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dy the Preface to the first volume of this work it was stated that the department 
ot Biblical Literature is exclusively in the charge of Dr. Strona, who is responsible for 
all the articles in that field. It may be proper to add that this department embraces 
not merely Bible names, but also all branches of Biblical Introduction, including such 
articles, for instance, as Canon of Scripture, Commentary, Concordance, Criticism, 
Oross, L., IL., Lithnology, ete. ; also, Biblical philology, manuscripts and versions, and 
many cognate subjects, such as “nglish Versions, Eschatology, Essenes, Ethiopic 
Language, Hortification, Geology, Government, etc. In this department the Dic- 
tionaries of Kitto and Smith are freely used, all the important matter of both being 
incorporated into these pages, with references at the end to the authority cited. The 
range of this department, however, is greatly extended beyond the scope of these or 
any similar works heretofore published. 

In Dr. M‘Crintocx’s department, all verbal citations are noted by quotation marks. 
If this is omitted in any case, it is by accident. In this department, also, the names 
ot the writers of special articles are indicated by their initials in the list at the end 
of the volume, as follows: 

W. J. AW—WittiaM J. ALLINSON, editor of Friends’ Review, Burlington, N. J. 

G. F. C.—Professor G. F. Comrort, Princeton College. 

D. D.—The Rey. Dante DE Vinne, New York. 

R. D.—The Rev. Roperr DaAvipson, D.D., Huntingdon, L. I. 

F, W. ¥.—The Rey. F. W. FLocken, missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Tultscha, Bulgaria. 

E. V. G.—The Rey. E. V. Geruarr, D.D., professor in Mercersburgh Theological Seminary. 

J. T. G.—The Rey. J. - GRACEY, missionary in India (Methodist Episcopal Church), 

H. G.—The Rey. Hanry Granam, Lansingburgh, N. Y. 

H. H.—The Rey. H. HAarsauau, D.D., late president of Theological Seminary, Mercersburgh, Pa. 

Rk. D. H.—Professor R. D, Hrrencocx, D.D., Union Theological Seminary, New York. 

C. H.—The Rey. Cuartes Honer, D.D., Princeton Theological Seminary. 

G. F, H.—Professor Georce F. Hotmes, University of Virginia. 

J. F. H.—The Rey. Joun F. Hurst, D.D., Mission Institute, Bremen, Germany. 

S. M. J.—Samvet M. Janney, Lincoln, Loudoun County, Va. 

©. J._OLIver JOHNSON, office of The Independent, New York. 

J. B. L.—_The Rey. J. B. LoGAn, editor of Western Cumberland Presbyterian, Alton, Ml. 

J. W. M.—Professor J. W. MArsuAt1, late of Dickinson College. 

B. H. N.—Professor B. H. Napa, D.D., Drew Theological Seminary. 

E, A. P.—Professor E. A. Park, D.D., Theological Seminary, Andover. 

J. N. P.—Jutes N. PRoEscnet, Paris, France. 

A, J. S.—Professor ALEXANDER J. ScuEM, New York, 

. de S.—The Rev. E. pz Scnwerni1z, editor of The Moravian, Bethlehem, Pa. 

L. E. S.—Professor L. E. Surrn, office of Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

A, S.—The Rey. ABEL STEVENS, D.D., Brooklyn. 

M. L. S.—Professor M. L. Srozver, Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg. 

G. L. T.—The Rey. Georce L. Taytor, New York, 

W. J. R. T.The Rey. W. J. R. Tayzor, D.D., Secretary of American Bible Society, New York. 

J. P. W.—The Rev. J. P. WESTERVELT, Paterson, N. J. 

C. P. W.—The Rey. C. P. Wine, D.D., Carlisle, Pa. 

J. H.W.—J. H. Worman, A.M., librarian of Drew Theological Semimary. 

R. Y.—The Rey. R. YeAKer, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The greater part of the articles for this Cyclopedia are already prepared, nearly up 
to the end of the alphabet ; but there are numerous subjects that can only be treated 
advantageously at or near the time of printing. All the articles are revised de novo 
as the work goes through the press, and the latest literature, in new books as well as 
in the journals of all nations, is consulted in this revision. The succeeding volumes 
may therefore be expected as rapidly as they can be carried through the press. 
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Eachard, John, D.D., an English divine, was 
born in Suffolk in 1636, and was admitted at Catharine 
Hall, Cambridge, in 1653. He became fellow of his 
college in 1658, and was chosen master in 1675. He 
died July 7,1697. His Works were collected in 8 vols. 
12mo (Lond. 1784), containing a Sketch of his Life, a 
Discussion of Hobbes’s State of Nature, and an Essay on 
the Grounds of the Contempt of the Clergy.—New Gen. 
Biog. Dict. v, 53; Kippis, Biog. Britannica, v, 529. 

Hachard, Lawrence. See EcHarp. 


Badfrith, bishop of Lindisfarne from 698 to 721. 
He is sometimes named as the first translator of the 
Bible into Anglo-Saxon, but this is a mistake. There 
is, however, a splendid manuscript, written by Had- 
frith with his own hand, in the Cottonian Library. 
It is known as The Durham Book.—Wright, Biog. Brit. 
Lit., Anglo-Saxon Period, p. 242. 


Eadmer, or Bdmer, a monk of Canterbury (12th 
century), was elected bishop of St. Andrew’s, in Scot- 
land, 1120, which office he did not accept for the fol- 
lowing reason: ‘‘ The question of lay investiture of 
ecclesiastical benefices was then in its crisis; there 
was a controversy between Canterbury and York for 
jurisdiction over the see of St, Andrew’s; that see, 
again, asserted its independence of either of the Eng- 
lish metropolitans ; and Eadmer seems to have added 
to all these perplexities a difficulty as to his monastic 
allegiance. ‘Not for all Scotland,’ he said to the 
Scottish king, ‘ will I renounce being a monk of Can- 
terbury.’ The king, on his side, was equally unyield- 
ing; and the issue was the return of Eadmer to his 
English monastery, unconsecrated indeed, but still 
claiming to be bishop of St. Andrew’s. He was made 
precentor of Canterbury, and died, it is supposed, in 
January, 1124” (Chambers, Hncyclopedia, s. v.). Bad- 
mer is one of the most important of the early Eng- 
lish historians. He wrote a history of the affairs of 
England of his own time, from 1077 to 1122 (Mistoria 
Novorum sive sui seculi), in which many original pa- 
pers are inserted, and many important facts, nowhere 
else to be found, are preserved. This work has been 
highly commended, both by old and modern writers, 
as well for its correctness as for regularity of com- 
position and purity of style. The best edition is 
that by Selden in 1623. Eadmer wrote the life of 
Anselm (generally found printed with his works), and 
the lives of Wilfred, Oswald, Dunstan, and others, 
given in the Acta Sanctorum, and in Warton, Angha 
Sacra (vol. ii). The Vita Anselma is prefixed to An- 
selm’s works (Benedictine edition; also in Migne’s 
Patrologia). The Historia Novorum and Kadimer’s mi- 
nor writings are given also in Migne, Patrologia La- 
tina, vol. clix, 347 sq.—Hook, Eecl. Riog. iv, 62; Cave, 
Hist. Lit. (Geneva, 1720) i, 574; Collier, Hecl. Hist. of 


Great Britain (Barham’s edit.), ii, 183 sq.; Wright, ; 


Biog. Brit. Lit,, Anglo-Norman Period, p. 82 sq. 
III.—A 


Eagle occurs in Scripture as the translation of the 
Heb. 3 (ne’sher, so called from tearing its prey with 
its beak; occurs Exod. xix, 4; Lev. xi, 13; Deut. xiv, 
12; xxviii, 49; xxxii, 11; 2 Sam. i, 23; Job ix, 26; 
XXxix, 27; Psa. ciii, 5; Prov. xxiii, 5; xxx, 17, 19; 
Isa. xl, 31; Jer. iv, 18; xlviii, 40; xlix, 16,22; Lam. 
iy, 19; Ezek. i, 10; x, 14; xvii, 3,7; Hos. viii, 1 
Obad. 4; Mic. i, 16; Hab. i, 8), with which all the 
designations of the kindred dialects agree, Chald. "U3 
(neshar’, Dan. iy, 83; vii, 4), Sept. and N. T. derdée 
(Matt. xxiv, 28; Luke xvii, 37; Rev. iv, 7; xii, 14). 
As there are many species of eagles, the nesher, when 
distinguished from others, seems to have denoted the 
chief species, the golden eagle, yovoaieroc, as in Lev. 
xi, 13; Deut. xiv, 12. The word, however, seems to 
have had a broader acceptation, and, like the Greek 
aeroc and Arabic nesr (see Bochart, Hieroz. ii, 312 sq.), 
sometimes comprehends also a species of vulture, espe- 
cially in those passages where the nesher is said to be 
bald (Mic. i, 16), and to feed on carcases (Job xxix, 
27; Proy. xxx, 17; Matt. xxiv, 28), which the true 
eagle is disinclined to do. See Girr-EAGLE; Hawk; 
OspREY; OSSIFRAGE; VULTURE. 

1. The characteristics of the eagle referred to in the 
Scriptures are, its swiftness of flight (Deut. xxviii, 49; 
2 Sam. i, 23; Jer. iv, 13; xlix, 22; Lam. iv, 19, etc.); 
its mounting high into the air (Job xxxix, 27; Prov. 
2@.Gilh 1) sb:o-0.0) UNIT Ir moda ile Ake, Ssilibs alts, sis) 
strength and vigor (in Psa. ciii, 5); its predaceous 
habits (Job ix, 26; Prov. xxx, 17; compare Aélian, 
Anim. x, 14); its setting its nest in high places (in 
Jer. xlix, 16; comp. Aristotle, Anim. ix, 22; Pliny, x, 
4); the care in training its young to fly Gn Exod. xix, 
4; Deut. xxxii, 11); its powers of vision (in Job 
xxxix, 29; comp. Homer, J/. xvii, 674; ABlian, Anim. 
i, 42; Isidore, Origg. xii, 1; Pliny, xii, 88); and its 
moulting (Psa. ciii, 5). As king of birds, the eagle nat- 
urally became an emblem of powerful empires (Ezek. 
xvii, 3, 7), especially in the symbolical figures of Bab- 
ylon (Dan. vii, 4), and the cherubim (Ezek. i, 10; x, 
14; Rey. iv, 7), like the griffin of classical antiquity. 
See Creature, Liyinc. LEaglets are referred to in 
Proy. xxx, 17 as first picking out the eyes of their prey. 

The following is a close translation of a graphic de- 
scription of raptorial birds of this class which occurs in 
the book of Job (xxxix, 26-30): 

By thy understanding will [the] hawk tower, 
Spread his wings southward? 
Perchance on thy bidding [the] eagle will soar, 
Or [it is then) that he will make lofty his nest? 
A rock will he inhabit, and [there] roost, 
Upon the peak of a rock, even [the] citadel : 
Thence he has spied food, 
From afar his eyes will look: 
Then his brood will sip blood; 
Ay, wherever [are the] slain, there [is] he! 
To the last line in this quotation our Saviour seems to 
allude in Matt. xxiy, 28. ‘‘ Wheresoever the carcase 
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is, there will the eagles be gathered together ;” that 
is, wherever the Jewish people, who were morally and 
judicially dead, might be, there would the Roman ar- 
mies, whose standard was an eagle, and whose strength 
and fierceness resembled that of the king of birds, in 
comparison with his fellows, pursue and devour them. 
The cerot of Matt. xxiv, 28; Luke xvii, 37, may in- 
clude the Vultur fulvus and Neophron percnopterus ; 
though, as some eagles prey upon dead bodies, there 
is no necessity to restrict the Greek word to the Vul- 
turide (see Lucian, Navig. p.1; comp. Seneca, Ep. 95; 
Martial, vi, 62). The figure of an eagle is now, and 
has long been, a favorite military ensign. The Per- 
sians so employed it, which fact illustrates the pas- 
sage in Isa. xlvi, 11, where Cyrus is alluded to under 
the symbol of an ‘‘eagle” (072) or ‘ravenous bird” 
(compare Xenoph. Cyrop. vii,4). The same bird was 
similarly employed by the Assyrians and the Romans. 
Eagles are frequently represented in Assyrian sculp- 
tures attending the soldiers in their battles, and some 
~ haye hence supposed that they were trained birds. 
Considering, however, the wild and intractable nature 
of eagles, it is very improbable that this was the case. 
The representation of these birds was doubtless in- 
tended to portray the common feature in Eastern bat- 
tle-field scenery, of birds of prey awaiting to satisfy 
their hunger on the bodies of the slain. These pas- 
sages have been by some commentators referred to the 
vulture, on the assumed ground that the eagle never 
feeds on carrion, but confines itself to that prey which 
it has killed by its own prowess. This, however, is a 
mistake (see Forskal, Descript. Anim. p. 12; compare 
Michaelis, Orient. Bibl. ix, 37 sq., and new Orient. Bibl. 
iii, 43 sq.); no such chivalrous feeling exists in either 
eagle or lion; both will feed ignominiously on a body 
found dead. Any visitor of the British zoological gar- 
dens may see that the habit imputed is at least not in- 
variable. (See also Thomson, Land and Book, i, 491.) 
Aquila bifasciata, of India, was shot by Col. Sykes at 
the carcase of a tiger; and A. rapaz, of South Africa, 
is ‘frequently one of the first birds that approaches a 
dead animal.’ 

Of all known birds, the eagle flies not only the high- 
est, but also with the greatest rapidity (comp. Homer, 
Jl. xxii, 808). To this circumstance there are several 
striking allusions in the sacred volume. Among the 
evils threatened to the Israelites in case of their diso- 
bedience, the prophet names one in the following 
terms: ‘‘The Lord shall bring a nation against thee 
from far, from the end of the earth, as swift as the 
eagle flieth” (Dout. xxviii, 49). The march of Nebu- 
chadnezzar against Jerusalem is predicted in the same 
terms: ‘* Behold, he shall come up as clouds, and his 
chariots as a whirlwind: his horses are swifter than 
eagles” (Jer. iv, 13); as is his invasion of Moab also: 
“Por thus saith the Lord, Behold, he shall fly as an 
eagle, and shall spread his wings over Moab”’ (chap. 
xlviii, 40); i. e. he shall settle down on the devoted 
country as an eagle over its prey. (See also Lam. iy, 
19; Hos. viii, 2; Hab. i, 8.) 

The eagle, it is said, lives to a great age, and, like 
other birds of prey, sheds his feathers in the beginning 
of spring. After this season he appears with fresh 
strength and vigor, and his old age assumes the ap- 
pearance of youth. To this David alludes when grate- 
fully reviewing the mercies of Jehovah, “‘ Who satis- 
fieth thy mouth with good things, so that thy youth is 
renewed like the eagle’s” (Psa. ciii, 5); as does the 
prophet, also, when describing the renovating and 
quickening influences of the Spirit of God: ‘They 
that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength; 
they shall mount up with wings as eagles; they shall 
run and not be weary; and they shall walk and not 
. faint’’ (Isa. xl, 31). Some Jewish interpreters have 
illustrated the former passage by a reference to the 
old fables about the eagle being able to renew his 
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strength when very old (see Bochart, Hieroz. ii, 747). 
But modern commentators for the most part are in- 
clined to think that these words refer to the eagle after 
the moulting season, when the bird is more full of ac- 
tivity than before. Others prefer Hengstenberg’s ex- 
planation on Psa. ciii, 5,‘‘Thy youth is renewed, so 
that in point of strength thou art like the eagle.” 

The passage in Mic. i, 16, “‘ Enlarge thy baldness as 
the eagle,’”’ has been understood by Bochart (Hieroz. 
ii, 744) and others to refer to the eagle at the time of its 
moulting in the spring. Oedman (Vermischte Sammi. 
i, 64) erroneously refers the baldness spoken of by the 
prophet to point to the Vultur barbatus (Gypetus), the 
bearded vulture or lammergeyer, which he supposed 
was bald. It appears to us to be extremely improba- 
ble that there is any reference in the passage under 
consideration to eagles moulting. Allusion is here 
made to the custom of shaving the head as a token of 
mourning; but there would be little or no appropri- 
ateness in the comparison of a shaved head with an 
eagle at the time of moulting. But if the nesher is 
supposed to denote the griffon vulture (Vultur fulvus), 
the simile is peculiarly appropriate; it may be re- 
marked that the Hebrew verb kdrach (M7) signifies ~ 
“to make bald on the back part of the head ;” the no- 
tion here conveyed is very applicable to the whole 
head and neck of this bird, which is destitute of true 
feathers. The direction of the prophet is to a token 
of mourning, which was usually assumed by making 
bald the crown of the head; here, however, it was to 
be enlarged, extended, as the baldness of the eagle. 
Exactly answering to this idea is Mr. Bruce’s descrip- 
tion of the head of the “‘golden eagle:” the crown 
of his head was bare; so was the front where the bill 
and skull joined. The meaning of the prophet, there- 
fore, seems to be that the people were not to content 
themselves with shaving the crown of the head mere¥, 
as on ordinary occasions, but, under this special visi- 
tation of retributive justice, were to extend the bald- 
ness over the entire head. 

With reference to the texts referred to above, which 
compare the watchful and sustaining care of his peo- 
ple by the Almighty with that exhibited by the eagle 
in training its young ones to fly, especially the spirited 
one in Deut. xxxii, 11, 12— 

** As an eagle will rouse his nest; 
Over his fledgelings will hover; E 
Will spread his wings, Will take it [i. e. his brood, or each 
of the young]; 
Will bear it upon his pinions: 
[So] Jehovah, he alone would guide him [i. e. Israel] ; 
And there was not with him a strange god’’— 


we may quote a passage from Sir Humphrey Davy, 
who says, ‘‘ I once saw a very interesting sight above 
one of the crags of Ben Nevis, as I was going in the 
pursuit of black game. Two parent eagles were teach- 
ing their offspring, two young birds, the manceuvres 
of flight. They began by rising from the top of the 
mountain, in the eye of the sun. It was about mid- 
day, and bright for this climate. They at first made 
small circles, and the young birds imitated them. 
They paused on their wings, waiting till they had 
made their first flight, and then took a second and 
larger gyration, always rising towards the sun, and 
enlarging their circle of flight so as to make a gradu- 
ally ascending spiral. The young ones still and slow- 
ly followed, apparently flying better as they mount- 
ed; and they continued this sublime exercise, always 
rising, till they became mere points'in the air, and the 
young ones were lost, and afterwards their parents, 
to our aching sight.” The expression in Exod. and 
Deut., ‘beareth them on her wings,” has been under- 
stood by Rabbinical writers and others to mean that 
the eagle does actually carry her young ones on her 
wings and shoulders. This is putting on the words a 
construction which they by no means are intended to 
convey; at the same time, it is not improbable that 
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the parent bird assists the first efforts of her young by 
flying under them, thus sustaining them for a moment, 
and encouraging them in their early lessons. (Comp. 
Milian, Anim. ii, 40; Oppian, Cyneg. iii, 115; Jerome in 
Jesa, xlvi; Naumann, Naturgesch. d. Vogel, i, 215; on 
the contrary, Aristotle, Anim. ix, 22.) 

Finally, the eagle was an Assyrian emblem, and 
hence probably the refer- 
ence in Hab. i, 8. The 
eagle-headed deity of the 
Assyrian sculptures is that 
of the god Nisroch (q. v.); 
and in the representations 
of battles trained birds of 
this order are frequently 
shown accompanying the 
Assyrian warriors in their 
attacks, and in one case 
bearing off the entrails of 
the slain. From the As- 
syrians the use of the eagle 
as a standard (q. v.) descended to the Persians, and 
from them probably to the Romans. See Wemyss, 
Symbol. Dict. s. v. The following scientific descrip- 
tions are chiefly from Kitto and Smith, s. v. 

2. The eagle, in zoology, forms a family of several 
genera of birds of prey, mostly distinguished for their 
size, courage, powers of flight, and arms for attack. 
The bill is strong, and bent into a plain pointed hook, 
without the notch in the inner curve which character- 
izes falcons; the nostrils are covered with a naked 
cere or skin of a yellow or a blue color; the eyes are 
lateral, sunken, or placed beneath an overhanging 
brow; the head and neck covered with abundance of 
longish, narrow-pointed feathers ; the chest broad, and 
the legs and thighs exceedingly stout and sinewy. 
Eagles, properly so called, constitute the genus A quila, 
and have the tarsi feathered down to the toes; they 
are clothed in general with brownish and rust-colored 
feathers, and the tail is black, grey, or deep brown. 
Sea-eagles (genus Halietus) have the tarsi or legs half 
bare and covered with horny scales; not unusually 
the head, back, and tail more or less white. The 
larger species of both measure, from head to tip of 
tail, 3 feet 6 inches or more, and spread their wings 
above 7 feet 6 inches; but these are proportionably 
broad to their length, for it is the third quill feather 
which is the longest, as if the Creator intended to re- 
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Eagle flying away with the 
Entrails of those slain in 
Battle.—From the Assyri- 
an Monuments. 


strain within bounds their rapidity of flight, while by | 


their breadth the power of continuing on the wing is 
little or not at all impeded. The claws of the fore 
and hind toe are particularly strong and sharp; in the 
sea-eagles they form more than half a circle, and in 
“length measure from 14 to 1# of aninch. These ma- 
jestic birds have their abode in Kurope, on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, in Syria and Arabia, wherever 
there are vast woody mountains and lofty cliffs; they 
occupy each a single district, always by pairs, except- 
ing on the coasts, where the sea-eagle and the osprey 
(Pandion halietus) may be found not remote from the 
region possessed by the rough-legged eagles—the first 
because it seeks to subsist on the industry of the sec- 
ond, and does not interfere with the prey of the third. 
It is in this last genus, most generally represented by 
the golden eagle (Aquila chryseta) that the most pow- 
erful and largest birds are found. That species in its 
more juvenile plumage, known as the ring-tailed eagle, 
the imperial eagle, or mogilnick (A. heliaca), and the 
booted eagle (A. pinnata), is found in Syria; and at 
least one species of the sea-eagles (the Hal. ossifragus, 
albicilla, or albicaudus) frequents the coasts, and is 
even of stronger wing than the others. These build 
usually in the cliffs of Phoenicia, while the others are 
more commonly domiciliated within the mountains. 
According to their strength and habits, the former 
subsist on antelopes, hares, hyrax, bustard, stork, tor- 
toises, and serpents; and the latter usually live on 
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fish ; both pursue the catta (pterocles), partridge, and 
lizard. The osprey alone being mnigratory, retires to 
Southern Arabia in winter. None, excepting the last 
mentioned, are so exclusively averse to carrion as is 
commonly asserted: from choice or necessity they all, 
but in particular the sea-eagles, occasionally feed upon 
carcases of horses, etc.; and it is well known in the 
East that they follow armies for that purpose. Hence 
the allusions in Job and Matt. xxiv, 28, though vul- 
tures may be included, are perfectly correct. So again 
are those which refer to the eagle’s eyrie, fixed in the 
most elevated cliffs. The swiftness of this bird, stoop- 
ing among a flock of wild geese with the rushing sound 
of a whirlwind, is very remarkable; and all know its 
towering flight, suspended on its broad wings among 
the clouds with little motion or effort. Thus the pre- 
dictions, in which terrible nations coming from afar 
are assimilated to eagles, have a poetical and absolute 
truth, since there are species, like the golden, which 
really inhabit the whole circumference of the earth, 
and the nations alluded to bore eagles’ wings for stand- 
ards, and for ornaments on their shields, helmets, and 
shoulders. In the northern half of Asia, and among 
all the Turkish races, this practice is not entirely aban- 
doned at this day, and eagle ensigns were constantly 
the companions of the dragons. China, India, Bactria, 
Persia, Egypt, the successors of Alexandria, the Etrus- 
cans, the Romans, the Celtz, and the Arabs had eagle 
signa of carved work, of metal, or the skins of birds 
stuffetl, and set up as if they were living. These, 
named O°D (ayit, a ‘‘ravenous bird,’ Isa. xlvi, 1, 
whence aeréc), aquila, eryx, simurg, humma or humai- 
on, karakish (the birds of victory of different na- 
tions and periods of antiquity), were always symboli- 
cal of rapid, irresistible conquest. A black eagle was 
the ensign of Kalid, general of Mohammed, at the bat- 
tle of Aisnadin, and the carved eagle still seen on the 
walls of the citadel of Cairo, set up by Karaktsh, the 
vizier of Salah-ed-din, to commemorate his own name 
and administration, indicates a species not here enu- 
merated. At least four distinct kinds of eagles have 
been observed in Palestine, viz. the golden eagle 
(Aquila Chrysaétos), the spotted eagle (A. nevia), the 
common species in the rocky districts (see Jbis, i, 23), 
the imperial eagle (Aquila Heliaca), and the very com- 
mon Circetos gallicus, which preys on the numerous 
reptilia of Palestine (see the vernacular Arabic names 
of different species of Vulturide and Falconide in 
Loche’s Catalogue des Oiseaux observ. en Algérie; and 


Imperial Fagle (Aquila Heliaca). 


in Jbis, vols. i, ii, Tristram’s papers on the ornithology 
of North Africa). The Heb. nesher may stand for any 
of these different species, though perhaps more partic 
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ular reference to the golden and imperial eagles and 
the griffon yulture may be intended. The Ag. helaca, 
here figured, is the species most common in Syria, and 
is distinguished from the others by a spot of white 
feathers on each shoulder. (See the Penny Cyclopedia, 
s. vy. Falconide; Hebenstreit, Aguile natura e S.S. 
historia, e historia naturali et e Monumentt. vett. illus- 
trata, Lips. 1747.) See Birp. 


EAGLE, in the Church of England, the desk or lec- 
turn from which the lessons are read is often in the 
form of an eagle with outspread wings. The usage is 
probably derived from the fact that, in ecclesiastical 
symbolism, the eagle is the accompanying symbol of 
the apostle John (see Jamieson, Sacred and Legendary 
Ari, i, 137). 

E’anés (Mayne, Vulg. Esses, Syr. Mani), a name 
given (1 Esdr. ix, 21) as that of a third son of Emmer 
(immer); apparently in place of Harim, and his first 
two sons Maaseiah and Elijah of the Heb. list (Ezra x, 
21). Fritzsche suggests (Hxeg. Handb. in loc.) that 
kat Mayne is a mistranslation of the 932725, ‘‘and of 
the sons of,’”’ of the Heb. text, the three names follow- 
ing haying been omitted by the Greek translator. 

Bar (properly ark, o’zen, ovc), the organ of hear- 
ing. In Scripture the term is frequently employed 
figuratively. To signify the regard of Jehovah to the 
prayers of his people, the Psalmist says, ‘‘ His ears are 
open to their cry” (Psalm xxxiy, 15). To “ uncoy- 
er the ear’ is a Hebraism, and signifies to show or 
reveal something to a person (1 Sam. xx, 2). The 
Psalmist, speaking in the person of the Messiah, says, 
“ Sacrifice and offering thou didst not desire; mine 
ears hast thou opened” (Psa. xl, 6). Ainsworth reads, 
“Mine ears hast thou digged open.’’ The Sept., which 
Paul follows (Heb. x, 5), reads the passage thus: ‘‘A 
body hast thou prepared me.” ‘Make the ears of 
this people heavy,” occurs in Isaiah vi, 10, that is, 
render their minds inattentive and disobedient ; with 
a similar meaning, the prophet Jeremiah speaks of 
“ears uncircumcised” (vi, 10). Among the Jews, the 
slave who renounced the privilege of being made free 
from servitude in the sabbatical year submitted to 
have his ear bored through with an awl, which was 
done in the presence of some judge or magistrate, that 
it might appear a voluntary act. The ceremony took 
place at his master’s door, and was the mark of per- 
petual servitude (Exod. xxi, 6). See EAR-RING. 


EARS, Tovcuine THe, an ancient ceremony in 
the baptism of catechumens, which consisted in touch- 
ing their ears and saying Ephphatha, ‘‘ Be opened.” 
This was joined with the imposition of hands and with 
exorcism, and is supposed to have signified the open- 
ing of the understanding to receive instruction on the 
faith. Ambrose derives the custom from our Saviour’s 
example in saying Ephphatha, when he cured the deaf 
and dumb. The practice never became general.— 
Bingham, Orig. Eccles. bk. x, ch. ii, § 18. 

EARS or Corn (m>4b 7, melilah’, so called from 
being cut off, Deut. xxiii, 25; Mbdavi, shibbo’leth, from 
its growth, Gen. xli, 5 sq.; Ruth li, 2; Job xxiv, 24; 
Isa. xvii, 5; DED, karmel’, prop. a cultivated field, as 
often; hence produce or ears therefrom, i. e. grits, Lev. 
ii, 14; xxiii, 14; 2 Kings iv, 42; A°AN, abid’, green 
ears, Exod. ix, 31; Ley. ii, 14; orayvc, Matt. xii, 1; 
Mark ii, 23; iv, 28; Luke vi, 1). The remarkable 
productiveness of the cereals in Egypt has been pro- 
verbial from the days of Joseph (Gen. xli, 47) to the 
present time. Jowett states, in his Christian Research- 
es, that when in Egypt he plucked up at random a few 
stalks out of the thick grain-fields. ‘‘We counted the 
number of stalks which sprouted from single grains 
of seed, carefully pulling to pieces each root in order 
to see that it was one plant. The first had seven 
stalks, the next three, then eighteen, then fourteen. 
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Each stalk would bear an ear.” Even greater num- 
bers than these are mentioned by Dr. Shaw, and still 
more by Pliny. It also often happens that one of the 
stalks will bear two ears, while each of these ears will 
shoot out into a number of lesser ears, affording a 
most plentiful increase. See Corn. 
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Ears of Egyptian Corn: a, Wheat (Triticwm Sativum) ; b, 
Millet (Holeus Sorghum). 


Bar, EArrne, an old English agricultural term for 
ploughing, occurs in Gen. xlv, 6; Exod. xxxiy, 21; 
1 Sam. viii, 12, as a translation of the term U"7h 
(charish’, ploughing, as it is elsewhere rendered). (See 
Critica Biblica, iii, 210.) The same now obsolete word 
is used by our translators in Deut. xxi, 4; Isa. xxx, 
24, to represent the Heb. word 32> (abad’, to till, as it 
is often elsewhere rendered). See AGRICULTURE; 
Ecyrt. So Shakspeare says ‘‘to ear the land that 
has some hopes to grow” (Richard JJ, iii,2). It is ety- 
mologically connected with the Latin aro, to plough. 
It is directly derived from the Anglo-Saxon erian, ‘ to 
plough,”’ and is radically the same with harrow. 
What we call arable land was originally written ear- 
able land. The root ar is one of wide use in all the 
Indo-European languages (see Miiller, Science of Lan- 
guage, p. 239). See PLoucu. 


Bardley, str CuLxine, one of the founders of the 
Evangelical Alliance, was born in Hatfield in 1805. 
He was a son of sir Culling Smith, baronet, succeeded 
to the baronetcy in 1829, and in 1847 assumed by roy- 
al license his maternal name of Eardley, his mother 
having been a daughter of the last lord Eardley. He 
was educated at Oxford, but did not graduate, having 
scruples as to subscribing the oaths administered in 
taking the degree of A.B. He represented Pontefract 
in one short Parliament previous to the Reform Bill, 
and in 1846 was an unsuccessful candidate for Edin- 
burgh in opposition to lord Macaulay, sir Culling bas- 
ing his claim chiefly on his opposition to the Maynooth 
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grant. Sir Culling greatly distinguished himself for 
the active part he took in the work of the Evangelical 
Alliance and other religious associations, and the cause 
of religious toleration, in particular, found in him an 
indefatigable and most active champion.—Ann. Amer. 
Cyclopedia for 1863, p. 358. 


Barly, WivvraM, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in New Jersey, Oct. 17, 1770; was converted 
at about nineteen ; entered the itinerancy in 1791; was 
superannuated in 1821, and died in June of the same 
year, having preached for thirty years. His first two 
years in the ministry were spent as missionary to New 
Brunswick, where he endured much hardship in zeal- 
ously laboring for his Master’s cause. His after min- 
istry in Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland was 
very useful to the Church.—Iin. of Conferences, i, 380. 


Harly English, a title often given to the first 
pointed or Gothic style of architecture in England, 
It is also called the Lancet Style, and also (in the no- 
menclature of the Ecclesiological Society) the First 
Pointed Style. ‘It succeeded the Norman towards 
the end of the 12th century, and gradually merged 
into the Decorated at the end of the 13th. It first 
partook of the heaviness of the Norman, but soon man- 
ifested its own beautiful and peculiar characteristics. 
The arches are usually equilateral and lancet-shaped ; 
the doorways are often divided into two by a single 
shaft or small pier; the windows are long and narrow, 
and, when gathered into a group, are frequently sur- 
mounted by a large arch, which springs from the ex- 
treme moulding of the window on each side. The 
space between this arch and the tops of the windows 
is often pierced with circles, or with trefoils or quatre- 
foils, which constituted the earliest form of tracery. 
Each window, however, is generally destitute of any 
tracery in itself’? (Chambers, s. v.) The mouldings, 
says Parker, in general consist of alternate rounds and 
deeply-cut hollows, with a small admixture of fillets, 

- producing a strong effect of 
light and shadow. ‘‘ Circu- 
lar windows were more used 
in England during the prey- 
alence of this style than in 
either the decorated or per- 
pendicular, and fine specimens 
remain at York and Lincoln 
cathedrals, and at Beverley 
Minster. Groined ceilings 
are very common in this 
style; in general they have 
only cross springers and di- 
agonal ribs, with sometimes 
‘longitudinal and diagonal 
ribs at the apex of the vaults, 
and good bosses of foliage at 
the intersections. The pil- 
lars usually consist of small shafts arranged:round a 
larger circular pier, but others of different kinds are 
to be found, and a plain 
octagonal or circular pil- 
lar is common in country 
‘ churches. The capitals 
consist of plain mould- 
) ings, or are enriched with 
foliage and _ sculpture 
characteristic of the 
style. The most preva- 
lent base has a very close 
resemblance to the Attic 
base of the ancients, 
though the proportions 
are different, and the lower torus is worked with a con- 
siderably larger projection. The buttresses are often 
very bold and prominent, and are frequently carried 
up to the top of the building with but little diminu- 
tion, and terminate in acutely-pointed pediments, 
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Hargrave, cir. A.D. 1260 
(Parker). 


Chapter House, Southwell, cir. 
A.D, 1220 (Parker). 
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which, when raised above the parapet, produce in some 
degree the effect of pinnacles. Flying buttresses were 
first introduced in this style. Pinnacles are but spar- 
ingly used, and only towards the end of the style. 
The roofs appear always to have been high-pitched. 
The ornaments used in this style are by no means so 
various as in either of the others; occasionally small 
roses or other flowers, and bunches of foliage, are 
carved at intervals in the hollow mouldings, but by 
far the most common and characteristic is the toothed 
ornament, which is often introduced in great profu- 
sion, and the hollows entirely filled with it. The foli- 
age is very remarkable for boldness of effect, and it is 
often so much undercut as to be connected with the 
mouldings only by the stalks and edges of the leaves ; 
there is frequently considerable stiffness in the mode 
in which it is combined, but the effect is almost always 
good: the prevailing leaf is a trefoil. Towards the 
latter part of the style crockets were first introduced. 
The style may be said to begin in the later half of 
Richard the First’s reign, about which time St. Hugh 
began his cathedral. During the reign of king John 
the Early English style had obtained the complete 
mastery; but the reign of Henry III was the great 
period of the Early English style, which had now ob- 
tained perfection. That king himself and his brother 
Richard were great builders. The most perfect exam- 
ple of the style is perhaps Salisbury Cathedral. To- 
wards the end of the reign we have examples, such 
as the presbytery of Lincoln and the chapter-house of 
Salisbury, of what may be almost called the Decora- 
ted style, though the mouldings and many of the de- 
tails are pure Early English, This kind of work may 
best be called Transitional.’’—Parker, Glossary of Ar- 
chitecture, s.v. See ARCHITECTURE. 


Earnest. ’AppaBuwy is evidently the Hebrew 71372 
(erabon’, a pledge) in Greek characters. It is a mer- 
cantile term which the Greeks and Romans appear to 
have adopted from the Pheenicians (kindred in dialect 
with the Hebrews) as the founders of commerce. 
With a slight alteration in the letters, but with none 
whatever in the sense, it becomes the Latin arrhabo, 
contr. arrha; French arres; English earles (in the old 
English expression Earl's or Arle’s money) and earn- 
est, These three words occur in the Heb., Sept., and 
Vulg. in Gen. xxxviii, 17, 18, and in ver. 20, with the 
exception that the Vulg. there changes it to prgnus. 
The use of these words in this passage clearly illus- 
trates their general import, which is that of an earnest 
or pledge, given and received, to assure the fulfilment 
of an engagement, Hesychius explains appaBov by 
7oddopa, something given beforehand. The Hebrew 
word was used generally for pledge (Gen. xxxviii, 17), 
and in its cognate forms for surety (Prov. xyii, 18) and 
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hostage (2 Kings xiv, 14). The Greek derivative, 
however, acquired a more ie sense, as signify- 
ing the deposit paid by the pufehaser on entering into 
an agreement for the purchase of anything (Suid. Lex. 
s.v.) This idea attaches to all the particular applica- 
tions of the word, as anything given by way of war- 
rant or security for the performance of a promise; 
part of a debt paid as an assurance of paying the re- 
mainder; part of the price of anything paid before- 
hand to confirm the bargain between buyer and sell- 
er; part of a servant’s wages paid at the time of hir- 
ing, for the purpose of ratifying the engagement on 
both sides. The idea that the earnest is either to be 
returned upon the fulfilment of the engagement, or 
to be considered as part of the stipulation, is also in- 
cluded. A similar legal and technical sense attaches 
to earnest, the payment of which places both the ven- 
dor and purchaser in a position to enforce the carrying 
out of the contract (Blackstone, ii, 30). The payment 
of earnest-money under the name of arrabon is still 
one of the common occurrences of Arab life. Similar 
customs of paying down at the time of a contract 
“something to bind the bargain” have prevailed 
among all nations. (See Smith’s Dictionary of Class. 
Antig. s.v. Arrha.) See BARGAIN. 

The word is used three times in the New Testament, 
but always in a figurative sense: in the first (2 Cor. i, 
22) it is applied to the gifts of the Holy Spirit which 
God bestowed upon the aposiles, and by which he 
might be said to have hired them to be the servants 
of his Son; and which were the earnest, assurance, 
and commencement of those far superior blessings 
which he would bestow on them in the life to come as 
the wages of their fazthful services: in the two latter 
(2 Cor. v, 5; Ephes. i, 13, 14) it is applied to the gifts 
bestowed on Christians generally upon whom, after 
baptism, the apostles laid their hands, and which were 
to them an earnest of obtaining a heavenly habitation 
and inheritance, upon the supposition of their fidelity. 
This use of the term finely illustrates the augmented 
powers and additional capacities promised in a future 
state. Jerome, in his comment on the second passage, 
exclaims, ‘‘ Si arrhabo tantus, quanta erit possessio— 
If the earnest was so great, how great must be the 
possession!’’ (See Kype, Macknight, and Middleton 
on these passages; Le Moyne, Not. ad Var. Sacr. p. 
460-480.) In a spiritual sense, it denotes those gifts 
and graces which the Christian receives as the earnest 
and assurance of perfect happiness in a future world. 
(See Clauswitz, De Arrhabone, Halle, 1747; Winzer, 
Comment. in loc. Lips. 1836; Schulthess, in Keil and 
Tschirner’s Analecten, II, i, 215 sq.) There is a 
marked distinction between pledge and earnest in this 
respect, that the latter is a part-payment, and there- 
fore implies the ¢dentity in kind of the deposit with the 
future full payment; whereas a pledge may be some- 
thing of a totally different nature, as in Gen, xx xviii, 
to be resumed by the depositor when he has completed 
his contract. Thus the expression ‘‘earnest of the 
Spirit” implies, beyond the idea of security, the iden- 
tity in kind, though not in degree, and the coftinuity 
of the Christian’s privileges in this world and in the 
next. Moreover, a pledge is taken back when the 
promise which it guaranteed is fulfilled ; but whatever 
is given as earnest, being a part in advance of the 
whole, is of course retained. See PLEDGE. 


Bar-ring stands in the Auth. Vers. as the render- 
ing of three Heb. words of considerably different im- 
port. See Rine. 

ip DARD (agil’, from its roundness), properly a ring, 
specially an ear-ring (Num, xxxi, 50; Ezek. xvi, 12), 
nearly all the ancient ear-rings exhibited in the sculp- 
tures of Egypt and Persepolis being of a circular shape. 
These are the éywzta spoken of in Judith x, 4. 

2. B12 ¢ ne’zem, either from its perforating, or from 
its use to muzzle in the case of animals), a ring, spe- 
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cially a nose-ring, but also an ear-ring, which two do 
not seem, therefore, to have materially differed in form. 
It most certainly denotes an ear-ring in Gen, xxxv, 4; 
but in Gen. xxiv, 47; Proy. xi, 22; Isa. iii, 21, it sig- 
nifies a nose-jewel, and it is doubtful which of the two 
is intended in Judg. viii, 24, 25; Job xlii, 11. See 
Woman. | Hence also we find 

3. wid (Jach’ash, properly a whispering or incanta- 
tion), a charm or remedy against enchantment, i. e. a 
superstitious ornament, often a gem inlaid in a plate 
or ring of precious metal, on which certain magic for- 
mulas were inscribed, and which was worn suspended 
from the neck or in the ears of Oriental females (Isa, 
iii, 20). See ENCHANTMENT, 

The “ collars” or ‘‘ chains” spoken of in Judg. viii, 
26; Isa. iii, 19, may also have been a species of ear- 
drop. See those terms. 

No conclusion can be formed as to the shape of the 
Hebrew ear-rings except from the signification of the 
words employed, and from the analogy of similar orna- 
ments in ancient sculpture. The word 033, by which 
these ornaments are usually described, is unfortunately 
ambiguous, originally referring to the nose-ring (as its 
root indicates), and thence transferred to the ear-ring. 
The full expression for the latter is B737N2 “WN BT 
(Gen. xxxv, 4), in contradistinction to BR7S> Bi 
(Gen. xxiv, 47). In the majority of cases, however, 
the kind is not specified, and the only clew to the 
meaning is the context. The term occurs in this un- 
defined sense in Judg. viii, 24; Job xlii, 11; Prov. 
xxv, 12; Hos. ii, 13. The material of which the -ear- 
ring was made was generally gold (Exod. xxxii, 2), 
and its form circular, as we may infer from the name 
Daa, by which it is described (Num. xxxi, 50; Ezek. 
xvi, 12): such was the shape usual in Egypt (Wilkin- 
son’s Egyptians, iii, 370). They were worn by women 
and by youth of both sexes (Exod.1.c.). It has been 
inferred from the passage quoted, and from Judg. viii, 
24, that they were not worn by men: these passages 
are, however, by no means conclusive. - In the former 
an order is given to the men in such terms that they 
could not be mentioned, though they might haye been 
implicitly included; in the latter the amount of the 
gold is the peculiarity adverted to, and not the charac- 
ter of the ornament, a peculiarity which is still notice- 
able among the inhabitants of southern Arabia (Well- 
sted’s Travels, i, 321). The mention of the sons in 
Exod. xxxii, 2 (which, however, is omitted in the 
Sept.), is in favor of their having been worn, and it 
appears unlikely that the Hebrews presented an ex- 
ception to the almost universal practice of Asiatics, 
both in ancient and modern times. That they were 
not, however, usually worn by men is implied in Judg. 
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xiv, 24, where gold ear-rings are mentioned as dis- 
tinctive of the Ishmaelitish tribes. The men of Egypt 
also abstained from the use of ear-rings; but how ex- 
tensively they were worn by men in other nations is 
shown by the preceding group of heads of different for- 
eigners, collected from the Egyptian monuments. By 
this also the usual forms of the most ancient orna- 
ments. of this description are sufficiently displayed. 
Those worn by the Egyptian ladies were large, round, 
single hoops of gold, from one inch and a half to two 
inches and one third in diameter, and frequently of 
still greater size, or made of six single rings soldered 
together. Such probably was the round agil of the 
Hebrews. Among persons of high or royal rank the 
ornament was sometimes in the shape of an asp, whose 
body was of gold set with precious stones. Silver ear- 
rings haye also been found at Thebes, either plain 
hoops like the ear-rings of gold, or simple studs. The 
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ancient Assyrians, both men and women, wore ear- 
rings of exquisite shape and finish, especially the 
kings, and those on the later monuments are generally 
in the form of a cross (Layard, Nineveh, ii, 234, 250). 


© 


Ancient Assyrian Ear-rings. 


Lane thus describes those now worn by Egyptian fe- 
males: ‘“ Of ear-rings (‘halak’) there is a great varie- 
ty. Some of the more. usual kinds are here represent- 
ed. The first is of diamonds set in silver. It consists 
of a drop suspended within a wreath hanging from a 
sprig. The back of the silver is gilt, to prevent its 
being tarnished by perspiration. The specimen here 
given is that for the right ear; its fellow is similar, 


Modern Kgyptian Ear-rings (each one half the real size). 
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but with the sprig reversed. This pair of ear-rings is 
suited for a lady of wealth; so also is the second, which 
resembles the former, excepting that it has a large 
pearl in the place of the diamond drop and wreath, and 
that the diamonds of the sprig are set in gold. No.3 
is a side view of the same. The next consists of gold, 
and an emerald pierced through the middle, with a 
small diamond above the emerald. Emeralds are gen- 
erally pierced in Egypt, and spoiled by this process as 
much as by not being cut with facets. The last is of 
gold, with a small ruby in the centre. The ruby is 
set in fine filigree-work, which is surrounded by fifteen 
balls of gold. To the seven lower balls are suspended 
as many circular bark” (Mod. Eg. ii, 404). The mod- 
ern Oriental ear-rings are more usually jewelled drops 
or pendents than cirelets of gold, but sometimes they 
consist of a small round plate of silver or gold sus- 
pended from a small ring inserted into the ear (Kitto, 
Pict. Bible, note on Exod. xxxii, 2). This circular 
plate (about the size of a halfpenny) is either marked 
with fanciful figures or set with small stones. It is 
the same kind of thing which in that country (Meso- 
potamia) is worn as a nose-jewel, and in it we perhaps 
find the Hebrew ear-ring, which is denoted by the 
same word that describes a nose-jewel. Jewels were 
sometimes attached to the rings: they were called 
Mb Gs (from )23, to drop), a word rendered in Judg. 
Vili, 26, Sept. oppuckor, Vulg. monilia, A.V. ‘collars ;”’ 
and in Isa. iii, 19, eaSewa, torques, ‘chains.’ The size 
of the ear-rings still worn in Eastern countries far ex- 
ceeds what is usual among ourselves (Harmer’s Odser- 
vations, iv, p. 311, 314), hence they formed a handsome 
present (Job xlii, 11) or offering to the service of God 
(Num. xxxi, 50). See JEWEL. 

The ear-ring appears to have been regarded with 
superstitious reverence as an amulet: thus it is named 


in the Chaldee and Samaritan versions NW"), a holy 


| thing; and in Isa. iii, 20 the word pain, prop. amu- 


lets, is rendered in the A.V., after the Sept. and Vulg., 
ear-rings. On this account they were surrendered 
along with the idols by Jacob’s household (Gen. xxxv, 
4). Chardin describes ear-rings, with talismanic fig- 
ures and characters on them, @s still existing in the 
East (Brown’s Antiquities, ii, 505). See AMULET. 


Ears. See Ear. il 

Earth, properly the name of a lanet on which 
we dwell. See GEoGRAPHY. : 

I. There are two Hebrew words thus rendered in 
the A.V., both of which are rendered by y7 in the 


| Sept., and this y# is rendered by ‘‘earth,”’ ‘‘Jand,” 


‘‘ sround,”’ in the New Testament. See also Dust. 

1. 77298, adamah’, is the earth in the sense of soil 
or ground, particularly as being susceptible of cultiva- 
tion; hence the expression M727N WAN, lit. “man of 
the ground,” for an agriculturist (Gen. ix, 20), The 
earth supplied the elementary substance of which 
man’s body was formed, and the terms adam and ada- 
mah are brought into juxtaposition, implying an ety- 
mologieal connection (Gen. ii, 7). See ApAM, The 
opinion that man’s body was formed of earth prevailed 
among the Greeks (Hesiod, Op. et Di. 61, 70; Plato, 
Rep. p. 269), the Romans (Virgil, Georg. ii, 341; Ovid, 
Met. i, 82), the Egyptians (Diod. Sic. i, 10), 
and other ancient nations. It is evidently 
based on the observation of the material into 
which the body is resolved after death (Job 
x, 9; Eccl. xii, 7), The law prescribed 
earth as the material out of which altars 
were to be raised (Bxod. xx, 24); Bahr 
(Symb. i, 488) sees in this a reference to the 
name adam: others, with more reason, com- 
pare the ara de cespite of the Romans (Ovid, 
Trist. v, 5, 9; Horace, Od. iii, 8, 4, 5), and 
view it as a precept of simplicity. Naa- 
man’s request for two mules’ burden of earth 
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(2 Kings v, 17) was based on the idea that Jehovah, 
like the heathen deities, was a local god, and could 
be worshipped acceptably only on his own soil. See 
GROUND. 

2. More generally 7X, € “rets, which is explained 
by Von Bohlen (Jntrod. to Gen. ii, 6) as meaning ety- 
mologically the Jow in opposition to the high, i. e. the 
heaven. It is applied in a more or less extended 
sense: 1, to the whole world (Gen. i, 1); 2, to land as 
opposed to sea (Gen. i, 10); 3, to a country (Gen. xxi, 
32); 4, toa plot of ground (Gen. xxiii, 15); and, 5, to 
the ground on which a man stands (Gen. xxxiii, 3) ; 
also, in a more general view, 6, to ‘‘the inhabitants of 
the earth” (Gen. vi, 11; xi, 1); 7, to heathen countries, 
as distinguished from the land of Israel, especially 
during the theocracy; i. e. all the rest of the world 
excepting Israel (2 Kings xviii, 25; 2 Chron. xiii, 9, 
etc.); particularly the empire of Chaldza and Assyria 
(Ezra i, 2); 8, in the New Testament especially, “‘ the 
earth’’ appears in our translation as applied to the land 
of Judea. As in many of these passages it might 
seem as if the habitable globe were intended, the use 
of so ambiguous a term as “the earth” should have 
been avoided, and the original rendered by ‘‘the 
land,”’ as in Lev. xxv, 23; Isa. x, 23, and elsewhere, 
This is the sense which the original bears in Matt. 
xxili, 85; xxvii, 45; Mark xv, 33; Luke iv, 25; xxi, 
23; Rom. ix, 28; James v,17. 9. Finally, in a spir- 
itual sense, the word is employed (in the N. T.) in con- 
trast with heaven, to denote things earthly and carnal 
(John iii, 31; Colos. iii,1, 2). See Wemyss, Symbol. 
Dict. s.v.; comp. WorRLD. 

To demand earth and water was a custom of the an- 
cient Persians, by which they required a people to ac- 
knowledge their dominion; Nebuchodonosor, in the 
Greek of Judith (ii, 7), commands Holofernes to march 
against the people of the West, who had refused sub- 
mission, and to declare to them that they were to pre- 
pare earth and water. Darius ordered his enyoys to 
demand earth and water of the Scythians ; and Mega- 
bysus required the same of Amyntas, king of Macedo- 
nia, in the name of Darius. Polybius and Plutarch 
notice this custom among the Persians. Some believe 
that these symbolical demands denoted dominion of 
the earth and sea; others, that the earth represented 
the food receivel@egm it, corn and fruits; the water, 
drink, which is ff ond part of human nourishment. 
Ececlus. xv, 16, in much the same sense, says, ‘‘ The 
Lord hath set fire and water before thee; stretch forth 
thy hand unto whether thou wilt; and ch. xxxix, 26, 
“‘Vire and water are the most necessary things to 
life.’” Fire and water were considered by the ancients 
as the first principles of the generation, birth, and 
preservation of man. Proscribed persons were de- 
barred from their use; as, on the contrary, wives in 
their nuptial ceremonies were obliged to touch them. 
See ELEMENT. 

II. The idea which the ancient Hebrews had of the 
figure of the earth can only be conjectured from inci- 
dental hints occasionlly given in Scripture (Isa. xl, 22; 
Prov. viii, 27; Job xxvi, 10; Psa. xxiv, 2; cxxxvi, 6). 
From these passages, taken together, says Rosenmiiller 
(Alterthumsk. I, i, 183 sq.), we obtain the notion of the 
earth’s disk as circular, rising out of the water, and 
surrounded with the ocean, the heaven being spread 
over it as a canopy. Though floating free in the 
boundless immensity of space, yet, through the Crea- 
tor’s might, it remains firmly fixed, without moving 
(1 Chron. xvii, 30; Psa. xciii,1; civ, 5; exix, 90). It 
is rather inconclusive, however, to infer the popular 
notions of the earth’s figure from what may have been 
nothing more than the bold imagery of poets. Some 
have supposed that so long as the Hebrews were a no- 
madic race, they conceived of the earth as resembling 
a round tent, with the expanse as its covering; but 
that in later times, when domiciled in Palestine, they 
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spoke of it as a splendid palace resting upon its many 
pillars (2 Sam. xxii, 8; Psa. lxxy, 3; civ, 5; Prov. 
viii, 25-29). The Greek and Roman writers (Hesiod, 
Theogn. 116 sq.; Ovid, Metam. i, 5 sq.; comp. Euseb. 
Prep. Ev. i, 10 [Sanchoniathon, ed. Orelli, p. 9 sq.]; 
Zendavesta, i, 170 sq.) also vary in their representa- 
tions on this point, describing the earth sometimes as 
an oblong square, sometimes as a cube, sometimes as 
a pyramid, sometimes as a chlamys, or outspread man- 
tle. (See Eichhorn, Urgesch. ed. Gabler, Niirnb. 1790; 
Déderlein Rel.-Unterr. vii, 59 Sq. 3 Beck, Weltgesch. i, 
99 sq.; Bauer, Hebr. Mythol. i, 63 sq.; De Wette, 
Bibl. Dogm. p. 76 sq.; Baumgarten-Crusius, Bibl, The- 
olog. p. 264 sq. ; Célln, Bibl. Theol. i, 166; Mignot, in 
the Mémoires de l Acad. des Inscr. xxxiv, 352 sq.; An- 
quetil, Oupnekhat, i, 409 sq.; Johannsen, Die kosmog. 
Ansichten d. Inder u. Hebr. Altona, 1823; Dornedden, 
in Eichhorn’s Btbl. x, 284 sq., 548 sq.; Gessner, in the 
Commentt. Soc. Goett. vol. ii; Corrodi, Beitr. zum vern. 
Denken, xviii, 15 sq.; Link, Urwelt, i, 268 sq.; Wag- 
ner, Geschichte d. Urgesch. p. 496 sq.; Umbreit, in the 
Stud. u. Kritiken, 1839, p. 189 sq. ; Ballenstedt, Die Ur- 
welt, 3d ed. Quedlinb. 1819; Von Schrank, Physik.- 
theolog. Erklar. der 6 Schipfungstage, Augsburg, 1829; 
Beke, Researches in Primeval Htstory, London, 1834; 
Burton, View of the Creation, London, 1836; Tholuck, 
Literar. Anzeig. 1833, No. 67-78; Keil, apologia Mos. 
traditionis, Dorpat, 1839; Benner, De censura Longini 
in verba Gen. t, 8, Giess. 1739; Burmeister, Gesch. d. 
Schipfung, Lips. 1543; Waterkeyn, Kosmos _Hieros. 
Grimma, 1846 ; Goguet, Urspr. d. Gesetze, ii, 227 -) See 
CosMoGony. 

Earthen VesseL or EARTHENWARE. 
TERY. 


See Port- 


Earthquake (W27, ra’ash, a shaking, cacpéc). 
The proximate cause of earthquakes, though by no 
means accurately defined, seems referable to the action 
of internal heat or fire. That the earth was once sub- 
ject to the action of a vast internal power springing 
probably from the development of subterranean or 
central heat, the elevations and depressions, and the 
generally scarred and torn character of its exterior 
make sufficiently evident. A power similar in kind, 
but more resfricted in degree, is still at work in the 
bowels of the ‘earth, and oceasionally breaks down all 
barriers and devastates certain parts of the world. 
There is good reason for holding that earthquakes are 
closely connected with volcanic agency. Both proba- 
bly spring from the same cause, and may be regarded 
as one mighty influence operating to somewhat dis- 
similar results. Volcanic agency, therefore, is an in- 
dication of earthquakes, and traces of the first may be 
taken as indications of the existence (either present or 
past, actual or possible) of the latter. (See Hitch- 
cock’s Geology, p. 234 sq.) The manifestation of these 
awful phenomena is restricted in its range. Accord- 
ingly, geologists have laid down certain volcanic re- 
gions or bands within which this manifestation takes 
place. Over these regions various traces of volcanic 
agency are found, such as either gaseous vapors, or 
hot springs, or bituminous substances, and in some 
instances (occasionally) active volcanoes. Several 
sources of bitumen are found on the Tigris, in the Per- 
sian mountains, near the Khartn, and at Bushire, as 
well as along the Euphrates. At Hit, especially, on 
the last-mentioned river, it exists on a very large scale, 
and, having been much used from the earliest times, 
seems inexhaustible. Abundant traces of it are also 
to be seen amid the ruins and over the entire vicinity 
of Hillah, the ancient Babylon. Syria and Palestine 
abound in volcanic appearances. Between the river 
Jordan and Damascus lies a volcanic tract. The en- 
tire country about the Dead Sea presents indubitable 
tokens of volcanic agency. Accordingly, these places 
come within one of ‘the volcanic regions. The chief 
of these are, (1) that which extends from the Caspian 
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Sea to the Azores; (2) from the Aleutian Isles to a, was not in the earthquake: and after the 


Moluceas ; @) that of the Andes; (4) the African; (6) 
the Icelandic. Syria and Palestine are embraced with- 
in the first band, and these countries have not unfre- 
quently been subject to earthquakes. (See Stanley, 
Palest. p. 279, 283, 285, 363; Volney, Trav. i, 281; Ru- 
segger, Rezsen, p. 205). See PALESTINE. 

That earthquakes were among the extraordinary 
phenomena of Palestine in ancient times is shown in 
their being an element in the poetical imagery of the 
Hebrews, and a source of religious admonition and 
devout emotion. An earthquake, when great, over- 
turns and changes the surface of the earth, subverting 
mountains, hills, and rocks, sinking some parts, eleva- 
ting others, altering the course of rivers, making ponds 
and lakes on dry lands, and drying up those that al- 
ready existed; and is therefore a proper symbol of 
great revolutions or changes in the government or po- 
litical world (Heb. xii, 26). See Wemyss, Symbolical 
Dict. s. vy. In Psalm xviii, 7, we read, ‘‘Then the 
earth shook and trembled; the foundations also of the 
hills moved and were shaken, because he was wroth’”’ 
(comp. Hab. iii, 6; Nah.i, 5; Isa. v, 25). It was not 
an unnatural transition that any signal display of the 
will, sovereignty, or goodness of Providence should 
be foretold in connection with, and accompanied as by 
other signs in the heavens above or on the earth be- 
low, so by earthquakes and their fearful concomitants 
(see Joel ii, 28; Matt. xxiv,7,29). Earthquakes are 
not unfrequently attended with fissures of the earth’s 
surface ; instances of this are recorded in connection 
with the destruction of Korah and his company (Num. 
xvi, 32; comp. Josephus, Ant. iv, 3,3), and at the time 
of our Lord’s death (Matt. xxvii, 51); the former may 
be paralleled by a similar occurrence at Oppido, in Ca- 
labria, A.D. 1783, where the earth opened to. the ex- 
tent of 500 and a depth of more than 200 feet, and 
again by the sinking of the bed of the Tagus at Lis- 
bon, in which the quay was swallowed up (Pfaff, 
Schipfungsgesch. p.115). These depressions are some- 
times on a very large scale; the subsidence of the val- 
ley of Siddim, at the southern extremity of the Dead 
Sea, may be attributed to an earthquake. Similar de- 
pressions have occurred in many districts, the most re- 
markable being the submersion and subsequent re-ele- 
vation of the temple of Serapis at Puteoli. The fre- 
quency of earthquakes about the Dead Sea is testified 
in the name Bela (Gen. xiv, 2; comp. Jerome ad Isa. 
xv). See Sopom. The awe which an earthquake 
never fails to inspire, ‘‘ conveying the idea of some 
universal and unlimited danger’ (Humboldt’s Kosmos, 
i, 212), rendered it a fitting token of the presence of 
Jehovah (1 Kings xix, 11); hence it is frequently no- 
ticed in connection with his appearance (Judg. v, 4; 2 
Sam. xxii,8; Psa. Ixxvii, 18; xevii,4; civ, 352; Amos 
viii,8; Hab. iii,10), Earthquakes, together with thun- 
der, lightning, and other fearful phenomena of nature, 
form no small portion of the stock of materials which 
the interpreters of the German rationalistic school em- 
ploy with no less liberality than confidence in order 
to explain after their manner events recorded in the 
Scriptures which have been commonly referred to the 
immediate agency of God. , Hezel, Paulus, and other 
miracle-exploders would, but for this resource, find 
their ‘‘oecupation gone.’ But, if there is reason for 
the statement that truth is sometimes stranger than 
fiction, it may with equal propriety be observed that 
their “‘ natural’ causes are most unnatural, unlikely, 
and insufficient. See Mrrac.es. ; 

The first visitation of the kind recorded as having 
happened to Palestine was in the reign of Ahab (about 
B.C. 905), when Elijah (1 Kings xix, 11,12) was di- 
rected to go forth and stand upon the mountain before 
Jehovah: ‘‘And behold Jehovah passed by, and a great 
and strong wind rent the mountains, and brake in 
pieces the rocks before Jehoyah ; but Jehovah was not 
in the wind: and after the wind an earthquake; but 


earthquake a fire; but Jehovah was not in the fire: 
and after the fire a still small voice.” A terrible 
earthquake took place ‘in the days of Uzziah, king 
of Judah” (B.C. 781), which Josephus (Ant. ix, 10, 4) 
says “shook the ground, and a rent was made in the 
Temple, so that the rays of the sun shone through it, 
which, falling upon the king’s face, struck him with 
the leprosy,’”’ a punishment which the historian as- 
scribes to the wrath of God consequent on Uzziah’s 
usurpation of the priest’s office. That this earthquake 
was of an awful character may be learned from the 
fact that Zechariah (xiv, 5) thus speaks respecting it : 
‘Ye shall flee as ye fled from before the earthquake in 
the days of Uzziah, king of Judah:” and it likewise 
appears from Amos (i, 1) that the event was so strik- 
ing, and left such deep impressions on men’s minds, 
as to become a sort of epoch from which to date and 
reckon; the prophet’s words are, ‘“‘two years before 
the earthquake.” See Uzzian. From Zech. xiy, 4 
we are led to infer that a great convulsion took place 
at this time in the Mount of Olives, the mountain be- 
ing split so as to leave a valley between its summits. 
Josephus records something of the sort, but his account 
is by no means clear, for his words (row épove azop- 
payhvat 70 tyucv Tov Kara Tiy vou’) can hardly 
mean the western half of the mountain, as Whiston 
seems to think, but the half of the western mountain, i. 
e. of the Mount of Evil Counsel, though it is not clear 
why this height particularly should be termed the 
western mountain. We cannot but think that the two 
accounts have the same foundation, and that the Mount 
of Olives was really affected by the earthquake. Hit- 
zig (Comm. in Zech.) suggests that the name NW 2, 
‘“corruption,’’ may have originated at this time, the 
rolling down of the side of the hill, as described by Jo- 
sephus, entitling it to be described as the destroying 
mountam, in the sense in which the term occurs in Jer. 
li, 25. See AZAL. : 
The only important or clear earthquake mentioned 
in the New Testament (except the doubtful one of 
Matt. xxviii, 2) is that which happened at the cruci- 
fixion of the Saviour of mankind (Matt. xxvii, 50-1; 
comp. Luke xxiii, 44-5; Mark xv, 33). The concomi- 
tant darkness is most naturally held to have been an 
attendant on the earthquake. Earthquakes are not 
seldom attended by accompaniments which obscure 
the light of day during (as in this case from the sixth 
to the ninth hour, that is, from 12 o'clock at noon to 3 
o’clock P.M.) several hours. If this is the fact, then 
the record is consistent with natural phenomena, and 
the darkness which sceptics have pleaded against 
speaks actually in favor of the credibility of the Gos- 
pel. Now it is well known to naturalists that such 
obscurations are by no means uncommon. It may be 
enough to ‘give the following instances. A very re- 
markable volcanic eruption took place on the 19th of 
January, 1835, in the volcano of Cosegiiina, situated in 
the Bay of Fonseca (usually called the coast of Con- 
chagua), in Central America. The eruption was pre- 
ceded by a rumbling noise, accompanied by a column 
of smoke which issued from the mountain, increasing 
until it assumed the form and appearance of a large 
dense cloud, which, when viewed at the distance of 
thirty miles, appeared like an immense plume of feath- 
ers, rising with considerable velocity, and expanding 
in every direction. In the course of the two follow- 
ing days several shocks of earthquakes were felt; the 
morning of the 22d rose fine and clear, but a dense 
cloud of a pyramidal form was observed in the direc- 
tion of the voleano. This gradually ascended, and by 
11 o'clock A.M. it had spread over the whole firma- 
ment, entirely obscuring the light of day, the darkness 
equalling in intensity that of the most clouded night : 
this darkness continued with little intermission for 
three days; during the whole time a fine black pow- 
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der continued to fall. 
half of Central America. The convulsion was such as 
to change the outline of the coast, turn the course of a 
river, and form two new islands. Precisely analogous 
phenomena were exhibited on occasions of earthquakes 
that took place at Cartago, in Central America, when 
there prevailed a dense black fog, which lasted for 
three days (Recreations in Physical Geography, p. 382). 
In the case of the volcanic eruption which overwhelm- 
ed Herculaneum and Pompeii (A.D. 79), we learn from 
the younger Pliny that a dense column of vapor was 


‘first seen rising vertically from Vesuvius, and then 


spreading itself out laterally, so that its upper portion 
resembled the head, and its lower the trunk of a pine. 
This black cloud was pierced occasionally by flashes 
of fire as vivid as lightning, succeeded by darkness 
more profound than night, and ashes fell even at Mi- 
aenum,. These appearances agree perfectly with those 
witnessed in more recent eruptions, especially those of 
Monte Nuovo in 1588, and Vesuvius in 1822. Indeed 
earthquakes appear to exert a very marked influence 
on our atmosphere: among other efiects, Lyell (Prin- 
ciples of Geology, i, 400) enumerates sudden gusts of 
wind, interrupted by dead calms ; evolution of electric 
matter or of inflammable gas from the soil, with sul- 
phureous and mephitic vapors; a reddening of the 
sun’s disk, and a haziness in the air often continued for 
months (Joel ii, 30,31). Other interpreters, however, 
understand the earthquake in Matt, xxvii, 54 to have 
been merely some special and supernatural operation 
of God, in attestation of the marvellous work that was 
in progress, producing a tremulous motion in the im- 
mediate locality, and in connection therewith a sensible 
consternation in the minds of the immediate actors ; 
hence there is no other historical allusion to it. This 
view is confirmed by its being in the second case con- 
nected with the angel’s descent (Matt. xxviii, 2; comp. 
1 Sam. xiv, 15). Like the one that occurred at Phil- 
ippi (Acts xvi, 16), it is perhaps to be regarded as a 
somewhat exceptional phenomenon, wrought for a spe- 
cific purpose, and consequently very limited as to its 
sphere of action. Nor does it appear from any notices 
of Scripture that the phenomena of earthquakes, in the 
ordinary and extensive sense of the term, played more 
than a very occasional and subordinate part in the 
scenes and transactions of sacred history. Treatises 
in Latin on the earthquake at our Saviour’s passion 
have been written by Berger (Viteb, 1710), Posner 
(Jen. 1672), Schmerbauch (Lubben. 1756), Schmid (Jen. 
1683). See DARKNESS. 

An earthquake devastated Judzea some years (31) 
before the birth of our Lord, at the time of the battle 
of Actium, which Josephus (Ant. xy, 52) reports was 
such ‘‘as had not happened at any other time, which 
brought great destruction upon the cattle in that coun- 
try. About ten thousand men also perished by the 
fall of houses.”” ‘Jerome writes of an earthquake 
which, in the time of his childhood (about A.D. 315), 
destroyed Rabbath Moab (Jerome on /satah, xv). The 
writers of the Middle Ages also speak of earthquakes 
in Palestine, stating that they were not only formida- 
ble, but frequent. In 1834 an earthquake shook Jeru- 
salem, and injured the chapel of the nativity at Bethle- 
hem. In 1837 (Jan. 1) Jerusalem and its vicinity were 
visited by severe shocks of earthquake, yet the city 
remains without serious injury from these subterrane- 
an causes. This last earthquake totally overthrew the 
village of Safed, in Galilee (Thomson, Land and Book, 
i, 428 sq.). For a full account of these and others, af- 
fecting various parts of Syria, see Kitto, Phys. Hist. 
of Palest. yol. ii, ch. iv. Comp. Bulenger, in Graevii 
Thesaur. VY, 515 sq.; Forbiger, Handb. d. alt. Geogr. i, 
636 sq. 


East is the rendering of the following terms in the 
English Bible. See GEoGRAPHY. 


1. 252, mizrach’, properly denotes the rising, sc. 
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This darkness extended walle the sun, and strictly corresponds with the Gr. dva- 


rodn, and the Lat. oriens. It is used tropically for 
the east indefinitely (Psa. cili, 12; Dan. viii, 9; Amos 
viii, 12, etc.); also definitely for some place in rela- 
tion to others, thus, ‘‘The land of the east,” i. e. the 
country lying to the east of Syria, the Elymais (Zech. 
viii, 7); ‘‘the east of Jericho” (Josh. iv, 19); ‘‘the 
east gate” (Neh. iii, 29), and adverbially ‘‘ eastward” 
(1 Chron. vii, 28; ix, 24, etc.). Sometimes the full 
expression WQU-M737, sun-rise, is used (indefinitely, 
Isa. xli, 25; definitely, Judg. xi,18). See below. 

2. DIP, ke’dem (with its modifications), properly 
means what ts in front of, before (comp. Psa. cxxxix, 
5; Isa.ix,11[12]). As the Hebrews, in pointing out 
the quarters, looked towards the east, BP, fore, came 
to signify the east, as TiMX, behind, the west, and 
7703, the right hand, the south. In this sense kedem 
is used (a) indefinitely, Gen. xi, 2; xiii, 11, ete.; (6) 
relatively, Num. xxxiv, 11, etc.; (¢) definitely, to de- 
note the regions lying to the east of Palestine (Gen. 
xxix,1; Num. xxiii, 7; Isa. ix, 11; sometimes in the 
full form, DIP" 7S, “ land of the east’’ (Gen. xxv, 6), 
the inhabitants of which are denominated D37"23, 
‘« children of the east.” See BENE-KEDEM. ; 

Sometimes kedem and mizrach are used together (e. 
g. Exod. xxvii, 13; Josh. xix, 12), which is, after all, 
not so tautological as it appears to be in our transla- 
tion ‘‘on the east side eastward.’’ Bearing in mind 
this etymological distinction, it is natural that kedem 
should be used when the four quarters of the world 
are described (as in Gen. xiii, 14; xxviii, 14; Job xxiii, 
8, 9; Ezek. xlvii, 18 sq.), and mizrach when the east 
is only distinguished from the west (Josh. xi, 3; Psa. 
1, 1; ciii, 12; cxiii, 3; Zech. viii, 7), or from some 
other one quarter (Dan. viii, 9; xi, 44; Amos viii, 12); 
exceptions to this usage occur in Psa. evii, 3, and Isa. 
xliii, 5, each, however, admitting of explanation. 
Again, kedem is used in a strictly geographical sense 
to describe a spot or country immediately before an- 
other in an easterly direction; hence it occurs in such 
passages as Gen. ii, 8; ili, 24; xi, 2; xiii, 11; xxv, 
G6; and hence the subsequent application of the term, 
as a proper name (Gen. xxv, 6, eastward, unto the land 
of Kedem), to the lands lying immediately eastward of 
Palestine, viz. Arabia, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, etc.; 
on the other hand, mizrach is used of the far east with 
a less definite signification (Isa. xli, 2, 25; xliii, 5; 
xlvi, 11). In describing aspect or direction, the terms 
are used indifferently (comp. kedem in Ley. i, 16, and 
Josh. vii, 2, with mizrach in 2 Chron. vy, 12,and 1 Chron. 
v, 10). See West, etc. 

‘The East’”’ is the name given by the ancient He- 
brews to a certain region, without any regard to its 
relation to the eastern part of the heavens, compre- 
hending not only Arabia Deserta and the lands of 
Moab and Ammon, which really lay to the east of Pal- 
estine, but also Armenia, Assyria, Mesopotamia, Bab- 
ylonia, and Chaldewa, which were situated rather to 
the north than the east of Judea. Its geographical 
boundaries include Syria, the countries beyond the 
Tigris and Euphrates, and the shores of the Indian 
Ocean and of the Arabian Gulf. The name given to 
this entire region by the Hebrews was BAP yOS 
(avarony), or the land of Kedem or East ; by the Bab- 
ylonians it was called 193, or “ApaPia, Arabia. Its 
miscellaneous population were called by the former 
“sons of the East,” or Orientals, and by the latter 
either Arabians, or the ‘‘people of the West.’’ The 
Jews themselves also apply to them the Babylonian 
name in some of their books written after the Captiv- 
ity (2 Chron. xxii, 1; Neh. ii, 9). The Arabs ancient- 
ly denominated themselves, and do to this day, by 
either of these names. To this region belong the 
“kings of the East’’ (Isa. xix, 11; Jer. xxy, 19-25, 
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Heb.). The following passages may suffice as in- 
stances showing the arbitrary application of the term 
“east” to this region. Balaam says that Balak, king 
of Moab, had brought him from the mountains of the 
east (Num. xxiii, 7), i. e. from Pethor on the Euphra- 
tes. Isaiah places Syria in the east (ix, 11), “the Syr- 
jans from the east” (bishop Lowth). The distinction 
seems evident in Gen. xxix, 1, “Jacob came unto the 
land of the children of the East.” It occurs again in 
Judg. vi, 3, ‘Even the children of the East came 
against them” (Sept. of viol dvarody; Vulg. cateri 
Orientalium nationum). The preceding facts enable us 
to account for the prodigious numbers of persons some- 
times assembled in war against the Israelites (Judg. 
vi, 5; vii, 12), ‘‘and the children of the East were like 
grasshoppers for multitude,’ and for the astonishing 
carnage recorded (Judg. viii, 10), ‘‘there fell a hun- 
dred and twenty thousand men that drew the sword.” 
It seems that the inhabitants of this region were dis- 
tinguished for their proficiency in the arts and sciences 
(comp. 1 Kings i, 4, 30), and were addicted in the time 
of Isaiah to superstition (Isa. xxvi). See ARABIA. 

The east seems to have been regarded as symbolical 
of distance (Isa. xlvi, 11), as the land stretched out in 
these directions without any known limit. In Isa. ii, 
6, the house of Jacob is said to be “replenished from 
the east” (O7p72 nN22), which some explain as refer- 
ring to witchcraft, or the arts of divination practised in 
the East, while others, with greater probability, under- 
stand it of the men of the East, the diviners and sooth- 
sayers who came from the east (comp. Job xv, 2); the 
correct text may, however, be DOP, with sorcery, 
which gives a better sense (Gesen. Thesaur. p. 1193). 
See WITCHCRAFT. 


3. “AvaroAn, sun-rise. This word usually occurs in 
the plural, and without the article. When, therefore, 
we read, as in Matt. ii, 1, 2, that ‘‘yayou amd avaro- 
Ay came to Jerusalem saying we have seen his star 
éy ry avaTo\y, mwe are led to suspect some special 
reason for such a variation. The former phrase is 
naturally rendered as equivalent to Oriental Magi, 
and the indefinite expression is to be explained by ref- 
erence to the use of BI in the Old Test. The latter 
phrase offers greater difficulty. If it be taken=“‘in 
the east,’ the questions arise why the singular and 
not the customary plural should be used ? why the ar- 
ticle should be added ? and why the wise men should 
have seen the star in the east when the place where 
the child was lay to the west of their locality (unless, 
indeed, iv 77 avaro\y relates to the star, and not 
the wise men themselves, to whom it seems to refer). 
Pressed by the difficulties thus suggested, the majority 
of recent interpreters take éy r7 avaroAy) literally =i 
its rise, and trace a correspondence of this with the 
rexOeic of the preceding clause: they inquired for the 
child, whom they knew to be born, because they had 
_-seen the rising of his star, the signal of his birth. Al- 

ford objects to this, that for such a meaning we should 
expect avrov, if not in ver. 2, certainly in ver. 9; but 
the construction falls under the case where the article, 
by indicating something closely associated with the 
subject, supersedes the use of the demonstrative pro- 
noun. In the Sept. avarodai is used both for kedem 
and mizrach. It should be observed that the expres- 
sion is, with but few exceptions (Dan. viii, 9; Rev. xxi, 
13; comp. vii, 2; xvi, 12, from which it would seem 
to have been John’s usage to insert 7)\iov), avarodat 
(Matt. ii, 1; viii, 11; xxiv, 27; Luke xiii, 29), and not 
avaro\n. It is hardly possible that Matthew would 
use the two terms indifferently in succeeding verses 
(ii, 1, 2), particularly as he adds the article to avaro- 
dy, which is invariably absent in other cases (comp. 
Rey. xxi, 13). He seems to imply a definiteness in 
the locality—that it was the country called DIP, or 
avaroXn (comp. the modern Anatolia), as distinct from 
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the quarter or point of the compass (dvaro\at) in 
which it lay. In confirmation of this, it may be no- 
ticed that in the only passage where the article is pre- 
fixed to kedem (Gen. x, 30), the term is used for a def. 
inite and restricted locality, namely, Southern Arabia, 
—Kitto, s.v.; Smith, s.v. See Srar ry rue Easr, 

The only other terms rendered ‘‘east’’ in the Scrip- 
tures are the following: MAOWN (charsuth’, pottery), 
applied to a gate of Jerusalem, improperly called ‘“‘ cast 
gate” (Jer. xix, 2), but meaning the potters’ gate (q. 
y.), 1. e. one which led to the ‘potters’ field” in the 
valley of Hinnom (see Strong’s Harmony and Exposi- 
tion, Appendix ii, p. 11), See Jerusauem. Nia 
(motsa’, a going forth, as it is elsewhere usually ren- 
dered), applied poetically to sun-rise (Psa. lxxy, 6). 
For ‘‘east-wind,” ‘‘ east-sea,’’ see below. 

EAST, Turnine TowArps THE. 1. The earliest 
churches faced eastward ; at a later period (4th or 5th 
century) this was reversed, and the sacramental table 
was placed at the east, so that worshippers facing it 
in their devotions were turned towards the east. The 
Jewish custom was to turn to the west in prayer. Soc- 
rates says (Zccles. Hist. bk. vi, ch. vy) that the church of 
Antioch had its altar on the west, i.e. towards Jerusa- 
lem, 2. Many fanciful reasons are assigned, both by 
ancient writers and by modern ritualists, for worship- 
ping towards the east. Among them are the follow- 
ing: ‘‘(1.) The rising sun was the symbol of Christ, the 
Sun of Righteousness; and, since people must worship 
towards some quarter of the heavens, they chose that 
which led them to Christ by symbolical representa- 
tion (Tertullian, Apol. i, 16). (2.) The east was the 
place of paradise, our ancient habitation and country, 
which we lost in the first Adam by the Fall, and 
whither we hope to be restored again, as to our native 
abode and rest, in the second Adam, Christ our Sav- 
iour (A post. Const. lib. ii, c. 57). (3.) The east was con- 
sidered the most honorable part of the creation, being 
the seat of light and brightness. (4.) Christ made his 
appearance on earth in the east, and thence ascended 
into heaven, and there will appear again at the last 
day. The authority of many of the fathers has been 
adduced by ecclesiastical writers in support of these 
views. The author of the Questions to Antiochus, un- 
der the name of Athanasius, gives this account of the 
practice: ‘We do not,’ says he, ‘worship towards the 
east, as if we thought God any way shut up in those 
parts of the world, but because God is in himself the 
true Light. In turning, therefore, towards the created 
light, we do not worship it, but the great Creator of it ; 
taking occasion from that most excellent element to 
adore the God who was before all elements and ages 
in the world.’ A little attention to geography shows 
that these are nothing but fancies. That part of the 
heavens, for example, which is east at six o’clock in 
the morning, is west at six o’clock in the evening, so 
that we cannot at both these periods pray towards 
‘that quarter of the heavens where (according to 
Wheatly) God is supposed to have his peculiar resi- 
dence of glory,’ unless, if we turn to the east at morn- 
ing prayer, we turn to west at even song. Not only 
so, but two individuals on opposite sides of the globe, 
though both suppose that they are praying with their 
faces to the east, are, so far as it respects each other, 
or any particular ‘quarter'of the heavens,’ praying in 
opposite directions, one east and the other west, one 
looking towards that ‘quarter,’ the other away from 
it. So that all such reasons are rendered futile by the 
geographical fact that, owing to the rotation of the 
earth on its axis, every degree of longitude becom 
during the twenty-four hours both east and wesli 

8. Turning East in Baptism.—In the ancient bap- 
{isteries were two apartments: first, a porch or ante- 
room (mo0at\ro¢ olkoc), where the catechumens made 
their renunciations of Satan and confessions of faith ; 
and the inner room (éowrepoc¢ oikoc), Where the cere- 
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mony of baptism was performed. When the catechu- 
mens were brought into the former of these they were 
placed with their faces to the west, and were then 
commanded to renounce Satan with some gesture and 
rite expressing an indignation against him, as by 
stretching out their hands, or folding them, or strik- 
ing them together, and sometimes by spitting at him 
as if he were present. The words generally used by 
the candidate were, ‘‘ I renounce Satan, and his works, 
and his pomps, and his service, and his angels, and 
his inventions, and all things that belong to him, or 
‘that are subject to him.” The reason assigned by 
Cyril (Catech. Mystag.) for standing with the face to 
the west during this adjuration is that the west is the 
place of darkness; and Satan is darkness, and his 
kingdom is darkness. That the candidate turned his 
face to the east, and made his solemn confession of 
obedience to Christ, generally in these words, ‘‘I give 
myself up to thee, O Christ, to be governed by thy 
laws.’’ This was called promissum, pactum, or votum— 
a promise, a covenant, a vow. The face was turned 
to the east because, as Cyril tells his disciples, since 
they had renounced the devil, the paradise of God, 
which was planted in the east, and whence our first 
parents were driven for their transgression into ban- 
ishment, was now laid open to them.—Bingham, Orig. 
Eccles. bk. xi, ch. vii, §4; Farrar, Eccles. Dict. s. v. 

4, It is ‘‘a curious instance of the inyeteracy of 
popular custom that in Scotland, where everything 
that savored of ancient usage was set aside as popish 
by the reformers, the practice of burying with the feet 
to the east was maintained in the old churchyards ; 
nor is it uncommon still to set down churches with a 
scrupulous regard to east and west. In modern cem- 
eteries in England and Scotland no attention appears 
to be paid to the old punctilio of interring with the 
feet to the east, the nature of the ground alone being 
considered in the disposition of graves’? (Chambers, 
Encyclopedia, s. y.).—Wheatly, On Common Prayer, 
ch. ii, § 2; Hook, Eccles. Dict. s. v.; Bingham, Orig. 
Eccl, xiii, viii, 15. See Cuurcu EpIrices. 

Bastburn, James Watris, A.M., a Protestant 
Episcopal minister, was born in London Sept. 26, 1797. 
In 1803 he came to New York, and in 1816 passed 
A.B. of Columbia College. In 1818 he became rector 
of St.George’s, Accomac County, Va., where his min- 
istry is still spoken of with great respect. In 1819 he 
sailed for Santa Cruz, and died on the 2d of December 
of the same year. He composed the beautiful Trinity 
Sunday Hymn; a lyric, entitled The Summer Midnight ; 
a poem, Yamoyden, a Tale of the Wars of King Philip ; 
and various anonymous essays.—Sprague, Ann. v, 639. 

East, Christianity inthe. See Arabia; Asta; 
Curva; InpIA; JAPAN. 

East Gate. See under East. 

Bast Sea (with the art. "2250 5M, ha-yam 
hak-kadmoni’, the forward sea ; Sept. » SON ae ”) 
mowrTn) is an epithet used in two passages (Joel ii, 20; 
Ezek. xlvii, 18) of the DeAp Sea (q. v.), because it 
lay on the eastern side of the Holy Land. The Medi- 
terranean Sea, because lying in the opposite direction, 
was on a like account called the West Sea, or the sea 
on the western border (Num. xxxiv, 6; Josh. xy, 12, 
etc.). See SEA. 

East Wind (0°, kadim’, prop. the east [as 
often rendered], i. e. eastern quarter; hence ellipti- 
cally for the wind from that direction, Job xxvii, 21; 
Isa. xxvii, 8; Jer. xviii, 17; Ezek. xxix, 26; the full 
expression DIP 797 also occurs, Exod. x, 13, 14, 21; 
Psa. xlviti, 8; Ezek. xvii, 10). This is in Scripture 
frequently referred to as a wind of considerable 
strength, and also of a peculiarly dry, parching, and 
blighting nature. In Pharaoh’s dream the thin ears 
of corn are represented as being blasted by an east 
wind, as, in a later age, Jonah’s gourd was withered 
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and himself scorched by ‘‘a vehement east wind” 
(Gen, xli, 6; Jonah iv, 8); and often in the prophets, 
when a blighting desolation is spoken of, it is associa- 
ted with the east wind, either as the instrumental cause 
or as a lively image of the evil (Ezek. xvii, 10; xix, 
12; Hos. xiii, 15; Hab. i, 9, etc.). This arose from the 
fact that in Egypt, Palestine, and the lands of the Bi- 
ble generally, the east wind, or a wind more or less 
from an eastern direction, blows over burning deserts, 
and consequently is destitute of the moisture which 
is necessary to promote vegetation. In Egypt it is 
rather a south-east than an east wind, which is com- 
monly found most injurious to health and fruitfulness ; 
but this also is familiarly called an east wind, and it 
often increases to great violence. Ukert thus sums 
up the accounts of modern travellers on the subject: 
‘Tn the spring the south wind oftentimes springs up 
towards the south-east, increasing to a whirlwind. 
The heat then seems insupportable, although the ther- 
mometer does not always rise very high. As long as 
the south-east wind continues, doors and windows are 
closed, but the fine dust penetrates everywhere; every- 
thing dries up; wooden vessels warp and crack. The 
thermometer rises suddenly from 16-20° up to 30-36°, 
and even 38° of Reaumur. This wind works destruc- 
tion upon everything. The grass withers, so that it 
entirely perishes if this wind blows long’’ (Geogr. p. 
111). It is stated by another traveller, Wansleb, with 
special reference to the strong east wind employed on 
the occasion of the passage of the Israelites through 
the Red Sea, which took place shortly after Easter: 
“From Easter to Pentecost is the most stormy part of 
the year, for the wind commonly blows during this 
time from the Red Sea, from the east’’ (see in Heng- 
stenberg’s Egypt and the Books of Moses, p. 9 sq.). 
There is nothing, therefore, in the scriptural allusions 
to this wind which is not fully borne out by the reports 
of modern travellers; alike by sea and by land it is 
now, as it has ever been, an unwelcome visitant, and 
carries along with it many diggmeerte effects.— 
Fairbairn, s.v. See WIND. ’ 

Easter (xacya, a Gr, form of the Heb. MDB, and 
so Latinized by the Vulgate pascha), i. e. Passover. 
Easter is a word of Saxon origin, and imports a god- 
dess of the Saxons, or, rather, of the East, Estera, in 
honor of whom sacrifices being annually offered about 
the Passover time of the year (spring), the name be- 
came attached by association of ideas to the Christian 
festival of the resurrection, which happened at the 
time of the Passover: hence we say Faster-day, Easter- 
Sunday, but very improperly ; as we by no means re- 
fer the festival then kept to the goddess of the ancient 
Saxons. So the present German word for Easter, 
Ostern, is referred to the same goddess, Estera or Os- 
tera.—Calmet, s. v. The occurrence of this word in 
the A.V. of Acts xii, 4—‘‘ Intending after Easter to 
bring him forth to the people’—is chiefly noticeable 
as an example of the want of consistency in the trans- 
lators. See AUTHORIZED VeERsION. In the earlier 
English versions Easter had been frequently used as 
the translation of waoya, At the last revision Pass- 
over was substituted in all passages but this. It 
would seem from this, and from the use of such words 
as ‘‘robbers of churches” (Acts xix, 37), ‘‘town-clerk” 
(xix, 35), “ sergeants’? (xvi, 35), ‘ deputy” (xiii, 7, 
etc.), as if the Acts of the Apostles had fallen into the 
hands of a translator who acted on the principle of 
choosing, not the most correct, but the most familiar 
equivalents (comp. Trench, On the Authorized Version 
of the N. T. p. 21).—Smith, s. vy. For all that regards 
the nature and celebration of the feast referred to in 
Acts xii, 4, see PASSOVER. 

EASTER, CELEBRATION or. Inthe ancient Church 
the seventh day of Passion-week (q. v.), the great Sab- 
bath, as it was called, was observed with rigorous pre- 
cision as a day of fasting. Religious worship was 
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celebrated by night; and the vigils continued till 
cock-crowing, the hour at which it is supposed our 
Lord arose. At this hour the stillness of these mid- 
night vigils was broken by the joyful acclamation, 
‘*The Lord is risen! The Lord is risen! The Lord 
is risen indeed!” The day of Easter was celebrated 
with every demonstration of joy as a second jubilee. 
There was 2 solemn celebration of the Lord’s Supper ; 
the baptism of catechumens; appropriate salutations, 
and demonstrations of joy ; the liberation of prisoners, 
and the manumission of slaves. Charities were dis- 
pensed to the needy. Courts of justice were closed. 
The heathen were forbidden to celebrate public spec- 
tacles in order that the devotions of Christians might 
not be interrupted. The week following was consid- 
ered as a continuation of the festival. During this 
time, those who had been baptized at Easter continued 
arrayed in white, in token of that purity of life to 
which they were bound by baptism. On the Sunday 
following they laid aside their garments of white, and 
were welcomed as members of the Church.—Bingham, 
Orig. Eccles, bk. xx, ch. v. 

EASTER Conrroverstes. There was much con- 
troversy in the early Church as to the days on which 
our Lord’s resurrection ought to be celebrated. The 
churches of Asia Minor celebrated the death of the 
Lord on the day corresponding to the 14th of the 
month Nisan, on which day, according to the opinion 
of the whole ancient Church, the crucifixion took place. 
The Western churches, on the other hand, were of 
opinion that the crucifixion should be annually com- 
memorated on the particular day of the week on which 
it occurred, that is, Friday. The resurrection was ac- 
cordingly commemorated by the former party on the 
day corresponding to the 16th of Nisan, and by the 
other party on the Sunday following Good Friday. 
The two parties also differed with rezard to the fasting 
preceding Easter. The Western churches viewed the 
death-day of Christ exclusively as a day of mourning, 
and they did not terminate thi time of fasting until 
the day of resurrection. The churches of Asia Minor, 
on the other hand, looking upon the death of Christ 


wholly as the redemption of mankind, terminated fast- | 


ing at the hour of Christ’s death (3 o’clock in the af- 
ternoon), and immediately after celebrated the Agape 
and the Lord’s Supper. In addition to these two par- 
ties, both of which were within the old catholic Church, 
there was another, repudiated by the Church as heret- 
ical. This third party, an Ebionitic sect, agreed with 
the churches of Asia Minor in adhering to the com- 
memoration of the day of the month (14th and 16th of 
Nisan), but differed from them in insisting upon the 
continuance of the obligatory character of the ancient 
law, and the consequent duty of Christians to celebrate 
the Jewish Passover. Both were called Quartodeci- 
mani, from the fourteenth (Latin guartodecimus) day 
of the month on which they commemorated the death 
of Christ. Eusebius mentions (/ist. Eccles. v, 23; 
Vita Constant. iii, 19) Palestine, Pontus, Gallia, Rome, 
Osroene, Corinth, Pheenicia, Alexandria, as churches 
following the Western practice. To these the emperor 
Constantine, in a circular enjoining the observance of 
a decree of the Nicene Council on the subject, adds all 
Italy, Africa, Spain, Britain, Greece. Thus the West- 
ern practice appears to have largely prevailed. Its 
adherents traced its origin to the apostles Peter and 
Paul, while the churches of Asia Minor rested their 
differing practice upon the authority of the apostle 
John. Both parties adhered to the name of Pascha 
(Passover), by which they understood sometimes the 
whole week commemorating the Passion, sometimes 
the specially festive days of this week. In the course 
of time (it is not known when) the death-day was dis- 
tinguished as réoya cravowoioy, and the day of res- 
urrection as rdcya avacracoy. Irenzus explicitly 
bears testimony that the bishops of Rome up to Xys- 
tus (at the beginning of the 2d century) kept peace 
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with the adherents of the other practice. The first 
effort to come to an agreement on the controversy was 
made by bishop Polycarp, of Smyrna, about the middle 
of the 2d century, when on a visit to bishop Anicet, of 
Rome. The two bishops received each other with the 
kiss of peace, but neither of them was willing to sacri- 
fice the practice of his predecessors. Nevertheless they 
parted in kindness, and peace continued to reign be- 
tween the two parties. A few years later, the Ebion- 
itish Quartodecimani caused great trouble at Laodicea 
(about 170), at Rome (about 180), where a certain Blas- 
tus was at their head, and in other places. Books 
against them were written by Melito of Sardis and 
Apollinaris of Hierapolis, both of whom were adhe- 
rents of the practice of Asia Minor; by Clement of Al- 
exandria and Hippolytus (about the middle of the 3d 
century). Of all these books only fragments are left. 
That of Hippolytus shows that at this time the Jewish 
Quartodecimani were regarded by the Church as here- 
tics. The first serious dispute between the parties with- 
in the old Catholic Church broke out about 196, when 
bishop Victor, of Rome, issued a circular to the leading 
bishops of the Church, requesting them to hold synods 
in their provinces, and to introduce the Western prac- 
tice. Some complied with this request ; but the synod 
held by bishop Polycrates, of Ephesus, emphatically re- 
fused, and approved the letter of bishop Polycrates, 
who, in defence of the Asiatic practice, referred Victor 
to the authority of the apostles Philip and John, to 
Polycarp, and to seven of his relations, who before him 
had been bishops of Ephesus. Victor at first intended 
to excommunicate the Asiatic churches, and therefore 
issued an encyclical to the Christians of those regions, 
but whether he really carried out his threat is not cer- 
tain; the words of Eusebius (ist. Eccles. v, 24) on the 
movements of Victor are by some understood as im- 
plying a real execution of the excommunication, while 
the more common opinion is, that, in consequence of 
the indignant remonstrances against such a usurpation 
of power by the Western bishops, especially by Irene- 
us, the threat was never executed. 

Thus far the controversy between the Asiatic and 
the Western churches had only concerned two points, 
namely, (1) whether the day of the week or the day of 
the month on which the death of Christ occurred 
should be commemorated; (2) when the fasting ought 
to be terminated. Now a third point of dispute arose, 
as to the time when the 14th day of Nisan really oc- 
curred. Many of the Church fathers are of opinion 
that, according to the original calculation of the Jews 
up to the time of the destruction of Jerusalem, the 
14th of Nisan had always.been after the spring equi- 
nox, and that it was only in consequence of a miscal- 
culation of the later Jews that the 14th of Nisan occa- 
sionally fell before the equinox. They therefore in- 
sisted that the 14th of Nisan, which for both parties 
within the Church determined the time of Taster, 
should always be after the equinox. As the year of 
the Jews is a lunar year, and the 14th of Nisan always 
a full-moon day, the Christians who adopted the above 
astronomical view, whenever tke 14th of Nisan fell 
before the equinox, would celebrate the death of Christ 
one month later than the Jewish Passover. As the 
Christians could now no longer rely on the Jewish cal- 
endar, they had to make their own calculations of the 
time of Easter. These calculatigns frequently differ- 
ed, partly from reasons already set forth, and partly 
because the date of the equinox was fixed by some at 
the 18th of March, by others at the 19th, by others at 
the 21st of March. The Council of Arles in 314 en- 
deavored to establish uniformity, but its decrees do 
not appear to have had great effect. The subject was 
therefore again discussed and acted upon by the Gcu- 
menical Council of Nice, which decreed that Easter 
should be celebrated throughout the Church after the 
equinox, on the Friday following the 14th of Nisan. 
It was also provided that the Church of Alexandria, 
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as being distinguished in astronomical science, should 
annually inform the Church of Rome on what day of 
the calends or ides Easter should be celebrated, and 
the Church of Rome should notify all the churches of 
the world. But even these decrees of the Council of 
Nice did not put a stop to all differences, and it was 
reserved to the calculation of Dionysius Exiguus (q. 
vy.) to gradually introduce uniformity of practice into 
the whole Church. Some countries, like Great Brit- 
ain, did not abandon their ancient practice until after 
a long resistance. At the time of Charlemagne uni- 
formity seems to haye been established, and no trace 
is to be found of the Quartodecimani. ‘The revision 
of the calendar by Pope Gregory XIII, on the whole, 
retained the Dionysian era, but determined more ac- 
curately the Easter full moon, and made careful pro- 
vision for avoiding any future deviation of the calen- 
dar from the astronomical time. By these minute cal- 
culations, however, the Christian Easter sometimes, 
contrary to the decrees of the Nicene Council, coin- 
cides with the Jewish Passover. This, for instance, 
was the case in 1825.—Mosheim, Church Hist. i, 68 ; 
Neander, Church Hist. i, 298; ii, 301, 302; Mosheim, 
Comm. i, 523; Weitzel, Die christliche Paschafeier der 
ersten Jahrhunderte (1848); Rettberg, in Zeitschrift fiir 
historische Theologie, 1832, vol. ii; Hefele,in Wetzer u. 
Welte, Kirchen-Lex. iii, 871; Steitz,in Herzog, Real- 
Encylilop. xi, 140; Steitz, Die Differenz der Occidentalen 
u. der Kleinasiaten (in Stud. u. Krit.1856). (A.J. 8.) 


Easter, John, a distinguished Methodist Episco- 
pal minister. Dates of his early life are wanting. He 
joined the itinerancy in 1782, and located in1792. His 
ministerial career was ‘ brilliant,” and ‘‘his success 
almost unparalleled.” In 1787, on Brunswick Circuit, 
Va., eighteen hundred souls were added to the Church 
under his ministry. William M‘Kendree and Enoch 
George, afterwards bishops in the Church, were brought 
to God through his preaching. See Wakeley’s Heroes 
of Methodism, p. 219; Life and Times of Jesse Lee, p. 
356 et al. . 


Baster, John, a Methodist Episcopal minister, was 
born in Norfolk Co., England, Sept. 21, 1800, and join- 
ed the Wesleyan Methodists in 1824. In 1830 he em- 
igrated to America, and settled in Geneva, N.Y. He 
entered the itinerancy in 1832, and took a superannu- 
ated relation in 1838. His death was caused by a 
rocket, at Geneva, on July 4,1842. Mr, Easter was a 
man of great worth, and a useful and beloved preach- 
er.—Minutes of Conferences, iii, 345. 


Eastern Church, a designation given, 

1. Specifically to what is commonly called the Greek 
Church, in distinction from the Western (or Latin 
Church). The title claimed by that Church itself is 
Kaonucr) kai amrooroXur) éxkdyola THe avaroNKie: 
The Catholic and Apostolic Eastern Church. See 
Grerk Cuurcu. Bishop Coxe, in the Churchman’s 
Calendar, calls it the ‘Grand Trunk, or main stem of 
the Catholic Church.” 

2. The name Eastern Church, or, more properly, 
Eastern churches, is given to Eastern Christendom, di- 
vided into the churches named in the following list, 
which gives their statistics to the close of 1867, as far 
as they can be ascertained: 

1. The Greek Church.—Russia (in Europe, 51,000,000; 
in Siberia, 2,600,000; in the provinces of the Cauca- 
sus no official account of the ecclesiastical statistics 
has yet been made; the total population of this part 
of the empire is 4,257,000, the population connected 
with the Greek Church may be estimated at about 
1,500,000; hence total population of Russia connected 
with the Greek Church is about), 55,000,000; Turkey 
(inclusive of the dependencies in Europe and Egypt), 
about 11,500,000; Austria, 2,921,000; Greece (inclu- 
sive of the Ionian Islands), 1,220,000; United States 


of America (chiefly in the territory purchased in 1867- 


from Russia), 50,000; Prussia, 1500; China, 200; to- 
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tal, 69,692,700. The figures referring to Russia, Aus- 
tria, and Prussia are from an official census; those 
concerning China are furnished by the Russian mis- 
sionaries in Pekin; those on Turkey and Greece are 
estimates almost generally adopted. See GREEK 
Cuurcu; Russta. 

2. The Armenian Church.—According to Dr. Peter- 
mann (in Herzog’s Real-Encyklopddie), the total num- 
ber of Armenians scattered in the world is about 
2,500,000. Ofthese, about 100,000 are connected with 
Rome, and are called United Armenians; 15,000 are 
Evangelical Armenians, and all others belong to the 
National (or ‘‘ Gregorian’’) Armenian Church. The 
number of the latter may therefore be set down at 
about 2,400,000. The great majority of them (about 
2,000,000) live in Turkey, about 170,000 in Russia, 
and 30,000 in Persia. See ARMENIAN CHURCH. 

3. The Nestorians, including the Christians of Sé. 
Thomas in India, number about 165,000 souls, exclu- 
sive of those who have connected themselves with 
Rome, or have become Protestants. See NESTORIANS. 

4, The Jacobites in Turkey and India are estimated 
at about 220,000, but the information concerning them. 
is less definite than that about the preceding churches. 
See JACOBITES. 

5. The Copts and Abyssinians.—The Copts may be 
roughly estimated at about 200,000, the Abyssinians at 
about 3,000,000. See ApyssrnrAN CutrcH; Copts. 

Together, therefore, the population connected with 
these Eastern communions embraces a population of 
about 76,500,000. All these bodies lay claim to hay- 
ing bishops of apostolical succession, and consequent- 
ly all of them are embraced in the union scheme pat- 
ronized by the High-Church Anglicans. Both the 
Low-Church and thé Broad-Church parties dislike the 
idea of a union with the Greeks, Copts, Abyssinians, 
and the other Eastern communions; but the High- 
Churchmen, of all shades of opinion, are a unit on this 
subject. An importa ct in the history of this move- 
ment is the official CRS sion of a Greek translation 
of the pastoral letter issued (1867) by the Pan-Anglican 
Synod to all the patriarchs and bishops of the Greek 
Church (Schem, in Methodist Quarterly Review, 1868, 
p- 280). 

On the Eastern churches, besides the articles on the 
separate churches in this Cyclopedia, see Stanley, 
Lectures on the History of the Eastern Church (N.Y. 
1867, 8vo); Neale, History of the Holy Eastern Church 
(London, 1847-1850, 4 vols. 8vo). A list of the patri- 
archates, sees, etc., of the Eastern churches is given 
in the Churchman’s Calendar, 1868, p. 36 sq. 

Eating (properly >28, akal’, icSiw). The an- 
cient Hebrews did-not eat indifferently with all per- 
sons; they would have esteemed themselves polluted 
and dishonored by eating with those of another relig- 
ion or of an odious profession. In Joseph’s time they 
neither ate with the Egyptians nor the Egyptians 
with*them (Gen. xliii, 32), nor in our Saviour’s time 
with the Samaritans (John iv, 9). The Jews were 
scandalized at his eating with publicans and sinners 
(Matt. ix,11). As there were seyeral sorts of meats 
the use of which was prohibited, they could not con- 
veniently eat with those who partook of them, fearing 
to contract pollution by touching such food, or if by 
accident any particles of it should fall on them. See 
Foop. At their meals some suppose they had each 
his separate table; and that Joseph, entertaining his 
brethren in Egypt, seated them separately, each at his 
particular table, while he himself sat down separately 
from the Egyptians, who ate with him; but he sent to 
his brethren portions out of the provisions which were 
before him (Gen. xliii, 31 sq.). Elkanah, Samuel’s 
father, who had two wives, distributed their portions 
to them separately (1 Sam. i, 4,5). In Homer, each 
guest is supposed to have had his little table apart, 
and the master of the feast distributed meat to each 
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(Odyss. xiv, 446 8q.). We are assured that this is 
still practised in China, and that many in India never 
eat out of the same dish, nor on the same table with 
another person, believing they cannot do so without 
sin, and this not only in their own country, but when 
travelling and in foreign lands. ‘This is also the case 
with the Brahmins and various castes in India, who 
will not even use a vessel after a European, though he 
may only have drank from it water recently drawn 
out ofa well. The same strictness is observed by the 
more scrupulous among the Mohammedans, and in- 
stances have been known of every plate, and dish, and 
cup that had been used by Christian guests being bro- 
ken immediately after their departure. The ancient 
manners which we see in Homer we see likewise in 
Scripture, with regard to eating, drinking, and enter- 
tainments. There was great plenty, but little deli- 
cacy ; great respect and honor paid to the guests by 
serving them plentifully. Joseph sent his brother 
Benjamin a portion five times larger than those of his 
other brethren. Samuel set a whole quarter of a calf 
before Saul 1 Sam, ix, 24). The women did not ap- 
pear at table in entertainments with the men; this 
would have been an indecency, as it is at this day 
throughout the East. See BANqurET. 

The Hebrews anciently*sat at table, but afterwards 
imitated the Persians and Chaldeans, who reclined on 
table-beds or divans while eating. (See Gier, De vett. 
Ebr. ratione cenandi, Lips. 1639). This mode of re- 
clining at meals was common in the East, and also 
among the Greeks and Romans. Under the Roman 
emperors the couches were sometimes made’ semicir- 
cular. See Accusation. At the present day, in the 
East, the custom is to sit or recline upon the floor at 
meat, and at other times on cushions. Many of the 
Arabs use no knife, fork, spoon, or plate in eating their 
victuals (these being used only by foreigners, and that 
as a special privilege); they dip their hands into the 
milk which is placed before them in a wooden bowl, 
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custom, by no means agreeable to a European, to 
which, however, I would willingly have endeavored to 
submit, but it was impossible to learn it in the short 
compass of twenty days’ visit. There are set on the 
table, in the evening, two or three messes of stewed 
meat, vegetables, and sour milk. To me the privilege 
of a knife, and spoon, and plate was granted; but the 
rest all helped themselves immediately from the dish, 
in which it was no uncommon thing to see more than 
five Arab fingers at one time. Their bread, which is 
extremely thin, tearing and folding up like a sheet of 
paper, is used for the purpose of rolling together a large 
mouthful, or sopping up the fluid and vegetables. But 
the practice which was most revolting to me was this: 
when the master of the house found in the dish any 
dainty morsel, he took it out with his fingers and ap- 
plied it to my mouth. This was true Syrian courtesy 
and hospitality, and had I been sufficiently well-bred, 
my mouth would have opened to receive it. On my 
pointing to my plate, however, he had the goodness to 
deposit the choice morsel there” (Researches, p. 210). 
Niebuhr’s account is as follows (Descrip. of Arabia, 
p- 52). “The table of the Orientals is arranged ac- 
cording to their mode of living. As they always sit 
upon the floor, a large cloth is spread out in the mid- 
dle of the room upon the floor, in order that the bits 
and crumbs may not be lost, or the carpets soiled. 
(On journeys, especially in the deserts, the place of 
this cloth is supplied by a round piece of leather, which 
the traveller carries with him, Travels, ii, 372.) Upon 
this cloth is placed a small stool, which serves as a 
support for a large round tray of tinned copper; on 
this the food is served up in various small dishes of 
copper, well tinned within and without. Among the 
better class of Arabs, one finds, instead of napkins, a 
long cloth, which extends to all who sit at table, and 
which they lay upon their laps. Where this is want- 
ing, each one takes, instead of a napkin, his own hand- 
kerchief, or rather small towel, which he always car- 
ries with him to wipe himself 
with after washing. Knives 
and forks are not used. The 
Turks sometimes have spoons 
of wood or horn. The Arabs 
are so accustomed to use the 
hand instead of a spoon, that 
they can do without a spoon 
even when eating bread and 
milk prepared in the usual 
manner. Other kinds of food, 
such as we commonly eat with 
a spoon, I do not remember to 
have seen. It is, indeed, at 
first, very unpleasant to a 
European, just arrived in the 
East, to eat with people who 
help themselves to the food 


out of the common dish with 
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their fingers; but this is easi- 
ly got over, after one has be- 
come acquainted with their 
mode of life. As the Moham- 


medans are required, by their 


religion, very often to wash 


and lift it to their mouth in their palm. Dr. Russell 
states, ‘The Arabs, in eating, do not thrust their 
whole hand into the dish, but only their thumb and 
two first fingers, with which they take up the mor- 
sel, and that in a moderate quantity at a time.’” The 
present mode of eating in Syria and Palestine is thus 
desciibed by Dr. Jowett: ‘‘To witness the daily fam- 
ily habits, in the house in which I lived at Deir el 
Kamr (not far from Beyrout), forcibly reminded me 
of Scripture scenes. The absence of the females at 
our meals has already been noticed. There is another 


Ancient Triclinium or Dinner-bed. 


| prayers would be without any effec 


themselves, it is therefore even 
on this account probable that - 
their cooks prepare their food with as much clean- 
liness as those of Europe. The Mohammedans are 
even obliged to keep their nails cut so short that noim- 
purity can collect under them; for they believe their 
t if there should be 
the least impurity upon any part of the body. And 
since, now, before eating, they always wash themselves 
carefully, and generally too with soap, it comes at 
length to seem of less consequence whether they help 
themselves from the dish with clean fingers or with a 
fork. Among the sheiks of the desert, who require at 
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a meal nothing more than pillau, i. e. boiled rice, a 
very large wooden dish is brought on full, and around 
this one party after another set themselves till the dish 
is emptied, or they are satisfied. In Merdin, where I 
once ate with sixteen officers of the Waiwode, a ser- 
vant placed himself between the guests, and had noth- 
ing to do but to take away the empty dishes, and set 
down the full ones which other servants brought in. 
As soon as ever the dish was set down, all the sixteen 
hands were immediately thrust into it, and that to so 
much purpose, that rarely could any one help himself 
three times. They eat, in the East, with very great 


rapidity ; and at this meal in Merdin, in the time of 
about twenty minutes, we sent out more than fourteen 
empty dishes.”’ 


See Dine. 
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“who did eat of my bread, even he hath lifted up his 
heel against me!’’ Hence, in part, no doubt, the con- 
viviality that always followed the making of a cove- 
nant. Hence, also, the severity of some of the feel- 
ings acknowledged by the indignant man of patience, 
Job, as appears in several passages of his pathetic ex- 
postulations. It is well known that Arabs, who have 
given food to a stranger, have afterwards thought 
themselves bound to protect him against the ven- 
geance, demanded by consanguinity, for even blood it- 
self. (See Layard’s Nineveh, 2d series, p. 217.) See 
HosPiraLirty. 

To ‘‘eat’’ is frequently spoken metaphorically in 
Scripture of the enjoyment or partaking of temporal 
or spiritual blessings (Jer. xv, 16; Ezek. iii, 1; Rev. x, 

9). Wemyss’s Symbol. Dict. 
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s.v. Comp. Drink; TASTE. 


Eaton, John, was born 
at Kant in 1575, and studied 
at Oxford. In 1625 he was 
made rector of Wickham- 
Market, Suffolk, where he 
died in 1641. His writings 
are Antinomian. They are, 
The Discovery of a most dan- 
gerous dead Faith (Lond. 1641, 
12mo):—The Honeycomb cf 
Sree Justification (Lond. 1642, 
4to). He was imprisoned for 
this Jast work by the Long 
Parliament.— Wood, Athenie 
Ozxonienses ; Hock, Eccl. Biog. 


iv, 526. 


Haton, Samuel, a Con- 


gregational minister, was a 


native of England, and teok 


Mvdera Oviental Pariy at Dinner. 


The Hebrews, like the modern Orientals, rose early, | 
about the dawn of the day, when they breakfasted. 
They were accustomed to take a slight repast about 
noon; and this to husbandmen and mechanics was 
probably the principal meal (1 Kings xx, 16; Ruth ii, 
14; Luke xiv, 12). Wilkinstn says, “That dinner 
was served up at midday among the ancient Egyp- 
tians may be inferred from the invitation given by 
Joseph to his brethren: ‘ Bring these men home, and | 
slay and make ready, for these men shall dine with me 
at noon’ (Gen. xliii, 16); but it is probable that, like | 
the Romans, they also ate supper in the evening, as is 
still the custom in the East.” Supper appears to have 
been the principal meal among the Hebrews, as it was | 
among the Greeks and Romans. Among the Romans 
it anciently took place about three o’clock; but in the 
East, as at the present day in Persia, about six or seyen 
in the evening, in order to avoid the enfeebling heat | 
of the afternoon (Mark vi, 21; Luke xiv, 16, 24; John 
xii, 2). In 1 Sam. ix, 13, we read that the people 
would not eat of the feast until Samuel had arrived 
and consecrated the sacrifice. But this circumstance 
affords nd evidence of the custom of asking a blessing | 
on food. In the time of Christ, however, it was com- 
mon before every meal to give thanks (Matt. xiv, 19; 
xv, 36). See MEAL-TIME. 

In closing this subject, we may properly notice the 
obligations which are considered by Eastern people 
to be contracted by eating together. Niebuhr says, 
‘“When a Bedouin sheik eats bread with strangers, 
they may trust his fidelity and depend on his protec- 
tion. A traveller will always do well, therefore, to 
take an early opportunity of securing the friendship 
of his guide by a meal,’”’ The reader will recollect the 
complaint of the Psalmist (ali, 9), penetrated with the 
deep ingratitude of one whom he describes as haying 
been his own familiar friend, in whom he trusted— | 


his degrees at Magdalen Col- 
lege, Cambridge. He entered 
into the ministry of the Es- 
tablished Church, but, on account of his Puritanism, 
came to New England with the Rey. John Davenport 
in 1637, and was co-pastor with him at New Haven. 
He returned to England in 1640, and formed a Con- 
gregational church at Duckenfield, Cheshire. By the 
Act of Uniformity he was compelled to cease preach- 
ing in 1662, and died June 9, 1665. He published A 
Defence of sundry Positions and Scriptures alleged to 
justify the Congregational Way (1645; second part, 


| 1646):—The Mystery of God incarnate, or the Word 


made Flesh cleared up, ete. (1650) :—Vindication, or 
Jurther Confirmation of the Scriptures, produced to 
prove the Divinity of Jesus Christ, distorted and misera- 
bly wrested and abused by Mr. John Knowles, ete. (1651): 
—Treatise of the Oath of Allegiance and Covenant, show- 
ing that they oblige not (replied to 1650) :—The Quakers 
Confuted, ete. (1659).—Sprague, Annals, i, 98. 


E’bal (Heb. Fybal’, d»ay, stone), the nate of one 


| or two persons, and also of a hill. 


1. (Sept. Pepudy [Vat. MS. omits], Vulg. Hebal.) 
A various reading for OBAL (q. v.), the son of Joktan 
(1 Chron. i, 22; comp. Gen. x, 28). 


“43 


2. (Caisnr v. r. TarByr [1 Alex. MS. TaofHd], 


| Vulg. bal.) The fourth son of Shobal, son of Seir, 


the Horite of Iduma (Gen. xxxvi, 22; 1 Chron. i, 
40). B.C. ante 1694. 


3. (Sept. CaiBar, Josephus IiSadoc, Vulg. Hebal.) 
A mountain on the northern part of the tribe of Ephra- 


|im, on the north-eastern side of the valley in which 


was situated the city of Shechem (now Nablous), in 
Samaria (q. v.). See Mills, Three Afonths at Nablus 


(London, 1864). 


1. It was here that the Israelites were enjoined to 
erect an altar, setting up plastered stones, and re- 


spond to the imprecations uttered in the valley, ac- 


cording to the divinely prescribed formula, upon those 
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who should prove faithless to the Sinaitic law (Deut. 
xi, 29; xxvii, 4, 13), while the responses to the bless- 
ings were to be uttered by the other division of the 
tribal representatives stationed upon the opposite 
mountain, Gerizim. Both the benediction and the 
anathema were pronounced by the Levites, who re- 
mained with the ark in the centre of the interval 
(compare Deut. xxvii, 11-26, with Josh. viii, 30-35, 
with Joseph. Ant. iv, 8, 44, and with the comments of 
the Talmud, Sota, 36, quoted in Herxheimer’s Penta- 
teuch). But, notwithstanding the ban thus appar- 
ently laid on Ebal, it was further appointed to be the 
site of the first great altar to be erected to Jehovah: 
an altar of large unhewn stones, plastered with lime, 
and inscribed with the words of the law (Deut. xxvii, 
2-8). On this altar peace-offerings were to be offered, 
and round it a sacrificial feast was to take place, with 
other rejoicings (ver. 6, 7). Scholars disagree as to 
whether there were to be two erections—a kind of 
cromlech and an altar; or an altar only, with the law 
inscribed on its stones. The latter was the view of 
Josephus (Ant. iv, 8, 44; v, 1,19), the former is un- 
hesitatingly adopted by the latest commentator (Keil, 
Comment. on Josh. viii, 32). The terms of Moses’s in- 
junction seem to infer that no delay was to take place 
in carrying out this symbolical transaction. It was 
to be ‘‘on the day” that Jordan was crossed (xxvii, 
2), before they ‘‘ went in unto the land flowing with 
milk and honey” (ver. 3). Accordingly Joshua ap- 
pears to have seized the earliest practicable moment, 
after the pressing affairs of the siege of Jericho, the 
«execution of Achan, and the destruction of Ai had 
been dispatched, to carry out the command (Josh. viii, 
30-35). After this Ebal appears no more in the sa- 
ered story. By a corruption of the above-cited texts, 
the Samaritans transferred the site of the appointed 
altar to the opposite mountain, which has hence at- 
tained the greater notoriety. See GrERIzIM. 

2. The question now arises, where were Ebal and 
Gerizim situated? The all but unanimous reply to 
this is, that they are the mounts which form the sides 
of the fertile valley in which lies Nablus, the ancient 
SurcHEeM—Ebal on the north and Gerizim on the 
south. 

(1.) It is plain from the passages already quoted 
that they were situated near together, with a valley 
between. 

(2.) Gerizim was very near Shechem (Judg. ix, 7), 
and in Josephus’s time their names appear to have 
Been attached to the mounts, which were then, as now, 
Ebal on the north and Gerizim on the south. Since 
that they have been mentioned by Benjamin of Tu- 
dela (Asher, i, 66) and Sir John Maundeville, and 
among modern travellers by Maundrell (Mod. Trav. 
p. 482). 

The main impediment to our entire reception of this 
view rests in the terms of the first mention of the place 
by Moses in Deut. xi, 30: A.V. ‘‘Are they not on the 
other side Jordan, by the way where the sun goeth 
down, in the land of the Canaanites, which dwell in 
the champaign over against Gilgal, beside the plains 
of Moreh?”? Here the mention of Gilgal, which was 
in the valley of the Jordan near Jericho, of the valley 
itself (A rabah, mistranslated here only, ‘‘champaign’’), 
and of the Canaanites who dwelt there, and also the 


other terms of the injunction of Moses, as already | 


noticed, seem to imply that Ebal and Gerizim were 
in the immediate neighborhood of Jericho, This is 
strengthened by the narrative of Joshua, who appears 
to have carried out the prescribed ceremonial on the 
mounts while his camp was at Gilgal (comp. vii, 2; 
ix, 6), and before he had (at least before any account 
of his having) made his way so far into the interior of 
the country as Shechem. 

This is the view taken by Eusebius (Onomasticon, s. 
v. Tear). He doos not quote the passage in Deut., 
but seems to be led to his opinion rather by the difli- 

III.—B 
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culty of the mountains at Shechem being too far apart 
to admit of the blessings and cursings being heard 
and also by his desire to contradict the Samaritarias 
add to this that he speaks from no personal knowledge, 
but simply from hearsay (Aéyerat), as to the existence 
of two such hills in the Jordan valley. The notice of 
Eusebius is merely translated by Jerome, with a shade 
more of animosity to the Samaritans (vehementer er- 
rant), and expression of difficulty as to the distance, 
but without any additional information. Procopius 
and Epiphanius also followed Eusebius, but their mis- 
takes have been disposed of by Reland (Palest. p. 503- 
4; Miscell. p.129-133), | 

With regard to the passage in Deut., it will per- 
haps assume a different aspect on examination. (1.) 
Moses is represented as speaking from the east side of 
Jordan, before anything was known of the country on 
the-~west, beyond the exaggerated reports of the spies, 
and when everything there was wrapped in mystery, 
and localities and distances had not assumed their due 
proportions. (2.) A closer rendering of the verse is as 
follows: ‘‘ Ave they not ou the other side the Jordan, 
beyond (27%, the word rendered ‘the backside of 
the desert’ in Exod. iii, 1) the way of the sunset, in 
the land of the Canaanite who dwells in the Arabah 
over against Gilgal, near the terebinths of Moreh?” 
If this rendering is correct, a great part of the diffi- 
culty has disappeared. Gilgal no longer marks the 
site of Ebal and Gerizim, but of the dwelling of the 
Canaanites, who were, it is true, the first to encounter 
the Israelites on the other side of the river, in their 
native lowlands, but who, we have it actually on rec- 
ord, were both in the time of Abraham (Gen. xii, 6) 
and of the conquest (Josh. xvii, 18) located about She- 
chem. The word now rendered “beyond” is not rep- 
resented at all in the A. V., and it certainly throws 
the locality much further back; and, lastly, there is 
the striking landmark of the trees of Moreh, which 
were standing by Shechem when Abraham first enter- 
ed the land, and whose name probably survived in 
Morthia, or Mamortha, a name of Shechem found on 
coins of the Roman period (Reland, AZiscell. p. 187 sq.). 
See GILGAL. 

In accordance with this is the addition in the Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch, after the words ‘‘the terebinths 
of Moreh,” at the end of Deut. xi, 30, of the words 

“over against Shechem.” This addition is the more 
credible because there is not, as in the case noticed 
afterwards, any apparent motive for it. If this inter- 
pretation be accepted, the next verse (31) gains a 
fresh force: ‘‘ For ye shall pass over Jordan [not only 
to meet the Canaanites immediately on the other side, 
but] to go in to possess the land [the whole of the 
country, even the heart of it, where these mounts are 
situated (glancing back to ver. 29)], the land which 
Jehovah your God giveth you; and ye shall possess it, 
and dwell therein.”? It may also be asked whether 
the significance of the whole solemn ceremonial of the 
blessing and cursing is not missed if we understand it 
as taking place directly a footing had been obtained 
on the outskirts of the country, and not as acted in 
the heart of the conquered land, in its most prominent 
natural position, and close to its oldest city—Shechem. 

This is evidently the view taken by Josephus. His 
statement (Ant, v, 1, 19) is that it took place after the 
subjugation of the country and the establishment of 
the tabernacle at Shiloh. He has no misgivings as 
to the situation of the mountains. They were at She- 
chem (é7i Sucipwy), and from thence, after the cere- 
mony, the people returned to Shiloh. 

The narrative of Joshua is more puzzling. But 
even with regard to this something may be said, It 
will at once be perceived that the book contains no ac- 
count of the conquest of the centre of the country, of 
those portions which were afterwards the mountain of 
Ephraim, Esdraclon, or Galilee. We lose Joshua at 
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Gilgal, after the conquest of the south, to find him 
again suddenly at the waters of Merom in the extreme 
north (x, 43; xi,7). Of his intermediate proceedings 
the only record that seems to have escaped is the frag- 
ment contained in viii, 30-35. Nor should it be over- 
looked that some doubt is thrown on this in Josh. viii, 
80-85, by its omission in both the Vat. and Alex. MSS. 
of the Sept. 

The distance of Ebal and Gerizim from each other 
is not such a stumbling-block to us as it was to Euse- 
bius; though it is difficult to understand how he and 
Jerome should have been ignorant of the distance to 
which the voice will travel in the clear elastic atmos- 
phere of the East. . Stanley has given some instances 
of this (Sinai and Pal. p.13); others equally remark- 
able have been observed by those long resident in the 
neighborhood, who state that a voice can be heard 
without difficulty across the valley separating the two 
spots in question (see also Bonar, p. 371). 

It is well known that one of the most serious varia- 
tions between the Hebrew text of the Pentateuch and 
the Samaritan text is in reference to Ebal.and Geri- 
zim.. In Deut. xxvii, 4,the Samaritan has Gerizim, 
while the Hebrew (as in A.V.) has Ebal, as the mount 
on which the altar to Jehovah and the inscription of 
the law were to be erected. Upon this basis the Sa- 
maritans ground the sanctity of Gerizim and the au- 
thenticity of the Temple and holy place, which have ex- 
isted there. The arguments upon this difficult ques- 
tion will be found in Kennicott (Dissert. ii), and in 
the reply of Verschuir (Leovard. 1775; quoted by Ge- 
senius, De Pent. Sam. p. 61). Two points may merely 
be glanced at here which have apparently escaped no- 
tice. 1. Both agree that Ebal was the mount on which 
the cursings were to rest, Gerizim that for blessings. 
It appears inconsistent that Ebal, the mount of curs- 
ing, should be the site of the altar and the record of 
the law, while Gerizim, the mount of blessing, should 
remain unoccupied by sanctuary of any kind. 2. 
Taking into account the known predilection of Orien- 
tals for ancient sites on which to fix their sanctuaries, 
it is more easy to believe (in the absence of any evi- 
dence to the contrary) that in building their temple on 
Gerizim, the Samaritans were making use of a spot 
already enjoying a reputation for sanctity, than that 
they built on a place upon which the curse was laid in 
the records which they received equally with the Jews. 
Thus the very fact of the occupation of Gerizim by 
the Samaritans would seem an argument for its orig- 
inal sanctity. On the other hand, all critics of emi- 
nence, with the exception of Kennicott, regard this as 
a corruption of the sacred text; and when it is con- 
sidered that the invariable reading in Hebrew MSS. 
and ancient versions, both in this passage and the cor- 
responding one in Josh, viii, 30, is ‘‘ Ebal,”’ it seems 
strange that any scholar would for a moment doubt its 
correctness. Kennicott takes an opposite view, main- 
taining the integrity of the Samaritan reading, and ar- 
guing the point at great length; but his arguments 
are neither sound nor pertinent (Dissertations on the 
Hebrew Teat, ii, 20 sq.). The Samaritans had a strong 
reason for corrupting the text, seeing that Gerizim was 
their sanctuary ; and they desired to make it not mere- 
ly the mountain of blessing, but the place of the altar 
and the inscribed law. See SAMARITANS. 

3. Ebal is rarely ascended by travellers, and we are 
therefore in ignorance as to how far the question may 
be affected by remains of ancient buildings thereon. 
That such remains do exist is certain, even from the 
very meagre accounts published (Bartlett, Walks about 
Jerusalem, App. p. 251 sq.; and Narrative of Rey. J. 
Mills in Trans. Pal. Archeol. Assoc. 1855), while the 
mountain is evidently of such extent as to warrant the 
belief that there is a great deal still to discover. 

The report of the old travellers was that Ebal was 
more barren than Gerizim (see Benjamin of Tudela, 
and Maundrell, in Early Travels in Palestine, p. 82, 
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433; Wilson, Lands of the Bible, ii,71); but this opin- 
ion probably arose from a belief in the effects of the 
curse mentioned above. At any rate, it is not borne 
out by the latest accounts, according to which there is 
little or no perceptible difference. They are not iso- 
lated mountains, but culminating points of a chain. 
Their declivities facing the vale bear a singular resem- 
blance to each other. They are equally rugged and 
bare ; the limestone strata here and there project, form- 
ing bold bluffs and precipices ; but the greater portion 
of the slopes, though steep, are formed into terraces, 
partly natural and partly artificial. For this reason 
both mountains appear more barren from below than 
they are in reality, the rude and naked supporting 
walls of the terraces alone being thus visible. The 
soil, though scanty, is rich. In the bottom of the vale 
are olive groves, and a few straggling trees extend 
some distance up the sides. The broad summits and 
upper slopes have no trees, yet they are not entirely 
bare. The steeper banks are here and there scantily 
clothed with dwarf shrubbery; while in spring and 
early summer, rank grass, brambles, and thistles, in- 
termixed with myriads of bright wild flowers—ane- 
mones, convolyulus, tulips, and poppies—spring up 
among the rocks and stones. Ebal is “‘ occupied from 
bottom to top by beautiful gardens” (Mills; see also 
Porter, Hand-book, p. 332). The slopes of Ebal to- 
wards the valley appear to be steeper than those of 
Gerizim (Wilson, p. 45, 71).. It is also the higher 
mountain of the two. There is some uncertainty 
about the measurements, but the following are the re- 
sults of the latest observations-(Van de Velde, Memoir, 
p. 178): 


Nabliis, above sea, 1672 ft. 
Gerizim do. S600 SF nnctes above Nablus, 928 ft. 
Ebal do. about 2700 ** ...... do. 1028 ** 


According to Wilson (Lands, ii, 71; but see Robin- 
son, ii, 277, 280, note), it is sufficiently high to shut 
out Hermon from the highest point of Gerizim. The 
structure of Gerizim is nummulitic limestone, with oe- 
casional outcrops of igneous rock (Poole, in Geograph. 
Journ. xxvi, 56), and that of Ebal is probably similar, 
At its base above the valley of Nablus are numerous 
caves and sepulchral excavations. This was, doubt- 
less, the necropolis of Shechem (Robinson, iii, 131; 
Van de Velde, ii, 290). The modern name of Ebal is 
Sitti Salamiyah, from a Mohammedan female saint, 
whose tomb is standing on the eastern part of the 
ridge, a little before the highest point is reached (Wil- 
son, p. 71, note). By others, however, it is reported 
to be called "mad ed-Din, ‘‘ the pillar of the religion’ 
(Stanley, p. 238, note). The tomb of another saint, 
called AmAd, is also shown (Ritter, p. 641), with whom 
the latter name may have some connection. On the 
south-east shoulder is a ruined site bearing the name 
of ’Askar (Robinson, ili, 132).—Smith, s. v. See Sy- 
CHAR. & 

Ebbo, archbishop of Rheims, was the son of a 
Saxon serf, and was born about 775, or, according to 
other accounts, about 786. While a boy he became 
known to the young king Louis, the son of Charle- 
magne, who sent him to a convent school, and had him 
educated for the ministry. As he belonged to a serf 
family, and could not receive orders, Louis set him 
free, after which he was ordained. After the acces- 
sion of Louis to the throne, Ebbo’s influence rapidly 
rose, and in 817 the king secured his election as arch- 
bishop of Rheims. Soon after, in 822, he placed him- 
self at the head of a mission to the Danes. His plan 
highly pleased both the king andthe Pope. The Da- 
nish king Harald allowed him to preach Christianity, 
but refused to become a Christian himself. Many 
Danes were baptized; but, owing to some threaten- 
ing movements against Harald, Ebbo in 823 returned 
to the emperor, and at the Diet of Compiegne made a 
full report on his mission. Soon after he undertook 
a second missionary visit to Denmark, at which he dis- 
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posed the king favorably towards Christianity. In 
26, the king, with his wife, his oldest son, his nephew, 
and a suite of 400 men, came to the emperor’s court at 
Mayence and was baptized. The mission in Den- 
mark was now placed under Ansgar, and Ebbo re- 
turned to his archbishopric. He took an active part 
in the affairs of the state, and in the war of the sons 
of Louis against their father, he, with most of the bish- 
ops, took side with the sons. He presided at the as- 
sembly of bishops which in 833 compelled Louis to do 
public penance, as such an act, according to the laws 
of the Church, made him unfit to bear arms. But 
when, in 834, Louis regained his power, Ebbo was ar- 
rested and kept a prisoner in the convent of Fulda. 
He was brought before the Diet of Diedenhofen in 
835, and confessed himself guilty of offences which, in 
the opinion of the judges, made him unfit for any fur- 
ther administration of his office. -He was again con- 
fined in the convent of Fulda, where he remained un- 
til the death of Louis in 840. He then prevailed upon 
Lothaire, who made an attempt to possess himself of 
the whole empire of his father, to reinstate him as 
archbishop of Rheims (Dec. 6, 840). In May, 841, king 
Charles, the brother of Lothaire, again expelled him ; 
and as, at the conclusion of peace, Lothaire did not 
take a special interest in Ebbo, he lost his archbishop- 
ric forever. In the last years of his life, king Louis 
of Germany appointed him, with permission of the 
Pope, administrator of the diocese of Hildesheim. He 
died March 20th, 851. Ebbo compiled an Indiculum 
Ebbonis de ministris Remensis ecclesie, an instruction 
for the clergy of his diocese as to their mode of life, 
and an Apologia Archiepiscopi Remensis cum ejusdem 
ad gentes septentrionales legatione. They are of small 
size and no value.—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. xix, 447 ; 
Wetzer u. Welte, Kirchen-Lew. iii, 349. (A. J.S.) 


H’bed (Heb. id. TAY, servant [q. v. ], i. e. of God; 
comp. Abda), the name of two men. 

1. (Many MSS., and the Syr. and Arab. Versions, 
have "23, Eber; Sept.’IwB7r; Alexand. MS. Apéd; 
Vulg. Ebed and Obed.) The father of Gaal (q. v.), 
who headed the insurgents at Shechem against Abim- 
elech, tyrant judge of the Israelites (Judg. ix, 26-35). 
B.C. ante 1321. 

2. (Sept. OBIS v. r. GBnv, Vulgate Abed.) Son of 
Jonathan, and family-head of the lineage of Adin; he 
returned with 50 males from the captivity (Ezra viii, 
6). B.C. 459. 

Ebed -jesu, surnamed BAar-Bricua (Son of the 
Blessed), an eminent Nestorian theologian, was born 
in Mesopotamia about the middle of the 13th century. 
After having been for five years bishop of Sigara, in 
Arabia, he was made Nestorian bishop of Soba or Nisi- 
be in 1290. Where Ebed-Jesu pursued his studies is 
not known, but the works which he has left us show 
that he was fluent in the Arabic, well acquainted with 
the Greek, and his dogmatical writings especially dis- 
play an extensive knowledge with philosophy and di- 
alectics.. He seems also to have been familiar with 
the works of the great Jacobite Bar-Hebreus. His 
works, which are more than twenty, are mostly of a 
theological character; on the interpretation of the O. 
and N. T., on the Logos, sacraments of the Church, 
and a treatise on the truth of the Faith (pub. by A. Mai 
in Syriac and Lat., Script. Vet. x, 817:—Epitome or 
Collection of the Canons of Councils (also published by 
Mai) :—Canones xav apostolict ob Keclesie ordination- 
em:—Prima christiane doctrine Diffusio (a Description 
of the Countries that permitted the preaching of the 
Apostles) :—23 Canons of the Apostles, edited by St. 
Clement :—5 other Canons of the Apostles, published 
also by St, Clement : — The Paradise Hden, containing 
50 poems, divided into two parts, called Henoch and 
Elias, beginning with the Trinity, and ending with the 
Resurrection. (Comp. Assemani, Bibl. Or. iii, 1, p. 825 
sq.) Of literary importance is his catalogue of 200 Syr- 
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ian writers (ably edited by Assemani, Bibl. Or. iii, 1 De 
1-362), at the close of which his own writings are also 
given.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gén. xv, 594; Herzog, iii 

613; Assemani, Bibl. Orient. iii, part i, (J. H. Wo) : 

Hbed-Jesu, a Chaldwan patriarch and Syrian 
writer, lived about the middle of the 16th century. 
He received his education at Gozarta, and was after- 
wards bishop of that place. In 1554 he was elected 
as the successor of Sulaka, first patriarch of the Nes- 
torians, and confirmed by the Pope in 1562. Ebed- 
Jesu was a man of great erudition; he was familiar 
with the writings of all the Greek and Latin fathers, 
and was also master of the Arabic, Chaldee, and the 
Syriac. Many of the Nestorians were converted by 
him, and the numbers of the Chaldees were augment- 
ed under his administration. He died a few years 
after his visit to Rome (1562), in a monastery at the 
village of Seert in Mesopotamia. We have from him 
a poem in three parts: Sur le voyage w Rome, le retour 
et la mort de Sulaka; Poéme @ la lowange de Pie IV; 
a Confession of Faith, read at the 22d session of the 
Council of Trent.—Assemani, Bibl. Orient. i, 538; 
iii, p. 3, 325; Hoefer, Nowv. Biographie Générale, xv, 
595. GJ. H.W.) 

B’bed-me’lech (Heb. E’bed-Me’lek, 2727722, 
servant of the king, i. q. Arabic Abd el-Mdleh, Sept. 
"ABdepedey, Vulgate Abdemelech), an Ethiopian at the 
court of Zedekiah, king of Judah, who was instrumen- 
tal in saving the prophet Jeremiah from death by fam- 
ine (Jer. xxxviii, 7-13), and who, for his humanity in 
this circumstance, was promised deliverance when the 
city should fall into the enemy’s hands (Jer. xxxix, 
15-18). B.C. 589. See JeremrauH. He is there 
styled a eunuch (0°79 WN), and he probably had 
charge of the king’s harem (comp. xxxviii, 22, 23), an 
office which would give him the privilege of free pri- 
vate access to the king; but his name seems to be an 
official title = King’s slave, i.e. minister. See Kunucu. 


Ebeh. See Reep. 
Ebel. See Tatmun. 


Ebel, JonaAnn WILHELM, a Protestant mystic and 
theosophist, was born in 1784 at Passenheim, in the 
province of Hastern Prussia. In 1809, while a preach- 
er in the Established Church of Prussia, he attracted 
the attention of his ecclesiastical superiors on account 
of his connection with the theosophist Schénherr (q. 
y.). Subsequently he was appointed preacher at Koe- 
nigsberg, where he gathered around him a circle of 
enthusiastic followers, among them a few noble men 
and a larger number of noble women. Foremost 
among the latter were the countess of Kanitz and the 
countess yon der Grében. In 1837, at the request 
of the Consistory of that city, a suit was instituted 
against him and his friend Diestel, which belongs 
among the most remarkable trials of the kind in mod- 
ern times. He was in 1842 acquitted from the chief 
charge of the establishment of a new sect, but deposed 
from office for violating his official duties by commu- 
nicating to others theosophie and philosophical yiews 
differing from the doctrines of the Church. He died 
in 1861, at the villa of his friend the countess von der 
Grében. Ebel wrote a number of works, chiefly of a 
mystic nature, among which are the following: Die 
Weisheit von Oben (1822) :—Der Tagesanbruch (1824) :— 
Die gedeihliche Erziehung (1825) :—Bibelworte u. Winke 
(1827) :—Die Philosophie der heil, Urkunde (1854-56). 
A full account of Ebel, his doctrines and followers, 1s 
given in Dixon, Spiritual Wives (London and Phila- 
delphia, 1868), where is also printed for the first time 
a paper by professor Sachs, which was the chief evi- 
dence used against Ebel. See also Diestel, Das Zeu- 
genverhor in d, Processe wider d. Prediger Ebel u. Diestel 
(Leipz. 1838), and Ernst count von Kanitz (follower 
of Ebel), Aufhlarung nach Actenquellen, etc. (Basel, 
1862), (A. J.58.) 
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Eben- (ja, e’ben, stone), stands as a prefix in 
several geographical names, which designate monu- 
ments set up to commemorate certain events [see 
Sronp]; e. g. Esen-noHaAN; EBEN-EzEL; EBEN- 
EZER ; EBEN-ZOHELETH. 

Eben-bohan. See Bonan. 

Eben-ezel. See Ezrt. 

Bib’en-e’zer (Heb. with the art. E’ben ha-E’ezer, 
“IDiT JBN, stone of the help; Sept. ’ABevélep ; Jose- 
phus translates NiSo¢ isyupdc), the name given to a 
place marked by a monumental stone which Samuel 
set up as a memorial of the divine assistance in battle 
obtained against the Philistines (1 Sam. vii, 12). See 
Pruuar. Twenty years before this, the same spot 
(mentioned in the history under the same name by 
anticipation of its subsequent designation) witnessed 
the discomfiture of the Hebrew hosts, the death of the 
high-priest’s sons, and the capture of the sacred ark 
by the Philistines (1 Sam.iv, 1; v,1). Its position is 
carefully defined (1 Sam. vii, 12) as between Mizpeh— 
“the watch-tower,” one of the conspicuous eminences 
a few miles N. of Jerusalem—and Shen, ‘‘the tooth”’ 
or “crag,’’ apparently some isolated landmark. Nei- 
ther of these points, however, has been identified with 
certainty—at least not the latter. According to Jose- 
phus’s record of the transaction (Ant. vi, 2, 2), the 
stone was erected to mark the limit of the victory, a 
spot which he calls Corrhea, but in the Hebrew Beru- 
CAR (q. v.). Eusebius and Jerome affirm (Onomast. 
s. v. ABeveréo, Abenezer) that it lay between Jerusa- 
lem and Ashkelon, near (zAnolov, juxta) Bethshe- 
mesh. Now Bethshemesh stands on a low ridge on 
the south side of the rich valley of Sorar. On the op- 
posite side of this valley, on a rising ground, about 

~ three miles north-west of Bethshemesh, are the ruins 
of an old village called Beit-far. The situation an- 
swers in every respect to that assigned to Beth-car; 
and the name may possibly be an Arab corruption of 
the latter. It lies in the direct route from Mizpeh to 
the plain of Philistia, and is just on the borders of the 
latter province, where a pursuing army would halt 
(Porter, Handbook for Syr. and Pal. p. 283). But, as 
this is very far from the probable site of Mizpeh (Neby- 
Samwil), it is hardly possible to fix the position of 
Eben-ezer at that of Beth-car. The monumental stone 
in question may rather have been set up at the point 
where the enemy began to flee, and we may therefore 
seek its locality nearer the Israelitish metropolis, pos- 
sibly at the modern village Biddu, a short distance 
west of Neby-Samwil (Robinson, Researches, ii, 133, 
note). See SHEN. 

Eben-zoheleth. See ZomELerH. 


B’ber (Heb. id. "A>, country beyond), the name of 
five men, 

1. (Sept. "EBeo and”EGBep, Vulg. Heber.) Eber (as 
the name should be Anglicized) was the son of Salah, 
and father of Peleg, being the third post-diluvian pa- 
triarch after Shem (Gen. x, 24; xi, 14; 1 Chron. i, 
18, 25). B.C. 2448-1984. He is claimed as the found- 
er of the Hebrew race (Gen. x, 21; Num. xxiv, 24). 
See Hrser. In Luke iii, 35, his name (EGep) is An- 
glicized Heber. 

2. (Sept. '1w3Hd, Vulg. Heber.) The youngest of 
the seven heads of families of the Gadites in Bashan 
G@ Chron. v, 13; A.V. ‘' Heber”). B.C. 782. 

3. (Sept. ‘0870, Vulg. Heber.) The oldest of the 
three sons of Elpaal the Benjamite, and one of those 
who rebuilt Ono and Lod, with their suburbs (1 Chron. 
viii, 12). B.C. 535. 

4. (Sept. ’0870, Vulg. Heber.) One of the heads 
of the families of Benjamites resident at Jerusalem ql 
Chron. vili, 22; A.V. ‘‘Heber’’). B.C. 535. 

5. (Sept. ’ABed, Vulg. Heber.) The head of the 
priestly family of Amok, in the time of the return 
from exile under Zerubbabel (Neh. xii, 20). B.C. 535, 
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Eber, Pav, a companion of Luther and Melancthon, 
and an eminent Hebrew scholar and theologian, was 
born at Kissingen, Nov. 8,1511. He received his first 
instruction from his father, and continued his studies 
at Anspach. The sudden death of his mother caused 
his father to recall Paul from Anspach, and while on 
his way home he was thrown from his horse and be- 
came humpbacked. In 1526 he had so far recovered 
that he could resume his studies at Nuremberg, and in 
1532 he entered the university at Wittenberg. Here 
he was employed as amanuensis to Melancthon, with 
whom he became so intimate that he consulted him 
on all important matters, and hence Eber received the 
name of Philip’s Repository (Repertorium Philippi). 
He was also a faithful disciple of Luther. In 1536 he 
began to lecture on grammar and philosophy, and in 
1541 he accompanied Melancthon to the Diet at Worms. 
In 1544 he was appointed professor of Latin grammar, 
in 1550 dean of the philosophical faculty, and in 1551 
rector of the university. After the death of Forster 
(1556) he was appointed professor of Hebrew and 
chaplain to the royal chapel at Wittenberg. These 
positions he soon changed for others, and in 1559 he 
was made general superintendent of the electorate, 
and, as doctor of theology, a member of the theologi- 
eal faculty of the university. From this time to the 
day of his death, Dec. 16, 1569, he devoted himself en- 
tirely to theology and to the faithful discharge of his 
duties as general superintendent of the electorate. 
After the death of Melancthon he was regarded as the 
head of the university. He took large part in the Adi- 
aphoristic and Crypto-Calvinistic controversies, but 
always showed himself moderate and learned. His 
principal works are: Expositio Evangehorum (Francf. 
1576) :—Calendarium historicum (1551, 4to) :—Historia 
populi judaici a reditu ex Babylonico exilio usque ad ul- 
tumum excidium Jerosolyme (Witeb. 1458 ; new ed. 1562, 
and transl. into German, French, and Dutch):—Un- 
terricht u. Bekenntn. vom h. Sacrament des Leibs u, Bluts 
unseres Herrn (Wittb. 1562) :—Biblia Latina (Vitemb. 
1565) :—Expositio Evangelicorum Dominicalium (Francf. 
1576).—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Genér. xv, 599 sq.; Her- 
zog, Real-Encykl. iii, 618 sq.; Plank, Gesch. der pro- 
test. Theol. iy, Theil i (Lpz. 1798), 448-525; Sixt, Paul 
Eber (Heidelb. 1843, and another book by the same 
author, Anspach, 1857); Pressel, Paul Eber nach gleich- 
zeitigen Quellen (1862); Bibl. Sacra, xx, 644 sq. 


Eberhard, Jonann Aveust, a Rationalistic theo- 
logian of Germany, was born in 1739 at Halberstadt. 
He studied theology at Halle, and was in succession 
preacher at Halberstadt, Berlin, and Charlottenburg. 
The latter position he obtained by express order of 
king Friedrich II. In 1778 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Halle, where he opposed the 
idealism of Kant and Fichte. He died in 1809. Eber- 
hard is a representative of what is called “the vulgar 
Rationalistic school” (Vulgdr-Rationalismus). He 
wrote a considerable number of theological, philosoph- 
ical, historical, and other works. Among his theolog- 
ical works are: Neue Apologie des Socrates (Berlin, 
1772, 3d ed. 1788) :—Vorbereitung zur natiirl. Theologie 
(Halle, 1781) :—Geist des Urchristenthums (Halle, 1807 
—1808); and Siitenlehre der Vernunft (Berlin, 1781).— 
Brockhaus, Conversations-Lex. s.v. (A.J. 8.) 


Eberlin, Anron, one of the German reformers, 
was born in Swabia towards the end of the 15th cen- 
tury. He entered the Franciscan order, and was cho- 
sen preacher of the Franciscan convent at Tibingen, 
from which, in consequence of some difficultes, he was, 
in 1519, transferred to Ulm. Here he became ac- 
quainted with Luther’s writings, and having adopted 
his doctrines, had to leave Ulm in 1521. Repairing 
to Basle, he became very popular, but was driven away 
by the bishop of Basle. He found an asylum with Ul- 
rich von Hutten and Francis of Sickingen, and wrote 
with them several works on ecclesiastical and monas- 
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tical abuses, In 1522 he came to Wittenberg, where 
he became personally acquainted with Luther and with 
Melancthon, under the influence of whose teaching he 
wrote in the same year his Vom Missbrauche christli- 
cher Frethett, breathing a charitable spirit. In 1524 he 
went to Erfurt, where he preached for some time, and 
thence to Wertheim on the Main (1526), He died 
soon after. His works, to the number of 34, were 
mostly of local interest; among the others, the most 
important one, entitled Wie sich eyn Diener Gottes worts 
ym all seynem thun halien soll (Wittenberg, 1525, 4to), 
has seen several editions, and can be found in A. H. 
Franke, Monita pastoralia. See Dillinger, d. Refor- 
mation, etc. i, 205; Strobel, Liter. Museum, i,865; Her- 
zog, Real-Encyklop. iii, 620. 

Ebert, Jacob, an eminent Hebrew scholar, was 
born at Sprottau in 1549. He was professor of He- 
brew and theology at the university then in Frankfort 
on the Oder, now in Berlin, and at one time its rector 
magnificus. So versed was he in Hebrew that he 
could write in that language. He died in 1614. His 
works are, Historia Juramentorum (Frankfort on the 
Oder, 1588, 8vo) :—Jnstitutio intellectus cum elegantia 
(ibid. 1597) :—Electa Hebrea 750 alibro Rabbinico Mib- 
char Hapheninim (1630, 12mo):—Tetrasticha Hebrea 
in textus evangelicos, ete.—Hoefer, Nowv. Biog. Générale, 
xy, 609 sq. @J.H. W.) 


Ebert, Theodor, son of Jacob Ebert (q. v.), suc- 
ceeded his father as professor of Hebrew at the univers- 
ity in Frankfort on the Oder. He shared also the hon- 
or of being rector with his father. Ebert died in 1630. 
Among his principal works are, Vita Christi, tribus de 
curtis rhythmorum quadratorum hebraicorum (Frankf. 
on the Oder, 1615, 4to):—Animadv. psalticarum Centuria 
(1619, 4to):—Manuductiones aphoristice ad discursum 
artium, sectiones xvi (1620, 4to) :—Chronologia precipu- 
orum Lingue Sancte Doetorum, ab O. C.ad suam usque 
etatem (1620, 4to) :—Lulogia jurisconsultorum et politi- 
corum qui linguam hebraicam et reliquas orientales ex- 
coluerunt (1628) :— Poetica Hebraica (1638, 8vo), in 
which the Hebrew metres are more extensively exem- 
plified than in any other work.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Gen. xv, 610; Etheridge, Intr. to Heb. Literature, p. 374. 

Ebi’asaph (Heb. Elyasaph’, 9°38, prob. a con- 
traction for FON "AN, Abiasaph; Sept. ABcacap and 
"AGicad, Vulg. Abiasaph), the son of Elkanah and fa- 
ther of Assir, in the genealogy of the Kohathite Le- 
vites (1 Chron. vi, 23). B.C. cir. 1660. In ver. 37 he 
is called the son of Korah, from a comparison of which 
circumstance with Exod. vi, 24, most interpreters have 
identified him with the Abiasaph (q. v.) of the latter 
passage; but (unless we there understand not three 
sons of Korah to be meant, but only three in regular 
descent), the pedigrees of the two cannot be made to 
tally without violence. See Asstr. From 1 Chron. 
ix, 19, it appears that he had a son named Kore. In 
1 Chron. xxvi, 1, his name is abbreviated to ASAPH. 


Bbionites, a sect of Judaizing Christians who re- 
ceived the doctrines of the Gospel very partially, and 
denied the divine nature of Christ. They do not ap- 
pear to have been at any time numerous, and it is 
doubtful whether they ever obtained such consistency 
as to have a definite creed. 


1. The Name.—The name is derived from the He- | 


brew FIASN, poor. This term was anciently applied 
in derision to Christians in general (Epiphanius, adv. 
Haer. xxix, 1), and came later to designate Jewish 
Christians (Origen, cont. Celsum, ii, 1). Fiirst (Lea- 
con, 8. v.) makes the derivation refer to Matt. v, 3, 
making “ Ebionites” equivalent to ‘oppressed pious 
exiles” (Isa. xxv, 4). Eusebius (/ist. Hccles. ili, 27) 
fancifully derives the name from ‘‘the poverty and 
meanness of the Ebionite doctrine concerning Christ.” 
Tertullian (De Prescrip. Heret. c. xxxiii) derives it 
from a founder, Lbion, who maintained the authority 
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of the Jewish law, and rejected the miraculous concep= 
tion and divine nature of spirit. The derivation first 
above given is now generally adopted. 

2. History.—Dorner (Person of Christ, Edinb. transl. 
i, 189 sq.) traces the Ebionitish tendency as far back 
as the Epistle to the Hebrews. ‘‘ From that zeal for 
the law with which Paul had to contend, the Judaiz- 
ing spirit was led not at first to impeach the Christol- 
ogy, but rather the Soteriology, or the work of Christ. 
But the consequence of the legal stand-point soon 
showed itself. The party which the Epistle to the 
Hebrews had in view must have over-estimated the 
law of the O. T. regarding holy times, places, acts, and 
persons alike, and have been wanting in the Christian 
knowledge which knows how to secure to the O. T. its 
abiding significaney, which it has as a divine institute 
without imperilling the newness and conclusive com- 
pleteness of Christianity.’’ Epiphanius traces the or- 
igin of Ebionitism to the Christians who fled to Pella 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, A.D. 66 (adv. Her. 
xxix, 1). - According to Hegesippus (Hist. Eecles. iv, 
22), one Thebutis, at Jerusalem, about the beginning 
of the second century, “ began to corrupt the Church 
secretly on account of his not being made a bishop.” 
“We find the sect of the Ebionites in Palestine and 
the surrounding regions, on the island of Cyprus, in 
Asia Minor, and even in Rome. Though it consisted 
mostly of Jews, Gentile Christians also sometimes at- 
tached themselves to it. It continued into the fourth 
century, but at the time of Theodoret was entirely ex- 
tinct. It used a Hebrew Gospel, now lost, which was 
probably a corruption of the Gospel of Matthew” 
(Schaff, Church History, i, § 68, p. 214). 

3. Doctrines.—Dr. Schaff sharply distinguishes Ebi- 
onism from Gnosticism as follows: “Ebionism is a 
Judaizing, pseudo-Petrine Christianity, or a Christian- 
izing Judaism; Gnosticism is a paganizing or pseudo- 
Pauline Christianity, or a pseudo-Christian heathen- 
ism. The former is a particularistic contraction of 
the Christian religion; the latter a vague expansion 
of it” (Church History, i, § 67). According to the same 
writer, ‘‘the characteristic marks of Ebionism in all 
its forms are, degradation of Christianity to the level 
of Judaism, the principle of the universal and perpet- 
ual validity of the Mosaic law, and enmity to the apos- 
tle Paul. But, as there were different sects in Juda- 
ism itself, we have also to distinguish at least two 
branches of Ebionism, related to each other, as Phari- 
saism and Essenism, or, to use a modern illustration, 
as the older deistic and the speculative pantheistic ra- 
tionalism in Germany, or the two schools of Unitarian- 
ism in England and America. (1.) The common Ebi- 
onites, who were by far the more numerous, embodied 
the Pharisaic legal spirit, and were the proper success- 
ors of the Judaizers opposed in the epistle to the Gala- 
tians. Their doctrine may be reduced to the follow- 
ing propositions: (a.) Jesus is, indeed, the promised 
Messiah, the son of Dayid, and the supreme lawgiver, 
yet a mere man, like Moses and David, sprung by nat- 
ural generation from Joseph and Mary. ‘The sense of 
his Messianic calling first arose in him at his baptism 
by John, when a higher spirit joined itself to him. 
Hence Origen compared this sect to the blind man in 
the Gospel who called to the Lord without seeing him, 
‘Thou son of David, have mercy on me!’ (6.) Cir- 
cumcision and the observance of the whole ritual law 
of Moses are necessary to salvation for all men. (¢.) 
Paul is an apostate and heretic, and all his epistles are 
to be discarded. ‘The sect considered him a native 
heathen, who came over to Judaism in later life from 
impure motives. (d.) Christ is soon to come again 
to introduce the glorious millennial reign of the Mes- 
siah, with the earthly Jerusalem for its seat. ic) 
The second class of Ebionites, starting with Essenic 
notions, gave their Judaism a speculative or theosophic 
stamp, like the errorists of the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians, They form the stepping-stone to Gnosticism, 
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Among these belong the Elkesaites” (Schaff, Ch. Hist. i, 
§ 68, 214 sq.). The pseudo-Clementine homilies teach 
a speculative form of Ebionism, essentially Judaizing 
in spirit and aim [see CLEMENTINES, ii, p. 383]; and 
comp. Schaff, Ch. History, i, § 69; Dorner, Person of 
Christ, Edinb. transl., p. 203 sq.). 

4, Ebionism has reappeared, since the Reformation, 
in Socinianism (q. v.), and in the other forms of what 
is called Unitarianism (q. v.). Some Unitarian writ- 
ers have undertaken to show that Ebionism was the 
original form of Christian doctrine, and that the Church 
doctrine as to the person of Christ was a later develop- 
ment; so Priestley, in his History of the Corruptions 
of Christianity (Birmingham, 1782). Bishop Horsley 
replied to Priestley in his Charge to the Clergy of St. 
Albans (1783), and in other tracts, collected in Tracts 
in Controversy with Dr. Priestley (Dundee, 1812, 3d ed.). 
Horsley, in this controversy, made use of Bull’s learn- 
ed treatment of the subject in his reply to Zwicker (see 
Bull, On the Trinity, Oxford, 1855, 3 vols.: i, 116; ii, 
876; iii, 175 et al. See also Waterland, Works, Oxf. 
1848, 6 vols.: iii, 554sq.). A far abler advocate ofthe 
Socinian view is Baur, in his Christenthum d. drei ersten 
Jahrhunderte; Lehre v.d. Dreieinigheit Gottes ; Dogmen- 
geschichte, etc. Baur’s position is clearly stated, and 
refuted by professor Fisher (Am. Presb. and Theolog. 
Rev. Oct. 1864, art. i). ‘Baur agrees with the old 
Socinians in the statement that the Jewish Christian- 
ity of the apostolic age was Ebionite. But, unlike 
them, he holds that we find within the canon a great 
departure from, and advance upon, this humanitarian 
doctrine of Christ’s person. He professes to discover 
in the New Testament the consecutive stages of a 
progress which, beginning with the Unitarian creed, 
terminates in the doctrine of Christ’s proper divinity. 
There occurred at the end, or before the end, of the 
apostolic age, a reaction of the Jewish Christianity, 
which with Baur is identical with the Judaizing or 
Ebionite element; and this type of Christianity pre- 
vailed through the larger part of the second century.” 
(See Fisher, Z, c., for a criticism of this view, and for 
a brief but luminous sketch of Ebionism. On the 
other side, see NV. Amer. Rev. April, 1864, p. 569 sq.). 

Literature.—See, besides the works already cited, 
Ireneus, Her. i, 26 (Ante-Nicene Library, v, 97); 
Gieseler, Ueber die Nazarder und Ebioniten, in Archiy 
fiir A. & N. Kircheng., iv, 279 sq. (Leipsig, 1820); 
Mosheim, Commentaries, i, 220, 400; Neander, Church 
Hist. i, 344, 350; Schliemann, Die Clementinen (Hamb. 
1844), p. 362 sq.; Herzog, Real-Encyklopiadie, iii, 621 
sq.; Martensen, Dogmatics (Edinburgh, 1866), § 128; 
Shedd, History of Doctrines, i, 106 sq.; Burton, Eccles. 
History, Lect. xi; Burton, Bampton Lectures (Oxtord, 
1829), notes 73-84, 


Ebnerian Manuscript (Coprx Esnrrianvs, 
usually designated as No. 105 of the Gospels, 48 of the 
Acts, and 24 of the Pauline Epistles), a beautiful cur- 
sive Greek MS. of the entire N. T. except Rev., con- 
sisting of 425 quarto vellum leaves; assigned to the 
12th century ; formerly belonging to Jerome Hbner von 
Eschenbach, of Nuremberg, and now in the Bodleian 
Library (No. 136). A fac-simile and description are 
given by Tregelles, in Horne’s Introd. p. 220. See 
Manuscrirts, BrsLicau. 


Ebéda (‘E3dda), a city mentioned only by Ptole- 
my (xvii, 18) as situated in the sea-board quarter of 
Arabia Petra (see Reland, Palest. p. 463), in 654° 
and 304°, and marked on the Peutinger Table as lying 
on the Roman road 23 Roman miles S. of Elusa (q. v.). 
Dr. Robinson (Researches, i, 287) discovered the site 
in the modern el-Abdeh (otherwise Arjeh, ib. p. 560), 
eight hours from the site of Elusa, at the junction of 
Wady es-Seram with Wady cl-Birein (id. p. 284). It 
contains extensive ruins, situated on a rocky ridge 
from sixty to one hundred feet high; especially the 
remains of an acropolis, of a capacious castle, and of a 
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large Greek church, with numerous walls, columns, 
etc., still standing, and several wells or reservoirs, 
but no inhabitants (7. p. 285, 286). 

Bbony (73353, hobni’, stony, q.d. stone-wood [ comp. 
the Germ. Steinholz, ‘‘ fossil-wood”], only in the plur. 
DAN, hobnim’ [text DIDI for DAIBIH, hobenim’], 
Sept. [by some confusion or misinterpretation, see Ro- 
senmiiller, Schol. in loc.] rote etoayopévorc, Symma- 
chus 23évouc,Vulg. [dentes]| hebeninos) occurs only in 
one passage of Scripture, where the prophet Ezekiel 
(xxvii, 15), referring to the commerce of Tyre, says, 
‘The men of Dedan were thy merchants; many isles 
were the merchandise of thine hand: they brought 
thee for a present horns of ivory and ebony.” See Dr- 
DAN. - The Hebrew word is translated ‘‘ ebony”’ in all 
the European versions; but, as Bochart states (Hieroz. 
i, 20, part ii), the Chaldee version, followed by R. Se- 
lomo and other Jews, as well as the Greek and Ara- 
bic versions, render it by peafowl (pavones). Some 
of the Hebrew critics, however, as Kimchi, also ac- 
knowledge that Arabian ebony is meant. Of the cor- 
rectness of this opinion there can now be no doubt. 
In the first place, we may allude to Dedan being con- 
sidered one of the ports of Arabia on the Persian Gulf, 
or at least to the south of the Red Sea; and, second- 
ly, as observed by Bochart, the terms hobnim and ebony 
are very similar, the latter word being variously writ- 
ten by ancient authors, as Gévn, EBevoc, EBevor, ebe- 
nus and hebenus. The last form is used by Jerome in 
his Latin, and ¢3evoe by Symmachus in his Greek 
version.. The Arabs have abnis, which they apply 
to ebony, and by that name it is known in Northern 
India at the present day. . Forskil mentions abnzs as 
one of the kinds of wood imported in his time from 
India into Arabia. Whether the Arabic name be a 
corruption of the Greek, or the Greek a modification, 
as is most likely, of some Eastern name, we require 
some other evidence besides the occurrence of the 
word in Arabic works on materia medica to deter- 
mine, since in these Greek words are sometimes em- 
ployed as the principal terms for substances with 
which they are not well acquainted. Bardust is, how- 
ever, given by some as the Arabic name, abniis as the 
Persian. Naturalists have found the latter applied to 
ebony in north-west India, as did Forskal on the Red 
Sea. 

Ebony wood was highly esteemed by the ancients, 
and employed by them for a variety of purposes (The- 
ophr. Hist. Pl.iv, 5; Plin. H. N. vi, 30, § 35; xii, 4, § 8, 
9; Strabo, xv, 703; Pausan. i, 42,53; viii, 17,2; Ovid, 
Met. xi, 610; compare Barhebr. Chron. p. 181). It is 
very appropriately placed in juxtaposition with ivory, 
on account of the beautiful contrast in color. Ivory 
and ebony are probably, however, also mentioned to- 
gether because hoth were obtained from the same 
countries, Ethiopia and India; and, among the com- 
paratively few articles of ancient commerce, must, 
from this cause, always have been associated together, 
while their contrast of color and joint employment in 
inlaid work would contribute as additional reasons for. 
their being adduced as articles characteristic of a dis- 
tinct commerce. But it is not in Ezekiel only that 
ebony and ivory are mentioned together, for Diodorus, 
as quoted by Bochart, tells us that an ancient king of 
Egypt imposed on the Ethiopians the payment of a 
tribute of ebony, gold, and elephants’ teeth. So He- 
rodotus (iii, 97), as translated by Bochart, says, ‘‘ Athi- 
opes Persis pro triennali tributo vehunt duos cheenices 
auri apyri (éd est, ignem nondum experti), et ducentas 
ebent phalangas, et magnos elephanti dentes viginti.” 
Pliny, referring to this passage, remarks, ‘‘ But Herod- 
otus assigneth it rather to Ethiopia, and saith that 
every three years the Ethiopians were wont to pay, by 
way of tribute, unto the kings of Persia, 100 billets of 
the timber of that tree (that is, ebene), together with 
gold and yvorie;’’ and again, ‘‘ From Syene (which 
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confineth and boundeth the lands of our empire and 
dominion) as farre as to the island Meroé, for the space 
of 996 miles, there is little ebene found: and that in 
all those parts betweene there be few other trees to be 
found but date-trees, which peradventure may be a 
cause that ebene was counted a rich tribute, and de- 
served the third place, after gold and ivorie’”’ (Hol- 
land’s Pliny, xii, 4). It is sometimes stated that the 
ancients supposed ebony to come only from India. 
This arose probably from the passage of Virgil (Georg. 
li, 117): “Sola India nigrum fert ebenum.’’? But the 
term “‘ India’ had often a very wide signification, and 
included even Ethiopia. Several of the ancients, how- 
ever, mention both Indian and Ethiopian ebony, as Di- 
oscorides and Pliny ; while some mention the Indian, 
and others the Ethiopian only, as Lucan (Phars. x, 304): 
“Nigris Meroé fecunda colonis, leta comis ebeni.”’ 
The only objection to the above conclusion of any 
weight is, that hobnim is in the plural form. To this 
Bochart and others have replied, that there were two 
kinds of ebony, as mentioned by Theophrastus, Dios- 
corides, etc., one Ethiopian, the other Indian. Fuller 
and others*maintain that the plural form is employed 
because the ebony was in pieces: ‘‘ Refert ad ebeni pa- 
langas, que ex India et Athiopia magno numero af- 
ferebantur. @d\ayyac vocant Herodotus et Arrianus 
in Periplo. Plinius palangas, aut phalangas, variante 
scriptura, id est, fustes teretes, et qui navibus suppo- 
nuntur, aut quibus idem onus plures bajulant” (Bo- 
chart, Z. c.). But the names of other valued foreign 
woods, as Shittim and Almuggim, are also used in the 
plural form. Besides abniis, Arab authors, as stated 
by Bochart (/. c.), mention other words as similar to 
and substituted for ebony: one of these is called shiz, 
shizi; also sasem and semsem, in the plural form semasim, 
described as “ nigrum lignum ad patinas conficiendas.”’ 
Hence, in the Koran, those who are tormented in Ge- 
henna, it is said, will issue from the fire after a cer- 
tain period of confinement in it: ‘‘ They will go forth, 
I say, like the wood semasim ;”’ that is, black, from be- 
ing burnt in the fire. That such a wood was known 
we have the testimony of Dioscorides : ‘‘ Some sell ses- 
amine or acanthine wood for ebony, as they are very 
similar.” Some critics, and even Sprengel, in his late 
edition of Dioscorides, read cucapwa instead of onca- 
puva, for no other reason apparently but because ouca- 
puva denotes a tree with which European scholars are 
acquainted, while sesamina is only known to those who 
consult Oriental writers, or who are acquainted with 
the products of the Kast. Bochart rightly reprehends 
this alteration as being unnecessary, in view of the ex- 
istence of the words sesamina, sasim, or semsem among 
the modern Arabs, and cites a notice of Arrian to the 
same effect (Bochart, /. c.). The above word is by Dr. 
Vincent translated sesamum; but this is an herbaceous 
oil-plant. 
| If we look to the modern history of ebony, we shall 
find that it is still derived from more than one source. 
Thus Mr. Holtzappfel, in his recent work on Turning, 
describes three kinds of ebony. (1.) One from the 
Mauritius, in round sticks like scaffold poles, seldom 
exceeding fourteen inches in diameter, the blackest 
and finest in the grain, the hardest and most beautiful. 
(2.) The East Indian, which is grown in Ceylon and 
the Peninsula of India, and exported from Madras 
and Bombay in logs from six to twenty, and some- 
times even twenty-eight inches in diameter, and also 
in planks. This is less wasteful, but of an inferior 
grain and color to the above. (8.) The African, ship- 
ped from the Cape of Good Hope in billets, the general 
size of which is from three to six feet long, three to 
six inches broad, and two to four inches thick. This 
is the least wasteful, as all the refuse is left behind; 
but it is the most porous, and the worst in point of 
color. No Abyssinian ebony is at present imported: 
this, however, is more likely to be owing to the differ- 
ent routes which commerce has taken, although it is 
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again returning to its ancient channels, than to the 
want of ebony in the ancient Ethiopia. From the na- 
ture of the climate, and the existence of forests in 
which the elephant abounds, there can be no doubt of 
its being well suited to the group of plants which have 
been found to yield the ebony of Mauritius, Ceylon, 
and India, the genus Diospyrus of botanists. Of this 
several species yield varieties of ebony as their heart- 
wood, as D. ebenum in the Mauritius, and also in Cey- 
lon, where it is called halwwara. It is described by 
Retz “‘foliis ovato-lanceolatis, acuminatis, gemmis 
hirtis ;” and he quotes as identical D. glaberrima (Fr. 
Rottb. Nov. Act. Havn. ii, 540, tab. 5), D. ebenaster 
yields the bastard ebony of Ceylon, and D. hirsuta the 
Calamander wood of the same island, described by Mr. 
Holtzappfel as of a chocolate-brown color, with black 
stripes and marks, and stated by him to be considered 
a variety of ebony. D.melanoxylon of Dr. Roxburgh 
is the ebony-tree of Coromandel, and is figured among 
Coromandel plants (i, No. 46); it grows to be a large 
tree in the mountainous parts of Ceylon, and in the 
Peninsula of India—in Malabar, Coromandel, and 
Orissa. The black part of the wood of this tree alone 
forms ebony, and is found only in the centre of large 
trees, and varies in quantity according to the size and 
age of the tree. The outside wood is white and soft, 
and is soon destroyed by time and insects, leaving the 
black untouched (Roxb. F7. Ind. ii, 530). Besides 
these, there is in the Peninsula of India ‘a wood called 
blackwood by the English, and sit-sal by the natives: 
it grows to an immense size, is heavy, close-grained, 
of a greenish-black color, with lighter-colored veins 
running in various directions. It is yielded by the 
Dalbergia latifolia. To the same genus belongs the 
Sissu, one of the most valued woods of India, and of 
which the tree has been called Dalbergia sissu. The 
wood is remarkably strong, of a light grayish hue, 
with darker-colored veins. It is called sissw and 
shishum by the natives of India. This is the name 
which we believe is referred to by Arab authors, and 
which also appears to have been the original of the 
sesamina of Dioscorides and of the Periplus. The 
name may be applied to other nearly allied woods, 
and therefore, perhaps, to that of the above D. latifo- 
lia. It is a curious confirmation of this that Forskil 
mentions that in his time shishwm, with teak and eb- 
ony, was among the woods imported from India and 
Arabia. It is satisfactory to have apparently such 
competent confirmation of the general accuracy of 
ancient authors, when we fully understand the sub- 
jects and the products of the countries to which they 
allude (Kitto, s. v.). According to Sir FE, Tennent 
(Ceylon, i, 116) the following trees yield ebony: Dios- 
pyros ebenum, D. reticulata, D. ebenaster, and D. hir- 
suta. The wood of the first-named tree, which is 
abundant throughout all the flat country to the west 
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of Trincomali, ‘‘excels all others in the evenness 
and intensity of its color. The centre of the trunk 
is the only portion which furnishes the extremely 
black part which is the ebony of commerce; but the 
trees are of such magnitude that reduced logs of two 
feet in diameter, and varying from ten to twelve feet 
in length, can readily be procured from the forests at 
Trincomali’’ (Ceylon, 1. c.) It bears a berry that is 
eaten by the natives when ripe. The leaves are ellip- 
tical, having numerous veins. The corolla or colored 
part is shaped like an antique vase, and bears eight 
stamens (Kitto, Pict. Bible, in loc. Ezek.), There is 
every reason for believing that the ebony afforded by 
the Diospyros ebenum was imported from India or Cey- 
lon by Pheenician traders, though it is equally proba- 
ble that the Tyrian merchants were supplied with eb- 
ony from trees which grew in Ethiopia (Smith, s. v.). 
See Tyrr. (See Smith’s Dict. of Class. Antig. s. v. 
Ebenus; Penny Cyclop. s. v. Ebony ; Geiger, Pharma- 
ceut. Botanth, i, 697). See Borany. 


Ebraldines, OrpER oF THE. See FONTEVRAULD. 


Ebrardus, an author and theologian of Béthune, 
in France, who lived during the latter part of the 12th 
century and the beginning of the 13th. He is known 
only by his writings. One of the principal of these, 
his Griicismus, a collection of rules of rhetoric, proso- 
dy, grammar, and logic, was for many years used as a 
text-book. His principal theological works are Liber 
antiheresis against the Cathari, which was first pub- 
lished under the title Contra Waldenses in Gretser’s 
Trias scriptorum contra Waldenses (Ingolstadt, 1614, 
Ato), and reprinted in Bebl. Patr. Max. (of Lyons, vol. 
xxiv), and lastly in Gretser’s Opera Omnia (vol. xii, 
part ii).—Herzog, Real-Encyklopide, iii, 625. 

Ebremar or Evermer, the third Latin patriarch 
of Jerusalem, was born at Cickes, near Terouanne, to- 
wards the close of the 11th century. Admitted by Lam- 
bert, bishop of Arras, to the priesthood, he joined the 
first Crusaders, and was of the number appointed by 
Godfrey de Bouillon canon at the holy sepulchre. In 
1103, on the deposition of Daimbert (q. v.), he was ele- 
vated to the patriarchate, in which, after much con- 
tention on the part of Daimbert, he was solemnly con- 
firmed by the decree of a council. He was a member 
of the Council of Nablous (1120), and in 1123 signed 
the treaty between the crusading princes and the Ve- 
netians. A letter of this prelgte, with the response by 
Lambert of Arras, is contained in the 5th vol. of the 
Miscellanea of Baluze.— Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
xv, 618. 

Ebro’nah (Heb. Abronah’, M2573, passage, i. e. 
of the sea; Sept. ’EBowrd), the thirtieth station of the 
Israelites on their way from Egypt to Canaan (Num. 
XXNiil, 34, 35). 
west, as they left Jotbathah, it was probably in the 
plain now known as the Kd’a en-Niikb, immediately 
opposite the pass of the same name at the head of the 
Elanitic branch of the Red Sea (see Robinson’s Map 
in Researches, vol.i). Rommel (in the Hall. Encyklop. 
i, 167) compares the Avara of Ptolemy (v. 17), in Ara- 
bia Petraea (66° 10’ and 29° 40’), with the Havarra 
of the Peutinger Table; a very improbable supposition. 
Knobel thinks (Zxeg. Handb. in loc.) that the Ezion- 
Gaber in question cannot be the port of that name at the 
head of the Elanitic Gulf; for, as the next station men- 
tioned is Kadesh, this was too far from the north end 
of the gulf to be reached in one march; but this objec- 
tion is of little force, as there is no uniformity*in the 
intervals between the stations. Schwarz (Palest. p- 
213) rightly regards Ebronah as merely the name of a 
‘‘ferry,” by which the people perhaps crossed this arm 
of the sea (1), or where travellers usually crossed it. 


Ebutius (EGovrioc), a decurion (eecoyne), and 
a person distinguished for good judgment and prompt 
action, who was sent with Placidus by Vespasian to 
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invest Jotapata while garrisoned by Josephus (Jose- 
phus, War, iii, 7, 3). He was slain while defending 
Vespasian from a furious sally during the siege of 
Gamala (#. iv, 1, 5). 


Eca’nus (Vulg. id., the Gr. text being lost), one 
of the five swift scribes who were selected to attend 
Esdras (2 Esdr. xiy, 24). 


Ecbat’ana (1 Esdr. vi, 23) or “ Ecpar’ Anz” (ra 
’ExBarava, 2 Mace. ix, 8; Judith i, 1 sq.; Tob. v, 9, 
etc. ; comp. Josephus, Ant. x, 11,7; xi, 4, 6; “AyBar- 
ava in Ctesias i; Herod. i, 98; ii, 153), the metropo- 
lis of Media (Curt. v, 81), situated 88° and 37° 45’, 
according to Ptolemy (vi, 2, 14), and after the time of 
Cyrus (Strabo, xi, 522 sq. ; Pausan. iv, 24,1; Xenoph. 
Cyr. viii, 6, 22; Anab. ili, 5,15) two months in the 
year the residence of the Persian (later the Parthian) 
kings. It is somewhat doubtful whether the name of 
this place is really contained in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. Many of the best commentators understand 
the expression NN727N2, in Ezra vi, 2, differently, 
and translate it in arcd, ‘‘in a coffer” (see Buxtorf 
and others, and so our English Bible in the margin). 
The Sept., however, give éy woe, “in a city,” or Gn 
some MSS.) éy ’AwaOa év wéXe, which fayors the or- 
dinary interpretation. Ifa city is meant, there is lit- 
tle doubt of one of the two Ecbatanas being intended ; 
for, except these towns, there was no place in the 
province of the Medes “which contained a palace” 
(3972), or where records are likely to have been de- 
posited. The name Achmetha, too, which at first sight 
seems somewhat remote from Ecbatana, wants but cne 
letter of Hagmatana, which was the native appella- 
tion. The earlier and more correct Greek form of the 
name, too, was Agbatana (see Steph. Byz. p. 19; comp. 
Wesseling ad Herod. iti, 65). Lassen (Bzblioth. iii, 36) 
regards the name as Zendish, A ghwa-Tana, “land rich 
in horses.” Hyde (De rel. vet. Pers. p. 541 sq.) com- 
pares it with the Persic Abadan, ‘‘ cultivated place ;*” 
Ilgen (on Tobit, 1. c.) regards it as Shemitic ; compare 
Syr. Chamtana, ‘‘ fortress.” For other etymologies, 
see Simonis Onom. V. T. p. 578 sq.; Gesenius, Thes. 
p. 70. 

Two cities of the name of Ecbatana seem to have 
existed in ancient times, one the capital‘of Northern 
Media, the Media Atropaténé of Strabo; the other the 
metropolis of the larger and more important province 
known as Media Magna (see Sir H. Rawlinson’s paper 
on the Atropatenian Ecbatana, in the 10th volume of 
the Journal of the Geographical Society, art. ii). The 
site of the former appears to be marked*by the very 
curious ruins at Takht i-Suletman (lat. 36° 28’, long. 
47° 9’); while that of the latter is occupied by Hama- 
dan, which is one of the most important cities of mod- 
ern Persia. There is generally some difficulty in de- 
termining, when Ecbatana is mentioned, whether the 
northern or the southern metropolis is intended. Few 
writers are aware of the existence of the two cities, 
and they lie sufficiently near to one another for geo- 
graphical notices in most cases to suit either site. The 
northern city was the ‘‘seven-walled town” described 
by Herodotus, and declared by him to have been the 
capital of Cyrus (Herod. i, 98-99, 153; comp. Mos. 
Choren. ii, 84); and it was thus most probably there 
that the roll was found which proved to Darius that 
Cyrus had really made a decree allowing the Jews to 
rebuild their Temple. 

Various descriptions of the northern city have come 
down to us, but none of them is completely to be de- 
pended on. That of the Zendayesta (Vendidad, Far- 
gard II) is the oldest and the least exaggerated. 
“‘Jemshid,”’ it is said, ‘‘erected a var, or fortress, suf- 
ficiently large, and formed of squared blocks of stone ; 
he assembled in the place a vast population, and 
stocked the surrounding country with cattle for their 
use. He caused the water of the great fortress to 
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flow forth abundantly. And within the var, or for- 
tress, he erected a lofty palace, encompassed with 
walls, and laid it out in many separate divisions, and 
there was no place, either in front or rear, to command 
and overawe the fortress.’’ Herodotus, who ascribes 
the foundation of the city to his king Deioces, says: 
“‘The Medes were obedient to Deioces, and built the 
city now called Agbatana, the walls of which are of 
great size and strength, rising in circles one within 
the other. The plan of the place is that each of the 
walls ‘should out-top the one beyond it by the battle- 
ments. The nature of the ground, which is a gentle 
hill, favors this arrangement in some degree, but it was 
mainly effected by art. The number of the circles 
is seven, the royal palace and the treasuries standing 
within the last. The circuit of the outer wall is near- 
ly the same with that of Athens. Of this outer wall 
the battlements are white, of the next black, of the 
third scarlet, of the fourth blue, of the fifth orange: 
all these are colored with paint. The last two have 
their battlements coated respectively with silver and 
gold. All these fortifications Deioces caused to be 
raised for himself and his own palace. 
The people were required to build their 
dwellings outside the circuit of the 
walls’’ (Herod. i, 98,99). Finally, the 
book of Judith, probably the work of 
an Alexandrian Jew, professes to give 
a number of details, which appear to be 
drawn chiefly from the imagination of 
the writer (Jud. i, 2-4). 

The peculiar feature of the site of 
Takht i-Suleiman, which it is proposed 
to identify with the northern Ecbatana; 
is a conical hill rising to the height of 
about 150 feet above the plain, and cov-* 
ered both on its top and sides with mas- 
sive ruins of the most antique and prim- 
itive character. A perfect enceinte, 
formed of large blocks of squared stone, 
may be traced round the entire hill 
along its brow; within there is an oval 
inclosure, about 800 yards in its great- 
est and 400 in its least diameter, strewn 
with ruins, which cluster round a re- 
markable lake. This is an irregular ba- 
sin, about 300 paces in circuit, filled with water exqui- 
sitely clear and pleasant to the taste, which is supplied 
in some unknown way from below, and which stands 
uniformly at the same level, whatever the quantity tak- 
en from it for irrigating the lands which lie at the foot 
of the hill, This hill itself is not perfectly isolated, 
though it appears so to those who approach it by the 
ordinary route. On three sides—the south, the west, 
and the north—the acclivity is steep, and the height 
above the plain uniform; but on the east it abuts upon 
a hilly tract of ground, and here it is but slightly ele- 
vated above the adjoining country. It cannot, there- 
fore, have ever answered exactly to the description 
of Herodotus, as the eastern side could not anyhow 
admit of seven walls of circumvallation. It is doubt- 
ed whether even the other sides were thus defended. 
Although the flanks on these sides are covered with 
ruins, ‘‘no traces remain of any wall but the upper 
one” (As. Jour. x, 52). Still, as the nature of the 
ground on three sides would allow this style of de- 
fence, and as the account in Herodotus is confirmed 
by the Armenian historian, writing clearly without 
knowledge of the earlier author, it seems best to sup- 
pose that in the peaceful times of the Persian empire 
it was thought sufficient to preserve the upper enceinte, 
while the others were allowed to fall into decay, and 
ultimately were superseded by domestic buildings. 
With regard to the coloring of the walls, or, rather, 
of the battlements, which has been considered to mark 
especially the fabulous character of Herodotus’s de- 
scription, recent discoveries show that such a mode of 
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5 ECBATANA 
ornamentation was actually in use at the period in 
question in a neighboring country. The temple of 
the Seven Spheres at Borsippa was adorned almost 
exactly in the manner which Herodotus assigns to the 
Median capital (see Basen, Towrr oF); and it does 
not seem at all improbable that, with the object of 
placing the city under the protection of the seven plan- 
ets, the seven walls may have been colored nearly as 
described. Herodotus has a little deranged the order 
of the hues, which should have been either black, or- 
ange, scarlet, gold, white, blue, silver—as at the Bor- 
sippa temple —or black, white, orange, blue, scarlet, 
silver, gold—if the order of the days dedicated to the 
planets were followed. Even the use of silyer and 
gold in external ornamentation—which seems at first 
sight highly improbable—is found to have prevaél- 
ed. Silver roofs were met with by the Greeks at 
the southern Ecbatana (Polybius, x, 27, 10-12); and 
there is reason to believe that at Borsippa the gold 
and silver stages of the temple were actually coat- 
oy those metals, (See Rawlinson, Herodotus, i, 
3. 
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Plan of Ecbatana. 


1. Remains of a Fire-Temple; 2. Ruined Mosque; 3. Ancient buildings with 
shafts and capitals; 4. Ruins of the Palace of Abakai Khan; 5. Cemetery; 
6. Ridge of R 
Stable ;” 8. R 


ock called ‘tthe Dragon;” 7. Hill called ** Tawilah,” or ‘* the 
uins of Kalisiah; 9. Rocky hill of Zindani-Suleiman. 


The northern Ecbatana continued to be an impor- 
tant place down to the 13th century after Christ. By 
the Greeks and Romans it appears to have been known 
as Gaza, Gazaca, or Canzaca, ‘‘the treasure city,’’ on 
account of the wealth laid up in it, while by the Ori- 
entals it was termed Shiz. Its decay is referable to 
the Mogul conquests, cir. A.D, 1200; and its final ruin 
is supposed to date from about the 15th or 16th cen- 
tury (As. Soc. Jowrn. x, pt. i, 49). 

In the 2d book of Maccabees (ix, 3, etc.), the Ecba- 
tana mentioned is undoubtedly the southern city, now 
represented both in name and site by H/amadan. This 
place, situated on the northern flank of the great 
mountain called formerly Orontes, and now Elwend, 
was perhaps as ancient as the other, and is far better 
known in history. Ifnot the Median capital of Cyrus, 
it was, at any rate, regarded from the time of Darius 
Hystaspis as the chief city of the Persian satrapy of 
Media, and as such it became the summer residence of 
the Persian kings from Darius downwards. It was 
occupied by Alexander soon after the battle of Arbela 
(Arrian, Hap. Alew. iii, 19), and at his decease passed 
under the dominion of the Seleucide. In the wars 
between his successors it was more than once taken 
and retaken, each time suffering largely at the hands 
of its conquerors (Polyb. x, 27). It was afterwards 
recognised as the metropolis of their empire by the 
Parthians (Oros. vi, 4). During the Arabian period, 
from the rise of Bagdad on the one hand and of Ispa- 
han on the other, it sank into comparative insignifi- 
cance; but still it has never descended below the rank 
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of a provincial capital, and even in the present de- 
pressed condition of Persia it is a city of from 20,000 
to 30,000 inhabitants. The Jews, curiously enough, 
regard it as the residence of Ahasuerus (Xerxes ?)— 
which is in Scripture declared to be Susa (sth. i, 2; 
ii, 8, etc.)—and show within its precincts the tombs 
of Esther and Mordecai (Ker Porter, ii, 105-110). It 
is not distinguished by any remarkable peculiarities 
from other Oriental cities of the same size. 

The Ecbatana of the book of Tobit is thought by 
Sir H. Rawlinson to be the northern city (see As. Soc. 
Journ. X, i, 137-141).—Smith, s.v. See ACHMETHA. 


BEccard. See EcxwaArp. 


Ecce Homo, a name given in art to pictures rep- 
resenting the suffering Saviour as described in John 
xix, 5: ‘Then came Jesus forth, wearing the crown 
of thorns, and the purple robe. And Pilate saith unto 
them, Behold the man!” It is a comparatively recent 
subject in art, dating from the 15th century. There 
are two forms of it, viz. the devotional picture, which 
offers the single head, or half-figure of Christ, to our 
contemplation, as the ‘‘ Man of Sorrows’’ of the Pas- 
sion, and the more or less historical picture, which ei- 
ther places him before us attended by Pilate and one 
or more attendants, or gives the full scene in numer- 
ous figures. or an account of them, see Jamieson, 
History of our Lord in Art, ii, 92 sq. 

Ecchellensis or Hchellensis, ABRAHAM, a 
Maronite scholar, was born at Eckel, Syria, and was 
educated in Rome, where he afterwards taught the 
Syriac and Arabic languages. In 1630 he was called 
to Paris to assist in the preparation of the great Poly- 
glot Bible of Le Jay. For this work Ecchellensis fur- 
nished Ruth in Syriac and Arabic, with a Latin trans- 
lation, and the 3d book of A/accabees in Arabic. He 
undertook also the revision of the Syriac and Arabic 
texts, and the Latin versions contributed by Gabriel 
Sionita. He returned again to Rome to fill the chair 
of Oriental languages offered him in that city, and died 
there in 1664. Ecchellensis’s writings are numerous; 
among the most important are, Linguwe Syriace sive 
Chaldaice perbrevis Institutio (Rome, 1628, 4to) :—Sy- 
nopsis proposttorum sapientie Arabum inscripta speculum 
mundum representans, ex arabico sermone latini juris 
facta (Par. 1641, 4to) :—Sanett Antonti Magni Epistole 
viginti (Par. 1641, 8vo) :—Concili Nicent Prefatio, etc. 
(Par. 1645, 8vo) :—Sanett Antonit Magni Regula, ser- 
mones, documenta, admonitiones, responsiones, et vita 
duplex (Paris, 1646, 8vo):—Semita Sapientie, sive ad 
scientias comparandas methodus (Paris, 1646) :—De Pro- 
prictatibus et virtutibus medicis animalium, plantarum 
ac gemmarum, tractatus triplec Habdarrahman (Paris, 
1647, 8vo) :—Chronicon orientale nunc primum latinitate 
donatum cut accessit supplementum Historie orientalis 
(Par. 1653, fol.) :—Catalogus ibrorum Chaldeorum, tam 
ecclesiasticorum quam profanorum, auctore Habed-Jesu 
(Rome, 1653, 8vo), with notes :—Concordantia nationum 
christianarum orientalium in fides catholice dogmate 
(Mayence, 1655, 8vo). In this book he seeks to har- 
monize the sentiments of the Orientals with those of 
the Roman Church. Leo Allatius assisted him in his 
work. De Origine nominis Pape .. . adeo de ejus pri- 
matu, etc. (Rome, 1660), and ELutychius vindicatus sive 
Responsio ad Seldent Origines (Rome, 1661, 4to), were 
works written in the controversy against the Protes- 
tants.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, v, 621. 

Ecclesia. See Cuurcn. 

Ecclesiz Domus. See Domus. 

Ecclesize Seniores. See Srenrorss. 


Eccle’siastés, the fourth of the poetical books in 
the English arrangement of the O. T., and one of those 
usually attributed to Solomon. In the Heb. Bible it 
is the seventh and last of the first part of the Hagio- 
grapht, BAND, or fourth division of the Jewish 
Scriptures, In the Sept. and Vulg, it is placed be- 
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tween Proverbs and Canticles, as in the A.V. See 
Brie. It is the fourth of the five Megilloth (q. v.) 
or Rolls, as they are called by the Jews, being appoint- 
ed to be read at the Feast of Tabernacles. The form 
of the book is poetico-didactic, without the sublimity 
of the beautiful parallelism and rhythm which charac- 
terize the older poetic effusions of the inspired writ- 
ings. The absence of vigor and charm is manifest 
even in the grandest portion of this book (xii, 1-7), 
where the sacred writer rises above his usual level. 
(See generally, Bergst, in Eichhorn’s Bibliothek, x, 
955-84; Paulus, in his Neues Repertorium, i, 201-65; 
Zirkel, Ueb. der Prediger, Wiirzb, 1792; Umbreit, Co- 
heleth scepticus, G6tt. 1820; Stiebriz, Vindicie Solomo- 
nis, Halle, 1760; Henzi, Eccles. -argumentum, Dorpat, 
1827; Muhlert, Paldogr. Beitrage, p. 182 sq.; Hart- 
mann, in the Wien. Zeitschr. i, 29, 71; Ewald, Ueb. d. 
Prediger, Gott. 1826; Umbreit, in the Stud. u. Krit. 
1849; Bruch, Weisheits-Lehre der Hebrder, Strasburg, 
1851.) See Soromon. 

I. Title.—The Heb. name is M=M>, Kohe’leth, and 
is evidently taken from the designation which the 
writer himself assumes (ch. i, 2, 2; vii, 27; xii, 8, 9, 
10; Sept. éxkcAnovacryc, Vulg. ecclesiastes, Auth. Vers. 
‘‘preacher’”’). It is the participle of Sap, kahal’ (cog- 
nate with Sip, voice, Greek cahéw, Eng. call), which 
properly signifies to call together a religious assembly 
(hence DAP, mbnp, a congregation). The apparent 
anomaly of the feminine termination M_ indicates that 
the abstract noun has been transferred from the office 
to the person holding it (so the Arab. caliph, etc. ; see 
Gesenius, Thes. Heb. p. 1199, 1200), and has thus be- 
come capable of use as a masculine proper name, a 
change of meaning of which we find other instances in 
Sophereth (Neh. vii, 57), Pochereth (Ezra ii, 57); and 
hence, with the single exception of Eccles. vii, 27, the 
noun, notwithstanding its form, is used throughout in 
the masculine. Ewald, however (Poet. Biich. iv, 189), 
connects the feminine termination with the noun M7220 
(wisdom), understood, and supposes a poetic license in 
the use of the word as.a kind of symbolic proper name, 
appealing to Prov. xxx,1; xxwxi, 1, as examples of a 
like usage. As connected with the root DSP, the 
word has been applied to one who speaks in an assem- 
bly, and there is, to say the least, a tolerable agree- 
ment in favor of this interpretation. Thus we have 
the comment of the Midrash, stating that the writer 
thus designates himself ‘‘ because his words were spo- 
ken in the assembly”’ (quoted in Preston’s Ecclesiastes, 
note on i, 1); the rendering “ExkAnovacrije by the 
Sept.; the adoption of this title by Jerome (Pref. in 
Eccl.), as meaning ‘‘ gui cetum, i. e. ecclesiam congre- 
gat, quem nos nuncupare possumus Concionatorem ;’ the 
use of ‘‘ Prediger” by Luther, of ‘‘ Preacher” in the 
A.V. On the other hand, taking dap in the sense 
of collecting things, not of summoning persons, and 
led perhaps by his inability to see in the book itself 
any greater unity of design than in the chapters of 
Proverbs, Grotius (in Eccles. i, 1) has suggested Suva- 
Poo.srijc (compiler) as a better equivalent. In this he 
has been followed by Herder and Jahn, and Mendels- 
sohn has adopted the same rendering (notes on i, 1, 
and vii, 27, in Preston), seeing in it the statement 
partly that the writer had compiled the sayings of 
wise men who had gone before him, partly that he 
was, by an inductive process, gathering truths from 
the facts of a wide experience. The title of the book, 
however, indicates that the author did not write only 
for a literary public, but that he had in view the whole 
congregation of the Lord; and that his doctrine was 
not confined within the narrow bounds of a school, but 
belonged to the Church in its whole extent (comp. Psa. 
xlix, 2-4). Solomon, who in 1 Kings viii is described 
as gathering (P72) the people to hold communion 
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with the Most High in the place which he erected for 
this purpose, is here again represented as the gatherer 
(MoH) of the people to the assembly of God. It 
must, however, be borne in mind that, though Solomon 
is animated by and represents Wisdom,he does not lose 
his individuality. Hence he sometimes describes his 
own experience (comp. i, 16, 17; ii, 9, 12; vii, 23, etc.), 
and sometimes utters the words of Wisdom, whose or- 
gan he is, just as the apostles are sometimes the or- 
gans of the Holy Ghost (comp. Acts xv, 28). 

Against the common rendering of mbm by preacher 
or Ecclesiastes, which is supported by Desveux, Gese- 
nius, Knobel, Herzfeld, Stuart, etc., it has been urged: 
(1.) The verb >Hp does not properly include the idea 
of preaching: such, however, would naturally be its 
derived import, inasmuch as popular assemblies are 
usually conyened for the purpose of being addressed. 
(2.) It ascribes to Solomon the office of preacher, which 
is nowhere mentioned in the Bible; it is too modern a 
title, and is inconsistent with his character, if not with 
the contents of the book: this, however, only applies 
to the title inits modern sense, and not to the above 
generic vie .) It destroys the connection between 
the design of the book and the import of this symbolic 
name: this again depends upon the preconception as 
to the design of the book; the import, as above ex- 
plained, is not unsuitable. Moreover, a. Coheleth is 
neither a name of rank nor of office, but simply de- 
scribes the act of gathering the people together, and 
can, therefore, not come within the rule which the ad- 
vocates of the rendering preacher or Ecclesiustes are 
obliged to urge. 6. The construction of the feminine 
verb with it in vii, 27, is incompatible with this view. 
c. Abstracts are never formed from the active parti- 
ciple; and, d. There is not a single instance to be found 
where a concrete is first made an abstruct, and then again 
taken in a personal sense. These objections are too mi- 
nute to be of much force, and are overruled by the pe- 


culiar use and application of this word, which occurs | 


nowhere else. 

The other explanations of Koheleth, viz., Gatherer 
or Acquirer of wisdom, and Solomon is called by this 
name because he gathered much wisdom (Rashi, Rash- 
bam, ete.) ; Collector, Compiler, because he collected in 
this book divers experience, views, and maxims for 
the good of mankind (Grotius, Mayer, Mendelssohn, 
ete.); Eclectic, tx\exrixdc, a name given to him in this 
place because of his skill in selecting and purifying 
from the systems of different philosophers the amassed 
sentiments in this book (Rosenthal); Accumulated wis- 
dom—and this appellation is given to him because wis- 
dom was accumulated in him (Aben-Ezra); The Reu- 
nited, the Gathered Soul—and it describes his readmis- 
sion into the Church in consequence of his repentance 
(Cartwright, Bishop Reynolds, Granger, etc.); The 


. Penitent--and describes the contrite state of his heart 


for his apostasy (Cocceius, Schultens, etc.) ; An assem- 
bly, an ucademy—and the first verse is to be translated 
“The sayings of the academy of the son of David” 
(Déderlein, Nachtigal, ete.) ; An old man—and Solo- 
mon indicates by the name Koheleth his weakness of 
mind when, yielding to his wives, he worshipped idols 
(Simonis Lew. Heb. s. v.; Schmidt, ete.) ; Exclaiming 
voice, analogous to the title assumed by John the Bap- 
tist—and the words of the inscription ought to be ren- 
dered, ‘‘ The words of the voice of one exclaiming’ (De 
Dieu); Sophist, according to the primitive significa- 
tion of the word, which implied a combination of phi- 
losophy and rhetoric (Desveux) ; Philosopher or Mor- 
alist (Spohn, Gaab, etc.); The departed spirit of Solo- 
mon introduced as speaking throughout this book in 
the form of a shadow (Augusti, Kinlett in d. A. T. p. 
240); Koheleth is the feminine gender, because it re- 
fers to WD), the tntellectual soul, which is understood 
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excellency of the preacher, or his charming style which 
this gender indicates (Lorinus, Zirkel, ete.), because 
a preacher travails, as it were, like a mother, in the 
spiritual birth of his children, and has tender and 
motherly affection for his people, a similar expression 
being found in Gal. iv, 19 (Pineda, Mayer, etc.) ; itis 
to describe the infirmity of Solomon, who appears here 
as worn out by old age (Mercer, Simonis, etc.); it is 
used in a neuter sense, because departed spirits have 
no specific gender (Augusti) ; the termination M is not 
at all feminine, but, as in Arabic, is used as an aucxesis ; 
etc., etc., etc. We believe that the simple enumera- 
tion of these views will tend to show their vagueness, 
fancifulness, and inappropriateness. (See Dindorf, 
Quomodo nomen Cohelet Salomoni tribuatur, Lpz. 1791.) 

Il. Author and Date.—These have usually been re- 
garded as determined by the account that the writer 
gives of himself in ch. i and ii, that it was written by 
the only ‘‘son of David’ (i, 1), who was ‘‘king oyer 
Israel in Jerusalem” (i, 12). According to this, we 
have in it what may well be called the Confessions of 
king Solomon, the utterance of a repentance which 
some have even ventured to compare with that of the 
51st psalm. This authorship is corroborated by the 
unquestionable allusions made throughout the book to 
particular circumstances connected with the life of the 
great monarch (compare chap. i, 16, ete., with 1 Kings 
iii, 12; chap. ii, 4-10, with 1 Kings v, 27-32; vii, 1-8; 
ix, 7-19; x, 14-29; ch. vii, 20, with 1 Kings viii, 46; 
chap. xii, 9, with 1 Kings iv, 32), Additional internal 
evidence has been found for this belief in the language 
of vii, 26-28, as harmonizing with the history of 1 
Kings xi, 3, and in an interpretation (somewhat forced 
perhaps) which refers iv, 13-15 to the murmurs of the 
people against Solomon, and the popularity of Jero- 
boam as the leader of the people, already recognised 
as their future king (Mendelssohn and Preston in loc.). 
The belief that Solomon was actually the author was, 
it need hardly be said, received generally by the Rab- 
binie commentators, and the whole series of Patristic 
writers. The apparent exceptions to this in the pas- 
sages by Talmudic writers, which ascribe it to Heze- 
kiah (Baba Bathra, c. i, fol. 15) or Isaiah (Shalsk. Hak- 
kab. fol. 66 6, quoted by Michaelis), can hardly be un- 
derstood as implying more than a share in the work 
of editing, like that claimed for the ‘‘men of Heze- 
kiah” in Prov. xxy,1. Grotius (Pref. im Eccles.) was 
indeed almost the first writer who called it in ques- 
tion, and started a different hypothesis. 

It may seem as if the whole question were settled 
for all who recognise the inspiration of Scripture by 
the statement, in a canonical and inspired book, as to 
its own authorship. The book purports, it is said 
(Preston, Proleg. in Eccles. p. 5), to be written by Sol- 
omon, and to doubt the literal accuracy of this state- 
ment is to call in question the truth and authority of 
Scripture. To many it has appeared questionable, 
however, whether we can admit an @ prior? argument 
The hypothesis that 
every such statement in a canonical book must be re- 
ceived as literally true, is, in fact, an assumption that 
inspired writers were debarred from forms of composi- 
tion which were open without blame to others. In 
the literature of every other nation the form of per- 
sonated authorship, where there is no animus decipien- 
di, has been recognised as a legitimate channel for the 
expression of opinions or the quaSi-dramatic represen- 
tation of character. ence it has been asked, Why 
should we venture on the assertion that, if adopted by 
the writers of the Old Testament, it would have made 
them guilty of a falsehood, and been inconsistent with 
their inspiration? The question of authorship does 
not involve that of canonical authority. A book writ- 
ten by Solomon would not necessarily be inspired and 
canonical. It is said that there is nothing that need 
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use a liberty which has been granted without hesita- 
tion to the teachers of mankind in every age and coun- 
try. Accordingly, the advocates of a different author- 
ship for the book in question than that of Solomon feel 
themselves at liberty to discard these statements of the 
text as mere literary devices. 

They argue that in like manner the book which 
bears the title of the ‘‘ Wisdom of Solomon”’ asserts, 
both by its title and its language (vii, 1-21), a claim 
to the same authorship, and, though the absence of a 
Hebrew original led to its exclusion from the Jewish 
canon, the authorship of Solomon was taken for grant- 
ed by all the early Christian writers who quote it or 
refer to it, till Jerome had asserted the authority of the 
Hebrew text as the standard of canonicity, and by not 
a few afterwards. But in reply to this it may justly 
be said that the traditionary character of the two 
books is so different as to debar any comparison of 
this kind. See Wispom, Book oF. 

The following specific objections have been urged 
against the Solomonic and for the personated author- 
ship of this book: 1. All the other reputed writings 
of Solomon have his name in the inscription (comp. 
Proy.i, 1; Song of Songs, i, 1; Psa. lxxvii), whereas 
in this book the name of Solomon is studiously avoid- 
ed, thus showing that it does not claim him as its act- 
ual author. Yet he gives other equally decisive inti- 
mations of his identity, and the peculiar character of 
the work sufficiently accounts for this partial conceal- 
ment. Moreover, in some of his other undoubted writ- 
ings he employs similar noms de plume (Prov. xxx, 1; 
xxxi, 1). 2. The symbolic and impersonal name Ko- 
éeleth shows that Solomon is simply introduced in an 
ideal sense as the representative of wisdom. On the 
other hand, it appears to have an equally tangible ap- 
plication to him historically. 3. This is indicated by 
the sacred writer himself, who represents Solomon as 
belonging fo the past, inasmuch as he makes this great 
monarch say, “7 was (97)""4) king,” but had long ago 
ceased to be king when this was written. That this 
is intended by the preterite has been acknowledged 
from time immemorial (comp. Midrash Rabba, Mid- 
rash Jalkut in loc.; Talmud, Gittin, 68 b; the Chaldee 
paraphrase, i, 12; Midrash, Maase, Bi-Shloma, Ha- 
Melech, ed. Jellinek in Beth Ha-Midrash, ii, 35; Ra- 
shi on i, 12). Yet it does not necessarily require that 
interpretation, but may naturally be understood as 
simply referring to past incidents, e. g. ‘‘ I have been 
[and still am] king.’’ The passage certainly gives no 
support to the idea of a fanciful authorship. 4. This 
is moreover corroborated by various statements in the 
book, which would otherwise be irreconcilable, e. g. 
Koheleth comparing himself with a long succession 
of kings who reigned over Israel in Jerusalem (i, 16; 
ii, 7): the term king in Jerusalem (ibid.) showing that 
at the time when this was written there was a royal 
residence in Samaria; the recommendation to individ- 
uals not to attempt to resent the oppression of a tyran- 
nical ruler, but to wait for a general revolt (viii, 2-9)— 
a doctrine which a monarch like Solomon is not likely 
to propound; the description of a royal spendthrift, 
and of the misery he inflicts upon the land (x, 16-19), 
which Solomon would not give unless he intended to 
write a satire upon himself. These historical allu- 
sions are too vague to be thus pressed into service. 
As to the political references, we know (1 Kings xi, 
14, 23) that insurreetionary manifestations did exist 
in Solomon’s reign, and were aggravated by his rigid 
and exacting government (1 Kings xii, 4). It has 
been asked whether Solomon would have been likely 
to speak of himself as in i, 12, or to deseribe with bit- 
terness the misery and wrong of which his own mis- 
government had been the cause, as in iii, 16; iv, 1 
(Jahn, Hinl. ii, 840), On the hypothesis that he was 
the writer, the whole book is an acknowledgment of 
evils which he had occasioned, while yet there is no 
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distinct confession and repentance. There are forms 
of satiety and self-reproach, of which this half sad, 
half scornful retrospect of a man’s own life—this ut- 
terance of bitter words by which he is condemned out 
of his own mouth—is the most natural expression. 
Any individual judgment on this point cannot, from 
the nature of the case, be otherwise than subjective, 
and ought therefore to bias our estimate of other evi- 
dence as little as possible. 5. The state of oppression, 
sufferings, and misery depicted in this book (iv, 14, 
v, 7; viii, 1-4, 10, 11; x, 5-7, 20, etc.) cannot be rec- 
onciled with the age of Solomon, and unquestionably 
shows that the Jews were then groaning under the 
grinding tyranny of Persia. There are sudden and 
violent changes, the servant of to-day becoming the 
ruler of to-morrow (x, 5-7). All this, it is said, agrees 
with the glimpses into the condition of the Jews under 
the Persian empire in Ezra and Nehemiah, and with 
what we know as to the general condition of the proy- 
inces under its satraps. But we cannot suppose that 
these evils, which have been prevalent in all times, 
were alluded to as specially characteristic of the writ- 
er’s day. 6. The fact that Koheleth is represented as 
indulging in sensual enjoyments, an iring riches 
and fame in order to ascertain what 2s Sor the chil- 
dren of men (ii, 3-9; iii, 12, 22, ete.), making philo- 
sophical experiments to discover the summum bonum, 
is held to be at variance with the conduct of the his- 
torical Solomon, and to be an idea of a much later 
period. In like manner, the admonition not to seek 
divine things in the profane books of the philosophers 
(xii, 12) are thought to show that this book was writ- 
ten when the speculation of Greece and Alexandria 
had found their way into Palestine. In short, the 
doctrine of a future bar of judgment, whereby Kohe- 
leth solves the grand problem of this book, when com- 
pared with the vague and dim intimations respecting a 
future state in the pre-exilian portions of the O. T., is 
regarded as proving that it is a post-exilian production. 
But the untrustworthy character of these arguments 
is evinced by the parallel case of the book of Job (q. 
v.). Itis also urged that the indications of the relig- 
ious condition of the people, their formalism and much 
speaking (v, 1, 2), their readiness to evade the per- 
formance of their vows by casuistic excuses (vy, 5), 
represent in like manner the growth of evils, the germs 
of which appeared soon after the captivity, and which 
we find in a fully-developed form in the prophecy of 
Malachi. In addition to this general resemblance, 
there is the agreement between the use of yNba 
for the “‘ angel” or priest of God (v, 6, Ewald, in loc.), 
and the recurrence in Malachi of the terms sya 
mi", the “angel” or messenger of the Lord, as a syn- 
onyme for the priest (Mal. ii, 7), the true priest being 
the great agent in accomplishing God’s purposes. 
Significant, though not conclusive in either direction, 
is the absence of all reference to any contemporaneous 
prophetic activity or to any Messianic hopes. This 
might indicate a time before such hopes had become 
prevalent, or after they were for a time extinguished. 
It might, on the other hand, be the natural result of 
the experience through which the son of David had ~ 
passed, or fitly take its place in the dramatic persona- 
tion of such a character. The use throughout the 
book of Elohim instead of Jehovah as the divine name, 
though characteristic of the book as dealing with the 
problems of the universe rather than with the relations 
between the Lord God of Israel ‘and his people, and 
therefore striking as an idiosynerasy, leaves the ques- 
tion as to date nearly where it was. The indications 
of rising questions as to the end of man’s life and the 
constitution of his nature, of doubts like those which 
afterwards developed into Sadduceeism (iii, 19-21), of a 
copious literature connected with those questions, con- 
firm, it is urged (Ewald), the hypothesis of the later 
date. It may be added, too, that the absence of any 
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reference to such a work as this in the enumeration of 
Solomon’s writings in 1 Kings iy, 32, tends, at least, to 
the same conclusion. But such considerations drawn 
a@ silentio are highly inconclusive. 7. The strongest 
argument, however, against the Solomonic authorship 
of this book is its vitiated language and style. It is 
written throughout with peculiarities of phraseology 
which developed themselves about the time of the 
Babylonian captivity. So convincing is this fact, that 
not only have Grotius, J. D. Michaelis, Eichhorn, Dé- 
derlein, Spohn, Jahn, J. E. C. Schmidt, Nachtigal, 
Kaiser, Rosenmiiller, Ewald, Knobel, Gesenius, De 
Wette, Noyes, Hitzig, Heiligstedt, Dayidson, Meier, 
etc., relinquished the Solomonic authorship, but even 
such unquestionably orthodox writers as Umbreit, 
Hengstenberg, Gerlach, Vaihinger, Stuart, Keil, El- 
ster, etc., declare most emphatically that the book was 
written after the Babylonian captivity; and there is 
hardly a chief rabbi or a literary Jew to be found who 
would have the courage to maintain that Solomon 
wrote Koheleth. Dr. Herzfeld, chief rabbi of Bruns- 
wick; Dr. Philippson, chief rabbi of Magdeburg; Dr. 
Geiger, rabbi of Breslau; Dr. Zunz, Professor Luzzat- 
to, Dr. Krochmal, Steinschneider, Jost, Gritz, Fiirst, 
and a host of others, affirm that this book is one of the 
latest productions in the O.-T. canon. We are more- 
over reminded that these are men to whom the Hebrew 
is almost vernacular, and that some of them write bet- 
ter Hebrew, and in a purer style, than that of Kohe- 
leth. With most readers, however, a single intima- 
tion of the text itself will weigh more than the opin- 
ion of these or all other learned men. On the other 
hand, the Rabbinical scholars, who certainly were not 
inferior in a knowledge of Hebrew, appear to have 
found no difficulty in attributing this book to Solo- 
mon. Most of those above enumerated are of very 
questionable sentiments on a point like this, and it 
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must be borne in mind that a very large, if not equal, | 


amount of learning has been arrayed on the opposite 
side. The last of the above objections, however, de- 
serves a more minute consideration. 

Many opponents of the Solomonic authorship of Ec- 
clesiastes have certainly gone much too far in their 
assertions respecting the impurity of its language. 
The Grecisms which Zirkle thought that he had found 
have now generally been given up. The Rabbinisms 
likewise could not stand the proof. The words, signi- 
fications, and forms which seem to appertain to a later 
period of Hebrew literature, and the Chaldaisms, an 
abundance of which Knobel gathered, require, as 
Herzfeld has shown (in his Commentary, published at. 
Braunschweig, 1838, p. 13 sq.), to be much sifted. Ac- 
cording to Herzfeld, there are in Ecclesiastes not more 
than between eleven and fifteen “ young Hebrew” ex- 
pressions and constructions, and between eight and 
ten Chaldaisms. Nevertheless, it is certain that the 
book does not belong to the productions of the first, 
but rather to the second period of the Hebrew lan- 
guage. This alone would not fully disprove the au- 


thorship of Solomon, for it would not necessarily throw | 
the production into the latest period of Hebrew litera- | 


ture. We could suppose that Solomon, in a philo- 
sophical work, found the pure Hebrew language to be 
insufficient, and had, therefore, recourse to the Chal- 
daizing popular dialect, by which, at a later period, the 
book-language was entirely displaced. This supposi- 
tion could not be rejected w priori, since almost every 
one of the Hebrew authors before the exile did the 
same, although in a less degree. It has been thought, 
however, that the striking difference between the lan- 
guage of Ecclesiastes and the language of the Proy- 
erbs renders that explanation quite inadmissible. This 
difference would prove little if the two books belonged 
to two entirely different classes of literature—that is, 
if Ecclesiastes bore the same relation to the Proverbs 
as the Song of Solomon does; but since Ecclesiastes 
and the Proverbs belong essentially to the same class, 
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the argument taken from the difference of style can 
only be avoided by attributing it to the effect of great- 
er age in the writer. The occurrence of Chaldee words 
and forms in any Hebrew document is by no means a 
certain and invariable indication of lateness of compo- 
sition. We must be careful to distinguish archaisms, 
and words and forms peculiar to the poetic style, from 
Chaldaisms of the later period. Moreover, the He- 
brew writings which have been transmitted to us be- 
ing so few in number, it is of course much more diffi- 
cult decisively to determine the period to which any 
of these writings belongs by the peculiar form of lan- 
guage which it presents, than it would have been had 
there been preserved to us a larger number of docu- 
ments of different ages to assist us in forming our de- 
cision. Still, from the materials within our reach, 
scanty though they are, we would naturally draw a 
conclusion as to the age of the book of Ecclesiastes, 
not altogether certain, indeed, but decidedly unfayor- 
able to an early date; for it needs but a cursory sur- 
vey of the book to convince us that in language and 
style it not only differs widely from the other writings 
of the age of Solomon, but bears a very marked resem- 
blance to the latest books of the Old Testament. (1.) 
One class of words employed by the writer of Eeclesi- 
astes we find rarely employed in the earlier books of 
Scripture, frequently in the later, i. e. in those written 
during or after the Babylonish captivity. Thus sha- 
lat’, weu, he ruled (Eccles. ii, 19; v, 18; vi, 2; viii, 
9), is found elsewhere only in Nehemiah and Esther. 
The derived noun 4125v), shilton’, rule (ch. viii, 4, 8), 
is found only in the Chaldee of Daniel; but wb, 
shallit’, ruler, appears once in the earlier Scriptures 
(Gen. xlii, 6). Under this head may also be men- 
tioned misb, malkuth’, kingdom (ch. iv, 14), rare in 
the earlier Scriptures, but found above forty times in 
Esther and Daniel; and 12572, medinah’, province 
(ch. ii, 8; y, 7), which appears also in Esther, Daniel, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, Lamentations, Ezekiel, and likewise 
in 1 Kings xx, 14-19, where ‘‘ princes of the provinces” 
are mentioned among the ofticers of king Ahab, but 
in none of the earlier Scriptures. (2.) A second class 
includes those words which are never found in any He- 
brew writing of earlier date than the Babylonian eap- 
tivity, but are found in the later books: as ji, ze- 
man’, set time (ch. iii, 1)="272, which we meet with 
in Hebrew only in Neh. ii, 6 and Esth. tx, 27, 51, but 
in the biblical Chaldee and in the Targums frequent- 
ly; BAND, pithgam’, sentence (chap. viii, 11), which ap- 
pears in Hebrew only in Esth. i, 20, but in Chaldee 
frequently. (If this word be, as is commonly sup- 
posed, of Persian origin, its appearance only in the 
later Jewish writings is at once accounted for. See 
Rédiger’s Additions to Gesenius’s Thesaurus.) 2772, 
madda’ (ch. x, 20), a derivation of 29, to know, found 
only in 2 Chron. and Daniel, and also in Chaldee ; and 
the particles EN, illu’, if (ch. vi, 6), and j23, beken’, 
then, so (ch. viii, 10), found in no earlier Hebrew book 
than Esther. From this enumeration it appears that 
the book of Ecclesiastes resembles the book of Esther 
in some of the most distinctive peculiarities of its lan- 
guage. (3.) A third class embraces those words which 
are not found even in the Hebrew writings of the latest 
period, but only in the Chaldee of Daniel and Ezra, or 
in the Targums, as 4770", yithron’, profit, which is 
used nine times in Ecclesiastes, never in any other 
scriptural writing, but frequently in the Targus, un- 
der the slightly modified form yuthran ; so also "22, 
hebar’, already, long ago, which recurs eight times in 
this book; {2M, ¢akan’ (ch. i,15; vii,13; sil, 9), founs 
also in Chaldee (Dan. iv, 33, ete.); T="), reuth’, de- 
sire, recurring five times, and also in the Chaldee por- 
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tions of Ezra; 4929 (chap. i, 17, etc.), [922 (ch. i, 18, 
ete.), 77373 (ch. x, 8). (4.) Other peculiarities, such 
as the frequent use of the participle, the rare appear- 
ance of the “‘vav consecutive,” the various uses of the 
relative particle, concur with the characteristics al- 
ready noted in affixing to the language and style of 
this book the stamp of that transition period when the 
Hebrew language, soon about to give place to the 
Chaldee, had already lost its ancient purity, and be- 
come debased by the absorption of many Chaldee ele- 
ments. The prevalence of abstract forms again, char- 
acteristic of the language of Ecclesiastes, is urged as 
belonging to a later period than that of Solomon in 
the development of Hebrew thought and language. 
The answers given to these objections by the defend- 
ers of the received belief are (Preston, Eccles. p.7), (a) 
that many of what we call Aramaic or Chaldee forms 
may have belonged to the period of pure Hebrew, 
though they have not come down to us in any extant 
writings; and (0) that so far as they are foreign to the 
Hebrew of the time of Solomon, he may have learned 
them from his “strange wives,” or from the men who 
came as ambassadors from other countries. (See Da- 
vidson, Horne’s Introd. new ed. ii, 787). 

As to the date of Ecclesiastes, these arguments of 
recent criticism are stronger against the traditional 
belief than in support of any rival theory, and the ad- 
vocates of that belief might almost be content to rest 
their case upon the discordant hypotheses of their op- 
ponents. On the assumption that the book belongs, 
not to the time of Solomon, but to the period subse- 
quent to the captivity, the dates which have been as- 
signed to it occupy a range of more than 300 years. 
Grotius supposes Zerubbabel to be referred to in xii, 
11, as the ‘‘One Shepherd’? (Comm. in Eccles. in loc.), 
and so far agrees with Keil (Zinleitung in das A. T.). 
who fixes it in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah. Ew- 


ald and De Wette conjecture the close of the period | 


of Persian or the commencement of that of Macedoni- 
an rule; Bertholdt, the period between Alexander the 
Great and Antiochus Epiphanes; Hitzig, cire. B.C. 
204; Hartmann, the time of the Maccabees, etc. The 
following table will show the different periods to which 
it has been assigned ; 
B.O. 

Nachtigal, between Solomon and Jeremiah. ........ 975-588 
Schmidt, Jahn, ete., between Manasseh and Zedekiah 699-588 
Grotius, Kaiser, Kichhorn, etc., shortly after the exile 536-500 
Umbreit, the Persian period... .....e cscs ecscserecss 5388-333 
Van der Hardt, in the reign of Xerxes II and Darius 464-404 
tosenmiiller, between Nehemiah and Alexander the 

Great 
Hengstenberg, Stuart, Keil : 
Ewald, a century before Alexander the Great....... 
Geusch, about the yent....,.6..s1 sicietenincementenots 400 
De Wette, Knobel, ete., at the end of the Persian and 

the beginning of the Macedonian period.......... 35 
Bergst, during Alexander's sojourn in Palestine..... 83% 
Bertholdt, between Alexander and Ant. Epiphanes . 
Markel, the SYD: POvIO. «00.0 100501000 sbeeneres 
itale OU PMS MVCAL rics cvearsiwieln's oinic cieiste eintersieiele 2 


Supposing it were proved that Solomon is only in- 
troduced as the speaker, the question arises why the 
author adopted this form. The usual reply is, that 
Solomon, among the Israelites, had, as it were, the 
prerogative of wisdom, and hence the author was in- 
duced to put into Solomon’s mouth that wisdom which 
he intended to proclaim, without the slightest inten- 
tion of forging a supposititious volume. This reply 
contains some truth, but it does not exhaust the mat- 
ter. The chief object of the author was to communi- 
cate wisdom in general; but next to this, as appears 
from ch. i, 12 sq., he intended to inculeate the vanity 
of human pursuits. Now, from the mouth of no one 
could more aptly proceed the proclamation of the noth- 
ingness of all earthly things than from the mouth of 
Solomon, who had possessed them in all their fulness ; 
at whose command were wisdom, riches, and pleasures 
in abundance, and who had therefore full opportuni- 
ty to experience the nothingness of all that is earthly, 
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On the other hand, if we adopt the traditionary view 
that Solomon was the author, we avoid all these doubt- 
ful expedients and pious frauds; and, as no other can- 
didate appears, we shall be safest in coinciding with 
that ancient opinion. The peculiarities of diction may 
be explained (as in the book of Job) by supposing that 
the work was written by Solomon during a season of 
penitence at the close of his life, and edited in its pres- 
ent form, at a later period, perhaps by Ezra, 

III. Canonicity.—The earliest catalogues which the 
Jews have transmitted to us of their sacred writings 
give this book as forming part of the canon (Mishna, 
Yadaim, iii, 5; Talmud, Baba Bathra, 14). All the 
ancient versions, therefore—viz. the Septuagint, which 
was made before the Christian zra; the versions of 
Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, which belong to 
the second century of Christianity, as well as the cat- 
alogue of Melito, bishop of Sardis (fl. A.D. 170)—in- 
clude Ecclesiastes. Some singular passages in the 
Talmud indicate, however, that the recognition was 
not altogether unhesitating, and that it was at least 
questioned how far the book was one which it was ex- 
pedient to place among the Scriptures that were read 
publicly. Thus we find the statements (Mishna, 
Shabbath, c. x, quoted by Mendelssohn in Preston, p. 
74; Midrash, fol.114a; Preston, p. 13) that ‘‘the wise 
men sought to secrete the book Koheleth, because they 
found in it words tending to heresy,” and ‘‘ words con- 
tradictory to each other ;” that the reason they did not 
secrete it was ‘‘ because its beginning and end were 
consistent with the law ;”’ that when they examined it 


/ more carefully they came to the conclusion, ‘‘ We have 


looked closely into the book Koheleth, and discovered 
a meaning init.” The chief interest of such passages 
is of course connected with the inquiry into the plan 
and teaching of the book, but they are of some impor- 
tance also as indicating that it must have commended 
itself to the teachers of an earlier generation either on 
account of the external authority by which it was 
sanctioned, or because they had a clearer insight into 
its meaning, and were less startled by its apparent dif- 
ficulties. (See Bab. Megilla, 7, a; Bab. Talm. Sab- 
bath, 30, a; Midrash, Vayikra Rabba, xxviii; Mishna, 
Edayoth, v, 8; Jerome, Comment. xii, 13.) Traces of 
this controversy are to be found in a singular discus- 
sion between the schools of Shammai and Hillel, turn- 
ing on the question whether the book Koheleth were 
inspired, and in the comments on that question by R. 
Ob, de Bartenora and Maimonides (Surenhus. iv, 349). 

Within the Christian Church, the divine inspiration 
of Ecclesiastes, the Proverbs, and the Song of Solomon 
was denied by Theodorus of Mopsuestia. In recent 
times, the accusers of Ecclesiastes have been Augusti, 
De Wette, and Knobel; but their accusations are based 
on mere misunderstandings. They are especially as 


| follows: (1.) The author is said to incline towards a 


moral epicurism. All his ethical admonitions and 
doctrines tend to promote the comforts and enjoyments 
of life. But let us consider above all what tendency 
and disposition it is to which the author addresses his 
admonition, serenely and contentedly to enjoy God's 
gifts. He addresses this admonition to that specula- 
tion which will not rest before it has penetrated the 
whole depth of the inscrutable councils of God; to 
that murmuring which bewails the badness of times, 
and quarrels with God about the sufferings of our ter- 
rene existence; to that gloomy piety which wearies 
itselfin imaginary good works and external strictness, 
with a view to wrest salvation from God; to that ay- 
arice which gathers, not knowing for whom; making 
the means of existence our highest aim; building upon 
an uncertain futurity which is in the hand of God 
alone. When the author addresses levity he speaks 
quite otherwise. For instance, in ch, vii, 2, 4, ‘It is 
better to go to the house of mourning than-to the house 
of feasting; for that is the end of all men; and the 
living will lay it to his heart. Sorrow is better than 
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laughter, for by the sadness of the countenance the 
heart is made better. The heart of the wise man is in 
the house of mourning, but the heart of fools is in the 
house of mirth.” The nature of the joy recommended 
by the author is also misunderstood. Unrestrained 
merriment and giddy sensuality belong to those vani- 
ties which our author enumerates. He says to laugh- 
ter, Thou art mad, and to joy, What art thou doing ? 
He says, ch. vii, 5, 6, “It is better to hear the rebuke 
of the wise than for a man to hear the song of fools. 
Yor as the crackling of thorns under a pot, so is the 
laughter of a fool; this also is vanity.” That joy 
which he recommends is joy in God. It is not the op- 
posite, but the fruit of the fear of God. How insepa- 
rable these are is shown in passages like ch. v, 6; vii, 
18; iii, 12: “EF know that there is no good in them, 
but for a man to rejoice, and to do good in his life ;” 
and in many similar passages, but-especially ch. xi, 9, 
10, and xii, 1,‘‘ Remember now thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth,” etc. In reference to these passa- 
ges Ewald says (p. 186), ‘‘ Finally, in order to remove 
every doubt, and to speak with perfect clearness, he 
directs us to the eternal judgment of God, concerning 
all the doings of man, and inculcates that man, in the 
midst of momentary enjoyment, should never forget 
the whole futurity, the account and the consequences 
of his doings, the Creator and the Judge.” Ewald 
adds (p. 227), in reference to the conclusion, ‘‘ In order 
to obviate every possible misunderstanding of this 
writing, there is, ver. 13, once more briefly indicated 
that its tendency is not, by the condemnation of mur- 
muring, to recommend an unbridled life, but rather 
to teach, in harmony with the best old books, the fear 
of God, in which the whole man consists, or that true 
singleness of life, satisfying the whole man, and which 
comprehends everything else that is truly human. It 
is very necessary to limit the principle of joy which 
this book recommends again and again in various 
ways and in the most impressive manner, and to refer 
this joy to a still higher truth, since it is so liable to 
be misunderstood. (2.) It is objected that in his views 
concerning the government of the world the author 
was strongly inclined to fatalism, according to which 
everything in this world progresses with an eternally 
unchangeable step; and that he by this fatalism was 
(8.) misled into a moral scepticism, having attained on 
his dogmatical basis the conviction of the inability of 
man, notwithstanding all his efforts, to reach his aim. 
However, this so-called fatalism of our author is noth- 
ing else but what our Lord teaches (Matt. vi, 25): 
‘Take no thought,’ etc. And as to the moral scepti- 
cism, our author certainly inculcates that man with all 
his endeavors can do nothing; but at the same time 
he recommends the fear of God as the nevyer-failing 
means of salvation. Man in himself can do nothing, 
but in God he can do all. It is quite clear from ch. 
vii, 16, 18, where both self-righteousness and wisdom, 
when separated from God, are described as equally de- 
structive, and opposite to them is placed the fear of 
God, as-being their common antithesis, that our au- 
thor, by pointing to the sovereignty of God, did not 
mean to undermine morality: ‘He that feareth God 
comes out from them all.’ If our author were given 
to moral scepticism, it would be impossible for him to 
teach retribution, which he inculcates in numerous 
passages, and which are not contradicted by others, in 
which he says that the retribution in individual cir- 
cumstances is frequently obscure and enigmatical. 
Where is that advocate for retribution who is not com- 
pelled to confess this as well as our author? (4.) This 
book has given offence also, by ch. iii, 21, and similar 
passages, concerning immortality. But the assertion 
that there is expressed here some doubt concerning 
the immortality of the soul is based on a wrong gram- 
matical perception. 
punctuation, be the interrogative, but must be the ar- 
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ticle ; and our author elsewhere asserts positively his 
belief in the doctrine of immortality (ch. xii,7). How 
it happens that he did not give to this doctrine a pre- 
vailing influence upon his mode of treating his subject 
has lately been investigated by Heyder, in his essay 
entitled Keclestaste de Immortalitate Animi Sententie 
(Erlangen, 1838).” (See Dr. Nordheimer, on The Phi- 
losophy of Ecclesiastes, in the Amer. Bib. Repos. July, 
1838.)—Kitto, s. v.; Smith, s.v.; Fairbairn, s. y. 

IV. Plan and Contents.—The book of Ecclesiastes 
comes before us as being conspicuously, among the 
writings of the O. T., the great stumbling-block of 
commentators. Elsewhere there are different opin- 
ions as to the meaning of different passages. Here 
there is the widest possible divergence as to the plan 
and purpose of the whole book. The passages already 
quoted from the Mishna show that some, at least, of 
the Rabbinical writers were perplexed by its teaching 
—did not know what to make of it—but gave way to 
the authority of men more discerning than themselves, 
The traditional statement, however, that this was 
among the Scriptures which were not read by any one 
under the age of thirty (Crét. Sac. Amama tn Lceles., 
but with a ‘nescio ubi’” as to his authority), indicates 
the continuance of the old difficulty, and the remarks 
of Jerome (Pref. in Eccles., Comm, in Eccles. xii, 13) 
show that it was not forgotten. Little can be gather- 
ed from the series of Patristic interpreters. The book 
is comparatively seldom quoted by them. No attempt 
is made to master its plan and to enter into the spirit 
of its writer. The charge brought by Philastrius of 
Brescia (circ. A.D. 380) against some heretics who re- 
jected it as teaching a false morality, shows that the 
obscurity which had been a stumbling-block to Jewish 
teachers was not removed for Christians. The fact 
that Theodore of Mopsuestia was accused at the fifth 
general council of calling in question the authority 
and inspiration of this book, as well as of the Canticles, 
indicates that in this respect, as in others, he was the 
precursor of the spirit of modern criticism. But, with 
these exceptions, there are no traces that men’s minds 
were drawn to examine the teachings of this book. 
When, however, we descend to the more recent devel- 
opments of criticism, we meet with an almost incredi- 
ble divergence of opinion. Luther, with his broad, 
clear insight into the workings of a man’s heart, sees 
in it (Pref. in Ecoles.) a noble “ Politica vel Gicono- 
mica,” leading men in the midst of all the troubles 
and disorders of human society to a true endurance 
and reasonable enjoyment. Grotius (Pref. in Eccles.) 
gives up the attempt to trace in it a plan or order of 
thought, and finds in it only a collection of many 
maxims, connected more or less closely with the great 
problems of human life, analogous to the discussion of 
the different definitions of happiness at the opening of 
the Nicomachean Ethics. Some (of whom Warburton 
may be taken as the type, Works, iv, 154) have seen in 
the language of ii, 18-21, a proof that the belief in the 
immortality of the soul was no part of the transmitted 
creed of Israel. Others (Patrick, Des Vooux, Dayid- 
son, Mendelssohn) contend that the special purpose of 
the book was to assert that truth against the denial 
of a sensual scepticism. Others, the later German 
critics, of whom Ewald may be taken as the highest 
and best type, reject these views as partial and one- 
sided; and, while admitting that the book contains the 
germs of later systems, both Pharisaic and Sadduce- 
an, assert that the object of the writer was to point 
out the secret of a true blessedness, in the midst of all 
the distractions and sorrows of the world, as consisting 
in a tranquil, calm enjoyment of the good that comes 
from God (Poet. Biich. iv, 180). ,. 

The variety of these opinions indicates sufficiently 
that the book is as far removed as possible from the 
character of a formal treatise. It is simply what it 
professes to be—the confession ofa man of wide experi- 
ence looking back upon his past life, and looking out 
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upon the disorders and calamities which surround him. 
Such a man does not set forth his premises and conclu- 
sions with a logical completeness. While it may be 
true that the absence of a formal arrangement is char- 
acteristic of the Hebrew mind in all stages of its de- 
velopment (Lowth, De Sac. Poet. Heb. Preel. xxiv), or 
that it was the special mark of the declining literature 
of the period that followed the captivity (Ewald, Poet. 
Bitch. iv, 177), it is also true that it belongs general- 
ly to all writings that are addressed to the spiritual 
rather than the intellectual element in man’s nature, 
and that it is found accordingly in many of the great- 
est works that have influenced the spiritual life of 
mankind. In proportion as a man has passed out of 
the region of traditional, easily-systematized knowl- 
edge, and has lived under the influence of great 
thoughts—possessed by them, yet hardly mastering 
them so as to bring them under a scientific classifica- 
tion—are we likely to find this apparent want of meth- 
od. The true utterances of such a man are the rec- 
ords of his struggles after truth, of his occasional 
glimpses of it, of his ultimate discovery. The treatise 
De Imitatione Christi, the Pensées of Pascal, Augus- 
tine’s Confessions, widely as they differ in other points, 
have this feature in common. If the writer conscious- 
ly reproduces the stages through which he has passed, 
the form he adopts may either be essentially dramatic, 
or it may record a statement of the changes which 
have brought him to his present state, or it may repeat 
and renew the oscillations from one extreme to anoth- 
er which had marked that earlier experience. The 
writer of Ecclesiastes has adopted and interwoven both 
the latter methods, and hence, in part, the obscurity 
which has made it so pre-eminently the stumbling- 
block of commentators. He is not a didactic moralist 
writing a homily on virtue. 
livering a message from the Lord of Hosts to a sinful 
people. 
to selfishness and sensuality, who has paid the penalty 
of that sin in satiety and weariness of life; in whom 
the mood of spirit, over-reflective, indisposed to action, 
of which Shakspeare has given us in Hamlet, Jaques, 
Richard II, three distinct examples, has become dom- 
inant in its darkest form, but who has through all this 
been under the discipline of a divine education, and 
has learnt from it the lesson which God meant to teach 
him. What that lesson was will be seen from an ex- 
amination of the book itself. 

Leaving it an open question whether it is possible 
to arrange the contents of this book (as Késter and 
Vaihinger have done) in a carefully balanced series 
of strophes and antistrophes, it is tolerably clear that 
the recurring burden of ‘‘ Vanity of vanities’? and 
the teaching which recommends a life of calm enjoy- 
ment, mark, whenever they occur, a kind of halting- 
place in the succession of thoughts. It is the sum- 
ming up of one cycle of experience; the sentence 
passed upon one phase of life. Taking this, accord- 
ingly, as our guide, we may look upon the whole book 
as falling into four divisions, each, to a certain extent, 
running parallel with the others in its order and re- 
sults, and closing with that which, in its position no 
less than its substance, is ‘‘the conclusion of the whole 
matter.” 

CI.) Ch.i and ii. This portion of the book, more 
than any other, has the character of a personal con- 
fession. The Preacher starts with reproducing the 
phase of despair and weariness into which his experi- 
ence had led him (i, 2,3). To the man who is thus sa- 
tiated with life, the order and regularity of nature are 
oppressive (i, 4-7); nor is he led, as in the 90th Psalm, 
from the things that are transitory to the thought of 
One whose years are from eternity. In the midst of 
the ever-recurring changes he finds no progress. That 
which seems to be new is but the repetition of the old 
G, 8-11). Then, having laid bare the depth to which 
he had fallen, he retraces the path by which he had 
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travelled thitherward. First he had sought after wis- 
dom as that to which God seemed to call him Gi, 13), 
but the pursuit of it was a sore travail, and there was 
no satisfaction in its possession. It could not remedy 
the least real evil, nor make the crooked straight (, 
15). The first experiment in the search after happi- 
ness had failed, and he tried another. It was one to 
which men of great intellectual gifts and high fortunes 
are continually tempted—to surround himself with all 
the appliances of sensual enjoyment, and yet in thought 
to hold himself above it (ii, 1-9), making his very vo- 
luptuousness part of the experience which was to en- 
large his store of wisdom. This—which one may per- 
haps call the Goethean idea of life—was what now pos- 
sessed him. But this also failed to give him peace (ii, 
11). Had he not then exhausted all human experi- 
ence and found it profitless? (ii,12). Iffor a moment 
he found comfort in the thought that wisdom excelleth 
folly, and that he was wise (ii, 13, 14), it was soon dark- 
ened again by the thought of death (ii,15). The wise 
man dies as the fool (ii, 16). This is enough to make 
even him who has wisdom hate all his labor and sink 
into the outer darkness of despair (ii,20). Yet this 
very despair leads to the remedy. The first section 
closes with that which, in different forms, is the main 
lesson of the book—to make the best of what is actual- 
ly around one (ii, 24)—to substitute for the reckless, 
feverish pursuit of pleasure the calm enjoyment which 
men may yet find both for the senses and the intellect. 
This, so far as it goes, is the secret of a true life; this 
is from the hand of God. On everything else there is 
written, as before, the sentence that it is vanity and 
vexation of spirit. 

CII.) Ch. iii, 1-vi, 9. The order of thought in this 
section has a different starting-point. One who looked 
out upon the infinitely varied phenomena of man’s life 
might yet discern, in the midst of that variety, traces 
of an order. ‘There are times, and seasons for each 
of them, in their turn, even as there are for the vicis- 
situdes of the world of nature (iii, 1-8). The heart of 
man, with its changes, is the mirror of the universe (iii, 
11), and is, like that, inscrutable. And from this there 
comes the same conclusion as from the personal expe- 
rience. Calmly to accept the changes and chances of 
life, entering into whatever joy they bring, as one ac- 
cepts the order of nature, this is the way of peace (fii, 
13). The thought of the ever-recurring cycle of na- 
ture, which before had been irritating and disturbing, 
now whispers the same lesson. If we suffer, others 
have suffered before us (Gii,15). God is seeking out 
the past and reproducing it. If men repeat injustice 
and oppression, God also in the appointed season re- 
peats his judgments (iii, 16,17). It is true that this 
thought has a dark as well as a bright side, and this 
cannot be ignored. If men come and pass away, sub- 
ject to laws and changes like those of the natural 
world, then, it would seem, man has no pre-eminence 
above. the beast Gii, 19). One end happens to all. All 
are of the dust and return to dust again (iii, 20). There 
is no immediate denial of this conclusion. It was to 
this that the Preacher’s experience and reflection had 
ledhim. But even on the hypothesis that the person- 
al being of man terminates with his death, he has still 
the same counsel to give. Admit that allis darkness 
beyond the grave, and still there is nothing better on 
this side of it than the temper of a tranquil enjoyment 
(iii, 22). 

The transition from this result to the opening 
thoughts of ch. iv seems at first somewhat abrupt. 
But the Preacher is retracing the paths by which he 
had been actually led to a higher truth than that in 
which he had then rested, and he will not, for the sake 
of a formal continuity, smooth over its ruggedness. 
The new track on which he was entering might have 
seemed less promising than the old. Instead of the 
self-centre@ search after happiness he looks out upon 
the miseries and disorders of the world, and learns to 
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sympathize with suffering (iv,1). At first this does 
but multiply his perplexities. The world is out of 
joint. Men are so full of misery that death is better 
than life Giv,2). Successful energy exposes men to 
envy (iv, 4). Indolence leads to poverty (iv, 5). Here, 
too, he who steers clear of both extremes has the best 
portion (iv, 6). The man who heaps up riches stands 
alone without kindred to share or inherit them, and 
‘loses all the blessings and advantages of human fel- 
lowship (iv, 8-12). Moreover, in this survey of life on 
a large scale, as in that of a personal experience, there 
is a cycle which is ever repeated. The old and foolish 
king yields to the young man, poor and wise, who steps 
from his prison to a throne (iv, 13,14). But he too has 
his successor. There are generations without limit 
before him, and shall be after him (iii, 15,16). All 
human greatness is swallowed up in the great stream 
of time. 

The opening thought of ch. v again presents the ap- 
pearance of abruptness, but it is because the survey of 
human life takes a yet wider range. The eye of the 
Preacher passes from the dwellers in palaces to the 
worshippers in the Temple, the devout and religious 
men. Have they found out the secret of life, the path 
to wisdom and happiness? The answer to that ques- 
tion is that there the blindness and folly of mankind 
show themselves in their worst forms. Hypocrisy, 
unseemly prayers, idle dreams, broken vows, God’s 
messenger, the Priest, mocked with excuses—that was 
what the religion which the Preacher witnessed pre- 
sented to him (v,1-6). The command ‘ Fear thou 
God,” meant that a man was to take no part in a relig- 
ion such as this. But that command also suggested 
the solution of another problem, of that prevalence of 


injustice and oppression which had before weighed. 


_ down the spirit of the inquirer. Above all tyranny 
of petty governors, above the might of the king him- 
self, there was the power of the Highest (v, 8); and his 
judgment was manifest even upon earth. Was there, 
after all, so great an inequality ? Was God’s purpose, 
that the earth should be for all, really counteracted ? 
(v, 9). Was the rich man with his cares and fears 
happier than the laboring man whose sleep was sweet 
without riches? (v, 10-12). Was there anything per- 
manent in that wealth of his? Did he not leave the 
world naked as he entered it? And if so,did not all 
this bring the inquirer round to the same conclusion as 
before? Moderation, self-control, freedom from all dis- 
turbing passions, these are the conditions of the maxi- 
mum of happiness which is possible for man on earth. 
Let this be received as from God. Not the outward 
means only, but the very capacity of enjoyment is his 
gift (v, 18,19). Short as life may be, if a man thus 
enjoys, he makes the most of it. God approves and 
answers his cheerfulness. Is not this better than the 
riches or length of days on which men set their hearts ? 
(vi, 1-5). Allare equal in death; all are nearly equal 
in life (vi, 6). To feed the eyes with what is actually 
before them is better than the ceaseless wanderings of 
the spirit (vi, 9). 

(III.) Chap. vi, 10-viii, 15. So far the lines of 
thought all seemed to converge to one result. The 
ethical teaching that grew out of the wise man’s expe- 
rience had in it something akin to the higher forms of 
Epicureanism. But the seeker could not rest in this, 
and found himself beset with thoughts at once more 
troubling and leading to a higher truth. The spirit 
of man looks before and after, and the uncertainties 
of the future vex it (vi, 12). A good name is better, 
as being more permanent, than riches (vii, 1); death 
is better than life, the house of mourning than the 
house of feasting (vii, 2). Self-command and the spir- 


it of calm endurance are a better safeguard against | 


vain speculations than any form of enjoyment (vil, 8, 

9,10). This wisdom is not only a defence, as lower 

things in their measure may be, but it gives life to 

them that have it (vii, 12). So far there are signs of 
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a clearer insight into the end of life. Then’ comes an 
oscillation which carries him back to the old problems 
(vii, 15). Wisdom suggests a half-solution of them 
(vii, 18), suggests also calmness, caution, humility in 
dealing with them (vii, 22); but this is again followed 
by a relapse into the bitterness of the sated pleasure- 
seeker, The search after wisdom, such as it had been 
in his experience, had led only to the discovery that, 
though men were wicked, women were more wicked 
still (vii, 26-29). The repetition of thoughts that had 
appeared before is perhaps the natural consequence of 
such an oscillation, and accordingly in ch. viii we find 
the seeker moving in the same round as before. There 
are the old reflections on the misery of man (viii, 6), 
and the confusions in the moral order of the universe 
(viii, 10, 11), the old conclusion that enjoyment (such 
enjoyment as is compatible with the fear of God) is 
the only wisdom (viii, 15). 

(1V.) Chap. viii, 16-xii, 8. After the pause implied 
in his again arriving at the lesson of v, 15, the Preach- 
er retraces the last of his many wanderings. This 
time the thought with which he starts is a profound 
conviction of the inability of man to unravel the 
mysteries by which he is surrounded (viii, 17), of the 
nothingness of man when death is thought of as end- 
ing all things (ix, 3-6), of the wisdom of enjoying 
life while we may (ix, 7-10), of the evils which affect 
nations or individual man (ix, 11,12). The wide ex- 
perience of the Preacher suggests sharp and pointed 
sayings as to these evils (x, 1-20), each true and 
weighty in itself, but not leading him on to any firmer 
standing-ground or clearer solution of the problems 
which oppress him. It is here that the traces of 
plan and method in the book seem most to fail us. 
Consciously or unconsciously the writer teaches us 
how clear an insight into the follies and sins of man- 
kind may coexist with doubt and uncertainty as to the 
great ends of life, and give him no help in his pursuit 
after truth. In ch. xi, however, the progress is more 
rapid. The tone of the Preacher becomes more that 
of direct exhortation, and he speaks in clearer and 
higher notes. The conclusions of previous trains of 
thought are not contradicted, but are placed under a 
new law and brought into a more harmonious whole. 
The end of man’s life is not to seek enjoyment for him- 
self only, but to do good to others, regardless of the un- 
certainties or disappointments that may attend his ef- 
forts (xi, 1-4). His wisdom is to remember that there 
are things which he cannot know, problems which 
he cannot solve (xi, 5), and to enjoy, in the bright- 
ness of his youth, whatever blessings God bestows on 
him (xi, 9). But beyond all these there lie the days 
of darkness, of failing powers and incapacity for en- 
joyment; and the joy of youth, though it is not to be 
crushed, is yet to be tempered by the thought that it 
cannot last forever, and that it too is subject to God’s 
law of retribution (xi, 9,10). The secret of a true life 
is that a man should consecrate the vigor of his youth 
to God (xii, 1). It is well to do this before the night 
comes, before the slow decay of age benumbs all the 
faculties of sense (xii, 2, 6), before the spirit returns to 
God who gave it. The thought of that end rings out 
once more the knell of the nothingness of all things 
earthly (xii, 8); but it leads also to “the conclusion 
of the whole matter,” to that to which all trains of 


| {hought and all the experiences of life had been lead- 


ing the seeker after wisdom, that ‘‘to fear God and 
keep his commandments” was the highest good attain- 
able; that the righteous judgment of God would in 
the end fulfil itself and set right all the seeming dis- 
orders of the world (xii, 13,14). (See two articles on 


| the plan and structure of the book of Ecclesiastes, in the 


Method. Quart. Rev. for April and July, 1849, modified 
by Dr. M‘Clintock from Vaihinger, in the Theol. Stud. 
u. Krit. for July, 1848 ; also an article by Gurlitt in the 
Stud. u. Krit. for 1864, ii). 

If one were to indulge conjecture, there would per- 
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haps be some plausibility in the hypothesis that xii, 8 
had been the original conclusion, and that the epilogue 
of xii, 9-14 had been added, either by another writer, 
or by the same writer on a subsequent revision. The 
verses (9-12) have the character of a panegyric de- 
signed to give weight to the authority of the teacher. 
The two that now stand as the conclusion may nat- 
urally have originated in the desire to furnish a clew 
to the perplexities of the book, by stating in a broad 
intelligible form, not easy to be mistaken, the truth 
which had before been latent. 

If the representation which has been given of the 


plan and meaning of the book be at all a true one, we | 


find in it, no less than in the book of Job, indications 
of the struggle with the doubts and difficulties which 
in all ages of the world have presented themselves to 
thoughtful observers of the condition of mankind. In 
its sharp sayings and wise counsels it may present 
some striking affinity to the Proverbs, which also bear 
the name of the son of David; but the resemblance is 
more in form than in substance, and in its essential 
character it agrees with that great inquiry into the 
mysteries of God’s government which the drama of 
Job brings before us. There are indeed characteristic 
differences. In the one we find the highest and bold- 
est forms of Hebrew poetry, a sustained unity of de- 
sign; in the other there are, as we have seen, changes 
and oscillations, and the style seldom rises above the 
rhythmic character of proverbial forms of speech. The 
writer of the book of Job deals with the great mystery 
presented by the sufferings of the righteous, and writes 
as one who has known those sufferings in their intens- 
ity. In the words of the Preacher, we trace chiefly 
the weariness or satiety of the pleasure-seeker, and 
the failure of all schemes of life but one. In spite of 
these differences, however, the two books illustrate 
each other. In both, though by very diverse paths, 
the inquirer is led to take refuge (as all great thinkers 
have ever done) in the thought that God’s kingdom is 
infinitely great, and that man knows but the smallest 
fragment of it; that he must refrain from things which 
are too high for him, and be content with that which 
is given him to know—the duties of his own life, and 
the opportunities it presents for his doing the will of 
God.—Smith, s. v. 
the authorship or editorship of these two books that 
may to some extent account for this resemblance. 
See Jos (Book oF). 

V. Commentaries.—The following is a full list of sep- 
arate exegetical works on Ecclesiastes (the most im- 
portant are indicated by an asterisk prefixed): Olym- 
piodorus, Enarratio (in the Bibl. Max. xviii, 490; 
Gryneus, p. 953); Origen, Scholia (in Bibl. Patr. Gall. 
p- 14); Dionysius Alex. Commentarius (in Opp. i, 14; 
Append. to Bibl. Patr, Gall.), Gregory Thaum. Jeta- 
phrasis Gn Opp. p. 77); Gregory Nyssen. Conciones 
(in Opp. i, 873); Gregory Nazianzen, Metaphrasis (in 
Opp. Spur. i, 874), Gicumenius, Catena (in Gr., Vero- 
na, 1532); Jerome, Commentarius (in Opp. iii, 383) ; 
Salonius, Hxplicatio (in Bibl. Max. Patr. p. 8); Alcuin, 
Commentaria (in Opp. I, ii, 410); Rupert, In Eceles. (in 
Opp. i, 1118); Huge, Homilie (in Opp. i, 53); Hono- 
rius, Commentartus (in Opp. i); Bonaventura, Exposi- 
tio (in Opp. i, 309): Latif, 8295 (Constpl. n. d.12mo); 
Schirwood, Note (Antw. 1523, 4to); Guidacer, Com- 
mentarius (Paris, 1531, 1540, 4to); Arboreus, Commen- 
tarts (Paris, 1531, 1537, fol.); Bucer, Commentarius 
(Argent. 1532, 4to); Moring, Commentarius (Antw. 
1533, 8vo); *Luther, Adnotationes (Wittemb. 1533 
8vo); Borrhaus, Commentarius (Basil. 1539, 1564, fol.); 
Titelmann, Commentarius (Svo, Par. 1545, 1549 1577, 
1581; Antw. 1552; Lugd. 1555, 1575); Melancthon’ 
Enarratio (Wittemb. 1550, 8vo); Zuingle, Complanatio 
(in Opp. iii); Brent, Commentartt (in Opp. viii); Caje- 
tanus, Commentarius (Lugd. 1552, fol.) ; Striegel, Scho- 
lia (Lpz. 1565, 8vo); Sforno, BIB (Ven, 1567, Ato); 
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Galante, 2DY7 MEMP (4to, Safet, 1570; Freft. 1681); 
Sidonius, Commentaria (in Germ., Mogunt. 1571, fol.) ; 
De Pomis, Discorso (Ven. 1572, 8vo) ; Mercer, Commen- 
tarius (Genev. 1573, fol.); Taitazak, O17 M715 (Ven. 
1576, 4to); Jaisch, mbnp by “p72, etc. (Constpl. 
1576, fol.) ; Id., Commentarius (Antw. 1589, 4to); Jan- 
sen, Paraphrasis (Leyd. 1578, fol.); Galicho, 53 “3X3 
mbimd (Ven. 1578, 4to); Corranus, Paraphrasis (Lond. 
1579, 1581, 8vo; ed. Scultet, Francft. 1618, Heidelb. 
1619, 8vo); Senan, Commentarius (Genev. 1580, 8vo; 
in Engl. by Stockwood, Lond. 1585, 8vo); Manse, Ez- 
plicatio (Flor. 1580, 8vyo; Colon. 1580, 12mo); Lava- 
ter, Commentarius (Tigur. 1584, 8vo); Beza, Paraphra- 
sis (Genev. 1588, 1598, 8vo; in Germ., ib. 1599, 8vo); 
Gifford, Commhentarius (Lond. 1589, 8vo); Strack, Pre- 
digten (4to, Cassel, 1590; Freft. 1618; Goth. 1663); 
Slangendorp, Commentarius (Hafn. 1590, 8vo); Green- 
ham, Brief Sum (in Works, p. 628) ; Arepol, 52h 5b 
(Constpl. 1591, 4to); Arvivo, meap >Ip2 (Salonica, 
1597, 4to); Baruch ben-Baruch, 538 nisdin nes 
(Ven. 1599, fol.); Alscheich, B°S1D E9723 (Ven. 
1601, 4to); Leuchter, Erklirung (Frkft. 1603, 1611, 
Ato); Broughton, Commentarius (Lond. 1605, 4to); Lo- 
rinus, Commentarius (Lugd. 16)6, 4to); Bardin, with 
various titles (in French, Par. 1609, 12mo; 1632, 8vo; 
in Germ., Guelf. 1662, 8vo); Fay, Commentarius (Genev. 
1607, 8vo); Osorius, Commentarius (Lugd. 1611, 8vo) ; 
Amama, Note (in the Crit. Sacri); Sanchez, Commen- 
tarius (Barcin. 1619, 4to); *De Pineda, Commentarius 
(Antw. 1620, fol.); Ferdinand, Commentarius (Rom. 
1621, fol.); Granger, Commentarius (Lond. 1621, 4to) ; 
Egard, Expositio (Hamb. 1622, 4to); Pemble, Exposi- 
tion (Lond. 1628, 4to); Dieterich, Predigen (fol., Ulm, 
1632, 1655; Niirnb. 1665); Drusius, Annotationes (Am- 
sterd. 1635, 4to); Guillebert, Paraphrasis (Paris, 1635, 
1642, 8vo); & Lapide, In L£ccles. (Antw. 1638, fol.) ; 
Jermin, Commentary (Lond. 1638, fol.); Cartwright, 
Metaphrasis (4to, Amsterd. 1647; 4th edit. ib. 1663) ; 
Trapp, Commentary (Lond. 1650, 4to); *Geier, Commen- 
tarius (4to, Lpz. 1653; 5th edit. 1730); Mercado, ANB 
(Amst. 1653, 4to); Cotton, Exposition (London, 1654, 
8vo); Gorse, Explication (in French, Par. 1655, 3 vols. 
12mo); Lusitano, M228 M258 (Ven. 1656, 4to); Leigh, 
Commentarius (Lond. 1657, fol.); Varenius, Gemme 
Salomonis (Rost. 1659, 4to); Werenfels, Homilie (Basle, 
1666, 4to); *Reynolds, Annotations (Lond. 1669, 8vo; 
in “ Assembly’s Annot. Works,’’ iv, 33; also edit. by 
Washburn, Lond. 1811); De Sacy, L’ Eccléstaste (in his 
Sainte Bible, xiv); Anon. Exposition (Lond. 1680, 4to); 
Bossuet, Libri Salomonis (Par. 1693, 8vo) ; Nisbet, Ez- 
position (Edinb. 1694, 4to); *Smith, Explicatio (Amst. 
2 vols. 4to, 1699, 1704); Leenhost, Verklaarung (te 
Zwolle, 1700, 8vo); Yeard, Paraphrasis (Lond. 1701, 
8vo); Martianay, Commentatre (Par. 1705, 12mo); See- 
bach, Erklérung (Hal. 1705, 8vo); Tietzmann, Erkld- 
rung (Niirnb. 1705, 4to); David ben-Ahron, 8555 
nenp (Prague, 1708, 4to); *Schmid, Commentarius 
(Strasb. 1709, 4to); Mel, Predigten (Prkft. 1711, 4to) ; 
Zierold, Bedeutung, ete. (Lpz. 1715, 4to); Rambach, 
Adnotationes (Hal. 1720, Svo); Wachter, Uebers. m. 
Anm. (Memmingen, 1723, 4to); Francke, Commenta- 
rius (Brandenb. 1724, 4to); Wolle, Auslegung (Lpz. 
1729, 8vo); Hardouin, Paraphrase (Par. 1729, 12mo); 
Bauer, Erliuterung (Lpz. 1732, 4to); Hanssen, Be- 
trachtungen (Lub. 1737, 1744, 4to); Lampe, Adnota- 
tiones (in his Medit. Exeg. Gronig. 1741, 4to); Mi- 
chaelis, Hntwickelung (8vo, Gott. 1751; Brem. 1762); 
Anon. Uebers. m. Anm. (Halle, 1760, 8vo); Peters, Ap- 
pend. to Crit. Diss. (Lond. 1760, 8vo) ; *Des Veeux, Es- 
say, Analytical Paraphrase, etc. (Lond. 1760, 4to; in 
Germ., Halle, 1764, 4to); Carmeli, Spiegamento (Ven. 
1765, 8vo); Judetnes, DH MAI (Amst. 1765, 4to); 
Anon. Coheleth, a Poem (Lond. 1768, 4to); *Mendels- 
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sohn, D. Buch Koheleth, etc. (Berlin, 1770, 8vo; 1789, 
4to; tr. with notes by Preston, Cambr. 1845, 8vo) ; 
De Poix, D’Arras, and De Paris, DP? Ecclesiaste, ete. 
(Par. 1771, 12mo); Anon. Traduct. et Notes (Par. 1771, 
8vo); Moldenhauer, Uebers. wu. Erldut. (Lpz. 1772, 8vo); 
Grotius, A dnotationes (Halle, 1777, 4to); Kleuker, Sa- 
lomo’s Schriften (Lipz. 1777, 8vo); Zinck, Commentarius 
(Augsb. 1780, 4to); Struensee, Vebersetzung (Halberst. 
1780, 8vo); Greenway, Paraphrase (Lond. 1781, 8vo) ; 
Van der Palm, Lecl. illustratus (Leyd. 1784, 8vo); Dé- 
derlein, Uebersetung (Svo, Jen. 1784, 1792); Levison, 
ma" mim (Hamb. 1784, 8vo); Schleusner, A we- 
tarium (Gotting. 1785, 4to); Spohn, Uebers. m. Anm. 
(Lpz. 1785, 8vo) ; Neunhéfer, Versuch (Weissenb. 1787, 
8vo); Anon. Paraphrase, etc. (London, 1787, 8vo); 
Friedlinder, Abhandlung (Berl. 1788, 8vo); Bode, Er- 
klirende Umschreibung (Quedlinb. 1788, 8vo) ; Liwe, 
menp (Berl. 1788, 8vo); Gregory II, Explanatio (Gr. 
and Lat., Ven. 1791, fol.); Pacchi, Parafrasi (Modena, 
1791, 8vo); Zirkel, Uebers. u. Erklir. (Wiirzb. 1792, 
8vo) ; Boaretti, Valgarizz. (Ven. 1792, 8vo); Hodgson, 
Translation (Lond.1792, 8v0); Schmidt, Versuch (Giess. 
1794, 8v0); Loanz, "55 bibs (to, Amst. 1695; Berl. 
1775); Goab, Beytrige, ete. (Tiibing. 1795, 8vo); Nach- 
tigal, Koheleth (Halle, 1798, 8vo); Bergst, Bearbeitung 
(4799, 8vo); Jacobi, Predigerbuch (Celle, 1799, 8vo) ; 
Frankel, MPP "ATD DTAND (Dessau, 1800, 8vo); 
Middeldorpf, Symbole (Fr. ad V. 1811, 4to); Kelle, D. 
Salomon. Schriften (Freib. 1815, 8vo) ; Katzenelnbogen, 
BAAN MDI7B (Wars. 1815, 4to); *Umbreit, UVebers. 
u. Darstell. (Gotha, 1818, 8v0; also his Koheleth scepti- 
cus de summo bono, Gott. 1820, 8vo); Wardlaw, Lec- 
tures (Lond. 1821, 2 vols. 8vo; new ed. Lond. 1838, 2 
vols. 12mo); Holden, Z/ustration (Lond. 1822, 8vo); 
Kaiser, Uebers. u. £ridut. (Erlang. 1823, 8vyo); Henz, 
Adumbratio (Dorpat. 1827, 4to) ; Anon. Uebers. u. Er- 
laut. (Stuttg. 1827, 8vo); Rosenmiiller, Scholia (pt. ix, 
Lips. 1830, 8vo); Heinemann, Commentar (Berl. 1831, 
8vo); Késter, Stroph. Uebers. (Schlesw. 1831, 8vo) ; 
Ewald, Koheleth (in his Poet. Bicher, iv); *Knobel, 
Commentar (Lpz. 1836, 8vo); Auerbach, nenp 72, 
ete. (Bresl. 1837, 8vo); *Herzfeld, Uebers. u. Erlaut. 
(Braunschw. 1838, 8vo); Noyes, Notes (Bost. 1846 [3d 
ed. 1867], 12mo); Barham, Lcclesiastes (in his Bible 
revised, 1); *Hitzig, Erklirung (in the Kurzgef. Exeg. 
Handb., Lypz. 1847, 8vo); Hamilton, Lectures (Lond. 
1851,12mo); *Stuart, Commentary (N. Y.1851; Ando- 
ver, 1862, 12mo); Elster, Commentar (Gotting. 1855, 
8vo); Morgan, Metrical Paraphrase (Lond. 1856, 4to) ; 
Macdonald, Explanation (N.Y. 1856, 8vo); Weiss, Hz- 
position (Lond. 1856, 12mo); Plungian, midoue Ear 
(Wilna, 1857, 8vo); Wangenheim, Auslegung (Berlin, 
1858, 8vo); *Vaihinger, Uebersetz. u. Erklir. (Stuttg. 
1858, 8vo; his art. on the subject in the Stud. u. Krit. 
1848, was translated in the Meth. Quart. Review, April 
and July,1849); Rosenthal, nenp na, etc. (Prague, 
1858, 8vo); Buchanan, Commentary (Glasg. 1859, 8vo) ; 
Bridges, Hxposition (London, 1859, 8vo); *Hengsten- 
berg, Auslegung (Berl. 1859, 8vo; tr. in Clarke’s Lz- 
brary, Edinb. 1860, 8vo; also Phila. 1860, 8vo); Hahn, 
Commentar (Lpz. 1860, 8v0); Bohl, De Araismis Kohe- 
leth (Erlang. 1860, 8vo); *Ginsburg, Coheleth transla- 
ted with a Commentary (Lond. 1861, 8vo); Diedrich, 
Erlduterung (Neu-Rup. 1865, 8vyo); Castelli, Tradotto 
e note (Pisa, 1866, 8vo); Young, Commentary (Phila. 
1866, 8yo). Others are embraced in the Rabbinical 
Bibles of Bomberg and Moses Frankfurter (q. v.). For 
those in general commentaries, see COMMENTARY. 


Ecclesiastic, Hoolesiastical, of or belonging 
to the Chureh (ecclesia). In later times the word ¢c- 
clesiastic came to be applied solely to clergymen as a 
name, and ecclesiastical is often confined in use, im- 
properly, to the affairs of the clergy. In the early 
Church, Christians in general are spoken of by this 
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title, in opposition to Jews, infidels, and heretics, The 
word means men of the Church, and was applied to 
Christians as being neither of Jewish synagogues, nor 
heathen temples, nor heretical conventicles, but mei 
bers of the Church of Christ; e. g. avopic éeknovac- 
ttxol, Eusebius, iv, 7, cited by Bingham, Orig. Eccles. 
bk. i, ch. i, § 8. 


Ecclesiastical History is that branch of his- 
torical theology (q.v.) which treats of the development 
of the kingdom of God among men on the earth by 
means of the Church. 

I. Idea and Scope of Ecclesiastical History.—The ti- 
tle Ecclesiastical History (Historia Ecclesiastica) was 
used by all the older writers on this branch of science. 
German writers began the use, in its stead, of the title 
Church History (Kirchengeschichte), which has of late 
been adopted also by most English writers. Its idea 
and limits depend on the idea which is formed of the 
Church (ecclesia). See CnHurcu. 

1. Ifthe Church be regarded as a divine institution, 
existing in all the ages before Christ as well as since, 
then the field of Church history reaches from the be- 
ginnings of the history of the first divine covenant with 
man down to the present time. It would then be di- 
vided into Biblical Church History and Ecclesiastical 
History, or simply Church History. Biblical Church 
history, again, could be divided into O. T. and N. T. 
The entire field of Church history, in its widest sense, 
would thus be, I. Old-Testament Church history. IT. 
New-Testament Church History, including (4) the life 
of Christ ; (2) the planting of Christianity by the apos- 
tles!. III. Ecclesiastical history, beginning at the 
close of the canon, and extending to the present time 
(see Alexander, Notes on N.-T. Literature and Ecclesi- 
astical History, N.Y. 1867, p. 156 sq.; Stanley, Hastern 
Church, Introduction). 

2. If (as it generally is for convenience), on the 
other hand, the term Church be restricted to the 
Christian Church, then the field of Church history 
is limited to the development of the kingdom of 
God among men through and by means of the Chris- 
tian Church. ‘‘Its proper starting-point is the incar- 
nation of the eternal Word, who dwelt among us and 
revealed his glory, the glory as of the only-begotten 
of the Father, full of grace and truth; and next to 
this the miracle of the first Pentecost, when the Church 
took her place as a Christian institution, filled with 
the spirit of the glorified Redeemer, and intrusted 
with the conversion of all nations. Jesus Christ, the 
God-man and Saviour of the world, is the author of 
the new creation, the soul and the head of the Church, 
which is his body and his bride. In his person and 
work lies all the fulness of the Godhead and of renew- 
ed humanity, the whole plan of redemption, and the 
key of all history from the creation of man in the im- 
age of God to the resurrection of the body unto ever- 
lasting life” (Schaff, Church Hist. vol. i, § 1). Mod- 
ern writers generally adopt this second view, not only 
for its practical convenience, but also on the theoreti- 
cal ground that the sources of the O. and N. T. history 
are inspired ; those of Church history, since the closing 
of the canon, are human. The former is therefore 
called Sacred History, constituting a department by 
itself. The relations of Christianity to Judaism and 


| heathenism are generally treated by modern writers 


in an Introduction or in separate chapters, as the 
“Preparation for Christianity in the History of the 
World.” The life of Jesus is so treated by some writ- 
ers; by most others it is relegated to a separate work, 
Neander makes one work of ‘‘The life of Christ” as 
the ground of the existence of the Christian Church ; 
another work treats of the apostolical Church, or ‘‘The 
Planting and Training of Christianity by the Apos- 
tles;” while his great Church History continues the 
development after the apostolic age. Nevertheless, in 
treating of “Church Discipline and Constitution,” he 
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is compelled to go back to the apostolic age. Dr. 
Schaff makes ‘‘the Church under the Apostles” the 
first division of his History of the Christian Church, and 
gives the relations of Christianity to Judaism and hea- 
thenism in chap. i, as ‘‘ Preparations for Christianity.”’ 
Hinds (History of the Christian Church, 1st Division, 
Encycl. Metropolitana) treats in an Introduction of the 
religion of Jews, Gentiles, and Samaritans, and then 
makes part i the Ministry of Christ; part ii, the Apos- 
tolic Age; part iii, Age of the Apostolical Fathers. 

3. As to the relations of Church history to general 
history, dean Stanley remarks: ‘‘To a great extent 
the two are inseparable ; they cannot be torn asunder 
without infinite loss to both. . . . It is indeed true 
that, in common parlance, ecclesiastical history is of- 
ten confined within limits so restricted as to render 
such a distinction only too easy. ... Gibbon’s De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire is, in great part, 
however reluctantly or unconsciously, the history of 
the ‘rise and progress of the Christian Church.’ . . . 
Never let us think that we can understand the history 
of the Church apart from the history of the world, any 
more than we can separate the interests of the clergy 
from the interests of the laity, which are the interests 
of the Church at large. . . . How to adjust the rela- 
tions of the two spheres to each other is almost as in- 
definite a task in history as it is in practice and in 
philosophy. In no age are they precisely the same” 
(Eastern Church, Introduction). A book written from 
this point of view, however, would be rather a history 
of Christianity in its relations to the general develop- 
ment of man than a history of the Church. So Mil- 
man’s Latin Christianity is, to great extent, a general 
history of the times rather than of the Christian 
Church, while, at the same time, the Church is the 
prominent feature of it. It is well that such a book 
should be written, and the work has been well done 
by dean Milman. 

Il. Method of Church History.—The order and ar- 
rangement of the material have varied greatly at dif- 
ferent periods. The earliest writers (e. g. Eusebius) 
wrote generally without scientific method, and their 
arrangement was arbitrary and fortuitous. 
Church of the Middle Ages history was little studied, 
and what little was written was put in the form of 
simple chronicles. The first application of method 
was really made in the Magdeburg Centuries, project- 
ed by Matthias Flacius Illyricus (1559-1574). See 
Crnturirs. The history is divided into centuries, 
with a topical arrangement under each century of six- 
teen heads as rubrics, viz.: 1. General view; 2, Ex- 
tent of the Church; 3. Its external condition; 4. Doc- 
trines; 5. Heresies; 6. Rites; 7. Polity; 8. Schisms; 
9. Councils; 10. Bishops and doctors; 11. Heretics; 
12. Martyrs; 13. Miracles; 14, Jews ; 15. Other. relig- 
ions; 16, Political changes affecting the condition of 
the Church. This centurial arrangement (combined 
with the rubrical subdivision) maintained its ground 
for two centuries: the last great work which follows 
it is Mosheim’s Institutes of Ecclesiastical History. 
Mosheim divides the material under each century into 
external and internal history, and these’again as fol- 
lows: External events into prosperous and adverse; 
internal history into, 1. State of literature and science ; 

2. Government of the Church; 3. Theology; 4. Rites 
and ceremonies; 5, Heresies and schisms. The later 
historians divide the whole history into periods, deter- 
mined by great events, and then arrange the mate- 
rial under each period by topics or rubrics.: Each 
writer, of course; frames his periods according to his 
own views of the great epochal events of history, but 
most of them make three great periods—ancient, medi- 
eval, and modern, the first beginning with the day 
of Pentecost; the second with Gregory the Great, 
A.D. 590 (ace. to others, with Constantine, 306 or 311, 
or the fall of the West Roman empire, 476, or Charle- 
magne, 800); the third with the Reformation, 1517. 
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Perhaps the best modern division is that of Schaff, 
who proposes nine periods, viz., three ancient, three 
medieval, three modern, viz.: I. The Apostolic Church, 
A.D. 1-100. II. The Church persecuted as a sect, to 
Constantine, the first Christian emperor, A.D.100-811. 
III. The Church in union with the Greco-Roman em- 
pire, and amid the storms of the great migration, to 
pope Gregory I, A.D. 311-590. IV. The Church plant- 
ed among the Germanic nations, to Hildebrand, A.D. 
590-1049. V. The Church under the papal hierarchy 
and the scholastic theology, to Boniface VIII, A.D. 
1049-1294. WI. The decay of medieval Catholicism, 
and the preparatory movements of Protestantism, A.D. 
1294-1517. VII. The evangelical reformation and the 
Roman Catholic reaction, A.D. 1517-1600. VIII. The 
age of polemic orthodoxy and exclusive confession- 
alism, A.D. 1600-1750. IX. The spread of infidelity 
and the revival of Christianity in Europe and Ameri- 
ca, from 1750 to the present time (Ch. Hist.i, 14). Dr.J. 
A. Alexander (Op. cit. p. 214 sq.) objects to the minute 
and fixed rubrical arrangement on various grounds, 
and proposes to set it aside altogether “as a framework 
running through the history and determining its whole 
form, and to substitute a natural arrangement of the 
topics by combining a general chronological order 
with a due regard to the mutual relative importance 
of the topics themselves, so that what is prominent at 
one time may be wholly in the background at another, 
instead of giving all an equal prominence at all times, 
by applying the same scheme or formula to all alike. 
This natural method, so called to distinguish it from 
every artificial or conventional arrangement, far from 
being new, is recommended by the practice and exam- 
ple of the best historians in every language and in ey- 
ery age, affording a presumptive, if not a conclusive, 
proof both of its theoretical consistency and of its prac- 
tical efficiency and usefulness, and, at the same time, a 
convenient means of keeping this and other parts of 
universal history in mutual connection and agreement 
with each other.’’ See also Baur, Epochen d. kirch- 
lichen Geschichtschretbung (Tubingen, 1852). 

III. Branches of Church History.—The number of 
branches into which the history is divided will of 
course depend upon the method adopted (see above; 
but the historian, besides setting forth the progress of 
Christianity in the world and its vicissitudes, must 
also treat, more or less fully, of the constitution and 
government of the Church (ecclesiastical polity); of 
the history of doctrines; of worship, religious usages, 
domestic life; of creeds, etc. Some of these are of so 
great importance as to justify treatment in separate 
books, and they have, in fact, grown to be independent 
branches of science: e. g. archeology, history of doc- 
trines, symbolics, patristics and patrology (the doc- 
trine and literature of the fathers, etc.), history of 
councils, Church polity, ete. 

IV. Sources of Church History.—For the history of 
the Jewish Church and of the Apostolical Church, we 
find our sources of information in the O. and N. Testa- 
ments. For the history since the closing of the Canon, 
the sources are given by Kurtz as follows: ‘‘ They 
are partly primary (original), such as monuments and 
original documents ; partly secondary (derived), among 
which we reckon traditions, and reported researches of 
original sources which have since been lost. Monu- 
ments, such as ecclesiastical buildings, pictures, and 
inscriptions, are commonly only of yery subordinate 
use in Church history. But archives, preserved and 
handed down, are of the very greatest importance. To 
this class also belong the acts and decrees of ecclesias- 
tical councils; the regesta and official decrees of the 
popes (decretals, briefs) and of bishops (pastoral let- 
ters); the laws and regesta issuing from imperial chan- 
cellories, so far as these refer to ecclesiastical affairs ; 
the rules of monastic orders, liturgies, confessions of 
faith, letters of personages influential in Church or 
State ; reports of eye-witnesses ; sermons and doctrinal 
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treatises of acknowledged theologians, etc. Ifthe doc- 
uments in existence are found insufficient, we must 
have recourse to earlier or later traditions, and to the 
historical investigations of those who had access to 
original documents which are now no longer extant” 
(Leat-book of Church History, vol. i, § 3). ‘The pri- 
vate writings of personal actors in the history, the 
works of the Church fathers for the first six centuries, 
of the scholastic and mystic divines for the Middle 
Ages, and of the Reformers and their opponents for 
the 16th century, are the richest mines for the histo- 
rian. They give history in its birth and actual move- 
ment; but they must be carefully sifted and weighed, 
especially the controversial writings, where fact is gen- 
erally more or less adulterated with party spirit, heret- 
ical and orthodox”’ (Schaff, Church History, vol.i, § 3). 
V. Literature.—(1.) Apostolic Church. The Acts of 
the Apostles may be regarded as the first Church his- 
tory, for they describe the planting of the Church 
among Jews and Gentiles from Jerusalem to Rome. 
Cin what follows we make free use of Dr. Schaff, vol. i.) 
(2.) Greek Church. Eusebius (q. v.) won by his Church 
history (ée«\jovaoriKy toropia, up to A.D. 324) the 
title of the Father of Church history, though he was 
able to make use of the work of a predecessor, Hege- 
sippus (about A.D. 150). Eusebius is learned, moder- 
ate, and truth-loving, and made use of many sources 
of information which are now lost. As a work of art 
his work is inferior to the classic historians. It was 
continued on the same plan and in a similar spirit by 
- Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret in the fifth, and by 
the Arians Theodorus and Evagrius in the sixth centu- 
ries. Among the later Greek Church historians Nice- 
phorus Callistus (about 1333) deserves mention. <A 
Church history in the modern Greek Church was be- 
gun in 1866 by Const. Kontogonis (Exxc\yjotaorucn 
ioropia ard Tig Séiac cuardcewe Tijc ekKAnolac pée- 
xo. THY Kad’ nae xodvwy, vol. i, Athens, 1866). (8.) 
The Latin Church before the Reformation was long con- 
tent with translations and extracts from Eusebius and 
his continuators, and but one work of consequence was 
produced during the Middle Ages. (G.) The Roman 
Church after the Reformation. At the head of Roman 
writers in Church history stands cardinal Baronius 
(71607), whose Annales Lcclesiastict (Rome, 1588 sq., 12 
vols. fol.) come down to the year 1188. They were 
continued, though with less ability, by Raynaldus, 
Bzovius, Spondanus, and very recently, from the year 
1572, by Theiner (Rome, 1853 sq., fol.). The Annales 
were designed as a refutation of the Magdeburg Cen- 
turies (see CENTURIES), and were refuted in part not 
only by several Protestant writers, but also by Roman 
scholars, e. g. by Pagi. The work of Natalis Alexan- 
der (¢ 1724), Historia Ecclesiastica V. et N. T. (Par.1699 
sq., 8 vols. fol. ; Bingii, 1785-91, 20 vols.), is Gallican, 
learned, and, on the whole, a very valuable work. 
Fleury (Histoire Ecclésiastique, Par. 1691-1720, 20 vols. 
4to) commends himself by mildness of spirit, fluency 


of style, and copiousness of material. Bossuet (t 1704) | 


wrote in a very elegant style a history of the world: 
Discours sur 0 Histoire Universelle depuis le commence- 
ment du monde jusqu' i Cempire de Charlemagne (Par- 
is, 1681). Tillemont (+ 1698) compiled, almost en- 
tirely in the words of the original authorities, his A/c 
moires pour servir & Uhistoire ecclésiastique des six pre- 
miers siecles (Paris, 1693 sq., 4to), which is the most 
thorough of all the French Church histories, The 
first comprehensive work in Roman Catholic Germany 
was commenced by count Stolberg, Geschichte der Ke- 
ligion Jesu Christi (Hamburg, 1806-1818, 8vo). The a) 
vols. which he completed bring the history down to the 
year 430. The work is very copious, and written with 
the enthusiasm of a poet, but is not critical. The con- 
tinuation, by Kerz (vols. 16-38, 8vo, Mentz, 1824-01, | 
to A.D. 1300) and Brischar (vol. 39 sq., 8vo), are still | 
inferior. The work of Katerkamp (Kirchengeschichte) 
(1819-30 to 1073, 4 parts, 8vo) is by far more thorough. | 
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Rohrbacher’s Histoire Universelle de U Eglise (Par, 1842 
48, vol. 29, 8vo; a continuation containing the Church 
history from 1860-1866, by J. Chantrel, Corbeil, 1867) 
is written from an ultramontane stand-point, and has 
not made sufficient use of the recent investigations, 
The best Roman Catholic manuals of Church history 
are those of Déllinger (Gesch. d. chrisil. Kirche, vol. i 

parts 1 and 2, Landshut, 1833-35; Lehrbuch d.Kirchen- 
gesch. vol. i, and part 1 of vol. ii, up to the Reformation, 
Ratisbon, 1836 sq.; 2d edit. 1843; Kirchengeschichte, 
vol. i, part 1, Heidenthum u. Judenthum, Ratisbon, 1857 ; 
part 2, Christenthum u. Kirche in der Zeit ihrer Grundle- 
gung, 1860), Ritter (Handbuch d. Kirchengesch. Bonn, 
1826-35, 3 vols. ; 6th edit., 1856, 2 vols.), and especial- 
ly Alzog (Universalgeschichte der christlichen Kirche, 
Mainz, 1843, 8vyo; 8th edit. 2 vols., 1867-68). Post- 
humous lectures on Church history by Dr. Mohler 
(died 1838), the greatest Roman Catholic theologian 
of Germany in the 19th century, were published thirty 
years after his death by Dr. Gams (Kirchengeschichte, 
3 vols. Ratisbon, 1868). (5.) Protestant Writers. The 
first comprehensive Church history from the Pro- 
testant stand-point was compiled by Mathias Flacius 
(f 1575), surnamed Ilyricus (eclesiastica Historia No- 
vi Testamenti, usually called Centurie Magdeburgenses, 
Basil, 1559-74, fol.), assisted by ten other theologians. 
It followed the centurial arrangement, and treated of 
13 centuries in as many folio yolumes. It remained 
long the standard work of the Lutheran Church, though 
it is to a certain extent partial and often uncritical 
(see CENTURIES). Hottinger (+ 1667) published a 
similar work (from the stand-point of the Swiss Re- 
formed Church), Historia Ecclesiastica N. Testamenti 
(Zurich, 1655-67, 9 vols.) extending to the 16th cen- 
tury, but it is inferior to that of Flacius. A thorough 
refutation of Baronius was furnished by Spanheim 
(Summa Historie Ecclesiastice, Lugd. Bat. 1689, 4to). 
An attempt to free Church history from the fetters of 
confessionalism was made by J.G. Arnold (in his Un- 
partetische Kirch.-und Ketzerhistorie, 1698-1709, 4 vols., 
| to 1688), which, however, was often unjust towards the 
predominant churches through partiality towards the 
sects. Objective Church history was greatly advanced 
by Mosheim (+ 1755), a moderate and impartial Luther- 
an. His Institutiones historie ecclesiastice antique et 
recentioris (Helmstadt, 1755, 4to) is, in the English 
translation of Murdock (N. Y., 1841, 3 vols., 3d edit.) 
and McLaine, a favorite text-book in England and 
America to the present day. Of the two, Murdock’s is 
far the best. The work of Schréckh, Christliche Kir- 
chengeschichte (45 vols., to the end of the 18th century, 
Leipzic, 1768-1812; the last 2 vols. are by Tzschirner), 
though leaning towards Rationalism, is very valuable 
for reference. The principal representative of Ration- 
alism among Church historians is Henke, A l/gemeine 
Geschichte der christlichen Kirche (Braunschweig, 1788- 
1823, 9 vols. 8vo, continued by Vater). The work of 
Gieseler (7 1854), Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte (Bonn, 
1824-1857) gives the history as much as possible in 
the very words of the sources. It is profoundly learn- 
ed and impartial, but cold and dry. The best English 
translation of it is by Prof. H. B. Smith (New York, 
1857 sq.). Neander (+1850) is generally considered 
as the father of modern Church history. His aim was 
to represent Church history as a continuous proof of the 
divine power of Christianity, and it is therefore promi- 
nently the inner side of ecclesiastical events and their 
religious signification which he unfolds, His Al/ge- 
meine Geschichte der christlichen Religion und Kirche 
(Hamburg, 1825-52, 11 vols. Svo, extending to the 
council of Basle) has been translated into English by 
Torrey (Boston, 1847-51, 5 vols. 8yo). Besides these 
larger works, Germany has produced a great number 
of excellent manuals. ‘The most important of these 
are those of Niedner (1846, new ed. 1866), distinguish- 
ed for fulness and thought; of Hase (9th edit. 1867, 
translated by Blumenthal and Wing, New York, 1855, 
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8yo), distinguished for copiousness combined with con- 
ciseness; and Guericke (9th edit. 1867, translated by 
Shedd, vol. i, 1857), who wrote the best historical work 
from the old Lutheran stand-point. More a sketch 
than a manual of Church history is the Kirchenge- 
schichte of Schleiermacher, published after his death 
by Bonnell (Berlin, 1840, 8vo)._ The manual of Engel- 
hardt, of Erlangen (Zandb. d. Kirchengeschichte, Exlan- 
gen, 1832-34, 4 vols.), is an unpretending but valuable 
arrangement of the subject, as derived from the sources. 
The manual of Fricke, left incomplete (Lehrbuch der 
Kirchengeschichte, Leipz. 1850, 1 vol.), learned but stiff, 
is a production of the school of Schleiermacher. In 
Gfrérer’s work on ecclesiastical history (Al/gemeine 
Kirchengeschichte, 4 vols. Stuttgardt, 1841-46 to 1305, 
Christianity is treated as the natural product of the 
time in which it originated. Clerical selfishness, polit- 
ical calculations and intrigues, appear the sole princi- 
ples of ecclesiastical movements which this author can 
appreciate or discover. Still, the work is of importance; 
and those volumes especially which detail the history 
of the Middle Ages give evidence of original study, and 
contain much fresh information. The manual of Ja- 
cobi, a pupil of Neander (Lehrb. der Kirchengeschichte, 
Berlin, 1850, 1 vol., not completed), breathes the same 
spirit as that of his teacher. Its tone is elevated; nor 
is the author content merely to imitate Neander. The 
prelections of Hagenbach (Die christl. Kirche der 3 er- 
sten Jahrhunderte, 2 vols. Leipz. 1853-55; D. christl. K. 
vom 7 bis zum 15" Jahrhundert, Leipz. 1860-61), 
originally delivered to an educated audience, are some- 
what diffuse, but clear and attractive. They breathe 


throughout a warm Christian spirit, nor is the judg- ; 
ment of the lecturer warped by narrow sectarian preju- | 


dices. The works by J. A. Kurtz (Lehrbuch der Kir- 
chengeschichte, Mitau, 1849, 5th ed. 1863; Engl. transl. 
in 2 vols., Philadelphia, 1860; Handbuch der allgem. 
Kirchengesch. vol. i in 3 parts, Mitau, 1853-54, vol. ii, 
pt. i, 1856) belong among the best productions of the 
Lutheran school. To the same school belong the 
manuals of W. B. Lindner (Lehrbuch der christl. Kir- 
chengeschichte, Leipz. 1847-54) and H. Schmid (Lehrd. 
der Kirchengeschichte, Nordlingen, 1851). The man- 
ual of Ebrard (Handbuch der christl. K.-u. Dogmen- 
gesch. Erlangen, 1865-66, 4 vols.) is written from the 
stand-point of the United Evangelical Church, as is 
also the work of Prof. F. A. Hasse (Kirchengesch. Leipz. 
1864-65, 3 vols.), published after the author’s death by 
A.KG6hler. The works published by F. C. Baur, the 
founder of the Tiibingen school on the Church history 
of the first six centuries (Das Christenthum u. d. christl. 
K. der dret ersten Jahrh, Tiib. 1853, 3d ed. 1863, and 
Die christl. K. des 4-6 Jahrh, Tiib. 1859, 24 ed. 1863), 
were after his death completed, so as to form a con- 
tinuous and complete Church history, by the publica- 
tion of three volumes, treating severally of the Church 
history of the Middle Ages, of the time from the Ref- 
ormation to the end of the 18th century, and of the 
19th century. The five volumes appeared together, 
under the title Geschichte d. christ. Kirche (Tiibingen, 
1863-64, 5 vols.). A Church history in biographies 
was published by F. Bohringer (Die Kirche Christi und 
thre Zeugen, Zurich, 1842-58). 

Among the English works we mention Milner 
(f 1797), History of the Ch. of Christ to the 16th cen- 
tury (revised edit. by Grantham, Lond. 1847, 4 vols. 
8yo). It has been continued by Dr. Stebbing, The 
Hist. of the Church of Christ from 1530 to the Eighteenth 
Century (London, 1839 sq.,3 vols. 8vo), and a further 
continuation by Haweis (Edinb, 1834, 8vo); Wadding- 
ton, History of the Church from the earliest Ages to the 
Reformation (Lond. 2d edit. 3 vols. 8yo), and Hist. of 
the Reform. on the Continent (Lond. 1841, 8 vols. 8v0), 
is neither accurate nor profound; Foulkes, Manual of 
Ecclesiastical Hist. (1851, to the 12th cent.) ; Robert- 
son, Hist. of the Church (Lond. 2 vols, 1854-56, 8vo) to 
1122; Milman, Hist. of Christianity (Lond. 1840, 3 vols. 


8vo, reprinted in New York), and Hist. of Latin Chris- 
tianity (Lond. 1854 sq. 6 vols. to Nicholas V; 4th ed. 
in 9 vols. 1867, reprinted in New York), an elaborate 
and at the same time brilliant work; Hardwick, Hist. 
of the Christ. Church, vol. i Middle Age, vol. ii Ref- 


ormation (Cambridge, 1853 and 1856, 8vo), an admira- 


ble manual, but left unfinished by the sudden death 
of the author; Hinds, Jeremie, and others, Church 
History, in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, and in a 
separate edition (Lond. 1850-58, 4 vols. 8vo); Killen, 
The Ancient Church (Belfast and New York, 1859, 8vo), 
an able work from the Presbyterian stand-point. .The 
best works produced in this field in America are those 
by Prof. Schaff (Hist. of the Apostolic Age, New York, 
1853, 8vo, and Hist. of the Christian Ch. yol.i to A.D. 
311, New York, 1859, vols. ii and iii to Gregory the 
Great, New York, 1867. They have also appeared in 
a German edition, Geschichte der christl. Kirche, vol. i, 
Mercersburg, 1851, and Leipzic, 1854; vols. ii and iii, 
Leipz. 1867). They are distinguished by copiousness 
of material, philosophical arrangement, and attractive 
style. A brief work on the history of the Christian 
Church has been published by Dr. C. M. Butler (Phila. 
1868). In Protestant France a luminous sketch of 
Church history was written by J. Matter (Hist. Uni- 
verselle de v Eghse Chrétienne), Strasburg, 1829, 2 vols. ; 
2d edit. Paris, 1838, 4 vols.). 

In addition to the above works, which (unless the 
contrary is specially mentioned) embrace the whole 
history of the Christian Church, there is a very co- 
pious literature on special periods. The works treat- 


;ing of the primitive Church haye been given in the 


article on the Aposrotic AGE. An able work on 
the history of the first three centuries has been pub- 
lished by Ed. de Pressensé (/istotre des trois pre- 


; mters siécles, Paris, 1858, 2 vols.); also handbooks of 


modern Church history, by Dr. Nippold (Elberfeld, 
1867) and Hagenbach (1865). For the ample litera- 
ture on the period of the Reformation, see the arti- 
cle Rerormation. The literature on branches of 
ecclesiastical history, such as history of heresies, 
councils, particular religious denominations, popes, 


‘saints, countries, monasticism, crusades, etc., and that 


on prominent men of Church history, is given in the 
special articles treating of those subjects. Tables of 
Church history, presenting in parallel columns the ya- 
rious departments of history, have been compiled in 
Germany by Vater (Halle, 6th ed. 1833), Danz (Jena, 
1838), Lange (Jena, 1841), Douay (Leipzic, 1841), Uhle- 
mann (to the Reformation, 2d edit. Berlin, 1865); in 
England, by Riddle (Zcelesiastical Chronology, London, 
1840) ; in America, by H. B. Smith (His?. of the Ch. of 
Christ in chronol. Tables, New York, 1859), which work 
has considerably improved the plan of all its predeces- 
sors, and, in fact, is the most thorough and complete 
work of the kind extant. Special dictionaries of 
Church history were compiled by W. D. Fuhrmann 
(Handwirterbuch der christl. Religions-u. Kirchengesch. 
Halle, 1826-29, 3 vols.) and Neudecker (Allgem. Lex. 
der Religions-u. christl. Kirchengesch. Weimar, 1834-37, 
5 vols.). Periodicals specially devoted to ecclesiasti- 
cal history haye been published by Stiudlin, Tzschir- 
ner, and Vater (Magazin fiir Religions-u. Kirchengesch., 
by Staudlin, 4 vols. Hanover, 1802-5; Archiv fiir alte 
u. neue Kirchengesch. by Staudlin u. Tzschirner, 1813- 
1822, 5 vols.; Kirchenhist. Archiv, by Stiudlin, Tzschir- 
ner, u. Vater, 4 vols. Halle, 1823-26); by Illgen, Nied- 
ner, and Kahnis (Zeitschrift fiir hist. Theologie, Leipz. 
1832-1868; established by Igen; since 1845, by Nied- 
ner; since 1867, by Kahnis); by Kist and Royaards 
(Archief voor Kerkelijke Geschidenis, Leyden, 1829 sq.). 
See Herzog, Real-Encyklop. vii, 622; Hagenbach, The- 
ol. Encyklop. p. 212 sq.; Wetzer u. Welte, Kirchen-Lex. 
vi, 130; Christian Remembrancer, xliii, 62; Jortin, Re- 
marks on Ecclesiastical History ; Princeton Rev. xxvi, 
300; xxix, 636; Stanley, Lastern Church (Introduction 
on the Study of Church History); Dowling, Introduction 
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to the Critical Study of Ecclesiastical History attempted 
im an Account of the Progress, and a short Notice of the 
Sources, of the History of the Church (Lond. 1838, 8vo). 

Eoclesiastical Polity denotes the principles 
and laws of Church government. Personal religion is 
a matter between the individual man and his Maker. 
But religion necessarily involves social relations ; that 
is to say, it involves society; and no society of men 
can exist without government. True, there can be no 
compulsion in religion; but government is not incon- 
sistent with freedom; nay, it is necessary to all true 
enjoyment of freedom in any society, religious or 
other. The ‘two conditions essential to a good relig- 
ious government are, first, a good system for the for- 
mation and organization of authority; and, second, a 
good system of security for liberty” (Guizot, History 
of Civilization, N. Y.12mo, p. 121). So Richard Wat- 
son: “The Church of Christ being visible and perma- 
nent, bound to observe certain rites and to obey cer- 
tain rules, the existence of government in it is neces- 
sarily supposed.” 

Is any form of Church polity divinely ordained? 


Perhaps the conclusion on this point most generally 


adopted at the present day is that, while certain fun- 
damental principles of Church government are laid 
down in the N. T., no specific form of polity is there 
enjoined. Comp. Matt. xx, 20-28, with Mark x, 35- 
45, and Matt. xxiii, 1-11. These passages clearly pro- 
hibit all arbitrary rule in the Church, and are utterly 
inconsistent with hierarchical assumptions; there is 
‘*but one Master, and all are brethren.’’ The doc- 
trine of these passages is that the members of the 
Church are on one level in presence of Christ the 
Head. We gather some elements of polity from the 
practice of the apostles as recorded in their acts and 
writings. This polity is not presented as legislative 
enactments, but simply as facts, showing how the 
apostles acted in given cases. In the first account we 
find the Church composed of the apostles and other 
disciples, and then of the apostles and “‘the multitude 
of them that believed.’”? Hence it appears that the 
Church was at first composed entirely of members 
standing on an equality with one another, and that 
the apostles alone held a higher rank, and exercised a 
directing influence over the whole body, which arose 
from the original position in which Christ had placed 
them (Neander, Planting and Training, p. 32). The 
Gospel is designed to extend to every climate, in every 
age, under every variety of race, of national life and 
character, and of civil institutions; accordingly, its 
settled, fundamental, necessary rules are few and sim- 
ple; it establishes principles rather than rules; the 
very regulations which the apostles made were in 
many instances of local, temporary use only. 

The claim of divine right on the part of the clergy 
to govern the Church grew up with the hierarchy. 
See Eriscopacy. Even after the introduction of 
episcopacy, in the early Church, the bishops and teach- 
ers were chosen by the clergy and people; the bishop 
managed the ecclesiastical affairs of his diocese in 
council with the presbyters, and ‘‘ with a due regard 
to the suffrages of the whole assembly of the people.” 
‘(In whatever way the control of ecclesiastical affairs 
by the laity, or, rather, by the whole community, is 
exercised, there can be no question that it is in them 
that by the New Testament and by the first ages of 
Christendom the supremacy over the Church was vest- 
ed. They elected their ministers. They chose their 
own faith, they moulded their own creed, they admin- 
istered their own discipline, they were the Ecclesia, 
the Assembly, ‘the Church’” (Dean Stanley, Address 
on Church and State, 1868). But the union of Church 
and State under Constantine consolidated the hierar- 
chical power, and the rights of the laity gradually fell 
into abeyance. It is an essential doctrine of the hie- 
rarchical system that the duty of teaching includes 
also the power of ruling; and all Church authority | 
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therefore belongs to the clergy, who constitute the ec- 
clesia docens. In the Roman Church the government 
is entirely in the hands of the organized clerical hie- 
rarchy, at the head of which stands the pope (see be- 
low). At the Reformation, Luther adopted the doc- 
trine of the universal priesthood (1 Pet. ii, 5, 9; Rey. 
i, 6), and this forms the basis of the Lutheran theory 
of Church polity, in which the rights of the laity are 
fairly regarded. ‘‘ Properly, all Christians have a 
right to-teach—every father his own family ; and even 
to administer the sacraments, as even Tertullian truly 
observes. There is, therefore, truly a jus daicorum sa- 
cerdotale, as Grotius, Salmasius, Béhme, and Spener 
have maintained. Even among the Jews the teachers 
of the people were not priests, but laymen; and any 
one who had proper qualifications might teach in the 
synagogue or in the temple. Among the ancient Is- 
raclites the prophets were commonly not from the or- 
der of the priesthood, but, for the most part, from other 
tribes, classes, and orders of the people” (Knapp, Lec- 
tures on Christian Theology, Woods’s translation, Phila., 
1853, 8vo, p. 478). Calvin (Institutes, book iv) sets out 
from the idea of the Church as the body of Christ. 
He finds a certain ‘‘ mode of government delivered to 
us by the pure word of God” (iy, 1), and traces this 
form of government in the early Church until its 
“‘subyersion by the papal tyranny” (ch. v). In sub- 
stance Calvin asserted the following principles: 1. 
That it is unwarrantable and unlawful to introduce 
into the government and worship of the Church any- 
thing which has not the positive sanction of Scripture. 
2. That the Church, though it consists properly and 
primarily only of the elect or of believers, and though, 
therefore, visibility and organization are not essential, 
as Papists allege they are, to its existence, is under a 
positive obligation to be organized, if possible, as a 
visible: society, and to be organized in all things, so 
far as possible—its office-bearers, ordinances, worship, 
and general administration and arrangements—in ac- 
cordance with what is prescribed or indicated upon 
these points in the New Testament. 3. That the fun- 
damental principles, or leading features of what is 
usually called Presbyterian Church government, are 
indicated with sufficient clearness in the New Testa- 
ment, as permanently binding upon the Church. 4, 
That the Church should be altogether free and inde- 
pendent of civil control, and should conduct its own 
distinct and independent government by presbyters 
and synods, while the civil power is called upon to af- 
ford it protection and support. 5, That human laws, 
whether about civil or ecclesiastical things, and wheth- 
er proceeding from civil or ecclesiastical authorities, 
do not, per se—i. e. irrespective of their being sanc- 
tioned by the authority of God—impose an obligation 
upon the conscience. Calvin professed to find all 
these principles more or less clearly taught in Scrip- 
ture (B. and F. Ev. Rev. April, 1860, p. 464). On this 
principle Tulloch remarks (Leaders of the Reformation, 
p- 179 sq.) that Calvin went too far in asserting that 
Presbyterianism ‘‘is the form of the divine kingdom 
presented in Scripture.’”’ ‘‘ Presbyterianism became 
the peculiar Church order of a free Protestantism. It 
rested, beyond doubt, on a true divine order, else it 
never could have attained this historical success. But 
it not merely asserted itself to be wise and conforma- 
ble to Scripture, and therefore divine, but it claimed 
the direct impress of a divine right for all its details 
and applications. This gave it strength and influence 
in a rude and uncritical age, but it planted in it from 
the first an element of corruption. The great concep- 
tion which it embodied was impaired at the root by 
being fixed in a stagnant and inflexible system, which 
became identified with the conception as not only 
equally but specially divine’ (p. 181). “But were 
not these ‘elements,’ some will say, really Biblical? 
Did not Calvin establish his Church polity and Church 
discipline upon Scripture ? and is not this a warranta- 
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ble course? Assuredly not, in the spirit in which he 
didit. The fundamental source of the mistake is here. 
The Christian Scriptures are a revelation of divine 
truth, and not a revelation of Church polity. They 
not only do not lay down the outline of such a polity, 
but they do not even give the adequate and conclusive 
hints of one; and for the best of all reasons, that it 
would have been entirely contrary to the spirit of 
Christianity to have done so; and because, in point of 
fact, the conditions of human progress do not admit of 
the imposition of any unvarying system of govern- 
ment, ecclesiastical or civil. The system adapts it- 
self to the life, everywhere expands with it, or nar- 
rows with it, but is nowhere in any particular form 
the absolute condition of life. A definite outline of 
Church polity, therefore, or a definite code of social 
ethics, is nowhere given in the New Testament, and 
the spirit of it is entirely hostile to the absolute asser- 
tion of either the one or the other’’ (p. 182, 183). Dr. 
Tulloch, however, goes too far himself in saying that 
“Presbyterianism ‘not merely asserted itself to be 
wise and conformable to Scripture, and therefore di- 
vine, but it claimed the direct impress of a divine right 
for all its details and applications.’ This statement is 
untrue. There may be differences of opinion among 
Presbyterians as to the extent to which a divine right 
should be claimed for the subordinate features of the 
system, and some, no doubt, have gone to an extreme 
in the extent of their claims; but no Presbyterians of 
eminence have ever claimed ‘the direct impress of a 
‘divine right for al/ the details and applications’ of their 
system. They have claimed a divine right, or Scrip- 
ture sanction, only for its fundamental principles, its 
leading features. It is these only which they allege 
are indicated in Scripture in such a way as to be bind- 
ing upon the Church in all ages. And it is just the 
same ground that is taken by all the more intelligent 
and judicious among jure divino prelatists and Congre- 
gationalists” (Brit. and For. Ev. Review, April, 1860). 
Moreover, Calvin did not ‘‘unchurch”’ ecclesiastical 
bodies which should not choose to adopt the Presbyte- 
rian regimen. He introduced his scheme where he 
had influence to do so; and he employed all the vigor 
of his talents in pressing upon distant churches the 
propriety of regulating, in conformity with his senti- 
ments, their ecclesiastical government. But, at the 
same time, he says, ‘‘ Wherever the preaching of the 
Gospel is heard with reverence, and the sacraments 
are not neglected, there at that time there is a church.” 
Speaking of faithful pastors, he describes them to be 
“‘those who by the doctrine of Christ lead men to true 
piety, who properly administer the sacred mysteries, 
and who preserve and exercise right discipline.”’ 

The Reformers and greatest writers of the Church 
of England held that no form of Church polity is en- 
joined in Scripture. Cranmer explicitly declared that 
bishops and priests were of the same order at the com- 
mencement of Christianity ; and this was the opinion 
of several of his distinguished contemporaries. ‘* Hold- 
ing this maxim, their support of episcopacy must have 
proceeded from views of expediency, or, in some in- 
stances, from a conviction which prevailed very gen- 
erally at this early period, that it belonged to the su- 
preme civil magistrate to regulate the spiritual no less 
than the political government; an idea involving in it 
that no one form of ecclesiastical polity is of divine 
institution. At a later period, during the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, we find the same conviction, that it 
was no violation of Christianity to choose different 
modes of administering the Church. Archbishop Whit- 
gift, who distinguished himself by the zeal with which 
he supported the English hierarchy, frequently main- 
tains that the form of discipline is not particularly, 
and by name, set down in Scripture; and he also plain- 
ly asserts ‘that no form of Church government is by 
the Scriptures prescribed or commanded to the Church 
of God” (Watson, s.v.). Hooker maintains this prin- 
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ciple with great vigor in his Ecclesiastical Polity (book 
iii), where the following principles are laid down: 1. 
The Scripture, though the only standard and law of 
doctrine, is not a rule for discipline. 2. The practice 
of the apostles, as they acted according to circum- 
stances, is not an invariable rule for the Church. 3. 
Many things are left indifferent, and may be done 
without sin, although not expressly directed in Scrip- 
ture. 4. The Church, like other societies, may make 
laws for her own government, provided they interfere 
not with Scripture. 5. Human authority may inter- 
pose where the Scripture is silent. 6. Hence the 
Church may appoint ceremonies within the limits of 
the Scriptures. Stillingfleet indicates the same view 
at large in his [renicum: ‘‘ Those things may be said 
to be jure divino which are not determined one way or 
other by any positive law of God, but are left wholly 
as things lawful to the prudence of men, to determine 
them in a way agreeable to natural right and the gen- 
eral rules of the Word of God.’ His conclusion is 
that the reason or ground of Church government, the 
ratio regiminis ecclesiastici, is of divine right, but that 
the special mode or system of it is left to human dis- 
cretion. In other words, it is a thing forever and im- 
mutably right that the Church should be under a defi- 
nite form of government. This is undoubtedly justum. 
In no other way can the peace and unity of the Church 
be secured. But it is by no means equally indubita- 
ble what this form of government must be. The nec- 
essary end may be secured under diverse forms, as in 
the case of civil government. ‘‘ Though the end of 
all be the same, yet monarchy, aristocracy, and de- 
mocracy are in themselves lawful means for attaining 
the same common end... . So the same reason of 
Church government may call for an equality in the 
persons acting as governors of the Church in one place 
which may call for superiority and subordination in 
another” (Jrenicum, p. 40 sq., Phila. 1840). 

In the modern Church the Romanists and High 
Episcopalians claim divine right for their system. of 
government. The Roman Catholic doctrine is thus 
stated (The Catechism of the Council of Trent, published 
by command of pope Pius V, Donovan’s translation, 
Baltimore, n. d., 8vo): *‘ Sitting in that chair in which 
Peter the prince of the apostles sat to the close of life, 
the Catholic Church recognises in his person the most 
exalted degree of dignity and the full amplitude of 
jurisdiction—a dignity and a jurisdiction not based on 
synodal or other human constitutions, but emanating 
from no less an authority than God himself. As the 
successor of St. Peter, and the true and legitimate 
vicar of Jesus Christ, he therefore presides over the 
universal Church, the father and governor of all the 
faithful, of bishops also, and of all other prelates, be 
their station, rank, or power what they may” (p. 222). 
And (p. 82), speaking of the power of the keys, “it is 
a power not given to all, but to bishops and priests - 
only.” The following extracts from bishop Forbes’s 
Explanation of the Thirty-nine Articles (London and 
New York, 1867-8, 2 vols. 8vo) present a High-Church 
Episcopalian view of this subject : ‘‘Thus one depart- 
ment of the Church is to be called the Ecclesia docens. 
To the hierarchy, as distinguished from the great body 
of Christians, is committed the duty of handing down 
and communicating these truths” (Art. xix, p. 268 of 
vol. i). . . . “It having been shown in the preceding 
article that the Zeclesia docens hath power to decree 
rites and ceremonies, and hath authority in contro- 
versies of faith, we come to consider one great channel 
or organ of that power—the ccumenical council. 
Given that the Church has this power, by whom or 
how is it to be exercised? By whom but by the apos- 
tolical ministry, who are appointed ‘for the perfecting 
of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edi- 
fying of the body of Christ ;’ by those to whom was 
committed the power of the keys, who had, among 
other duties connected with admission to communion, 
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to test the orthodoxy of applicants; by those whose 
important office it was to hand on the form of sound 
words which they had received to their successors” 
(Art. xxi, p: 288-9 of vol. i). . . . “Our Lord is the 
immediate founder of the hierarchy, because it was he 
who ordained the apostles bishops when he said to 
them, ‘As my Father sent me, so send I you; receive 
the Holy Ghost: go ye into all the world and make 
disciples of every creature ; whatsoever ye shall bind 
or loose on earth shall be bound or loosed in heaven.’ 
These words denote a power without limit; its meas- 
ure is the wants of humanity, its field of action the 
world. At the beginning of the Church there was one 
general episcopate” (Art. xxxvi, p. 699 of vol. ii). 
... ‘It is needless to add that the discipline as well 
as the doctrine of the Church was a purely internal 
matter, in which the state had no interest nor control. 
. . . The power of binding and loosing was the char- 
ter of all Church discipline, for it relegated the sanc- 
tion of the visible Church into the unseen world. If 
salvation depended, clave non errante, upon Church 
membership, and Church membership, under certain 
laws, was in the hands of the hierarchy, it placed the 
control of the Church absolutely in their hands” (Art. 
XXxvii, p. 728-9 of vol. ii). The moderate Episcopa- 
lians Gncluding Methodists and Moravians) generally 
hold that episcopacy is in harmony with Scripture, but 
is not divinely ordained as essential. For a temperate 
argument in favor of the conformity of the Episcopal 
Church organization to the Scriptures and the practice 
-of the early Church, see Browne’s Exposition on the 
Thirty-nine Articles (Amer. ed. N. Y. 1865, Art. xxiii, 
p. 549-576). Archbishop Whately (The Kingdom of 
Christ, 24 ede N. Y. 1843, 12mo) says (p. 93): “‘ Thus 
a further confirmation is furnished of the view that 
has been taken, viz., that it was the plan of the sacred 
writers to lay down clearly the principles on which 
Christian churches were to be formed and governed, 
leaving the mode of application of those principles un- 
determined and discretionary.” And again (p. 213): 
“They,” i. e. reformers compelled to separate, ‘‘ have 
an undoubted right, according to the principles I have 
been endeavoring to establish, to appoint such orders 
of Christian ministers, and to allot to each such func- 
tions as they judge most conducive to the great ends 


of the society; they may assign to the whole, or to a | 


portion of these, the office of ordaining others as their 
successors; they may appoint one superintendent of 
the rest, or several, under the title of patriarch, arch- 
bishop, bishop, moderator, or any other that they may 
prefer; they may make the appointment of them for 
life or for a limited period, by election or by rotation, 
with a greater or a less extensive jurisdiction.” Mr. 
Wesley (Works, vii, 284, N. Y. 1835) says: ‘‘As to my 
own judgment, I still believe ‘the episcopal form of 
Church government to be scriptural and apostolical.’ 
I mean, well agreeing with the practice and writings 
of the apostles. But that it is prescribed in Scripture 
I do not believe.” Some Presbyterian writers claim 
that the Presbyterian polity is the only one divinely 
ordained. (See especially The Divine Right of Church 
Government, wherein itis proved that the Presbyterian 
government, by preaching and ruling elders, in ses- 
sional, presbyterial, and synodical assemblies, may lay 
the only lawful claim to a divine right according to the 
holy Scriptures, by sundry ministers of Christ within 
the city of London. With an Appendix, containing 
extracts from some of the best authors who have writ- 
ten on Church government, N. Y. 1844, 12mo.) The 
same ground is taken by many of the advocates of the 
Congregational system (see especially Dexter, On Con- 
gregationalism, Boston, 1865, 8vo, ch, ii). 

The special forms of ecclesiastical polity adopted by 
the various churches will be found stated under the 
name of each Church in its alphabetical place in this 
Cyclopedia. We only note, in conclusion, one or two 
points in which all forms are concerned, 
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1. Synodical government (by councils, synods, as- 
semblies, conferences, etc.) prevails in all the great, 
churches of the world except the Independent (includ- 
ing Congregationalists and Baptists). Synods have 
““been the most universally received type of Church 
government in all ages; even the fact that they have 
undergone so many modifications only serving to bring 
out more prominently the unanimity with which they 
have been upheld on all sides, in the midst of so much 
discordancy respecting almost every other question con- 
nected with ecclesiastical polity. The Greek Church, 
glorying in its agreement with antiquity, will decide 
nothing of consequence without them still; in the 
Latin Church it has never ceased to be customary to 
appeal to them from the pope; the Church of England, 
which upholds, and the Church of Geneva, which has 
abjured episcopacy, have made them part and parcel 
of theii#respective ideals; in Russia it is the Holy Goy- 
erning Synod by which its national Church affects to 
be ruled. More than this, they were ecclesiastical 
synods that introduced the principle of representative 
government to medieval Europe” (Ffoulkes, Christen- 
dom’s Divisions, i, 11). 

2. The right of the /atty, as an integral part of the 
Church, to share in its government, is admitted by 
all churches except the great hierarchical bodies. In 
the Church of England, Parliament (a lay body) is the 
central power in the government of the Church. In 
the Protestant Episcopal Church lay delegates are ad- 
mitted to the Diocesan and General Conventions. In 
the Presbyterian Church they find their place in Pres- 
bytery, Synod, and Assembly. In the Independent 
churches the equality of laymen and ministers as to 
ecclesiastical rights and powers is fundamental. In 
the Methodist Episcopal Church the supreme judica- 
tory (the General Conference) is as yet (1869) an ex- 
clusively clerical body. But that body has itself ad- 
mitted the rights of the laity to the fullest extent by 
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fundamental question whether lay delegation shall be 
practically incorporated into the ecclesiastical system 
ornot. The vote is by a very large majority in favor 
of lay delegation, and now (July, 1869) only the con- 
currence in the proposed changes of the Restrictive 
Rules of three fourths of all the members of the Annual 
Conferences, present and voting thereon, is required for 
the admission of lay delegates to the next General Con- 
ference in 1872. In the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, this change in its polity was, by the General 
Conference held in 1866, likewise submitted to the An- 
nual Conferences, and, having received the requisite 
approval, lay delegation has been incorporated into its 
economy. This subject of controversy in the Methodist 
Episcopal churches of the United States seems, there- 
fore, now on the eve of settlement. For other points re- 
lated to ecclesiastical polity, see Cuurcu; Cuurcy 
AND State; Discrprinn; Eriscoracy; Larry. _ 

Literature. —Hooker, Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity 
(Works, vol. i); Potter, Discourse of Church Govern 
ment (Works, vol. ii); Stillingfleet, Zrentcwm (Philad. 
1842, 8vyo); Watson, Institutes, pt. iv; Litton, Church 
of Christ (Lond. 1851, 8vo) ; Barrett, Ministry and Polity 
of the Christian Church (Lond. 1854,12mo); King, Prom- 
itive Church (N. Y.12mo); Stevens, Church Polity (N. 
Y. 1852, 12mo); Coleman, Primitive Church, p. 88-50; 
Wilson, On Church Government; Davidson (Congrega- 
tional), Eeclesiastical Polity of the New Testament (Lond. 
1854, 12mo); Morris (Bishop), On Church Polity 18mo); 
Fillmore Ecclesiastical Polity, its Forms and Philosoph; yi 
Ripley (Congregational), Chusch Polity (Boston, 1867, 
18mo); Garratt, Inquiry into the Scriptural V aaa of the 
Constitution of a Christian Church (Lond. 1848); New 
Englander, August, 1860, art, vi (Congregational) ; 
Leicester A. Sawyer, Organic Christianity, or the Church 
of God, with its Officers and Government, and its Divisions 
and Variations, both in ancient, medieval, and modern 
Times (Boston, 1864, 12mo ; Congregational), 
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Ecclesias’ticus, one of the most important of 
the apocryphal books of the O. T. (see ApocryPHA), 
being of the class ranked in the second canon. See 
DEUTERO-CANONICAL, 

I. Title.—The original Hebrew title of this book, ac- 
cording to the authority of the Jewish writings and 
St. Jerome (Pref. in Libr, Sol. ix, 1242), was pwn, 
Proverbs, or, more fully, 8770 ja 3107 nDwi7a, the 
Proverbs of Jesus, son of Sira, which was abbreviated, 
according to a very common practice, into N3°07j2, 
Ben-Sira; P37", Struk, which we find in a few later 
writers, evidently originated from a desire to imitate 
the Greek Sipdy. Hence all the quotations made from 
this book in the Talmud and Midrashim are under 
these titles. (Comp. Mishna, Yadaim, iii, 15; Chagiga, 
p-. 15; Midrash Rabba, p. 6, b.; Tanchuma, ® 69, a, 
ete.) The Greek MSS. and fathers, however, as well 
as the prologue to this book, and the printed editions 
of the Sept., designate it Lodia Incod viod Viody (v. 
r. Desay, and even Ynoay), The wisdom of Jesus, the 
son of Sirach, or, by way of abbreviation, Dodia Zipay, 
The wisdom of Sirach, or simply Sirach; also cogia 4 
mavapEroc, or simply 7 mavaperoc, The book of all vir- 
tues, because of the excellency and diversity of the 
wisdom it propounds (Jerome, /. c.; comp. Routh, Mell. 
Sacr. i, 278). In the Syriac version the book is en- 
titled The book of Jesus, the son of Simeon Asiro (i. e. 
the bound); and the same book is called the wisdom of 
the Son of Asiro. In many authors it is simply styled 
. Wisdom (Orig. in Matt, xiii, § 4; compare Clem. Al. 

Peed. i, 8, § 69, 72, ete.), and Jesus Sirach (August. ad 
Simplic. i, 20). The name Lcclesiasticus, by which it 
has been called in the Latin Church ever since the 
second half of the fourth century (Rufinus, Vers. ; Orig. 
Hom. in Num. xvii, 3), and which has been retained in 
many versions of the Reformers (e. g. the Zurich Bi- 
ble, Coverdale, the Geneva version, the Bishops’ Bible, 
and [together with the other title] the Auth. Version) 
is derived from the old Latin version, adopted by Je- 
rome in the Vulgate, and is explained to mean church 
reading-book. Calmet, however, is of opinion (Preface) 
that this name was given to it because of its resem- 
blance to Ecclesiastes. But as this explanation of the 
title is very vague, it is rightly rejected by Luther, 
and almost all modern critics. The word, like many 
others of Greek origin, appears to have been adopted 
in the African dialect (e. g. Tertull. De pudic. c. 22, p. 
435), and thus it may have been applied naturally in 
the Vetus Latina to a church reading-book ; and when 
that translation was adopted by Jerome (Pref. in Libro 
Sal. jucta LXX. x, 404, ed. Migne), the local title be- 
came current throughout the West, where the book 
was most used. The right explanation of the word is 
given by Rufinus, who remarks that ‘‘ it does not des- 
ignate the author of the book, but the character of the 
writing,’ as publicly used in the services of the Church 
(Comm. in Symb. § 38). The special application by 
Rufinus of the general name of the class (ecclesiastict 
as opposed to canonict) to the single book may be ex- 
plained by its wide popularity, Athanasius, for in- 
stance, mentions the book (Mp. Fest. s. f.) as one of 
those ‘‘ framed by the fathers to be read by those who 
wish to be instructed (carnyeto@ar) in the word of god- 
liness.” 

II. Design and Method.—The object of this book is 
to propound the true nature of wisdom, and to set forth 
the religious and social duties which she teaches us to 
follow through all the varied stages and vicissitudes of 
this life, thus exhibiting the practical end of man’s 
existence by reviewing life in all its different bearings 
and aspects. Wisdom is represented here, as in Proy- 
erbs, as the source of human happiness, and the same 
views of human life, founded on the belief of a recom- 
pense, pervade the instructions of this book also, 
wherein, however, a more matured reflection is per- 
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ceptible (De Wette’s Einleitung). It is, in fact, the 
composition of a philosopher who had deeply studied 
the fortunes and manners of mankind, and did not 
hesitate to avail himself of the philosophy of older 
moralists : xii, 8-xiii, 23; xv, 11-20; xvi, 26—xvii, 20; 
xix, 6-17; xxiii, 16-27; xxvi, 1-18; xxx, 1-13; 
Xxxvii, 27; xxxviii, 15, 24-xxxix, 11, ete. (/b.). It 
abounds in grace, wisdom, and spirit, although some- 
times more particular in inculeating principles of po- 
liteness than those of virtue (Cellerier, Introd. a la 
Lecture des Liv. Saints). Jt is not unfrequently mark- 
ed by considerable beauty and elegance of expression, 
occasionally rising to the sublimest heights of human 
eloquence (Christian Remembrancer, vol. ix). It has 
been observed of it by Addison (see Horne’s Introd. 
vol. iv) that ‘‘it would be regarded by our modern 
wits as one of the most shining tracts of morality that 
are extant if it appeared under the name of a Confu- 
cius, or of any celebrated Grecian philosopher.” 

In addition to the fact that no Palestinian produc- 
tion, whether inspired or uninspired, can be reduced to 
a logically developed treatise according to Aristotelian 
rules, there are difficulties in tracing the plan of this 
book, arising from the peculiar circumstances of the 
author, as well as from the work itself. Ben-Sira 
brings to the execution of his plan the varied expe- 
rience of a studious and practical life, and in his great 
anxiety not to omit any useful lesson which he has 
gathered, he passes on, after the manner of an Eastern 
logic, from the nature of heavenly wisdom to her godly 
teachings, from temptation in her varied forms fo filial 
duties; he discloses before the eyes of his readers the 
inward workings of the heart and mind, he depicts all 
passions and aspirations, all the virtues*and vices, all 
the duties towards God and man, in proverbs and apo- 
thegms, in sayings which have been the property of 
the nation for ages, and in maxims and parables of his 
own creation, with a rapidity and suddenness of transi- 
tion which even an Eastern mind finds it at times dif 
ficult to follow. Add to this that the original Hebrew 
is lost, that the Greek translation is very obscure, that 
it has been mutilated for dogmatic purposes, and that 
some sections are transposed beyond the hope of read- 
justment, and the difficulty of displaying satisfactorily 
the method or plan of this book will at once be appar- 
ent, and the differences of opinion respecting it will 
be no matter of surprise. The book (see Fritzsche’s 
proleg. in his Commentar) is divisible into seven parts 
or sections: 1. Comprising chaps. i-xvi, 21, describes 
the nature of wisdom, gives encouragements to submit 
to it, as well as directions for conducting ourselves in 
harmony with its teachings ; 2. xvi, 22-xxiii, 17, shows 
God in the creation, the position man occupies with re- 
gard to his Maker, gives directions how he is to con- 
duct himself under different circumstances, and how 
to avoid sin; 3. xxiv, 1-xxx, 24; xxxiii, 12-xxxvi, 
16*; xxx, 25-27, describes wisdom and the law, and 
the writer’s position as to the former, gives proverbs, 
maxims, and admonitions about the conduct of men 
in a social point of view ; 4. xxx, 28-xxniii, 11; xxxvi, 
16-22, describes the wise and just conduct of men, the 
Lord and his people; 5. xxxvi, 23-xxxix, 11, instrue- 
tions and admonitions about social matters ; 6. xx xix, 
12-xlii, 14, God’s creation, and the position man occu- 
pies with regard to it; 7. xlii, 11-1, 26, the praise of 
the Lord, how he had glorified himself in the works of 
nature, and in the celebrated ancestors of the Jewish 
people. Thereupon follows an epilogue, ch. 1, 27-29, 
in which the author gives his name, and declares those 
happy who will ponder over the contents of this book, 
and act according to it; as well as an appendix, ch. li, 
1-30, praising the Lord for deliverance from danger, 
describing how the writer has successfully followed 
the paths of wisdom from his very youth, and calling 
upon the uneducated to get the precious treasures of 
wisdom. 


III, Jés Unity.—The peculiar difficulties connected 
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both with the plan of the book and the present de- 
ranged condition of its text will have prepared the 
reader for the assertions made by some that there is 
no unity at all in the composition of this book, and 
that it is, in fact, a compilation of divers national say- 
ings, from various sources, belonging to different ages 
(see Davidson, in Horne’s Introd. ii, 1013 sq.). En- 
couragement is sought for these assertions from the 
statement in the spurious prologue of this book, od 
povoy Ta ETiowy TOy TPd adTod cuvEerGy dvdowy 
drapbiypara cuviyayev, Odd val abrde iid Twa 
drep0éyCaro, as well as from the remark of St. Jerome; 
“Quorum priorem [zavdoeroy Jesu filii Sirach librum] 
Hebraicum reperi, non Ecclesiasticum ut apud Latinos, 
sed Parabolas prenotatum, cui juncti erant Ecclesias- 
tes et Canticum Canticorum, ut similitudinem Salomo- 
nis non solum librorum numero, sed etiam materia- 
rum genere coxquaret” (Pref. in Libr. Solom.), which 
seems to imply that the book of Ben-Sira was intended 
to answer to all the three reputed works of Solomon. 
So also Luther. Eichhorn can see in it three different 
books: the jirst book consists of chaps. i-xxiii, com- 
prising desultory remarks upon life and morals, and 
is divisible into two sections, viz. (a) i-ix, and (4) x— 
xxiii; the second book comprises xxiv—xlii, 14, begins 
with a vivid description of wisdom, whereupon follow 
remarks and maxims without any order; and the third 
book, comprising xlii, 15-1, 24, is the only portion of 
Sirach carefully worked out, and contains praise of 
God and the noble angestors of the Hebrews (Zinlei- 
tung in d. Ap. p. 50, ete.). Ewald, again, assures us 
that Ben-Sira made two older works on Proverbs the 
basis of his book, so that his merit chiefly consists in 
arranging those works and supplementing them. The 
first of these two books originated in the fourth cen- 
tury before Christ, extends from ch. i to xvi, 21, and 
contains the most simple proverbs, written with great 
calmness. The second book originated in the third 
century before Christ, extends from xvi, 22, to xxxvi, 
22, and displays the excitement of passions as well as 
some penetrating observations, and has been greatly 
misplaced in its parts, which Ewald rearranges. The 
third book, which is the genuine work of Ben-Sira, ex- 
tends from xxxvi, 23, to li, 30, with the exception of 
the song of praise contained in xxxix, 12-35, which 
belongs to the author of the second work (Geschichte 
d. V. Isr. iv, 300, etc.; Jahrb. iii, 131, etc.). These 
must suffice as specimens of the opinions entertained 
by some respecting the unity of this book. Against 
this, however, is to be urged—1. That the difference 
in form and contents of some of the constituent parts 
by no means precludes the unity of the whole, seeing 
that the writer brought to the illustration of his design 
the experience of a long life, spent both in study and 
travelling. 2. That this is evidently the work of the 
author’s life, and was written by him at different pe- 
riods. 38. That the same design and spirit pervade the 
whole, as shown in the foregoing section ; and, 4, That 
the abruptness of some portions of it is to be traced to 
the Eastern style of composition, and more especially 
to the present deranged state of the Greek translation. 

IV. Author and Date.—This is the only apocryphal 
book the author of which is known. The writer tells us 
himself that his name is Jesus (Inootic, 2105, S177, 
i. e. Jeshuc), the son of Sirach, and that he is of Jerusa- 
lem (1,27). Here, therefore, we have the production of 
a Palestinian Jew. The conjectures which have been 
made to fill up this short notice are either unwarrant- 
ed (e. g. that he was a physician, from xxxviii, 1-15) 
or absolutely improbable. There is no evidence to 
show that he was of priestly descent; and the similar- 
ity of names is scarcely a plausible excuse for con- 
founding him with the Hellenizing high-priest Jason 
(2 Mace. iv, 7-11; Georg. Syne. Chronogr. p. 276). In 
the Talmud, the name of Ben-Sira (83°07 4A, for which 
pro is a late error, Jost, Gesch, d. Judenth. p, 311) | 
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occurs in several places as the author of proverbial 
sayings which in part are parallel to sentences in Ec- 
clesiasticus, but nothing is said as to his date or per- 
son, and the tradition which ascribes the authorship of 
the book to Eliezer (B.C. 260) is without any adequate 
foundation (Jost, 2b.; yet see note 1). The Palestinian 
origin of the author is, however, substantiated by in- 
ternal evidence, e. g. xxiv, 10 sq. For the various 
speculations advanced about the personal character, 
acquirements, and position of the author, we must re- 
fer to the article Jesus, son or Stracu. That the 
book should have been ascribed by the Latin Church 
to Solomon, notwithstanding this plain declaration of 
the book itself, the discreditable terms in which Solo- 
mon is spoken of, the reference to Solomon’s success- 
ors, to prophets and other great men who lived before 
and after the Babylonish captivity, the mention of the 
twelve minor prophets (xlix, 10), the citation from the 
prophet Malachi (comp. xlviii, 10, with Mal. iv, 6), and 
the description of the high-priest Simon (chap. 1), only 
shows what the fathers can do. 

The age of the book has been, and still is, a subject 
of great controversy. The life-like description of the 
high-priest Simon, contained in chap. 1, seems to indi- 
cate that the writer had seen this high functionary of- 
ficiate in the Temple; but there were two high priests 
of the same name, viz. Simon, son of Onias, surnamed 
the Just, or the Pious, who lived B.C. cir. 870-300, 
and Simon IJ, son of Onias, who lived in the reign of 
Ptolemy Philopator, B.C. 217-195 (8 Macc. i, 2). See 
Sn1on. Some interpreters, therefore, are of opinion 
that Simon [ is described by Ben-Sira, whilst others 
think that Simon II is intended. The lives and acts 
of these two pontiffs, however, as well as the esteem 
in which they were respectively held by the people, 
as recorded in their national literature, must show to 
which of these two high-priests the description of Ben- 
Sira is applicable. 1. The encomiums show beyond 
doubt that one of Israel’s most renowned high-priests is 
described, whereas Simon II was so little distinguish- 
ed that Josephus cannot relate a single good thing 
about him. 2. Ben-Sira characterizes him as the de- 
liverer of his people from destruction ; whereas in the 
time of Simon II no deliverance of either the people 
or the Temple was necessary. 3. In the time of Simon 
II, Hellenism, the great enemy of Judaism, which was 
represented by the sons of Tobias, had made great 
progress; and if Ben-Sira had written about this time, 
we should have had some censures from this pious poet 
of these thoughtless and godless innovations, whereas 
there is no allusion to these throughout the whole of 
this book. This appears the more strange when it 
is borne in mind that Simon IT himself sided with 
these faithless sons of Tobias, as Josephus distinct- 
ly declares (Ant. xii, 4,11). 4. It is utterly impossi- 
ble that such a man as Simon II should be described 
in such extraordinary terms in the catalogue of na- 
tional benefactors, and that Simon I, the personifica- 
tion of goodness, nobility, and grandeur, whom the 
nation crowned with the title the Just, the Pious, should 
be passed over with silence. 5. No Jew, on reading so 
sublime a description of the high-priest, would ever 
think, with his national traditions before him, of ap- 
plying it to any one else but the Simon, unless he were 
distinctly told that it was intended for another Simon. 
These considerations, therefore, show that Ben-Sira’s 
life-like description refers to Simon I. Now as Si- 
mon I died B.C. cir. 300, Ben-Sira must have written 
his work not earlier than 290-280, as chap. 1 implies 
that this high-priest was dead. (See also infra, sec. 


| vi.) 


V. The original Language of the Book.—The trans- 
lator of this work into Greck most distinctly declares 
in his preface that it was written in Hebrew, and St. 
Jerome assures us that he had seen the Hebrew origin- 
al (vide supra, sec. iii). That by the term: EBpaiori 
is meant Hebrew, and not Aramean, is evident from 
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the numerous quotations made from this book both in 
the Talmud and the Midrashim. Compare 


Talmud and Midrashim, 
. Chagiga, 13; Bereshith Rab. 10. 


Ben-Sira. 
Chap. iii, 20... 


SSMV1) UO etelsieie's'e Sanhed. 10,100; Yebamoth, 63, 6; Erub. 
65, a. 

CR Vil BAz ins voles Derek Erets, 19, ¢. 4. 

ee ooccodee Sanhed. 100, b; Yebamoth, 63. 


Aboth, i, 5. 


Gay en anno ta0 Jer. Berach. 29, a; Nazir, 18, a; Beresh. 
Rab. 78, b. 

OG OPNE a Booed Sanhed. 100. 

eA, LO ee aistes Baba Kama, 92, 0. 

COR ITT AD) csasstore Bereshith Rabba, 82. 

CGT Vo-cio iat ke Bereshith Rabba, 64, DB. 

Com exiverd 1 . Erubin, 54, a. 

HP Seb Sale Erubin, 71. 

RCPEKY. (Ole . Pesachim, 66; Erubin, 55, a. 

“ xviii, 23 Tanchuma Vayikra, 41, b. 

“% xxv, 3,4 . Pesachim, 113. 

SIONS ba ean Ee A Sabbath, 11, a. 

Se ER Vals dl testes « Sanhed. 100; Yebamoth, 63, 0. 

COS 24 Se Ueno Nida, 70. 

JOT 5'o <catl SReg Baba Kama, 92, b. 

“ xxviii, 14>... Wayikra Rab. 153, a. 

Cis eS: AUR RAbdG Sanded. 100, b. 

CS MN NS OZ vations Yebamoth, 63, b. 

‘6 xxxviii,1... Sanded. 44; Taanith,9,a; Shemoth. R. 
106, b. 


xxxviil. 4,8... 


Beresh. Rab, 8, @; Yalkut Job, 148, 
XXxXviii, 16-23 : 


Moed Katon, 27. 

xl, 28 Betza. 32, b; Yalkut Job, 149. 

xlii, 9, 10.... Sanhedrin, 100, b. 

By some writers, however, it is thought that the Sen- 
tences of Ben-Sirach, cited in the Talmud (Sanhed. 
Gem. xi, 42; Bereschith Rabba, viii, f.10; Baba Kama, 
f. 92, c. 2), and published in Latin by Paul Fagius 
(1542), and in Hebrew, Chaldee, and Latin by Drusius 
(1597), though so similar to those in Ecclesiasticus, 
are, upon the whole, a different work (Eichhorn’s and 
Bertholdt’s Introductions). 

Almost all of these quotations are in Hebrew, though 
the works in which they are found are in Aramean, 
thus showing beyond doubt that the book of Ben-Sira 
was written in genuine Hebrew. Besides, some of 
the blunders in the Greek can only be accounted for 
from the fact that the original was Hebrew. Thus, 
for example, in xxiv, 25 we read, ‘‘ He maketh knowl- 
edge to come forth as light, as Gihon in the days of 
vintage,” where the parallelism Tnwy=Fim4 (Gen. 
ii, 13), whereby the Nile was designated in later times, 
which the Sept. also understands by iM70 (Jer. ii, 
18), shows that we dwe in the first hemistich origina- 
ted from the translator’s mistaking the Hebrew 71875, 
like a stream, for “1X2, like light. Comp. also xlix, 9, 
which is most unintelligible in the Greek through the 
translator’s mistaking the Hebrew 2372 for DAT2, 
Bishop Lowth, indeed, went so far as to assert that the 
translator ‘‘seems to have numbered the words, and 


exactly to haye preserved their order, so that, were it | 


literally and accurately to be retranslated, I have very 
little doubt that, for the most part, the original diction 
would be recovered.’’ The learned prelate has actual- 
ly retranslated chap, xxiv into Hebrew (Hebrew Poet. 
Lect. xxiy, Oxford ed. 1821, p. 254). This retransla- 
tion is also printed by Fritzsche, who has added some 
corrections of his own, and who also gives a transla- 
tion of chap. 1. 

VI. The Greck and other Translations of this Book.— 
The Greek translation incorporated in the Sept. was 
made by the grandson of the author (6 raxzoe jou 
*Inoovc), who tells us that he came from Palestine into 
Egypt in his thirty-eighth year, ‘‘in the reign of Euer- 
getes” (ty rq dyddw Kal rpraxoore éret imi Tod Eveo- 
yérou PaowWéwe). But there were two kings who have 
borne this name—Euergetes I, son and successor of 
Ptolemy II, Philadelphus, B.C. 247-222, and Euerge- 
tes II, i. e. Ptolemy VII, known by the nickname 
Physcon, the Brother of Ptolemy VI, B.C. 145-116, 
and the question is} which of these two is meant? 


Now, if Ben-Sira wrote B.C. cir. 290-280, when an old | 


man, and if we take 6 wdmmog pou to mean great- 
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grandfather, a sense which it frequently has, and that 
the translator was born after the death of his illustri- 
ous ancestor, his arrival in Egypt in his thirty-eighth 
year would be B.C, cir. 230, i. e. in the reign of Eu- 
ergetes I. On the other hand, the manner in which 
the translator speaks of the Alexandrine version of 
the Old Testament, and the familiarity which he shows 
with its language (e. g. xliv, 16, Evwy perere0n, Gen. 
y, 24; comp. Linde, ap. Eichhorn, p. 41, 42), is scarce- 
ly consistent with a date so early as the middle of the 
third century. Winer (De utr. Sirac. etate, Erlang. 
1832) maintains that Simon the Just is the person re- 
ferred to, but that it is not necessary to conclude that 
the author was his contemporary. He thinks that, al- 
though the grammatical construction rather requires 
treat Tip emi Tov Eveoyérou to refer to the age of the 
monarch’s reign, Euergetes the Second was the king 
in whose reign the translation was made, and that the 
canon could not have been yet closed under the reign 
of the first Euergetes, as implied in the preface—“ the 
law, the prophets, and the other books.” As there 
appears to be no special reason for the translator’s 
reference to his own age, the date has been taken to 
allude to that of the reigning Ptolemy by many crit- 
ics since Eichhorn, e. g. by Bruch, Palfrey, Davidson, 
Ewald, Fritzsche, ete. The ‘“ thirty-eighth year of his 
reign,’’ although not applicable to the first Euergetes, 
may refer to the second, if his regency be included. 
According to this, which De Wette conceives the most 
probable hypothesis, the translator would have lived 
B.C. 130, and the author B.C.180. But if, with most 
interpreters, the chronological datum in question re- 
fers to the translator’s own age, then the grandson of 
the author was already past middle-age when he came 
to Egypt; and if his visit took place early in the reign 
of Ptolemy Physcon, it is quite possible that the book 
itself was written while the name and person of the 
last of ‘‘the men of the great synagogue” was still 
familiar to his countrymen. Even if the date of the 
book be brought somewhat lower than the times of 
Simon the Just, the importance of the position which 
that functionary occupied in the history of the Jews 
would be a sufficient explanation of the distinctness 
of his portraiture ; and the political and social troubles 
to which the book alludes (li, 6, 12; xxxvi, sq.) seem 
to point to the disorders which marked the transfer- 
ence of Jewish allegiance from Egypt to Syria rather 
than to the period of prosperous tranquillity which 
was enjoyed during the supremacy of the earlier Ptol- 
emies. On the whole, therefore, we may conclude 
that the book was probably written B.C. cir. 200, and 
translated B.C. cir. 140. 

The present state of this translation, however, is 
very deplorable; the text as well as the MSS. are 
greatly disfigured by numerous interpolations, omis- 
sions, and transpositions. The Old Latin version, which 
Jerome adopted in the Vulgate without correcting it, 
was made from this Greek translation, and, besides 
being barbarous in style, is also greatly mutilated, and 
in many instances cannot be harmonized with its orig- 
inal, Even in the first two chapters the following 
words occur which are found in no other part of the 
Vulgate : defunctio (i, 13), religtositas (i, 17, 18, 26), com- 
partior (i, 24), inkonoratio (i, 38), obductio (ii, 2; v, 1, 
10), receptibilis (ii, 5). The Syriac alone is made di- 
rect from the Hebrew, and contains a quotation made 


‘by Jose ben-Jochanan about 150 B.C. (comp. A both, i, 


5 with Ben-Sira ix, 12), which the secondary versions 
have not, because it was dropped from the Greek. 
Notwithstanding the ill treatment and the changes 
which this version has been subjected to, it is still one 
of the best auxiliaries for the restoration of the old 
text. The Arabic seems to have been made from the 
Syriac; whilst the old English version of Coverdale, 
as usual, follows the Zurich Bible and the Vulgate, 
the Bishops’ Bible again copies Coverdale; the Gene- 
ya version, as is often the case, departs from the other 
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English version for the better. The present A. V. 
chiefly follows the Complutensian edition of the Greek 
and the Latin Vulgate. The arrangement, however, 
of chaps. Xxx, 25-xxxvi, 17 in the Vatican and Com- 
plutensian editions is very different. The English ver- 
sion here follows the latter, which is supported by the 
Latin and Syriac versions against the authority of the 
Uncial MSS. The extent of the variation may be seen 
in the following table: 


Hg Hat., Syr., A.V. Vat., MSS. “A, B,C.” 


SKA | si ctlo'e le Goo utKioAberae Xxxiii, 13, Napmpe kapdia, k. 7. 
A. 

BRN Typo S RIT lei yaya' singles sca: isis XXXiv, XXXV. 

Meme Soke f 

XXXili, 16, 17, Hypimvnca .....|xxxvi, 1-16, 


XXxili, 10 sq. ds KaXapwmevos 
EueNSRL WaMeaSNSS Vilalapatsterelsialaisisve a stale XX 
Xxxvi, 1-11, dudas "LaKw@ ....|xxxiii, 113. 
EXXvi, 12 sq. kai katexAnpovd-|xxxvi, 17 sq. 

bnoa, 

The most important interpolations are: i, 5, 7; 180, 
21; iii, 25; iv, 236; vii, 260; x, 21; xii, 6c, xiii, 255; 
xvi, 15, 16, 22c; xvii, 5, 9, 16, 17a, 18, 21, 23c, 260; 
XViii, 26, 3, 27¢, 33¢; xix, 5b, 6a, 13b, i4a, 18, 19, 21, 
25¢ ; xX, 3, 14b, 176, 32; xxii, 9, 10, 23c; xxiii, 3¢e, 4c, 
56, 28; xxiv, 18, 24; xxv, 12, 26¢; xxvi, 19-27; 1, 290. 
All these passages, which occur in the A. V. and the 
Compl. texts, are wanting in the best MSS. The edi- 
tion-of the Syro-Hexaplaric MS. at Milan, which is at 
present reported to be in preparation (since 1858), will 
probably contribute much to the establishment of a 
sounder text. 

The name of the Greek translator is unknown. He 
is commonly supposed to have borne the same name 
as his grandfather, but this tradition rests only on 
conjecture or misunderstanding (Jerome, Synops. S. 
Script. printed as a Prologue in the Compl. ed. and in 
the A. Y.). 

VII. Canonicity.—Though this book has been quoted 
in the Jewish Church as early as B.C. 150 and 100, by 
Jose ben-Jochanan (A both, i, 5) and Simon ben-She- 
tach (Nazir, v, 3), and references to it are dispersed 
through the Talmud and Midrashim (vide sup. sec. v), 
yet these latter declare most distinctly that it is not 
canonical. Thus Yadaim, c. ii, says the book of Ben- 
Sira, and all the books written from its time and after- 
wards, are not canonical. We also learn from this re- 
mark that Ben-Sira is the oldest of all apocryphal books, 
thus confirming the date assigned to it in section iv. 
Again, the declaration made by R. Akiba, that he who 
studies uncanonical books will have no portion in the 
world to come (Mishna, Sanhed. x, 1), is explained by 
the Jer. Talmud to mean the books of Ben-Stra and Ben- 
Laanah (comp. the Midrash on Coheleth xii,12). It 
was never included by the Jews among their Scrip- 
tures; for though it is quoted in the Talmud, and at 
times like the Kethubim, yet the study of it was for- 
bidden, and it was classed among ‘‘the outer books’ 
psn D"7D9), that is, probably, those which were 
not admitted into the Canon (Dukes, Rabb. Blumenlese, 
p. 24 sq.). 

Allusions to this book have been supposed to be not 
unfrequently discernible in the New Testament (com- 
pare, especially, Ecclus. xxxiii, 13; Rom. ix, 21; xi, 
19; Luke xii, 19,20; v, 11; James i, 19, etc.; xxiv, 
17,18; Matt. xi, 28, 29; John iv, 13, 14; vi, 35, etc.). 
The earliest clear coincidence with the contents of the 
book occurs in the epistle of Barnabas (ce. xix=Kec- 
clus. ivy, 81; compare Const. Apost. vii, 11), but in this 
case the parallelism consists in the thought and not in 
the words, and there is no mark of quotation, There 
is no sign of the use of the book in Justin Martyr, 
which is the more remarkable, as it offers several 
thoughts congenial to his style. The first distinct 
quotations occur in Clement of Alexandria; but from 
the end of the second century the book was much used 
and cited with respect, and in the same terms as the 
canonical Scriptures; and its authorship was often as- 
signed to Solomon, from the similarity which it pre- 


x, 25 sq. 
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sented to his writings (August. De Cura pro Mort. 18), 
Clement speaks of it continually as Scripture (Ped. i 

a bie, ! 
8, § 62; ii, 2, § 34; 5,§ 46; 8, § 69, etc.), as the work 
of Solomon (Strom. ii, 5, § 24), and as the voice of the 
great Master (rawWaywydc, Ped. ii, 10, § 98). Origen 
cites passages with the same formula as the canonical 
books (yeyparrat, in Johann. xxxii, §14; in Mait, 

Xvi, § 8), as Scripture (Comm. in Matt. § 44; in Ep. ad 
Rom. ix, § 17, etc.), and as the utterance of “the divine 
word” (c, Cels. viii, 50). The other writers of the Al- 
exandrine school follow the same practice. Dionysius 
calls its words ‘‘divine oracles” (Frag. de Nat. iii, p. 
1258, ed. Migne), and Peter Martyr quotes it as the 
work of “the Preacher” (Frag.i, § 5, p. 515, ed. Migne). 
The passage quoted from Tertullian (De exhort. cast. 
2, Sicut scriptum est: Ecce posut ante te bonum et 
malum ; gustati enim de arbore agnitionis,”’ etc.; com- 
pare Eeclus. xy, 17, Vulg.) is not absolutely conclu- 
sive; but Cyprian constantly brings forward passages 
from the book as Scripture (De bono pat.17; De mor- 
talitate, 9, § 13), and as the work of Solomon (Zp. Ixv, 
2). The testimony of Augustine sums up briefly the 
result, which follows from these isolated authorities. 
He quotes the book constantly himself as the work of 
a prophet (Serm. xxxix, 1), the word of God (Serm. 
Ixxxvii, 11), ‘‘ Scripture’ (Lib. de Nat. 33), and that 
eyen in controversy (c. Jul. Pelag. v, 36); but he ex= 
pressly notices that it was not in the Hebrew Canon 
(De Cura pro Mort. 18), “though the Church, espe- 
cially of the West, had received it into authority” (De 
Civit. xvii, 20; compare Speculum, iii, 1127, ed. Paris). 
Jerome, in like manner (Pref. in Sap. Sir. § 7), con- 
trasts the book with ‘‘the canonical Scriptures” as 
“doubtful,” while they are ‘‘sure;” and in another 
place (Prol. Galeat.) he says that it ‘‘is not in the Can- 
on,” and again (Prol. in Libr. Sol.), that it should be 
read ‘‘for the instruction of the people (plebis), not to 
support the authority of ecclesiastical doctrines.”” The 
book is cited by Hippolytus (Opp. p. 192) and by Euse- 
bius (Opp. iv, 21, etc.), but is not quoted by Irenzus ; 
and it is not contained in the Canon of Melito, Origen, 
Cyril, Laodicea, Hilary, or Rufinus. See Canon. 

_ But while the book is destitute of the highest ca- 
nonical authority, it is a most important monument of 
the religious state of the Jews at the period of its com- 
position. As an expression of Palestinian theology 
it stands alone; for there is no sufficient reason for 
assuming Alexandrine interpolations, or direct Alex- 
andrine influence (Gfrérer, Philo, ii, 18 sq.). The 
translator may, perhaps, have given an Alexandrine 
coloring to the doctrine, but its great outlines are un- 
changed (comp. Dihne, Relig. Philos. ii, 129 sq.). The 
conception of God as Creator, Preserver, and Governor 
is strictly conformable to the old Mosaic type; but, at 
the same time, his mercy is extended to all mankind 
(xviii, 11-13), Little stress is laid upon the spirit- 
world, either good (xlviii, 21; xlv, 2; xxxix, 287) or 
evil (xxi, 27?), and the doctrine of a resurrection fades 
away (xiv, 16; xvii, 27,28; xliv, 14,15. Yet comp. 
xlviii, 11). In addition to the general hope of restora- 
tion (xxxvi, 1, etc.), one trait only of a Messianic faith 
is preserved, in which the writer contemplates the fu- 
ture work of Elias (xlviii, 10). The ethical precepts 
are addressed to the middle class (Eichhorn, Hind. p. 44 
sq.). The praise of agriculture (vii, 15) and medi- 
cine (Xxxviii, 1 sq.), and the constant exhortations to 
cheerfulness, seem to speak of a time when mens 
thoughts were turned inwards with feelings of despond- 
ency and perhaps (Dukes, w. s. p. 27 sq.) of fatalism. 
At least the book marks the growth of that anxious 
legalism which was conspicuous in the sayings of the 
later doctors. Life is already imprisoned in rules: re- 
ligion is degenerating into ritualism : knowledge has 
taken refuge in schools (compare Ewald, Gesch. d. V olkes 
Isr. iy, 298 sq.):—Kitto, s. v.; Smith, s.v- — 

VIII. Commentaries, etc.—Special exegetical works 
which have appeared on the whole of this book are the 
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following, of which the chief are designated by an as- 
terisk prefixed: Rabanus Maurus, In Ecclesiasticum 
(in his Opp.); Anon. Beschreib. u. Uebers. (in Lors- 
bach’s Archiv, ii, 11 sq.); Alexander, De libro Ecclus. 
(in his Hist. Eccles. iii, 690); Bengel, Muthmassliche 
Quelle, etc. (in Eichhorn’s Bibliothek, vii, 852-64); De 
Sacy, L’Leclésiastique (in his Sainte Bible, xvi); Bos- 
suet, Liber Ecclus. (in his Quvres, xxii,1 sq.) ; Couz, 
Bemerkungen (in Henke’s Mus. ii, 177-243) ; *Came- 
rarius, Sententie J. 8S. (Lips. 1570, 8vo); Sapientia J. 
S. (Lips. 1570, 8vo); Striegel, in his Libra Sapientiv 
(Lpz. 1575, 12mo), p. 277 sq.; Drusius, Leclus. inter- 
pretatus (Franecker, 1596, 4to) ; Héschel, Sap. Strachi 
(Augsb. 1604, 4to ; also in the Crit. Sacri, v); *a La- 
pide, Commentarius (Antwerp, 1634, 1687, fol.) ; Stif- 
fer, Homilie (Lips. 1676, 4to); Calmet, Commentaire 
(Paris, 1707, fol.; in Latin, ed. Manse, Wirceb. 1792; 
viii, 851 sq.); *Arnald, Crit. Commentary (Lond. 1748, 
fol., and often since); Koken, Das. B. Sirach (Hildes- 
heim, 1756, 12mo); Teleus, Disquisetiones (Hafn. 1779, 
8vo); Bauer, Erliut. m. Anmerk. (Bamberg, 1781, 
1798, 8vo); Onymus, Weisheit J. S. (Wirtzburg, 1788, 
8vo); Sonntag, De Jes. Siracide (Riga, 1792, 4to) ; 
*Linde, Sententie Jes, Sir. (Danz. 1795, 4to); also 
Glaubens u. Sittenlehre Jes. Sir. (Lpz. 1782, 1795, 8vo) ; 
Zange, Denkspriche Jes. Sir. (Amst. 1797, 8vo); Fed- 
dersen, Jes. Sir. tibers. (Amst. 1797, 1827, 8vo); Ben- 
Seeb, Wi N25N, etc. (Svo, Breslau, 1798 ; Vienna, 
1807, 1818, 1828); *Bretschneider, Lib. Jesu Sire (Ra- 
tisbon, 1806, 8vo); Gaab, Diss. exegetica (Tiibing. 1809, 
4to); Luther, Das Buch J. S. (Lpz. 1815, 1816, 12mo) ; 
Anon. Jes. S. bearbeit. (Lpz. 1826, 8vo); Howard, Ec- 
clus. tr. from the Vulg. (Lond. 1827, 8vo); Anon. Sirach, 
ein Spiegel (Kreuznach, 1829, 8vo); Van Gilse, Com- 
mentatio (Gron. 1832, 4to)}; Grimm, Commentar (Lpz. 
1837, 8vo); Gutmann, Weishedts-Spriich J. S. (Altona, 
1841, 8vo); Dulk, 8790773 7HD (Warsaw, 1843, 8vo); 
Stern, Weisheitsspriiche J. S. (Wien, 1844, 8vo); Hill, 
Translation (in the Monthly Religious Mag. Bost. 1852- 
58); “Fritzsche, Weish. J. S. erkldrt u. iibers. (as part 
of the Kurtzg. Exeg. Handd. z. d. Apokr. Lpz. 1860, 
8vo); Cassel, Uebers. (Berl. 1866, 8vo). See also Ra- 
biger, Ethice Apoc. V. T. (Vratislaw, 1838); Bruch, 
Weisheits-Lehre der Hebriier (Strasb. 1851) ; Geiger, in 
the Zeitschr. d. Morgenl. Gesellsch. 1858, p. 536 sq. ; 
Horowitz, Das Buch Strach (Bresl. 1865). Compare 
APOCRYPHA. 


Ecclesiology, ‘‘a word of recent use, is the name 
which has been given in the British Islands to the 
study of Church architecture and decoration. Be- 
sides discriminating the various styles of ecclesiastical 
architecture, ecclesiology takes account of the ground- 
plan and dimensions of a church; of its orientation, or 
the deviation of its line from the true east ; of its apse, 
or circular or polygonal east end; of its altar or com- 
munion-table, whether fixed or moyable, stone or wood ; 
of its reredos, dossel, or altar-screen ; of its piscina, or 
basin and drain for pouring away the water in which 
the chalice was rinsed, or the priest washed his hands; 
of the sedilia, or seats for the priest, deacon, and sub- 
deacon, during the celebration of the Eucharist ; of the 
aumbrye, or locker, for the preservation of the com- 
munion vessels and elements; of the ‘ Easter sepul- 
chre,’ or recess for the reception of the host from Good 
Friday till Easter day; of the altar-candlesticks; of 
the altar-steps; of the altar-rails; of the credence ta- 
ble, or shelf on which to place the communion ele- 
ments before they were put upon the altar; of the 
‘misereres,’ or elbowed stalls; of seats within and 
without the chancel walls; of the height of the chan- 
cel as compared with the nave; of the chancel arch; 
of the rood-screen, rood-staircase, rood-door, and rood- 
loft ; of the piers or columns; of the triforium or blind- 
story; of the clerestory ; of the windows; of the par- 
vise-turret, or outside turret leading to the parvise; of 
the roof or groining; of the eagle-desks and lecturns; 
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of the pulpit; of the hour-glass stand, by which the 
preacher was warned not to weary the patience of the 
flock; of the reading pew; of the benches, pews, and 
galleries; of the-aisles ; of the shrine, fertour, or reli- 
quary ; of the benatura, or holy-water stoup; of the 
corbels, with special reference to the head-dress figured 
on them; of the pavement; of the belfry; of the bap- 
tismal font, with its accessories, the baptistery, the 
steps, the kneeling-stone, the chrismatory, the cover, 
and the desk; of the tower, with its lantern, parapet, 
pinnacles, louvres, windows, buttresses, and bells; of 
the porch and doors, with their niches and seats; of 
the parvise, or priest’s chamber, above the porch; of 
the mouldings; of the pinnacle crosses; of the gur- 
goyles, or rain-spouts; of the church-yard or village 
cross; of the church-yard yew; of the lych-gate, or 
corpse-gate, where the corpse was met by the priest; 
of the crypt; of the confessional; of the hagioscope, 
or opening in the chancel arch through which the ele- 
vation of the host might be seen; of the lychnoscope, 
or low window in the side wall of the chancel, the use 
of which is uncertain; of the chest for alms; of the 
table of the ten commandments; of the church plate; 
of the faldstool, or litany stool; of the embroidered 
work; of the images of saints; of the church well; of 
the sepulchral monuments and brasses, with their in- 
scriptions ; of the chapels or sacristies ; of the vestry ; 
of the dedication crosses. Ecclesiology has a litera- 
ture of its own, including a monthly journal, called 
The Ecclesiologist. There are societies for promoting 
its study, one of which, ‘ The Ecclesiological, late 
Cambridge Camden Society,’ has published A Hand- 
book of English Ecclesiology (Lond. 1847).’”—Chambers, 
Encyclopedia, s. v. 
Ecdippa. See Acuzrs. 


Echard, Jacques, a learned Dominican, was 
born at Rouen September 22, 1644, and died at Paris 
March 15,1724. He published S. Thome Summa suo 
autort vindicata, sive de V. F. Vincentit Bellovacensis 
scriptis dissertatio, in qua quid de speculo morali sentien- 
dum aperitur (1708, 8yo). He has contributed to illus- 
trate his order by the ‘‘ Library of Dominican Writers’ 
(Seriptores ordinis Predicatorum recens. notisque tllus- 
tratt, inchoavit J. Quetif, absolvit J. Echard [ Par. 1719- 
21, 2 vols. fol. ]), which is held in high esteem by all 
bibliographers.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biogr. Génér. xv, 623. 

Echard, Lawrence, A.M., archdeacon of Stowe, 
was born in Suffolk about 1671, and was educated at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. He was presented to 
the livings of Welton and Elkinton, Lincolnshire, and 
was made archdeacon of Stowe and prebendary of 
Lincoln in 1712. He died in 1730. In his History of 
England, written on High-Church principles, he relates 
facts with perspicuity ; and the work is rendered en- 
tertaining by short characters of the most eminent lit- 
erary men in the different periods of history. At pres- 
ent his writings are little valued. His chief works 
are, (1) A general Ecclesiastical History, from the Na~ 
tivity of our Saviour to the jirst Establishment of Chris. 
tianity by human Laws under Constantine (Lond. 1722, 
2 vols. 8vo, 6th edit.) :—(2) The Rom&n History, from 
the building of the City to the removal of the imperial 
Seat by Constantine the Great (Lond. 1707, 4 vols. 8vo) : 
—(3) The History of England to the end of the Revolution 
(Lond. 1707-18, 3 vols. fol.).—Allibone, Dictionary of 
Authors, i, 540; Kippis, Biographia Britannica, v, 552. 

Eck or Eokius, Jouannes (Johann Mayr von 
Eck), one of the most capable and violent of Luther’s 
opponents, was born in Suabia, Noy. 13, 1486, the son 
of a peasant. He was educated at Heidelberg and 
Tiibingen, and in 1516 was made professor and vice- 
chancellor at Ingolstadt. His intense ambition for 
literary fame stimulated him to unwearied activity and 
industry. In 1512 he was made vice-chancellor of the 
University of Ingolstadt. In 1514 he published Cen- 
turte vi de Preedestinatione; and lectured and wrote 
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on all sorts of subjects from 1514 to 1518. Ranke de- 
scribes him as follows: ‘‘ Eck was one of the most em- 
inent scholars or his time, a reputation which he had 
spared no pains to acquire. He had visited the most 
celebrated professors in various universities: the Tho- 
mist Stistern at Cologne, the Scotists Sumenhard and 
Scriptoris at Tibingen; he had attended the law lec- 
tures of Zasius in Freiburg, those on Greek of Reuch- 
lin, on Latin of Bebel, on cosmography of Reusch. In 
his twentieth year he began to write and to lecture at 
Ingolstadt upon Occam and Biel’s canon law, on Aris- 
totle’s dialectics and physics, the most difficult doc- 
trines of dogmatic theology, and the subtleties of nom- 
inalistic morality ; he then proceeded to the study of 
the mystics, whose most curious works had just fallen 
into his hands: he set himself, as he says, to establish 
the connection between their doctrines and the Orphi- 
coplatonic philosophy, the sources of which are to be 
sought in Egypt and Arabia, and to discuss the whole 
in five parts (Zckti Epistola de ratione studiorum suo- 
rum, in Strobel, Miscellanea, iii, 97). He was one of 
those learned men who held that the great questions 
which had occupied men’s minds were essentially set- 
tled; who worked exclusively with the analytical fac- 
ulty and the memory; who were always on the watch 
to appropriate to themselves a new subject with which 
to excite attention, to get advancement, and to secure 
a life of ease and enjoyment. His strongest taste was 
for disputation, in which he had made a brilliant figure 
in all the universities we have mentioned, as well as 
in Heidelberg, Mainz, and Basle: at Freiburg he had 
early presided over a class (the Bursa zum Pfauen) 
where the chief business was practice in disputation ; 
he then took long journeys—for example, to Vienna 
and Bologna—expressly to dispute there. It is most 
amusing to see in his letters the satisfaction with 
which he speaks of his Italian journey: how he was 
encouraged to undertake it by a papal nuncio; how, 
before his departure, he was visited by the young 
markgrave of Brandenburg; the very honorable re- 
ception he experienced on his way, in Italy as well as 
in Germany, from both spiritual and temporal lords, 
who invited him to their tables; how, when certain 
young men had ventured to contradict him at one of 
these dinners, he had confuted them with the utmost 
ease, and left them filled with astonishment and ad- 
miration ; and lastly, how, in spite of manifold opposi- 
tion, he had at last brought the most learned of the 
learned in Bologna to subscribe to his maxims’’ (Ried- 
erer, Nachrichten, iii, 47). 

With such antecedents, Eck was prepared to take 
up arms against Luther (as, indeed, he was ready to 
take up arms against anyman). They had been good 
friends, and Luther sent him his Theses. See Luruer. 
Against these, in 1518, Eck wrote animadversions un- 
der the title Obelisct (given in Léscher, Vollst. Ref. Act. 
ii, 333 sq.), which were freely circulated, though the 
writer declared they were not meant to be published. 
Eck was at that time inquisitor for Bavaria, and what 
he said and wrote had great weight in fixing upon a 
man the reputation of heresy. Carlstadt (q. v.), at 
Luther’s request, replied in 406 theses, in which he 
assailed both the learning and the orthodoxy of Eck, 
and very satirically. The cdntroversy ended in a 
public Disputation, to which Carlstadt challenged Eck. 
According to a letter of Luther, written to Eck Noy. 
15, 1518, Luther seems to haye cherished the hope of a 
friendly settlement of the difficulty ; but Eck was only 
puffed up by this tenderness of Luther, and in Febru- 
ary, 1519, he printed an outline for the expected dispu- 
tation, in which he endeayored again to impeach the 
University of Wittenberg, but more especially Carl- 
stadt. and Luther, particularly the latter, as holding 
heretical doctrines on penitence and on the papal pow- 
er. Malice only could have inspired Eck here, as Lu- 
ther had at that very time promised to Miltitz to dis- 
continue the dispute. Luther was, of course, relieved 
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from his promise, and he so declared to the elector 
Frederick on the 18th of March. He wrote at once a 
reply to Eck, so unanswerable in all its points, and so 
full of severity, that Eck could no longer remain in 
doubt as to the fate which awaited him at. Leipzig. 
Kek’s aim was undoubtedly not so much to gain the 
mastery over Carlstadt as over Luther. He published 
(February, 1519) 13 theses, which he professed himself 
willing to defend against Luther. They referred chief- 
ly to the doctrine of penitence and absolution, and the 
thirteenth especially sought to provoke an answer from 
Luther which should make him liable to the Inquisi- 
tion for heresy. It read: ‘‘ Romanam Ecclesiam non 
Suisse superiorem aliis Ecclesiis ante tenpora Sylvestri, 
negamus. Sed eum, qui sedem beatissimi Petri habuit 
et fidem, successorem Petri et Vicarium Christi generalem 
semper agnovimus.”’ Eck here really gained his object. 
Luther accepted the challenge, and answered it by the 
following: ‘‘Romanam Ecclesiam esse omnibus aliis supe- 
riorem, probatur ex frigidissimis Rom. Pontificum decre- 
tts, intra quadringentos annos natis. CONTRA que sunt 
historic approbate mille et centum annorum, textus scrip- 
ture divine et decretum Niceni Concilit omnium sacra- 
tissimi.”” Eck, eager to bring Luther into a still more 
inextricable position as heretic, advanced, March 14, 
1519, the following: ‘‘ Excusatio adversus criminatio- 
nes F'r, M, Lutheri, ordinis Eremitarum,” with the ac- 
cusation that Luther was a coward, and that he only 
endeavored to advance Carlstadt in order that he might 
himself safely retreat. To this Luther replied in an- 
other ‘‘ Hxcusatio Fr. Martini Luthert adversus crimi- 
nationes Dr. Jo. Eckii,’’ and with the assertion ‘‘ Jch 
Sirchte mich weder vor dem Pabste und des Pabstes Na- 
men noch vor Pédbstchen und Puppen” (1 am neither 
afraid of the pope or the pope’s name, nor of popelings 
or puppets’). But Eck sueceeded at least in fright- 
ening some true friends of Luther, and it was no easy 
task to quiet Spalatinus, who had grown very doubt- 
ful as to the final result of the dispute. But Luther 
was already decided not to spare the Roman see. The 
Roman Church he calls (De Wette, Luther’s Briefe, i, 
260) ‘‘Babylon;” the power of the Roman pontiff he 
counts among worldly powers (ib. i, 264). Meanwhile 
many causes delayed disputation. At last the person- 
al interference of duke George, who asked of the bish- 
op ‘‘not to defend the lazy priests, but to oblige them 
to meet the battle manfully, unless the pope should 
interfere,” removed all obstacles. 

The session opened at Leipsic June 27, 1519, and 
from that date to July 3 Eck and Carlstadt were the 
disputants. Eck admitted that the Scriptures were 
the ultimate rule of doctrine, and maintained a syner- 
gistic doctrine as to grace and free-will. Carlstadt 
supported the doctrine of the impotency of the will, 
and that good works are from grace alone. The con- 
troversy led to no result. ‘On Monday, the 4th of 
July, at seven in the morning, Luther arose; the an- 
tagonist whom Eck most ardently desired to meet, and 
whose rising fame he hoped to crush by a brilliant vic- 
tory. He stood in the prime of manhood, and in the 
fulness of his strength: he wag in his thirty-sixth 
year; his voice was melodious and clear; he was per- 
fectly versed in the Bible, and its aptest sentences pre- 
sented themselyes unbidden to his mind; above all, 
he inspired an irresistible conyiction that he sought 
the truth, The battle immediately commenced on the 
question of the authority of the papacy, which, at once 
intelligible and insportant, riveted universal attention. 
It was immediately obvious that Luther could not 
maintain his assertion that the pope’s primacy dated 
only from the la&t four centuries: he soon found him- 
self forced from this position by ancient documents ; 
and the rather, that no criticism had as yet shaken the 
authenticity of the false decretals. But his attack on 
the doctrine that the primacy of the pope Qvhom he 
still persisted in regarding as the cecumnenical bishop) 
was founded on Scripture and by divine right, was far 
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more formidable. Christ’s words, ‘Thou art Peter ; 
feed my sheep,’ which have always been cited in this 
controversy, were brought forward. In the exposi- 
tion by Nicolas Lyranus also, of which Luther made 
the most use, there occurs this explanation, differing 
from that of the curia, of the passage in Matthew, 
chap. xvi: ‘ Quia tu es Petrus, i. e. confessor vere petra 
qui est Christus factus ; et super hance petram, quam con- 
fessus es, 1. e. super Christum, edificabo ecclesiam meam.’ 
Luther labored to support the already well-known ex- 
planation of them, at variance with that of the curia, 
by other passages which record similar commissions 
given to the apostles. Eck quoted passages from the 
fathers in support of his opinions, to which Luther op- 
posed others from the same source. As soon as they 
got into these more recondite regions, Luther’s supe- 
riority became incontestable. One of his main argu- 
ments was that the Greeks had never acknowledged 
the pope, and yet had not been pronounced heretics ; 
the Greek Church had stood, was standing, and would 
stand without the pope; it belonged to Christ as much 
asthe Roman. Eck did not hesitate at once to declare 
that the Christian and the Roman Church were one; 
that the churches of Greece and Asia had fallen away, 
not only from the pope, but from the Christian faith— 
they were unquestionably heretics: in the whole cir- 
cuit of the Turkish empire, for instance, there was not 
one soul that could be saved, with the exception of the 
few who adhered to the pope of Rome. ‘How?’ said 
Luther; ‘ would you pronounce damnation on the whole 
Greek Church, which has produced the most eminent 
fathers, and so many thousand saints, of whom not 
one had even heard of a Roman primate? Would 
Gregory of Nazianzen, would the great Basil, not be 
saved? or would the pope and his satellites drive them 
out of heaven?’ These expressions prove how greatly 
the omnipotence and exclusive validity of the forms 
of the Latin Church, and the identity with Christian- 
ity which she claimed, were shaken by the fact that, 
beyond her pale, the ancient Greek Church, which she 
had herself acknowledged, stood in all the venerable 
authority of her great teachers. It was now Eck’s 
turn to be hard pressed: he repeated that there had 
been many heretics in the Greek Church, and that he 
alluded to them, not to the fathers—a miserable eva- 
sion, which did not in the least touch the assertion of 
his adversary. Eck felt this, and hastened back to 
the domain of the Latin Church. He particularly in- 
sisted that Luther’s opinion—that the primacy of Rome 
was of human institution, and not of divine right— 
was an error of the poor brethren of Lyons, of Wick- 
liffe and Huss; but had been condemned by the popes, 
and especially by the general councils wherein dwelt 
the spirit of God, and recently at that of Constance. 
This new fact was as indisputable as the former. Eck 
was not satisfied with Luther’s declaration that he had 
nothing to do with the Bohemians, nay, that he con- 
demned their schism; and that he would not be an- 
swered out of the collectanea of inquisitors, but out of 
the Scriptures. The question had now arrived at its 
most critical and important moment. Did Luther ac- 
knowledge the aire influence of the divine Spirit 
over the Latin Church, and the binding force of the 
decrees of her councils, or did he not? Did he in- 
wardly adhere to her, or did he not? We must recol- 
lect that we are here not far from the frontier of Bo- 
hemia; in a land which, in consequence of the anathe- 
ma pronounced in Constance, had experienced all the 
horrors of a long and desolating war, and had placed 
its glory in the resistance it had offered to the Huss- 
ites: at a university founded in opposition to the spir- 
it and doctrine of John Huss: in the face of princes, 
lords, and commoners, whose fathers had fallen in this 
struggle; it was said that delegates from the Bohemi- 
ans, who had anticipated the turn which this conflict 
must take, were also present. Luther saw the danger 
of his position. Should he really reject the prevailing 
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notion of the exc.usive power of the Roman Church 
to secure salyation? oppose a council by which John 
Huss had been condemned to the flames, and perhaps 
draw down a like fate upon himself? Or should he 
deny that higher and more comprehensive idea of a 
Christian church which he had conceived, and in 
which his whole soul lived and moved? Luther did 
not waver fora moment. He had the boldness to af- 
firm that, among the articles on which the Council of 
Constance grounded its condemnation of John Huss, 
some were fundamentally Christian and evangelical. 
The assertion was received with universal astonish- 
ment. Duke George, who was present, put his hands 
to his sides, and, shaking his head, uttered aloud his 
wonted curse, ‘A plague upon it!’ Eck now gathered 
fresh courage. It was hardly possible, he said, that 
Luther could censure a council, since his grace the 
elector had expressly forbidden any attack upon coun- 
cils. Luther reminded him that the Council of Con- 
stance had not condemned all the articles of Huss as 
heretical, and specified some which were likewise to be 
found in St. Augustine. Eck replied that all were re- 
jected; the sense in which these particular articles 
were understood was to be deemed heretical; for a 
council could not err. Luther answered that no coun- 
cil could create a new article of faith ; how, then, could 
it be maintained fhat no council whatever was sub- 
ject to error? ‘ Reverend father,’ replied Eck, ‘if you 
believe that a council regularly conyoked can err, 
you are to me as a heathen and a publican’ (Disputa- 
tio Excellentissimorum Theologorum Johannis Eccii et D. 
Martini Luthert Augustiniani que Lipsie cepta fuit iv 
die Julii a6 1519. Opera Luthert, Jena, i, 231). Such 
were the results of this disputation. It was continued 
for a time, and opinions more or less conflicting on 
purgatory, indulgences, and penance were uttered. 
Eck renewed the interrupted contest with Carlstadt ; 
the reports were sent, after the solemn conclusion, to 
both universities; but all these measures could lead 
to nothing further. The main result of the meeting 
was, that Luther no longer acknowledged the author- 
ity of the Roman Church in matters of faith. At first 
he had only attacked the instructions given to the 
preachers of indulgences, and the rules of the later 
schoolmen, but had expressly retained the decretals 
of the popes; then he had rejected these, but with ap- 
peal to the decision of a council; he now emancipated 
himself from this last remaining human authority also ; 
he recognised none but that of the Scriptures” (Ranke, 
History of Reformation, Austin’s transl., bk. ii, ch. iii). 

After the disputation, in which Eck’s pride of intel- 
lect had been grievously wounded, he wrote (July 23) 
a letter to the elector of Saxony exhorting him to dis- 
courage the pernicious doctrines of his professor, and 
to cause his books to be burned. Frederick replied 
with some delay and great moderation, and Carlstadt 
with bitterness. A bitter controversy followed, in 
which Melancthon took part, and Eck got the worst 
of it. In February, 1520, Eck also completed a trea- 
tise on the primacy, in which he promises triumphant- 
ly and clearly to confute Luther’s assertion that ‘it 
is not of divine right.” ‘Observe, reader,”’ says he, 
‘and thou shalt see that I keep my word.’ Nor is 
his work by any means devoid of learning and tal- 
ent. After obtaining a condemnation of Luther from 
the universities of Louvain and Cologne, Eck went to 
Rome (1520) to present his book (De Primatu) to the 
pope, and to stir up feeling against Luther. His ex- 
hortations animated the enemies of Luther, and they 
at length prevailed upon the pope to summon a con- 
gregation on the subject, which passed sentence of 
condemnation upon Luther. Leo X indiscreetly ap- 
pointed Eck as his nuncio for the promulgation of his 
bull in Germany, Elated by vanity, Eck set out with 
puerile exultation to inflict, as he thought, a fatal 
blow on his devoted adversary. In September he 
caused the bull to be fixed up in public places in Meis- 
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sen, Merseburg, and Brandenburg. “ Everywhere he 
contended with force and energy, and on more than 
one occasion with success. Germany was his usual 
arena, where the brunt of controversy was almost in- 
variably sustained by him. But in Switzerland his 
voice was likewise heard ; and there, indeed, the papal 
interests were never upheld by any advocate of talent 
or distinction except himself and Faber. He was con- 
fronted in a long series of combats, during a space of 
twenty years, with all the chieftains of the Reforma- 
tion; and, though he was defending what we are wont 
to consider the feebler cause, he never defended it fee- 
bly, or was overthrown with shame.’’ He died Feb- 
ruary, 1543. His works against Luther embrace five 
volumes (Opera contra Lutherum, Augsburg, 1530-35). 
Besides this, and the work De Primatu already men- 
tioned, Eck published Enchiridion Controversiarum (last 
edit. Cologne, 1600); Apologia contra Bucerum (Ingol- 
stadt, 1543), and others.—Hook, Lecles. Biog. iv, 532; 
Ranke, Hist. of Reformation ; D’Aubigne, Hist. of Ref- 
ormation, vol.i; Mosheim, Ch. Hist. bk. iv, c. xvi, sec. 
i, ch. ii, § 9, and ch, iii, § 13; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 
iii, 626 sq. 

Eckart or Eckhardt (called Muster Eckart), a 
Dominican monk, one of the most profound thinkers 
of the Middle Ages. Of the time or place of his birth 
we have no record. He is first mentioned as a teacher 
at the College of St. James, at Paris. Having gone to 
Rome, where he received the degree of D.D., he was 
appointed provincial of Saxony, the appointment being 
confirmed by a chapter of his order held at Toulouse 

“in 1304. In 1307 he was appointed vicar-general of 
Bohemia, with power to reform the Dominican con- 
vents. We afterwards find him again in Strasburg, 
preaching in the nunneries, and making acquaintances 
among the ‘‘ Brethren of the Free Spirit.’ Having 
preached in Cologne, where archbishop Heinrich had 
already, in 1322, condemned the Beghards, Eckart, 
who inclined to them, brought upon himself the dis- 
pleasure of the Church. Cited before the Inquisition 
in January, 1327, Eckart disclaimed heretical doctrines, 
and professed his willingness to recant any such that 
could be found in his teachings. A total recantation, 
however, being demanded of him, he refused, and in 
consequence was condemned as a heretic. He ap- 
pealed to the pope, who, out of 28 points acknowledg- 
ed by Eckart, condemned 17 as heretical and the re- 
mainder as suspicious. Notwithstanding this con- 
demnation, Henry Suso’s autobiography, published in 
1360, calls him ‘‘ the holy Master Eckart,’’ and praises 
his ‘‘sweet doctrine.” Copies of his sermons were 
made and preserved in numerous monasteries. Eck- 
art has been claimed both by speculative philosophers 
and orthodox theologians; both by Protestants and 
Romanists. He is perhaps properly to be considered 
as the father of the modern mystical pantheism. He 
upheld the doctrines of the Brethren of the Free 
Spirit, but yet was free from their practical aberra- 
tions, as also from their opposition to the rites of the 
Church and to moral law. His writings have latterly 
been collected by Pfeiffer (Deutsche Mystiker des 14 
Jahrh, 1857, 24 vol.); they consist of 110 sermons, 18 
treatises, 70 theses, and the Liber positionum. Before 
this, some of his sermons and short treatises, appended 
to Tauler’s collection, Basle, 1521, were the only ones 
of his writings which were generally accessible. 

See Schmid, in Theol. Stud. u. Kritik, (1839); Mc- 
moires de Acad. des Sciences mor. et polit. (Schmid’s 
Etud. sur le mysticisme allem. au xiv’ siecle, Paris, 
1847); Martensen, Meister Eckhart (Hamburg, 1842); 
Schmid, in Herzog’s Real-Encyklopddie, iii, 638. All 
the writers here cited charge Eckart with pantheistic 
views. But Preger, in Zeitschrift f. d. hist, Theol. 1864, 
p. 163 sq., and 1866, p. 453 sq., publishes a new tract 
of Eckart’s, not found in Pfeiffer’s collection, and vin- 

-dicates Eckart from the charge of pantheism. So also 
does Bach, in Meister Eckhart, d. Vater d. deutschen 
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Speculation (Wien, 1864), 
Theologie, 1867, p. 363. 


Eckermann, JAcon Cnristopn Rupoirn, was 
born September 6, 1754, at Wedendorf, in Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin. In 1782 he was appointed professor 
of theology at the University of Kiel, and Danish 
Church councillor, He died May 6, 1836. He is the 
author of Erklirung aller dunklen Stellen des N. T. 
(Kiel, 1806-1808, 3 vols. 8vo) :—Joel metrisch ibersetzt 
mit einer neuen Erklirung (Lith. and Leipz. 1786, 8yo): 
—Compend. theol. theor. bibl. histor. (Altona, 1792, 8yv0); 
a German edition of the same work, Handb. fiir dus 
systemat. Studium der Glaubenslehre, in which he de- 
clares that the doctrines of Jesus are only a popular 
guide to a real adoration of the deity, and that what- 
eyer else the New Test. may contain is to be consid- 
ered true only from an historical point of view (Alto- 
na, 1801-2, 4 vols. 8vo):—Erinnerung an den unver- 
gdngl. wu. unschdtzb. grossen Werth der Reformat. Lu- 
thers (Altona, 1817, 8vo), besides a number of other 
works, which have been collected in 6 vols. Svo, under 
the title of Theologische Beitrdge (Altona, 1790-99), and 
in two additional vols., Vermischte Schriften (ibid. 1799, 
1800).— Winer, Theologische Literatur; Kitto, Cyclopa- 
dia, i, 725; Grasse, Allyem. Literdrgeschichte, vii, 872. 


Noticed in Jahrb. f, deutsche 


Eclectios, (1.) a sect of ancient philosophers, who 
professed to select (ée\éyewv) from all systems of phi- 
losophy what they deemed to be true. The Kelectics 
were chiefly Neo-Platonists (q.v.), and the philosophers 
chiefly selected from were Pythagoras, Plato, and Aris~ 
totle. ‘‘This union of the Aristotelian and Platonic 
philosophies was attempted first by Potamo of Alexan- 
dria, whose principles were taken up and maintained 
by Ammonius Saccas. It may be doubted, however, 
if the title of eclectics can be properly given to Potamo 
or Ammonius, the former of whom was in fact merely 
a Neo-Platonist, and the latter rather jumbled togeth- 
er the different systems of Greek philosophy (with the 
exception of that of Epicurus) than selected the con- 
sistent parts of all of them. The most eminent of the 
followers of Ammonius were Plotinus, Porphyry, Jam- 
blichus, Proclus, and the ancient Eclecticism became 
at last little more than an attempt to reconcile Platon- 
ism with Christianity” (Penny Cyclop. ix, 265), See 
AMMONIUS. 

Clemens Alexandrinus (Strom. i, 228) said: “By 
philosophy I mean neither the Stoic, nor the Platonic, 
nor the Epicurean, nor the Aristotelian, but whatever 
things have been properly said by each of these sects, 
inculeating justice and devout knowledge—this whole 
selection I call philosophy.’ ‘‘ The sense in which this 
term is used by Clemens” (of Alexandria), says Mr. 
Maurice (Mor. and Metaphys. Phil. ii, 53), ‘is obvious 
enough. He did not care for Plato, Aristotle, Pythag- 
oras, as such; far less did he care for the opinions and 
conflicts ‘of the schools which bore their names; he 
found in each hints of precious truths of which he de- 
sired to avail himself; he would gather the flowers 
without asking in what garden they grew, the prickles 
he would leave for those who had a fancy for them, 
Eclecticism, in this sense, seemed only like another 
name for catholic wisdom. A man, conscious that ev- 
erything in nature and art was given for his learning, 
had a right to suck honey wherever it was to be found ; 
he would find sweetness in it if it was hanging wild on 
trees and shrubs; he could admire the elaborate archi- 
tecture of the cells in which it was stored. The Au- 
thor of all good to man had scattered the gifts, had 
imparted the skill; to receive them thankfully was an 
act of homage to him. But once lose the feeling of 
devotion and gratitude, which belonged so remarkably 
to Clemens—once let it be fancied that the philosopher 
was not a mere receiver of treasures which had been 
provided for him, but an ingenious chemist and com- 
pounder of various naturally unsociable ingredients, 
and the eclectical doctrine would lead to more self-con- 
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ceit, would be more unreaf and heartless than any one 
of the sectarian elements out of which it was fashion- 
ed. It would want the belief and conviction which 
dwell, with whatever unsuitable companions, even in 
the narrowest theory. Many of the most vital char- 
acteristics of the original dogmas would be effaced un- 
der pretence of taking off their rough edges and fitting 
them into each other. In general the superficialities 
and formality of each creed would be preserved in the 
new system; its original and essential characteristics 
sacrificed” (Fleming, Vocabulary of Philosophy, s. v-). 

(2.) ‘Modern eclecticism is conceived by some to 
have originated with Bacon and Descartes, but Hegel 
may be more properly considered its founder. In his 
Philosophy of History and other works he endeavors, 
among other things, to point out the true and false ten- 
dencies of philosophic speculation in the various ages 
of the world; but it is to the lucid and brilliant elo- 
quence of Victor Cousin (q. v.) that modern eclecti- 
cism owes its popularity. This system, if it can be so 
called, may best be defined as an effort to expound, in 
a critical and sympathetic spirit, the previous systems 
of philosophy. Its aim is to apprehend the specula- 
tive thinking of past ages in its historical development, 
and it is the opinion of some that such a method is the 
only one possible in our day in the region of meta- 
physics” (Chambers, Encyclopedia, s. v.).—Murdoch’s 
Mosheim, Ch. Hist. bk. i, c. ii, pt. ii, ch. i; Neander, Ch. 
Hist, i, 658; Mosheim, Commentaries, ch. i, § 30. See 
AmMOoNIUS; PLATONISM. 

Eclipse. An eclipse of the sun is caused by the 
intervention of the moon when new, or in conjunction 
with the sun, intercepting his light from the earth, 
either totally or partially. An eclipse of the moon is 
caused by the intervention of the earth, intercepting 
the sun’s light from the moon when full, or in opposi- 
tion to the sun, either totally or partially. An eclipse 
of either luminary can only take place when they are 
within their proper limits, or distances, from the nodes 
or intersections of both orbits. A total eclipse of the 
moon may occasion a privation of her light for an hour 
and a half, during her total immersion in the shadow; 
whereas a total eclipse of the sun can never last in 
any particular place above four minutes, when the 
moon is nearest to the earth, and her shadow thickest. 
See Sun; Moon. 

No historical notice of an eclipse occurs in the Bible, 
but there are passages in the prophets which contain 
manifest allusion to this phenomenon. (Comp. Lucan, 
1, 540 sq.; Virgil, Georg. i, 466; Curt. iv, 3; Evang. 
Nicod.c. 11.) They describe it in the following terms : 
‘The sun goes down at noon,”’ ‘the earth is darkened 
in the clear day’? (Amos viii, 9), ‘‘the day shall be 
dark” (Mic. iii, 6), ‘‘the light shall not be clear nor 
dark” (Zech, xiv, 6), ‘‘the sun shall be dark” (Joel ii, 
10, 31; iii, 15). Some of these notices have been 
thought to refer to eclipses that occurred’ about the 
time of the respective compositions: thus the date of 
Amos nearly coincides with a total eclipse which oc- 
curred Feb, 9, B.C. 784, and was visible at Jerusalem 
shortly after noon (Hitzig, Comm. in Proph.); that of 
Micah with the eclipse of June 5, B.C. 716, referred to 
by Dionys. Hal. ii, 56, to which same period the latter 
part of the book of Zechariah has been assigned by 
some. <A passing notice in Jer. xv, 9 nearly coincides 
in date with the eclipse of Sept. 80, B.C. 610, so well 
known from Herodotus’s account (@, 74, 103). The 
Hebrews seem not to have philosophized much on 
eclipses, which they considered as sensible marks of 
God’s anger (see Joel ii, 10, 81; ili, 15; Job ix, 7). 
Ezekiel (xxxii,7) and Job (xxxvi, 82) speak more 
particularly, that God covers the sun with clouds when 
he deprives the earth of its light by eclipses. These 
passages, however, are highly figurative, and the lan- 
guage they present may simply be borrowed from the 
lurid look of the heavenly orbs as seen through a hazy 
atmosphere. Yet, when we read that ‘‘the sun shall 
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be turned into darkness, and the moon into blood,” we 
can hardly avoid discerning an acquaintance with the 
appearance of those luminaries while under eclipse. 
The interruption of the sun’s light causes him to ap- 
pear black; and the moon, during a total eclipse, ex- 
hibits a copper color, or what Scripture intends by a 
blood color. See Asrronomy. The awe which is 
naturally inspired by an eclipse in the minds of those 
who are unacquainted with the cause of it rendered it 
a token of impending judgment in the prophetical 
books. See EARTHQUAKE. 

The plague of darkness in Egypt has been ascribed 
by various neologistic commentators to non-miraculous 
agency, but no sufficient account of its intense degree, 
long duration, and limited area, as proceeding from 
any physical cause, has been given. See PLAGUES 
or Eeyprt. 

Josephus mentions (Ant. xvii, 6, 4s. f.) an eclipse 
of the moon as occurring on the night when Herod 
deprived Matthias of the priesthood, and burnt alive 
the seditious Matthias and his accomplices. This is 
of great importance in the chronology of Herod’s reign, 
as it immediately preceded his own death. It has 
been calculated as happening March 13, B.C. 4. See 
HEROD (THE GREAT). 

The darkness izi racay rijv yijy of Matt. xxvii, 
45, attending the crucifixion has been similarly attrib- 
uted to an eclipse. See CrucIFIXION (OF CHRIST). 
Phlegon of Tralles, indeed, mentions an eclipse of in- 
tense darkness, and, beginning at noon, combined, he 
says, in Bithynia, with an earthquake, which, in the 
uncertain state of our chronology (see Clinton’s Fusté 
Romani, Olymp. 202), more or less nearly synchronizes 
with the event. Nor was the account without re- 
ception in the early Church. See the testimonies to 
that effect collected by Whiston (Testimony of Phlegon 
vindicated, London, 1732). Origen, however, ad loc. 
(Latin commentary on Matthew), denies the possibility 
of such a cause, arguing that by the fixed Paschal 
reckoning the moon must have been about full, and 
denying that Luke xxiii, 45, by the words éoxoric@y 6 
HAtoc, means to allege that fact as the cause. The 
genuineness of this commentary has been impeached, 
nor is its tenor consistent with Origen adv. Cels. p. 80; 
but the argument, unless on such an assumption as 
that mentioned below, seems decisive, and has ever 
since been adhered to. He limits taoay rijy yi to 
Judea. Dean Alford (ad loc.), though without stating 
his reason, prefers the wider interpretation of all the 
earth’s surface on which it would naturally haye been 
day. That Phlegon’s darkness, perceived so intense 
in Tralles and Bithynia, was felt in Judea, is highly 
probable; and the evangelist’s testimony to similar 
phenomena of a coincident darkness and earthquake, 
taken in connection with the near agreement of time, 
gives a probability to the supposition that the former 
speaks of the same circumstances as the latter. Wiese- 
ler (Chron. Synop. p. 888), however, and De Wette (Com- 
ment. on Matt.) consider the year of Phlegon’s eclipse 
an impossible one for the crucifixion, and reject that 
explanation of the darkness. The argument from the 
duration (three hours) is also of great force, for an 
eclipse seldom lasts in great intensity more than six 
minutes. The darkness in this instance, moreover, 
cannot with reason be attributed to an eclipse, as the 
moon was at the full at the time of the Passover (q. 
y.). On the other hand, Seyffarth (Chronolog. Sacr. 
p. 58, 9) maintains that the Jewish calendar, owing to 
their following the sun, had become so far out that the 
moon might possibly have been at new, and thus, ad- 
mitting the year as a possible epoch, revives the argu- 
ment for the eclipse as the cause. He, however, views 
this rather as a natural basis than as a full account of 
the darkness, which in its degree at Jerusalem was 
still preternatural (#b. p. 138). The pamphlet of Whis- 
ton above quoted, and two by Dr. Sykes, Dissertation 
on the Eclipse mentioned by Phlegon, and Defence of the 
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same (London, 1783 and 1734), may be consulted as re- 
gards the statement of Phlegon. Treatises on the 
phenomenon in question have been written in Latin 
by Baier (Regiom. 1718), Engestrém (London, 1730) 
Fleischer (Viteb. 1692), Frick (Lips. 1692), Lauth (Ar. 
gent. 1743), Pasch (Viteb. 1683), Posner (Jena, 1661) 
Schmid (Jena, 1683), Sommel (London, 1774), Topfer 
(Jen. 1678), Wiedeburg (Helmst. 1687), Zeibich (Viteb. 
1741), and in German by Grausbeck (Tubing. 1835). 
See Darxgyess. 

Economy, ‘‘a term which properly means the ar- 
rangement of a household (oixovopia), but is also fre- 
quently employed by ecclesiastical writers for the 
practical measures adopted in order to give effect to a 
divine dispensation. The Jewish economy included 
all the details of spiritual and secular government, 
but the Christian economy, belonging to a ‘kingdom 
not of this world,’ has no direct reference to political 
arrangements” (Eden). See DisPENSATION. 


Ecthésis, a proclamation or formula of faith, in 
the form of an edict, written by Sergius, patriarch of 
Constantinople, published A.D. 639 by the emperor 
Heraclius, to put an end to the troubles occasioned by 
the Eutychian heresy. It prohibited all controversies 
on the question, Whether in Christ there were one or 
two operations ? though in the same edict the doctrine 
of one will was plainly inculcated. A considerable 
number of the Eastern bishops declared their assent to 
this law, which was also submissively received by 
Pyrrhus, the new patriarch of Constantinople. In the 
West the case was quite different. The Roman pon- 
tiff, John IV, assembled a council at Rome, A.D. 629, 
in which the ecthesis was rejected, and the Monothe- 
lites were condemned (Mosheim’s Eccles. Hist. N. Y. 
ed.i,453). A copy of it is given in Harduin, Concilia, 
iii, 791. See also Gieseler, Church History, i, § 126; 
Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, iii, 154 sq. See Evrycu- 
IANS. 


Ecuador (the Spanish term for Zguator), a re- 
public in South America. In lat. it extends from 1° 
40’ N. to 5° 50’ S., while in W. long. it stretches from 
69° to 81° 20’. It measures, therefore, from north to 
south fully 500 miles, and from east to west nearly 
850, presenting an area of about 300,000 square miles, 
It is bounded by the United States of Colombia, Bra- 
zil, Peru, and the Pacific. The population in 1857 
(according to Vilavicencio) was 1,108,042, composed 
as follows: Whites (Creoles), 100,000; descendants of 
whites and Indians, 501,200; civilized Indians, 462,400; 
negroes, 7840; descendants of negroes and whites or 
negroes and Indians, 36,000; uncivilized Indians, 
200,000. Ecuador, until the beginning of the present 
century, belonged to the Spanish viceroyalty of New 
Granada. After the establishment of the indepen- 
dence of the Spanish colonies, Ecuador formed part, 
until 1830, of thefederal republic of Colombia. Since 
1830 it has been an independent republic. The chief 
cities are Quito, the capital, and Guayaquil, the empo- 
rium of foreign trade. The government appears to 
have been constituted on the model of the United 
States of North America, haying a president and vice- 
president, with a Senate and a House of Representa- 
tives. All the inhabitants belong to the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, which contains the following dioceses: 1. 
The archbishopric of Quito, established as an episcopal 
see in 1545, erected into an archbishopric in 1861; 2. 
the bishopric of Guayaquil, established in 1838; 3. the 
bishopric of Nueva Cuenca. The public exercise of no 
other religion is allowed by the Constitution of the 
state. There were, in 1855, 277 parochial and 106 vice- 
parochial churches, 534 secular priests, 262 monks in 
36 and 202 nuns in 11 convents. The University of 
Quito, established in 1586 by the Jesuits, has 4 col- 
leges and several seminaries. There were 11 high 
schools, called colleges or seminaries, and 290 primary 
schools, of which 30 were for girls. Nearly all the 
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scholars were the children of the whites and mulat- 
toes ; the Indian population grows up almost without 
education. — Allgemeine Real-Encycl. iv, 1018; Vilavi- 
cencio, Geographia de la Republica del Ecuador aye 
1858). (A. J.S.) 

Ed, i. e. “‘ witness’’ (for Heb. id. IS), supplied (ap- 
parently on the authority of a few MSS. and also of 
the Syr. and the Arab. versions) in the A. V. as the 
name of the altar erected by the two tribes east of 
Jordan in commemoration of their adhesion to the oth- 
ers (Josh. xxii, 34). The commonly received Heb. 
text is literally as follows: ‘‘ And the sons of Reuben 
and the sons of Gad called the altar [maid ANP, 
Sept. érwvdpacay kai ecizay, Vulg. vocaverunt | ; for a 
witness is this [NIT 73 93, Sept. dre papripiy tore, 
Vulg. festimonium],” etc., or as it may be rendered 
(87 being sometimes used absolutely thus), “gave a 
name to the altar, [saying],’’ etc. The gloss is un- 
necessary (see Maurer, Comment. in loc.), for the latter 
clause furnishes both the name and the explanation 
(Keil, Comment. in loc.), i. e. “they named the altar 
(as follows), that ‘This is a witness,’”’ etc. 

E’dar (Heb. Eder, “32, flock, as often rendered), 
the name of a tower (271379), beyond (ay3i9) which 
Jacob first halted between Bethlehem and Hebron 
(Gen. xxxv, 21, Sept. Padép, Vat. omits, Vulg. Eder). 
In Mice. iv, 8 (Sept., Vulg., and A.V. translate woup- 
viov, grex, “ flock’’) it is put for the neighboring vil- 
lage Bethlehem itself, and hence tropically for the 
royal line of David as sprung thence. It perhaps de- 
rived its name from the fact of having been erected to 
guard [see Mrapor-] flocks, or else from some indi- 
vidual of the name of Eder (q. v.). Jerome (who 
calls it turvis Ader) says it lay 1000 paces from Bethle- 
hem (Onomast. s. v. Bethlehem), and intimates that it 
contained a prophetic anticipation (comp. Targum of 
Pseudo-Jon. in loc.) of the birth of the Messiah on the 
same spot (Luke ii, 7,8). (See Albert, De turrt Eder, 
Lips. 1689.) See BeTHLEHEM. 

Edayoth. See Tatmup. 

Eddy, Joux Reynotps, a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, son of Rev. Augustus Eddy, was born in Xe- 
nia, Ohio, Oct. 10, 1829, obtained a liberal English ed- 
ucation, and made some proficiency in the classics, 
He commenced the study of law, but determined to 
deyote himself to the ministry, and was admitted on 
trial in the North-west Indiana Conference in 1856, 
After filling various appointments acceptably, he ac- 
cepted in 1862 the chaplaincy of the 72d Indiana Regi- 
ment. He immediately joined his regiment at Mur- 
freesborough, Tenn., and commenced his labors among 
the soldiers. Sunday, June 21, he preached from Proy. 
xvi, 32; Wednesday, June 24, during a fight between 
colonel Wilder’s cavalry brigade and a rebel force he 
was instantly killed by a shell.—J/in. of Conferences, 
1863. 

Edelmann, JouAnn CuristTran, an infidel Ger- 
man writer, was born at Weissenfels in 1698, and stud- 
ied theology at Jena. From his youth he evinced an 
unsteadiness of mind, which afterwards led him, after 
oscillating between the different Christian denomina- 
tions, to forsake them all and become an opponent of 
all orthodoxy. He rejected the Christian doctrine, and 
considered reason as a part of the essence of God, in 
no way different from him. For some years he ab- 
stained from all animal food, in order, as he expressed 
it, not to eat a part of divinity. He had previously 
taken part in the translation of the Bible, published at 
Berleburg (q. v.). His principal works are his Un- 
schuldige Wahrheiten, in which he attempts to prove 
that no religion is of any importance :— Moses mit auf- 
gedecktem Angesicht (1740, 8vo):— Christ und Belial 
(1741, 8vo) :—die Gottlichkeit d. Vernunft (1742, 8vo). 
He finally went to Berlin, where Friedrich II tolerated 
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his presence on the plea that he had to put up with 
many other fools. Edelmann died in Berlin Feb. 15, 
1767. A selection of his works appeared at Berne in 
1847 (Auswahl aus E.'s Schriften). 

‘What Edelmann wished was nothing new; af- 
ter the manner of all adherents of Illuminism, he 
wished to reduce all positive religions to natural re- 
ligion. The positive heathenish religions stand, to 
him, on a level with Judaism and Christianity. He is 
more just towards heathenism than towards Judaism, 
and more just towards Judaism than towards Chris- 
tianity. Everything positive in religion is, as such, 
superstition. Christ was a mere man, whose chief 
merit consists in the struggle against superstition. 
What he taught, and what he was anxious for, no one, 
however, may attempt to learn from the New Testa- 
ment writings, inasmuch as these were forged as late 
as the time of Constantine. All which the Church 
teaches of his divinity, of his merits, of the gracious 
influence of the Holy Spirit, is absurd. There is no 
rule of truth but reason, and it manifests its truths di- 
rectly by a peculiar sense. Whatever this sense says 
is true. It is this sense which perceives the world. 
The reality of everything which exists is God. In 
the proper sense there can, therefore, not exist any 
atheist, because every one who admits the reality of 
the world admits also the reality of God. God is not 
a person, least of all are there three persons in God. 
If God be the substance in all the phenomena, then it 
follows of itself that God cannot be thought of without 
the world, and hence that the world has no more had 
an origin than it will have anend. One may call the 
world the body of God, the shadow of God, the son of 
God. ‘The spirit of God is in all that exists. It is 
ridiculous to ascribe inspiration to special persons 
only; every one ought to be a Christ, a prophet, an 
inspired man. The human spirit, being a breath of 
God, does not perish; our spirit, separated from its 
body by death, enters into a connection with some oth- 


er body. Thus Edelmann taught a kind of metempsy- 
chosis. What he taught had been thoroughly and in- 


geniously said in France and England; but from a 
German theologian, and that with such eloquent coarse- 
ness, with such a mastery in expatiating in blasphemy, 
such things were unheard of. But as yet the faith of 
the Church was a power in Germany !”’ (Kahnis, Ger- 
man Protestantism, bk. i, chap. ii, § 2). An autobiog- 
raphy of Edelmann was published by Klose (Berlin, 
1849). See Pratje, Histor. Nachrichten (Hamb, 1755, 
8yo); Elster, Hrinnerungen an Edelmann (Clausthal, 
1839); Hurst, History of Rationalism, ch. vy. e 

E’den (ileb, zd.), the name of three places and of 
one or two men. 

1. “The garden of EpEN” (j'33, delight, and so Sept. 
rovoy,Vulg. voluptas) is the most ancient and yenera- 
ble name in geography, the name of the first district 
of the earth’s surface of which human beings could 
have any knowledge. 

I. The Name.—The word is found in the Arabic as 
well as in the Hebrew language. It is explained by 
Firuzabadi, in his celebrated Arabic lexicon (Kumiis), 
as signifying delight, tenderness, loveliness (see Morren, 
in /dinb. Biblical Cabinet, xi, 2, 48, 49). Major Wil- 
ford and professor Wilson find its elements in the 
Sanserit. The Greek 2)d017) is next to identical with 
it in both sound and sense. It occurs in three places 
(Isa. xxxvii, 12; Ezek. xxvii, 23; Amos i, 5) as the 
name of some eminently pleasant districts, but not the 
Hiden of this article. Of them we have no certain 
knowledge, except that the latter instance points to 
the neighborhood of Damascus. In these cases it is 
pointed, in the Hebrew text, with both syllables short 
(j32); but when it is applied to the primitive seat of 
man, the first syllable is long. The passages in which 
it occurs in the latter sense are, in addition to Gen. ii, 
iii, iy, 16, the few following, of which we transcribe the 
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chief, because they cast light upon the primeval term: 
‘“‘ He will make her wilderness like Eden, and her des- 
ert like the garden of Jehovah.”’ ‘‘Thou hast been in 
Eden, the garden of God.” ‘‘All the trees of Eden, 
that were in the garden of God, envied him.” ‘‘ This 
land which was desolate is become like the garden of 
Eden’ (Isa. li, 3; Ezek. xxviii, 13; xxxi, 9, 16, 18; 
xxxvi, 85; Joelii,3). All this evidence goes to show 
that den was a tract of country, and that in the most 
eligible part of it was the Paradise, the garden of all 
delights, in which the Creator was pleased to place his 
new and pre-eminent creature, with the inferior be- 
ings for his sustenance and solace. See GARDEN, 

The old translators appear to have halted between 
a mystical and literal interpretation. The word {79 
is rendered by the Sept. as a proper name in three pas- 
sages only, Gen. ii, 8,10; iv, 16, where it is represent- 
ed by ’Edéut. In all others, with the exception of Isa. 
li, 8, it is translated rpvgy. In the Vulgate it never 
occurs as a proper name, but is rendered ‘‘ voluptas,” 
“locus voluptatis,” or ‘‘ delicie.”” The Targum of On- 
kelos gives it uniformly }7>, and in the Peshito Syr- 
iac it is the same, with a slight variation in two pas- 
sages. See PARADISE. 

II. Biblical Description —The following is a simple 
translation of the Mosaic account of the situation of 
the Adamic Paradise (Gen. ii, 8-17). See GENESIS. 

Now Jehovah God had planted a garden in Eden eastward, 
and he placed there the man whom he formed: for Jehovah 
God had caused fo spring from the ground every tree pleas- 
ant for sight or good for food; also the tree of life in the midst 
of the garden, and the tree of the knowledge of good and eyil. 
Now a river issued from Eden to water the garden, and thence 
it was parted, and became four head-[streams]: the name of 
the first is Pishon; this [is the one] that surrounds all the 
land of the Chavilah, where [is] the [metal] gold (the gold too 
of that land [is] good); there [also is] the [substance called] 
bedélach, and a stone [called] the skéham): and the name of 
the second river [is] Gichén; this [is the one] that surrounds 
all the land of Cish: and the name of the third river [isj 
Chiddékel; this [is the one] that flows east of Ashshir: and 
the name of the fourth river, that [is] Perath. 

Thus Jehovah God took the man, and settled him in the 
garden of Eden, to till it, and to keep it. Then Jehovah God 
enjoined upon the man, saying, ‘‘ Of every tree of the garden 
thou mayest freely eat, except of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil—thou shalt not eat of it; for in the day of thy 
eating of it, thou shalt surely die.” 

The garden of Paradise is here said to be to the east, 
i, e. in the eastern part of the tract of Eden (see Gese- 
nius, Heb. Ler. s.v.). The river which flowed through 
Eden watered the garden, and thence branched off 
into four distinct streams. The first problem to be 
solved, then, is this: To find a river which, at some 
stage of its course, is divided into four streams, two of 
which are the Tigris and Euphrates. The identity of 
these rivers with the Hiddekel and Perath has never 
been disputed, and no hypothesis which omits them is 
worthy of consideration. Setting aside minor differ- 
ences of detail, the theories which"have been framed 
with regard to the explanation of the above description 
of the terrestrial paradise naturally divide themselyes 
into two classes. The first class includes all those 
which place the main river of the garden of Eden be- 
low the junction of the Euphrates and Tigris, and in- 
terpret the names Pison and Gihon of certain portions 
of these rivers; the second, those which seek for it in 
the high table-land of Armenia, the fruitful parent of 
many noble streams. These theories have been sup- 
ported by most learned men of all nations, of all ages, 
and representing eyery shade of theological belief; but 
there is scarcely one which is not based in some degree 
upon a forced interpretation of the words of the narra- 
tive. Those who contend that the united stream of 
the Euphrates and Tigris is the “river” which “goeth 
forth from Eden to water the garden,” have -commit- 
ted a fatal error in neglecting the true meaning of 
Rw, which is only used of the course of a river from 
its source downwards (comp. Ezek. xlvii,1). Follow- 
ing the guidance which this word supplies, the de- 
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scription in ver. 10 must be explained in this manner: 
the river takes its rise in Eden, flows into the garden, 
and from thence is divided into four branches, the sep- 
aration taking place either in the garden or after leay- 
ing it. If this be the case, the Tigris and Euphrates 
before junction cannot, in this position of the garden, 
be two of the four branches in question. But, though 
they have avoided this error, the theorists of the second 
class have generally been driven into another but lit- 
tle less destructive. Looking for the true site of Eden 
in the highlands of Armenia, near the sources of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, and applying the names Pison 
and Gihon to some one or other of the rivers which 
spring from the same region, they have been compelled 
to modify the meaning of 32,.the ‘‘river,”’ and to 
give to BIWRS a sense which is scarcely supported by 
a single passage. In no instance is WN" (lit. ““head’’) 
applied to the source of ariver. On several occasions 
(comp. Judg. yii,16; Job i, 17, etc.) it is used of the 
detachments into which the main body of an army is 
divided, and analogy therefore leads to the conclusion 
that BINT denotes the “branches” of the par 

stream. ‘There are other difficulties in the details of 
the several theories which may be obstacles to their 
entire reception, but it is manifest that no theory which 
fails to satisfy the above-mentioned conditions can be 
allowed to take its place among things that are proba- 
ble. What, then, is the river which goes forth from 
Eden to water the garden? is a question which has 
often been asked, and still waits for a fully satisfactory 
answer. That the ocean stream which surrounded 
the earth was the source from which the four rivers 
flowed was the opinion of Josephus (An¢é. i, 1, 3) and 
Johannes Damascenus (De Orthod. Fid. ii, 9). It was 
the Shat el-Arab, according to those who place the 
garden of Eden below the junction of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, and their conjecture would deserve consid- 
eration were it not that this stream cannot, with any 
degree of propriety, be said to rise in Eden. By those 
who refer the position of Eden to the highlands of Ar- 
menia, the ‘“‘river’”’ from which the four streams di- 
verge is conceived to mean “‘a collection of springs,” 
or a well-watered district. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that this signification of "73 (nahar’) is without 
a parallel; and even if it could, under certain circum- 
stances, be made to adopt it, such a signification is, in 
the present instance, precluded by the fact that, what- 
ever meaning we may assign to the word in ver. 10, 
it must be essentially the same as that which it has 
-in the following verses, in which it is sufficiently 
definite. Sickler (Augusti, Theol. Monatschrifé, i, 1), 
supposing the whole narrative to be a myth, solves 
the difficulty by attributing to its author a large meas- 
ure of ignorance. The ‘‘river” was the Caspian Sea, 
which in his apprehension was an immense stream 
from the east. Bertheau, applying the geographical 
knowledge of the ancients as a test of that of the He- 
brews, arrived at the same conclusion, on the ground 
that all the people south of the Armenian and Persian 
highlands place the dwelling of the gods in the ex- 
treme north, and the regions of the Caspian were the 
northern limit of the horizon of the Israelites (Knobel, 
Genesis). But he allows the four rivers of Eden to 
haye been real rivers, and not, as Sickler imagined, 
oceans which bounded the earth east and west of the 
Nile. The modern Lake Van, or perhaps the ancient 
stream of which this is now the representative, ap- 
pears to be the only body of water in this vicinity an- 
swering to the Mosaic description. Nor will it do to 
suppose that in former ages great changes had taken 
place, which have so disguised the rivers in question 
that their course, connection, and identity are net now 
traceable; for two of the rivers, at least, remain to 
this day essentially the same as in all historic times, 
and the whole narrative of Moses is evidently adapted 
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to the geography as it existed in his own day, being 
constantly couched in the present tense, and in terms 
of well-known reference as landmarks. See River. 

. Some, ever ready to use the knife, have unhesita- 
tingly pronounced the whole narrative to be a spurious 
interpolation of a later age (Granville Penn, J/in. 
and Mos. Geol. p.184). But, even admitting this, the 
words are not mere unmeaning jargon, and demand 
explanation. Ewald (Gesch. i, 331, note) affirms, and 
we have only his word for it, that the tradition origi- 
nated in the far East, and that in the course of its wan- 
derings the original names of two of the rivers at least 
were changed to others with which the Hebrews were 
better acquainted. Hartmann regards it as a product 
of the Babylonian or Persian period. Luther, reject- 
ing the forced interpretations on which the theories of 
his time were based, gave it as his opinion that the 
garden remained under the guardianship of angels till 
the time of the Deluge, and that its site was known to 
the descendants of Adam; but that by the flood all 
traces of it were obliterated. But, as before remark- 
ed, the narrative is so worded as to convey the idea 
that the countries and rivers spoken of were still exist- 
ing in the time of the historian. It has been sug- 
gested that the description of the garden of Eden is 
part of an inspired antediluvian document (Morren, 
Rosenmiiller’s Geogr. i, 92). The conjecture is beyond 
criticism ; it is equally incapable of proof or disproof, 
and has not much probability to recommend it. The 
effects of the flood in changing the face of countries, 
and altering the relations of land and water, are too 
little known at present to allow any inferences to be 
drawn from them. (See below.) 

Conjectures with regard to the dimensions of the 
garden have differed as widely as those which assign 
its locality. Ephraem Syrus maintained that it sur- 
rounded the whole earth, while Johannes Tostatus re- 
stricted it to a circumference of thirty-six or forty 
miles, and others have made it extend over Syria, 
Arabia, and Mesopotamia. But cf speculations like 
these there is no end. 

IIL. Identifications of the Site.—It would be difficult, 
in the whole history of opinion, to find any subject 
which has so inyited, and at the same time so com- 
pletely baffled conjecture, as the garden of Eden. The 
three continents of the Old World have been subjected 
to the most rigorous search ; from China to the Canary 
Isles, from the Mountains of the Moon to the coasts of 
the Baltic, no locality which in the slightest degree 
corresponded to the description of the first abode of 
the human race has been left unexamined. ‘The great 
rivers of Europe, Asia, and Africa have in turn done 
service as the Pison and Gihon of Scripture, and there 
remains nothing but the New World wherein the next 
adventurous theorist may bewilder himself in the 
mazes of this most difficult question. Upon the ques- 
tion of the exact geographical position of Eden dis- 
sertations innumerable have been written. Many au- 
thors have given descriptive lists of them, with argu- 
ments for and against cach. The most convenient 
presentation of their respective outlines has been re- 
duced to a tabulated form, with ample illustrations, by 
the Rey. N. Morren (annexed to his translation of the 
younger Rosenmiiller’s Biblical Gecgraphy of Central 
Asia, p. 91-98, Edinb. 1836). He reduces them to nine 
principal theories, as follows (numbered as in the fol- 
lowing table ; comp. Kalisch, Genesis, p. 100 sq.) 

i, The opinion which fixes Eden in Armenia we 
have placed first, because it is that which has obtained 
most general support, and seems nearest the truth, 
(See No. vi.) For if we may suppose that, while Cain 
moved to the East (Gen. iv, 16), the posterity of Seth 
remained in the neighborhood of the primeval seat of 
mankind, and that Noab’s ark rested not very far from 
the place of his former abode, then Mount Ararat in 
Armenia becomes a connecting point between the ante- 
diluvian and post-diluvian worlds (Gen. vill, 4), and 


Names, De Il. | Ill. IV. Vie Vie VIL. VII. TX. 
EDEN, Armenia, Korneh, in Bab-|Country _near|Bactria, Syria. Country be-|Bamian. India. Cashmere. 
ylonia. the Caspian tween the 
Sea. Ganges and 
Nile. 
SHON, The Phasis. | stern mouth|The Araxes, The Sihon, or|The Chrysor-|The Ganges. |The Nilab, or|The Irabatti. The Phasia. 
Pray - of the Shat Raat ica rhoas. Lesser Sind. 
el-Arab. ’ . 
GIHON, The Araxes. |Zastern mouth|The Oxus, or/The Oxus, or|The Orontes. |The Nile. The Hirmend. |The Ganges. The Orns. 
of the Shat} Jibun. Jihun. 
el-Arab. 2 -_ F ras 
Hippexe., |The Tigris. |The Tigris. he Tigris, The Tigris. The Tigris. |The Tigris. River of Bah-|The Indus. The Tigris. 
ac. 
Purat. The Euphra-|The Euphrates.| The Euphrates.|The Euphrates. he Euphra- The Euphra- Brey of Cud-|The Euphrates.|The Euphrates. 
tes. eS. : es. - 2 
Havitan. |Colchis. Arabia Felix. |Chwala, on the|Chworasmia. Havilah, in| India, Cabul, Ava. Colchis. 
west of the Arabia, 
Caspian. ee ar f f 
Cusu, Land of the}|Chusistan, or | Chowrasmia,on|Hindu-cush. Sassiotis. Nubia — and|Cusha, The extreme] Bactria. 
Cossei. Susiana, the east of the Abyssinia. South. 
Caspian. 
AssuuR. Assyria. Assyria. eee Assyria. Assyria. Assyria. Hazarah. Assyria. Assyria? 


the names of the Phrat, Hiddekel, etc., would readily 
be given to rivers, which, after the great deluge, seem- 
ed to flow in channels somewhat corresponding to the 
Paradisiacal streams. The opinion in question was 
first systematically propounded by Reland, and is held 
by Calmet, and by his American editor, Prof. Robin- 
son, who, however, understands by Cush, Chusistan. 
Prof. Stuart takes the Pishon for the Kur, and Cush 
for Cushi-Capcoch, i.e. the northern part of the region 
between the Caspian Lake and the Persian Gulf (//eb. 
Chrest on Gen. ii, 10-14). The Cosszei, whom Reland 
finds in Cush, lived near Media, in the tract now cail- 
ed Dilem, south-west of the Caspian Sea. Link takes 
the Gihon for the Curor Cyrus, and Cush for the Cau- 
casus. Werbrugge coincides with Reland, excopt that 
he takes the Gihon to be the Gyndes, which flowed 
between Armenia and Matiana. 

ii. This opinion was most elaborately defended by 
Huet, bishop of Avranches; but it is also maintained 
by Calyin, Bochart, Wells, Steph. Morinus, Vorst, etc. 
Hales was of this sentiment in the first edition of his 
Chronology, but in the second he follows the opinion of 
Reland. The Shat el-Arab is the name of the united 
streams of the Euphrates and Tigris. Ainsworth says, 
‘¢Tt is probable that the united rivers emptied them- 
selves into the gulf at this period (in ancient times) by 
several distinct mouths, of which the first or greatest 
was at Teredon, the Ostium Tigris Occidentale of Ptol- 
emy, and the mouth of the Euphrates, according to 
Nearchus; the second was the Pasitigris of Pliny, 
probably the Shat el-Arab, and the Ostium Tigris Ori- 
entale of the Alexandrian geographer.” Cush they 
compare with the Cutha of 2 Kings, xvii, 24; and Hay- 
ilah with the Chaulataioi of Eratosthenes in Strabo, 
xvi, 767. Grotius thinks the Pishon is the Pasitigris, 
and the Gihon the Nahr Malikah, or the Chaboras. 
Hottinger agrees with Grotius as to the Pishon, but 
takes the Gihon for the Nahr Sura, Hopkinson makes 
the Pishon and Gihon to be the two canals of the Eu- 
phrates, the Nahr Malikah, and the Nahr Sares or Sura. 

iii. The celebrated Gottingen professor, J. D. Michae- 
lis, originated this hypothesis, though he is doubtful as 
to some of the points. Gatterer, in the main, agrees 
with him, only he understands the Hiddekel to be the 
Indus, and takes the Pishon for the Phasis. Cush is 
found by Michaelis in the name of the city Cath or 
Caths, the ancient capital of Chowrasmia, on the Oxus 
or Jihtn, near the site of Balkh, — He refers to Quint. 
Curtius as speaking of the Cuszi or Cusitani being in 
Bactria upon the Oxus. Wahl sees Cush in the Khou- 
sti of Moses of Chorene, meaning the large proyince 
between the Caspian and Persian Seas, as far as the 
Indus and Oxus. The land of Havilah Michaelis 
connects with the tribe of Chwaliski or Chwalisses, 
from whom the Russians call the Caspian Sea the 
Chwalinskoie More. 

iy. This theory has been proposed by the eminent 
Orientalist Von Hammer. The Sihon, he says, rises 
near the town of Cha, and compasses the land of [ah, 
famous for the gold and precious stones of Turkistan. 


y. That Paradise was in Syria was the opinion of 


the voluminous Le Clerc, in his valuable Commentary. 
Wavilah is the tract mentioned in1 Sam. xv,7. Cush 
is Cassiotis or Mount Casius, near Seleucia in Syria. 
This opinion is shared by Lakemacher, who, however, 
takes the Pishon to be the Jordan. Heidegger thinks 
the Jordan was the great river of Paradise, an idea 

pted by the paradoxical Hardouin, in his Excursus 
to Pliny’s Nat. Hist. lib. vi. Others, who place Eden in 
Arabia Felix, transform the Pishon into the Persian 
Gulf, and the Gihon into the Red Sea. 

vi. This is perhaps the most ancient opinion of any, 
being found in Josephus (Ant. i, 1, 3), and in several 
of the fathers, e. g. Theophilus Autol, ii, 24; Epiphan. 
(Epp. ii, 60) ; Philostorgus in Nicephor. Hist. Eccl. ix, 
19, though the latter takes the Pishon for the Indian 
river Hypasis. The editor of Calmet observes that 
“the inhabitants of the kingdom of Goiam call the Nile 
the Gihon.”’ Cush is naturally taken for Ethiopia. 
This view is embraced by the celebrated Gesenius, with 
the exception that he maintains the Pishon to be the 
Indus; in this he is followed in the main by Prof. 
Bush, who likewise observes: ‘‘ This view of the sub- 
ject, it is admitted, represents the ancient Eden as a 
very widely extended territory, reaching from the In- 
dus on the east to the Nile and the Mediterranean on 
the west, and including the intermediate countries. If 
the view above given of the topography of Eden be 
correct, it will be seen that it embraced the fairest por- 
tion of Asia, besides a part of Africa, comprising the 
countries at present known as Cabul, Persia, Armenia, 
Kurdistan, Syria, Arabia, Abyssinia, and Egypt. The 
garden, however, which is said to have been ‘east- 
ward in Eden,’ was probably situated somewhere in 
the neighborhood of the Euphrates, perhaps not far 
from the site of Babylon, a region nearer its eastern 
than its western limits; but the exact position it is 
apparently vain to attempt to determine.” Among 
the most thorough scholars, the contest seems now to 
lie mainly between this view and that in No. i. 

vii. Captain Wilford, well known for his profound ac- 
quaintance with Hindu antiquities, advanced the pres- 
ent view, as being founded upon the Indian Puranas 
(Asiatic Researches, vi, 455, Lond. edit.). It was part- 
ly adopted by a late ingenious but fanciful writer, Mr. 
C. Taylor, editor of Calnet’s Dictionary, who, however, 
makes the Pishon the Nilab; the Gihon, the western 
brangh of the Oxus; the Hiddekel, the eastern; and 
the Phrat, the Hirmend. 

viii. This and the following are given as specimens 
of the views of the modern German school of neology, 
which regards the whole narrative as a myth, similar 
to the Greek tradition of the Hesperides, the Islands 
of the Blessed, etc. Philip Buttman is-the author of 
the hypothesis under the present number. The Pishon 
he compares with the Besynga, which is mentioned by 
Ptolemy as the most considerable river of India east 
of the Ganges. Ava was early known as a region of 
gold; and an anonymous geographer, in Hudson’s col- 
lection, vol. iii, speaks of the Eyilte or Evilei as being 
near the Senes or Chinese. 

ix. Another neological theory —the author, A. T. 
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Hartmann, who looks upon the description as a prod- 
uct of the Babylonish or Persian period. The idea of 
Eden being the far-famed vale of Cashmere had been 
anticipated by Herder in his work on the History of 
Mankind. Appropriate accounts of Cashmere may be 
found in the travels of Burnes and Jacquemont. 

Many of the Orientals think that Paradise was in 
the island of Serendib or Ceylon; while the Greeks 
place it at Beth-Eden, on Lebanon. 

These, indeed, are but a few of the opinions that 
have been propounded; yet, though many more might 
be added, it is to be observed that most of them have 
much in common, and differ only in some of the de- 
tails, To enumerate the vagaries of German and oth- 
er writers on this subject would be endless. (See 
Kitto’s Scripture Lands, p.1-8.) The fact is that not 
one of them answers to all the conditions of the prob- 
lem. It has been remarked that this difficulty might 
have been expected, and is obviously probable, from 
the geological changes that may have taken place, and 
especially in connection with the Deluge. This re- 
mark would not be applicable, to the extent that is 
necessary for the argument, except upon the supposi- 
tion before mentioned, that the earlier parts of the 
book of Genesis consist of primeval documents, even 
antediluyian, and that this is one of them. There is 
reason to think, however, that since the Deluge the face 
of the country cannot have undergone any change ap- 
proaching to what the hypothesis of a post-diluvian 
composition would require. But we think it highly 
probable that the principal of the immediate causes of 
the Deluge, the “ breaking up of the fountains of the 
great deep,”’ was a subsidence of a large part or parts 
of the land between the inhabited tract (which we ven- 
ture to place in E. long. from Greenwich, 30° to 50°, 
and N. lat. 25° to 40°) and the sea which lay to the 
south, or an elevation of the bed of that sea. See 
DELUGE. 

As nearly as we can gather from the Scriptural de- 
scription, Eden was a tract of country, the finest imag- 
inable, lying probably between the 35th and the 40th 
degree of N. latitude, of such moderate elevation, and 
so adjusted, with respect to mountain ranges, and wa- 
tersheds, and forests, as to preserve the most agreeable 
and salubrious conditions of temperature and all atmos- 
pheric changes. Its surface must therefore have been 
constantly diversified by hill and plain. In the finest 
part of this land of Eden, the Creator had formed an 
enclosure, probably by rocks, and forests, and rivers, 
and had filled it with every product of nature condu- 
cive to use and happiness. Due moisture, of both the 
ground and the air, was preserved by the streamlets 
from the nearest hills, and the rivulets from the more 
distant; and such streamlets and rivulets, collected 
according to the levels of the surrounding country 
(‘it proceeded from Eden’) flowed off afterwards in 
four larger streams, each of which thus became the 
source of a great river. 

Here, then, in the south of Armenia, after the ex- 
plication we haye given, it may seem the most suita- 
ble to look for the object of our exploration, the see of 
Paradise. 

That the Hiddekel (this name is said to be still in 
use among the tribes who live upon its banks—Col. 
Chesney, Exp. to Tigris and Euphrates, i, 18) is the 
Tigris, and the Phrath the Euphrates, has never been 
denied, except by those who assume that the whole 
narrative is a myth which originated elsewhere, and 
was adapted by the Hebrews to their own geographical 
notions. Asthe former is the name of the great river 
by which Daniel sat (Dan. x, 4), and the latter is the 
term uniformly applied to the Euphrates in the Old 
Testament, there seems no reason to suppose that the 
appellations in Gen. ii, 14 are to be understood in any 
other than the ordinary sense. One circumstance in 
the description is worthy of observation. Of the four 
rivers, one, the Euphrates, is mentioned by name only, 
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as if that were sufficient to identify it. The other 
three are defined according to their geographical posi- 
tions, and it is fair to conclude that they were therefore 
rivers with which the Hebrews were less intimately 
acquainted. If this be the case, it is searcely possible 
to imagine that the Gihon, or, as some say, the Pison, 
is the Nile, for that must have been even more famil- 
iar to the Israelites than the Euphrates, and have 
stood as little in need of a definition. 

But the stringent difficulty is to find any two rivers 
that will reasonably answer to the predicates of the 
Pishon and the Gihon, and any countries which can be 
collocated as Havilah and Cush. The latter name, in- 
deed, was given by the Hebrews and other Orientals 
to several extensive countries, and those very distant 
both from Armenia and from each other. As for Hay- 
ilah, we have the name again in the account of the 
dispersion of the descendants of Noah (chap. x, 29); 
but whether that was the same as this Havilah, and in 
what part of Asia it was, we despair of ascertaining. 
Reland and others, the best writers upon this question, 
have felt themselves compelled to give to these names 
a comprehension which destroys all preciseness. So, 
likewise, the meaning of the two names of natural 
products can be little more than matter of conjecture— 
the bedolach and the stone shoham. The former word 
occurs only here and in Num. xi,7. The Septuagint, 
our oldest and best authority with regard to terms of 
natural history, renders it, in our passage, by anthrax, 
meaning probably the ruby, or possibly the topaz; 
and in Numbers by erystallos, which the Greeks ap- 
plied not merely to rock-crystal, but to any finely 
transparent mineral. Any of the several kinds of 
odoriferous gum, which many ancient and modern au- 
thorities have maintained, is not likely, for it could 
not be in value comparable to gold. The pearl is pos- 
sible, but not quite probable, for it is an animal prod- 
uct, and the connection seems rather to confine us to 
minerals; and pearls, though translucent, are not 
transparent as good crystal is. Would not the dia- 
mond be an admissible conjecture? The shohkam oc- 
curs in ten other places, chiefly in the book of Exo- 
dus, and in all those instances our version says onyx; 
but the Septuagint varies, taking onyx, sardius, sar- 
donyx, beryl, prase-stone, sapphire, and smaragdus, 
which is a green-tinctured rock-crystal. The prepon- 
derance seems to be in favor of onyx, one of the many 
varieties of banded agate; but the idea of value leads 
us to think that the emerald is the most probable. 
There are two remarkable inventories of precious 
stones in Exod. xxxix, 10-13, and Ezek. xxviii, 13, 
which may be profitably studied, comparing the Sep- 
tuagint with the Hebrew. See Havinan. For at- 
tempted identifications of the Pison and Gihon, see 
those names respectively. 

IV. For the Literatwre of the subject, see PARADISE. 

2. (j72, Sept. "Edét, but omits in Isa. xxxvii, 12, 
and Ezek. xxvii, 23; Vulg. Eden), one of the marts 
which supplied the luxury of Tyre with richly embroi- 
dered stuffs. It is associated with Haran, Sheba, and 
Asshur ; and in Amos i, 5, Beth-Eden, or ‘‘ the house 
of Eden,”’ is rendered in the Sept. by Charran (Xap- 
pav). In 2 Kings xix, 12, and Isa. xxxyii, 12, “the 
sons of Eden” are mentioned with Gozan, Haran, and 
Rezeph, as victims of the Assyrian greed of conquest. 
Telassar appears to have been the head-quarters of 
the tribe; and Knobel’s (Comm. on Isaiah) etymology 
of this name would point to the highlands of Assyria 
as their whereabouts. But this has no sound founda- 
tion, although the view which it supports receives con- 
firmation from the version of Jonathan, who gives 
3757 (Chadib) as the equivalent of Eden. Bochart 
proved (Phaleg, pt. i, p. 274) that this term was applied 
by the Talmudic writers to the mountainous district 
of Assyria, which bordered on Media, and was known 
as Adiabene. But if Gozan be Gausanitis in Meso- 
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potamia, and Haran be Carrhe, it seems more natural 
to look for Eden somewhere in the same locality. Keil 
(Comm. on Kings, ii, 97) thinks it may be Ma’don, 
which Assemani (Bibl. Or. ii, 224) places in Mesopo- 
tamia, in the modern province of Diarbekr, Bochart, 
considering the Eden of Genesis and Isaiah as identi- 
cal, argues that Gozan, Haran, Rezeph, and Eden are 
mentioned in order of geographical position, from north 
to south; and, identifying Gozan with Gausanitis, Ha- 
ran with Carrhe, a little below Gausanitis on the Cha- 
bor, and Rezeph with Reseipha, he gives to Eden a still 
more southerly situation at the eonfluence of the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris, or even lower. According to him, 
it may be Addan or Addana, which geographers place 
on the Euphrates. Michaelis (Suppl. No. 1826) is in 
_favor of the modern Aden, a port of Arabia (called by 
Ptolemy “ApaPiac éumdptov), as the Eden of Ezekiel. 
—Smith,s.v. See VEDAN. 

+» 3. (72, Amos i, 5, ‘Shouse of Eden”’). 
EpEN. — 

4. (Sept. Iweay v. r. ’Iwadd.) Son of Joah, and 
one of the Gershonite Levites who assisted in the ref- 
ormation of public worship under Hezekiah (2 Chron. 
xxix, 12). B.C.726. He is probably the same with 
the Levite appointed in the same connection one of the 
superintendents of the distribution of the free-will of- 
ferings (2 Chron. xxxi, 15, Sept. ‘Oddy v. r. gddv- 
TWV). 

Edenius, Jorpan Nicouas, a Swedish theologi- 
an, was born in 1624, and became professor of theology 
at Upsal in 1659. He died in 1666, leaving, among 
other works, Dissertationes theologice de Christiane re- 
ligionts veritate (Abo, 1664) :— Epitome historic eccle- 
siastice, published by bishop Gezelius at Abo in 1681. 
—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generale, xv, 647. 

B/der (Heb. id. “33, a flock, as often), the name 
of a place and also ofa man. See EpAr; ADER. 

1. (Sept. "Edoaiy, Vat. MS. omits; Vulg. Eder.) A 
city in the extreme south of Judah, on the Idumzan 
border, mentioned between Kabzeel and Jagur (Josh. 
xv, 21); therefore, doubtless, one of those afterwards 
assigned to Simeon. Schwarz suggests (Palest. p. 99) 
that it may be the same with ARAD (q. v.), by a trans- 
position of letters; but this is doubtful. Possibly it 
was situated on the eminence north of the fountain 
marked as ‘‘ water” on Van de Velde’s Map, in wady 
el-Ernez, 8S. W. of the Dead Sea. 

2. (Sept. Edéo, Vulg. Eder.) The second named of 
the three ‘‘sons”’ (i. e. descendants) of Mushi appoint- 
ed to the Levitical offices in the time of David (1 Chron, 
Xxili, 23; xxiv, 30). B.C. 1013. 

Edés (rather Edais,’Hdatc, Vulg. Esmt), one of 
the “sons of Ethma,” who had married foreign wives 
after the captivity (1 Esdr. ix, 35); evidently the Ja- 
dau (q. Vv.) of the Heb. list (Ezra x, 43). 


Edessa (modern name Urfah or Orfu; Armeni- 
an name Edessia; Arab. Er-Rohi ; Syrian, Urhov), an 
ancient city of Mesopotamia, 78 miles S.W. from Di- 
arbekir. An old legend attributes its origin to Nim- 
rod, or to Khabiba, a female contemporary of Abra- 
ham. The Targums (followed by Jerome and Ephrem 
Syrus) make it the Zrech of Gen. x, 10. Another tra- 
dition (Jewish and Arabic) makes it Ur of the Chal- 
dees (Gen. xi, 28). 
the Greeks the history of Edessa first becomes clear. 


See Brru- 


Seleucus, in particular, is said to have done much for | 


the agzrandizement of the city. Christianity was in- 
troduced into Edessa at an early period. In the reign 
of Trajan the place was made tributary to Rome, and 
in A.D. 216 became a Roman military colony, under 
the name of Colonia Marcia Edessenorum, luring 
this period its importance in the history of the Chris- 
tian Church continued to increase. More than 300 
monasteries are said to have been included within its 
walls, With the extension of the religion of Islam, 
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“ With the conquest of Persia by | 
| and entered the ministry in 1520. 
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Edessa fell into the hands of the Arabian caliphs. 
Christianity declined, and wars at home and abroad 
during the caliphate destroyed likewise its temporal 
splendor add prosperity, till, in 1040, it fell into the 
possession of the Seljuk Turks. The Byzantine em- 
perors succeeded in recovering Edessa, but the viceroy 
contrived to make himself independent. He was, 
however, hard pressed by the Turks, and this rendered 
it easy for the crusader Baldwin, the brother of God- 
frey of Bouillon, to gain possession of the city (A.D. 
1097), and make it the capital of a Latin principality 

. 7 
and the bulwark of the kingdom of Jerusalem. Under 
the Frankish princes, Edessa held out valiantly against 
the Mussulmans, till at length Zengi, ruler of Mosul, 
succeeded in taking the town and citadel in the year 
1144, When all the Christian churches were conyerted 
into mosques. After many vicissitudes, in the course 
of which Edessa fell successively into the hands of the 
sultans of Egypt, the Byzantines, the Mongols, Turko- 
mans, and Persians, the city was finally conquered by 
the Turks, and has ever since formed a portion of the 
Turkish dominions. The population is variously esti- 
mated at from 25,000 to 50,000, of whom 2000 are Ar- 
menian Christians. The Jacobites, in the last century, 
had 150 houses and a church. The rest are Turks, 
Arabians, Kurds, and Jews. Edessa is regarded by 
the Easterns as a sacred city, because they believe it 
to have been the residence of Abraham” (Chambers, 
Encyclopedia, s.v.). It is still the seat of a Greek 
archbishop and an Armenian bishop. A dialect of the 
Aramaic is still spoken at Edessa (comp. Etheridge on 
the Aramaic Dialects, p. 10). 

The report of the introduction of Christianity by 
king Abgar (q. v.), a contemporary of Christ, is proba- 
bly an unfounded legend; but it is certain that Chris- 
tianity became firmly rooted in Edessa at a very early 
period. The twenty-sixth Osrhoénian king (152-187) 
was, if not a Christian himself, a patron of Christian- 
ity, and the Gnostic Bardesanes is said to have been 
highly esteemed by him. Edessa was an early epis- 
copal see, and in the 4th century became the chief 
seat of Syrian ecclesiastical learning. The emperor 
Julian threatened to distribute the large treasure of 
the churckes of Edessa among his soldiers, but his 
death saved the churches from the execution of this 
threat. In 363, Ephrem (q. v.), the Syrian, came from 
Nisibis to Edessa, and by his preaching, teaching, and 
prolific writings, greatly distinguished himself in the 
defence of the orthodox doctrines of the Church. After 
the death of Ephrem, the Arians took possession of alk 
the churches of Edessa, but after five years the ascen- 
dency of the orthodox school was restored. Different 
from the Edessene school established by Ephrem was 
the Persian school at Edessa, which was intended to 
be a seminary for the Christian subjects,of the Persian 
king. It attained its highest prosperity in the time of 
Ephrem, became subsequently a stronghold of Nesto- 
rianism, and was on that account dissolved in 489,— 
Herzog, Real-Encyhl. iti, 645; Wetzer und Welte, Kir- 
chen-Lex. iii, 3891; Chronicon Edessenum, in Assemani, 
Biblioth. Oriental. i, 887-428 ; Cureton, Ancient Syriac 
Documents relative to Edessa, etc. (Lond. 1866); Ether- 
idge, The Syrian Churches (Lond. 1846), p. 85 sq. See 
NESTORIANS, 

Edgar, John, D.D., a Presbyterian minister of 
Ireland, was born in County Down, Ireland, in 1797, 
His life from the 
outset of his ministry in 1820 was one of ceaseless toil. 
‘CHis energy of character was immense, and his name 
became a tower of strength to all the Christian enter- 
prises with which he was identified. Upon the union 
of Presbyterians in 1840 he was made one of the pro- 
fessors of Divinity for the Assembly, and the influence 
he wielded over its students was very great, and he 
put forth strenuous and successful efforts for the erec- 


| tion and equipment of its theological college in Bel- 


fast. He fired the hearts of his students with his own 
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zeal in the work of the evangelization of their coun- 
try, and spent much of his vacation in personal labors 
for it. His spirit in church extension was remark- 
able. His last great effort was in undertaking to 
raise about $100,000 for erecting additional manses 
among the churches. By far the greater part of this 
had been secured before his death.” At least fifty of 
the houses of worship belonging to the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland owe their existence to his persever- 
ing efforts. He died in Dublin August 26,1866, See 
Killen, Memoirs of John Edgar (Belfast and London, 
1867); American Annual Cyclopedia for 1866, p. 277. 


Edgar, John Todd, D.D., a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, was born in Sussex County, Delaware, April 13, 
1792. With the proverbial love for knowledge_of the 
Scotch-Irish, his parents gave him the best education 
that could be obtained in Kentucky, to which state 
they removed soon after his birth. He graduated at 
Princeton in 1816, and was licensed by the New Bruns- 
wick Presbytery. In 1817 he was ordained pastor of 
the church at Flemingsburg, Ky. He was thence 
called to Maysville, where he labored unremittingly. 
In 1829 he was induced to accept a call from the 
church at Frankfort, Ky, where his eloquence soon 
gathered around him the leading men of the state. 
Henry Clay said of him, “‘If you want to hear elo- 
quence, listen to John T. Edgar.”’ In 1833 he became 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in Nashville, 
Tenn., and continued to discharge the duties of that 
office with great fidelity and success up to the year 
1859, when an assistant was appointed to aid him. 
He was distinguished for power in the pulpit, and for 
a degree of liberality of feeling and public spirit which 
caused him to be regarded as belonging rather to the 
whole community than to his particular church. Mr. 
Edgar wrote little, though at one time he was editor 
of the American Presbyterian, published at Nashville. 
He died suddenly of apoplexy Noy. 13, 1860. 


Hdge, with reference to the sword, is the rendering 
of 1B, peh, mouth (like oréua, Luke xxi, 24; Heb. xi, 
34), or fem. MB, peyah” (Judg. iii, 16); also B23, pa- 
nim’, face (Eccles. x, 10); poet. T4%, tsw7, a rock, hence 
sharpness (Psa. Ixxxix, 43): elsewhere, in the sense 
of brink or margin; it corresponds to } ay, saphah’, 
lip; and to noXp, katsah’, MXP, kasteh’, or Sp, 
hitsveh’, extremity (Exod. xxviii, 7; xxxix, 4; xiii, 
20; xxvi, 5; xxxvi, 12; Num. xxxiii, 6, 87; Josh. 
xiii, 27; Psa. xxxix, 4). To ‘‘set on edge” is an in- 
accurate rendering (Jer, xxxi, 29, 30; Ezek. xviii, 2) 
of NIP, hahah’, to be blunt (as in Eccles. x, 10). See 
Sworp. 

Edi’as (Iediac, Alex. MS. 'Ieddtac, Vulg. Geddias), 
the second named of the ‘‘sons of Phoros,”’ who took 
foreign wives after the captivity (1 Esdr. ix, 26); ev- 
idently the Jezrau (q. v.) of the Heb, list (izra x, 25). 

Edict, the technical name of a paper read in Pres- 
byterian churches in Scotland, “‘as a species of guard 
on the purity of the Christian ministry. It is a public 
invitation to all who can say anything against the 
minister elect to come forward for the purpose. The 
form of the docungent authorized by the United Pres- 
byterian Church t§’as follows: ‘Whereas the presby- 
tery of of the United Presbyterian Church have 
received a call from this congregation, addressed to A. 
B., preacher (or minister) of the Gospel, to be their 
minister, and the said call has been sustained as a rec- 
ular Gospel call, and been accepted of by the said He 
B., and he has undergone trials for ordination; and 
whereas the said presbytery having judged the said A. 
B. qualified for the ministry of the Gospel and the pas- 
toral charge of this congregation, have resolved to pro- 
ceed to his ordination on the day of , un- 
less something occur which may reasonably impede it, 
notice is hereby given to all concerned that if they, or 
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any of them, have anything to object why the said A. 
B. should not be ordained pastor of this congregation, 
they may repair to the presbytery, which is to meet at 
on the said day of ; with certifica- 
tion, that if no valid objection be then made, the pres- 
bytery will proceed without farther delay. By order 
of the presbytery.’ ”’—Eadie, Eccles. Cyclopedia, s.v. 


Edict of Nantes. See Nanres; France, Re- 
FORMED CHURCH OF. 


Edicts, Imperial. See PERSECUTIONS. 


Edification, “‘ the process by which believers are 
built up, that is, progressively adyanced in knowledge 
and holiness. (1.) The ‘sacred writers perpetually 
employ this figure as their favorite illustration of the 
condition of Christians, as forming collectively the 
temple, succeeding that literal one on Mount Sion; 
the temple in which the Lord dwells by his holy 
Spirit; and as being, individually, “living stones, 
builded up into an habitation for the Lord.”’ ‘The 
words ‘‘edify” and ‘‘edification” haye so completely 
lost their literal signification in our tongue, that it 
would be reckoned even an impropriety to use them in 
speaking of the building of a literal edifice, and thus 
the reader loses the force and significance of the lan- 
guage of the sacred writers.’ The word ‘edify,’ es- 
pecially when applied to individual Christians, has of- 
ten the sense of instruct ; though in the ‘ Preface’ to the 
‘Order of Confirmation’ in the English Prayer-book, 
‘To thevend.. ee. to the more edifying,’ the word is 
probably used in the sense already explained, not in 
the especial sense of ‘instruct’” (Eden). 

(2.) ‘*To perceive the full force and propriety of the 
term as used by the apostles, it is quite necessary to 
keep in mind the similitudes by which they generally 
describe a Christian church. All those spiritual gifts, 
which were bestowed on the Christians were for the 
building and edifying of the members of the Church. 
The apostolical power in Church censures was for edi- 
fication, not for destruction (2 Cor. x, 8); to build, and 
not to pull down; that is, to preserve the unity of the 
Church entire, and its communion pure. And we may 
observe that this edification is primarily applied to the 
Church: that the Church may receive edifying; that 
ye may excel to the edifying of the Church; for the 
edifying of the body of Christ (1 Cor. xiv, 5,12; Ephes. 
iv, 12). Anditis very observable wherein the apostle 
places the edification of the body of Christ, viz. in uni- 
ty and love: till we all come in the unity of the faith, 
and of the knowledge of the Son of God, to a perfect 
man, unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ (Ephes. iv, 12,13). Till we are united by one 
faith unto one body, and perfect man. And speaking 
the truth in love, may grow up into him in all things, 
which is the head, even Christ; from whom the whole 
body fitly joined together, and compacted by that which 
every joint supplieth, according to the effectual work- 
ing in the measure of every part, maketh increase of 
the body unio the edifying of itself in love (Ephes. iv, 
15,16), This is an admirable description of the unity 
of the Church, in which all the parts are closely united 
and compacted together, as stones and timber are to 
make one house; and thus they grow into one body, 
and increase in mutual love and charity, which is the 
very building and edification of the Church, which is 
edified and built up in love, as the apostle adds, that 
knowledge puffeth up, but charity edifieth (1 Cor. viii, 
1). This builds up the Church of Christ; and that 
not such a common charity as we have for all mankind, 
but such a love and sympathy as is peculiar to the 
members of the same body, and which none but mem- 
bers can have for each other” (Hook, Ch. Dict. s. v.). 

(8.) “ Many professors, and even teachers of religion, 
not greatly liking such union and its obvious conse- 
quences, yet finding much said in the New Testament 
of the attainments and comforts of the first Christians, 
have studied to devise means of enjoying these com- 
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forts separately. Instead of the objects that chiefly 
drew the attention of the first believers, they have en- 
deavored to fix the attention of Christians on a multi- 
tude of rules respecting the particular conduct of each 
in his devout exercises, his attendance on ordinances 
and the frame ofhis heart therein. But this isa scheme 
of religion of mere human device. Nothing can be 
plainer from the whole tenor of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, and their epistles to the churches, than that it is 
the will of Christ his disciples should unite together, 
holding fellowship in the institutions of the Gospel ; 
and also that, as he in his infinite wisdom and grace 
has made abundant provision for their comfort, estab- 
lishment, and edification, so these blessings can only 
be effectually enjoyed in proportion as they obey his 
will in this respect” (Buck, Theol. Dictionary, s. v.). 


Edifice. See Arcurrecrurr; House; Tempe; 
Cuurcn. 


. Hdilthryda or Etheldrida, Sr., daughter of 
the Anglo-Saxon queen Anne. She made a yow of 
caestity in her youth, but was afterwards compelled 
to marry earl Tondbert, who, at her request, respect- 
ed her vow. After his death she desired to retire 
to the island of Ely, but was eventually obliged to 
marry Egfrid, son of the king of Northumbria. This 
marriage was dissolved, and in 671 she retired to the 
convent of Coldingham, and afterwards to the island 
of Ely, where she erected a convent, of which Wilfrid 
named her abbess. Here she led a life of asceticism 
until her death in 679.—Herzog, Real-Encykl. iii, 648 ; 
Butler, Lives of Saints, June 23. 

Edinburgh, the capital of Scotland, and seat of a 
bishop of the Scotch Episcopal Church. The diocese 
of Edinburgh had in 1867 24 churches, 2 missions, 33 
clergymen, and 20 schools. The population of the 
city was, in 1861, 168,098. Edinburzh is also the seat 
of a Roman Catholic vicar apostolic, whose district 
had in 1860 about 60 parishes and 70,000 Roman Cath- 
olies. See Churchman’s Calendar for 1868; Neher, 
Kirchl. Geogr.i, 103. (A.J. 8.) 


Editions, PRINTED, or tur OrtainaL Texts 
OF THE Brsue. See ScrrpruRes, HoLy; CRITICISM, 
BIBLICAL, 


Edmund I of England, king and martyr, suc- 
ceeded in 855, when but fifteen years of age, to his fa- 
ther Offa, king of the East Angles. Edmund reigned 
in meekness, and his whole life was a preparation for 
martyrdom. About 870 the heathen Danes invaded 
the kingdom, and, after violating the nuns, killing the 
priests, and laying waste the country, made him a pris- 
oner. Unwilling to offend God by submitting to the 
terms of his captors, he was tortured, and finally be- 
headed (870). In 1122 his anniversary was placed 
among the English holidays, and the kings of England 
took him for patron. See his Life by Abbo, and an- 
other by John Lydgate.—Herzog, Meal-Encyklop. iii, 
648. 

Edmund, St., Epmunp Ricn, archbishop of Can- 
terbury in the thirteenth century, studied at Paris, 
where he became doctor of theology. Returning to 
England, he preached for the Crusades with such suc- 
cess as to command the approval of the Pope. He 
was consecrated archbishop of Canterbury April 2, 
4234, It fell to his lot as prelate to resist the will of 
the Pope, and also that of the king of England, and he 
did resist manfully. He died at the monastery of 
Soissy, in France, Noy. 16, 1242. The English peo- 
ple, who admired and loved him, demanded his canon- 
ization; the papal court at first refused, but finally 
yielded, and he was canonized by pope Innocent IV 
in 1249. His Speculum Ecclesie is published in the 
Bibliotheca Patrum.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generale, xv, 
660; Hook, Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury 
(1865, vol. iii); Wright, Biographia Literara (Anglo- 
Norman period), 
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Ed’na (‘Eova, i. e. M272, pleasure ; Vulg. Anna), 
the wife of Raguel and mother of Sara, the bride of 
Tobias (Tob. vii, 2, 8, 14,16; x, 12; xi, 1). 

“E’dom (Heb. Edom’, B58 or DIT, so called from 
his red hair, Gen. xxv, 25, or from the red pottage for 
which he bartered his birthright, ver. 30; Sept. "Ldw1) 
the later name of Isaac’s son, elder twin-brother of 


Jacob; more frequently called Esau (q.v.). See also 
Oxsep-Epom. 


Epom (Sept. ’Idovpaia) stands also collectively for 
the Edomites, the posterity of Edom or Esau; and like- 
wise for their country. See Epomrre. 


E’domite (Heb. Adomi’, 7258, Sept. Idoupaioc, 
fem. plur, 477258, 1 Kings xi, 1, Sept. Idoupata; but 
usually BIN, Edom, put collectively for the Edomites). 
The name Edom (fully written DIAN, red; see Gese- 
nius, Heb. Thesaur. i, 26) was originally the secondary 
name of Esau (Gen. xxv, 30, comp. ver. 25; xxxvi, 
8), but is used ethnographically in the O. T., his de- 
scendants (‘‘ children of Edom,’ D458 423) being the 
race who had settled in the south of Palestine, and 
who at a later period came into conflict with the kin- 
dred nation of the Israelites (Deut. xxiii, 7; Num. 
xx, 14). Comparatively seldom are the appellations 
children of Esau (Deut. ii, 4,8; 1 Mace. v, 8), house of 
Esau (Obad. 18), mount Esau (Obad. 8, 9, 19, 21), or 
simply Esau (Jer. xlix, 8,10; Obad. 6), used in Scrip- 
ture for the Edomites or Idumexa; the people and 
country are oftener called merely Edom (Num. xxiv, 
18; Josh. xv, 1; 2 Sam. viii, 14; 1 Kings xi, 14; and 
especially by the prophets), hence, more fully, land of 
Edom (Gen. xxxvi, 16,21; Num. xxxiii, 37), or jield 
of Edom (Gen. xxxii, 3; Judg. v, 4). The territory 
of the Edomites was mountainous (Obad. 8, 9, 19, 21), 
situated at the southern (Josh. xi, 17; xii, 7), i. e. 
south-eastern border of Palestine (Num. xxxiy, 3), or 
more particularly of the tribe of Judah (Josh. xy, I, 
21), im the neighborhood of the Moabites (Judg. xi, 
18; Isa. xi, 14; 2 Kings iii, 8), and was properly call-+ 
ed the land or mountain of Sei (7°3W, Gen. xxvi, 
20; xxxii, 4; Josh. xxiv, 2; Ezek. xxxv, 3; 7, 15; 
comp. Deut. ii, 4,29). See Serr. Lofty and inter- 
sected by chasms in the rocks, it formed a natural fast- 
ness (Jer. xlix, 16 sq.; Obad. 3 sq.), yet it was by no 
means unfruitful (Gen. xxvii, 39). It contained, among 
other cities, the famous rock-hewn Sela (2 Kings xiv, 
7), and extended from the Ailanitic Gulf to the Red Sea 
(1 Kings ix, 26; 2 Chron. vili,17). Hence it admits 
of no doubt that the cleft and craggy region traversed 
by fruitful valleys, now called e/-Shira, which stretches 
fromythe southern extremity of the Dead Sea to the 
east arm of the Red Sea, and is separated on the 
west by the long sandy plain el-Ghdér from the desert 
et-Tib (Seetzen, xviii, 390, 434; Burckhardt, Trav. ii, 
683), and bounded on the north by the wady el-Ahsa, 
which separates it from the land of Moab, near Kerak, 
in the district of Jebal, is the ancient land of Edom, as 
Saadias has long ago perceived, for he renders Seir in 
Gen. xxxvi, 8 by the same Arabic name Shera (comp. 
Raumer in Berghaus’s Annal. d. Erd. u. Vilkerkunde, 
i, 562 sq.). See Sera; Teman; Uz; Bozran. Ac- 
cording to the division in Greek authors, the territory 
of Edom, Idumea (‘Tdovpraia, a name evidently derived 
from the Heb.), was reckoned as a part of Arabia Pe- 
trea (see Anthon’s Class. Dict. 8. v.). The early in- 
habitants of Mount Seir, who were called Horites, were 
destroyed by the Edomites (Deut. ii, 12, 22), or rather 
supplanted and absorbed by them. See Hor1re. Al- 
ready, in the time of Moses, the Edomites showed a 
hostile feeling towards the Israelites by forbidding 
them to pass though their territories, and thus subject- 
ing them to the hardship of journeying around it (Num. 
xx, 15-21; xxi, 4; comp. Judg. xi, 17 sq.; see Heng- 
stenberg, Pent, ii, 283); an act which Saul successfully 
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avenged (1 Sam. xiv, 47), while David subjugated them 
(2 Sam. viii, 14; comp. 1 Kings xi, 15 sq. ; Psa, Ix, 2, 
10), and his successor Solomon fitted out a merchant 
fleet in the Edomitish harbors (1 Kings ix, 26), a 

though under his reign a partially successful revolt 
took place (1 Kings xi, 14 sq.). In the division of the 
Hebrew commonwealth the Edomites continued under 
the sway of Judah (probably by means of viceroys, 2 
Kings iii, 9, 12,26; but compare 1 Kings xxii, 48; 2 
Kings viii, 20), so that their ports were at the disposal 
of Jewish commerce to the time of Joram (1 Kings 
xxii, 49), under whose reign (B.C. 885) they threw off 
their allegiance (2 Kings viii, 20), and maintained their 
independence by force of arms against several succeed- 
ing princes of the weak kingdom of Judah @ Kings 
viii, 21). Amaziah (2 Kings xiv, 7; 2 Chron. xxv, 
11), in B.C. cir. $36, and also Uzziah (2 Kings xiv, 22; 
2 Chron. xxv, 11), in B.C. cir. 802, again reduced the 
Edomites to subjection; but under Ahaz (B.C. cir. 
788) they invaded Judea (2 Chron. xxviii, 17), while, 
at the same time, the harbor of Elath was wrested 
from the Jewish dominions by the Syrians (2 Kings 
xvi, 6). From this time forward, the Edomites, fa- 
vored by the increasingly formidable attitude of As- 
syria, and later of Chaldza, remained in merely nom- 
inal connection with the kingdom of Judah, enjoying 
real independence, until they too at last were forced to 
succumb to the Chaldean power (Jer. xxvii, 3, 6). 
The early prophets, nearly contemporary with these 
events, had already announced Judah’s future triumph 
over these rebellious subjects and persistent enemies 
(Isa. xi, 14; Joel iii, 19; Amos i, 11); but, after they 
had made common cause with the foes of Israel at the 
capture of Jerusalem (Hzek. xxxv, 15; xxxvi, 5; 
Obad. 10, 13 sq.), the denunciations of the prophets 
became still more decisive (Jer. xlix, 8, 20; Lam. iy, 
21 sq.; Ezek. xxv, 12 sq.—compare 35; Obad. pass. ; 
Psa. cxxxvii, 7; comp. Isa. xxxiv, 5 sq.; Lxiii, 1 sq.). 
The Edomites, it is true, likewise felt the ravages of 
the Chaldzan march (Mal. i, 3 sq.), but they were left 
in their own land (in opposition to the view of Eich- 
horn, Hebr. Proph. ii, 618, 624; Bertholdt, Linleit. iv, 
1440, 1626, who maintain that the Idumeans were po- 
litically annihilated by Nebuchadnezzar; see Geseni- 
us, Comm. on Isa. i, 906: nor are the predictions of the 
utter desolation of Edom, e. g. Jer. xlix, 17 sq., to be 
pressed to their extreme fulfilment; see Heinrich, De 
LIdumea ejusque vastatione, Lips. 1782), and they even 
rent away a portion of southern Palestine (comp. Ezek. 
xxxv, 10), including the town of Hebron (4 Mace. v, 
65). During the Syrian rule they continued to evince 
their old ill will against the Jews (1 Mace. v, 3, 65; 2 
Mace. x, 15; xii, 32 sq.), until they were wholly sub- 
dued by John Hyrcanus (B.C. cir. 129), and, by agom- 
pulsory circumcision, were merged in the Jewish™state 
(VJosephus, Ant. xiii, 9,1; xv, 7,9; comp. War, iv, 5, 
5; yet they were invidiously termed half-Jews, Ant. 
xiv, 15,2). From that time Idumma continued under 
a Jewish prefect (srparnyéc, Joseph. Ant. xiv, 1, 3). 
One of these, Antipater, managed so to ingratiate him- 
self with the Jewish court, and, during the disputes 
concerning the Maccabman succession, wielded the 
procuratorship of all Juda, with which the friendship 
of the emperor had inyested him, with such efficiency 
(B.C. 47), that he eventually secured the supreme pow- 
er instead of Hyrcanus II (Joseph. Ant. xiv, 8,5). His 
son Herod became the acknowledged king of the Jews, 
and founded an Idumman dynasty in Palestine. Tdu- 
mea formed a province of his dominions, and was un- 
der the administration of a special governor (doywy, 
Joseph, Ant. xv, 7,9). Concerning the farther history 
of this people, we can here only remark, that the Idu- 
mans in the last Jewish contest acted the same ruin- 
ous part with the Jews themselves (Joseph. War, iy, 4, 
Land 5; vii, 8,1). The name of Edom or Edomite is 
to this day hateful to the Jews (Otho, Lex. Rabb. p. 
196; Lightfoot, Hor. Heb, p. 693), From the time of 
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the overthrow of the Jewish nation, the name of Idu- 


mea no longer occurs, but passes away in the wider 
denomination Arabia (comp. Steph. Byz. p. 334, 341; 
Strabo xvi, 760, 749); since already for a long period 
the southern part of the ancient land of the Edomites 
was reckoned, together with its metropolis Petra, to 
Arabia, and entitled separately from (the Jewish prov- 
ince) Idumza (Joseph. Ant. xiv,1,3; Xvii, 3,2; War, 
i, 13, 8); so that Idumza, while on the north it in- 
cluded in addition a Jewish district (comp. the term 
Idumzan for Jew, especially among the Roman poets, 
Celsii Hierob. ii, 469 sq.), at the same time was con- 
tracted in its southern boundary (comp. Ptol. v, 16, 10; 
vy, 17; Strabo, xvi, 760; Jerome in Obad.1); but this 
does not affect Biblical geography, and it would be 
difficult to reduce the point to full historical and topo- 
graphical clearness (see Reland, Palest. p. 69 sq.). 
See ARABIA; PETRA. , 

The form of government among the Edomitish peo- 
ple was, like that of surrounding nations, tribal (comp. 


Gen. xxxvi, 15 sq.), yet they originally (or at least 


earlier than the Israelites) had kings (Gen. =e 
sq.; Num. xx, 14; see Tuch on Gen. xxxvi, 9 sq.5 
Bertheau, Israel. Gesch. p. 207), who appear to have been 
freely chosen from among the clan-chieftains (princes, 
Gen. xxxvi, 40; Ezek. xxxii, 29; comp. Isa. xxxiv, 
12, and Gesenius, in loc.; Hengstenberg, Pent. ii, 299 
sq.), until (in the time of Solomon) a hereditary dy- 
nasty had established itself (1 Kings xi, 14 sq.). 
While the country remained under Israelitish sway, 
the native royal government was nearly superseded (1 
Kings xxii, 48); although under Jehoshaphat men- 
tion is made (2 Kings iii, 9, 26) of a king (viceroy) of 
the Edomites (in alliance with him), and from this 
time they seem to have had an uninterrupted line of 
kings (Amos ii, 1; Jer. xxvii, 3; Ezek. xxxii, 29). 
The principal mode of livelihood and employment of 
the Edomites were commerce by land by means of 
caravans (Heeren, Jdeen, i, 1, p. 107; Lengerke, Ken. 
i, 298; compare Ezek. xxviii, 16, where, however, the 
true reading is Aram ; see Havernick in loc.), probably 
to Elath and Ezion-geber, on the Red Sea; the rais- 
ing of cattle, agriculture, and the cultivation of vines 
(Num. xx, 17; Ezek. xxv, 13); according to Jerome 
(Onom.s. v. Fenon), also mining (see C.G. Flade, De re 
metall. Midianit., Edomit., et Phenic., Lips.n.d.). Re- 
specting their religion the Old Test. is entirely silent, 
except that it was some form of polytheism (2 Chron. 
xxv, 20); Josephus (Ant. xv, 7, 9) mentions one of 
their gods by the name of Coze (KoZé, ? MEP, the de- 
stroyer or ender; see Hitzig, Philist. p.265; and comp. 
Epiphan. Her. 55; Lengerke, Ken. i, 298). From 
the earliest times the wisdom of the Edomites, namely, 
of the Temanite branch, was celebrated (Obad. 8; Jer. 
xlix, 7). See Uz. (On the subject generally, see 
Van Iperen, Hist. crit. Edomeor. et Amalek. Leonard. 
1768; Hoffmann, in the Hall. Encyklop. I, xv, 146). 
—Winer, i, 292. See Ipumma. 

Ed’rei (Heb. Edre’i, "2758, mighty ; Sept. ’Edpa- 
civ and ’Edoair), the name of two cities. 

1. One of the metropolitan towns (Ashtaroth being 
the other) of the kingdom of Bashan, beyond the Jor- 
dan (Josh, xii, 4, 5; xiii, 12; Deut. iii, 10). It was 
here that Og, the gigantic king of Bashan, was defeat- 
ed by the Israelites, and lost his kingdom (Num. xxi, 
33-35; Deut. i, 4; iii, 1-8). drei afterwards belong- 
ed to eastern Manasseh (Josh. xiii, 31; Num. xxxii, 
33). It is probable that Edrei did not remain long in 
possession of the Israelites. May it not be that they 
abandoned it in consequence of its position within the 
borders of a wild region infested by numerous robber 
bands? The Lejah is the ancient Argob, and appears 
to have been the stronghold of the Geshurites; and 
they perhaps subsequently occupied Edrei (Josh. xii, 
4,5). It was the seat of a bishop in the early ages of 
Christianity (Reland, Palest, p. 547), and a bishop of 
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Adraa sat in the Council of Seleucia (A.D. 381) and 
ef Chalcedon (A.D. 451). In JD, 1142 the Crusaders 
under Baldwin III made a sudden attack upon Adraa, 
or Adratum, then popularly called also Civitas Ber- 
nardi de Stampis, but they encountered such obstacles 
in the difficult nature of the ground, the scarcity of 
water, and the valor of the inhabitants, that they were 
compelled to retreat (Will. Tyr. p. 895, 896, 1031). 
Abulfeda calls it Adsraat (Tab. Syr. 79). 

There are two ancient towns in Bashan which now 
claim the honor of being the representatives of Edrei. 
The one is called Edhra, and is situated on the south- 
west angle of the rocky district of Lejah, the Argob 
of the Hebrews, and the Trachonitis of the Greeks. 
The ruins of Edhra are among the most extensive in 
Hauran. The site is a strange one. It is a rocky 
promontory projecting from the Lejah [see TRacHo- 
niTis |, having an elevation of some thirty feet above 
the plain, which spreads out beyond it smooth as a sea, 
and of unrivalled fertility. The ruins are nearly three 
miles in circuit, and haye a strange, wild look, rising 
up in black shattered masses from the midst of black 
rocks. A number of the ancient houses still remain, 
though half buried beneath heaps of more modern 
ruins. Their walls, roofs, and doors are all of stone; 
they are low, massive, and simple in plan; and they 
bear the marks of the most remote antiquity. Some 
of them are doubtless as old as.the time of the Repha- 
im, and they are thus specimens of primeval architec- 
ture such as no other country could produce. Ata 
later period Edhra was adorned with many public 
edifices, now mostly in ruins. A large church still 
stands at the northern end of the town. <A Greek in- 
scription over the door informs us that it was original- 
ly a heathen temple, was conyerted into a church, and 
dedicated to St. George in A.D. 516. There are the 
walls of another church of St. Elias; and in the centre 
of the town a cloistered quadrangle, which appears to 
have been at first attached to a forum, and afterwards 
to a cathedral. On the public buildings and private 
houses are many Greek inscriptions. Some were cop- 
ied by Burckhardt, and some by Rev. J. L. Porter. 
At the time of the visit of the latter in 1854 the popu- 
lation amounted to about fifty families, of which some 
eight or ten were Christian, and the rest Mohamme- 
dan. A full account of the history and antiquities of 
Edrei is given in Porter’s Five Years in Damascus, ii, 
220 sq., and Handbook for Syria and Palestine, p. 532 
sq.; also in his Giaht Cities of Bashan, p. 94 sq. See 
also Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria, p. 57 sq.; Buck- 
inghamis Travels among the Arab Tribes, p. 274. 

The other place with which Edrei has been identi- 
fied is called Dera, and stands in a shallow wady in 
the open plain of Hauran, about fourteen miles south 
of Edhra. ‘The following reasons haye been assigned 
in favor of the other site. 1. The name Ldrez, which 
signifies ‘‘strength,’’ and the fact that it was the cap- 
ital of an ancient and warlike nation, naturally lead 
to the belief that it was a very strong city. Ancient 
cities were always, when possible, built on the tops of 
hills, or in rocky fastnesses, so as to be easily defend- 
ed. Edhra stands on a ridge of jagged rocks, and is 
so encompassed with cliffs and defiles as to be almost 
inaccessible. Dera, on the contrary, is in the open 
plain, and has no traces of old fortifications (G. Robin- 
son, Yravels in Palestine, ii, 168). 
lieve that the warlike Rephaim would have erected a 
royal city in such a position. 2. Dera has neither 
well nor fountain to attract ancient colonists to an un- 
defended site. Its supply of water was brought by 
an aqueduct from a great distance (Ritter, Palest. und 
Syr. ii, 834). 3. The ruins of Edhra are more ancient, 
more important, and much more extensive than those 
of Dera. The dwellings of Edhra possess all the char- 
acteristics of remote antiquity—massive walls, stone 
roofs, stone doors. The monuments now existing 
seem to show that it must have been an important 
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town from the time the Romans took possession of 
Bashan ; and that it, and not Dera, was the episcopal 
city of Adraa, which ranked next to Bostra (Reland 

Pal. p. 219, 223, 548). None of the buildings in the 
latter seem older than the Roman period (Dr. Smith 

in Robinson’s Bzb. Res. iii, App. p. 155, 1st enls)s On 
the other hand, the identification of Dera and Edrei 
can be traced back to Eusebius and Jerome, who say 
that Edrei was then called Adara (‘Adapd), and was 
a noted city of Arabia, twenty-four miles from Bostra 
(Onomast. s. v. Eodoaei, Esdrai). In another place 
they give the distance at twenty-five miles from Bos- 
tra and six from Ashtaroth (é. s. v. “Aoranws, Asta- 
roth, where the place in question is called ’Adoda, 
Ader). Adara is laid down in the Peutinger Tables 
as here indicated (Reland, Palest. p. 547; comp. Ptole- 
my, v,17, 7). There can be no doubt that the city 
thus referred to is the modern Dera; and the state- 
ment of Eusebius is too explicit to be set aside on the 
supposition that he has confounded the two sites in 
dispute. Moreover, it is improbable that the bounda- 
ries of Manasseh East extended so far as the locality 
of Edhra.. Most modern geographers have therefore 
concluded that Dera marks the real site of Edrei (Re- 
land, Palest. p. 547; Ritter, Palest. und Syr. ii, 834; 
Burckhardt, Syria, p. 241; Buckingham, Arab Tribes, 
p- 168; Schwarz, however, declares for the other posi- 
tion, Palest. p. 222).—Kitto, s. v.; Smith, s. v. 

2. A fortified town of northern Palestine, allotted to 
the tribe of Naphtali, and situated near Kedesh and 
Hazor (Josh. xix, 37). About two miles south of Ke- 
desh is a conical rocky hill called Tell Khuraibch, the 
“Tell of the ruin,” with some remains of ancient 
buildings on the summit and a rock-hewn tomb in its 
side. It is evidently an old site; and it may be that 
of the long-lost Edrei. The strength of the position, 
and its nearness to Kedesh, give probability to the 
supposition. Dr. Robinson (Bib. Res. iii, 365) sug- 
gests the identity of Tell Khuraibeh with Hazor (q. 
y.). For the objections to this theory, see Porter’s 
Handbook for Syria and Palestine, p. 442.-—Smith, s. v. 

Education, Hrsrew. Although nothing is more 
carefully inculcated in the Law than the duty of par- 
ents to teach their children its precepts and principles 
(Exod. xii, 26; xiii, 8,14; Deut. iv,5, 9,10; vi,2, 7, 203 
xi, 19, 21; Acts xxii, 3; 2 Tim. ili, 15; Susanna, 35 
Josephus, Ap. ii, 16, 17, 25), yet there is little trace 
among the Hebrews in earlier times of education in 
any other subjects. The wisdom, therefore, and in- 
struction, of which so much is said in the book of Proy- 
erbs, is to be understood chiefly of moral and religious 
discipline, imparted, according to the direction of the 
Law, by the teaching and under the example of par- 
Emtsy uo y.2;2 Sen ley LO Maver yndaeo Om yLilye lee mnloxcrnl, 
10; xii, 1; xvi, 22; xvil, 24; xxxi)? Implicit excep- 
tions to this statement may perhaps be found in the 
instances of Moses himself, who was brought up in all 
Egyptian learning (Acts vii, 22); of the writer of the 
book of Job, who was evidently well versed in natural 
history and in the astronomy of the day (Job xxxviii, 
31; xxxix, xl, xli); of Daniel and his companions in 
captivity (Dan. i, 4,17; and, above all, in the intellec- 
tual gifts and acquirements of Solomon, which were 
even more renowned than his political greatness (1 
Kings iv, 29, 84; x, 1-9; 2 Chron, ix, 1-8), and the 
memory of which has, with much exaggeration, been 
widely preserved in Oriental tradition. The state- 
ment made above may, however, in all probability, be 


jtaken as representing the chief aim of ordinary He- 


brew education, both at the time when the Law was 
best observed, and also when, after periods of national 
decline from the Mosaic standard, attempts were made 
by monarchs, as Jehoshaphat or Josiah, or by prophets, 
as Elijah or Isaiah, to enforce, or at least to ineulcate 
reform in the moral condition of the people on the basis 
of that standard (2 Kings xvii, 13; xxii, 8-20; 2 Chron. 
xvii, 7,9; 1 Kings xix, 14; Isa.i sq.). 
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In later times the prophecies, and comments on 
them as well as on the earlier Scriptures, together 
with other subjects, were studied (Prol. to Ecclus., and 
Ecclus, xxxviii, 24, 26; xxxix, 1-11). St. Jerome 
adds that Jewish children were taught to say by heart 
the genealogies (Jerome on Titus, iii, 9; Calmet, Dict. 
s.v. Généalogie). Parents were required to teach their 
children some trade, and he who failed to do so was said 
to be virtually teaching his child to steal (Mishna, K7d- 
dush. ii, 2, vol. iii, p. 413, Surenhus. ; Lightfoot, Chron. 
Temp. on Acts xviii, vol. ii, p. 79). 

The sect of the Essenes, though themselves abhor- 
ring marriage, were anxious to undertake, and careful 
in carrying out the education of children, but confined 
its subject matter chiefly to morals and the divine law 
(Josephus, War, ii, 8, 12; Philo, Quod omnis probus 
liber, ii, 458, ed. Mangey ; § 12, Tauchn.). 

Previous to the captivity, the chief depositaries of 
learning were the schools or colleges, from which, in 
most cases (see Amos vii, 14), proceeded that succession 
of public teachers who, at various times, endeavored to 
reform the moral and religious conduct of both rulers 
and people. (See Werkmeister, De prima scholarum 
ap. Hebr. origine, Jesnit. 1735 ; Hegewisch, 0b bet den 
Alten ijfentl. Erziehung war, Altona, 1811.) In these 
schools the Law was probably the chief subject of in- 
struction; the study of languages was little followed 
by any Jews till after the Captivity, but from that time 
the number of Jews residing in foreign countries must 
have made the knowledge of foreign languages more 
common than before (see Acts xxi, 37). From the 
time of the outbreak of the last war with the Romans, 
parents were forbidden to instruct their children in 
Greek literature (Mishna, Sotah, c. ix, 15, vol. iii, p. 
807, 308, Surenhus). Nor had it ever been generally 
pursued by the Jews (Origen, contra Celsum, ii, 34). 

Besides the prophetical schools, instruction was given 
by the priests in the Temple and elsewhere, but their 
subjects were doubtless exclusively concerned with re- 
ligion and worship (Lev. x, 11; Ezek. xliv, 23, 24; 1 
Chron. xxv, 7,8; Mal. ii, 7). Those sovereigns who 
exhibited any anxiety for the maintenance of the re- 
ligious element in the Jewish polity were conspicuous 
in enforcing the religious education of the people 2 
Chron. xvii, 7, 8,9; xix, 5, 8,11; 2 Kings xxiii, 2). 

From the time of the settlement in Canaan there 
must have been among the Jews persons skilled in 
writing and in accounts. Perhaps the neighborhood 
of the tribe of Zebulun to the commercial district of 
Pheenicia may have been the occasion of their reputa- 
tion in this respect. The ‘‘ writers” of that tribe are 
represented (Judg. v, 14) by the same word, 759, so- 
pher’, used in that passage of the levying of an army, 
or, perhaps, of a military officer (Gesenius, s. v.) as is 
applied to Ezra in reference to the Law (Ezra vii, 6); to 
Seraiah, David’s scribe or secretary (2 Sam. viii, 17); 
to Shebna, scribe to Hezekiah (2 Kings xviii, 37); 
Shemaiah (1 Chron. xxiv, 6); Baruch, scribe to Jere- 
miah (Jer, xxxvi, 32), and others filling like offices at 
various times, The municipal officers of the kingdom, 
especially in the time of Solomon, must have required 
a staff of well-educated persons in their various depart- 
ments under the recorder, "93372, mazkir”, or historiog- 


rapher, whose business was to compile memorials of 
the reign (2 Sam. viii, 16; xx, 24; 2 Kings xviii, 18; 
2 Chron. xxxiv, 8). Learning, in the sense aboye men- 
tioned, was at all times highly esteemed, and educated 
persons were treated with great respect, and, accord- 
ing to Rabbinical tradition, were called ‘‘ sons of the 
noble,” and allowed to take precedence of others at 
table (Lightfoot, Chr. Temp. Acts xvii, vol. ii, 79, fol. ; 
Hor. Hebr. Luke xiv, 8-24; ii, 540). The same author- 
ity deplores the degeneracy of later times in this re- 
spect (Mishna, Sotah, ix, 15, vol. iii, 308, Surenhus), 
To the schools of the prophets succeeded, after the 
Captivity, the synagogues, which were either them- 
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selves used as schools, or had places near them for that 
purpose. In most places there was at least one, and 
in Jerusalem, according to some, 394, according to oth- 
ers, 460 (Calmet, Dict. s. v. Ecoles). It was from these 
schools, and the doctrines of the various teachers pre- 
siding over them, of whom Gamaliel, Sammai, and 
Hillel were among the most famous, that many of 
those traditions and refinements proceeded by which 
the Law was in our Lord’s time encumbered and ob- 
scured, and which may be considered as represented, 
though in a highly exaggerated degree, by the Tal- 
mud. After the destruction of Jerusalem, colleges, in- 
heriting and probably enlarging the traditions of their 
predecessors, were maintained for a long time at Japh- 
ne in Galilee, at Lydda, at Tiberias, the most famous 
of all, and at Sepphoris. These schools, in process of 
time, were dispersed into other countries, and by de- 
grees destroyed. According to the principles laid 
down in the Mishna, boys at five years of age were to 
begin the Scriptures, at ten the Mishna, at thirteen 
they became subject to the whole Law (see Luke ii, 
46), at fifteen they entered the Gemara (Mishna, Pirk. 
Ab. iv, 20; v, 21, vol. iv, p. 460, 482, 486, Surenhus.). 
Teachers were treated with great respect, and both 
pupils and teachers were exhorted to respect each oth- 
er. Physical science formed part of the course of in- 
struction (zb. iii, 18). Unmarried men and women 
were not allowed to be teachers of boys (Mishna, A7d- 
dush. iv, 13, vol. iii, p. 383). In the schools the Rab- 
bins sat on raised seats, and the scholars, according to 
their age, sat on benches below or on the ground (Light- 
foot on Luke ti, 46; Philo, ut sup. 12, ii, 458, Mangey). 

Of female education we have little account in Scrip- 
ture, but it is clear that the prophetical schools included 
within their scope the instruction of females, who were 
occasionally invested with authority similar to that of 
the prophets themselves (Judg. iv, 4; 2 Kings xxii, 
14). Needlework formed a large, but by no means the 
only subject of instruction imparted to females, whose 
position in society and in the household must by no 
means be considered as represented in modern Oriental 
—including Mohammedan—usage (see Prov. xxi, 16, 
26; Hist. of Sus.3; Luke viii, 2,3; x, 39; Acts xiii, 
50; 2 Tim. i, 5). 

Among modern Mohammedans, education, even of 
boys, is of a most elementary kind, and of females still 
more limited. In one respect it may be considered as 
the likeness or the caricature of the Jewish system, 
viz. that besides the most common rules of arithmetic, 
the Koran is made the staple, if not the only subject of 
instruction. In Oriental schools, both Jewish and Mo- 
hammedan, the lessons are written by each scholar 
with chalk on tablets, which are cleaned for a fresh 
lesson. All recite their lessons together aloud; faults 
are usually punished by stripes on the feet. Female 
children are, among Mohammedans, seldom taught to 
read or write. A few chapters of the Koran are learn- 
ed by heart, and in some schools they are taught em- 
broidery and needlework. In Persia there are many 
public schools and colleges, but the children of the 
wealthier parents are mostly taught at home. The 
Koran forms the staple of instruction, being regarded 
as the model not only of doctrine, but of style, and the 
text-book of all science. In the colleges, however, 
mathematics are taught to some extent (Norberg, Opuse. 
li, 144 sq.; Shaw, Travels, p. 194; Rauwolff, Travels, 
vii, 60; Burckhardt, Syria, p. 326; Travels in Arabia, 
i, 275; Porter, Damascus, ii, 95; Lane, Mod. Egypt. i, 
89, 93; Englishw. in Eg. ii, 28, 31; Wellsted, Arabia, ii, 
6, 395; Chardin, Voyages, iv, 224, Langles; Olearius, 
Travels, p. 214, 215; Pietro della Valle, Viaggi, ii, 188). 
—Smith,s.v. On the subject generally, see Jahn, 
Bibl. Arch. § 106, 166; Ursini, Antiquitt. Hebr. scholast. 
acad, Hafn. 1702; also in Ugolini Thesaur. xxi); Du- 
mor, De scholis et academ vett. Hebr.(Wirceb. 1782 ; un- 
critical); Purmann, De re scholastica Judeor. (Fref. 
1779) ; Seiferheld, in Beyschlag’s Sylloge var. opuse. i, 
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582 sq.; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. ii, 917 sq.; Hartmann, Ver- 
bind. des A. T. mit den Neuen, p.377 sq. ; Gfrérer, Gesch. 
d. Urchristenth. Tas in Beer, Skizzen einer Gesch. 
der Erziehung u. des Unterr, bei den Israeliten (Prague 
1832; a superficial work). See Scuoon. 


EDUCATION FOR THE MINIstTRY. 
THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION. 


Edumia, a place thus described by Eusebius and 
Jerome (in the Onomasticon, s. v. "Edouptia, Edomia) : 
“of the tribe of Benjamin; and there is still a village 
Eduma, ’Edoupd, in Acrabatine, about twelve miles 
east of Neapolis.’’ From this language, Leclerc (not. 
in loc.) infers that Adwmmim is meant; but this lay 
farther south. Van de Velde finds the locality in the 
modern village Daumeh, S.E. of Nablous (Narrat. ii, 
808) ; a coincidence first pointed out by Robinson (Re- 
searches, iii, 103), as lying in the prescribed position, 
although not within the tribe of Benjamin (apparently 
a conjecture of Euseb.). It is situated on the table- 
land overlooking the Jordan valley, and contains a 
fountain and ancient sepulchres in the outskirts (Rob- 
inson, Later Researches, p. 292, 293). 


E’duth (4552, eduth’, precept, as it is often ren- 
dered; Sept. and Vulg. translate accordingly) stands 
(besides being translated elsewhere in its ordinary ac- 
ceptation) as a part (in connection with ‘‘Shushan’’ 
either sing. or plur.) of the inscription of certain poet- 
ical compositions, indicating that the contents were of 
a revealed or sacred character (title of Psa, 1x, lxxx). 
See SHOSHANNIM. 

Edward III, Conressor, king of the Anglo-Sax- 
ons, was born in Oxfordshire in 1004, and died Jan, 5, 
1066. He was canonized by Pope Alexander III, and 
styled “ Confessor’’ in the bull of canonization. The 
only ground for this was the fact that when, in 1044, 
he married Editha, daughter of earl Godwin, he in- 
formed her that he would make her his queen, but that 
she should not share his bed. He kept this unnatural 
vow, and for it, in spite of a licentious life, he was 
sainted by the Pope. 


Edward VI, king of England, son of Henry VIII 
by his wife Jane Seymour, was born at Hampton 
Court, October 12,1537. He is mentioned here rather 
for the great events of his reign than for his personal 
qualities, though these were excellent. He was 
crowned in 1547, and his uncle, Edward Seymour, af- 
terwards earl of Somerset, became Protector of the 
kingdom. ‘He was attached to the principles of the 
Reformation, and during his rule great strides were 
made towards the establishment of Protestantism in 
England. The images were removed from the church- 
es; refractory Roman Catholic bishops were imprison- 
ed; the laity were allowed the cup at the ceremony of 
the Lord’s Supper; all ecclesiastical processes were 
ordered to run in the king’s name; Henry’s famous 
six articles (known as the Bloody Statute) were re- 
pealed ; a new service-book, compiled by Cranmer and 
Ridley, assisted by eleven other divines, was drawn 
up, and ordered to be used, and is known as the First 
Prayer -book of Edward VI (see Common PRAYER- 
BOOK); and the celibacy of the clergy ceased to be ob- 
ligatory” (Chambers, Hncyclopedia, s. v.). The young 
king was in full sympathy with the Reformation ; but 
his plans, and those of his counsellors, were arrested 
by his death, July 6, 1553. 


Edwards, Bela Bates, D.D., was born in South- 
ampton, Mass., July 4, 1802, and graduated at Am- 
herst College in 1824, and at Andover Theological 
Seminary in 1830. He served as a tutor in Amherst 
College during the years 1827-28, and as assistant 
secretary of the American Education Society during 
the years 1828-33. In 1837 he was ordained as a 
minister of the Gospel, and was also appointed pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in Andover Theological Seminary ; 
and in 1848 he was elected associate professor of sa- 


See Ministry; 


‘became scholar and fellow. 
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cred literature, as successor of Professor Moses Stuart 

in the same institution. From 1828 to 1842 he edited 
the American Quarterly Register. He established in 
1833 the American Quarterly Observer. After publish- 
ing two volumes of it, he united it with the Biblical 
Repository, and was sole editor of the combined peri- 
odicals from January, 1835, to January, 1838. From 
1844 to 1852 he was the senior editor of the Bibliotheca 
Sacra, For twenty-three years he was employed in 
Superintending periodical literature, and, with the as- 
sistance of several associates, has left thirty-one oc- 
tavo volumes as the monuments of his enterprise and 
industry in this department of labor. He also edited 
several duodecimo volumes, among which are the 
Eclectic Reader, the Biography of Self-taught Men, the 
Memoir of Henry Martyn, to which he prefixed an In- 
troductory Essay. He published many articles in the 
religious newspapers, various pamphlets, and impor- 
tant parts of several volumes, such as the German Se- 
lections, by professors Edwards and Park; Classical 
Studies, by professors Edwards, Sears, and Felton. He 
injured his constitution by his unremitting toils, and 
was compelled to make the tour of Europe for his 
health, and to spend two winters in the South. He 
died at Athens, Ga., April 20, 1852, in the fiftieth year 
of his age. He was distinguished not only for his po- 
etic sentiment, large erudition, soundness of judg- 
ment, skill as an instructor, and eloquence as a 
preacher, but also for his delicacy of taste, his tender 
sensibilities, and, above all, his deep, earnest, and uni- 
form piety. Some of his discourses and essays, with 
a memoir of his life by E, A. Park, were published in 
Boston in 1853 in two duodecimo volumes. (. A. P.) 


Edwards, John, D.D., one of the strongest Cal- 
vinistic divines the Church of England has produced. 
He was born at Hertford Feb. 26, 1737, and was edu- 
cated at Merchant-Taylor’s School, London. In 16353 
he entered St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he 
He was minister of Trin- 
ity Church, Cambridge, from 1664 to about 1676, when 
he was made rector of St. Peter’s, Colchester. He re- 
turned to Cambridge in 1679, and there wrote indus- 
triously on controversial theology. He died April 16, 
1716. ‘‘It may be questioned whether, since the days 
of Calvin himself, there has existed a more decided 
Calvinist than Dr. Edwards. He has been termed the 
Paul, the Augustine, the Bradwardine, the Calvin of 
his age. Such was his abhorrence of Arminianism 
that he contended, with the old Puritans, that there is 
a close connection between it and popery.’”’ His prin- 
cipal writings are, Theologia reformata, or the Body 
and Substance of the Christian Religion, comprised in 
distinct Discourses or Treatises upon the Apostles’ Creed, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments (Lond. 
1713-26, 3 vols. fol.): —A complete History or Survey 
of all the Dispensations or Methods of Religion (London, 
1699, 2 vols. 8vo):—The Arminian Doctrines condemn- 
ed by the Scriptures (Lond. 1711, 8vo):—Authority of 
the O. and N. T. (Lond. 1693, 3 vols. 8yo) :—Eaercita- 
tions, critical, theological, etc., on important places in the 
O. and N. T. (Lond. 1702, 8vo) :—Socinianism unmask- 
ed (Lond. 1697, 8vo) :—The Doctrine of Faith and Jus- 
tification (Lond. 1708, 8vo).—Jones, Christ. Biography, 
s.v.; Kippis, Biographia Britannica, vol. v. 


Edwards, Jonathan, was born at East Windsor, 
Conn., on the 5th of October, 1703. His great-great- 
grandfather on the paternal side was the Rey. Richard 
Edwards, a clergyman in London in the time of queen 
Elizabeth. His great-grandfather, William Edwards, 
was born in England, came to America about the 
year 1640, and was an honorable trader in Hartford, 
Conn. His grandfather, Richard Edwards, was born 
at Hartford, and spent his life there as a respectable 
and wealthy merchant. His father, Rev. Timothy 
Edwards, was born in Hartford May 14, 1669. He 
entered Harvard College in 1687, “and received the 
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two degrees of Bachelor and Master of Arts on the 
same day, July 4, 1691, one in the morning and the 
other in the afternoon, ‘an uncommon mark of respect 
paid to his extraordinary proficiency in learning.’”’ 
He was ordained pastor of the church at Hast Windsor 
in May, 1694. In 1711 he was appointed, by the Leg- 
islature of Connecticut, chaplain of the troops sent on 
an important expedition to Canada. He was distin- 
guished for his scholarship, devoutness, and general 
weight of character. He generally preached extem- 
pore, and until he had passed his seventieth year he did 
not often write the heads of his discourses. He lived 
to enjoy the fame of his son, and died January 27, 1758. 
On the maternal side, the great-grandfather of Presi- 
dent Edwards was Anthony Stoddard, Esq., who emi- 
grated from the west of England to Boston, and was a 
member of the General Court from 1664 to 1684. The 
grandfather of Edwards was the Rey. Solomon Stod- 
dard, of Northampton, Mass., one of the most erudite 
and powerful clergymen of New England. Edwards’s 
mother was Esther, the second child of the Northamp- 
ton pastor, a lady of excellent education and rare 
strength of character. 

The history of President Edwards cannot be fully 
understood without considering that both on the pa- 
ternal and maternal side he was allied with families 
belonging to the ecclesiastical aristocracy of New 
England. He was an only son, and had ten sisters, 
some of whom became the wives of eminent men. He 
was trained by his father and his four eldest sisters 
(all of whom were proficients in learning) for Yale 
College, which he entered in 1716, just before he was 
thirteen years of age. During the next year his fa- 
vorite study was Locke on the Human Understanding. 
“Taking that book into his hand upon some occasion 
not long before his death, he said to some of his select 
friends who were then with him, that he was beyond 
expression entertained and pleased with it when he 
read it in his youth at college; that he was as much 
engaged, and had more satisfaction and pleasure in 
studying it, than the most greedy miser in gathering 
up handfuls of silver and gold from some new-discoy- 
ered treasure.’”? When about twelve years of age he 
wrote a paper which indicates that he had been thor- 
oughly interested in the question of Materialism. At 
about the same age he composed some remarkable pa- 
pers on questions in natural philosophy. Having dis- 
tinguished himself at college as an acute thinker, and 
also as an impassioned writer, he took his Bachelor’s 
degree in 1720, and delivered the ‘‘ salutatory, which 
was also the valedictory oration.” 

When he was a boy, probably about the age of sev- 
en or eight years, he began to develop his religious 
character. He writes: “I was then very much af 
fected for many months, and concerned about the 
things of religion and my soul’s salvation, and was 
abundant in religious duties. I used to pray five 
times a day in secret, and to spend much time in re- 
ligious conyersation with other boys, and used to meet 
with them to pray together. I experienced I know 
not what kind of delight in religion. I, with some of 
my schoolmates, joined together and built a booth in a 
swamp, in a very retired spot, for a place of prayer; 
and, besides, I had particular secret places of my own 
in the woods where I used to retire by myself, and 
was from time to time much affected. My affections 
seemed to be lively and easily moved, and I seemed to 
be in my element when engaged in religious duties.”’ 
Reflecting on these fervid emotions, Edwards after- 
ward regarded them as no signs of genuine piety. 
He was keen in his analysis of character, and was 
wont to encourage, not only in others, but also in him- 
self, the habit of severe self-examination, and of jeal- 
ous watchfulness against the influence of self-loye. 
Although from his earliest childhood he had been duti- 
ful, docile, and exemplary in his outward demeanor 
yet he writes concerning his boyhood and youth; «] 
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was at times very uneasy, especially towards the lat- 
ter part of my time at college, when it pleased God to 
seize me with a pleurisy, in w. he brought me nigh 
to the grave, and shook me over the pit of hell. And 
yet it was not long after my recovery before I fell 
again into my old ways of sin. But God would not 
suffer me to go on with any quietness. I had great 
and violent inward struggles, till, after many conflicts 
with wicked inclinations, repeated resolutions, and 
bonds that I laid myself under by a kind of vows to 
God, I was brought wholly to break off all former 
wicked ways, and all ways of known outward sin, and 
to apply myself to seek salvation, and practice many 
religious duties, but without that kind of affection and 
delight which I had formerly experienced.” With 
his characteristic fidelity in scrutinizing his motives, 
he looked with distrust on his seeking the Lord after 
this ‘‘ miserable manner, which,” he says, “ has made 
me sometimes since to question whether it ever issued 
in that which was saying, being ready to doubt wheth- 
er such miserable seeking ever succeeded.” At length, 
however, but precisely at what period he does not state, 
he began to entertain an abiding confidence in his hay- 
ing been regenerated by the Holy Ghost. In the po- 
etic and fervid style which often characterizes his 
writings, he says: ‘‘I began to have a new kind of 
apprehensions and ideas of Christ, and the work of re- 
demption, and the glorious way of salvation by him. 
This I know not how to express otherwise than by a 
calm, sweet abstraction of soul from all the concerns 
of this world, and sometimes a kind of vision, or fixed 
ideas and imaginations of being alone in the mountains 
or some solitary wilderness, far from all mankind, 
sweetly conversing with Christ, and rapt and swallow- 
ed up in God.” On one occasion ‘‘T walked abroad 
alone in a solitary place in my father’s pasture for con- 
templation. As I was walking there, and looking upon 
the sky and clouds, there came into my mind so sweet 
a sense of the glorious majesty and grace of God as I 
know not how to express. I seemed to see them both 
in a sweet conjunction, majesty and meekness joined 
together; it was a sweet, and gentle, and holy majes- 
ty, and also a majestic meekness, an awful sweetness, 
a high, and great, and holy gentleness. After this 
my sense of divine things gradually increased, and be- 
came more and more lively, and had more of that in- 
ward sweetness. The appearance of every thing was 
altered; there seemed to be, as it were, a calm, sweet 
cast or appearance of divine glory in almost every 
thing. God’s excellency, his wisdom, his purity, and 
love, seemed to appear in every thing—in the sun, 
moon, and stars; in the clouds and blue sky; in the 
grass, flowers, trees; in the water and all nature— 
which used greatly to fix my mind. I often used to 
sit and view the moon for a long time, and in the day 
spent much of my timein viewing the clouds and sky, 
to behold the sweet glory of God in these things, in 
the mean time singing forth with a low voice my con- 
templations of the Creator and Redeemer, and scarce 
any thing in all the works of nature was so sweet to 
me as thunder and lightning; formerly nothing had 
been so terrible to me. Before, I used to be uncom- 
monly terrified with thunder, and to be struck with 
terror when I saw a thunder-storm rising; but now, on 
the contrary, it rejoiced me. I felt God, if I may so 
speak, at the first appearance of a thunder-storm, and 
used to take the opportunity at such times to fix my- 
self in order to view the clouds, and see the lightnings 
play, and hear the majestic and awful voice of God’s 
thunder, which oftentimes was exceedingly entertain- 
ing, leading me to sweet contemplations of my great 
and glorious God. While thus engaged it always 
seemed natural for me to sing or chant forth my med- 
itations, or to speak my thoughts in soliloquies with a 
singing voice.”’ 

The sharpness of his intellect, the activity of his 
imagination, the liveliness of his sensibilities, and the 
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depth of his piety, were regarded as signs of his being 
called of God to the ministry of the Gospel. Having 
been a resident scholar nearly two years at Yale Col- 
lege after his graduation, and having pursued his the- 
ological studies during that period, he was “‘ approba- 
ted” as a preacher in June or July, 1722, several 
months before he was nineteen years of age. From 
August, 1722, until April, 1723, he preached to a small 
Presbyterian church in New York city. His eloquence 
fascinated his hearers, but he felt compelled to decline 
their urgent invitations to become their pastor. In 
his solitary walks along the silent banks of the Hudson 
he learned more and more of ‘‘the bottomless depths 
of secret corruption and deceit’’ belonging to his heart, 
and of the beauty and amiableness of true holiness. 

“ Holiness, as I then wrote down some of my contem- 

plations on it, appeared to me to be of a sweet, pleas- 

ant, charming, serene, calm nature, which brought an 

inexpressible purity, brightness, peacefulness, and rav- 

ishment to the soul. In other words, that it made the 

soul like a field or garden of God, with all manner of 

pleasant flowers, enjoying a sweet calm, and the gentle, 

vivifying beams of the sun. The soul of a true Chris- 

tian, as I then wrote my meditations, appeared like 

such a little white flower as we see in the spring of the 

year, low and humble on the ground, opening its bos- 
om to receive the pleasant beams of the sun’s glory; 

rejoicing, as it were, in a calm rapture; diffusing 

around a sweet fragrancy; standing peacefully and 

lovingly in the midst of other flowers round about, all 

in like manner opening their bosoms to drink in the 

light of the sun.” It was during his residence in New 

York that he wrote the first thirty-four of his well- 

known ‘‘ Resolutions” for the government of his life. 

In September, 1723, he was called to a tutorship in 
Yale College. Having passed the preceding winter 
and spring in severe study at the college, he entered 
on his tutorship in June, 1724, and left it in September, 
1726. After having declined various invitations to 
take the oversight of churches, he was ordained Febru- 
ary 15, 1727, as pastor of the church in Northampton, 
a colleague with his celebrated grandfather, Solomon 
Stoddard. He rose at once into eminence as a preach- 
er, especially as a preacher of the divine law, of the 
divine sovereignty, of man’s entire sinfulness by na- 
ture, of justification by faith, and of eternal punish- 
ment. He often spoke extempore; he seldom made a 
gesture; his voice was not commanding; his power 
was that of deep thought and strong feeling. Dr. 
Trumbull says that when Mr. Edwards was preaching 
at Enfield, Conn., ‘‘there was such a breathing of dis- 
tress and weeping that the preacher was obliged to 
speak to the people and desire silence that he might be 
heard.” A gentleman remarked to President Dwight 
that when, in his youth, he heard Mr. Edwards describe 
the day of judgment, he fully supposed that immediate- 
ly at the close of the sermon “the Judge would de- 
scend, and the final separation take place.” During 
the delivery of one of his most overwhelming discourses 
in the pulpit of a minister unused to such power, this 
minister is said to have forgotten himself so far as to 
pull the preacher by the coat, and try to stay the tor- 
rent of such appalling eloquence by the question, ‘Mr. 
Edwards! Mr. Edwards! is not God a merciful Be- 
ing?” 

In February, 1729, in consequence of the death of 
Mr. Stoddard, the entire charge of the congregation at 
Northampton was devolved on Mr. Edwards. In 173 
and 1735 occurred a remarkable ‘‘ awakening” of re- 
ligious feeling in his parish ; another occurred in 1740, 
at which period he became a bosom friend of George 
Whitefield. 
ligious activity he pregched with a force which oyer- 
awed his hearers. While his parochial labors were 
multifarious and earnest, he studied the phenomena of 
the revival with the keenness of a philosopher, and 
they prompted him to write some of his most acute 
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During both these developments of re- | 
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disquisitions. _ Indeed, nearly all the works which he 
published during his ministry at Northampton indicate 
the degree in which he labored for the promotion or 
the regulation of those religious “awakenings” for 
which his ministry was distinguished. Some of these 
works are merely sermons, others are larger treatises. 
They bear the following titles: God glorified in Man’s 
Dependence (1731) :—A divine and supernatural Light 
imparted to the Soul by the Spirit of God (1734 ; a ser- 
mon noted for its spiritual philosophy): — Curse ye 
Meroz (1735) :—A faithful Narrative of the surprising 
Work of God in the Conversion of many hundred Souls 
im Northampton, etc. (London, 1736) :—Five Discourses 
prefixed to the American Edition of this Narrative 
(1738) :—Sinners in the Hands of an angry God (1741; 
one of his most terrific sermons) :—Sorrows of the be- 
reaved spread before Jesus (1741) : — Distinguishing 
Marks of a Work of the true Spirit (1741) :—Thoughts 
on the Revival in New England, etc. (1742)!— The 
Watchman’s Duty and Account (1743) :—The true Ex- 
cellency of a Gospel Minister (1744):—A Treatise con- 
cerning religious A ffections (1745 ; one of his most spir- 
itual and analytical works):—An humble Attempt to 
promote explicit Agreement and visible Union among 
God's People in extraordinary Prayer (1746) :—True 
Saints, when absent from the Body, present with the Lord 
(1747) :-—God's awful Judgments in breaking the strong 
Rods of the Community (1748) :—Life and Diary of the 
Rev. David Brainerd (1749; a volume which exerted a 
decisive influence on Henry Martyn, and has affected 
the missionary spirit of the English as well as Ameri- 
can churches) :—Christ the Example of Gospel Ministers 
(1749) :-—Qualifications for full Communion in the visible 
Church (1749; a treatise of historical as well as theo- 
logical importance) :—Farewell Sermon to the People of 
Northampton (1750; called ‘‘the best farewell sermon 
ever written’), 

The last two publications suggest the most sorrow- 
ful event of President Edwards’s life. He was dis- 
missed from his Northampton pastorate on the 22d of 
June, 1750. As early as 1744 he had offended many, 
and among them some of the most influential families 
in his congregation, by certain stringent measures 
which he adopted in regard to alleged immoralities 
prevalent at Northampton. The whole parish was 
shaken by his resolute and uncompromising reproofs, 
and was predisposed to resist any subsequent innova- 
tion which he might make. His grandfather, Mr. 
Stoddard, had favored the principle that unconverted 
persons who are not immoral haye a right to partake 
of the Lord’s Supper. ‘The authoritative influence of 
Mr. Stoddard had induced not only the Northampton 
Church, but also many other churches, to adopt that 
principle. Mr. Edwards, after prolonged deliberation, 
opposed it. The entire community was aroused by 
his boldness in controverting the teachings of a man 
like Solomon Stoddard, ‘‘ whose word was law.’ <Af- 
ter a prolonged and earnest controversy, he was eject- 
ed from the office which he had adorned for more than 
twenty-three years. He never saw occasion to change 
the opinions which were so obnoxious to his people; 
and two years after his dismission he published a work 
entitled Misrepresentation corrected and Truth vindica- 
ted in a Reply to Mr. Solomon Williams’s Book on Qual- 
ifications for Communion ; to which is added a Letter 
from Mr. Edwards to his late Flock at Northampton 
(1752). After his death, and after a disastrous con- 
troversy through the land, his principles prevailed 
among the eyangelical churches. 

At the present day, when the dismission of pastors 
is so frequent, we cannot easily imagine the mortifica- 
tion and injury which Edwards suffered in conse- 
quence of his difficulties with his parish. He was in 
his forty-seventh year, and had accumulated no prop- 
erty for the support of his large and expensive family, 
He was compelled to receive pecuniary aid from his 
friends in remote parts of this country and in Great 
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Britain. His wife was a descendant from the earls of 
Kingston, and was a lady of rare accomplishments. 
The description which he wrote of her in her girlhood 
was pronounced by Dr, Chalmers to be one of the most 
beautiful compositions in the language. He was mar- 
ried to her on the 27th of July, 1727, and at the time 
of his-dismission, his eldest son, afterwards judge Tim- 
othy Edwards, was about twelve years of age; his 
second son, afterwards Dr. Jonathan Edwards, was 
about five years of age; and his youngest son, after- 
wards judge Pierpont Edwards, was an infant of two 
or three months; his third daughter, afterwards the 
mother of Aaron Burr, was in her eighteenth year ; 
and his fourth daughter, afterwards the mother of 
president Timethy Dwight, was in her sixteenth year. 
He had a family of three sons and seven daughters— 
another daughter, Jerusha, having died three years 
before his dismission. She was betrothed to David 
Brainerd, who had been a cherished inmate of her fa- 
ther’s family. 

In July, 1751, about a year after his dismission, Ed- 
wards was installed pastor of the small Congregational 
church in Stockbridge, Mass., and missionary of the 
Housatonic tribe of Indians at that place. He preach- 
ed extemporaneously to the Indians through an inter- 
preter. In this uncultivated wilderness he was sadly 
afflicted with the fever and ague, and other disorders 
incident to the new settlements. He published a 
characteristic sermon in 1752, entitled True Grace dis- 
tinguished from the Experience of Devils, In 1754 he 
published the most celebrated of his works—his Essay 
on the Freedom of the Wil. Of this essay there are 
conflicting interpretations. One school of interpreters 
contend that he believed in a literal inability of the 
soul to act otherwise than it does act; another school 
contend that he did not believe in an inability which 
is natural and literal, but only in one which is moral, 
Jigurative, ‘an inability improperly so called.” One 
school contend that he believed liberty to consist in 
the mere power of doing what the soul has previously 
willed, of outwardly executing what the soul has an- 
tecedently chosen; another school contend that he 
believed liberty to consist in the power of electing 
either of two or more objects—such a power that men 
are not ‘at all hindered by any fatal necessity from 
doing, and even willing and choosing as they please, 
with full freedom; yea, with the highest kind of lib- 
erty that ever was thought of, or that ever could pos- 
sibly enter into the heart of any man to conceive’’ 
(Letter to a Scotch theologian). One school regard 
Edwards as agreeing with those Calvinists who sup- 
pose that ‘‘man, in his state of innocency, had freedom 
and power to do that which is good and well-pleasing 
to God, but yet mutably so that he might fall from it,” 
and that ‘man, by his fall into a state of sin, hath 
wholly lost all ability of will to any spiritual good ac- 
companying salvation ;’’ another school regard Ed- 
wards as denying this proposition in its literal, and 
affirming it only in its yigurative sense, and believing 
that since the Fall man has all the freedom or liberty 
which he ever had, or can be imagined to have. . One 
class of critics suppose him to believe that motives are 
the efficient or the necessitating causes of volitions; 
another class suppose him to believe that the volition 
is the result of motive as an occasion, rather than the 
necessary effect of motive as a cause. The latter class 
interpret his whole theory of the will in the light of 
the following remark of Edwards to the Scotch divine: 
“On the contrary, I have largely declared that the 
connection between antecedent things and consequent 
ones, which takes place with regard to the acts of 
men’s wills, which is called moral necessity, is called 
by the name of necessity improperly, and that all such 
terms as must, cannot, impossible, unable, irresistible, 
unavoidable, wnvincible, etc., when applied here, are not 
applied in their proper signification, and are either 
used nonsensically and with perfect insignificance, or 
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in a sense quite diverse from their original and proper 
meaning, and their use in common speech, and that 
such a necessity as attends the acts of men’s wills is 
more properly called certainty than necessity, it being 
no other than the certain connection between the sub- 
ject and predicate of the proposition which affirms 
their existence.’”’? It is asserted by many that Ed- 
wards makes no distinction between the will and the 
sensibilities ; it is thought by some that he does make 
a distinction; the acts of the will being acts of moral 
choice, the processes of the sensibilities being what he 
elsewhere terms ‘‘natural or animal feelings or affec- 
tions.” 

During his virtual banishment to the Stockbridge 
wilderness he wrote another of his more noted works, 
entitled The great Christian Doctrine of Original Sin 
defended, etc. The work was finished May 26, 1757, 
but was not published until 1758, several months after 
his death. Perhaps the distinctive peculiarity of this 
treatise is his defence of the doctrine that there was a 
constituted oneness or identity of Adam and his poster- 
ity ;’’ that they constituted, “‘as it were, one complex 
person, or one moral whole;” that as a tree, when a 
century old, is one plant with the little sprout from 
which it grew—as the body of a man, when forty years 
old, is one with the infant body from which it grew— 
as the body and soul are one with each other, so there 
is a divine ‘* constitution” according to which Adam 
and his posterity are ‘‘looked upon as one, and dealt 
with accordingly ;”’ that in his descendants ‘‘ the Jirsé 
existing of a corrupt disposition is not to be looked upon 
as sin belonging to them, distinct from their participa- 
tion in Adam’s first sin;”’ that ‘‘the guz/t a man has 
upon his soul at his first existence is one and simple, 
viz. the guilt of the original apostasy, the guilt of the 
sin by which the species first rebelled against God. 
This, and the guilt arising from the first corruption or 
depraved disposition of the heart, are not to be looked 
upon as fico things distinctly imputed and charged 
upon men in the sight of God,”’ but are one and the 
same thing, according to an arbitrary constitution, like 
that which causes the continued identity of a river 
which is constantly flowing, or of an animal body 
which is constantly fluctuating. ‘‘When I call this 
an arbitrary constitution, I mean that it is a constitu- 
tion which depends on nothing but the divine will, 
which divine will depends on nothing but the divine 
wisdom.” During his retirement at Stockbridge, Ed- 
wards wrote his Dissertation concerning the End for 
which God created the World, and also his Dissertation 
concerning the Nature of true Virtue. On the former 
of these treatises he had expended much, and on the 
latter a life-long study. One class of his interpreters 
suppose that he wrote the first of these treatises with 
the design, and that the treatise has been followed 
with the result, of modifying the popular aspect of 
Calvinism, and of thereby removing some of the pop- 
ular objections to the system as formerly held. They 
suppose that he designed to make the sovereignty of 
God appear the more amiable by showing that it is in- 
tent on the highest interests of his creatures; that the 
glory of God and the well-being of the universe are 
one and the, same thing, and therefore, when God is 
said to govern the universe for his own glory, he is 
also said to govern it for its own well-being. In the 
second of the two last-named treatises, a treatise 
which, like the first, and like many of his other essays, 
was designed to reconcile reason with faith—a treatise 
the rudiments of which were written in his boyhood, 
and are found scattered through many of his published 
works—he reduces all moral goodness to ‘the love of 
being in general,’’ and this love he considers an act of 
the will as distinct from ‘animal or natural feeling,” 
Those Calvinistic divines who believe that all the vir- 
tues, such as faith, justice, etc., are in their nature ac- 
tive, and are mere forms of benevolence, and that all 
sin is equally active, and is the elective preference of 
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an inferior above a superior good, appeal to Edwards’s 
Dissertation on Virtue as having given a marked im- 
pulse to what has been called by various names, such 
as the new, or the New England, or the Hopkinsian 
divinity. The two last-named dissertations were not 
published until 1788, thirty years after his death. In 
1764 eighteen of Edwards’s sermons were published in 
a volume, to which was prefixed his memoir by Dr. 
I In 1777 his celebrated History of 
Redemption, in 1788 a new volume of his sermons, in 
1789 another new volume of his sermons, in 1793 his 
Miscellaneous Observations on important Theological Sub- 


Jects, in 1796 his Remarks on important Theological Con- 


troversies, were all published at Edinburgh, Scotland. 
His published works were collected and printed in 
eight volumes at Worcester, Mass., under the editor- 
ship of Dr, Samuel Austin, in 1809, and have been re- 
published repeatedly in England and America. <A 
larger edition of his writings, in ten volumes, including 
a new memoir, and much new material, especially his 
Notes on the Bible, was published at New York in 1829, 
under the editorial care of Rey. Dr. Sereno Edwards 
Dwight. Parts of this edition have been republished 
in England. In 1852, his work entitled Charity and its 
Fruits was published for the first time, and more re- 
cently a volume of his writings has been printed in 
England, which has never been reprinted in America. 

One of most interesting aspects in which president 
Edwards may be viewed is that og influence over 
Whitefield, Brainerd, and two of his theological pupils, 
Bellamy and Hopkins, Another is that of his influ- 
ence over European scholars and divines. Several of 


his treatises were published in Great Britain before | 


they were published in America, and the estimate 
formed of him by Dr. Erskine, Dr. Chalmers, Robert 
Hall, Dugald Stewart, Sir Henry Moncrief, Sir James 
Mackintosh, Dr. Priestley, Dr. George Hill, Isaac Tay- 
lor, and others, is higher than that expressed by men 
of the same relative position in this country. Itis a 
remarkable fact that, while living in a kind of exile as 
a missionary among the Indians at Stockbridge, he 
was invited to the presidency of the college at Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. He was elected to the office on the 
26th of September, 1757. In his first response to the 
trustees he expressed his great surprise at their ap- 
pointment, and, among other reasons for declining it, 
he said, with his characteristic simplicity, ‘‘I have a 
constitution in many respects peculiarly unhappy, at- 
tended with flaccid solids, vapid, sizy, and scarce flu- 
ids, and a low tide of spirits, often occasioning a kind 
of childish weakness and contemptibleness of speech, 
presence, and demeanor, with a disagreeable dulness 
and stiffness much unfitting me for conversation, but 
more especially for the government of a college.’’ He 
was dismissed from his Stockbridge pastorate January 
4, 1758, after having labored in it six years and a half. 
He spent a part of January and all of February at 
Princeton, performing some duties at the college, but 
was not inaugurated until the 16th of February, 1758. 
He was inoculated for the small-pox on the 23d of the 
same month; and after the ordinary effects of the in- 
oculation had nearly subsided, a secondary fever su- 
pervened, and he died on the 22d of March, 1758, He 
had then resided at Princeton about nine weeks, and 
had been the inaugurated president of the college just 
five weeks. His age was 54 years, 6 months, and 17 
days. His father died in his 89th year, only two 
months before him; his son-in-law, president Burr, 


died in his 42d year, only six months before him ; his | 


daughter, Mrs. President Burr, died in her 27th year, 
only sixteen days after him; his wife died in her 49th 
year, only six months and ten days after him. The 
three last named are interred in the same burial- 
ground at Prineeton. (E. A. P.) 

Edwards, Jonathan, D.D., the second son and 
ninth child of the President whose history has been 
sketched in the preceding article, was born at North- 
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ampton, Mass., May 26th, 1745. Although each was 
the president of a college, yet, as the father was not a 
doctor of divinity, he is familiarly termed the Presi« 
dent, and the son is distinguished from him as the 
Doctor. In his early childhood young Edwards was 
afflicted with an ocular disease, and therefore did not 
learn to read at so early an age as his powers and in- 
stincts would have inclined him. In consequence also 
of his father’s ecclesiastical troubles at Northampton, 
he was deprived of some important facilities for his ed- 
ucation. ‘When I was but six years of age,” he 
writes in 1788, ‘‘my father removed with his family 
to Stockbridge, which at that time was inhabited by 
Indians almost solely, as there were in the town but 
twelve families of whites, or Anglo-Americans, and 
perhaps one hundred and fifty families of Indians. 
The Indians being the nearest neighbors, I constantly 
associated with them; their boys were my daily school- 
mates and playfellows. Out of my father’s house I 
seldom heard any language spoken but the Indian. 
By these means I acquired the knowledge of that lan- 
guage, and a great facility in speaking it. It became 
more familiar to me than my mother-tongue. I knew 
the names of some things in Indian that I did not 
know in English. Even all my thoughts ran in In- 
dian ; and, though the true pronunciation of the lan- 
guage is extremely difficult to all but themselves, they 
acknowledged that I had acquired it perfectly, which, 
as they said, had neyer been done before by any An- 
glo-American. On account of my skill in their lan- 
guage in general, I received from them many compli- 
ments applauding my superior wisdom. This skill in 
their language I have in a good measure retained ta 
this day.”’ 

Although the pastor at Stockbridge was nominally 
the teacher of the Housatonnucks, yet, in fact, he often 
gave instruction to families of the Mohawks, Oneidas, 
and Tuscaroras, who had gone to his parish for the 
sake of its educational advantages. He was a patron 
and also an intimate companion of Gideon Hawley, a 
man highly revered as a preacher to the Indian tribes. 
The elder Edwards desired that his son Jonathan should 
be trained for a missionary among the aborigines, and 
he therefore sent the boy, not then eleven years old, 
to a settlement of the Oneida Indians on the banks of 
the Susquehanna. ‘The faithful friend, Gideon Haw- 
ley, travelled with the boy, and took the charge of 
him, bué, in consequence of the French and Indian war, 
was obliged to return with him, after a residence of 
about six months among the Oneidas. Young Ed- 
wards endeared himself to the Oneida tribe, and on 
one occasion, when they expected an attack from the 
French, the Indians took the boy upon their shoulders, 
and bore him many miles through the wilderness to a 
place of safety. At that early age he exhibited the 
traits which afterwards distinguished him—courage, 
fortitude, and perseverance. While travelling through 
the wilderness in the depths of winter he was some- 
times compelled to sleep on the ground in the open 
air, and he endured the hardness as a good soldier. 
He spent the two years 1756, 1757, under the parental 
roof in Stockbridge, but in January, 1758, his father 
removed to Princeton, and in October, 1758, both his 
father and mother were removed from the world, and 
thus, in his fourteenth year, he was left an orphan. 
He had no pecuniary means for pursuing his educa- 
tion; but, having received promises of aid from the 
friends of his parents, he entered the Grammar School 
at Princeton in February, 1760, was admitted to Prince- 
ton College in September, 1761, and was graduated 
there in September, 1765. During the presidency and 
under the preaching of Dr. Finley, he became, as he 
thought, a true servant of Christ, and in September, 
1763, he became a member ofthe Church, After hay- 
ing studied theology with Dr. Joseph Bellamy, he was 
approbated as a preacher in October, 1766, by the 
Litchfield County Association. In 1767 he was ap- 
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pointed to the office of tutor at Nassau Hall, and was 
continued in the office two years. He was also of- 
fered, but he declined to accept, the professorship of 
languages and logic in- the same institution. He had 
distinguished himself as a linguist and as a logician at 
Nassau Hall, and at a later day he received the doc- 
torate of divinity from that college. Thus in his ear- 
lier years he was honored by his Alma Mater as a man 
of uncommon promise, and in his maturer years as a 
man of uncommon attainments. His contemporaries 
speak of him as indefatigably diligent while at college, 
and as ever afterwards an eager aspirant for knowl- 
edge in its various branches. 

He was also an instructive and sometimes an elo- 
quent preacher. Accordingly, he was invited to the 
pastorship of an important church in New Haven, 
Conn., and was ordained there Jan. 5, 1759. It is 
stated in his memoir, that the ordaining council were 
so intensely interested in his preparatory examination 
that they continued it for their own pleasure and profit 
several hours after the time which had been previous- 
ly appointed for the public exercises of the ordination. 
Several members of his church were advocates of the 
“half-way covenant;” he, like his father, was deci- 
dedly hostile to it. This divergence of views occa- 
sioned much trouble to him in his pastorate. The 
extrayagances which had been connected with the 
‘‘oreat awakening” in 1740-2 were followed by a dis- 
astrous reaction among the New England churches, 
and the ministry of Dr. Edwards was made in some 
degree uncomfortable by it. His pastorate was also 
disturbed by the demoralizing influences of the Revo- 
lutionary war. That war introduced a flood of errors 
among the people, Dangerous heresies were adopted 
by some members of his parish. The result of all 
these untoward events was that he was dismissed from 
his office May 19, 1795, after having labored in it more 
than twenty-six years. The Connecticut ~—Evangelical 
Magazine stated that the principal cause ‘of his dis- 
mission was the departure of some of his parishioners 
from their former faith, but the ostensible cause as- 
signed by the society was their inability to support a 
minister.” 

He had already acquired a great reputation as a 
philosopher and as a philanthropist. He was well 
known and much beloved by diyines in Great Britain, 
with some of whom he maintained an active corre- 
spondence. Such a man could not long remain with- 
out some official relations. 
installed pastor of the church in Colebrook, Conn. 


Here, in the bosom of an intelligent, affectionate, and | 


confiding parish, he persevered in his rigorous system 
of study, and prepared himself for works which he did 
not live to execute. Having enjoyed his busy retreat 
a little more than three years, he was surprised by be- 
ing called in May, 1799, to the presidency of Union 
College, Schenectady, N. Y. After a prolonged ex- 
amination of his duty, he applied to an ecclesiastical 
council for their advice, and in accordance with their 
counsel he accepted the new office. He entered on its 
duties in the summer of 1799, and was welcomed with 
unusual demonstrations of joy. Rey. Dr. Andrew 
Yates, who was associated with Dr. Edwards in the 
government of the college, says of him: ‘His disci- 
pline was mild and affectionately parental, and his re- 
quirements reasonable. Such a character for govern- 
ment in president Edwards was unexpected to some 
who professed to know his disposition, and had formed 
their opinions of him in this respect. It was there- 
fore the more noticed. There was an apparent auster- 
ity and reserve in his manner, which no doubt arose 
from the retirement of study and from habits of close 
thought, and would leave such an impression after a 
slight acquaintance; but in his domestic intercourse, 
and with his intimate friends, while conscientiously 
strict and prompt in his duties, and while he acted 
with decision, he was mild and affectionate. The 
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same spirit characterized his government of the col- 
lege. It was probably conducted with greater mild- 
ness and affection than would have been exercised 
had not the prevailing expectations of some intimated 
the danger of his erring on the side of severity. His 
pupils, like a well-regulated family under faithful dis- 
cipline, were respectfully attached to him.” 

On August 1, 1801, after an illness of about a fort- 
night, he died, at the age of fifty-six years, two months, 
and six days. ‘The blood of Christ is my only ground 
of hope’’ were among his last words. A highly eulo- 
gistic sermon was preached at his funeral in the Re- 
formed Dutch Church at Schenectady by his friend, 
Rey. Robert Smith, of Savannah. Dr. Edwards had 
been greatly affected by the loss of his first wife, who, 
in June, 1782, was drowned. He had also been be- 
reaved of one child; but three of his children survived 
him. 

The influence of Dr. Edwards in the pulpit, although 
not equal to that of his father, was yet greater than 
might have been expected from his analytic habits. 
His eye was piercing, his whole manner was impress- 
ive, his thoughts were clear and weighty, and his gen- 
eral character was itself a sermon. He was known to 
be honest, and a hearty lover of the truth as it is in 
Jesus. Although not a talker, in the superficial 
meaning of that phrase, yet he was powerful in con- 
versation with of letters, and was a prince among 
disputants ; thebdbore his influence over his theologi- 
cal pupils was perhaps as important as his power in 
moulding the character of his parishioners. He in- 
structed many young men for the Christian ministry, 
and his influence is yet apparent in the writings of 
some of them. One of these pupils was his nephew, 
president Dwight, of Yale College, who was wont to 
speak of him with filial reverence; another was Dr. 
Griffin, president of Williams College, who bore fre- 
quent testimony to the power of his teacher. <A large 
part of Dr. Edwards’s influence arose from his inter- 
pretations of his father’s writings. He often said that 
| he had spent his life on those writings, although, in 
fact, he had a more various learning than belonged to 
his father. He studied the published and the unpub- 
lished works of the elder president with peculiar care. 
He was an early and confidential friend of Dr. Bella- 
my, one of the most intimate associates of the elder 
president, and he learned from Bellamy the exact 
shadings of the father’s system. He was also a life- 
long friend of Dr. Samuel Hopkins, another of presi- 
dent Edwards’s bosom companions, and he obtained 
from Hopkins many nice discriminations in regard to 
| the president’s theories as expounded in his conyersa- 
tions. He was thus well fitted to be an editor of his 
father’s works, and he did prepare for the press the 
History of the Work of Redemption, two volumes of ser- 
mons, and two volumes of Jfiscellaneous Observations 
on important Theological Subjects. He was also well 
fitted to write a commentary on his father’s doctrinal 
system, as that system was originally published by 
the President, or afterwards modified by Hopkins, Bel- 
lamy, Smalley, and others. In this aspect there is 
great value belonging to Dr. Edwards’s treatise enti- 
tled Improvements in Theology made by President Ed- 
wards and those who have followed his Course of Thought. 
In 1797, while he was at Colebrook, he published A 
Dissertation concerning Liberty and Necessity, in reply 
to the Rev. Dr. Samuel West. This volume may be re- 
garded as perhaps the fairest exponent of the elder 
president’s theory of the will. It led Dr. Emmons to 
say that, of the two, the father had more reason than 
the son, yet the son was a better reasoner than the fa- 
ther. Itis accordingly in his published works that the 
influence of Dr. Edwards has been most conspicuous. 
He printed numerous articles in the New York Theo- 
logical Magazine; various sermons, one in 1783, at the 
ordination of Rev. Timothy Dwight, at Greenfield, 
Conn. ; one in 1791, on the Injustice and Impolicy of 
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the Slave-trade ; one in 1791, on Human Depravity ; 
one in 1792, at the ordination of Rev. Dan Bradley, at 
Hamden; one in 1792, at the ordination of Rev. Wil- 
liam Brown, at Glastenbury ; one in 1792, the Concio 
ad Clerum, preached in the chapel of Yale College on 
the marriage of a deceased wife’s sister; one in 1793, 
on the death of Roger Sherman; an election sermon 
in 1794; in 1797, a sermon on the Future State of Ex- 
istence and the Immortality of the Soul; in 1799, a 
Farewell Sermon to the people of Colebrook. The 
most celebrated of his discourses are the three On the 
Necessity of the Atonement and its Consistency with Free 
Grace in Forgiveness. They were ‘preached before 
his excellency the governor and a large number of 
both houses of the Legislature of the State of Connec- 
ticut, during their sessions at New Haven, in October, 
1785, and published by request.” They have been 
frequently republished, and they form the basis of 
that theory of the atonement which is sometimes call- 
ed the ‘‘Edwardean theory,” and is now commonly 
adopted by what is termed the ‘‘ New England school 
of divines.” These discourses have great historical 
as well as theological importance, and they serve to 
illustrate the fact that some of the most profound 
treatises in the science of divinity have been originally 
preached in sermons. One ultimate design of his vol- 
ume on the Atonement was to refute the argument 
which some were deriving from that doctrine in favor 
of universal salyation. Intimately connected with 
this volume was another larger work, originally pub- 
lished in 1789, but frequently republished, and enti- 
tled, The Salvation of all Men strictly examined, and the 
endless Punishment of those who die impenitent argued 
and defended against the Reasonings of Dr. Chauncy in 
his book entitled ‘‘ The Salvation of all Men.” This 
work alone would have established the fame of Dr. 
Edwards as a divine of singular acuteness, deep pene- 
tration, accuracy and precision of thought and style. 
At the present day it is more suggestive of the true 
and the decisive modes of reasoning on this subject 
than is perhaps any other volume. The preceding 
works illustrate the metaphysical acumen and the pro- 
found judgment of Dr. Edwards; he published one 
essay which indicates his tact as a philologist, and 
which elicited the enthusiastic praises of Humboldt. 


This is his Observations on the Language of the Muh- | 


hekaneew Indians, in which the Extent of that Language 
in North America is shown, its Genius grammatically 
traced, and some of its Peculiarities, and some Instances 
of Analogy between that and the Hebrew are pointed 
out. These observations were ‘‘communicated to the 
Connecticut Society of Arts and Sciences, and publish- 
ed at the request of the society.’”’? One of the most ac- 
complished of American linguists, Hon. John Picker- 
ing, who edited one edition of this paper, says of it: 
“The work has been for some time well known in Eu- 
rope, where it has undoubtedly contributed to the dif- 
fusion of more just ideas than once prevailed respecting 
the structure of the Indian languages, and has served 
to correct some of the errors into which learned men 
had been led by placing too implicit confidence in the 
accounts of hasty travellers and blundering interpret- 
ers. In the Mithridates, that immortal monument of 
philological research, professor Vater refers to it for 
the information he has given upon the Mohegan lan- 
guage,.and he has published large extracts from it. 
To a perfect familiarity with the Mubhekaneew dialect, 
Dr. Edwards united a stock of grammatical and other 
learning which well qualified him for the task of re- 
ducing an unwritten language to the rules of gram- 
mar.” Nearly all of Dr. Edwards’s published writ- 
ings were collected and reprintet in two octavo vol- 
umes, each of above 500 pages, in 1842. They were 
edited, and a memoir was prefixed to them, by his 
grandson, Rev. Tryon Edwards, D.D. : ~ 
Although the two Edwardses were in various partic- 
lars dissimilar, yet in many respects there was a 
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striking resemblance between them. Dr. Samuel Mil- 
ler, of Princeton, says ‘the son greatly resembled 
his venerable father in metaphysical acuteness, in ar- 
dent piety, and in the purest exemplariness of Chris- 
tian deportment.’’ The son, like the father, was a 
tutor in the college where he had been a student: was 
first ordained over a prominent church in the roan 
where his maternal grandfather had been the pastor ; 
was dismissed on account of his doctrinal opinions ; 
was afterwards the minister of a retired parish ; was 
then president of a college, and died soon after his in- 
auguration. His memoir states that both the father 
and the son preached on the first Sabbath of the Jan- 
uary preceding their death from the text, “ This year 
thou shalt die.” (E. A. P.) 


Edwards, Justin, D.D., an eminent Congrega- 
tional minister, was born at Westhampton, Mass., April 
25,1787. He graduated at Williams College 1810; en- 
tered the Theological Seminary in Andover March, 
1811, and was installed pastor of the South Church in 
the same place December 2,1812. In 1825 he was one 
of the sixteen who founded the ‘American Society 
for the Promotion of Temperance.”? He was installed 
pastor of the Salem-Street Church, Boston, January 1, 
1828, but resigned August 20, 1829, and entered the 
service of the American Temperance Society as secre- 
tary. His zeal, wisdom, and activity contributed, per- 
haps more than any other agency, to diffuse the prin- 
ciples of the Temperance reform in the United States. 
He was elected Professor of Theology in the Seminary 
in New York in February, 1836, and President of the 
Seminary at Andover, 1837. He accepted the latter 
appointment. In 1842 he was chosen secretary of the 
newly-formed American and Foreign Sabbath Union, 
and in this service he spent several laborious and emi- 
nently useful years. He died July 24,1853. He pub- 
lished An Address before the Rhetorical Society in the 
Theological Seminary at Andover (1824) :—An Address 
at the laying of the corner-stone of the new meeting-house 
im Andover (1826) :—A Letter to the friends of Temper- 
ance in Mass. (1836) :—Permanent Temperance Docu- 
ments, a series of papers (1830-36) :—Permanent Doc- 
uments, a series of papers on The Sabbath; and numer- 
ous tracts for the American Tract Society, and a com- 
| pendious Commentary (N. T. and part of O. T. ; Amer. 
Tract Society). . His life was full of varied but always 
consecrated labor, and few men have contributed more 
largely to promote Christian ethics in America by lay- 
ing their foundation wisely in true religion. See Hal- 
leck, Life of Justin Edwards (Amer. Tract Society) ; 
and Sprague, Annals, ii, 572. 

Edwards, Morgan, a Baptist minister, was born 
in Trevethin parish, Wales, May 9, 1722. He com- 
menced preaching in 1738, supplied for seven years a 
small congregation in Boston, Lincolnshire, and thence 
removed to Cork, Ireland, where he was pastor for nine 
years. After spending one year more at Rye, in Sus- 
sex, he emigrated to America, and in May, 1761, be- 
came pastor of the Baptist Church in Philadelphia. In 
1772 he removed to Newark, Del., and preached to sey- 
eral vacant churches until the commencement of the 

Revolution. After the war he delivered lectures on 
divinity in Philadelphia and other parts of Pennsylva- 
nia, as well as in New Jersey, Delaware, and New En- 
gland. He died January 28,1795, Besides various 
manuscripts, he left behind him forty-two volumes of 
sermons. He published a number of occasional ser- 
nions, addresses, pamphlets, etc.—Sprague, Ann. vi, 82. 

Bdwards, Thomas, an English divine, was edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he passed 
A.B. in 1605, and A.M. in 1609. He did not become 
a Nonconformist, but yet was always a Puritan in 
theology. ‘“Inever,” says he, ‘“‘had a canonical coat, 
declined subscription for many years before the Par- 
liament, though I practised the old conformity ; much 
less did I bow to the altar and at the name of Jesus,” 
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etc. He was lecturer at Hertford, and afterwards in 
London. When the Long Parliament declared against 
Charles Ihe sided with them, but when the Independ- 
ents came into power he opposed them with great vir- 
ulence both by writing and acting. He published 
Reasons against the Independent Government of particu- 
lar Congregations (1641, 4to):—Antapologia, or a full 
answer to the apologetical Narration of Mr. Goodwyn, 
Mr. Nye, Mr. Sympson, Mr. Burroughs, Mr. Bridge, 
Members of the Assembly of Divines, wherein are han- 
dled many of the Controversies of these Times (1644, 4to : 
the chief design of this work we learn from himself, 
in the preface to it: ‘‘This Antapologia,” says he, ‘‘I 
here recommend to you for a true glass to behold the 
faces of Presbytery and Independency in, with the 
beauty, order, and strength of the one, and the deform- 
ity, disorder, and weakness of the other’’):—Gangre- 
na, or a Catalogue and discovery of many of the Errors, 
Heresies, Blasphemies, and pernicious Practices of the 
Sectaries of this Time (1645, 4to):—Gangrena, part i 
(1646, 4to):—Gangrena, part iii:—The casting down 
of the last and strongest hold of Satan, or a Treatise 
against Toleration (part i, 1647):— Of the particular 
Visibility of the Church :—A Treatise of the Civil Power 
in Ecclesiasticals, and of Suspension from the Lord’s 
Supper. The time and place of his death are un- 
known. He professed himself “a plain, open-hearted 
man, who hated tricks, reserves, and designs; zealous 
for the Assembly of Divines, the Directory, the use of 
the Lord’s Prayer, singing of psalms, etc., and so ear- 
nest for what he took to be the truth that he was usu- 
ally called in Cambridge young Luther.” — Kippis, 
Biog. Brit. vol. v. 

Edwards, Thomas, D.D., a learned Arminian 
divine, born at Coventry, England, in 1729; entered 
Clare Hall, Cambridge (of which he became fellow), 
in 1747; master of the Free School, and rector of St. 
John the Baptist, Coventry, in 1758; vicar of Nunea- 
ton, Warwickshire, in 1770; and died in 1785. His 
principal writings are, (1.) The Doctrine of irresistible 
Grace proved to have no Foundation in the Writings of 
the New Testament (Camb, 1759, 8v0) :—(2.) Prolegom- 
ena im libros veteris Testamenti poeticos (Cantab, 1762, 
8yo). 

Edwards, Timothy, a Congregational minister, 
was born May 14, 1669, at Hartford, Conn. He grad- 
uated at Harvard College July 4, 1691, and was or- 
dained May, 1694, as pastor in East Windsor, which 
relation he sustained until his death, Jan. 27, 1758. 
Mr. Edwards was father of the distinguished Jonathan 
Edwards. He published but one sermon (Zlection Ser- 
mon, 1732).—Sprague, Annals, i, 230. 

Edwy, surnamed the Fair, eldest son of king Ed- 
mund, succeeded his uncle Eldred as king of England 
in 955, while his brother Edgar became viceroy of 
Mercia, Edwy had married Alfriga, the daughter 
of a noble matron, and was affectionately attached to 
his young wife. The monks, at the head of whom 
were Dunstan and archbishop Odo, had, during the 
reign of Eldred, exerted a great influence at the court ; 
but the young king rejected their councils, and this 
appears to have made them jealous of Alfriga, believ- 
ing her to be the cause of this change; and when, on 
the occasion of his coronation, the king left his court 
for a time, Dunstan, who had watched for an opportu- 
nity to revenge himself on the queen, rushed to her 
chamber, tore the king from her arms, and brought 
him back to his courtiers. In revenge for this indig- 
nity, Edwy not only banished Dunstan (956), but ex- 
tended his hatred to the monks generally. Odo de- 
clared the marriage unlawful, carried the queen a pris- 
oner to Ireland, and ordered her face to be branded 
with a red-hot iron, Her wounds soon healing, she 
recovered her former beauty, and returned to Glou- 
cester, Here she was discoyered by Odo’s emissaries 
and was treated with such cruelty as to cause nek 
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death. When Edwy attempted to resist this violence 
of the monks, Odo formed a conspiracy against him 
with Edgar, supported by the Mercians and Northum- 
brians, and he was deprived of the larger part of his 
kingdom—all England north of the Thames. He sur- 
vived the partition of his kingdom only a few months, 
and died before the end of the year 959. While the 
monks represent king Edwy as licentious and a mal- 
administrator, Huntingdon, who was no party in the 
quarrel, gives-him a handsome character, reports that 
the country flourished under his administration, and 
that Odo and Dunstan became his enemies because he 
was unwilling to submit to the severity of monastic 
rulers.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Génér. xv, 692; Mackin- 
tosh, History of England, i,55 sq.; Wright, Biographia 
Brit. Lit. (A. S. P.) 430 sq.; Collier, Eccles. History, 1, 
430 sq. ; Edinb. Rev. xxv and xlii. 

Edzardi, Esra, a great Hebrew scholar, was born 
at Hamburg June 28, 1629. He pursued his studies 
at Leipzig, Wittenberg, and Tiibingen, and, in order 
to become still more proficient, visite—l many of the 
larger cities, as Zwickau, where he studied under 
Daum; Basle, where he enjoyed the instruction of 
Buxtorf (q. v.); Strasburg, Giessen, Greifswald, and 
also Rostock, where he was made a licentiate. On his 
return to Hamburg he gave instruction in Hebrew, 
and became famous not only for his learning in the 
Oriental tongues, his thorough acquaintance with Tal- 
mudic literature and Hebrew antiquities, but also for 
his zeal in the conversion of Jews and Romanists. He 
died January 1,1708. Most of the works of Edzardi 
remain in MS. form. The only book mentioned by 
Griisse is Consensus Antiquit. Judaice c. explicat. chris- 
tianorum super Jerem. xatit, 5, 6, Hebr. Rabb. (Hamb. 
1670, fol.).—Hoefer, Nouv. Biograph. Générale, xv, 693; 
Griisse, Allgem. Literdrgeschichte, vi, 886. (J. H. W.) 

HBdzardi, Esra Heinrich, a theologian and his- 
torian, son of Sebastian Edzardi, was born at Hamburg 
Jan. 28, 1703. Although his life was very short (he 
died Feb. 4, 1733), he left a number of works, of which 
the principal are, Schwedische Kirchengeschichie (Alto- 
na, 1720, 8vo):— Ordnung der zehn Gebote in Luthert 
Catechismo (Hamburg, 1721, 8yo):—Disputatio de Cycno 
ante mortem non canente (Wittenb. 1722, 4to) :—Wahre 
Lehre von der Gnadenwahl (1721, 4to).—Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biogr. Générale, xv, 694. (J. H.W.) 

Edzardi, Georg Blieser, son of Esra Edzardi, 
known, like his father, as a great Hebrew scholar, was 
born at Hamburg January 22,1661. He studied at 
the universities of Giessen, Frankfort on the Oder, and 
Heidelberg, and resided for some time at Worms, 
where he held many disputations with the Rabbis. 
After a journey through Germany, he was appointed 
professor of Greek and history at the gymnasium in 
Hamburg. In 1717 he was appointed professor of He- 
brew, and in this department became the worthy suc- 
cessor of his father, and, like him, was zealous in the 
conversion of the Jews. He died July 23,1727. Be- 
sides treatises on the Talmud, we have from him Ez- 
cerpta Gemare Babylonice.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Génér. 
xv, 693; Grasse, Literdrgeschichte, vi, 886. (J. H.W.) 

Edzardi, Johann Esra, a German historian, 
brother of the distinguished Hebraist Georg Eliezer, 
was born at Hamburg June 23,1662, He studied at 
his own native place, at Giessen, and at the leading 
universities of Germany and Switzerland. He was 
for a time an instructor at Rostock, and on his return 
to Hamburg was called to London to preside as pastor 
over the evangelical Church of the Holy Trinity. He 
died Noy. 15,1713. Besides a Funeral Oration to Queen 
Mary, he left in MS?a History of the Church of England. 
—Hoefer, Nouv. Biogr. Génér. xv, 693. (J. H. W.) 

Edzardi, Sebastian, youngest son of Esra, was 
born at Hamburg August 1, 1673, When only eight- 
een years old he went to Holland and England, and 
soon after entered the University of Wittenberg, 
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where he received his M.A. degree in 1695. He then 
entered upon the study of theology, but in 1696 was ap- 
pointed professor of logic and metaphysics at the Ham- 
burg Gymnasium. He was a man of yast learffing, 
but his zeal for the Lutherans and his hatred of the 
Reformed, whom he believed insincere in their profes- 
sions, engaged him in long and violent controversies. 
The king of Prussia, Friedrich I (in 1705), ordered five 
of Edzardi’s dissertations written against the Reform- 
ed to be burned at Berlin by the hand of the sheriff 
(Walch, Ketzer-Historie, i, 512 sq. ; iii, 1087 sq.). But 
this punishment was of no avail with Edzardi. He even 
went so far as to impeach the character of the Univers- 
ity of Halle, which he called Hélle (Tartarus). After 
the death of his father he aided his brother Georg Eli- 
eser in his efforts for the conversion of the Jews. He 
died June 10,1736. A complete catalogue of his nu- 
merous polemical writings may be found in Thiessen, 
Versuch e. Gelehrt. Gesch. von Hamburg, Th. i, 139-154, 
and in Moller’s Cimbria Literata, i, 147-151. His lead- 
ing dissertations against a union with the Reformed 
were, Dissertat. de unione cum Reformatis hodiernis fu- 
geenda (Hamb. 1703, 4to):—Diatr. de caus. unionis a 
Calvinianis quesite (Hamb. 1704, 4to) :—Pelagianismus 
Calvinianorum commonstratus (Hamb. [Viteb.] 1705, 
4to):—Manicheismus Calvinianor. commonstratus, una 
cum consectario: nullum esse eccl. c. Calvin. uniont locum 
(Hamb. 1705, 4to).—Hoefer, Nouv. Biogr. Gener. xv, 
694; Fuhrmann, Handwérterb. d. Kirchengesch. i, 672; 
Aschhbach, Allgem. Kirchen-Leaikon, ii, 495; Schréckh, 
Kirchengeschichte s. d. Reform. viii, 231, 232; Grisse, 
Allgem. Literiirgeschichte, vi, 886. (J. H.W.) 
Effectual Calling. See Catt. 


Effectual Prayer is the rendering of an expres- 
sion which occurs James vy, 16: ‘‘ The effectual fervent 
(évepyoupévn) prayer of a righteous man ayaileth 
much.” The verb éveoyéw (the root of the English en- 
ergy), thus translated, signifies to work in, produce, 
effect (intransitively, Matt. xiv, 2; Mark vi, 15; or 
transitively, 1 Cor. xii, 6; Gal. iii, 5; Ephes. i, 11; 
Phil. ii, 13; or in the “ middle voice,’”’ Rom. vii, 5; 2 
Cor. 1, 6; iv, 12; Gal. v, 6; Ephes. iii, 20; Col.i, 29; 
1 Thess. ii, 13; 2 Thess. ii, 7). The participle here, if 
regarded as used in a neuter sense, adjectively, would 
signify operative, effective, and such is the interpreta- 
tion of most commentators (see Wolfii Cure, in loc., 
for the views and discussions of the older writers) ; 
but this produces a tautology with the context (odd 
ioyie, “ availeth much’’), which all efforts have failed 
to remove (such as that of Meyer, who renders adverb- 
ially, ‘‘The prayer of a righteous man avails much, in 
that it works [indem es wirkt],” i. e. in its efficiency 
(so Alford, in loc.). It is better (with Vatablus, Ham- 
mond, Whitby, Macknight, Doddridge, and Clarke, to 
regard it as passive, in its literal sense, inwrought, im- 
plying both earnest unction and divine influence, not 
full inspiration (although the example of Elijah ad- 
duced in the following verse would almost warrant 
that), but‘such an afflatus as accompanies the suppli- 
cations of the believing suppliant. See PRAYER. 


Efficacious Grace. See GrAcH; JANSENISM. 


Effrontes, an obscure Transylvanian sect of the 
sixteenth century, who not only denied the Holy 
Ghost, but, among other fooleries, cut their foreheads 
and anointed them with oil as a mode of initiation. 
Hence their name “ exfrons’’—out of the brow (Hadie, 
Eccl. Cyclop. 8. v.). 

Efffusion or rue Hory Sririr. 


Hebert or Ecbert, archbishop of York, was a 
brother of Eadbert, king of Northumberland, and a 
pupil, and later a friend, of Beda. As teacher at the 
cathedral school of York, he became celebrated for ex- 
tensive knowledge and for his Christian character. 
Among those who were educated at this school were 
Alcuin and Aelbert. He became bishop of York in 
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731, and soon after, in 735, York was made an arche 
bishopric, with metropolitan power over all bishopries 
north of the river Humber, Even as bishop and arch- 
bishop he continued to give instruction at the cathe- 
dral school. He founded a library at York which 
gained great reputation, but was destroyed by fire in 
the reign of Stephen. He died in 767, leaving a Dia- 
logus de Keclesiastica Institutione (Dublin, 1664; Lond. 
1693; also in Galland’s Bibl. Patr. xiii, 266), and a 
collection of canonical prescriptions, De jure sacerdo- 
tali, of which only a few fragments are extant (Mansi, 
xii, fol. 411-431), The treatise De Remediis peccaiorum 
(Mansi, xii, 489) is probably an extract from the work 
just named by some other writers. Some penitential 
books have also been ascribed to Egbert, but falsely.— 
Mosheim, Ch. Hist. ii, 15; Collier, Eccl. Hist. of Eng- 
land, vol. i; Wright, Biog. Brit. Lit. Anglo-Saxon Pe- 
riod, p. 297; Herzog, Real-Encykl. iii, 658; Hoefer, Bi- 
ographie Générale, xv, 700. 


Egbert, Saint, was born in the 7th century. He 
was a monk in the convent of Rathmelsing, and in 644, 
when seized with the plague, he made a vow that, in 
case of recovery, he would leave his country and 
preach the Gospel among the pagans. He accordingly 
set out as a missionary for Germany, but was by a 
tempest compelled to return. He then took up his 
abode among the monks of the island of Hy, from 
where he sent as missionaries to Friesland, first, the 
learned monk Wictbert, and, when this one returned. 
after two years of fruitless labor, twelve Anglo-Sax- 
ons. Egbert had a prominent share in kindling that 
remarkable missionary zeal which distinguished the 
Anglo-Saxons in the 8th century. He introduced, in 
716, into the monastery of Hy the Roman manner of 
celebrating Easter, and the Roman tonsure. He died 
in 729.— Beda, Hist. Eccl. Angl. iii, 27; v, 10, 11, 23; 
Herzog, Real-Encyhl, iii, 658. (A. J.8.) 


HEegede, Hans, an eminent Danish missionary, 
called the ‘‘apostle of Greenland,” was born at Har- 
stadt, Norway (which at that time belonged to Den- 
mark), Jan. 31, 1686, and became pastor at Drontheim 
in 1707. Here he conceived the project of a mission 
to Greenland, having derived from a history of Nor- 
way the impression that formerly there had been Chris- 
tians in Greenland, where now there were only hea- 
thens. ‘‘ Egede, afger receiving some suggestions to 
this effect from a fénd in Bergen, became so enthusi- 
astic on the subject that he wrote to the bishops of 
Bergen and Drontheim in 1710, proposing an expedi- 
tion to convert the Greenlanders; and on its striking 
him that such a recommendation would come with an 
ill grace from one who did not offer to undertake it 
himself, he made the offer, supposing, however, as he 
himself tells us, that as it was war-time, and the expe- 
dition would require some money, the proposal would 
not be accepted. He received in reply a strange let- 
ter from the bishop of Drontheim, Krog, in which the 
prelate suggested that ‘Greenland was undoubtedly a 
part of America, and could not be very far from Cuba 
and Hispaniola, where there was found such abun- 
dance of gold;’ concluding that it was very likely that 
those who went to Greenland would bring home ‘in- 
credible riches.’ Egede had made this offer, very 
oddly, without acquainting his wife; and as soon as 
she became aware of it, by the receipt of the bishop’s 
letters, she, with her mother and his mother, assailed 
Egede with such strong remonstrances, that, he says 
in his own account, he was quite conquered, and re- 
pulsed his folly with a promise to remain in the land 
which ‘God had placed him in’” (Eng. Cyclop.). Soon 
after, his wife, however, gave her consent. In 1717 


| he threw up his benefice at Vaagen, and went with his 
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family to Bergen, endeavoring to found a company to 
trade with Greenland. The merchants did not re- 
ceive this project favorably, and Egede determined to 
lay his plans before the king at Copenhagen. ‘“ Fred- 
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erick IV of Denmark, who had already, in 1714, found- 
ed a college for the propagation of the Gospel, sent 
Egede back to Bergen with his approbation 3a com- 
pany was formed, to which Egede put down his name 
for the first subscription of 300 dollars, and finally, on 
May 38, 1721, a ship called ‘ Haabet,’ or ‘The Hope,’ set 
sail for Greenland, with forty-six souls on board, in- 
cluding Egede and his family. On the 3d of July, af- 
ter a dangerous voyage, they set foot on shore at Baals- 
revier, on the western coast, and were, on the whole, 
hospitably received by the natives. ‘The very appear- 
ance of the Greenlanders at once put a negative on the 
supposition that they were descended from the North- 
men, and their language, which it was now the mis- 
sionary’s business to learn, was found to be entirely of 
a different kind, being, in fact, nearly related to that 
spoken by the Esquimaux of Labrador. The climate 
and the soil were both harsher and ruder than the 
Norwegians had expected, and the only circumstance 
that was in their fayor was the character of the inhab- 
itants, which, though at first excessively phlegmatic, 
so as to give the idea that their feelings had been 
frozen, was neither cruel, nor, as was found by further 
experience, unadapted to receive religious impressions. 
For some years the mission had a hard battle for life. 
The settlers, unable to obtain sufficient food by fishing 
and the chase, were entirely dependent on the supply 
of provisions sent them by annual store-ships from 
Denmark, and when this supply was delayed, were re- 
duced to short rations and the dread of starvation. 
On one occasion even Egede’s courage gave way, and 


he had made up his mind to abandon the mission and | 


return to Europe unless the provisions arrived within 
fourteen days. His wife alone opposed the resolution, 
and refused to pack up, persisting in predicting that 
the store-ship would arrive in time; and, ere the time 
had elapsed, the ships, which had missed the coast, 
found their way, and brought tidings that, rather than 
give up the attempt to Christianize Greenland, the 
king had ordered a lottery in favor of it, and, on the 
lottery’s failing, had imposed a special tax on Denmark 
and Norway under the name of the Greenland Assess- 
ment. In 1727 the Bergen company for trading with 
Greenland was dissolved, from the losses it had sus- 
tained, and the Danish government then resolved on 
founding a colony in Greenland, and sent in 1728 a 
ship of war, with a body of cali under the com- 
mand of a Major Paars. The soldiers grew mutinous 
when they saw to what a country they had been sent, 
and Egede found his life in more danger from his coun- 
trymen than it had ever been from the natives. The 
death of king Frederick IV, in 1731, occasioned a 
change of affairs. The new king, Christian IV, deter- 
mined to break up the colony and recall all his sub- 
jects from Greenland, with the exception of such as 
chose to remain of their own free-will, to whom he 
gave directions that provisions were to be allowed for 
one year, but that they were to be led to expect no 
further supply. Egede had then been ten years in 
Greenland, and his labors were beginning to bear fruit. 
His eldest son Paul, who was a boy of twelve when 


they landed, had been of much assistance in learning | 


the language and in other ways; his wife and the 
younger children had aided greatly in producing a fa- 
vorable effect on the natives, who had seen no Euro- 
peans before except the crews of the Dutch trading- 
vessels, The angekoks, or conjurors, who might al- 
most be called the priests of the native religion, had 
been awed, some into respect and others into silence, 
by the mildness and active benevolence of the foreign 
angekok ; the natives had seen with wonder the inter- 
est he took in their welfare, and, if they refused to be- 
lieve the new doctrines themselves, had not forbidden 
them to their children, of whom Egede had a hundred 
and fifty baptized. The elder Greenlanders, when 
Egede told them of the efficacy of prayer, asked him 
to pray that there should be no winter; and when he 
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spoke of the torment of fire, said they should prefer it 
to frost. Egede, confirmed by his wife, resolved to re- 
main, and this resolution greatly increased his influ- 
enc@over the Greenlanders, who knew that it could 
only proceed from zeal in their behalf. The king of 
Denmark, unable to resist his constancy, sent another 
year’s provision beyond what he had promised, and 
finally, in 1733, announced that he had changed his 
mind, and determined to devote a yearly sum to the 
Greenland mission. A dreadful trial was approach- 
ing. The Greenland children, of whom some had oc- 
casionally been sent to Denmark, almost all died of 
the small-pox. Two of them were returning home 
from Copenhagen in the vessel which came in 1733; 
one of them died on the voyage, the other brought the 
disorder to Greenland, and the mortality was dreadful. 
From September, 1733, to June, 1734, the contagion 
raged to a degree that threatened to depopulate Green- 
land. When the trading-agents afterwards went over 
the country, they found every dwelling-house empty 
for thirty leagues to the north of the Danish colony, 
and the same devastation was said to have extended 
still farther south: the number of the dead was com- 
puted at 3000. That winter in Greenland offered a 
combination of horrors which could seldom be equal- 
led, but they were met with admirable constancy by 
| Egede and his indefatigable wife. The same ship that 
brought the small-pox had brought the assistance of 
some Moravian missionaries. In the year 1734 his son 
Paul Egede returned from Copenhagen, whither he had 
been sent to study, and the elder Egede, finding his 
health begin to fail, applied for leave to return home. 
The permission reached him in 1735, but his return was 
delayed from the illness of his wife, who longed to see 
her native land again, but was denied that gratifica- 
tion, dying finally in Greenland on the 21st of Decem- 
ber, 1735, at the age of 62. Egede carried her coffin 
with him to Denmark, and she was buried in Copenha- 
gen, where she was followed to the graye by the whole 
of the clergy of the city. A seminary for the Green- 
land mission was established there in 1740, and Egede 
was appointed superintendent, with the title of bishop. 
In the same year he preferred a memorial for an expe- 
dition to be sent out to discover the lost ‘ eastern col- 
ony’ of the old Norwegians, and offered to accompany 
it in person, but the proposal was not adopted. In 
1747 Egede retired from his office at Copenhagen, and 
spent most of the remainder of his life at the house of 
his daughter Christine, who was married to a clergy- 
man of the island of Falster. While he was at Co- 
penhagen he had married a second wife, who accom- 
panied him to Falster, but before his last illness he ex- 
pressed his wish that he should be buried by the side 
of his first wife at Copenhagen, and said that if they 
would not promise to carry this wish into effect, he 
would go to Copenhagen to die there. He died at 
Falster on the 5th of November, 1758”” (2nxg. Cyclop.). 
| He wrote two books on the history of his life’s labors. 
The first was, Relation angaaende den Grinlandske Mis- 
sions Begyndelse og forsiittelse (Copenh. 1738 ; German, 
Hamb. 1748). It is rich in materials, but dry in style. 
Its chief recommendation is its sincerity. The reader 
is disposed to give entire confidence to the missionary, 
who not only tells him that on one occasion he labored 
earnestly in his vocation, but that on another he oecu- 
pied himself for days in the study of alchemy; who 
not only speaks of the ardor of his faith at times, but 
tells us that at others he was seized with a hatred of 
his task and of religion altogether. Den gamle Grén- 
lands nye Perlustration (Copenh. 1741-4) was trans- 
lated into French (1763), and into English in 1745, un- 
der the title of A Description of Greenland. The trans- 
lation was reprinted in 1818. It comprises his obser- 
vations on the geography and natural history of Green- 
land, and the manners of its inhabitants. See Lnglish 
Cyclopedia, s. v.; Herzog, Real-Encykl. iii, 659; Hoe- 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xv, 702; Brauer, Beitrag zur 
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Gesch. der Heidenbekehrung (part iii, 1839); Rudelbach 
Christl. Biogr. (part vi). ; 
Egede, Paul, son of Hans, was born at Waagen, 
Norway; went to Greenland in 1720, in his twelfth 
year; afterwards studied at Copenhagen; returned to 
Greenland in 1734; finally left it in 1740, and was, in 
reward for his labors, appointed chaplain of the hospi- 
tal of the Holy Ghost, member of the College of Mis- 
sions, director of the Hospital of Orphans, and finally 
(776) bishop of Greenland. Having retired to the 
house of his son-in-law, pastor Saabye, he did not 
cease to urge the Danish government to send new ex- 
peditions to that colony, and had the joy of seeing 
his wishes finally complied with. He died June 3, 
1789. He wrote and published a Greenland grammar 
(Grammatica Grenlandico- Lat.-Dan., Copenh. 1760) 
and dictionary (Dictionarium Grenlandicum-Dano-La- 
tinum, Copenh. 1754), which have since been improved 
by Fabricius; translated the New Testament into the 
language, and was the author of a work, Efterretninger 


om Gronland (Information on Greenland, Copenh. 1789), 


which is one of the most interesting in Danish litera- 
ture. It gives a history of the mission from 1720 to 
1788 in a more interesting style than his father was 
master of.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biogr. Génér. xv, 705. 

Eigel. See Hrtrer.. 

Egg (9272, beytsah”, so called from its whiteness, 
@év) occurs, in the plur., of eggs deserted (Isa. x, 14), 
of the eggs of a bird (Deut. xxii, 6), of the ostrich (Job 
Xxxix, 14), or the cockatrice (Isa. lix,5), See Fow.; 
OstricH; CocKATRIcE. It is apparently in this last 
sense that an egg is contrasted with a scorpion in 
Luke xi, 12, as a desirable article of food. The body 
of the scorpion is said to be very like an egg; the 
head can scarcely be distinguished, as it appears to be 
joined and continued to the breast. Bochart adduces 
authorities to prove that scorpions in Judea were 
about the size of an egg (Job xxxix, 14; Isa. x, 14; 
lix, 5). The passage in Deut. xxii, 6, humanely pro- 
hibits the taking away of a brooding bird from a nest, 
and is similar in its nature to the provision respecting 
other animals and their young (Ley. xxii, 28). 

Eggs are usually considered a great delicacy in the 
East, and are served up with fish and honey at their 
entertainments. Among the ancient Egyptians poul- 
try seems to have been bred in abundance, and the 
most remarkable thing connected with it is the man- 
ner in which the eggs were hatched by artificial means, 
and which, from the monuments, we have reason to 
infer, was known and practised there at a very early 
period. At the present time there are as many as four 
hundred and fifty of these establishments, which, be- 
ing heavily taxed, produce a large revenue to the gov- 
ernment. The proprietors of these egg-ovens make 
the round of the villages in their vicinity, and collect 


eggs from the peasants, which are given in charge to | 
the rearers, who, without any previous examination, | 


place all they receive on mats strewed with bran, ina 
room eleven feet square, with a flat roof, and about 
four feet high, over which is a chamber of the same 
size, but with a vaulted roof, about nine feet high; a 
small aperture in the centre of the vaulted roof ad- 
mitting light during the warm weather, and another 
of larger diameter immediately below, communicating 
with the oven, through whose ceiling it is pierced. 
By this the man descends to observe the eggs ; but in 
the cold season both openings are closed, and a lamp 
is kept burning instead, another entrance at the front 
part of the oven being then used for the same purpose, 
and shut immediately on his quitting it. In the up- 
per room, the fire is disposed along the length of two 
troughs, based with earthern slabs, reaching from one 
side to the other against the front and back walls. ; In 
the oven the eggs are placed in a line corresponding 
to and immediately below the fire, where they remain 
half a day, They are then removed to a warmer 
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place, and replaced by others, and so on, till all have 
taken their share of the warmest positions, to which 
each set returns, again and again, in regular succes- 
sion, till the expiration of six days. They are then 
held up one by one towards a strong light, and if the 
egg appears clear, and of a uniform color, it is evident 
it has not succeeded; but if it shows an opaque sub- 
stance within, or the appearance of different shades, 
the chicken is already formed; and these last are all 
returned to the oven for four days more, their positions 
being changed as before. At the expiration of the 
fourth day they are removed to another oven, over 
which, however, there are no fires, where they remain 
for five days in one heap, the aperture in the roof be- 
ing closed with tow to exclude air; after which they 
are placed separately about one, two, or three inches 
apart, over the whole surface of the mats, which are 
sprinkled with a little bran. They are now continu- 
ally turned and shifted from one part of the mats to 
another for six or seven days, all air being carefully 
excluded, and are constantly examined by one of the 
rearers, who applies each singly to his upper eyelid. 
Those which are cold prove the chickens to be dead; 
but warmth greater than that of the human skin is the 
favorable sign that the eggs have succeeded. The 
average temperature maintained is from 100° to 105°. 
The manager, having been accustomed to his art from 
his youth, knows from experience the exact tempera- 
ture required for the success of the operation, without 
haying any instrument like our thermometer to guide 
‘him. Each maamal, or set of ovens, receives about 
one hundred and fifty thousand eggs during the an- 
nual period of its being brought into use, which is only 
| during about two or three months in the spring. Of 
| this number, generally one quarter, or a third, fail to 
be productive ; so that when the peasants bring their 
eggs to be hatched, the proprietor of the ma’amal re- 
turns one chicken for every two eggs. The fowls pro- 
duced in this way are inferior both in size and flavor 
to those of Europe (Wilkinson’s Anc. Egyptians, ii, 
170, Am. ed.; Lane’s Mod. Egyptians, ii, 5). 

The word min, challamuth’, in Job vi, 6, which 
our translators have rendered ‘the white of an egg,”’ 
fis so rendered by the Hebrew interpreters, and the 
Targum, or rather, ‘‘the slime of the yolk of an egg.” 
The Syriac interpretation gives ‘‘a tasteless herb,” 
which is there proverbially used for something unsa- 
vory or insipid. See PursLAIN, 


Egidio Antonini, surnamed of Viterbo, Latin 
patriarch of Constantinople, was born at Viterbo in 
| the second half of the 15th century. He was received 
into the order of the hermits of St. Augustine at the 
early age of ten years; was professor of philosophy 
and theology in several towns of Italy, and became 
one of the most eloquent preachers of his epoch. Hay- 
ing become general of his order in 1507, he was ap- 
| pointed patriarch of Constantinople, and bishop of Vi- 
terbo, Nepi, Castro, and Sutri. In 1512 he opened, by 
order of pope Julius II, the Council of Lateran, and on 
this oceasion severely censured the corruption preyail- 
ing in the Church, and, in particular, among the cler- 
gy. In 1517 pope Leo X sent him to Germany, and 
appointed him cardinal; in the following year he was 
sent as papal legate to Spain. LEgidio was well versed 
in the Oriental languages, and a good Latin poet. He 
wrote a commentary to the first three chapters of Gene- 
sis and to.several psalms, Latin dialogues, epistles, and 
poems, and a treatise De ecclesiw incremento. Some of 
these works are given in Martene et Durand, Amplis- 
sima Collectio veterum monumentorum, tom. iiii—Hoe- 
fer, Nouv. Biogr. Génér. xv, 718. (A.J.8.) 


Egidius. See Merpivs. 
Egidius. See Gin Juan. 


Eeinhard or Binhard (sometimes also called 
Agenhard or Ainhard), the biographer of Charle- 
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magne, was born about 770. The place of his birth is 
entirely unknown. At an early age he repaired to 
the court of Charlemagne, and became a pupil of Al- 
cuin. Eginhard gained the favor of the emperor to a 
high degree, and an intimate friendship sprang up be- 
tween him and the emperor’s children, especially the 
emperor’s oldest son and successor, Louis le Débon- 
naire, The emperor appointed him his private secre- 
tary, and superintendent of public buildings at Aix- 
la-Chapelle. Eginhard accompanied the emperor in 
all his marches and journeys, never separating from 
him excepting on one occasion (806), when he was 
dispatched by Charlemagne on a mission to pope Leo, 
in order to obtain the signature of the pope for the 
document which divided the empire among the sons 
of Charlemagne. The emperor departed in his case, 
as in that of Alcuin, Angilbert, and some other friends, 
from his habit not to cumulate ecclesiastical benefices 
in one hand, and gave to him the abbeys of St. Bayo 
and Blandenberg in Ghent, St. Lerontius in Maestricht, 
Fritzlar in Germany, St. Wandregisil in France, and 
others. On the death of Charlemagne, he was ap- 
pointed preceptor of Lothaire, son of Louis le Débon- 
naire, ‘The latter presented him with a large tract 
of land in the Odenwald, the centre of which was Mi- 
chelstadt. Here Eginhard spent the last years of his 
life in retirement. He was in 826 ordained presbyter, 
and in 827 assumed as abbot the direction of a monas- 
tery at Seligenstadt, which he had erected upon his es- 
tates. As his wife Emma was still alive at this time, 
he appears: to have agreed with her to consider her 
only as a sister. The report that his wife was a 
daughter of Charlemagne is probably untrue. The 
year of his death is unknown. He was still alive in 
848. He probably had no children, and the claim of 
the counts of Erbach, who trace their descent from 
him, and in whose castle the coffins of Eginhard and 
his wife are still shown, is probably unfounded. The 
reputation of Eginhard rests chiefly upon his life of 
Charlemagne (Vita et Conversatio Gloriosissimi Impe- 
ratoris Karoli Regis Magni, completed about 820), 
which is generally regarded as the most important 
historical work of a biographical nature that has come 
down to us from the Middle Ages. It frequently 
served as a model for other biographies, and was ex- 
tensively used as a school-book. The best edition is 
that of Pertz (1829), in vol. ii of the Monwmenta Ger- 
manie historica ; another edition, with valuable notes 
and documents, was published by Ideler, Leben u. Wan- 
del Karl's des Grossen (Gotha, 1839, 2 vols.) Another 
work, the Annales Regun Francorum, Pippini, Caroli 
Magni, Hludowics Imperatoris, embraces the period 
from 741 to 829 (published in Pertz, Monumenta, vol. 
i). The first part (741-788) is based on the Annals of 
Lorsch; the second part is original. He also wrote 
an account of the transfer of the relics of St. Marcellin 
and St. Peter from Rome to his monastery in Selicen- 
stadt (Historia translationis St. Marcellini et Petri, in 
Actua Sanctorum, June 2), His Epistole, 62 in num- 
ber, are also of considerable value in a historical point 
of view. They are published in Weinkens, Eginhar- 
dus vindicatus (Francf. 1714), Another work, Libellus 
de adoranda cruce, is lost. The French consider the 
edition of Eginhard’s works by M. Teulot, with a trans- 
lation and life of Eginhard (Paris, 1840-43, 2 vols.), 
to be the best and most complete.—Caye, Hist. Lit., 
anno 814; Mosheim, Ch. Hist. cent. viii, chap. ii, note 
43; Herzog, Real-Encyhl. iii, 725; Dahl, Veber Legin- 
hard und Emma (Darmstadt, 1817). (A.J. 8.) 


Ee’lah (Heb. Lglah’, mony, a heifer, as often; 
Sept. Atya\ and ’Ay)d), one of David’s wives during 
his reign-in Hebron, and the mother of his son Ith- 
ream (2 Sam. iii, 5; 1 Chron. iii, 8), B.C, 1045. In 
both lists the same order is preserved, Eelah being the 
sixth and last, and in both is she distinguished by the 
special title of Dayid’s “wife.” According to the an- 
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‘terpreters (Hitzig, Umbreit, etc.). 
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cient Hebrew tradition preserved by Jerome (Quest. 
Hebr. on 2 Sam. iii, 5; vi, 23), she was MicHAL (q. v.), 
the wife of his youth, and she died in giving birth to 
Ithream. A name of this signification is common 
among the Arabs at the present day.—Smith, s. v. 
See also EGLATH. 

Be’laim (Heb. Egla’yim, EUDSN, two ponds ; Sept. 
"AyaXein, Vulg. Gallim), a place named in Isa. xv, 8, 
apparently as one of the most remote points on the 
boundary of Moab. It is probably the same as the 
EN-EGLAIM (q. v.) of Ezek. xlvii, 10, Eusebius and 
Jerome (Onomast. s. v.’AyaNXeip, Agalleim) say that 
it still existed in their day as a village (Afya\Azip), 
eight miles south of Areoplis, i.e. Ar-Moab. Exact- 
ly in that position, however, stands Kerak, the ancient 
Kir-Moab, A town named Agalla (“Aya\Xa) is men- 
tioned by Josephus with Zoar and other places as in 
the country of the Arabians (Ant. xiv,1, 4). Some 
have also confounded it with Gatiim (q. v.). De 
Sauley conceives Eglaim to be the same with a place 
which he names Wady Ajerrah, not far north of the 
ruins of Rabbah, but on slender grounds (Dead Sea, i, 
262, 270). See also EeLarH; EGuon 3, 

Eglath or Hglah (q. v.), in the phrase M22 
modus, eglath’ shelishiyah’, Isa. xv, 5; Jer. xlviii, 
34, which literally signifies a heifer of the third year; 
Sept. ddpadic roverne (but v. r. dyedia Vadiota in 
Jer.); Vulg. vitula conternans; A. V. ‘‘a heifer three 
years old;” and so the Targum, and most modern in- 
Others (as Kno- 
bel, Winer, etc.) understand the term to be the proper 
name of a place on the border of Moab, mentioned in 
connection with Zoar, Luhith, and Horonaim (q. v. 
respectively), and so compare it with the Agalla of 
Josephus (Ant. xiv, 1, 4) and the Necla (or Jecla, Né- 
ka or Ték\a) of Ptolemy (v, 17, 5), which lay in this 
region (Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. p. 931), and with the 
modern region Ajlun north of Jabbok (Abulfeda, Syr. 
13,93; Robinson, Research. iii, App. p. 162), as the last 
name has in Arab. the same signification as the Heb. 
See Eauam. 

Bglinus, RArHaet, also called Iconius, a minis- 
ter of the Reformed Church, was born at Riissicon, in 
the Swiss canton of Zurich, Dec. 28,1559. After stud- 
ying theology at Zurich, Geneva, and Basel, he for 
some time taught school at Sonders, in the Veltlin 
(now part of Lombardy); but, with the Protestants 
generally, he had to leave this place in 1586. After 
working for some time as teacher and “ diaconus” in 
Winterscheid, and as ‘‘pedagogus” at the college of 
the alumni at Zurich, he was, in 1592, appointed pro- 
fessor of the New Testament in the latter city. Be- 
coming absorbed in the study of theosophy and alche- 
my, he spent his whole property in experiments, and 
in 1601 had to flee on account of debts which he had 
contracted. Through the intercession of his friends 
he obtained, however, permission to return, and an 
honorable dismission. He went to Cassel, where land- 
grave Moritz, himself a great friend of alchemy, ap- 
pointed him teacher at the court school, and later, 
June 13, 1606, professor of theology at Marburg. From 
the theological faculty of this university he received, 
in 1607, the title of D.D. Subsequently Moritz also 
appointed him court preacher at Marburg. He died 
May 20, 1622. Eglinus was one of the first Reformed 
theologians in Hesse where landgrave Moritz and his 
successors endeavored to supplant Lutheranism by the 
Reformed Church. He wrote in defence of his creed 
a number of small essays, the most important of which 
relate to the doctrine of predestination. He is one of 
those writers in whom the German reformed theology 
became more scholastic in its character, and was 
merged in the stricter Calvinistic tendency. In 1618 
Eglinus wrote an apology of the Rosicrucians, of 
which association he had become an active member, 
He also wrote several books on alchymy and on the 
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Apocalypse. <A complete list of his works is given by 
Strieder, Grundlage zu einer hess. Gelehrten-Gesch. — 
Heppe, in Herzog, Real-Encyklopidie, xix, 456; Ha- 
genbach, History ef Doctrines (edited by Smith), ii, 
T7506 CAnd..S.) ; 


Eeg’lon (Heb. Eglon’, qiPay, place of heifers, q. d. 
vituline), the name of a man, and also of two places. 

1. (Sept. Ey, Josephus Eyhwv, Vulgate Eglon.) 
An early king of the Moabites (Judg. iii, 12 sq.), who, 
aided by the Ammonites and the Amalekites, crossed 
the Jordan and took ‘‘the city of palm-trees,” or Jeri- 
cho (Josephus). B.C. 1527. Here he built himself a 
palace (Josephus, Ant. v, 4,1 sq.), and continued for 
eighteen years to oppress the children of Israel, who 
paid him tribute (Josephus). Whether he resided at 
Jericho permanently, or only during the summer 
months (Judg. iii, 20; Josephus), he seems to have 
formed a familiar intimacy (cvv/)@yc, Josephus, not 
Judg.) with Ehud, a young Israelite (veaviac, Jose- 
phus) who lived in Jericho (Josephus, not Judg.), and 
who, by means of repeated presents, became a favorite 
courtier of the monarch. Eglon subdued the Israel- 
ites beyond the Jordan, and the southern tribes on this 
side the river, and made Jericho the seat, or one of the 
seats, of his government. This subjection to a power 
always present must have been more galling to the 
Israelites than any they had previously suffered. At 
length (B.C. 1509) they were delivered, through the 
instrumentality of Ehud, who slew the Moabitish king 
(Judg. iii, 12-33).— Kitto, s. v.; Smith, s. v. See 
Enwp. 

2. (Sept. EyA@p v. r. Aap, but in Josh. x, ’Odo- 
Aaj; Vulgate Eglon, Aglon.) A city in the maritime 
plain of Judah, near Lachish (Josh. xv, 39), formerly 
one of the royal cities of the Canaanites (xii, 12). Its 
Amoritish king Debir (q. v.) formed a confederacy 
with the neighboring princes to assist Adoni-zedek, 
king of Jerusalem, in attacking Gibeon, because that 
city had made peace with Joshua and the Israelites 
(Josh. x, 3,4). Joshua met the confederated kings 
near Gibeon and routed them (Josh, x,11). Eglon 
was soon after visited by Joshua and destroyed (x, 34, 
85). Eusebius and Jerome (Onomast. s. v. 'Eyhop, 
Eglon) erroneously identify it with Odollam or ADUL- 
LAM (q. v.), and say it was still ‘‘a large village,” ten 
R. miles (Jerome, twelve) east of Eleutheropolis, being 
misled by the unaccountable reading of the Sept. as 
above. On the road from Eleutheropolis to Gaza, 
nine miles from the former and twelve from the lat- 
ter, are the ruins of Aj/an, which mark the site of the 
ancient Eglon (Robinson, Researches, ii, 392). The site 
is now completely desolate. The ruins are mere shape- 
less heaps of rubbish, strewn over a low, white mound 
(Porter, Handb. for Syria, p. 262). The absence of 
more imposing remains is easily accounted for. The 
private houses, like those of Damascus, were built of 
sun-dried bricks ; and the temples and fortifications of 
the soft calcareous stone of the district, which soon 
crumbles away. A large mound of rubbish, strewn 
with stones and pieces of pottery, is all we can now 
expect to mark the site of an ancient city in this plain 
(Van de Velde, Narrative, ii, 188; Thomson, Land and 
Book, ii, 356). 

3. Another important place of this name Grbas ; 


according to Schwarz (Paiest. p. 235), is mentioned in | 


Talmudical authorities as situated within the bounds 
of Gad. He identifies it with the present village Aj/un, 
one mile east of Kulat er-Rubud, or Wady Rejib, which 
runs parallel with Jebel Ajlun on the south (see Rob- 
inson’s Map, and comp. Researches, ii, 121), The vil- 
lage is built on both sides of the narrow rivulet Jenne, 
and contains nothing remarkable except a few ancient 


mosques (Burckhardt, Syria, p. 266). 
Egoism. See SELFISHNESS. 


E’gypt (or, more strictly, 2yypt, since the word 


5 EGYPT 


is but Anglicized from the Gr. and Lat. Atyurroc, 
gyptus), a region important from the earliest times 
and more closely identified with Bible incidents than 
any other, except the Holy Land itself. For a vindi- 
cation of the harmony between Scripture history and 
the latest results of Egyptological research (Brugsch, 
A us dem Orient, Berl. 1864), see Volek in the Dorpater 
Zeitschrift, 1867, ii, art. 2. 

I. Names.—The common name of Egypt in the Heb, 
Bible is Mizraim, B99, Mitsra’yim (or, more fully, 
“the land of Mizraim”). In form Mizraim is a dual, 
and accordingly it is generally joined with a plural 
verb. When, therefore, in Gen, x, 6, Mizraim is men- 
tioned as a son of Ham, some conclude that nothing 
more is meant than that Egypt was colonized by de- 
scendants of Ham. See Mizraim. The dual number 
doubtless indicates the natural division of the country 
into an upper and a lower region, the plain of the Del- 
ta and the narrow valley above, as it has been com- 
monly divided at all times. The singular Mazor, 
“i372, Matsor’, also occurs (2 Kings xix, 24; Isa. 
XXxXvii, 25; perhaps as a proper name in Isa. xix, 6; 
Mic. vii, 12; A.V. always as an appellative, “besieged 
city,’’ etc.), and some suppose that it indicates Lower 
Egypt, the dual only properly meaning the whole 
country ; but there is no sure ground for this assertion. 
See Mazor. The mention of Mizraim and Pathros™ 
together (Isa. xi, 11; Jer. xliv,1,15), even if we adopt 
the explanation which supposes J/izraim to be in these 
places by a late usage put for M/azor, by no means 
proves that, since Pathros is a part of Pgypt, Mizraim, 
or rather Mazor, is here a part also. The mention of 
a part of a country by the same term as the whole is 
very usual in Hebrew phraseology. This designa- 
tion, at all events, is sometimes used for Egypt indis- 
criminately, and was by the later Arabs extended to 
+the entire country. Josephus (Ant. i, 6, 2) says that 
all those who inhabit the country call it Afestre (Méo- 
Ton), and the Egyptians Mestreans (Méoroato). The 
natives of Modern Egypt invariably designate it by 
the name Jfisr, evidently cognate with its ancient 
Heb. appellation (Hackett’s Illustra. of Scripture, p. 
120). 

Egypt is also called in the Bible 77X, “the land 
of Ham’’ (Psa. cv, 23, 27; comp. Ixxviii, 51), refer- 
ring to the son of Noah. See Ham. Occasionally 
(Psa. lxxxvii, 4; 1xxxix, 10; Isa. li, 9) it is poetical- 
ly styled Ra’hab, 177, i. e. “the proud” or “inso- 
lent.” See Ranas, The common ancient Egyptian 


name of the country is written in hieroglyphics g===, 

a & 
KEM, which was probably pronounced Chem; the de- 
motic form is KEMI (Brugsch, Geographische Inschrif- 
ten, i, 73, No. 362); and the Coptic forms are Chamé or 
Chemi (Memphitic), Kemé or Kemé (Sahidic), and Kemi 
(Bashmuric). This name signifies, alike in the an- 
cient language and in Coptic, “black,” and may be 
supposed to haye been given to the land on account of 
| the blackness of its alluvial soil (comp. Plutarch, De Js. 
et Osir. c. 33). It would seem, however, to be rather 
a representative of the original Heb. name Ham G. e. 
Cham), which likewise in the Shemitic languages de- 
notes swn-burnt, as a characteristic of African tribes. 
The other hieroglyphic names of Egypt appear to be, 
of a poetical character. 

The Greek and European name (1) Aiyurroc, 42gyp- 
tus), Egypt, is of uncertain origin and signification 
(Champollion, Z’Hgypte, i, 77). It appears, howey- 
er, to have some etymological connection with the 
modern name Copt, and is perhaps nothing more than 
“Jand of the Copts”’ (the prefix ai- being perhaps for 
aia=yaia or yn). In Homer the Nile is sometimes 
(Odys. iv, 351, 355; xiv, 257, 258) called Egypt (Ai- 
yumroc). 
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Modern Egypt. 


If. Extent and Population.—Egypt oceupies the | ever, is restricted to the valley of the Nile, which, hav- 
north-eastern angle of Africa, between N, lat. 31° 37’ | ing a breadth of from two to three miles, is enclosed 
and 24° 1’, and E. long. 27° 13’ and 34° 12’.. On the | on both sides by a range of hills: the chain on the 
E. it is bounded by Palestine, Idumaa, Arabia Petraea, | eastern side disappears at Mokattam, that on the west 
and the Arabian Gulf, On the W., the moving sands | extends to the sea. Its limits appear to have always 
of the wide Libyan desert obliterate the traces of all | been very nearly the same. In Ezekiel (xxix, 10; 
political or physical limits, Inhabited Egypt, how- | xxx, 6), according to the obviously correct rendering 
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igypt under the Romans. 


(see Miapou), the whole country is spoken of as ex- 
tending from Migdol to Syene, which indicates the 
same limits to the east and the south as at present. 
Egypt seems, however, to have always been held, ex- 
cept by the modern geographers, to include no more 

an the tract irrigated by the Nile lying within the 

mits we have specified. The deserts were at all 


~~ times wholly different from the valley, and their tribes 


more or less independent of the rulers of Egypt. Sy- 
ene, now Aswan, is also assigned by Greek and Ara- 
bian writers as the southern limit of Egypt. Here 
the Nile issues from the granite rocks of the cataracts, 
and enters Egypt proper. The length of the country, 
therefore, in a direct line, is 112 geographical miles. 
The breadth of the valley between Aswan and the 
Delta is very unequal; in some places the inundations 
of the river extend to the foot of the mountains; in 
other parts there remains a’strip of a mile or two in 
breadth, which the water never covers, and which is 
therefore always dry and barren. Originally the name 
Egypt designated only this valley and the Delta; but 


at a later period it came to include also the region be- 
tween this and the Red Sea from Berenice to Suez, a 
strong and mountainous tract, with only a few spots 
fit for tillage, but better adapted to pasturage. It in- 
cluded also, at this time, the adjacent desert on the 
west, as far as to the oases, those fertile and inhabit- 
ed islands in the ocean of sand. The name Delta, 
also, was extended so as to cover the districts between 
Pelusium and the border of Palestine, and Arabia 
Petra; and on the west it included the adjacent tract 
as far as to the great deserts of Libya and Barca, a 
region of sand of three days’ journey east and west, 
and as many north and south. 

Egypt, in the extensive sense, contains 115,200 
square geographical miles, yet it has only a superfi- 
cies of about 9582 square geographical miles of soil, 
which the Nile either does or can water and fertilize, 
This computation includes the river and lakes as well 
as sandy tracts which can be inundated, and the whole 
space either cultivated or fit for cultivation is no more 
than about 5626 square miles. Anciently 2735 square 
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miles more may have been cultivated, and now it 
would be possible at once to reclaim about 1295 square 
miles. These computations are those of Colonel Ja- 
cotin and M. Estéve, given in the Memoir of the for- 
mer in the great French work (Description de Egypte, 
2d ed. xviii, pt. ii, p. 101 sq.). They must be very 
nearly true of the actual state of the country at the 
present time. Mr. Lane calculated the extent of the 
cultivated land in A.D. 1375-6 to be 5500 square geo- 
graphical miles, from a list of the cultivated lands of 
towns and villages appended to De Sacy’s Abd-Allatif. 
He thinks this list may be underrated. M. Mengin 
made the cultivated land much less in 1821, but since 
then much waste territory has been reclaimed (Mrs. 
Poole, Englishwoman in Egypt, i, 85). The chief dif- 
ferences in the character of the surface in the times 
before the Christian era were that the long valley 
through which flowed the canal between the Nile and 
the Red Sea was then cultivated, and that the Gulf of 
Suez perhaps extended further north than at present. 

As to the number of its inhabitants, nothing very 
definite is known. Its fertility would doubtless give 
birth to and support a teeming population. In very 
remote times as many as 8,000,000 souls are said to 
haye lived on its soil. In the days of Diodorus Sicu- 
lus they were estimated at 3,000,000. Volney made 
the number 2,300,000. A late government estimate is 
3,200,000, which seems to have been somewhat below 
the fact (Bowring’s Report on Egypt and Candia, p. 4). 
According to the census taken in 1867, the inhabitants 
are 4,911,619. Among them are half a million of 
Copts, descendants of the ancient occupants of the 
country ; 400,000 Bedouins; 250,000 Europeans and 
Syrians; and 500,000 Turks. In Alexandria, at the 
close of: the last century, scarcely 40,000 inhabitants 
were counted, whereas at present that city contains 


300,000, about half of whom are Arabs and half Euro- | 


peans. The nationality of the latter has been ascer- 
tained to be as follows (the figures represent thou- 
sands): Greeks, 25; Italians, 18; French, 16; Anglo- 
Maltese, 13; Syrians and natives of the Levant, 12; 
Germans and Swiss, 10; various, 6. Cairo, the cap- 
ital, contains upwards of 400,000 inhabitants; with- 
in its walls are 140 schools, more than 400 mosques, 
1166 cafés, 65 public baths, and 11 bazars. The other 
towns of importance, from their population, are, in 
Lower Egypt, Damietta, 45,000; Rosetta, 20,000; and 


in Upper Egypt, Syout, on the left bank of the Nile, | 


numbering 20,000 souls. 

III. Geographical Divisions—Under the Pharaohs 
Egypt was divided into Upper and Lower, ‘‘ the two 
regions” TA-TI? called respectively ‘‘the Southern 
Region”? TA-RES, and ‘‘the Northern Region” TAME- 
HIT. There were different crowns for the two regions, 
that of Upper Egypt being white, and that of Lower 
Egypt red, the two together composing the pshent. 
The sovereign had a special title as ruler of each re- 
gion: of Upper Egypt he was. SUTEN, ‘“‘king,”’ 
of Lower Egypt SHEBT, ‘‘bee,” the two combined 
forming the common title SUTEN-SHEBT. The in- 
itial sign of the former name is a bent reed, which il- 
lustrates what seems to have been a proverbial expres- 
sion in Palestine as to the danger of trusting to the 
Pharaohs and Egypt (1 Kings xviii, 21; Isa. xxxvi, 
6; Ezek. xxix, 6): the latter name may throw light 
upon the comparison of the king of Egypt to a fly, and 
the king of Assyria to a bee (Isa. vii, 18). It must be 
remarked that Upper Egypt is always mentioned be- 
fore Lower Egypt, and that the crown of the former 
in the pshent rises above that of the latter. In sub- 
sequent times the same division continued. Manetho 
speaks of it (ap. Josephus, c. Apion. i, 14), and under 
the Ptolemies it still prevailed. In the time of the 
Greeks and Romans, Upper Egypt was divided into 
the Heptanomis and the Thebais, making altogether 
three provinces, but the division of the whole country 
into two was even then the most usual. ‘The Thebais 
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extended from the first cataract at Phile to Hermopo- 
lis, the Heptanomis from Hermopolis to the point where 
the Delta begins to form itself. About A.D. 400 Egypt 
was divided into four provinces, Augustamnica Prima 
and Secunda, and Agyptus Prima and Secunda. The 
Heptanomis was called Arcadia, from the emperor Ar- 
cadius, and Upper Egypt was divided into Upper and 
Lower Thebais. 

From a remote period Egypt was subdivided into 
nomes (HESPU, sing. HESP), each one of which had 
its special objects of worship. The monuments show 
that this division was as old as the earlier patt of the 
twelfth dynasty, which began cir. B.C. 1900. They 
are said to have been first 36 in number (Diod. Sic. i, 
54; Strabo, xvii, 1). Ptolemy enumerates 44, and 
Pliny 46; afterwards they were further increased. 
There is no distinct reference to them in the Bible. 
In the Sept. version, indeed, n2>072 Cisa. xix, 2) is 
rendered by véj10c, but we have no warrant for trans- 
lating it otherwise than “kingdom.” It is probable 
that at that time there were two, if not three kingdoms 
in the country. Two provinces or districts of Egypt 
are mentioned in the Bible, Pathros (q. v.) and Caph- 
tor (q. v.); the former appears to have been part of 
Upper Egypt; the latter was evidently so, and must 
be represented by the Coptite nome, although no doubt 
of greater extent. The division into nomes was more 
or less maintained till the invasion of the Saracens. 
Egypt is now composed of 24 departments, which, ac- 
cording to the French system of geographical arrange- 
ment, are subdivided into arrondissements and cantons 
(Bowring’s Report). 

IV. Surfuce, Climate, etc.—The general appearange 
of the country cannot have greatly changed since the 
days of Moses. The Delta was always a vast level 
plain, although of old more perfectly watered than 
now by the branches of the Nile and numerous canals, 
while the narrow valley of Upper Egypt must have 
suffered still less alteration. Anciently, however, the 
rushes must have been abundant; whereas now they 
have almost disappeared, except in the lakes. The 
whole country is remarkable for its extreme fertility, 
which especially strikes the beholder when the rich 
green of the fields is contrasted with the utterly-bare 
yellow mountains or the sand-strewn rocky desert on 
either side. Thus the plain of Jordan, before the cit- 
ies were destroyed, was, we read, ‘‘ well watered every- 
where” .... ‘‘[even] like a garden of the Lord, like 
the land of Egypt’ (Gen. xiii, 10). The aspect of 
Egypt is remarkably uniform. The Delta is a richly- 
cultivated plain, varied only by the mounds of ancient 
cities and occasional groves of palms. Other trees are 
seldom met with. The valley in Upper Egypt is also 
richly cultivated. It is, however, very narrow, and 
shut in by low hills, rarely higher than 300 feet, which 


| have the appearance of cliffs from the river, and are 
and | 


not often steep. They, in fact, form the border of the 
desert on either side, and the valley seems to have 
been, as it were, cut out of a table-land of rock. The 
valley is rarely more than twelve miles across. The 
bright green of the fields, the reddish-brown or dull 
green color of the great river, the tints of the b 

yellow rocks, and the deep blue of the sky, alway 
form a pleasant view, and often one of great beauty. 
The soil consists of the mud of the river, resting upon 
desert sands; hence this country owes its existence, 
fertility, and beauty to the Nile, whose annual over- 
flow is indispensable for the purposes of agriculture. 
The country around Syene and the cataracts is highly 
picturesque ; the other parts of Egypt, and especially 
the Delta, are exceedingly uniform and monotonous. 
The prospect, however, is extremely different, accord- 
ing to the season of the year. From the middle of the 
spring season, when the harvest is over, one sees noth- 
ing but a gray and dusty soil, so full of cracks and 
chasms that he can hardly pass along. At the time 
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of the autumnal equinox, the whole country presents 
nothing but an immeasurable surface of reddish or yel- 
lowish water, out of which rise date-trees, villages, 
and narrow dams, which serve as a means of commu- 
nication, After the waters haye retreated, which usu- 
ally remain only a short time at this height, you see, 
till the end of autumn, only a black and slimy mud. 
But in winter nature puts on all her splendor. In 
this season, the freshness and power of the new vege- 
tation, the variety and abundance of vegetable pro- 
ductions, exceed everything that is known in the most 
celebrated parts of the European continent; and Egypt 
is then, from one end of the country to the other, noth- 
ing but a beautiful garden, a verdant meadow, a field 
sown with flowers, or a waving ocean of grain in the 
ear. 

The climate is very equable, and, to those who can 
bear great heat, also healthy; indeed, in the opinion 
of some, the climate of Egypt is one of the finest in 
the world. There are, however, unwholesome tracts 
of salt marsh which are to be avoided. Rain seldom 
falls except on the coast of the Mediterranean. At 
Thebes a storm will occur, perhaps, not oftener than 
once in four years. Cultivation nowhere depends 
upon rain or showers. This absence of rain is men- 
tioned in Deut. (xi, 10,11) as rendering artificial irri- 
gation necessary, unlike the case of Palestine, and in 
Zech. (xiv, 18) as peculiar to the country. The at- 
mosphere is clear and shining; a shade is not easily 
found, Though rain falls eyen in the winter months 
very rarely, it is not altogether wanting, as was once 
believed. Thunder and lightning are still more un- 
frequent, and are so completely divested of their ter- 
rific qualities that the Egyptians never associate with 
them the idea of destructive force. Showers of hail 
descending from the hills of Syria are sometimes 
known to reach the confines of Egypt. The forma- 
tion of ice is very uncommon. Dew is produced in 
great abundance. The wind blows from the north 
from May to September, when it veers round to the 
east, assumes a southerly direction, and fluctuates till 
the close of April. The southerly vernal winds, trav- 
ersing the arid sands of Africa, are most changeable 
as wellas most unhealthy. They form the simoom or 
samiel, and have proved fatal to caravans and even to 
armies (View of Ancient and Modern Egypt, Edin, Cab. 
Library). 

Egypt has been visited at all ages by severe pesti- 
Jences, but it cannot be determined that any of those 
of ancient times were of the character of the modern 
plague. The plague with which the Egyptians are 
threatened in Zech. (I. c.) is described by a word, 
52, which is not specially applicable to a pestilence 
of their country (see ver. 12). See Borcu. Cutane- 
ous disorders, which have always been very prevalent 
in Egypt, are distinctly mentioned as peculiar to the 
country (Deut. vii, 15; xxviii, 27, 35, 60, and perhaps 
Exod. xv, 20, though here the reference may be to the 
plague of boils), and as punishments to the Israelites 
in case of disobedience, whereas if they obeyed they 
were to be preserved from them. The Egyptian cal- 
umny that made the Israclites a body of lepers and 


unclean (Joseph. c. Apion.) is thus refuted, and the. 


traditional tale as to the Exodus given by Manetho 
shown to be altogether wrong in its main facts, which 
depend upon the truth of this assertion. Famines are 


frequent, and one in the Middle Ages, in the time of | its 
spreads through openings in its banks over the whole 
| valley and plain. The prophet Amos, speaking of the 


the Fatimite caliphate El-Mustansir-billah, seems to 
have been eyen more severe than that of Joseph. 
Mosquitoes, locusts, frogs, together with the sinall-pox 
and leprosy, are the great evils of the country. 
thalmia is also very prevalent. See DisEAsn. 

V. The Nile.Egypt is the land of the Nile, the 
country through which that river flows from the island 
of Phil, situated just above the Cataracts of Syene, 
in lat. 24° 1’ 36’’, to Damietta, in 31° 35’ N., where 
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its principal stream pours itself into the Mediterranean 
Sea, In lat. 30° 15” the Nile divides into two prin- 
cipal streams, which, in conjunction with a third that 
Springs somewhat higher up, forms the Delta, so called 
from its resemblance to the Greek letter A. At Khar- 
tum, 160 miles north of Sennar, the Nile forks into two 
rivers, called Bahr el-Abiad and Bahr el-Azrak, or the 
white and blue river, the former flowing from the west, 
the latter from the east. The blue river is the smaller 
of these, but it possesses the same fertilizing qualities 
as the Nile, and is of the same color. The sources of 
this river were discovered by Bruce; those of the 
white river were, until quite recently, undiscovered. 
They are now known to flow from lakes situated 
among the mountains south of the equator (Beke, 
Sources of the Nile, Lond. 1860). Most ancient writers 
mention seven mouths of the Nile, beginning from the 
east: 1, Pelusiac or Bubastic; 2, Saitic or Tanitic; 3, 
Mendesian ; 4, Bucolic or Phatmetic (now of Damiet- 
ta); 5, Sebennytic; 6, Bolbitine (now of Rosetta); 7, 
Canopic or Heracleotic. 

The Nile is called in the Bible Shichor’, “4m, or 
“the black (river) ;”’ also Yeor’, “ Noa Sh, “the riv- 
er.” As to the phrases D597 “m3, “the river of 
Egypt,” and B55x7 dma, “the brook of Egypt,”’ it 
seems unlikely that the Nile should be so specified ; 
and >m3 or “Ft2 here more probably denotes a moun- 
tain stream, usually dry, on the borders of Egypt and 
Palestine, near the modern El-Arish (Num. xxxivy, 5; 
Josh. xiii, 3, etc.). See Eayrr, River or. Some 
have thought that 5m) is the origin of the word 
Nile; others have been anxious to find it in the San- 
serit Nila, which means dark blue. The Indus is 
called Nil-ab, or “the blue river;” the Sutlej also is 
known as ‘‘the blue river.” It is to be observed that 
the Low Nile was painted blue by the ancient Egyp- 
tians. The river is turbid and reddish throughout the 
year, and turns green about the time when the signs 
of rising commence, but not long after becomes red 
and very turbid. The’ Coptic word is iom, ‘‘sea,” 
which corresponds to the Arab name for it, bahr, prop- 
erly sea; thus Nahum iii, 3, ‘‘ Populous No (Thebes), 
whose rampart was the sea.” In Egyptian the Nile 
bore the sacred appellation HAPI, or HAPI-MU, 
‘tthe abyss,” or ‘‘the abyss of waters.” As Hgypt 
was divided into two regions, we find two Niles, HA- 
PI-RES, ‘‘the Southern Nile,” and HAPI-MEHIT, 
“the Northern Nile,’”’ the former name being given to 
the river in Upper Egypt and in Nubia, The common 
appellation is ATUR, or AUR, “the river,” which 
may be compared with the Heb. Yedr. 

The inundation, HAPI-UR, “ great Nile,” or ‘‘ high 
Nile,”’ fertilizes and sustains the country, and makes 
the river its chief blessing, a very low inundation or 
failure of rising being the cause of famine, The Nile 
was on this account anciently worshipped, and the 
plague in which its waters were turned into blood, 
while injurious to the river itself and its fish (Exod. 
vii, 21; Psa. cy, 29), was a reproof to the superstition 
of the Egyptians. The rise begins in Egypt about 
the summer solstice, and the inundation commences 
about two months later. The greatest height is at- 
tained about or somewhat after the autumnal equinox. 
The inundation lasts about three months. During 
this time, and especially when near the highest, the 
river rapidly pours along its red turbid waters, and 


ruin of Israel, metaphorically says that ‘the land a 
shall be drowned, as [by] the flood [river ] of Egypt” 
(viii, 8; ix, 5). Owing to the yearly deposit of allu- 
vial matter, both the bed of the Nile and the land of 
Egypt are gradually raised. The river proceeds in its 
current uniformly and quictly at the rate of two and a 
half or three miles an hour, always deep enough for 
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navigation. Its water is usually blue, but it becomes 
of a deep brick-red during the period of its overflow. 


It is salubrious for drinking, meriting the encomiums 
which it has so abundantly received. On the river, 
If the Nile does not | 


the land is wholly dependent. 
rise a sufficient height, sterility and dearth, if not fam- 
ine, ensue. An elevation of sixteen fathoms is essen- 
tial to secure the prosperity of the country. Such, 
* however, is the regularity of nature, and such the 
faithfulness of God, that for thousands of years, with 
but few and partial exceptions, these inundations have 
in essential particulars been the same. The waters 
of the stream are conveyed over the surface of the 
country by canals when natural channels fail. Dur- 
ing the overflow the land is literally inundated, and 
has the appearance of a sea dotted with islands. Wher- 
ever the waters reach abundance springs forth. The 
cultivator has scarcely more to do than to scatter the 
seed. No wonder that a river whose waters are so 
grateful, salubrious, and beneficial should in days of 
ignorance have been regarded as an object of worship, 
and that it is still revered and beloved. See NiLz. 
VI. Geology.—The fertile plain of the Delta and the 
valley of Upper Egypt are bounded by rocky deserts 
covered or strewn with sand. On either side of the 
plain they are low, but they overlook the valley, above 
which they rise so steeply as from the river to present 
the aspect of cliffs. The formation is limestone as far 
as alittle above Thebes, where sandstone begins. The 
First Cataract, the southern limit of Egypt, is caused 
by granite and other primitive rocks, which rise 
through the sandstone and obstruct the river’s bed. 
In Upper Egypt the mountains near the Nile rarely 
exceed 300 feet in height, but far in the eastern des- 
ert they often attain a much greater elevation. The 
highest is Jebel Gharib, which rises about 6000 feet 
above the sea. Limestone, sandstone, and granite 
were obtained from quarries near the river; basalt, 
breccia, and porphyry from others in the eastern des- 
ert between the Thebais and the Red Sea. A geologi- 
eal change has, it is thought, in the course of centuries 
raised the country near the head of the Gulf of Suez, 
and depressed that on the northern side of the isthmus. 
The Delta is of a triangular form, its eastern and west- 
ern limits being nearly marked by the courses of the 
ancient Pelusiac and Canopic branches of the Nile: 
Upper Egypt is a narrow winding valley, varying in 
breadth, but seldom more than twelve miles across, 
and generally broadest on the western side. Ancient- 
ly there was a fertile valley on the course of the Canal 
of the Red Sea, the Land of Goshen (q. v.), now called 
Wady Tumeilat: this is covered with the sands of the 
desert. To the south, on the opposite side, is the oasis 
now called the Feyum, the old Arsinoite Nome, con- 
nected with the valley by a neck of cultivated land, 
VIL. Agriculture, etc. —The ancient prosperity of 
Egypt is attested by the Bible, as well as by the nu- 
merous monuments of the country. As early as the 
age of the Great Pyramid it must have been densely 
populated and well able to support its inhabitants, for 
it cannot be supposed that there was then much exter- 
nal traffic. 
few, and nature is liberal in necessary food. Even 
the Israelites in their hard bondage did ‘eat freely” 
the fish, and the vegetables, and fruits of the country, 
and ever afterwards they longed to return to the idle 
plenty of a land where eyen now starvation is un- 
known. The contrast of the present state of Egypt 
with its former prosperity is more to be ascribed to polit- 
ical than to physical causes. It is true that the branch- 
es of the Nile have failed, the canals and the artificial 
lakes and ponds for fish are dried up; that the reeds 
and other water-plants which were of yalue in com- 
merce, and a shelter for wild-fowl, have in most parts 
perished; that the Land of Goshen, once, at least for 
pasture, “‘ the best of the land” (Gen. xlvii, 6, 11), is 


In such a climate the wants of man are | 
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distinguished from the desert around, and that the 
predictions of the prophets have thus received a literal 
fulfilment (see especially Isa. xix, 5-10), yet this has 
not been by any irresistible aggression of nature, but 
because Egypt, smitten and accursed, has lost all 
strength and energy. The population is not large 
enough for the cultivation of the land now fit for cul- 
ture, and long oppression has taken from it the power 
and the will to advance. 

Egypt is naturally an agricultural country. As far 
back as the days of Abraham, we find that when the 
produce failed in Palestine, Egypt was the natural re- 
source. In the time of Joseph it was evidently the 
granary —at least during famines—of the nations 
around (Gen. xii, 10; comp. Exod. xvi, 3; Josephus, 
Ant. xv, 9, 2). The inundation, as taking the place 
of rain, has always rendered the system of agriculture 
peculiar; and the artificial irrigation during the time 
of low Nile is necessarily on the same principle. We 
read of the Land of Promise that it is ‘‘ not as the land 
of Egypt, from whence ye came out, where thou sow- 
edst thy seed, and wateredst [it] with thy foot, as a 
garden of herbs: but the land whither thou goest in 
to possess it, [is] a land of hills and valleys, [and] 
drinketh water of the rain of heayen’’ (Deut. xi, 10, 
11). Watering with the foot may refer to some mode 
of irrigation by a machine, but we are inclined to think 
that it is an idiomatic expression implying a laborious 
work. The monuments do not afford a representation 
of the supposed machine. That now called the sha- 
duf, which is a pole having a weight at one end and 
a bucket at the other, so hung that the laborer is aided 
by the weight in raising the full bucket, is depicted, 
and seems to have been the common means of artifi- 
cial irrigation (q. v.). There are detailed pictures of 
breaking up the earth, or ploughing, sowing, harvest, 
threshing, and storing the wheat in granaries. See 
AGricuLTuRE. The threshing was simply treading 
out by oxen or cows, unmuzzled (comp. Deut. xxv, 4). 
The processes of agriculture began as soon as the wa- 
ter of the inundation had sunk into the soil, about a 
month after the autumnal equinox (Exod. ix, 31, 32). 
Vines were extensively cultivated, and there were 
several different kinds of wine, one of which, the Ma- 
reotic, was famous among the Romans. Of other 
fruit-trees, the date-palm was the most common and 
valuable. The gardens resembled the fields, being 
watered in the same manner by irrigation. See Gar- 
DEN; VINEYARD. On the tenure of land much light 
is thrown by the history of Joseph. Before the fam- 
ine each city and large village—for ""2 must be held 
to have a wider signification than our ‘‘ city’’—had its 
field (Gen. xli, 48); but Joseph gained for Pharaoh 
all the land, except that of the priests, in exchange 
for food, and required for the right thus obtained a 
fifth ofthe produce, which became a law (xlvii, 20-26). 
The evidence of the monuments, though not very ex- 
plicit, seems to show that this law was ever afterwards 
in force under the Pharaohs. There does not seem to 
have been any hereditary aristocracy, except perhaps 
at an earlier time, and it is not impossible that these 
lands may have been held during tenure of office or 
for life. The temples had lands which of course were 
inalienable. Diodorus Siculus states that all the lands 
belonged to the crown except those of the priests and 
the soldiers (i, 73). It is probable that the latter, 
when not employed on active service, received no pay, 
but were supported by the crown lands, and-occupied 
them for the time as their own. See LAnp. 

The great lakes in the north of Egypt were ancient- 
ly of high importance, especially for their fisheries 
and the growth of the papyrus. Lake Menzeleh, the 
most eastern of the existing lakes, has still large fish- 
eries, which support the people who live on its islands 
and shore, the rude successors of the independent 


now sand-strewn and unwatered, so as scarcely to be | Egyptians of the Bucolia. Lake Moeris, anciently so 
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celebrated, was an artificial lake between Beni-Suweif 
and Medinet el-Feyum. It was of use to irrigate the 
neighboring country, and its fisheries yielded a great. 
revenue. See ANGLING. It is now entirely dried 
up. The canals are now far less numerous than of 
old, and many of them are choked and comparatively 
useless. The Bahr Ydsuf, or “river of J oseph’’—not 
the patriarch, but the famous sultan Yusuf Salah-ed- 
deen, who repaired it—is a long series of canals, near 
the desert on the west side of the river, extending 
northward from Farshut for about 350 miles to a little 
below Memphis. This was probably a work of very 
ancient times. There can be no doubt of the high an- 
tiquity of the canal of the Red Sea, upon which the 
Land of Goshen mainly depended for its fertility. 1 
does not follow, however, that it originally connected 
the Nile and the Red Sea. 


VIII. Botany.—The cultivable land of Egypt con- 
sists almost wholly of fields, in which are very few 
trees. There are no forests and few groves, except 
of date-palms, and in Lower Egypt a few of orange and 
lemon trees. There are also sycamores, mulberry- 
trees, and acacias, either planted on the sides of roads 
or standing singly in the fields. The Theban palm 
grows in the Thebais, generally in clumps. All these, 
except, perhaps, the mulberry-tree, were anciently 
common in the country. The two kinds of palm are 
represented on the monuments, and sycamore and aca- 
cia-wood are the materials of various objects made by 
the ancient inhabitants. The chief fruits are the date, 
grape, fig, sycamore-fig, pomegranate, banana, many 
kinds of melons, and the olive; and there are many 
others less common or important. These were also of 
old produced in the country. Anciently gardens seem 
to have received great attention, to have been elabo- 
rately planned, and well filled with trees and shrubs. 
Now horticulture is negiected, although the modern 
inhabitants are as fond of flowers as were their prede- 
cessors. The vegetables are of many kinds and ex- 
cellent, and form the chief food of the common people. 
Anciently cattle seem to have been more numerous, 
and their meat, therefore, more usually eaten, but 
neyer as much so as in colder climates. The Isracl- 
ites in the desert, though they looked back to the time 
when they ‘sat by the flesh-pots” (Exod. xvi, 3), seem 
as much to have regretted the vegetables and fruits, 
as the flesh and fish of Egypt. ‘‘ Who shall give us 
flesh to eat ? We remember the fish which we did eat 
in Egypt freely, the cucumbers, and the melons, and 
the leeks, and the onions, and the garlic’? (Num. xi, 4, 
5). The chief vegetables now are beans, peas, lentils, 
of which an excellent thick pottage is made (Gen. 
xxy, 34), leeks, onions, garlic, radishes, carrots, cab- 
bages, gourds, cucumbers, the tomato, and the egg- 
fruit. There are many besides these. The most im- 
portant field-produce in ancient times was wheat; af- 
ter it must be placed barley, millet, flax, and, among 
the vegetables, lentils, peas, and beans. At the pres- 
ent day the same is the case; but maize, rice, oats, 
clover, the sugar-cane, roses, the tobacco-plant, hemp, 
and cotton, must be added, some of which are not in- 
digenous. In the account of the plague of hail four 
kinds of field-produce are mentioned — flax, barley, 
wheat, and 97205 (Exod. ix, 31, 32), which is various- 
ly rendered in the A.V. “rye’’ (1. c.), “spelt’’ (Isa. 
XXviii, 25), and “fitches” (Isa. xxviii, 27). It is doubt- 
ed whether the last be a cereal or a leguminous prod- 
uct: we incline to the former opinion, See Rye. 

It is clear from the evidence of the monuments and 
of ancient writers that, of,old, reeds were far more 
common in Egypt than now. The byblus or papyrus 
is almost or quite unknown. Anciently it was a com- 
mon and most important plant: boats were made of 
its stalks,-and of their thin leayes the famous paper 
was manufactured. It appears to be mentioned under 
two names in the Bible, neither of which, however, can 
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be proved to be a peculiar designation for it. (1.) 
Bes of Moses peas sah man, “an ark” or 
‘ skiff of papyrus,” in which to put her child (Exod. 
ii, 3), and Isaiah tells of messengers sent apparently 
from farthest Ethiopia in nyaa-"3D, “vessels of papy- 
rus” (xviii, 2), in both which cases 8724 must mean’ 
papyrus, although it would seem in other places to 
signify “reeds” generically. (2.) Isaiah prophesies, 
“The papyrus-reeds (A172) in the river (Guiswy on the 
edge of the river, and everything growing [lit. sown | 
in the river shall be dried up, driven away [by the 
wind |, and [shall] not be” (xix,7). Gesenius renders 
M72 a naked or bare place, here grassy places on the 
banks of the Nile. Apart from the fact that little 
grass grows on the banks of the Nile, in Egypt, and 
that little only during the cooler part of the year, in- 
stead of those sloping meadows that must have been 
in the European scholar’s mind, this word must mean 
some product of the river which with the other water- 
plants should be dried up, and blown away, and utter- 
ly disappear. Like the fisheries and the flax men- 
tioned with it, it ought to hold an important place in 
the commerce of ancient Egypt. In can therefore 
scarcely be reasonably held to intend anything but the 
papyrus. See PAprrR ReEp. 

The marine and fluvial product 540, from which the 
Red Sea was called 541D7%, will be noticed under 
Rep Sea. The lotus was anciently the favorite flow- 
er, and at feasts it took the place of the rose among 
the Greek and Arabs: it is now very rare. 

IX. Zoology.—Anciently Egypt was far more a pas- 
toral country than at present. The neat cattle are still 
excellent, but lean kine are more common among them 
than they seem to have been in the days of Joseph’s 
Pharaoh (Gen. xli,19). Sheep and goats have always 
been numerous. Anciently swine were kept, but not 
in great numbers; now there are none, or scarcely 
any, except a few in the houses of Copts and Franks. 
The Egyptian oxen were celebrated in the ancient 
world (Aristot. Hist. Anim. viii, 28).—Horses abound- 
ed (1 Kings x, 28); hence the use of war-chariots in 
fight (Isa, xxxi,1; Diod. Sic. i, 45), and the celebrity 
of Egyptian charioteers (Jer. xlvi, 4; Ezek. xvii, 15). 
Under the Pharaohs the horses of the country were in 
repute among the neighboring nations, who purchased 
them as well as chariots out of Egypt. Thus it is 
commanded respecting a king of Israel: ‘‘He shall 
not multiply horses to himself, nor cause the people to 
return to Egypt, to the end that he should multiply 
horses: forasmuch as the Lord hath said unto you, Ye 
shall henceforth return no more that way” (Deut. 
xvii, 16), which shows that the trade in horses was 
with Egypt, and would necessitate a close alliance. 
“ Solomon had horses brought out of Egypt, and linen 
yarn: the king’s merchants received the linen yarn 
at a price. And a chariot came up and went out of 
Egypt for six hundred [shekels] of silver, and a 
horse for a hundred and fifty; and so for all the 
kings of the Hittites and for the kings of Syria did 
they bring [them] out by their hand” (1 Kings x, 28, 
29). The number of horses kept by this king for char- 
iots and cavalry was large (iv, 26; x, 26; 2 Chron. i, 
14; ix, 25). Some of these horses came as yearly 
tribute from his vassals (1 Kings x, 25). In later 
times the prophets reproved the people for trusting in 
the help of Egypt, and relying on the aid of her horses 
and chariots and horsemen, that is, probably, men in 
chariots, as we shall show in speaking of the Egyptian 
armies. The kings of the Hittites, mentioned in the 
passage quoted above, and in the account of the close 
of the siege of Samaria by Benhadad, where we read, 
“The Lord had made the host of the Syrians to hear a 
noise of chariots, and a noise of horses, [even] the 
noise of a great host: and they said one to another, 
Lo, the king of Israel hath hired against us the kings 
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of the Hittites and the kings of the Egyptians to come 
upon us”’ (2 Kings vii, 6)—these kings ruled the Hit- 
tites of the valley of the Orontes, who were called by 
the Egyptians SHETA or KHETA. The Pharaohs 
of the 18th, 19th, and 20th dynasties waged fierce wars 
with these Hittites, who were then ruled by a great 
king and many chiefs, and whose principal arm was a 
force of chariots, resembling those of the Egyptian 
army.—Asses were anciently numerous: the breed at 
the present time is excellent.—Buffaloes are common, 
and not wild.—Dogs were formerly more prized than 
now; for, being held by most of the Moslems to he 
extremely unclean, they are only used to watch the 
houses in the villages. —Cats are as numerous, but 
less favored.—The camel has nowhere been found 
mentioned in the inscriptions of Egypt, or represented 
on the monuments. In the Bible Abraham is spoken 
of as haying camels when in Egypt, apparently as a 
gift from Pharaoh (Gen. xii, 16), and before the Exo- 
dus the camels of Pharaoh or his subjects were to be 
smitten by the murrain (Exod. ix, 3; comp. 6). Both 
these Pharaohs may have been shepherds. The Ish- 
maelites or Midianites who took Joseph into Egypt 
carried their merchandise on camels (Gen. XxXvii, 
25, 28, 36), and the land traffic of the Arabs must al- 
ways have been by caravans of camels; but it is prob- 
able that camels were not kept in Egypt, but only on 
the frontier. On the black obelisk from Nimrud, 
now in the British Museum, which is of Shalmanubar, 
king of Assyria, contemporary with Jehu and Hazael, 
camels are represented among objects sent as tribute 
by Egypt. They are of the two-humped sort, which, 
though perhaps then common in Assyria, has never, 
so far as is known, been kept in Egypt.—The deserts 
have always abounded in wild animals, especially of 
the canine and antelope kinds. The wolf, fox, jackal, 
hyena, wild cat, weasel, ichneumon, jerboa, and hare 
are also met with.—Anciently the hippopotamus was 
found in the Egyptian Nile, and hunted. This is a 
fact of importance for those who suppose it to be the 
behemoth (q. v.) of the book of Job, especially as that 
book shows evidence of a knowledge of Egypt. Now 
this animal is rarely seen even in Lower Nubia.—The 
elephant may have been, in the remotest historical 
period, an inhabitant of Egypt, and, as a land animal, 
have been driven further south than his brother pachy- 
derm, for the name of the island of Elephantine, just 
below the First Cataract, in hieroglyphics, AB. . ‘‘El- 
ephant-land,” seems to show that he was anciently 
found there.—Bats abound in the temples and tombs, 
filling the dark and desecrated chambers and passages 
with the unearthly whirr of their wings. Such deso- 
lation is represented by Isaiah when he says that a 
man shall cast his idols ‘‘ to the moles and to the bats”’ 
Gif 20). See each animal in its place. 

The birds of Egypt are not remarkable for beauty 
of plumage: in so open a country this is natural. The 
Rapaces are numerous, but the most common are scay- 
engers, as vultures and the kite. Wagles and falcons 
also are plentiful. Quails migrate to Egypt in great 
numbers. The Gradlatores and Anseres abound on the 
islands and sand-banks of the river, and in the sides 
of the mountains which approach or touch the stream. 

Among the reptiles, the crocodile (q. v.) must be es- 
pecially mentioned. In the Bible it is usually called 
y72h, HM, “dragon,” a generic word of almost as 
wide a signification as ‘‘reptile,” and is used as a 
symbol of the king of Egypt. Thus, in Ezekiel, ‘‘ Be- 
hold, I am against thee, Pharaoh, king of Egypt, the 
great dragon that lieth in the midst of his rivers, 
which hath said, My river [is] mine own, and I have 
made [it] for myself. But I will put hooks in thy 
jaws, and I will cause the fish of thy rivers to stick 
unto thy scales, and I will bring thee up out of the 
midst of thy rivers, and all the fish of thy rivers shall 
stick unto thy scales. And I will leave thee [thrown ] 
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into the wilderness, thee and all the fish of thy rivers. 
. . . L have given thee for meat to the beasts of the 
field and to the fowls of the heaven’ (xxix, 3, 4, 5). 
Here there seems to be a retrospect of the Exodus 
(which is thus described in Isa. li, 9, 10, and 15), and 
with a more close resemblance in Psa. Ixxiv, 13, 14, 
‘‘Thou didst divide the sea by thy strength: thou 
brakest the heads of the dragons (052735) in the wa- 
ters. Thou brakest the heads of leviathan qnn) in 
pieces, [and] gavest him [to be] meat to the dwellers 
in the wilderness” (277%, i.e. to the wild beasts ; comp. 
Isa. xiii, 91). The last passage is important as indi- 
cating that whereas j72M is the Hebrew generic name 
of reptiles, and therefore used for the greatest of them, 
the crocodile, smb is the special name of that animal. 
The description of leviathan in Job (xli) fully bears 
out this opinion, and it is doubtful if any passage can 
be adduced in which a wider signification of the latter 
word is required. In Job (xxvi, 12) also there is an 
apparent allusion to the Exodus in words similar to 
those in Isaiah (li, 9, 10, and 15?), but without men- 
tion of the dragon. In this case the division of the 
sea and the smiting of Rahab, 337, the proud or inso- 
lent, are mentioned in connection with the wonders 
of creation (ver. 7-11, 13): so, too, in Isaiah (ver. 13, 
15). The crossing of the Red Sea could be thus spo- 
ken of as a signal exercise of the divine power.—Frogs 
are very numerous in Egypt, and their loud and con- 
stant croaking in the autumn in ‘‘the streams,” 
ram, “the rivers,” DTN?, and “the ponds” or 
“marshes,” ©7238 (Exod. viii, 1, A. V. 5), makes it 
not difficult to picture the Plague of Frogs.—Serpents 
and snakes are also common, including the deadly ce- 
rastes and the cobra di capello; but the more yvenom- 
ous have their home in the desert (comp. Deut. viii, 
15). 

The Nile and lakes have an abundance of fishes ; 
and although the fisheries of Egypt have very greatly 
fallen away, their produce is still a common article of 
food. 

Among the insects the locusts must be mention- 
ed, which sometimes come upon the cultivated land 
in a cloud, and, as in the plague, eat every herb, and 
fruit, and leaf where they alight; but they never, as 
then, overspread the whole land (Exod. x, 3-6, 12- 
19). They disappear as suddenly as they come, and 
are carried away by the wind (ver.19). As to the 
lice and flies, they are now plagues of Egypt, but it is 
not certain that the words B23 and a3 designate 
them (Exod. viii, 16-31). The dangerous scorpion is 
frequently met with. Beetles of various kinds are 
found, including the sacred scarabeus. Bees and silk- 
worms are kept, but the honey is not very good, and 
the silk is inferior to that of Syria. 

X. Ancient Inhabitants. —The old inhabitants of 
Egypt appear from their monuments and the testimony 
of ancient writers to have occupied in race a place be- 
tween the Nigritians and the Caucasians. The con- 
stant immigrations of Arab settlers have greatly di- 
minished the Nigritian characteristics in the general- 
ity of the modern Egyptians. The most recent in- 
quiries have shown that the extreme ‘limit at Philz 


was only of a political nature, for the natives of the- 
country below it were of the same race as those who’ 


lived above that spot—a tribe which passed down into 
the fertile valley of the Nile from its original abode in 
the south. These Ethiopians and the Egyptians were 
not negroes, but a branch of the great Caucasian fam- 
ily. Their frame was slender, but of great strength. 
Their faces appear to have been oval in shape, and 
narrower in the men than in the women. The fore- 
head was well-shaped, but small and retiring; the eyes 
were almond-shaped and mostly black; the hair was 
long, crisp, and generally black; the skin of the men 


Ancient Profiles (from the Monuments): 1. Egypto-Ethiopian 
(the Tirhake of Scripture); 2,4. Ethiopian; 3. Egyptian. 


was dark brown, chiefly from exposure; that of the 
women was olive-colored or even lighter. The women 
‘were very fruitful (Strabo, xv, p. 695; Heeren, Jdeen, 
xi, 2,10). The ancient dress was far more scanty 
than the modern, and in this matter, as in manners 
and character, the influence of the Arab race is also 
very apparent. The ancient Egyptians in character 
were very religious and contemplative, but given to 
base superstition, patriotic, respectful to women, hos- 
pitable, generally frugal, but at times luxurious, very 
sensual, lying, thieving, treacherous, and cringing, and 
intensely prejudiced, through pride of race, against 
strangers, although kind to them. This is very much 
the character of the modern inhabitants, except that 
Mohammedanism has taken away the respect for wom- 
en. The ancient Egyptians are indeed the only early 
Eastern nation that we know to have resembled the 
modern Westerns in this particular; But we find the 
same virtue markedly to characterize the Nigritians 
of our day. That the Egyptians in general treated 
the Israelites with kindness while they were in their 
country, even during the oppression, seems almost cer- 
tain from the privilege of admission into the congre- 
gation in the third generation, granted to them in the 
Law, with the Edomites, while the Ammonites and 
Moabites were absolutely excluded, the reference in 
three out of the four cases being to the stay in Egypt, 
and the entrance into Palestine (Deut. xxiii, 3-8). 
This supposition is important in its bearing on the his- 
tory of the oppression. 

XI. Language.— The ancient Egyptian language, 
from the earliest period at which it is known to us, is 
an agglutinate monosyllabic form of speech. Itis ex- 
pressed by the signs which we call hieroglyphics. The 
character of the language is compound: it consists of 
elements resembling those of the Nigritian languages 
and the Chinese language on the one hand, and those 
of the Shemitic languages on the other. All those who 
have studied the African languages make a distinct 
family of several of those languages, spoken in the 
north-east quarter of the continent, in which family 
they include the ancient Egyptian; while every She- 
mitic scholar easily recognises in Egyptian, Shemitic 
pronouns and other elements, and a predominantly 
Shemitic grammar. As in person, character, and re- 
ligion, so in language we find two distinct elements, 
mixed but not fused, and here the Nigritian element 
seems unquestionably the earlier. Bunsen asserts 
that this language is ‘‘ ante-historical Shemitism :’’ we 
think it enough to say that no Shemitic scholar has ac- 
cepted his theory. For a full discussion of the ques- 
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chap. vie As early as the age of the 26th dynasty, a 
vulgar dialect was expressed in the demotic or encho- 
rial writing. This dialect forms the link conne 


cting 
the old language with the Coptic or Christian Egyp- 


tian, the latest phase. The Coptic does not very great- 
ly differ from the monumental language, distinguished 
in the time of the demotic as the sacred dialect, except 
in the presence of many Greek words. See Copric 
LANGUAGE, 

The language of the ancient Egyptians was entirely 
unknown until the discoveries made by Dr. Young 
from the celebrated Rosetta stone, now preserved in 
the British Museum. This stone is a slab of black 
marble, which was found by the French in August, 
1799, among the ruins of Fort St. Julien, on the west- 
ern bank, and near the mouth of the Rosetta branch 
of the Nile. It contains a decree in three different 
kinds of writing, referring to the coronation of Ptole- 
my V (Epiphanes), and is supposed to have been sculp- 
tured B.C, cir, 195. As part of the inscription is in 
Greek, it was easily deciphered, and was found to state 
that the decree was ordered to be written in sacred, 
enchorial, and Greek characters. Thence, by careful- 
ly comparing the three inscriptions, a key was obtain- 
ed to the interpretation of the mysterious hieroglyph- 
ics. The language which they express closely resem- 
bles that which was afterwards called Coptic when 
the people had become Christians. It is monosyllabic 
in its roots, and abounds in vowels. There were at 
least two dialects of it, spoken respectively in Upper 
and Lower Egypt. See Roserra STONE. 

“The wisdom of Egypt” was a phrase which, at an 
early period, passed into a proverb, so high was the 
opinion entertained by antiquity of the knowledge and 
skill of the ancient Egyptians (1 Kings iv, 30; Herod. 
ii, 160; Josephus, Ant, viii, 25; Acts vii, 22). Nor, as 
the sequel of this article will show, were there want- 
ing substantial reasons for the current estimate. If, 
however, antiquity did not on this point exceed the 
bounds of moderation, very certain is it that men of 
later ages are chargeable with the utmost extrava- 
gance in the terms which they employed when speak- 
ing on the subject. It was long thought that the hie- 
roglyphical inscriptions on the monumental remains 
of Egypt contained treasures of wisdom no less bound- 
less than hidden; and, indeed, hieroglyphics were, in 
the opinion of some, invented by the priests of the 
land, if not expressly to conceal their knowledge from 
the profane vulgar, yet as a safe receptacle and con- 
venient storehouse for their mysterious but invaluable 
doctrines. Great, consequently, was the expectation 
of the public when it was announced that a key had 
been discovered which opened the portal to these long- 
concealed treasures. ‘The result has not been altogeth- 
er correspondent, especially with regard to the pre- 
sumed secrets of ancient lore. Men of profound learn- 
ing, great acuteness of mind, and distinguished repu- 
tation have engaged and persevered in the inquiry: it 
is impossible to study without advantage the writings 
of such persons as Zoega, Akerblad, Young, Champol- 
lion, Spohgeyith Kosegarten, Riihle; and equal- 
ly ungrateful would it be to affirm that no progress 
has been made in the undertaking ; but, after all, the 
novel conclusions and positions which have been drawn 
and set forth are only in a few cases (comparatively) 
definite and unimpeachable (Heeren, /deen, ii, 2,4; Qua- 
tremere, Recherches sur la langue et la littérature de 
V Egypte). See Hieroerypuics. ‘The resultsin point 
of history and archeology, as detailed by Lepsius, 
Brugsch, and other late Egyptologists, are far more 
important than in a purely scientific view. See below. 

XII. Religion.—The basis of the religion was Nigri- 
tian fetichism, the lowest kind of nature-worship, dif- 
fering in different parts of the country, and hence ob- 
viously indigenous. Upon this were engrafted, first, 
cosmic worship, mixed up with traces of primeval rey- 


tion, see Poole, The Genesis of the Earth and of Man, | 


elation, as in Babylonia; and then a system of per- 
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sonifications of moral and intellectual abstractions. 
The incongruous character of the religion necessitates 
this supposition, and the ease with which it admitted 
extraneous additions in the historical period confirms 
it. There were, according to Herodotus, three orders 
of gods—the eight great gods, who were the most an- 
cient, the twelve lesser, and the Osirian group. They 
were represented in human forms, sometimes having 
the heads of animals sacred to them, or bearing on 
their heads cosmic or other objects of worship. The 
fetichism included, besides the worship of animals, that 
of trees, rivers, and hills. Each of these creatures or 
objects was appropriated to a divinity. There was no 
prominent hero-worship, although deceased kings and 
other individuals often received divine honors—in one 
case, that of Osirtasen II, of the 12th dynasty, the old 
Sesostris, of a very special character. The great doc- 
trines of the immortality of the soul, man’s respon- 
sibility, and future rewards and punishments, were 
taught. Among the rites, circumcision is the most re- 
markable: it is as old as the time of the 4th dynasty. 
Wilkinson gives us the following classification of 
the Egyptian deities (Wateria Hieroglyphica, p. 58, 
modified by himself in Rawlinson’s Herod. ii, 241 sq.): 
I, First ORDER. 
. Amen, or Amun-ra, ‘‘ the king of all the gods.” 
. Maut, or Mut (Sanchon. mot), the material principle, 
sometimes as Buto (—Latona). s 
Noum, Nu, Nef, or Kneph=Mercury. 
Sité=Juno. 
Pthah, or Ptah, the creative power [a function assigned by 
others to KnephjJ=Vulean. 
. Neith, self-born and of masculine character=Minervya, 


. Khem, the generative principle (phallus). 
. Pasht=Diana. 
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II. Seconp OrpER. 
. Re, Ra, or Phrah, the Sun, father of many deities, often 
combined with those of the others. 
. Seb, the Earth=Saturn, father of the inferior gods. 
. Netpd, wife of Seb, the Sky, mother of gods—Rhea. 
Khous, son of Amun and Maut, the Moon=Hercules, 
. Anouké [Fire]—=Vesta. 
Atmu [? or Mat], Darkness, or Twilight. 
. Mui, or Shu, son of Re, Light [—Pheebus]. 
. Taphne (Daphne), or Tafnet, a lion-headed goddess. 
. Thoth, the Intellect=Hermes and the Moon. 
10. Sanak-re, or Sebak. 
11. Filithyia=Lucina. 
42. Mandu, or Munt=Mars. 


Ill. Turmp Orver. 
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Sema, son and daughter of Seb and Netpé. 
8. Aroeris, the elder Horus, son of Netpe. 
4. Seth, or Typhon, the destructive principle [Death]. 
5, Nepthys (Nebtei), ‘* lady of the house’=Vesta. 
6. Torus the younger, god of Victory=Apollo. 
7. Harpocrates, son of Osiris and Isis, emblem of Youth. 
8. Anubis, son of Osiris. 
IV. MrtscerLANEous. 
i! poanel, or Ma (Véses), goddess of Truth and Justice, head- 
ess. 

. Athor (eit-Hor)=Venus, another daughter of Ra. 
Nophr-Atmu, perhaps a variation of Atmu aboye. 
. Hor-Hat, a winged globe, as dyabodaiuev. 
Hakte (Hecate), a lion-headed goddess. 
Selk, a scorpion-headed goddess. 
. Tore, a god connected with Ptah. 
. Amunta, perhaps a female Amun, 
. The, ‘* the heavens.’? 
. api, or the god of the Nile. 
. Ranno, an asp-headed goddess, as dyaPodaiuev 
- Hermes Trismegistus, a form of Thoth. ‘ 
3. Asclepius, Moth, or Imoph, ‘son of Ptah,” 
14, Soph, the goddess of Speech, 

Together with about 50 more, some of them local divini- 

ties, and personifications of cities, besides deified ani- 
mals, ete 
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Num, Nu, or Kneph, was one of the most important 
of the gods, corresponding to the ‘soul’ of the uni- 
verse, to whom was ascribed the creation of cods. men 
and the natural world. He is represented as a man 
with the head of a ram and curved horns. The chief 
god of Thebes was Amen, or Amen-Ra, or Amen-Ra 
Khem, also worshipped in the great oasis, and some- 
times portrayed under the form of Kneph. He was 
the Jupiter Ammon of the classics. The goddess Mut 
or “‘the mother,” is the companion of Amen, and is 
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represented as a female wearing the crowns of Upper 
and Lower Egypt, and the vulture head-dress of a 
queen. Khem was the god by whom the productive- 
ness of nature was symbolized. His name reminds 
us of the patriarch Ham. The Greeks identified him 
with Pan, and called Chemmis, a city in the Thebais, 

where he was worshipped, Panopolis. He is accom- 
panied by a tree or a flower on the sculptures, which 
may haye been, as supposed by Mr. Poole, the asherah 
or sacred grove spoken of in the Bible. Ptah was the 
god of Memphis, and worshipped there under the form 
of a pigmy or child; but, as his temples have been de- 
stroyed, little is known of his worship. The goddess 
Neit or Neith is often associated with Ptah. She was 
the patron deity of Sais, in the Delta; and the Greeks 
say that Cecrops, leading a colony from thence to Ath- 
ens, introduced her worship into Greece, where she 

was called Athene. This name may be derived from” 
the Egyptian, if we suppose the latter to have been 
sometimes called Thenei, with the article prefixed like 
the name of Thebes. She is represented as a female 
with the crown of Lower Egypt on her head. a, or 
the sun, was worshipped at Heliopolis. His common 

figure is that of a man with a hawk’s head, on which 
is placed the solar disk and the royal asp. Thoth was 
the god of science and letters, and was worshipped at 

Hermopolis Magna. His usual form is that of a man 
with the head of an ibis surmounted by a crescent. 

Bast was called Bubastis by the Greeks, who identified 
her with Artemis. She is represented as a lion or cat- 
headed female, with the globe of the sun on her head. 

There is a similar goddess called Pasht. Athor was 
the daughter of Ra, and corresponded to the Aphrodite 
of the Greeks; the town of Tentyra or Denderah was 
under her protection. Shw represented solar or phys- 
ical light, and Ma-t or Thma (Themis) moral light, 

truth, or justice. Sebak was a son of Ra. He has a 
crocodile’s head. | Osiris is the most remarkable per- 
sonage in the Egyptian Pantheon. His form is that 
of a mummied figure holding the crook and flail, and 
wearing the crown of Upper Egypt, generally with an 
ostrich feather on each side. He was regarded as the 

personificationof moral good. He is related to have 

been on earth instructing mankind in useful arts; to 

have been slain by his adversary Typhon (Set or 

Seth), by whom he was cut in pieces; to have been 
bewailed by his wife and sister Isis; to haye been em- 
balmed; to have risen again, and to haye become the 
judge of the dead, among whom the righteous were 
called by his name, and received his form—a wonder- 
ful fore-feeling of the Gospel narrative, and most like- 
ly symbolizing the strife between good and evil. Jsis 
was the sister and spouse of Osiris, worshipped at Aby- 
dus and the island of Phile. Horus was their son. 

Apep, Apophis of the Greeks, an enormous serpent, 

was the only representative of moral evil. The wor- 
ship of animals is said to have been introduced by the 
second king of the second dynasty, when the bull Apis, 
at Memphis, and Mneyvis, at Heliopolis, and the Men- 
desian goat, were called gods. The cat was sacred to 
Pasht, the ibis to Thoth, the crocodile to Sebak, the 
scarabeus to Ptah and a solar god Atum. In their 
worship of the gods, sacrifices of animals, fruit, and 
vegetables were used, as well as libations of wine and 
incense. No decided instance of a human sacrifice 
has been found. After death a man was brought be- 
fore Osiris: his heart weighed against the feather of 

truth. He was questioned by forty-two assessors as to 

whether he had committed forty-two sins about which 

they inquired. If guiltless, he took the form of Osiris, 

apparently after long series of transformations and 

many ordeals, and entered into bliss, dwelling among 

the gods in perpetual day on the banks of the celestial 

Nile. . If guilty he was often changed into the form 

of some base animal, and consigned to a fiery place of 

punishment and perpetual night. From this abstract 

it may be seen that the Egyptian religion is to be re- 
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ferred to various sources. There is a trace of some 
primeyal revelation in it; also a strong Saban ele- 
ment. (See a full discussion of the subject, with fig- 
ures of the leading deities, in Kitto’s Pictorial Bible, 
note on Deut. iv, 16). A more favorable view of the 
ancient Egyptian theology is taken by Wilkinson in 
his Ancient Egyptians (see his summary in the abridged 
ed. ii, 827 sq.); and it is probably true, as was the 
case with the polytheism of the Greeks and Romans 
likewise, that the more learned and philosophical class- 
es were able to spiritualize to some extent a religion 
which could have been to the populace nothing but a 
gross idolatry. 

The Israelites in Egypt appear, during the oppres- 
sion, to have adopted to some extent the Egyptian idol- 
atry (Josh. xxiv, 14; Ezek. xx, 7, 8). The golden 
calf, or rather steer, Day, was probabiy taken from 
the bull Apis, certainly from one of the sacred bulls. 
Remphan and Chiun were foreign divinities adopted 
into the Egyptian Pantheon, and called in the hiero- 
glyphics RENPU (probably pronounced Remphu) and 
KEN. . It can hardly be doubted that they were wor- 
shipped by the shepherds ; but there is no satisfactory 
evidence that there was any separate foreign system 
of idolatry. See RempHan. Ashtoreth was wor- 


-shipped at Memphis, as is shown by a tablet of Ame- 


noph IT, B.C. cir. 1415, at the quarries of Tura, oppo- 
site that city (Vyse’s Pyramids, iii, ‘‘ Tourah tablet 
2”’), in which she is represented as an Egyptian god- 
dess. The temple of ‘‘the Foreign Venus,’’ in ‘‘the 
Tyrian camp” in Memphis (Herod. ii, 112), must have 
been sacred to her. Doubtless this worship was in- 
troduced by the Pheenician shepherds. 

As there are prominent traces of primeval revela- 
tion in the ancient Egyptian religion, we cannot be 
surprised at finding certain resemblances to the Mo- 
saic law, apart from the probability that whatever 
was unobjectionable in common belief and usages 
would be retained. The points in which the Egyp- 
tian religion shows strong traces of truth are, how- 
ever, doctrines of the very kind that the Law does not 
expressly teach. The Egyptian religion, in its refer- 
ence to man, was a system of responsibility mainly 
depending on future rewards and punishments. The 
Law, in its reference to man, was a system of respon- 
sibility mainly depending on temporal rewards and 
punishments. All we learn, but this is of the utmost 
importance, is that every Israelite who came out of 
Egypt must have been fully acquainted with the uni- 
versally recognised doctrines of the immortality of the 
soul, man’s responsibility, and future rewards and 
punishments, truths which the law does not, and of 
course could not, contradict. The idea that the Mosaic 
law was an Egyptian invention is one of the worst ex- 
amples of modern reckless criticism. 


XIII. Laws.—We have no complete account of the 
laws of the ancient Egyptians either in their own rec- 
cords or in works of ancient writers. The passages in 
the Bible which throw light upon the laws in force 
during the sojourn of the Israelites m Egypt most 
probably do not relate to purely native law, nor to law 
administered to natives, for during that whole period 
they may perhaps have been under shepherd rulers, 
and in any case it cannot be doubted that they would 
not be subject to absolutely the same system as the 
Egyptians. The paintings and sculptures of the non- 
uments indicate a very high degree of personal safety, 
showing us that the people of all ranks commonly 
went unarmed, and without military protection. We 
must therefore infer that the laws relating to the 
maintenance of order were sufficient and strictly en- 
forced, The punishments seem to have been lighter 
than those of the Mosaic law, and very different tm 
their relation to crime and in their nature. 
punishment appears to have been almost restricted, in 
practice, to murder, Crimes of violence were more 
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severely treated than offences against religion and 
morals, Popular feeling seems to have taken the du- 


ties of the judge upon itself in the case of impiety 
alone. That in early times the Egyptian populace 
acted with reference to any offence against its religion 
as it did under the Greeks and Romans, is eee 
from the answer of Moses when Pharaoh proposed that 
the Hebrews should sacrifice in the land. “It is not 
meet so to do; for we shall sacrifice the abomination 
of the Egyptians to the Lord our God: lo, shall we 
sacrifice the abomination of the Egyptians before their 
eyes, and will they not stone us?” (Exod. viii, 26.) 
XIV. Government.—The rule was monarchical, but 
not of an absolute character. The sovereign was not 
superior to the laws, and the priests had the power to 
check the undue exercise of his authority. The kings 
under whom the Israelites lived seem to haye been 
absolute, but even Joseph’s Pharaoh did not venture 
to touch the independence of the priests. Nomes and 
districts were governed by officers whom the Greeks 
called nomarchs and toparchs. There seems to have 
been no hereditary aristocracy, except perhaps at the 
earliest period, for indications of something of the kind 
occur in the inscriptions of the 4th and 12th dynasties. 
XV. Foreign Policy.—This must be regarded in its 
relation to the admission of foreigners into Egypt and 
to the treatment of tributary and allied nations. In 
the former aspect it was characterized by an exclu- 
siveness which sprang from a national hatred of the 
yellow and white races, and was maintained by the 
wisdom of preserving the institutions of the country 
from the influence of the pirates of the Mediterranean 
and the Indian Ocean, and the robbers of the deserts. 
Hence the jealous exclusion of the Greeks from the 
northern ports until Naucratis was opened to them, 
and hence, too, the restriction of Shemitic settlers in 
earlier times to the land of Goshen, scarcely regarded 
as part of Egypt. It may be remarked as a proof of the 
strictness of this policy that during the whole of the 
sojourn of the Israelites they appear to have been kept 
in Goshen. - The key to the policy towards foreign 
nations, after making allowance for the hatred of the 
yellow and white races balanced by the regard for the 
red and black, is found in the position of the great 
Oriental rivals of Egypt. The supremacy or influ- 
ence of the Pharaohs oyer the nations lying between 
the Nile and the Euphrates depended as much on wis- 
dom in policy as prowess in arms. The kings of the 
4th, 6th, and 15th dynasties appear to have uninter- 
ruptedly held the peninsula of Sinai, where tablets 
record their conquest of Asiatic nomads. But with 
the 18th dynasty commences the period of Egyptian 
supremacy. Very soon after the accession of this pow- 
erful line most of the countries between the Egyptian 
border and the Tigris were reduced to the condition 
of tributaries. The empire seems to have lasted for 
nearly three centuries, from about B.C. 1500 to about 
1200. The chief opponents of the Egyptians were the 
Hittites of the valley of the Orontes, with whom the 
Pharaohs waged long. and fierce wars. After this 
time the influence of Egypt declined; and until the 
reign of Shishak (B.C. cir. 990-967), it appears to 
have been confined to the western borders of Pales- 
No doubt the rising greatness of Assyria caused 
the decline. Thenceforward to the days of Pharaoh 
Necho there was a constant struggle for the tracts ly- 
ing between Egypt, and Assyria, and Babylonia, until 
the disastrous battle at Carchemish finally destroyed 
the supremacy of the Pharaohs. It is probable that 
during the period of the empire an Assyrian or Baby- 
lonian king generally supported the opponents of the 
Great aid from 2 powerful ally can 
indeed alone explain the strong resistance offered by 
the Hittites. The general policy of the Egyptians to- 
wards their eastern tributaries seems to have been 
marked by great moderation. The Pharaohs inter- 
married with them, and neither forced upon them 
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Egyptian garrisons, except in some important posi- 
tions, nor attempted those deportations that are so 
marked a feature of Asiatic policy. In the case of 
those nations which never attacked them they do not 
appear to haye even exacted tribute. So long as their 
general supremacy was uncontested they would not 
be unwise enough to make favorable or neutral pow- 
ers their enemies. Of their relation to the Israelites 
we have for the earlier part of this period no direct in- 
formation. The explicit account of the later part is 
fully consistent with what we have said of the general 
policy of the Pharaohs. Shishak and Zerah, if the 
latter were, as we believe, a king of Egypt or a com- 
mander of Egyptian forces, are the only exceptions in 
a series of friendly kings, and they were almost cer- 
tainly of Assyrian or Babylonian extraction. One 
Pharaoh gave his daughter in marriage to Solomon, 
another appears to have been the ally of Jehoram, king 
of Israel (2 Kings vii, 6), So made-a treaty with Ho- 
shea, Tirhakah aided Hezekiah, Pharaoh Necho fought 
Josiah against his will, and did not treat Judah with 
the severity of the Oriental kings, and his second suc- 
cessor, Pharaoh Hophra, maintained the alliance, not- 
withstanding this break, as firmly as before, and, al- 
though foiled in his endeavor to save Jerusalem from 
the Chaldeans, received the fugitives of Judah, who, 
like the fugitives of Israel at the capture of Samaria, 
took refuge in Egypt. It is probable that during the 
earlier period the same friendly relations existed. The 
Hebrew records of that time afford no distinct indica- 
tion of hostility with Egypt, nor have the Egyptian 
lists of conquered regions and towns of the same age 
been found to contain any Israelitish name, whereas in 
Shishak’s list the kingdom of Judah and some of its 
towns occur. The route of the earlier Pharaohs to 
the east seems always to have been along the Pales- 
tinian coast, then mainly held by the Philistines and 
Phenicians, both of whom they subdued, and across 
Syria northward of the territories occupied by the He- 
brews. With respect to the African nations a differ- 
ent policy appears to have been pursued. The Rebu 
(Lebu) or Lubim, to the west of Egypt, on the north 
coast, were reduced to subjection, and probably em- 
ployed, like the Shayretana or Cherethim, as merce- 
naries. Ethiopia was made a purely Egyptian proy- 
ince, ruled by a viceroy, ‘‘the prince of Kesh (Cush),” 
and the assimilation was so complete that Ethiopian 
sovereigns seem to have been received by the Egyp- 
tians as native rulers. Further south the negroes 
were subject to predatory attacks like the slave-hunts 
of modern times, conducted not so much from motives 
of hostility as to obtain a supply of slaves. In the 
Bible we find African peoples, Lubim, Phut, Sukkiim, 
Cush, as mercenaries or supporters of Egypt, but not 
a single name that can be positively placed to the east- 
ward of that country. 

XVI. Army.—There are some notices of the Egyp- 
tian army in the O.T. They show, like the monu- 
ments, that its most important branch was the chariot- 
force. The Pharaoh of the Exodus led 600 chosen 
chariots, besides his whole chariot-force, in pursuit of 
the Israelites. The warriors fighting in chariots are 
probably the ‘‘horsemen’”’? mentioned in the relation 
of this event and elsewhere, for in Egyptian they are 
called the “horse” or ‘‘cayalry.””? We haye no sub- 
sequent indication in the Bible of the constitution of 
an Egyptian army until the time of the 22a dynasty, 
when we find that Shishak’s invading force was partly 
composed of foreigners; whether mercenaries or allies 
cannot as yet be positively determined, although the 
monuments make it most probable that they were of 
the former character. The army of Necho, defeated 
at Carchemish, seems to have been similarly composed, 
although it probably contained Greek mercenaries, 
who soon afterwards became the most important for- 
eign element in the Egyptian forces. 

XVII. Customs, Science, and Art.—The sculptures 
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and paintings of the tombs give us a very full insight 
into the domestic life of the ancient Egyptians, as 
may be seen in Sir G. Wilkinson’s work. What most 
strikes us in their manners is the high position occu- 
pied by women, and the entire absence of the harem 
system of seclusion. The wife is called ‘the lady of 
the house.’”? Marriage appears to have been univer- 
sal, at least with the richer class; and if polygamy 
| were tolerated it was rarely practised. Of marriage 
ceremonies no distinct account has been discovered, 
but there is evidence that something of the kind was 
usual in, the case of a queen (De Rougé, Essai sur une 
Stile Egyptienne, p. 53, 54). Concubinage was aly 
lowed, the concubines taking the place of inferior 
wives. There were no castes, although great classes 
were very distinct, especially the priests, soldiers, ar- 
tisans, and herdsmen, with laborers. A man of the 
upper classes might, however, both hold a command 
in the army and be a priest; and therefore the caste- 
%ystem cannot have strictly applied in the case of the 
subordinates. The general manner of life does not 
much illustrate that of the Israelites from its great es- 
sential difference. The Egyptians from the days of 
Abraham were a settled people, occupying a land 
which they had held for centuries without question. 
except through the aggression of foreign invaders. 
The occupations of the higher class were the superins 
tendence of their fields and gardens, their diversions, 
the pursuit of game in the deserts or on the river, and 
fishing. The tending of cattle was left to the most 
despised of the lower class. The Israelites, on the 
contrary, were from the very first a pastoral people: 
in time of war they lived within walls; when there 
was peace they ‘‘dwelt in their tents” (2 Kings xiii, 5). 

The Egyptian feasts, and the dances, music, and 
feats which accompanied them for the diversion of the 
guests, as well as the common games, were probably 
introduced among the Hebrews in the most luxurious 
days of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah. The ac- 
count of the noontide dinner of Joseph (Gen. xliii, 16, 
31-34) agrees with the representations of the monu- 
ments, although it evidently describes a far simpler 
repast than would be usual with an Egyptian minister. 
The attention to precedence, which seems to have sur- 
prised Joseph’s brethren (ver. 33), is perfectly charac- 
teristic of Egyptian customs. 

The Egyptians were in the habit of eating much 
bread at table, and fancy rolls or seed-cakes were in 
abundance at every feast. Those who could afford it 
ate wheaten bread, the poor alone being content with 
a coarser kind, made of dura flour or millet. They 
ate with their fingers, though they occasionally used 
spoons. The table was sometimes covered with a 
cloth; and in great entertainments among the rich, 
each guest was furnished with a napkin. They sat 
on a carpet or mat upon the ground, or else on stools 
or chairs round the table, and did not recline at meat 
like the Greeks and Romans, They were particularly 
fond of music and dancing. The most austere and 
scrupulous priest could not give a feast without a good 
band of musicians and dancers, as well as plenty of 
wine, costly perfumes and ointments, and a profusion 
of lotus and other flowers. Tumblers, jugglers, and 
various persons skilled in feats of agility, were hired 
for the occasion, and the guests played at games of 
chance, at mora, and the game of latrunculi, resem- 
bling draughts. The latter was the favorite game of 
all ranks, and Rameses.III is more than once repre- 
sented playing it in the palace at Thebes.. The num- 
ber of pieces for playing the game is not exactly known. 
They were of different colors on the opposite sides of 
the board, and were not flat as with us, but about an 
inch and a half or two inches high, and were moyed 
like chessmen, with the thumb and finger. 

The religious festivals were numerous, and some of 
them were, in the days of Herodotus, kept with great 
merry-making and license. His description of that 


’ seems to have been very much of the same character: 
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of the goddess Bubastis, kept at the city of Bubastis, 
in the eastern part of the Delta, would well apply to 
some of the great Mohammedan festivals now held in 
the country (ii, 59, 60). The feast which the Israel- 
ites celebrated when Aaron had made the golden calf 


first offerings were presented, and then the people ate, 
and danced, and sang (Exod, xxxii, 5, 6, 17, 18, 19), 
and even, it seems, stripped themselves (ver. 25), as 
appears to have been not unusual at the popular an- 
cient Egyptian festivals. 

The funeral ceremonies were far more important 
than any events of the Ezyptian life, as the tomb was 
regarded as the only true home. The body of the de- 
ceased was embalmed in the form of Osiris, the judge 
of the dead, and conducted to the burial-place with 
great pomp and much display of lamentation. The 
mourning lasted seventy-two days or less. Both Ja- 
cob and Joseph were embalmed, and the mourning for 
the former lasted seventy days. ® 

The Egyptians, for the most part, were accustomed 
to shave their heads; indeed, except among the sol- 
diers, the practice was probably almost universal. 
They generally wore skull-caps. Otherwise they wore 
their own hair, or wigs falling to the shoulders in nu- 
merous curls, or done up in the form of a bag. They 
also shaved their faces; kings, however, and other 
great personages had beards about three inches long 
and one inch broad, which were plaited. The crown 
of Upper Egypt was a short cap, with a tall point be- 
hind, which was worn over the other. The king often | 
had the figure of an asp, the emblem of royalty, tied 
just above his forehead. The common royal dress 
was a kilt which reached to the ankles; over it was 
worn a shirt, coming down to the knees, with wide 
sleeves as far as the elbows: both these were gener- 
ally of fine white linen. Sandals were worn on the 
feet, and on the person, armlets, bracelets, and neck- 
laces. The upper and middle classes usually went 
barefoot; in other respects their dress was much the 
same as that of the king’s, but of course inferior in 
costliness. The priests sometimes wore a leopard’s 
skin tied over the shoulders, or like a shirt, with the | 
fore legs for the sleeves. The queen had a particular | 
head-dress, which was in the form of a vulture with 
expanded wings. The beak projected over the fore- 
head, the wings fell on either side, and the tail hung 
down behind. She sometimes wore the ureus or asp. | 
The royal princes were distinguished by a side-lock 
of hair elaborately plaited. ‘The women wore their 
hair curled or plaited, reaching about half way from 
the shoulders to the waist. 

The Egyptians were a very literary people, and 
time has preserved to us, besides the inscriptions on 
their tombs and temples, many papyri of a religious 
or historical character, and one tale. They bear no 
resemblance to the books of the O. T., except such a 
arises from their sometimes enforcing moral truths in 
a manner not wholly different from that of the book | 
of Proverbs. The moral and religious system is, how- 
ever, essentially different in its principles and their 
application. Some haye imagined a great similarity 
between the O. T. and Egyptian literature, and have 
given a show of reason to their idea by dressing up 
Egyptian documents in a garb of Hebrew phraseology, 
in which, however, they have gone so awkwardly that | 
no one who had not prejudged the question could for a 
moment be deceived. We find frequent reference in 
the Bible to the magicians of Egypt. The Pharaoh | 
of Joseph laid his dream before the magicians, who 
could not interpret it (Gen. xli, 8); the Pharaoh of the | 
Exodus used them as opponents of Moses and Aaron, 
when, after what appears to haye been a seeming suc- 
cess, they failed as before (Exod. vii, 11,12, 22; vui, 
18,19; ix, 11; 2 Tim. iii, 8,9). The monuments do 
not recognise any such art, and we must conclude 
that magic was secretly practised, not because it was 
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thought to be unlawful, but in order to give it impor- 
tance. See Macic; JAmBRES; JANNus, 

In science, Egyptian influence may be distinctly 
traced in the Pentateuch. Moses was “learned jn all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians” (Acts vii, 22), and prob- 
ably derived from them the astronomical knowledge 
which was necessary for the calendars His acquaint- 
ance with chemistry is shown in the manner of the 
destruction of the golden calf. The Egyptians ex- 
celled in geometry and mechanics: the earlier books 
of the Bible, howeyer, throw no light upon the degree 
in which Moses may have made use of this part of his 
knowledge. In medicine and surgery, the high profi- 
ciency of the Egyptians was probably of but little use 
to the Hebrews after the Exodus: anatomy, practised 
by the former from the earliest ages, was repugnant 
to the feelings of Shemites, and the simples of Egypt 
and of Palestine would be as different as the ordinary 
diseases of the country. In the arts of architecture, 
sculpture, and painting, the former of which was the 
chjef, there seems to have been but a very slight and 
material influence. This was natural, for with the 
Egyptians architecture was a religious art, embodying 
in its principles their highest religious convictions, 
and mainly devoted to the service of religion. Dura- 
ble construction, massive and grand form, and rich, 
though sober color, characterize their temples and 
tombs, the abodes of gods, and ‘‘homes’”’ of men. To 
adopt such an architecture would have been to adopt 
the religion of Egypt, and the pastoral Israelites had 
no need of buildings. When they came into the Prom- 
ised Land they found cities ready for their occupation, 
and it was not until the days of Solomon that a tem- 
ple took the place of the tent, which was the sanctuary 
of the pastoral people. Details of ornament were of 
course borrowed from Egypt; but, separated from the 
vast system in which they were found, they lost their 
significance, and became harmless until modern scio- 
lists made thein prominent in support of a theory 
which no mind capable of broad views can for a mo- 
ment, tolerate. 

It is hardly needful to observe that the ancient 
Egyptians had attained to high degrees of civilization 
and mental culture. This is evidenced by many facts. 
For instance, the variation of the compass may even. 
now be ascertained by observing the lateral direction 
of the pyramids, on account of their being placed so 
accurately north and south. This argues considerable 
acquaintance with astronomy. Again, we know that 
they were familiar with the duodecimal as well as the 
decimal scale of notation, and must therefore have 
made some progress in the study of mathematics. 
There is proof that the art of painting upon plaster and 
panel was practised by them more than 2000 years be- 
fore Christ ; and the sculptures furnish representations 
of inkstands that contained two colors, black and red; 

he latter being introduced at the beginning of a sub- 
ject, and for the division of certain sentences, showing 
this custom to be as old as that of holding the pen be- 
hind the ear, which is often portrayed in the paintings 
of the tombs. Alabaster was a material much used 
for vases, and as ointment was generally kept in an 
alabaster box, the Greeks and Romans applied the 
name alabastron to all vases made for that purpose ; 
and one of them found at Thebes, and now in the mu- 
scum at Alnwick Castle, contains some ointment per- 
fectly preserved, though from the queen’s name in the 
hieroglyphics it must be more than 3000 years old. In 
architecture they were very successful, as the mag- 
nificent temples yet remaining bear evident witness, 
though in ruins.. The Doric order is supposed to have 
been derived from columns found at Beni-Hassan, and 
the arch is at least as old as the 16th century B.C, In 
medical science, we know from the evidence furnished 
by mummies found at Thebes that the art of stopping 
teeth with gold, and probably cement, was known to 
the ancient Egyptians, and Cuvier found incontestible 
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proof that the fractured bone of an ibis had been set 
by them while the bird was alive. 

Sacred music was much used in Egypt, and the 
harp, lyre, flute, tambourine, cymbals, etc., were ad- 
mitted in divers religious services, of which music con- 
stituted an important element. Sacred dancing was 
also common in religious ceremonies, as it seems to 
have been among the Jews (Psa. cxlix, 3). Moses 
found the children of Israel dancing before the golden 
calf (Exod, xxxii, 19), in imitation probably of rites 
they had often witnessed in Egypt. 

The industrial arts held an important place in the 
occupations of the Egyptians. The workers in fine 
flax and the weavers of white linen are mentioned in 
a manner that shows they were among the chief con- 
tributors to the riches of the country (Isa. xix, 9). 
The fine linen of Egypt found its way to Palestine 
(Proy. vii, 16). That its celebrity was not without 
cause is proved by a piece found near Memphis, and 
by the paintings (comp. Gen. xli, 42; 2 Chron. i, 16, 
etc.). The looms of Egypt were also famed for their | 
fine cotton and woollen fabrics, and many of these 
were worked with patterns in brilliant colors, some- 
times being wrought with the needle, sometimes woven 
in the piece. Some of the stripes were of gold thread, 
alternating with red ones as a border. Specimens of 
their embroidery are to be seen in the Louvre, and the 
many dresses painted on the monuments of the 18th 
dynasty show that the most varied patterns were used 
by the Egyptians more than 3000 years ago, as they | 
were subsequently by the Babylonians, who became 
noted for their needle-work. Sir G. Wilkinson states 
that the secret of dyeing cloths of various colors by 
means of mordants was known to the Egyptians, as | 
proved by the manner in which Pliny has described 
the process, though he does not seem to have under- 
stood it. They were equally fond of variety of pat- 
terns on the walls and ceilings of their houses and 
tombs, and some of the oldest ceilings show that the | 
chevron, the checker, the scroll, and the guilloche, 
though ascribed to the Greeks, were adopted in Egypt 
more than 2000 years before our era. 

A gradual progress may be observed in their choice 
of fancy ornament. Beginning with simple imitations 
of real objects, as the lotus and other flowers, they 
adopted, by degrees, conventional representations of 
them, or purely imaginary devices; and it is remark- 
able that the oldest Greek and Etruscan vases have a 
similarly close imitation of the lotus and other real ob- 
jects. The same patterns common on Greek yases 
had long before been introduced on those in Egypt; 
whole ceilings are covered with them; and the vases 
themselves had often the same elegant forms we ad- 
mire in the cilix and others afterwards made in Greece. 
They were of gold and silver, engraved and embossed ; 
those made of porcelain were rich in color, and some 
of the former were inlaid or studded with preciou 
stones, or enamelled in brilliant colors, Their knowl- 
edge of glass-blowing is shown by a glass bead in- 
scribed with the name of a queen of the 18th dynas- 
ty, which proves it to be as old as 3200 years. ago. 
Among their most beautiful achievements in this art 
were their richly-colored bottles with waving lines 
and their small inlaid mosaics. In these last, the 
fineness of the work is so great that it must have re- 
quired a strong magnifying power to put the parts to- 
gether, especially the more minute details, such as 
feathers, the hair, ete. ‘‘ They were composed,” says 
Sir G. Wilkinson, ‘‘of the finest threads or rods of 
glass (attenuated by drawing them when heated to a 
great length), which, having been selected according 
to their color, were placed upright side by side, as in 
an ordinary mosaic, in sufficient number to form a 
portion of the intended picture. Others were then 
added until the whole had been composed ; and when 
they had all been cemented together by a proper heat, 


the work was completed. Slices were then sawn off 
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transversely, as in our Tunbridge ware, and each sec- 
tion presented the same picture on its upper and un- 
der side.” 

The more wealthy Egyptian’s had their large town- 
houses and spacious villas, in which the flower-garden 
and pleasure-grounds were not the least prominent 
features. Avenues of trees shaded the walks, and a 
great abundance of violets, roses, and other flowers 
was always to be had, even in winter, owing to the 
nature of their climate and the skill of their gardeners. 
A part also was assigned to vines and fruit-trees ; the 
former were trained on trellis-work, the latter were 
standards. It is a curious fact that they were in the 
habit of employing monkeys, trained for the purpose, 
to climb the upper branches of the sycamore-trees, and 
to gather the figs from them. The houses generally 
consisted of a ground floor and one upper story; few 
were higher. They were often placed round an open 
court, in the centre of which was a fountain or small 
garden. Large houses had sometimes a porch with a 
flight of steps before the street door, over which latter 
was painted the name of the owner. The wealthy 
landed proprietors were grandees of the priestly and 
military classes (Mr. Birch and M. Ampere may be 
said to have proved the non-existence of castes, in the 
Indian sense, in Egypt); but those who tended cat- 
tle were looked down upon by the rest of the com- 
munity. This contempt is often shown in the paint- 
ings, by their being drawn unshayen, and squalid, and 
dressed in the same covering of mats that were thrown 
over the beasts they tended. None would intermarry 
with swineherds. It was the custom for the men to 
milk, as it is still among some Arab tribes, who think 
it disgraceful for a woman to milk any animal. 

Potters were very numerous, and the wheel, the 
baking of cups, and the other processes of their art 
were prominent on the monuments. It is singular, as 
affording illustration of Scripture language, that the 
same idea of fashioning the clay was also applied to 
man’s formation; and the gods Ptah and Num, the 
creative agencies, are represented sitting at the pot- 
ter’s wheel turning the clay for the human creation. 
Pottery appears to have furnished employment to the 
Hebrews during the bondage (Psa. lxxxi, 6; Ixyiii, 
13; comp. Exod. i, 14). 

The Egyptians were familiar with the use of iron 
from a very remote period, and their skill in the man- 
ufacture of bronze was celebrated. They were ac- 
quainted also with the use of the forceps, the blow- 
pipe, the bellows, the syringe, and the siphon. Gold 
Se were wrought in Upper Egypt (Diod. Sie. iii, 
12). 

Leather was sometimes used for writing purposes, 
but more frequently paper made from the papyrus, 
which grew in the marsh-lands of the Delta. The 
mode of making it was by cutting the pith into thin 
slices lengthwise, which being laid on a table were 
covered with similar layers at right angles, and the 
two sets, being glued together and kept under pressure 
a proper time, formed a sheet. The dried flower-heads 
of the papyrus have been found in the tombs. 

As illustrating Scripture, it may be mentioned that 
the gods are sometimes represented in the tombs hold- 


ing the Tau or sign of life (7). which was adopt- 


ed by some of the early Christians in lieu of the cross, 
and is mentioned by Ezek. ix, 4,6, as the “mark (Tau) 
set upon the foreheads of the men’’ who were to be 
preserved alive. Christian inscriptions at the great 
oasis are headed by this symbol; it has been found on 
Christian monuments at Rome. 

Egyptian edicts seem to have been issued in the 
form of a firman or written order; and from the word 
used by Pharaoh in granting power to Joseph (‘‘Ac- 
cording to thy word shall all my people be ruled;” 
Hebrew kiss, Gen. xli, 40, alluding evidently to the 
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custom of kissing a jirmdan), we may infer that the peo- 
ple who received that order adopted the usual Eastern 
mode of acknowledging their obedience to the sover- 
eign. Besides the custom of kissing the signature at- 
tached to these documents, the people were doubtless 
expected to “‘ bow the knee” (Gen. xli, 43) in the pres- 
ence of the monarch and chiefs of the nation, or even 
to prostrate themselves before them. The sculptures 
represent them thus bowing with the hand stretched 
out towards the knee. 

The account of brick-making in Exod. v, 7-19 is 
illustrated in a remarkable degree by a painting in a 
tomb at Thebes, in which the hardness of the work, 
the tale of bricks, the straw, and the native taskmas- 
ters set over foreign workmen, are vividly portrayed. 
The making of bricks was a monopoly of the crown, 
which accounts for the Jews and other captives being 
employed in such numbers to make bricks for the Pha- 
raohs. Serr Brick. 

Certain injunctions of the Mosaic law appear to be 
framed with particular reference to Egyptian prac- 
tices, e. g. the fact of false witness being forbidden by 


a distinct and separate commandment, becomes the | 
more significant when we bear in mind the number of | 


witnesses required by the Egyptian law for the execu- 
tion of the most trifling contract. As many as six- 
teen names are appended to one for the sale of a part 
of certain properties, amounting only to 400 pieces of 
brass. It appears that bulls only, and not heifers, 
were killed by the Egyptians in sacrifice. Compare 
with this the law of the Israelites (Num. xix, 2), com- 
manding them to “bring a red heifer, without spot, 
wherein was no blemish.” It was on this account 
that Moses proposed to go ‘‘three days’ journey into 
the desert,’’ lest the Egyptians should be enraged at 
seeing the Israelites sacrifice a heifer (Exod. viii, 26) ; 
and by this very opposite choice of a victim they were 
made unequivocally to denounce and separate them- 
selves from the rites of Egypt. The Egyptian com- 
mon name for Heliopolis was AN, from which was de- 
rived the Hebrew On or Aon, pointed in Ezek. xxx, 
17, Aven, and translated by Bethshemesh (Jer. xliii, 
13). So also the Pi-beseth of the same place in Eze- 
kiel is from the Egyptian article P7, prefixed to Bast, 
the name of the goddess there worshipped, and is equiv- 
alent to Bubastis, a city named after her, supposed to 
correspond to the Grecian Artemis. The Tahpanhes 
of Scripture (Jer. xliii, 8; Ezek. xxx, 18) was per- 
haps a place called Daphne, sixteen miles from Pelu- 
sium. 

XVIII. Comparison with the Manners of the modern 
Inhabitants.—The mode of life of the Egyptians has in 
all ages necessarily been more or less influenced by 
their locality: those who dwelt on high lands on the 
east, as well as those who dwelt on the marshy flat 
country in the Delta, have become shepherds, as their 
land does not admit of cultivation. The people who 
live along the Nile become fishermen and sailors. The 
cultivated part of the natives who live on the plains 
and over the surface of the country diligently and 
most successfully practise all the arts of life, and in 
former ages have left ever-during memorials of their 
proficiency and skill. 

On this natural diversity of pursuits, as well as on 
a diversity of blood—for besides the master and rul- 


ing race of Ethiopians there were anciently others whe | 


were of nomade origin—was early founded the institu- 
tion of so-called castes, which Egypt had, although 
less marked than India, and which pervaded the en- 
tire life of the nation. These, according to Herodotus 
(xi, 164), were seven in number (comp. Diod. Sie. 1, 
73). The priestly caste was the most honored and in- 
fluential. It had in every large city a temple dedica- 
ted to the deity of the place, together with a high- 
priest, who stood next to the king and restricted his 
power. The priesthood possessed the finest portions 
of the country. They were the judges, physicians, 


| ness, which slavery never fails to engender. 
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astrologers, architects—in a word, they united in them- 
selves all the highest culture and most distinguished 
offices of the land, while with them alone lay tradi- 
tion, literature, and the sacred writings. This class 
exerted the most decided and extensive influence on 
the culture not only of their own country, but of the 
world; for during the brightest periods of Grecian his- 
tory the love of knowledge carried into Egypt men 
who have done much to form the character of after 
ages, such as Solon, Pythagoras, Archytas, Thales, He- 
rodotus, Plato, and others (comp. Gen. xli, 8; Exod. 
vii, 11; viii, 11; xiii, 7; Josephus, Ant. ii, 9, 2). 

The peculiarities of the ancient Egyptians of the 
lower castes seem to have survived best, and to be 
represented, at least in some particulars, by the Fel- 
lahs of the present day. These Fellahs discharge all 
the duties of tilling the country and gathering its rich 
abundance. They are a quiet, contented, and submis- 
sive race, always living, through an unjust govern- 
ment, on the edge of starvation, yet always happy, 
with no thought for the morrow, no care for, no inter- 
est in, political changes. ‘‘Of the Fellahs it may be 
said, as was said by Amrou of the ancient Egyptians, 
‘they are bees always toiling, always toiling for oth- 
ers, not themselves.’ The love of the Fellah for his 
country and his Nile is an all-absorbing love. Re- 
move him, and he perishes. He cannot live a year 
away from his village; his grave must be where his 
eradle was. But he is of all men most submissive: he 
will rather die than revolt; resignation is his primary 
virtue; impatience under any yoke is unknown to 
him; his life, his faith, his law is submission. © ‘Al- 
Tah Kerim! is his hourly consolation, his perpetual 
benediction. He was made for peace, not for war; 
and, though his patriotism is intense, there is no min- 
gling in it of the love of glory or the passion for con- 
quest. His nationality is in his local affections, and 
they are most intense. Upon this race, the race of 
bright eyes and beautiful forms, it is impossible to 
look without deep interest: of all the gay, the gayest; 
of all the beings made for happiness, the most excita- 
ble. If days of peace and prosperity could be theirs, 
what songs, what music, what joys!’’ (Bowring’s /e- 
port, p. 7). 

The ruling class consists of Arabs intermingled 
with Turks, who have been in succession the conquer- 
ors of the land, and may be regarded as. representing 
the priestly and military castes. 

The only other tribe we have room to notice is that 
of the Copts, equally with the preceding indigenous. 
They are Christians by hereditary transmision, and 
have suffered centuries of cruel persecutions and hu- 
miliations, though now they seem to be rising In im- 
portance, and promise to fill an important page in the 
future history of Egypt. In character they are amia- 
ble, pacific, and intelligent, having, of course, the 
faults and vices of dissimulation, falsehood, and mean- 
In office 
they are the scribes, the arithmeticians, the measurers, 
the clerks—in a word, the learned men of the country. 
The language which they use in their religious servi- 
ces is the ancient Egyptian, or Coptic, which, how- 
ever, is translated into Arabic for the benefit of the 
laity (Bowriny’s Report). See below, Ecypr, Curis- 
TIAN; and Copvts. 

XIX. Technical Chronology.— That the Egyptians 
used various periods of time, and made astronomical 
obseryations from a remote age, is equally attested by 
ancient writers and by their monuments. It is, how- 
ever, very difficult to connect periods mentioned by 
the former with the indications of the same kind of- 


| fered by the latter; and what we may term the record- 


ed observations of the monuments cannot be used for 
the determination of chronology without a previous 
knowledge of Egyptian astronomy that we have not 
wholly attained. The testimony of ancient writers 
must, however, be carefully sifted, and we must not 
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take their statements as a positive basis without the 
strongest evidence of correctness. Without that tes- 
timony, however, we could not at present prosecute 
the inquiry. The Egyptians do not appear to have 
had any common era. Every document that bears 
the date of a year gives the year of the reigning sover- 
eign, counted from that current year in which he came 
to the throne, which was called his first year. There 
is, therefore, no general means of testing deductions 
from the chronological indications of the monuments. 
There appear to have been at least three years in 
use with the Egyptians before the Roman domination, 
the Vague Year, the Tropical Year, and the Sothic 
Year; but it is not probable that more than two of 
these were employed at the same time. The Vague 
Year contained 365 days without any additional frac- 
tion, and therefore passed through all the seasons in 
about 1500 years. It was used both for civil and for 
religious purposes. Probably the Israelites adopted 
this year during the sojourn in Egypt, and that insti- 
tuted at the Exodus appears to have been the current 
Vague Year fixed by the adoption of a method of in- 
tercalation. See YEAR. The Vague Year was divi- 
ded into twelve months, each of thirty days, with five 
epagomene, or additional days, after the twelfth. The 
months were assigned to three seaSons, each compris- 
ing four months, called respectively the 1st, 2d, 3d, 
and 4th of those seasons. The names by which the 
Egyptian months are commonly known, Thoth, Pao- 
phi, ete., are taken from the. divinities to which they 


were sacred. The seasons are called, according to our | 


rendering, those of Vegetation, Manifestation, and the 
Waters, or the Inundation: the exact meaning of 
their names has, however, been much disputed. They 
evidently refer to the phenomena of a tropical year, 
and such a year we must therefore conclude the Egyp- 
tians had, at least in a remote period of their histo- 
ry. If, as we believe, the third season represents the 
period of the inundation, its beginning must be dated 
about one month before the autumnal equinox, which 
would place the beginning of the year at the winter 
solstice, an especially fit time in Egypt for the com- 
mencement of a tropical year. The Sothic Year was 
a supposed sidereal year of 3654 days, commencing 
with the so-called heliacal rising of Sothis. The Vague 
Year, having no intercalation, constantly retreated 
through the Sothic Year, until a period of 1461 years 
of the former kind, and 1460 of the latter had elapsed, 
from one coincidence of commencements to another. 
The Egyptians are known to have used two great 
cycles, the Sothic Cycle and the Tropical Cycle. The 
former was a cycle of the coincidence of the Sothic 
and Vague years, and therefore consisted of 1460 years 
of the former kind. This cycle is mentioned-by an- 
cient writers, and two of its commencements recorded, 
the one, called the Aira of Menophres, July 20, B.C. 
1322, and the other on the same day, A.D,.139. Me- 
nophres is supposed to be the name of an Egyptian 
king, and this is most probable. The nearest name is 
Mern-ptah, or Menephthah, which is part of that of 
Sethi Menptah, a title that seems to have been in one 
form or another common to several of the first kings 
of the 19th dynasty. Chronological indications seem 
to be conclusive in favor of Sethos I. The Tropi- 
cal Cycle was a cycle of the coincidence of the Tropi- 
cal and Vague years, We do not know the exact 
length of the former year with the Egyptians, nor, 
indeed, that it was used in the monumental age; but 
from the mention of a period of 500 years, the third 
of the cycle, and the time during which the Vague 
Year would retrograde through one season, we cannot 
doubt that there was such a cycle, not to speak of its 
analogy with the Sothic Cycle. It has been supposed 
by M. Biot to have had a duration of 1505 years; but 
the length of 1500 Vague Years is preferable, since it 
contains a number of complete lunations, besides that 
the Egyptians could scarcely have been more exact, 
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and that the period of 500 years is a subdivision of 
1500. Ancient writers do not fix any commencements 
of this cycle. If the characteristics of the Tropical 
Year are what we suppose, the cycle would have begun 
B.C. 2005 and 507: two hieroglyphic inscriptions are 
thought to record the former of these epochs (Poole, 
Hore Agyptiace, p. 12 sq., pl. i, Nos. 5,6). The re- 
turn of the Phoenix has undoubtedly a chronological 
meaning. It has been supposed to refer to the period 
last mentioned, but Poole is of opinion that the Phenix 
Cycle was of exactly the same character, and there- 
fore length, as the Sothic, its commencement being 
marked by the so-called heliacal rising of a star of the 
constellation BENNU HESAR, “the Phenix of Osi- 
ris,” which is placed in the astronomical ceiling of the 
Rameseium of El-Kurneh six months distant from So- 
this. The monuments make mention of Panegyrical 
Months, which can only, it is supposed, be periods of 
thirty years each, and divisions of a year of the same 
kind. Poole has computed the following as dates of 
commencements of these Panegyrical Years, in accord- 
ance with which he has adjusted his chronology: 1st, 
B.C. 2717, 1st dynasty, era of Menes (not on monu- 
ments); 2d, B.C. 2352, 4th dynasty, Suphis I and IT; 
8d, B.C. 1986 (12th dynasty, Osirtasen III? not on 
monuments); the last-mentioned date being also, ac- 
cording to him, the beginning of a Phenix Cycle, 
which he thinks comprised four of these Panegyrical 
Years. The other important dates of the system of 
panegyrics which occur on the monuments are, in his 
scheme: B.C. 1442, 18th dynasty, queen Amen-nemt ; 
and B.C. 1412, 18th dynasty, Thothmes ITT. 

Certain phenomena recorded on the monuments 
have been calculated by M. Biot, who has obtained the 
following dates: Rising of Sothis in reign of Thoth- 
mes III, 18th dynasty, B.C. 1445; supposed vernal 
equinox, Thothmes III, B.C. cir. 1441; rising of So- 
this, Rameses IT, 19th dynasty, B.C.1301; star-risings, 
Rameses VI and IX (? Meneptah I and IJ), 20th dy- 
nasty, B.C. cir. 1241. Some causes of uncertainty af- 
fect the exactness of these dates, and that of Rameses 
II is irreconcilable with the two of Thothmes ITT, un- 
less we hold the calendar in which the inscription sup- 
posed to record it occurs to be a Sothic one, in which 
case no date could be obtained. 

Egyptian technical chronology gives us no direct 
evidence in favor of the high antiquity which some as- 
sign to the foundation of the first kingdom. The 
earliest record which all Egyptologers are agreed to 
regard as affording a date is of the fifteenth century 
B.C., and no one has alleged any such record to be of 
an earlier time than the twenty-fourth century B.C. 
The Egyptians themselves seem to have placed the 
beginning of the Ist dynasty in the twenty-eighth cen- 
tury B.C., but for determining this epoch there is no 
direct monumental evidence, and a comparison with 
Scripture does not favor quite so early a date. See 
CHRONOLOGY. 

XX. Historical Chronology.—The materials for this 
are the monuments and the remains of the historical 
work of Manetho. Since the interpretation of hiero- 
glyphics has been discovered the evidence of the mon- 
uments has been brought to bear on this subject, but 
as yet it has not been sufficiently full and explicit to 
enable us to set aside other aid. We have still to look 
elsewhere for a general framework, the details of which 
the monuments may fillup. The remains of Manetho 
are now generally held to supply this want. A com- 


parison with the monuments has shown that he drew_ 


his information from original sources, the general au- 
thenticity of which is vindicated by minute points of 
agreement. The information Manetho gives us, in the 
present form of his work, is, however, by no means ex- 
plicit, and it is only by a theoretical arrangement of 
the materials that they take a definite form. The re- 
mains of Manetho’s historical work consist of a list of 
the Egyptian dynasties and two considerable frag- 


ty 
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ments, one relating to the Shepherds, the other to a 
tale of the Exodus. The list is only known to us in 
the epitome given by Africanus, preserved by Syncel- 
lus, and that given by Eusebius. These present such 
great differences that it is not reasonable to hope that 
we can restore a correct text. The series of dynasties 
is given as if they were successive, in which case the 
commencement of the first would be placed full 5000 
years B.C., and the reign of the king who built the 
Great Pyramid, 4000. The monuments do not war- 
rant so extreme an antiquity, and the great majority 
of Egyptologers have therefore held that the dynasties 
were partly contemporary.’ A passage in the frag- 
ment of Manetho respecting the Shepherds, where he 
speaks of the kings of the Thebais and of the rest of 
Egypt rising against these foreign rulers, makes it al- 
most certain that he admitted at least three contempo- 
rary lines at that period (Josephus, Apion, i,14). The 
naming of dynasties anterior to the time of a single 
kingdom, and then of later ones, which we know gen- 
erally held sway over all Egypt—in other words, the 
first seventeen, distinct from the 18th and following 
dynasties—lends support to this opinion. The former 
are named in groups: first a group of Thinites, then one 
of Memphites, broken by a dynasty of Elephantinites, 
next a Heracleopolite line, etc., the dynasties of a par- 
ticular city being grouped together ; whegeas the lat- 
ter generally present but one or two together of the 
same name, and the dynasties of different cities recur. 
The earlier portion seems therefore to represent par- 
allel lines, the later a succession. The evidence of 
the monuments leads to the same conclusion. Kings 
who unquestionably belong to different dynasties are 
shown by them to be contemporary (see, for example, 
in Rawlinson’s Herod. ii, 289). In the present state 
of Egyptology this evidence has led to various results 
as to the number of contemporary dynasties, and the 
consequent duration of the whole history. One great 
difficulty is that the character of the inscriptions makes 
it impossible to ascertain, without the explicit mention 
of two sovereigns, that any one king was not a sole 
ruler. For example, it has lately been discovered that 
the 12th dynasty was for the greatest part of its rule a 
double line; yet its numerous monuments in general 
give no hint of more than one king, although there 
was almost always a recognised colleague. Therefore, 
& fortiori, no notice would be taken, if possible, on any 
monument of a ruler of another house than that of the 
king in whose territory it was made. We can there- 
fore scarcely expect very full evidence on this subject. 
Mr. Lane, as long ago as 1830, proposed an arrange- 
ment of the first seventeen dynasties based upon their 
numbers and names. The subjoined table, after Poole, 
contains the dynasties thus arranged, with the approx- 
imative dates B.C. which he assigns to their com- 


mencements. 


I. Thinites . 
2717 Menes. III. Memphites. 


2650 
II. 2470 - IV. 2440 VV. Elephantinites. 
2440 
VI. 2200 IX. Hermonthites. 

2200 
VIT. 1800 
VIL. 1800 

X. 1750 


The monuments will not justify any great extension 
of the period assigned in the table to the first seven- 
teen dynasties. The last date, that of the commence- 
ment of the 18th dynasty, cannot be changed more 
than a few years. Some Egyptologists, indeed, place 
it much earlier (Bunsen, B.C. 1625; Bockh, 1655 ; 
Lepsius, 1684; Brugsch, 1706), but they do so in oppo- 
sition to positive monumental evidence. The date of 
the beginning of the 1st dynasty, which Poole is dis- 
posed to place a little before B.C. 2700, is more doubt- 
ful, but a concurrence of ethnological evidence points 
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to the twenty-fifth century. The interval between 
the two dates cannot therefore be greatly more or less 
than nine hundred years, a period quite in accord- 
ance with the lengths of the dynasties according to the 
better text, if the arrangement here given be correct. 
Some have supposed a much greater antiquity for the 
commencement of Egyptian history (Bunsen, B.C. 
3623 ; Lepsius, 3892; Brugsch, 4455; Boéckh, 5702). 
Their system is founded upon a passage in the chrono- 
logical work of Syncellus, which assigns a duration of 
3055 years to the thirty dynasties (Chron. p.51 8B). It 
is by no means certain that this number is giyen on 
the authority of Manetho, but apart from this, the 
whole statement is unmistakably not from the true 
Manetho, but from some one of the fabricators of chro- 
nology, among whom pseudo-Manetho held a promi- 
nent place (Lncyc. Brit. 8th edit., “Egypt,” p. 452; 
Quarterly Review, No. 210, p. 395-7). If this number 
be discarded as doubtful or spurious, there is nothing 
definite to support the extended system so confidently 
put forth by those who adopt it. 

The importance of this ancient list of Egyptian 
kings—it being, in fact, the only completely connected 
line extant—requires a fuller exhibit than we find in 
the dictionaries of Smith and Kitto, from which a 
large part of the other investigations of this article is 
derived. The dates given by us are essentially those 
assigned by Wilkinson in Rawlinson’s /erodotus, vol. 
ii, chap. viii. The identifications are in part made 
by Kenrick (Egypt under the Pharaohs, vol. ii). The 
names of Manetho exhibit many striking coincidences 
with the elements afforded by the latest researches 
and discoveries, especially Mariette’s ‘‘ Apis list” on 
the tablet of Sakkarah, Diimichen’s ‘ Sethos' list?’ on 
that of Abydos, and the ‘‘ Turin papyrus,” as these 
are given in detail by Unger (Chronologie des Manetho, 
Berlin, 1867), although we have not been able to adopt 
all the conclusions of this author, whose work is the 
most elaborate on the subject. The fact that the 
names in all these lists are in continuous order does 
not proye an unbroken succession of reigns, for such 
is the case in Manetho’s list, although he expressly 
states that the several dynasties were of different local- 
ities. That the dynasties of the monumental lists like- 
wise are not all consecutive is further proved by at 
least two conclusive circumstances: 1. The sum of the 
years of those 74 reigns, to which an explicit length is 
assigned in the Turin roll, is 1060; now if to this we 
add a corresponding number for the other 160 reigns 
whose duration is not specified in the same document, 
and also for the 10 subsequent names in the parallel 
lists down to Sethi I (B.C. 1322), we obtain a total of 
3484 years for the first eighteen dynasties, or a date 
for Menes of B.C. 4806; but this would be 2144 years 
before the Flood, even according to the longest compu- 
tation of the Biblical text. See AGEs or THE WoRLD, 


XI. Diospolites. 


2200 | Shepherds. 
XII. 2080 XIV. Xoites. XV. and XVI. 
XII. 1920 2080 2080 
XVII. 
XVIII. 1525 1680 


| 2. Several dynasties are wholly and designedly omit- 


ted in one of these monumental lists, which are given 


jat length in the others (e. g. the 7th, 8th, 9th, 13th, 


14th, and 15th), and at least one of them (the 11th) is 
absent in all of them, not to speak of numerous gaps 
and discrepancies: they must therefore, if at all trust- 


| worthy, be intended as contemporaneous lines in dif 


ferent sections of the empire, precisely as were those 
of Manetho, who frequently dispatches an entire dy- 
nasty without any details whatever, as being of local 
importance only. See MANETHO. 
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fh eG CAR 4, Ata i 
5. | Ousaphais 20 |Ousaphaidos 5, Husapati 5, Husapati +I, 5, Hespti 
6. | Miebidos 26 | Niebais 6, Merbat-pen 6, Merbat-pu 1, Merbat-pen 
7. |Semempses 18 |Mempses 7, Mensa-nepher 1, Ptab- 
8. | Bienéches 26 |Oubienthis 8, .. buhu 8, Kebuhu 2, Kebuhu 
Il. | 1. | Boéthos 88 | Bochos Pio coOwey! 9, Bu-zau 3, Nuter-bau 
9, | Kaiéchos 39 |Chods 10; | .$- kau 10, Ka-kau 4, Ka-kau Ke-ke-on 
3. Bind ohris 47 | Bidphis, ete, 11, . . nuter-en 1 eget cn (eee a - 
4, |Tlas 17 ie a eieec 12, Vet-nas et-las ? Uses-ke 
5, |Sethénes 41 13, Seneta 13; Seneta 1, Seneta -nuter-ka 
6, |Chaires 17 14, Heru-ka Men-ke-ra 
7, |Nepherchéres Db Wy cha cee 8, Nepher-ke-ra |Nepher-ke-ra | Nepherkera 
? Nepher-ke-ra 5 
: Tat-ke-ra 
¢ Nepher-ke-ra 
? Merenhor 
8. |Seséchris 48 16, Sokaru Snuph-re-ka Nuphreka I. 
9, |Chenéres 30 17, Chen(nu)ra Ka-en-ra 
? Nepher-ke-ra 
? -nuph-re-ka 
? Nuph-re-ka- 
enst 
? Snuph-re-ka 
LL atl, wee: 2 
g: Brae 
Ill. | 1, | Necherdphes 28 | Necheréchis 4, AS ae pe 9, gig 
aru ke 
2, | Tosorthros 29 |Sesorthos, etc. 6 
3. |Tureis 7 |Gosormies 30 
4, | Mesochris 17 | Mares Ox — 
5. |Soitphis 16 | Anoiiphis 20 5,Hu-zephau 16 10, Zeph Shuphu Shuphu I. 
(T1 6, Babi 27\14, Zazi 11, Babi 
hree names 
misplaced. ] 
9, |Kerphéres 26 |Knoubos 92 7, Nebka(-ra?) 19 15, Nebka 14, Ra-nebka 
{TV. | 1. |Soris 29] |Sirius 18 b, 1, Seri 19|16, Ser-tat 12, Sera Shuri 
UIL. | 6, |Tosertasis 19 2, Ser-tat 6 17, Teta 13, Ser-teta 
7. | Aches 42 38, Huni-achu 7 i Sezes 15, Huni 
8, |Sephouris 30] 4, Snephru 24 20; Snephru 16, Snephru 
Iv. [One¥misplaced.] 
2, |Souphis 63 27/21, Shuphu 17, Shuphuph Shuphu Shuphu IT. 
A |22, ete 18, Ra-tateph “. 
3. |Souphis 66 23/23, Ra-shaph 19, Ra-shauph Shuphu bupb ; 
4, |Menchéres 63 jyicogeninas ip 24} Ra-men-keu 20, mei ieiie ie P Meee Shuphe tet 
5. |Rhatoises 25 |Rhaudsis, ete. 25, Ases-kaph 3 Ae t S 
6. Bichéris. 99 Biures : 1 18 : E 29° é Ba-ke-ra 
7. |Seberchéres a 4 ae ae |Shepher-ke-ra 
8, |Thampthis 9 2 Phy <0 ale ? Ra-ap-amh 
V. | 1. |Ouserchéres 28 7,26, Ves(ur)-keph 25, Vesur-ke Vesur-keph 
2. |Sephres 13 12 27, Sahu-ra 26, Sahu-ra |Shuph-ra 
3. Nepherchéres 20 27, Ra-nepher-ke- | Nepher-ke-ra 
ari 
4. |Sisires 7 7/28, -keka 28, Ases-ke- 
5. |Cheres 20 10/29, Ra-nuphi pons ieenher} 
6. EebadBoures 44 11/30, Ra-vesur-en ? Vesur-en-ra 
7. |Menechéres 9 8\31, Har-menkeu 30, Har-menke Menke-har 
8. |Tanchéres 44 |Moschéres 31 28 39) Ra-tat-ke 31, Ra-ma-ke Ra-tat-ke-Ases 
a B. ces He eer aR 30 33, Lom 32, Unas Onas 
«| 1, [Othdés d eta 33, Teta | Ati 
. ee 35. Ra-vesur-ke ; 
2. | Phios 5 20, 36, Ra-meri 34, Pepi |(Ra-meri-)Pepi | Pepi I. 
3. igen fae Dpennons 14 37, Racmer-en nett omerer : = : 
4, |Phiops J 90/38, Ra-nepher-ke 36, Ra-nepher-ke |(Ra-)Pepi(-toti i IT. 
5. Menthesouphis ; Echeskesokaris 1/39, Ment aah bi ix ee i Sa 
6. |Nitdkris 12 |queen 4! - -k 
vil.|"|t0 [ver. 5] kings} [t= daily Saale, 
2 months turn] 70d. Ty. b, 1, Ka-nepher 
2, Sa-nepher 
3, Abe 
4,. 
5, Ab 
6, Sephi-suk 
7, Pesst-en-spet 2 
&, Pait-asu 4 
9S 2 
Nhs aoe 1 
ll 
TTL.) 28 [v. x. 5] kings! 146.|[Successively] 100y. y 41, Ra-men-ke 
42, Ra-nepher-ke 
43, Ra-nepher-ke-nebi 
44, Ra-pehurer-mat 
45, Ra-nepher-shentu 
46, Har-mer-en 
47, Snepher-ke 
48, Ra-en-ke 
49, Ra-ke-rerelt 
50, Har-nepher-ke 
51, Ra-ke Pepi-seneb 
52, Ra-ke-annu 
53, Ra-en-keu 
54, Ra-nepher-keu 
55, Har-nepher-keu 
56, Ra-nepher-ari-ke 
IX, | 1, |Achthdts and 18] | Achthos Rake 2. 


others 


409 


13 others 100 
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5, Se-hern-herri 
Oy Mal eye oh 
TNT Gre saree 
8,Meh ... 
Qbear 

b, 1 


, 
2, Ra-nepher-ke 
3, Shenti 
4, Vesuri 
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Pes ee 
| Be Z ata On tHE ANnciENT Monuments. f 4 
a = | Manzrno, | 2 | Various eadings, - Designation | Acces- 
5 & and other Authors. Turin Tablet Tablet Other by most sion, 
=a Papyrus. of Abydos. of Sakkarah. Inscriptions. Writers, B.C, 
xX. 19 kings 185 V, 1, Men(tu-hotp) Mentu-hotp Mentoph I. 11750 
mteph Enteph Enteph I. 
pul MiSarusheke) or Mentoph IT, 
ae ote ane nteph, ete, Enteph I1., ete. 
Pe Hes ebseneey 57, Ra-neb-sheru |37, Ra-neb-sheru ss s 
el ’ ’ - —_s 
XI. 16 kings 43] Murtatos 99 ) Ra-s’anch-ke 58, Ra-s’anch-ke |38, Ra-s’anch-ke TOTe 
Ra os 6 oye 
Ra-snepher-ke 
Ra-neb-nem 
Ousimaris 12 Rerub shenes 
Sethinilos 8 sie 
Semphroukrates 18 
Chouther 7 
Meiires 12 
Chomaémphtha 11 
c Necht-en-ra 
Soikounos 60 
17.|Ammenémes! 16! Peteathuris Vie token" ‘ J : _|Ra-skenen 
| aot 7 plas , , Ra-s’hetep-hati 39, Ra-s’hetep-hati | Amen-em-hat Amunemhet I. 
XI. of eae 46) Gesongosis, etc, 5 ivonauen 4659, Ra-shepher-ke 40, Ra-shepher-ke |Ra-ke Vesur-tesen |Osirtasen I. 41900 
5 38| Ammanémes Sig oon o 20/60, Ranub-keu |41, Ra-nub-ke Ra-nub-ke Amen-| Amunemhet II, 
3.| Sesdstris 48/|Sistosichermes 58 4 19161, Ra-ke-sh em-hat 3 
: C Awe ° 61, Ra-ke-shepher|42, Ra-ke-shepher |Vesur-tesen Osirtasen IT. 
cate ee § Lamaris, ete. dys : 380 62) Ra-sha-keu | 43, incor Raton Vesur-tesen Oa iaeer Ill. 
¥ 8) Mares 43 6, 40 63, Ra-n-maab 54, Ra-n-maat Ra-mat Amar-em-| Amunemhet 
‘ hat 
6.| Amenémes 8 7, Shereuna 9/64, Ra-sheruma |45, Ra-sheruma Beers Amen-| Amunembet IV. 
em-hat 
7.|Skemidphris| 4 8, Ra-sebek-nophru 4 46, Ra-sebek-ke Rataaheleae 
e acaee =. 5 e -nophru es 
XII. 60 kings 453 VI, a, 1, Ra;shu-toti 12 ; Ra-shem-shu-toti/Sebakhotp I. |? 1860 
2, Ra-ka-shem 6 Soap 
3, Ra-amen-em-hati 2 
4, Ra-setep-hati 1 
5, Auph-na 
6, Ra-s’anch-hati 12 
7, Ra-s’men-ke 29 
8, Ra-setp-hati 27 
9, Ra-s’nezem-ke 21 
10, 
11, Ra-nezem-hati 
- 12, Ra-sebek-hotp Sebek-hotp Sebakhotp II. 
13, Ra-nepher-ke re 
14, Ra-vutu-hati 
15, Ra-sezephau-hotp * 
16, Ra-shem-shu Se- Sebek-hotp Sebakhotp TT. 
bek-hotp 
17, Ra-vesur-shu 
18, Ra-s’mench-ke ? Ra-messu 
Mer-men-phiu 
19s 2 os HO , 
20, . vesiu Seth 
21, Ra-shem Sebek- 3 Sebek-hotp Sebakhotp IV. 
hotp 
b, 1, Ra-she Nepher- 11] Nepher-hotp 
hot 
2, P-se-n-hathor 
Es Ra-she-nepher Se- Sebek-hotp Sebakhotp V. 
bek-hotp 
Be 4 
6, Ra-she-hotp 5 Ra-she Sebek-hotp |Sebakhotp VI. 
7, Ra-hati Aa-hati 11 
c, 1, Ra-meri-nepher 14 
Ai 
2, Ra-meri-hotp 2 Ra-meri-hotp A-na 
3, Ra-s’anch-en- 3 Ra-s’yutu-en 
s’yutu 
4,Ra-mer-shem- 3 
Au-ran 
5, Ra-s’vut-keu 10 
Hora 
6, Ra-sem-zam 
Amun-em-tat 
16, Ra-me. 
17, Ra-meri-ke Ra-meri-ken 
18, Ra-shem - yut- Ra-shem-vutu 
shau 
Ose Sebek-em-tat 5 
D0 yi oletre Ra-shu-anch, Se-|Sebakhotp VII. 
bek-hotp 
OD, ereysi-s . 
Boat teen gs 
23, .. . mesu 
24, Ma-n-ra Abe 
25, Ra-uben Nrau 
26,Ra... ke 
97,Ra... ma 
Of cit aiae 
00.5 ones 
30, Ra-nehusi 
31, Ra-she-shru 
82, Ra-neb-em-yutu 21 71900 
XIV. 76 kings 184 484) VIII, a, 1, Ra-seheb-ai 3 
2,Ra-mer-zepha = 3. 
8, Ra-s’vut-ke 1 
4, Ra-zephau-ra-nib 1 
5, Ra-uben 0 
Os oo) seks 1 
Tapeless 4 
8,Ra-neb-zepha 3 
9, Ra-uben 
10, Ra-s’yutu-hei | 
11, Ra-heri-het 
12, Raneb-serm 1 m, 
Toc iesys ne 
V4, es oe ” 
15, Ra-be 2 Se-shepher-en-ra 
16, Se-shepher-en-ra. 2 
17, Ra-tat-sheru 
18, Ra-s’anch-ke 
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iS : et eae a On THe ANncIENT MONUMENTS. Boe er ae 
a | ' PN lee cata) F Tablet Tablet Other : BC 
& 6 aa Rg [ne other Suties j Pon of Abydos. | of Sakkarah. Inseriptions. Writers. . 
19, Ra-nepher-bau ‘ 
20, Ra-shem * 
21, Ra-ke-der 
b, 1, Ra-nepher-het - 
2,Ra-a.. abe : 
le 3, Ra-shau 
4, Ra-anut-ke 
5, Ra-s’men 
nal oi ateels 1 
9,Ra-shem.. 1 
10, Ra-shem. . } 
11, Ra-shem. . 
12, Ra-sesen . . 
13, Ra-neb-aten- ; 
vutu 
14, Ra-neb—aten “a 
vutu : 
15, Ra-s’men-ke ‘ 
16, Ra-s’vesur-ke ' 
17, Ra-hau-shed- i 
hen’t : 
1 ery uci 3 
19; She sheite r 
Clie ecaceee 
21, Ra-vesur. . a 
22, Ra-vesur .. 5, 
SR ae ae 
aise ra ee 
hs charathee : 
2,.. . - Nerau 4 
3, + « hebai . 
Aho eeeete 2 
Da\ie. sie ise : 
Seer 
5 Ne 
Bet ieee 
Os oaoea ; 
ia 5 . 
8, . 
9, é 
10, 5 
Tt ° 
12, ... mhit 
13, n-neb 
cent eae 
15, Ra 
16, Ra 
PRS Oita ’ 
i eas & ee 
19, Ra-s’nepher-ke 
20, Ra-mench-heru 
21, Hu 
Pye aay a 
e, 1, . ke 
SED aap ae 
3,.. ke Hapu 
4, . . ke Ha-na- 
tha 
5, . . ke Bebnuu 
Cx cme ta de 
XV 1. |Saites 19/Silites 2. en-naAamu = 
Q 2, |Buon 44) Baion 40 ?.n..ateph 30 $1955 
3. |Apachnan 61 Apachnas | 36 Asp tapaas 40 ? Pianki 
4. | Aphobis 61)6, Aphophis 14 TADS. 60 ? Ab- 
5. |Staan 50) Sethos, ete, p 
6. | Archles 49|Asseth, ete. 30 ? Aan 
XVI. 32 kings 518 ¥ 2031 
XVII. $6 kings 151 F ¢ 1680 
XVII. ] 1. | Amosis 18) Tethmosis 25 65, Aah-mes 47, Aah-mes__| Aah-mes Ames I 1520 
{One misplaced.] aie 
3, |Amendphthis 20) Amemphis 21 66, Amen-hotp /48, Amen-hotp |Amen-hotp Amenoph I. 1498 
9, |Chebros 13, Chebron 67, Taut-mes~ /49,Taut-mes _ Taut-mes Thothmes I. 1478 
4, |Amensis 22] Amesses queen of 68, Taut-mes 50, Taut-mes | Taut-mes Thothmes IT. |? 1470 
5. |Misaphris 13/6, Miphres 12 69, Taut-mes [51,Taui-mes |Taut-mes Thothmes III.) 1463 
6. Iyisphragmouthasia 26/5, Mephragmou- 
thosis 70, Amen-hotp |52, Amen-hotp |Amen-hotp Amenoph II. 1416 
7. |Touthmdsis 9\Thmdsis 10 71, Taut-mes (58,Taut-mes _Taut-mes Thothmes IV. } 1410 
8. | Amenophis 31|Memnon 72, Amen-hotp |54, Amen-hotp |Amen-hotp Amenoph III. | 1403 
? regent | Amen-hotp 
9. |Horus 37 73, Har-erm- /55, Har-erm- | Har-erm-heb Horus, 1367 
10, | Acherrhes 12}Achencherses 16 queen heb heb 
11. |Rathos 9) Athoris 31 |? Resitot 
12. |Chebres 12|Chenchéres 16 ‘ Ra-shephru-neb, or 
13. | Acherrhes IL 12) Akenchéres, ete. 30 BRUISE 
nee 
14. | Armais 5| Armésis 4 Amen-mer 
15. |Rhammises 1/Rhamesses 68 74, Ra-messu [56, Ra-messu | Ra-mesesu Rameses I. 1394 
Rhamesses Mia- 
moun 66 
(One misplaced. ] 
XIX, 1. |Sethos 51 55 75, Seti 57, Seti Ra-maa-men Seti |Sethi I. 1322 
2. |Rhapsakes 66 Rhampses 61 76, Ra-messu Ra-messu-mer- |RamesesII. |. 1307 
amen 
[XVII. | 16.]) Amendphath 19) Amendéphis 8 Mern -ptah - hotp-|Meneptah I. |? 1947 
her 
3. | Armenophthes 20| Amenophis 40 Seti Mern-ptah Sethi II, Me-|? 1940 
neptah If, 
4, | Rhamesses 60)Sethos 77, Ra-messu Ra-messu hak Rameses III. |? 1200 
5. |Ammenemnes 5| Ammenémes 27 Amen-amen 
6. | Thonodris 7 Neta-hor 
XX, 12 kings 135 1i8 Ra-vesur Ra-messu Rameses TV. | 1192 
i Ra-sur Ra-messu | Rameses V. 
Uncertain. 
> Ra-nepher Ra- |Rameses VI. 
messn 
Ra-messu Ra-she- |Rameses VII. 
pher 
Ra-sha Ra-messu | Rameses VIII. 
Mer-amen Ra- |Rameses IX. 
messu 
Shu-muab Ra- |Rameses X. 
messu : 
The rest uncertain, ! 
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Dynas- 5 z Various Readin Designation 
ty. z Manetuo. 3 andl Chee RE On the Monuments, by most eo 
pa ial Writers. B.C. 
XXI, 1. |Smendes 5 |Smendi s-be: 
2. |Psousennes re Pmenals 46 URED 1085 
3. | Nephelchéres 4 |'Nepherchéres 
- ence 8 Ammenophthis ? Amun-se Pehor 
6, |Psinaches 9 ? Pi-anch 
7. |Psousennes 14 |Sousennes 35)? Pi-sham 
XXII. 1. Sesonchis 21 |Sesonchosis Ra-het Shreshonk Sheshonk T. 989 
2, |Osorthon 15 |Osorchon paslierd Or Osorkon I, 968 
a-het Tekerot Tiklat I. 295 
3 others 25 / Ra-vesur Osarkan Osorkon IT. % ae 
Takelathi Ra-shem Sheshonk Sheshonk IT, 2920 
6. |Takelothis 13. |3, Ra-het Tekerot Tiklat ? 11. 2 905, 
Z ? Osorkon IIT. 7 $9 
3 others 42 s Ra-vesur Sheshonk Sheshonk IIL. q 362 
? Tiklat LIL. 2 $33 
DOGG Ra-vesur Pimai ? Pishai. 2818 
Ra-aa-shepher Sheshonk Sheshonk IV. 4796. 
1, |Petoubastis 40 |Petoubates 25|Ra-sehar Pet-si-bast Pet-Basht. 1 Sis 
2. Osorcho 8 |Osorthon 9)Ra-aa-shepher Osarkan ? Osorkon IV, 2783 
3. |Psamimous 10 Ra-yesur P’si-mut 1995 
4, |Zet 31 34 4765 
XXIV. Bocchiris 6 44)? Bek-en-rauph 734 
XXV. 1. |Sabakon 8 12/Ra-nepher-she Shebake Shebek TI. 1.728 
2. pe piches 14 12/Ra-tet-keu Shebateke Shebek II. 4716 
eat e Ree . Tarakos 20|Ra-nepher-teru-shu Taharka Tehrak. 690 
Stephinates @ \25 
2, |Nechepsds 6 3, 
3. |Nechao 8 |4, Nachao 
4, |Psammetichos 54 |Psammetuchos 46) Ru-ah-het Psemitik Psametik I. 664 
5. Nechao IT — 6 | Nechepsos Ra-nem-het Nekau Neku. 610 
6. |Psammouthis IT 6 |Psammetichos 17/Ra-nepher-het Psemitik Psametik II. 594 
ue Onaphris 19 25|Ra-haa-het Ru-ah-het Vaprahat. 588 
8. |Amosis . 44 42/Ra-knum-het Aah-mes Ames II. 569 
o 9 | Psammecherites 4) Ra-anch-ka’u Psemitik Psametik IT, 525 
XXVII. a, Kambuses 4 6|Ra mesut Kamboth Cambyses. 525 
{Smerdis, 7 months.] 
2. |Dareios (son of ) Hustaspos 36 Ra-amen-mari Ntariush Darius I. 521 
8. |Xerxes the Great 21 Khsersha Xerxes I. 485 
4, Artabanos Py 
4, | Artaxerxes 41 |The Long-handed 40| Artakhshersha Artaxerxes I, 465 
cian | Xerxes If 424 
[Sogdianus, 3] 
4 Dareios 19 Darius II. 
XXV ur. Amurtaios 6 |Amurtéos Amen-ret-kam 
XXIX, 1. |Nepherites 6 Ra-ba’n-netru Naiph-au-ret Nephaorot. 
2. |Achoris — 10 13) Ra-maa’t-khnum Hakar Heke 
3. |Psamouthis 1 |Psammouthis 
4, Nepherites 2 mos. 
‘ Mouthis 1 . 
XXX, 1. | Nektantbes 18 | Nektanébis 10|Ra-s’nezem Nekt-har-heb Nektaneb I. 
a Li Teds 2\? Ze(t)-ho 
3. |Nektanébos 18 8|Ra-shepher-ke Nekt-neb Nektaneb II. 
XOOCp, 1, |Ochos 6 |Oichos 2 Artaxerxes IIT, 
2, | Arses 3 4 Arses, 
8. |Dareios Darius III. 


XXI. History.—1. Traditionary Period._We have 
first to notice the indications in the Bible which relate 
to the earliest period. In Gen. x we find the colo- 
nization of Egypt traced up to the immediate children 
of Noah, for it is there stated that Mizraim was the 
second son of Ham,,who was himself the second son of 
Noah, That Egypt was colonized by the descendants 
of Noah in a very remote age is further shown by the 
mention of the migration of the Philistines from Caph- 
tor, which had taken place before the arrival of Abra- 
ham in Palestine (Gen. x, 14; compare Deut. ii, 23; 
Amos ix, 27). 
Caphtorim and other Mizraites must have occupied 
Egypt for some time. Immediately after these gene- 
alogical statements, the sacred narrative (Gen. xii) in- 
forms us that the patriarch Abraham, pressed by fam- 
ine, went down (B.C. 2087) into Egypt, where it ap- 
pears he found a monarch, a court, princes, and sery- 
ants, and where he found also those supplies of food 
which the well-known fertility of the country had led 
him to seek there; for it is expressly stated that the 
fayor which his wife had won in the reigning Phara- 
oh’s eyes procured him sheep and oxen, as well as he- 
asses, and men-servants, and maid-servants, and she- 
asses, and camels. A remarkable passage points to a 
knowledge of the date at which an ancient city of 
Egypt was founded: ‘‘ Hebron was built seven years 
before Zoan in Egypt” (Num. xiii, 22). We find that 
Hebron was originally called Kirjath-arba, and was a 
city of the Anakim (Josh, xiv, 15), and it is mentioned 
under that appellation in the history of Abraham (Gen. 
Xxiii, 2): it had therefore been founded by the giant- 
race before the days of that patriarch. In Gen. xxi, 
9, mention is made in the case of Ishmael, the son of 
Hagar the Egyptian, whose mother took him a wife 
out of the land of Egypt (B.C. cir. 2055), of a mixed 
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Before this migration could occur the | 


race between the Egyptians and the Chaldeans, a race 
which in after times became a great nation. From 
this mixture of races it has been supposed the Arabs 
(An2, ‘‘mixed people”’) had their name (Sharpe’s Lar- 
ly Hist. of Egypt, i, 11). ; 

The evidence of the Egyptians as to the primeval 
history of their race and country is extremely indefi- 
nite. They seem to have separated mankind into two 
great stocks, and each of these again into two brameh- 
es, for they appear to have represented themselves and 
the negroes, the red and black races, as the children 
of the god Horus, and the Shemites and Europeans, 
the yellow and white races, as the children of the god- 
dess Pesht (comp. Brugsch, Geogr. Inschr. ii, $0, 91). 
They seem, therefore, to have held a double origin of 
| the species. The absence of any important traditional 
| period is very remarkable in the fragments of Egyp- 
| tian history. These commence with the divine dynas- 
ties, and pass abruptly to the human dynasties. The 
| latest portion of the first may indeed be traditional, 
not mythical, and the earliest part of the second may 
| be traditional and not historical, though this last con- 
jecture we are hardly disposed to admit. In any case, 
| however, there is a very short and extremely obscure 
| time of tradition, and at no great distance from the 
earliest date at which it can be held to end we come 
upon the clear light of history in the days of the pyra- 
mids. The indications are of a sudden change of seat, 
and the settlement in Egypt of a civilized race, which, 
| either wishing to be believed autochthonous, or having 
lost all ties that could keep up the traditions of its first 
dwelling-place, filled up the commencement of its his- 
tory with materials drawn from mythology. There is 
no trace of the tradition of the Deluge which is found 
in almost every other country of the world. The 
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priests are indeed reported to have told Solon, when he 
spoke of one deluge, that many had occurred (Plat. 
Tim. 23), but the reference is more likely to haye been 
to great floods of the Nile than to any extraordinary 
catastrophes. See DELUGE. 

2. Uncertain Period.—The history of the dynasties 
preceding the 18th is not told by any continuous series 
of monuments. Except the bare lists indicated in the 
above table, there are scarcely any records of the age 
left to the present day, and thence in a great measure 
arises the difficulty of determining the chronology. 
From the time of Menes, the first king, until the Shep- 
herd invasion, Egypt seems to have enjoyed perfect 
tranquillity. During this age the Memphite line was 
the most powerful, and by it, under the 4th dynasty, 
were the most famous pyramids raised. The Shep- 
herds were foreigners who came from the east, and, in 
some manner unknown to Manetho, gained the rule 
of Egypt. Those whose kings composed the 15th dy- 
nasty were the first and most important. They ap- 
pear to have been Pheenicians, and it is probable that 
their migration into Egypt, and thence at last into 
Palestine, was part of the great movement to which 
the coming of the Phcenicians from the Erythrzan 
Sea, and the Philistines from Caphtor, belong. It is 
not impossible that the war of the four kings—Che- 
dorlaomer and his allies—was directed against the 
power of the kings of the 15th dynasty. Most proba- 
bly the Pharaoh of Abraham was of this line, which 
lived at Memphis, and at the great fort or camp of 
Avaris on the eastern frontier. The period of Egyp- 
tian history to which the Shepherd invasion should be 
assigned is a point of dispute. It is generally placed 
after the 12th dynasty, for it is argued that this power- 
ful line could not have reigned at the same time as 
one or more Shepherd dynasties. Poole is of the opin- 
ion that this objection is not valid, and that the Shep- 
herd invasion was anterior to the 12th dynasty. It is 
not certain that the foreigners were at the outset hos- 
tile to the Egyptians, for they may have come in by 
marriage, and it is by no means unlikely that they 
may have long been in a position of secondary impor- 
tance. The rule of the 12th dynasty, which was of 
Thebans, lasting about 160 years, was a period of pros- 
perity to Egypt, but after its close those calamities 
appear to have occurred which made the Shepherds 
hated by the Egyptians. During the interval to the 
18th dynasty there seems to have been no native line 
of any importance but that of the Thebans, and more 
than one Shepherd dynasty exercised a severe rule 
oveg the Egyptians. The paucity of the monuments 
proves the troubled nature of this period. See Hyx- 
SOS. 

Of these first seventeen dynasties, Menes, the first 
mortal king of Egypt, according to Manetho, Herodo- 
tus, Eratosthenes, and Diodorus, and preceded, accord- 
ing to the first, by gods, heroes, and Manes (?), vékvec, 
is accepted on all hands as a historical personage. His 
hieroglyphic name reads MENI or MENA, and is the 
first on the list of the Rameseium of el-Kurneh. — It is 
also met with in the hieratic of the Turin Papyrus of 
Kings. Strong reasons are given by Mr. Stuart Poole 
for fixing the date of his accession at B.C. 2717 (Hore 
Aigyptiace, p. 94-98); but even this date must be 
somewhat lowered, as it would precede that of the 
Flood (B.C. 2515); on the other hand, Unger (wt sup.) 
raises it to June 27, B.C.5613. As one step in Poole’s 
argument involves a very ingenious elucidation of a 
well-known statement of Herodotus, we cannot for- 
bear to mention it. Herodotus says that, in the inter- 
val from the first king to Sethon, the priest of He- 
phestus, the priests told him that ‘‘the sun had four 
times moved from his wonted course, twice rising 
where he now sets, and twice setting where he now 
rises,” Upon this Mr. Poole remarks: ‘‘It is evident 
that the priests told Herodotus that great periods had 
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that, in the interval from his reign to that of Sethon, 


the solar risings of stars—that is to say, their manifes- 


tations—had twice fallen on those days of the Vague 
Year on which their settings fell in their time, and 
vice versé; and that the historian, by a natural mis- 
take, supposed they spoke of the sun itself.” Menes 
appears to have been a Thinite king, of the city of 
This, near Abydus, in Upper Egypt. Herodotus as- 
cribes the building of the city of Memphis to him, 
while Manetho says that he made a foreign expedition 
and acquired renown, and that eventually he was 
killed by a hippopotamus. Menes, after a long reign, 
was succeeded by his son Athothis, who was the sec- 
ond king of the first dynasty. Manetho says that he 
built the palace at Memphis, that he was a physi- 
cian, and left anatomical books; all of these state- 
ments implying that even at this early period the 
Egyptians were in a high state of civilization. About 
the time of Athothis, the 3d dynasty is supposed, 
according to the scheme which seems most reasona- 
ble, to haye commenced, and Memphis to have be- 
come independent, giving its name to five dynasties 
of kings—8d, 4th, 6th, 7th, and 8th. The 1st Thinite 
dynasty probably lasted about two centuries and a 
half. Of the 2d very little has reached us; under 
one of the kings it was determined that women could 
hold the sovereign power; in the time of another it 
was fabled, says Manetho, that the Nile flowed mixed 
with honey for the space of eleyen days. The dura- 
tion of this dynasty was probably between 300 and 
400 years, and it seems to have come to a close at the 
time of the Shepherd invasion. The 3d (Memphite) 
dynasty, after having lasted about 200 years, was suc- 
ceeded by the 4th, one of the most famous of the lines 
which ruled in Egypt; while the 5th dynasty of Ele- 
phantinite kings arose at the same time. This was 
emphatically the period of the pyramids, the earliest 
of which was probably the northern pyramid of Abu- 
Sir, supposed to have been the tomb of Soris or Shu- 
rai, the head of the 4th dynasty. He was succeeded 
by two kings of the name of Suphis, the first of whom, 
the Cheops of Herodotus, the Shuphu of the monu- 
ments, was probably the builder of the great pyramid. 
On these wondrous monuments we find traces at that 
remote period of the advanced state of civilization of 
later ages. The cursive character scrawled on the 
stones by the masons proves that writing had been 
long in common use. Many of the blocks brought 
from Syene are built together in the pyramids of Ghi- 
zeh in a manner unrivalled at any period. The same 
manners and customs are portrayed on them as on the 
later monuments. The same boats are used, the same 
costume of the priests, the same trades, such as glass- 
blowing and cabinet-making. At the beginning of 
the 4th dynasty, moreover, the peninsula of Sinai was 
in the possession of the Egyptians, and its copper 
mines were worked by them. The duration of this 
dynasty probably exceeded two centuries, and it was 
followed by the 6th. The 5th dynasty of Elephantin- 
ites, as just remarked, began the same time as the 4th. 
The names of several of its kings occur in the Necrop- 
olis of Memphis. The most important of them is Se- 
phres, the Shuphra of the monuments, the Chephren 
of Herodotus, and Chephren of Diodorus. This dy- 
nasty lasted nearly 600 years. Of the 6th dynasty, 
which lasted about 150 years, the two most famous 
sovereigns are Phiops or Pepi and queen Nitocris, 
The former is said to have ruled for a hundred years, 
With the latter the dynasty closed; for at this period 
Lower Egypt was invaded by the Shepherds, who en- 
tered the country from the north-east, about 700 years 
after Menes, and eventually drove the Memphites 
from the throne. Of the 7th and 8th dynasties noth- 
ing is known with certainty; they probably followed 
the 15th. To the former of them, one version of Ma- 
netho assigns a duration of 70 days, and 150 years to 


elapsed since the time of Menes, the first king, and the latter. The 9th dynasty of Heracleopolites, or, 
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more properly, of Hermonthites, as Sir G. Wilkinson 
has suggested (Rawlinson’s Herod. ii, 293), arose while 
the 6th was in power. Little is known of either the 
9th or 10th dynasties, which together may have lasted 
nearly 600 years, ending at the time of the great Shep- 
herd war of expulsion, which resulted in the over- 
throw of all the royal lines except the Diospolite or 
Theban. With the 11th dynasty commenced the Di- 
ospolite kingdom, which subsequently attained to 
greater power than any other. Amenemhet I was 
the last and most famous king of this dynasty, and 
during part of his reign he was co-regent of Osirtasen 
or Sesertesen I, head of the 12th. An epoch is marked 
in Egyptian history by the commencement of this dy- 
nasty, since the Shepherd rule, which lasted for 500 
years, is coeval with it. The three Osirtasens flour- 
ished in this dynasty, the second of whom is probably 
the Sesostris of Manetho. It began about Abraham’s 
time, or somewhat later. In ancient sculptures in 
Nubia we find kings of the 18th dynasty worshipping 
Osirtasen III as a god, and this is the only case of 
the kind. The third Osirtasen was succeeded by 
Amenemhet IIT, supposed to be the Mceris of Herodo- 
tus, who built the labyrinth. After the reigns of two 
other sovereigns, this dynasty came to a close, having 
lasted about 160 years. The 13th dynasty, which 
lasted some 400 years, probably began before the close 
of the 12th. The kings of this dynasty were of little 
power, and probably tributary to the Shepherds. The 
Diospolites, indeed, did not recover’ their prosperity 
till the beginning of the 18th dynasty. The 14th, or 
Xoite dynasty, seems to have risen with the 12th. It 
was named from Xois, a town of Lower Egypt, in the 
northern part of the Delta. It may have lasted for 
nearly 500 years, and probably terminated during the 
great Shepherd war. The 15th, 16th, and 17th dynas- 
ties are those of the Shepherds. Who these foreign- 
ers were who are said to have subdued Egypt without 
a battle is a question of great uncertainty. Their 
name is called Hyks0s by Manetho, which is variously 
interpreted to mean shepherd kings, or foreign shep- 
herds. They haye been pronounced to have been As- 
syrians, Scythians, Athiopians, Phoenicians, and Ar- 
abs. The kings of the 15th dynasty were the greatest 
of the foreign rulers. The kings of the 16th and 17th 
dynasties are very obscure. Mr. Poole says there are 
strong reasons for supposing that the kings of the 16th 
were of a different race from those of the 15th, and 
that they may have been Assyrians. Having held 
possession of Egypt 511, or, according to the longest 
date, 625 years, the Shepherds were driven out by 
Ames, or Amosis, the first king of the 18th dynasty ; 
and the whole country was then united* under one 
king, who rightly claimed the title of lord of the two 
regions, or of Upper and Lower Egypt. 

8. Period of the Hebrew Sojourn.—In Gen, xxxix 
begins the interesting story of Joseph’s being carried 
down to Egypt, with all its important consequences 
for the great-grandchildren of Abraham. The produc- 
tiveness of the country is the allurement, famine the 
impulse. Attendant circumstances show that Egypt 
was then famous also for its commercial pursuits ; and 
the entire narrative gives the idea of a complex sys- 
tem of society (about B.C. 1890), and a well-constitu- 
ted yet arbitrary form of government. As in Eastern 


courts at later periods of history, elevation to high of- | 


fices was marked and sudden. ‘The slave Joseph is 
taken from prison and from impending death, and 
raised to the dignity of prime vizier, and is intrusted 
with making provision for an approaching dearth of 
food, which he had himself foretold, during which he 
effects in favor of the ruling sovereign one of the 
greatest revolutions of property which history has re- 
corded, The high consideration in which the priestly 
order was held is apparent. Joseph himself marries a 
daughter of the priest of On. Out of respect towards, 
as well as by the direct ae aeee of Joseph, the He- 
ir 
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brews were well treated. The scriptural record, how- 
ever, distinctly states (xlvi, 34) that before the de- 
pcent of Israel and his sons ‘ every shepherd’ was 
an abomination unto the Egyptians.’ The He- 
brews, whose “trade had been about cattle,” must 
have been odious in the eyes of the Egyptians, yet 
they are expressly permitted to dwell “in the best of 
the land” (xlvii, 6), which is identified with the land 
of Goshen, the place which the Israelites had prayed 
might be assigned to them, and which they obviously 
desired on account of the adaptation of its soil to their 
way of life as herdsmen. Having settled his father 
and family satisfactorily in the land, Joseph proceeded 
to supply the urgent wants of a hungry nation, and at 
the same time converted the tenure of all property 
from freehold into tenancy-at-will, with a rent-charge 
of one fifth of the produce, leaving the priests’ lands, 
however, in their own hands; and thus he gave an- 
other evidence of the greatness of their power. te, 

The richness of Goshen was favorable, and the Is- 
raelites ‘grew and multiplied exceedingly,” so t 
the land was filled with them. But Joseph was ne 
dead; time had passed on, and there rose up a new 
king (probably one of a new dynasty) ‘‘ which knew 
(Exod. i, 8) not Joseph,” having no personal knowl- 
edge, and, it may be, no definite information of his 
services ; who, becoming jealous of the increase of the 
Hebrews, set about persecuting them with the avowed 
intention of diminishing their numbers and crippling 
their power. Severe task-masters are therefore set 
over them; heavy tasks are imposed; the Hebrews 
are compelled to build ‘‘treasure cities, Pithom and 
Raamses.”’ It is found, however, that they only in- 
crease the more. In consequence, their burdens are 
doubled and their lives made bitter with hard bondage 
(Exod. i, 14), ‘‘in mortar and in brick, and in all man- 
ner of service in the field.’”’ See Brick. Their first- 
born males, moreover, are doomed to destruction the 
moment they come into being. The deepest heart- 
burnings ensue; hatred arises between the oppressor 
and the oppressed ; the Israelites seek revenge in pri- 
vate and by stealth (Exod. ii, 12). At last a higher 
power interferes, and the afflicted race is permitted to 
quit Egypt (B.C. 1658). At this time Egypt appears 
to have been a well-peopled and well-cultivated coun- 
try, with numerous cities, under a despotic monarch, 
surrounded by officers of his court and a life-guard. 
There was a ceremonial at audience, a distinction of 
ranks, a state-prison, and a prime minister. Great 
buildings were carried on. There was set apart from 
the rest of the people an order of priests who probably 
filled offices in the civil government; the priest of 
Midian and the priest of On seem to have ruled over 
the cities so named. There was in the general class 
of priests an order—wise men, sorcerers, and magi- 
cians—who had charge of a certain secret knowledge; 
there were physicians or embalmers of the dead; the 
royal army contained chosen captains, and horsemen, 
and chariots. The attention which the people at large 
paid to agriculture, and the fixed notions of property 
which they in consequence had, made them hold the 
shepherd or nomade tribes in abhorrence, as freeboot- 
ers only less dangerous than hunting-tribes. See 
PHARAOH, 

According to the scheme of Biblical chronology, 
which we have adopted as the most probable, the 
whole sojourn in Egypt would belong to the period be- 
fore the 18th dynasty. The Israelites would have 
come in and gone forth during that obscure age, for the 
history of which we have little or no monumental evi- 
dence. This would explain the absence of any posl- 
tive mention of them on the Egyptian monuments. 
Some assert that they were an unimportant Arab tribe, 
and therefore would not be mentioned, and that the 
calamities attending their departure could not be com- 
memorated. These two propositions are contradictory, 
and the difficulties are unsolved. If, as Lepsius sup- 
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poses, the Israelites came in under the 18th dynasty, 
and went out under the 19th, or if, as Bunsen holds, 
they came in under the 12th, and (after a sojourn of 
1434 years!) went out under the 19th, the oppression 
in both cases falling in a period of which we have 
abundant contemporary monuments, sometimes the 
records of every year, it is impossible that the monu- 
ments should be wholly silent if the Biblical narrative 
is true. Let us examine the details of that narrative. 
At the time to which we should assign Joseph’s rule, 
Egypt was under Shepherds, and Egyptian kings of 
no great strength. Since the Pharaoh of Joseph must 
have been a powerful ruler and held Lower Egypt, 
there can be no question that he was, if the dates be 
correct, a Shepherd of the 15th dynasty. How does 
the Biblical evidence affect this inference? Nothing 
is more striking throughout the ancient Egyptian in- 
scriptions and writings than the bitter dislike of most 
foreigners, especially Easterns. They are constantly 
spoken of in the same terms as the inhabitants of the 
infernal regions, not alone when at war with the Pha- 
: but in time of peace and in the case of friend- 
ly nations. It is a feeling paralleled in our days by 
that of the Chinese alone. The accounts of the Greek 
writers, and the whole history of the later period, abun- 
dantly confirm this estimate of the prejudice of the 
Egyptians against foreigners. It seems to us perfect- 
ly incredible that Joseph should be the minister of an 
Egyptian king. In lesser particulars the evidence is 
not less strong. The Pharaoh of Joseph is a despot, 
whose will.is law, who kills and pardons at his pleas- 
ure; who not only raises a foreign slave to the head of 
his administration, but through his means makes all 
the Egyptians, except the priests, serfs of the crown. 
The Egyptian kings, on the contrary, were restrained 
by the laws, shared the public dislike of foreigners, 
and would have avoided the very policy Joseph fol- 
lowed, which would have weakened the attachment of 
their fellow-countrymen by the loosening of local ties 
and complete reducing to bondage of the population, 
although it would have greatly strengthened the pow- 
er of an alien sovereign. Pharaoh’s conduct towards 
Joseph’s family points to the same conclusion. He 
gladly invites the strangers, and gives them leave to 
dwell, not among the Egyptians, but in Goshen, where 
his own cattle seem to have been (Gen. xlvi, 34; xlvii, 
6). His acts indicate a fellow-feeling, and a desire to 
strengthen himself against the national party. See 
JOSEPH, 

The ‘‘new king,” ‘‘ which knew not Joseph,” is gen- 
erally thought by those who hold with us as to the 
previous history, to have been an Egyptian, and head 
of the 18th dynasty. It seems at first sight extremely 
probable that the king who crushed, if he did not ex- 
pel the Shepherds, would be the first oppressor of the 
nation which they protected. Plausible as this theory 
appears, a close examination of the Biblical narrative 
seems to us to overthrow it. We read of the new king 
that—“ he said unto his people, Behold, the people of 
the children of Israel [are] more and mightier than 
we: come on, let us deal wisely with them, lest they 
multiply, and it come to pass that, when there falleth 


out any war, they join also unto our enemies, and fight | 


against us, and [so] get them up out of the land” 
(Exod. i, 9,10). The Israelites are therefore more and 
stronger than the people of the oppressor ; the oppress- 
or fears war in Egypt, and that the Israelites would 
join his enemies; he is not able at once to adopt open 
violence, and he therefore uses a subtle system to re- 
duce them by making them perform forced labor, and 
soon after takes the stronger measure of killing their 
male children. These conditions point to a divided 
country and a weak kingdom, and cannot, we think, 
apply to the time of the 18th and 19th dynasties. The 
whole narrative of subsequent events to the Exodus is 
consistent with this conclusion, to which the use of 
universal terms does not offer any real objection. 
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When all Egypt is spoken of, it is not necessary either 
in Hebrew or in Egyptian that we should suppose the 
entire country to be strictly intended. If we con- 
clude, therefore, that the Exodus most probably oc- 
curred before the 18th dynasty, we have to ascertain, 
if possible, whether the Pharaohs of the oppression ap- 
pear to have been Egyptians or Shepherds. The 
change of policy is in favor of their having been Egyp- 
tians, but is by no means conclusive, for there is no 
reason that all the foreigners should have had the 
same feeling towards the Israelites, and we have al- 
ready seen that the Egyptian Pharaohs and their sub- 
jects seem in general to have been friendly to them 
throughout their history, and that the Egyptians were 
privileged by the law, apparently on this account. It 
may be questioned whether the friendship of the two 
nations, even if merely a matter of policy, would have 
been as enduring as we know it to have been, had the 
Egyptians looked back on their conduct towards the 
Israelites as productive of great national calamities, or 
had the Israelites looked back upon the persecution as 
the work of the Egyptians. If the chronology be cor- 
rect, we can only decide in favor of the Shepherds. 
During the time to which the events are assigned 
there were no important lines but the Theban, and one 
or more of Shepherds. Lower Egypt, and especially 
its eastern part, must have been in the hands of the 
latter. The land of Goshen was in the eastern part 
of Lower Egypt: it was wholly under the control of 
the oppressors, whose capital or royal residence, at 
least in the case of the Pharaoh of the Exodus, lay 
very near to it. Manetho, according to the transcript 
of Africanus, speaks of three Shepherd dynasties, the 
15th, 16th, and 17th, the last of which, according to 
the present text, was of Shepherds and Thebans, but 
this is probably incorrect, and the dynasty should rath- 
er be considered as of Shepherds alone. It is difficult 
to choose between these three: a passage in Isaiah, 
however, which has been strangely overlooked, seems 
to afford an indication which narrows the choice. 
‘“My people went down aforetime into Egypt to so- 
journ there, and the Assyrian oppressed them without 
cause’’ (ii, 4). This indicates that the oppressor was 
an Assyrian, and therefore not of the 15th dynasty, 
which, according to Manetho, in the epitomes, was of 
Pheenicians, and opposed to the Assyrians (Josephus, 
Apion, i, 14). Among the names of kings of this pe- 
riod in the royal Turin papyrus (ed. Wilkinson) are 
two which appear to be Assyrian, so that we may rea- 
sonably suppose that some of the foreign rulers were 
ofthat race. Their exact date, however, is undecided. 
It cannot be objected to the explanation we have of- 
fered that the title Pharaoh is applied to the kings 
connected with the Israelites, and that they must 
therefore have been natives, for it is almost certain 
that at least some of the Shepherd kings were Egyp- 
tianized, like Joseph, who received an Egyptian name, 
and Moses, who was supposed by the daughters of 
Jethro to be an Egyptian (Exod. ii, 19). It has been 
urged by the opponents of the chronological schemes 
that place the Exodus before the later part of the 
fourteenth century B.C., that the conquests of the 
Pharaohs of the 18th, 19th, and 20th dynasties would 
have involved collisions with the Israelites had they 
been in those times already established in Palestine, 
whereas neither the Bible nor the monuments of Egypt 
indicate any such event. It has been overlooked by 
the advocates of the Rabbinical date of the Exodus 
that the absence of any positive Palestinian names, 
except that of the Philistines, in the lists of peoples 
and places subject to these Pharaohs, and in the rec- 
ords of their wars, entirely destroys their argument ; 
for while it shows that they did not conquer Palestine, 
it makes it impossible for us to decide on Egyptian 
evidence whether the Hebrews were then in that coun- 
try or not. Shishak’s list, on the contrary, presents 
several well-known names of towns in Palestine, be- 
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sides that of the kingdom of Judah. The policy of 
the Pharaohs, as previously explained, is the key to 
their conduct towards the Israelites. At the same 
time, the character of the portions of the Bible relating 
to this period prevents our being sure that the Egyp- 
tians may not have passed through the country, and 
eyen put the Israclites to tribute. It is illustrative 
of the whole question under consideration that, in the 
most flourishing days of the sole kingdom of Israel, a 
Pharaoh should have marched unopposed into Pales- 
tine and captured the Canaanitish city Gezer, at no 
great distance from Jerusalem, and that this should be 
merely incidentally mentioned at a later time instead 
of being noticed in the regular course of the narrative 
C1 Kings ix, 15,16). See Exopr. 

4, Definite Period.—With the 18th dynasty, about 
B.C, 1520, a new and clearer epoch of Egyptian histd- 
ry begins, both as regards the numerous materials for 
reconstructing it, and also its great importance. In 
fact, the history of the 18th, 19th, and 20th dynasties 
is that of the Egyptian empire. Amosis, or Ahmes, 
the head of the first of these, overthrew the power of 
the Shepherds, and probably expelled them. No 
great monuments remain of the first king, but from 
various inscriptions we are warranted in supposing 
that he was a powerful king. During his reign we 
first find mention of the horse, and, as it is often called 
by the Shemitic name s#s, it seems probable that it 
was introduced from Asia, and possibly by the Shep- 
herd kings. If so, they may have been indebted to 
the strength of their cavalry for their easy conquest 
of Egypt. 
frequently depicted on the monuments, neither in the 
tombs near the pyramids, nor at Beni- Hassan, is 
there any appearance of the horse, and yet, subse- 
quently, Egypt became the great dépét for these ani- 
mals, insomuch that in the time of Solomon they 
were regularly imported for him, and for “all the 
kings of the Hittites, and for the kings of Syria ;’’ and 
when Israel was invaded by Sennacherib, it was on 
Egypt that they were said to put their trust for char- 
iots and for horsemen. Amenoph I, the next king 
(B.C. cir. 1498), was sufficiently powerful to make 
conquests in Ethiopia and in Asia. In his time we 
find that the Egyptians had adopted the five interca- 
lary days, as well as the twelve hours of day and night. 
True arches, not ‘‘ arches of approaching stones,” also 
are found at Thebes, bearing his name on the bricks, 
and were in common use in his time. See ARcu. 
Some of the more ancient chambers in the temple of 
Amen-ra, or El-Karnak, at Thebes, were built by him. 
Tn the reign of his successor, Thothmes I (B.C. cir. 
1478), the arms of Egypt were carried into Mesopota- 
mia, or the land of ‘‘ Naharayn:’’ by some Naharayn 
is identified with the Nairi, a people south-west of 
Armenia. Libya also was subject to his sway. A 
monument of his reign is still remaining in one of the 
two obelisks of red granite which he set up at El-Kar- 
nak, or Thebes. The name of Thothmes IT (B.C. cir. 
1470) is found as far south as Napata, or Gebel Berkel, 
in Ethiopia. 
ted a queen, Amense 6r Amen-numt, who seems to 
have received more honor than either. She is thought 
to have been a Semiramis, that name, like Sesostris, 
probably designating more than one individual. Queen 
Amen-nemt and Thothmes II and III are the earliest 
sovereigns of whom great monuments remain in the 
temple of El-Karnak, the chief sanctuary of Thebes. 
Thothmes III (B.C. cir. 1463) was one of the most re- 
markable of the:-Pharaohs. He carried his arms as 
far as Nineveh, and reduced perhaps Babylon also to 
his sway, receiving a large tribute from Asiatic na- 
tions over whom he had triumphed. This was a com- 
mon mode of acknowledging the supremacy of a con- 
queror, and by no means implied that the territory 
was surrendered to him; on the contrary, he may only 
haye defeated the army of the nation, and that beyond 
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its own frontier. The Punt, a people of Arabia, the 
Shupha, supposed to be of Cyprus, and the Ruten, a 
people of the Euphrates or Tigris, thus confessed the 
power of Thothmes; and the monuments at Thebes 
are rich in delineations of the elephants and bears 

camelopards and asses, the ebony, ivory, gold, and sil- 
ver which they brought for tribute. Very beautiful 
specimens of ancient Egyptian painting belong to the 
time of this king; indeed his reign, with that of 
Thothmes II preceding it, and those of Amenoph IT 
(B.C, cir. 1416), Thothmes IV (whose name is borne 
by the sphinx at the pyramids), and Amenoph III fol- 
lowing it, may be considered as comprising the best 
period of Egyptian art; all the earlier time showing a 
gradual improvement, and all the later a gradual de- 
clension. In the reign of Thothmes IV (B.C. cir. 
1410), according to Manetho, the Shepherds took their 
final departure. The conquests of Amenoph III (B.C. 
cir. 1403) were also very extensive ; traces of his pow- 
er are found in various parts of Ethiopia; he states on 
searabei, struck apparently to commemorate his mar- 
riage, that his northern boundary was in Mesopota- 
mia, his southern in Kara (Choloé?). From his fea- 
tures, he seems to have been partly of Ethiopian ori- 
gin. His long reign of nearly forty years was marked 
by the construction of magnificent temples. Of these, 
the greatest were two at Thebes; one on the west 
bank, of which little remains but the two great colossi 
that stood on each side of the approach to it, and one 
of which is known as the vocal Memnon. He like- 
wise built, on the opposite bank, the great temple, now 
called that of El-Uksor, which Rameses II afterwards 
much enlarged. The tomb of this king yet remains at 
Thebes. For a period of about thirty years after the 
reign of Amenoph III, Egypt was disturbed by the 
rule of stranger kings, who abandoned the national re- 
ligion, and introduced a pure sun-worship. It is not 
known from whence they came, but they were regard- 
ed by the Egyptians as usurpers, and the monuments 
of them are defaced or ruined by those who overthrew 
them. Sir G. Wilkinson supposes that Amenoph III 
may have belonged to their race; but, if so, we must 
date the commencement of their rule from the end of 
his reign, as then began that change of the state re- 
ligion which was the great peculiarity of the foreign 
domination. How or when the sun-worshippers were 
destroyed or expelled from Egypt does not appear. 
Horus, or Harem-heb, who succeeded them (B.C. cir. 
1367), was probably the prince by whom they were 
overthrown. He was a son of Amenoph IIT, and con- 
tinued the line of Diospolite sovereigns. The records 
of his reign are not important; but the sculptures at 
Silsilis commemorate a successful expedition against 
the negroes. Horus was indirectly succeeded by Ra- 
meses I, with whom substantially commences the 19th 
dynasty, about B.C, 1324, His tomb at Thebes marks 
the new dynasty, by being in a different locality from 
that of Amenoph III, and being the first in the valley 
thenceforward set apart as the cemetery of the Theban 


kings. After a short and unimportant reign, he was 


With him and his successor was associa- | succeeded by his son Sethi I, or Sethos (B.C. 1522). 


He is known by the magnificent hypostyle hall in the 
great temple of El-Karnak, which he built, and on the 
outside of the north wall of which are sculptured the 
achievements of his arms. His tomb, cruelly defaced 
by travellers, is the most beautiful in the Valley of 
the Kings, and shows that his reign must have been a 
long one, as the sepulchre of an Egyptian king was 
commenced about the time of his accession, and thus 
indicated the length of his reign. He conquered the 
Kheta, ov Hittites, and took their stronghold Ketesh, 
variously held to be at or near Emesa, on or near the 
Orontes, or Kadesh, or even Ashtaroth. His son Ra- 
meses IT, who was probably for some time associated 
with him in the throne, became the most illustrious 
of the ancient kings of Egypt (B.C. cir. 1307). If he 
did not exceed all others in foreign conquests, he 
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far outshone them in the grandeur and beauty of the 
temples with which he adorned Egypt and Nubia. 
His chief campaign, as recorded on his numerous 
monuments, was against the Aheta or Hittites, and a 
great confederacy they had formed. He defeated 
their army, captured Ketesh, and forced them to con- 
clude a treaty with him, though this last object does 
not seem to have been immediately attained. It is he 
who is generally intended by the Sesostris of classic 
writers. He built the temple which is erroneously 
called the Memnonium, but properly the Rameseum 
of El-Kurneh, on the western bank of the Nile, one of 
the most beautiful of Egyptian monuments, and a 
great part of that of El-Uksor, on the opposite bank, 
as well as additions to that of El-Karnak. Through- 
out Egypt and Nubia are similar memorials of the 
power of Rameses IT, one of the most remarkable of 
which is the great rock-temple of Abu-Simbel, not far 
north of the second cataract. _ The temple of Ptah, at 
Memphis, was also adorned by this Pharaoh, and its 
site is chiefly marked by a very beautiful colossal 
statue of him, fallen on its face and partly mutilated 
through modern vandalism. He was succeeded by his 
son Meneptah, who is supposed by the advocates of the 
Rabbinical date of the Exodus to have been the Pha- 
raoh in whose time the Israelites went out. The mon- 
uments tell us little of him or of his successor, which 
latter was followed by his son Rameses III, perhaps 
the head of the 20th dynasty (B.C. cir. 1200). With 
this sovereign the glories of the Theban line revived, 
and a series of great victories by land and sea raised 
Egypt to the place which it had held under Rameses 
IJ. He built the temple of Medinet-Habu, .on the 
western bank at Thebes, the walls of which are coy- 
ered with scenes representing his exploits. The most 
remarkable of the sculptures commemorating them 
represents a naval victory in the Mediterranean, gain- 
ed by the Egyptian fleet over that of the Tokkari, 
probably the Carians, and Shairetana (Khairetana), 
or Cretans. Other Shairetana, whom Mr, Poole takes 
to correspond to the Cherethim of Scripture, seryed in 
the Egyptian forces, This king also subdued the Pe- 
lesatu, or Philistines, and the Redbu (Lebu), or Lubim, 
to the west of Egypt. Several kings bearing the name 
of, Rameses succeeded Rameses IJ, but their tombs 
alone remain. Under them the power of Egypt eyi- 
dently declined, and towards the close of the dynasty 
the country seems to have fallen into anarchy, the 
high-priests of Amen haying usurped regal power ‘at 
Thebes, and a Lower Egyptian dynasty, the 21st, arisen 
at Tanis, Of these, however, but few records remain. 

With the succeeding dynasty occurs the first defi- 


nite point of connection between the monumental and | 


the scriptural history of Egypt. The ill feelings 
which the peculiar circumstances connected with the 
exode from Egypt had occasioned served to keep the 
Israelites and the Egyptians strangers, if not enemies, 
one to another during the lapse of centuries, till the 


days of David and Solomon, when (1 Kings iii, vii, | 


ix, xi) friendly relations again spring up between the 
two countries. Solomon marries the daughter of 
Pharaoh, who burns the city of Gezer, and who, in 
consequence, must have been master of Lower Egypt 
(B.C. cir. 1010), “And Solomon had horses brought 
out of Egypt, and linen yarn:” six hundred shekels 
was the price of a chariot, and one hundred and fifty 
the price of a horse, Probably the Egyptian princess 
who became Solomon’s wife was a daughter of a king 
of the Tanite dynasty. It was during the reign of a 
king of this age that ‘‘ Hadad, being yet a little child,” 
fled from the slaughter of the Edomites by David, and 
took refuge, together with ‘‘certain Edomites of his 
father’s servants,” at the court of Pharaoh, who “ gaye 
him to wife the sister of his own wife, the sister of 
Tahpenes the queen” (1 Kings xi, 17-19), B.C. cir. 
1040-1000. The 22d dynasty was of Bubastite kings ; 
the name of one of them has been found among the 
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sculptured remains of the temples of Bubastis; they 
were probably not of unmixed Egyptian origin, and 
may have been partly of Assyrian or Babylonian race. 
The first king was Sheshonk I (B.C. cir. 990), the con- 
temporary of Solomon, and in his reign it was that 
“‘ Jeroboam arose and fied into Egypt unto Shishak, 


| king of Egypt, and was in Egypt until the death of 


Solomon” (1 Kings xi, 40), B.C. 973. -In the 5th year 
of Rehoboam, B.C. 969, Sheshonk invaded Judea with 
an army of which it is said ‘‘the people were without 
number that came with him out of Egypt, the Lubims, 
the Sukkiims, and the Ethiopians ;” and that, having 
taken the ‘fenced cities’? of Judah, he ‘‘ came up 
against Jerusalem, and took away the treasures of the 
house of the Lord, and the treasures of the king’s 
house,” and ‘‘the shields of gold which Solomon had 
made” (2 Chron. xii). ‘‘The record of this “cam- 
paign,” says Sir G. Wilkinson, ‘‘ which still remains 
on the outside of the south wall of the great temple of 
Karnak, bears an additional interest from the name of 

‘uda-Melchi (kingdom of Judah), first discovered by 
Champollion in the long list of captured districts and 
towns put up by Sheshonk to commemorate his suc- 
cess.” Perhaps it was by Jeroboam’s advice that he 
thus attacked Judah. It is doubtful, however, wheth- 
er Jeroboam did not suffer by the invasion as well as 
Rehoboam. See SuHisHaK. The next king, Osorkon 
I, is supposed by some to have been the Zerah whom 
Asa defeated (2 Chron. xiv, 9); and in that view, as 
the army that Zerah led can only have been that of 
Egypt, his overthrow will explain the decline of the 
house of Sheshonk. According to others, Zerah was 
a king of Asiatic Ethiopia. See ZeERAH. Ofthe other 
kings of this dynasty we know scarcely more than the 
names., It was followed by the 23d dynasty of Tanite 
kings, so called from Tanis, the Zoan of Scripture. 
They appear to have been of the same race as their 
predecessors. Bocchoris the Wise, a Saite, celebrated 
as a lawgiver, was the only king of the 24th dynasty 
(B.C. cir. 734). He is said to have been burned alive 
by Sabaco the Ethiopian, the first king of the 25th or 
Ethiopian dynasty. Egypt therefore makes no figure 
in Asiatic history during the 23d and 24th dynasties; 
under the 25th it regained, in part at least, its ancient 
importance. This was a foreign line, the warlike 
sovereigns of which strove to the utmost to repel the 
onward stride of Assyria. It is not certain which of 
the Sabacos—Shebake, or his successor Shebateke— 
corresponded to the So or Seva of the Bible, who made 
a treaty with Hoshea, which, as it involved a refusal 
of his tribute to Shalmaneser, caused the taking of 
Samaria, and the captivity of the ten tribes. See So. 
The last king of this dynasty was Tirhakah, or Teh- 
rak (B.C. 690), who, probably while yet ruling over 
Ethiopia or Upper Egypt only, advanced against Sen- 
nacherib to support Hezekiah, king of Judah, B.C. 
713. It does not appear whether he met the Assyrian 
army, but it seems certain that its miraculous destrue- 
tion occurred before any engagement had been fought 
between the rival forces. Perhaps Tirhakak availed 
himself of this opportunity to restore the supremacy 
of Egypt west of the Euphites. See TrrHaKan. 
With him the 25th dynasty closed. It was succeeded 
by the 26th, of Saite or native kings. The first sover- 
eign of importance was Psammetichus, or Psametik I 
(B.C. 664), who, according to Herodotus, had previ- 
ously been one of a dodecarchy which had ruled 
Egypt. Rawlinson finds in Assyrian history traces 
of a dodecarchy before Psammetichus. This portion 
of the history is obscure. Psammetichus carried on a 
war in Palestine, and is said to have taken Ashdod, or 
Azotus, i. e., according to Wilkinson, Shedid, ‘‘ the 
strong,”’ after a siege of twenty-nine years (Herod. ii, 
It was probably 
held by an Assyrian garrison, for a Tartan, or gen- 
eral of the Assyrian king, had captured it apparently 
when garrisoned by Egyptians and Ethiopians in the 
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preceding century (Isa.xx). Psammetichus was suc- 
ceeded by his son Neku, the Pharaoh-Necho of Scrip- 
ture, B.C. 610. In his first year he advanced to Pal- 
estine, marching along the sea-coast on his way to 
Carchemish on the Euphrates, and was met by Josiah, 
king of Judah, whom he slew at Megiddo, B.C. 609. 
The remonstrance of the Egyptian king on this occa- 
sion is very illustrative of the policy of the Pharaohs 
in the East (2 Chron. xxxv, 21), no less than in his 
lenient conduct after the defeat and death of the king 
of Judah. Neku was probably successful in his enter- 
prise, and on his return deposed Jehoahaz, the son of 
Josiah, and set up Jehoiakim in his stead, He appar- 
ently wished by this expedition to strike a blow at the 
falling power of the Assyrians, whose capital was 
shortly after taken by the combined forces of the Bab- 
ylonians and Medes. The army, however, which was 
stationed on the Euphrates by Neku met with a signal 
disaster three years afterwards, being routed by Nebu- 
chadnezzar at Carchemish (Jer. xlvi, 2), .The king 
of Babylon seems to have followed up his success, as 
we are told 2 Kings xxiv, 7) that ‘‘the king of Egypt 
came not again any more out of his land, for the king 
of Babylon had taken from the river of Egypt unto the 
river Euphrates all that pertained to the king of 
Egypt.’’ Neku either commenced a canal to connect 
the Nile and the Red Sea, or else attempted to clear 
one previously cut by Rameses II; in either case the 
work was not completed. See Necuo. The second 
successor of Neku was the next sovereign of note, Ru- 
ahprah, or Vaphrah, called Pharaoh-Hophra in the 
Bible, and by Herodotus Apries. He took Gaza and 
Sidon, and defeated the king of Tyre in a sea-fight. 
He also worsted the Cyprians. Having thus restored 
the power of Egypt, he succored Zedekiah, king of Ju- 
dah, and when Jerusalem was besieged, obliged the 
Chaldeans to retire (Jer. xxxvii, 5,7,11). He was 
so elated by these successes that he thought “‘not even 
a god could overthrow him.” In Ezek. xxix, 3, he is 
thought to be called “the great dragon (i. e. croco- 
dile ?) that lieth in the midst of his rivers, which hath 
said, My river is mine own, and [ have made it for 
myself.” At last, however, Amosis, or Ahmes II, 
who had been crowned in a military revolt, took him 
prisoner and strangled him (B.C. 569), so that the 
words of Jeremiah were fulfilled: ‘‘I will give Pha- 
raoh-Hophra, king of Egypt, into the hand of his ene- 
mies, and into the hand of them that seek his life” 
(Jer. xliy, 30). There seems little doubt that at the 
time of this rebellion, and probably in conjunction 
with the advance of Amosis, Egypt was invaded and 
desolated by Nebuchadnezzar. See Horpura. The 
remarkable prophecies, however, in Ezek, xxix—xxxi 
may refer for the most part to the invasion of Camby- 
ses, and also to the revolt of Inarus under Artaxerxes. 
Amosis, the successor of Apries, reigned nearly fifty 
years, and, taking advantage of the weakness and 
fall of Babylon, he somewhat restored the weight of 
Egypt in the East. . But the new power of Persia was 
to prove even more terrible to his house than Baby- 
lon had been to the house of Psammetichus. THe was 
succeeded by his son Psammenitus, held to be the Psa- 
metik III of the monuments, B.C. 525. Shortly after 
his accession this king was attacked by Cambyses, 
who took Pelusium, or ‘‘Sin, the strength of Egypt,” 
and Memphis, and subsequently put Psammenitus to 
death.—With Cambyses (B.C. 525) began the 27th 
dynasty of Persians, and Egypt became a Persian 
province, governed by a satrap. The conduct of Da- 
rius Hystaspis (B.C. 521) to the Egyptians was favor- 
able, and he caused the temples to be adorned with 
additional sculptures. The large temple in the Great 
Oasis was principally built by him, and in it is found 
his name, with the same honorary titles as the ancient 
kings. Before the death of Darius, however, the 
Egyptians rebelled, but were again subdued by Xerxes 
(B.C. 485), who made his brother Achamenes governor 
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of the country. Under Artaxerxes Longimanus they 
again revolted, as above referred to, and in the 10th 
year of Darius Nothus contrived to throw off the Per- 
sian yoke, when Amyrtzeus the Saite became the sole 
king of the 28th dynasty (B.C. 414). After haying 
ruled six years, he was succeeded by the first king of 
the 29th or Mendesian dynasty. Of the four kings 
comprising it little is known, and the dates are uncer- 
tain. It was followed by the last, or 30th dynasty of 
Sebennyte kings. The first of these was Nectanebo, 
or Nekt-har-heb (B.C. 387), who successfully defend- 
ed his country against the Persians, had leisure to 
adorn the temples, and was probably the last Pharaoh 
who erected an obelisk. His son Teos, or Tachos, 
was the victim of a revolt, from which he took refuge 
in the Persian court, where he died, while his nephew 
Nectanebo II, or Nekt-neb, ascended the throne as 
the last native king of Egypt (B.C. 361). For some 
time he successfully opposed the Persians, but eventu- 
ally succumbed to Artaxerxes Ochus, about B.C, 343, 
when Egypt once more became a Persian province. 
“From that time till our own day,” says Mr. Poole, 
“a period of twenty-two centuries, no native ruler has 
sat on the throne of Egypt, in striking fulfilment of 
the prophecy, ‘There shall be no more a prince of the 
land of Egypt’ (Ezek. xxx, 13).” 

Egypt was governed by a Persian satrap till Persia 
itself was conquered by Alexander the Great, B.C. 
332. When Alexander’s army occupied Memphis, 
the numerous Greeks who had settled in Lower Egypt 
found themselves the ruling class. Egypt became at 
once a Greek kingdom, and Alexander showed his 
wisdom in the regulations by which he guarded the 
prejudices and religion of the Egyptians, who were 
henceforth to be treated as inferiors, and forbidden to 
carry arms. He founded Alexandria as the Greek 
capital. On his death, his lieutenant Ptolemy made 
himself king of Egypt, being the first of a race of 
monarchs who governed for 300 years, and made it 
the second chief kingdom in the world, till it sunk un- 
der its own luxuries and vices and the rising power 


of Rome. The Ptolemies founded a large public li- 
brary and a museum of learned men. See ALEXAN- 
DRIA. 


After the time of the exile the Egyptian Ptolemies 
were for a long while (from B.C. 301 to about 180) 
masters of Palestine, and during this period Egypt be- 
came as of old a place of refuge to the Jews, to whom 
many favors and privileges were conceded. This shel- 
ter seems not to have been for ages withdrawn (Matt. 
ii,13). Yet it cannot be said that the Jews were held 
in esteem by the Egyptians (Philo, ¢. Apion, ii, p. 621). 
Indeed, it was from an Egyptian, Manetho (B.C. 300), 
that the most defamatory misrepresentations of Jewish 
history were given to the world; and, in the days of 
Augustus, Cheremon took special pains to make the 
Jewish people appear despicable (Josephus, Apion, i, 
$2; comp. Creuzer, Com. Herod. i,270). See ProLemy, 

In the reign of Ptolemy Philometor, Onias, whose 
father, the third high-priest of that name, had been 
murdered, fled into Egypt, and rose into high favor 
with the king and Cleopatra his queen. The high- 
priesthood of the Temple of Jerusalem, which belonged 
of right to his family, haying passed from it to the 
family of the Maccabees, by the nomination of Jona- 
than to this office (B.C. 153), Onias used his influence 
with the court to procure the establishment of a tem- 
ple and ritual in Egypt which should detach the Jews 
who lived there from their connection with the Tem- 
ple at Jerusalem. The king complied with the re- 
quest. To reconcile the Dgyptian Jews to a second 
temple, Onias alleged Isa. xix, 18,19. He chose for 


| the purpose a ruined temple of Bubastis, at Leontopo- 
lis, in the Heliopolitan nome, one hundred and fifty 


stadia from Memphis, which place he converted into a 
sort of miniature Jerusalem (Josephus, W ari, 1), erect- 
ing an altar in imitation of that in the Temple, and 
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constituting himself high-priest. The king granted 
a tract of land around the temple for the maintenance 
of the worship, and it remained in existence till de- 
stroyed by Vespasian (Josephus, Ant. xili, 3; xx, 9; 


War, vii,11). The district in which this temple stood | 


appears to have been, after Alexandria, the chief seat 
of the Jews in Egypt, and which, from the name of its 
founder, was called ’Oviov yopa (Josephus, Ant. xiv, 
8; Helon’s Pilgrim. p. 328). See OntAs, Ciry oF. 

Under these Alexandrian kings the native Egyp- 
tians still continued building their grand and massive 
temples, nearly in the style of those built by the kings 
of Thebes and Sais. The temples in the island of 
Phil, in the Great Oasis, at Latopolis, at Ombos, at 
Dendera, and at Thebes, prove that the Ptolemies had 
not wholly crushed the zeal and energy of the Egyp- 
tians. An Egyptian phalanx had been formed, armed 
and disciplined like the Greeks. These soldiers re- 
belled unsuccessfully against Epiphanes, and then 
Thebes rebelled against Soter II, but was so crushed 
that it never again held rank among cities. But 
while the Alexandrians were keeping down the Egyp- 
tians, they were themselves sinking under the Ro- 
mans. Epiphanes asked for Roman help; his two 
sons appealed to the senate to settle their quarrels and 
guard the kingdom from Syrian invasion. Alexander 
II was placed on the throne by the Romans, and Au- 
letes went to Rome to ask for help against his subjects. 
Lastly, the beautiful Cleopatra, the disgrace of her 
country and the firebrand of the republic, maintained 
her power by surrendering her person, first to Julius 
Cesar, and then to Mark Antony. On the defeat of 
Mark Antony by Augustus, B.C. 30, Egypt became a 
province of Rome, and was governed by the emperors 
with jealous suspicion. It was still a Greek state, 
and Alexandria was the chief seat of Greek learning 
and science. Its library, which had been burned by 
Ceesar’s soldiers, had been replaced by that from Per- 
gamus. The Egyptians yet continued building tem- 
ples and covering them with hieroglyphics as of old ; 
but on the spread of Christianity the old superstitions 
lost their sway, the animals were no longer worship- 
ped, and we find few hieroglyphical inscriptions after 
the reign of Commodus. On the division of the Ro- 
mon empire, A.D. 337, Egypt fell to the lot of Con- 
stantinople. See Smith’s Dict. of Class. Geogr. s. v. 
Aigyptus. 

Ever since its first occupancy by the Romans Egypt 
has ceased to be an independent state, and its history 
is incorporated with that of its different conquerors 
and possessors. In A.D, 618 it fell under the power 
of the Persians, but in 640 it was transferred to the 
Saracens by the victorious Amru, general of the caliph 
Omar, under whose successors it continued till about 
1171, when the Turcomans expelled the caliphs; these 
again were in their turn expelled in 1250 by the Mam- 
elukes. The latter raised to the throne one of their 
own chiefs with the title of sultan, and this new dy- 
nasty reigned over Egypt till 1517, when the Mame- 
lukes were totally defeated, and the last of their sultans 
put to death by the Turkish sultan Selim. This prince 
established the government of Egypt in twenty-four 
beys, whose authority he subjected to a council of 
regency, supported by an immense standing army, 
The conqueror did not, however, entirely suppress the 
Mameluke government, who continued to be ‘‘the pow- 
er behind the throne” until their massacre in 1811, 
which made the pacha virtually independent of the 
Sublime Porte. Great and rapid changes have taken 
place in this interesting country within the last fifty 
years. The campaign of the French army in 1800, 
undertaken with a view to subdue Egypt, and so se- 
cure to the French an important share of the East In- 
dia trade, though it resulted unsuccessfully, was at- 
tended with important consequences to the interests 
of science and learning. Mohammed Ali, the late 
Viceroy, though a perfect despot, did much to elevate 
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his dominions to a rank with civilized nations in arts, 
commerce, and industry. The works of internal im- 


| provement which he undertook, the extensive manu- 


factories he established, and the encouragement he 
gave to literary institutions, have done much to change 
the political, if not the moral aspect of Egypt. His 
successors have carried out his enlightened views by 
establishing railroads and opening out canals, which, 
while they increase the commerce of the country, 
greatly facilitate communication with India by what 
is called the overland route—by the Mediterranean, 
Egypt, and the Red Sea, to Bombay. See M‘Cul- 
loch’s Gazetteer, s. v. 

For the history of Christianity in Egypt, see Eeypr, 
CHRISTIAN. 

XXII. Monumental Localities.—Of the towns on the 
northern coast the most western is Alexandria or El- 
Iskenderiyeh, founded B.C. 332 by Alexander the 
Great, who gave it the form of a Macedonian chlamys 
or mantle. Proceeding eastward, the first place of im- 
portance is Er-Rashid, or Rosetta, on the west bank of 
the branch of the Nile named after this town. In as- 
cending the Rosetta branch the first spot of interest is 
the site of the ancient Sais, on the eastern bank, mark- 
ed by lofty mounds and the remains of massive walls 
of crude brick. It was one of the oldest cities of 
Egypt, and gave its name to the kings of the 26th dy- 
nasty. The goddess Neith, supposed to be the origin 
of Athene, was the local divinity, and in her honor an 
annual festival was held at Sais, to which pilgrims re- 
sorted from all parts of Egypt. On the eastern side 
of the other branch of the Nile, to which it gives its 
name, stands the town Dimyat, or Damietta, a strong 


| place in the time of the Crusades, and then regarded . 


as the key of Egypt. It has now about 28,000 inhab- 
itants. To the eastward of Damietta is the site of 
Pelusium, the Sin of Scripture, and the ancient key of 
Egypt, towards Palestine. No important remains have 
been found here. Between this site and the Damietta 
branch are the mounds of Tanis, or Zoan, the famous 
Avaris of the Shepherds, with considerable remains of 
the great temple, of which the most remarkable are 
severak fallen obelisks, some of them broken. This 
temple was as ancient as the time of the 12th dynasty, 
and was beautified by Rameses II]. Tanis was on the 
eastern bank of the Tanitie branch of the Nile, now 
called the canal of El-Moiz. A little south of the 
modern point of the Delta, on the eastern bank of the 
river, is the site of the ancient Heliopolis, or On, mark- 
ed by a solitary obelisk, and the ruins of a massive 
brick wall. The obelisk bears the name of Osirtasen 
I, the head of the 12th dynasty. At a short distance 
south of Heliopolis stands the modern capital, Cairo, or 
El-Kahireh. The ancient city of Memphis, founded 
by Menes, stood on the western bank of the Nile, 
about ten miles above Cairo. The kings and people 
who dwelt there chose the nearest part of the desert as 
their burial-place, and built tombs on its rocky edge 
or excavated them in its sides. The kings raised 
pyramids, round which their subjects were buried in 
smaller sepulchres. The site of Memphis is marked 
by mounds_in the cultivated tract. A few blocks of 
stone and a fine colossus of Rameses II are all that re- 
mains of the great temple of Ptah, the local deity. 
See Mempuis. 

There is not space here for a detailed account of the 
pyramids ; suffice it to say that the present perpendic- 
ular height of the great pyramid is 450 ft. 9 in., and 
its present base 746 ft. It is about 30 ft. lower than it 
was originally, much of the exterior having been worn 
off by age and man’s violence. Like all the other 
pyramids, it faces the cardinal points. The surface 
presents a series of great steps, though when first built 
it was cased, and smooth, and polished. The platform 
on the summit is about 32 ft. square. The pyramid is 
almost entirely solid, containing only a few chambers, 
so small as not to be worthy of consideration in caleu- 
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lating its contents. It was built by Khufa (Cheops), 
or Shufu (Suphis). The second pyramid stands at a 
short distance south-west of the great pyramid, and is 
not of much smaller dimensions. It is chiefly remark- 
able for a great part of its casing having been pre- 
served. It was built by Khafra or Shafra (Chephren), 
a king of the same period. The third pyramid is 
much smaller than either of the other two, though it is 
constructed in a more costly manner. It was built by 
Mycerinus or Mencheres, the fourth ruler of the 4th 
dynasty. Near the three pyramids are six smaller 
ones; three of them are near the east side of the great 
pyramid, and three on the south side of the third pyr- 
amid. They are supposed to be the tombs of near 
relatives of the kings who founded the great pyramid. 
To the east of the second pyramid is the great sphinx, 
188 feet in length, hewn out of a natural eminence in 
the solid rock, some defects of which are supplied by a 
partial stone casing, the legs being likewise added. 
See Pyramips. 

In the tract between the pyramids of Sakkarah and 
Abi-Sir are the remains of the Serapeum, and the burial- 
place of the bulls Apis, both discovered by M. Mariette. 
They are inclosed by a great wall, having been con- 
nected, for the Serapeum was the temple of Apis. The 
tomb is a great subterranean gallery, whence smaller 
passages branch off, and contains many sarcophagi in 
which the bulls were entombed. Serapis was a form 
of Osiris, his name being Osir-hapi, or Osiris Apis. In 
ascending the river we arrive at the ancient Ahnas, 
supposed by some to be the Hanes of Isaiah, and about 
sixty miles above Cairo, at Beni-Suweif, the port of 
the province of the Feyum. In this province are 
supposed to be the remains of the famous Labyrinth 
of Meeris, probably Amen-em-ha III, and not far off, 
also, may be traced the site of the Lake Mceris, near 
the ancient Arsinoé, or Crocodilopolis, now represented 
by Medinet el-Feyim. The next objects of peculiar 
interest are the grottoes of Beni-Hassan, which are 
monuments of the 12th dynasty, dating about B.C. 
2000. Here are found two columns of an order which 
is believed to be the prototype of the Doric. On the 
walls of the tombs are depicted scenes of hunting, 
fishing, agriculture, etc. There is also an interesting 
representation of the arrival of certain foreigners, sup- 
posed to be Joseph’s brethren—at least illustrative of 
their arrival. In the town of Asyut, higher up the riv- 
er, is seen the representative of the ancient Lycopolis. 
It was an important place 3500 years ago, and has thus 
outlived Thebes and Memphis, Tanis and Pelusium. 
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Further on, a few miles south-west of Girga, on the 
border of the Libyan desert, is the site of the sacred 
city of Abydus, a reputed burial-place of Osiris, near 
which, also, must have been situated the very ancient 
city of This, which gave its name to the 1st and 2d dy- 
nasties. About forty miles from Abydus, though near- 
ly in the same latitude, is the village of Denderah, fa- 
mous for the remains of the temple of Athor, the Egyp- 
tian Venus, who presided over the town of Tentyra, the 
capital of the Tentyrite nome. This temple dates from 
the time of the earlier Czesars, and the names of the last 
Cleopatra, and Czesarion her son, are found in it. See 
DENDERAH. 

About twenty miles still higher up the Nile than 
Denderah, and on the western bank, are the ruins 
of Phebes, the No-Amon of the Bible. In the hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions the name of this place is written 
AP-T, or with the article prefixed T-AP, and AMEN- 
HA, the abode of Amen. The Copts write the for- 
mer name J'apé, which becomes in the Memphitic dia- 
lect Thaba, and thus explains the origin of the Greek 
67Ba. The time of its foundation is unknown, but 
remains have been found which are ascribed to the 
close of the 11th dynasty, and it probably dates from 
the commencement of that first Diospolite line of 
kings. Under the 18th and two following dynasties 
it attained its highest prosperity, and to this period its 
greatest monuments belong. The following is a de- 
scription of this celebrated locality by Mr. Poole: 
“The monuments of Thebes, exclusive of its sepul- 
chral grottoes, occupy a space on both sides of the riy- 
er, of which the extreme length from north to south 
is about two miles, and the extreme breadth from east 
to west about four. The city was on the eastern bank, 
where is the great temple, or, rather, collection of 
temples, called after El-Karnak, a modern village 
near by. The temple of El-Karnak is about half a 
mile from the river, in a cultivated tract. More than 
a mile to the south-west is the temple of El-Uksur, on 
the bank of the Nile. On the western bank was the 
suburb bearing the name Memnonia. The desert near 
the northernmost of the temples on this side almost 
reaches the river, but soon recedes, leaving a fertile 
plain generally more than a mile in breadth. Along 
the edge of the desert, besides the small temple just 
mentioned as the northernmost, are the Rameseum of 
El-Kurneh, and that of Medinet-Habt less than a mile 
farther to the south-west, and between them, but with- 
in the cultivated land, the remains of the Amenophi- 
um, with its two gigantic seated colossi. Behind these 
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edifices rises the mountain, which here attains a height 
of about 1200 feet. It gradually recedes in a south- 
westerly direction, and is separated from the cultiva- 
ted tract by a strip of desert in which are numerous 
tombs, partly excavated in two isolated hills, and two 
small temples. A tortuous valley, which commences 
not far from the northernmost of the temples on this 
bank, leads to those valleys in which are excavated 
the wonderful tombs of the kings, near the highest part 
of the mountain, which towers above them in bold and 
picturesque forms” (Encyclop. Britannica, art. Egypt, 
p. 506). At the entrance to the temple of El-Uksur 
stood two very fine obelisks of red granite, one of which 
is now in the centre of the Place de la Concorde, at 
Paris. There is also a portal with wings 200 feet in 
width, covered with sculptures of the highest inter- 
est, illustrating the time of Rameses II. Within is a 
magnificent avenue of 14 columns, having capitals of 
the bell-shaped flowers of the papyrus. They are 60 
feet high, and elegantly sculptured. These are of the 
time of Amenoph III.—On a south portal of the great 
temple of El-Karnak is a list of countries subdued by 
Sheshonk J, or Shishak, the head of the 22d dynasty. 
Among the names is that of the kingdom of Judah, as 
before mentioned. The great hypostyle hall in this 
temple is the most magnificent work of this class in 
Egypt. Its length is 170 feet, its width 329; it is 
supported by 134 columns, the loftiest of which are 
nearly 70 feet in height and about 12 in diameter, and 
the rest more than 40 feet in height and about 9 in di- 
ameter. The great columns, 12 in number, form an 
avenue through the midst of the court from the en- 
trance, and the others are arranged in rows very near 
together on each side. There is a transverse avenue 
made by two rows of the smailer columns being placed 
further apart than the rest. This great hall is there- 
fore crowded with columns, and the effect is surpass- 
ingly grand. The forest of pillars seems intermina- 
ble in whatever direction one looks, producing a result 
unequalled in any other Egyptian temple. This great 
hall was the work of Sethi I, the head of the 19th 
dynasty, who came to the throne B.C. cir. 1340, and it 
was sculptured partly in his reign and partly in that 
of his son and successor Rameses I1.—The Rameseum 
remains to be briefly noticed. This temple on the 
edge of the desert is perhaps the most beautiful ruin 
in Egypt, as Karnak is the grandest. It also records 
the glories of Rameses II, of whom there is in one of 
its courts a colossal statue hewn out of a single block 
of red granite, supposed to weigh nearly 900 tons, 
and transported thither from the quarries of Syene. 
This temple is also noted for containing the celebrated 
astronomical ceiling, one of the most precious records 
of ancient Egyptian science. Not the least interesting 
among the monuments of Thebes are the tombs of the 
kings, The sepulchres are 20 or 21 in number. Nine- 
teen are sculptured, and are the mausolea of kings, ofa 
queen with her consort, and of a prince, all of the 18th, 
19th, and 20th dynasties. The paintings and sculp- 
tures are almost wholly of a religious character, refer- 
ring chiefly to a future state. Standing on the resting- 
places of kings and warriors who figured in the history 
of Egypt while the world was yet young, and long be- 
fore the age of others whom we are accustomed to con- 
sider heroes of antiquity, it seems as though death it- 
self were immortalized; and proudly indeed may those 
ancient Pharaohs, who labored so earnestly to preserve 
their memory on earth, look down upon the paltry ef- 
forts of later aspirants, and their slender claims to be 
regarded as either ancient or immortal. See THEBES. 

About twenty miles further south of the site of 
Thebes is the village of Edfu, representing the town 


still found in a comparatively perfect state a temple 
of the Ptolemaic period. See Tempie. Above Edft, 


at Jebel es-Silsileh, the mountains on either side, | 


which haye for some time confined the yalley to a 
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narrow space, reach the river, and contract its course ; 
and higher still, about thirty miles, is the town of As- 
win, which represents the ancient Syene, and stands 
among the palm-trees on the eastern bank, opposite to 
the island of Elephantine. The bed of the river above 
this place is obstructed by numerous rocks and islands 
of granite, which form the rapids called the first cata- 
ract. During the inundation boats are enabled by a 
strong northerly wind to pass this cataract without 
aid, and, in fact, at other times the principal rapid has 
only a fall of five or six feet, and that not perpendicu- 
lar. The roaring of the troubled stream, and the red 
granite islands and rocks which stud its surface, give 
the approach a wild picturesqueness till we reach the 
open stream, less than two miles further, and the beau- 
tiful island of Phila suddenly rises before our eyes, 
completely realizing one’s highest idea of a sacred 
place of ancient Egypt. Itis very small, only a quar- 
ter of a mile long and 500 feet broad, and contains 
monuments of the time of the Ptolemies. In the des- 
ert west of the Nile are situate the great and little 
wahs (oases), and the valley of the Natron lakes, con- 
taining four Coptic monasteries, the remains of the 
famous anchorite settlement of Nitria, recently noted 
for the discovery of various Syrian MSS. In the east- 
ern desert the chief town of importance is Es-Suvweis, 
or Suez, the ancient Arsinde, which gives its name to 
the western gulf of the Red Sea. 

XXIII. Prophecies.— It would not be within the 
province of this article to enter upon a general con- 
sideration of the prophecies relating to Egypt; we 
must, however, draw the reader’s attention to their 
remarkable fulfilment. The visitor to the country 
needs not to be reminded of them; everywhere he is 
struck by the precision with which they have come 
to pass. We have already spoken of the physical 
changes which haye verified to the letter the words 
of Isaiah. In like manner we recognise, for instance, 
in the singular disappearance of the city of Memphis 
and its temples in a country where several primeval 
towns yet stand, and scarce any ancient site is un- 
marked by temples, the fulfilment of the words of Jer- 
emiah: ‘ Noph shall be waste and desolate without an 
inhabitant” (xlvi, 19), and those of Ezekiel, ‘‘ Thus 
saith the Lord God, I will also destroy the idols, and 
I will cause [their] images to cease out of Noph” 
(xxx, 13). 

The principal passages relating to Egypt are as fol- 
lows: Isa. xix; Jer. xliii, 8-13; xliv, 30; xlvi; Ezek. 
XXixX-Xxxii, inclusive. In the course of what has 
been said, several allusions have been made to portions 
of these prophecies; and it may here be observed that 
the main reference in them seems to be to the period 
extending from the times of Nebuchadnezzar to those 
of the Persians, though it is not easy to elucidate them 
to any. great extent from the history furnished by the 
monuments. Nebuchadnezzar appears to have in- 
vaded Egypt during the reign of Apries, and Sir G. 
Wilkinson thinks that the story of Amasis’s rebellion 
was invented or used to conceal the fact that Pharaoh- 
Hophra was deposed by the Babylonians. It is not 
improbable that Amasis came to the throne by their 
intervention. ‘The forty years’ desolation of “Egypt 
(Ezek. xxix, 10) is a point of great difficulty, owing 
chiefly to the statements of Herodotus (ii, 161, 177) as 
to the unexampled prosperity of the reigns of Apries 
and Amasis (B.C, 588-25), during which the period in 
question must have fallen. That the Greek historian 
was misled by the accounts of the Egyptian priests, 
who wished to conceal the extent of the national hu- 
miliation by Nebuchadnezzar and Cambyses, is made 


evident by Browne (Ordo Seclorum, p. 191 sq.), wh 
called by the Greeks Apollinopolis Magna, where is | ye ats 


thus arranges the events: ‘‘Soon after B.C. 572 
Nebuchadnezzar invades Egypt, conquers Apries, and 
puts him to death, and carries off the spoil of Egypt, 
together with its chief men, to some other part of his 
dominions: Amasis is appointed his viceroy. Cyrus, 
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about B.C. 532, ‘turns the captivity of Egypt,’ as he 
had before done that of the Jews. On his death Ama- 
sis revolts, and Cambyses invades and fully subju- 
gates all Egypt, B.C. 525.” See Ezrxiet. 

XXIV. Literature.—For a very full classified list of 
works on Egypt, see Jolowicz’s Bibliotheca gyptiaca 
(Lpz. 1858, 8vo), with the Supplement thereto (ib. 1861). 
The following are the most useful, excepting such as 
relate to the modern history. On Egypt generally: 
Description de V Egypte (2d ed. Par. 1821-9) ; Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica (8th edit. art. Egypt). Description, 
Productions, and Topography: Abd-Allatif, Relation de 
U Egypte (ed. Silvestre de Sacy, Par. 1810); D’Anyille, 
Memoires sur 0 E’gypte (Par. 1766); Belzoni, Narrative 
of Operations (London, 1820); Brugsch, Geographische 
Inschriften d. alt-digyptischen Denkmiiler (Lpz.1857); Id. 
Reiseberichte aus Algypten (ib. 1855); Champollion le 
Jeune, L’ Egypte sous les Pharaons (Par. 1814) ; Id. Let- 
tres écrites pendant son Voyage en E’gypte (2d edit. Par. 
1833); Ehrenberg and Hemprich, Naturgeschichtliche 
Reisen—Reisen in gypten, ete. (Lpz. 1828); Symbole 
Physice (ib, 1829-1845) ; Forskil, Descriptiones anima- 
lium, etc. (Hafn. 1775-6) ; Id. Flora Algyptiaco-arabica 
Gib. 1775); Harris, Mieroglyphical Standards (London, 
1852); Linant de Bellefonds, Afémotre sur le lac de Ma- 
ris (Paris, 1843); Quatremere, Mémoires Geographiques 
et Historiques (Paris, 1811); Russegger, Reisen (Lpz. 
1841-8); Vyse and Perring, Pyramids of Gizeh (Lond. 
1839-42); Perring, 58 Large Views, etc., of the Pyra- 
mids of Gizeh (Lond. 1841); Wilkinson, Modern Egypt 
and Thebes (Lond. 1843); Id. Hand-book for Egypt (2d 
edit. Lond. 1858) ; Id. Survey of Thebes (plan); Id. on 
the Eastern Desert (in the Jour. Geogr. Soc. ii, 1832, p. 28 
sq.); Hartmann, Naturgesch. der Nillinder (Lpz.1865) ; 
Kremer, gypten (modern, Lpz. 1863); Parthey, Erdk. 
des alten ASgyptens (ib. 1859); Pethorick, Egypt, etc. 
(Lond. 1861). Monuments and Inscriptions: Cham- 
pollion le Jeune, Monuments (Paris, 1829-47); Id. No- 
tices descriptives (ib. 1844); Gliddon, Lectures (N. Y. 
1843); Lepsius, Denkmiiler (Lpz. 1849 sq.); Letronne, 
Recueil des inscriptions grecques ct latines d? Egypte (Par. 
1842); Rosellini, Monumenti (Pisa, 1852-44); Diimi- 
chen, Altdgypt. Inschriften (in three series, Lpz. 1865-8); 
Brugsch, Recucil de Monuments Egyptiens (Par. 1862— 
63); Leemans, Jfonuments E gyptiens (ib. 1866); Rhind, 
Thebes, ete. (Lond. 1862). Language: Brugsch, Gram- 
maire Démotique (Berl. 1855); Id. Hierog.-Demot. Wor- 
terb, (Berl. 1867); Id. Zwei bilingue Papyri (ib. 1865) ; 
Birch, Dictionary of Hieroglyphics (in Bunsen, vol. v); 
Champollion le Jeune, Grammaire Egyptienne (Paris, 
1836-41); Dictionnaire E’gyptien (ib. 1841); Encyclop. 
Brit. (8th edit. art. Hieroglyphics) ; Parthey, Vocabula- 
rium Coptico-Latinum, ete. (Berl. 1844); Peyron, Gram- 
matica lingue Coptice (Turin, 1841); Id. Lericon (ib. 
1835); Schwartze, Das Alte Aegypten (Lpz. 1843). An- 
cient Chronology, History, and Manners: Bunsen, 
Egypt's Place (London, 1850-59); Cory, Ancient Frag- 
ments (2d edit. Lond. 1832) ; Herodotus (ed. Rawlinson, 
vols. i-iii, Lond. and N. Y. 1861); Hengstenberg, Haupt 
and the Books of Moses (Lond. 1843); Ideler, Handbuch 
der Chronologie (Lpz. 1825); Lepsius, Chronologie der 


Aegypter (vol. i, Lpz. 1849); Id. Kénigsbuch der alten | 


Aegypter (ib. 1858); Poole, Hore gyptiace (Lond. 
1851); Wilkinson, Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians (ib. 1837, 1841); Id. Popular Account of the 
Ancient Egyptians (Lond. and N. Y. 1855); Kenrick, 
Egypt under the Pharaohs (Lond. and N.Y. 1852); Os- 
burn, Monumental History (Lond. 1854) ; Sharpe, Hist. 
of Egypt (Lond. 1846); Brugsch, Histoire de 0 E’gypte 


(Paris, 1859 sq.) ; Hincks, Years of the Egyptians (Lon- | 


don, 1865); Lauth, Der Dynast. Manetho’s (Leipzig, 
1865); Unger, Chronologie des Manetho (Berlin, 1867). 
Ancient Religion: Herodotus; Diodorus of Sicily; Plu- 
tarch; Porphyry; Iamblichus, ete.; Jablonski, Par- 
theon egypt. (Frankf, 1750-52, 3 vols.) ; Schmidt, Pe 
sacerdot. et sucrificiis Algyptiorum (Tiib. 1786); Hirt, 
U. d. Bildung d. igyptischen Gottheiten (1821) ; Cham- 
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pollion, Panthéon égyptien (Paris, 1832); Haymann 
Darstellung d. A.-n. M. (Bonn, 1837); ‘Roth, Die Fp 
u. Zoroastrische Glaubenslehre (Manh. 1846) ; Beaure- 
gard, Les divinités E’gyptiennes (Paris, 1866) ; Sharpe 
Egyptian Mythology (Lond. 1863); Lepsius, D. Todien- 
buch (Lpz. 1867); Rougé, Ritual des E’gyptiens (Paris, 
1866); Birch, The Funeral Ritual (in Bunsen, yol. O)s 
Pleyte, La Religion des Pré-Israelites (Par. 1862). Mod- 
ern Inhabitants: Lane, Modern Egyptians (3d ed. 1860); 
Id. Thousand and One Nights (2d edit., by Poole, Lond. 
1859); Mrs. Poole, Englishwoman in Egypt (Lond. and 
N.Y. 1844). The periodicals of Great Britain, France, 
and Germany contain many valuable papers on Egyp- 
tian history and antiquities, by Dr. Hincks, Mr. Birch, 
M. de Rougé, and others, ‘ There is a monthly Zeit- 
schrift, devoted exclusively to Egyptological science 
and information, edited by Lepsius, with thegaid of M. 
Brugsch, published at Berlin. 


EGYPT, Broox or Rrver or. This is frequently 
mentioned as the southern limit of the Land of Prom- 
ise (Gen. xv, 18; 2 Chron. vii, 8; Num. xxiv, 5; Josh. 
xy, 4). See Brook. Calmet is of opinion that this 
was the Nile, remarking that Joshua (xiii, 3) describes 
it by the name of Sihor, which is the true name of the 
Nile (Jer. ii, 18), ‘‘the muddy river ;” and that Amos 
(vi, 14) calls it the river of the wilderness, because the 
eastern arm of the Nile adjoined Arabia, or the wilder- 
ness, in Hebrew Arabah, and watered the district by 
the Egyptians called Arabian. In answer to this, it 
is said that this stream was the limit of Judza toward 
Egypt, and that the Sept. (Isa. xxvii, 12), ‘unto the 
river of Egypt,” render ‘‘ to Rhinocorura,’’ an inter- 
pretation which is adopted by Cellarius, Bochart, Wells, 
and others, although that is the name of a town cer- 
tainly not adjacent to the Nile. See Nrxx. Besides, 
it is extremely dubious whether the power of the He- 
brew nation extended at any time to the Nile, and, if 
it did, it was over a mere sandy desert. But, as this 
desert is unquestionably the natural boundary of the 
Syrian dominions, no reason can be given why the 
political boundary should exceed it. Most geogra- 
phers, therefore, understand by ‘‘the River of Egypt” 
the modern Wady el-Arish, which drains the middle 
of the Sinaitic desert; a few, however, take it to be 
the brook Besor, between Gaza and Rhinocorura, (See 
Josh. xv, 47.) See Eeypr. 


EGYPT, Curisrran.—l. Church History. The first 
seeds of Christianity were undoubtedly scattered in 
Egypt at the time of the apostles. According to some 
ancient historians, Peter founded the Church of Alex- 
andria and several other Egyptian churches. Mark 
the Evangelist is said by an old tradition, preserved by 
Eusebius (£ccles. Hist. ii, 16), to have been “the first 
that was sent to Egypt, and first established church- 
es at the city of Alexandria.” See ALEXANDRIA. 
The testimony of Euscbius, that the first Christians 
of Egypt followed a rigidly ascetic school, is very 
doubtful, because Philo, to whom he refers, does not 
speak of @hristians, but of a Jewish sect, the Thera- 
peute, and expressly mentions that they lived, not 
in Alexandria, but on Lake Meeris. From Lower 
Egypt Christianity soon spread to Cyrene, Pentapolis, 
Libya, Central and Upper Egypt. There were at least 
twenty bishopriés in Egypt about the middle of the 
third century, for that number of bishops were assem- 
bled at a council in 235. ive councils of Egyptian 
bishops were held before 311; a great many in the 
fourth and following centuries. As Egypt had been 
in the times before Christ the seat of philosophy and 
mysticism, so it now became one of the chief seats of 
Christian literature. The Alexandrian school was the 
oldest of the higher class of institutions for Christian 
education. Jerome and others hold Mark the Evan- 
gelist to have been its founder, but the succession of 
catechists is differently stated. See ALEXANDRIAN 
Scuoot. Among the scientific men whom it gave to 
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the Church were Clement, Athanasius, Origen, Cyril. 
Gnosticism found numerous adherents. Basilides, 
Valentinus, Heracleon, Ptolemxus, Carpocrates, were 
Egyptians. The Ophites and Doketism sprang up 
there; Sabellianism and Arianism were also products 
of Egypt. The influence of Egypt in the history of 
Monachism is equally marked ; Pachomius, Anthony, 
and many other celebrated hermits, greatly contrib- 
uted to the spreading of Monachism in the Christian 
Church. Monachism (q. v.), in fact, cannot be fully 
understood without a due appreciation of the Egyp- 
tian element. In the history of the constitution of 
the Christian Church Egypt has also had a consider- 
able influence. In no othes country of the East were 
hierarchical tendencies so early developed, for the 
patriarch of Alexandria soon sought to obtain privi- 
leges w no other of the superior bishops enjoyed. 
The Monophysites, who subsequently received the 
name of Copts, became in Egypt the predominant 
Church, and gradually wrested nearly all the church- 
es from the orthodox Christians, who, as early as the 
end of the sixth century, were reduced to a very insig- 
nificant number. The patriarchal seat at Alexandria 
was occupied almost exclusively by Monophysite (Jac- 
obite) patriarchs, with the exception of Cosmas (elect- 
ed about 726) and Eutychus (elected in 934). The or- 
thodox (Greek) Christians received from their oppo- 
nents the nickname Melchites (q. v.). In 615 Egypt 
was invaded by Chosroes, king of Persia, when few 
bishoprics were spared. The dominion of the Persians 
lasted only a few years, when the whole country, with 
the capital city of Alexandria, passed into the power 
of the Mohammedans in 635 (according to others in 
640). Under them Christianity suffered incalculable 
injuries, and gradually declined so as to become a de- 
spised and oppressed sect. See Coprs. Better pros- 
pects for Christianity did not open till the beginning 
of the 19th century, when Egypt, under the reign of 
the enlightened Mehemet Ali, was brought under the 
influence of European civilization. Since then the 
educated Egyptians have learned to appreciate the 
superiority of Kuropean nations, especially of England 
and France; many young men of talent have been 
sent to European schools; the native Christian popu- 
lation begins to rise from its degradation and despised 
condition; the large cities, especially Alexandria and 
Cairo, are filling up with an intelligent and influen- 
tial population of foreign-born Christians; Christian 
schools, and other religious and charitable institutions, 
are multiplying; and the signs of the times seem to 
indicate that the prospects of Christianity are at pres- 
ent very bright. 

An attempt to establish a Protestant mission in 
Egypt was made by the Moravians in 1769, A mis- 
sionary, Hocker, who previously had sought*to open 


communication with the Abyssinian Church, but had | 


been compelled to return to Europe in 1761, was in 
1768 commissioned, together with a young man named 
Danke, a carpenter by trade, to return to Egypt, and 
await any opening that might present itself to pene- 
trate into Abyssinia. ‘On March 5, 1769, they reach- 
ed Cairo, Hocker earning a livelihood by practising as 
a physician and Danke by working at his trade. The 
latter soon learned to conyerse tolerably in Arabic, 
and when an assistant arrived for Hocker in the per- 
son of John Antes, a watchmaker, he set out on his 
first journey to the Copts, landing at Gizeh, in Upper 
Tigypt. The state of the country at this time was ex- 
ceedingly disturbed, the Mameluke beys having re- 
volted against the Turkish government, and many of 
them being also at war with one another. Hocker had 
been summoned to attend members of the household 
of Ali Bey (for a time the first chief in Egypt), and 
Danke’s connection with the ‘English physician,’ as 
Hocker was called, brought bim into favor with the 
officers and soldiers at Gizeh, who treated him with 
the greatest kindness. He met a number of Copts in 
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this city, with whom he formed a very intimate friend- 
ship. At first several of them invited him to visit 
their native city, Behnesse, the population of which 
was exclusively Coptic, but afterwards they endeay- 
ored to deter him by describing the danger to which 
he would expose himself. Danke, however, refused 
to listen to them, and, after bidding the Copts at Gir- 
zeh farewell, he set out Sept. 13th. Danke made in 
all three visits to the Copts at Behnesse. His labors 
were by many eagerly accepted, by others they were 
viewed with suspicion or openly opposed. His testi- 
mony for Jesus was not without encouraging effect, 
and many of the priests even became his firm support- 
ers, and begged him to remain amongst them. On 
his third visit he caught a severe cold, upon which 
followed an attack of malignant fever. Notwithstand- 
ing the most careful nursing on the part of the other 
brethren, the disease increased upon him, and on Oct. 
6th, 1772, he died, aged only 38 years. By permission 
of the Greek patriarch, his body was interred in a 
vault of St. George’s church, in the Old City of Cairo. 
In May, 1775, George Winiger arrived as Danke’s 
successor. He proceeded to Behnesse, and labored 
faithfully in preaching the Gospel and instructing the 
people privately. Michael Baschara (the magistrate 
referred to above) remained faithful to his profession, 
and was an active and influential assistant. In 1780, 
three other brethren were sent from Herrnhut to re- 
inforce the mission, but it had become evident before 
their arrival that in the present state of the country it 
would be impossible to continue the work amongst the 
Copts, and that an effort to penetrate into Abyssinia 
would be useless. The brethren remained at their 
post until the Synod of 1782 resolved to discontinue 
the mission, Hocker, who had labored for its estab- 
lishment ever since the year 1752, died at Cairo in Au- 
gust, 1781” (Moravian [newspaper ], May 7, 1868). 

In 1826, the ‘‘Church Missionary Society”’ of Lon- 
don sent out some German missionaries to labor 
among the Copts. After spending some time in stud- 
ying the Arabic language, and distributing the Bible 
and religious tracts, the missionaries fixed the location 
of the mission at Cairo, where they had two schools, 
attended by Greek, Coptic, Armenian, Roman Catho- 
lic, and even pure Mohammedan children. In 1833 
a boarding-school was commenced, designed for train- 
ing teachers and catechists. In 1834a chapel was con- 
structed by subscriptions obtained on the spot. In 
1835 the mission was interrupted by a terrible visita- 
tion of the plague. In 1840 it was reported by the 
missionaries that in the different quarters of the town 
no less than six religious meetings had been establish- 
ed by the native Copts for the purpose of reading the 
Scriptures; that the patriarch had sanctioned both 
these meetings and a plan for the establishment of an 
institution in Egypt for the education of the Coptic 
clergy. In 1841, a pupil of the missionary school of 
Cairo was appointed by the patriarch Abuna, or head 
of the Abyssinian Church. Bishop Gobat, who visited 
Egypt in 1849, expressed in a letter dated Jan. 9, 1850, 
the opinion that the plan on which this mission had 
been established, to seek the friendship of the higher 
clergy of the Eastern churches, and to induce them to 
reform their churches, had failed. The mission was 
subsequently abandoned, 

A mission established by the American Missionary 
Association has also been again abandoned. The most 
successful of any of the Protestant missions has been 
that undertaken by the United Presbyterian Church. 
It organized a number of congregations and schools, 
and, through the liberality of the Maharajah Dhuleep 
Singh, who married a pupil of the mission school, it 
obtained a press, through which a large amount of 
useful reading has been scattered throughout the 
land. The growth of the Church was sufficiently 
| encouraging to organize the churches into the Pres- 
bytery of Egypt, in connection with the General As- 
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sembly of the Church in the United States. A flour- 
ishing theological school has been established at Osi- 
oot, for which the Rev. Mr. Hogg, in 1866, raised in 
Great Britain about $2500. In 1867 the patriarch of 
the Coptic Church manifested the fiercest hostility to 
the mission ; and obtaining, it is believed, at least the 
tacit consent and authority of the civil government, 
he instituted proceedings that at one time threatened 
the mission churches with great disaster. Finally, 
however, the Egyptian government, chiefly in conse- 
quence of the remonstrances of the English and Amer- 
ican consuls, stopped the persecution. The last an- 
nual report on this mission, made to the General As- 
sembly of the United Presbyterian Church in May, 
1868, states that in nearly all the churches gratifying 
accessions have been made to the membership during 
the past year, and that during the persecution only 
four shrunk back, all of whom subsequently returned. 
The Presbytery have taken the proper steps for each 
native church to have a native pastor duly called, or- 
dained, and installed. The churches of Ghous and 
Cairo already have called native pastors, and taken 
steps for providing the necessary salaries. The Pres- 
bytery of Egypt, in 1867, also adopted strong resolu- 
tions against the slave-trade, which is still carried on 
in Egypt with the connivance of the government. 

2. Statistics.—The large majority of the inhabitants 
are Mohammedans. The theological school connect- 
ed with the mosque of Cairo is one of the most fre- 
quented schools of the Islam. All the elementary 
schools and higher institutions for the Mohammedan 
population are of a strictly religious character. Me- 
hemet Ali established several schools after the Euro- 
pean model, in which young Egyptians were to be 
educated, partly by European teachers, for civil and 
military offices. Such schools were the medical school 
at Abu-Zabel, the cadet school at Gizeh, the marine 
school at Alexandria, the school of engineers at Chan- 
ka, the medical college of Casr-el-Ayin, the artillery 
school of Turrah, and the musical institute in the Cit- 
adel of Cairo. A special college for young Egyptians 
was also established in Paris. Several of these schools 
were, however, suppressed under the reign of Abbas 
Pasha. The most numerous body of Christians are 
the Copts, who have a patriarch, four metropolitans, 
and seven other bishops, and a population estimated 
from 150,000 to 250,000 souls. See Coprs. The num- 
ber of United Copts, who recognise the authority of 
the Pope, is about 10,000. They have a vicar apos- 
tolic at Cairo. For the Latin Roman Catholics there 
is another vicar apostolic at Alexandria, who is at the 
same time delegate for the United Orientals of other 
rites than the Coptic. According to letters of Roman 
Catholic missionaries, Alexandria had, in 1853, 7020 
Latins, 600 United Copts, 240 Maronites, 350 Mel- 
chites (United Greeks), 50 Syrians, 60 Armenians—to- 
gether 8320. The Roman Catholic population of Cai- 
ro at the same time consisted of 4148 Latins, 200 
Melchites, 800 Copts, 300 Maronites, 300 Armenians, 
200 Syrians, 100 Chaldees. Since then the Roman 
Catholic population of these two cities has undoubtedly 
largely increased in consequence of the rapid growth 
of the total population of the two cities ; but no later 
trustworthy statistics are known. There are Francis- 
can monasteries at Alexandria, Damietta, Cairo, and 
two in Upper Egypt. The orthodox Greek Church 
has in Egypt a population of about 8000 souls. They 
are under the patriarch of Alexandria, who resides at 
Alexandria or Cairo, and whose official title is “ The 
most Blessed and Holy Patriarch of the great City of 
Alexandria, and of all Egypt, Pentapolis, Libya, and 
Ethiopia, Pope, and Gcumenical Judge.” Four met- 
ropolical sees belong to the Greek patriarchate of Al- 
exandria, viz.: 1, Libya; 2. Memphis; 3. Pelusium; 
4, Metelis; but the last three appear to have been va- 
cant for some time. 

The mission of the American United Presbyte- 
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rian Church reported at the General Assembly for 

1868 the following statistics: missionaries, 12, includ- 

ing one medical missionary ; congregations, 5 ; organ- 

ized out-stations, 9; communicants, 125. The mission | 
occupies five central stations; Alexandria, Cairo, Osi- 

oot (the metropolis of Upper Egypt), Fayoum, and 

Ghous. The theological school at Osioot had in 1867 

18 theological students. Schools for boys and girls are 

organized in connection with each of the five churches 

and at each of the out-stations. The distribution of 

the Bible is prosecuted by the agents of the British and 

Foreign Bible Society, by the American missionaries, 

by the Crischona mission, and by others. There were, 

in 1866, three dépdts in Cairo for the sale of the Bible, 

and sli sale of the Scriptures averaged from 

7000 to 10,000 copies. The Crischona, or Pilgrim 
mission, at Basel, Switzerland, intended to establish 
a so-called ‘‘ Apostles’ Street,” or series of twelve sta- 
tions, from Alexandria far into the heart of Abyssinia. 

Of these, the following stations were, in 1866, in active 

operation in Egypt: St. Matthew’s in Alexandria; St. 

Mark’s in Cairo; St. Peter’s at Assouan, at the falls 

of the Nile; St. Thomas at Khartoum, at the junction 

of the White and Blue Niles; and St. Paul’s at Ma- 
tammah, on the borders of Abyssinia. The deacon- 
esses of Kaiserswerth have a hospital in Alexandria, 

and the first German Protestant church of Egypt was 
opened in 1866.—Princeton Review, 1850, p. 260; 1856, 

p- 715; Newcomb, Cyclop. of Missions, s. v.; Hard- 
wick, Christ and other Masters, vol. ii; Journal of Sac. 

Lit. viii, ix ; Bibliotheca Sacra, vi, 707 ; Christian Year- 
book for 1867, p. 289; the Annual Reports of the U. P. 

Foreign Mission Board,in July number of Evangel. 
Repository (1860-1868). (A.J. 8.) 

Egyp’tian (properly "937, Mitsri’, Atyiarwe; 
but often in the plur, as a rendering in the A.V. of 
05537, Egypt), a native of the land of Egypt (q. v.) ; 
found in the sing. masc. (Gen. xxxix, 1, etc.; Acts 
xxi, 38, etc.), fem. M"7¥7 (Gen. xvi, 1), plur. mase. 
ps7 (Gen. xii, 12, 14; Acts vii, 22, etc.), fem. 
mina (Exod. i, 19). The Egyptian insurrectionist 
of Acts xxi, 88, seems to have been a mountebank 
(y6ne, Josephus, War, ii, 13, 5), or pretended prophet 
(Ant. xx,7,6). See Paun. That country was pro- 
yerbial for such characters. 

EGYPTIAN PLAGUES. 
Eeyrpr. 

EGYPTIAN VERSIONS or tur Horny Scrip- 
tures. After the death of Alexander the Great the 
Greeks multiplicd in Exypt, and obtained important 
places of trust near the the of the Ptolemies. The 
Greek language accordingly began to diffuse itself 
from the court among the people, so that the proper 
language of the country was either forced to adapt it- 
self to the Greek both in construction and in the adop- 
tion of new words, or was entirely suspended. In 
this way originated the Coptic, compounded of the old 
Egyptian and the Greek. (See Tattam, Mgyptian 
Grammar of the Coptic, Sahidic, and Baskmuric Ver- 
sions, 2d edit. Lond. 1863.) See Coptic LANGUAGE. 
There is a version in the dialect of Lower Egypt usu- 
ally called the Coptic, or, better, the Memphitic version ; 
and there is another in the dialect of Upper Egypt, 
termed the Sahidic, and sometimes the Thebaic. See 


See PLAGUES OF 


| Davidson, Bibl. Criticism, ii, 206 sq.; Scrivener, Introd. 
| to N. T. p. 270 sq.; Westcott, V.-7'. Canon, p. 


322 sq. 
1. The Memphitic version of the Bible.—The O. Me 

in this version was made from the Septuagint and not 

from the original Hebrew. It would appear from 


| Miinter (Specim. verss. Dan. Copt. Rome, 1786) that the 


original was the Hesychian recension of the Sept. then 
current in the country. There is little doubt that all 
the O.-T. books were translated, though many of them 
have not. yet been discovered. Although this version 
(not the Thebaic) seems to be that exclusively used 
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in the public services of the Copts, it was not known 
in Europe till Dr. Marshall, of Lincoln College, con- 
tributed some readings from it to bishop Fell’s New 
Testament (Oxford, 1675). The Pentateuch has been 
published by Wilkins (London, 1731, 4to), by Fallet 
(Paris, 1854 sq.), and by De Lagarde (Leipz. 1867, 
8yo); the Psalms at Rome (1744 and 1749) by the 
Propaganda Society. In 1837 Ideler published the 
Psalter more correctly; and in 1844 the best critical 
edition, by Schwartze, appeared. The twelve minor 
prophets were published by Tattam (Oxon. 1836, 8vo), 
and the major prophets by the same (1852). Bardelli 
published Daniel (Pisa, 1849). A few pieces of other 
books were printed at different times by Mingarelli, 
Quatremére, and Minter. The N. T., mad@#from the 
original Greek, was published by Wilkins, with a Lat- 
in translation (Oxford,1716). In 1846 a new and more 
correct edition was begun by Schwartze, and con- 


tinued, but in a different manner, after his death, by | 


Botticher (1852, ete.). In 1848-52, the ‘Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge” published the N. T. 
in Memphitic and Arabic (Lond. 2 vols. fol.). The 
text was revised by Lieder. The readings of this ver- 
sion, as may be inferred from the place where it was 
made, coincide with the Alexandrine family, and de- 
serve the attention of the critic. Unfortunately, the 
version has not yet been adequately edited. It belongs 
perhaps to the 3d century. See Davidson, in Horne’s 
Introd. ii, 66. 

2. The Thebaic.—This version was also made from 
the Greek, both in the O. and N. T., and probably in 
the 2d century. Only some fragments of the O.-T. 
part have been printed by Miinter, Mingarelli, and 
Zoega. Inthe N. T. it agrees generally, though not 
uniformly, with the Alexandrine family. Not a few 
readings, however, are peculiar; and some harmonize 
with the Latin versions. Fragments of it have been 
published by Mingarelli, Giorgi, Miinter, and Ford. 

3. The Bashmuric, or Ammonian.—Only some frag- 
ments of such a version in the O. and N. T. have been 
published, and very little is known concerning it. 
Scholars are not agreed as to the nature of the dialect 
in which it is written, some thinking that it does not 
deserve the name of a dialect, while others regard the 
Bashmuric as a kind of intermediate dialect between 
those spoken in Upper and Lower Egypt. Hug and 
De Wette are inclined to believe that it is merely the 
version of Upper Egypt transferred to the idiom of the 
particular place where the Bashmuric was spoken. 
The origin of this version belongs to the 3d or 4th 
century. See Tregelles, in Horne’s Introduct. iv, 287— 
299.—Kitto, s.v. See Vignstons (OF THE BIBLE). 

E’hi (Heb. Echi’, “M8}prob. a modified form of 
the name Aur; Sept.’Ayyic; Vulg. Ech), one of the 
“sons” of Benjamin (Gen. xlyi, 21), apparently the 
grandson called Anrram (q. v.) in Num. xxvi, 38 
(from which the name is perhaps contracted). In the 
parallel passage 1 Chron. viii, 6) he seems to be call- 
ed Enup (q. v.). 

E’hud (Heb. Ehud’, TO, union), the name of 
two or three Benjamites, and apparently hereditary in 
that tribe, like Gera (q. v.). 

1. (Sept. "Q0 y. r. "AWd; Vulg. Ahod.) A descend- 
ant of Benjamin, progenitor of one of the clans of Geba 
that removed to Manahath (1 Chron, xiii, 10), The 
name is there written T5M&, Echud’, either for TAA, 
as above, or altogether erroneously for "TN, Ech’, i. e. 
Ent (q. v.), the grandson of Benjamin, which appears 
in the parallel list of Gen, xlyi, 21, and as a son of 
Belah according to the Sept. version of that passage. 
He seems to be the same as Ant-RAM, DAN, in the 
list in Num, xxvi, 38, and, if so, Ahzram is probably 
the right name, as the family were called Ahiramites. 
In 1 Chron, viii, 1, the same person seems to be called 


Mam, Aarau, and perhaps also MINN, Avoan, in 
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ver. 4 (Sept. Ayia, and in Cod. Vatic. ’Ayipay), TPTR 
(Ayuda), Ahiah, ver. 7, and "TI8 (‘Adp), Aker, 1 Chron. 
vii, 12. See SHanaraim. ‘These fluctuations in the 
orthography seem to indicate that the original copies 
were partly effaced by time or injury. See BECHER; 
CHRONICLES. 

2. (Sept. ’Apetd v.r.’AWS; Vulg. Aod.) The third 
named of the seven sons of Bilhan, the son of Jediael, 
and grandson of the patriarch Jacob (1 Chron. vii, 10). 
B.C. post 1856. 

3. (Sept.’Awd; Vulg. Aod; Josephus Hovénc.) The 
son of Gera (there were three others of this name, Gen. 
xlvi, 21; 2 Sam. xyi, 5; 1 Chron. viii, 3), of the tribe 
of Benjamin (Judg. iii, 16, marg. ‘‘son of Jemini,” but 
vid. Gesenius, Ler. sub y. }772723), the second judge 
of the Israelites, or, rather, of that part of Israel which 
he delivered from the dominion of the Moabites by the 
assassination of their king Eglon. These were the 
tribes beyond the Jordan, and the southern tribes on 
this side the river. In the Bible he is not called a 
judge, but a deliverer (1. c.); so Othniel (Judg. iii, 9), 
and all the judges (Neh. ix, 27). As a Benjamite he 
was specially chosen to destroy Eglon, who had estab- 
lished himself in Jericho, which was included in the 
boundaries of that tribe. See Ecton. In Josephus 
he appears as a young man (veaviac). He was very 
strong, and left-handed. So A. V.; but the more lit- 
eral rendering is, as in the margin, “ shut of his right 
hand.” The words are differently rendered: 1. left- 
handed, and unable to use his right; 2. using his left 


| hand as readily as his right. For 1. Targum, Josephus, 


Syr. (mpotem), Arab. (aridum), and Jewish writers 
generally ; Cajet., Buxtorf, Parkh., Gesen. (impeditus): 
derivation of "DN from DX, the latter only in Psa. 
lxix, 16, where it=toshut. For 2. Sept. (aqu@rdéEtoc), 
Vulg. (qui utrdque manu pro dextré utebatur), Corn. a 
Lap., Bonfrer., Patrick (comp. weowéioc, Hom. Jl. 
xxi, 163; Hipp. Aph. 7, 43); Judg. xx, 16, sole recur- 
rence of the phrase, applied to 700 Benjamites, the 
picked men of the army, who were not likely to be 
chosen for a physical defect. As regards Psa, lxix, 
16, it is urged that "D8 may =corono=aperio; hence 
QN = apertus = erpeditus, q. d. expedita dextra; or if 
“‘elausus,”’ clausus dextra=cinctus dextra =7repwettoc, 
ambidexter (vid. Poli Syn.). The feint of drawing the 
dagger from the right thigh (Judg. iii, 21) is consistent 
with either opinion, See AMBIDEXTER. 

Ehud obtained access to Eglon as the bearer of trib- 
ute from the subjugated tribes, and being left-handed, 
or, rather, ambidextrous, he was enabled to use with a 
sure and fatal aim a dagger concealed under a part of 
his dress, where it was unsuspected, because it would 
there have been useless to a person employing his 
right hand, The circumstances attending this tragical 
event are somewhat differently given in Judges and 
in Josephus (see Winkler, Unters. schwerer Schriftst. i, 
45 sq.; Redslob, in the Studien u, Krit. ix, 912 sq. ; 
Ewald, Js7. Gesch. ii, 375 sq.), That Ehud had the en- 
trée of the palace is implied in Judges (iii, 19), but 
more distinctly stated in Josephus. In Judges the 
Israelites send a present by Ehud (iii, 15); in Josephus 
Ehud wins his favor by repeated presents of his own. 
Josephus represents this intimacy as having been of 
long continuance; but in Judges we find no mention 
of intimacy, and only one occasion of a present being 
made, viz., that which immediately preceded the death 
of Eglon. In Judges we have two scenes, the offering 
of the present and the death scene, which are separated 
by the temporary withdrawal of Ehud (ver. 18, 19); in 
Josephus there is but one scene. The present is offered, 
the attendants are dismissed, and the king enters into 
friendly conversation (6juAtay) with Ehud. In Judges 
the place seems to change from the reception-room into 
the ‘‘summer-parlor,’’ where Ehud found him upon his 
return (comp, ver. 18, 20). In Josephus the entire ace 
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tion takes place in the summer-parlor (dwyciriov). In 
Judges the king exposes himself to the dagger by ris- 
ing apparently in respect for the divine message which 
Ehud professed to communicate (Patrick, ad loc.) ; in 
Josephus it is a dream which Ehud pretends to reveal, 
and the king, in delighted anticipation, springs up 
from his throne. The obesity of Eglon, and the con- 
sequent impossibility of recovering the dagger, are not 
mentioned by Josephus (vid. Judg. iii, 17, fat, dorsioc, 
Sept. ; but ‘‘crassus,” Vulg., and so Gesenius, Lez.), 
The ‘‘ quarries that were by Gilgal,’”? to which Rhud 
retired in the interval between the two interviews (iii, 
19), are rendered in the margin better, as in Deut. vii, 
25, “ grayen images” (Patrick, ad loc.; comp. Gesen. 
Heb. Lex. s.v.0">508). See Eaton. 

After this desperate achievement Ehud repaired to 
Seirah (improp. Seirath; see Gesen. Lez. s. v.), in the 
mountains of Ephraim (iii, 26, 27), or Mount Ephra- 
im (Josh. xix, 50). To this wild central region, com- 
manding, as it did, the plains east and west, he sum- 
moned the Israelites by sound of horn (a national 
custom according to Josephus; A.V. ‘‘a trumpet’’). 
Descending from the hills they fell upon the Moabites, 
dismayed and demoralized by the death of their king 
Qosephus, not Judges). The greater number were 
killed at once, but 10,000 men made for the Jordan 
with the view of crossing into their own country. 
The Israelites, however, had already seized the fords, 
and not one of the unhappy fugitives escaped. Asa 
reward for his conduct Ehud was appointed judge (Jo- 
sephus, not Judges). The Israelites continued to en- 
joy for eighty years (B.C. 1509-1430) the indepen- 
dence obtained through this deed of Ehud (Judg. iii, 
15-30).—Smith, s. y.; Kitto,s. vy. See JupGers. 
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Bichhorn; Johann Gottfried, a celebrated 
German Orientalist and theologian, was born Oct. 16, 
1752, at Dérenzimmern, in the principality of Hohen- 
lohe-@hringen. He received his education at the 
gymnasium of Heilbronn and at the University of 
Gottingen, under Michaelis and Heyne. He became 
professor of Oriental literature at Jena in 1775, and 
was named court-councillor by the duke of Saxe-Wei- 
mar in 1783. In 1788 he succeeded Michaelis as pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the University of Géttingen, 
and in 1811 he was made professor of theology there, 
which post he retained until his death, June 25, 1827. 
Eichhorn was a thoroughly industrious student and a 
very voluminous writer. His first proof of Oriental 
knowledge was given in his Geschichte des Ostindischen 
Handels vor Mohammed (Gotha, 1775, 8vo). This was 
followed by Monumenta antiquissima historia Arabum, 
post Alb, Schultens, arabice edidit, latine vertit, et an- 
amadvers. adjecit J. G. Eichhorn (Gotha, 1775, 8vo) :— 
De ret nummaria apud Arabos iniliis (Jena, 1776, 4to). 
At Jena he devoted himself to Biblical literature, and 
established, as a sort of organ, a magazine entitled 
Repertorium fitr biblische und morgenldndische Literatur, 
which lasted from 1777 to 1786 (Leipzig), and was 
followed by the Allgemeine Bibliothek d. biblischen Lit- 
eratur (Leipz. 1787-1803, 10 vols. 8vo). His _ profes- 
sorship at Géttingen opened to him a wider field (1788) 
after the death of J.D. Michaelis. He lectured not 
only on Oriental literature, and on the exegesis of the 
O. and N. T., but also in the field of general history, 
in which he soon appeared as an author. In 1790-98 
appeared his Urgeschichte (Primitive History), edited 
by Gabler from the Repertorium (Nuremb. 8yo). His 
more important works, in addition, are Commentarius 
in Apocalypsin Joanms (Gétting. 1791, 2 vols. 8vo):— 
Einleitung ins A.T.; Einleitung ins N.T. (also publish- 
ed under the general title of Kritische Schriften, Leips. 
1804-1814, 8vo, 7 vols.). He also published a number 
of historical writings, besides many essays, reviews, 
etc.; and all this time his lectures were kept up in 
the university. The zealous and continued indus- 
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try of Kichhorn is one of the marvels of modern lit- 
erature. 

As an interpreter of the Bible, Eichhorn, following 
Michaelis, transcended him in the boldness of his crit- 
icism and in his far-reaching Rationalism. The re- 
sults of his criticism were that the Bible, as we have 
a, has only a moral and literary superiority over other 
books. ‘The primeval history attributed to Moses was 
made up of ancient sagas, and gathered up partly, by 
Moses into the Pentateuch. His syst if i 

: ystem of interpre- 
tation multiplies paradoxes, and tends to uproot the 
Christian revelation, as such, entirely. In his view 
the Apocalypse is a prophetic drama, and he comments 
on it as he would on a play of Aristophanes or Terence. 
But his vast labors in Biblical literature retain great 
part of their reputation, while his method of interpre- 
tation is fast passing into oblivion, even in Germany. 
—Saintes, History of Rationalism, chap. xi; Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop. iii, 710. 

Hichhorn, Karl Friedrich, son of Johann Gott- 
fried Hichhorn (q. y.), was born at Jena in 1781. Af- 
ter completing his studies at the University of Géttin- 
gen, he became privatdocent of law at the University 
of Jena. In 1805 he was appointed professor at the 
University of Frankfort on the Oder, and in 1811 was 
transferred, with the university, to Berlin, where he 
edited, with Savigny, Géschen, and, later, with Ru- 
dorff, the Zeitschrift fiir geschichtliche Rechtswissenschaft. 
From 1817 to 1828 he was professor of Church law, and 
other branches, at Gottingen; from 1831 to 1833 pro- 
fessor at the University of Berlin. In 1833 he was 
appointed a member of the supreme state court, and 
subsequently filled some other high offices in the civ- 
il administration. He was regarded as the head of 
the historical school of German jurists. He died at 
Berlin July 4, 1854. Besides a number of law books, 
which still occupy a high rank in that literature, he 
wrote a work on Church law (Grundsdtze des Kirchen- 
rechts der kathol. u. evangel. Religionsparteien, Gotting. 
1831-1833).—Herzog, Real-Encyhl. xi, 470. (A. J.8.) 

Hinhard. See EarnwArp. 

Hinsiedeln (Maria-Linsiedeln, Deipare Virginis 
Eremus, Notre Dame des Ermites), a Benedictine mon- 
astery in Switzerland, founded in the 9th century by 
Meinrad of Soleure, who was murdered by robbers 
A.D. 861. In 934, Eberhard, provost of the cathedral 
of Strasburg, built a monastery and church here, which 
the emperor Otto, in 946, endowed with the free right 
of election. The convent was to be consecrated Sep- 
tember 14, 948, by the bishop of Constanz, but the 
latter claimed to have heard the preceding night the 
song of angels, and to have seen Christ himself, at- 
tended by angels, saying mass and consecrating the 
chapel; and when, the next morning, he prepared to 
perform the act of consecration, he was admonished 
by a voice saying, ‘‘Hold on, brother, God himself 
has dedicated the chapel.” The story was believed, 
and on the sole strength of it the annual pilgrim- 
age to Einsiedeln on September 14, to commemorate 
the ‘‘Angelic Consecration” (Lngel-Wethe), became, 
and still is, one of the most famous pilgrimages in the 
Church of Rome. The popes granted full absolution 
to all who went in pilgrimage to the church. The 
congregation consisted mostly of scions of noble fami- 
lies, and the convent steadily increased in power and 
riches. A new church was built in the beginning of 
the last century on the model of the Lateran Church, 
and contains Meinrad’s cell and the image of the Vir- 
gin. In the time of the Reformation most of the 
monks left the convent, but it was subsequently reor- 
ganized by Ludwig Blarer, a Benedictine monk of St. 
Gall. In 1710 260,000 are said to have visited Hin- 
siedeln, and in 1851 the number was over 200,000. 
The vendors of blessed images, medals, etc., do a thriv- 
ing business there, and at a large profit. There are 
at Einsiedeln confessionals for the people of different 
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nations and languages, each bearing an inscription by 
which it is recognised. In 1867 the convent had 76 
priests, and 6 clerical and 17 lay brothers. The 
“« Stiftsschule” (‘‘Gymnasium’’ and Lyceum) number- 
ed about 200 pupils. Until 1852 the convent had a sec- 
ond “ gymnasium”? in Bellizona, ‘in the canton of Tes- 
sin, but in that year it was suppressed by the Liberal 
government of the canton. See Placidus, Documenta 
archivii Eipsidlensis (3 vols. folio); Annales Heremi 
Deipare matris (Frib. Brisg. 1612, fol.) ; Herzog, Real- 
Encyklop. iii, 742; Landolt, Ursprung u. erste Gestal- 
tung des Klosters Einsiedeln (Einsied. 1845); Brandes, 
Der heil. Meinrad u. die Wallfahrt von Einstedeln (Ein- 
siedeln, 1861). 

Hisenmenger, Jouann ANDREAS, a German Ori- 
entalist, was born at Mannheim in 1654, and studied at 
the University of Heidelberg, in which, after a journey 
to England and Holland, he became in 1700 professor 
of Oriental languages. He died in1704. His princi- 
pal work is entitled Hntdecktes Judenthum (Frnkf. 1700). 
The Jews opposed its publication by all means in their 
power, and even obtained an imperial edict against it. 
At the time of his death nearly the whole edition of 
the work still lay under arrest. The Jews shortly be- 
fore offered him 12,000 florins for the surrender of all 
the copies, but he asked 30,000. Friedrich I of Prus- 
sia appealed, in behalf of the heirs of Eisenmenger, 
to the emperors Leopold and Joseph for permission to 


publish the book, and, when this led to no result, had | 


the book reprinted and published at his own expense 
(Konigsberg, 1711). Subsequently the Frankfort edi- 
tion was also permitted to see the light. Eisenmenger 
also compiled a Lexicon Orientale harmonicum, which 
has never been printed, and he published, conjointly 
with Leusden (q. v.),in 1694, an edition (without points) 
of the Heb. Bible.—Herzog, Reul-Hncyk. iii, 744; Hoe- 
fer, Biog. Gén. xv, 776; Wetzer u. Welte, Kirchen-Lex. 
xii, 311; Jost, Gesch. der Juden. vol. viii. (J. H.W.) 

H’kKer (Heb. 7d. "2, a plant 7ooted up and trans- 
planted, e. g. metaph. a resident foreigner, Lev. xxv, 
47), the youngest of the three sons of Ram, the grand- 
son of Hezron (1 Chron. ii, 27; Sept. “Akdp, Vulg. 
Achar). B.C. post 1856. 

Ekkehard, the name of several learned monks of 
St. Gall. 
10th century, was the director of the convent school, and 
subsequently dean of the convent. He laid the foun- 
dation of the literary celebrity of St. Gall, wrote sey- 
eral ecclesiastical hymns, and is honorably mentioned 
in the history of German literature. Another Ekke- 
hard, a nephew of the former, was also a director of 
the convent school, and subsequently a chaplain of 
emperor Otto II. He also composed ecclesiastical 
hymns, and is supposed to haye been familiar with ste- 
nography. He died April 23, 990. <A third Ekkehard, 
born about 980, was a pupil of Notker Labeo, and be- 
came distinguished for his knowledge of Latin, Greek, 
German, mathematics, astronomy, and music. <Aribo, 
archbishop of Mentz, appointed him superior of the 
cathedral school of that city. He continued the An- 
nals of St.Gall, which a monk by the name of Ratper- 
tus had begun and carried to the year 883. This work, 
Casus Monasterti Sancti Galls (printed in Monumenta 
Germanic histor, Scriptor. ii, 74-163) is of great im- 
portance for the Church history of the 10th century. 
Ekkehard also compiled a collection of ecclesiastical 
hymns, under the title Liber Benedictionum. He wrote 
a poem, De ornatu dictionis, and translated a life of St. 
Gall, in German verses by Ratpertus, into Latin. He 
died in 1036. A fourth Ekkehard, who lived at the 
beginning of the 12th century, wrote a Vita Sancti Not- 
keri.—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. iii; 745. (A.J. 8.) 

Ek’rebel (Exp¢B7\; Pesh. Ecrabat; Vulg. omits), 
a place named in Jud. vii, 18 only, as ‘near to Chusi, 
which is on the brook Mochmur,” apparently some- 
where in the hill country to the south-east of the Plain 
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of Esdraelon and of Dothain. The Syriac reading of 
the word points to the place Acrabbein, mentioned by 
Eusebius in the Onomasticon as the capital of a district 
called A crabattine, and still standing as Akrabth, about 
six miles south-east of Nablis (Shechem), in the Wady 
Makfuriyeh, on the road to the Jordan valley (Van de 
Velde, ii, 304,and Map). Though frequently mention- 
ed by Josephus (War, ii, 20,4; iii, 3, 5, etc.), neither 
the place nor the district are named in the Bible, and 
they must not be confounded with those of the same 
name in the south of Judah._Smith,s.v. See AK- 
RABBIM; ARABATTINE; MAALEH-ACRABBIM. 


Ek’ron (Heb. Ekron’, \i3>2, eradication ; comp. 
Zeph. ii, 4, which apparently contains a play upon the 
word; Sept. [usually ] and Josephus 7) Axcapwy, Vulg. 
Accaron), one of the five towns belonging to the lords 
of the Philistines, and the most northerly of the five 
(Josh. xiii, 8). Like the othér Philistine cities, its 
situation was in the maritime plain. In the gen- 
eral distribution of territory (unconquered as well as 
conquered) Ekron was assigned to Judah, as being 
upon its border (Josh. xiii, 3), between Bethshemesh 
and Jabneel (Josh. xv, 11, 45), but apparently was af- 
terwards given to Dan, although conquered by Judah 
| Josh. xv, 11, 45; xix, 43; Judg. i, 18; comp. Jose- 

phus, Ant. v, 1, 22; v, 2, 4). But it mattered little 
to which tribe it nominally belonged, for before the 
monarchy it was again in full possession of the Philis- 
tines (1 Sam. vy, 10). In Scripture Ekron is chiefly re- 
markable from the ark having been sent home from 
thence, upon a new cart drawn by two milch kine (1 
Sam. v, 10; vi, 1-8). Ekron was the last place to 
which the ark was carried before its return to Israel, 
and the mortality there in consequence seems to have 
been greater than at either Ashdod or Gath. (The 
| Sept. in both MSS., and Josephus [Ant. yi, 1, 1], 
substitute Ascalon for Ekron throughout this passage 
| [1 Sam. v, 10-12]. In support of this it should be re- 
marked that, according to the Hebrew text, the golden 
trespass-offerings were given for Ashkelon, though it is 
omitted from the detailed narrative of the journeyings 
of the ark. There are other important differences be- 
tween the Sept. and Hebrew texts of this transaction. 
See especially vy, 6.) From Ekron to Bethshemesh 
(q. Vv.) was a straight highway (Thomson, Zand and 
Book, ii, 309). After David’s victory over Goliath, the 
Philistines were pursued as far as this place (1 Sam. 
xvii, 52). Henceforward Ekron appears to have re- 
mained uninterruptedly in the hands of the Philistines 
(1 Sam. xvii, 52; 2 Kings i, 2,16; Jer. xxv, 20). Ex- 
cept the casual mention of a noted sanctuary of Baal- 
zebub (q. v.) existing there (2 Kings i, 2, 3, 6, 16), 
there is nothing to distinguish Ekron from any other 
town of this district. In later days it is merely named 
with the other cities of the Philistines in the denunci- 
ations of the prophets against that people (Jer. xxv, 
20; Amos i,8; Zeph. ii, 4; Zech. ix, 5). The name 
occurs in the cuneiform inscriptions (q. v.) of the As- 
syrian monuments. In the Apecrypha it appears as 
Accaron (Axkaowy, 1 Mace. x, 89, only), bestowed 
with its borders (ra bpta airijc) by Alexander Balas 
on Jonathan Maccabeus as a reward for his services, 
| Eusebius and Jerome describe it (Onomast. s. vy. ’Ar- 
kaowy, Accaron) as a large village of the Jews, be- 
tween Azotus and Jamnia towards the east, or east- 
ward of a line drawn between these two places. The 
same name Accaron occurs incidentally in the his- 
tories of the Crusades (Gesta Det per Francos, p. 404). 
The site of Ekron has lately been recognised by Dr. 
Robinson (Bib. Researches, iii, 24) in that of ’Akir, 
in a situation corresponding to all that we know of 
Ekron. The radical letters of the Arabic name are 
the same as those of the Hebrew, and both the Chris- 
tians and Moslems of the neighborhood regard the site 
as that of the ancient Ekron. It is a considerable 
Moslem village, about five miles south-west of Ram- 
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leh, and three due east of Yebna, on the northern side 
of the important valley Wady Surar. It is built of 
unburnt bricks, and, as there are no apparent ruins, 
the ancient town was probably of the same materials. 
It is alleged, however, that cisterns and the stones of 
hand-mills are often found at Akir and in the adjacent 
fields. The plain south is rich, but immediately round 
the village it has a dreary, forsaken appearance (hence 
perhaps the name=“ wasteness’’), only relieved by a 
few scattered stunted trees (Porter, Handb. p.275; and 
see Van de Velde, ii, 169).—Kitto, s. v.; Smith, s. v. 


Ek’ronite (Heb. Ekroni’, “2}73, Josh. xiii, 3, 
Sept. ’Accapwvrirne, Vulg. Accaronite ; plur. D"59 3 ; 
1 Sam. vy, 10, ’Acka\wvirat, Accaronite), a native of 
the Philistine town Exron (q. vy.). 


Erin (oe: mighty, hence God, either Jehovah or a 
false deity ; sometimes a hero or magistrate [see Gop ]) 
occurs as a prefix (and also as a suffix) to several Heb. 
names, e. ¢. EL-Brern-EL; Ex-Ex-ont-Isra-e1, all of 
which see in their place. Compare ELt-. 


Ela (da, Vulg. Jolaman), one of the heads of 
clans (or places) whose ‘‘sons’’ had taken foreign 
wives after the Babylonian exile (1 Esdr. ix, 27); ev- 
idently the ELAM (q. v.) of the Heb, text (Ezra x, 26). 
See also ELAn. 

El’adah (Heb. Eladah’, H32>%, whom God has 
put on, i. e. fills with himself; Sept.’E\ada v. r.’EX- 
eada, Vulg. Elada), one of the sons (rather than grand- 
son or later descendant, as the text seems to state) of 
Ephraim (1 Chron. vii, 20), perhaps the same as ELE- 
AD (q. y.) of ver. 21, since several of the names [see 
TAuATH | in the list appear to be repeated (compare 
Num. xxvi, 36, where the only corresponding name is 
Eran). See Berrau. 


E’lah (Heb. Elah’, DX, terebinth or oak [q. v.]), 
the name of a place, and also of five men. 

1. The VaLuey or ELA (AERA pay, vale of the 
terebinth or oak; Sept. 17 cowWdce ’HAa, but translates 7) 
Kowac THe Opvde in 1 Sam, xvii, 2,19; Vulg. likewise 
vallis terebinthi), a valley in (not “by,” as the A.V. 
has it) which the Israelites were encamped against the 
Philistines when David killed Goliath (1 Sam. xvii, 2, 
19; xxi, 9). It lay somewhere near Shocoh of Judah, 
and Azekah, and was nearer Ekron than any other 
Philistine town (1 Sam. xvii). Shocoh has been with 
great probability identified with Shuweikeh, near Beit 
Netif, some,14 miles S.W. of Jerusalem, on the road 
to Beit Jibrin and Gaza, among the more western of 
the hills of Judah, not far from where they begin to 
descend into the great Philistine plain. The village 
stands on the south slopes of the wady es-Sumt, or 
valley of the acacia, which runs off in a N.W. direc- 
tion across the plain to the sea just above Ashdod. 
Above Shuweikeh it branches into two other wadys, 
large, though inferior in size to itself, and the junction 
of the three forms a considerable open space of not less 
than a mile wide cultivated in fields of grain. In the 
centre is a wide torrent bed thickly strewed with round 
pebbles, and bordered by the acacia bushes from which | 
the valley derives its present name. There seems to 
be no reason to doubt that this is the Valley of the Ter- 
ebinth. It has changed its name, and is now called 
after another kind of tree (the swmt, or acacia), but the 
terebinth (butm) appears to be plentiful in the neigh- 
borhood, and one of the largest specimens in Palestine 
still stands in the immediate neighborhood of the spot, 
in wady Sur, the southernmost of the branch wadys. 
Four miles E. of Shuweikeh, along wady Musur, the 
other branch, is the khan and ruined site Akbeh, 
which Van de Velde proposes to identify with Azekah. 
These identifications are confirmed by that of Eyhes- 
dammim (q. v.), the site of the Philistine camp. Ek- 
ron is 17 miles, and Bethlehem 12 miles distant from 
Shocoh. (For the valley, see Robinson, Researches, ii, 
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350; Van de Velde, Narrative, ii, 191; Porter, Hand- 
book, p. 249, 250, 280; Schwarz, Palest, HL) 

There is a point in the topographical indications of 
1 Sam. xvii which it is very desirable should be care- 
fully examined on the spot. The Philistines were be- 
tween Shocoh and Azekah, at Ephes-dammim, or Pas- 
dammim, on the mountain on the S. side of the wady, 
while the Israelites were in the ‘‘valley” (PP) of 
the terebinth, or, rather, on the mountain on the N, 
side, and “the ravine” or ‘‘the glen’ (89) was be- 
tween the two armies (ver. 2, 3). Again (ver. 52), 
the Israelites pursued the Philistines “till you come 
to ‘the ravine’” (the same word). There is evident- 
ly a marked difference between the ‘valley’ and the 
“‘rayine,’’ and a little attention on the spot might do 
much towards elucidating this, and settling the iden- 
tification of the place. In the above location, the dis- 
tance between the armies was about a mile, and the 
vale beneath is flat and rich, The ridges rise on each 
side to the height of about 500 feet, and have a uni- 
form slope, so that the armies ranged along them 
could see the combat in the vale. The Philistines, 
when defeated, fled down the valley towards Gath and 
Ekron. 

The traditional, “‘ Valley of the Terebinth” is the 
wady Beit-Hanind, which lies about 4 miles to the 
N.W. of Jerusalem, and is crossed by the road to Nebi 
Samwil. The scene of David’s conflict is pointed out 
a little N. of the ‘Tombs of the Judges,’’ and close to 
the traces of the old payed road. In this valley olive- 
trees and carob-trees now prevail, and terebinth-trees 
are few; but the brook is still indicated whence the 
youthful champion selected the ‘‘ smooth stones” 
wherewith he smote the Philistine. The brook is dry 
in summer, but in winter it becomes a mighty torrent, 
which inundates the vale (Kitto, Pictorial Palestine, p. 
}121). But this spot is in the tribe of Benjamin, and 
| otherwise does not correspond with the narrative of 
the text (see Thenius, Sdéchs. exeg. Stud. ii, 151).— 
Smith, s. v. 

2. (Sept. ‘HAdc, but “HAde in Chron.; Vulg. Ela.) 
One of the Edomitish ‘‘ dukes” or chieftains in Mount 
| Seir (Gen. xxxvi, 41; 1 Chron. i, 52), B.C. post 1963. 
By Knobel (Comment. zu Gen. in loc.) he is connected 
with Elath (q. v.) on the Red Sea. 

3. (Sept. Add v. r.’A\a.) The middle one of the 
three sons of Caleb the son of Jephunneh (1 Chron. iy, 
115), B.C. 1618. In that passage his sons are called 
Kenaz or Uknaz, but the words may be taken as if 
Kenaz was, with Elah, a son of Caleb. It is a singu- 
lar coincidence that the names of both lah and Ke- 
naz also appear among the Edomitish ‘ dukes.” 

4. (Properly Eva, Heb. Ela’, RENS Sept. "HAd.) 
The father of Shimei ben-Ela, Solomon’s commissariat 
officer in Benjamin (1 Kings iv, 18), B.C. 1013. 

5, (Sept. HAd, Josephus "HAavoc, Vulg. Hla.) The 
son and successor of Baasha, king of Israel (1 Kings 
xvi, 8-10); his reign lasted for little more than a year 
(comp. ver. 8 with 10), B.C. 928-7. He was killed 


/while drunk by Zimri, in the house of his steward Ar- 


za, who was probably a confederate in the plot. This 
occurred, according to Josephus (Ant. viii, 12, 4), while 
his army and officers were absent at the siege of Gib- 
bethon. He was the last king of Baasha’s line, and 
by this catastrophe the predictions of the prophet Jehu 
were accomplished (1 Kings xvi, 6, 7, 11-14). 

G. (Sept. Hd.) The father of Hoshea, last king 
of Israel (2 Kings xv, 30; xvii, 1), B.C. 729, or ante. 

7. (Sept. HAG v. r. "HAG, Vulg. Ela.) The son of 
Uzzi, and one of the Benjamite heads of families who 
were taken into captivity (1 Chron. ix, 8), or rather, 
perhaps, returned from it. B.C, 536. 


Blah. See Oak; TeREBINTH. 


Blais (PAcatc), « Phoenician city mentioned by 
Dionysius (Perieg. 910) and other ancient authors as 
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lying between Joppa and Gaza, but apparently mere- 
ly an appellative (see Reland, Palaest. p. 747) for some 
place noted for olives (¢Aaia), which abound in that 
entire region. 


E’lam (Heb. Eylam’, poy, corresponding to the 
Pehlvi Airjama [see Gesenius, Thesaur. p. 1016]), the 
name of a man and of the region settled by his pos- 
terity, also of several Hebrews, especially about the 
time of the Babylonian captivity. 

1. (Sept. "EAdj; Josephus "EXapoc, Ant. i, 6, 4; 
Vulg. dlam.) Originally, like Aram, the name of a 
man—the son of Shem (Gen. x, 22; 1 Chron. i, 17). 
B.C. post 2514. Commonly, however, it is used as the 
appellation of a country (Gen. xiv, 1, 9; Isa. xi, 11; 
xxi, 2; Jer. xxv, 25; xlix, 34-39; Ezek. xxxii, 24; 
Dan. viii, 2). In Gen. xiv, 1, it is introduced along 
with the kingdom of Shinar in Babylon, and in Isa. 
xxi, 2, and Jer. xxv, 25, it is connected with Media. 
In Ezra iv, 9, the Elamites are described among the 
nations of the Persian empire; and in Dan. viii, 2, 
Susa is said to lie on the river Ulai (Euleus or Cho- 
aspes), in the province of Elam, This river was the 
modern Karun (Layard, Nineveh and Bab. p. 146), 
and the capital of Elam was Shushan (q. v.), one of 
the most powerful and magnificent cities of the prime- 
val world. The name Elam occurs in the cuneiform 
inscriptions (q. v.) found on the bulls in Sennacherib’s 
palace at Nineveh. The country was also called Nu- 
vaki, as we learn from the monuments of Khorsabad 
and Besutun (Layard, Min. and Bab. p. 452). 

The Elam of Scripture appears to be the province 
lying south of Assyria and east of Persia Proper, to 
which Herodotus gives the name of Cissia (iii, 91; v, 
49, etc.), and which is in part termed Susis or Sustana 
by the geographers (Strab. xv, 3, § 12; Ptolem. vi, 3, 
etc.). 


the high table-land of Jran, together with a fertile 
and valuable low tract at the foot of the range, be- 
tween it and the Tigris. The passage of Daniel (viii, 
2) which places Shushan (Susa) in ‘tthe province of 
Elam,” may be regarded as decisive of this identifica- 
tion, which is further confirmed by the frequent men- 
tion of Elymeans in this district (Strab. xi, 13, § 6; 
xvi, 1, § 17; Ptolem. vi, 3; Plin. H. W. vi, 26, etc.), 
as well as by the combinations in which Elam is found 
in Scripture (see Gen. xiv, 1; Isa. xxi, 2; Ezek. xxxii, 
24). It appears from Gen. x, 22, that this country 
was originally peopled by descendants of Shem, close- 
ly allied to the Arameans (Syrians) and the Assyr- 
ians; and from Gen, xiy, 1-12, it is evident that by 
the time of Abraham a very important power had 
been built up in the same region. Not only is ‘‘ Che- 
dor-laomer, king of Elam,” at the head of a settled 
government, and able to make war at a distance of 
two thousand miles from his own country, but he man- 


ifestly exercises a supremacy over a number of other | 


kings, among whom we even find Amraphel, king of 
Shinar, or Babylonia. It is plain, then, that at this 
early time the predominant power in Lower Mesopo- 
tamia was Elam, which for a while held the place pos- 
sessed earlier by Babylon (Gen. x, 10), and later by 
either Babylon or Assyria, Discoveries made in the 
country itself confirm this view. They exhibit to us 
Susa, the Elamitic capital, as one of the most ancient 
cities of the East, and show that its monarchs main- 
tained, throughout almost the whole period of Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian greatness, a quasi-independent 
position, Traces are even thought to have been found 
of Chedor-laomer himself, whom some are inclined to 
identify with an early Babylonian monarch, who is 
called the ‘‘ Ravager of the West,” and whose name 
reads as Kudur-mapula. The Elamitic empire estab- 
lished at this time was, however, but of short dura- 
tion. Babylon and Assyria proved, on the whole, 
stronger powers, and Elam during the period of their 
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greatness can only be regarded as the foremost of their 
feudatories. Like the other subject nations she re- 
tained her own monarchs, and from time to time, for 
a longer or a shorter space, asserted and maintained 
her independence. But generally she was content to 
acknowledge one or other of the two leading powers 
as her suzerain. Towards the close of the Assyrian 
period she is found allied with Babylon, and engaged 
in hostilities with Assyria; but she seems to have de- 
clined in strength after the Assyrian empire was de- 
stroyed, and the Median and Macedonian arose upon 
its ruins. Elam is clearly a “ province” of Babylonia 
in Belshazzar’s time (Dan. viii, 2), and we may pre- 
sume that it had been subject to Babylon at least from 
the reign of Nebuchadnezzar. ‘The desolation which 
Jeremiah (xlix, 30-34) and Ezekiel (xxxii, 24, 25) 
foresaw was probably this conquest, which destroyed 
the last semblance of Elamitic independence. It is 
uncertain at what time the Persians added Elam to 
their empire. Possibly it only fell under their domin- 
ion together with Babylon; but there is some reason 
to think that it may have revolted and joined the 
Persians before the city was besieged. The prophet 
Isaiah in two places (xxi, 2; xxii, 6) seems to speak 
of Elam as taking part in the destruction of Babylon; 
and, unless we are to regard him with our translators 
as using the word loosely for Persia, we must suppose 
that, on the advance of Cyrus and his investment of 
the Chaldzan capital, Elam made common cause with 
the assailants. She now became merged in the Per- 
sian empire, forming a distinct satrapy (Herod. iii, 91), 
and furnishing to the crown an annual tribute of 300 
talents. Susa, her capital, was made the ordinary res- 
idence of the court, and the metropolis of the whole 
empire. This mark of favor did not, however, prevent 
revolts. Not only was the Magian revolution organ- 
ized and carried out at Susa, but there seem to have 
been at least two Elamitic revolts in the early part of 
the reign of Darius Hystaspis (Behzstun Inser. col. i, 
par. 16, and col. ii, par.3). After these futile efforts, 
Elam acquiesced in her subjection, and, as a Persian 
province, followed the fortunes of the empire. These 
historic facts illustrate the prophecy of Jeremiah (xlix, 
35-39), ‘‘And upon Elam will I bring the four winds 
from the four quarters of heaven, and I will scatter 
them towards all these winds.” The situation of the 
country exposed it to the invasions of Assyrians, 
Medes, and Babylonians; and it suffered from each in 
succession before it was finally embodied in the Per- 
sian empire. Then another part of the prophecy was 
also singularly fulfilled: ‘I will set my throne in 
Elam, and I will destroy from thence the king and 
princes.” The present state of the Persian empire, 
in which Elam is included, may be a fulfilment of the 
concluding words of the passage: ‘‘ But it shall come 
to pass in the latter days that I will bring again the 
captivity of Elam” (Vaux, Nineveh and Persepolis, p. 
85 sq.). See Persra. 

Herodotus gives the name Cissia to the province of 
which Susa was the capital (iii, 91); Strabo distin- 
guishes between Susiana and the country of the Ely- 
means. The latter he extends northwards among 
the Zagros mountains (xi, 361; xv, 503; xvi, 507). 
Pliny says Susiana is separated from Elymais by the 
River Euleus, and that the latter province extends 
from that river to the confines of Persia (Hést. Nat. 
vi, 27). Ptolemy locates Elymais on the coast of the 
Persian Gulf, and regards it as part only of Susiana 
(Georgr. vi, 3). According to Josephus, the Elymeans 
were the progenitors of the Persians (A nt. i, 6, 4); and 
Strabo refers to some of their scattered tribes as far 
north as the Caspian Sea. From these various notices, 
and from the incidental allusions in Scripture, we may 
conclude that there was a little province on the east 
of the Lower Tigris called Elymais; but that the Ely- 
means, as a people, were anciently spread over and 
ruled a much wider district, to which their name was 
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often attached. They were a warlike people, trained 
to arms, and especially skilled in the use of the bow 
(isa, xxi, 2; Jer. xlix, 35); they roamed abroad like 
the Bedawin, and like them, too, were addicted to 
plunder (Strabo, xi, 361). Josephus mentions a town 
called Elymgis, which contained a famous temple ded- 
icated to Diana, and rich in gifts and votive offerings 
(Ant. xxii, 9,1); Appian says it was dedicated to Ve- 
nus (Bochart, Opp. i, 70 sq.). Antiochus Epiphanes 
attempted to plunder it, but was repulsed (1 Mace. vi). 
It is a remarkable fact that little images of the god- 
dess, whose Assyrian name was Anaitis, were discover- 
ed by Loftus in the mounds of Susa (Chaldwa, p. 879). 
The Elamites who were in Jerusalem at the feast of 
Pentecost were probably descendants of the captive 
tribes who had settled in Elam (Acts ii, 9). 

It has been repeatedly observed above that Elam is 
called Cissia by Herodotus, and Susiana by the Greek 
and Roman geographers. The latter is a term formed 
artificially from the capital city, but the former is a 
genuine territorial title, and probably marks an impor- 
tant fact in the history ofthe country. The Elamites, 
a Shemitic people, who were the primitive inhabitants 
(Gen. x, 22), appear to have been invaded and con- 
quered at a very early time by a Hamitic or Cushite 
race from Babylon, which was the ruling element in 
the territory from a date anterior to Chedor-laomer, 
These Cushites were called by the Greeks Cissians 
(Kicotor) or Cosseans (Koocaior), and formed the dom- 
inant race, while the Elamites or Elymeans were in a 
depressed condition. In Scripture the country is call- 
ed by its primitive title without reference to subse- 
quent changes; in the Greek writers it takes its name 
from the conquerors. The Greek traditions of Mem- 
non and his Ethiopians are based upon this Cushite 
conquest, and rightly connect the Cissians or Cosszans 
of Susiana with the Cushite inhabitants of the upper 
valley of the Nile. 

The fullest account of Elam, its physical geography, 
Tuins, and history, is given in Loftus’s Chaldea and 
Sustana (Lond. 1856; N.Y. 1857). The southern part 
of the country is flat, and towards the shore of the gulf 
marshy and desolate. In the north the mountain 
ranges of Backhtiari and Luristan rise gradually from 
the plain in a series of calcareous terraces, intersected 
by ravines of singular wildness and grandeur, Among 
these mountains are the sources of the Ulai (Loftus, p. 
308, 347 sq.). The chief towns of Elymais are now 
Shuster (‘‘little Shush’’) and Dizful; but the greater 
part of the country is overrun by nomad Arabs.—Kitto, 
8,v.; Smith,s.v. See Examire. 

2. (Sept. Ievounhkwrcp vy. r. Iwrap, also ’Ohapu 
and Ai\au; Vulg. lam.) <A Korhite Levite, fifth 
son of Meshelemiah, one of the Bene-Asaph, and su- 
perintendent of the fifth division of Temple wardens 
in the time of king David (1 Chron. xxvi, 3), B.C. 
1014. 

3. (Sept. “AnAdp v. r. Aitau, Vulg. Alam.) A 
chief man of the tribe of Benjamin, one of the sons of 
Shashak, resident at Jerusalem at the captivity or on 
the return (1 Chron. viii, 24), B.C. 536 or ante. 

4, (Sept. Ardy, HrAdp, Vulg. Blam.) ‘‘ Children 
of Elam,” Bene-Elam, to the number of 1254, returned 
with Zerubbabel from Babylon (Ezra ii, 7; Neh. vii, 
12; 1 Esdr. v, 12), and a further detachment of 71 
men with Ezra in the second caravan (Hzra viii, 7; 1 
Esdr. viii, 33). It was one of this family, Shechani- 
ah, son of Jehiel, who encouraged Ezra in his efforts 
against the indiscriminate marriages of the people 
(Ezra x, 2, text pais, i.e. pois, Olam), and six of 
the Bene-Elam accordingly put away their foreign 
wives (Exra x, 26). The lists of Ezra ii and Neh. vii 
contain apparently an irregular mixture of the names 
of places and of persons, In the former, ver. 21-04, 
with one or two exceptions, are names of places ; 3-19, 
on the other hand, are not known as names of places, 
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and are probably of persons. No such place as Elam 
is mentioned as in Palestine, either in the Bible or in 
the Onomasticon of Eusebius, nor has since been dis- 
covered as existing in the country, although Schwarz 
endeayors (Palest. p. 143) to give the word a local ref. 
erence to the grave of a Samaritan priest Eli, at a vil- 
lage named by him as Charim ben-Elim, on the bay, 8 
miles N.N.E. of Jaffa. See Harm. Most interpret- 
ers have therefore concluded that it was a person. 
B.C. ante 536. It is possible, however, that this and 
the following name haye been borrowed from No. 1, 
perhaps as designating Jews who resided in that re- 
gion of the Babylonian dominions during the captivity. 

5. In the same lists is a second Elam, whose sons, 
to the same number as in the former case, returned 
with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii, 31; Neh. vii, 34), and which, 
for the sake of distinction, is called ‘‘the other Elam’ 
‘Gata bony; Sept. “HAapdo, "Hrapado, Vulg. Alam 
alter). The coincidence of the numbers is curious, 
and also suspicious, as arguing an accidental repetition 
of the foregoing name. B.C. ante 536. 

6. (Sept. AiAdu, Vulg. dalam.) One of the sacerdo- 
tal or Leyitical singers who accompanied Nehemiah at 
the dedication of the new wall of Jerusalem (Neh. xii, 
42). B.C. 446, 

7. (Sept. “HAdp, Vulg. dam.) One of the chiefs 
of the people who signed the covenant with Nehemiah 
(Neh. x, 14), B.C. 410. 


E’lamite (Chald. Elemay’, "23, in the plural 
N23; Gr. Edvpator, Strabo, Ptolemy; or ’EXapt- 
rat, Acts ii, 9; Vulg. lamite). This word is found 
in the O. T. only in Ezra iv, 9, and is omitted in that 
place by the Sept. translators, who probably regarded 
it as a gloss upon ‘‘Susanchites,’’ which had occurred 
only a little before. The Hlamites were the original 
inhabitants of the country called Elam; they were 
descendants of Shem, and drew their name from an 
actual man, Elam (Gen. x, 22). It has been observed 
in the preceding article that the Elamites yielded be- 
fore a Cosseean or Cushite invasion. See EnAm. They 
appear to have been driven in part to the mountains, 
where Strabo places them (xi, 13, § 6; xvi, 1, § 17), 
in part to the coast, where they are located by Ptole- 
my (vi, 8). Little is known of their manners and 
customs, or of their ethnic character. (See Miiller, 
in the Journal Asiatique, 1839, vii, 299; Wahl, Asien, 
p- 603; Mannert, Geogr. V, ii, 158; comp. Plutarch, 
Vit. Pomp. 36; Justin. xxxvi,1; Tacit. Annal. vi, 44). 
Strabo says they were skilful archers (xy, 3, § 10; 
comp.*Xenoph, Cyrop. ii, 1, 16; Livy, xxxyv, 48; Ap- 
pian, Syr. 32), and with this agree the notices both of 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, the latter of whom speaks of 
“the bow of Elam’’ (xlix, 35), while the former says 
that ‘‘Elam bare the quiver’? (xxii, 6). Isaiah also 
adds in this place that they fought both on horseback 
and from chariots. They appear to have retained 
their nationality with peculiar tenacity, for it is plain 
from the mention of them on the day of Pentecost 
(Acts ii, 9) that they still at that time kept their own 
language, and the distinct notice of them by Ptolemy 
more than a century later seems to show that they 
were not even then merged in the Cosswans. (See 
Hassel, Erdbeschs. v. Asien, ii, 769 sq.; Assemani, 
Bibl. Or. II, ii, 419, 744; comp. Herod. i, 102; Ar- 
rian, Ind. 42; Pliny, vi, 31; Strabo, xy, 728.) In 
Judith i, 6, the name is given in the Greek form as 
E.ymAns, and in 1 Mace. vi, 1, mention is made of 
a city Erymais (q. v-).—Smith, s. v. 

El/asah [some Ela’sah| (Heb. Elasah’, | WDE, 
whom God made; Vulg. Hlasa), the name of four men 
(variously Anglicized inthe A. V.). See also ELrasa. 

1, (Sept.’EXeacd.) The son of Helez, and father 
of Sisamai; one of the descendants of Judah, of ulate 
family of Hezron (1 Chron. ii, 39, A.V. “ Tleasah’”’), 
B.C. post 1046. 
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2. (Sept. ’EXeacd v. tr. Edaod, A. V. “ Eleasah.”) 
A son of Rapha or Repharah, and father of Azel; de- 
scendant of king Saul through Jonathan and Merib- 
baal or Mephibosheth (1 Chron. viii, 37; ix, 43). B.C. 
considerably ante 588. 

3. (Sept. EXeaodo v. r.’Eeacdy, A.V. “ Elasah.”’) 
The son of Shaphan; one of the two men who were 
sent on a mission by king Zedekiah to Nebuchadnez- 
zar at Babylon after the first deportation from Jerusa- 
lem, and who at the same time took charge of the let- 
ter of Jeremiah the prophet to the captives in Babylon 
@er. xxix, 3). B.C. 594. 

4, (Sept. "HNacd, A. V. “Elasah.’””) One of the 
Bene-Pashur, a priest, who renounced the Gentile wife 
whom he had married after the return from Babylon 
(izra x, 22). B.C. 458. 


Blath (Heb. Eylath’, nbd4y, grove, perhaps of 
TEREBINTH-trees ; occurs in this form Deut. ii, 8; 2 
Kings xiv, 22; xvi, 6; also in the plur. form MIDI, 
“HLOTH” [q. v.], 1 Kings ix, 26; 2 Chron. viii, 17; 
xxyi, 2; ‘‘Elath,” 2 Kings xvi, 6; in the Sept. Av- 
AGS and Athy ; in Joseph. [ Ant. viii, 6,4] Atkavy ; in 
Jerome, Ailath [who says that in his day it was called 
Ailah, to which its appellation in Arabic writers corre- 
sponds]; by the Greeks and Romans, Elana or Alana, 
’Edava [Ptol. v, 17, [Ai\ava [Strabo, xvi, 768; comp. 
Pliny, v, 12; vi, 32]; in Arabic authors Adah), a city 
of Idumea, having a port on the eastern arm or gulf of 
the Red Sea, which thence received the name of Sinus 
Elaniticus (Gulf of Akabah). According to Eusebius 
(Onomast. s.v. ‘H\ aS), it was ten miles east from Petra. 
It must have been situated at the extremity of the val- 
ley of El-Ghér, which runs at the bottom of two par- 
allel ranges of hills, north and south, through Arabia 
Petrza, from the Dead Sea to the northern parts of the 
Elanitic Gulf; but on which side of the valley it lay 
has been matter of dispute (see M‘Culloch’s Geog. Dict. 
s.v. Akabah). In the geography of Arabia it forms 
the extreme northern limit of the province of the 
Hijoz (El-Makrizi, Khitat; and Marasid, s. v.; comp. 
ARABIA), and is connected with some points of the 
history of the country. According to several native 
writers the district of Ailah was in very ancient times 
peopled by the Sameyda’, said to be a tribe of the 
Amalekites (the first Amalek), The town itself, how- 
ever, is stated to have received its name from Ey- 
Ieh, daughter of Midian (il-Makrizi’s Khitat, s. v. ; 
Caussin’s Essai sur ? Histoire des Arabes, i, 23). The 
Amalekites, if we may credit the writings of Arabic 
historians, passed in the earliest times from theeneigh- 
borhood of the Persian Gulf through the peninsula 
(spreading over the greater part of it), and thence 
finally passed into Arabia Petrea. Future research- 
es may trace in these fragments of primeval tradition 
the origin of the Pheenicians. Herodotus seems to 
strengthen such a supposition when he says that the 
latter people came from the Erythrean Sea. Were 
the Phcenicians a mixed Cushite settlement from the 
Persian Gulf, who carried with them the known mari- 
time characteristics of the peoples of that stock, devel- 
oped in the great commerce of Tyre, and in that of the 
Persian Gulf, and, as a link between their extreme 
eastern and western settlements,in the fleets that sail- 
ed from Ezion-geber and Elath, and from the south- 
ern ports of the Yemen? See ARABIA; CAPHTOR; 
Mizram. It should be observed, however, that Tyr- 
ian sailors manned the fleets of Solomon and of Je- 
hoshaphat (see Jour. Sac. Lit. Oct. 1851, p. 153, n.).— 
Smith, s. v. 

The first time that Elath is mentioned in Scripture 
is in Deut. ii, 8, in speaking of the journey of the Isra- 
elites towards the Promised Land: ‘‘ When we passed 
by from our brethren the children of Esau, which dwelt 
in Seir, through the way of the plain from Elath, and 
from Ezion-geber.’’ These two places are mentioned 
together again in 1 Kings ix, 26 (comp. 2 Chron. viii, 
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17), in such a manner as to show that Elath was more 
ancient than Ezion-geber, and was of so much repute 
as to be used for indicating the locality of other places: 
the passage also fixes the spot where Elath itself was 
to be found: ‘‘and king Solomon made a navy of ships 
in Ezion-geber, which is beside Elath, on the shore 
(Num. xxxiii, 35) of the Red Sea, in the land of Edom.” 
See Ezron-Geser. The use which David made of 
the vicinity of Elath shows that the country was at 
that time in his possession. Accordingly, in 2 Sam. 
viii, 14, we learn that he had previously made himself 
master of Idumza, and garrisoned its strong-holds with 
his own troops. Under Joram, however (2 Kings viii, 
20), the Idumzans revolted from Judah, and elected a 
king over themselves. Joram thereupon assembled 
his forces, ‘‘and all the chariots with him,” and, fall- 
ing on the Idumeans by night, succeeded in defeating 
and scattering their army. The Hebrews, neverthe- 
less, could not prevail, but ‘‘ Edom revolted from under 
the hand of Judah unto this day ;’’ thus exemplifying 
the striking language employed (Gen. xxvii, 40) by 
Isaac: ‘‘ By thy sword shalt thou live, and shalt serve 
thy brother; and it shall come to pass, when thou shalt 
have the dominion, that thou shalt break his yoke from 
off thy neck.” From 2 Kings xiv, 22, however, it ap- 
pears that Uzziah recovered Elath, and, having so re- 
paired and adorned the city as to be said to have built, 
that is, rebuilt it, he made it a part of his dominions. 
This connection was not of long continuance; for in 
chap. xvi, ver. 6 of the same book, we find the Syrian 
king Rezin interposing, who captured Elath, drove out 
the Jews, and annexed the place to his Syrian king- 
dom, and ‘‘the Syrians came to Elath, and dwelt there 
unto this day.”’ At a later period it fell under the 
power of the Romans, and was for a time guarded by 
the tenth legion, forming part of Palestina Tertia (Je- 
rome, Onomast. s. v. Ailath; Strabo, xxi, 4,4; Reland, 
Palest. p. 556). It subsequently became the residence 
of a Christian bishop. Bishops of Elath were at the 
Council of Chalcedon (A.D. 451) and at that of Con- 
stantinople (A.D. 536). At the Council of Chalcedon, 
Beryllus thus wrote his designation as ‘ bishop of #la 
of Third Palestine” (AMG rij¢ Madaorivne rpirye). 
In the days of its prosperity it was much distinguished 
for commerce, which continued to flourish under the 
auspices of Christianity (Cellarii Nottt. ii, 686 sq.). I 

the 6th century it is spoken of by Procopius as being 
inhabited by Jews subject to the Roman dominion (De 
Bell. Pers. i, 19). In A.D. 630 the Christian commu- 
nities of Arabia Petreea found it expedient to submit 
to Mohammed, when John, the Christian governor of 
Ailah, became bound to pay an annual tribute of 300 
gold pieces (Abulfeda, Ann. i, 171). Henceforward, 
till the present century, Ailah lay in the darkness of 
Islamism. It is merely mentioned by the supposed 
Ibn-Haukal (Engl. translation of D’Arvieux, Append. 
p. 353), perhaps in the 11th century; and, after the 
middle of the 12th, Edrisi describes it as a small town 
frequented by the Arabs, who were now its masters, 
and forming an important point in the route between 
Cairo and Medina. In A.D. 1116, king Baldwin of Je- 
rusalem took possession of it. Again it was wrested 
from the hands of the Christians by Saladin I, A.D. 
1187, and never again fully recovered by them, al- 
though the reckless Rainald of Chatillon, in A.D. 1182, 
seized, and for a time held, the town. In Abulfeda’s 
day, and before A.D. 1300, it was already deserted, 
He says, ‘‘In our day it is a fortress, to which a goy- 
ernor is sent from Egypt. It had a small castle in the 
sea, but this is now abandoned, and the governor re- 
moved to the fortress on the shore.’ Such as Ailah 
was in the days of Abulfeda, is Akabah now. Mounds 
of rubbish alone mark the site of the town, while a 
fortress, occupied by a governor and a small garrison 
under the pasha of Egypt, serves to keep the neigh- 
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or pilgrim caravan. Under the Roman rule it lost its 
former importance with the transference of its trade 
to other ports, such as Berenice, Myos Hormos, and 
Arsinoé; but in Mohammedan times it again became 
a place of some note. It is now quite insignificant. 
Tt lies on the route of the Egyptian pilgrim-caravan, 
and the mountain-road or ’Akabah named after it 
was improved or reconstructed by Ahmad Ibn-Tulun, 
who ruled Egypt from A.D. cir. 840 to 848. This 
place has always been an important station upon the 
route of the Egyptian Haj. Such is the importance 
of this caravan of pilgrims from Cairo to Mecea, both 
in a religious and political point of view, that the rulers 
of Egypt from the earliest period have given it convoy 
and protection. For this purpose a line of fortresses 
similar to that of Akabah has been established at inter- 
vals along the route, with wells of water and supplies 
of provisions (Robinson’s Bidlical Researches, i, 250). 
The first Frank who visited this place in modern times 
was Riippell, in 1822 (Reise, p. 248 sq.). Laborde (Jour- 
ney through Arabia Petrea, London, 1836) was well re- 
ceived by the garrison and inhabitants of the castle of 
Akabah, of which he has given a view (i, 116). The 
fortress, he states, is built on a regular plan, and is in 
a pretty good condition, though within several good 
habitations have been suffered to fallto decay. It has 
only two guns fit for service (Bartlett, Forty Days in 
the Desert, p. 99 sq.). The ancient name of the place is 
indicative of groves in the vicinity, and Strabo speaks 
of its palm-woods (xvi, 776), which appear still to sub- 
sist (Niebuhr, Beschr. p. 400; Schubert, ii, 379).—Kit- 
to, s. v. 

El-Beth’el (Heb. El Beyth-El,’ >¥-m72 58, God 
of Bethel ; Sept. simply Bavn\, Vulg. Domus Dei), the 
name given by Jacob to the altar erected by him as a 
sanctuary (Gen. xxxv, 7), on the spot where he had 
formerly experienced the vision of the mystic ladder 
(chap. xxxi, 13; xxviii, 18). See BeTHE.. 


Elcesaites. See ELKESAITES. 


El’cia (E\«ia), one of the forefathers of Judith, 
and therefore belonging to the tribe of Simeon (Jud. 
viii, 1); what Hebrew name the word represents is 
doubtful. Hilkiah is probably Chelkias, two steps 
back in the genealogy. The Syriac version has /- 
kana. In the Vulgate the names are hopelessly alter- 
ed.—Smith, s. v. 

El’ daah [some Elda’ah]| (Heb. Eldaah’, DTN, 
whom God called; Sept. ’EXdaya, ’ENdada ; Josephus 
*EdOac, Ant. i, 15, 1), the last-named of the five sons of 
Midian, Abraham’s son by Keturah (Gen. xxv, 4; 1 
Chron. i, 33). B.C. post 2063. 

El’dad (Heb. Eldad’, SDN, whom God has loved ; 
comp. Theophilus ; Sept. ’ENOa0), one of the seventy 
elders who had been appointed under Moses to assist 
in the administration of justice among the people. 
B.C. 1658. He is mentioned along with Medad, an- 
other elder, as having on a particular occasion re- 
ceived the gift-of prophecy, which came upon them in 
the camp, while Moses and the rest of the elders were 
assembled around the door of the tabernacle. The 
spirit of prophecy was upon them all; and the simple 
peculiarity in the case of Eldad and Medad was that 
they did not lose their share in the gift, though they 
abode in the camp, but they prophesied there. It ap- 
peared, however, an irregularity to Joshua, the son of 
Nun, and seems to have suggested the idea that they 
were using the gift with a view to their own aggran- 
dizement. He therefore entreated Moses to forbid 
them. But Moses, with characteristic magnanimity, 
replied, “‘ Enviest thou for my sake? Would God 
that all the Lord’s people were prophets, and that the 
Lord would put his spirit upon them!” (Num, xi, 24-| 
29).—Fairbairn, s. v. The great fact of the passage is 
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the more general distribution of the spirit of prophecy, 
which had hitherto been concentrated in Moses; and | 
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the implied sanction of a tendency to separate the ex- 
ercise of this gift from the service of the tabernacle 
and to make it more generally available for the ene 
lightenment and instruction of the Israelites, a ten- 
dency which afterwards led to the establishment of 
‘“schools of the prophets.” The circumstance is in 
strict accordance with the Jewish tradition that all 
prophetic inspiration emanated originally from Moses, 
and was transmitted from him by a legitimate succes- 
sion down to the time of the captivity. The mode of 
prophecy in the case of Eldad and Medad was proba- 
bly the extempore production of hymns, chanted forth 
to the people (Hammond); comp. the case of Saul, 1 
Sam. x, 11. From Num. xi, 25, it appears that the 
gift was not merely intermittent, but a continuous en- 
ergy, though only occasionally developed in action.— 
Smith, s.v. See Propuecy. 


Elder (properly 433, zaken’; rpeoBbrepoc, a term 
which is plainly the origin of our word “‘priest ; Sax- 
on preoster and preste, then priest, High and Low Dutch 
priester, French prestre and prétre, Ital. prete, Span. 
presbytero), literally, one of the older men; and be- 
cause, in ancient times, older persons would naturally 
be selected to hold public offices, out of regard to 
their presumed superiority in knowledge and expe- 
rience, the term came to be used as the designation 
for the office itself, borne by an individual of whatever 
age. (See Gesenius, Heb. Lex. s.v.) Such is the 
origin of the words yeoovvia (a council of elders), sena- 
tus, alderman, etc. 

I. In the O. T.—The term elder was one of extensive 
use, as an Official title, among the Hebrews and the sur- 
rounding nations. It applied to various offices; Eli- 
ezer, for instance, is described as the ‘‘old man of the 
house,” i. e. the major-domo (Gen. xxiv, 2); the officers 
of Pharaoh’s household (Gen.1,7), and, at a later period, 
David’s head servants (2 Sam. xii, 17) were so term- 
ed; while in Ezek. xxvii, 9 the ‘‘old men of Gebal” are 
the master-workmen. But the term “‘elder’”’ appears 
to be also expressive of respect and reverence in gen- 
eral, as signore, seigneur, senor, etc. The word occurs 
in this sense in Gen. ], 7, “Joseph went up to bury 
his father, and with him went up all the servants of 
Pharaoh, the elders of his house, and all the elders of 
the land of Egypt’’ (Sept. mpeoBvrepor, Vulg. senes). 
These elders of Egypt were probably the various state 
officers. As betokening a political office, it applied 
not only to the Hebrews and Egyptians, but also to 
the Moabites and Midianites (Num. xxii, 7). The 
elders of Israel, of whom such frequent mention is 
made, may haye been, in early times, the lineal de- 
scendants of the patriarchs (Exod. xii, 21). To the 
elders Moses was directed to open his commission 
(Exod. iii, 16). They accompanied Moses in his first 
interview with Pharaoh, as the representatives of the 
Hebrew nation (ver. 18); through them Moses issued 
his communications and commands to the whole peo- 
ple (Exod. xix, 7; Deut. xxxi, 9); they were his im- 
mediate attendants in all great transactions in the 
wilderness (Hxod. xvii, 5); seventy of their number 
were selected to attend Moses, Aaron, Nadab, and 
Abihu, at the giving of the law (Exod. xxiv, 1), on 
which oceasion they are called the nobles (DMDTEN, 
lit. deep-rooted, i. e. of high-born stock; Sept. éat\e- 
rot) of the children of Israel, who did eat and drink 
before God, in ratification of the covenant, as repre- 
sentatives of the nation (ver. 11). In Num. xi, 16, 17, 
we meet with the appointment of seventy elders to 
bear the burden of the people along with Moses ; these 
were selected by Moses out of the whole number of 
the elders, and are described as being already officers 
over the children of Israel. It is the opinion of Mi- 
chaelis that this council chosen to assist Moses should 
not be confounded with the Sanhedrim, which, he 
thinks, was not instituted till after the return from 
the Babylonish captivity. See SANHEDRIM. He ob- 
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serves that these seventy elders were not chosen to 
be judges of the people, who had already more than 
60,000 judges. He also argues that the election of 
seventy additional judges would have done but little 
towards suppressing the rebellion which led Moses to 
adopt this proceeding ; but that it seems more likely 
to have been his intention to form a supreme senate 
to take a share in the government, consisting of the 
most respectable persons, either for family or merit, 
which would materially support his power and influ- 
ence among the people in general; would unite large 
and powerful families, and give an air of aristocracy 
to his government, which had hitherto been deemed 
too monarchical. He further infers that this council 
was not permanent, not being once alluded to from 
the death of Moses till the Babylonish captivity ; that 
Moses did not fill up the vacancies occasioned by 
deaths, and that it ceased altogether in the wilderness. 
Wherever a patriarchal system is in force, the office of 
the elder will be found as the keystone of the social 
and political fabric; it is so at the present day among 
the Arabs, where the sheik (=the old man) is the 
highest authority in the tribe. That the title origin- 
ally had reference to age is obvious; and age was 
naturally a concomitant of the office at all periods 
(Josh. xxiv, 31; 1 Kings xii, 6), even when the term 
had acquired its secondary sense. At what period the 
transition occurred, in other words, when the word elder 
acquired an official signification, it is impossible to say. 
The earliest notice of the elders acting in concert as a 
political body is at the time of the Exodus. We need 
not assume that the order was then called into exist- 
ence, but rather that Moses availed himself of an insti- 
tution already existing and recognised by his coun- 
trymen, and that, in short, ‘‘ the elders of Israel’”’ (Ex- 
od. iii, 16; iv, 29) had been the senate (Sept. yepovaia) 
of the people ever since they had become a people. 
The position which the elders held in the Mosaic con- 
stitution, and more particularly in relation to the peo- 
ple, is described under ConGreGation; they were 
the representatives of the people, so much so that e/- 
ders and people are occasionally used as equivalent 
terms (comp. Josh, xxiy, 1 with 2, 19, 21; 1 Sam. viii, 
4 with 7, 10,19). Their authority was undefined, and 
extended to all matters concerning the public weal; 
nor did the people question the validity of their acts, 
even when they disapproved of them (Josh. ix, 18). 
When the tribes became settled the elders were dis- 
tinguished by different titles, according as they were 
acting as national representatives (‘‘elders of Israel,”’ 
1 Sam. iv, 3; 1 Kings viii, 1,3; “of the land,” 1 
Kings xx, 7; “of Judah,” 2 Kings xxiii, 1; Ezek. 
viii, 1, as district governors over the several tribes 
(Deut. xxxi, 28; 2 Sam. xix, 11), or as local magis- 
ivates in the provincial towns, appointed in conformi- 
ty with Deut. xvi, 18, whose duty it was to sit in the 
gate and administer justice (Deut. xix, 12; xxi, 3 sq.; 
xxii, 15; Ruth iv, 9,11; 1 Kings xxi, 8; Judg.x, 6); 
their number and influence may be inferred from 1 
Sam. xxx, 26 sq. They retained their position under 
all the political changes which the Jews underwent: 
under the judges (Judg. ii, 7; vili, 14; xi, 5; 1 Sam. 
iv, 3; viii, 4); in the time of Samuel (1 Sam. xvi, 4); 
under Saul (1 Sam. xxx, 26), David (1 Chron. xxi, 
16), and the later kings (2 Sam. xvii, 4; 1 Kings xii, 
6; xx, 8; xxi, 11); during the captivity (Jer. xxix, 
1; Bzek. viii, 1; xiv, 1; xx, 1); subsequently to the 
return (Hzra v, 5; vi, 7, 14; x, 8, 14); under the 
Maccabees, when they were described sometimes as 
the senate (yepovcia ; 1 Mace. xii, 6; 2 Mace. i, 10; 
iv, 44; xi, 27 ; Josephus, Ant. xii, 3, 3), sometimes by 
their ordinary title Mace. vii, 33; xi, 23; xii, 35); 
and, lastly, at the commencement of the Christian era 
when they are noticed as a distinct body from the Gin 
hedrim, but connected with it as one of the classes 
whence its members were selected, and always acting 
in conjunction with it and the other dominant classes, 
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See Councit, ‘Thus they are associated sometimes 
with the chief priests (Matt. xxi, 23), sometimes with 
the chief priests and the scribes (Matt. xvi, 21), or the 
council (Matt. xxvi, 59), always taking an active part _ 
in the management of public affairs. Luke describes 
the whole order by the collective term mpeoBurnouoy, 
i. e. eldership (Luke xxii, 66; Acts xxii, 5). Like 
the scribes, they obtained their seat in the Sanhedrim 
by election, or nomination from the executive author- 
ity.—Smith, s.v.; Kitto,s.v. See AGE. ¥ 

II. In the New Testament and in the Apostolical 
Church.—In the article Brsnop (i, 818 sq.), the origin 
and functions of the eldership in the N. T. and in the, 
early Church are treated at some length, especially 
with regard to the question of the original identity of 
bishops and presbyters (or elders). Referring our read- 
ers to that discussion, we add here the following points. . 

1. Origin of the Office—No specific account of the 
origin of the eldership in the Christian Church is given 
in the N.T. ‘The demand for it arose, no doubt, 
very early; as, notwithstanding the wider diffusion 
of gifts not restricted to office, provision was to be 
made plainly for the regular and fixed instruction and 
conduct of the rapidly multiplying churches. The 
historical pattern for it was presented in the Jewish 
synagogue, namely, in the college or bench of elders 
(xoecBvrepot, Luke vii, 3; aoywovvaywyot, Mark v, 
22; Acts xiii, 15), who conducted the functions of 
public worship, prayer, reading, and exposition of the 
Scriptures. We meet Christian presbyters for the 
first time (Acts xi, 30) at Jerusalem, on the occasion 
of the collection sent from the Christians of Antioch 
for the relief of their brethren in Juda. From thence 
the institution passed over not only to all the Jewish- 


‘Christian churches, but to those also which were plant- 


ed among the Gentiles. From the example of the 
household of Stephanas at Corinth (1 Cor. xvi, 15) we 
see that the first converts (the azapyat) ordinarily 
were chosen to this office, a fact expressly confirmed 
also by Clemens Romanus” (1 Cor. c. xiii). Schaff, in 
Meth. Quart. Rev. Oct. 1851; Apostolic Church, § 132. 
‘* The creation of the office of elder is nowhere record- 
ed in the N. T., as in the case of deacons and apostles, 
because the latter offices were created to meet new and 
special emergencies, while the former was transmitted 
from the earliest times. In other words, the office of 
elder was the only permanent essential office of the Church 
under either dispensation” (Princeton Review, xix, 61). 
The Jewish eldership, according to this view, was 
tacitly transferred from the Old Dispensation to the 
New, without express or formal institution, except in 
Gentile churches, where no such office had a previous 
existence (comp. Acts xi, 30; xiv, 23). 

2. Functions of the Elders.—The ‘‘elders” of the N. 
T. Church were plainly the ‘‘pastors” (Eph. iv, 11), 
“bishops, or overseers’? (Acts xx, 28, etc.); ‘‘lead- 
ers” and rulers’’ (Heb. xiii, 7; 1 Thess. v, 12, ete.) of 
the flock. But they were not only leaders and rulers, 
but also the “regular teachers of the congregation, to 
whom pertained officially the exposition of the Scrip- 
tures, the preaching of the Gospel, and the administra- 
tion of the sacraments. That this function was closely 
connected with the other is apparent, even from the 
conjunction of ‘pastors and teachers,’ Eph. iv, 11, 
where the terms, as we have already seen, denote the 
same persons. The same association of ruling and 
teaching occurs Heb. xiii, 7: ‘ Remember them which 
have the rule over you (#7yotevov), Who haye spoken 
unto you the word of God (otrwec thadnoay dpiv tov 
Adyoyv Tod O¢ov), whose faith follow, considering the 
end of their conversation’ (comp. yer. 17). Especially 
decisive, however, are the instructions of the pastoral 
epistles, where Paul, among the requirements for the 
presbyterate, in addition to a blameless character and 
a talent for business and government, expressly men- 
tions also ability to teach (1 Tim. iii, 2): ‘A bishop must 
be blameless, the husband of one wife, vigilant, sober, 
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of good behavior, given to hospitality, apt to teach’ 
(OWaxrucdy), ete. ; so also Tit. i, 9, where it is required 
of a bishop that he shall ‘hold fast the faithful word 
as he hath been taught (avreyopevoy rod ward Ty 
OWayyy morov Néyou), that he may be able by sound 
doctrine both to exhort and to convince the gainsay- 

cer . : 2 
ers’” (Schaff, /.c.). It is not improbable (indeed, sev- 
eral passages in the New Test. seem clearly to favor 
the notion) that many persons were ordained elders in 
the apostolical age who were not, and could not be, 
separated from their temporal occupations. ‘At first, 
those who held office in the Church continued, in all 
probability, to exercise their former trades for a live- 
' Hihood. The churches would scarcely be able (as they 
were mostly poor) to provide stipends at first for their 
pastors” (Neander). Nevertheless, men specially call- 
ed and fitted for the work, and devoted to it, were enti- 
tled by the Christian law, as set forth by the apostles, 
to be supported by the people; but there was no dis- 
tinction of rank, honor, or authority between those 
elders who had stipends and those who had none, un- 
less, indeed, the latter, who, following Paul’s example, 
“worked with their own hands” that they might not 
be chargeable to the churches, were held in greater 
honor for the time. The principle that full ministerial 
title may stand apart from stipend is fully recognised 
in modern times in the system of local preachers (q. v.) 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church (see Steward, On 
Church Government, Lond. 1853, p. 128). 

“‘After the pattern of the synagogues, as well as of 
the political administration of cities, which from of old 
was vested in the hands of a senate or college of decurio- 
nes, every church had a number of presbyters. We meet 
them everywhere in the plural and as a corporation: 
at Jerusalem, Acts xi, 30; xv, 4, 6, 23; xxi, 18; at Eph- 
esus, Xx, 17, 28; at Philippi, Phil. 1,1; at the ordina- 
tion of Timothy, 1 Tim. iv, 14, where mention is made 
of the laying on of the hands of the presbytery; and in 
the churches to which James wrote, James y. 14: ‘Is 
any sick among you? let him call for the presbyters of 
ongregation, and let them pray over him,’ etc. 
is implied also by the notice (Acts xiv, 23) that 
qui and Barnabas ordained elders for every church, 
several of them of course; and still more clearly by 
the direction given to Titus (Tit. i, 5) to ordain eld- 
ers, that is, a presbytery of such officers, in every city 
of Crete. Some learned men, indeed, have imagined 
that the arrangement in the larger cities included sey- 
eral congregations, while, however, each of these had 
but one elder or bishop; that the principle of congre- 
gational polity thus from the begittning was neither 
democratic nor aristocratic, but monarchical. But this 
view is contradicted by the passages just quoted, in 
which the presbyters appear as a college, as well as 
by the associative tendency which entered into the 
very life of Christians from the beginning. The house- 
hold congregations (éck\ynciat car’ oixoy), which are 
often mentioned and greeted (Rom. xvi, 4, 5, 14, 15; 
1 Cor. xvi, 19; Col. iv, 15; Philem. 2), indicate mere- 
ly the fact that where the Christians had become very 
numerous they were accustomed to meet for edifica- 
tion at different places, and by no means exclude the 
idea of their organized union as a whole, or of their 
being governed by a common body of presbyters. 
Hence, accordingly, the apostolical epistles also are 
neyer addressed to a separate part, an ecclesiola in ec- 
clesia, a conyenticle, but always to the whole body of 
Christians at Rome, at Corinth, at Ephesus, at Philip- 
pi, at Thessalonica, etc., treating them in such case as 
a moral unity (comp. 1 Thess. i, 1; 2 Thess. i,1; 1 
Wort 2+ v, L sq, 312 Cor 1, 1,23) 11,1 squ; Col. iv, 
16; Phil. i, 1, etc.). Whether a full parity reigned 
among these collegiate presbyters, or whether one, 
say the eldest, constantly presided over the rest, or 
whether, finally, one followed another in such presi- 
dency as primus inter pares by some certain rotation, 
cannot be decisively determined from the N.'T. The 
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analogy of the J ewish synagogue leads here to no en- 
tirely sure result, since it is questionable whether a 
particular presidency belonged to its eldership as early 
as the time of Christ. Some sort of presidency, in- 
deed, would seem to be almost indispensable for ‘any 
well-ordered government and the regular transaction 
of business, and is thus beforehand probable in the 
case of these primitive Christian presbyteries, only 
the particular form of it we have no means to deter- 
mine” (Schaff, 7. c.). 

II. In the early Church (post-apostolic).—Very soon 
after the apostolic age the episcopacy arose, first in the 
congregational form, afterwards in the diocesan epis- 
copacy. See Eprscopacy. Until the full develop- 
ment of the latter, elders or presbyters were the high- 
est order of ministers. No trace of ruling elders, in 
the modern sense, is to be found in the early Church. 
There was a class of seniores ecclesie in the African 
Church, whom some writers have supposed to corre- 
spond to the ruling elder; but Bingham clearly shows 
the contrary. The name occurs in the writings of 
Augustine and Optatus. In the Diocletian persecu- 
tion, when Mensurius was compelled to leave his 
church, he committed the ornaments and utensils to 
such of the elders as he could trust, yidelibus senioribus 
commendabit (Optatus, lib. 1, p. 41). In the works of 
Optatus there is a tract called ‘‘ the Purgation of Felix 
and Czecilian,’’ where is mention of these seniores. 
Augustine inscribes one of his epistles, Clero, seniori- 
bus, et universe plebi: ‘‘To the clergy, the elders, and 
all the people” (£pist. 137). According to Bingham, 
some of these seniores were the civil optimates (magis- 
trates, aldermen); the Council of Carthage (A.D. 403) 
speaks of magistratus vel seniores locorum. Others 
4 were called seniores ecclesiastici, and had care of the 
utensils, treasures, etc., of the church, and correspond 
to modern churchwardens or trustees (Bingham, Orig. 
Eccles. bk. ii, ch. xix, § 19; Hitchcock, in Amer. Presb. 
Review, April, 1868). 

IV. In the modern Church.—i. In the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, the Church of England, and the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, the word ‘“‘ priest’ is generally 
used instead of “presbyter” or ‘elder’ to designate 
the second order of ministers (the three orders being 
bishops, priests, and deacons). See PRESBYTER ; 
PRIEST. 

2. In the Methodist Episcopal Church but two orders 
of ministers are recognised, viz. elders and deacons, 
the bishop being chosen as primus inter pares, or su- 
perintendent. See EprscopAcy. For the election, 
ordination, duties, etc., of elders, see the Discipline of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, pt. ii, ch. ii, § 15, and 
pt. iv, ch. vi, § 2. The presiding elder is appointed by 
the bishop, once in four years, to superintend a dis- 
trict. For the nature and functions of this office, see 
Presrpine ELDER. 

3. Among Congregationalists, the only Church offi- 
cers now known are elders (or ministers) and deacons. 
Ruling elders were recognised in the Cambridge plat- 
form (q. v.), and their duties particularly pointed out; 
but neither the office itself nor the reasons by which it 
was supported were long approved. Ruling elders 
never were universal in Congregationalism, and the of- 
fice was soon everywhere rejected (Upham, Ratio Dis- 
cipline, 1844, § 38, 39; Dexter, On Congregationalism). 

4, Among Presbyterian churches (i. e. all which 
adopt the Presbyterian form of government, whether 
designated by that name or not) there are generally 
two classes of elders, teaching and ruling elders. The 
teaching elders constitute the body of pastors; the rul- 
ing elders are laymen, who are set apart as assistants 
to the minister in the oversight and ruling of the flock. 
Together with the minister, they constitute “the Ses- 
sion,’’ the lowest judicatory in the Church. See PREs- 
BYTERIAN Courcu. They cannot administer the sac- 
raments, but aid at the Lord’s Supper by distributing 
| the elements to the communicants. 
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1. In Scotland, ruling elders constitute, with the 
ministers, the ‘‘ Kirk Session.” The Form of Govern- 
ment annexed to’ the Confession of Faith asserts that 
‘Cas there were in the Jewish Church elders of the peo- 
ple, joined with the priests and Levites in the govern- 
ment of the Church, so Christ, who hath instituted 
government and governors ecclesiastical in the Church, 
besides the ministers of the Word, with gifts for goy- 
ernment, and with commission to execute the same 
when called thereunto, who are to join with the minis- 
ter in the government of the Church, which officers 
reformed churches commonly call elders.” ‘‘ These 
elders are chosen from among the members, and are 
usually persons of tried character. After their accept- 
ance of office, the minister, in the presence of the con- 
gregation, sets them apart to their office by prayer, 
and sometimes by imposition of hands, and concludes 
the ceremony of ordination with exhorting both elders 
and people to discharge their respective duties. They 
have no right to teach or to dispense the sacraments. 
‘They generally discharge the office, which originally 
belonged to the deacons, of attending to the interests 
of the poor; but their peculiar function is expressed 
by the name ‘‘ruling elders;” for in every question 
of jurisdiction they are the spiritual court of which the 
minister is officially moderator, and in the presbytery 
—of which the pastors within the bounds are officially 
members—the elders sit as the representatives of the 
several sessions or consistories’ (Hill’s Theolog. Instit. 
pt. ii, sec. ii, p.171). In the Established Church of 
Scotland elders are nominated by the Session, but in 
unestablished bodies they are freely chosen by the 
people’’ (Eadie, Eccl. Cyclop. s.v.). The United Pres- 
byterian Church has the following rules on the subject: 
‘1. The right of electing elders is vested solely in the 
members of the congregation who are in full commu- 
nion. 2. No fixed number of elders is required, but 
two, along with the minister, are required to constitute 
a Session. 38. When the Session judge it expedient that 
an addition should be made to their number, the first 
step is to call a meeting of the congregation for the 
purpose of electing the required number. . . . 6. At the 
meeting for election a discourse is generally delivered 
suitable to the occasion. Full opportunity is first of 
all given to the members to propose candidates. The 
names are then read over, and, after prayer, the yotes 
are taken, and the individuals having the greatest 
number of votes are declared to be duly elected. 7. 
After the election the call of the congregation is inti- 
mated to the elders elect, and on their acceptance the 
Session examines into their qualifications, and, if sat- 
isfied, orders an edict to be read in the church. 8. At 
the time mentioned in the edict, which must be read 
on two Sabbath days, the Session meets, the elders 
elect being present. After the Session is constituted, 
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if no objections are brought forward, the day of ordina- | 


tion is fixed, If objections are made, the Session pro- 
ceeds to inquire into and decide on them. 9. On the 
day of ordination, the moderator calls on the elders 
elect to stand forward, and puts to them the questions 
of the formula, Satisfactory answers being given, 
the minister proceeds to ordain or set them apart by 
prayer to the office of ruling elder. Immediately af. 
terwards the right hand of fellowship is given to the 


elders present, and the whole is followed by suitable 
exhortations” (Madie, s. v.). 

2. The Form of Government of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States (bk. i, ch. v) contains the 
following: ‘‘ Ruling elders are properly the represent- 
atives of the people, chosen by them for the purpose 
of exercising government and discipline, in conjunc- 
tion with pastors or ministers. This office has been 
understood, by a great part of the Protestant reformed 
churches, to be designated in the holy Scriptures by 
the title of governments, and of those who rule well, 
but do not labor in the word and doctrine” (1 Cor, xii, 
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28). Chap. xiii gives the rules for the election and 
ieee of ruling elders. Each congregation elects 
“Caccording to the mode most approved and in use in 
that congregation ;”’ and the whole procedure is very 
similar to that of the U. P. Church recited above. 
The ordination is “‘by prayer” and the “right hand 
of fellowship,”’ not by imposition of hands. The office 
is perpetual. The elders, with the pastor, constitute 
the Session; one elder from each church is a member 
of Presbytery and Synod; and one for every twenty- 
four ministers in each presbytery is sent to the General 
Assembly. 2 

In the Reformed Church the elders are chosen for 
two years only, by the congregation or by the Con- 
sistory (Constitution of the Ref. Dutch Church, ch. i, art. 
iii). They are entitled to membership in Classis and 
Synod as delegates (Constitution, ch. ii, art. iii). There 
is a form given in the book for their ordination, with- 
out imposition of hands. So also in the new liturgy 
prepared for the German Reformed Church. 

3. Ruling Elders.—The distinction between teach- 
ing and ruling elders originated with Calvin, and has 
diffused itself very widely among the churches which 
adopt the Presbyterian form of government; and the 
authority of the N.T. is claimed for it (see above, 2) 
in the Presbyterian ‘‘ Form of Government” (bk. i, ch. 
vy); in the Reformed Church Form of Ordination 
| (Constit. p. 118); in the Lutheran Church Formula of 
Government (ch. iii, § 6). The Congregationalists of 
New England admitted this distinction for a while 
(see above), but soon abandoned it. 

Calvin (Institutes, bk. iv, chap. iii, § 8) seeks a 
scriptural basis for lay eldership as follows: ‘‘Goy- 
ernors (1 Cor. xii, 2) I apprehend to have been per- 
sons of advanced years, selected from the people to 
unite with the bishops in giving admonition, and ex- 
ercising discipline. No other interpretation can be 
given of ‘ He that ruleth, let him do it with diligence’ 
(Rom. xii, 8). . . . Now that this was not the regula- 
tion of a single age experience itself demonstrates.” 
This passage, however, occurs first in the 3d edj 
of the Jnstitutes, 1543 ; it is not found in the edi 
of 1536 or 1539. The office of lay elders had exi 
before among the Unitas Fratrum, who were supposed 
to have borrowed it from the Waldenses; but these 
lay elders were only trustees or churchwardens. Cal- 
vin himself organized a lay eldership in Geneva, to be 
elected yearly, and seems afterwards to have sought 
a scriptural warrant for it. In so doing he formed a 
novel theory, viz. that of a two-fold eldership. ‘“ This 
cardinal assumption of a dual presbyterate was contro- 
verted by Blondel, himself a Presbyterian, in 1648, 
and again in 1696 by Vitringa, who, as Rothe says in 
his Anfdnge, ‘routed from the field this phantom of 
apostolic lay elders.’ Even the Westminster Assem- 
bly, when, in 1643, it debated the question of Church 
government, as it did for nearly four weeks, was care- 
ful not to commit itself to Calvin’s theory of lay pres- 
byters, refused to call them ruling elders, and in its 
final report in 1644 spoke of them as ‘other Church 
governors,’ ‘which reformed churches commonly call 
elders.’ Calyin’s theory has also been controverted by 
James P. Wilson in his Primitive Government of Chris- 


1 | tian Churches (1833), and by Thomas Smyth in his 
persons thus ordained by the minister and by the other | 


Name, Nature, and Functions of Ruling Elders (1845). 
The drift of critical opinion is now decidedly in this 
direction, Itis beginning to be conceded, even among 
Presbyterians of the staunchest sort, that Calvin was 
mistaken in his interpretation of 1 Tim. v, 17; that 
two orders of presbyters are not there brought to view, 
but only one order, the difference referred to being 
simply that of service, and not of rank. And if this 
famous passage fails to justify the dual presbyterate, 
much less may we rely upon the 6 zooicrdpevoc, év 
oovdy, ‘he that ruleth with diligence,’ of Rom. xii, 
8, or the kuBeorvijoecc, ‘ governments,’ of 1 Cor. xii, 28. 
In short, the jure divino theory of the lay eldership is 
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steadily losing ground. A better support is sought 
for it in the New-Testament recognition throughout of 
the right and propriety of lay participation in Church 
government; in the general right of the Church, as 
set forth by Hooker in his Ecclesiastical Polity, to gov- 
ern itself by whatsoever forms it pleases, provided the 
great end of government be answered; and in the 
proved fitness and efficiency of our present Presbyte- 
rian polity, as compared either with prelacy on the 
one side, or Congregationalism on the other” (Hitch- 
cock, in Am. Presb. Rev. 1868, p. 255). Dr. Thornwell 
(Southern Presb. Review, 1859; Spirit of the XIXth 
Century, Dec. 1843; reprinted in Southern Presb. Rev. 
July, 1867) sets forth a peculiar theory of the divine 
right of the ruling eldership, viz. that the ruling elder 
is the presbyter of the N. T., whose only function was 
to rule, while the preachers were generally selected 
from the class of elders. This view is also maintained 
by Breckinridge (Knowledge of God, subjectively con- 
sidered, p 629); and is refuted by Dr. Smyth, Prince- 
ton Review, vol. xxxiii (see also Princeton Review, xv, 
313 sq.). Principal Campbell (Theory of Ruling Elder- 
ships, Edinb. and Lond. 1866) aims to show that ‘‘el- 
der” in the N. T. always means pastor, and never 
means the modern ‘‘ruling elder” (see Brit. and For. 
Evan. Review, Jan. 1868, p. 222). He shows that the 
Westminster Assembly, after a long discussion, re- 
fused to sanction Calvin’s view; but he seeks to find 
lay elders, under another name, in Rom. xii, 8; 1 Cor. 
xii, 28, etc., and also in early Church History. For a 
‘triticism of his view, and a luminous statement of the 
whole subject of lay eldership, with a conclusive proof 
that there is no trace of it in the N. T., see Dr. Hitch- 
cock’s article in the Amer. Presb. Review, April, 1868, 
p- 253 sq. See also an able critical and historical dis- 
cussion of the subject in Dexter, Congregationalism 
(Boston, 1865), p. 120 sq. The scriptural right of lay 
elders is maintained in The divine Right of Church Gov- 
ernment, with Dr. Owen’s Argument in favor of Ruling 
Elders (New York, 1844, 12mo); in Miller, On Ruling 
Elders (Presb. Board, 18mo). See also King, E/der- 
ship in the Christian Church (N.Y. 1851) ; Muhlenberg, 
On the Office of Ruling Elders; M‘Kerrow, Office of 
Ruling Elders (London, 1846) ; Engles, Duties of Ruling 
Elders (Presb. Board); Smyth, Name, Nature, and 
Functions of Ruling Elders (N. Y. 1845, 12mo); Bing- 
ham, Orig. Eccles. bk. ii, ch. xx, § 19; Gieseler, Church 
History, vol. i, § 29; Neander, Planting and. Training, 
bk. i, ch. ii; Davidson, Eccl. Polity of N. T. ; Watson, 
Theol. Institutes, pt. iv, ch.i; Schaft, Apostolic Church, 
§ 132, 133; Rothe, Anfinge d. christlichen Kirche, § 28, 
29: Bilson, Perpetual Government of Christ’s Church ; 
Owen, Works (Edinb. 1851), xv, 504. 


B’ledd (Heb. Elad’, DON, whom God has applaud- 
ed; Sept. ’BAsdd, Vulg. Elad), a descendant of Ephra- 
im (1 Chron. vii, 21), but whether through Shuthelah 
(q. v.), or a son of the patriarch (the second Shuthelah 
being taken as a repetition of the first, and Ezer and 
Elead as his brothers), is not determined (see Ber- 
theau, Comment. zu Chronik, p. 82). B.C. post 1856. 
Perhaps he is the same with ELApAn (q. v.) in the 
preceding verse, who appears to haye survived, if iden- 
tical with Eran (Num. xxvi, 36). 


Blea’leh (Heb. Lialeh’, MmbDN, whither God has 
ascended, once Elale’, REDON, Num. xxxii, 37; Sept. 
’E\eady), a place on the east of Jordan, in the pastoral 
country, taken possession of and rebuilt by the tribe 
of Reuben (Num. xxxii, 8, 87). We lose sight of it till 
the time of Isaiah and Jeremiah, by both of whom it 
is mentioned as a Moabitish town, and, as before, in 
close connection with Heshbon (Isa. xv, 4; xvi, 9; 
Jer. xlviii, 34). It apparently lay close to the border 
of Reuben and Gad (Josh. xiii, 26), On the decline 
of Jewish power, Elealeh, with the whole Mishor, fell 
into the hands of the Moabites, and is thus included in 
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the woes pronounced by Isaiah on Moab (evi, 9): “T 
will water thee with my tears, O Heshbon and Elea- 
leh; for the alarm is fallen upon thy summer fruits 
and thy harvest.’”” Elealeh was still a large ilies 
in the time of Eusebius and Jerome, one mile from 
Heshbon (Onomast. s. v. ’ENecd\e, Eleale). The ex- 
tensive ruins of the place are still to be seen, bearing 
very nearly their ancient name, Z/-A’al, though with 
a modern signification, “the high,” a little more than 
a mile north of Heshbon (Robinson, Researches, ii, 278). 
It stands on the summit of a rounded hill commanding 
a very extended view of the plain, and the whole of 
the southern Belka (Burckhardt, Syria, p. 365; Sect- 
zen, 1854, p. 407). The whole surrounding plain is 
now desolate. The statements of all travellers who 
have visited it show how fully the prophetic curses 
haye been executed (Irby and Mangles, 1st ed. p. 471; 
Ritter, Pal. und Syr. ii, 1172; G. Robinson’s Padlest. 
and Syr. ii, 180 sq.).—Kitto, s. v.; Smith, s. v. 

Ble’asa (Edeacd, Alex. MS. ’Adacd; Vulg. La- 
isa), a place at which Judas Maccabeus encamped be- 
fore the fatal battle with Bacchides, in which he lost 
his life (1 Mace. ix, 5). It was apparently not far 
from Azotus (comp. ver.15). Josephus (Ant. xii, 11, 
1) has Bethzetho (BySZn2e), by which he elsewhere 
renders Bezeth. But this may be but a corrupt read- 
ing of Berzetha or Bethzetha, which is found in some 
MSS. for Berea in 1 Mace. ix,4. Elsewhere (War, i, 
1, 6), however, Josephus states that Judas lost his life 
in a battle with the generals of Antiochus Eupator at 
Adasa (q. v.), which is probably the correct reading 
here, since Adasa was where Judas had encamped on 
a former memorable occasion (1 Mace. vii, 40). It is 
singular that Bezeth should be mentioned in this con- 
nection also (see verse 19).—Smith, s. v. 


Ele’asah [many Zled’sah], the name (in the A. 
VY.) of two men (1 Chron. ii, 39; viii, 37; ix, 43), iden- 
tical Gin the Heb.) with that of two others (Jer. xxix, 
8; Ezra x, 22), more properly Anglicized ELAsAH 
(qux.). 

Eleatic School, the designation given to an early 
and brilliant sect of Greek philosophers. The name 
was bestowed in consequence of the residence or birth 
of the chiefs of the school at Elea or Velia, a town on 
the western coast of Italy, founded in 544 by the Pho- 
cwans, who abandoned their Ionian home rather than 
submit to the arms of Cyrus. The general character- 
istic of this type of speculation is the maintenance of 
a broad and irreconcilable distinction between the ap- 
parent and the intellectual universe—between transi- 
tory phenomena and eternal truth. It is thus con- 
trasted with the earlier Ionic School, which assumed 
material principles as the origin of the world, and with 
the Pythagorean School, which assigned a mathemat- 
ical basis for the creation. But it exhibited several 
points of contact with these more ancient doctrines, | 
and hence both Empedocles and Democritus are some- 
times enumerated among the Eleatics. In its wider 
aeceptation, the Eleatic philosophy includes the pan- 
theistic idealism of Xenophanes and Parmenides, and 
the sceptical materialism of Leucippus and Epicurus, 
embracing both extremes of metaphysical thought. 
It may thus be distributed into two main divisions : 

I. The Eleatic School proper, which asserted a di- 
vine unity to be the origin and essence of all things, 
regarded multiplicity as only the manifestation of the 
incessant activity of this divine unity, considered all 
change as merely phenomenal, and all temporal facts 
as only the transitory and deceitful shows of things, 
believing that the only true existence was the one in- 
discrete divine Essence, which underlay, determined, 
animated, and enclosed the whole sensible and intelli- 
gible order of the universe. J 

II. The Atomistic or Epicurean School, which con- 
fined attention to the earthly and material side of the 
problem, not denying the immaterial and spiritual, but 
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renouncing it as unattainable. Its position may be 
appreciated by comparing it with the modern schemes 
of Moleschott, Herbert Spencer, and Comte. It took 
note only of the temporal and perishable side of the 
universe, and established a foundation for its reason- 
ings by supposing the eternity and indestructibility of 
the elementary constituents of matter. 

Esse immortali primordia corpore debent, 

Dissolvi quo queque supremo tempore possint, 

Materies ut suppeditet rebus reparandeis. 
Thus the two branches of the school, or the two 
schools, starting from the same point, but pursuing di- 
vergent courses, arrived at exactly opposite conclu- 
sions. The Eleatics disregarded the sensible, the Epi- 
cureans the divine element; the former contemplated 
the imperishable, the latter the perishable aspects of 

‘the universe. But neither denied what they re- 

nounced. In the present article, the Eleatic School 
proper will alone be considered ; for a notice of the 
other branch, reference is made to the title EpP1CUREAN 
PHILOSOPHY. 

History of the Eleatic Philosophy.—The shadowy and 
impalpable character of the Eleatic doctrine renders it 
peculiarly difficult of determination, because it admits 
of many modifications, and of a great variety of expo- 
sitions and limitations. Another difficulty arises from 
the fact that the sources of our knowledge are confined 
to a few metrical fragments of Xenophanes and Par- 
menides, to the statements of their adversaries, Plato 
and Aristotle, to Diogenes Laértius, who is by no 
means a reliable witness, and to a few other relics of 
antiquity. There is, consequently, more uncertainty 
in regard to the tenets of this school, and to the inter- 
pretation given to them by their advocates, than in 
regard to any other of the Greek sects except the Py- 
thagorean. After all the diligence of Fiilleborn, Bran- 
dis, Karsten, Cousin, and other inquirers, there is much 
doubt whether we are ascribing to the Eleatic leaders 
positions which they deliberately held, or are imposing 
our own conjectural interpretations upon their doc- 
trines. The general complexion of the school is, how- 
ever, readily recognized. 

Thg Eleatic School is rather united by a common 
principle than by agreement in the application of the 
principle (y. Aristotle, Mfetaphysica, i, v). Each distin- 
guished philosopher of the sect creates his own scheme, 
and differs in procedure and in doctrine from the rest: 
hence it is impracticable to give any general exposi- 
tion which will be true for its whole development, and 
it therefore becomes necessary to consider the peculiar 
modifications which it assumed in the hands of its sue- 
cessive teachers. The principal expounders of the 
Eleatic philosophy were Xenophanes, Parmenides, 
Zeno, and Melipus: the first of these was its founder. 
The period during which they flourished may be con- 
sidered to extend over the century preceding the Pelo- 
ponnesian War. But the chronological data are con- 
fused and uncertain. 

Xenophanes.—Xenophanes of Colophon, in Asia Mi- 
nor, an exile from his native land, migrated to Sicily, 
and may have resided in Elea, whose foundation he 
celebrated in verse. The dates are uncertain; but 
Cousin, in an elaborate essay, fixes his birth in the 
40th Olympiad (B.C. 620-616), and he lived nearly a 
century. His philosophy was presented in a metrical 
form in his poem On Nature, of which fragments re- 
main, though they are too broken and obscure to give 
any clear revelation of his tenets. His leading doc- 
trines, as far as they can now be ascertained, appear 
to have constituted an indistinct, confused, and unde- 
veloped idealism, remarkable at the period of their 
introduction, but requiring expansion and rectification 
before they could be arranged in any harmonious sys- 
tem. They are rather germs of thought than precise 
principles. They needed the acute logical intellect 
of Parmenides to give them consistency, as the So- 
cratic speculations received definite form from Plato, 
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Parmenides probably deviated as far from the simple 
reveries of Xenophanes as Plato did from the practical 
maxims of Socrates. Xenophanes apparently adopted 
from Pythagoras, either directly or indirectly, the con- 
viction that there must be an ultimate term of being, 
which was not the sensible universe, but the divine 
intelligence. But Pythagoras distinguished between 
God and nature; while Xenophanes, by exaggerating, 
confused this distinction, and resolved everything into 
a single divine essence. He denied all beginning, 
and therefore denied that anything could become what 
it had not always been. The doctrine ex nihilo nihil 
Jit had with him a broader and deeper significance 
than it received from Epicurus, and his Roman expos- 
itor, Lucretius. If nothing commences and nothing 
becomes, then all things are eternal, and all things 
are one. The unity of the Godhead is thus asserted 
against polytheism; the individuality of the Deity 
against the dualism of conflicting forces. This antag- 
onism to the current creed and prevalent speculations 
is developed in his attacks on Homer, Hesiod, and the 
whole Hellenic mythology, and by his earnest repudia- 
tion of all anthropomorphism. The substantial reality 
of the sensible world is necessarily rejected: God and 
the universe are identified, and a close approximation 
is made to Spinozism, though not without essential 
differences. The only reality is the divine intelli- 
gence, cbprarra Te eivar vow kat dodvyoty (Diogenes 
Laért. ix, xix). Everything cognizable by the human 
senses represents merely the accidents and shows of 
things. The sensible world is in an unceasing flux, 
but the divine essence is unchanging, unchangeable, 
unmoving, incapable of being moved, impassive, eter- 
nal, infinite, though possessing spherical dimensions, 
uncompounded, one (aidtoyv-ad7reipov- Tay - dv -Ev-pé- 
TOLOY - akivynTov - dvwduVoY - avahynrov - GvodoY - OvTE 
ETEOOLOUMEVOY ELCEL, OUTE pULyVipEVoY GAw, Aristot. De 
Xenoph. i: ‘‘unum esse omnia, neque id esse mutabile, 
et id esse Deum, neque natum umquam, et sempiter- 
num, conglobata figura,’’ Cicero, Acad. Pr.ii, Xxxvii.). 
All change is but apparent—the restless play of colors 
on the surface of the immutable Existence—the inces- 
sant agitation of the waves on the bosom of the bound- 
less and unalterable deep. There is no denial of the 
actuality of sensible facts and changes; there is a de- 
nial of their reality ; they are shadows of the eternal, 
the mists and vapors that disguise and conceal the in- 
finite One. 

Unquestionably there are contradictions involved 
in this scheme, but the acceptance of antinomies is one 
of the most striking characteristics of the doctrines of 
Xenophanes. Naturally and necessarily he is brought 
to declare all things incomprehensible. Certain knowl- 
edge is thus impossible; all truth evaporates into opin- 
ion; scepticism is introduced—the scepticism which 
disregards the sensible as a delusion—the scepticism 
which excludes the eternal and the divine as unintel- 
ligible, or the scepticism which regards truth as unat- 
tainable. Thus the fundamental positions of the Ele- 
atics prognosticate the age of the Sophists, and the 
theories of the Epicureans the Pyrrhonists and the 
Neo-Platonists. 

It is not easy to discover the exact mode in which 
Xenophanes interpreted the order of the sensible crea- 
tion. The remarkable feature in his cosmogony is 
that he anticipated geology, and made it the basis of 
some of his deductions. He thus contributed to sci- 
ence the commencements of that marvellous investi- 
gation, as Pythagoras contributed the theory of the 
geometrical harmonies of the universe, and divined 
the Copernican system. It may appear a remarkable 
incongruity that, after identifying God and the uni- 
verse, and asserting the infinity, immutability, and 
eternity of the divine existence, Xenophanes and Par- 
menides should both have held the periodicity of the 
destruction of the world—the former by water, the lat- 
ter by fire. This conclusion may have been suggested 
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to the earlier philosopher by the fossil remains which 
he recognised as aqueous deposits; but it also results 
from the dogma that all things are in a perpetual flux 
except the one eternal existence. The phenomena 
change recurrently, the One remains unchanged. 

The Eleatic philosophy, in its first enunciation, was 

a crude idealism, extravagant in expression, if moder- 
ate in design. It was an anxious attempt to unite 
the operation of the omnipotence, omnipresence, and 
unity of the divine Intelligence with the recognition 
of his continual support and government of the cre- 
ation. It was a protest alike against the vain ab- 
stractions, the materialistic tendencies, and the poly- 
theistic creed of the Hellenic world; but in the en- 
deayor to avoid popular and philosophical errors, it fell 
into the opposite extreme, and became in tendency, 
though not in purpose, distinctly pantheistic. It is 
impossible to explain the connection between the Cre- 
ator and the creation—the distinction and the union of 
the intelligible and the sensible universe. To these 
heights the mind of man cannot soar. There is a truth 
of things sensible and a truth of things spiritual. 
Neither can be safely disregarded or misapprehended. 
The world of matter, with all its changes—the world 
of mind, with all its intuitions and reasonings, are as 
essentially real as the divine Being on whom they de- 
pend. But what the degree and mode of the depend- 
_ence—when the dependence is interrupted and the laws 
imposed upon creation come into action—what is the 
hidden spring of natural forces, who shall define ? 
If Xenophanes ran into errors as hazardous as those 
which he resisted, he is entitled to indulgent censure 
when it is considered that he was the first, or among 
the first, to introduce into Greek speculation worthy, 
if inadequate, conceptions of the grandeur, and glory, 

and ineffable sovereignty of the divine Intelligence. 

Parmenides.—The most illustrious name produced 
by the Eleatic School is that of Parmenides, the disci- 
ple, probably, of the founder of the sect. He was, by 
all accounts, a native of Elea (about 536 B.C.), and 
may have furnished, by his birthplace, the chief cause 
for the designation habitually bestowed upon this type 
of philosophy. He is frequently represented as the 
founder of dialectics, though this distinction is given 
by Aristotle to his pupil Zeno. He is, however, enti- 
tled to the credit of having given a more logical de- 
velopment to the views of his supposed teacher. So 
far as any authoritative exposition of his doctrines is 
concerned, we are in nearly as unfortunate a position 
as in the case of his predecessor. Insufficient frag- 
ments of his philosophical poem are preserved, but the 
rest of our knowledge must be obtained from the po- 
lemics of his adversaries, and from the statements of 
late compilers. He is commended by Aristotle for his 
perspicacity, and certainly gave greater coherence to 
the system espoused by him. In doing so he may 
haye improved its form at the expense of its elevation. 
The divinity of the universal Existence disappears ; 
for his point of departure is not the all-embracing In- 
telligence, but the abstract conception of being. In 
the main he agrees with Xenophanes, though he pre- 
sents his tenets in a different order and connection. 
He states precisely the antagonism between the judg- 
ments of the senses and the conclusions of the reason, 
but he leaves it undeveloped. This has been regarded 
as his most important addition to the Eleatic meta- 


physics, though the principle is latent and presupposed | 


in the whole speculations of the earlier philosopher. 
The fundamental position of his scheme is the contra- 
diction of entity and nonentity. What is cannot be 
non-existent; what is non-existent is not. But ev- 
erything that is, exists. Hence the universality and 
unity of existence must be admitted; and as nothing 
can spring from nothing, or proceed from non-exist- 
ence to existence, all existence is eternal and un- 
changeable. There is nothing but being; therefore 
there is a plenum without any vacuum, and all being is 
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thought. Being is limited, but limited only by itself, 
and embodied in a perfect sphere. It is independent 
of time, space, and motion, all of which are denied to 
have any absolute existence. It is a state of ever- 
lasting repose. All changes and motions are apparent 
only ; they are mere semblances. On this system be- 
ing is indestructible—a dogma which has returned 
upon us unexpectedly in the philosophy of Herbert 
Spencer, and those with whom he coincides, There 
is no loss or cessation of existence, only variation of 
species, or change of apparent condition. Everything 
is determined by an indwelling necessity—a law which 
is involved in the existence by which it is revealed. 

There is a singular accordance in the procedure of 
Parmenides and that of Des Cartes. The highest 
speculations of man roll, like the world on which he 
dwells, in one self-repeating orbit around the centre 
of attraction, deviating by slight deflections from the 
precisely-described track, but never departing so far 
as to destroy the uniformity of the course. Contrast- 
ed but connected schemes of thought succeed each 
other in each revolution like the seasons, and all “lead 
up the golden year.” 

In the physical application of his principles Par- 
menides recurred, like Xenophanes, to the procedure 
of the Ionic and Pythagorean schools, admitting an- 
tagonistic elements and forces, whose collisions and 
conjunctions produced the phenomena of the universe. 

Tn all these speculations, one main cause of bewil- 
derment and exaggeration is the oscitancy and im- 
palpability of abstract terms. We are at the mercy of 
the abracadabra with which the enchantments are at- 
tempted. The perplexity and hallucination resulting 
from loose and elastic phrases was of course most per- 
ilous and least suspected before logical science arose, 
and before metaphysicians distinguished between rig- 
orous thought and current expression. 

Such defects exposed the doctrines of Parmenides 
to the attacks of acute contemporaries, and led to the 
recognition of the necessity of precision in statement, 
and to the consequent examination of the strict import 
of terms and of the validity of arguments. Hence 
they furnished to his disciple the occasion of inaugu- 
rating logic. 

Zeno.—The relation of Zeno to Parmenides is the 
most certain fact connected with the filiation of the 
Eleatic School. He was pupil, friend, companion, and 
apologist. He was the only prominent member of the 
sect who was unquestionably a native of Elea. He 
defended and explained the dogmas of his preceptor ; 
but the mode of his exposition led to notable changes 
in the career of philosophy, and prepared the way for 
the Socratic irony, the Platonic dialectics, the Orga- 
non of Aristotle, and other developments scarcely less 
important. He became the inventor of regular dia- 
lectic procedure; but his claims in this respect are 
limited by the remarkable declaration of the Stagyrite 
in regard to his own labors, that his predecessors had 
only furnished examples of the forms of reasoning, 
while he had created the art (Sophist. Elench. sub fin.). 

Increase of logical precision may give greater con- 
sistency and intelligibility to a philosophical system, 
but it renders its errors and dangers more prominent. 
This was the case with Zeno’s presentation of the 
views of Parmenides. In urging the unreliability of 
the senses, and of inferences from observation, he ar- 
rayed experience against reason, and denied the valid- 
ity of the former. He acknowledged, at the same 
time, the impossibility of recognising in things sensible 
the unity which was alone real existence, and thus in- 
vited scepticism and provoked the age of the Sophists. 

Melissus.—There is no reason for believing that Me- 
lissus of Samos was directly or consciously connected 
with the Eleatic family, but he is habitually included 
in their number in consequence of substantial identity 
of doctrine. He confined his attention almost exclu- 
sively to the negative aspects of the system, endeay- 
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oring to demonstrate the unreality of the phenomenal 
world, and the inconsistency of ascribing time, motion, 
change, divisibility or limitation to the solitary Exist- 
ence. In representing being as infinite, he recoiled 
from the position of Parmenides and Zeno, and in 
some degree also from Xenophanes. He differed from 
them also in asserting that we can have no knowledge 
of the gods; and, according to Aristotle, inclined to 
materialism in his conception of the universal One. 
The Eleatic idealism was thus verging towards the 
form of doctrine propounded by Epicurus. It had com- 
pleted its course, and had swung round nearly to the 
opposite extreme from the point where it started. 

Whatever extrayagances may be justly charged 
upon this celebrated school, its services to speculation 
and to the cause of truth should be neither denied nor 
underrated. It was surely a splendid and meritorious 
office, in the dawn of systematic philosophy, to awaken 
the minds of men to the recognition of the vain and 
evanescent character of all temporal things ; to protest 
against the delusions of Polytheism; to direct atten- 
tion to a supreme and omnipresent Intelligence, per- 
fect in all attributes; to unveil the everlasting truth 
which was latent, but active, beneath all material and 
transitory forms; and to bring the reason of man into 
direct communion with the sovereign Power of the 
universe, in which he and all things else ‘‘ lived, and 
moved, and had their being.”” In discharging this 
high function, the Eleatics promoted physical specula- 
tion, laid the foundations of logic, and perhaps of 
rhetoric, and introduced the argumentative dialogue 
which was employed with such consummate genius by 
Plato. 

There is a most profound significance in the obser- 
vation made by Aristotle in regard to Parmenides, that, 
“looking up to the whole heavens, he declared the one 
only Being to be God.” This seems to have been the 
distinctive purport of the Eleatic School, though it was 
soon obscured, and ultimately discarded ; but it prop- 
agated itself by a secret growth, and allied itself with 
other forms of speculation. 

Literature.—Plato, Sophista, Parmenides; Aristotle, 
De Xenophane, Zenone et Gorgia; Metaphysica, lib. i, 
cap. v; Diogenes Laértius; Bayle, Dict. Hist. et Crit. 
s. v. Xenophane ; Roschmann, Diss, Hist. Philosoph. de 
Xenophane (Altona, 1729); Fiilleborn, Liber de Xeno- 
phane, Zenone, Gorgia, Aristoteli vulgo tributus, partim 
ilustratus commentario (Hal. 1789); Fragments of 
Xenophanes and Parmenides (Zullichau, 1795); Van 
der Kemp, Parmenides (Edmex, 1781); Gundling, 0d- 
servations on the Philosophy of Parmenides; Brandis, 
Comm. Eleaticarum pars i (Altona, 1813); V. Cousin, 
Nouveaux Essais Philosophiques (Paris, 1828); Rosen- 
berg, De Eleatice philos. primordits (Berl. 1829); Kar- 
sten, Philosophorum Gree. veterum Reliquie (Bruxelles, 
1830) ; Mullach, Aristotelis de Melisso lib. Disputationes 
(Berol. 1846); Lewes, Hist. of Philosophy (Lond. 1867, i, 
67 sq.) ; Ueberweg, Gesch. d. Philosophie, i, 47; and the 
various historians of Greek philosophy. (G. F. H.) 


Blea’zar (Heb. Elazar’, MISDN, whom God has 
helped; Sept. and N.T.’ENedZap; from the Grecized 
form 'E\edZapoc [found in Maccabees and Josephus], 
came by contraction the later name Ad&apoc, Laza- 
rus), & common name among the Hebrews, being borne 
by at least six persons mentioned in Scripture, besides 
several in the Apocrypha and Josephus. See also 
Evmzer. 

1, The third son of Aaron, by Elisheba, daughter of 
Amminadab, who was descended from Judah, through 
Pharez (Exod. vi, 23; xxviii, 1; for his descent, see 
Gen. xxxvili, 29; xlvi,12; Ruth iv, 18, 20), He mar- 
ried a daughter of Putiel, who bore him Phinehas 
(Exod. vi, 25). After the death of Nadab and Abihu 
without children (Lev. x, 1; Num. iii, 4), Eleazar was 
appointed chief over the principal Levites, to have the 
oversight of those who had charge of the sanctuary 
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(Num. iii, 32). With his brother Ithamar he minis- 
tered as a priest during their father’s lifetime, and im- 
mediately before the death of their father he was in- 
vested on Mount Hor with the sacred garments, as the 
successor of Aaron in the office of high-priest (Num. 
xx, 28). B.C. 1619. One of his first duties was, in 
conjunction with Moses, to superintend the census of 
the people (Num. xxvi, 3). He also assisted at the in- 


auguration of Joshua, and at the division of spoil taken - 


from the Midianites (Num. xxvii, 22; xxxi,21). Af- 
ter the conquest of Canaan by Joshua, he took part in 
the distribution of the land (Josh. xiv,1). The time 
of his death is not mentioned in Scripture; Josephus 
says it took place about the same time as Joshua's, 25 
years after the death of Moses. He is said to have 
been buried in “the hill of Phinehas” his son (Josh. 
xxiv, 33), where Josephus says his tomb existed (Ant. 
vy, 1, 29), or possibly a town called Gibeath-Phinehas 
(Gesenius, Thesaur. p. 260, b). The high-priesthood is 
said to have remained in the family of Eleazar until 
the time of Eli, a descendant of Ithmar, into whose 
family, for some reason unknown, it passed until it 
was restored to the family of Eleazar in the person of 
Zadok (1 Sam. ii, 27; 1 Chron. vi, 8; xxiv, 3; 1 Kings 
ii, 27; Josephus, Ant. viii, 1, 3).—Smith, s.v. See 
HIGH-PRIEST. 

2. An inhabitant of Kirjath-jearim, on the “hill” 
(335), who was set apart by his fellow-townsmen to 
attend upon the ark, while it remained under the roof 
of his father Abinadab, after it had been returned to 
the Hebrews by the Philistines (1 Sam. vii,1, 2). B.C. 
1124. His service in this capacity was doubtless some- 
what irregular, but justifiable under the circumstances; 
for there is no evidence that he belonged to the priest- 
ly order, although it is probable that he was of a Le- 
vitical family (who were not allowed to towch the ark, 
but had only the general charge of it, Num. iii, 31; iv, 
15). He seems to haye continued to exercise this sole 
care of the sacred deposit for the twenty years that in- 
tervened till the judgeship of Samuel (1 Sam. vii, 1), 
although the ark remained in the same place much 
longer (1 Chron. xiii, 7). 

3. A Levite, son of Mahli, and grandson of Merari. 
B.C. cir. 1618. He is mentioned as having had only 
daughters, who were married by their ‘“ brethren” (i. 
e. their cousins) (1 Chron. xxiii, 21,22; xxiv, 28). 

4. The son of Dodo the Ahohite CAAN-53), Ite. 
possibly a descendant of Ahoah, of the tribe of Benja- 
min (1 Chron. viii, 4); one of the three most eminent 
of David’s thirty-seven distinguished heroes (1 Chron. 
xi, 12), who ‘‘ fought till his hand was weary” in main- 
taining with David and the other two a daring stand 
against the Philistines after ‘‘the men of Israel had 
gone away.” He was also one of the same three 
when they broke through the Philistine host to gratify 
David's longing for a drink of water from the well of 
his native Bethlehem @ Sam. xxiii, 9,10,13). B.C. 
cir. 1046, See Davin. 

5. Son of Phinehas, and associated with the priests 
and Levites in taking charge of the sacred vessels re- 
stored to Jerusalem after the Exile (Ezra viii, 33). 
B.C. 459. He is probably the same with one of those 
who encompassed the walls of Jerusalem on their com- 
pletion (Neh. xii,42). B.C. 446. It does not appear 
from these passages, however, that he was necessarily 
a priest or even a Levite. 

6. One of the descendants (or citizens) of Parosh, 
an Israelite (i. e. layman) who renounced the Gentile 
wife whom he had married on returning from Babylon 
Oy x, 25). B.C.410. Possibly he is the same with 

o. 5, 

7. The first-named of the ‘principal men and learn- 
ed”’ sent for by Ezra to accompany him to Jerusalem 
(1 Esd. viii, 43); evidently the Exrezer (q. v.) of the 
Heb. text (Ezra viii, 16). 

8. According to Josephus, the Jewish high-priest, 
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brother and successor of Simon the Just, and son of 
Onias I, whose correspondence with Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus resulted in the Septuagint (q. v.) translation 
being made (Ant. xii, 2, 5 sq.; 4, 4). See Hicu- 
PRIEST. 

9. Surnamed AvARAN (1 Mace. ii, 5, Avapdy, or 
Adpay, and so Josephus, Ant. xii, 6, ASE as kate al 
Mace. vi, 43, the common reading 6 Lavaoay arises 
either from the insertion of C by mistake after O, or 
from a false division of EXeaZapoc¢ Avaody), the fourth 
son of Mattathias, who fell by a noble act of self-de- 
votion in an engagement with Antiochus Eupator, 
being crushed to death by the fall of an elephant which 
he stabbed under the belly in the belief that it bore 
the king, B.C. 164 (1 Mace. vi, 43 sq.; Josephus, Ant. 
xii, 19, 4; War, i, 1, 5; Ambrose, De offic. min. 40). 
In a former battle with Nicanor, Eleazar was appoint- 
ed by Judas to read “the holy book’’ before the at- 
tack, and the watchword in the fight—“‘the help of 
God”—was his own name (2 Mace. viii, 23). 

The surname ‘‘Avaran’”’ is probably connected with 
Arab. havar, ‘*to pierce an animal behind” (Michae- 
lis, s. v.). This derivation seems far better than that 
of Rédiger (Ersch u. Gruber, s. v.) from Arab. khava- 
ran, ‘‘an elephant-hide.” In either case the title is 
derived from his exploit. 

10. A distinguished scribe (B\eaZapoc . . . roy 
TOWTEVvOvTWY yoatpwarewy, 2 Macc. vi, 18) of great 
age, who suffered martyrdom during the persecution 
of Antiochus Epiphanes (2 Mace. vi, 18-31). B.C. cir. 
167. His death was marked by singular constancy 
and heroism, and seems to have produced considerable 
effect. Later traditions embellished the narrative by 
representing Eleazar as a priest (De Macc. 5), or even 
high-priest (Grimm, ad Macc. 1. c.). He was also 
distinguished by the nobler title of ‘‘the proto-martyr 
of the old covenant,”’ ‘‘the foundation of martyrdom” 
(Chrysost. Hom. 3 in Mace. init. Comp. Ambrose, De 
Jacob. ii, 10). For the general credibility of the his- 
tory comp. Grimm, Fxcurs. iiber 2 Mace. vi, 18-viii, in 
Exeg. Handb.; also Ewald, Gesch. iv, 341, 532. See 
MACCABEES. 

The name Eleazar in 3 Macc. vi appears to have 
been borrowed from this Antiochian martyr, as be- 
longing to one weighed down by age and suffering, and 
yet ‘‘helped by God.”—Smith, s. v. 

11. The father of Jason, ambassador from Judas 
Maccabzeus to Rome (1 Mace. viii, 18). B.C. 161. 

12. Son of Eliud and father of Matthan, which last 
was the grandfather of Joseph, Christ’s reputed father 
(Matt.i,15). B.C. cir. 150. 

13. A priest mentioned by Josephus as having 
charge of the Temple treasures, who sought to divert 
Crassus from pillaging the sanctuary by the largess 
of a beam of gold (Ant. xiv, 7, 1). 

14, A son of Boéthus, whom Archelaus put into the 
high-priesthood in place of his brother Joazar, but soon 
displaced by Jesus the son of Sie (Josephus, Ant. xvii, 
i Saeil0)s 

8, Son of Ananus (or Ananias), made high-priest 
in the room of Ishmael (son of Phabi) by Gratus, who 
deposed him after one year in fayor of Simon son of 
Camithus (Josephus, Ant. xviii, 2,2). While a youth, 
his boldness led him, as prefect of the Temple, to ad- 
vise the Jews to refuse all foreign presents (Josephus, 
War, ii, 17, 2). He had been seized by the Sicarii as 
a hostage for ten prisoners of their own number (Ant. | 
xx, 9, 3). He was one of the generals chosen by the 
Jews for Idumxa during the revolt under Cestius 
(War, ii, 20, 4). 

16. Son of Dinzus, a robber who for many years 
infested the mountains of Samaria, whose troop was at | 
length broken up by Cumanus (Josephus, Ant. xx, 6, 
1). He was himself captured by stratagem and sent 
to Rome by Felix (. 8, 5). He seems to be the same 
with the notorious rebel commander of Massada, at 
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whose instigation the desperate garrison committed | 


ELECT 


ie (War, vii, 8-9; comp. Ant. xx,1,1; War, ii, 
Oo, 4). 

17. A companion of Simon of Gerasa; sent by the 
latter to endeavor to persuade the garrison of Herodi- 
um to capitulate, but indignantly put to death by them 
(Josephus, War, iv, 9, 5). 

18. A young Jew of great valor in the siege of Ma- 
cherus by Bassus; captured by Rufus, but released 
by the Romans on condition of the surrender of the 
fortress (Josephus, War, vii, 6, 4). 

19, A Jewish conjuror whom Josephus speaks of 
having seen exorcise demons in the presence of Ves- 
pasian and his officers by means of a magical ring 
(Ant. viii, 2, 5). 

20. A son of Sameas, and born in Saab in Galilee, 
who performed a heroic act of valor and self-deyotion 
during the final siege of Jerusalem (Josephus, War, 
oe ig CHOY 

21. Son of Simon, and ringleader of the Zealots in 
the final convulsions of the Jewish nation (Josephus, 
War, iv, 4,1). He first appears as possessor of a 
large amount of plunder from the Romans under Ces- 
tius, which gaye him control of public affairs (7d. ii, 20, 
3). During the siege by Titus he held the Temple 
against the other factions (¢. v, 1, 2), being supplied 
by the sacred stores of provisions (#). 3); but at length 
he formed a coalition with one of these opponents, 
John of Gischala, who occupied the remainder of the 
eastern part of the city (7. v, 6,1), having lost his 
vantage by a stratagem of the latter @). 3,1). See 
the full account under JERUSALEM. 

Eleazar (in Armenian Lghiazar), an Armenian 
patriarch, was born at Anthab, in Syria. In 1650, 
David, the patriarch of Constantinople, was ejected 
from his seat, and Eleazar elected in his place. He 
held this position only for two years, for in 1652 Phil- 
ip, the patriarch of Etchmiadzin, and supreme head of 
the Church, arrived at Constantinople, expelled Elea- 
zar, and consecrated John of Meghin, who, in turn, 


was soon ejected by the intrigues of Eleazar, The 
see then remained vacant for some time. Eleazar 


went to Jerusalem, in compliance with an invitation 
of the patriarch of that city, Azduadzadur, who wished 
his assistance in a quarrel with the Greeks, and prom- 
ised to make him his successor. While residing in 
the convent of St. James, Eleazar discovered a treasure 
of 100,000 pieces of gold and 100,000 pieces of silver. 
After many troubles with Turkish officials and several 
imprisonments, he succeeded in obtaining possession 
of the convent. He built a church, called after the 
residence of the chief patriarch of the Armenians, 
Etchmiadzin, and caused himself to be elected inde- 
pendent patriarch of Jerusalem. He was expelled in 
1664, and again, after having regained possession of 
the dignity, in 1668, when he was succeeded by a per- 
sonal enemy, Martyr. The people, dissatisfied with 
this change, replaced Azduadzadur, after whose death 
Eleazar took forcible possession of the patriarchal see. 
He maintained himself in this position until 1680, 
when, after the death of James IV, the patriarch of 
Etchmiadzin, he assumed the title of patriarch of all 
the Armenians. A subsequent election confirmed him 
in this position, and in 1682 he took up his residence 
in Etchmiadzin. His chief aim as head of the Arme- 
nian Church was to put an end to internal dissensions. 


He died at Etchmiadzin in 1691.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 


Générale, xv, 791. (A.J.8.) 

Eleazu’rus (a strange rendering for ’EudceBoc, 
Alex. MS. ’EdudorBoc,Vulg. Eliasi), one of the Levit- 
ical musicians who married a Gentile wife after the re- 
turn from Babylon (1 Esdr. ix, 24); evidently the 
ELIASHIS (q, v.) of the Heb. text (Ezra x, 24). 

Blect, a term sometimes applied in the ancient 
Church (1) to the whole body of baptized Christians, 
who were called ayo, ledecrol, saints, elect ; @) to 
the highest class of catechumens elected to baptism ; 
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(8) at other times to the newly baptized, as especially 
admitted to the full privileges of their profession, and 
sometimes called the perfect. 

Ascetics, who at one time were considered the most 
eminent of Christian professors, were called the elect 
of the clect.—Bingham, Orig. Eccles. bk. x, ch. ii, § 95. 
See CATECHUMENS. 


Electa or Ecrecra (‘Ex\exry, Auth. Vers. “ elect” 
lady). According to Grotius, Wetstein, and some oth- 
er critics, this word is used as a proper name in the ad- 
dress of John’s second epistle,‘O IpecBirepoc 'Ex\ex- 
ry Kupig—* The Presbyter to the Lady Eclecta.” This 
meaning is advocated by bishop Middleton, in his trea- 
tise on the Doctrine of the Greek Article (2d edit. Cam- 
bridge, 1828, p. 626-629). He adduces in support of it 
several epistolary inscriptions from Basil, in which the 
name precedes, and the rank or condition in life is sub- 
joined, such as Evorabip iarpy—Acovrip copiory— 
Booropiy émikiry—Mayyynpuavy Kopte: none of 
these, however, are purely honorary titles. To meet 
the objection that the sister of the person addressed is 
also called Eclecta in verse 13, he suggests that the 
words ri¢’Ex\exrije are a gloss, explanatory of cov. 
But this is mere conjecture, unsupported by a single 
manuscript ; and such a gloss, if occasioned (as bishop 
Middleton supposes) by the return to the singular 
number, would more naturally have been inserted af- 
ter oe, in which position, however unnecessary, it 
would at least produce no ambiguity. Some writers, 
both ancient and modern, have adopted a mystical in- 
terpretation, though contrary to the usus loguendi, and 
to all apostolic usage, and suppose with Jerome that 
the term éc\ex7) referred to the Church in general, 
or with Cassiodorus; to some particular congregation. 
The last-named writer (born A.D. 470, died 562), in his 
Complextones in Epistolas, etc. (London, 1722, p. 136), 
says, ‘‘ Johannes—electze domine scribit ecclesiz, fili- 
isque ejus, quas sacro fonte genuerat.”” Clemens Al- 
exandrinus, in a fragment of his Adumbrationes, at- 
tempts to combine the literal and the mystical mean- 
ings—‘“‘ Scripta vero est ad quandam Babyloniam Elec- 
tam nomine, significat autem electionem ecclesize sanc- 
tx’’ (Opera, ed. Klotz, iv, p. 66). The Auth. Version 
translates the words in question ‘‘the elect lady,” an 
interpretation approved by Castalio, Beza, Mill, Wolf, 
Le Clere, and Macknight. Most modern critics, how- 
ever—Schleusner and Breitschneider, in their lexi- 
cons; Bourger (1763), Vater (1824), Géschen, and Tis- 
chendorf (1841), in their editions of the N. Testament ; 
Neander (Planting of the Church, ii, 71), De Wette 
(Lehrbuch, p. 339), and Liicke (Commentary on the Epis- 
tles of St. John, p. 314-3820, Eng. transl.)—agree with 
the Syriac and Arabic versions in making Kupia a 
proper name, and render the words ‘‘to the elect Cyria.”’ 
(See Gruteri Inscript. p. 1127.) Lardner has given a 
copious account of critical opinions in his History of 
the Apostles and Evangelists, c. xx (Works, vi, 284-288). 
—Kitto, s.v. See also Heumann, De Cyria (Gotting. 
1726); Rittmeier, De éerecry Kupia (Helmst. 1706) ; 
Knauer, Ueber écexry Kupia (in the Theol. Stud. u. 
Krit. vi, 452 sq.); Amer. Presb. Rev., Jan. 1867. 
Joun (Tnirp Errstye oF). 


Election of Clergy. How far the people had a 
right in the election of ministers in the early Church 
is a question that has been much disputed. 

1, The account in Acts i, 15 of the choice of an apos- 
tle in place of Judas is cited as proof that even the 
apostles would not elect without the voice of the 
Church at Jerusalem. So in the choice of the deacons 
(Acts vi), the people ‘chose Stephen and set him be- 
fore the apostles.” On the other hand, the apostles 
themselves appointed elders, and St. Paul empowered 
Titus and Timothy to do the same (Acts xiy, 23; 2 
Tim. ii, 1; Tit. i, 5); though some interpret the word 
xXewworovety, in these passages, as implying ordination 
only, and not excluding a previous election by the 
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people. Compare also Acts xv,1; 1 Cor.v,2; 2Cor. 
viii, 19. 

2. Clemens Romanus (+ 100) (Zpist. ad Corinth. i, 
§ 44) asserts that the apostles appointed bishops and 
deacons with the concurrence of the whole Church. 
It is clear, from Clement’s statement, that in his time 
the Church had a share in the appointment of its min- 
isters. Cyprian (+ 258) testifies to the share of the 
people in the election of bishops and elders, calling it 
matter of divine authority that ‘‘sacerdos plebe pre- 
sente sub omnium oculis deligatur, et dignus atque ido- 
neus publico judicio ac testimonio comprobetur’’ (Epist. 
68). Bingham cites Lampridius (Vit. Alex. Severi, c. 
45) as stating that the emperor (A. D. 222-235) gave 
the people a negative vote in the appointment of proc- 
urator, on the express ground that “ what the Chris- 
tians did in the election of their priests and ministers, 
should certainly be allowed the people in the appoint- 
ment of governors of provinces.” 

3. Even after the establishment of the hierarchy, it 
seems to have been usual for the clergy or presbytery, 
or the sitting bishop or presbyter, to nominate a per- 
son to fill the vacant office, and then for the suffrages 
of the people—not merely testimonial, but really elec- 
tive suffrages—to be taken. Bingham sums up the 
facts (Orig. Eccles. bk. iv, chap. ii) in substance as fol- 
lows: 1. No bishop could be obtruded upon an ortho- 
dox people against their consent (in case a majority 
were heretics or schismatics, the case was otherwise 
provided for): when they agreed upon a deserving 
bishop, they were usually gratified in their choice. 
The emperor Valentinian III held it to be a crime in 
Hilary of Arles that ‘‘he ordained bishops against the 
consent and will of the people.’”’ 2. In many cases the 
voices of the people prevailed against the nominations 
of the bishops. 3. The modes of voting illustrate the 
power of the people in the elections; if they were 
unanimous for or against a man, they cried out ‘‘ wor- 
thy” or “‘unworthy” (aoc, avakiog; dignus, indignus). 
If they were divided, they expressed their dissent in 
accusations, or even in tumults. There are instances 
in which persons were brought by force to the bishop 
to be ordained, or were elected to the office by accla- 
mation. It was decided by the fourth Council of Car- 
thage, that as the bishop might not elect clerks with- 
out the advice of his clergy, so likewise he should se- 
cure the consent, co-operation, and testimony of the 
people. The popular elections, however, became scenes 
of great disorder and abuse. A remarkable passage 
from Chrysostom (De Sacerd.) has been frequently 
quoted, and applies more or less to such elections, not 
only in Constantinople, but also in Rome, Alexandria, 
Antioch, and other large cities. He says: “Go and 
witness the proceedings at our public festivals, in 
which, more especially, according to established rule, 
the election of ecclesiastical officers take place. You 
will find there complaints raised against the minister 
as numerous and as various in their character as the 


| multitude of those who are the subject of Church goy- 


ernment. For all those in whom the right of election 
is vested split into factions. It is evident that there 
is no good understanding, either among themselves, or 
with the appointed president, or with the presbytery. 
One supports one man, and one another; and the rea- 
son of this is, that they all neglect to look at that point 
which they ought to consider, namely, the intellectual 
and moral qualifications of the person to be elected. 
There are other points by which their choice is deter- 
mined, One, for instance, says, ‘It is necessary to 
elect a person who is of a good family.’ Another 
would choose a wealthy person, because he would not 
require to be supported out of the revenues of the 
Church. <A third votes for a person who has come 
over from some opposite party. A fourth uses his in- 
fluence in favor of a relative or friend; while another 
lends his influence to one who has won upon him by 
fair speeches and plausible pretensions.” In order to 
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set aside these abuses, some bishops claimed an exclu- 
sive right of appointing to spiritual offices. In this 
way they gave offence to the people. In the Latin 
and African churches an attempt was made to secure 
greater simplicity in elections by introducing inéer- 
ventors or ‘‘visitors.’’ This did not, however, long 
continue. Another plan was to vest the election in 
members of the lay aristocracy. But the determining 
who these should be was left to caprice or accident; 
and the result was, that the right of election was taken 
out of the hands of the people, and vested partly in 
the hands of the ruling powers, and partly with the 
clergy, who exercised their right, either by the bish- 
ops, their suffragans and vicars, or by collegiate meet- 
ings, and this very often without paying any regard to 
the Church or diocese immediately concerned. Soime- 
times the extraordinary mode of a bishop’s designating 
his successor was adopted; or some one unconnected 
with the diocese, to whom a doubtful case had been re- 
ferred for decision, was allowed to nominate. But in 
these cases the consent of the people was presupposed. 
Patronage has prevailed since the fifth century ; but 
the complete development of this system was a work 
of the 8th and 9th centuries.—Bingham, Origines Ec- 
clesiastice, bk. iv, chap. ii; Farrar, Ecclesiastical Dict. 
s.v.; Riddle, Christian Antiquities, bk. ili, chap. xv; 
Coleman, Christian Antiquities, chap. vy. See PaTRon- 
AGE. 

Blection of Grace. On the history of the doc- 
trine of Election, see ARMiNIANISM; PREDESTINA- 
gion. We present here, I. A statement of the doc- 
trine from the Augustinian or Calvinistic point of 
view, by the Rev. C. Hodge, D.D., of Princeton; IT. 
A statement of the doctrine from the Methodist point 
of view; III. Some other conceptions of the doc- 
trine. 

I. Election from the Calvinistic Point of View.—The 
Scriptures speak, Ist, of the election of individuals to 
office, or to positions of honor and privilege. Thus 
Abraham was chosen to be the father of the faithful, 
and the depositary of the promise of redemption. Thus 
Jacob was chosen, in preference to Esau, to be the 
progenitor of the chosen people. In like manner, Saul 
was chosen by God to be king over Israel, and subse- 
quently David, and after him Solomon, were selected 
for the same high dignity. Thus also the prophets, 
and, under the new dispensation, the apostles, were 
chosen by God for the work assigned them. 
Bible speaks of the election of nations to special privi- 
leges. The Hebrews were chosen from all the nations 
of the earth to be God’s peculiar people. To them 
were committed the oracles of God. They were his 
inheritance. They received from him their laws and 
their religion, and were under his special guidance 
and protection. In Deut. vii, 6, it is said, ‘‘ Thou art 
an holy people unto the Lord thy God: the Lord thy 
God hath chosen thee to be a special people unto him- 
self, above all people that are upon the face of the 
earth ;” xxxii, 9, ‘The Lord’s portion is his people; 
Jacob is the lot of his inheritance ;” Rom. ix, 4, ‘‘ Who 
are Israelites; to whom pertaineth the adoption, and 
the glory, and the covenants, and the giving to the 
law, and the service of God, and the promises.” 3d. 
Besides this election of individuals and of nations to 
external advantages, the Scriptures speak of an elec- 
tion to salvation: 2 Thess. ii, 13, ‘‘ We are bound to 
give thanks always to God for you, brethren, beloved 
of the Lord, because God hath from the beginning 
chosen you to salvation, through sanctification of the 
Spirit and belief of the truth.” 

Of this election to eternal life all Augustinians teach, 
Jirst, that its objects are not nations, nor communities, 
nor classes of persons, but individuals, 1. Because 
neither the nations nor communities, as such, are 
saved. God did not choose all the nation of the Jews 
to salvation. Neither does he choose the nations of 
Christendom to eternal life; nor any organized Church, 
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| contrary, he was converted in the midst of his wicked 
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whether Papal or Protestant. 
are individual men. 

2. Because those chosen to salvation are chosen to 
“sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth, 
They are chosen ‘to be holy and without blame be- 
fore him in love” (Eph. i, 4). They are elect accord- 
ing to the foreknowledge of God the Father, through 
sanctification of the Spirit, unto obedience and sprink- 
ling of the blood of Jesus Christ” (1 Pet. i, 2). But 
nations and communities are not sanctified, or obedi- 
ent, or unblamable before God in love. 

3. We accordingly find that the elect are always ad- 
dressed as individuals. Paul, when writing to a num- 
ber of persons residing in Thessalonica, says, ‘‘God 
hath chosen you to salvation.” Writing to the Ephe- 
sians, he says, ‘‘God hath chosen us,” “‘having pre- 
destinated us.’’ Our Lord (John xiii, 18) says, “I speak 
not of you all; I know whom I have chosen; and 
again (John vi, 37), ‘‘ All that the Father giveth me 
shall come to me; and him that cometh to me I will 
in no wise cast out.”’ John xvii, 2, ‘Thou hast given 
him power over all flesh, that he should give eternal 
life to as many as thou hast given him.’ Ver. 9, ‘TI 
pray not for the world, but for those which thou hast 
given me.”” The Scriptures, therefore, clearly teach 
that the elect are certain individuals chosen out of the 
world to be tho heirs of salvation. 

Secondly. Augustinians hold that the ground of this 
election is the good pleasure of God. That is, that 
the reason why one person and not another is chosen 
to eternal life is to be found, not in what he is or does, 
distinguishing him fayorably from his fellow-men, 
but simply because so it seems good in the sight of 
God. All being equally guilty and unworthy, God, 
for the manifestation of his glory, and for the attain- 
ment of the highest ends, chooses some, and not oth- 
ers, to be vessels of mercy prepared beforehand unto 
glory. 

That such is the doctrine of the Scriptures on this 
subject is argued, 1. Because the Bible expressly says 
that election is of grace and not of works. It is not 
of works means that it is not what a man does that 
determines whether he is to be one of the elect or not. 
The apostle, in Rom. ix, 11, teaches that the choice of 
Jacob instead of Esau was made and announced before 
their birth, ‘‘that the purpose of God, according to 
election, might stand, not of works, but of him that 
calleth.” It matters not whether the election here 
spoken of be to eternal life or to temporal advantages. 
The apostle refers to this incident in proof of God’s 
sovereignty, and therefore he infers from it, ‘* It is not 
of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of 
God that showeth mercy” (ver. 16). In like manner, 
in ch. xi of the same epistle, he refers to the declara- 
tion made in the Old Test. to Elias: ‘‘ I have reserved 
unto myself seven thousand men who have not bowed 
the knee to the image of Baal;”’ and adds, ‘‘ Even so, 
then, at this present time there is a remnant according 
to the election of grace. And if by grace, then it is 
no more of works; otherwise grace is no more grace” 
(ver. 4-6), The mass of the Jews were cast off. A 
remnant was saved. That remnant consisted of those 
whom God chose. His choice was a sovereign one. 
It was of grace, and not of works. It was determined 
by the good pleasure of God, and not by what the ob- 
jects of that choice had done. Paul himself belonged 
to that remnant. He was an illustrious example of 
the sovereignty of God in election. He had done 
nothing to secure the favor of God. He was chosen 
to eternal life not because he repented and believed. 


He was converted not because he had faithfully used 
On the 
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career of persecution. He was brought to faith and 
repentance because, as our Lord says, ** He was a cho- 
sen yessel unto me, to bear my name betome the Gen- 
tiles, and kings, and the children of Israel’ (Acts ix, 
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15). Paul’s experience, as well as the teaching of the 
Holy Spirit, impressed upon his mind a deep convic- 
tion of the sovereignty of God in the salvation of men. 
He knew he had been chosen not for, but notwith- 
standing, his previous character and conduct. And 
he knew that, had he not been thus chosen, he would 
jhave perished forever. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that he valued this doctrine, or that he so often refers 
to himself as a monument of the grace of God in the 
election and salvation of sinners. In his epistle to 
the Galatians, after referring to the fact that he had 
“beyond measure persecuted the Church of God,” he 
adds, “It pleased God, who separated me from my 
mother’s womb, and called me by his grace, to reveal 
his Son in me” (Gal. i,15). See also Acts xxii, 14; 1 


Cor. xv, 9; 1 Tim. i, 15,16: ‘‘ Jesus Christ came into | 


the world to save sinners, of whom I am chief. How- 


beit for this cause I obtained mercy, that in me first | 


Jesus Christ might show forth all suffering, for a pat- 
tern to them which should hereafter believe in him to 
life everlasting.’’ Nothing could have pained the 
apostle more than that any one should attribute his 
conversion in any form or in any measure to himself. 
His constant and grateful acknowledgment was, ‘‘ By 
the grace of God I am what I am.” The negative 
statement that election is ‘‘not of works,” is often, as 
in the passages above cited, connected with the posi- 
tive assertion that it is of grace, or due to the sover- 
eign pleasure of God. 

2. It is not, however, merely in isolated passages 


that this doctrine is taught; it is elaborately proved | 


and vindicated. Thus, in 1 Cor. i, 17-31, the oppo- 
nents of Paul in Corinth had urged against him that 
he was neither a philosopher nor a rhetorician; he 
eame neither with ‘‘the wisdom of men” nor with 
“enticing words.’’? Paul’s answer to this objection is 
twofold. First, he shows that philosophy, or the wis- 
dom of men, had never led to the saving knowledge of 
God (i, 18-21); secondly, that when the true method 
of salvation was revealed, it was rejected by the wise. 
“Look at your calling, brethren,’ he says; see whom 
it is that God hath chosen. It is not the wise, the no- 
ble, or the great ; but God hath chosen the foolish, the 
weak, and the base. This was done with the design 
that no flesh should glory in his presence; no man 
was to be allowed to refer his conversion to himself. 
It is of God ye are in Christ Jesus, that he that glori- 
eth may glory in the Lord (i, 26-31). 

Thus, also, in Eph. i, 3-6, the apostle reminds his 
readers that God had blessed them with every spirit- 
ual blessing (v. 3). This he had done because he had 
chosen them in Christ before the foundation of the 
world, to be holy and without blame before him in 
love (vy. 4). He had thus chosen them to holiness, be- 
cause he had, according to the good pleasure of his 
will, predestined them to the high dignity of sonship 
(v. 5). He had thus predestined them to be his sons, 
in order to glorify his grace or unmerited love (v. 6). 
In these few verses the whole Augustinian doctrine on 
this subject is stated with the utmost clearness and 
precision. 

In the 8th chapter of the epistle to the Romans, the 
design of the apostle is to show the security of beliey- 
ers, Those who are in Christ shall never be con- 
demned; because they are justified; because they have 
the principle of spiritual life through the indwelling 
of the Holy Ghost; because they are the children of 
God; because the Spirit makes intercession for them: 
because those whom God foreknows, he predestinates : 
whom he predestinates, he calls: whom he calls, he 
justifies: whom he justifies, he glorifies. This 3 a 
chain which cannot be broken. Those in whom he 
fixes his choice, he predestines, as said in the Ephe- 
sians, to be his sons and daughters; and those whom 
he thus predestinates, he effectually calls or regener- 
ates; and those whom he regenerates, he will certainly 
save. All this the apostle confirms by a reference to 
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the infinite and immutable love of God. “If God se 
loved us,” he argues, ‘that he spared not his own Son, 
but delivered him up for us, how shall he not with him 
freely give us allthings? Who shall lay anything to 
the charge of God’s elect? It is God that justified. 
Who is he that condemneth? It is Christ that died, 
yea, rather, that is risen again, who is even at the 
right hand of God, who also maketh intercession for 
us.” 

It was a natural objection to the apostle’s doctrine 
that God had rejected the Jews and called the Gen- 
tiles; that it involved a violation of his promise to the 
patriarch Abraham. To this objection he gives, in the 
ninth chapter of his epistle to the Romans, a twofold 
answer. The one is, that the promise of salvation per- 
tained not to the natural, but to the spiritual children 
of Abraham; not to the ‘Icoai)\ kara caoKa, but to 
the Iopai\ cara rvevpa. The other is, that God acts 
as a sovereign in the dispensation both of temporal and 
of spiritual blessings. This he illustrates in the choice 
of Isaac instead of Ishmael, and of Jacob instead of 
Esau. Besides, he expressly claims this prerogative, 
saying to Moses, ‘‘I will have mercy on whom I will 
have mercy, and I will have compassion on whom I 
will have compassion.”’ 

To the objection that it is unjust thus to dispense or 
withhold mercy at his own good pleasure, Paul’s an- 
swer is, that any attribute which the Scriptures ascribe 
to God, and any prerogative which he actually exer- 
cises, we must admit rightfully to belong to him, If 
God, in his Word, claims this prerogative of having 
mercy on whom he will have mercy, and if he actually 
exercises it in his providence, and in the dispensation 
of his grace, it is vain for us to deny or to protest. 
The judge of all the earth must do right. 

Besides, as the inspired writer continues his argu- 
ment, if the potter has the right of the same mass of 
clay to make one vessel to honor and another to dis- 
honor, has not the infinite God the same right over his 
fallen creatures? Can any one complain if, to mani- 
fest his mercy, he saves some of the guilty children of 
men, and to manifest his justice he allows others to 
bear the just recompense of their sins? This is only 
doing what every good and wise human sovereign is 
expected and required to do. 

It cannot fail to be noticed that the character of the 
apostle’s doctrine is determined by the objections to 
it. Had he taught that God chooses as vessels of 
mercy those who he foresees will believe, and leaves 
to perish those who he foresees will reject the Gospel, 
there had been no pretext for the charge of injustice. 
It was because he taught that God gave repentance 
and faith to some and not to others that his opponents 
charged him with teaching what was inconsistent with 
impartial justice on the part of God. 

3. That God is sovereign in the election of the heirs 
of salvation is plain, because men are chosen to holi- 
ness; faith and repentance are gifts of God, and fruits 
of his Spirit. If it is election to salvation which se- 
cures repentance and faith, repentance and faith can- 
not be the ground of election. The passages of Scrip- 
ture already quoted distinctly assert that election pre- 
cedes and secures the exercise of faith. In Eph.i, 4, 
it is said, We were chosen, before the foundation of the 
world, to be holy. In chap. ii, 8, of the same epistle, 
it is said, ‘‘ Faith is the gift of God;”’ andin vy. 10, that 
we were foreordained unto good works. In Colos- 
sians, faith is said to be ‘of the operation of God” (ii, 
12). In Eph. i, 19, it is referred to ‘‘the mighty pow- 
er of God,” which wrought in Christ when he raised 
him from the dead. In 1 Pet. i, 2, it is said, we are 
elected ‘‘unto obedience and the sprinkling of the 
blood of Jesus Christ.’” Vocation, that is, regenera- 
tion, the fruits of which are faith and holy living, fol- 
lows election, as taught in Rom. viii, 30, “whom he 
did predestinate, them he also called.” Ina preceding 
verse of that chapter, it is said, we are predestinated 
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Esto be conformed to the image of his Son.” But con- 
formity to the image of Christ includes all that is good 
in us. Christ was exalted “to give repentance and 
forgiveness of sin’ (Acts v, 31). ‘If God peradven- 
ture will give them repentance to the acknowledging 
of the truth” (2 Tim. ii, 25). ‘‘ Hearken, my beloved 
brethren, hath not God chosen the poor of this world 
to be rich in faith” (James ii, 5). “It is of him ye are 
in Christ Jesus” (1 Cor. i, 30). It is, howeyer, un- 
necessary to multiply quotations. The Bible is full 
of the doctrine that regeneration is the gift of God; 
that all holy exercises are due to the working of his 
Spirit. All Christians recognise this truth in their 
prayers. They pray earnestly for the conversion of 
those dear to them. This takes for granted that God 
can and does change the heart; that all that pertains 
to salvation, the means as well as the end, are his 
gifts. If he gives us repentance—if the fact be due to 
him that we, and not others, turn from our sins to the 
living God, then surely he does not choose us and not 
others because of such repentance. 

4, Salvation is by grace. Grace is not mere benev- 
olence, nor is it love in the form in which God loves 
the holy angels. It is love to the unholy, the guilty, 
to enemies. It is mysterious love. It is compared to 
the instinctive love of a mother for her child, which is 
independent of its attractions. This is the most won- 
derful, and, perhaps, the most glorious of all the known 
attributes of God. We are distinctly told that the 
special object of the redemption of man was the reve- 
lation of this divine perfection ; it was for the manifes- 
tation ‘‘of the glory of the riches of his grace’’ (Eph. 
i, 6). He hath quickened us, raised us up, made us sit 
in heayenly places, ‘‘that in the ages to come he might 
show the exceeding riches of his grace in his kindness 
to us through Christ Jesus” (Eph. ii, 5-7). Such be- 
ing the design of redemption, it must, in all its stages, 
be a work of grace. It was a matter of grace that re- 
demption was provided for man and not for angels; 
it was a matter of grace that God gave his Son for our 
salvation. To make the mission of Christ a matter of 
justice, something to which our fallen race had a 
righteous claim, would alter the whole character of the 
Bible. The incarnation, sufferings, and death of the 
Son of God are everywhere set forth as manifestations 
of the unmerited and infinite love of God. But if a 
matter of grace that salvation was provided for the 
children of men, it was a matter of grace that the 
knowledge of the plan of salvation was communicated 
to some and not to others—to the Jews and not to the 
Gentiles. It is of grace that any sinner is justified, 
that he is sanctified and saved. From first to last sal- 
yation is of grace. To introduce the element of works 
or merit into any part of the plan vitiates its charac- 
ter. Itis expressly taught that regeneration or con- 
version, the fact that one man is converted and not 
another, is a matter of grace. This is what the apostle 
specially insists upon in the first chapter to the Corin- 
thians, already referred to. He calls upon his readers 
to look at their calling, to see who among them were 
called. It was not the wise or the great, but the fool- 
ish and the insignificant, whom God chose, for the very 
purpose that no flesh should glory in his presence. It 
was necessary that the subjects of salvation should 
feel and acknowledge that they were saved by grace ; 
that it was not for any merit of their own, not for any- 
thing favorably distinguishing them from others, but 
simply that God, and the riches and sovereignty of his 
grace, should be magnified in them. Such is the form 
of apostolic Christianity, and such is the form in which 
it reveals itself in the heart of the believer. His 
theory may be one thing, but his inward and, it may 
be added, his delightful consciousness is that he owes 
his salvation to the grace of God alone. 

5. The doctrines of the Bible are so related that one 
of necessity implies others. If the Scriptures: teach 
that men, since the Fall, are born in a state of sin and 
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cond&mnation, and are spiritually dead until renewed 
by the Holy Ghost ; if this death in sin involves en- 
tire helplessness, ‘or inability to any spiritually good; 
if regeneration, or effectual calling, is effected, not by 
the moral influence of the truth, or by those divine in- 
fluences common to all who hear the Gospel, but “ by 
the mighty power of God,” then of necessity the call- 
ing and consequently the election of those who are 
saved is a matter of sovereignty. If Christ, when on 
earth, raised some from the dead and not others, it 
was not anything in the state of one dead body as dis- 
tinguished from others which determined which should 
rise and which should remain in their graves. As 
this connection between doctrines exists, all the evi- 
dence which the Bible contains of one of the truths 
just mentioned is so much evidence in favor of the 
others. 

6. The system of doctrine with which these views are 
connected is frequently designated as Pauline. But 
this is a misnomer. Although clearly taught by the 
apostle Paul, these views are far from being peculiar to 
his writings. They not only pervade the Scriptures, 
but were inculcated with greater solemnity, clearness, 
and frequency by our blessed Lord himself than by 
any other of the messengers of God. He constantly 
addressed men as in a hopeless and helpless state of 
sin and misery, from which nothing but the almighty 
power of God could deliver them. Of the mass of 
mankind thus lying under the just displeasure of 
God, he speaks of those whom the Father had given 
him, who should certainly come to him, and whom he 
would without fail bring into his heavenly kingdom. 
He constantly refers to the good pleasure of God as 
the only assignable reason why one is saved and not 
another, ‘‘Many widows were in Israel in the days 
of Elias . . . . but unto none of them was Elias sent 
save unto Sarepta, a city of Sidon, unto a woman, and 
she was a widow. And many lepers were in Israel in 
the time of Eliseus the prophet, and none of them was 
cleansed saving Naaman the Syrian” (Luke iv, 25-27), 
* At that time Jesus answered and said, I thank thee, 
O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because thou hast 
hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast 
revealed them unto babes. Even so, Father; for so it 
seemed good in thy sight” (Matt. xi, 25, 26). ‘‘To 
you it is given to know the mysteries of the kingdom 
of God, but to others in parables; that seeing they 
might not see, and hearing they mi;sht not under- 
stand” (Luke viii, 10). ‘All that the Father hath 
given me shall come to me; and him that cometh to 
me I will in no wise cast out... . And this is the 
Father’s will which hath sent me, that of all which he 
hath given me I should lose nothing, but raise it up 
again at the last day” (John vi, 37, 39). ‘‘No man 
can come to me except the Father draw him; and I 
will raise him up at the last day” (v. 44). ‘‘ No man 
can come to me except it were given unto him of my 
Father” (vy. 65). ‘‘ Ye are not of the world, but I have 
chosen you out of the world” (John xy, 19). “ Ye be- 
lieve not because ye are not of my sheep, as I said 
unto you. My sheep hear my voice, and I know 
them, and they follow me: and I give unto them eter- 
nal life ; and they shall never perish, neither shall any 
man pluck them out of my hand. My Father, which 
gave them me, is greater than all; and no man is able 
to pluck them out of my Father’s hand. I and my 
Yather are one” (John x, 26-28), ‘‘ Thou hast given 
him power oyer all flesh, that he might give eternal 
life to as many as thou hast given him’’ (John xvii, 
2). ‘Thine they were, and thou gavest them me” 
(v. 6). ‘I pray not for the world, but for them which 
thou hast given me; for they are thine’ (v.9). “ Holy 
Father, keep through thine own name those whom 
thou hast given me” (v.11). ‘Father, I will that they 
also, whom thon hast given me, be with me where I 
am.’ Our Lord thus teaches that those who are saved 
are certain persons chosen out of the world and given 
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to him by the Father; that those thus given t®? him 
certainly come to him; that this certainty is secured 
by the drawing of the Father; an® that those thus 
given to him are certainly saved. 

7. There is an intimate relation between truth and 
Christian experience. The one accords with the other. 
What the Bible teaches of the sinfulness of man, the 
believer feels to be true concerning himself. What it 
teaches of the helplessness and dependence of the sin- 
ner, his own experience teaches him to be true; what 
is said of the nature and effects of faith answers to 
what he finds in his own heart. If, therefore, the Bi- 
ble teaches that it is of God, and not of himself, that 
the believer is in Christ Jesus; that he, and not oth- 
ers, repent and believe; that he has been made to 
hear the divine voice, while others remain deaf—this 
will find a response in the bosom of the experienced 
Christian. We consequently find all these truths im- 
pressed upon the common consciousness of the Church, 
as it finds expression in its liturgies, its prayers, 
praises, and confessions. ‘‘ Not unto us, not unto us, 
O Lord, but unto thy name be the glory,’”’ is the spon- 
taneous language of the believer’s heart. It is not in 
experimental religion, in the theology of the heart, 
that the children of God differ, but in the form in 
which the understanding undertakes to reduce these 
facts of Scripture experience to logical consistency. 

8. As there is this correspondence between the 
truths of the Bible and religious experience, there is a 
like analogy between the providence of God and the 
dispensations of his grace. He is not more sovereign 
in the one than in the other. It is of him that we 
were born in a Christian land and not heathendom ; 
among Protestants instead of in Spain or Italy; of 
Christian parents and in the bosom of the Church in- 
stead of being the children of the irreligious and im- 
moral. It is the ‘‘ Lord that maketh poor and maketh 
rich; he bringeth low and lifteth up’? (1 Sam. ii, 7). 
“God putteth down one and setteth up another’ (Psa. 
Ixxv,7). ‘“Itis he giveth power to get wealth” (Deut. 
viii, 18). ‘‘ He giveth wisdom to the wise, and knowl- 
edge to them who know understanding” (Dan. ii, 12). 
“The Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and 
giveth it to whomsoeyer he wills” (iv, 17). The Bible 
is full of this doetrine. God governs all his creatures 
and all their actions. 
the counsel of his own will” (Eph. i, 11). This is a 
truth of even natural religion; at,least it is recognised 
by all Christians. They pray for favorable seasons, 
for protection from disease and accident, and from the 
malice of their enemies. When the pestilence sweeps 
over the land, and one is taken and another left, we 
all say, “It is the Lord, let him do what seemeth right 
in his sight.’’ All that Augustinians teach concern- 
ing election is, that God acts in the dispensation of 
grace as he does in his providential government of the 
world. If sovereignty be consistent with justice and 
goodness in the one case, it must be in the other. 

The difficulty which is usually felt on this subject 
arises from looking at only one aspect of the case. It 
is true that God gives health, wisdom, riches, power, 
the knowledge of the truth, saving grace, and life ey- 
erlasting, according to his good pleasure. He exer- 
cises the prerogative of having mercy upon whom he 
will have merey. It is true that what in fact occurs 
God intended to permit. Although he can, as all 
Christians admit, control the acts of free agents, he 
permitted the fall of man. He permits the present 
amount of sin and misery in the world. If so be that 
multitudes perish in their sins, it is undeniable that 
God intended, for wise reasons, to permit them to per- 
ish. While all this is true, it is no less true that he 
never interferes with the free agency of his rational 
creatures. Ifa man of the world determines to make 
the acquisition of wealth the end of his life, he is per- 
fectly free in forming that determination. If he de- 
termines by diligence and honesty to accomplish his 
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object, or if he chooses to resort to deceit and fraud, 
he is in both cases free and responsible. On the other 
hand, if a man determines to make the salvation of his 
soul and the service of Christ the great end of his be- 
ing, he also is perfectly free in the choice he makes. 
If God makes him willing, he does not act unwillingly. 
Paul was never more free in his life than when he 
made a complete surrender of himself to Christ, say- 
ing, ‘Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” No 
man, we may well believe, ever sought Christ with 
the diligence and constancy, under the guidance of the 
Gospel, which the men of the world exhibit who failed 
of being saved. All who perish under the knowledge 
of the truth perish because they deliberately prefer 
the world to God. 

The importance of the doctrine in question arises 
from the fact that, in the present state of human na- 
ture, if God by his almighty power did not convert 
some from the error of their way, no man would be 
saved. If he left all to themselves, and to those in- 
fluences of the Spirit common to all who hear the Gos- 
pel, all would continue in their sins. Had not Christ 
by his omnipotence healed some lepers, none would 
have been healed; had he not opened some sightless 
eyes, all the blind would have continued in darkness. 

The practical effect of the doctrine that we are en- 
tirely helpless in our sin and guilt, lying at the mercy 
of God, is to lead us to cast ourselves at his feet, say- 
ing, God be merciful to.us sinners! As the deaf, and 
blind, and leprous, under a sense of helplessness and 
misery, crowded to Christ for healing, so souls bur- 
dened with the leprosy of sin are constrained to look 
to him for help, and those who come to him he will in 
no wise cast out. (C. H.) 

II. The Doctrine of Election from the Methodist Point 
of View—1. John Wesley sums up his view of elec- 
tion as follows: ‘‘I believe it commonly means one 
| of these two things: (1.) A divine appointment of some 
particular men to do some particular work in the 
world. And this election I believe to be not only per- 
sonal, but absolute and unconditional. Thus Cyrus 
was elected to rebuild the Temple, and St. Paul, with 
| the twelve, to preach the Gospel. But I do not find 
this to have any necessary connection with eternal 
| happiness. Nay, it is plain it has not; for one who 
is elected in this sense may yet be lost eternally. 
‘Have I not chosen (elected) you twelve,’ saith our 
Lord, ‘ yet one of you hath a devil?’ Judas, you see, 
was elected as well as the rest; yet is his lot with the 
devil and his angels. (2.) I believe election means, 
secondly, a divine appointment of some men to eternal 
happiness. But I believe this election to be condi- 
tional, as well as the reprobation opposite thereto. I 
believe the eternal decree concerning both is express- 
ed in these words: ‘He that believeth shall be saved; 
he that believeth not shall be damned.’ And this de- 
cree, without doubt, God will not change, and man 
cannot resist. According to this, all true believers are 
in Scripture termed elect; as all who continue in unbe- 
lief are so long properly reprobates, that is, unapproved 
of God, and without discernment touching the things 
of the Spirit. Now God, to whom all things are pres- 
ent at once, who sees all eternity at one view, ‘ calleth 
the things that are not as though they were,’ the things 
that are not as yet as though they were now subsist- 
ing. Thus he calls Abraham ‘the father of many na- 
tions’ before even Isaac was born. And thus Christ 
is called ‘the Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world,’ though he was not slain, in fact, till some 
thousands of years after. In like manner God ecalleth 
true believers ‘elect from the foundation of the world,’ 
although they were not actually elect or believers till 
many ages after, in their several generations. Then 
only it was that they were actually elected when they 
were made ‘the sons of God by faith.’ Then were 
they in fact chosen and taken out of the world; 
‘elect,’ saith St.Paul, ‘through belief of the truth;’ 
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or, as St. Peter expresses it, ‘elect according to the 
foreknowledge of God, through sanctification of the 
Spirit.’ This election I as firmly believe as I believe 
the Scripture to be of God. But unconditional elec- 
tion I cannot believe; not only because I cannot find 
it in Scripture, but also (to waive all other considera- 
tions) because it necessarily implies unconditional rep- 
robation. Find out any election which does not imply 
reprobation, and I will gladly agree to it. But repro- 
bation I can never agree to while I believe the Scrip- 
tures to be of God, as being utterly irreconcilable to 
the whole scope of the Old and New Testaments’’ 
(Works, N.Y. edition, vi, 28, 29). 

2. The following summary statement is from the 
Rev. Dr. Whedon: ‘All God’s choices are elections. 
Some of these elections are unconditional, viz. those 
which relate to material objects, the absolute disposing 
of which violates no free agency. But there is also 
a class of conditional elections or predeterminations 
by God, which are so far contingent as that they are 
conditioned upon the actual performance of certain free 
acts by the finite agent as foreseen. Those free acts, 
required by God as conditions to this election, are by 
divine grace placed in the power of every responsible 
agent, so that the primary reason why any are not 
elected is that they do not exercise their power of 
meeting those conditions. And since every responsi- 
ble agent has the power to make his own calling and 
election sure, and every elect person has full power to 
reject the conditions, so it is not true that the number 
of the elect can be neither increased nor diminished. 
Every man has gracious powers to be elected accord- 
ing to the eternal purpose of God. All men may be 
saved. Every individual, by grace divine, may place 
himself in the number of those who are chosen from 
before the foundation of the world. The reprobates 
are those who, abusing the conferred grace of God, re- 
sisting the Holy Spirit, reject the conditions of salva- 
tion, and so fail to present the necessary tests to their 
election. ‘The elect are chosen unto good works, to 
holy faith, to persevering love, to a full manifestation 
of the power of the Gospel during their probationary 
life, and upon their full performance of this their work 
and mission, they attain, through grace divine, to a 
rich, unmerited salvation” (Bibliotheca Sacra, April, 
1862, p. 268). 

3. The following statement and argument is chiefly 
abridged from Watson, Theological Institutes, pt. ii, ch. 
xxvi. Three kinds of election are mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, viz. : 

i. The election of individuals to perform some particu- 
lar service, which has no necessary connection with 
their salvation. Cyrus was God’s chosen servant to 
promote the rebuilding of his Temple. The apostles 
of our Lord were elected to their office: “Have I 
not chosen you twelve?” This was an act of sover- 
eign choice for which Christ gaye no reason. He 
made no apologies to those disciples who were not 
chosen, and he never allowed any one who had the 
call to refer to anything meritorious in himself as the 
cause. He is the Lord of his Church. Great mis- 
chief has been done by confounding this election to 
office, which in its nature must be unconditional, with 
personal election to salvation, dependent upon faith 
and perseverance. St. Paul had an unconditional elec- 
tion to the same office from which Judas fell. He was 
a ‘‘chosen’’ yessel to be the apostle of the Gentiles. — 

ii. The second kind of election is that of commum- 
ties or bodies of people to eminent religious privileges to 
accomplish, through their means, the merciful purpo- 
ses of God in benefiting other nations. This was 
once applicable to the Jews, as it is now to the Chris- 
tians. ‘You only have I chosen of all the families 
of the earth.” ‘The Lord thy God hath chosen thee 
to be a peculiar people unto himself, above all people 
that are upon the face of the earth.’’ This fact may 
in part account for the frequent and familiar use of | 
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the terms elect, chosen, and peculiar in the New Testa- 
ment, when the apostles are writing to the churches, 
This, however, does not explain fully the reason for 
the use of these terms. The abrogation of the church- 
state of the Jews, and the admission of Gentiles to an 
equality with Jews as the people of God, will account 
for the adoption of this phraseology. The reason of 
their peculiar existence as a nation ceased with the 
coming of Christ, for he was a light to lighten the 
Gentiles, as well as the glory of his people Israel. 
There was a new election of a new people of God, to 
be composed of Jews, not by virtue of their natural 
descent, but by faith in Christ ; and of Gentiles of all 
nations, also believers, and placed on an equal ground 
with the believing Jews (see Rom. xi). It is easy, 
therefore, to see what is the import of the ‘calling’ 
and ‘election’ of the Christian Church, as spoken of 
in the New Testament. It was not the calling and 
the electing of one nation in particular to succeed the 
Jews, but it was the calling and the electing of believ- 
ers in all nations, wherever the Gospel should be 
preached, to be in reality what the Jews typically, 
and therefore in an inferior-degree, had been—the vis- 
ible Church of God, ‘his people,’ under Christ ‘the 
head ;’ with an authenticated revelation; with an ap- 
pointed ministry, never to be lost; with authorized 
worship; with holy days and festivals; with instituted 
forms of initiation; and with special protection and 
favor. 

Now what were the effects of this election? (1.) 
Plainly the ancient election of the Jews to be God's 
peculiar people did not secure the salvation of every 
Jew individually, nor did it exclude the non-elect Gen- 
tiles from adequate means of salvation; nay, the elec- 
tion of the Jews was intended for the benefit of the 
Gentiles-—to restrain idolatry and diffuse spiritual 
truth, (2.) As to the election of the Christian Church, 
it does not infallibly secure the salvation of every 
member of the Church, nor does it conclude anything 
against the saving mercy of God being still exercised 
as to those who are out of the Church; nay, the very 
election of Christians (who are the “salt’’ of the earth) 
is intended to bring those who are still in “ the world” 
to Christ. 

This collective election is often confounded by Cal- 
vinists with personal election. This is especially done 
in the interpretation of Paul’s argument in Romans 
ix-xi. But a just exegesis of these chapters shows 
that they can be interpreted only of collective elec- 
tion, not of personal election (see the full examin- 
ation of this in Watson, Institutes, ii, 312-3825). The 
apostle does, indeed, treat of unconditional election in 
this discourse, but it is of unconditional collective elec- 
tion. 

iii. The third kind is personal election of individuals 
to be the children of God. Our Lord says, “I have 
chosen you out of the world.” St. Peter says, ‘‘ Elect 
according to the foreknowledge of God the Father, 
through sanctification of the Spirit, unto obedience and 
sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ.” Then elec- 
tion must take place in time, and must be subsequent 
to the administration of the means of salvation. The 
“ calling’ goes before the ‘‘ election,” and the “‘ sprink- 
ling of the blood of Christ” before that “ sanctifica- 
tion” through which they become “‘the elect’’ of God. 
In a word, ‘‘the elect’’ are the body of true believers ; 
and personal election into the family of God is through 
personal faith. All who truly believe are elected; 
and all to whom the Gospel is sent have, through the 
grace that accompanies it, the power to believe placed 
within their reach; and all such might, therefore, at- 
tain to the grace of personal election. The doctrine 
of personal election is therefore brought down to its 
true meaning, Actual election cannot be eternal ; for 
from eternity the elect were not actually chosen out 
of the world, and from eternity they could not be 
“sanctified unto obedience.’ ‘The phrases “ eternal 
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election” and “eternal decree of election’’ can there- 
fore mean only ‘an eternal purpose”’ to elect, a pur- 
pose formed in eternity to choose and sanctify in time 
‘thy the Spirit and the blood of Jesus.” But when 
Calvinists graft on this the doctrine that God hath 
from eternity chosen in Christ unto salvation a set 
number of men (certam quorundam hominum multitudi- 
nem) unto holiness and eternal life, without cause or 
condition except his arbitrary will, they assert a doc- 
trine not to be found in the Word of God. It has two 
parts: (1) the choosing of a determinate number of 
men, which cannot be increased or diminished; (2) this 
choice is unconditional. Let us consider these two 
points. 

a, As to the choosing of a determinate number of men, 


it is allowed by Calvinists that they have no express | 


scriptural evidence for this tenet. And, (1.) As to 
God’s eternal purpose to elect, we know nothing except 
from revelation, and that declares (a) that he willeth 
all men to be saved; (b) that Christ died for al/ men, 
in order to the salvation of all; and (c) the decree of 
God is, ‘‘ He that believeth shall be saved, and he that 
believeth not shall be damned:” and if God be un- 
changeable, this must have been his decree from all 
eternity: (d) if the fault of men’s destruction lies in 
themselves, then the number of the elect is capable of 
increase and diminution. (2.) This doctrine necessarily 
carries with it that of the unconditional reprobation of 
all mankind, except the elect, which cannot be recon- 
ciled with the moral attributes of God, i. e. with his 
love, wisdom, grace, compassion, justice, or sincerity ; 
nor with the scriptural doctrine that God is no respect- 
-er of persons; nor with the scriptural doctrine of the 
eternal salvation of infants ; nor, finally, with the prop- 
er end of punitive justice, which is, to deter men from 
sin, and to add strength to the law of God. 

b. As to the second branch of this doctrine, viz. that 
personal election is unconditional. (1.) According to 
this doctrine, the Church of God is constituted on the 
sole principle of the divine purpose, not upon the basis 
of faith and obedience, which manifestly contradicts 
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ithe Arminian doctrine is that it “subverts grace!” 


the Word of God, according to which Christ’s Church | 
is composed not merely of men, as Peter, James, and | 


John, but of Peter, James, and John believing and 
obeying; while all who ‘‘believe not,”’ and obey not, 
are of ‘“‘the world,” not of ‘‘the chosen.” (2.) This 
doctrine of election without respect to faith contradicts 
the history of the commencement and first constitution 
of the Church of Christ. The first disciples became 
such by believing; and before baptism men were re- 
quired to believe, so that their actual election had re- 
spect to faith. (8.) There is no such doctrine in Scrip- 
ture as the election of individuals wnto faith, and it is 
inconsistent with several passages which speak ex- 
pressly of personal election, e. g. John xv, 19; 1 Pet. 
i,2; 2 Thess. ii, 13,14. (4.) There is another class of 
texts in which the term election occurs, referring to 
believers, not personally, but as a body forming the 
Church of Christ, which texts, containing the word 
election, are ingeniously applied to the support of the 
doctrine of unconditional personal election, when in 
fact they do not contain it. Such is Eph. i, 4, 5, 6. 
Now in regard to this text, it might be shown (a) that 
if personal election were contained in it, the choice 
spoken of is not of men merely, but of believing men; 
but (b) it does not contain the doctrine of personal 
election, but that of the eternal purpose of God to con- 
stitute his visible Church no longer upon the ground 
of descent from Abraham, but on that of faith in Christ. 
(6.) Finally, the Calvinistic doctrine has no stronger 
passage to leanupon. We conclude by asking, if this 
doctrine be true, (a) Why are we commanded ‘to 
make our election sure?” (b) Where does Scripture 
tell us of elect unbelievers? (c) and how can the Spirit 
of truth convince such of sin and danger, when they 
are, im fact, in no danger ? 

‘ The fundamental objection made by Calvinists to 
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How? Because “‘it is not an act of grace for the Most 
High to do justice!” Does this mean that God can- 
not be at once gracious and just? Grace, in this dis- 
cussion, is not opposed to God’s justice, but to man’s 


| desert. If, indeed, human merit alone had entered into 


the question, the race would have ended with Adam; 
and it was only in virtue of the covenant of grace that 
descendants were born to him. Under that covenant 
God is bound, not, indeed, by any desert of man (for 
that would preclude grace), but by his own faithful- 
ness, to offer salvation in Christ to all who fell in 
Adam, ‘This is the doctrine of Arminians; this, too, 
is the doctrine of Scripture. The Gospel system is 
called by St. Paul the “ grace of God, given to us in 
Christ ‘Jesus.’ And he tells us that “the grace of 
God, which bringeth salvation to all men (7) cwrij- 
o.woc waow avOow7otc) hath appeared” (Tit. ii, 11); 
that ‘the living God is the Saviour of all men, es- 
pecially those that believe” (1 Tim. iv, 10); that he 
“will have all men to be saved, and to come unto 
the knowledge of the truth’? (1 Tim. ii, 4). Accord- 
ing to the Gospel scheme, ‘“‘As in Adam ali die, so 
in Christ shall all be made alive.” This 0é\nua Ocov 
is his determinate counsel—a decree “‘of his good 
pleasure.”’ ‘‘ Not, however, that it would have been 
consistent for God to desert the human race, and leave 
it to perish; the divine goodness forbids such a suppo- 
sition. The simple meaning is that no external neces- 
sity compelled him to it, and that it was his free grace, 
without desert or worthiness on the part of man”’ 
(Knapp, Theol. § 88). Were God bound, by any merit 
in man, to restore freedom of will and moral power to 
man, there would be no grace in the act. But God 
may be bound by the perfections of his own character, 
and, in accordance with the scheme of human salva- 
tion which he in his infinite goodness has devised and 
announced, to do many things for man, which, so far 
as the recipient is concerned, are pure acts of grace. 
The Augustinian doctrine holds, in effect, that God 
displays his mercy in saving a portion of mankind by 
irresistible grace, and in ‘‘ destroying the rest by the 
simple rule of his own sovereignty.” The Metho- 
dist doctrine is that God, of his boundless philanthropy 


| (tAavPowzia, Tit. iii, 4), provides means for the sal- 


vation of the whole human race, gives grace to enable 
each man to appropriate that salvation to himself, and 
destroys none but those who wilfully refuse that grace. 
The former, in its fatalistic elements, is as much the 
doctrine of Mohammed as of Christ; the latter is the 
very ‘‘grace of the Gospel.”” See GRACE. 

III. Other Views on Election.—It is undeniable that 
the Augustinian doctrine has been held by many of 
the greatest and subtlest intellects from Augustine’s 
time until now. It has a sort of fascination, especial- 
ly for masculine and vigorous natures. Is not the 


| explanation probably to be found in the fact that such 


natures find ‘‘a deep peace in the belief that their own 
greatest efforts are not really efforts at all, but the 
natural fruits of a divine necessity ; that they can nei- 
ther fail nor succeed so long as they obey implicitly, 
but only transmit the energies and register the decrees 
of a diviner might and wisdom? No doubt there is a 
great fascination in a mode of thought which almost 
obliterates the human instrument in the grandeur of 
the inevitable purpose. Calvinism is a personal and 
Christian way of merging the individual in the gran- 
deur of a universal destiny” (Spectator, July 2, 1864). 
Perhaps the greatest danger in the tendencies of mod- 
ern thought is that of the subversion of the moral 
freedom of man by the general acceptance of the doc- 
trine that physical law is just as valid in the moral 
world as in the material. That the Calvinistic docs 
trine tends in this direction cannot be denied. And this 
tendency is doubtless one of the grounds, if not the 
chief ground, of the modern reaction against Augus- 


' tinianism among spiritual thinkers (as distinguished 
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from materialists) on the one hand, and of the various 
schemes of modified Augustinianism which have been 
proposed within the theological sphere as substitutes 
for extreme Calvinism, as Baxterianism, the so-called 
moderate Calvinism (q. y.) and the N ew-England The- 
ology (q. v.). 
1. Dr. Nevin (Mercersburgh Review, April, 1857, not 
writing from the Arminian point of view) compares 
the New-Testament idea of election with the Calvin- 
istic as follows: ‘‘Are the references to the idea of 
election in the New Testament such, as a general 
thing, that they may be fairly construed in the known 
and established sense of the Calyinistic dogma; or are 
they so circumstanced and conditioned as to require 
plainly a different interpretation? On this poittt there 
is no room for any serious doubt. The New-Testa- 
ment doctrine of election, as it meets us, for instance, 
in the epistles of St. Peter, and rules continually the 
thinking and writing of St. Paul, is something essen- 
tially different from the doctrine of election which is 
presented to our view in Calvin’s Institutes. The 
proof of this is found sufficiently in one single consid- 
eration. The Calvinistic election involves, beyond the 
possibility of failure, the full salvation at last of all 
those who are its subjects; there is no room to con- 
ceive of their coming short of this result in any single 
instance, made certain as it is in the form of a specific 
-purpose and predetermination in the divine mind from 
all eternity. Election and glorification, the beginning 
and the end of redemption, are so indissolubly bound 
together that they may be considered different sides | 
only of one and the same fact. The ‘elect’ in Cal- 
vin’s sense have no power really to fall from grace, 
or come short of everlasting life. But, plainly, the 
‘elect’ of whom the New Testament speaks, the ‘ chos- 
en and called of God’ in the sense of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, are not supposed to possess any such advan- 
tage; on the contrary, it is assumed in all sorts of 


ways that their condition carries with it,in the present | power to live the life of faith. 


world, no prerogative of certain ultimate salvation | 
whatever. They may forget that they were purged | 
from their old sins, lose the benefit of their illumina- 
tion, make shipwreck of their faith, and draw back to | 
everlasting perdition. They have it in their power to | 
throw away the opportunities of grace, just as much 
as it lies in the power of men continually to waste in 
like manner the opportunities of mere nature. Their 
salvation is, after all, hypothetical, and suspended upon 
conditions in themselves which are really liable to fail 
in every case, and which with many do eventually fail 
in fact. Hence occasion is supposed to exist, in the 
sphere of this election itself, for all sorts of exhorta- 
tion and warning to those who are the subjects of it, 
having the object of engaging them to ‘make their 
calling and election sure.’ The tenor of all is, ‘ Walk 
worthy of your vocation. Only such as endure unto 
the end shall be saved. So run that ye may obtain.’ 
Plainly, we repeat, the two conceptions are not the 
same. The difference here brought into view is such 
as to show unanswerably that the Calvinistic dogma 
is one thing, and the common New-Testament idea of 
election altogether another. The Calvinistic election 
terminates on the absolute salvation of its subjects ; 
that forms the precise end and scope of it, in such 
sort that there is no room to conceive of its failing to 
reach this issue in any single case. The N.-T. elec- 
tion, as it enters into the thinking of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, terminates manifestly on a state or condition | 
short of absolute salvation. Whatever the distinction | 
may involve, for those who are its subjects, in the way 
of saying grace, it does not reach out at once to the 
full issue of eternal life. The fact it serves to estab- 
lish and make certain for them is of quite another 
character and kind; it sets them in the way of salva- 
tion, but it does not make their salvation sure.” 

2. Martensen (Christian Dogmatics, Edinb. 1866), | 
a modern Lutheran divine, remarks that Calvin ‘‘ con- 
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founds predestination with the election of grace. The 
separation which is only temporal he made eternal, be- 
cause he laid its foundations in the eternal counsel of 
God. God, according to him, made from eternity a 
twofold election, because he hath foreappointed certain 
persons to faith and to blessedness, and certain others 
to unbelief and everlasting damnation. This awful 
election he further maintained to be purely uncondi- 
tional, and thus he mistook the true relations between 
the divine and the human. . . . From Calvin’s point 
of view man has no history—at least so far as history 
includes the idea of a temporal and free life in which 
what is as yet undecided will be decided; all is de- 
cided beforehand — existence, life, destiny. . . .“The 
true basis of the doctrine of election is given in the 
Lutheran doctrine of universal grace and conditional 
decrees”’ (§ 206-210). . 

3. Browne, bishop of Ely, in his Exposition of the 
Thirty-nine Articles (N. Y. 1865, 8vo), gives a pretty 
full history of the doctrine of election, and maintains, 
in substance, the theory of ‘ecclesiastical election,” 
viz. that, as the ‘‘ Jews of old were God’s chosen peo- 
ple, so now is the Christian Church; that any bap- 
tized member of the Church is one of God’s elect, and 
that this election is from God’s irrespective and un- 
searchable decree, Here, therefore, election is to bap- 
tismal privileges, not ¢o final glory; and the elect are 
identical with the baptized; and the ‘election’ consti- 
tutes the Church” (p. 402). His conclusion, from an 
examination of the passages of Scripture bearing on 
the question, is, ‘‘that the revelation which God has 
given us concerns his will and purpose to gather to- 
gether in Christ a Church chosen out of the world, and 
| that to this Church, and to every individual member of 
it, he gives the means of salvation. That salvation, 
if attained, will be wholly due to the favor of God, 
which first chooses the elect soul to the blessings of 
the baptismal covenant, and afterwards endues it with 
If, on the other hand, 
the proffered salvation be forfeited, it will be in conse- 
quence of the faults and wickedness of him that rejects 
it. Much is said in Scripture of God’s will that all 
shall be saved, and of Christ’s death as sufficient for 
all men; and we hear of none shut out from salvation 
but for their own faults and demerits. More than 
this cannot with certainty be inferred from Scripture, 
for it appears most probable that what we learn there 
concerns only predestination to grace, there being no 
revelation concerning predestination to glory”? (p. 442). 
See also, for views somewhat similar, Faber, Primitive 
Doctrine of Election (New York, 1840,8vo); Fry, Essay 
on Election (Lond. 1864). For the further literature, 
see ARMINIANISM; PREDESTINATION. 

Election of Pope. See Carpinars; Con- 
CLAVE; Porr. 

El-elo’he-Is’raél (Hebrew El Elohey’ Visradl’, 
bine says; S88 = Mighty One, God of Israel; Sept. 
6 Sede Lopan ; Vulg. Fortissimus Deus Isruel), the 
name bestowed by Jacob on the altar which he erect- 
ed facing the city of Shechem, in the piece of culti- 
vated land upon which he had pitched his tent, and 
which he afterwards purchased from the Bene-Hamor 
(Gen. xxxiii, 20). This compound term designates 
God as the being who can do whatever seems good to 
him, and who, in the recent experience of Jacob, had 
peculiarly manifested his power in overcoming the 
deep-rooted enmity of Esau, and thereby averting the 
most alarming evil which Jacob had ever been called 
to encounter. See JAcon. 

Hlements (oroyeta). The etymon both of the Eng- 
lish and Greek word conveys their primary meaning; 


| thus, elements, from ‘‘elementa,”’ the alimenta from 


which things are made, and srovyeta, from areixu, ‘to 
go up by steps’”’—the jirst principles whence the subse- 
quent parts of things (crovyovot) proceed in order. It 
seems to have been believed, from a very early period, 
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that all bodies consist of certain first, specific ingredi- 
ents (crovyeia), into which they are all resolvable, 
although different opinions prevailed respecting the 
number and nature of these primary constituents of 
things. Hesychius explains srovyeia by rip, vowp, 
yij, cai dhp, ay’ oy Ta cwHpara—tire, water, earth, and 
air, of which bodies are formed. ‘This, which is the 
simplest, may be called the primary sense of the word. 


A secondary use of the word relates to the organized | 


parts of which anything is framed, as the letters of the 
alphabet (Hesychius gives also ypappara), these be- 
ing the elements of words; also the elements, rudi- 
ments, or first principles of any art or science. 

The word occurs in its primary sense, Wis. vii, 17, 
ctoracw Kbcpov Kai Evépyevay ororxetwy, ‘the con- 
stitution of the world and the operation of the ele- 
ments ;” also xix, 18. It is used in the same sense, 2 
Pet. iii, 10, orovyeia O& kavoobpmeva NvOHoovrat, and 
ver. 12, r#xeras, ‘‘the elements burning will be dis- 
solyed and melted.” The Jews, in Peter’s time, spoke 
of four elements (Josephus, Ant. iii, 7, 7). 

The word occurs in a secondary sense in Gal. iv, 3-9, 
Td oToLyéia TOU Kdopov, ‘the elements or rudiments 
of the world,’ which the apostle calls acevi kai rTw- 
xa ororxeia, “weak and poor elements.’’ He intro- 
duces the word to preserve the unity of his comparison 
of the law to a pedagogue (iii, 24), and of persons under 
it to children under tutors; and by the elements or 
rudiments of the world he evidently means that state 
of religious knowledge which had subsisted in the 
world, among Jews and Gentiles, before Christ; the 
weakness of which, among the Jews, may be seen in 
Heb. vii, 18,19; x,1; and among the Gentiles, in the 
epistle to the Romans, passim. ‘‘ The elements of the 
world” occurs again, Col. 1i, 8-20, in the same sense, as 
appears from the various allusions both to the terms 
used in Grecian philosophy, and the dogmas of the 
Judaizers in the subsequent verses; the phrase being 
possibly suggested to the apostle by his previous use 
of it to the Galatians. The word crovysia, in Heb. v, 
12, is restricted, by the addition réy Noyiwy Tov Oeov, 
to the rudiments of Christianity (see Rosenmiiller and 
Benson on the passages).—Kitto, s. v. 

Il. In the Sacraments.—The materials used in the 
sacraments are called the elements. Water is the ele- 
ment of baptism, bread and wine are the elements of 
the Eucharist. ‘This use of the word ‘ elements’ 
(crovyeta) sprung from the philosophy of the school 
divines, and evidently had reference to the change 
supposed to take place after consecration. The Church 
of England has discarded the term in her services, and 
has introduced instead the word ‘ creatures’ (‘ These 
thy creatures of bread and wine’) in the communion 
service, though the word ‘elements’ is found in one 
of the rubrics of that office’ (Eden). ‘‘In all the 
Jewish sacrifices of which the people were partakers, 
the viands or materials of the feast were first made 
God’s by a pious oblation, and then afterwards eaten 
by the communicants, not as man’s, but as God’s pro- 
visions, who, by thus entertaining them at his own 
table, declared himself reconciled, and again in coy- 
enant with them. And therefore our blessed Saviour, 
when he instituted the new sacrament of his own body 
and blood, first gave thanks and blessed the elements 
—that is, offered them up to God as Lord of the crea- 
tures, as the most ancient fathers expound that pas- 
sage; who for that reason, whenever they celebrated 
the holy Eucharist, always offered the bread and wine 
for the communion to God upon the altar by this or 
some short ejaculation: ‘ Lord, we offer thee thine own 
out of what thou hast bountifully given us’” (Bishop 
Patrick, cited by Hook, Church Dictionary, s. v.). 


Blem-Recho’kim. See Jonaru-ELem-Recno- 
KIM. 

EB’leph (Heb. with the art. ha-E’leph, DPNn, Vulg. 
Eleph), one of the second group of towns allotted to 
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Benjamin, and named between Zelah and Ji erusalem 
(Josh. xviii, 28). It is possibly the ruined site mark- 
ed as Katamon on Van de Velde’s “‘ Map of the enyi- 
rons of Jerusalem,” about one mile S.W. of Jerusa- 
lem. The Sept. unites the preceding name with this, 
under the compound form SyAadép (Vat. MS. Lede- 
kay), and accordingly assigns only thirteen (dexarpeic) 
cities to this group. Eusebius and Jerome (in their 
Onomasticon, s. v.) mention Sela (Zed, pudAie Benta- 
piv) as distinct from Eleph. The Peshito strangely 
renders the name as Gebira. From the occasional use 
of >X in the bucolic sense of “ox,”’ it has been con- 
jectured that ‘‘ Eleph and its villages’ was a pastoral 
district. The extremely frequent numerical sense, 
however, of =P, a thousand, points rather to the pop- 
ulousness of these towns, which lay in the neighborhood 
of Jebus or Jerusalem. Schultens (Prov. Solom. ii,17) 
refers to the Arabic alaph, ‘‘ union,” in illustration of 
both the numerical and the domestic sense of the Heb. 
root. (See further Meier, Heb. W. w. 6. p. 379.) Si- 
mon (in his Onomasticon, p. 141) refers to the name of 
the Cilician town Mvpiavdpoc in illustration, and to 
Deut. i, 11; Psa. xci, 7, etc., for an indefinite use of 
FPR, to designate a great multitude. Fiirst, in his 
Hebrdisches Worterb. (i, 91, 98), finds in Zech. ix, 7 
another mention of our town Eleph, under the form 
PAN or DEN, Alluph; which, like Jebusi, he makes a 
frontier city belonging to Benjamin and Judah. He 
quotes from Jephet (or Jefet ben-Ali), a Jewish com- 
mentator who lived at Jerusalem in the 10th century, 
a statement that the words of Josh. xviii, 28, sby 
OIA POSH, are, in fact, the designation of but a 
single city—or still less, apparently, than even that, 
for he further quotes Jefet as saying that in his time a 
ward of Jerusalem bore that aggregate name, in which 
was the sepulchre of Zechariah. We reject this view 
as not only doing violence to the distinct enumeration 
of the group of cities given in Josh. xviii, 28, but as 
disturbing the sense of the passage in Zech. ix, 7 (see 
Hengstenberg, Christology, iii, 392-394). The phrase 
MTT DEN (tribe-prince in Judah), used by the 
prophet in this passage, is by him repeated twice (see 
Zech. xii, 5, 6). In the Pentateuch and 1 Chron. the 
same noun, DER, in the plural, designates the chief- 
tains or ‘‘dukes’’ of Edom. For some yaluable re- 
marks on the phrase, as indicating the genuineness of 
the passages in Zechariah, see also Hengstenberg, iv, 
67, note.—Kitto, s. y. 


Elephant (é\édac) does not occur in the text of 


the canonical Scriptures of the A. V., except in the adj. . 


élepavrwoe, ‘of ivory,” Rev. xviii, 12. But the an- 
imal is believed to be referred to in the Heb. B°23730, 
elephant’s tooth, i. e. ‘‘ivory,’’ 1 Kings x, 22; 2 Chron. 
ix, 21. See Ivory. Some have also regarded it as 
identical with the Benrmortn (q. y.), as in the margin 
of Job xl, 15.. Elephants, however, are repeatedly 
mentioned in the 1st and 2d books of Maccabees as be- 
ing used: in warfare.. The way in which they were 
used in battle, and the method of exciting them to 
fight, is described in 1 Mace. vi. . The essential sylla- 
ble of the Greek (and modern) name seems to be de- 
rived from that which all the nations of the south and 
west of Asia have for many ages generally used, name- 


ily, fil, feel, pheel, phil, bap, for we find it in the Chal- 


dee (N28, pila’, Buxtorf, Lew. Talm. col. 1722), Syr- 
iac, Persian, Arabic, and Turkish, extending to the 
east far beyond the Ganges, where, nevertheless, in 
the indigenous tongues, anei, waranam, and hatti are 
existing names. See Cassel, De variis eleph. denomi- 
natt. in the Symbol. lit. Brem. I, i, 186 sq.; Zeétschr. f. 
Kunde des Morgenl. IV, i, 12 sq. 

It is well known that these animals were anciently 
employed in battles, originally in India (Aristotle, 
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Anim. ix, 1; Pliny, vi, 22; lian, Anim. xiii, 8, 22; 
comp. Ritter, Hrdk. v, 903 sq.), where they are com- 
monly stronger and more sagacious than in Africa 
(Diod. Sic. ii, 16; Pliny, vi, 22; Philostr. Apol. ii, 12; 
Curtius, viii, 9, 17; Ailian, Anim. xvi, 15; yet see 
Herod. iv, 191; comp. Burmeister, in the Hall. Encyel. 
XXxxiii, 265 sq.); next in Persia (although only indirect- 
ly before the times of Alexander, Arrian, Alex. iii, 11, 
6); later also in Asia Minor and even in the West (Flor. 
1,18; Livy, xxxi, 36; xxxvii, 40; xxxviii, 39; Hir- 
tius, Bell. Afr. xlviii, 86; Pliny, viii, 5; Veget. Mil. 
ili, 24; comp. Pausanias, i, 12, 4); and the Maccabees 
had to contend with such trained elephants in the Syr- 
ian armies of the Seleucid (comp. Plutarch, Demetr. 
XXvili sq.; Appian, Syr. 46; Polybius, xi, 32) in im- 
mense numbers (comp. Livy, xxxvii, 39; Pliny, vi, 
22; Polybius, v, 53). Military elephants were accus- 
tomed to carry on their backs a wooden.tower (Pliny, 
viii, 7; Philostr. Apoll. ii, 6; Juvenal, xii, 110; Livy, 
xxxvii, 40), in which were a number of soldiers (four 
in the Syrian army of Antiochus the Great, according 
to Livy, 1. c.; according to Philostr. Apoll. ii, 12, about 
ten to fifteen; in India only three, Mlian, Anim. xiii, 
19; comp. Pliny, 1. c.; certainly not thirty-two, as is 
stated in 1 Mace, vi, 37: in modern India only four or 
five persons are plaved in the elephant-tower, Munro, 
Hist. of War in East India, p, 91 [comp. Schlegel, Ind. 
Bibl. I, ii, 176; Bochart, i, 262; and see Wernsdorf, 
De fide Mace. p. 119 sq.], although an elephant can 
easily travel with 4000 pounds on his back); and their 
courage was artificially stimulated by wine (lian, 
Anim. xiii, 8; on the fondness of these animals for 
spirituous drinks, see Thevenot, Voyage, iii, 89). This 
illustrates 3 Mace. v, 2; also 1 Mace. vi, 34. Each 
equipped elephant was surrounded in battle by more 
than a hundred soldiers, to protect him on the side (1 
Mace. vi, 35 sq.), and thus were these animals conye- 
niently distributed along the whole line (1 Mace. vi, 
35; comp. Livy, xxxvii, 40; Curtius, viii,12,7). Oc- 
casionally, however, the elephant, becoming frighten- 
ed, did his master more harm than the enemy (Curtius, 
iii, 13, 15; viii, 14, 16; ix, 2, 20). The driver of a 
single armed elephant was called ’Ivdéc, i.e. an Indian 
(1 Mace. vi, 37), while the commander of a battalion 
of such was styled éh\epavrapyxne, an elephantarch (2 
Mace. xiv, 12; 3 Mace. v, 4). See generally Bochart, 
Hieroz. i, 233 sq.; Schlegel, Indische Bibliothek, I, ii, 
129 sq.; Armandi, Histoire militaire des éléphants (Par. 
1844); Oken, Lehrb. der Naturgesch. ILI, ii, 783 sq. ; 
Tavernier, Voyage, ii, 72 sq.; Phil. a. S. Trinitate, 
Reisebeschr. p. 386 sq.; fig. in Schreber’s Sdugethiere, 
vi, pl. 317. 

The elephant’s tusks, growing from the upper jaw 
(Aristotle, Anim. ii, 4; Allian, Anim. xi, 37), which 
the ancients sometimes mistook for horns (A#lian, 
Anim. iv, 31; vii, 2; xi, 37; Pausan. v, 12,1; Pliny, 
viii, 4; xviii, 1; Philostr. Apoll, ii, 13; perhaps the 
4 MiP of Ezek. xxvii, 15; comp. Ludolf, Hist. 
Athiop. i, 10, 29; but see Hivernick, in loc.) or ivory 


(23724, or simply i; comp. Pott, in the Zeitschr. | 


J. Morgenl. TV, i, 13 sq.), much earlier known in Asia 
Minor and Europe than the animal itself, were used 
by the Hebrews from the time of Solomon for orna- 
menting (overlaying, Pliny, xvi, 84) furniture (espe- 
cially the divan, Amos vi, 4; Philo, Opp. ii, 478 ;—1 


Kings x, 18; Apulej. Afetam. ii, p. 37, ed. Bip.) and | 


chambers (1 Kings xx, 89; Amos iii, 15; Psa. xlv, 9; 
comp. Homer, Odyss. iv, 73; Diod. Sic. iii, 47; Pausan. 
i, 12,4; Petron. 135; Horace, Od. ii, 18,1; Lucan, x, 
119; Herodian, iv, 2, 3; lian, Var. Hist. xii, 39; 
Avien, 1200), also weapons (Curtius, viii, 5,1). Like- 
wise vessels and images of the gods (Pausan. v, 12,1; 


ii, 17, 4; Virgil, Georg. i, 480; Pliny, xxxvi, 4; comp. | 


Hermann, Ad Lucian. conscrib. hist. p. 303) were con- 
structed of it (Rev. xviii, 12); while the Tyrians, who 


disposed of ivory as an article of commerce (Ezek. | minute objects and grasp other: 
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xxvii, 15), carried luxury so far as to make the row- 
ers’ benches of their ships of boxwood inlaid with 
ivory. for the estimation in which ivory was an- 
ciently held, and its various uses among the Greeks 
and Romans, see Heyne, Antiquar. Aufs. ii, 149 sq. 
(also in the Nov. commentatt. Soc. Goetting. I, ii, 96 
sq.); Schlegel, ut sup. p. 137 sq.; Kype, Observy, ii, 
461 sq.; Miiller, Archdol. p. 418 sq.; Bottiger, Ar- 
chitol. Andeut. i, 108 sq. Solomon brought it by sea 
fae Ophir (1 Kings x, 22; comp. ver. 11).—Winer, 
i, 315. 


Asiatic Elephant. 


The animals of this genus consist at present of two 
very distinct species, one a native of Southern Asia, 
once spread considerably to the westward of the Up- 
per Indus, and the other occupying southern and mid- 
dle Africa to the edge of the great Sahara. In a fossil 
state, however, there are six more species clearly dis- 
tinguished. The elephant is the largest of all terres- 
trial animals, sometimes attaining above eleven feet 
of vertical height at the shoulders, and weighing from 
| five to seyen thousand pounds: he is of a black or 
The 
head, which is proportionably large, is provided with 
two broad pendulous ears, particularly in those of the 
African species, which are occasionally six feet in 
length. This species has also two molar teeth on each 
side of the jaw, both above and below, and only three 
toe-nails on each of the hind feet, whereas the Asiatic 
species is provided with only one tooth on each side 
above and below, and, though both have tusks or de- 
fences, the last mentioned has them confined solely to 
the males: they are never of more than 70 pounds in 
weight, often much less, and in some breeds even to- 
tally wanting; while in the African both sexes are 
armed with tusks, and in the males they have been 
known seven feet in length, and weighing above 150 
pounds each. The forehead of the African is low, 
| that of the Asiatic high; in both the eyes are compar- 
atively small, with a malevolent expression, and on 
the temples are pores which exude a viscous humor ; 
the tail is long, hanging nearly to the heels, and dis- 
tichous at the end. But the most remarkable organ 
| of the elephant, that which equally enables the animal 
to reach the ground and to grasp branches of trees at 
a considerable height, is the proboscis or trunk—a 
eylindrical elastic instrument, in ordinary condition 
reaching nearly down to the ground, but contractile 
to two thirds of its usual length, and extensile to one 
third beyond it; provided with nearly 4000 muscles 
crossing each other in such a manner that the probos- 
cis is flexible in every direction, and so abundantly 
supplied with neryes as to render the organ one of the 
most delicate in nature. Within is the double canal 
of the nostrils, and at the terminal opening a finger- 
like process, with which the animal can take up very 


s, even to a writing 
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pen, and mark paper with it. By means of the pro- 
boscis the elephant has a power of suction capable of 
raising nearly 200 pounds’ weight; and with this in- 
strument he gathers food from trees and from the 
earth, draws up drink to squirt it down his throat, 
draws corks, unties small knots, and performs num- 
berless other minute operations; and, if necessary, 
tears down branches of trees more than five inches in 
diameter with no less dexterity than strength. The 
gait of an elephant is an enormous stride, performed 
with his high and ponderous legs, and sufficiently rap- 
id to require brisk galloping on horseback to outstrip | 
him. Elephants are peaceable towards all inoffensive 
animals; sociable among themselves, and ready to 
help each other; gregarious in grassy plains, but more 
inclined to frequent densely-wooded mountain glens; | 
at times not unwilling to visit the more arid wastes, 
but fond of rivers and pools, where they wallow in 
mud and water among reeds and under the shade of 
trees. They are most assuredly more sagacious than | 
observers, who, from a few visits to menageries, com- 
pare them with dogs, are able to appreciate, for on this 
question we must take into account, on the one hand, 
the physical advantages of the proboscis added to the 
individual experience gained by an animal slow in 
growth, and of a longevity exceeding a century, but | 
still placed in contact with man after a birth free in 
every sense, where his powers expand without human 
education ; while, on the other hand, dogs are the off- 
spring of an immense number of generations, all fash- 
ioned to the will of a master, and consequently with 
innate dispositions to acquire a certain education. In 
Griffith’s Cuvier are found several anecdotes illustra- 
ting the sagacity of these animals, to which we shall add 
only a single one, related by the late Captain Hobson, 
R.N., as observed by himself at Travancore, where 
several of these animals were employed in stacking 
teak-timber balk. They had scarcely any human aid | 
or direction, but each beam being successively noosed 
and slung, they dragged it to the stack, raised one end | 
up, contrived to shove it forward, nicely watching 
when, being poised by its own weight, the lower end | 
would rise, and then, placing their foreheads against 
the butt end, they pushed it even on the stack; the 
sling they unfastened and carried back to have it fit- 
ted again. In a wild state no other animal has the 
sagacity to break off a leafy branch, hold it as a fan, 
and use it as a brush to drive away flies. 

The Asiatic species, carrying the head higher, has 
more dignity of appearance, and is believed to have 
more sagacity and courage than the African, which, 
however, is not inferior in weight or bulk, and has 
never been in the hands of such experienced managers 
as the Indian mohauts are, who haye acquired such 
deep knowledge of the character of these beasts that 
they make them submit to almost incredible opera- 
tions; such, for example, as suffering patiently the 
extraction of a decayed part of a tooth, a kind of chis- 
el and mallet being the instruments used for the pur- 
pose. Elephants walk under water as long as the end 
of the proboscis can remain above the surface, but when 
in greater depth they float with the head and back only | 
about a foot beneath it. In this manner they swim 
across the broadest streams, and guide themselves by 
the sense of smelling till they reach footing to look 
about them and land. They are steady, assiduous 
workmen in many laborious tasks, often using disere- 
tion when they require some dexterity and attention 
in the performance. Good will is all man ean trust to 
in directing them, for correction cannot be enforced 
beyond their patience; but flattery, good treatment, 
kind words, promises, and rewards, even to the wear 
of finery, have the desired effect. In history they ap- 
pear most conspicuous as formidable elements of battle, 
From the remotest ages they were trained for war by 
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the nations of India, and by their aid they no doubt 
acquired and long held possession of several regions of | 
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High Asia westward of the Indus. 
in the ancient Mahabarata. D 
relative force of elephants in an akshaushint, or great 
army corps, was one to each chariot of war, three horse- 
men, and five foot soldiers, or, rather, archers mounted 
on the animal’s back within a defensible howdah—in 
the West denominated a castle. Thus one armed ele- 
phant, one chariot, and three horsemen, formed a patt 
or squad of at most eleven men, and, if there were oth- 
er bodies of infantry in the army, they are unnoticed. 
This enumeration is sufficient to show that in India, 
which furnished the elephants and the model of arm- 
ing them, there were only four or five archers, with or 
without the mohaut or driver, and that, consequently, 
when the successors of Alexander introduced them in 
their wars in Syria, Greece, and even Italy, they could 
not be encumbered more than perhaps momentarily 
with one or two additional persons before a charge; 
for the weight carried by a war-elephant is less than 
that of one used for burden, which seldom equals 2000 
pounds. In order to ascend his back when suddenly 
required, the animal will hold out one of his hind legs 
horizontally, allowing a person to step upon it until he 
has grasped the crupper and crept up. In the West, 
where they were considered for a time of great impor- 
tance, no doubt the squad or escort was more consid- 
erable than in the East, and may have amounted to 
thirty-two foot-soldiers, the number given, by some 
mistake, as if actually mounted, in 1 Mace. yi, 37. 
Although red colors are offensive to many animals, it 
may be observed that the use of mulberry-juice or 
grapes must have been intended: as an excitement to 
their taste, for they are all fond of fruit. Wine, so as 
to cause an approach to intoxication, would render 
them ungovernable, and more dangerous than- when 
in a state of fear. They do not require stimulants to 
urge them on in a modern battle, with all its flashes 
of fire, smoke, and explosion; and red colors usually 
employed for their trappings produce more of a satis- 
factory feeling than rage. Judicious and long-con- 
tinued training is the only good remedy against sud- 
den surprises caused by objects not yet examined by 
their acutely-judging senses, or connected with former 
scenes of danger, which are alone apt to make them 
turn. It is likely that the disciplined steadiness of 
well-armed ranks frightened them by their novelty 
more than the shouts of Macedonian thousands, which 
must have been feeble in the ears of elephants accus- 
tomed to the roar of hundreds of thousands of Indians. 
It is probable that the Carthaginians made the exper- 
iment of training African elephants in imitation of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus: they are noticed in their army 
only in the first Punic war; and, from what appears 
of the mode of managing them, there is reason to be- 
lieve, as already noticed, that they were never so thor- 
oughly subdued as the Indian elephants (see Penny 
Cyclopedia, s. v.).—Kitto, s. v. 

Bleusinian Mysteries, the sacred rites with 
which the annual festival of Ceres was celebrated at 
Eleusis, a town in Attica, situated to the north-west 
of Athens, and opposite the island of Salamis. They 
were the most ancient and most venerated mysteries 
of Greece, and were probably at first a national and 
harvest festival instituted to thank Demeter for the 
gift of fruit, to remember the barbaric times preceding 
the introduction of agriculture, and to rejoice at the 
progress made since. Both the founder of the myste- 
ries and the time of their foundation are unknown, It 
is probable that the first foundation of them was laid 
by Thracians, who from Beeotia spread over Western 
Attica; and that they were farther developed by the 
Athenians themselves, especially at the time of the 
Pisistratide. The place in which they were celebra- 
ted was the temple of Demeter at Eleusis, a spacious, 
almost quadratic structure, which had been erected by 
the architect Iktinos, and was surrounded with a 
double vestibule (pertbolos), At the time when Her- 
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acles came to Athens to be initiated into the mysteries 
it was not yet permitted to admit any foreign Greek. 
In order not to violate the traditional laws, and at the 
Same time not to offend the great hero, who was not 
less feared than venerated, the lesser mysteries were 
transferred to Agree, a suburb of Athens, and with 
them Heracles had to be content. From this time the 
lesser mysteries served as a preparation for the great- 
er. The initiation into the mysteries was preceded 
by some devotional exercises, sacred rites, and sym- 
bolic actions, the object of which was to divert the 
candidates for initiation for a time from the world, its 
pleasures and occupations, and to bring about in them 
a change of mind, and a longing for the disclosures to 
be made to them. Between initiation into the lesser 
and initiation into the greater one year had to elapse. 
The lesser were celebrated from the 19th to the 21st 
of the month Anthesterion (beginning of April); the 
greater one, the Eleusinian mysteries, were celebrated 
from the 16th to the 25th of Boédromion (beginning 
of October). ‘'On the first day (called agurmos, the 
assembling), the neophytes, already initiated at the 
preparatory festival, met, and were instructed in their 
sacred duties. On the second day (called Haladé, 
mystx, To the sea, ye initiated !), they purified them- 
selves by washing in the sea. On the third day, sac- 
rifices, comprising, among other things, the mullet- 
fish, and cakes made of barley from the Rharian plain, 
were offered with special rites. The fourth day was 
devoted to the procession of the sacred basket of Ceres 
(tle Kalathion). This basket—containing pomegran- 
ates, salt, poppy seeds, etc., and followed by bands of 
women carrying smaller baskets similarly filled—was 
drawn in a consecrated cart through the streets, amid 
shouts of ‘Hail, Ceres!’ from the onlookers. The fifth 
day. was known as the ‘day of the torches,’ and was 
thought to symbolize the wanderings of Ceres in quest 
of her daughter. On it the myst, led by the ‘dadu- 
chus,’ the torch-bearer, walked two by two to the tem- 
ple of the goddess, and seem to have spent the night 
there. The sixth day, called Iacchus, in honor of the 
son of Ceres, was the great day of the feast. On that 
day the statue of Iacchus was borne in pomp along the 
sacred way from the Ceramicus at Athens to Eleusis, 
where the votaries spent the night, and were initiated 
in the last mysteries. Till this stage of the proceed- 
ings they had been only myste; but on the night of 
the sixth day they were admitted into the innermost 
sanctuary of the temple, and, from being allowed to 
behold the sacred things, became entitled to be called 
“epopte,’ or ‘ephori,’ i. e. spectators, or contemplators. 
They were once more purified, and repeated their 
original oath of secrecy with an imposing and awful 
ceremonial, somewhat resembling, it is believed, the 
forms of modern free-masonry. On the seventh day 
the votaries returned to Athens with mirth and music, 
halting for a while on the bridge over the Cephisus, 
and exercising their wit and satire against the specta- 
tors. The eighth day was called Epidauria, and was 
believed to have been added to the original number of 
the days for the convenience of those who had been 
unable to attend the grand ceremonial of the sixth 
day. It was named in honor of Alsculapius, who ar- 
rived on one occasion from his natiye city of Epidau- 
rus too late for the solemn rites, and the Athenians, 
unwilling to disappoint so distinguished a benefactor 
of mankind, added a supplementary day. On the 
ninth day took place the ceremony of the ‘ Plemo- 
choz,’ in which two earthen vessels filled with wine 
were turned one towards the east and the other to- 
wards the west. The attendant priests, uttering some 
mystic words, then upset both vessels, and the wine 
so spilt was offered as a libation. Slaves, prosti- 
tutes, and persons who had forfeited their citizenship 
were excluded from the rites. During the period of 
the festival, none of those taking part in it could be 
arrested for any offence. Lycurgus, with a view to 
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destroying distinctions of class, forbade any woman to 
ride to the Eleusinia in a chariot, under a penalty of 
6000 drachmz. The mysteries were celebrated with 
the most scrupulous secrecy. No initiated person 
might reveal what he had seen under pain of death 
and no uninitiated person could take part in the cere. 
monies under the same penalty. The priests were 
chosen from the sacred family of the Eumolpide, 
whose ancestor, Eumolpus, had been the special fayor- 
ite of Ceres. The chief-priest was called the ‘Hiero- 
phant,’ or ‘ Mystagogue ;’ next in rank to him was the 
Daduchus, or Torch-bearer; after whom came the 
‘ Hiero-Ceryx,’ or Sacred Herald, and the priest at the 
altar. Besides these leading ministers, there was a 
multitude of inferior priests and servants’? (Chambers, 
Cyclop. s.v.). It was undoubtedly one chief aim of 
these mysteries to spread among the educated classes 
of the people more elevated religious ideas than were 
held by the mass of the people, especially with regard 
to the immortality of the soul, the punishment of the 
wicked, and the rewards of the good. The initiated 
were supposed to be especially protected by the gods, 
and to be sure of the joys of the future life. See Ou- 
waroff, Lssaz sur les Mystéres d’ Eleusis (8a edit. Paris, 
1816; Preller, Demeter und Persephone (Hamb. 1837); 
Mommsen, Heortologie. Antiquar. Untersuchungen iiber 
die stéidtischen Feste der Athener (Leipz. 1864). (A.J.S.) 
Eleutheropolis (ENevbepdrodic, free city), a 
place not named in Scripture, but which was an epis- 
copal city of such importance in the time of Eusebius 
and Jerome that they assumed it as the point whence 
to estimate the distances and positions of other cities 
in southern Palestine (Onomast. s. v. Estherne, Sephe- 
la, Jermus, etc.; see Reland, Palest. p. 410, 411). It 
appears from these and many other notices that Eleu- 
theropolis was the capital of a large province during 
the fourth and fifth centuries of our era. It was also 
an episcopal city of Palestina Prima (St. Paulo, Geogr. 
Sac. p. 806; Notitie Ecclesiastice, p. 6). Its site re- 
mained unknown for many centuries, though defined 
by several ancient writers with much minuteness. 
Eusebius states that the plain of Shepheleh extends 
from Eleutheropolis westward and southward (Ono- 
mast. 8. Vv. Sephela), an hence it must have stood at 


| the south-western base of the mountains of Judah. He 


also states that Bethshemesh was ten miles distant 
from it, on the road to Nicopolis; and Jedna, six miles 
on the road to Hebron; and Sochoh, nine miles on the 
road to Jerusalem. All these places are now known, 
and the lines of road being traced and the distances 
measured, we find that the site indicated is Beit Jibrin 
(Robinson, Bib. Res. ii, 348, 359, 398, 404-420, 642-646). 
In the Acta Saitctorum Martyrum, published by Asse- 
mani in Syriac, Greek, and Latin, Peter Abselama the 
martyr is said to have been born at Anea, which lay, 
according to the Syriac version, in the district of Beth 
Gubrin, while both the Greek and Latin read in the 
district of Eleutheropolis (ib. p. 66). This establishes 
the identity of Beth Gubrin and Eleutheropolis. Jo- 
sephus mentions a town in this neighborhood called 
Betaris, which some copies read Bryya/3ouc, and it ap- 
pears to be the same place (War, iv, 8,1). Under its 
ancient name Batogabra (Bairoya[pa, i. e. house of 
Gabra or Gabriel?), it is enumerated by Ptolemy 
among the cities of Palestine (v, 16), and it is also laid 
down as Betogabri in the Peutinger tables (Reland, 
Palest.p.421). The name Eleutheropolis first appears 
on coins of this city inscribed to Julia Donna, the wife 
of Septimius Severus, in A.D. 202-3 (Bckhel, iii, 488). 
The emperor had been in Syria about that time, and 
had conferred important privileges on various cities, 
among which was Betogabris, which appears to have 
been then called Eleutheropolis, as being made a free 
city. Epiphanius, the well-known writer, was born in 
a village three miles from the city in the beginning 
of the 4th century, and is often called an Eleutheropol- 
itan (Reland, p. 751,752). In the year A.D. 796, little 
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more than a century and a half after the Saracenic con- 
quest, Eleutheropolis was razed to the ground, and left 
completely desolate. The Greek language now gave 
place to the Arabic, and this city lost its proud name 
and its prouder rank together (Reland, p. 987). Like 
so many other cities, the old Aramaic name, which had 


probably never been lost to the peasantry, was revived | 


among writers, and we thus find Beigeberin, or some 
form like it, constantly in use after the 8th century 
(Reland, Palest. p. 222, 227; Gesta Dei per Francos, 
p. 1044). In the 12th century the Crusaders found it 
in ruins, and called by the Arabs Bethgebrim (doubt- 
less a Frank corruption of Beit Jibrin). They built a 
strong fortress on the old foundations to guard against 
the incursions of the Moslems, the remains of which, 
and the chapel connected with it, still exist. After 
the battle of Hattin it fell into the hands of Saladin, 
but was retaken by Richard of England. It was 
finally captured by Bibars (see Will. Tyr. xiv, 22; Jac. 
de Vit. in Gesta Dei, p. 1070, 1071; Bohaeddin, Vit. 
Salad. p. 229). It has since crumbled to ruin under 
the blight of Mohammedan rule. 


The modern village of Beit Jibrin is about twenty- | 


five miles from Jerusalem, on the road to Gaza. It 
contains between two and three hundred inhabitants, 
and is situated in a little nook or glen in the side of a 
long green valley, which is shut in by low ridges of 
limestone partially covered with dark copse. The 


ancient ruins are scattered around it, and are of con- | 


siderable extent. The principal one is a large irregu- 
lar inclosure, formerly surrounded by a massive wall, 


still in part standing, and containing the remains of | 


the Crusaders’ castle. A great part of this outer wall 
is completely ruinous ; but the north side, which skirts 
the bank of the valley, is still several feet high. The 
inclosure is about 600 feet in diameter. 
is about 200 feet square, and is of a much later date 
than the outer wall. Inthe castle, along the south 
side, are portions of the walls and the groined roof 
and clustered columns of a fine old chapel—the same, 
doubtless, which was built by the Crusaders. An 
Arabic inscription over the castle-gate bears the date 
A.H. 958=A.D. 1551—probalhy the time when it was 
last repaired. A short dist 
massive ruins and a deep well; while about a mile up 
the valley are the picturesque remains of the church 
of St. Anne (Porter, Handbook for Syr. and Pal. p. 256 
sq.). Several curious traditions have found a “local 
habitation” at Beit Jibrin. One places here the mi- 
raculous fountain which sprang from the jaw-bone 
Samson wielded with such success against the Philis- 
tines (Anton. Mant. J¢in. p. 30, 32). 

The valley, on the side of which the ruins of Eleu- 
theropolis lie, runs up among the hills for two miles 
or more south-by-east. On each side of it are low 
ridges of soft limestone, which rises here and there in 
white bare crowns over the dark shrubs. In these 
ridges are some of the most remarkable caverns and 
excavations in Palestine, rivalling in extent and in- 
terest the catacombs of Rome and Malta. They are 
altogether different in character from the rock-tombs 
of Jerusalem and the grottos of Petra. They were 
examined and described by Dr. Robinson, and they 
have since been more fully explored by Mr. Porter. 
They are found together in clusters, and form subter- 
ranean villages. Some are rectangular, 100 feet and 
more in length, with smooth walls and lofty arched 
roofs. Others are bell-shaped—from 40 to 70 feet in 
diameter, by nearly 60 feet in height—all connected 
together by arched doorways and winding subterra- 
nean passages. A few are entirely dark, but most of 
them are lighted by a circular aperture at the top. 
They occur at short intervals along both sides of the 
whole valley, and may also be seen at several other 
neighboring villages. The origin and object of these 
singular excavations are easily ascertained. During 
the Babylonian captivity the Edomites overran and 
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ce eastward are other | 
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occupied the whole of southern Palestine, which is 
hence called by Josephus Idumza. Jerome calls the 
Idumzans Horites, and says they inhabited the whole 
country extending from Eleutheropolis to Petra and 
Elah, and that they dwelt in caves—preferring them 
both on account of their security and their coolness 
during the heat of summer (Comm. in Obad.i). The 
original inhabitants of Edom were Horites, that is, 
Troglodytes, ‘‘dwellers in caves.” The descendants 
of Esau adopted the habits of their predecessors, and 
when they took possession of southern Palestine exca- 
vated rock dwellings wherever practicable (see Robin- 
son’s Biblical Researches, 2d ed. ii, 23, 57 sq.; Van de 
Velde, Narrative, ii, 147 sq.; Thomson, Land and Book, 
ii, 358 sq.).—Kitto, s. v.; Smith, s. v. 

Bleu’ therus (Eri epoc, free ; see Simonis, Onom- 
p- 58), a river of Syria mentioned in 1 Mace. xi, 7; 
xii, 30. In early ages it was a noted border stream 
(Pliny, v, 17; ix,12; Ptolemy, v, 15, 4). According 
to Strabo, it separated Syria from Pheenicia (xvi, 753), 
and formed the northern limit of Cele-Syria. Jose- 
phus informs us that Antony gave Cleopatra ‘‘ the 
cities that were within the river Eleutherus, as far as 
Egypt, except Tyre and Sidon” (Ant. xv, 4,1; War, 
i,18, 5). A careful examination of the passages in 
Num. xxxiv, 8-10, and Ezek. xlvyii, 15-17, and a com- 
parison of them with the features of the country, lead 
Mr. Porter to the conclusion that this river also formed 
in part the northern border of the ‘‘ Promised Land’”’ 
(Five Years in Damascus, ii, 354 sq.). Pliny says that 
at a certain season of the year it swarmed with tor- 
toise (ix, 10). Of the identity of the Eleutherus with 
the modern Nahr el-Kebir, ‘‘ Great River,” there can- 
not be a doubt. Its highest source is at the north- 
eastern base of Lebanon ; it sweeps round the northern 
end of the range, through the opening called in Strip- 
ture ‘‘the entrance of Hamath’’ (Num. xxxiv, 8), 
and, after receiving several small tributaries from the 
heights of Lebanon, it falls into the Mediterranean 
about eighteen miles north of Tripolis. It still forms 
the boundary between the provinces of Akkar and el- 
Husn. During summer and autumn it is but a small 
stream, easily forded, but in winter it swells into a 
large and rapid river (Maundrell, p. 33; Burckhardt, 
p. 270; Paulus, Sammi. i, 35, 303).—Smith, s. v. 

Eleuthérus or Eleutherius, a native of Nicop- 
olis, elected bishop of Rome after the death of Soter, 
May 3,177. He is previously (168) mentioned as a 
deacon of bishop Anicetus of Rome. He opposed with 
much zeal the errors of the Valentinians during his 
tenure of office. Two events are reported to have 
rendered his pontificate memorable : the glorious death 
of the martyrs of Lyons and Vienne (Eusebius, Hist, Ec- 
cles. v, 4), and an embassy from Lucius, king of Great 
Britain, to demand a missionary to teach the Britons 
the Christian religion (Bede, Hist. Eccl. iii, 25; Collier, 
Eccl. Hist. i, 35). The churches of Lyons and Vienne 
sent to him the acts of those of their members who had 
just suffered martyrdom. Their messenger was the 
presbyter Irenzus, subsequently celebrated as one of 
the pillars of the Church in Gaul. As the letter of 
these churches to Eleutherus warns against the Mon- 
tanists, some have inferred, though without being sup- 
ported by any other proof, that Eleutherus was an ad- 
herent of the Montanist sect. The legend about the 
embassy of king Lucius, and the subsequent mission 
of two Roman missionaries to England, is doubted by 
many historians. Eleutherus died A.D.192. He is 
commemorated in the Church of Rome as a saint on 
the 26th of May. See Mosheim, Comment. i, 273; 
Neander, Planting and Training, ii, 518 ; Smith, Relig- 
ton of Ancient Britain, p. 121, 122; Herzog, Real-En- 
cykl. iii, 753. (A.J. 8.) 

Elha’nan (Heb. Elchanan’, s2MDR, whom God has 


graciously bestowed [compare Hananeel, Hanananiah, 
Johanan, Phen. Hannibal; also Baal-hanan, etc. |; 


) 
| 
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Sept. "Edeavay ; Vulg. Adeodatus, but Chanan, Elcha- 
nan, in Chron.), a distinguished warrior in the time 
of king David, who performed a memorable exploit 
against the Philistines, though in what that exploit 
exactly consisted, and who the hero himself was, it is 
not easy to determine. B.C. cir. 1020, ‘ 

1. 1 Sam. xxi, 19, says that he was the “son of Ja- 
are Oregim the Bethlehemite,’’ and that he “slew 
Goliath the Gittite, the staff of whose spear was like a 
weaver’s beam.” Here, in the A. V., the words ‘the 
brother of” are inserted, to bring the passage into 
agreement with, 

2. 1 Chron. xx, 5, which states that “ Elhanan, son 
of Jair (or Jaor), slew Lahmi, the brother of Goliath 
the Gittite, the staff of whose spear,”’ etc. 

Of these two statements the latter is probably the 
more correct, the differences between them being much 
smaller in the original than in English (see Kennicott, 
Dissertation, p.78). See LAunt. 

(a.) The word Oregim (q. v.) exists twice in the 
verse in Samuel, first as a proper name, and again at 
the end—‘‘ weavers.” The former has probably been 
taken in by an early transcriber from the latter, i. e. 
from the next line of the MS. To the end of the 
verse it certainly belongs, since it is found in the par- 
allel passage of Chronicles, and also forms part of what 
seems to have been a proverbial description of Goliath 
(comp. 1 Sam. xvii, 7). 

(6.) The statement in Samuel is in contradiction to 
the narrative of 1 Sam. xvii, according to which Goli- 
ath the Gittite was killed by David. True, Ewald 
(Gesch. iii, 91 sq.)—from the fact that Dayid’s antago- 
nist is, with only three exceptions (one of them in the 
doubtful verses, xvii, 12-32), called ‘“‘ the Philistine,”’ 
and for other linguistic reasons—has suggested that 
Elhanan was the real victor of Goliath, and that after 
David became king the name of Goliath was attached 
to the nameless champion whom he killed in his youth. 
But against this is the fact that Goliath 7s named thrice 
in 1 Sam, xvii and xxi—thrice only though it be; and 
also that Elhanan’s exploit, from its position both in 
Samuel and in Chronicles, and from other indications, 
took place late in Davyid’s reign, and when he had 
been so long king, and so long renowned, that all the 
brilliant feats of his youth must have been brought to 
light, and well known to his people. It is recorded 
as the last but one in the series of encounters of what 
seems to-have been the closing struggle with the Phi- 
listines. It was so late that David had acquired among 
his warriors the fond title of ‘‘the light of Israel’”’ (2 
Sam. xxi, 17), and that his nephew Jonathan was old 
enough to perform a feat rivalling that of his illustri- 
ous uncle years before. It was certainly after David 
was made king, for he goes down to the fight, not with 
his ‘young men,” as when he was leading his band 
during Saul’s life, but with his ‘“ servants,’’ literally 
his ‘‘slaves,”’ a term almost strictly reserved for the 
subjects of a king. The vow of his guard, on one of 
these occasions, that it should be his last appearance 
in the field, shows that it must have been after the 
great Ammonitish war, in which David himself had 
led the host to the storming of Rabbah (2 Sam. xii, 
29). It may have been between this last event and 
the battle with Absalom beyond Jordan, though there 
are other obvious reasons why David staid within the 
walls of Mahanaim on that occasion. See Davin. 

Jerome, in his Quest. Hebr. on both passages—he 
does not state whether from ancient tradition or not— 
translates Elhanan into A’deo-datus, and adds filius sal- 
tus Polymitarius Bethlehemites—‘‘the son of a wood, a 
weayer, a Bethlehemite.” Adeodatus, he says, is Da- 
vid, which he argues not only by considerations drawn 
from the meaning of each of the above words, but also 
from the statement in the concluding verse of the rec- 
ord that all these giants ‘fell by the hand of David 
and by the hand of his servants,’”’ and as Elhanan 
slew Goliath, Elhanan must be David. 
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3. Elhanan is elsewhere called the son of Dodo of 
Bethlehem, one of ‘the thirty” of David’s guard, and 
named first on the list (2 Sam. xxiii, 24; 1 Chron, xis 
26). See Kennicott’s Dissertation, p. 179. Perhaps 
his father had both names,—Smith, s. vy. See Jatr. 

Elevation of the Host. Sce Hosr and Mass. 

Elfege. See ALPHAGE. 

Elfric. See £irric. 

B’li (Heb. Eli’, ">, i. q. nby, ascent ; Sept. “Ht [so 
N. T. see Heir], Josephus Hel, Vulg. Held), the high- 
priest of the Jews when the ark was in Shiloh (1 Sam. 
i, 3,9). He was descended from Aaron through Itha- 
mar, the youngest of his two surviving sons (Ley. x, 
1, 2,12), as appears from the fact that Abiathar, who 
was certainly a lineal descendant of Eli (1 Kings ii, 
27), had a son Ahimelech, who is expressly stated to 
have been ‘‘of the sons of Ithamar”’ (1 Chron. xxiv, 8; 
comp. 2 Sam. viii, 17). With this accords the circum- 
stance that the names of Eli and his successors in the 
high-priesthood up to and including Abiathar are not 
found in the genealogy of Eleazar (1 Chron. vi, 4-15; 
comp. Ezra vii, 1-5). As the history makes no men- 
tion of any high-priest of the line of Ithamar before 
Eli, he is generally supposed to have been the first of 
that line who held the office (Josephus, Ant. viii, 1, 3). 
From him, his sons haying died before him, it appears 
to have passed to his grandson Ahitub (1 Sam. xiv, 3; 
comp. however Josephus, Ant. v, 11, 2), and it certain- 
| ly remained in his family till Abiathar, the grandson 
of Ahitub, was “thrust out from being priest unto the 
Lord” by Solomon for his share in Adonijah’s rebe- 
lion (1 Kings ii, 26, 27; i, 7), and the high-priesthood 
passed back again to the family of Eleazar in the per- 
son of Zadok (1 Kings ii, 35). How the office ever 
came into the younger branch of the house of Aaron 
we are not informed; perhaps it was through the inea- 
pacity or minority of the then sole representative of 
the elder line, for it is very evident that it was no un- 
authorized usurpation on the part of Eli (1 Sam. ii, 27, 
28,30). See IrHAmaArR. Eli also acted as regent or 
civil judge of Israel after the death of Samson, being 
the immediate predecessor of his pupil Samuel (1 Sam. 
vii, 6, 15-17), the last of the judges. This function, 
indeed, seems to have been intended, by the theocrat- 
ival constitution, to devolye upon the high-priest, by 
virtue of his office, in the absence of any person spe- 
cially appointed by the divine King to deliver and 
govern Israel. He is said to have judged Israel 40 
years (1 Sam. iv, 18): the Septuagint makes it 20. It 
has been suggested, in explanation of the discrepancy, 
that he was sole judge for 20 years, after having been 
co-judge with Samson for 20 years (Judg. xvi, 31), 
But the probability is that the number 40 is correct, 
but that it comprehends only the period of his admin- 
istration as judge; for not only does the whole tenor 
of the narrative imply that this immediately succeeded 
the judgeship of Samson (as indeed Josephus evidently 
understood it; a fact apparent not only from his his- 
tory, but also from the summing up of his numbers as 
| computed by himself, Ant. v, 9; x, 3; title to book v), 
but this view is evidently taken by Paul in his assign- 
ment of the period of 450 years to the judges (Acts 
xiii, 20), a number that immediately results from sim- 
ply adding together the items as given in the O.-T. 
history, including Samson and Eli as continuous to the 
others. See Jupaus. As Eli died at the age of nine- 
ty-eight (1 Sam. iv, 15), the forty years (B.C. 1165- 
1125) must have commenced when he was fifty-eight 
years old, (See Lightfoot’s Works, 1, 53, 907, fol. Lond. 
1684; Selden, De Success. in Pontif. Hebr. lib. i, cap. 
4), See Hien-prissr. 

Eli seems to have been a religious man, and the only 
fault recorded of him was an excessive easiness of 
temper, most unbetitting the high responsibilities of 
his official character, His sons Hophni and Phine- 
| has, whom he invested with authority, misconducted 
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themselves so outrageously as to excite deep disgust 
among the people, and render the services of the tab- 
ernacle odious in their eyes (1 Sam. ii, 27-86; 1 Kings 
ii, 27). Of this misconduct Eli was aware, but con- 
tented himself with mild and ineffectual remonstrances 
(1 Sam. ii, 22-25), where his station required severe 
and vigorous action (1 Sam. iii,13). For this neglect 
the judgment of God was at length denounced upon 
his house, through the young Samuel (q. v.), who, un- 
der peculiar circumstances, had been attached from 
childhood to his person (1 Sam. ii, 29; iii,18). Some 
years passed without any apparent fulfilment of this 
denunciation, but it came at length in one terrible 
crash, by which the old man’s heart was broken. The 
Philistines had gained the upper hand over Israel, and 
the ark of God was taken to the field, in the confidence 
of victory and safety from its presence. But in the 
battle which followed the ark itself was taken by the 
Philistines, and the two sons of Eli, who were in at- 
tendance upon it, were slain. The high-priest, then 
blind with age, sat by the wayside at Shiloh, awaiting 
tidings from the war, ‘‘for his heart trembled for the 
ark of God.” A man of Benjamin, with his clothes 
rent, and with earth upon his head, brought the fatal 
news: and Eli heard that Israel was defeated—that his 
sons were slain—that the ark of God was taken—at 
which last word he fell heavily from his seat, and died 
(1 Sam. iv). According to Schwarz (Palest. p. 142), 
an erroneous tradition locates his graye in an elegant 
building at the village Charim ben-Elim, eight miles 
N.N.E. of Jaffa, on the shore. The ultimate doom 
upon Eli’s house was accomplished when Solomon re- 
moved Abiathar (the last high-priest of this line) from 
his office, and restored the line of Eleazar, in the per- 
son of Zadok (1 Kings ii,27). See AnrArHAR. An- 
other part of the same sentence (1 Sam. ii, 31-33) ap- 
pears to have been taking effect in the reign of David, 
when we read that ‘“‘there were more chief men found 
of the sons of Eleazar than of the sons of Ithamar’’— 
sixteen of the former, and only eight of the latter (1 
Chron. xxiv, 4).—Kitto, s. v.; Smith, s. v, 

B’li (Mi, for Heb. "D8 [Psa. xxii, 2], eli”, my God, 
as it is immediately rendered), an exclamation used 
by our Saviour on the cross, in appeal to his heavenly 
Father (Matt. xxvii, 46). See Acony. In the par- 
allel passage (Mark xv, 34) it is written “EXwt, ELor 
(a: v.). 

Eli- (>, an old form of the “construct state’ of 
by, the Mighty, i. e. Almighty, the union vowel @ be- 
ing used as in ABL-, AHL, etc.) often occurs as the 
first element of proper names (comp. Elihu, Elijah, and 
many others here following), as referring to the high- 
est notion of the Deity among the Shemitic races. 
As such epithet it is sometimes interchangeable with 
BAAL-— (q. v.) (see 2 Sam. v, 16; 1 Chron. xiv, 7), or 
even JEHO- (q. v.) (see 2 Kings xxiii, 34). This 
constructive form is also sometimes interchanged with 
the abbreviation of the simple 5S into *>¥ (1 Chron. 
ili, 6; xiv, 5; comp. Exod. vi, 22; Num. iii, 30), or 
it even exchanges places with the other element of the 
name, e. g. Hliam (2 Sam. xi, 3) becomes Ammiel (1 
Chron. iii, 5). As in the words beginning with Abi-, 
Ahi-, ete., this element often melts into the other 
member, not strictly in a genitive sense, but as a sort 
of liturgical invocation or eulogium of the Deity, as 
is found to be the case with similar names used as re- 
ligious formule, especially among the ancient Pheeni- 
cians (see ELHANAN), 

B’liab [usually Eli’ab] (Heb. Eliab’, AN>X, to 
whom God is father; Sept. ’Ehid3, Vulg. Eliab), the 
name of seyen men. 

1. A Reubenite, son of Pallu or Phallu, whose fam- 
ily was one of the principal in the tribe, and father 
or progenitor of Dathan and Abiram, the leaders in 
the revolt against Moses (Num. xxvi, 8, 9; xvi, 1, 12; 
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Deut. xi, 6). B.C. post. 1856. Eliab had another son 
named Nemuel; and the record of Num. xxvi is in- 
terrupted expressly to admit a statement regarding 
his sons. 

2. A son of Helon, and phylarch of the tribe of Zeb- 
ulun at the time of the census in the wilderness of Si- 
nai (Num. i, 9; ii, 7; vii, 24,29; x,16). B.C. 1657. 

3. An ancestor of Samuel (q. v.) the prophet, being 
a Kohathite Levite, son of Nahath and father of Jero- 
ham (1 Chron. vi, 27 [12]). B.C. cir. 1250. In the 
other statements of the genealogy this name appears to 
be given as Evrav (1 Sam. i, 1) and Exren (1 Chron. 
vi, 34 [19]). 

4. The eldest son of Jesse and brother of David (1 
Sam. xvi, 6; xvii, 13; 1 Chron. ii, 13). It was he 
that made the contemptuous inquiry, by which he 
sought to screen his own cowardice, when David pro- 
posed to fight Goliath, ‘‘ With whom hast thou left 
those few sheep in the wilderness ?” (1 Sam. xyii, 28.) 
B.C. 1063. His daughter Abihail married her second 
cousin Rehoboam, and bore him three children @ 
Chron. xi, 18); although, taking into account the 
length of the reigns of David and Solomon, it is diffi- 
cult not to suspect that the word “daughter” is here 
used in the less strict sense of granddatighter or de- 
scendant. In 1 Chron. xxvii, 18, we find mention 
of ‘‘ Ex1uv, of the brethren of David,” as ‘ruler’ 
(3742) or “ prince’ (“) of the tribe of Judah. Ac- 
cording to the ancient Hebrew tradition preserved by 
Jerome (Quest. Hebr. ad loc.), this Elihu was identical» 
with Eliab. ‘‘ Brethren’’ is, however, often used in 
the sense of kinsman, e. g. 1 Chron. xii, 2.—Smith, 
ce Wie 


5. The third of the Gadite heroes who joined David 


B.C. 1061. 

6. A Levite in the time of David, who was both a 
“porter” (API, shoer, i.e. a door-keeper) and a mu- 
sician on the ‘‘psaltery’’ (1 Chron. xy, 18, 20; xvi, 
5). B.C. 1018. 

7. Son of Nathanael, one of the forefathers of Ju- 
dith, and therefore belonging to the tribe of Simeon 
(Judith viii, 1). 

Bli’ada (Heb. Elyada’, 2378, whom God has 
known), the name of threemen. 

1. (Sept., in Kings, "Edcéaé, and repeated, Baadr- 
pea; in Chron. ’Edadd, v. r. EXté6a; Vulg. Elioda, 
Eliada.) One of David's sons; according to the list, 
the youngest but one of the family born to him after 
his establishment in Jerusalem (2 Sami. v, 16; 1 Chron., 
ili, 8). B.C. post 1033. From the latter passage it ap- 
pears that he was the son of a wife and not of a con- 
cubine, In 1 Chron. xiv, 7, the name appears in the 
form of STIS, BEELIADA (q. d. whom the Jaster 
has known; see Simonis, Onomast. p. 460; hoi being 
the Syriac form of bya, Lord). This curious read- 
ing of the Masoretic text is not, however, indisputa- 
ble; De Rossi’s Cod. 186 (primad manu) reads SRN, 
the Sept. EXcadé, and the Peshito Elidaa. On the 
strength of these authorities, De Rossi (after Dathius, 
Lib. Hist. V. T. p. 654) pronounces in favor of assim- 
iJating this passage to the other two, and refers to the 
improbability of David’s using the names 5X and >a 
promiscuously (see De Rossi’s Var. Lect. V. T. Hebrai- 
ce, iv). We must not, however, in the interest of 
careful criticism, too hastily succumb to arguments 
of this kind. As to MSS., the four or five which 
Kennicott adduces ald support the text of 1 Chron. 
xiv, 7; the authority of the Sept. is neutralized by 
Codd, Alex. and Frid, August., the former of which 
has Bad\add, and the latter Badeydaé, evidently cor- 
roborating the Masoretic text, as does the Vulg. Baal- 
tada. As to the difficulty of David’s using a name 
which contained 533 for one of its elements, it is at 
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least very doubtful whether that word, which literally 
means master, proprietor, husband, and is often used in 
the earlier Scriptures inoffensively (see Gesenius, Thes. 
p. 224), in David’s time had acquired the bad sense 
which Baal-worship in Israel afterwards imparted to 
it. It is much to the present point that in this very 
chapter (ver. 11) David does not object to employ the 
word 522 in the name Baal-perazim, in commemora- 
tion of a victory vouchsafed to him by the Lord (see 


2 Sam. v, 20, where the naming of the place is as- | 


cribed to David himself). It is possible that this ap- 
pellation of his son might itself have had reference to 
that signal victory. The mame appears to be omitted 
by Josephus in his list of David’s family (Ant. vii, 3, 
3), unless he be there called Elen (EAujyv).—Kitto, 
8. v.; Smith, s. v. 

2. (Sept. "EAradd, v. r. "EXtadaé; Vulg. Eliada.) 
Apparently an Aramite of Zobah, the father of Rezon, 
which latter was captain of a marauding band that 
annoyed Solomon (1 Kings xi, 23, where the name is 
Anglicized “Eliadah’’). B.C. ante 975. 

3. (Sept. ’"EXvada, Vulg. Eliada.) A mighty man 
of war (5° 7525), a Benjamite, who led 200,000 (?) 
archers of his tribe to the army of Jehoshaphat 
Chron. xvyii,d7). B.C.945. See JenosHapuar. 


Bli’adah (1 Kings xi, 23), a less correct mode of 
Anglicizing the name Eliada (q. v.). 
Bli’adas (Edtadde, Vulg. Eliadas), one of ‘the 
sons of Zamoth’’ who divorced his Gentile wife after 
4 the restoration from Babylon (1 Esdr. ix, 28); evi- 
dently the EL1omnatr (q. v.) of the Heb. text (Ezra x, 
27). 
Bli’adun (HXradovd vy. r.’"Hcadoty,Vulg. omits), 
a name given as that of the father of Joda, whose sons 
and brethren assisted in rebuilding the Temple after 
the return from Babylon (1 Esdr. v, 58); apparently 


a corruption for the HeNApAp (q. v.) of the Hebrew | 


narrative (Kzra iii, 19). 

Bli’ah (1 Chron. viii, 27; Ezra x, 26), a less cor- 
rect mode of Anglicizing the name of Ex1JAn (q. v.), 
but referring to others than the prophet. 

EBli’ahba (Heb. Eliyachha’, RENN, but in Chron, 
Elyachba’, 829728, whom God will hide ; Sept.’E\- 
aBa, Vulg. Eliaba), a Shaalbonite; one of David’s 
thirty chief warriors (2 Sam. xxiii, 32; 1 Chron. xi, 
33). B.C. 1046. 

Bli’akim (Heb. Elyakim’, ©"2728, whom God will 
raise up; Sept. ’Edvaxiw and “ENaceip; N. T. ’EXea- 
kei; Josephus, 'Ekiaxytoc, Ant. x, 1, 2; Vulg. Llia- 

*cim), the name of five men. 

1. The son of Melea and father of Jonan, in the 
genealogy (q. v.) of Christ (Luke iii, 30); probably 
the grandson of Nathan, of the private line of David's 
descent (Strong’s Harm. and Expos. p.16). B.C. con- 
siderably post 1013. 

2. Son of Hilkiah, and prefect of the palace under 
king Hezekiah, who sent him to receive the message 
of the invading Assyrians, and report it to Isaiah 
(2 Kings xviii, 18; xix, 2; Isa. xxxvi, 3, 11, 22; 
xxxvii, 2). B.C.713. He succeeded Shebna in this 
office after the latter had been ejected from it (Gro- 
tius thinks by reason of his leprosy) as a punishment 
for his pride (Isa. xxii, 15-20), Eliakim was a good 


man, as appears by the title emphatically applied to | 


him by God, ‘“‘my servant Eliakim” (Isa, xxii, 20), 
and as was evinced by his conduct on the occasion of 
Sennacherib’s invasion (2 Kings xviii, 87; xix, 1-5), 
and also in the discharge of the duties of his high sta- 
tion, in which he acted as a ‘‘ father to the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem and to the house of Judah” (Isa. xxii, 
21). It was as a special mark of the divine approba- 
tion of his character and conduct, of which, however, 
no further details have been preserved to us, that he 
was raised to the post of authority and dignity which 
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he held at the time of the Assyrian invasion, What 
this office was has been a subject of some perplexity 
to commentators. The ancients, including the Sept. 
and Jerome, understood it of the priestly office, as ap- 
pears by the rendering of 30 (isa. xxii, 15; A.V. 
treasurer”) by wacropdptor, the “ priest’s chamber,” 
by the former, and of miann>y (‘‘over the house,” 
as Isa. xxxvi, 3) by ‘“prepositus templi,” by the lat- 
ter. Hence Nicephorus, as well as the author of the 
Alexandrian Chronicle, includes in the list of high- 
priests Somnas or Sobnas (i. e. Shebna), and Eliakim, 
identifying the latter with Shallum or Meshullam. 
But it is certain from the description of the office in 
Isa. xxii, and especially from the expression in yer. 
22, “The key of the house of David will I lay upon 
his shoulder,” that it was the king’s house, and not 
the house of God, of which Eliakim was prefect, as 
Ahishar had been in the reign of Solomon (1 Kings iv, 
6), and Azrikam in that of Ahaz (2 Chron. xxviii, 7). 
With this agrees both all that is said, and all that 
is not said, of Eliakim’s functions. The office seems 
to have been the highest under the king, as was the 
case in Egypt, when Pharaoh said to Joseph, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt be over my house @mra7by) -.. only in the 
throne will I he greater than thou” (Gen. xli, 40; 
comp. xxxix, 4). In 2 Chron. xxviii, 7, the officer is 
called ‘‘ governor (7753) of the house.” It is clear 
that the “scribe’’ was inferior to him, for Shebna, 
when degraded from the prefecture of the house, act- 
ed as scribe under Eliakim (2 Kings xviii, 37). The 
whole description of it too by Isaiah implies a place 
of great eminence and power. ‘This description is 
transferred in a mystical or spiritual sense to Christ 
the son of David in Rey. iii, 7, thus making Ehiakim 
in some sense typical of Christ. The true meaning 
of 520, soken’, is very doubtful, “ Friend,’ i. e. of the 
king, and ‘‘steward of the provisions,” are the two 
most probable significations. See TReAsuRER. EH- 
akim’s career was a most honorable and splendid one. 
Most commentators agree that Isa. xxii, 25 does not 
apply to him, but to Shebna.—Smith, s. v. 

3. The original name of Jehoiakim (q. v.), king of 
Judah (2 Kings xxiii, 34; 2 Chron. xxxvi, 4), 

4, Son of Abiud and father of Azor, of the poster- 
ity of Zerubbabel (Matt. i, 13). He is probably iden- 
tical with the SuecuanrAn (q. v.) of 1 Chron. ii, 21 
(Strong’s Harmony and Expos. of the Gospels, p. 11). 
See GENEALOGY (or CHRIST). 

5. A priest in the days of Nehemiah, who assisted. 
at the dedication of the new wall of Jerusalem (Neh. 
xii, 41). B.C. 446. 


EBli’ali (Edad v. x. ’Edadei, Vulg. Dielus), one 
of ‘‘the sons of Maani’’ who divorced his Gentile wife 
after the exile (1 Esdr. ix, 34); apparently a corrup- 
tion for the Brynur (q. v.) of the Heb, text (Ezra x, 
38). 

E/liam [usually £li/am] (Heb. Eliam’, B22, 
God is [his] people, i. e. friend; Sept. “Ea, Vulg. 
Eliam), the father of Bathsheba, the wife of Uriah and 
afterwards of David (2 Sam. xi, 3). In the list of 1 
Chron. iii, 5, the names of both father and daughter 
are altered, the former to the equivalent AmmrEL (q. 
y.), and the latter to Bathshua, both the latter names 
being also those of non-Israelite persons, while Uriah 
was a Hittite (comp. Gen. xxxvili, 12; 1 Chron. ii, 3; 
also 2 Sam. xvii, 27). The same name Eliam also oc- 
curs as that of a Gilonite, the son of Ahithophel, and 
one of David’s “thirty” warriors (2 Sam. xxiii, 34). 
It is omitted in the list of 1 Chron, xi, but is now prob- 
ably discernible as ‘‘Anisan the Pelonite” (ver. 36) 
(see Kennicott, Dissertation, p. 207). The ancient 
Jewish tradition preserved by Jerome (Qu. Hebr. on 2 
Sam. xi, 3, and 1 Chron. iii, 5) is that the two Eliams 
are the same person. An argument has been founded 
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on this to account for the hostility of Ahithophel to 
king David, as having dishonored his house and caused 
the death of his son-in-law (Blunt, Coincidences, pt. il, 
x). But he would perhaps have rather been proud of 
this alliance with royalty. B.C. 1046.—Smith, s. v. 


Blia6/nias [many Ehaoni’as| (ENawviac, Vulg. 
Moabilionis, including the preceding name), a son of 
Zaxaias of Pahath-Moab, leader of two hundred exiles 
from Babylon (1 Esdr. viii, 31); evidently the Err 
HOENAL (q. v.) of the Heb. text (Ezra viii, 4). 

Eli’as (‘H\lac, in Maccabees, elsewhere and in 
N. T. ‘Hac, Vulg. Elias, but in Cod. Amiat. Helias), 
the Grecized form in which the name of Exrsan (q. 
y.) is given in the A.V. of the Apocrypha and N. T. 
(Eeclus. xlviii, 1, 4,12; 1 Mace. ii, 58; Matt. xi, 14; 
xvi, 14; xvii, 3, 4,10, 11,12; xxvii, 47,49; Mark vi, 
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15; viii, 28; ix, 4, 5, 11, 12,13; xv, 35, 36; Luke i, | 


17; iv, 25, 26; ix, 8, 19, 30, 33, 54; John i, 21, 25; 
Rom. xi, 2; James v,17). In Rom. xi, 2, the refer- 
ence is not to the prophet, but to the portion of Scrip- 
ture designated by his name, the words being év ‘HXlg, 
‘Cin Elias,” not as in A.V. “‘of Elias.”—Smith, s. v. 
Elias Levita (properly Exisau the Levite, son of 
Asher), one of the greatest Jewish scholars of mod- 
ern times, was born in the latter half of the fifteenth 
century. Both the year and the place of his birth 
have been the subject of literary controversy. The 
former point seems to have been settled by the learn- 
ed Rossi (see below), who showed that Elias was born 
in 1471 or 1472, not, as Hirt maintains, in 1469, or, as 
Nagel undertook to prove, in 1477. The second point 
is still a point of dispute, both Italians and Germans 
being desirous to claim this great writer for their 
country. The chief argument of the former is that 
Elias, in one of his works, speaks of Italy as ‘‘my 
country’’ and Venice as ‘‘my city ;” the chief argu- 
ments of the Germans are that Elias, on the title- 
pages of several of his books, calls himself A shkenazt 
(C23), or ‘‘the German,” and that, according to 
the express testimony of his friend and pupil, Sebas- 
tian Miinster (q. v.), he was born at Neustadt, on the 
Aich, not far from Nuremberg. The margrave of 


Neustadt expelled Elias, together with several other | 


Jews, from that town. He then went to Italy, lived 
in several places as teacher of the Hebrew language, 
especially (from 1504) at Padua, where he lectured on 
the Hebrew grammar of Moses Kimchi, and wrote a 
commentary on it. When Padua, in 1509, was cap- 
tured and plundered, Elias lost all his property and 
went to Venice, which city, in 1512, he again left for 
Rome. There he met with a very friendly reception 
from cardinal Egidio of Viterbo, who even received 
him and his family into his own house. For many 
years Elias instructed the cardinal in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, who, in turn, made him better acquainted with 
the classical languages. Through Egidio, Elias en- 
tered into intimate relations with a number of other 
cardinals and bishops, who so warmly recommended 
him that he received an honorable call from king 
Francois I of France, which he, however, declined. 
When Rome, in 1527, was plundered by the troops of 
Karl V, Elias again lost his whole property. He 
again went to Venice, where he remained until 1540, 
when he accepted a call from Paul Fagius to assist 
Aim in the establishment of a new Hebrew printing- 
office, and in the publication of several Hebrew books, 
at Isny, in Suabia. He remained in Isny until 1547, 
when he returned to Venice, where he died in 1549. 
Elias rejected many of the Jewish traditions, and al- 
ways spoke favorably of the Christians; but he ex- 
pressly denied that he had secretly become a Chris- 
tian, and averred that, “thanks to God, he was still 
a Jew.’’ He was universally esteemed both for his 
character and his extraordinary scholarship ; only 
some fanatical Jews hated him, as they suspected his 
fidelity to Judaism. His celebrated works on Hebrew 
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grammar procured him the surname of ‘‘the Gramma- 


jrian” (PIP). His first work was a commentary 


on the tia (Mahalak), or grammar of the rabbi Mo- 
ses Kimchi, first published by a certain Benjamin who 


| had stolen the MS. (at Pesaro, 1508; frequently re- 


printed, with a Latin translation by Sebastian Miin- 
ster, Basel, 1527, 1531; and another by L’Empereur, 
Leyd. 1631). This is a different work from his scholia 
on Kimchi’s "737 MDS (Pethach Debaray), or brief 
grammatical introduction, the text of which had ap- 
peared at Naples in’ 1492, and Levita’s scholia on it at 
Pesara in 1507, and later éditions. At Rome he com- 
posed a grammar entitled "20 (hab-Bachur, Rome, 
1518), and a work on ‘‘ Composition” (22733, Rome, 
1519), in which he treats of the irregular words of the 
Bible. Both works were translated by Miinster (the 
former first at Basel in 1518, and the latter in 1536). 
He also wrote a more extensive grammatical treatise 
in four parts, entitled ‘: SDN “pb, “Elijah’s Sec- 
tions’ (Soncino, 1520, and later elsewhere; trans. by 
Miinster, Basel, 1527, and later). After his return to 
Venice he wrote a book on the accents (BE 252) Tub 
Taam (Ven. 1538, and other eds.; likewise translated 
by Miinster, Basel, 1539), and, the most celebrated of 
all his works, a critical book on the Biblical text and 
its authors (M350% M757), Masoreth ham-Masoreth 
(Venice, 1538, 1546; Basel, 1539 [with a Latin summa- 


ry of the work by Miinster; Sulzbach, 1769 and 1771)). 4 


This work, remarkable alike for literary merit, al- 
though it anticipated the judgments of the highest 
modern criticism on the qtiestions of which it treats, 


and although it was, in fact, the father of the great. 


3uxtorf and Cappel controversy, which raged round 
the Hebrew Scriptures for more than a hundred years 
after Levita’s death, had, until recently, never been act- 
ually translated either into Latin or any modern lan- 
guage. Nagel translated into Latin the three intro- 
ductions (Altdorf, 1757-1771) ; and there is a so-called 
German translation of Leyita’s book, published at 
Halle in 1772, and commonly known as Semler’s. 
But Semler was not really, as indeed he did not pro- 
fess to be, the translator of Leyita. The translation, 
such as it was, was executed by a young Jewish cen- 
vert to Christianity of the name of Meyer, and all 
that Semler did was to supervise and annotate the Ger- 
man rendering. After all, the work was full of errors, 
and many valuable passages of the original are alto- 
gether omitted. A complete and very carefully exe- 
cuted translation into English, together with a critical 


edition of the original, was in 1867 published by Dr.” 


Ginsburg (The Masoreth ha-Masoreth of Elias Levi- 
ta, in Hebrew, with an English Translation and Explan- 
atory Notes, London, 1867). Among the works com- 
piled by him at Isny is a Chaldaic-Rabbinical Diction- 
ary (22752, Methurgeman, Isny, 1541; Ven. 1560). 
Elias also prepared a German translation of the Psalms 
(Ven. 1545), and was, according to Sabtai, the author 
of a Hebrew-German novel, Baba. A full list of these 
and other works of Elias, with their editions, transla- 
tions, etc., also bibliographical treatises on them and 
their author, may be found in Fiirst’s Bibliotheca Ju- 
daica, ii, 239 sq. A valuable biography of Elias is 
found in Dr. Ginsburg’s edition of Masoreth ham-Ma- 
soreth, cited above; see also Herzog, Real-Encyki. iii, 
758 ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gén. xv, 810; Rossi, Diziona- 
rio storico degli Autori Ebrei (German transl. [ Hist. 
Handwirterbuch der gid. Schriftsteller] by Dr. Ham- 
berger, Leipz. 1839); Hirt, Oriental. und Exeget. Bib- 
liothek, pt. vii, Jena, 1755; Wolfii Bibliotheca Hebrea, 
Hamburg, 1715, i, 163. (A. J.8.) 


Bli’asaph (Heb. Hlyasaph’, 5D>>, whom God has 


added; Sept. ENod¢), the name of two Israelites at 
the time of the Exode, : 


| agen. 
1 - “ 


* 


ELIASHIB 


1. Son of Reuel or Deuel, and phylarch of the tribe 
of Dan (Num. i, 14; ii, 14; vii, 42, 47; <2 0) sue Ba. 
1657. 

2. Son of Lael, and chief of the family of the Ger- 
shomite Levites (Num. iii, 24). B.C. 1657. 

Bli’ashib (Heb. Elyashib’, 272">%, whom God 
will restore; Sept. “ENiaceBwr, "EhiaBi, "EXcaceiB, 
"EXcacotB, etc. ; Josephus 'EidorBoc; Vulg. Eliasub, 
Eliasib), a common name of Israelites, especially at 
the later period of the O.-T. history. 

i. A priest in the time of king David; head of the 
eleventh “course” in the “order of the ‘“ governors”’ 
ca") of the sanctuary (1 Chron. xxiv, 12). B.C. 
1013. 

2. A Leyvitical singer who repudiated his Gentile 
wife after the exile (Ezra x, 24). B.C. 458. 

S. An Israelite of the lineage of Zattu, who did the 
same (Ezra x, 27). B.C. 458. 

4, An Israelite of the lineage of Bani, who did the 
same (Ezra x, 36). B.C. 458. 

5. The high-priest of the Jews in the time of Nehe- 
miah (Neh. xii, 28). B.C.446. With the assistance 
of his fellow-priests, he rebuilt the eastern city wall 
adjoining the Temple (Neh. iii, 1). His own exten- 
sive mansion was doubtless situated in the same vicin- 
ity, probably on the ridge Ophel (Neh. iii, 20,21). See 
JERUSALEM. Eliashib was in some way allied (inp 
=near) to Tobiah the Ammonite, for whom he had 
prepared an ante-room in the Temple, a desecration 
which excited the pious indignation of Nehemiah (Neh. 
xiii, 4,7). One of the grandsons of Eliashib had also 
married the daughter of Sanballat the Horonite (xiii, 
28). There seems no reason to doubt that the same 
Eliashib is referred to in Ezra x, 6, as the father of 
Johanan, who occupied an apartment in the Temple 
(comp. Josephus, Ant. xi, 5, 4). He is evidently the 
same with the son of Joiakim and father of Joiada 
(Josephus, “ Judas,” Ant. xi, 7,1), in the succession of 
high-priests (Neh. xii, 10, 22). See Hrau-priest. 

6. A son of Elioenai, and member of the latest fam- 
ily of the lineage of Zerubbabel, mentioned in the Old 
Test. (1 Chron. iii, 24). B.C. 406. 

Bli’asib (EAacif3oc), the Greecized form (1 Esdr. 
ix, 1) of the name of the high-priest ELIAsuts (q. v.). 

Bli’asis (Edtdore v. rv. EXcdoetc), a name given 
Ci Esdr. ix, 34) as that of one of the “sons of Maani” 
who divorced their Gentile wives after the captivity, 
and corresponding in position to MATTENAt (q. y.) of 
the Heb. list (Ezra x, 33); but probably a merely er- 
roneous repetition of ENAs1Bos (q. v) preceding in the 
same verse. 

EBli/athah (Heb. Hlia’thah, | MNDN, 1 Chron. 
xxy, 4, or Eliya’thah, ADR, ver. 27, to whom God 
will come; Sept.’EdiaSa v. vr. Edad, Vulg. hatha), 
the eighth named of the fourteen sons of the Leyite 
Heman, and a musician in the Temple in the time of 
king David (1 Chron. xxv, 4), who, with twelve of his 
sons and brethren, had the twentieth division of the 
Temple-service (xxv, 27). B.C.1013. In Jerome’s 
Quest. Hebr. on ver. 27, the name is given as Eliaba, 
and explained accordingly ; but not so in the Vulgate. 

Bliberis. See Evyira. 

Bli’dad (Hebrew £lidad’, SITDN, whom God has 
loved; Sept. E40, Vulg. Eldad), the son of Chislon, 
and phylarch of the tribe of Benjamin, one of the com- 
missioners appointed to portion out the promised land 
among the tribes (Num. xxxiv, 21). B.C. 1619. 

B’liel (Heb. Eliel’, 5X72, to whom God is might), 
the name of some nine Israelites. 

1. (Sept. EAuj\.) A valiant phylarch of the tribe 


of Manasseh east (1 Chron. v, 24). B.C. post 1612. 


2. (Sept. Eduj\.) Son of Toah and father of Jero- 
han, ancestors of Heman the singer and Levite A 


Chron. vi, 34); probably identical with the Ex1as of 1 | 
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Chron. vi, 34, and the Ex1u of 1 Sam.i,1. B.C. cir. 
1250. See Samurn. 

3. (Sept. EXidi.) One of the descendants of Shim- 
hi, and head of a Benjamite family in Jerusalem el 
Chron. viii, 20). B.C. between 1612 and 588. 

4. (Sept. "EXe\.) One of the descendants of Sha- 
shak, and likewise head of a Benjamite family at Jeru- 
salem (1 Chron. viii, 22). B.C. eod. 

5. (Sept. "Eluj\ v.r. Edia3.) The seventh of the 
Gadite heroes who joined David in his stronghold in 
the wilderness (1 Chron, xii, 11), possibly the same 
with No. 6or7. B.C. 1061. 

6. (Sept. EAA v. x. “Tedujd.) A Mahanite (q. v), 
and one of David’s distinguished warriors (1 Chron. 
xi, 46). B.C. 1046. 

7. (Sept. AAujA v.r. Aadujr.) Another of David’s 
distinguished warriors (1 Chron. xi, 47). B.C. eod. 

8. (Sept. EXujA.) Chief of the 80 Hebronite Le- 
vites assembled by David to assist in bringing the ark 
to Jerusalem (1 Chron. xy, 9,11). B.C. 1043. 

9. (Sept. ’EAujX.) One of the Levites appointed by 
Hezekiah to have charge of the offerings for the Tem- 
ple services (2 Chron. xxxi, 18). B.C. 726. 

Elié’nai (Heb. Elieynay/’, mpnp7dy, perh. contract- 
ed for ELiomNAr [q. v.]; Sept. EXwyvat vy. r.’E\w- 
vat, Vulg. Elioenat), one of the Bene-Shimhi Ben- 


jamite heads of families resident at Jerusalem (1 Chron, 
viii, 20). B.C. between 1618 and 588. 

Blié’zer (Heb. id. "12758, God is his help, a mod- 
ification of the name Eleazar [see LAzArus]; Sept. 
“EdéGep and ’ENéZep, N. T. ’EAtéZep), the name of 
eleven men. 

1. ‘‘ELimzer or Damascus,” mentioned in Gen. 
xv, 2, 3, apparently as a house-born domestic [see 
SLAVE] and steward of Abraham, and hence likely, in 
the absence of direct issue, to become the patriarch’s 
heir. B.C. 2088. The Sept. interprets the terms 
thus: ‘‘ But the son of Masek, my house-born maid, is 
this Heliezer of Damascus.” It appeared eyen thus 
early that the passage of Scripture in which the name 
of Eliezer occurs is one of some difficulty. Abraham, 
being promised a son, says, ‘‘I go childless, and the 
steward of my house is this Eliezer of Damascus (415 
sip 7s pinay, he of Damascus, Eliezer). . . Behold, 
to me thou hast given no seed: and, lo, one born in 
mine house is mine heir” (Gen. xv, 2,3). The com- 
mon notion is that Eliezer was Abraham’s house-born 
slave, adopted as his heir, and meanwhile his chief 
and confidential servant, and the same who was after- 
wards sent into Mesopotamia to seck a wife for Isaac 
(q. v.). This last point we may dismiss with the re- 
mark that there is not the least evidence that ‘‘the 
elder servant of his house’ (Gen. xxiv, 2), whom 
Abraham charged with this mission, was the same as 
Eliezer. The obyious meaning is that Eliezer was 
born in Damascus, and how is this compatible with : 
the notion of his being Abraham’s house-born slave, 
seeing that Abraham’s household never was at Damas- 
cus? It is true that there is a tradition, quoted by 
Josephus from Nicolaus of Damascus (Ant. i, 7, 4), 
that Abraham ‘‘reigned in Damascus ;’’ but the tradi- 
tion was probably founded on this very passage, and 
The Mohammedans call 
him Dameshak, or Damascennis, and believe him to 
have been a black slave given to Abraham by Nimrod, 
at the time when he saw him, by virtue of the name 
of God, walking out of the midst of the flames (Ur), 
into which he had been cast by his orders. See ABRA- 
HAM, The expression, “the steward of mine house,” 
in ver. 2, "752 Svi72 42 (note the alliteration between 
the obscure term meshek and Dammesek), literally 
translated, is ‘the son of possession of my house,”’ 
i, e. one who shall possess my house, my property, 
after my death, and is therefore exactly the same as 
the phrase in the next verse, ‘‘the son of my house 
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(72742, paraphrased by ‘‘ one born in mine house’’) 
is mine heir.” This remoyes every objection to Elie- 
zer’s being of Damascus, and enables us to dispense 
with the tradition; for itis no longer necessary to sup- 
pose that Eliezer was a house-born slave, or a servant 
at all, and leaves it more probable that he was some 
near relative whom Abraham regarded as his heir-at- 
law. It is by no means certain that ‘‘this Eliezer” 
was present in Abraham’s camp at all; and we, of 
course, cannot know in what degree he stood related 
to Abraham, or under what circumstances he was born 
at, or belonged to Damascus. It is possible that he 
lived there at the very time when Abraham thus spoke 
of him, and that he is hence called ‘‘ Eliezer of Da- 
mascus.”’ This view removes another difficulty, which 
arises from the fact that, while Abraham speaks of 
Eliezer as his heir, his nephew Lot was in his neigh- 
borhood, and had until lately been the companion of 
his wanderings. If Eliezer was Abraham’s servant, 
it might well occasion surprise that he should speak 
of him and not of Lot as his heir; but this surprise 
ceases when we regard Eliezer as also a relative, and 
if so, a nearer relative than Lot, although not, like 
Lot, the companion of his journeys. Some have sup- 
posed that Lot and Eliezer were, in fact, the same per- 
son; and this would be an excellent explanation if 
the Scriptures afforded sufficient grounds for it. (See 
Gesenius, Thes. Heb. s. v. P32; Rosenmiiller, on Gen. 
xv; Knobel, Comment. in loc.)—Kitto, s. v. 

2. A son of Becher, and grandson of Benjamin (1 
Chron. vii, 8). B.C. post 1856. 

3. (Josephus "EXedZapoc, Ant. ii, 13,1.) The sec- 
ond of the two sons of Moses and Zipporah, born dur- 
ing the exile in Midian, to whom his father gave this 
name, ‘‘ because, said he, the God of my fathers was 
my help, that delivered me from the sword of Pha- 
raoh” (Exod. xviii, 4; 1 Chron. xniii, 15, 17). 
cir. 1690. He remained with his mother and brother 
Gershom, in the care of Jethro his grandfather, when 
Moses returned to Egypt (Exod. iv, 18), she having 
been sent back to her father by Moses (Exod. xviii, 
2), though she set off to accompany him, and went 
part of the way with him. Jethro brought back Zip- 
porah and her two sons to Moses in the wilderness, 
after he heard of the departure of the Israelites from 
Egypt (xviii). Eliezer had one son, Rehabiah, from 
whom sprang a numerous posterity (1 Chron. xxiii, 
17; xxvi, 25, 26). Shelomith, in the reigns of Saul 
and Dayid (ver. 28), who had the care of all the treas- 
ures of things dedicated to God, was descended from 
Eliezer in the 6th generation, if the genealogy in 1 
Chron. xxvi, 25, is complete.—Smith, s. v. 

4. One of the priests who blew with trumpets before 
the ark when it was brought to Jerusalem (1 Chron. 
xy, 24). B.C. 1048. 

_ 8. Son of Zichri, and chief of the Reubenites under 
David (i Chron, xxvii, 16). B.C. ante 1013. 

G. A prophet (son of Dodavah of Mareshah), who 
foretold to Jehoshaphat (q. v.) that the merchant fleet 
which he fitted out in partnership with Ahaziah should 
be wrecked, and thus prevented from sailing to Tar- 
shish (2 Chron, xx, 37). B.C. 895. 

7. Son of Jorim, and father of Joseh, of the private 
lineage of David prior to Salathiel (Luke iii, 29). B.C. 
ante 588. 

8. One of the chiefs of the Jews during the exile, 
sent by Ezra, with others from Ahaya, to Casiphia, to 
induce some Leyites and Nethinim to join the party 
returning to Jerusalem (Ezra viii, 16). B.C. 459. 

9. One of the priests (of the kindred of Jeshua) who 
divorced his Gentile wife after the exile (Ezra x, 18). 
B.C, 458. 

10. A Levite who did the same (Ezra x, 23). B.C. 
458. 

11. An Israelite of the lineage of Harim, who did 
the same (Ezra x, 81). B.C. 458. 
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| medicine at Cremona. 


|tury. He died at Cracow in 1586. 


B.C. | 


ELIEZER BEN-NATHAN 


Fliezer ben-Blias Aschenazi (i. e. son of Eli- — 
jah, the German), a distinguished Rabbi, was born 
about the opening of the 16th century, and practiced 
Obliged to leave that town, he 
went to Constantinople, and was intrusted with the 
care of the synagogue at Naxos, in the Archipelago. 
Finally he went to Poland, and was made chief Rabbi 
of the synagogue at Posen. His coreligionists regard 
him as one of the most learned men of the 16th cen- 
He published 
mp> 5047 (Cremona, 1576, and often), a commentary 
on Esther :—"4 mie (Work of Jehovah), in which 


he describes the historical events of the Pentateuch 


(Venice, 1583; Cracow, 1584, and later), and one or 
two less important works. —Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Généer. 
xv, 827. (J. H.W.) 

Eliezer ben-Hyrkanos, surnamed the Great, 
was born about the middle of the 1st century. He 
was of a good family, but his early education was very 
much neglected, and at the age of 28, urged by an 
awakened impulse after knowledge, he left his father’s 
house and became a disciple of Jochanan ben-Zachai. 
Eliezer soon repaired his deficiencies, and became one 
of the distinguished Rabbins of his age. Profound in 
the Cabala (q. v.), he made many practical acquisi- 
tions in magical science, and became the thaumatur- 
gist of the school. During the controversies between 
Gamaliel (q. vy.) and the rival doctors at Jamnia, he 
founded a school at Lydda, where his teaching appears 
to have assumed so mystical a character as to involve 
him in difficulties with the rabbinical authorities. The 
Karaites regarded Eliezer as one of the defenders of 
their doctrines. He died about 73 A.D., at Cesarea, 
in Palestine. His principal work is Pirke R. Eliezeris 


| (edit. Princ. Hebraice. Venet. 1544, 4to), translated into 


Latin with notes by Vorstius (Leyd. 1644, 4to), ed. by 
Abr. Aaron Broda, with a Heb. commentary (Wilna, 
1838, 4to), and often republished. See Boraitha der 
Rk. Elieser, by Leop. Zunz (Berlin, 1832), a critical ac- 
count of the work and its author. He is regarded also 
as the author of Orcothchaiim (The Way of Life), which 
has been often reprinted.—Hoefer, Nowv. Biogr. Génér. 
xv, 825-6; Etheridge, Jntrod. to Heb. Literature, p. 60 
sq.; Grasse, Aligem. Literdrgesch. i, 1108 sq. (J.H.W.) 

Eliezer ben-Judah (sometimes called ELEAZAR 
GaArmiza, but apparently without good reason), of 
Worms, the son of Kalonymos of Mentz, was one of 
the most distinguished Rabbins of the 13th century. 
He was a pupil of Judah the Saint, and died in 1238, 
He wrote thirty works, of which only a few have been 
printed. The principal ones are: Yoreh Chataim 757 _ 
DO NOM, “he will instruct sinners’’) a liturgical and 
ascetic formulary (Venice, 1589, 8vo, and often) :— 
Yeyn ha-Rekach (MP3 4577, “wine of spicery’’), a 
cabalistic commentary on Canticles and Ruth (Lub- 
lin, 1608, 4to):—Sepher Rokeach (MP5 “BD, “ spiced 
book”), on the fear of God and repentance (Fano, 
1505, fol., and often since) :—W558, ete., a commen- 
tary on the cabalistic book Jezirah (Mantua, 1562, 4to, 
and since) :—D"D4129, ete., a cabalistic exposition of 
the Pentateuch (extracts in Azulai’s D795 Dm, 
Leghorn, 1800) :—X577 “F109, on angelology (in part, 
Amst. 1701, 4to). Several of his works in MS. are at 
the Bibliotheque de [ Oratoire at Paris.—Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biogr. Gener. xv, 826-7; Grasse, Allgem. Literdrgesch. 
iii, 621; Fiirst, Babhiotheca Judaica, i, 228. (J. H.W.) 

Bliezer ben-Nathan, sometimes also surnamed 
Metz, from his native place, was a contemporary of 
Rashi, and eminent in the cabalistic science, His 
renown is greatly due to a work on Talmudical law 
which he composed in 1152, under the title "13 JAN 
(stone of help), printed at Prague in 1610. The Rab- 
bins Jachia and Wolf ascribe to him also the author- 
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ship of Tsophnath Paaneach, but Rossi asserts that Eli- 
ezer of Spain was the real author of that work. It 
appears to be only another title of the preceding work. 


He wrote also 07297 "POH (Constantinople, 1520, and 
later) and pawn “VaN/2 (Cremona, 1554, and later); 
hoth relating to the Jewish ritual.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Gener, xv, 826; Griisse, Aligem. Literdrgesch. iii, 502. 

Eligius, Eloi, or Bloysius (Sr.), bishop of No- 
yon, one of the most eminent names in the ecclesiasti- 
cal history of France, was born at Cadillac, near Li- 
moges, in or shortly before the year 588. He learned 
the trade of a goldsmith, and became the most skilful 
artist of the day, especially in ornaments for churches 
and tombs. He gained the confidence of Clotaire IT, 
and stood high at his court. While working at his 
art, he always had an open Bible before him. He 
devoted his gains to works of piety, especially to the 
redemption of slayes from captivity, sometimes eman- 
cipating a hundred at one time. As a layman, he in- 
structed the common people constantly. Dagobert, 
the son and successor of Clotaire, made him his treas- 
urer, and employed him for important missions, in 
which he was always successful. Thus he brought 
about a treaty of peace between Dagobert and Judica- 
hill, duke of Brittany. Eligius availed himself of his 
influence with the weak and licentious Dagobert to 
obtain large donations, which he used for the estab- 
lishment of churches, monasteries, and hospitals. In 
640, two years after the death of Dagobert, the major- 
domo Herchenoald, who was regent during the minor- 
ity of Clodvig II, in order to get rid of the influence 
of Eligius, appointed him bishop of Noyon. In this 
office he was in labors abundant for eighteen years, 
preaching, taking missionary tours, and founding 
churches and monasteries. Eligius seems to have 
been a thoroughly converted man, and his life is in- 
deed a light in a dark place. Eligius, together with 
his friend Audoenus (St. Ouen), archbishop of Rheims, 
had a predominating influence upon the churches of 
Gaul; and although most of the bishops disliked the 
rigor and severity of Eligius, they yielded to his zeal 
and authority. Thus, in 644, at a synod of Chalons 
sur Saone, very strict rules were given for the appoint- 
ment of bishops and abbots; and the metropolitan 
Theodosius of Arles, who had violated many Church 
laws, was suspended from his office. When bishop 
Martin of Rome, in the Monothelitic controversy, was 
imprisoned and exiled by the emperor, the majority of 
the Gallic bishops, at a council held in Orleans, under 
the leadership of Eligius and Audoenus, declared for 
the pope and against the Monothelites, who were cru- 
elly persecuted. After the death of Clodvig Il and 
Herchenoald, Eligius was recalled by the queen dow- 
ager Bathilde to the court, where he remained until 
shortly before his death. He died at Noyon Nov. 30, 
658 (or 659), and the people soon after began to vencr- 
ate him as a saint. His life (Vita 8. Eligit), written 
by his disciple Audoenus (St.Ouen), will be found in 
D’Achery, Spicilegium, ii, 76-123, and in Migne, Pa- 
trol. Latin. \xxxix, 474. The extracts from sermons 
of Eligius which are included in this biography are 
almost verbally taken from the sermons of Cesarius 
of Arles. In its present form this work is undoubt- 
edly of a later origin. Sixteen homilies are given to 
him in Bib. Max. Patr. xii, 800; also in Migne, Patrol. 
Latin. 1xxxvii, 595; but their genuineness is ques- 
tioned. A letter from Eligius to bishop Desiderius of 
Cahors is given in Canisii Antiguit. Lection. ed. Bas- 
nage, tom. i, and in Migne, Ixxxvii, 657, See Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop. iii, 760; Hoefer, Nowy. Biog. Gener. xv, 
904; Neander, Ch. Hist. iii, 41, 42; Neander, Light in 
Dark Places; Mosheim, Ch. Hist. bk. ii, ch. vii, pt. ii, 
ch. ii, n. 24. 

Elihoé’nai (Heb. Elyehotynay’, ADSITMAN, to- 
ward Jehovah are my eyes), the name of two men. See 
also ELI0ENAI and EXJENAT, 
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| ences, and his arguments. 


ELIHU 


1. (Sept. EXwwnvai v. r. "EXwwvai, Vulg. Elioenai,) 
The seventh and youngest son of Meshelemiah (q. v-) 
a ee of the time of David (1 Chron. XxXvi, 3, 
where the name is improperly Anglicized ‘“ Elioenaj”’ 
B.C. 1043-13. ; pes 

2. (Sept. "EXtaava v. r. Ehtavd, Vulg. Elioenai.) 
Son of Zerahiah of the ‘sons of Pahath-Moab,” who 
returned with 200 males from the exile (Ezra viii 4), 
B.C. 459. 


Eliho’reph (Heb. Elicho’reph, S2M">N, God is 
his recompense ; Sept. EN xydoep V. ¥. "BAGG and Eve 
0é), son of Shisha, and appointed, with his brother 
Ahiah, royal scribe ((D4D) by Solomon (1 Kings iv, 
3). B.C. 1012. 


Bli’hu (Heb. Elihu’, Sins [but abbreviated 
HON in Job xxii, 4; xxxv,1; 1 Chron. xxvi, 7; 
xxvii, 18], whose God is He, i. e. Jehovah), the name 
of five men. : 

L. (Sept. ’EXtotc.) One of Job’s friends, described 
as ‘“‘the son of Barachel, a Buzite, of the kindred of 
Ram” (Job xxxii, 2). This is usually understood to 
imply that he was descended from Buz, the son of 
Abraham’s brother Nahor, from whose family the city 
called Buz (Jer. xxy, 23) also took its name. The 
Chaldee paraphrase asserts that Elihu was a rela- 
tion of Abraham. Elihu’s name does not appear 
among those of the friends who came in the first in- 
stance to condole with Job, nor is his presence indica- 
ted till the debate between the afflicted man and his 
three friends had been brought to a conclusion. Then, 
finding there was no answer to Job’s last speech, he 
comes forward with considerable modesty, which he 
loses as he proceeds, to remark on the debate, and to 
deliver his own opinion on the points at issue (Job 
xxxii, xxxvii). B.C. cir, 2200. It appears, from the 
manner in which Elihu introduces himself (Job xxxii, 
3-7), that he was much the youngest of the party; 
and it is evident that he had been present from the 
commencement of the discussion, to which he had paid 
very close attention. This would suggest that the 
debate between Job and his friends was carried on in 
the presence of a deeply-interested auditory, among 
which was this Elihu, who could not forbear from 
interfering when the controversy appeared to have 
reached an unsatisfactory conclusion (see Kitto’s Daily 
Bible Iilust. in loc.). He expresses his desire to mod- 
erate between the disputants; and his words alone 
touch upon, although they do not thoroughly handle, 
that idea of the disciplinary nature of suffering, which 
is the key to Job’s perplexity and doubt; but, as in 
the whole book, the greater stress is laid on God’s un- 
searchable wisdom, and the implicit faith which he de- 
mands (see Velthuysen, De Eliw carmine, Rotterdam, 
1789-90). He does not enlarge on any supposable 
wickedness in Job as having brought his present dis- 
tresses upon him, but controverts his replies, his infer- 
He observes on the mys- 
terious dispensations of Providence, which he insists, 
however they may appear to mortals, are full of wis- 
dom and mercy; that the righteous have their share 
of prosperity in this life no less than the wicked ; that 
God is supreme, and that it becomes us to acknowl- 
edge and submit to that supremacy, since ‘‘ the Crea- 
tor wisely rules the world he made ;” and he draws 
instances of benignity from the constant wonders of 
creation, of the seasons, ete. His language is copious, 
glowing, and sublime; and it deserves notice that Eli- 
hu does not appear to have offended God by his senti- 
ments; nor is any sacrifice of atonement commanded 
for him as for the other speakers in the poem. It is 
almost pardonable that the character of Elihu has been 


| thought figurative of a personage interposed between 


. are 66 ae 
God and man—a mediator—one speaking without 
terrors,” and not disposed to overcharge mankind. 
This sentiment may have had its influence on the ac- 
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ceptability and preservation of the book of Job (see 
Hodges’s Elihu, Oxford, 1750). See Jon (Book or). 
2. (Sept.’HAtod.) Son of Tohu, and grandfather of 
Elkanah, Samuel’s father (1 Sam.i,1). In the state- 
ments of the genealogy of Samuel in 1 Chron. vi the 
name Exiex (q. v.) occurs in the same position—son 
of Toah, and father of Jeroham (vi, 34 [ Heb. 19]); and 
also Extras (vi, 27 [Heb. 12]), father of Jeroham, and 
- grandson of Zophai. The general opinion is that Eli- 
hu is the original name, and the two latter forms but 
copyists’ variations of it.—Smith, s. v. 

3. (Sept. EAtotd v. r. "EAyuovS.) One of the chili- 
archs of Manasseh who joined David at Ziklag 
Chron. xii, 20), after he had left the Philistine army 
on the eve of the battle of Gilboa, and who assisted 
him against the marauding band (7575) of the Amale- 
kites (comp. 1 Sam. xxx). B.C. 1053. 

4, (Sept. ‘E\vod.) One of the eminently able-bod- 
ied members of the family of Obed-edom (apparently 
a grandson by Shemaiah), who were appointed porters 

_ of the Temple under David (1 Chron. xxvi, 7). B.C. 
1048. Terms are applied to all these doorkeepers 
which appear to indicate that they were not only 
“strong men,” as in A.V., but also fighting men. 
(See ver. 6, 7, 8, 12, in which occur the words Son 
army, and 2°7)24=warriors or heroes.) 

5. (Sept. ’E\:a3.) <A chief of the tribe of Judah, 
said to be ‘‘ of the brethren of David” (1 Chron. xxvii, 
18), and hence supposed by some to have been his old- 
est brother Ex1as (1 Sam. xvi, 6). B.C. 1013 or ante. 


Bli’jah (Heb. Eliyah’, 17>%, whose God is Jehovah, 
2 Kings i, 3, 4, 8,12; 1 Chron. viii, 27; Ezra x, 21, 
26; Mal. iv, 5; elsewhere in the prolonged form /i- 
ya hu, WI72N; Sept. Hod v. x. "Hiac; N.T. “H- 
ac; Josephus, ’HNiac, Ant. viii, 13, 4; Vulg. Elias), 
the name of several men in the O. T., but the later 
ones apparently all namesakes of the famous prophet. 

1. ‘‘ELigan THe TisHsite,” the “Elias” of the 
N. T., a character whose rare, sudden, and brief ap- 
pearances, undaunted courage and fiery zeal—the 
brilliancy of whose triumphs—the pathos of whose 
despondency—the glory of whose departure, and the 
calm beauty of whose reappearance on the Mount of 
Transfiguration—throw such a halo of brightness 
around him as is equalled by none of his compeers in 
the sacred story. ° 

1. Origin.—This wonder-working prophet is intro- 
duced to our notice like another Melchizedek (Gen. x, 
4,18; Heb. vii, 3), without any mention of his father 
or mother, or of the beginning of his days—as if he 
had dropped out of that cloudy chariot which, after 
his work was done on earth, conveyed him back to 
heaven. ‘‘ Elijah the Tishbite, of the inhabitants of 
Gilead,”’ is literally all that is given us to know of his 
parentage and locality (1 Kings xvii, 1). The He- 
brew text is 953 “auima “avino ante. The 
third word may be pointed (1), as in the present Maso- 
retic text, to mean ‘from the inhabitants of Gilead,’’ 
or (2) “from Tishbi of Gilead,” which, with a slight 
change in form, is what the Sept. has (6 é« Ocoae3ar). 
The latter is followed by Ewald (Isr. Gesch. iii, 486, 
note). Lightfoot assumes, but without giving his au- 
thority, that Elijah was from Jabesh-Gilead. By Jo- 
sephus he is said to have come from Thesbon—é« 
TOAEWC OeoBwrne THe Varaadirwoe yopac (Art. viii, 
18, 2). Perhaps this may have been read as Heshbon, 
a city of the priests, and given rise to the statement 
of Epiphanius that he was ‘‘of the tribe of Aaron,” 
and grandson of Zadok. (See also the Chron. Pasch. 
in Fabricius, Cod. Pseudep. V. T. p.1070, ete.; and Qua- 
resmius, lucid. ii, 605.) According to Jewish tradi- 
tion — grounded on a certain similarity between the 
fiery zeal of the two—Elijah was identical with Phi- 
nehas, the son of Eleazar the priest. He was also the 
angel of Jehovah who appeared in fire to Gideon 
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(Lightfoot on John i, 21; Eisenmenger, i, 686). Arab 
tradition places his birthplace at Gilhad (Jalud), a 
few miles north of es-Salt (Irby, p. 98), and his tomb 
near Damascus (Mislin, i, 490). The common assump- 
tion—perhaps originating with Hiller (Onom. p. 947) 
or Reland (Pal. p. 1035)—is that he was born in the 
town of Thisbe (q. v.), mentioned in Tob. i, 2. But, 
not to insist on the fact that this Thisbe was not in 
Gilead, but in Naphtali, it is nearly certain that the 
name has no real existence in that passage, but arises 
from a mistaken translation of the same Hebrew word 
which is rendered “inhabitants” in 1 Kings xvii, 1. 
See TIsHBITE. 

2. Personal Appearance.—The mention of Gilead, 
however, is the key-note to much that is most charac- 
teristic in the story of the prophet. Gilead was the 
country on the further side of the Jordan—a country 
of chase and pasture, of tent-villages and mountain- 
castles, inhabited by a people not settled and civilized 
like those who formed the communities of Ephraim 
and Judah, but of wandering, irregular habits, exposed 
to the attacks of the nomad tribes of the desert, and 
gradually conforming more and more to the habits of 
those tribes; making war with the Hagarites, and 
taking the countless thousands of their cattle, and 
then dwelling in their stead (1 Chron. v, 10, 19-22). 
See GitnAp. With Elijah this is seen at every turn. 
Of his appearance as he “stood before’? Ahab—with 
the suddenness of motion to this day characteristic of 
the Bedouins from his native hills—we can perhaps 
realize something from the touches, few, but strong, 
of the narrative. Of his height littie is to be inferred 
—that little is in favor of its being beyond the ordi- 
nary size. His chief characteristic was his hair, long 
and thick, and hanging down his back, and which, if 
not betokening the immense strength of Samson, yet 
accompanied powers of endurance no less remarkable. 
See Harr. His ordinary clothing consisted of a girdle 
of skin round his loins, which he tightened when about 
to move quickly (1 Kings xviii, 46). But in addition 
to this he occasionally wore the ‘‘mantle’’ (q. y.), or 
cape, of sheep-skin, which has supplied us with one of 
our most familiar figures of speech. In this mantle, 
in moments of emotion, he would hide his face (1 
Kings xix, 13), or when excited would roll it up as 
into a kind of staff. On one occasion we find him 
bending himself down upon the ground with his face 
between his knees. Such, so far as the scanty notices 
of the record will allow us to conceive it, was the gen- 
eral appearance of the great prophet—an appearance 
which there is no reason to think was other than un- 
common eyen at that time. The solitary life in which 
these external peculiarities had been assumed had also 
nurtured that fierceness of zeal and that directness of 
address which so distinguished him. It was in the 
wild loneliness of the hills and ravines of Gilead that 
the knowledge of Jehovah, the living God of Israel, 
had been impressed on his mind, which was to form 
the subject of his mission to the idolatrous court and 
country of Israel. 

3. History.—The northern kingdom had at this time 
forsaken almost entirely the faith in Jehovah. The 
worship of the calves had been a departure from him, 
it was a violation of his command against material 
resemblances ; but still it would appear that even in 
the presence of the calyes Jehovah was acknowledged, 
and they were at any rate a national institution, not 
directly imported from the idolatries of any of the 
surrounding countries. See Carr. They were an- 
nounced by Jeroboam as the preseryers of the nation 
during the great crisis of its existence: ‘‘ Behold thy 
gods, O Israel, that brought thee up out of the land 
of Egypt” (1 Kings xii, 28). But the case was quite 
different when Ahab, not content with the calf-wor- 
ship—‘‘as if it had been a light thing to walk in the 
sins of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat’??—married the 
daughter of the king of Sidon, and introduced on the 
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most extensive scale (Josephus, Ant. ix, 6, 6) the for- 
eign religion of his wife’s family, the worship of the 
Pheenician Baal. What this worship consisted of we 
are ignorant—doubtless it was of a gay, splendid, and 
festal character, and therefore very opposite to the 
grave, severe service of the Mosaic ritual. Attached 
to it and to the worship of Asherah (A. Y. “ Ashta- 
roth,” and “‘the groves”) were licentious and impure 
rites, which in earlier times had brought the heaviest 
judgments on the nation (Numb. xxv; Judg. ii, 13, 
14; ili, 7, 8). But the most obnoxious and evil char- 
acteristic of the Baal religion was that it was the wor- 
ship of power, of mere strength, as opposed to that of 
' a God of righteousness and goodness—a foreign relig- 
ion, imported from nations the hatred of whom was 
inculcated in every page of the law, as opposed to the 
religion of that God who had delivered the nation from 
the bondage of Egypt, had ‘driven out the heathen 
with his hand, and planted them in,” and through 
whom their forefathers had “trodden down their ene- 
mies, and destroyed those that rose up against them.” 
It is as a witness against these two evils that Elijah 
comes forward. (B.C. cir. 907.) , 

(.) What we may call the first act in his life em- 
braces between three and four years—three years and 
six months for the duration of the drought, according 
to the statements of the New Testament (Luke iv, 25; 
James y,17), and three or four months more for the 
journey to Horeb and the return to Gilead (1 Kings 
xvii, 1-xix, 21). His introduction is of the most 
startling description: he suddenly appears before 
Ahab, as with the unrestrained freedom of Eastern 
manners he would have no difficulty in doing, and 
proclaims the vengeance of Jehovah for the apostasy 
of the king. This he does in the remarkable formula 
evidently characteristic of himself, and adopted after 
his departure by his follower Elisha—a formula which 

includes everything at issue between himself and the 
king —the name of Jehovah—his being the God of 
_ Israel—the Living God—Elijah being his messenger, 
and then—the special lesson of the eyent—that the 
god of power and of nature should be beaten at his 
own weapons. ‘‘As Jehovah, God of Israel, liveth, 
before whom I stand,’’ whose constant seryant I am, 
‘there shall not be dew nor rain these years, but 
according to my word.”’ Before, however, he spoke 
thus, it would seem that he had been warning this 
most wicked king as to the fatal consequences which 
must result both to himself and his people from the 
iniquitous course he was then pursuing, and this may 
account for the apparent abruptness with which he 
pens his commission. What immediate action fol- 
lowed on this we are not told; but it is plain that Eli- 
jah had to fly before some threatened vengeance, ei- 
ther of the king, or more probably of the queen (comp. 
xix, 2). Perhaps it was at this juncture that Jezebel 
‘*cut off the prophets of Jehovah” (1 Kings xviii, 4). 
We can imagine Ahab and Jezebel being greatly in- 
censed against Elijah for having foretold and prayed 
that such calamities might befall them. For some 
time they might attribute the drought under which 
the nation suffered to natural causes, and not to the 
interposition of the prophet; and, therefore, however 
they might despise him as a yain enthusiast, they 
would not proceed immediately to punish him. When, 
however, they saw the denunciation of Elijah taking 
effect far more extensively than had been anticipated, 
they would naturally seek to wreak their vengeance 
upon him as the cause of their sufferings. But we do 
not find him taking one step for his own preservation 
till the God whom he served interposed. He was di- 
rected to the brook Cherith, either one of the torrents 
which cleave the high table-lands of his native hills, 
or on the west of Jordan, more in the neighborhood 
of Samaria, perhaps the present wady Kelt. 
Cuerirn. There, in the hollow of the torrent-bed, he 
remained, supported in the miraculous manner with 
IIi.—K 
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which we are all familiar, till the failing of the brook 
obliged him to forsake it. How long he remained in 
the Cherith is uncertain. The Hebrew expression is 
simply “atthe end of days ;’’ nor does J. osephus afford 
us any more information. A vast deal of ingenuity 
has been devoted to explaining away Elijah’s “yra- 
vens.”” The Hebrew word, 25275, orebim’, has been 
interpreted as ‘‘ Arabians,” as “ merchants,”’ as in- 
habitants of some neighboring town of Orbo or Orbi. 
By others Elijah has been held to have plundered a 
raven’s nest, and this twice a day regularly for several 
months! See RAVEN. 


His next refuge, under the divine guidance (1 Kings 
xvii, 9), was at Zarephath, a Phoenician town lying 
between Tyre and Sidon, certainly the last place at 
which the enemy of Baal would be looked for. The 
widow woman in whose house he lived is thought, 
however, to have been an Israelite, and no Baal-wor- 
shipper, by some who take her adjuration by “ Jeho- 
vah thy God” as an indication. But the obvious cir- 
cumstances of the case, and her mention by our Say- 
iour (Luke iv, 26), imply her heathen character. Here 
Elijah performed the miracles of prolonging the oil and 
the meal, and restored the son of the widow to life after 
his sudden death. The traditional scene of his meet- 
ing with the widow was in a wood to the south of the 
town (Mislin, i, 532, who, however, does not give his 
authority). In the time of Jerome the spot was marked 
by a tower (Jerome, Lp. Paule). Ata later period a 
church dedicated to the prophet was erected over the 
house of the widow, in which his chamber and her 
kneading-trough were shown (Anton. Martyr and Pho- 
cas, in Reland, p. 985). This church was called ro 
xnostoy (Acta Sanctorum). The Jewish tradition, 
quoted by Jerome, was that the resuscitated boy was 
the servant who afterwards accompanied Elijah, and 
finally became the prophet Jonah (Jerome, Pref. to 
Jonah; and see the citations from the Talmuds in Ei- 
senmenger, ii, 725). 

The drought continued, and at last the full horrors 
of famine, caused by the failure of the crops, descended 
on Samaria. During this time the prophet was called 
upon passively to suffer God’s will; now he must once 
again resume the more active duties of life; he must 
make one great public effort more to reclaim his coun- 
try from apostasy and ruin. According to the word 
of the Lord, he returned to Israel; Ahab was yet alive, 
and unreformed; Jezebel, his impious consort, was 
still mad upon her idols; in a word, the prophets of 
Baal were prophesying lies, the priests were bearing rule 
by their means, and the people loved to have tt so. The 
king and his chief domestic officer had divided between 
them the mournful duty of ascertaining that neither 
round the springs, which are so frequent a feature of 
central Palestine, nor in the nooks and crannies of the 
most shaded torrent-beds, was there any of the herb- 
age left, which in those conntries is so certain an indi- 
cation of the presence of moisture. No one short of 
the two chief persons of the realm could be trusted 
with this quest for life or death—‘‘ Ahab went one way 
by himself, and Obadiah went another way by him- 


self,” Itis the moment for the reappearance of the 
prophet. Wishing not to tempt God by going unnec- 


essarily into danger, he first presented himself to good 
Obailiah (1 Kings xviii,7). There, suddenly planted 
in his path, is the man whom he and his master have 
been seeking for more than three years. Before the 
sudden apparition of that wild figure, and that stern, 
unbroken countenance, Obadiah could not but fall on 
his face. Elijah requested him to announce to Ahab 
that he had returned. Obadiah, apparently stung by 
the unkindness of this request, replied, ‘‘ What have I 
sinned, that thou shouldest thus expose me to Ahab 8 
rage, who will certainly slay me for not apprehending 
thee, for whom he has so long and so anxiously sought 
in all lands and in confederate countries, that they 
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should not harbor a traitor whom he looks upon as the 
author of the famine,” etc. Moreover, he would deli- 
cately intimate to Elijah how he had actually jeopard- 
ed his own life in securing that of one hundred of the 
Lord’s prophets, and whom he had fed at his own ex- 
pense. Satisfied with Elijah’s reply to this touching 
appeal, wherein he remoyed all his fears about the 
Spirit’s carrying him away (as 2 Kings ii, 11-16; Ezek. 
iii, 4; Acts viii, 39), he resolves to be the prophet’s 
messenger to Ahab. Intending to be revenged on 
him, or to inquire when rain might be expected, Ahab 
now came forth to meet Elijah. He at once charged 
him with troubling Israel, i. e. with being the main 
cause of all the calamities which he and the nation 
had suffered. 
himself, assigning the real cause to be his own sin of 
idolatry. Regarding, however, his magisterial posi- 
tion, while he reproved his sin, he requests him to ex- 
ercise his authority in summoning an assembly to 
Mount Carmel, that the controversy between them 
might be decided by a direct miracle from heaven 
(comp. Matt. xvi, 1). Whatever were his secret mo- 
tives, Ahab accepted this proposal. As fire was the 
element over which Baal was supposed to preside, the 
prophet proposes (wishing to give them every advan- 
tage), that, two bullocks being slain, and laid each 
upon a distinct altar, the one for Baal, the other for Je- 
hovah, whichever should be consumed by fire must 
proclaim whose the people of Israel were, and whom 
it was their duty to serve. The people consent to this 
proposal, because, it may be, they were not altogether 
ignorant how God had formerly answered by fire (Gen. 
iv,4; Lev.ix, 24; Judg.vi,21; xiii,20; 1 Chron. xxi, 
26; 2 Chron. vii,1). Elijah will have summoned not 
only all the elders of Israel, but also the four hundred 
priests of Baal belonging to Jezebel’s court, and the 
four hundred and fifty who were dispersed over the 
kingdom. The former, however, did not attend, be- 
ing, perhaps, glad to shelter themselves under the plea 
that Jezebel would not allow them to do so. Why 
Mount Carmel, which we do not hear of until now, 
was chosen in preference to the nearer Ebal or Geri- 
zim, is not evident. Possibly Elijah thought it wise 
to remove the place of the meeting to a distance from 
Samaria. Possibly in the existence of the altar of Je- 
hovah (xviii, 30)—in ruins, and therefore of earlier 
erection—we have an indication of an ancient sanctity 
attaching to the spot. On the question of the particu- 
lar part of the ridge of Carmel which formed the site 
of the meeting, there cannot be much doubt. See 
CARMEL. 

There are few more sublime stories in history than 
this. On the one hand the solitary servant of Jeho- 
vah, accompanied by his one attendant, with his wild 
shaggy hair, his scanty garb, and sheepskin cloak, but 
with calm dignity of demeanor, and the minutest reg- 
wlarity of procedure; on the. other hand, the prophets 
of Baal and Ashtaroth, doubtless in all the splendor of 
their vestments (2 Kings x, 22), with the wild din of 
their ‘‘ vain repetitions” and the maddened fury of 
their disappointed hopes, and the silent people sur- 
rounding all—these things form a picture which bright- 
ens into fresh distinctness every time we consider it. 
Having reconstructed an altar which had once belong- 
ed to God, with twelve stones—as if to declare that the 
twelve tribes of Israel should again be united in the 
service of Jehovah—and having laid thereon his bul- 
lock, and filled the trench by which it was surrounded 
with large quantities of water, lest any suspicion of 
deceit might occur to any mind, the prophet gives 
place to the Baalites—allows them to make trial first. 
In yain did these deceived and deceiving men call, 
from morning till evening, upon Baal—in vain did 
they now mingle their own blood with that of the sac- 
rifice: no answer was given—no fire descended. Eli- 
jah having rebuked their folly and wickedness with 
the sharpest irony, and it being at last evident to all 
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that their efforts to obtain the wished-for fire were 
vain, now, at the time of the evening sacrifice, offered 
up his prayer. The Baalites’ prayer was long, that 
of the prophet is short—charging God with the care 
of his covenant, of his truth, and of his glory—when, 
“behold, the fire came down, licked up the water, and 
consumed not only the bullock, but the very stones of 
the altar also.” The effect of this on the mind of the 
people was what the prophet desired: acknowledging 
the awful presence of the Godhead, they exclaim, as 
with one voice, ‘‘ The Lord, he is God; the Lord, he is 
God!” Seizing the opportunity while the people’s 
hearts were warm with the fresh conviction of this 
miracle, he bade them take those juggling priests and 
kill them at Kishon, that their blood might help to fill 
that river which their idolatry had provoked God to 
empty by drought. All this Elijah might lawfully do 
at God’s direction, and under the sanction of his law 
(Deut. xiii, 5; xviii, 20). Ahab having now publicly 
vindicated God’s violated law by giving his royal 
sanction to the execution of Baal’s priests, Elijah in- 
formed him that he may go up to his tent on Carmel 
to take refreshment, for God will send the desired rain. 
In the mean time he prayed earnestly (James v, 17, 
18) for this blessing: God hears and answers:, a little 
cloud arises out of the Mediterranean Sea, in sight of 
which the prophet now was, diffuses itself gradually 
over the entire face of the heavens, and now empties 
its refreshing waters upon the whole land of Israel! 
Here was another proof of the divine mission of the 
prophet, from which, we should imagine, the whole na- 
tion must have profited ; but subsequent events would 
seem to prove that the impression produced by these 
dealings of God was of a very partial and temporary 
character. Impressed with the hope that the report 
of God’s miraculous actings at Carmel might not only 
reach the ear, but also penetrate and soften the hard 
heart of Jezebel, and anxious that the reformation of 
his country should spread in and about Jezreel also, 
Elijah, strengthened, as we are told, from on high, now 
accompanies Ahab thither on foot. The ride across 
the plain to Jezreel was a distance of at least 16 miles; 
the prophet, with true Arab endurance, running before 
the chariot, but also, with true Arab instinct, stopping 
short of the city, and going no further than the ‘‘en- 
trance of Jezreel.” 

So far the triumph had been complete ; but the spir- 
it of Jezebel was not to be so easily overcome, and her 
first act is a vow of vengeance against the author of 
this destruction. ‘‘ God do so to me, and more also,” 
so ran her exclamation, ‘if I make not thy life as the 
life of one of them by to-morrow about this time.”? It 
was no duty of Elijah to expose himself to unnecessary 
dangers, and, as at his first introduction, so now, he 
takes refuge in flight. The danger was great, and 
the refuge must be distant. The first stage on the 
journey was Beersheba 
to Judah,” says the narrative, with a touch betraying 
its Israclitish origin. Here, at the ancient haunt of 
those fathers of his nation whose memory was so dear 
to him, and on the very confines of cultivated country, 
Elijah halted. His servant—according to Jewish tra- 
dition, the boy of Zarephath—he left in the town, while 
he himself set out alone into the wilderness—the waste 
uninhabited region which surrounds the south of Pal- 
estine. The labors, anxieties, and excitement of the 
last few days had proved too much eyen for that iron 
frame and that stern resolution. His spirit is quite 
broken, and he wanders forth over the dreary sweeps 
of those rocky hills wishing for death—‘ It is enough! 
Lord, let me die, for I am not better than my fathers.” 
The man whose prayer had raised the dead, had shut 
and opened heaven, he who had been so wonderfully 
preserved by God at Cherith and Zarephath, and who 
dared to tax Ahab to his face with being Israel’s 
troubler, is now terrified and disconsolate, thus afford- 
ing a practical evidence of what the apostle James 
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says of him, that he was a man of like passions with 
us. His now altered state of mind would seem to 
haye arisen out of an exaggerated expectation of what 
God designed to effect through the miracles exhibited 
to, and the judgments poured upon this guilty nation. 
He seems to have thought that, as complete success 
did not crown the last great effort he had made to re- 
form Israel, there could not be the slightest use in la- 
boring for this end any longer. It is almost impossi- 
ble not to conclude from the terms of the story that he 
was entirely without provisions for this or any jour- 
ney. But God, who had brought his servant into this 
. difficulty, provided him with the means of escaping 
from it. He now, alone in the wilderness and at 
Mount Horeb, will at once touch his heart and correct 
his petulancy by the ministration of his angel, and by 
a fearful exhibition of his divine power. ‘The prophet, 
in a fit of despair, laid himself down beneath a lone 
“‘juniper-tree’’ (Hebrew TN DMA, one Rothem-tree). 
See Juniper. The indented rock opposite the gate of 
the Greek conyent Deir Mar-Elyas, between Jerusalem 
and Bethlehem, which is now shown to travellers as 
the spot on which the prophet rested on this occasion, 
appears at an earlier date not to have been so restrict- 
ed, but was believed to be the place on which he was 
“accustomed to sleep” (Sandys, lib. iii, p. 176; Maun- 
drell, Har. Trav. p. 456), and the site of the convent as 
that where he was born (Gaysforde, 1506, in Bonar, p. 
117). Neither the older nor the later story can be be- 
lieved; but it is possible that they may have origina- 
ted in some more trustworthy tradition of his having 
rested here on his southward journey, in all probabil- 
ity taken along this very route. (See a curious state- 
ment by Quaresmius of the extent to which the rock 
had been defaced in his own time ‘ by the piety or im- 
piety’’ of the Christian pilgrims, Elucidatio, ii, 605; 
comp. Doubdan, Voyage, etc. p. 144.) In this position 
the prophet was wakened from his despondent dream 
beneath the solitary bush of the wilderness, was fed 
with the bread and the water which to this day are all 
a Bedouin’s requirements, and went forward, ‘‘in the 
strength uf that food,” a journey of forty days, ‘‘to the 
mount of God, even to Horeb.” Here, in ‘‘the cave’’ 
(4757217), one of the numerous caverns in those awful 
mountains—perhaps some traditional sanctuary of that 
hallowed region, at any rate well known—he remain- 
ed for certainly one night (254). In the morning 
came the ‘‘ word of Jehovah’’—the question, ‘‘ What 
doest thou here, Elijah? Driven by what hard neces- 
sity dost thou seek this spot, on which the glory of Je- 
hovah has in former times been so signally shown ?”’ 
In answer to this invitation the prophet opens his 
griefs. He has been very zealous for Jehovah; but 
force has been vain; one cannot stand against a mul- 
titude; none follow him, and he is left alone, flying 
for his life from the sword which has slain his breth- 
ren. The reply comes in that ambiguous and indirect 
form in which it.seems necessary that the deepest com- 
munications with the human mind should be couched 
to be effectual. He is directed to leave the cavern 
and stand on the mountain in the open air, face to face 
with Jehovah. Then, as before with Moses (Exod. 
xxxiv, 6), “the Lord passed by;” passed in all the 
terror of his most appalling manifestations. The fierce 
wind tore the solid mountains and shivered the granite 
cliffs of Sinai; the earthquake crash reverberated 
through the defiles of those naked valleys; the fire 
burnt in the incessant blaze of Eastern lightning. 
Like these, in their degree, had been Elijah’s own 
modes of procedure, but the conviction is now forced 
upon him that in none of these is Jehovah to be 
known. ‘Then, penetrating the dead silence which fol- 
lowed these manifestations, came the fourth mysteri- 
ous symbol —‘‘the still small voice.” What sound | 
this was—whether articulate voice or not, we cannot 
determine; but low and still as it was, it spoke in| 
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louder accents to the wounded heart of Elijah than the 
roar and blaze which had preceded it. ‘To him, no 
less unmistakably than to Moses centuries before, it 
was proclaimed that Jehovah was ‘‘ merciful and gra- 
cious, long-suffering and abundant in goodness and 
truth.” Elijah knew the call, and at once stepping 
forward and hiding his face in his mantle, stood wait- 
ing for the divine communication. It is in the same 
words as before, and so is his answer; but with what 
different force must the question have fallen on his 
ears, and the answer left his lips! ‘‘ Before his en- 
trance to the cave he was comparatively a novice; 
when he left it he was an initiated man. He had 
thought that the earthquake, the fire, the wind, must 
be the great witnesses of the Lord. But He was not 
in them; not they, but the still small voice had that 
awe in it which forced the prophet to cover his face 
with his mantle. What a conclusion of all the past 
history! What an interpretation of its meaning!” 
(Maurice, Prophets and Kings, p. 136). Not in the per- 
secutions of Ahab and Jezebel, nor in the slaughter of 
the prophets of Baal, but in the 7000 unknown wor- 
shippers who had not bowed the knee to Baal, was the 
assurance that Elijah was not alone as he had seemed 
to be. 

Three commands were laid on him—three changes 
were to be made. Instead of Ben-hadad, Hazael was 
to be king of Syria; instead of Ahab, Jehu the son of 
Nimshi was to be king of Israel; and Elisha the son 
of Shaphat was to be his own successor. These per- 
sons shall revenge God’s quarrels: one shall begin, 
another shall prosecute, and the third shall perfect the 
vengeance on Israel. Of these three commands, the 
first two were reserved for Elisha to accomplish; the 
last only was executed by Elijah himself. It would 
almost seem as if his late trials had awakened in him 
a yearning for that affection and companionship which 
had hitherto been denied him. His first search was 
for Elisha. Apparently he soon found him; we must 
conclude at his native place, Abel-meholah, probably 
somewhere about the centre of the Jordan valley. See 
ABEL-MEHOLAH. Elisha was ploughing at the time, 
and Elijah “passed over to him’”—possibly crossed 
the river—and, without uttering a word, cast his man- 
tle, the well-known sheepskin cloak, upon him, as if, 
by that familiar action (which was also a symbol of 
official investiture), claiming him for his son. A mo- 
ment of hesitation—but the call was quickly accepted ; 
and then commenced that long period of service and 
intercourse which continued till Elijah’s removal, and 
which after that time procured for Elisha one of his 
best titles to esteem and reverence—‘ Elisha the son 
of Shaphat, who poured water on the hands of Eli- 
jah.”’ See Exisna. 

(2.) For about six years from this calling of Elisha 
we find no notice in the sacred history of Elijah, till 
God sent him once again to pronounce sore judgments 
upon Ahab and Jezebel for the murder of unoffending 
Naboth (1 Kings xxi, 17, etc.). How he and his asso- 
ciate in the prophetic office employed themselves dur- 
ing this time we are not told. We may conceive, 
however, that they were much engaged in prayer 
for their country, and in imparting knowledge in the 
schools of the prophets, which were at Jericho and 
Beth-el. Ahab and Jezebel now probably believed 
that their threats had been effectual, and that they 
had seen the last of their tormentor. At any rate, this 
may be inferred from the events of chap. xxi. See 
Awan. Foiled in his wish to acquire the ancestral 
plot of ground of Naboth by the refusal of that sturdy 
peasant to alienate the inheritance of his fathers, Ahab 
and Jezebel proceed to possess themselves of it by 
main force, and by a degree of monstrous injustice 
which shows clearly enough how far the elders of Jez- 
reel had forgotten the laws of Jehovah, how perfect 
was their submission to the will of their mistress. At 
her orders Naboth is falsely accused of blaspheming 
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God and the king, is with his sons (2 Kings ix, 26; 
comp. Josh, vii, 24) stoned and killed, and his vine- 
yard then—as having belonged to a criminal—becomes 
at once the property of the king. See Nasoru. 

Ahab loses no time in entering on his new acquisi- 
tion. Apparently the verv next day after the execu- 
tion he proceeds in his chariot to take possession of the 
coveted vineyard. Behind him—probably in the back 
part of the chariot—ride his two pages Jehu and Bid- 
kar (2 Kings ix, 26). But the triumph was a short 
one. Elijah had received an intimation from Jehovah 
of what was taking place, and rapidly as the accusa- 
tion and death of Naboth had been hurried over, he 
was there to meet his ancient enemy, and as an enemy 
he does meet him—as David went out to meet Goliath 
—on the very scene of his crime; suddenly, when least 
expected and least wished for, he confronts the miser- 
able king. Then follows the curse, in terms fearful 
to any Oriental—peculiarly terrible to a Jew, and most 
of all significant to a successor of the apostate princes 
of the northern kingdom—‘‘I will take away thy pos- 
terity ; I will cut off from thee even thy very dogs; I 
will make thy house like that of Jeroboam and Ba- 
asha; thy blood shall be shed in the same spot where 
the blood of thy victims was shed last night ; thy wife 
and thy children shall be torn in this very garden by 
the wild dogs of the city, or as common carrion de- 
youred by the birds of the sky’’—the large vultures 
which in Eastern climes are always wheeling aloft 
under the clear blue sky, and doubtless suggested the 
expression to the prophet. How tremendous was this 
scene we may gather from the fact that after the lapse 
of at least twenty years Jehu was able to recall the 
very words of the prophet’s burden, to which he and 
his companion had listened as they stood behind their 
master in the chariot. The whole of Elijah’s denunci- 
ation may possibly be recovered by putting together 
the words recalled by Jehu, 2 Kings ix, 26, 36, 7, and 
those given in 1 Kings xxi, 19-25. Fearing that these 
predictions would prove true, as those about the rain 
and fire had done, Ahab now assumed the manner of a 
penitent; and, though subsequent acts proved the in- 
sincerity of his repentance, yet God rewarded his tem- 
porary abasement by a temporary arrest of judgment. 
We see, however, in after parts of this sacred history, 
how the judgments denounced against him, his aban- 
doned consort, and children took effect to the very let- 
ter. See JEZEBEL, 

(3.) A space of three or four years now elapses 
(comp. 1 Kings xxii, 1; xxii, 51; 2 Kings i, 17) be- 
fore we again catch a glimpse of Elijah. The denun- 
ciations uttered in the vineyard of Naboth have been 
partly fulfilled. Ahab is dead, and his son and suc- 
cessor, Ahaziah, has met with a serious accident, after 
a groubled reign of less than two years (2 Kings i, 1, 
2; 1 Kings xxii, 51). Fearing a fatal result, as if to 
prove himselfa worthy son ofan idolatrous parentage, 
he sends to an oracle or shrine of Baal at the Philistine 
town of Ekron to ascertain the issue of-his illness. But 
the oracle is nearer at hand than the distant Ekron. 
An intimation is conveyed to the prophet, probably at 
that time inhabiting one of the recesses of Carmel, 
and, as on the former occasions, he suddenly appears 
on the path of the messengers, without preface or in- 
quiry utters his message of death, and as rapidly dis- 
appears. The tone of his words is as national on this 
as on any former occasion, and, as before, they are 
authenticated by the name of Jehovah—' Thus saith 
Jehovah, Is it because there is no God in Israel that 
ye go to inquire of Baalzebub, god of Ekron?” The 
messengers returned to the king too soon to have ac- 
complished their mission. They were possibly stran- 
gers; at any rate they were ignorant of the name of 
the man who had thus interrupted their journey. But 
his appearance had fixed itself in their minds, and 
their description at once told Ahaziah, who must have 
seen the prophet about his father’s court or have heard 
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him described in the harem, who it was that had thus 
reversed the fayorable oracle which he was hoping for 
from Ekron. The “hairy man” (O72 bya WIN, @ 
man, a lord of hair), with a belt of rough skin round 
his loins, who came and went in this secret manner, 
and uttered his fierce words in the name of the God 
of Israel, could be no other than the old enemy of his 
father and mother, Elijah the Tishbite. But, ill as he 
was, this check only roused the wrath of Ahaziah, and, 
with the spirit of his mother, he at once seized the op- 
portunity of possessing himself of the person of the 
man who had been for so long the evil genius of his 
house. A captain was dispatched, with a party of 
fifty, to take Elijah prisoner. He was sitting on the 
top of ‘the mount” (777), i. e. probably of Carmel. 
The officer approached and addressed the prophet by 
the title which, as before noticed, is most frequently 
applied to him and Elisha—‘‘O man of God, the king 
hath spoken: come down.” ‘And Elijah answered 
and said, If I be a man of God, then let fire come down 
from heaven, and consume thee and thy fifty! And 
there came down fire from heaven, and consumed 
him and his fifty.” A second party was sent, only 
to meet the same fate. The altered tone of the lead- 
er of a third party, and the assurance of God that his 
servant need not fear, brought Elijah down. But the 
king gained nothing. The message was delivered to 
his face in the same words as it had been to the mes- 
sengers, and Elijah, so we must conclude, was allowed 
to go harmless. This was his last interview with the 
house of Ahab. It was also his last recorded appear- 
ance in person against the Baal-worshippers. It was 
this occasion to which the fiery sons of Zebedee al- 
luded (Luke ix, 51-56) in a proposal that brought out 
from the lips of the Saviour the contrast with his own 
benign mission (Trench, Miracles, ch. iv). 

(4.) It must have been shortly after the death of 
Ahaziah that Elijah made a communication with the 
southern kingdom. It is the only one of which afty 
record remains, and its mention is the first and last 
time that the name of the prophet appears in the Books 
of Chronicles. Mainly devoted, as these books are, to 
the affairs of Judah, this is not surprising. The alli- 
ance between his enemy Ahab and Jehoshaphat can- 
not have been unknown to the prophet, and it must 
have made him regard the proceedings of the kings 
of Judah with more than ordinary interest. When, 
therefore, Jehoram, the son of Jehoshaphat, who had 
married the daughter of Ahab, began ‘‘ to walk in the 
ways of the kings of Israel, as did the house of Ahab, 
and to do that which was evil in the sight of Jehovah,” 
Elijah sent him a letter (AM3%, a writing, different 
from the ordinary word for an epistle, “DD, a book), 
denouncing his evil doings, and predicting his death 
(2 Chron. xxi, 12-15). This letter has been consider- 
ed as a great difficulty, on the ground that Elijah’s 
remoyal must have taken place before the death of 
Jehoshaphat (from the terms of the mention of Elisha 
in 2 Kings iii, 11), and therefore before the accession 
of Joram to the throne of Judah. But, admitting that 
Elijah had been translated before the expedition of 
Jehoshaphat against Moab, it does not follow that Jo- 
ram was not at that time, and before his father’s death, 
king of Judah, Jehoshaphat occupying himself during 
the last eight or ten years of his life in going about 
the kingdom (2 Chron. xix, 4-11), and in conducting 
some important wars, amongst others that in question 
against Moab, while Joram was concerned with the 
more central affairs of the government (2 Kings iii, 7, 
ete.). That Joram began to reign during the lifetime 
of his father Jehoshaphat is stated in 2 Kings viii, 16. 
According to one record (2 Kings i, 17), which imme- 
diately precedes the account of Elijah’s last acts on 
earth, Joram was actually on the throne of Judah at 
the time of Elijah’s interview with Ahaziah; and 


though this is modified by the statements of other 
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places (2 Kings iii, 1; viii, 16), yet it is not invali- 
dated, and the conclusion is almost inevitable that 
Joram ascended the throne as viceroy or associate 
some years before the death of his father, See Jo- 
RAM; JEHOSHAPHAT; JuDAH. The ancient Jewish 
commentators get over the apparent difficulty by say- 
ing that the letter was written and sent after Elijah’s 
translation. Others believed that it was the produc- 
tion of Elisha, for whose name that of Elijah had been 
substituted by copyists. The first of these requires 
no answer. ‘To the second, the severity of its tone, as 
above noticed, is a sufficient reply. Josephus (Ant. 
ix, 5, 2) says that the letter was sent while Elijah was 
-still on earth. (See Lightfoot, Chronicle, etc., ‘Je- 
horam.” Other theories will be found in Fabricius, 
Cod. Pseudepig. p. 1075, and Otho, Lex. Rabb. p. 167). 
In its contents the letter bears a strong resemblance 
to the speeches of Elijah, while in the details of style 
it is very peculiar, and quite different from the nar- 
rative in which it is imbedded (Bertheau, Chronik, ad 
loc:.): 

(6.) The prophet’s warfare being now accomplished 
on earth, God, whom he had so long and so faithfully 
served, will translate him in a special manner to heay- 
en. Conscious of this, he determines to spend his last 
moments in imparting divine instruction to, and pro- 
nouncing his last benediction upon, the students in the 
colleges of Bethel and Jericho; accordingly, he made 
a circuit in this region (2 Kings ii, 1, etc.). It was 
at Gilgal (q. v.)—probably not the ancient place of 
Joshua and Samuel, but another of the same name still 
surviving on the western edge of the hills of Ephraim 
—that the prophet received the divine intimation that 
his departure was at hand. He was at the time with 
Elisha, who seems now to haye become his constant 
companion. Perhaps his old love of solitude returned 
upon him, perhaps he wished to spare his friend the 
pain of a too sudden parting, or perhaps he desired to 
test the affection of the latter; in either case he endeay- 
ors to persuade Elisha to remain behind while he goes 
on an errand of Jehovah. ‘‘Tarry here, I pray thee, 
for Jehovah hath sent me to Bethel.’”’ But Elisha 
will not so easily give up his master—‘“‘As Jehovah 
liveth, and as thy soul liveth, I will not leave thee.” 
They went together to Bethel. The event which was 
about to happen had apparently been communicated 
to the sons of the prophets at Bethel, and they inquire 
if Elisha knew of his impending loss. His answer 
shows how fully he was aware of it. ‘‘ Yea,’’ says 
he, with emphasis, ‘‘indeed 7 do know it C3IN7DA 
4™375): hold ye your peace.” But, though impend- 
ing, it was not to happen that day. Again Elijah at- 
tempts to escape to Jericho, and again Elisha protests 
that he will not be separated from him. Again, also, 
the sons of the prophets at Jericho make the same un- 
necessary inquiries, and again he replies as emphatic- 
ally as before. Elijah makes a final effort to avoid 
what they both so much dread. ‘‘Tarry here, I pray 
thee, for Jehovah hath sent me to the Jordan.”” But 
Elisha is not to be conquered, and the two set off 
across the undulating plain of burning sand to the dis- 
tant river—Elijah in his mantle or cape of sheep-skin, 
Elisha in ordinary clothes (7A, ver. 12). Fifty men 
of the sons of the prophets ascend the abrupt heights 
behind the town—the same to which a late tradition 
would attach the scene of our Lord’s temptation—and 
which command the plain below, to watch with the 
clearness of Eastern vision what happens in the dis- 
tance. Talking as they go, the two reach the river, 
and stand on the shelving bank beside its swift brown 
current. But they are not to stop even here. It is 
as if the aged Gileadite cannot rest till he again sets 
foot on his own side of the river. He rolls up (BPS) his 
mantle as into a staff, and with his old energy strikes 
the waters as Moses had done before him—strikes 
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them as if they were an enemy (432); and they are 
divided hither and thither, and they two £0 over on 
dry ground. What follows is best told in the simple 
words of the narrative. ‘‘And it came to pass when 
they were gone over, that Elijah said to Elisha, ‘Ask 
what I shall do for thee before I be taken away from 
thee.’ And Elisha said, ‘I pray thee let a double por- 
tion of thy spirit be upon me.’ And he said, ‘Thou 
hast asked a hard thing: if thou see me taken from 
thee, it shall be so unto thee; but if not, it shall not be 
so.’ And it came to pass as they still went on and 
talked, that, behold, a chariot of fire and horses of fire, 
and parted them both asunder, and Elijah went up by 
the whirlwind into the skies.’ (It was not in the 
chariot of fire that he went up into the skies. The 
fire served to part the master from the disciple, to 
show that the severance had arrived, but Elijah was 
taken up by the fierce wind of the tempest, MISO). 
Well might Elisha cry with bitterness (PES), “ My fa- 
ther, my father.’’ He had gone who, to the discern- 
ing eye and loving heart of his disciple, had been 
‘‘the chariot of Israel and the horsemen thereof” for 
so many years; and Elisha was at last left alone to 
carry on a task to which he must often have looked 
forward, but to which in this moment of grief he may 
well have felt unequal, He saw him no more; but 
his mantle had fallen, and this he took up—at once a 
personal relic and a symbol of the double portion of 
the spirit of Elijah with which he was to be clothed. 
Little could he have realized, had it been then present- 
ed to him, that he whose greatest claim to notice was 
that he had ‘‘ poured water on the hands of Elijah” 
should hereafter possess an influence which had been 
denied to his master—should, instead of the terror of 
kings and people, be their benefactor, adviser, and 
friend, and that over his death-bed a king of Israel 
should be found to lament with the same words that 
had just burst from him on the departure of his stern 
and silent master, ‘‘ My father, my father, the chariot 
of Israel and the horsemen thereof!” (2 Kings xiii, 14). 

4. Traditionary Views and Character, — Elijah and 
Moses are the only men whose history does not termi- 
nate with their departure out-of this world. Elijah 
appeared with Moses on Mount Hermon at the time 
of our Lord’s transfiguration, and conversed with him 
respecting the great work of redemption which he was 
about to accomplish (Matt. xvii, 1-3). The author of 
the book of Ecclesiasticus (ch. xlviii) justly describes 
him as a prophet ‘who stood up as a fire, and whose 
word burned as alamp.” But, with the exception of 
the eulogiums contained in that catalogue of worthies, 
and 1 Macc. ii, 58, and the passing allusion in Luke 
ix, 54, none of the later references allude to his works 
of destruction or of portent. They all set forth a dif- 
ferent side of his character from that brought out in 
the historical narrative. They speak of his being’ a 
man of like passions with ourselves (James v, 17); of 
his kindness to the widow of Sarepta (Luke iv, 25); 
of his “restoring all things” (Matt, xvii, 11); ‘‘turn- 
ing the hearts of the fathers to the children, and the 
disobedient to the wisdom of the just’? (Mal. iv, 5, 6; 
Luke i, 17). In the sternness and power of his re- 
proofs, however, he was a striking type of John the 
Baptist, and the latter is therefore prophesied of under 
his name: ‘“ Behold, I will send you Elijah the proph- 
et before the coming of the great and dreadful day of 
the Lord” (Mal. iy, 5, 6). Our Saviour also declares 
that Elijah had already come in spirit, in the person 
of John the Baptist. Many of the Jews in our Lord 8 
time believed him to he Elijah, or that the soul of Eli- 
jab had passed into his body (Luke ix, 8). See JouN 
rue Bariisr. How deep was the impression which 
he made on the mind of the nation may be judged 
from the fixed belief which many centuries after pree 
yailed that Elijah would again appear for the relief 
and restoration of his country. ‘The prophecy of Mal- 
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achi was possibly at once a cause and an illustration 
of the strength of this belief. Each remarkable per- 
son, as he arrives on the scene, be his habits and char- 
acteristics what they may—the stern John, equally 
with his gentle Successor—is proclaimed to be Elijah 
(Matt. xvi, 14; Mark vi, 15; John i, 21). His appear- 
ance in glory on the Mount of Transfiguration does 
not seem to have startled the disciples. They were 
‘sore afraid,’’ but not apparently surprised. On the 
contrary, Peter immediately proposes to erect a tent 
for the prophet whose arrival they had so long been 
expecting. Even the cry of our Lord from the cross, 
containing as*it did but a slight resemblance to the 
name of Elijah, immediately suggested him to the by- 
standers. ‘He calleth for Elijah.” ‘‘ Let be, let us 
see if Elijah will come to save him.” 

In the Talmud (see the passages cited by Hambur- 
ger, Real-Encyki. s. v. Eliahu) he is recorded as having 
often appeared to the wise and good rabbis—at prayer 
in the wilderness, or on their journeys—generally in 
the form of an Arabian merchant (Eisenmenger, i, 11; 
ii, 402-7). At the circumcision of a child a seat was 
always placed for him, that, as the zealous champion 
and messenger of the ‘‘coyenant’’ of circumcision (1 
Kings xix, 14; Mal. iii, 1), he might watch over the 
due performance of the rite. During certain prayers 
the door of the house was set open that Elijah might 
enter and announce the Messiah (Eisenmenger, i, 685). 
His coming will be three days before that of the Mes- 
siah, and on each of the three he will proclaim, in a 
voice which shall be heard all over the earth, peace, 
happiness, salvation, respectively (Kisenmenger, ii, 
696). So firm was the conviction of his speedy arrival, 
that when goods were found and no owner appeared to 
claim them, the common saying was, ‘‘ Put them by till 
Elijah comes” (Lightfoot, Exercit. Matt. xvii, 10; John 
i, 21). The same customs and expressions are even 
still in use among the stricter Jews of this and other 
countries (see Revue des deux Mondes, xxiv, 131, etc.). 

Elijah has been canonized in both the Greek and 
Latin churches. Among the Greeks War Elyds is the 
patron of elevated spots, and many a conspicuous 
summit in Greece is called by his name (Clark, Pelo- 
ponnessus, p. 190). The service for his day—H)iac 


peyadovupoc—will be found in the Menaion on July | 


20, a date recognised by the Latin Church also. (See 
the Acta Sanctorum, July 20). By Cornelius 4 Lapide 
it is maintained that his ascent happened on that day, 
in the 19th year of Jehoshaphat (Keil, On Kings, p. 
331). The convent bearing his name, Deir Mar Elyis, 
between Jerusalem and Bethlehem, is well known to 
travellers in the Holy Land. It purports to be situ- 
ated on the spot of his birth, as already observed. 
Other convents bearing his name once existed in Pal- 
estine: in Jebel Ajltin, the ancient Gilead (Ritter, 
Syrien, p. 1029, 1066, etc.); at Ezra, in the Hauran 
(Burckhardt, Syria, p. 59), and the more famous es- 
tablishment on Carmel. 

It is as connected with the great Order of the bare- 
footed Carmelites that Elijah is celebrated in the Lat- 
in Church. According to the statements of the Brey- 
lary (Off. B. Marie Virginis de Monte Carmelo, Julii 
16), the connection arose from the dedication to the 
Virgin of a chapel on the spot from which Elijah saw 
the ‘cloud (an accepted type of the Virgin Mary) rise 
out of the sea, But other legends trace the origin of 
the order to the great prophet himself, as the head of 
a society of anchorites inhabiting Carmel; and eyen 
as himself dedicating the chapel in which he worship- 
ped to the Virgin! (St.John of Jerusalem, as quoted 
by Mislin, Ziewx Saints, ii, 49; and the bulls of vari- 
ous popes enumerated by Quaresmius, vol. ii.) These 
things are matters of controversy in the Roman 
Church, Baronius and others having proved that the 
order was founded in 1181, a date which is repudiated 
by the Carmelites (see extracts in Fabricius, Codex 
Pseudepig. p. 1077). 
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In the Mohammedan traditions J7yds is said to have 
drank of the Fountain of Life, ‘‘ by virtue of which he 
still lives, and will live to the day of judgment.’ He 
is by some confounded with St.George, and with the 
mysterious e/-Khidr, one of the most remarkable of the 
Moslem saints (see Lane’s Arabian Nights, Introd. note 
2; also Selections from the Kuran, p. 221, 222). The 
Persian Sofis are said to trace themselves back to Eli- 
jah (Fabricius, p. 1077); and he is even held to have 
been the teacher of Zoroaster (D’Herbelot, Bib. Or. s. 
V.). 

ea: other traditions, it must not be omitted that 
the words ‘‘Eye hath not seen,” etc., 1 Cor. ii, 9, which 
are without doubt quoted by the apostle from Isaiah 
Ixiv, 4, were, according to an ancient belief, from “ the 
Apocalypse, or mysteries of Elijah,” ra ’HXia azon- 
puga. The first mention of this appears to be Origen 
(Hom. on Matt. xxvii, 9), and it is noticed with disap- 
proval by Jerome, ad Pammachium (see Fabricius, p. 
1072). ; 

By Epiphanius, the words ‘‘ Awake, thou that sleep- 
est,” etc., Eph. v, 14, are inaccurately alleged to be 
quoted ‘‘from Elijah,” i. e. the portion of the O. T. 
containing his history—zapa rw “HAig (comp. Rom. 
xi, 2).—Smith, s. v.; Kitto, s. v. 

5. Literature.—On the general subject, Anon. Lec- 
tures on Elijah (Lond. 1865); Kitto, Daily Bible Iilus- 
trations, Solomon and Kings, 45-47th week. Ephraem 
Syrus, In Eliam (Opp. iii, 240); Basil, In Eliam (Opp. 
p- 61); Ambrose, De Elia (Opp. i, 5385); Chrysostom, 
In Heliam (Opp. Spuria, vi, 708); Alexander, De Elia 
(Hist. Eccl. iii, 335); Zouch, Life of Elijah (Works, ii, 
219); Robinson, Elijah (Script.Char.ii); Krummacher, 
Elijah the Tishbite (from the Germ., Lond. 1840; N. 
Y.1847); Anderson, Discourses on Elijah (Lond. 1835) ; 
Evans, Elijah (Script. Biog.i); Williams, Elijah (Char. 
of O. T. p. 222); Frischmuth, De Elia (Critici Saeri, 
ii); Camartus, Elias Thesbites (Par. 1631); Simpson, 
Lectures on Elijah (Lond. 1836); Berr, Notice sur Elie 
(Nancy, 1839); Niemeyer, Charakt. y, 350; Schreiber, 
Allgem. Religionslehre, i, 194; Knobel, Prophet. ii, 73; 
Rédiger, in the Hall. Encycl. i, 33, p. 320; Menken, 
Gesch. des Elias (in his Schriften, ii, 17 sq.) ; Hall, Con- 
templations, bk. xviii, xix; Stanley, Jewish Church, ii, 
321 sq. On the ‘‘ravens,” Schiilen, De Elia corvorum 
alumno (Wittenb. 1717); id. ib. (Altorf, 1718) ; Mayer, 
Elias corvorum convictor (Viteb. 1685); Van Hardt, 
Corbeaux @ Elie (Helmst. 1709); Heumann, Dissertt. 
syllog. i, 896; Beykert, De B°27> Eliam alentib. (Ar- 
gent. 1774); Berg, in the Duisb. Wochenbl. 1768, No. 
52; 1769, No.1; Gumpach, Alitestam. Stud. p. 200 sq. ; 
Deyling, Obs. Sacra, pt. i, No. 25. On his ‘‘ mantle,” 
Brockmann, Comment. philol. (Gryph.1750). On Eli- 
jah’s “ coming,” Hartung, De El. adventu (Jen. 1659) ; 
Jour. Sac, Lit. July, 1852, p. 420 sq. On his proceed- 
ings at Carmel, Klausing, De sacrijicio Elie (Lips. 
1726); Jour. Sac. Lit. Jan. 1867. On his vision at 
Horeb, Verschuir, De apparitione Elice (Dissertt. phil. 
p- 85 sq.), On his stay at Cherith, at Zarephath, Jour. 
Sac, Literature, 1860, p.1; Unters. einiger Verstorbenen 
(Lips. 1793). On his ascension, Hergott, De curru Elie 
(Wittenb. 1676); Miiller, Elie ascensio (Lpz. 17—); 
Pfaff, De raptu Elie (Tab. 1739). On his letter to Jo- 
ram, Pfaff, De litieris El. ad. Jor. (Tub. 1755); Berg, 
in the Duish. Wochenbl. 1774, No. 5, 6. 

2. (Sept. HAia vy. r.’Eoia.) One of the ‘sons of 
Jeroham,” and heads of Benjamite families resident 
at Jerusalem (1 Chron. viii, 27, where the name is in- 
accurately Anglicized ‘Eliah”), B.C. post 1612. 

3. (Sept. "HXia.) One of the “sons of Elim” (q. 


y.), who divorced his Gentile wife on returning from - 


the exile (Ezra x, 21, where the name is likewise 
wrongly Anglicized ‘‘Eliah’’), B.C. 458. 

Bli’ka [some El'tka] (Heb. Elika’, NPR, God is 
his rejecter ; Sept. Educa v. xr. ’Evaxd, Vulg. Elica), 
a Harodite (q. v.), one of David's thirty-seven distin- 
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guished warriors (2 Sam. xxiii, 25). B.C. 1046. His 
name is omitted in the parallel list of 1 Chron. xi, 27 
(see Kennicott’s conjecture, Dissertation, p. 182). See 
SHAMMOTH. 


Elilim. See Taumup. 


EB’lim (Heb. Eylim’, pido, trees [so called from 
their strength ; see OAK]; perh. here palm-trees ; Sept. 
Aihsi), a place mentioned in Exod. xv, 27; Num. 
Xxxili, 9, as the second station where the Israelites 
encamped after crossing the Red Sea. (See Huldrich 
or Ulrich, De fontibus in Elim repertis, Brem. 1728). 
See also Brrr-Exim. It is distinguished as having 


‘had “twelve wells (rather ‘‘ fountains,” missy) of 


water, and threescore and ten palm-trees.’’ Laborde 
(Geographical Commentary on Exod. xv, 27) supposed 
wady Useit to be Elim, the second of four wadys lying 
between 29° 7’ and 29° 20’, which descend from the 
range of et-Tih (here nearly parallel with the shore) 
towards the sea. The route ofthe Israelites, however, 
cannot well be mistaken at this part. It evidently 
Jay along the desert plain on the eastern shore of the 
Red Sea. Elim must consequently have been in this 
plain, and not more than about fifty miles from the 
place of passage. With these data, and in a country 
where fountains are of such rare occurrence, it is not 
difficult to identify Elim. Near the south-eastern end 
of this plain, and not far from the base of Jebel Hum- 
mam, the outpost of the great Sinai mountain-group, 
a charming vale, called wady Ghurundel, intersects the 
line of route. It is the first of the four wadys no- 
ticed above, and is, in fact, the most noted valley of 
that region, and the only one in the vicinity contain- 
ing water (Robinson, Researches, i, 100,105). In the 
dry season it contains no stream, but in the rainy sea- 
son it becomes the channel of a broad and powerful 
mountain current, being bounded by high ridges, and 
extending far into the interior. It has no soil, but 
drifting sand, which has left but one of the ‘‘ wells’’ 
remaining, the others anciently existing being doubt- 
less filled up. This principal fountain springs out at 
the foot of a sandstone rock, forming a pool of spark- 
ling water, and sending out a tiny but perennial 
stream. ‘This, in fact, is one of the chief watering- 
places in the peninsula of Sinai (Bartlett, Morty Days 
in the Desert, p. 33 sq.). There are no palm-trees at 
present here, but the place is fringed with trees and 
shrubbery, stunted palms, with their hairy trunks and 
dishevelled branches; tamarisks, their feathery leaves 
dripping with what the Arabs call manna; and the 
acacia, with its gray foliage and white blossoms (Stan- 
ley, Palestine, p. 68). These supply the only verdure, 
which, however, in contrast with the naked desert, is 
quite refreshing (Olin’s Travels, i, 362). Well might 
such a wady, in the midst ofa bare and treeless waste, 
be called emphatically Elim, ‘‘the trees.’’ Lepsius 
takes another view, that Ghurundel is Mara, by others 
identified with Howara (24 hours N.W. from Ghurun- 
del, and reached by the Israelites, therefore, before it), 
and that Elim is to be found in the last of the four 
above named, wady Shubeikeh (Travels, Berlin, 1845, 
p. 27 sq.). See Exope. 


Elim’elech (Heb. Eime’lek, 272728, God is his 
king; Sept.’ EAysédrex ; Josephus, "EAwméeexoc, Ant. v, 9, 


1), a man of the tribe of Judah, and of the family of the | 


Hezronites and kinsman of Boaz, who dwelt in Bethle- 
hem-Ephratah in the days of the judges. B.C. cir. 
1368. In consequence of a great dearth in the land 
he went with his wife Naomi, and his two sons, Mahlon 
and Chilion, to dwell in Moab, where he and his sons 
died without posterity (Ruth i, 2, 3; ii, 1, 8; iv, 3, 9). 
See Ruru. 

Bliog’nai (Heb. Elyoénay’, "2217, a contracted 
form of the name Llihoenai), the name of several men. 

1. (Sept.’EXwyvai v. r.’EXSevéy, Vulg. Elioenar.) 
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es son of Becher, son of Benjamin (1 Chron. 
. B.C. post 1856. 

2. (Sept. "Ewwrat v. r. EXwyni, Vulg. Elioenai.) 
A chief of the posterity of Simeon (1 Chron. iy 36). 
B.C. post 1618. : 

3. (1 Chron. xxyvi, 3.) See Exmropnat. 

4. (Sept. "ENiwyvai vy. x. "ENwyvat, Vulg. Elioenai,) 
A priest of the sons of Pashur, who had married a for- 
eign wife after the return from Babylon, but who, at 
Ezra’s instigation, put her away with the children 
born of her, and offered a ram for a trespass offering 
(Ezra x, 22). B.C.458. He is perhaps the same 
mentioned in Neh, xii, 41, as one of the priests who 
accompanied Nehemiah with trumpets at the dedica- 
tion of the wall of Jerusalem. B.C. 446. 

5. (Sept. "EXtwwyvat vy. r. ’E\wai, Vulg. Elioenai.) 
An Israelite of the sons of Zattu, who likewise divorced 
his Gentile wife after the exile (Ezra x, 27). B.C. 458. 

6. Sept. EXwwyvat, vy. r.’EXwryvat and’EMSevay, 
Vulg. Elioenat.) Eldest son of Meariah, son of She- 
maiah, of the descendants of Zerubbabel; his family + 
are the latest mentioned in the Old Test. (1 Chron. iii, 
23, 24). B.C. ante 280. He appears to be the same 
with Esui, of the maternal ancestry of Christ (Luke 
ili, 25). (See Strong’s Harmony and Expos. of the Gosp. 
p- 16.) According to the present Heb. text he is in 
the seventh generation from Zerubbabel, or about con- 
temporary with Alexander the Great; but lord Hervey 
thinks that Shemaiah is identical with Shimei (ver. 
19), Zerubbabel’s brother (Geneal. of our Lord, p.107- 
109, and ch, vii). 

Blione’us (Ehwyvatoc, doubtless a Grecized form 
of Elioenat), a high-priest of the Jews, who succeeded 
Matthias, son of Ananus (A.D. 42), and was the next 
year succeeded by Simon Cantheras (Josephus, Ant. 
xix, 8,1). See HicGu-priest. 


Elio’nas, the name of two men in the Apocrypha. 

1. (EXwyde v. r.’EXwyaic, Vulg. omits.) One of 
the sons of ‘‘ Phaisur,” who divorced his Gentile wife 
after the exile (1 Esdras ix, 22); evidently the Exro- 
ENAI (q. v.) of the Heb. text (Ezra x, 22). 

2. (EXwydc, Vulg. Noneas.) One of the sons of 
“ Annas,” who did the same (1 Esd. ix, 32); doubtless 
the EL1gzer (q. v.) of the Heb. text (Ezra x, 31). 


Bliot, Andrew, D.D., a Congregational minis- 
ter, was born in Boston Dec. 25, 1719 (O. 8.), and grad- 
uated at Harvard College in 1737. In 1742 he was 
ordained pastor (as colleague with Mr. Webb) of the 
New North Church in Boston, in which service he re- 
mained until his death. In 1757 he was made D.D. 
by the University of Edinburgh. In 1773 he was 
elected president of Harvard College, but declined to 
leave his pastoral work. He died Sept. 13,1778. Be- 
sides occasional sermons, he published a yolume of 
Discourses (1774).—Sprague, Annals, i, 417. 

Eliot, John, styled ‘the apostle of the Indians,” 
was born in the county of Essex, England, in 1604, 
and studied at the University of Cambridge. Emigra- 
ting to New England in 1631, he joined the Church in 
Boston. He was settled over the Church in Roxbury 
Nov. 5, 1632. Here he studied the Indian language, 
with the view of converting the natives to Christian- 
ity. ‘The first Indian Church, established by the la- 
bors of Protestants in America, was formed at Natick 
in 1660, after the manner of the Congregational church- 
es in New England. Those who wished to be organ- 
ized into a Christian body were strictly examined as 
to their faith and experience by a number of the neigh- 
boring ministers, and Mr. Eliot afterwards adminis- 
tered to them baptism and the Lord’s Supper. Other 
Indian churches were planted in various parts of Mas- 
sachusetts, and he frequently visited them; but his 
pastoral care was more particularly over that which 
he first established. He made every exertion to pro- 
mote the welfare of the Indian tribes; he stimulated 
many servants of Jesus to engage in the missionary | 
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work; and, although he mourned over the stupidit 
of many who preferred darkness to light, yet he live 
to see twenty-four of the copper-colored aborigines fel- 
low-preachers of the precious Gospel of Christ. In 
1661 he published the New Testamnt in the Indian 
language, and in a few years the whole Bible, and 
several other books best adapted for the instruction 
of the natives. When he reached the age of fourscore 
years he offered to give up his salary, and desired to 
be liberated from the labors of his office as a teacher 
of the Church at Roxbury. It was with joy that he 
received Mr. Walter as his colleague in 1688. When 
he was bending under his infirmities, and could no 
longer visit the Indians, he persuaded a number of 
families to send their negro servants to him once a 
week, that he might instruct them in the truths of 
God. He died May 20, 1690, saying that all his la- 
bors were poor and small, and exhorting those who 
surrounded his bed to pray. His last words were, 
‘Welcome joy’”’ (Allen). In 1649 Mr. Eliot published 
*The glorious Progress of the Gospel among the Indians ; 
in 1653, Tears of Repentance ; in 1655, A further Mani- 
festation of the Progress of the Gospel among the In- 
dians ; and in 1670, A brief Narrative of the Progress 
of the Gospel. Baxter says, in one of his letters, 
‘“‘There was no man on earth whom I honored above 
him.’’ A handsome memorial to the “ Apostle of the 
Indians, and the pastor for fifty-eight years of the 
first Church in Roxbury,” has been erected in the For- 
est Hills Cemetery, Roxbury.—Life and Death of John 
Eliot, by Cotton Mather (1691); Mather’s Magnalia, 
ili, 270; Francis, Life of John Eliot (Edinb. 1828); 
Sprague, Annals, i,18; Allen, American Biography. 
Hlipandus, archbishop of Toledo in the 8th cen- 
tury. He shared the opinions of Felix, bishop of Ur- 
gel, with regard to the person of Christ, viz. that, with 
respect to his human nature, he was only the adoptive 
Son of God, thus giving rise to the sect of Adoptian- 
ists. Elipandus disseminated his views in Spain, 
France, and Germany. Adosinde, queen of Gallicia, 
induced bishop Etherius of Osma and the priest Bea- 
tus to write against him. They, published against 
him two books, the originals of which are said to be 
still extant in Toledo, Elipandus replied by several 
letters, but he was condemned at the council which 
Paulinus, patriarch of Aquileja, convened at Ciudad de 
Friuliin 791. In the following year the doctrines of 
Elipandus and Felix were again condemned at a synod 
which Charlemagne held at Ratisbon. Pope Adrian 
confirmed the sentence, to which Felix submitted ; but 
Elipandus, and several other bishops of Spain, per- 
sisted in their views, and wrote against Felix. This 
letter was refuted, and condemned by Adrian in a 
council held in Italy, and in the Council of Frankfort 
in 794. Charlemagne himself wrote a letter (still ex- 
tant) to Elipandus urging him to submit; but the let- 
ter seems to have had little effect, for shortly before 
his death (in 799) Elipandus wrote a reply maintaining 
his views.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Génér. xv, 832; Nean- 
der, Ch. Hist. iii, 156-158; Mosheim, Ch. Hist. bk. iii, 
¢, Vill, pt. li, ch. v, § 3. See ADoPTIANISM. 
EV/iphal (Heb. Eliphal’, 537>¥, God is his judge; 
Sept. "Elipad\ v. r.’E\bdr, Vulg. Eliphal), son of Ur 
(q. y-), and one of David’s famous guard (1 Chron. 
xi, 35). B.C. 1046. In the parallel passage (2 Sam. 
xxiii, 34) he seems to be called ‘‘ ELIPHELEr, the son 
of Ahasbai (q. v.), the son of the Maachathite 3” but 
the names are here greatly confused. See Davin. 
Bliph’alat CE\padar, Vulg. Eliphalach), one of 
the sons of ‘‘Asom,’’? who divorced his Gentile wife 
after the exile (1 Esd. ix, 33); evidently the Exirn- 
ELET (q. vy.) of the Heb. text (Ezra x, 33). 
Eliph/’alet, a less correct mode of Anglicizine (2 
Sam. v, 16; 1 Chron. xiv, 7) the name ELIPHELEr (q. 
v.). It also occurs in the Apocrypha (E\daXér) as 
. the name of one of the sons of Adonicam, who returned 
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from the exile (1 Esdr. viii, 39); the Evrpneier of 
the Heb. text (Ezra viii, 13). 

El/iphaz (Hebrew Eliphaz’, 15">X, God is his 
strength; Sept. ’EdiodZ, but in Gen. ‘Edupac, Vulg. Eli- 
phaz), the name of two men. 

1. The leading one of the ‘‘ three friends” who came 
to condole with Job in his affliction (Job iv, 1), and 
who took part in that remarkable discussion which oc- 
cupies the book of Job. B.C. cir. 2200. He is called 
“the Temanite ;’’ hence it is naturally inferred that 
he was of the region substantially known as Teman 
(q. v.), in _Idumza; and as Eliphaz, the son of Esau, 
had a son called Teman, from whom the place took its 
name, many have concluded that this Eliphaz was a 
descendant of the other Eliphaz. Some, indeed, even 
go so far as to suppose that the Eliphaz of Job was no 
other than the son of Esau. This view is of course 
confined to those who refer the age of Job to the time 
of these patriarchs. But it is doubtful whether even 
this gives a date sufficiently early. See Jos. 

Eliphaz is the first of the friends to take up the de- 
bate, in reply to Job’s passionate complaints. He ap- 
pears to have been the oldest of the speakers, from 
which circumstance, or from natural disposition, his 
language is more mild and sedate than that of the oth- 
ers (see Eichler, De visione Eliphazi [iv, 12-31], Lpz. 
1781). He begins his orations with delicacy, and con- 
ducts his part of the controversy with considerable ad- 
dress (chap. iv, vy, Xv, xii). On him falls the main 
burden of the argument, that God’s retribution in this 
world is perfect and certain, and that consequently 
suffering must be a proof of previous sin. His words 
are distinguished from those of Bildad and Zophar by 
greater calmness and elaboration, and, in the first in- 
stance, by greater gentleness towards Job, although 
he ventures afterwards, apparently from conjecture, 
to impute to him special sins. The great truth brought 
out by him is the unapproachable majesty and purity 
of God (iv, 12-21; xv, 12-16). But still, with the oth- 
er two friends, he is condemned for having, in defence 
of God’s providence, spoken of him ‘‘the thing that 
was not right,” i. e. by refusing to recognise the facts 
of human life, and by contenting himself with an im- 
perfect retribution as worthy to set forth the righteous- 
ness of God. On sacrifice and the intercession of Job 
all three are pardened.—Kitto, s.v.; Smith,s.v. See 
Jos, Boox or. 

2. The son of Esau by one of his first wives, Adah, 
and father of several Edomitish tribes (Gen. xxxvi, 4, 
10, 11,16; 1 Chron. i, 35, 36). B.C. post 1963. 

Bliph’eleh (Heb. in the prolonged form Eliphele’- 
ha, SHBB">N, God will distinguish him ; Sept. ’Puga- 
Ad and ’EXi@adod v. r. ’EXideva and ’EXidadaiae; 
Vulg. Eliphalu), a Merarite Levite; one of the gate- 
keepers (Q7923505, A.V. porters’”’) appointed by David 
to play on the harp ‘‘ on the Sheminith,’’ on the occa- 
sion of bringing up the ark to the city of David (1 
Chron. xv, 18,21). B.C. 1043. 

Eliph’elet (Hebrew Lliphe’let, 2>5">x, in pause 
Elipha let, DEEN, God is his deliverance), the name 
of several men. 

1. (Sept. "EXugadar v.r. ’ANupadeS and ’AidaXér, 
Vulg. Elipheleth.) One of David’s distinguished war- 
riors, styled ‘‘the son of Ahasbai, the son of the Ma- 
achathite’’ (2 Sam. xxiii, 34); but, by some error and 
abbreviation, EL1pHAL (q. y.), the son of Ur, [and] 
Hepher, the Mecherathite,” in the parallel passage (1 
Chron. xi, 35, 36.) 

2. (Sept. EXudadér v. r. EXupadréS, Vulg. Elipha- 
leth.) The third of the nine sons of David, born at 
Jerusalem, exclusive of those by Bathsheba (1 Chron. 
iii, 6; xiv, 5, in which latter passage the name is writ- 
ten Elpalet). B.C. post 1044. 

3. (Sept. "EXuparér v. r. "Elipadd, Vulg. Eliphelet.) 
The ninth of the same\(1 Chron. iii, 8; xiv,7; 2 Sam. 
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v, 16, in which two latter passages the name is An- 
glicized ‘‘ Eliphalet”). It is believed that there were 
not two sons of this name, but that, like Nogah, one 
is merely a transcriber’s repetition. The two are cer- 
tainly omitted in Samuel, but, on the other hand, they 
are inserted in two separate lists in Chronicles, and in 
both cases the number of sons is summed up at the 
close of the list. Josephus mentions but one Eliphale 
CEXuparée), as the last of David's eleven sons, and 
states that the last two were born of concubines (Ant. 
vii, 3,3). See Davin. 

. &. (Sept. ’Elidadér, Vulg. Eliphalet.) The third of 


_ the three sons of Eshek, of the posterity of Benjamin, 


and a descendant of king Saul through Jonathan (1 
Chron. viii, 39). B.C. ante 536. 

5. (Sept. EXipadad v. r. ’ENipaddar, Vulg. Eliphe- 
let.) One of the sons of Adonikam, who returned from 
Babylon with his two bothers and 60 males (Ezra viii, 
13). B.C. 459. 

G. (Sept. EXipadér, Vulg. Elipheleth.) An Israelite 
of the lineage of Hashum, who divorced his Gentile 
wife after the exile (Ezra x, 33). B.C. 458. 


EBlis’abeth (ENioder), wife of Zacharias or Zach- 
ariah, and mother of John the Baptist (Luke i, 5). 
She was a descendant of Aaron, or of the race of the 
priests; and of her and her husband this exalted char- 
acter is given by the evangelist: “‘They were both 
righteous before God, walking in all the command- 
ments and ordinances of the Lord blameless” (Luke i, 
7, 13). They had remained childless till the decline 
of life, when an angel foretold to her husband Zacha- 
riah the birth of John, and Zachariah returning home, 
Elisabeth conceived. During five months she con- 
cealed the favor God had granted her; but the an- 
gel Gabriel discovered to the Virgin Mary this mirac- 
ulous conception, as an assurance of the birth of the 
Messiah by herself. See ANNuNcrIATION. Mary vis- 
ited Elisabeth, and when she saluted her, Elisabeth 
felt the quickening of her unborn babe. When her 
child was circumcised she named him John, accord- 
ing to previous instructions from her husband (Luke 
i, 39-63). B.C. 7. See ZACHARIAS, 

The name in this precise shape does not occur in the 
Old Testament, where the names of few females are 
given. But it is a Hebrew name, the same in fact as 
ELIsHesa (q.v.). It is perhaps etymologically con- 
nected with Elissa or Elisa, the Pheenician name of 
queen Dido (Virgil, dn. iv, 335), whence the modern 
Eliza, Elizabeth. 


Blisze’us (EXcatoc or ENocatoc), the Grecized 
form of the name of ExrsHA (q. v.) in the N. T. (Luke 
iv, 27) and Apocrypha (‘EAtwae, Eeclus. xlviii, 12), as 
well as Josephus (Ant. viii, 13, 7 etc.). 

Bli’sha (Heb. Elisha’, 28">N, for DUI77PN, God 
is his salvation; Sept. ‘Ediaté or “EXiooaé, Josephus 
and N.T. ’Edooaioc, Vulg. Eliseus, A.V. in N. T, and 
Apocr. ‘‘Eliseus”), the son of Shaphat of Abel-meho- 
lah (1 Kings xix, 16-19), who became the attendant 
and disciple of Elijah (Josephus, Ané. viii, 13, 7), and 
his successor as prophet in the kingdom of Israel. See 
Eiian. 

1. History.—The earliest mention of Elisha’s name 
is in the command to Elijah in the cave at Horeb (1 
Kings xix, 16,17). But our first introduction to the 
future prophet is in the fields of his native place (B.C. 
cir. 900). Abel-meholah—the ‘‘ meadow of the dance” 
—was probably in the valley of the Jordan, and, as its 
name would seem to indicate, in a moist or watered sit- 
nation. See AbeL. Elijah, on his way from Sinai to 
Damascus by the Jordan valley, lights on his successor 
engaged in the labors of the field, twelve yoke before 
him, i. e. probably eleven other ploughs preceding him 
along the same line (see Thomson, Land and Book, 1, 
208).. To cross to him, to throw over his shoulders the 
rough mantle—a token at once of investiture with the 
prophet’s office, and of adoption as a son—was to Eli- 
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jah but the work of an instant, and the prophet strode 
on as if what he had done were nothing—* Go back 
again, for what have I done unto thee?” So sudden 
and weighty a call, involving the relinquishment of a 
position so substantial, and family ties so dear, might 
well have caused hesitation. But the parley was only 
momentary. To use a figure which we may almost 
believe to have been suggested by this very occur- 
rence, Elisha was not a man who, haying put his hand 
to the plough, was likely to look back; he delayed 
merely to give the farewell kiss to his father and moth- 
er, and preside at a parting feast with his people, and 
then followed the great prophet on his northward road 
to become to him what in the earlier times of his na- 
tion Joshua had been to Moses. Of the nature of this 
connection we know hardly anything. ‘Elisha the 
son of Shaphat, who poured water on the hands of Eli- 
jah,”’ is all that is told us. The characters of the two 
men were thoroughly dissimilar, but how far the lion- 
like daring and courage of the one had infused itself 
into the other, we can judge from the few occasions on 
which it blazed forth, while every line of the narrative 
of Elijah’s last hours on earth bears evidence how deep 
was the personal affection which the stern, rough, re- 
served master had engendered in his gentle and pliant 
disciple. 

Seven or eight years must have passed between the 
call of Elisha and the removal of his master, and dur- 
ing the whole of that time we hear nothing of him, 
But when that period had elapsed he reappears, to be- 
come the most prominent figure in the history of his 
country during the rest of his long life. 

Being anxious, after his remarkable appointment on 
receiving the robe as a symbol of inheriting the pro- 
phetic spirit of his ascended master, to enter at once 
upon the duties of his sacred office, Elisha determined 
to visit the schools of the prophets which were on the 
other side of the Jordan. Accordingly, returning to 
that river, and wishing that sensible evidence should 
be afforded, both to himself and others, of the spirit 
and power of his departed master resting upon him, he 
struck its waters with Elijah’s mantle, when they part- 
ed asunder and opened a way for him to pass over on 
dry land. Witnessing this miraculous transaction, the 
fifty sons of the prophets, who had seen from the oppo- 
site side Elijah’s ascension, and who were awaiting 
Elisha’s return, now, with becoming reverence, ac- 
knowledged him their spiritual head. These young 
prophets are not more full of reverence for Elisha than 
of zeal for Elijah: they saw the latter carried up in 
the air—they knew that this was not the first time of 
his miraculous removal. Imagining it therefore pos- 
sible that the Spirit of God had cast him on some re- 
mote mountain or valley, they ask permission to go 
and seek him, Elisha, though fully aware that he was 
received up into glory, but yet fearful lest it should be 
conceived that he, from any unworthy motives, was 
not anxious to have him brought back, yielded to their 
request. The unavailing search confirmed Elisha’s 
fame. (B.C. cir. 892.) 

There are several considerations from which the in- 
completeness of the records of Elisha’s life may be in- 
ferred: (a.) The absence of marks by which to deter- 
mine the dates of the various occurrences. The ‘‘ king 
of Israel” is continually mentioned, but we are left to 
infer what king is intended (2 Kings v, 5, 6, 7, Ge. ; vi, 
8, 9, 21, 26; vii, 2; viii, 3, 5, 6,etc.), This is the case 
even in the story of the important events of Naaman’s 
cure, and the capture of the Syrian host at Dothan. 
The only exceptions are iii, 12 (comp. 6), and the nar- 
rative of the visit of Jehoash (xiii, 14, ete.), but this 
latter story is itself a proof of the disarrangement of 
these records, occurring as it does after the mention of 
the death of Jehoash (ver. 13), and being followed by 
an account of occurrences in the reign of Jehoahaz his 
father (ver. 22, 23). (b.) The absence of chronological 
sequence in the narratives, The story ofthe Shunam- 
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mite embraces a lengthened period, from before the 
birth of the child till he was some years old. Gehazi’s 
familiar communication withthe king, and therefore the 
story which precedes it (viii, 1, 2), must have occurred 
before he was struck with leprosy, though placed long 
after the relation of that event (v,27). (¢). The dif- 
ferent stories are not connected by the form of words 
usually employed in the consecutive narrative of these 
books. (See Keil, Comment. on Kings, p. 348, where 
other indications will be found.) The call of Elisha 
seems to have taken place about four years before the 
death of Ahab. He died in the reign of Joash, the 
grandson of Jehu, B.C. cir. 835. Hence his public ca- 
reer embraces a period of not less than 65 years, for 
certainly 55 of which he held the office of “ prophet in 
Israel” (2 Kings v, 8). 

(1.) After the departure of his master, Elisha re- 
turned to dwell (AW") at Jericho (2 Kings ii, 18). The 
town had lately been rebuilt (1 Kings xvi, 34), and was 
the residence of a body of the ‘‘ sons of the prophets” 
(2 Kings ii, 5,15). Among the most prominent fea- 
tures of that place are still the two perennial springs 
which, rising at the base of the steep hills of Quaran- 
tania behind the town, send their streams across the 
plain towards the Jordan, scattering, even at the hot- 
test season, the richest and most grateful vegetation 
over what would otherwise be a bare tract of sandy 
soil. At the time in question, part, at least, of this 
charm was wanting. One of the springs was noxious 
—had some properties which rendered it unfit for 
drinking, and also prejudicial to the land Gi, 19, B93, 
bad, A, V. ‘‘naught’’), At the request of the men of 
Jericho, Elisha remedied this evil. He took salt in a 
new vessel, and cast it into the water at its source in 
the name of Jehovah. From the time of Josephus 
(War, iv, 8, 3) to the present (Saewulf, Mod. Trav. p. 
17), the tradition of the cure has been attached to the 
large spring N.W. of the present town, and which now 
bears, probably in reference to some later event, the 
name of Ain es-Sulédn (Robinson, Researches, ii, 383 
sq.). See JERICHO. 

(2.) We next meet with Elisha at Bethel, in the 


heart of the country, on his way from Jericho to Mount | sts : 
| ly after the death of Ahab (ili, 5; comp. i, 1), and the 


Carmel (2 Kings ii, 23). His last visit had been made 
in company with Elijah on their road down to the Jor- 
dan (ii, 2). Sons of the prophets resided there, but 
still it was the seat of the calf-worship, and therefore 
a prophet of Jehovah might expect to meet with in- 
sult, especially if not so well known and so formidable 
as Elijah. The road to the town winds up the defile 


of the wady Suweinit, under the hill which still bears | 


what in all probability are the ruins of Ai, and which, 
even now retaining some trees, was at that date shaded 


by a forest, thick, and the haunt of sayage animals | 


(comp. Amos y, 19). See Burnet. Here the boys 
of the town were clustered, waiting, as they still wait 
at the entrance of the villages of Palestine, for the 
chance passer-by. In the scanty locks of Elisha, how 
were they to recognise the successor of the prophet, 
with whose shaggy hair streaming oyer his shoulders 
they were all familiar? So, with the license of the 
Eastern children, they scoff at the new-comer as he 
walks by—‘‘ Go up (aby, hardly ascend, as if alluding 
to Elijah, but pass on out of the way), bald-head (AAP, 
devoid of hair on the back of the head, as opposed to 
Mas, bald on the JSorehead)!”’ For once Elisha as- 
sumed the sternness of his master. He turned upon 
them and cursed them in the name of Jehovah, There 
was in their expressions an admixture of rudeness in- 
fidelity, and impiety. But the inhabitants of Bethel 
were to know, from bitter experience, that to dishonor 
God’s prophets was to dishonor himself, for Elisha was 
at the moment inspired to pronounce the judement 
which at once took effect. God, who never wants for 
instruments to accomplish his purposes, caused two 
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she-bears to emerge from the neighboring wood and 
punish the young delinquents. It is not said that they 
were actually killed (the expression is >, to rend, 
which is peculiarly applicable to the claws of the bear). 
This fate may indeed have befallen some of the party, 
but it is by no means probable in regard to the greater 
number. 

Ehrenberg says that the bear is seen only on one 
part of the summit of Lebanon, called Mackmel, the 
other peak, Jebel Sanin, being, strangely enough, free 
from these animals. The Syrian bear is more of a 
frugiverous habit than the brown bear (Ursus arctos), 
but when pressed with hunger it is known to attack 
men and animals; it is very fond of a kind of chick- 
pea (Cicer arietinus), fields of which are often laid 
waste by its devastations. Most recent writers are 
silent respecting any species of bear in Syria, such as 
Shaw, Volney, Hasselquist, Bgrckhardt, and Schulz. 
Seetzen, however, notices a report of the existence of a 
bear in the province of Hasbeiya, on Mount Hermon. 
Klaeder supposed this bear must be the Ursus arctos, 
for which opinion, however, he seems to have had no 
authority ; anda recent writer, Dr. Thomson (Land and 
Book, ii, 373), says that the Syrian bear is still found 
on the higher mountains of this country, and that the 
inhabitants of Hermon stand in great fear of him. 
Hemprich and Ehrenberg (Symbole Phys. pt. i) in- 
form us that during the summer months these bears 
keep to the snowy parts of Lebanon, but descend in 
winter to the villages and gardens ; it is probable, also, 
that at this period in former days they extended their 
visits to other parts of Palestine; for, though this spe- 
cies was in ancient times far more numerous than it is 
now, yet the snowy summits of Lebanon were proba- 
bly always the summer home of these animals. It is 
not improbable, therefore, that the attack upon the 
forty-two children who mocked Elisha took place some 
time in the winter, when these animals inhabited the 
low lands of Palestine. See Bear. 

(8.) Elisha extricates Jehoram, king of Israel, and 
the kings of Judah and Edom, from their difficulty in 
the campaign against Moab, arising from want of wa- 
ter (ili, 4-27). The revolt of Moab occurred very short- 


campaign followed immediately—“ the same day” (iii, 
6; A.V. ‘‘time’’). The prophet was with the army ; 
according to Josephus (Anfé. ix, 3,1) he ‘‘ happened to 
be in a tent outside the camp of Israel.” Joram he 
refuses to hear, except out of respect for Jehoshaphat, 
the servant of the true God; but a minstrel is brought, 
and at the sound of music the hand of Jehovah comes 
upon him, and he predicts a fall of rain, and advises a 
mode of procedure in connection therewith which re- 
sults in the complete discomfiture of Moab, This in- 
cident probably took place at the S.E. end of the Dead 
Sea. See JEHORAM. 

(4.) The widow of one of the sons of the prophets— 
according to Josephus, of Obadiah, the steward of Ahab 
—is in debt, and her two sons are about to be taken 
from her and sold as slaves by her creditors, as by an 
extension of the law (Exod. xxi, 7, and Lev. xxv, 39), 
and by virtue of another (Exod. xxii, 3), they had the 
power to do; and against this hard-hearted act she im- 
plores the prophet’s assistance. God will not, without 
@ cause, depart from the general laws of his adminis- 
tration: Elisha therefore inquires how far she herself 
had the power to avert the threatened calamity. She 
replies that the only thing of which she was possessed 
was one pot ofoil, This Elisha causes (in his absence, 
iv, 5) to multiply (after the example of Elijah at Zar- 
ephath), until the widow has filled with it all the ves- 
sels which she could borrow, and thus procured the 
means of payment (2 Kings iv, 1-7). No place or date 
of the miracle is mentioned, 

(5.) The next occurrence is at Shunem and Mount 
Carmel (iv, 8-37). The account consists of two parts. 
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{a.] Elisha, probably on his way between Carmel and 
the Jordan valley, calls accidentally at Shunem, now So- 
lam, a village on the southern slopes of Jebel ed-Duhy, 
the little Hermon of modern travellers. Here he is 
hospitably entertained by a woman of substance, ap- 
parently at first ignorant of the character of her guest. 
Wishing that he should take up, more than occasion- 
ally, his abode under her roof, she proposed to her hus- 
band to construct for him a chamber which he might 
have for his own accommodation. The husband at 
once consented, and, the apartment being fitted up in 
a way that showed their proper conception of his feel- 
ing, the prophet becomes its occupant. Grateful for 
such disinterested kindness, Elisha delicately inquired 
of her if he could prefer her interest before the king or 
the captain of his host; for he must have had consid- 
erable influence at court, from the part he had taken 
, in the late war. But the good woman declined the 
prophet’s offer by declaring that she would rather 
“ dwell among her own people,” and in the condition 
of life to which she had been accustomed. Still, to 
crown her domestic happiness, she lacked one thing 
-——she had no child; and now, by reason of the age of 
her husband, she could not expect such a blessing. 
In answer, however, to the prayer of the prophet, and 
as a recompense for her care of him, she was saved from 
that childless condition which was esteemed so great a 
calamity by every Jewish wife, and permitted to ‘‘ em- 
brace a son”’ (2 Kings, iv, 8-17). 

[.] After an interval of several years, the boy is 
old enough to accompany his father to the corn-field, 
where the harvest is proceeding. The fierce rays of 
the morning sun are too powerful for him, and (affect- 
ed apparently by a sun-stroke) he is carried home to 
his mother only to die at noon. She says nothing of 
their loss to her husband, but depositing her child on 
the bed of the man of God, at once starts in quest of 
him to Mount Carmel. The distance is fifteen or six- 
teen miles—at least four hours’ ride ; but she is mount- 
ed on the best ass GAnNA, the she-ass, such being 
noted for excellence), and she does not slacken rein. 
Elisha is on one of the heights of Carmel commanding 
the road to Shunem, and from his position opposite to 
her (7322) he recognises in the distance the figure of 
the regular attendant at the services which he holds 
here at ‘‘new moon and sabbath” (comp. ver. 23). He 
sends Gehazi down to meet her, and inquire the reason 
of her unexpected visit. But her distress is for the 
ear of the master, and not of the servant, and she press- 
es on till she comes up to the place where Elisha him- 
self is stationed (i777, the mount, ver. 27, i.e. Carmel, 
ver. 25); then throwing herself down in her emotion, 
-she clasps him by the feet. Misinterpreting this ac- 
tion, or perhaps with an ascetic feeling of the unholi- 
ness of a woman, Gehazi attempts to thrust her away. 
But the prophet is too profound a student of human 
nature to allow this—‘t Let her alone, for her soul is 
vexed within her, and Jehovah hath hid it from me, 
and hath nottoldme.” ‘And she said’’—with the enig- 
matical form of Oriental speech—“ did I desire a son 
of my lord? Did I not say, do not deceive me?” No 
explanation is needed to tell Elisha the exact state of 
the case. The heat of the season will allow of no de- 
lay in taking the necessary steps, and Gehazi is at 
once dispatched to run back to Shunem with the ut- 
most speed. He takes the prophet’s walking-staff in 
his hand which he is to lay on the face of the child. 
The mother and Elisha follow in haste. Before they 
reach the yillage the sun of that long, anxious sum- 
mer afternoon must haye set. Gehazi meets them on 
the road, but he has no reassuring report to give; 
the placing of the staff on the face of the dead boy had 
called forth no sign of life. Then Elisha enters the 
house, goes up to his own chamber, ‘‘and he shut the 
door on them twain, and prayed unto Jehovah.” It 
was what Elijah had done on a similar occasion, and 
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in this and his subsequent proceedings Elisha was 
probably following a method which he had heard of 
from his master, The child is restored to life, the 
mother is called in, and again falls at the feet of the 
prophet, though with what different emotions—“ and 
she took up her son and went out”’ (2 Kings iv, 18-37), 
There is nothing in the narrative to fix its date with 
reference to other events. We here first encounter 
Gehazi, the “ servant’? (123, lad) of the man of God. 
It must of course have occurred before the events of 
viii, 1-6, and therefore before the cure of Naaman, 
when Gehazi became a leper. 


(6.) The scene now changes to Gilgal, apparently 
at a time when Elisha was residing there (iv, 38-41), 
The sons of the prophets are sitting round him. It is 
a time of famine, possibly the same seven years’ scar- 
city which is mentioned in viii, 1, 2, and during which 
the Shunammite woman of the preceding story migrated 
to the Philistine country. The food of the party must 
consist of any herbs that can be found. The great 
caldron is put on at the command of Elisha, and one 
of the company brings his blanket (732; not ‘lap’ 
as in A. V.) full of such wild vegetables as he has col- 
lected, and empties it into the pottage. But no sooner 
have they begun their meal than the taste betrays the 
presence of some noxious herb [see Gourp], and they 
cry out, “‘ There is death in the pot, oh man of God!” 
In this case the cure was effected by meal which Elisha 
cast into the stew in the caldron (1 Kings iy, 88-41). 

(7.) The next miracle in all probability belongs to 
the same time, and also to the same place as the pre- 
ceding. A man from Baal-shalisha (q. v.) brings the 
man of God a present of the first-fruits, which under 
the law (Num. xviii, 8,12; Deut. xviii, 3, 4) were the 
perquisite of the ministers of the sanctuary—20 loaves 
of the new barley, and some delicacy, the exact nature 
of which is disputed, but which seems most likely to 
have been roasted ears of corn not fully ripe (272, 
perhaps elliptically for bamp wah; comp. Ley. xxiii, 
4), brought with care in a sack or bag (bps, Sept. 
ayoa). This moderate provision is by the word of 
Jehovah rendered more than sufficient for a hundred 
men (2 Kings iy, 42-44), This is one of the instances 
in which Elisha is the first fo anticipate in some meas- 
ure the miracles of Christ. 

(8.) The simple records of these domestic incidents 
amongst the sons of the prophets are now interrupted 
by an occurrence of a more important character (2 
Kings vy, 1-27). The chief captain of the army of 
Syria, to whom his country was indebted for some sig- 
nal success (the tradition of the Jews is that it was 
Naaman who killed Ahab, Midrash Tehillim, p.29 b, on 
Psa. lxxviii), was afflicted with leprosy, and that in its 
most malignant form, the white variety (ver. 27). In 
Israel this would have disqualified him from all em- 
ployment and all intercourse (2 Kings xv, 5; 2 Chron. 
xxvi, 20,21). But in Syria no such practice appears 
to have prevailed; Naaman was still a “great man 
with his master,’’ ‘‘a man of countenance.” One of 
the members of his establishment is an Israelitish girl, 
kidnapped by the marauders (0"7575) of Syria in one 
of their forays over border, and she brings into 
that Syrian household the fame of the name and skill 
of Elisha. ‘The prophet in Samaria,”’ who had raised 
the dead, would, if brought into the presence of (7252) 
the patient, have no difficulty in curing eyen this dread- 
ful leprosy. The news is communicated by Naaman 
himself (R354, not “‘ one told’”) to the king. Benhadad 
had yet to learn the position and character of Elisha. 
He writes to the king of Israel a letter very character- 
istic of a military prince, and curiously recalling words 
uttered by another military man in reference to the 
eure of his sick servant many centuries later—“I say 
to this one, go, and he goeth, and to my servant, do 
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this, and he doeth it.’ “And now’—so ran Benha- 
dad’s letter after the usual complimentary introduction 
had probably opened the communication—“ and now, 
when this letter is come unto thee, behold, I have sent 
Naaman, my slave, to thee, that thou mayest recover 
him of his leprosy.” With this letter, and with a pres- 
ent, in which the rich fabrics qa, i. q. a dress of 
ceremony) for which Damascus has always been in 
modern times so famous form a conspicuous feature, 
and with a full retinue of attendants (13, 15, 23), Naa- 
man proceeds to Samaria. The king of Israel—his 
name is not given, but it was probably Joram—is dis- 
mayed at the communication. He has but one idea, 
doubtless the result of too frequent experience—‘‘Con- 
sider how this man seeketh a quarrel against me!” 
The occurrence soon reaches the ears of the prophet, 
and with a certain dignity he “sends” to the kmg— 
‘Let him come to me, and he shall know that there is 
a prophet in Israel.”” To the house of Elisha Naaman 
goes with his whole cavalcade, the ‘‘ horses and char- 
iot”’ of the Syrian general fixing themselves particu- 
larly in the mind of the chronicler. Elisha still keeps 
in the background, and while Naaman stands at the 
doorway, contents himself with sending out a messen- 
ger with the simple direction to bathe seven times in 
the Jordan. The independent behavior of the prophet, 
and the simplicity of the prescription—not only devoid 
of any ceremonial, but absolutely insulting to the na- 
tive of a city which boasted, as it still boasts, of the 
finest water-supply of any city of the East, all com- 
bined to enrage Naaman. His slaves, however, knew 
how to deal with the quick but not ungenerous temper 
of their master, and the result is that he goes down to 
the Jordan and dips himself seyen times, ‘‘and his flesh 
came again like the flesh of a little child, and he was 
clean.” His first business after his cure is to thank his 
benefactor. He returns with his whole train (42772, 
i.e. “host”? or camp”), and this time he will not be 
denied the presence of Elisha, but, making his way in, 
and standing before him, he gratefully acknowledges 
the power of the God of Israel, and entreats him to ac- 
cept the present which he had brought from Damas- 
cus. But Elisha is firm, and refuses the offer, though 
repeated with the strongest adjuration. Naaman, hay- 
ing adopted Jehovah as his God, begs to be allowed to 
take away some of the earth of his favored country, of 
which to make an altar. He then consults Elisha on 
a difficulty which he foresees. How is he, a servant 
of Jehovah, to act when he accompanies the king to the 
temple of the Syrian god Rimmon? He must bow be- 
fore the god; will Jehovah pardon this disloyalty ? 
Elisha’s answer is ‘‘ Go in peace,” and with this fare- 
well the caravan moves off. But Gehazi, the attend- 
ant of Elisha, cannot allow such treasures thus to es- 
capehim, ‘As Jehovah liveth’’—an expression, in the 
lips of this vulgar Israelite, exactly equivalent to the 
oft-repeated Wallah— by God’’—of the modern Arabs, 
“YT will run after this Syrian and take somewhat of 
him.” So he frames a story by which the generous 
Naaman is made to send back with him to Elisha’s 
house a considerable present in money and clothes. 
He then went in and stood before his master as if noth- 
ing hadhappened. Butthe prapbet was not to be so de- 
ceived. His heart had gone a his servant through 
the whole transaction, even to its minutest details, and 
he visits Gehazi with the tremendous punishment of 
the leprosy, from which he has just relieved Naaman, 
The date of the transaction must have been at least 
seven years after the raising ofthe Shunammite’s son. 
This is evident from a comparison of viii, 4 with 1, 2, 
3. Gehazi’s familiar conversation with the king must 
have taken place before he was a leper. See NAAMAN. 

(9.) We now return to the sons of the prophets, but 
this time the scene appears to be changed, and is prob- 
ably at Jericho, and during the residence of Elisha 
there. Whether from the increase of the scholars con- 
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sequent on the estimation in which the master was 
held, or from some other cause, their habitation had 
become too small—‘‘ The place in which we sit before 
thee is too narrow for us.”” They will therefore move 
to the close neighborhood of the Jordan, and cutting 
down beams—each man one, as with curious minute- 
ness the text relates—make there a new dwelling- 
place. Why Jordan was selected is not apparent. 
Possibly for its distance from the distractions of Jeri- 
cho—possibly the spot was once sanctified by the cross- 
ing of Israel with the ark, or of Elijah, only a few 
years before. Urged by his disciples, the man of God 
consents to accompany them. When they reach the 
Jordan, descending to the level of the stream, they 
commence felling the trees (B"X21) of the dense belt 
of wood in immediate contact with the water. See 
Jorpan. As one of them was cutting at a tree over- 
hanging the stream, the iron of his axe (a borrowed 
tool) flew off and sank into the water. His ery soon 
brought the man of God to his aid. The stream of the 
Jordan is deep up to the very bank, especially when 
the water is so low as to leave the wood dry, and is, 
moreover, so turbid that search would be useless. But 
the place at which the lost axe entered the water is 
shown to Elisha; he lops off (SS) a stick and casts 
it into the stream, and the iron appears on the surface, 
and is recovered by its possessor (2 Kings vi, 1-7). 

(10.) Elisha is now residing at Dothan, half way on 
the road between Samaria and Jezreel. The incur- 
sions of the Syrian marauding bands (comp. ver. 2) still 
continue, but apparently with greater boldness, and 
pushed even into places which the king of Israel is ac- 
customed to frequent (comp. Josephus, Ant. ix, 4, 3). 
But their manceuvres are not hid from the man of God, 
and by his warnings he saves the king “‘not once nor 
twice.’’ So baffled were the Syrians by these repeat- 
ed failures as to make their king suspect treachery in 
his own camp. But the true explanation is given by 
one of his own people—possibly one of those who had 
witnessed the cure wrought on Naaman, and could con- 
ceive no power too great to ascribe to so gifted a per- 
son: ‘‘ Elisha, the prophet in Israel, telleth the king 
of Israel the words that thou speakest in thy bed- 
chamber.” So powerful a magician must be seized 
without delay, and a strong party with chariots is dis- 
patched to effect his capture. They march by night, 
and before morning take up their station round the 
base of the eminence on which the ruins of Dothan 
still stand. Elisha’s servant—not Gehazi, but appar- 
ently a new-comer, unacquainted with the powers of 
his master—is the first to discover the danger. But 
Elisha remains unmoved by his fears; and at his re- 
quest the eyes of the youth are opened to behold the 
spiritual guards which are protecting them, horses and 
chariots of fire filling the whole of the mountain. But 
this is not enough. Elisha again prays to Jehovah, 
and the whole of the Syrian warriors are struck blind. 
He then descends, and offers to lead them to the per- 
son and the place which they seek. He conducts them 
to Samaria. There, at the prayer of the prophet, their 
sight is restored, and they find themselves, not in a re- 
tired country village, but in the midst of the capital of 
Israel, and in the presence of the king and his troops. 
His enemies thus completely in his grasp, the king of 
Israel is eager to destroy them. ‘‘ShallI slay? shall 
I slay, my father?” But the end of Elisha has been 
answered when he has shown the Syrians how futile 
are all their attempts against his superior power. 
‘Thou shalt not slay. Thou mayest slay those whom 
thou hast taken captive in lawful fight, but not these 
[literally, ‘Are these what thou hast captured with 
thy sword and bow, that thow art for smiting them ?”’]: 
feed them, and send them away to their master.”? Af- 
ter such a repulse it is not surprising that the maraud- 
ing forays of the Syrian troops ceased (2 Kings vi, 8- 
23). See BENHADAD, 
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11.) But the king of Syria could not rest under 
such dishonor. He abandons his marauding system, 


and gathers a regular army, with which he lays siege 


to Samaria. The awful extremities to which the in- 
habitants of the place were driven need not here be re- 
called. Roused by an encounter with an incident 
more ghastly than all, and which remained without 
parallel in Jewish records till the unspeakable horrors 
of the last days of Jerusalem (Josephus, War, v, 10, 3; 
18, 7, etc.), the king vents his wrath on the prophet, 
probably as having, by his share in the last transac- 
tion (so Josephus, Ant. ix, 4, 4), or in some other way 
not recorded, provoked the invasion ; possibly actuated 
by the spite with which a weak bad man in difficulty 
often regards one better and stronger than himself. 
The king’s name is not stated in the Bible, but there 
can be no doubt that Josephus is correct.in giving it as 
Joram; and in keeping with this is his employment of 
the same oath which his mother Jezebel used on an oc- 
casion not dissimilar (1 Kings xix, 2), ‘‘ God do so to 
me and more also, if the head of Elisha, the son of Sha- 
phat, shall stand on him this day.” No sooner is the 
word out of the king’s mouth than his emissary starts 
to execute the sentence. Elisha is in his house, and 
round him are seated the elders of Samaria, doubtless 
receiving some word of comfort or guidance in their 
sore calamity. He receives a miraculous intimation 
of the danger. Ere the messenger could reach the 
house, he said to his companions, ‘‘ See how this son 
of a murderer (alluding to Ahab in the case of Naboth) 
hath sent to take away my head! Shut the door, and 
keep him from entering: even now I hear the sound 
of his master’s feet behind him (hastening to stay the 
result of his rash exclamation!” interprets Josephus, 
Ant. ix, 4,4). As he says the words the messenger ar- 
rives at the door, followed immediately, as the prophet 
had predicted, by the king and by one of his officers, 
the lord on whose hand he leaned. What follows is 
very graphic. The king’s hereditary love of Baal 
burst forth, and he cries, ‘‘ This evil is from Jehovah,” 
the ancient enemy of my house: ‘‘ why should I wait 
for Jehovah any longer?’’ To this Elisha answers: 
“ Hear the word of Jehoyah”—he who has sent fam- 
ine can also send plenty—‘‘to-morrow at this time 
shall a measure of fine flour be sold for a shekel, and 
two measures of barley for a shekel, in the gate of this 
very city.” ‘‘ This is folly,” says the officer; “even 
if Jehovah were to make windows in heaven and pour 
down the provisions, it could not be.” “It can, it 
shall,” replies Elisha ; ‘‘ and you, you shall see it all, 
but shall not live even to taste it” (2 Kings vi, 24-vii, 
2). The next night God caused the Syrians to hear 
the noise of chariots and horses ; and conceiving that 
Jehoram had hired against them the kings of the Hit- 
tites and the king of Egypt, they fled from before the 
walls of Samaria—leaving their tents filled with gold 
and provisions—in the utmost panic and confusion. 
In this way did God, according to the word of Elisha, 
miraculously deliver the inhabitants of Samaria from 
a deadly enemy without, and from sore famine within, 
its walls: another prediction moreover was accom- 
plished ; for the distrustful lord was trampled to death 
by the famished people in rushing through the gate of 
the city to the forsaken tents of the Syrians 2 Kings 
vii). See SAMARIA. 

(12.) We now go back several years to an incident | 
connected with the lady of Shunem, at a period ante- | 
cedent to the cure of Naaman and the transfer of his 
leprosy to Gehazi (v, 1,27). Elisha had been made 
aware of a famine which Jehovah was about to bring 
upon the land for seven years; and he had warned his 
friend the Shunammite of it that she might provide 
for her safety. Accordingly she had left Shunem with 
her family, and had taken refuge in the land of the 
Philistines, that is, in the rich corn-growing plain on 
the sea-coast of Judah, where, secure from want, she re- 
mained during the dearth. At the end of the seven 
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years she returned to her native place, to find that dur- 

ing her absence her house with the field-land attached 

to it—the corn-fields of the former story—had been ap- 

propriated by some other person. In Eastern coun- 

tries kings are (or were) accessible to the complaints 

of the meanest of their subjects to a degree inconceiy- 

able to the inhabitants of the Western world. To the 

king, therefore, the Shunammite had recourse, as the 

widow of Tekoah on a former occasion to king Dayid 
@ Sam. xiv, 4). Thus occurred one of those rare co- 
incidences which it is impossible not to ascribe to some- 
thing more than mere chance. At the very moment of 

the entrance of the woman and her son—clamoring, as 
Oriental suppliants alone clamor (PS), for her home 
and her land—the king was listening to a recital by 
Gehazi of ‘‘all the great things which Elisha had 
done,” the crowning feat of all being that which he 
was then actually relating—the restoration to life of 
the boy of Shunem. The woman was instantly recog- 
nised by Gehazi, ‘‘My lord, O king, this is the wom- 
an and this is her son whom Elisha restored to life.” 
From her own mouth the king hears the repetition of 
the wonderful tale, and, whether from regard to Elisha, 
or struck by the extraordinary coincidence, orders her 
land to be restored, with the value of all its produce 
during her absence (2 Kings viii, 1-6). 

(13.) Hitherto we have met with the prophet only 
in his own country. We now find him at Damascus. 
(The traditional spot of his residence on this occasion 
is shown in the synagogue at Jobar [? Hobah], a vil- 
lage about two miles E.of Damascus. The same yil- 
lage, if not the same building, also contains the caye 
in which Elijah was fed by ravens and the tomb of 
Gehazi [ Stanley, Palest. p. 412; Quaresmius, ii, 881— 
“vana et mendacia Hebreorum’’ |.) He is here to 
carry out the command given to Elijah on Horeb to 
‘anoint Hazael to be king over Syria.” At the time 
of his arrival Benhadad was prostrate with his last ill- 
ness. This marks the time of the visit as after the 
siege of Samaria, which was conducted by Benhadad 
in person (comp. vi, 24). The memory of the cure of 
Naaman, and of the subsequent disinterestedness of 
the prophet, were no doubt still fresh in Damascus ; 
and no sooner does he enter the city than the intelli- 
gence is carried to the king—‘“ The man of God is come 
hither.” The king’s first desire is naturally to ascer- 
tain his own fate; and Hazael, who appears to have 
succeeded Naaman, is commissioned to be the bearer 
of a present to the prophet, and to ask the question on 
the part of his master, ‘Shall I recover of this dis- 
ease?’’? The present is one of royal dimensions —a 
caravan (of 40 camels, according to Josephus, Ant, ix, 
4, 6) Jaden with the riches and luxuries which that 
wealthy city alone could furnish, The terms of Ha- 
zael’s address show the respect in which the prophet 
was held even in this foreign and hostile country. 
They are identical with those in which Naaman was 
addressed by his slaves, and in which the king of Is- 
rael in a moment of the deepest gratitude and reyer- 
ence had addressed Elisha himself. ‘“ Thy son Benha- 
dad hath sent me to thee, saying, ‘Shall I recover of 
this disease ?’”” The reply, probably originally ambig- 
uous, is doubly uncertain in the present doubtful state 
of the Hebrew text, but the general conclusion was un- 
mistakable: “Jehovah hath showed me that he shall 
surely die.” But this was not all that had been re- 
vealed to the prophet. If Benhadad died, who would 
be king in his stead but the man who now stood before 
him? The prospect was one which drew forth the 
tears of the man of God. This man was no rash and 
imprudent leader, who could be baffled and deceived 
as Benhadad had go often been. Behind that ‘‘ stead- 
fast,” impenetrable countenance was a steady courage 
and a persistent resolution, in which Elisha could not 
but foresee the greatest danger to his country. Here 
was a man who, give him but the power, would “‘ op- 
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press” and ‘cut Israel short,’’ would ‘‘thresh Gilead 
with threshing instruments of iron,” and ‘‘make them 
like the dust by threshing” as no former king of Syria 
had done, and that at a time when the prophet would 
be no longer alive to warn and to advise. At Hazael’s 


request Elisha confesses the reason of his tears. But | 


the prospect is one which has no sorrow for Hazael. 
How such a career presented itself to him may be in- 
ferred from his answer. His only doubt is the possi- 
bility of such good fortune for one so mean. ‘‘ But 
what is thy slave, dog that he is (2220 FJIAD, thy ser- 
vant, THE dog, i. e. insignificant object), that he should 
do this great thing?’ To this Elisha replies, ‘‘ Je- 
hovah hath showed me that thou wilt be king over 
Syria.’”’ Returning to the king, Hazael tells him only 
half the dark saying of the man of God—‘ He told me 
that thou shouldest surely recover.” But that was 
the last day of Benhadad’s life. What were the cir- 
cumstances attending his death, whether in the bath 
as has recently been suggested (Ewald, Isr. Gesch. iii, 
523 note), is not clear, except that he seems to have 
been smothered. The general inference, in accord- 
ance with the account of Josephus, is that Hazael him- 
self was the murderer, but the statement in the text 
does not necessarily bear that interpretation (M75 
"22'4, may well be rendered ‘‘ one took the [not a] 
hair-cloth,”’ i. e. perhaps divan-mattress) ; and, indeed, 
from the mention of Hazael’s name at the end of the 
passage, the conclusion is rather the reverse (2 Kings 
viii, 7-15). See HAzAEL. 

4.) Two of the injunctions laid on Elijah had now 
been carried out, but the third still remained. Ha- 
zael had begum his attacks on Israel by an attempt to 
recover the stronghold of Ramoth-Gilead (viii, 28), or 
Ramahsamong the mountains on the east of Jordan. 
But the fortress was held by the kings of Israel and 
Judah in alliance, and, though the Syrians had wound- 
ed the king of Israel, they had not succeeded in cap- 
turing the place (viii, 28; ix, 15). One of the cap- 
tains of the Israelitish army in the garrison was Jehu, 
the son of Jehoshaphat, the son of Nimshi. At the 
time his name was mentioned to Elijah on Horeb he 
must have been but a youth; now he is one of the 
boldest and best known of all the warriors of Israel. 
He had seen the great prophet once, when with his 
companion Bidkar he attended Ahab to take possession 
of the field of Naboth, and the scene of that day, and 
the words of the curse then pronounced, no subsequent 
adventure had been able to efface (ix, 25, 36). The 
time had now come for the fulfilment of that curse by 
his being anointed king over Israel. Elisha’s person- 
al share in the transaction was confined to giving di- 
rections to one of the sons of the prophets, and the 
detailed narrative may be found in 2 Kings ix (see 
Maurice, Prophets and Kings, serm.ix). See Jenu. 

(15.) Beyond this we have no record of Elisha’s 
haying taken any part in the revolution of Jehu, or 
the events which followed it. He does not again ap- 
pear till we find him on his death-bed in his own house 
(xiii, 14-19). Joash, the grandson of Jehu, is now 
king, and he has come to weep over the approaching 
departure of the great and good prophet. His words 
are the same as those of Elisha when Elijah was taken 
away—‘‘ My father! my father! the chariot of Israel 
and the horsemen thereof!” But it is not a time for 
weeping. One thought fills the mind of both king and 
prophet. Syria is the fierce enemy who is gradually 
destroying the country, and against Syria one final 
effort must be made before the aid of Elisha becomes 
unobtainable. What was the exact significance of the 
ceremonial employed, our ignorance of Jewish customs 
does not permit us to know, but it was evidently sym- 
bolic. The window is opened towards the hated eoun- 
try, the bow is pointed in the same direction, and the 
prophet laying his hands on the string as if to convey 
force to the shot, ‘the arrow of Jehovah’s deliverance, 
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the arrow of deliverance from Syria,” is discharged. 
This done, the king takes up the bundle of arrows, 
and, at the command of Elisha, beats them on the 
ground. But he does it with no energy, and the suc- 
cesses of Israel, which might haye been so prolonged 
as completely to destroy the foe, are limited to three 
victories. See JEHOASH. 

(16.) The power of the prophet, however, does not 
terminate with his death. Even in the tomb (Jose- 
phus embellishes the account by stating that he had 
a magnificent funeral, Ant, ix, 8,6) he restores the 
dead to life. Moab had recovered from the tremen- 
dous reverse inflicted on her by the three kings at the 
opening of Elisha’s career (2 Kings iii), and her ma- 
rauding bands had again begun the work of depreda- 
tion which Syria so long pursued (2 Kings v, 2; vi, 
23). The text perhaps infers that the spring—that is, 
when the early crops were ripening—was the usual 
period for these attacks ; but, be this as it may, on the 
present occasion they invaded the land ‘‘at the coming 
in of the year.” A funeral was going on in the cem- 
etery which contained the sepulchre of Elisha. See- 
ing the Moabitish spoilers in the distance, the friends 
of the dead man hastened to conceal his corpse in the 
nearest hiding-place. They chose—whether by design 
or by accident is not said—the tomb of the prophet, 
and, as the body was pushed (72>) into the cell which 
formed the receptacle for the corpse in Jewish tombs, 
it came in contact with his bones. The mere touch 
of those hallowed remains was enough to effect that 
which in his lifetime had cost Elisha both prayers and 
exertions —the man ‘“‘revived and stood up on his 
feet.’ Other miracles of the prophet foreshadow, as 
we have remarked, the acts of power and goodness of 
our Saviour, but this may rather be said to recal the 
marvels of a later period—of the early ages of the 
Christian Church. It is in the story of Gervasius 
and Protasius (Augustine’s Confessions, ix, § 16), and 
not in any occurrence in the life of our Lord or of the 
apostles, that we must look for a parallel to the last- 
recorded miracle of Elisha (2 Kings xiii, 20-22). 

2. Characteris‘ics and Traditional Views.—In almost 
every respect Elisha presents the most complete con- 
trast to Elijah. The copious collection of his sayings 
and doings which are preserved in the 3d to the 9th 
chapter of the 2d book of Kings, though in many re- 
spects deficient in that remarkable vividness which we 
have noted in the records of Elijah, is yet full of testi- 
monies to this contrast. Elijah was a true Bedouin 
child of the desert. The clefts of the Cherith, the 
wild shrubs of the desert, the cave at Horeb, the top 
of Carmel, were his haunts and his resting-places. If 
he enters a city, it is only to deliver his message and 
be gone. Elisha, on the other hand, is a civilized 
man, an inhabitant of cities. He passed from the 
translation of his master to dwell at Jericho Kings 
ii, 18); from thence he ‘returned’? to Samaria (ver. 
25). At Samaria (v, 3; vi, 32; comp. ver. 24) and at 
Dothan (vi, 14) he seems regularly to have resided in 
a house (y, 9, 24; vi, 82; xiii, 17) with “ doors’? and 
‘‘windows,”’ in familiar intercourse with the sons of 
the prophets, with the elders (vi, 32), with the lady of 
Shunem, the general of Damascus, the king of Israel. 
Over the king and the ‘‘ captain of the host” he seems 
to have possessed some special influence, capable of 
being turned to material advantage if desired (2 Kings 
iv, 13). The touches of the narrative are very slight, 
but we can gather that his dress was the ordinary gar- 
ment of an Israelite, the beged, probably similar in form 
to the long abbeyeh of the modern Syrians (2 Kings ii, 
12), that his hair was worn short (if not naturally de- 
ficient) behind, in contrast with the long locks of Eli- 
jah (ii, 23), and that he used a walking-staff (iv, 29) of 
the kind ordinarily carried by grave or aged citizens 
(Zech. viii, 4), What use he made of the rough man- 
tle of Elijah, which came into his possession at their 
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parting, does not anywhere appear, but there is no 
hint of his ever having worn it. Elijah was emphat- 
ically a destroyer. His mission was to slay and to 
demolish whatever opposed or interfered with the 
rights of Jehovah, the Lord of Hosts. The nation had 
adopted a god of power and force, and they were shown 
that he was feebleness itself compared with the God 
whom they had forsaken. But after Elijah the de- 
stroyer comes Elisha the healer. ‘‘ There shall not be 
dew nor rain these years” is the earliest proclamation 
of the one. ‘‘There shall not be from thence any 
dearth or barren land”? is the first miracle of the other. 
What may have been the disposition of Elijah when 
not engaged in the actual service of his mission we 
have unhappily no means of knowing. Like most 
men of strong, stern character, he probably had affec- 
tions not less strong. But it is impossible to conceive 
that he was accustomed to the practice of that benefi- 
cence which is so strikingly characteristic of Elisha, 
and which comes out at almost every step of his ca- 
reer. Still more impossible is it to conceive him ex- 
ercising the tolerance towards the person and the re- 
ligion of foreigners for which Elisha is remarkable— 
in communication, for example, with Naaman or Ha- 
zael; in the one case calming with a word of peace 
the scruples of the new proselyte, anxious to reconcile 
the due homage to Rimmon with his allegiance to Je- 
hovah; in the other case contemplating with tears, 
but still with tears only, the evil which the future 
king of Syria was to bring upon his country. That 
Baal-worship was prevalent in Israel even after the 
efforts of Elijah, and that Samaria was its chief seat, 
we have the evidence of the narrative of Jehu to as- 
sure us (2 Kings x, 18-27), but his mission is not so 
directly to rebuke and punish it. In the eulogium of 
Elisha contained in the catalogue of worthies of Ec- 
clus, xlviii, 12-14 the only later mention of him save 
the passing allusion of Luke iv, 27—his special char- 
acter is more strongly brought out than in the earlier 
narrative: ‘‘ Whilst he lived he was not moved by the 
presence of any prince, neither could any bring him 
into subjection. No word could overcome him, and 
after his death his body prophesied. He did wonders 
in his life, and at his death were his works marvel- 
lous.” 

This thaumaturgic view of Elisha is indeed the true 
key to his Biblical history, for he evidently appears in 
these records chiefly as a worker of prodigies, a pre- 
dicter of future events, a revealer of secrets, and things 
happening out of sight or ata distance. The working 
of wonders seems to be a natural accompaniment of 
false religions, and we may be sure that the Baal-wor- 
ship of Samaria and Jezreel was not free from such 
arts. The story of 1 Kings xxii shows that even be- 
fore Elisha’s time the prophets had come to be looked 
upon as diviners, and were consulted, not on questions 
of truth and justice, nor even as depositaries of the pur- 
poses and will of the Deity, but as able to foretell how 
an adventure or a project was likely to turn out, wheth- 
er it might be embarked in without personal danger or 
loss. But if this degradation is inherent in false wor- 
ship, it is no less a principle in true religion to adjust 
itself to a state of things already existing, and out of 
the forms of the alien or the false to produce the pow- 
er of the true. Thus Elisha appears to have met the 
habits of his fellow-countrymen. He wrought, with- 
out reward and without ceremonial, the cures and res- 
torations for which the soothsayers of Baalzebub at 
Ekron were consulted in vain: he warned his sovereign 
of dangers from the Syrians which the whole four hun- 
dred of his prophets had not succeeded in predicting to 
Ahab, and thus in one sense we may say that no less 
signally than Flijah he vanquished the false gods on 
their own field. 

The frequency and unparalleled’ nature of his mir- 
acles also furnish perhaps the best explanation of Bli- 
jah’s behest of ‘‘a double portion of his own spirit” 
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upon Elisha @ Kings ii, 9). The ordinary meaning 
put upon this phrase (see, for example, J. H. Newman 

Subj. of the Day, p. 191) is that Elisha possessed double 
the power of Elijah. This, though sanctioned by the 
renderings of the Vulgate and Luther, and adopted by 
a long series of commentators from Ephraem Syrus to 
Krummacher, would appear not to be the real force of 
the words. The expression is =) 1B, literally ‘‘a 
mouth of two’’—a double mouthful—the same phrase 
employed in Deut. xxi, 17 to denote the amount of a 
father’s goods which were the right and token of a 
first-born son. Thus the gift of the ‘‘ double portion” 
of Elijah’s spirit was but the legitimate conclusion of 
the act of adoption which began with the casting of the 
mantle at Abel-meholah years before. Itwas this which 
Elisha sought—not a gift of the spirit of prophecy twice 
as large as Elijah himself possessed. This carries im- 
probability on the very face of it; for with what propri- 
ety could a man be asked to leave as an inheritance to 
another double of what he himself possessed ? Nor did 
Elisha get any such superlative endowment ; his posi- 
tion as a prophet was altogether of a dependent and 
secondary nature as compared with Elijah’s; and the 
attempts that have been made to invert the relation of 
the one to the other, proceed upon arbitrary and super- 
ficial considerations. Not less arbitrary is the view of 
Ewald, that the request of Elisha must be understood 
as indicating a wish for two thirds only of Elijah’s 
spirit (Gesch. iii, 507)—a view that requires no refuta- 
tion. The proper explanation is, that Elisha here re- 
garded Elijah as the head of a great spiritual house- 
hold, which included himself as the first-born and all 
who had since been added to the fraternity under the 
name of ‘‘ the sons of the prophets ;”’ and what he now 
sought was, that he might be constituted Elijah’s heir 
in the spiritual vineyard, by getting the first-born’s 
double portion, and therewith authority to continue the 
work. For a curious calculation by Peter Damianus 
that Elijah performed twelve miracles and Elisha twen- 
ty-four, see the Acta Sanctorum, July 20. 

Elisha is canonized in the Greek Church ; his day is 
the 14th of June. Under that date, his life, and a collec- 
tion of the few traditions concerning him—few indeed 
when compared with those of Elijah—may be found in 
the Acta Sanctorum. In the time of Jerome a ‘‘mau- 
soleum’’ containing his remains was shown at Samaria 
(Reland, Palest. p. 980). Under Julian the bones of 
Elisha were taken from their receptacle and burnt. 
But, notwithstanding this, his relics are heard of sub- 
sequently, and the church of St. Apollinaris at Raven- 
na still boasts of possessing his head. The Carmelites 
have a special service in honor of Elisha.—Kitto, s. v.; 
Smith, s.v.; Fairbairn, s. v. 

3. Literature. —On the subject generally, Kitto, 
Daily Bible Illustrations, ‘‘ Solomon and Kings,” 47th 
to 49th week; Niemeyer, Charakt. vy, 364 sq.; Blunt, 
History of Elisha (new ed. Lond, 1862); Krummacher, 
Elisha (from the German, Lond. 1838); Anon. Short 
Meditations on Elisha (Lond. 1848); Cassel, Der Pro- 
phet Elisa (Berlin, 1860); Stanley, Jewish Church, ii, 
353 sq. On the fate of the Bethelite youths, Michae- 
lis, De Eliseo vindicato (Iref. a, 0.1754). On the mir- 
acle of the axe-helve, Freise, Ferrum natans (Jen. 
1689). On the Shunammitess, Thomson, Land and 
Book, ii, 177 sq. 


Blisha (in Armenian Lyhische), one of the most 
celebrated Armenian historians, was born at the begin- 
ning of the 5th century. He was a pupil of the patri- 
arch St. Sahag (Isaac) and of St. Mesrob, by whom he 
was sent to the schools of Athens, Alexandria, and 
Constantinople. Subsequently he became almoner 
and secretary of prince Vartan, who, in the religious 
war of the Armenians against the Persians, was chief 
commander of the Armenian army. He died in 480. 
Probably he is the same person with bishop Elisha 
of Amathunik, who in 449 was present at the Syn- 
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od of Artishat, at which the bishops of Armenia re- 
plied to the summons of the Persian ruler Yesdegerd 
II to adopt the faith of Zoroaster. This reply, to 
which was added a brief apology of the Christian re- 
ligion, led to the religious war which is described by 
Elisha, So great was the reputation of this work that 
its author received the surname of the Armenian Xen- 
ophon. It begins with the accession to the throne of 
Yesdegerd in 439, describes in full the schemes of per- 
secution devised by the Persian king against the Ar- 
menians, the resistance of the Armenian bishops and 
princes, the ‘‘holy alliance’ concluded by the latter, 
and its operation and fate until the unfortunate battle 
at the river Techmut, in the province of Artas, in 461, 
in consequence of which the leaders of the holy alli- 
ance and most of the bishops were captured and taken 
to Persia. ‘The first edition of this work was printed 
at Constantinople in 1764 (mew ed. 1833); other edi- 
tions appeared at Nakhidchevan (1764), Calcutta (1816), 
and Venice (1823 and 1888). The last Venice edition, 
which is the best, contains also commentaries to the 
books of Joshua and Judges, a recommendation of mo- 
nastic life, an exposition of the Lord’s Prayer, several 
homilies, and a work on the ecclesiastical canons, An 
English translation of the work was published by Fr. 
Neumann (The History of Vartan and of the Battle of 
the Armenians, containing an Account of the religious 
Wars between the Persians and Armenians, by Eliseus, 
bishop of the Amadunians, etc., Lond. 1830). It has 
also been translated into French by abbé G. K. Garabed 
(Soulévement national del Arménie chrétienne, Par. 1844, 
8vo), and into Italian by G. Cappelletti (Ven. 1841). 
Elisha is also the author of a history of Armenia, 
which, however, appears to be lost.—Wetzer u. Welte, 
Kirchen-Lex. iii, 540 ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Génér. xv, 
884; Neumann, Versuch einer Gesch. der armen. Litter. 
p- 69,70. (A.J. 8.) 


Eli’shah (Heb. Elishah’, muy, deriv. unknown; 
Sept. EXtod and ’Edicai; Josephus, "ENucac, Vulg. 
Elisa), the oldest of the four sons of Javan (Gen. x, 4; 
1 Chron. i, 7). B.C. cir. 2450. He seems to have 
given name to a region on the Mediterranean, ‘the 
isles (255, shores) of Elishah,”” which are described 
as exporting fabrics of purple and scarlet to the mar- 
kets of Tyre (Ezek. xxvii, 7). If the descendants of 
Javan peopled Greece, we may expect to find Elishah 
in some province of that country. The circumstance 
of the purple suits the Peloponnesus, for the fish af- 
fording the purple dye was caught at the mouth of the 
Eurotas, and the purple of Laconia was very celebra- 
ted. See Purrie. The name seems kindred to Elis 
(Bochart, Phaleg, iii, 4), which, in a wider sense, was 
applied to the whole Peloponnesus; and some identify 
Elishah with Hellas (Michaelis, Spicileg. i, 79).—Kitto, 
s.v. Josephus, however, identified the race of Eli- 
shah with the olians (Ant. i, 6,1). His view is 
adopted by Knobel (Vélkertafel, p. 81 sq.). It ap- 
pears correct to treat it as the designation of a race 
rather than of a locality; and if Javan represents the 
Tonians, then Elishah the Aolians, whose name pre- 
sents considerable similarity (Aldo\si¢ having possibly 
been Ai\¢ic), and whose predilection for maritime sit- 
uations quite accords with the expression in Ezekiel. 
In early times the Molians were settled in various 
parts of Greece, Thessaly, Beeotia, Atolia, Locris, Elis, 
and Messenja: from Greece they emigrated to Asia 
Minor, and’jn Ezekiel’s age occupied the maritime 
district in the N.W. of that country, named after them 
ffolis, together with the islands Lesbos and Tenedos. 
The purple shell-fish was found on this coast, especial- 
ly at Abydus (Virgil, Georg. i, 207), Phocea (Ovid, 
Metam. vi, 9), Sigeum and Lectum (Athenzeus, iii, 88). 
Not much, however, can be deduced from this as to 
the position ofthe ‘isles of Elishah,” as that shell-fish 
was found in many parts of the Mediterranean, espe- 
cially on the coast of Laconia (Pausan. iii, 21, § 6),.— 
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Smith, s. v. Schulthess (Paradies, p. 264), without 
the slightest probability, argues in favor of a position 
on the western coast of Africa, on the ground of the 
resemblance to Elisa as the Phenician name of Car- 
thage. See ErHNoLoGyY. 

Blish’ama (Heb. Elishama’, 272°3">8, whom God 
has heard), the name of several men. 

1. (Sept. ’EXicapa v.r. in Chron. ’EXicapat.) Son 
of Ammihud, and “ prince” or ‘‘ captain” (both 8°03, 
i. e. phylarch) of the tribe of Ephraim at the Exode 
(Num. i, 10; ii, 18; vii, 48, 53; x, 22). B.C. 1658. 
From the genealogy in 1 Chron. vii, 26, we find that 
he was the grandfather of Joshua. 

2. (Sept. EXicapd v.r.’EXtca.) The second of the 
nine sons of David born at Jerusalem, exclusive of 
those by Bathsheba (1 Chron. iii, 6); caHed in the par- 
allel passages (2 Sam. v, 15; 1 Chron. xiv, 5) by ap- 
parently the more correct name ELISHUA (q. v.). 

3. (Sept. ’EXicapa.) The seventh of the same se- 
ries of sons (2 Sam. y, 16; 1 Chron. iii, 8; xiv, 7), be- 
ing one of the thirteen, or, according to the record of 
Samuel, the eleven, sons born to David of his wives 
after his establishment in Jerusalem. B.C. post 1044. 
The list in Josephus (Ant. vii, 3, 3) has no similar 
name. See Davin. 

4. (Sept. EXicaya.) One of the two priests sent 
by Jehoshaphat with the Levites to teach the Law 
through the cities of Judah (2 Chron. xvii, 8). B.C. 
912. 

5. (Sept. EXicapa.) Son of Jekamiah, a descend- 
ant of Judah (1 Chron. ii, 41). In the Jewish tradi- 
tions preserved by Jerome (Qu. Hebr. on 1 Chron. ii, 
41) he appears to be identified with 

6. (Sept. “EXicapa v. r. in Jer. EXacad and ’ENea- 
oa.) A member of the royal line of Judah; father of 
Nethaniah, and grandfather of Ishmael who slew Ged- 
aliah, provisional governor of Jerusalem after its cap- 
ture by the Babylonians (2 Kings xxv, 25; Jer. xli, 
1). B.C. considerably ante 588. 

7. (Sept.’EXicaya.) A royal scribe in whose cham- 
ber the roll of Jeremiah was read to him and other as- 
sembled magnates, and afterwards deposited for a 
time (Jer. xxxvi, 12, 20, 21). B.C. 605. 

Blish’aphat (Heb. Elishaphat’, 2Dw">x, whom 
God has judged ; Sept. EXwoag«ir v. r.’EXcagdy), son 
of Zichri, and one of the ‘‘captains of hundreds’ whom 
Jehoiada associated with himself in the league to over- 
throw the usurpation of Athaliah (2 Chron. xxiii, 1). 
B.C. 877. 

Elish’eba (Heb. Elishe’ba, D25">s, God is her 
oath, or she swears by God, i. e. worshipper of God, 
comp. Isa, xix, 8; Sept. "EXicaer, Vulg. Elisabeth ; 
as in Luke i,7), the daughter of Amminadab, phylarch 
of the tribe of Judah, and sister of Nahshon, the cap- 
tain of the Hebrew host (Num. ii, 3); she became the 
wife of Aaron (q. v.), and hence the mother of the 
priestly family (Exod. vi, 23). B.C. 1658. 

Blishu’a (Heb. id. 33>, God is his salvation; 
Sept. "EXicové v. r. "Elioad and ’Ediod, Vulg. Elisua), 
one of the sons of David, born at Jerusalem (2 Sam. v, 
15; 1 Chron. xiv, 5); called ErisHama (q. v.) in the 
parallel passage (1 Chron. iii, 6). B.C. post 1044. 

Blis’imus (Edidoipoc ; Vulg. Liaswmus), an Isra- 
elite of the ‘‘sons of Zamoth,”’ who divorced his Gen- 
tile wife after the exile (1 Esdr. ix, 28); evidently the 
ELIAsHIB (q. v.) of the Heb. text (Ezra x, 27), 

Bli’u (Hct, i.e. Elihu), one of the forefathers of 


Judith (Jud. viii, 1), and therefore of the tribe of Sim- 
eon. See JUDITH. 


Eli’ud (‘Ed.od, prob. for Heb. tht*>&, God is his 
praise, but not found in O. T.), son of Achim, and fa- 
ther of Eleazar, being the fifth in ascent in Christ’s 


paternal genealogy (Matt. i, 14, 15), B.C. cir. 200. 
See GENEALOGY oF CHRIST. 
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Elizabeth, queen of England, ascended the throne 
on the death of her sister, the bloody Mary, Noy. 17, 
1558, and died March 24 (April 3, New Style), 1603. 
She was the daughter and only living child of Anne 
Boleyn and Henry VIII. She was born Sept. 7, 1533, 
and was therefore ‘‘full five-and-twenty years old when 
she came to the crown.’’ Before she was three years 
of age her mother was beheaded by her father, who, 
according to his own declaration, ‘‘ never spared man 
in his anger, nor woman in his lust.” On the 8th of 
June of the same year, 1536, the Parliament declared 
the divorces of Catharine of Aragon and Anne Boleyn 
legal, and bastardized the issue of both marriages. 


. The same decision had been previously pronounced by 


archbishop Cranmer in the Star-Chamber, and con- 
firmed by the Convocation. The Parliament also em- 
powered Henry to settle the succession by testament- 
tary disposition. In January, 1544, Elizabeth was re- 
stored to the line of royal inheritance. 

During the lifetime of her father her education was 
carefully encouraged, especially by queen Catharine 
Parr; and it was continued after his death. She was 
instructed in Latin and Greek by William Grindal 
and Roger Ascham. The latter commends her mas- 
culine power of application, quick apprehension, and 
retentive memory. ‘‘She spoke French and Italian 
with fluency, was elegant in her penmanship, and was 
skilful in music, though she did not delight in it.” 
She seems also to have had some acquaintance with 
German. Her position was at all times exceedingly 
dubious, and rarely free from peril. 

On the accession of her brother Edward VI she en- 
countered other risks than those she had been previ- 
ously exposed to. In her infancy her hand had been 
designed for the duke of Orleans, third son of Francis 
I; it was offered to the earl of Arran, and declined by 
him; it was then proposed for Philip of Spain. Un- 
der Edward VI, admiral Seymour, the brother of the 
lord protector, hesitated between seeking the hand of 
Mary, Elizabeth, or the lady Jane Grey. He finally 
accepted that of the queen dowager, but did not dis- 
continue his amorous attentions, and renewed his ad- 
dresses to the princess Elizabeth on his wife’s death. 
Her fair fame was impeached by her encouragement 
of his devotions; and this furnished one of the charges 
against him which resulted in his execution. 

New dangers encompassed her on the death of her 
brother. Dudley, earl of Northumberland, father of 
the earl of Leicester, the subsequent favorite, had per- 
suaded the boy-king, in his last illness, to set aside 
both his sisters on the ground of their illegitimacy, 
and to bequeath the crown to the lady Jane Grey 
(great-niece of Henry VIII), who had recently been 
married to his fourth son, lord Guilford Dudley. Rid- 
ley, bishop of London, preached vehemently in favor 
of lady Jane, and against any supposed title of Mary 
and Elizabeth, both of whom were regarded as Roman 
Catholic, and favorable to the restoration of the old 
religion. Northumberland offered lands and money 
to Elizabeth to induce her to renounce her claims, but 
she adroitly evaded his proposals. 

The legitimacy of Mary was declared by Parlia- 
ment, which thus stigmatized anew the birth of Eliza- 
beth. She conformed to the rites of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church with some reluctance, but was viewed with 
suspicion. In 1554 she was implicated, in connection 
with her dissolute suitor, Courtenay, earl of Devon- 
shire, in Wyat’s conspiracy, and was confined to the 
Tower for two months, Her death was demanded ; 
but Philip II, now the husband of Mary, interposed, 
and she was put under surveillance at Woodstock. 
Philip proposed to bestow her upon Emanuel Phili- 
bert, duke of Savoy, who afterwards married, accord- 
ing to the provisions of the treaty of Cateau-Cambre- 
sis, Margaret of France. 

These points may appear trivial in a rapid notice of | 
the life and reign of Elizabeth, but they affected both 
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the development of her character and the policy of her 
government, The death of queen Mary exposed her 
to untried difficulties, requiring discernment, resolu- 
tion, and singular good fortune. Her accession to the 
throne was unchallenged in Parliament, and was heard 
with demonstrations of joy by the populace of London, 
She herself, however, in her retirement at Hatfield, 
recognised the gravity of the occasion. She had been 
declared illegitimate and incapable of the crown by 
her father, by her brother, by the Star-Chamber, by 
the Convocation, and twice by act of Parliament. For 
the last twenty years the religion of England had been 
determined by royal edicts and parliamentary enact- 
ments. The majority of the people were Ronfan Cath- 
olic in consequence of the measures of the late reign. 
Elizabeth, in the presence of her dying sister, had 
‘“prayed God that the earth might open and swallow 
her alive if she were not a true Roman Catholic.”’ But, 
if Roman Catholicism remained the national creed, her 
tenure of the crown would be wholly precarious, as the 
illegitimacy of her birth would be inevitably and irre- 
fragably maintained. The superior title of Mary, queen 
of Scots, would prevail, perhaps, with the aid of French 
arms, while the Brandon or Suffolk line might seek 
Spanish support. Roman Catholic her government 
could not be; but, if she renounced Rome, she united 
the religious with the political enthusiasm of France, 
under the instigation of the Guises, against her reign, 
and alienated or provoked Philip II, then aspiring to 
universal dominion, and having in his own person 
some claims to the English throne, which he after- 
wards advanced. He had hastened to tender his wid- 
owed heart and hand to the new queen immediately 
on the death of her sister. Could she venture to re- 
ject it at once, while his party was still strong, and in 
possession of all places of influence in England—while 
her own throne was still uncertain? She temporized, 
she coquetted, she entertained his proposals till she 
could reject them. She did not fully renounce the old 
and lately restored religion. She retained the cruci- 
fix and lights in her private chapel, and throughout 
her life addressed prayers to the Virgin. But she 
eradually abolished the most distinctive practices of 
the Papal Church, and established by act of Parlia- 
ment her ecclesiastical supremacy. Her own Protes- 
tantism was always political rather than religious; 
the creed was less important to her than the political 
submission of the people. Her first measures were 
very cautious, and were adroitly introduced by her 
great minister, Sir William Cecil, who guided her 
councils till his death, forty years after. So insecure 
was her hold upon the sceptre, that in the year of her 
coronation her title was denied by pope Paul IV, and 
also by John Knox, who had written a diatribe against 
the intolerable regimen of women, and who at this time 
addressed a letter to the queen to persuade her to sur- 
render her crown. 

Nearly all omens were adverse. The state was di- 
vided into factions—all opposed to her. Foreign states 
were hostile or indifferent in interest and in sentiment. 
Her title was most questionable, if not utterly invalid. 
She had no support but her own brave heart, the pa- 
triotic antipathy of her people to foreign rule, the civil 
wars and discords prevailing or in prospect in the 
kingdoms around her, and the sagacity of the advisers 
whom she might choose. She had to knit together 
her own people into a nation, to win popular support 
by suppressing all factions at home, to avert foreign 
dangers by creating a party for herself, and provoking 
occupation for her enemies in the realms by which she 
was menaced. The character and conduct of Eliza- 
beth present a most interesting, but most difficult moral 
and historical study. No hasty and sweeping cen- 
sures, whether of praise. or blame, can exhibit the com- 
plicated intertexture of threads of various material 
and hue in that strange fabric. All was not virtue, 
all was not vice. The virtues were obscured, soiled, 
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or dwarfed by supposed state necessities; the vices 
were darkened or deepened by ceaseless provocations 
and harassing perplexities. Never, perhaps, was an 
illustrious character composed of a more undistinguish- 
able admixture of fine gold, and dross, and clay, and 
never was there one better calculated to invite and re- 
ward curious examination. 

In the earlier years of her reign she could trust only 
to those political friends whose fortunes were indisso- 
lubly connected with her own, and to her relatives, 
principally by her mother’s line—the descendants of 
Mary Boleyn. As her throne became more assured, 
she attracted to her court the young men of ancient 
gentry, of adventurous spirit, of chivalrous bearing, 
of great but restricted ambition, and of high physical 
and intellectual advantages. Gentle birth, great tal- 
ents, and good looks were the passports to the favor 
of the court. She thus created supporters and officers 
for her crown. ‘The old nobility she did not and could 
not trust. They were powers in the land which de- 
spised, envied, and menaced her own. She accumu- 
lated favors on Robert Dudley, earl of Leicester, from 
compassion for the fate of his father and brother, from 


regard for his courtly manners, perhaps for a tenderer | 


feeling, which she deemed it unregal and unsafe to 
gratify. Leicester, like his father, was ever scheming 
for a crown. Essex she petted, indulged, spoiled, as 
a bright, petulant, promising youth, who was one of 
her nearest male relatives, and the chief hope of her 
lonely old age. 

Her crown was at first held merely by the acqui- 
escence of the nation; it was not confirmed by any 
parliamentary sanction till the fourteenth year of her 
reign. Civil and religious disorder desolated Scotland, 
France, and the Netherlands: she prevented such com- 
motions in her own realm. She promptly suppressed 
the commencements of revolt; she arrested the nu- 
merous conspiracies against her life and throne before 
they had time to explode; and she left herepeople a 
united, if not a harmonious nation—prosperous, intel- 
ligent, powerful, independent, and free. 

Menaced by the claims of Mary, and by their pro- 
spective advocacy by France or Spain, she placed her- 
self at the head of the Protestant movement, and aid- 
ed, openly or secretly, the Protestant lords in Scotland, 
the Huguenots in France, William of Orange, and the 
Gueux in the Netherlands. She assisted all; she 
gave no Gecisive aid to any. 

In the midst of perils and successes at home and 
abroad, she made head against the incessant revolts 
of Ireiand, which has been a thorn in the side of Brit- 
ain from the fabulous days of king Arthur to the cur- 
rent year of queen Victoria. Throughout her reign 
she was harassed by its state of chronic though inter- 
mittent rebellion, but in the year preceding her death 
she received its submission through lord Mountjoy. 

The important results achieved in the long reign of 
Elizabeth were mainly due to the impulses communi- 
cated by herself and the policy pursued by her minis- 
ters. All portentous stars were in conjunction in her 
horoscope. Internal and external hazards environed 
her. Industry was disorganized, agriculture disor- 
dered, trade inactive, enterprise stagnant, fortunes 
were shattered, ranks confused, beggars and yaga- 
bonds multiplied by the confiscation and private ap- 
propriation of Church lands, by the inclosure of com- 
mons, and the extension of pasturage. These social 
evils were aggravated by the growth of colossal for- 
tunes alongside of increasing destitution among the 
masses, as commerce rapidly advanced under her rule. 
They were augmented also by the progressive depre- 
ciation of the precious metals, which grievously affect- 
ed the public revenue, and the condition of families 
with fixed and moderate means. 

All these circumstances must be considered in order 
to appreciate justly the otherwise suspicious and un- 
intelligible policy of Elizabeth, They explain the 
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meaning, if they do not evince the propriety of her 
ecclesiastical measures; they illustrate the spirit of. 
her internal government; they interpret her severity 
to the beautiful and unfortunate queen who sought as 
a kinswoman an asylum and protection in her realm. 
They enable us to see how she fostered the high em- 
prize and the transcendent genius of the Elizabethan 
Age; and how, in the midst of all the clouds and mists 
which obscured her career, she remained a right royal 
woman, created the national spirit of England, estab- 
lished the English Church, maintained the Protestant 
cause, and spread such blessings over the land that 
to this day the popular imagination still fondly looks 
back to ‘‘ the merry days of good queen Bess.” 

Her religious policy was hostile alike to Roman Cath- 
olics and Puritans; yet Howard of Effingham, who 
commanded the navies of England against the Span- 
ish Armada, belonged to the Roman communion; and 
nearly all her chief ministers were supporters of the 
Puritan doctrine. There seems to be substantial truth 
in the declaration of lord Bacon, who had ample op- 
portunities of forming a correct judgment, who was 
Puritan by family and political connections, but toler- 
ant by disposition. He says, with an affirmation of 
“certain knowledge,” ‘‘ Most certain it is that it was 
the firm resolution of this princess not to offer any vi- 
olence to consciences; but then, on the other side, not 
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pretence of conscience and religion.” Her aim was 
to maintain her ascendency in Church and State, in 
order to prevent internal divisions which would invite 
external aggressions. It was impossible, in the tur- 
moil and religious acrimony of the period, to draw pre- 
cisely the line of discrimination between religious be- 
lief and political intrigue. There is reason to believe 
that the persecutions which darkened her reign did 
not contemplate capital penalties till her crown and 
life had both been endangered by papal excommuni- 
cations, by Papist plots, and by Spanish or domestic 
schemes of assassination. 

These principles also controlled in large measure 
her harsh, unsympathizing treatment of her beautiful 
and accomplished cousin, Mary of Scotland, whose 
graces have been employed, like the charms of Aspa- 
sia and Phryne in an Athenian court, to secure acquit- 
tal when the evidence compels a condemnation. If 
Mary was innocent of the murder of her husband; if 
she was not involved in the Northern rebellion ; if she 
did not beguile the duke of Norfolk; if she did not 
connive at Babington’s conspiracy and other similar 
transactions ; if she did not instigate Hamilton of Both- 
wellhaugh to murder her royal jailor; if she practised 
no collusion with Philip of Spain—all these things 
might have been readily credited by the English 
queen and her council, and such belief would remove 
the atrocity, if not the formal illegality, of their proce- 
dure. But if all, or most of these suspicions were well 
founded ; if they have been confirmed by the most 
dispassionate historians, and by the most recent and 
diligent investigations, the action of Elizabeth may 
still be illegal, but it ceases to be iniquitous. It should 
be remembered, too, that Elizabeth did not consent to 
the trial of Mary till after repeated and urgent de- 
mands from the lords and commons of England in 
Parliament assembled ; that her signature of the death- 
warrant is by no means certain; that it was issued 
and carried into effect without her consent, and con- 
trary to her orders; and that the execution caused her 
bitter agony and horror. This plea is, indeed, coun- 
terbalanced by the suspicion that she soucht the remo- 
val of her royal captive by secret murder, Such a 
design is, of course, infamous, though in accordance 
with the spirit and practices of the age. 

To these habits of indirect procedure may be referred 
much of that matrimonial coquetting which furnished 
occasion for the malignant censures of hostile contem- 
poraries. There was much female vanity in the fre- 
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es. The Tudor blood displayed its licentious warmth 
in Margaret and Mary, the sisters of Henry VIII, and 
in their female descendants, as well as in ‘bluff king 
Harry.” But there was much also of policy in Eliza- 
beth’s demeanor. It introduced a courtly language 
which has often been misconstrued. It cannot have 
been entirely unworthy, degrading, or vicious, when it 
inspired the compliments of Sidney, and Raleigh, and 
Spenser, and Shakspeare, and Bacon. There is a 
fashion in language and manners as well as in dress, 
and the fashion must be regarded if we would inter- 
pret their significance. 

The supposition of a warmer attachment to Essex 
than the natural attachment of an aged relative for 
the hopeful representative of an almost extinct line 
has neither foundation nor probability. Just as little 
truth is there in the fancy that her life was overcast 
and her death hastened by the execution of Essex. 
The misguided earl had been guilty of the grossest 
breach of trust and treachery at the head of the gov- 
ernment and armies of Ireland; he had repeated his 
treason, and menaced her existence and crown, in the 
midst of her capital. He had a solemn trial, and was 
inevitably condemned. He confessed the enormity of 
his guilt, and the queen shortly after assured the em- 
bassador of Henry IV that she felt no scruples in re- 
gard to his punishment. 

Whatever may be thought on these points, which 
will always be disputed, the spirit, the conduct, and 
the measures of Elizabeth encouraged and produced 
the most splendid outburst of national prowess and of 
varied abilities that any age has ever witnessed. 
Strong men surrounded her from the first—men of 
marked capacity as statesmen, of eminent qualities as 
precursors of the approaching splendor—Sir William 
Cecil, Sir Nicholas Bacon, Sir Francis Walsingham, 
Sir Ralph Sadler, the earl of Sussex, and lord Sack- 
ville. But she had been a quarter of a century on 
the throne, more than half her reign was passed, and 
she was verging to old age before the great names 
which immortalized her times commenced those 
achievements which have immortalized themselves. 
It was under the inspiration of her rule, and of the re- 
sults attained by her rule, that the brilliant generation 
grew up which has left to all future admiration the 
names of Sidney, and Spenser, and Shakspeare, and 
Bacon—of Raleigh, and Vere, and Essex, and Gren- 
ville—of Hooker and Gilbert—the generation which 
confirmed the independence of England and of Europe, 
which invented new arts, extended and applied the 
principles of law and government, secured the Pro- 
testant ascendency, founded colonies, extended com- 
merce, glorified letters, discovered new sciences, and 
established the political eminence, the industrial 
wealth, and the intellectual empire of England. 

The first twenty years of Elizabeth’s reign were oc- 
eupied in consolidating her throne, by averting foreign 
aggression through the encouragement given by her 
to the insurgents in each neighboring state, by sup- 
pressing disorder and divisions at home, and by pro- 
moting Protestant interests at home and abroad. The 
next twenty years, which terminated with the peace 
of Vervins, was a period of secret or open contention 
The execution of Mary, queen 
of Scots, 1587, and the defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
1588, marked the culmination of this perilous struggle. 
It was closed by the death of the great minister, lord 
Burleigh. The last five years of her reign were free 
from serious apprehensions of foreign dangers, but 
they were distracted by the disturbances in Ireland, 
by the treacherous intrigues of the court, and by the 
ambitious designs of the reckless and ungrateful Es* 
sex.* Her whole life was one long succession of haz- 
ards, and after all her glories she died lonely, unloved, 
and without friends. 

Few sovereigns have eyer impressed themselves 
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more strongly than Elizabeth upon the imaginations 
and hearts of their people; few ever bestowed greater 
or more permanent benefits upon them; yet few have 
met with blinder admiration or more undistingui8hing 
vituperation. The presumptions are all adverse to 
this great queen. Contemporary slanders, designed 
for political objects, have crystallized themselves into 
commonly accepted facts. But with each addition to 
our knowledge of the period, the perception of her he- 
roism, and even of her virtues, becomes clearer, and 
the exaggeration or false coloring of her frailties di- 
minishes. It was an age of great crimes and of mul- 
titudinous vices, and Elizabeth did not escape the con- 
tamination; but a minute study of the fearful difficul- 
ties of her position from infancy to old age will produce 
profound commiseration rather than bitter censure. 

It is only in the diaries and journals of Parliament ; 
in the state papers of the time; in the records of the 
religious and political intrigues of the period; in the 
reports of Venetian, French, and Spanish embassadors; 
in contemporaneous memoirs, and in the numerous 
miscellaneous letters and papers of the age, that the 
true characteristics of Elizabeth and her reign can be 
discovered. Perhaps a definite conclusion cannot be 
reached until the voluminous calendars and other rec- 
ords, now in process of publication under the auspices 
of the Master of the Rolls, have been given to the 
world. Certainly the portrait offered by the latest 
historian of her reign, Mr. Froude, cannot be accepted 
with any confidence, for it is as strangely distorted 
and miscolored as his picture of Henry VIII. The 
commendation of her earliest eulogist, lord Bacon, 
who knew her well, is still appropriate: ‘‘To say the 
truth, the only commender of this lady’s virtues is 
time, which, for as many ages as it hath run, hath not 
yet showed us one of the female sex equal to her in 
the administration of a kingdom.” 

The literature of this subject is so extensive that it 
is scarcely necessary to enumerate particular works. 
Any or all of the historians of England may be con- 
sulted; but further researches may be aided by exam- 
ining Camden, Annals of Queen Elizabeth; Strype’s 
Annals of the Reformation in England; Harrison’s De- 
scription of England in Hall’s Chronicle ; Sir Robert 
Naunton, /ragmenta Regalia; Symonds d’Ewes’s Dia- 
ry; Rushworth’s Collections ; Harleian Miscellany ; Fe- 
licities of Queen Elizabeth, in the works of Lord Bacon ; 
Egerton, Sidney, and Burleigh Papers; Miss Strick- 
land’s Life of Queen Elizabeth; Miss Aiken’s Memoirs 
of Queen Elizabeth ; Wright’s Elizabeth ; Mignet, Hist. 
Mary, Queen of Scots ; Caird, Mary Stuart; Froude’s 
Hist. England, and the Calendars of State Papers for 
the period published by the British government. <A 
very able essay on queen Elizabeth and queen Mary 
appeared in the Edinburgh Review for October, 1866. 
(G. F. H.) 


Elizabeth, Albertine, countess of the Palati- 
nate, was born at Heidelberg Dec. 26,1618. She was 
the eldest daughter of the unfortunate Friedrich V, 
king of Bohemia, and of Elizabeth Stuart, daughter of 
James I. The misfortunes of her family led to her 
becoming abbess of the institution of Herford, in West- 
phalia, where she died Feb, 11,1680. She was no less 
distinguished for her high attainments in literature 
and science than for her sincere and active piety. All 
true Christians in need of help were sure to receive it 
from her. She was the intimate friend of Fox, Keith, 
Barclay, Malebranche, Leibnitz, Des Cartes, Gichtel, 
ete. Penn, in a passage of his ‘No Cross, no Crown,” 
pays a fitting tribute to her piety and virtue.—Her- 
zog, Real-Encyklop. iii,769. See Guhrauer, Pfalagrapin 
Elisabeth (Raumer’s [Historisches Taschenbuch, 1851) ; 
Goebel, Gesch. d. christlichen Lebens in d. rhein.-west- 
phil. evang. Kirche (Coblentz, 1852). 


Blizabeth, Saint, of Thuringia, was a daughter 
of king Andrew I, of Hungary, and was born at 
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Pressburg in 1207. When only four years old she was 
destined by her father to become the wife of Ludwig, 
oldest son of landgrave Hermann of Thuringia. She 
was ifmmediately sent to the court of the landgrave, at 
the Wartburg, for her education, and on her arrival 
was betrothed to Ludwig. She early showed a re- 
markable inclination for ascetic exercises. Several 
efforts were on that account made to have her sent 
back to her father, but Ludwig, who in 1215 succeeded 
his father as landgrave, refused to dismiss her, and in 
4221 married her. As landgravine she continued her 
ascetic manners, and refused all the comforts of life. 
Atthe same time, she was indefatigable in all works of 
charity. She spun and sowed garments for the poor, 
and, at the time of a famine, fed as many as 900 peo- 
ple daily. Her confessor, Konrad yon Marburg, not 
only encouraged her asceticism, but made her vow ab- 
solute obedience, and that, in the case of her husband’s 
death, she would not marry again. Ludwig died in 
1227, at Otranto, while taking part in the crusade of 
emperor Friedrich II. In consequence of the opposi- 
tion of her mother-in-law Sophia, and most of the 
members of the family, as well as the courtiers gener- 
ally, Elizabeth was deprived of the regency during the 
minority of her oldest son, and her brother-in-law, 
Heinrich Raspe, assumed the administration of the 
landgravate. Soon Elizabeth, with her son Hermann, 
and her two daughters, was expelled from the Wart- 
burg, and for a time had to beg in the streets of Eise- 


nach for the necessaries of life. At length she found a | 


refuge at one of the castles of her maternal uncle, the 
bishop of Bamberg. Repeated offers of a second mar- 
riage (even, it is said, from the emperor Friedrich), 
which were made to her she refused. 
knights who had accompanied her husband returned 
from the crusade, they compelled Heinrich Raspe to 
restore to Elizabeth the Wartburg, and the revenue to 
which she could lay claim as the widow of the land- 
grave. Subsequently Heinrich gaye her the town of 
Marburg, with a number of adjoining villages, and 
an annual income of 500 marks in silver. 
took up her residence at Marburg in 1229, and again 
devoted her whole time to asceticism and benevolence. 
Her confessor Konrad not only continued to be very 
seyere, but several times was even guilty of acts of 
great cruelty with regard to her. Nevertheless, she 
declined an invitation from her father to return to 
him. Exhausted by her ascetic life, she died in a hos- 
pital which had been erected by her, Novy. 19, 1231. 
The fame of her ascetic life had already pervaded all 
Europe, and, as was usual in such cases, the people soon 
ascribed to her relics a number of miracles, about the 
details of which there is, however, the greatest dis- 
crepancy among the contemporaneous writers, showing 
how little they rested on careful investigation. No 
longer than four years after her death, in 1235, she was 
canonized by pope Gregory IX. In 1236 her relies 
were transferred with great solemnity to a new church 
(St. Elizabeth's) which landgraye Konrad erected at 
Marburg. The emperor Friedrich II placed a golden 
crown on the head of the saint, and an immense crowd 
of people, estimated at 200,000, came to see the relics 
while exhibited to public view. After the Reforma- 
tion, landgrave Philip, in order not to countenance 
the veneration of relics, had them remoyed from the 
church ; subsequently the Teutonic knights obtained 
permission to send them to various Roman Catholic 
churches and convents. Her head is preserved in the 
church of St. Elizabeth at Breslau.—See Herzog, Real- 
Eneyklop. iii, 767; Wetzer und Welte, Kirch.-Lez. iii, 
581; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xy, 875; Justi, 
Elisabeth die Heilige (Zurich; 1797, 2a ed. Marb. 1835) ; 
Schmerbauch, Elisabeth die Teilige (Erfurt, 1828) ; 
Montalembert, Vie de St. Elisabeth (Par.1835); Simon, 
Ludwig IV und s. Gemaklin, die heil. Elisab. (Frankf, 
1854); Kahnis, Die heil. Elis. in Zeitschrift Sir histor. 
Theol. 1868. See KonRAD yon Marpure. (A.J. 8.) 
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Elizabethines. (1.) Associations of women whose 
object it was to imitate the ascetic life and the beney- 
olent zeal of Elizabeth (q. v.) of Thuringia. They did 
not retire from the world, and only met for prayer and 
some ascetic exercises. (2.) A branch of nuns of the 
third order of St. Francis, so called after Elizabeth of 
Hungary, who, after the death of her husband, is said 
to have joined of the third order of St. Francis. Mod- 
ern writers on monastic orders generally doubt or deny 
the report that Elizabeth ever was a member of the 
third order of Franciscans, but the name Elizabeth- 
ines is still in use to designate Franciscan nuns of 
the third order. In France they have also been des- 
ignated by the name of Seurs or Filles de la Miséri- 
corde (Sisters of Charity). The real foundress of the 
monastic community is said to have been Angelina di 
Corbaro, daughter of the count of Corbaro and Tisig- 
She was born in 1377, married the count de 
Civitelle, with whom she lived as a sister, and imme- 
diately after the death of her husband (1393) joined 
the third order of Franciscans. She founded the first 
monastery of Franciscan Tertiarians in 1395 at Folig- 
no. In 1428 the monasteries of this order were organ- 
ized into a congregation, which was authorized to 
elect at the triennial conventions (‘‘ Chapters Gener- 
al’’?) a general. In 1459 the congregation was placed 
under the general of the Franciscan Observants. In 
the middle of the 16th century the Elizabethines had 
135 monasteries and 3872 nuns. In 1843 the number 
of members was estimated at 1000.—Helyot, Dict. des 
Ordres Relig. (ed. Migne), ii, 144; Fehr, Geschichte der 
Méonchsorden, i, 275. (A. J.8.) 

Bliz’aphan (Heb. Elitsaphan’, }B%">8, whom 
God has protected; Sept. ’E\ucagay), the name of two 
men. 

1. Second son of Uzziel, and chief of the Kohathite 
Leyites at the Exode (Num. iii, 30; Exod. vi, 22). 
B.C. 1657. He, with his elder brother, was directed 


| by Moses to carry away the corpses of their sacrile- 


gious cousins Nadab and Abihu (Ley. x, 4). In these 
two last-cited passages the name is written contracted 
into ELzAPpHAN. His family was known and repre- 
sented in the days of king Dayid (1 Chron. xv, 8), and 


| took part in the revival of Hezekiah (2 Chron. xxix, 


13). 
2. Son of Parnoch, and phylarch (N"W3, “‘ prince”) 
of the tribe of Zebulon at the Exode, being one of the 


| men appointed to assist Moses in apportioning the land 


of Canaan, 

Bli’zur (Heb. Elitsur’, “98°58, God is his rock; 
Sept. Elicovc), son of Shedeur, and phylarch (wea, 
‘“prince’’) of the tribe of Reuben at the Exode (Num. 
B.C. 1657. 

Elka’nah [some Elkanah] (Hebrew, Elkanah’, 
Mapes, whom God has gotten; Sept. EXcava, but “EX- 
cava in Exod., and ’HAkava v. r. ‘EXxava in 1 Chron, 
xii, 6; xv, 23; Josephus, EAcavye¢ and ’E\cay ; Vulg, 
Elcana), the name of several men, all apparently Le- 
yites. 

1. Second son of Korah, the son of Izhar, the son 
of Kohath, the son of Levi, according to Exod, vi, 24, 
where his brothers are represented as being Assir and 
Abiasaph. But in 1 Chron. vi, 22, 23 (Hebr. 7, 8) 
Assir, Elkanah, and Ebiasaph are mentioned in the 
same order, not as the three sons of Korah, but as son, 
grandson, and great-grandson respectively; and this 
seems to be correct. If so, the passage in Exodus 
must be understood as merely giving the families of 
the Korhites existing at the time the passage was 
penned, which must in this case have been long sub- 
sequent to Moses. In Num. xxvi, 58, ‘‘the family 
of the Korhites” (A.V. ‘ Korathites’’) is mentioned 
as one family. As regards the fact of Korah’s de- 
scendants continuing, it may be noticed that we are 
expressly told in Num, xxyi, 11, that when Korah 
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and his company died, ‘‘the children of Korah died 
not.”—Smith, s.v. See Koran. On the above view, 
this Elkanah becomes the son of Assir (q. v.), grand- 
son of Korah, and father of Ebiasaph (q. Va 2 b.C: 
cir, 1700. See SamurL. A writer in the Journal of 
Sacred Lit. (April, 1852, p. 200), however, proposes to 
reject both Assir and this first Elkanah from the list 
in Chronicles. 

2. Son of Shaul or Joel, being father of Amasai, 
and sixth in descent from Ebiasaph, son of the fore- 
going (1 Chron. vi, 25, 86). B.C. cir. 1445. 

3. Son of Ahimoth or Mahnth, being father of Zuph 
_or Zophai, and great grandson of the one immediately 
preceding (1 Chron. vi, 26, 35). B.C. cir. 1340. (See 
Hervey, Genealogies, p. 210, 214, note.) 

4, Another Kohathite Levite, in the line of Heman 
the singer. B.C. cir. 1190. He was the fifth in de- 
scent from the foregoing, being son of Jeroham, and 
father of Samuel, the illustrious judge and prophet (1 
Chron. vi, 27, 28, 33, 34). Josephus (Ant. v, 10, 2) 
calls him a man ‘‘of middle condition among his fel- 
low-citizens” (réy ty péow modurwy). All that is 
known of him is contained in the above notices and in 
1 Sam. i, 1, 4, 8, 19, 21, 23, and ii, 2, 20, where we 
learn that he was of a Bethlehemite stock (an ‘‘ Ephra- 
thite ;” the Levites not being confined to their cities), 
but lived at Ramathaim-Zophim in Mount Ephraim, 
otherwise called Ramah; that he had two wives, Han- 
nah and Peninnah, but had no children by the former, 
till the birth of Samuel in answer to Hannah’s prayer. 
We learn also that he lived in the time of Eli the high- 


priest, and of his sons Hophni and Phinehas; that he | 


was a pious man, who went up yearly from Ramathaim- 
Zophim to Shiloh, in the tribe of Ephraim, to worship 
and sacrifice at the tabernacle there; but it does not 
appear that he performed any sacred functions as a 
Levite; a circumstance quite in accordance with the 
account which ascribes to David the establishment of 
the priestly and Leyitical courses for the Temple ser- 
vice. He seems to have been a man of some wealth 
from the nature of his yearly sacrifice, which enabled 
him to give portions out of it to all his family, and 
from the costly offering of three bullocks when Sam- 
uel was brought to the house of the Lord at Shiloh. 
After the birth of Samuel, Elkanah and Hannah con- 
tinued to live at Ramah (where Samuel afterwards 
had his house, 1 Sam. vii, 7), and had three sons and 
two daughters.—Smith, s.v. See SAMUEL. 

5, Another man of the family of the Korhites who 
joined Dayid while he was at Ziklag (1 Chron. xii, 6). 
B.C. 1054. From the terms of yer. 2, some haye 
thought it doubtful whether this can be the well-known 
Levitical family of Korhites ; but the distinction there 
seems merely to refer to residents within the tribe of 
Benjamin, which included the Levitical cities. Per- 
haps he was the same who was one of the two door- 
keepers for the ark when it was brought to Jerusalem 
(i Chron. xy. 23). B.C. 1043. 

6. An officer in the household of Ahaz, king of Ju- 
dah, and slain by Zichri the Ephraimite, when Pekah 
invaded Judah; apparently the second in command 
under the prefect of the palace (2 Chron, xxviii, 7). 
B.C. 739. Josephus says that he was the general of 
the troops of Judah, and that he was merely carried 
into captivity by ‘‘Amaziah,”’ the Israclitish general 
(Ant. ix,12,1). See Anaz. 

7. Wather of one Asa, and head of a Levitical fam- 
ily resident in the “‘ villages of the Netophathites” (1 
Chron. ix, 16). B.C, long ante 536. 


Elkesaites, a sect of Jewish Christians, which 
sprang up in the 2d century. The origin of the name 
is uncertain, Delitzsch (in Rudelbach u. Guericke, 
Zeitschrift, 1841) derives it from a hamlet, Elkesi, in 
Galilee. The Church fathers derived it from the name 
of a pretended founder, Flxai, which name, according 


to Epiphanius, denotes “a hidden power” ("2 555), | 
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Elxai is probably not the name of a person, but the 
name of a book which was the chief authority for this 
sect. Gieseler thinks that the name signifies the Holy 
Ghost, which in Hom. Clem. xvii, 16, is called dbvapug 
aoapkoc, ‘the incorporeal power.” At all events, the 
sect held as highest doctrinal authority a book which is 
brought into connection with Elxai. This book, which 
appears to have been the chief authority of all the 
Gnostic sects of Jewish Christians, was known to Ori- 
gen (Euseb. Hist. Eccl. vi, 38), and the Syrian Alcibi- 
ades of Apamea brought it with him to Rome. Epi- 
phanius shows its influence among all sects of Jewish 
Christians. As Origen reports, this book was believed 
to have fallen from heaven; according to an account 
in the Philosophoumena, it was revealed by an angel, 
who was the Son of God. LElxai is said to have re- 
ceived it from the Seri, in Parthia, in the third year 
of Trajan (A.D. 101), and its contents were communi- 
cated to no one except upon an oath of secrecy. 
Ritschl puts the origin of the book in the last third 
of the second century, while Uhlhorn thinks that it 
must have originated soon after the beginning of the 
second century, as it served as the basis of the doc- 
trinal system of the Clementine Homilies, which were 
nearly completed about A.D. 150. 

The best account of the standard book of the Elke- 
saites is to be found in the Philosophoumena, and its 
main points are confirmed by the statements of Ori- 
gen. Epiphanius, as usual, is Somewhat confused in 
his exposition of the sect, and his report seems in 
many points to refer to a modified, and not the orig- 
inal system. According to the Philosophoumena, there 
was in the Elkesaite system a pagan element of natur- 
alism, mixed with Jewish and Christian elements, 
The pagan element shows itself in particular in the 
ablutions. A remission of sins is proclaimed upon the 
ground of a new baptism, consisting without doubt in 
oft-repeated ablutions, which were also used against 
sickness, and were made in the name of the Father 
and the Son. In connection with these ablutions ap- 
pear seven witnesses—the five elements, and oil and 
salt (also bread), the latter two denoting baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper. The same pagan element appears 
in the use made by the Elkesaites of astronomy and 
magic; even baptismal days were fixed in accordance 
with the position of the stars. The Jewish element 
appears in the obligatory character of the law, and in 
circumcision. They rejected, however, sacrifices, and 
also several parts of the Old and New Testaments (of 
the latter, the Pauline epistles), Their views of Christ 
seem not to have been settled. On the one hand, their 
Christ is described as an angel; on the other, they 
taught a repeated, continuous incarnation of Christ, 
although his birth of a virgin seems to have been re- 
tained. The Lord’s Supper was celebrated with bread 
and salt; the eating of meat was forbidden; marriage 
was highly esteemed; renunciation of the faith in 
time of persecution was allowed. A prayer, which is 
preserved by Epiphanius (xix, 4), is entirely unintel- 
ligible. 

The Elkesaite doctrine probably arose among the 
Jewish Christians, who, in the neighborhood of the 
Dead Sea, coalesced with the Essenes, and were to 
some extent influenced by Oriental paganism. Under 
bishop Callistus of Rome, a certain Alcibiades of Apa- 
mea went to that city as an Elkesaite teacher, and in 
274 Origen met a missionary of the sect at Cwsarea. 
These efforts appear, however, to have met with but 
little success. The Clementine Homilies contain a 
further development of Elkesaite doctrines, with a 
stronger predominance of the Christian element. At 
the time of the emperor Constantius, Epiphanius found 
Elkesaites to the east of the Dead Sea, in Nabathza, 
Iturea,and Moabitis. He calls them Yapepaior, which 
name he explains as »Acacoi, and therefore seems 
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cumstance that in Epiphanius Elxai appears among 
nearly all parties of Jewish Christians, Uhlhorn infers 
that the Elkesaites were not so much a separate sect 
as a school among all sects of Jewish Christians. 
Ritschl regards them as antipodes of the Montanists, 
and, as their chief peculiarity, the setting forth of a 
new theory of remission of sins by a new baptism. 
Hefele, in Wetzer u. Welte, Kirchen-Lez. art. Ebioni- 
ten, iii, 359, takes the Elkesaites for the highest of 
four classes of Jewish Essenes, from whom, or, rather, 
from a member of whom (the Elxai of Epiphanius), 
a party of Ebionites received about the middle of the 
second century a gnosis or theosophic secret system, 
which was fully developed in the Clementine Homi- 
lies. See Uhlhorn, in Herzog, Real-Encyklop. iii, 71 
(which article is the basis of our account) ; Ritschl, 
Ueber d. Sekte. der Elkesaiten, in Zeitschrift fiir hastor. 


Theologie, 1853; Hefele, in Wetzer u. Welte, Kirchen- | 


Lex. {art. Ebioniten], iii, 358; and [art. Clement I] ii, 
590; Schaff, Hist. of the Christ. Church, § 69; Lipsius, 
Zur Quellen-Kritik des Epiphanius (Vien. 1865) ; Mos- 
heim, Ch. Hist. bk. i, c. ii, pt. ii, ch. v, 3, 5-7. (A.J.S.) 

BElVkésh (tp>X, i. e. God is its bow, see Fiirst, 
Hebr. Handw. s. y.); the birthplace of the prophet Na- 
hum, hence called ‘‘the Elkoshite’”’ (Nah. i, 1). Two 


widely differing Jewish traditions assign as widely | 


different localities to this place. In the time of Je- 
rome it was believed to exist in a small village of 
Galilee. The ruins of some old buildings were point- 


kosh (Jerome, on Nah. i, 1). Cyril of Alexandria 
(Comm. on Nahum) says that the village of Elkosh was 
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somewhere or other in the country ofthe Jews. Pseu- | and we may gather from the narrative in Gen. xiv, 


do-Epiphanius (De Vitis prophetarum, in his Opp. ii, 
247) places Elkosh on the east of the Jordan, at Betha- 
bara (e’¢ BnyaBap, Chron. Pasch. p. 150, Cod. B, has 
ele BiraBaony), where he says the prophet died in 
peace. According to Schwartz (Palestine, p. 188), the 
grave of Nahum is shown at Kefr Tanchum, a village 
24 English miles north of Tiberias. A village of the 
name El-Kauzah is found about 24 hours §.W. of Tib- 
nin, which seems to correspond with Jerome’s notice. 
Another village of that name, also an ancient site, lies 
on a high hill rather more than 2 hours 8. of Nablous 
(Van de Velde, Memoir, p. 309). But mediaeval tra- 
dition, perhaps for the convenience of the Babylonian 
Jews, attached the fame of the prophet’s burial place 
to El-Kush, or Alkosh, a village on the east bank of 
the Tigris, near the monastery of Rabban Hormuzd, 
and about two miles north of Mosul. Itis situated on 
a stony declivity, has a few gardens, and contains 
about 30 papal Nestorian families (Perkins, in the Bib- 
loth. Sacra, July, 1852, p. 643). Benjamin of Tudela 
(p. 53, ed. Asher) speaks of the synagogues of Nahum, 
Obadiah, and Jonah at Asshur, the modern Mosul. 
R. Petachia (p. 35, ed. Benisch) was shown the proph- 
et’s grave, at a distance of four parasangs from that 
of Baruch, the son of Neriah, which was itself distant 
a mile from the tomb of Ezekiel. It is mentioned in 
a letter of Masius, quoted by Assemani (Bibl. Orient. 
i, 525). Jews from the surrounding districts make a 
pilgrimage to it at certain seasons. The synagogue 
which is built over the tomb is described by Colonel 
Shiel, who visited it in his journey through Kurdistan 
(Journ. Geog. Soc. viii, 93). Rich evidently believed 
in the correctness of the tradition, considering the pil- 
grimage of the Jews as almost sufficient test (Kurdis- 
tan,i, 101). Layard, however, speaks less confidently 
(Nineveh, i, 197). Gesenius doubts the genuineness 
of either locality (Thes. Heb. p. 1211 b), The tradition 
which assigns Elkosh to Galilee is more in accordance 
with the internal evidence afforded by the prophecy, 
which gives no sign of having been written in Assyria 
(Knobel, Prophet. ii, 208; Hitzig, K7. Proph. p. 212; 


Edwards, in the Bibliotheca Sacra, Aug. 1848, p. 557 


8q.).—Smith, s.v. See Nanum. 
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EVkoshite (Heb. Elkoshi’, "2i>>X, the regular 


patrial form ; Sept. ’EAxecatoc, Vulg. Elceseus), an epi- 
thet (Nah. i, 1) of the prophet Nahum (q. v.), appar- 
ently as an inhabitant of ELKosH (q. V-)- 


Bl/lasar (Heb. Ellasar’, "D>N: Fiirst suggests 
(Heb. Handwh. s. y.] that it may be compounded of 
by=bm and WON=TNUN; Sept. E\\acap), a terri- 
tory in ‘Asia, whose king, Arioch, was one of the four 
who invaded Canaan in the time of Abraham (Gen. 
xiy, 1,9). The association of this king with those of 
Elam and Shinar indicates the vicinity of Babylonia 
and Elymais as the region in which the kingdom 
should be sought; but nothing further is known of it, 
unless it be the same as THELASAR mentioned in 2 
Kings xix, 12, the TELAssar of Isa. xxxyii,12. Sym- 
machus and the Vulg, understand Pontus. The Jeru- 
salem Targum renders the name by Telassar. The 
Assyro-Babylonish name of the king Arioch (q. v.) 
would seem to point to some province of Persia or As- 
syria (compare Dan. ii, 14). Col. Rawlinson thinks 
(see Jour. Sac. Lit. Oct. 1851, p. 152 note) that Ellasar 
is the Hebrew representative of the old Chaldean 
town called in the native dialect Larsa or Larancha, 
and known to the Greeks as Larissa (Adpicca) or Lar- 
achén (Aapdywyv). This suits the connection with 
Elam and Shinar (Gen. xiy, 1), and the identification 
is orthographically defensible. Larsa was a town of 
Lower Babylonia or Chaldza, situated nearly half way 
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ed out-by his guide as the remains of the ancient El- | between Ur (now Mughetr) and Hreeh (Wars) ace 


left bank of the Euphrates. It is now Senkereh.. The 
inscriptions show it to have been one of the primitive 
capitals, of earlier date, probably, than Babylon itself; 


that in the time of Abraham it was the metropolis of a 
kingdom distinct from that of Shinar, but owning al- 
legiance to the superior monarchy of Elam. That we 
hear no more of it after this time is owing to its ab- 
sorption into Babylon, which took place soon after- 
wards.—Kitto, s.v.; Smith,s.vy. See ABRAHAM. 


Bller, Extras, chief of a fanatical sect known under 
the name of the Ellerians, or “‘Communion of Ronsdorf.” 
He was born in 1690 (according to others, in the be- 
ginning of the 18th century). He was the son of a 
poor peasant in the village of Ronsdorf, in the duchy 
of Berg, where at that time not only Pietism, but Mil- 
lenarianism and ‘‘ Philadelphian’’ mysticism had nu- 
merous adherents. He early went to Elberfeld to find 
employment in a manufactory, and while there he won 
the confidence of a rich widow, Bolckhaus, to so high a 
degree that she married him. Eller at this time had 
already gained a great influence among the Separatists 
in Elberfeld, as he was thoroughly acquainted with the 
writings of all the leading Mystics. Having become 
rich by his marriage, he soon (1726) organized, together 
with a Reformed pastor, Schleiermacher, a society of 
Apocalyptic Millenarians who regularly met in his 
house, and on meeting and separating greeted each 
other with a ‘‘seraphic” kiss. Among the regular at- 
tendants at these meetings was Anna von Buchel, the 
beautiful daughter of a baker in Elberfeld, who soon 
astonished the whole society by her ecstasies and vis- 
ions, and by the wonderful prophecies which she pro- 
claimed while in this condition. She claimed to hold 
frequent conversations with the Lord, and announced 
the beginning of the millennium to take place in 1730. 
The new doctrine found many adherents, and number- 
ed upwards of 50 families; but the relations of Anna 
with Eller became at the same time so intimate that 
Eller’s wife openly accused the two of illicit inter- 
course, and declared the prophecies of Anna. to be a 
deliberate fraud. Eller declared his wife to be insane 
and had her locked up, while Anna claimed to have res 
ceived a revelation that Eller’s wife was possessed by 
an evil spirit, and would soon be carried off by Satan. 
The whole society, even the sons of Eller’s wife from 
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her first marriage, believed this announcement, and 
the unfortunate woman was consequently subjected to 
the utmost indignities and tribulations for about six 
months, when death put an end to her sufferings. Al- 
most immediately after her burial Eller married Anna 
von Buchel. His society was now deemed sufficiently 
strong to appear in public, Eller maintained, in union 
with the prophecies of Professor Horch in Marburg, 
that in accordance with Rev. iii, 1,7,the Church of 
Sardis would cease in 1729, and the Church of Phila- 
delphia begin in 1730. The revelations and visions 
of his wife increased rapidly. What she announced 
. as a new revelation was laid down in a writing, which 
was subsequently communicated to the initiated under 
the name of the ‘‘ Hirtentasche’’ (‘The Shepherd’s 
Bag’). The chief points of the new doctrines were, 
The Bible is the Word of God, but a new revelation 
has become necessary, and this is laid down in the 
Hirientasche. Not only the ancient saints, but the 
Saviour himself, will reappear upon earth. The per- 
son of the Father dwelt in Abraham, the person of 
the Son in Isaac, the person of the Holy Ghost in Sa- 
rah, but the fullness of the Deity in Eller. Moses, 
Elias, David, and Solomon were prototypes both of 
Christ and of Eller. The children of Anna were not 
the natural children of Eller, but begotten by God 
himself. The faithful, whose number had largely in- 
creased, were divided into three classes. To the first 
class belonged those who expressed belief, but were 
not yet made acquainted with all doctrines and secrets ; 
to the second those who, being initiated, were called in 
the congregations ‘“‘ Persons of Rank” (‘‘ Standesper- 
sonen’’); to the third, the most trustworthy among the 
initiated, who had reached the temple, and were called 
‘t wifts’’ (Geschenke). The society believed that from 
Anna the Saviour would be born a second time, and 
there was therefore some dissatisfaction when her first 
child was a daughter. Her second child, born 1723, 
was a son, Benjamin, and he was believed by the sect 
to be the Saviour, manifested a second time in the flesh, 
but he died when only a year old. Eller, in the mean 
while, had sent out missionaries throughout Germany, 
Switzerland, and Scandinavia, but the investigations 
which in 1735 were made in Elberfeld concerning the 
meetings held by him induced him to depart in 1737, 
with his family, for Ronsdorf, his native place. Many 
of his adherents followed him immediately, and fifty 
new houses arose in Ronsdorf in a short time. The 
missionaries sent out by Eller collected large amounts 
of money for the new church to be built in Ronsdorf, 
and in 1741 Schleiermacher was called as pastor. Eller 
himself was elected burgomaster, and soon established 
a theocratic despotism. His wife Anna died in 1744, 
in a mysterious manner, and Eller proclaimed that all 
the supernatural gifts which had been possessed by 
Anna had been transferred to him. But now Schleier- 
macher began to lose his faith and even to oppose 
Eller, who, however, to neutralize the sermons of 
Schleiermacher, caused one of his most fanatical ad- 
herents, Pastor Wiilffing, of Solingen, to be called as 
second pastor. In 1749 Eller married the widow of 
a rich merchant at Ronsdorf, Bosselmann, who had 
died under suspicious circumstances; and in the same 
year he procured the removal of Schleiermacher from 
his position of first pastor, and the election of Pastor 
Rudenhaus, of Rattingen, who, since 1738, had been 
a fanatical adherent of the sect, as his successor. 
Schleiermacher was, even after his departure from 
Ronsdorf, persecuted by Eller, who lodged with the 
government a formal charge of sorcery against him ; 
and so great was still Eller’s influence, that Schleier- 
macher deemed it best to flee to Holland. ller 
died on May 16, 1750, and soon after him died also 
Wiilffing. After the death of these two men the 
sect seems to have soon become extinct. Schleier- 
macher’s innocence was, chiefly owing to the efforts 
of his friend J, W. Knevel, fully established by the 
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declarations of the theological faculties of Marburg 
and Herborn, and the Synod of Berg. This fanaticism 
singularly resembles that of the Buchanites (q. v.). 
See Herzog, Real-Encyklop. xx, 606; Kneyel, Grauel 
d. Verwiistung an heil. Stédtte od. d. Geheimnisse der Bos- 
heit d. Ronsdorfer Sekte (Frankf. 1750) ; Wilffing, 


| Ronsdorfiischer Catechismus (Diisseldorf, 1756); Joh. 


Bolckhaus (step-son of Eller), Ronsdorf’s gerechte 
Sache (Diisseldorf, 1757) ; Das jubelirende Ronsdorf 
(compiled by Wilffing, but edited by Bolckhaus, Miihl- 
heim, 1761); Wiilffing, Ronsdorf’s silberne Trompete 
(Miihlheim, 1761); Engels, Versuch einer Gesch. d. relig. 
Schwdrmeres im ehemal. Herzogthum Berg (Schweln, 
1826) ; Hase, Ch. Hist. § 421. The Hirtentasche may be 
found in the Histoire des Sectes Religieuses. (A.J.S8.) 

Ellerians. See Eximr. 

Elliott, Arthur W., a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born in Maryland in 1784; emigrated to 
Butler Co., Ohio, in 1805, and was converted in 1806. 
In 1818 he entered the itinerancy, and rapidly rose to 
eminence and usefulness. He filled many important 
charges in his Conference until his health failed. He 
was supernumerary eight years, and superannuated 
seventeen during his ministry. In 1854 he removed 
to Paris, Ill., where he died in January, 1858. Mr. 
Elliott had a ‘“‘wonderful power over the multitude, 
and thousands of souls will call him blessed in eterni- 
ty.”"—Minutes of Conferences, 1858, p. 296. 

Elliott, John, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born at Killingworth, Conn., Aug. 24, 1768, grad- 
uated at Yale College 1786, entered the ministry 1791, 
and was installed pastor in East Guilford Nov. 2, 1791, 
in which place he remained until the close of his life, 
Dec. 17, 1824. Dr. Elliott was made fellow of Yale 
College 1812, and one of the prudential committee 1816. 
He published An Oration on the Death of Thomas Lewis 
(1804), and a few occasional sermons.—Sprague, An- 
nals, ii, 321. 

Elliott, Stephen, D.D., Protestant Episcopal 
bishop of the diocese of Georgia, was born in Beaufort, 
8. C., Aug. 31,1806. At sixteen he entered the sopho- 
more class at Harvard University, but returned during 
the junior year to South Carolina College, Columbia, 
where he graduated A.B. in 1825, In 1827 he engaged 
in the practice of law. ‘‘In 1832, under the pressure 
of a newly-awakend devotion to the cause of Christ, 
he abandoned his profession, and became a candidate 
for holy orders. He was ordained by bishop Bowen 
in 1835, served as deacon one month in the church at 
Wilton, and was then elected professor of sacred liter- 
ature and the evidences of Christianity in the South 
Carolina College. Five years later he was chosen first 
bishop of Georgia. He was consecrated in February, 
1841, removed to Savannah, and became rector of St. 
John’s Church. In 1844 he became provisional bish- 
op of Florida. In 1845 he remoyed to Montpellier, to 
direct in person the work of female education. Here 
he spent about seven years of his life, and, like many 
other bishops, expended his whole fortune in the noble 
effort. In 1853 he removed to Savannah, and took 
charge of Christ Church in that city as rector. This 
office he continued to hold, with the exception of one 
brief interval, till his death. His numerous home du- 
ties did not hinder his visitation of his diocese at least 
once each year, often much more frequently. But 
two hours before his decease he had returned, in cheer- 
fulness and apparent health, from one of those long 
episcopal journeys. Instantly, not to him ‘ suddenly,’ 
in the midst of his labors, and at the height of his 
power,” he died at his home in Savannah Dec. 21, 
1866.— Amer. Quart. Church Review, April, 1867, and 
April, 1868. . 

Ellis, Reuben, an early Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister. The dates of his early life are wanting. He 
was a native of North Carolina, entered the itinerancy 
in 1777, and died in Baltimore February, 1796. ‘‘He 
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was a man of very sure and solid parts, weighty and 
powerful in preaching, and full of simplicity and god- 
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ly sincerity.’’—Minutes of Conferences, i, 67 ; Stevens, 


History of Methodist Episcopal Church, p. 39 et al. 


doin College, and at Newton Theological Institution, 
where he graduated in 1838. 


1838 to 1845. He then spent two and a half years 
in the State of Missouri, preaching, establishing Sun- 
day-schools, and furnishing them with libraries. In 
1847 he became pastor of the First Baptist Church of 
Alton, Ill., but, becoming associate editor of the Western 
Watchman, published at St. Louis, Mo., he again took 
an itinerant agency in that state, and, while thus em- 
ployed, he died, July 24, 1854.—Sprague, Annals, vi, 
827. 

Ellys, Anrnony, bishop of St. David’s, was born 
in 1693. He was educated at Clare Hall, Cambridge, 
where he took his master’s degree in 1716. In 1724 
he was presented to the vicarage of St. Olave, Jewry, 
and to the rectory of St. Martin’s, onmonger’s Lane. 
In 1725 he obtained a prebend of Gloucester, and in 
1728 was created D.D. at Cambridge. He was next 
promoted to the bishopric of St. David’s, and died at 
Gloucester in 1761. His writings are as follows: 
1. A Plea for the Sacramental Text : —2. Remarks 
on Hume's Essay concerning Miracles, and sermons 
preached on public occasions (4to):—3. Tracts on the 
Liberty, Spiritual and Temporal, of Protestants in En- 
gland (1767, 4to):—4. Tracts on the Liberty, Spiritual 
and Temporal, of Subjects in England: the two last- 
mentioned are collections of tracts, and form one great 
and elaborate work, which was the principal object of 
the bishop's life. They were published posthumously. 


—Hook, Eccles. Biography, vol.iv ; Kippis, Biographia | 


Britannica, v, 581. 

Elm stands in the Auth. Vers. as the translation of 
mby, elah’, in Hos. iy, 18; elsewhere rendered ‘‘oAK” 
(q. v.). 

Elmo’dam (E\pwdd; perhaps for T7722, Al- 


| of Salathiel (Luke iii, 28). 


Ellis, Robert Fulton, a Baptist minister, was mentioned in the Old Test. 


born at Topsham, Me., Oct. 16, 1809; studied at Bow- | n Bs 
[in pause D222], God is his delight ; Sept. "Ekvacdp 
He was pastor of the | : 
Second Baptist Church in Springfield, Mass., from | 
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modad), son of Er and father of Cosam; one of the an- 
cestors of Christ, in the private line of David, and 
great-grandfather of Maaseiah, the great-grandfather 
B.C. cir. 700. He is not 


Elna’am [many £l’naam] (Heb. Elna‘am, psx 


vy. r. E\\adp, Vulgate Elnaém) father of Jeribai and 
Joshaviah, two of Dayid’s distinguished warriors (1 
Chron. xi, 46). B.C. 1044. In the Sept. the second 
warrior is said to be the son of the first, and Elnaam 
is given as himself a member of the guard. 

Elna’than [some £l’nathan] (Heb. Elnathan’, 
m2, whom God has given; compare John, Theodore, 
Diodati), the name of four leading men. 

1. An inhabitant of Jerusalam, father of Nehushta, 
the mother of king Jehoiachin (2 Kings xxiv, 8, Sept. 
’"EXvacSay vy. r.’E\avacSav). B.C. ante 598. He 
was perhaps the same with the son of Achbor, sent by 
Jehoiakim to bring the prophet Urijah out of Egypt 
(Jer. xxvi, 22, Sept. EACaSayv); and in whose presence 
the roll of Jeremiah was read, for the preservation of 
which he interceded with the king (Jer. xxxyi, 12, 25, 
Sept. NaSdy v.r.’IwvaSayv). B.C. 605. 

2,3, 4. (Sept. "EXvaSapu, Na&dy, and ’EXvaSdy re- 
spectively). Three of the Israelites, of established 
prudence and integrity, sent by Ezra to inyite the 
priests and Levites to accompany him to Jerusalem 
(Ezra viii, 16). B.C. 459. 

Ellora, a decayed town in the dominions of the 
Nizam, not far from the city of Dowlatabad, in lat. 20° 
2’ N., and long. 75° 13’ E. (This article is taken from 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia.) It is celebrated for its 
wonderful rock-cut temples. Their number has not 
been precisely ascertained, but Erskine reckoned 19 
large ones, partly of Hindu and partly of Buddhist ori- 
gin. Some are cave-temples proper—i. e. chambers 
cut out in the interior of the rock—but others are vast 
buildings hewn out of the solid granite of the hills, 
having an exterior as well as an interior architecture, 
and being, in fact, magnificent monoliths. In execu- 
ting the latter, the process was first to sink a great 
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Temple called Kailasa, at Lora, From Fergusson's Handbook of Architecture. 
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quadrangular trench or pit, leaving the central mass 
standing, and then to hew and excavate this mass 
into atemple. The most beautiful of these objects is 
the Hindu temple Kailasa. At its entrance the trav- 
eler passes into an antechamber 138 feet wide by 88 
deep, adorned by numerous rows of pillars. Thence 
he proceeds along a colonnade over a bridge into a 
great rectangular court, which is 247 feet in length 
and 150 broad, in the centre of which stands the tem- 
ple itself, a vast mass of rock richly hewn and carved. 
It is supported by four rows of pilasters, with colossal 
elephants beneath, and seems suspended in the air. 


- The interior is about 103 feet long, 56 broad, and 17 


high, but the entire exterior forms a pyramid 100 
feet high, and is overlaid with sculpture. In the 
great court are numerous ponds, obelisks, colonnades, 
sphinxes, and on the walls thousands of mythological 
figures of all kinds, from ten to twelve feet in height. 
Of the other temples, those of Indra and Dumarheyna 
are little inferior to that of Kailasa. Regarding their 
antiquity and religious significance, authorities are not 
agreed; but at all events they must be subsequent to 
the epic poems Ramayana or Mahabharata, because 
they contain representations taken from these poems, 
and also to the caye-temples at Elephanta, because 
they exhibit a richer and more adyanced style of ar- 
chitecture. 

Elohim is the Heb. plural (Elohim’, o°>8), of 
which the sing. form, mMDdN, Elo’ th, is also employed 
to designate in general any deity, but likewise the 
true God. The word is derived, according to Gese- 
nius (Thes. Heb. p. 94), from an obsolete root, TR, 
alah’, to revere; but is better referred by Fiirst (Heb. 
fHandw. p. 90) to the kindred bx [see Ex-], the name 
of God as mighty (from the extensive root mR or 
San, to be firm); and has its equivalent in the Arabic 
Allah, i.e. God. The plur. Z/ohim is sometimes used 
in its ordinary sense of gods, whether true or false (e. 
g. of the Egyptians, Exod. xii, 12; xxxv, 2,4; Deut. 
xx, 18; xxxii,17; including Jehovah, Psa. 1xxxvi, 8; 
Exod. xviii, 11; xxii, 19; or distinctively of actual 
deity, Isa. xlivy, 6; xlv, 5, 14, 21; xlvi, 9; 1 Chron. 
xiii, 9); once of kings (Psa. 1xxxii, 1, 6); but Gese- 


' nius thinks not of angels (Psa. viii, 6; xci, 7; cXxxviii, 


1), nor judges (Exod. xxi, 6; xxii, 7,8). But it is es- 
pecially spoken of one true God, i. e. Jehovah, and in 
this sense it is always construed as a sing., especially 
when it has the article prefixed (OPN). See 
Sack, Commentatt. theol. hist. (Bonn, 1821), i; Reinhard, 


De notiong Det, etc. (Vitemb. 1792); Edzard, Utrum | 


‘¢ Elohim” a Canaaneis orig. ducet (ib. 1696); Michae- 
lis, Vum Deus dicatur DITOR inito faedere (ib. 1723) ; 
Sennert, Hzercitt. philol. (ib. 1678). Comp. Gop. 

Hlohist, the name technically given in theology 
and sacred criticism to the assumed authors of those 
parts of the Pentateuch (q. v.) in which the Deity is 
styled ELourm rather than JEHOVAH Give): 

Elo’Zt (\wi for Aramean "T2928, my God), an ex- 
clamation quoted thus by our Saviour (Mark xv, 34) 
on the cross from Psa. xxii, 2 (where the Sept. has 6 
Sedc prov), for the Heb. ndN, which is more literally 
Grecized 7Ai, Ex1, by Matthew (xxvi, 46). 

Elon, a name occurring in two forms in the Heb. 
(but both having the primitive sense of oak [q. v.]), 
as that of a place, and also of three men. 

1. (Heb. Lylon’, SIDA Sept. EAwy.) <A city of 
Dan, mentioned between Jethlah and Timnath (Josh. 
xix, 43); probably the same elsewhere (1 Kings iv, 9) 
more fully called ELoN-BETH-HANAN (q. V.). 

2. (Heb. Eylon’, 258 and 55>°N; Sept. EAwy and 
AidOp v.v. BAG.) A Hittite, father of Bashemath 
(Gen. xxvi, 34) or Adah (Gen. xxxvi, 8), the first wife 
of Esau (g.v.). B.C, ante 1963, 
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3. (Heb. Elon’, ji; Sept. Ady and ’AMAv v. 
r.’Aoowy.) The second of the three sons of Zebu- 
lon (Gen. xlvi, 14), and father of the family of the 
Elonites (Num. xxvi, 26). B.C. 1856. 

4, Heb. Lylon’, WiD8N ; Sept. "EXwy, Josephus 
"Hwy, Vulg. Ahialon.) A native of the tribe of Zebu- 
lon (perhaps a descendant of the preceding), and the 
lith of the Hebrew judges for ten years (Judg. xii, 11, 
12), B.C. 1243-34; which are simply noted as a period 
of tranquillity (comp. Josephus, Ant. v, 7, 14). See 
JUDGES. 

Elon. See Oar. 

BH’lon-beth-ha’nan [some L’lon-beth’hanan| 
(Heb. Eylon” beyth-Chanan’, j39-T73 “iDoN, oak of 
Beth-hanan, i. e. of the house of Hanan; Sept.’EXwy 
[y. r. Atakwp] Ewe BySavdy, Vulg. Elon et in Beth- 
hanan), one of the Danite cities in the commissary- 
district of Ben-Dekar, the third of Solomon’s purvey- 
ors (1 Kings iv, 9). It is simply called Enon in Josh. 
xix, 43, being probably a site marked from early times 
by a particular tree [see OAK] of traditional fame. 
For ‘‘Beth-hanan’”’ some Hebrew MSS. have ‘ Ben- 
hanan,” and some ‘‘and Beth-hanan;”’ the latter is 
followed by the Vulgate. ‘To judge from the order of 
the list in Joshua, its situation must have been on the 
border of Dan, between Ajalon and Ekron. Thenius 
suggests (Lxeg. Handb. in loc.) that Beth-hanan can 
be no other than the village Bedt-Hunun, in the rich 
plain near Gaza (Robinson, Researches, ii, 371); but 
this is entirely out of the region in question. Possi- 
bly it may be the modern Beit-Susin, a ‘‘small vil- 
lage, looking old and miserable,”’ on a ridge near an 
ancient well, about half way between the sites of Ni- 
copolis and Zorah (Robinson, Later Researches, p.152). 

H’lonite (Heb. with the art. and collectively, ha- 
Eloni’, “JONI; Sept. 0 “A\Xw2r1), the patronymic des- 
ignation (Num. xxvi, 26) of the descendants of ELon 
(q. v.), the son of Zebulon. 

Eloquence or THE PuLtrir. See HomiILerics. 

B’loth (Heb. Eyloth’, Mx, trees; Sept. AiAdS 
y. r. in Chron. Ai\qj), another (plur.) form (1 Kings 
ix, 26; 2 Chron. viii, 17; xxvi, 2) of the name of the 
city ELATH (q. v.). 

Elpa/al [many EU’paal] (Heb. Elpa’al, >25>X, in 
pause DED, God is his wages; Sept. ’Adpadd ‘and 
"EAoadn), the second named of the two sons of Shaha- 
raim (a descendant of Benjamin residing in the region 
of Moab) by his wife Hushim, and progenitor of a nu- 
merous posterity (1 Chron. viii, 11, 12,18). B.C. cir. 
1618. The Bene-Elpaal appear to have lived in the 
neighborhood of Lydda (Lod), and on the outposts of 
the Benjamite hills as far as Ajalon (viii, 12-18), near 
the Danite frontier. 

Elpa’let [many E’palet] (Heb. Elpe‘let, UPN, 
in pause Llpa’Tet, UPBDN ; Sept. EAupadér v. x. EXt- 
garne, Vulg. Eliphalet), a contracted form (1 Chron. 
iv, 5) of the name HLIPHALeEt (q. V.). 

Blpa’ran [many El’paran] (Hebrew Eyl Paran’, 
JIRB sx, oak of Paran; Sept. 1) reoéBwSoc [v. f- 
reorurpsoc] tire Papay, Vulg. campestria Pharan), a 
spot (bounding on the south the territory of the Re- 
phaim smitten by Chedorlaomer) on the edge of the 
wilderness bordering the territory of the Horites or Idu- 
ma, probably marked by a noted tree (Gen. xiv, 6). 
See Oak; Paran. An ingenious writer in the Jour. 
of Sac. Lit. (Oct. 1851, p. 153 note) argues, from the 
rendering of the Sept., for the identity of El-paran with 
Flath, but inconclusively. 

Elphegus. See ALriAGeE. 

Elphinston, Wirr1am, was born at Glasgow in 
1431, studied in the university of that city, and obtain- 
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ed the rectory of Kirkmichael. He subsequently was 
professor of civil and canon law at Paris and Orleans 
for nine years, and on his return (1471) was appointed 
rector of the University of Glasgow. He afterwards 
became successively member of Parliament and of the 
Privy Council, ambassador of James III to France, 
and bishop of Ross, from whence he was transferred to 
Aberdeen in 1484. As bishop of Aberdeen he was 
twice sent on a diplomatic mission to England. In 
1488 he was for several months lord chancellor of the 
kingdom, and subsequently, on returning from an em- 
bassy to Germany, he was appointed to the office of 
lord privy seal. He secured the foundation of the 
University at Aberdeen, for which pope Alexander VI 
gaye a bull dated Feb. 10, 1494, King’s College was 
in consequence erected in 1506, and Elphinston con- 


tributed 10,000 pounds Scots towards it, and the build- | 


ing of a bridge over the Dee. He died October 25th, 
1514, while negotiations were pending with the court 
of Rome for his elevation to the primacy of St. An- 
drew’s. He wrote a book of canons, the lives of some 
Scottish saints, and a history of Scotland, which is pre- 
served among Fairfax’s MSS. in the Bodleian Library. 
—Hook, Eccles. Biography, vol. iv; Oudin, De Script. 
Eccles. iii, 2670. 

Elpis (E\zic, hope), one of the wives of Herod the 
Great, who had by her and another wife Phaedra two 
daughters, Roxana and Salome (Josephus, Ané. xvii, 1, 
Be) War, i, 28,4), 

Blrington, tur Rieur Rey. Tuomas, lord bishop 
of Leighlin and Ferns, obtained a scholarship in the 
University of Dublin in 1778, and in 1781 was elected 
fellow. In 1794 he was appointed Donellan lecturer 
at his alma mater; in 1795, professor of mathematics, 
and in 1806, rector of Ardtree, in the county of Tyrone. 
In 1811 he was raised to the highest literary rank in 
Ireland by appointment as provost of Trinity College. 
This position he held with high credit to himself until 
1820, when he was consecrated bishop of Limerick. 
In 1822 he was transferred to the see of Leighlin and 
Ferns. He died in 1835. Besides editing several of 
the classics, he published his lectures delivered while 
Donellan lecturer: ‘‘ The proof of Christianity derived 
from the miracles recorded in the New Testament,” 
under the title, Sermons preached in the Chapel of 
Trinity College, ete. (Dublin, 1796, 8vo) :—Reflections on 
the Appointment of Dr. Milner as the Political Agent of 
the Roman Catholic Clergy in Ireland (1809, 8vo) :—The 
Clergy of the Church of England truly ordained (1809, 
8yvo), and a number of other polemical writings. —A n- 
nual Biography and Obituary, xx (1836) ; Darling, Cy- 
clopedia Bibliographica, p. 1034-5. 


Elsner, Jacos, D.D., was born at Saalfeld, Prus- 
sia, in March, 1692. He studied at the University of 
KGnigsberg, and in 1715 became “ conrector’’ of the 
Reformed school in that city. Two years later he vis- 
ited Utrecht and Leyden. In 1720 he was appoint- 
ed professor of theology and philology at Bingen; in 
1722, rector and first professor of the Joachimsthal Gym- 
nasium at Berlin. Subsequently he became pastor at 
one of the Berlin churches. Front 1742 to 1744 he was 
director of the class of belles-lettres at the Royal So- 
ciety. He died Oct. 8,1750. His principal works are; 
Observationes sacre in novi federis libros (Traj. 1720- 
1728, 2 vols. 8vo0):—Comm. sacro-philologicus in evang. 
Matthei (Zwolle, 1767-69, 2 vols. 4to):—Commentari- 
us in evang. Maret (Traj. 1733, 4to).—Darling, Cyclop. 
Bibliographica ; Doering, die gelehrten Theolog. Deutsch- 
lands, i, 366; Hoefer, Nouv. Biogr. Génér. xv, 919. 

El’tekeh [some Elte“ich] (Heb. Lltekch’, HPMDN, 
God is its fear, i.e. object of awe; but Elteke’, NpMON 
in Josh. xxi, 23; Sept EXSexw v. r. “A\Sacad and ») 
‘E\cwSaip, Vulg. Elthece and Eltheco), a city in the 


tribe of Dan, apparently near the border, and men- 
tioned between Ekron and Gibbethon (Josh. xix, 44), 
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With its “suburbs” it was assigned as a city of refuge 
and Leyitical city to the Kohathites (Josh. xxi, 23) ; 
but it is omitted in the parallel list (1 Chron. vi). The 
site is possibly now represented by E-Mansurah (‘‘the 
yictorious’’), ‘‘a miserable little village’ near a copi- 
ous spring, in the plain between Ramleh and Akir 
(Robinson, Researches, iii,21). Schwarz (Palest. p. 141) 
confounds Eltekeh with Eltekon, and locates both at a 
village which he calls ‘‘ Althini, not far from Beilin 
(Baalath).”’ 


El’tekon [some Elte’kon] (Heb. Eltekon’, |PTPX, 
God is its foundation; Sept. "EXSexoty v. r. EASexev 
and Gékoup, Vulg. Eltecon), a city of Judah, in the 
mountain-district, mentioned last in order after Maar- 
ath and Beth-Anoth (Josh. xv, 59), being in the group 
north of Hebron (Keil,Comment. in loc.). See JuDAH. 
It is perhaps identical in site with the present Beit- 
Sahur el-Atikah, a little S.E. of Jerusalem. See Ex- 
TEKEH. It is perhaps the Altagu mentioned in the 
Assyrian inscriptions. See HEZEKIAH. 


Blto’lad [many El’tolad] (Heb. Eltolad’, 72°F >x, 
perhaps meaning God is its race or posterity ; but, ac- 
cording to Fiirst [Hebr. Handw. s. v.], whose God is 
Mylitta, the Pheenician deity [comp. MoLapaH]; Sept. 
"EASwéad and’ EASwdad, v. r. "Eo Bwuddad and ’EpSou- 
Aa; Vulg. Eltholad), a city in the south of Judah, men- 


| tioned between Azem and Chesil (Josh. xv, 29), but 


afterwards assigned to Simeon, and mentioned be- 
tween Azem and Bethul (Josh. xix, 4). It remained 
in possession of the latter tribe in the time of David 
(1 Chron. iv, 29, where it is called simply Totap). It 
is possibly the ruined site Tell-Melaha, observed by 
Van de Velde (Memoir, p. 113) along the N. branch of 
wady Sheriah, which empties into the Mediterranean 
a little S. of Gaza, 


E’lul (Heb. Elul’, D3>8, Neh. vi, 15; Sept.’ENodA, 
also in 1 Macc. xiv, 27; the Macedonian Topztatoc) 
is the name of that month which was the sixth of the 
ecclesiastical, and the twelfth of the civil year of the 
Jews, and which began with the new moon of our Au- 
gust or September, and consisted of 29 days. Several 
unsatisfactory attempts have been made to find a Syro- 
Arabian etymology for the word, as it occurs in a sim- 
ilar form in both these languages (see Gesenius, Thes. 
Hebr. p. 1036). The most recent derivation, that of 
Benfey, deduces it, through many commutations and 
mutilations, from an original Zend form haurvatat 
(Monatsnamen, p. 126). According to the Talmud, 
the following are the days devoted to religious sery- 
ices. See CALENDAR. 

1. The new moon. The propitiatory prayers are com- 
menced in the evening service after the new moon. 


7. The festival of the dedication of the walls of Jerusalem 
by Nehemiah. 


17. A fast because of the death of the spies who brought up ~ 


the evil report of the Land of Promise (Num. xiv, 36, 37). 

21. The festival of wood offering (Yylophoria). According 
to others, this occurred during the previous month. 

22, A fast in memory of the punishment of the wicked and 
incorrigible Israelites. 

29. This is the last day of the month, on which the Jews 
reckoned up the beasts that had been born, the tenths of 
which belonged to God. They chose to do it on this day be- 
cause the first day of the month Tisri was a festival, and 
therefore they could not tithe a flock on that day. ; 


Blisa ("Edovoca, apparently for the Aramean 
msdn ; see Jerome, Comment. in Esa. xy, 4), an an- 
cient city of Idumza, frequently mentioned by writers 
of the fourth to the sixth centuries (see the citations 
in Reland, Palest. p. 755-7) as an episcopal city of 
the Third Palestine (Conei/. Gen. iii, 448); the Elysa of 
the Peutinger Table, 71 Roman miles S. of Jerusalem 
(Ritter, Erdk. xiv, 120); recognised by Dr. Robinson 
(Bid. Res. i, 296 sq.) as the present ruins el-Khulaseh, 
5 hours 8.S8.W. of Hebron on the way to Egypt, and 
consisting of walls, a fine well, and inclosures suffi- 
cient to have contained a population of 15,000 or 20,000 
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_700; but this opinion has now been abandoned. 
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persons (see also Stewart, Tent and Khan, p. 205). See 
also CHELLUS. 


Blu’zai (Heb. Eluzay’, Ts N, God is my praises, 
i.e. object of praise; Sept.’EAw2é v. r. AZat, Vulg. 
Eluzat), one of the Benjamite warriors who joined Da- 
vid at Ziklag (1 Chron, xii, 5). B.C. 1054. 


Elvira, Councin or (Concilium Eliberitanum or 
Illiberitanum), held in the town of Elvira (or Iliberis, 
lliberi, or Liberini), in the Spanish province of Beti- 
ca. The town, which no longer exists, was situated 
not far from the modern Granada. That it was not 
Hliberis, in Gallia Narbonensis, is shown by the fact 
that all the signers were Spanish bishops. The coun- 
cil was most probably held at the beginning of the 
fourth century, but the year (303, 305, 309) is uncer- 
tain. Some of the early Protestant writers (as the au- 
thors of the Magdeburg Centuries) inferred, from the 
resolutions concerning pictures and the lighting of 
candles, that the synod took place as late as the year 
The 
Synod of Elvira is the most ancient among those of 
which all the canons (eighty-one) are extant. It was 
attended by nineteen bishops, among them Hosius of 
Cordova, and twenty-six priests. Some of the canons 
show that the Church of Spain was at that time strong- 
ly under the influence of Novatian and Montanist 
principles. The most important of the resolutions 
were, 1, depriving of communion, i. e. of absolution, 
even in death, those who, after baptism, have volun- 
tarily sacrificed to idols ; 3, relaxing the penalty in can- 
on 1 in favor of those who have not gone beyond offer- 
ing a present to the idol. It allows of admitting such 
to communion at the point of death, if they have under- 
gone a course of penance ; canons 6 and 7 forbid com- 
munion even at the point of death to those who have 
caused the death of another maliciously, and to adul- 
terers who have relapsed after entering upon the course 
of penance; 12 and 13 forbid communion even in 
death to mothers who prostitute their own daughters, 
and to women who, after consecrating themselves in 
virginity to God, forsake that state; 33 prohibits the 
clergy from the use of marriages; 34 prohibits the 
lighting of candles during daytime in cemeteries, “‘ for 
the spirits of the saints must not be disturbed ;” 36 
declares that pictures ought not to be in a church, lest 
the object of veneration and worship be depicted upon 
walls ; 63 and 64 forbid communion even in death to 
adulteresses who have wilfully destroyed their chil- 
dren, or who abide in a state of adultery up to the 
time of their last illness; 65 forbids communion even 
in death to one who has falsely accused of a crime a 
bishop, priest, or deacon. The canons may be found in 
Mansi, ii, 2 sq., and in Routh, Religuiw, vol.iv. Spe- 
cial treatises on the canons were written by the bishop 
Ferdinand de Mendoza (De Confirmando concil. Illibe- 
ritano, in Mansi, 1. c.), and bishop Aubespine of Or- 
leans (Mansi, 1. c.). The canons, together with some 
explanatory remarks, may also be found in the Tiibin- 
gen Theolog. Quartalschrift, 1821, p. 144.— Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop. iii, 775 ; Wetzer u. Welte, Kerchen-Lez. 
iii, 543; Gams, Kirchengesch. von Spanien; Hefele, Con- 
ciliengeschichte, i, 122 sq. (A.J.S.) 

Bixai, Elxaites. See ELKESAITES. 


Bly, Ezra Strives, D.D., a Presbyterian (0. S.) 
minister, was born in Lebanon, Conn., June 13, 1786. 
At twelve years of age he made a profession of relig- 
ion. He graduated at Yale College in 1803. His 
theological studies were pursued under his father, the 
Rey. Z. Ely. In 1806 he was ordained, and installed 
as pastor of the church in Colchester, Conn., which he 
left some time after to become chaplain to the New 
York City Hospital. In 1811 the Old Pine Street 
Church, Philadelphia, became vacant. Its pulpit had 
been filled by the most eloquent ministers of the day, 
and it was necessary to choose a man of commanding 
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intellect and power. The choice fell most wisely upon 
Dr. Ely. He entered upon his field of labor with ear- 
nestness and zeal. He was the principal founder of 
the Jefferson Medical College. He was stated clerk 
and moderator of the General Assembly in 1825 and 
1828, and was constantly engaged in works of charity 
and schemes of benevolence. In 1834 he conceived 
the plan of establishing a college and theological sem- 
inary in Missouri. He entered into this with great 
zeal, and for a while with success, but the crisis of 1887 
made if a failure. In this enterprise he lost his large 
fortune, and returned to Philadelphia a poor man—his 
intellect and oratorical powers unimpaired—but failed 
to receive that degree of attention he commanded when 
in affluence. In 1844 he became pastor of the church 
in Northern Liberties, Philadelphia, where he labored 
until prostrated by paralysis in 1851. He lingered 
ten years, his intellect being so impaired as to preclude 
activity of any kind. He died June 18, 1861. He 
published Memoirs of the Rev. Z. Ely (his father) :— 
Collateral Bible, or Key to the Holy Scriptures (in con- 
nection with Bedell and M‘Corkle) :—Ely’s Journal: 
—Sermons on Faith :—Visits of Mercy. He was also 
editor of The Philadelphian.—Wilson, Presb. Historical 
Almanac, 1862. 


Ely, so called from a Saxon word, elig, an eel, or 
helig, a willow, a cathedral town in that part of the 
fen country of Cambridgeshire called the Isle of Ely. 
Pop. about 6000. 

Ely Cathedral.—About the year 673, Etheldreda, 
daughter of the king of East Anglia, and wife of Os- 
wy, king of Northumberland, founded a monastery 
here, and took on herself the government of it. A 
new church was begun in 1081, which was converted 
into a cathedral, and the abbey erected into a see in 
1109. The possessions of the abbey were divided be- 
tween the bishop and the community. Among the 
celebrated names connected with Ely are abbot Thurs- 
tan, who defended the isle against William the Con- 
queror for seven years, and bishop Andrews. The 
bishops of Ely, like the bishops of Durham, formerly 
enjoyed a palatine jurisdiction, and appointed their 
own chief justice, ete., but this privilege was taken 
from them by the 6th and 7th William IV. The bish- 
op of Ely is visitor to St. Peter’s, St. John’s, and Jesus 
colleges, Cambridge, of which last he also appoints the 
master. There is a grammar-school attached to the 
cathedral, founded by Henry VIII. The diocese of 
Ely belongs to the province of Canterbury, and em- 
braces Cambridgeshire, Bedfordshire, Huntingdon- 
shire, and the archdeaconry of Sudbury, in Suffolk. 
The income of the bishop is £5500. Present (1868) 
incumbent is Edward Harold Browne. The diocese 
has 26 deaneries and 172,263 church sittings. The 
total population within the territory of the diocese was, 
in 1861, 480,716.—Chambers, Encyclop. s. v.; Church- 
mans Calendar for 1868. 

Elymee’an (‘Edvpaioc), the Grecized form (Judith 
i, 6) of the designation usually Anglicized ELAmirE 


(q. v-). , 
Blyma‘is (Edvpaic), a general designation (To- 
bit ii, 10) of that province of the Persian empire (see 
Smith, Dict. of Class. Geog. s. v.) termed Exam (q. v-) 
in the Bible. In 1 Mace. vi, 1, however, the word is 
used (incorrectly) in a more specific or local sense of 
some Persian city, as we are there informed that An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, understanding there were very 
great treasures in the temple at Elymais, determined 
to plunder it; but the citizens resisted him success- 
fully. 2 Mace. ix, 2 calls this city Persepolis, probably 
because it formerly had been the capital of Persia; for 
Persepolis and Elymais were very different cities ; the 
former situated on the Araxes, the latter on the Eule- 
us. The temple which Antiochus designed to pillage 
was that of the goddess Nanna, according to 2 Mace. 
i,13; Appian says (Syr. p. 66) a temple of Venus (i. e. 
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probably the goddess Anubis); Polybius (Garscat iby 
Diodorus, Josephus (Ant. xii, 9,1), and Jerome say a 
temple of Diana, See Anriocuus (EPrPHANzES). 


El’ymas (Edépac), an appellative commonly de- 
rived from the Arabic Aliman (‘‘a wise man,” see 
Pfeiffer, Dubia vex. p. 941; like the Turkish title U/e- 
ma, see Lakemacher, De Elyma Mago, in his Observatt. 
ii, 162), which Luke interprets by 0 payoc, the Magian 
or ‘sorcerer :” it is applied to a Jew named Bar-JE- 
sus, who had attached himself to the proconsul of Cy- 
prus, Sergius Paulus, when Paul visited the island 
(Acts xiii, 6 sq.). A.D. 44. On his attempting to 
dissuade the proconsul from embracing the Christian 
faith, he was struck with miraculous blindness by the 
apostle (see Neander’s History of first Planting of the 
Christian Church, i, 125). A very different but less 
probable derivation of the word is given by Lightfoot 
in his Hebrew and Talmudical Exercitations on the Acts 
(Works, viii, 461), and in his Sermon on Elymas the 
Sorcerer (Works, vii, 104). Chrysostom observes, in 
reference to the blindness inflicted by the apostle on 
Bar-Jesus, that the limiting clause, ‘‘for a season,” 
shows that it was not intended so much for the pun- 
ishment of the sorcerer as for the conversion of the 
deputy (Chrysost. in Acta A post. Homil. xxviii; Opera, 
ix, 241). On the practice generally then prevailing, 
in the decay of faith, of consulting Oriental impostors 
of this kind, see Conybeare and Howson, Life of St. 
Paul, i, 177-180, 2d ed.—Kitto, s. v.; Smith,s.v. See 
Macte. 


El’zabad [some Elza’bad] (Heb. Elzabad’, T2728, 
whom God has bestowed, i. q. Theodore; Sept. ENeZa- 
Bad and ’EMaBde, v. r. “EAueZép and ’EZaBas), the 
name of two men. 

iL. The ninth of the eleven Gadite heroes who joined 
David in his fastness in the wilderness of Judah (1 
Chron. xii,12) B.C. 1061. 

2. One of the able-bodied sons of Shemaiah, the son 
ef Gbed-edom the Levite; he served as a porter to the 
“house of Jehovah” under David (1 Chron. xxvi, 7). 
B.C. 1014. 


El’zaphan [some Elza’phan] (Heb. Eltsaphan’, 
{DE>N), a contracted form (Exod. vi, 22; Lev. x, 4) 
of the name ELIZAPHAN (q. V.). 


Emanation (Latin emanatio, a flowing forth), a 
religions theory concerning the relation of the uni- 
verse to the Deity, which lies at the basis of some of 
the Oriental religions, and from them found its way 
into several philosophical systems. Emanation denotes 
a development, descending by degrees, of all things 
from the Supreme Being, the universe constituting in 
general, as well as in particular, a chain of revelations, 
the individual rings of which lose the divine character 
the more the farther they are remote from the primary 
source, the Deity. A system of emanation is different 
from a system of evolution, because in the latter the 
revelation of the Deity in the universe has for the De- 
ity itself the signification of a process of self-cognition 
which grows in a progressive ratio. Emanation was 
the basis of the religions of India, in the northern proy- 
inces of which country it developed from the original 
religion of nature even before the compilation of the 
Vedas. The cause of all things was found in a univer- 
sal world-soul. See Anima Munpr. The world-soul 
was identified with Brahma, and, viewed as the eternal 
spiritual unit, the mysterious source of all life. The 
ancient gods were explained as the first rays of Brah- 
ma, whom he had constituted the guardians of the 
world, The creation was an emanation from Brahma, 
which became the more gross, dense, materialized, the 
farther it removed from the primitive source. Those 
who give themselves up to the corporeal world sink 
deeper and deeper, and only rise again upward when 
purified by the fire of hell; but those who renounce 
all sensuality, and direct all their thoughts to the one 
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divine substance, are gradually absorbed by it. The 
religion of the Parsees is also based upon emanation. 
From the Zeruane akherene (the uncreated one), Or- 
muzd and Ahriman proceed as the highest revelation. 


From Ormuzd and Ahriman all other substances em-. 


anate, from the ministering angels down to the beings 
of the material world. But the Persians did not teach, 
like the Indians, a self-destruction of personality for 
the purpose of obtaining a reunion with the original 
unit; in the Parsee system the good is perfected and 
completed by overcoming the bad, and the series of 
the imperfect emanations is closed by a reunion of Ah- 
riman with Ormuzd. In the Western countries, Plato 
is the first in whose writings we find, though not yet 
distinctly, traces of the doctrine of emanation. More 
developed, it appears in the writings of Philo. Itisa 
prominent feature of the Neoplatonic school, and 
through Valentinus (q. v.) it was introduced into the 
Gnostic schools. | Finally, it is to be found in the phi- 
losophy of the Arabs, which was more or less an Aris- 
totelism mixed with Neoplatonic-views.—Wetzer u. 
Welte, Kirchen-Lez. iii, 548; Moller, Gesch. der Kos- 
mologie in der griech. Kirche bis auf Origenes (Halle, 
1860); Neander, Ch. Hist. vol.i. (A.J.S.) 


Emancipation. 1. Inthe Roman Church, Eman- 
cipatio canonicarum is the raising of some member of 
a convent to an ecclesiastical dignity, by virtue of 
which he is no longer subject to his former superior. 
The Emancipatio canonica is the release of a young 
canon from the obligation of visiting the foundation 
school when about to receive a prebend. 2. The term 
is also used to denote the act whereby a government 
or Legislature delivers from a state of slavery, or sets at 
political liberty, any classes of persons who have previ- 
ously been declared ineligible for certain offices or priv- 
ileges, on account of their religious peculiarities, e. 
g. emancipation of Jews in Christian countries (see 
Jews); Roman Catholic emancipation in 1829 in Eng- 
land (see TEsts). 3. The freeing of slaves from bond- 
age (see SLAVERY). 

Embalm (0:27, chanat’, to spice; hence spoken of 
the ripening of fruit, on account of its aromatic juice, 
improperly rendered ‘‘putteth forth” in Cant. ii, 13), 
the process of preserving a corpse by means of aro- 
matics (Gen. 1, 2, 3,26; Sept. tyragiaZw). This art 
was practised among the Egyptians from the earliest 
times, and arrived at great perfection in that coun 
try, where, however, it has now become lost, the prac- 
tice apparently having gradually fallen into disuse in 
consequence of the change of customs affected by the 
introduction of Christianity in that part of the Roman 
empire. It is in connection with that country that 
the above instances occur, and later examples (2 
Chron. xvi, 14; John ix, 39,40) seem to have been in 
imitation of the Egyptian custom. The modern meth- 
od of embalming is in essential points similar. 

I. Egyptian.—l. The feeling which led the Egyp- 
tians to embalm the dead probably sprang from their 
belief in the future reunion of the soul with the body. 
Such a reunion is distinctly spoken of in the Book of 
the Dead (Lepsius, Todtenbuch, chap. 89 and passim), 
and Herodotus expressly mentions the Egyptian be- 
lief in the transmigration of souls (i, 123). This lat- 
ter idea may have led to the embalming of lower ani- 
mals also, especially those deemed sacred, as the ox, 
the ibis, and the cat, mummies of which are frequent. 
The actual process is said to have been derived from 
‘‘their first merely burying in the sand, impregnated 
with natron and other salts, which dried and preserved 
the body” (Rawlinson, Herod. ii, 122). Drugs and bi- 
tumen were of later introduction, the latter not being 
generally employed before the 18th dynasty. When 
the practice ceased entirely is uncertain. 

2. Herodotus (ii, 86-89) describes three modes, vary- 
ing in completeness and expense, and practised by per- 
sons regularly trained to the profession, who were in- 
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itiated into the mysteries of the art by their ancestors. 
The most costly mode, which is estimated by Diodorus 
Siculus (i, 91) at a talent of silver (over $1000), was 
said by the Egyptian priests to belong to him whose 
name in such a matter it was not lawful to mention, 
viz. Osiris. The embalmers first removed part of the 
brain through the nostrils by means of a crooked iron, 
and destroyed the rest by injecting caustic drugs. An 
incision was then made along the flank with a sharp 
Ethiopian stone, and the whole of the intestines re- 
moved. The cavity was rinsed out with palm-wine, 
and afterwards scoured with pounded perfumes. It 
was then filled with pure myrrh pounded, cassia, and 
other aromatics, except frankincense. This done, the 
body was sewn up and steeped in natron for seventy 
days. When the seventy days were accomplished, the 
embalmers washed the corpse and swathed it in band- 
ages of linen, cut in strips and smeared with gum. 
They then gave it up to the relatives of the deceased, 
who provided for it a wooden case, made in the shape 
of a man, in which the dead was placed, and deposited 
in an erect position against the wall of the sepulchral 
chamber. Diodorus Siculus gives some particulars of 
the process which are omitted by Herodotus. When 
the body was laid out on the ground for the purpose of 
embalming, one of the operators, called the scribe 
(yeappareic), marked out the part of the left flank 
where the incision was to be made. The dissector 
(rapacxiorne) then, with a sharp Ethiopian stone 
(black flint, or Ethiopian agate, Rawlinson, /erod. ii, 
121), hastily cut through as much flesh as the law en- 
joined, and fled, pursued by curses and yolleys of 
stones from the spectators. When all the embalmers 
(raptyevrat) were assembled, one of them extracted 
the intestines, with the exception of the heart and kid- 
neys; another cleansed them one by one, and rinsed 
them in palm-wine and perfumes. The body was then 
washed with oil of cedar, and other things worthy of 
notice, for more than thirty days (according to some 
MSS. forty), and afterwards sprinkled with myrrh, 
cinnamon, and other substances, which possess the 
property not only of preserving the body for a long 
period, but also of communicating to it an agreeable 
smell. This process was so effectual that the features 
of the dead could be recognised. It is remarkable 
that Diodorus omits all mention of the steeping in na- 
tron. Porphyry (De Abst. iv, 10) supplies an omission 
of Herodotus, who neglects to mention what was done 
with the intestines after they were removed from the 
body. Inthe case of a person of respectable rank they 
were placed in a separate vessel and thrown into the 
river. This account is confirmed by Plutarch (Sept. 
Sap. Conv. c. 16). 

The second mode of embalming cost about 20 minx. 
In this case no incision was made in the body, nor 
were the intestines remoyed, but cedar-oil was injected 
into the stomach by the rectum, The oil was pre- 
vented from escaping, and the body was then steeped 
in natron for the appointed number of days, On the 
last day the oil was withdrawn, and carried off with it 
the stomach and intestines in a state of solution, while 
the flesh was consumed by the natron, and nothing 
was left but the skin and bones. The body in this 
state was returned to the relatives of the deceased. 

The third mode, which was adopted by the poorer 
classes, and cost but little, consisted in rinsing out the 
intestines with syrmea, an infusion of senna and cas- 
sia (Pettigrew, Hist. of Mummies, p. 69), and steeping 
the body for the usual number of days in natron, 

Although the three modes of embalming are so pre- 
cisely described by Herodotus, it has been found im- 
possible to classify the mummies which haye been dis- 
covered and examined under one or other of these 
three heads. Pettigrew, from his own observations, 
confirms the truth of Herodotus’s statement that the 
brain was removed through the nostrils. But in many 
instances, in which the body was carefully preserved 
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and elaborately ornamented, the brain had not been 
removed at all, while m some mummies the cavity 
was found to be filled with resinous and bituminous 
matter. M. Rouyer, in his Notice sur les Embaume- 
poe des oe Egyptiens (Description de Egypte, p- 

); endeayored to class the mummies which he ex- 
amined under two principal divisions, which were 
again subdivided into others. These were, J. Mum- 
mies with the ventral incision, preserved, 1, by bal- 
samic matter, and, 2, by natron. The first of these are 
filled with a mixture of resin and aromatics, and are 
of an olive color—the skin dry, flexible, and adhering 
to the bones. Others are filled with bitumen or as- 
phaltum, and are black, the skin hard and shining. 
Those prepared with natron are also filled with resin- 
ous substances and bitumen. II. Mummies without. 
the ventral incision. This class is again subdivided, 
according as the bodies were, 1, salted and filled with 
pisasphaltum, a compound of asphaltum and common 
pitch; or, 2, salted only. The former are supposed to 
have been immersed in the’ pitch when in a liquid 
state. The medicaments employed in embalming 
were various. From a chemical analysis of the sub- 
stances found in mummies, M. Rouelle detected three 
modes of embalming: 1, with asphaltum, or Jew’s 
pitch, called also funeral gum, or gum of mummies ; 2, 
with a mixture of asphaltum and cedria, the liquor dis- 
tilled from the cedar; 3, with this mixture, together 
with some resinous and aromatic ingredients. The 
powdered aromatics mentioned by Herodotus were not 
mixed with the bituminous matter, but sprinkled into 
the cavities of the body. Pettigrew supposes that af- 
ter the spicing ‘‘the body must have been subjected 
to a very considerable degree of heat ; for the resinous 
and aromatic substances have penetrated even into 
the innermost structure of the bones, an effect which 
could not haye been produced without the aid of a 
high temperature, and which was absolutely necessary 
for the entire preservation of the body” (p. 62). M. 
Rouyer is of the same opinion (p. 471). The surface 
of the body was in one example covered with ‘a coat- 
ing of the dust of woods and barks, nowhere Jess than 
one inch in thickness,’ which ‘‘had the smell of cin- 
namon or cassia’’ (Pettigrew, p. 62,63). At this same 
stage plates of gold were sometimes applied to portions 
of the body, or even its whole surface. Before en- 
wrapping, the body was always placed at full length, 
with no variety save in the position of the arms, 

The principal embalming material in the more cost- 
ly mummies appears to have been asphalt, either alone 
or mixed with a vegetable liquor, or so mixed with the 
addition of resinous and aromatic ingredients. Petti- 
grew supposes resinous matters were used as a kind of 
yarnish for the body, and that pounded aromatics were 
sprinkled in the cayities within. The natron, in a so- 
lution of which the mummies were placed in every 
method, appears to have been a fixed alkali. It might 
be obtained from the Natron Lakes and like places in 
the Libyan desert. Wax has also been discovered 
(Pettigrew’s IZistory, p. 75 sq.). 

8. The embalming haying been completed, the body 
was wrapped in bandages. ‘There has been much dif- 
ficulty as to the material; but it seems certain that 
linen was invariably used. Though always long, they 
vary in this respect; and we know no authenticated 
instance of their exceeding 700 yards, though much 
greater measures are mentioned. The width is also 
very various, but it is generally not more than seven 
or eight inches. The quantity of cloth used is best 
ascertained from the weight. The texture varies, in 
the cases of single mummies, the coarser material be- 
ing always nearer to the body. The bandages are 
found to have been saturated with asphalt, resin, gum, 
or natron; but the asphalt has only been traced in 
those nearest the body: probably the saturation 1s due 
to the preparation of the mummies, and does not indi- 
cate any special preparation ofthe clothes. The beau- 
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Swathing a Mummy. (From the Egyptian Monuments.) 


ty of the bandaging has been the subject of great ad- 
miration. The strips were very closely bound, and 
all directions were adopted that could carry out this 
object. Pettigrew is of opinion that they were cer- 
tainly applied wet. Various amulets and personal or- 
naments are found upon mummies and in their wrap- 
pings; the former were thought to be of use to the 
soul in its wanderings, and they were placed with the 
body from the belief in the relation between the two 
after death. With these matters, and the other par- 
ticulars of Egyptian mummies, we have little to do, as 
our object is to show how far the Jewish burial-usages 
may have been derived from Egypt. The body in the 
eases of most of the richer mummies, when bandaged, 
has been covered with what has been termed by the 
French a cartonage, formed of layers of cloth, plaster- 
ed with lime on the inside. The shape is that of a 


Painting the Cartonage or Mummy-case. (From the 
Monuments. ) 


body of which the arms and legs are not distinguish- 
able. In this shape every dead person who had, if we 
may believe Diodorus, been judged by a particular 
court to be worthy of the honor of burial, was consid- 
ered to have the form of Osiris, and was called by his 
name. It seems more probable, however, that the tri- 
bunal spoken of was that of Amenti, ‘‘ the hidden,” the 
Egyptian Hades, and that the practice of embalming 
was universal. The cartonage of the more costly mum- 
mies is generally beautifully painted with subjects con- 
nected with Amenti. Mummies of this class are in- 
closed in one or even two wooden cases, either of syca- 
more, or, rarely, of cedar. The mummies of royal and 
very wealthy persons were placed in an outer stone 
case, within which there was a wooden case, and, prob- 
ably, sometimes two such cases. See Mummy. It 
would seem that the features of the face, as well as the 
other parts of the body, were covered over with the 
bandage, and that it was only through this, and latter- 
ly through the coffin, which commonly took the form 
of the features, that these could be recognised. 
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The Mummy’s Head, as seen at an open panel of the Coffin, 
(From the Monuments.) 


il. Hebrwo-Egyptian.—The records of the embalm- 
ing of Jacob and Joseph are very brief. In the former 
case we read, ‘‘And Joseph commanded his servants 
the physicians to embalm his father: and the physi- 
cians embalmed Israel. And forty days were fulfilled 
for him; for so are fulfilled the days of embalming: 
and the Egyptians mourned for him threescore and 
ten days’ (Gen.1, 2,3). Of Joseph we are only told 
that ‘they embalmed him, and he was put in a coffin 
in Egypt’ (ver. 26). It should be remarked, that in 
Joseph’s case the embalming must have been thorough, 
as Moses at the Exodus carried his body into Canaan. 
The motive of embalming in these instances was evi- 
dently that the strong desire of these patriarchs to be 
buried in the Land of Promise might be complied with, 
although, had this not been so, respect would probably 
have led to the same result. That the physicians were 
employed by Joseph to embalm his father may 
mean no more than the usual embalmers, who 
must have had medical and surgical knowledge, 
but it is not unlikely that the kings and high of- 
ficers were embalmed by household physicians. 
The periods of forty days for embalming, and sev- 
enty for mourning, are not easily reconciled with 
the statement of Herodotus, who specifies seventy 
days as the time that the body remained in natron. 
Hengstenberg (Egypt and the Books of Moses, p. 
69) attempts to reconcile this discrepancy by sup- 
posing that the seventy days of Herodotus include 
the whole time of embalming, and not that of 
steeping in natron only. But the differences in 
detail which characterize the descriptions of He- 
rodotus and Diodorus, and the impossibility of ree- 
onciling these descriptions in all points with the 
results of scientific observation, lead to the natural 
conclusion that, if these descriptions are correct in 
themselves, they do not include every method of 
embalming which was practised, and that, conse- 
quently, any discrepancies between them and the Bi- 
ble narrative cannot fairly be attributed to a want 
of accuracy in the latter. Perhaps the periods va- 
ried in different ages, or the forty days may not in- 
clude the time of steeping in natron. Diodorus Sic- 
ulus, who, haying visited Egypt, is scarcely likely 
to have been in error in a matter necessarily well 
known, speaks of the anointing of the body at first 
with oil of cedar and other things for above thirty or 
forty days (6’ 2)uépace mAEiove THY TOLaKOYTA; Some 
MSS. TEToaNAKOYTA). This period would correspond 
very well with the forty days mentioned in Genesis, 
which are literally ‘“‘the days of spicing,” and indicate 
that the latter denoted the most essential period of em- 
balming. Or, if the same period as the seventy days 
of Herodotus be meant by Diodorus, then there would 
appear to have been a change. It may be worth no- 
ticing, that Herodotus, when first mentionin g the steep- 
ing in natron, speaks of seventy days as the extreme 
time to which it might be lawfully prolonged (sjuéo0ac 
éBdounxovra* TAsivac Oé TouTéwy ovK Eeort rapiyeb- 
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ev), that (according to Pettigrew, p. 61) “ appearing 
to be precisely the time necessary for the operation of 
the alkali on the animal fibre.’’ This would seem 
to render it possible that the seventy days in the 
time of Herodotus was the period of mourning, as 
it was not to be exceeded in what appears to have 
been the longest operation of embalming. The 
division of the seventy days mentioned in Gen- 
esis into forty and thirty may be suggested if 
we compare the thirty days’ mourning for Moses 
and for Aaron, in which case the seventy days in 
this instance might mean until the end of seventy 
days. It is also to be remarked that Diodorus speaks 
of the time of mourning for a king being seventy- 
two days, apparently ending with the day of bur- 
jal Gi, 72). Joseph’s coffin was perhaps a stone case, 
as his mummy was to be long kept ready for re- 
moval. See Corrin. 

IIL. Jewish.—It is not until long after the Exodus 
that we find any record of Jewish embalming, and then 
we have, in the O.T., but one distinct mention of the 
practice. This is in the case of king Asa, whose burial 
is thus related: ‘“‘ And they buried him in his own sep- 
ulchres, which he had digged for himself in the city 
of David, and laid him in the bed [or rather “ coffin,” 
not “‘bier’’ ] which he had filled [or ‘‘which was filled’’] 
with perfumes and spices compounded by the apothe- 
caries’ art; and they made for him an exceeding great 
burning” (2 Chron. xvi, 14). The burning is men- 
tioned of other kings of Judah. From this passage 
it seems that Asa had prepared a bed, probably a 
sarcophagus, filled with spices, and that spices were 
also burnt at his burial. In the accounts of our Sa- 


viour’s burial the same or similar customs appear to be | 


indicated, but fuller particulars are given. We read 
that Nicodemus ‘‘brought a mixture of myrrh and 
aloes, about an hundred pound [weight].” The body 
they wound ‘‘in linen clothes with the sweet spices, 
as the manner of the Jews is to prepare for burial” 
(John xix, 39, 40). Mark specifies that fine clothes 
were used (xv, 46), and mentions that the women who 
came to the sepulchre on the morning of the resurrec- 
tion ‘‘had bought sweet spices, that they might come 
and anoint him’’ (xvi, 1). Luke relates that the 
women went to see the sepulchre. ‘‘And they re- 
turned, and prepared sweet spices and ointments” 
(xxiii, 56). Immediately afterwards he speaks of 
their ‘‘ bringing the sweet spices which they had pre- 
pared” (xxiv, 1) on the second day after. Our Lord 
himself referred to the use of ointment in burial-cere- 
monies (7odc¢ To évragidZeav) “ for the preparation for 
burial,’ when he commended the piety of the woman 
who had anointed his head with “very precious oint- 
ment’’ (Matt. xxvi, 6-13), and spoke in like manner 
inthe similar case of Mary, the sister of Lazarus (John 
xii, 3-8). The customs at this time would seem to 
have been to anoint the body and wrap it in fine linen, 
with spices and ointments in the folds, and afterwards 
to pour more ointment upon it, and perhaps also to 
burn spices. In the case of our Saviour, the hurried 
burial and the following of the Sabbath may have 
caused an unusual delay. Ordinarily everything was 
probably completed at once. 

Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus speak of the use of 
myrrh in Egyptian embalming, but we do not find any 
mention ofaloes. The wrapping in fine linen is rather 
contrary to the Egyptian practice than like it, wheu 
we remember that the coarser mummy-bandages are 
those which immediately enfold the body, and would 
best correspond to the clothes used by the Jews. 

The Jewish custom has therefore little in common 
with the Ezyptian. It was, however, probably intend- 
ed as a kind of embalming, although it is evident from 
what is mentioned in the case of Lazarus, who was 
regularly swathed (John xi, 44), that its effect was not 
preservation (ver. 39). The use of aromatics may nat- 


urally have been a harmless relic of the Egyptian cus- | sin, Tratté des Jevnes, pt. i, chap. ae: a if 
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tom, which, however, was very different in all else that 
relates to the disposal of the corpse. See Burra, 


Museum.) 


Among the later Jews a sort of embalming by means 
of honey occurs (Josephus, Ant. xiv, 7,4; see Strabo, 
xvi, 746; compare Pliny, xxii, 50). Waza is said to 
have been employed for a similar purpose by the an- 
cient Persians (Herodotus, i, 140; comp. Cicero, Tuse. 
Quest. i, 45; Xenophon, Hellen. v, 3, 19).—Kitto, s. vy. ; 
Smith, s. v. 

IV. Literature.—See Pettigrew, History of Egyptian 
Mummies (Lond. 1840, 4to); Wilkinson, Ancient Egyp- 
tians, 2d series, ii, 451 sq.; Rosellini, Montmenti dell’ 
Lgitto, I, iii, 334 sq., and pl. 121; Jablonski, Opusc. 
ed. Water, i, 472; Caylus, Abhand. zur Gesch. u. Kunst. 
i, 334 sq.; Heyne, in the Commentt. Soc. Goett. 1780, 
iii, 89 sq.; Winckler, Animadverss. i, 105 sq.; Creuzer, 
Comment. in Herod. i, 14 sq., 361 sq.; Sethus, De ali- 
mentor. facultatibus (Par. 1658), x, p. 74; Ritter, in the 
Hall. Encyclop. vii, 374 sq.; Brande’s Encyclopedia, 
and the Penny Cyclopedia, s. v. Mummy. 


Embalming the Dead in the Christian Church. 
It was the custom of the early Church to bestow the 
honor of embalming upon the bodies of martyrs at 
least. According to an intimation of Tertullian (Apol. 
cap. 42), the usage appears to have been even generally 
adopted by Christians in burying their dead. One of 
the chief ingredients used was myrrh; in imitation of 
the Jewish custom, which was followed by Joseph of 
Arimathea and Nicodemus, who ‘‘ brought a mixture 
of myrrh and aloes, about an hundred pound weight, 
and took the body of Jesus, and wound it in linen 
clothes with the spices, as the manner of the Jews is 
to bury” (John xix, 39). There was supposed to be 
some mystic meaning in the presents made by the 
wise men to our Saviour at his birth when they offer- 
ed to him gifts, gold, frankincense, and myrrh: gold 
as to a king, frankincense as to a God, and myrrh as 
to a man that must die and be buried. In addition to 
the Jewish custom and the mode of our Saviour’s bur- 
ial, another reason which rendered the use of myrrh 
important was that the ancient Christians were often 
compelled to bury their dead in the places in which 
they assembled for divine worship, and the embalming 
would tend to preserve them from corruption, and ren- 
der the burial-places less offensive-—Bingham, Orig. 
Eccles. bk. xxiii, ch. ii, § 5: 


Ember Weeks. The weeks in which the ember 
days fall. These are certain days set apart in the 
Roman and Anglican churches for imploring God’s 
blessing upon the ordinations which are appointed to 
be held in the church on the Sundays next following 
these weeks. The ember days are the Wednesday, 
Friday, and Saturday after the first Sunday in Lent; 
after Whit-Sunday ; after the 14th of September; and 
after the 13th of December. These days were settled 
by the Council of Placentia, A.D. 1095. The name is 
derived by some from a German word signifying ‘“ab- 
stinence ;”’ by others it is supposed to signify ‘‘ ashes ;”” 
the most probable derivation, however, is from a Sax- 
on word (ymbren or embren) signifying “‘a circuit or 
course,” because these fast-days return at certain pe- 
riods (Eden, s. v.). The ember weeks in the Roman 
Church are called the guatuor tempora, the fast so call- 
ed being observed at the beginnings of the four sea- 
sons, In the French Church it is called the fast of 
quatre-temps. It is observed at the same dates, near- 
ly, as in the English Church. It was first distinetly 


fixed in the Church year by Gregory ViI.—Thomas- 
Bingham, Orig. 
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Eccl. bk. xxi, ch. ii; Eden, Churchman’s Dictionary, 
s.v.; Palmer, Orig. Liturg. i, 305; Procter, On Common 
Prayer, p. 261. 


Emblem, ‘“‘a device or figure employed to repre- 
sent some moral notion. There are various opinions 
as to the lawfulness and expediency of emblems in re- 
ligious matters, some considering it to be both allow- 
able and useful thus to represent spiritual ideas to the 
| bodily eye; others, again, holding it to be both pre- 
sumptuous and dangerous, if not superstitious, to use 
any emblems of sacred things not warranted and en- 
joined by Scripture. This, at least, is certain, that it 
is quite as likely to lead to idolatry (answering to that 
of the Hindoos, Egyptians, etc.) as pictures or images 
giving a simple resemblance. The golden calf was 
meant for an emblem, but it was the occasion of gross 
idolatry’’ (Eden). 

_ Emblems are to be distinguished from symbols. 

Symbols are generally intended to represent revealed 
doctrines; emblems are ‘‘arbitrary representations 
of an idea of human invention” (Walcott). Thus a 
swordis the emblem of St. Paul. A lion, as indicating 
solitude, was chosen as the emblem of Jerome as a re- 
cluse. See IpoLtarry; ImacE. 


Embroider (027, rakam’, to variegate, Exod. 
XEXV, 3); Xxxvili, 23 ; elsewhere ‘‘needle-work,”’ etc. ; 
y2u, shabats’ , to interweave, Exod. xxviii, 39; ‘“ set,” 
Exod. xxxviii, 20). See Brorperep. If these pas- 
sages are correctly rendered, the Israelites must have 
known the art of embroidery. In several passages, 
also, an equivalent expression is used—needle-work— 
and used so as to imply that not plain sewing, but or- 
namental work, was evidently meant (Exod. xxvi, 36; 
Jdudg. v, 30; Psalm xlv, 14, etc.), The Hebrew wom- 
en were undoubtedly indebted to their residence in 
Egypt for that perfectness of finish in embroidery 
which was displayed in the service of the tabernacle, 
and in the preparation of the sacerdotal robes directed 
to be worn by the high-priest (Exod. xxviii, 29). The 
colored figures in the cloth of the Hebrews are thought 
by most authors to have been partly the product of the 
weaver in colors, whose art appears the superior, and 
partly that of the embroiderer in colors. The notices’ 


Ancient Egyptian Princess in embroidered dress, (From the 
; Monuments.) 


of Egyptian history, confirmed by the monumental re- 
mains, give reason for believing that at a compara- 
tively early period they had made wonderful attain- 
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ments in this line, For example, a corslet is men- 
tioned by Herodotus as having been presented by 
Amasis, king of Egypt, to the Lacedemonians, which 
was of linen, each thread composed of 360 finer threads, 
and ornamented with numerous figures of animals, 
worked in gold and cotton (Herod. iii, 47). This was 
many centuries indeed after the Exodus; but its testi- 
mony reaches back to a much earlier time, as such a 
beautiful and elaborate piece of workmanship could 
not have been produced without ages of study and ap- 
plication to the art. Wilkinson says, ‘‘ Many of the 
Egyptian stuffs presented various patterns worked in 
colors by the loom, independent of those produced by 
the dyeing or printing process, and so richly composed 
that they vied with cloths embroidered by the needle. 
The art of embroidery,” he adds, ‘‘ was commonly prac- 
tised in Egypt’’ (iii, 128)—referring in proof, however, 
simply to passages in Scripture, and taking them in 
the sense put upon them in the authorized version, 
sanctioned by Gesenius and the rabbins. The Egyp- 
tian sails, says the same author, were some of them 
embroidered with fanciful devices, representing the 
This, however, 
was confined to the pleasure-boats of the nobles and 
king. That this was done even in the early ages is 
evident from the paintings at Thebes, which show sails 
ornamented with various colors, of the time of Rameses 
III. The devices are various; the most common is 
the phenix (Ezek. xxvii,7). The Egyptian ladies of 
rank wore splendid dresses of needle-work (Psalm xlv, 
13,14). (See Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, abridgm. 
ii, 81; Gesenius, Heb. Thesaur.,s. v., ut sup.) 

The art of embroidery became hereditary in certain 
families of the Israelites, but finally fell into desuetude 
(1 Chron. iv, 21). 

In later times, the Babylonians were the most noted 
of all the Asiatic nations for the weaving of cloth of 
different colors, with gold threads introduced into the 
woof. These Assyrian dresses are mentioned as an 


Ancient Assyrian embroidered Robe. 
Monuments.) 


(From the 


article of commerce by Ezekiel (xxvii, 24), and oceur 
even as early as the time of Joshua (vii, 21). They 
formed, perhaps, the ‘‘ dyed attire and broidered work’? 
so often mentioned in Scripture as the garments of 
princes and the costly gifts of kings. The ornaments 
upon them may either have been dyed, worked in the 
loom, or embroidered with the needle (Judg. v, 30). 
(See Layard’s Nineveh, 1st series, ii, 313.) See Wom- 
AN; WEAVING. (See further in Adam’s Roman An- 
tiquities, p. 372; Miss Lambert’s Hand-book of Needle- 
work, London and New York, 1846.) See NEEDLE- 
WORK. 
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Modern Oriental Embroidery-frame. 


Embury, Purcip, the first Methodist minister in 
America, was born in Ballygaran, Ireland, Sept. 21, 
1728 or 1729. His parents were Germans of the Pa- 
latinate, and he was educated at a school near Bally- 
garan, In 1752 he was converted, and in 1758 he 
was entered upon the roll of the Irish Conference as 
a preacher. In 1760 he emigrated to America, but 
it is not known whether he preached or not during 
the first few years of his life in New York. In 1766, 
stimulated by the advice of Barbara Heck, a pious 
Methodist, he organizeda class, and commenced preach- 
ing, first in his own house, then in a hired room, and 
soon after (1767) in the ‘‘ Rigging Loft,” famous as 
the birth-place of Methodism in New York. A chapel 
became, necessary, and in 1768 the pioneer Methodist 
church was erected on the site of the present John- 
street Church. New York at this time had a popula- 
tion of twenty thousand. Embury continued to serve 
the Church in this chapel gratuitously until the arri- 
val of the first missionaries sent out by John Wesley 
in 1769, when he surrendered the charge, and, with a 
party of fellow-Methodists, emigrated to Washington 
County. He there continued his labors as a ‘‘local 
preacher, and formed a society, chiefly of his own 
countrymen, at Ashgrove, the first Methodist organi- 
zation within the bounds of the present Troy Confer- 
ence, now numbering twenty-five thousand communi- 
cants, and more than two hundred travelling preach- 
ers. Embury died suddenly in August, 1775, in con- 
sequence of an accident in mowing. He was buried 
on a neighbor’s farm, but in 1832 his remains were 
taken up and deposited in Ashgrove church-vard, with 
funeral ceremonies, and an address by John N. Maf- 
fitt. In 1866, the centenary year of American Meth- 
odism, his remains were transferred, by order of the 
Troy Conference, to the Woodland Cemetery, Cam- 
bridge, Washington County, N. Y., with impressive 
services, conducted by bishop Janes and the Rev. 8. 
D. Brown. See a good sketch of his life by Saxe, La- 
dies’ Repository, May, 1859; also Bangs, History of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, vol. i; Stevens, Memorvals 
of Methodism, vol. ii; Wakeley, Heroes of Methodism ; 
Stevens, History of the Methodist Episcopal Church, vol. 
i; Wakeley, Lost Chapters. 

Emek. See Beru-Emrex; Kuziz. 

Emerald (ABI, no phek, of uncertain signif.; Sept. 
dvSpaé, N.T. and Apocr. cpapaydoc), a precious stone, 
named first in the second row on the breast-plate of the 
high-priest (Exod. xxviii, 18; xxxix, 11), imported to 
Tyre from Syria (Ezek. xxvii, 16), used as a seal or 
signet (Eeclus. xxxii, 6), as an ornament of clothing 
and bedding (Ezek. xxviii, 13; Judg. x, 21), and 
spoken of as one of the foundations of Jerusalem (Rey. 
xxi, 19; Tob. xiii,16). The rainbow round the throne 
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is compared to emerald in Rey. iy, % 
opapaydivw). The Sept., Josephus, and Jerus, Targum 
understand by it the carbuncle. This name (in Greek 
denoting a live coal) the ancients gaye to several glow- 
ing red stones resembling live coals (Pliny, Hist. Nat. 
XXxii, 25; comp. Theophrast. De Lapid. 18), particular- 
ly rubies and garnets. See CARBUNCLE. The most 
valued of the carbuncles seems, however, to have been 
the Oriental garnet, a transparent red stone, with a 
violet shade, and strong vitreous lustre, It was en- 
grayed upon (Theophrast. 31), and was probably not so 
hard as the ruby, which, indeed, is the most beautiful 
and costly of the precious stones of a red color, but is 
so hard that it cannot easily be subjected to the gray- 
ing-tool. The Hebrew nophek, in the breast-plate of 
the high-priest, was certainly an engraved stone; and 
there is no evidence that the ancients could engrave 
the ruby, although this has in modern times been ac- 
complished (Rosenmiiller, Biblical Mineralogy, p. 32, 
33; Braunius, De Vest. Sacerdot. p. 523; Bellermann, 
Ueber die Urim u. Thummim, p. 48). See Brryu. 

The smaragdus of the New Test. was the generic 
name of twelve varieties of gems, some of which were 
probably true emeralds, while others seem to have been 
rather stones of the prasius or jasper kind, and still 
others no more than colored crystals and spars from 
copper mines. The statues, etc., of emerald mentioned 
by several ancient authors appear to have been noth- 
ing more than rock crystals, or even colored glass 
(Hill on Theophrast. de Lapid. 44; Moore’s Anc. Min- 
eral. p. 150). See Gem. 

The modern emerald is a species of beryl, of a beau- 
tiful green color, which occurs in primitive crystals, 
and is much valued for ornamental jewelry. The 
finest are obtained from Peru. The mines from which 
the ancients obtained emeralds are said to have existed 
in Egypt, near Mount Zabarah. (See the Penny Cyclo- 
padia, s. v. Beryl.) 

Em/’erods. See Hamorruorps. 


Emerson, John S., a Congregational minister and 
missionary, was born at Chester, N. H., in 1802; grad- 
uated at Dartmouth College in 1826, and studied the- 
ology at Andover. He had studied with special ref- 
erence to the missionary work, and went, under the 
auspices of the American Board, to the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, and was appointed to Waialua, Oahu, where he 
spent nearly the whole of his missionary life, laboring 
with zeal and success. For four years he was profess- 
or in the Lahainaluna seminary, and while there he 
prepared (with other writers) an English-Hawatan 
Dictionary. We died at Waialua March 28, 1867.— 
American Annual Cyclopedia, vii, 559. 

Emerson, Ralph, D.D., a Congregational divine 
and scholar, was born at Hollis, N. H., August 18,1787, 
and was educated at Yale College, where he graduated 
in 1811 with the highest honors of his class. After 
studying theology at Andover until 1814, he was tutor 
at Yale for a short time, and in 1816 became pastor at 
Norfolk, Conn. In 1827 he was chosen professor of 
Church history and pastoral theology at Andover, 
which office he held until 1854. He lived for five 
years at Newburyport, and then removed to Rockford, 
[llinois, where some of his children resided, and where 
he died, May 20,1863. As a teacher, he maintained a 
high character during his long service at Andover.— 
Congregational Quarterly, July, 1863. 

Emery, JAcquss ANDRE, an eminent French Ro- 
man Catholic divine, was born at Gex, August 27, 
1752, and studied in the Jesuits’ College at Macon, and 
also at St. Sulpice, Paris. He was ordained in 1756; 
became professor of theology at Orleans 1759 ; and af- 
terwards he held the chair of philosophy at Lyons ; in 
1776, superior of the seminary at Angers; 1784, head 
of the abbey of Boisgroland, and also head of the con- 
eregation of St.Sulpice. In 1789 he founded a sem- 
inary of his congregation at Baltimore, Maryland. 
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During the French Revolution he was imprisoned both 
at St. Pelagie and at the Conciergerie. In 1802 he re- 
sumed his place among the clergy of Paris, and de- 
voted himself to the restoration of the scattered and 
broken congregation of St.Sulpice. He died April 18, 
1811. Among his numerous writings are L’ Esprit de 
Leibnitz (Lyons, 1772, 2 vols. 12mo; Paris, 1804, 2 vols. 
8yo) :—Esprit de St. Thérese (3d edit. Avignon, 1825, 2 
vols. 12mo).—Hoefer, Now. Biogr. Generale, xv, 949 ; 
Wetzer und Welte, Kirchen-Lexikon, xii, 315. 

E’mim (Heb. Eymim’, D°72"%, terrors ; Sept.’Op- 
peator and ‘Oppety ; Auth. Vers. ‘‘ Emims’’), a numer- 
ous and warlike tribe of the ancient Canaanites, of gi- 
gantic stature, defeated by Chedorlaomer and his allies 
in the plain of Kiriathaim ; they occupied, in the time 
of Abraham, the country east of the Jordan, afterwards 
possessed by the Moabites (Gen. xiv, 5; Deut. ii, 10, 
11). See Canaan. An ingenious writer in the Jour. 
of Sac. Lit. (April, 1852, p: 55 sq.; Jan. 1853, p. 296) 
argues, but upon rather slender grounds, that their 
original title was Shettim, and identifies them with the 
Chetta so often referred to in the Egyptian inscrip- 
tions. It would appear, from a comparison of Gen. 
xiv, 5-7 with Deut. ii, 10-12, 20-23, that the whole 
country east of Jordan was, in primitive times, held by 


a race of giants, all probably of the same stock, com- | 


prehending the Rephaim on the north, next the Zuzim, 
after them the Emim, and then the Horim on the 
south; and that afterwards the kingdom of Bashan 
embraced the territories of the first ; the country of the 
Ammonites, the second; that of the Moabites, the third; 
while Edom took in the mountains of the Horim. The 
whole of them were attacked and pillaged by the East- 
ern kings who destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah. See 
Repuaim. The Emim were related to the Anakim, 
and were generally called by the same name; but 
their conquerors, the Moabites, termed them Emim— 
that is, ‘‘ Terrible men’’ (Deut. ii, 11)—most probably 
on account of their fierce aspect. See ANAKIM. 


Eminence, a title of the Romish cardinals, first 
given to them by Urban VIII, to endow them with a 
rank equal to that of the spiritual princes of Europe, 
and of the grand masters of the knights of St. John and 
of Malta. See CARDINALS. 


Emlyn, Tuomas, an English Nonconformist the- 
ologian, was born May 27,1663, at Stamford, in Lin- 
colnshire; made chaplain 1683 by the countess of 
Donegal. In 1691 he became assistant to Mr. Boyce 
in the congregation of Nonconformists in Wood Street, 
Dublin. Having imbibed and preached Arian doc- 


trines, he was deprived of his functions, and fined and | 
Restored to liberty, he con- | 


imprisoned for two years. 
tinued to preach and to write in favor of Arianism 
until his death, July 30,1743. His Works were col- 
lected and published in London, 1746 (8 vols. 8yo). 
Waterland notices Emlyn’s writings frequently (see 
the Index to his works, 6 vols. 8yo). See also Dorner, 
Person of Christ (Edinb. transl.), div. ii, vol. iii, 357. 

Emman‘uél (‘Eypavound), a Grecized form 
(Matt. i, 23) of the name Immanurn (q. v.). 

Em’maiis (Eppaote, prob. from 25724, hot baths, 
see Gen. xxxvi, 24), the name of three places in Pal- 
estine. 

1. A village («opm) 60 stadia (A. V. ‘‘furlongs’’) or 


7% miles from Jerusalem, noted for our Lord’s inter- | 


“view with two disciples on the day of his resurrection 
(Luke xxiv, 13). The same place is mentioned by 
Josephus (War, vii, 6, 6), and placed at the same dis- 
tance from Jerusalem, in stating that Vespasian left 
800 soldiers in Judea, to whom he gave the village of 
Ammaiis (Appaovc). The direction, however, is not 
given in either passage. Eusebius and Jerome (Qno- 
mast, 8. v.’Byysaodvc, Emmaus) hold that it is identical 
with Wicopolis [see No. 2, below]; and they were fol- 
lowed by all geographers down to the commencement 
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of the 14th century (Reland, Palest. p. 758). Then, ° 


for some reason, it began to be supposed that the site 


| of Emmaus was at the little village of Kubeibeh, about 


3 miles W. of Neby Samwil, the eminence N.W. of 
Jerusalem (Maundeville, in Karly Travels in Palestine, 
p.175; Ludolph. de Suchem, Jtiner. ; Quaresmius, ii, 
719; Robinson, Bib. Res. iii, 66, note). Mr. Williams 
regards Kuriet el-Enab as the true location (Journal of 
Philology, iv, 26), and Thomson inclines to the same 
position (Land and Book, ii, 308); but this view has 
little to recommend it, and the locality is otherwise 
appropriated. See KirsATH-Jearim. Schwarz thinks 
it different from Nicopolis, and that it is mentioned in 
the Talmud as Barur Chayil (2°70 “ANZ, i. e. chosen 
of the army) or Gibbor Chayil (b> TADS, i. e. heroes of 
the army, as being occupied by Roman veterans), a 
name that he finds in ‘“‘some ruins which the Arabs 
call Barburaia, S. of Saris, 74 Eng. miles from Jeru- 
salem’’ (Palest. p. 117,118); but no such name appears 
on Van de Velde’s Map (which lays down Saris at 7 
miles N. of W. from Jerusalem). In this uncertainty, 
the monkish identification with el-Kubeibeh (“the lit- 
tle dome’’) may for the present be acquiesced in. 
This corresponds sufficiently in distance from Jerusa- 
lem (Raumer, Paldst. p. 169), being 7500 paces (Coto- 
vicus, p. 815), or 23 hours to the N.W. (Van de Velde, 
Memoir, p. 309) ; and containing the ruins of a convent 
and church (Tobler, Topograph. von. Jerus. ii, 540), al- 
though Dr. Robinson describes it (Bib. Res. ii, 394) as 
‘¢q village built up by the government of Gaza on a 
stony, barren hill, without anything to mark it par- 
ticularly as an ancient site.’’ On the evangelical in- 
cident at this place there are treatises in Latin by 
Harenberg (in his Otia Gandersh. p. 41-60); Walch 
(Jen.1754). Zschokke (Das neutest. Emmaus beleuchtet, 
Schaffh. 1865) argues at length in favor of the modern 
traditionary site; and the chief building on the spot, 
known as the ‘‘castrum Arnoldi,” has lately been 
bought by some zealous Catholics as a ‘‘holy place” 
(Bibliotheca Sacra, July, 1866, p. 517). 

2. Emmaus (Eppaotc, 1 Mace. iii, 40, ete; “Appa- 
otc, Josephus, War, ii, 20, 4) or NrcopPo.is, a town in 
the plain of Philistia, at the foot of the mountains of 
Judah (Jerome, in Dan. viii), 22 Roman miles from 
Jerusalem, and 10 from Lydda (/tin. Hieros. ed. Hes- 
sel, p. 600; Reland, Palest. p. 309). . The name does 
not occur in the O. T.; but the town rose to impor- 
tance during the later history of the Jews, and was a 
place of note in the wars of the Asmonexans. It was 
fortified by Baechides, the general of Antiochus Epiph- 
anes, when he was engaged in the war with Jonathan 
Maccabeeus (Josephus, Ant. xiii, 1, 3; 1 Macc. ix, 50), 
It was in the plain beside this city that Judas Macca- 
beus so signally defeated the Syrians with a mere 


| 60. Under the Romans, Emmaus became the capital 


of a toparchy (Josephus, War, iii, 3,5; Pliny, v, 14). 
It was burned by the Roman general Varus about 
A.D. 4. In the 3d century (about A.D. 220) it was 
rebuilt through the exertions of Julius Africanus, the 
well-known Christian writer, and then received the 
name Nicopolis. Eusebius and Jerome frequently re- 
fer to it in defining the positions of neighboring towns 
and villages (Chron. Pas, ad A.C. 223 ; Reland, p. 759), 
Early writers mention a fountain at Emmaus, famous 
far and wide for its healing virtues (Sozomen, /Hist. 
Eccl. v. 21); the cause of this Theophanes ascribes to 
the fact that our Lord on one occasion washed his feet 
in it (Chron. p. 41). The Crusaders still called it Ni- 
copolis, but confounded it with a small fortress farther 
south, on the Jerusalem road, now called Latron (Will. 
Tyr. Hist, vii, 24). A small, miserable village called 
*Amuwéds still occupies the site of the ancient city. It 
stands on the western declivity of a low, rocky hill 
commanding the plain, and contains the ruins of an 
old church a little south of the village, also two copi- 
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medicinal spring (Robinson, Researches, ii, 363; Later 
Res. p. 146, 147; Thomson, Land and Book, ii, 290). 

Dr. Robinson has recently revived the old theory 
that the Emmaus of Luke is identical with Nicopolis, 
and has supported it with his wonted learning, but not 
with his wonted conclusiveness (Bib. Res. iii, 65, 66; 
Later Res. p. 148). He endeavors to cast doubts on 
the accuracy of the reading é£/jcovra in Luke xxiv, 13, 
because several uncial MSS. and a few unimportant 
cursive MSS. insert éxaroyv, thus making the ‘distance 
160 stadia, which would nearly correspond to the dis- 
tance of Nicopolis. But the best MSS. have not this 
word, and the best critics regard it as an interpolation. 
There is a strong probability that some copyist who 
was acquainted with the city, but not the village of 
Emmaus, tried thus to reconcile Scripture with his 
ideas of geography. The opinions of Eusebius, Jerome, 
and their followers, on a point such as this, are not of 
very great authority. When the xame of any noted 
place agreed with one in the Bible they were not al- 
ways careful to see whether the postion corresponded 
in like manner. Emmaus-Nicopolis being a noted city 
in their day, they were led somewhat rashly to con- 
found it with the Emmaus of the Gospel. The cir- 
cumstances of the narrative are plainly opposed to 
the identity. The two disciples, having journeyed 
from Jerusalem to Emmaus in part of a day (Luke 
xxiv, 28, 29), left the latter again after the evening 
meal, and reached Jerusalem before it was very late 
(ver. 33, 42, 43). Now, if we take into account the 
distance, and the nature of the road, leading up a steep 
and difficult mountain, we must admit that such a 
journey could not be accomplished in less. than from 
six to seven hours, sc that they could not have arrived 
in Jerusalem tilllong past midnight. This fact seems 
conclusive against the identity of Nicopolis and the 
Emmaus of Luke (Reland, Palest. p. 427 sq.; Van de 
Velde,- Memoir, p. 309).—Smith, s. v. 

3. The name Emmaus, or Ammaus (‘Apypaove), was 
also borne by a village of Galilee close to Tiberias ; 
probably the ancient HaAmmATH (q.v.), i. e. hot springs 
—of which name Emmaus was but a corruption. The 
hot springs still remained in the time of Josephus, and 
are mentioned by him as giving name to the place 
(War, iv, 1, 3; Ant. xviii, 2, 3). 


Em/’mer (Ey), given (1 Esdr. ix, 21) as the 
name of one of the priests whose ‘‘ sons” had married 
foreign wives after the exile, in place of the IMMER 
(q. v.) of the Heb. text (Ezra x, 20). 


Emmeran or Emmeram, a bishop of Poitiers in 
the 7th century. He left his see for the purpose of 
missionary labors in Hungary, but is said to have 
stopped in Bavaria three years, at the request of duke 
Theodo, to purify the Christianity of that duchy, where 
it was sadly mixed with paganism. After this he con- 
tinued his journey to Rome, and was waylaid and mur- 
dered by a son of the duke (Sept. 22, 652), because the 
daughter of the latter, Uta, claimed to have been dis- 
honored by Emmeran. After his death, a clergyman, 
Wulflaich by name, maintained the innocence of Em- 
meran, saying that the latter, shortly before his death, 
had told him that, in order to help Uta, he had allowed 
her to name him as seducer, though the real culprit 
was Sieghart, the son of a judge. This statement of 
Wulflaich is said to have induced Theodo to bury him 
with great honors, and to exile his son to Hungary. 
Emmeran was soon venerated as a saint, and became 


one of the patron saints of the city and diocese of Rat-), 


He is commemorated in the Church of Rome 
on the 22d of September. On pictures he is repre- 
sented as a bishop with a ladder. The accounts of 
Emmeran are very confused and conflicting; the best 
one is given by Canisius, Lectiones A ntique, iii, 1. See 


isbon. 


Neander, Ch. Hist. iii, 39; Herzog, Real-Fncyclop. iii, | 


779; Wetzer u. Welte, Kérchen-Lea. iii, 558. 
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ous fountains, one of which is doubtless the ancient 
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' Emmons, Narwanart, D.D.; one of the found- 
ers of a new school in Calvinistic theology, was born 
April 20 (O. S.), 1745, at East Haddam, Conn., a town 
which was also the birthplace of the missionary broth- 
ers David and John Brainerd, of President Edward 
Dorr Griffin and his brother George D. Griffin, Esq., 
of the jurist Jeremiah Gates Brainard and the poet 
James Brainard Taylor. He was the sixth son, and 
the twelfth and youngest child of his parents. He 
entered Yale College in 1763, and was graduated with 
honor in 1767.. Among his classmates were Goy. John 
Treadwell, the poet John Trumbull, Professor Samuel 
Wales, and Dr. Joseph Lyman, who, as long as they 
lived, exhibited a high degree of reverence for Dr, Em- 
mons. _He studied theology first with Rev. Nathan 
Strong, of Coventry, Conn., and afterwards with Rey. 
Dr. John Smalley, of Berlin, Conn., a divine who had 
been a pupil of Dr. Joseph Bellamy, and who exerted 
more influence than perhaps any other man in shaping 
the theological opinions of young Emmons.—In 1769 
Emmons was approbated as a preacher, and on the 
20th of April, 1773, was ordained pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church in Franklin, Mass. He remained 
sole pastor of this church fifty-four years, and an ac- 
tive member of it sixty-seven years and five months. 
Among the members of the council which ordained 
him were his two special friends, Rey. Dr. Hopkins, of 
Newport, R. I., and Rey. Dr. Hart, of Preston, Conn., 
a son-in-law of Dr. Bellamy. During his active pas- 
torate at Franklin he was favored with three revivals 
of religion, one in 1784, one in 1794, and one in 1808-9, 
In the first of these revivals about seventy persons, in 
the second about thirty, and in the third about forty 
were thought to have consecrated themselves to Christ. 
One of his aphorisms was, ‘‘ The seed which a faithful 
laborer sows is apt to come up when he retires from 
the field;’’ and as soon as Dr. Emmons was relieved 
of his sole pastorate at Franklin, he was gladdened by 
a fourth revival, in which thirty-six persons were add- 
ed to his church, and after nine or ten years he re- 
joiced in a fifth ingathering of the fruits which he had 
planted. He lived to see nearly four hundred of his 
parishioners profess their faith in Christ. One of 
them, Rey. Dr. Blake, has recorded: ‘‘ Hardly a case 
of defection from the truth has ever occurred among 
those who were turned unto God under Dr. Emmons’s 
ministry.” His examinations of candidates for church- 
membership were very rigid.—A large part of his in- 
fluence on the churches has been exerted through his 
theological pupils. Between eighty-six and a hun- 
dred young men were guided by him in their studies 
preparatory to the Christian ministry. Of these pu- 
pils several became useful as professors in our colleges 
and theological seminaries ; many, as sound and strong 
preachers. Forty-six of them are noticed in the bio- 
graphical dictionaries of eminent men. His impress 
upon them was decided and permanent. They were 
often called Emmonites.—Although he was an adept 
in metaphysical abstractions, yet he aimed to be a 
practical man, not only in his influence on his pupils, 
but also in the general affairs of the Church and the 
State, He was the first president, and a father, if not 
the father of the Massachusetts Missionary Society, 
which was the parent of many philanthropic institu- 
tions. He was also one of the original editors of the 
Massachusetts Missionary Magazine, which was the 
germ’ of the present Missionary Herald. We was 
among the foremost in starting various trains of influ- 
ence which have now become parts of our history. 
When. the masonic fraternity was most popular, he 
was a zealous anti-mason. When anti-slavery was 
most generally denounced, he was an active abolition- 
ist. It was often his lot to be an advocate of the 
weaker party. He was a decided Federalist in poli- 
tics, and produced a great excitement by some of his 
political writings. He seldom visited his parishion- 
ers, still he was remarkable for his knowledge of their 
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secular as well as teligious affairs, He was a man of 
authority in his parish, faithful, often stern, yet be- 
loved.—It is as an author, however, that he has exert- 
ed his greatest influence on the churches. He pub- 
lished during his life more than seven thousand copies 
of nearly two hundred sermons, besides four elaborate 
dissertations and more than a hundred essays for the 
magazines of his day.. He must have preached nearly 
or quite six thousand times, and at his death a part 
only of his discourses were collected and published in 
six octavo volumes; to these a seventh volume was 
afterwards added. - At a still subsequent period a new 
and enlarged edition of his sermons was published in 
six volumes. — The first edition of his works was intro- 
duced with a memoiy byhis ‘son-in-law, Rev. Jacob 
Ide, D.D., of Medway, Mass. ; the second edition with 
a memoir by E. A. Park, of Andover, Mass.—He be- 
gan to study in 1762; he ceased to preach in 1827: 
during these sixty-five years he was an earnest, pa- 
tient, and singularly methodical applicant to books. 
During ten of the years which followed his resigna- 
tion of his active pastorate he continued to be an as- 
siduous reader, although he relaxed his habits of in- 
tense energetic study. It may be safely affirmed, then, 
that he devoted seventy-five years to the perusal of 
books, the meditation on their contents, and the writ- 
ing on themes suggested by them. He was accustom- 
ed to spend ten, twelve, or fourteen hours daily in his 
room with his book or pen in hand. He had a place 
for everything, and kept’ everything in its place. He 
was temperate in his diet, regular in all his habits, 
and, although he took no physical exercise, he enjoyed 
uninterrupted health during his long and laborious 
life. He was distinguished for his punctuality, pre- 
cision, definiteness, and sharpness of mind, keen analy- 
sis, self-consistency, wit, frankness, honesty, profound 
reverence for the truth. He was tenacious of old 
usages, and went so far as to continue to wear the an- 
tique dress, even the three-cornered hat, as long as he 
appeared in public. He was an original thinker, and 
formed his theological system with rare independence 
of mind. He coincided in opinion with Dr. Samuel 
Hopkins, of Newport, more nearly than with any pre- 
ceding divine. A sketch of his theological system 
will be given in the subsequent notice of Dr, Hopkins. 
It may be here remarked, however, that he considered 
himself not a high, nor a low, but a consistent Calvinist ; 
and, so far as his speculations were novel, they were 
mainly designed to make the Genevan scheme consist- 
ent with itself. On one Sabbath, for instance, he would 
use so bold language in advocating the doctrine of 
decrees as might induce some to call him a Fatalist ; 
and on a following Sabbath he would use so bold 
language in advocating the doctrine of free-will as 
might induce some to call him a Pelagian; and on a 
third Sabbath he would employ his ingenuity in recon- 
ciling his statements on the agency of God with his 
statements on the free agency of man. This ingenui- 
ty in harmonizing such views as are often pronounced 
irreconcilable, was a main source of the interest excit- 
ed in him.—Dr. Emmons died on the 23d of September, 
1840, at the age of ninety-five years and five months. 
He retained his faculties to a surprising degree until 
his death, and few men haye ever left the world with a 
more unfaltering and solid faith in Christ.—In 1775 he 
was married to his first wife, who, with her two chil- 
dren, died in1778. In 1779 he was married to his sec- 
ond wife, by whom he had five children, two of whom 
survived him. She was the step-daughter of Rey. Dr. 
Samuel Hopkins, of Hadley, Mass., and thus he became 
the brother-in-law of Rey. Dr. Spring, of Newburyport, 
Mass., Rey. Dr. Austin, president of Burlington Col- 
lege, Rey. Leonard Worcester, and Rey. Mr. Riddel, 
four strong Hopkinsian divines. In 1831, when he was 
eighty-six years of age, he was married to his third 
wife, the widow of his former friend, Rey. Mr. Mills, of 
Sutton, Mass. (E. A. P.) 
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Em/’/mor (Epo v. r. Epp), a Grecized. form 
(Acts vii, 16) of the name of Hamor (q. v.), the father 
of Shechem (Gen. xxxiv, 2). 

Emperor (Lat. imperator, general), a title common 
(in its Lat. form) to all governors who had paramount 
jurisdiction within a given province (Smith, Dict. of 
Class. Antig. s. v. Imperium), but technically assumed 
as a prenomen first by Julius Cesar (Sueton. Jul. 76), 
as affecting supreme power, and historically attributed 
to his successors, the heads of the so-styled Roman 
Empire (q. v.). They were also designated as Cax- 
SAR (q. v.).’ We are here chiefly concerned with them 
as they came in contact with the Christian religion in 
the character of persecutors or patrons. See PERSE- 
cuTion. (See Baldwin, Edicta vett. principum Roman. 
de Christianis, Hal. 1727 [also in Heineccii Jurispr. 
Rom. i, 1374 sq.]; Crause, De Romanorum imperatori- 
bus hereticis, Ziz. 1674; Hebenstreit, De primis Chris- 
tianis imperatoribus, Jen. 1702; Heineccius, De minis- 
tris Cesarum Christianis, Hal. 1712; also Hirt, De im- 
peratorum ante Constant. erga Christianos favore, Jen. 
1758; Koepke, De statu Christianorum sub impp. Berol. 
1828). 

The following is a complete list of the Roman em- 
perors, with their respective dates of accession. See 
each name of ecclesiastical interest in its alphabetical 


place. 
B.C. A.D. A.D. 
31. Augustus. 363. Jovian. 842. Michael IIL 
A.D. 867. Basil I, 


Western Empire. 886. Leo VI. 
364. Valentinian J. | (911. Constantine 


14. Tiberius, 
37. Caligula. 


41, Claudius I. (367. Gratian. VIL. 

54. Nero. \375. Valentinian II.| | 911. Alexander. 
6S. Galba. 392. Theodosius I. |< 919. Romanus I. 
69. Otho. 395. Honorius. 944. Constantine 
69. Vitellius. 23. Theodosius IT. | VEL 

69. Vespasian, /|425. Valentinian 944. Stephanus. 
76. Titus. Ill. 959. Romanus IT. 
81. Domitian, |455. Petronius. 963. Nicephorus 
96. Nerva. \455. Avitus. IL. 

98. Trajan. 457. Majorian. . John I. 


9, Basil IT. 
976. Constantine 


117. Hadrian. 461. Libius. 
88. Antoninus. (467, Anthemius. 


161. M. Aurelius. |472. Olybrius. Ix. 

{et LuciusVerus. 473. Glycerius. 1028. Romanus III, 
180. Commodus, |474. Julius. 1034. Michael IV. 
193. Pertinax. 475. Romulus. 1041. Michael V. 
193, Julian. . 1042. Zoe : - 
193; Niger. Eastern Empire. pes ths 
193. Severus. 364. Valens. 1042. Constantine 
211, Caracalla, 37S. TheodosiusI. Xo 
211. Geta. 395, Arcadius, 1054. Theodora. 
217. Macrinus. 40S. Theodosius IT, | 1056, Michael VL 
21S. Elagabalus. /450. Marcian, 1057. Tsaae I. 

229, Alexander. |457. Leo I. 1059, Constantine 
235, Maximin I. (474. Leo. IT. xT. 

237. Gordian. 474. Zeno. 1067. Romanus IV. 
{er Maximus, j491. Anastasius. 1071. Michael VIL. 
237. Balbinus. 51S. Justin I. 1078. Nicephorus 

238, Gordian, jun. /52T. Justinian I. III. 
244, Philip. 565. Justin IT. 1081. Alexis I. 
S10 Dackae: 5tS. Tiberius II. 11148. John IL. 

f251. Gallus. 582. Mauricius. 1148. Manuel I, 

(252. Volusian, 602. Phocas. 1181. Alexis TT. 
952. Aamilian. 610. Heraclius I. 1183. Andronicus 

f253. Valerian. 641. Constantine or} I 


(260, Gallienus. Heraclius IL| 1185. Isaac II. 
268. Claudius I. |641. Meracleonas. 1195. Alexis ITI, 


270. Quintillus, |641. Constans IT. 1203. Alexis LY. 
270. Aurelian. 668, Constantine 1204, Alexis V. 
275. Tacitus. IV. 


ss Latin Emperors of 
Se. cue I. Constantinople. 
8, Absimarus. 1204. Baldwin I. 
. Justinian IT, | 1206. Henry, 
. Philippicus. lp Peter. 
. Anastasius IT. | 1221. Robert. 


278. Florianus. 
277. Probus. 

2. Carus. 

3. Carinus. 

3. Numerianus. 
4, Diocletian. 


292. Constantius, |7 


9. 
1386. Maximian. 


292. Galerius. 
(305. Valerius. 
1305. Maximin II. 

306. Constantine. 
1307 Licinius. 

337. Constantine, 

jun. 

337. Constantius. 

837. Constans. 

d61. Julian, apos- 


- Leo III. 

. Constantine V 
{Artavasdes]. 

775. Leo IV. 

780. ConstantineVI. 

797. Irene. 

S02. Nicephorus. 

S11. Stauracius. 

S11. Michael I. 

813. Leo V. 

$20. Michael IT. 


tate. 


3. TheodosiusIII.| 1228. Baldwin I. 


Greek Emperors of 

Niceea. 

1206. Theodorus I. 

1222. John IIT. 

1255. Theodorus 
18 

1259. John IV. 

1260. Michael VIII. 


Greek Emperors of 
Constantinople. 


829. Theophilus. 


1261. Michael VIIL 


i; EMORY ~ 


A.D. A.D. 

1832. Andronicus | 1384. Manuel IT. 
Te 1425. John VII. 

1341. John V. 1445. Constantine 

1347. John VI. XIII. 


A.D. 
‘in Andronicus 
IL. 


1294, Michael IX. 


Emory, John, D.D., a bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Queen Anne County, 
Maryland, April 11,1789. After completing his aca- 
demical education at Washington College, he studied 
law, and was admitted to the bar at nineteen years of 
age. His great ability was soon manifest; he came 
rapidly into practice, and had every prospect of early 
success. But he had passed through a decided religious 
experience before his admission to the bar, and soon 
after decided, in opposition to the will of his father, to 
enter the ministry. In 1810 he was received on trial 
in the Philadelphia Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. He soon established a reputation for 
pre-eminence in all the qualities of a true Christian 
minister. From 1813 to 1824 he filled the most impor- 
tant pastoral stations in the Methodist Connection in 
America, his appointments being as follows: 1811, 
Cambridge Circuit; 1812, Talbot Circuit; 1813-14, 
Philadelphia ; 1815, Wilmington ; 1816-17, Union 
Church, Philadelphia; 1818-19, Washington; 1820- 
21, Annapolis; 1822, Hagerstown; 1823, Baltimore. 
In 1816 he was elected to the General Conference, and 
he was a member of every subsequent General Confer- 
ence until his death, except that of 1824. In 1820 he 
was sent as a delegate from the American to the Brit- 
ish Conference, and discharged the delicate duties of 
his mission to the entire satisfaction of the churches. 
From 1824 to 1832 he was book-agent and editor for 
the Methodist Episcopal Church at New York. . In this 
post his rare combination of intellectual power and cul- 
ture with business habits was pre-eminently displayed. 
To none of the eminent men who have held this office 
is the Methodist Book Concern more indebted for its 
present greatness than to Dr. Emory. . In the lan- 
guage of Bishop Waugh, ‘‘ The two great objects which 
Dr. Emory aimed to accomplish were, first, the extin- 
guishment of the debts due from the concern, and, sec- 
ond, the actual sale of the stock on hand, and especial- 
ly that part of it which was daily depreciating, because 
of the injuries which were constantly being sustained 
by it, in the scattered and exposed state in which most 
of it wasfound. The ability, skill, diligence, and per- 
severance which he displayed in the measures devised 
by him for the accomplishment of these objects have 
seldom been equaled, and perhaps never surpassed by 
the most practiced business man. His success was 
complete. Before the meeting of the General Confer- 
ence he had canceled all the obligations of the institu- 
tion which had been so opportunely intrusted to his su- 
pervision. He had greatly enlarged the annual divi- 
dends to an increased number of conferences. He had 
purchased several lots of ground for a more enlarged 
and eligible location of the establishment, and had 
erected a large four story brick building as a part of 
the improvements intended to be put on them, for the 
whole of which he had paid. It was his high honor, 
and also his enviable satisfaction, to report to the Gen- 
eral Conference, for the first time, that its Book Con- 
cern was no longer in debt.’ He originated the 
“Publishing Fund” and ‘‘ The Methodist Quarterly 
Review,’ and abolished entirely the sale of books on 
commission. 

In 1832 he was elected a bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and entered upon his duties at once, 
not only by attending the annual Conferences, but also 
by general attention to the interests of the Church. 
He was especially active with regard to education, and 
had a large share in the organization of Dickinson Col- 
lege. -In addition to this, he drew up the outline ofa 
plan for an education society in the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, which he designed to aid ministers and 
others in educating their sons. Soon after his election 
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to the episcopacy Dr. Emory devised a course of study 
for candidates for deacons’ and elders’ orders, in which, 
with his usual discretion, he did not hazard everything 
by attempting too much. The Troy Conference of 
1835 was the last which he attended. On the 16th of 
December in that year he was thrown from his car- 
riage, about two miles from his own house (Reisters- 
town, Md.), at seven o’clock A.M., and at half past 
seven in the evening he died. 

Bishop Emory was a man of great talent and large 
cultivation. As a scholar, he was-accurate and pro- 
found ; as a preacher, he was clear and convincing ; 
as an administrative officer, he hardly had a superior 
in any church, As a controversial writer, he was dis- 
tinguished for logical directness and for fairness to his 
adversaries. In 1817 he published two pamphlets in 
reply to bishop White’s Odjections against Personal As- 
surance by the Holy Spirit; and in 1818, another, enti- 
tled The Divinity of Christ vindicated against the Cavils 
of Mr. John Wright. The period from 1818 to 1830 
was one of great excitement in the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church on various points of Church polity, and in 
all the controversy Dr. Emory bore a distinguished 
part. A large party wished to have the office of pre- 
siding elder made elective; he fell into the ranks of 
that party, and, at the General Conference of 1820, he 
opposed vigorously a theory which gave the bishops a 
right to veto the acts of the General Conference. In 
the later conferences as to lay representation he was 
the principal writer, publishing, in 1824, The Defence 
of our Fathers, in reply to A. M‘Caine, a very vigorous 
and powerfully written work. After his death there 
appeared from his pen The Episcopal Controversy. Re- 
viewed (New York, 1838, 8yo), edited by his son, Rob- 
ert Emory, from an unpublished manuscript; it is a 
luminous sketch, in reply to bishop Onderdonk’s Epis- 
copacy tested by Scripture. Most of the original articles 
in the first two volumes of the Methodist Quarterly Re- 
view were written by him.—Life of Bishop Emory, by 
his eldest son (N. Y. 1840, 8vo); M‘Clintock, in AZeth- 
odist Quarterly Review, 1842, p. 62 sq.; Sprague, An- 
nals, vii, 486; Stevens, History of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, vol. iv. 

Emory, Robert, D.D., son of the preceding, an 
eminent Methodist minister and scholar, was born in 
Philadelphia, July 29,1814. His early education was 
superintended by his father. In 1827 he entered Co- 
lumbia College, New York, where he graduated in 1831 
with the highest honors and medals of his class. He 
then entered upon the study of law, first in the law 
school of Yale College, and afterwards in the office of 
the Hon. Reverdy Johnson, of Baltimore. In 1834 he 
was elected professor of ancient languages at Dickin- 
son College, Carlisle, and entered upon his duties there 
with great zeal. In 1839 he was admitted on trial in 
the Baltimore Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; in 1841 he was appointed to the Baltimore 
city station ; and in 1842 he was appointed acting pres- 
ident of Dickinson College, during the absence of the 
president (Dr. Durbin). In 1844 he was appointed 
presiding elder of the Carlisle District ; and in 1845 he 
was made president of Dickinson College. In the 
same year the degree of D.D. was conferred upon him 
by Columbia College. ™ 1847 he attended the session 
of the Evangelical Alliance held at London, and few 
of the delegates made a greater impression upon the 
body. His health showed signs of failure during this 
year, and he spent the winter following in the West 
Indies. “But he continued to decline, and on his re- 
turn homeward he died in Baltimore, May 18, 1848. 
Dr. Emory was one of those rare men in whom the hu- 
man faculties, both moral and intellectual, seem to ap- 
proach perfection, and to reach almost complete har- 
mony of action. THis classical scholarship was thor- 
ough and accurate; his mind was at once logical and 
comprehensive, and his general culture was wide and 
generous. His religious experience was, in many re- 
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spects, similar to that of President Edwards, and ripen- 
ed into similar fulness and serenity. As a preacher he 
was luminous, earnest, and successful. As a college 
officer he was seldom rivaled. | ‘“‘ His power. of goy- 
ernment was unsurpassed: he seemed born to com- 
mand. In him prudence and independence met to 
form that rare combination so essential to one who 
rules. This remark finds its illustration and proof in 
his government of the college, to whose interests he 
devoted so much of his brief earthly life. While he 
shrunk from no responsibility of his position, he was 
still careful to maintain that position by devising the 
best means to meet responsibility. Though many 
felt the weight of the sceptre in his hand, yet the con- 
viction that it was wielded by a strong man, and in the 
fear of the Lord, conciliated esteem. As president of 
the college, as in every other position, he rose rapidly, 
both before the public and in the college; and the last 
year in which his name appeared in connection with 
that office was the most prosperous in the history of 
the institution. The students honored him even to 
reverence, and regarded him as standing on a moral 
and intellectual eminence toward which the indolent 
and unworthy must not even look, and to which the 
noblest and best among them ought eagerly to aspire.” 
Tn 1841 he published A Life of the Rev. John Emory, 
D.D, (N.Y. 8yo); in 1843, an elaborate History of the 
Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church (N.Y. 
12mo). He left unfinished an Analysis of Butler's 
Analogy, which was completed by the Rey. G. R. 
Crooks, D.D..(N. Y. Harpers, 1856, 8vo), and which is 
the best analysis of the Analogy that has ever appear- 
ed.— Minutes of Conferences, 1849 ; Sprague, Annals, 
vii, 828. 

Emotion (emoveo, to move out) ‘‘is often used as 
synonymous with feeling. Strictly taken, it means ‘a 
state of feeling which, while it does not spring directly 
from an affection of body, manifests its existence and 
character by some sensible effect upon the body.’ . An 
emotion differs from a sensation by its not originating 
in a state of body; and from a cognition, by its being 
pleasurable or painful, _ Emotions, like other states of 
feeling, imply knowledge. Something beautiful or de- 


formed, sublime or ridiculous, is known and contem- | 


plated ; and on the contemplation springs up the ap- 
propriate feeling, followed by the characteristic ex- 
pression of countenance, or attitude, or manner. — In 
themselves considered, emotions can scarcely be called 
springs of action. ‘The feelings of beauty, grandeur, 
and whatever else is comprehended under the name of 
taste, do not lead to action, but terminate in delightful 
contemplation, which constitutes the essential distine- 
tion between them and the moral sentiments, to which, 
in some points of view, they may doubtless be likened’ 
(Mackintosh, Dissert. p. 238). Emotions tend rather, 
while they last, to fix attention on the objects or oceur- 
rences which have excited them. . In many instances, 
however, emotions are succeeded by desires to obtain 
possession of the objects which awaken them, or to re- 
move ourselves: from the presence ‘of such objects. 
When an emotion is thus succeeded by some degree of 
desire, it forms, according to Lord Kames, a passion, 
and becomes, according to its nature, a powerful and 
permanent spring of action. Emotions, then, are 
awakened through the medium of the intellect, and 
are varied and modified by the conception we form of 
the objects to which they refer. . Emotions manifest 
their existence and character by sensible effects upon 
the body. Emotions, in themselves and by themselves, 
lead to quiescence and contemplation rather than ac- 
tivity ; but they combine with springs of action, and 
give to them a character and a coloring. What is 
said to be done from surprise or shame has its proper 
spring—the surprise or shame being concomitant” (Dr, 
Chalmers, Sketches of Mental and Moral Philosophy, p. 
88).—Fleming, Vocabulary of Philosophy, s.v. 
Empedocles, an ancient philosopher of Agrigen- 
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tum, ‘distinguished himself by his knowledge of natu- 
ral history and medicine, and his talents for philosoph- 
ical poetry. It is generally believed that he perished 
in the crater of Atna. Some suppose him to have 
been a disciple of Pythagoras or Archytas (Diog. 
Laert. viii, 54 sq.); others, of Parmenides.. He cannot 
have been an immediate scholar of the first, inasmuch 
as Aristotle (Wet. i, 3) represents him as contemporary 
with, but younger than Anaxagoras, and because he 
appears to have been the’ master of Gorgias. . His 
philosophy, which he described in a didactic poem, of 
which only fragments haye come down to us, com- 
bined the elements of various systems, most nearly 
approaching that of Pythagoras and Heraclitus, but 
differing from the latter, principally, 1. Inasmuch as 
Empedocles more expressly recognises four elements, 
earth, water, air, and fire: these elements (compare 


| his system, in this respect, with that of Anaxagoras) 


he affirmed not to be simple in their nature, and as- 
signed the most important place to fire. 2. Besides 
the principle of concord (¢iAia), opposed to that of dis- 
cord (veikoc) (the one being the source of union and 
good, the other of their opposites), he admitted into his 
system necessity also, to explain existing phenomena. 
To the first of these principles he attributed the origi- 
nal composition of the elements. - The material world 
(spaipoc, piypma) he believed, as a whole, to be divine, 
but in the swblunar portion of it he detected a consider- 
able admixture of evil and imperfection. He taught 
that at some future day all things must again sink into 
chaos. He advanced a subtle and scarcely intelligible 
theory of the active and passive affections of things 
(comp. Plato, Menon. ed. Steph. p. 76, C. D.; Arist. De 
Gener. et Corr. i, 8; Fragm. ap. Sturz. v, 117), and 
drew a distinction between the world as presented to 
our senses (kéop0¢ atoS76c), and that which he pre- 
sumed to be the type of it, the intellectual world (kéa- 
flog vonroc). He looked for the principle of life in 
fire, admitting, at the same time, the existence of a 
Divine Being pervading the universe. From this su- 
perior intelligence he believed the demones to emanate, 
to whose nature the human soul is allied. Man is a 
fallen demon. There will be a return to unity, a trans- 
migration of souls, and a change of forms. The soul 
he defined to consist in a combination of the four ele- 
ments (because cognition depends upon the similarity 
of the subject and object), and its seat he pronounced 
to be principally the blood’ (Tennemann, Manual Hist. 
Phil. § 106). ‘ Lewes differs from all other historians 
respecting the place occupied by Empedocles, making 
his system to include elements from the Pythagorean, 
Eleatic, Heraclitic, and Anaxagorean systems (History 
of Philosophy, Lond. 1867, 2 vols. 8yo, i, 89 sq.). See 
Sturz, Empedocles Agrigentinus, De Vita et Philosophia 
ejus exposurt, Carminum Reliquias ex Antiquis Scriptori- 
bus collegit, recensuit, illustravit Fr. Guil. Sturz (Lips. 
1805, 8vo); J. G. Neumanni Progr. de Empedocle Phi- 
losopho (Viteb. 1790, fol.); Lommatzsch, Die Weisheit 
des. Emped, (Berlin, 1830); Stein, Emped. Agrigent. 
Sragmenta (Bonn, 1852); Winnefeld, Die Philosophie 
des Emped. (Rastadt, 1862); Steinhart, in Ersch und 
Gruber, Al/gem. Encyklop. s. v. Empedocles. 

Empiricism, Empirism, Empiric. Empiri- 
cism, in its primary meaning, signifies the method or 
habit of judging from observation or trial; and an em- 
pirie is one who forms his conclusions in this manner. 
Empiricism may thus be employed to denote either in- 
ductive reasoning, in which observation and experi- 
ment furnish the data for the conclusions drawn by 
the reason, or that unscientific mode of procedure 
which accepts the phenomena as they are observed 
without analysis or accurate determination. In the 
former ease the term is used in a good sense, and is 
equivalent to experimental science; in the latter it is 
used in a bad sense, and this is its ordinary employ= 
ment. 


The relation of experience to science, and to art 
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or practice, is precisely exhibited by Aristotle in the 
opening chapter of his Metaphysics; but the peculiar 
terseness of the Aristotelian phraseology renders ex- 
pansion and restatement of his positions necessary, in 
order to adapt them to modern views. 

Art, or systematic action, is founded upon observa- 
tion, but upon observation reduced to theory, or to 
consonance with theory. That is to say, observation 
furnishes the facts, but they must be co-ordinated and 
interpreted in order to constitute valid knowledge (sci- 
ence), or a reliable rule of action (art). Ifthe obser- 
vations be indistinct or perplexed, or if they be not 
sufficiently numerous to establish a general conclu- 
sion, or if a general conclusion be drawn prematurely, 
the induction is deceptive, and obnoxious to the cen- 
sures passed by Lord Bacon upon the simple enumera- 
tion of examples (Vov. Org. i, aph. lxix, ev; Jnstaur, 
Sct. Int. tom. ix, p. 146; Distr. Op. p. 167, ed. Mon- 
tagu). The true nature of the induction required 
is briefly stated by Campanella: ‘‘Inductio est argu- 
mentatio a partibus sufficienter enumeratis ad suum 
totum universale.’’ What is a sufficient exposition 
of the particulars may be learned from the Second Book 
of the Novum Organon, or more satisfactorily from 
Whewell’s Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, Comte’s 
Political Philosophy, and Mill’s Logic. 

When the observations are sufficiently multiplied 
and varied, and when they haye been analyzed and 
sifted so as to eliminate all illusions, and everything 
which does not bear distinctly upon the point under 
consideration, then they justify a definite conclusion. 
This is the ‘‘ multiplicatio et vindemiatio instantiarum’? 
so strenuously urged by Lord Bacon. But, even in 
this case, the general experience authorizes a universal 
conclusion only by assuming a law latent under each 
of the concordant instances by which all are governed. 
In establishing or accepting the conclusion there is 
need for the introduction of a purely rational element 
—if none other, at least the principle that nature acts 
uniformly, and that what is true of all observed in- 
stances is true of all similar phenomena. Thus theory 
is needed to permit and to complete induction, or infer- 
ence from observation. 

This accumulation, collation, and appreciation of in- 
stances is disregarded by undisciplined and impatient 
minds. A few recurrences loosely noted, or a single 
undigested observation, is made the foundation for a 
universal conclusion, without reference to any rational 
principle. . The designation derived from experience 
and inquiry is still retained, but, in consequence of 
want of validity in the process, and of method, relia- 
bility, and rationality in the corresponding practice, it 
receives an unfavorable import, and empiricism com- 
monly. denotes that mode of reasoning which is based 
upon hasty and inadequate observation, and which 
neglects scientific principle and scientific precision. 

This exposition of the derivation and deflection of 
the meaning is illustrated and confirmed by the his- 
tory of the term. In the middle of the 3d century be- 
fore Christ a revolution in medical practice was inau- 
gurated by Philinus of Cos and Serapion of Alexan- 
dria. They revolted against the maxims of the Dog- 
matists, and repudiated the course pursued by the 
Methodists of treating all cases of disease according to 
fixed theoretical rules. They observed the symptoms 
of disorders, and the specific effects of remedial agents ; 
they considered the idiosyncrasies of their patients as 
affected by climates and localities ; and they employed 
the therapeuties which had been found effectual in 
analogous instances, They recognised three kinds of 
experience: chance, experiment, and imitation, but re- 
lied principally upon the last, which is a sort of blind 
observation. hey thus introduced into medical prac- 
tice the whole train of inductive reasoning, and were 
in consequence designated Empirics. The school flour- 
ished for neatly five centuries, and its duration attests 
its merit and success. It had started, however, with 
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sundry hazardous hypotheses, such as the doctrine of 
Homeopathy, and in its best period had trusted main- 
ly to disguised analogies, which were usually obscure 

and too often delusive. The Empirics rejected for- 
mal science; they contemned theoretical views and 
rational deductions, and thus drifted into close approx- 
imation to the Sceptics. Their original doctrine was 
an extravagance in the manner of its assertion, but it 
was a wholesome reaction against a more perilous ex- 
cess. With the succession of generations, however, 
their cardinal principle of depending exclusively on 
observation was pushed so far as to engender the wild- 
est fantasies. Hence no confidence could be placed 
in their treatment of diseases. It was thus that the 
term Empiricism received the opprobrious signification 
which is habitually attached to it. The meaning ofa 
word is perpetuated in the last perversion which it has 
received from popular use. 

The name originating in this way in the schools of 
medicine was readily transferred to the corresponding 
procedure in other departments of knowledge. Em- 
piricism is opposed to science in the same way that a 
paralogism is opposed to a syllogism: it is the abuse, 
or the imperfect use of a procedure which is valid when 
correctly pursued. It is confused observation deyel- 
oped into unreliable induction. But the distortion of 
the process, and the consequent degradation of the 
word denoting the process, evince the partial agree- 
ment between empiricism and scientific reasoning. It 
becomes, therefore, expedient to point out more ex- 
plicitly the relation which observation and experience 
bear to theory, or philosophical reasoning. 

Science is the systematic co-ordination of observed 
facts, and the exhibition of their dependence upon 
general principles. Observation collects particulars, 
which should be compared and tested, so as to elimi- 
nate all discrepancies and all accidental agreements, 
and to disentangle from the complex phenomena the 
single point of positive and habitual concordance. 
When this is adequately achieved, the regular associ- 
ation of the facts under consideration is established. 
This, however, provides only what Bacon designates 
axiomata media—those inductions which ascertain the 
character and direct connections of the phenomena. 
A further generalization is required ; these intermedi- 
ate axioms must be traced to precise laws. Such is 
the nature and procedure of strict inductive science, 
with which empiricism is more immediately contrast- 
ed, though it arose originally out of the antagonism to 
dogmatic deduction. The empiric disregards these 
careful comparisons and gradual approximations, and 
leaps at once from loosely-observed data, from casual 
coincidences, or from a few disconnected instances to 
a general conclusion, He has no principle to restrain 
him, no recognised law for his guidance. From the 
absence of all certainty, and the consequent liability 
to error, empiricism has come to denote rash and ig- 
norant géneralization leading to hazardous and unrea- 
soning applications. 

Another important point demands attention. Cer- 
tain phenomena are so complex and so inapprehensible 
by the processes of rigid observation, comparison, and 
experiment, that they scarcely admit of rigorously sci- 
entific treatment. Moreover, from the want of oppor- 
tunity for applying the methods of science, and from 
the inultiplicity of concurrent, interacting, and irregu- 
larly varying influences involved in the production of 
the result, scientific induction and philosophical deduc- 
tion fail to include or to exclude everything which 
should be embraced or rejected. The subject either 


| does not yet admit of scientific treatment, but must be 


governed by the suggestions of unanalyzed experi- 
ence, or there is a large discordance between the sci- 
entific conclusions and the observed facts. In these 
eases the indications of experience cannot be disre- 
garded, and the procedure, to be adopted, must be in 
greater or less measure empirical. History, politics, 
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social organization, agriculture, and many of the ap- 
plications of physical science to human requirements 
demand, in a greater or less degree, this subordination 
of scientific results to observed facts. But the insuffi- 
ciency of the procedure should be recognised ; for em- 
piticism, even in its most favorable form, is tentative 
and problematical, because it is the renunciation of the 
guidance of the reason, and the acceptance of imper- 
fect or imperfectly-digested observation for the pre- 
scriptions of ascertained and immutable law. Em- 
piricism is available only in consimili casu ; and, as this 
exact similitude can never be assured, but is always 
precarious, it is necessarily attended with insecurity. 
If the conditions or concomitances vary so as to mod- 
ify the result, it is a blind leader of the blind. The 
only protection in changed circumstances, or under 
novel conditions, is a knowledge of the general princi- 
ples which govern the facts, and this knowledge is ob- 
tained only from science, inductive or deductive. The- 
ory and experience have distinct but associated func- 
tions: theory is the abstract rationale of the phenom- 
ena; experience is their undiscriminating representa- 
tion: theory degenerates into rash inexperience when 
not checked by careful observation ; experience runs 
into wild and pernicious fantasies when not illumina- 
ted by speculative discernment. The two must be 
combined and conciliated in order to afford any abso- 
lute confidence in the rectitude of our conclusions, and 
the procedure founded thereon. If they be separated, 
and to the extent to which they are separated, experi- 
ence is valid only in matters of mere routine; theory 
or science is always required under novel combina- 
tions. Theory, unregulated by experience, is as ar- 


bitrary and capricious as experience unenlightened | 


by reason, and misleads hopelessly, because it never 
awakens any suspicion of the possibility of error. But 
theory, which systematizes the conclusions drawn from 
an adequate range and degree of observation, furnishes 
guidance under all changes of circumstance ; while 
empiricism only misleads and betrays in every case 
when it is necessary to deviate in any respect from a 
procedure already adopted and approved. 

Empiricism is thus at all times an irrational pro- 
cedure, though it may furnish a practical rule within 
a very limited sphere. Theory may beguile, in conse- 
quence of its imperfect constitution or rash applica- 
tion, but is always requisite to insure the recognition 
of established law, and obedience to the immutable 
prescriptions of reason in the individual or in the order 
of creation. An empirical procedure may often be in- 
dispensable, but, when most necessary, it is provisional 
only. <A theoretical procedure may be demanded be- 
fore adequate experience has been acquired, but this 
must be confirmed or reformed by the observation of 
facts. It is only when theory is sustained by facts, 
and facts are explained by theory, that knowledge be- 
comes entirely trustworthy. Many departments of 
practical knowledge are not yet, and may hever be, 
capable of thorough scientific organization. In these 
we must continue to be guided by empirical conclu- 
sions; but they are received, not because they are suf- 
ficient, but because nothing better is attainable. Em- 
piricism is, therefore, always inadequate, and usually 
deceptive. : (G. F. H.) i 

Ems Congress, a mecting of plenipotentiaries of 
the archbishops of Mentz, Cologne, Treves, and Salz- 
burg, held in the watering-place of Ems, in August, 
1786, for the purpose of defining the rights belonging 
to bishops and archbishops, and of opposing the exor- 
bitant demands of the papal nuncio. The agreement 
which was arrived at, and which consists of 23 arti- 
cles, is called the Ems Punctation. The archbish- 
ops of Germany, as well as the emperors, had long 
been dissatisfied with the endeavors made by the popes, 
under the pretext of securing the execution of the de- 
erees of the Council of Trent, to steadily enlarge the 
rights of papal nuncios and legates in Germany at 
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the expense of the bishops. A serious conflict was 
brought on by the elector Karl Theodor of Bavaria, 
who, in order to supersede as much as possible the 
episcopal jurisdiction of other princes of the empire, 
such as the archbishops of Salzburg and Cologne, over 
his subjects, induced the Pope to appoint a papal nun- 
cio at the court of Munich. The archbishop of Salz- 
burg in 1785 requested the archbishop of Mentz, as 
primate of the German Catholic Church, to avert the 
new danger threatening the authority of the archbish- 
ops. The primate remonstrated in Rome, and his ex- 
ample was soon followed by the bishops of Eichstaidt 
and Freising. But Pope Pius VI declared that the 
new nuncio in Munich, Zoglio, would be clothed with 
the same authority which had heretofore been exer- 
cised by the nuncio in Cologne. The archbishops of 
Mentz and Salzburg appealed to the emperor Joseph 
II for aid against this encroachment of the Pope upon 
their rights. The emperor replied, Oct. 12, 1785, that 
the Pope would at once be notified that the emperor 
would never allow an infringement upon the diocesan 
rights of the German bishops. Nevertheless, the new 
nuncio Zoglio made his appearance in Munich in 
March, 1786; informed all archbishops and bishops 
whose dioceses embraced part of Bavaria of his ar- 
rival; exercised all the prerogatives which the Pope 
claimed for his nuncios; and even appointed a sub- 
nuncio at Diisseldorf. The archbishop of Cologne re- 
monstrated against these proceedings to the emper- 
or, and the latter ordered the elector Karl Theodor to 
forbid the nuncio the further exercise of functions 
which did not belong tohim. At the same time, the 
archbishops of Cologne, Treves, Mentz, and Salzburg 
forbade their-subjects to receive any orders from the 
nuncios of Munich and Cologne. In order to organize 
a combined resistance to the papal encroachments, the 
archbishop of Mentz invited the archbishops of Co- 
logne, Treves, and Salzburg to send deputies to a con- 
gress to be heldat Ems. The invitation was accepted, 
and accordingly the Ems congress met in August, 
1786. It was composed of the assistant bishop Heimes, 
of Mentz, the official Beck, of Treves, the official Von 
Tautpheeus, of Cologne, and the consistorial councillor 
Bonike, of Salzburg. These deputies, on the 25th of 
August, agreed upon the Ems Punctation, the most im- 
portant points of which are the following: 1. All those 
papal prerogatives and reservations which were un- 
known in the first centuries, but derived from the 
pseudo-Isidorian decretals, must now be abandoned. 
2. The bishops, having received from Christ the power 
to bind and to loose, the persons living within their 
dioceses must not pass over their immediate ecclesi- 
astical superiors in order to have recourse to Rome. 
No exemptions must any more be allowed except 
such as have been confirmed by the emperors. The 
members of monastic orders are forbidden to receive 
any orders from their generals, or any superiors living 
outside of Germany. 3. As the bishops have the pow- 
er to grant dispensations, the so-called facultates quin- 
quennales shall no longer be asked from the papal 
court ; and the bulls, briefs, and rescripts of the popes, 
as well as all the declarations, rescripts, and orders of 
the Roman congregations, shall not be received in Ger- 
many without their express recognition by the bish- 
ops. 4. The nuncios shall have no ecclesiastical juris- 
diction, but shall be merely ambassadors of the Pope. 
The Punctation, signed by the four archbishops, was 
sent to the emperor Joseph, who assured the archbishops 
of his assistance, but also declared, perhaps influenced 
by the nuncio Caprara at Vienna, that the execution 
would depend upon an agreement between the arch- 
bishop on the one hand, and the exempts, the suf- 
fragan bishops, and the government on the other. 
The papal party, in the mean while, endeavored to ex- 
cite the jealousy of the bishops against the four arch- 
bishops, charging the latter with an intention of ex- 
tending their rights at the expense of those of the 
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bishops. The archbishop of Mentz was in particular 
charged with a desire to establish a primatical author- 
ity over all archbishops and bishops of Germany. 
Among the bishops who came forward to attack the 
Punctation, those of Spires, Hildesheim, and Wiirz- 
burg were prominent. Soon particular interests caused 
disagreement among the signers of the Punctation. 
The archbishop of Mentz approached the Pope with 
a request to have baron von Dalberg appointed his 
coadjutor ; the archbishop of Treves (1787) appealed to 
Rome for a renewal of the facultates quinquennales ; and 
finally, in 1789, all the four archbishops declared that 
they desired a settlement of the controversy, and that 
they recognised the right of the Pope to send nuncios 
and to grant dispensations. The literature on the 
Congress and the Punctation of Ems is very copious. 
The results of the congress were at once published in 
the work Resultate des Emser Congresses (Francf. 1787) 
[also in Die neuesten Grundlagen der deutsch-kath. Kir- 
chen-Verfassung, Stuttgardt, 1821]. The official reply 
of Rome is entitled Responsio ad Metropolitanos Mogunt. 
Trevir. Colon. et Salish. super Nuntiaturis (Rome, 1789). 
See also Neudecker, in Herzog, Real-Encyklop. iii, 784 ; 
Minch, Gesch. des Emser Congresses ; Pacca (papal nun- 
cio at Cologne), Histor. Denkwiirdigheiten (Augsburg, 
1832); Stigloher, Die Errichtung der pabstl. Nuntiatur 
in Miinchen und der Emser Congress (Ratisbon, 1866). 
(A.J.S.) 

Emser, Hreronymus, a Roman Catholic divine, 
and one of the most violent of Luther’s opponents in 
the Reformation, was born at Ulm March 26, 1477. 
After having begun his studies at Tibingen, he went 
to continue them at Basle, where he applied him- 
self to jurisprudence, theology, and Hebrew. He ac- 
companied cardinal Raymond de Gurk, who had ap- 
pointed him his chaplain and secretary, through Ger- 
many and Italy in 1500-1502. Some time after he 
became lecturer at Erfurt, which he quitted (1504) to 
reside at the University of Leipzic, where he taught 
canonical law. About the same time, George, duke 
of Saxony, took him as his private secretary. The 
duke, who had a desire to procure the canonization of 
bishop Benno, of Meissen, employed Emser to visit a 
number of convents, especially in Bohemia, to collect 
information concerning Benno; and in 1510 sent him 
to Rome. On his return from Rome he received from 
the duke two prebends, at Dresden and Meissen. 
About this time he also appears to have been conse- 
crated a priest. His recovery from a severe sickness 
he ascribed to the intercession of bishop Benno, and 
was thereby induced to write a eulogy of him (Divi 
Bennonis Vita, Lips. 1512). With Luther, whose re- 
formatory zeal had already begun to attract attention, 
Emser remained on good terms until the time of the 
Leipzig disputation (1519). Luther called him Emser 
noster (our Emser), and was kindly received by Emser 
when he had to preach before duke George at Dres- 
den. ‘The literary controversy between Emser and 
Luther commenced soon after the Leipzic disputation 
with a letter from Emser to Dr. Zack, provost at Leit- 
meritz, in which the opinion was expressed that Luther 
had nothing in common with the Bohemian Hussites, 
and an intimation was given that Luther was ready to 
abandon his reformatory views. As Emser, who was 
descended from a noble family, used in this letter his 
escutcheon, the forepart of a he-goat, Luther address- 
ed his very bitter reply to the “ Wild-goat Emser”’ (ad 
Abgocerotem Emseranum, Wittenberg, 1519), and in his 
subsequent writings generally called him “the he- 
goat of Leipzic,” or “ He-goat Emser.” In his reply, 
Emser called Luther’s theology ‘‘novel and cynic,” 
and represented Luther’s reformatory labors as merely 
the result of the jealousy of the Augustinian monks 
against the Dominicans. Emser also attacked Carl- 
stadt, Zwingle, Pirkheimer, and other reformers; was 
soon joined by Eck, and thus helped to kindle a vio- 
lent controversy all through Germany. In 1520 Lu- 
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ther burned Emser’s writings along with the papal 
As Emser’s works were al- 
most wholly personal invectives, the interest in them 
soon ceased, and in the history of the Reformation 
they are of little significance. As duke George for- 
bade Luther’s translation of the Bible, Emser, in 1527, 
published another German translation made from the 
Vulgate. Emser branded Luther’s version as a horri- 
ble corruption; but at present even the Roman Cath- 
olic writers of Germany acknowledge that Emser’s 
version is of no yalue, and, in a literary point of view, 
greatly inferior to that of Luther. Emser died Noy. 
8, 1527, where and how is not known. The titles of 
the numerous works of Emser may be found in Wal- 
dau, Nachrichten von Emser’s Leben und Schriften (Ans- 
pach, 1783). See Neudecker, in Herzog, Real-Encykl. 
iii, 782; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Génér. xvi, 17. (A.J. 8.) 

En- (Heb. Zyn-, j°2, constr. of }93, a fountain), a 
prefix to many names of places in Heb. (e. g. En-gedi, 
En-gammin, En-dor, En-haddah, En-hazor, En-harod, 
En-mishpah, En-eglaim, En-shemesh, En-rogel, En- 
tannim [ Neh. ii, 13], En-tappuah); all so called from 
a living spring in the vicinity; and corresponding to 
the Arabic prefix Ain- (Robinson, Researches, iii, 225), 
in which language, as also in the Syriac and Ethiopic, 
it has the same signification ; in two instances (Josh. 
xxi, 16; Num. xxxiv, 11) it stands alone as the name 
of a place (q. d. ‘‘the spring’’); also in the dual, ENAm 
(q. v.), and plural Anim (q. v.), the latter likewise in 
the Aramaic form Enon (q. v.). See AIN. 

Enaim. See Enam. 

E’nam (Heb. with the art. ha-Eynam’, 82°25, 
doubtless a contraction for BI2°20, the two springs ; 
Sept. Hydip v. rv. ’Hraeip and Maavi, Vulg, Enaim), 
a city in the lowlands of Judah, mentioned between 
Tappuah and Jarmuth (Josh. xv, 34). From its men- 
tion with towns (Jarmuth and Eshtaol for instance) 
which are known to have been near Timnath, this is 
very probably the place in the “entrance” of which 
(perhaps at a fork of the road) Tamar sat to intercept 
her father-in-law on his way to Timnath (Gen. xxxviil, 
14), (B8D92 MND, pe'thach Eyna’yim, i. e. doorway of 
Enaim, or the double spring; Sept. ai widar Aivay, 
Vulg. bivium itineris, A. V. “an open place ;”’ comp. 
Reland, Palast, p. 761). Eusebius and Jerome (Ono- 
mast. s. v. Hyaijt, Enaim) state that it was “still & 
village Bethenim (BeSevij:) near the terebinth ;’’ mean- 
ing probably ‘‘Abraham’s oak,” 22 miles S. of Jerusa- 
lem (ib. s. v. Apo, Arboch), near Hebron (Robinson, 
Res. ii, 443). Schulz in like manner identifies Enam 
with ‘the village Beth-Ani, distant 24 English miles 
from Saafir’’ (Palest. p. 102); meaning apparently 
Beit-Anur, which is laid down on Van de Velde’s Map 
at that distance 8.W. of Bir es-Zafaraneh, in the re- 
gion N.E. of Hebron. But this site is appropriated to 
Beth-anoth (q. v.), with which the similarity of names 
has doubtless caused these authors to confuse Enam. 
The place in question lay in the group of cities situated 
N.W. of Hebron, on the border of the tribe of Dan 
(Keil, Comment. on Josh. in loc.). It is perhaps the 
present Deir el-Butm, with a well adjoining, laid down 
by Van de Velde (Map) a little beyond Deir Dubban, 
N. of Eleutheropolis. 

E/nan (Heb. Lynan’, 43 
d. fontanus ; Sept. Ava), the father of Ahira, which 
latter was phylarch of the tribe of Naphtali at the Ex- 
ode (Num. i, 15; ii, 29; vii, 78,83; x, 27). B.C. ante 
1657. See also HazAr-ENAN. 

Enas/ibus (Evdor3oc, Vulgate Eliasib), given < 
Esdr. ix, 34) as the name of one of ‘‘the sons of Moani 
who had married a Gentile wife after the exile, in 
place of the ELIASHIB (q. vy.) of the Heb. text (izra 
x, 36). i 


Enceenia (?y«aiva). 


sons}, born at a fountain, q. 


(1.) When heathen temples 
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were converted to Christian use, they were purified by 
a solemn dedication, called Encewnia, and by the sign 
of the cross; they also received new and appropriate 
names (Riddle, Antiq. vi, 2). (2.) At a later period en- 
cenia denoted festivals kept in memory of the dedica- 
tion of churches. Inthe church of Jerusalem, built by 
Constantine to the honor of our Saviour, it was custom- 
ary to observe an anniversary festival which lasted 
eight days, during which divine service was perform- 
ed. The practice was soon adopted by other churches. 
In England the first Saxon bishops allowed the people 
liberty on the annual feasts of the dedication of their 
churches, to build themselves booths round the church, 
and to entertain themselves with eating and drinking. 
In German such a feast is called Kirchwethe, church- 
consecration, whence the English name CHuRCH- 
wAkn. | The ceremonies and solemnities instituted at 
Oxford in honor of founders and benefactors of col- 
leges are called encenia.—Bingham, Orig. Eccles. bk. 
xx, ch. viii, § 1. See Depicarioy. 


Encamp (9:9, chanah’, to decline, e. g. of the day, 
Judg. xix, 9, i. e. evening; hence to “ pitch” a tent, 
Gen. xxvi, 17, especially to ‘‘ camp” down at night, as 
often rendered), among the Hebrews, primarily de- 
noted the resting of an army or company of travelers 
at night (Exod. xiii, 20; Num. i, 50; comp. Exod. 
xvi, 13; Gen. xxxii, 21), and hence the derivative 
noun (2%, machaneh', camp, once M1272, macha- 
‘noth’, 2 Kings vi, 8) is applied to the army or carayan 
when on its march (Exod. xiy, 19; Josh. x, 5; xi, 4; 
Gen. xxxii, 7,8). See MaHANnarm. Sometimes the 
verb refers to the casual arrangement of a siege (Psa. 
Xxix, 3) or campaign (1 Sam. iv, 1), and occasionally 
it is extended to the signification of a permanent abode 
(Isa. xxfx, 1). Among nomadic tribes war never at- 
tained the dignity ofa science, and their encampments 
were consequently devoid of all the appliances of more 
systematic warfare. See War. 

1. The description of the camp of the Israelites, on 
their march from Egypt (Num. ii, iii), supplies the 
greatest amount of information on the subject: what- 
ever else may be gleaned is from scattered hints. The 
tabernacle, corresponding to the chieftain’s tent of an 
ordinary encampment, was placed in the centre; and 
around and facing it (Num. ii, 1), arranged in four 

and divisions, corresponding to the four points of the 
compass (but not necessarily in the strict quadrangu- 
lar form usually represented, since modern Arab cara- 
vans are ranged at night in a nearly circular manner), 
lay the host of Israel, according to their. standards 
(Num. i, 52; ii, 2). - On the east the post of honor was 
assigned to the tribe of Judah, and round its standard 
rallied the tribes of Issachar and Zebulon, descendants 
of the sons of Leah. On the south lay Reuben and 
Simeon, the representatives of Leah, and the children 
of Gad, the son of her handmaid. Rachel’s descend- 
ants were encamped on the western side of the taber- 
nacle, the chief place being assigned to the tribe of 
Ephraim. To this position of Ephraim, Manasseh, and 
Benjamin, allusions are made in Judg. vy, 14, and Psa. 
Ixxx, 2. On the north were the tribes of Dan and 
Napthali, the children of Bilhah, and the tribe of Ash- 
er, Gad’s younger brother. All these were encamped 
around their standards, each according to the ensign 
of the house of his fathers.. In the centre, round the 
tabernacle, and with no standard but the cloudy or 
fiery pillar which rested over it, were the tents of the 
priests and Levites.. The former, with Moses and 
Aaron at their head, were encamped on the eastern 
side, .On the south were the Kohathites, who had 
charge of the ark, the table of shew bread, the altars 
and vessels of the sanctuary, The Gershonites were 
on the west, and when on the march carried the taber- 
nacle and its lighter furniture; while the Merarites, 
who were encamped on the north, had charge of its 
heavier appurtenances. The order of encampment 
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was preserved on the march (Num. ii, 17), the signal 
for which was given by a blast of the two silver trum- 
pets (Num. x, 5). The details of this account supply 
Prof. Blunt with some striking illustrations of the un- 
designed coincidences of the books of Moses (Undes. 
Coincid. p. 75-86). 

In this description of the order of the encampment 
no mention is made of sentinels, who, it is reasonable 
to suppose, were placed at the gates (Exod. xxxii, 26, 
27) in the four quarters of the camp. This was evi- 
dently the case in the camp of the Levites (comp. 1 
Chron. ix, 18, 24; 2 Chron. xxxi, 2). 

The sanitary regulations of the camp of the Israel- 
ites were enacted for the twofold purpose of preserving 
the health of the vast multitude, and the purity of the 
camp as the dwelling-place of God (Num. v,3; Deut. 
xxiii, 14). With this object the dead were buried 
without the camp (Ley. x, 4, 5); lepers were excluded 
till their leprosy departed from them (Ley. xiii, 46; 
xiv, 3; Num. xii, 14, 15), as were all who were visited 
with loathsome diseases (Lev. xiv, 3). All who were 
defiled by contact with the dead, whether these were 
slain in battle or not, were kept without the camp for 
seven days (Num. xxxi,19). Captives taken in war 
were compelled to remain for a while outside (Num. 
xxxi, 19; Josh. vi, 23). The ashes from the sacrifices 
were. poured out without the camp at an appointed 
place, whither all uncleanness was removed (Deut. 
Xxiii, 10, 12), and where the entrails, skins, horns, etc., 
and all that was not offered in sacrifice, were burnt 
(Lev. iv, 11, 12; vi, 11; viii, 17). 

The execution of criminals took place without the 
camp (Ley. xxiv, 14; Num. xv, 35, 36; Josh. vii, 24), 
as did the burning of the young bullock for the sin- 
offering (Lev. iv, 12). These circumstances combined 
explain Heb. xiii, 12, and John xix, 17, 20. 

2. The encampment of the Israelites in the desert 
left its traces in their subsequent history. The tem- 
ple, so late as the time of Hezekiah, was still ‘‘the 
camp of Jehovah’? (2 Chron. xxxi, 2; comp. Psalm 
Ixxviii, 28); and the multitudes who flocked to David 
were ‘‘a great camp, like the camp of God”’ (1 Chron. 
Xilj 22). 

High ground appears to have been uniformly select- 
ed for the position of a camp, whether it were on a hill 
or mountain side, or in an inaccessible pass (Judg. vii, 
18). So, in Judg. x, 17, the Ammonites encamped in 
Gilead, while Israel pitched in Mizpeh. The very 
names are significant. The camps of Saul and the 
Philistines were alternately in Gibeah, the ‘‘ height” 
of Benjamin, and the pass of Michmash (1 Sam. xiii, 
2, 3, 16, 23). When Goliath defied the host of Israel, 
the contending armies were encamped on hills on ei- 
ther side of the valley of Elah (1 Sam. xvii, 8); and in 
the fatal battle of Gilboa Saul’s position on the moun- 
tain was stormed by the Philistines who had pitched 
in Shunem (1 Sam. xxviii, 4), on the other side of the 
valley of Jezreel. The carelessness of the Midianites 
in encamping in the plain exposed them to the night 
surprise by Gideon, and resulted in their consequent 
discomfiture (Judg. vi, 33; vii, 8,12). But another 
important consideration in fixing upon a position for a 
camp was the propinquity of water; hence it is found 
that in most instances camps were pitched near a 
spring or well (Judg. vii, 3; 1 Mace. ix, 33). The Is- 
raelites at Mount Gilboa pitched by the fountain in 
Jezreel (1 Sam. xxix, 1), while the Philistines encamp- 
ed at Aphek, the name of which indicates the existence 
of a stream of water in the neighborhood, which ren- 
dered it a favorite place of encampment (1 Sam. divendas 
1 Kings xx, 26; 2 Kings xiii} 17). In his pursuit of 
the Amalekites David halted his men by the brook 
Besor, and there left a detachment with the camp fur- 
niture (1 Sam. xxx,9). One of Joshua’s decisive en- 
gagements with the nations of Canaan was fought at 
the waters of Merom, where he surprised the confeder- 
ate camp (Josh, xi, 5,7; comp. Judg. v, 19, 21). Gide- 
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on, before attacking the Midianites, encamped beside 
the well of Harod (Judg. vii, 1), and it was to draw 
water from the well at Bethlehem that David’s three 
mighty men cut their way through the host of the 
Philistines (2 Sam. xxiii, 16). 

The camp was surrounded by the pas", magalah” 
(1 Sam. xvii, 20), or Pay72, magal’ (1 Sam. xxyi, 5, 7), 
which some, and Thenius among them, explain as an 
earthwork thrown up round the encampment, others as 
the barrier formed by the baggage-wagons. The ety- 
mology of the word points merely to the circular shape 
of the inclosure formed by the tents of the soldiers 
pitched around their chief, whose spear marked his 
resting-place (1 Sam. xxvi, 5, 7; see Thomson, Land 
and, Book, ii, 20 sq.), and it might with propriety be 
used in either of the above senses, according as the 
camp was fixed or temporary. -We know that, in the 
case of a siege, the attacking army, if possible, sur- 
rounded the place attacked (1 Mace. xiii, 43), and drew 
about it a line of circumyallation (PTF, dayek’, 2 Kings 
xxv, 1), which was marked by a breastwork of earth 
(nbd, mesillah’, Isa. 1xii, 10; mdb, solelah’, Ezek. 
xxi, 27 [22]; comp. Job xix, 12), for the double pur- 
pose of preventing the escape of the besieged and of 
protecting the besiegers from their sallies. But there 
was not so much need of a formal intrenchment, as 
but few instances occur in which engagements were 
fought in the camps themselves, and these only when 
the attack was made at night. Gideon’s expedition 
against the Midianites took place in the early morning 
(Judg. vii, 19), the time selected by Saul for his attack 
upon Nahash (1 Sam. xi,11), and by David for sur- 
prising the Amalekites (1 Sam. xxx, 17; comp. Judg. 
ix, 33). To guard against these night attacks, senti- 
nels (2"721U), shomerim’) were posted (Judg. vii, 20; 
1 Mace. xii, 27) round the camp, and the neglect of 


this precaution by Zebah and Zalmunna probably led | 


to their capture by Gideon and the ultimute defeat of 
their army (Judg. vii, 19). 


The valley which separated the hostile camps was | 


generally selected as the fighting ground (Guiateh sadeh’ , 
“the battle-field,” 1 Sam. iv, 2; xiv, 15; 2 Sam. xviii, 
6), upon which the contest was decided, and hence the 
valleys of Palestine have played so conspicuous a part 
in its history (Josh. viii, 13; Judg. vi, 33; 2 Sam. v, 
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22; viii, 13, etc.). When the fighting men went forth 
to the place of marshaling Grab) 72, maarakah’,1 Sam. 
xvii, 20), a detachment was left to protect the camp 
and baggage (1 Sam. xvii, 22; xxx, 24). The beasts 
of burden were probably tethered to the tent pegs 
Kings vii, 10; Zech. xiv, 15). 

The M27", machaneh’, or movable encampment, is 
distinguished from the 2372, matstsab’, or A323, netsib’ 
(2 Sam, xxiii, 14; 1 Chron. xi, 16), which appears to 
have been a standing camp, like those which Jehosha- 
phat established throughout Judah (2 Chron. xvii, 2), 
or an advanced post in an enemy’s country (1 Sam. xiii, 
17; 2 Sam. viii, 6), from which skirmishing parties 
made their predatory excursions and ravaged the crops. 
It was in resisting one of these expeditions that Sham- 
mah won himself a name among Dayid’s heroes (2 
Sam. xxiii,12). Wachaneh is still farther distinguish- 
ed from 79272, mibtsar’, ‘‘a fortress’”” or ‘‘ walled 
town” (Num. xiii, 19). 

Camps left behind them a memorial in the name of 
the place where they were situated, as among our- 
selves (comp, Chester, etc., from the Lat.castra). Ma- 
haneh-Dan (Judg. xiii, 25) was so called from the en- 
campment of the Danites mentioned in Judg. xviii, 12. 
The more important camps at Gilgal (Josh. vy, 10; ix, 
6) and Shiloh (Josh, xviii, 9; Judg. xxi, 12, 19) left no 
such impress; the military traditions of these places 
were eclipsed by the greater splendor of the religious 
associations which surrounded them. (See Ker Por- 
ter, Travels in Persia, ii, 147 sq., 300 sq. ; Rhodes, Tent- 
life and Encampment of Armies in ancient and modern 
Times, Lond. 1858.)—Smith, s. v. 

Among the Ancient Egyptians, ‘‘the field encamp- 
ment was either a square or a parallelogram, with a 
principal entrance in one of the faces, and near the 
centre was the general’s tent and those of the princi- 
pal officers. The general’s tent was sometimes sur- 
rounded by a double rampart or fosse inclosing two 
distinct areas, the outer one containing three tents, 


| probably of the next in command, or of the officers on 


the staff; and the guards slept or watched in the open 
air. Other tents were pitched outside these inclosures; 
and near the external circuit a space was set apart for 
feeding horses and beasts of burden, and another for 
ranging the chariots and baggage. It was near the 
general’s tent, and within the same area, that the al- 
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tars of the gods, or whatever related to religious mat- 
ters, the standards, and the military chest, were kept ; 
and the sacred emblems were deposited beneath a can- 
opy within an inclosure similar to that of the general’s 
tent’’ (Wilkinson, i, 409, abridgm.). 

Enchantment stands in the Auth. Vers. as the 
representative of several Heb. words: usually some 
form of wna, nachash’ (2 Kings xvii, 17; xxi, 6; 2 
Chron. xxxiii,6; Lev. xix, 26; Deut. xviii,10; Num. 
xxiii, 23; xxiv, D, literally to whisper a spell, hence 
to practice divination in general ; wie, lachash’ (Ec- 
cles. x, 11), of cognate form and signification, especial- 
ly incantation ; mb) lut, literally to muffle up, hence to 
use magic arts (Exod. vii, 11, 22; viii, 7, 18); j22, 
anan’, literally to cover with a cloud, hence to practice 
sorcery (Jer. xxvii, 9); and 12%, chabar’ , to bind, i.e. 
with a spell, to charm (Isa. xlvii, 9,12). The follow- 
ing are the specific forms which the black art assumed 
among the Hebrews. See also AmuLET; DivrNarion. 

1. End>, latim’, or BID, lehatim’, Exod. vii, 11, 
22; viii, 7; Sept. pappaxiat (Grotius compares the 
word with the Greek Nira‘); secret arts, from 7nd, to 
cover; though others incorrectly connect it with vid, 
a flume, or the glittering blade of a sword, as though 
it implied a sort of dazzling cheironomy which de- 
ceives spectators. Several versions render the word 
by ‘“ whisperings,” ¢nsusurrationes, but it seems to be 
a more general word, and hence is used of the various 
means (some of’ them no doubt of a quasi-scientific 
character) by which the Egyptian chartummim imposed 
on the credulity of Pharaoh. See Maarcran, 

2. DIDws, keshaphim’ ; Sept. pappareiar, pappana 
(2 Kings ix, 22; Mic. v, 12; Nah. iii, 4); Vulg. vene- 
Jicta, maleficia ; ‘ malefice artes,” ‘‘preestigiz,” ‘“‘mut- 
tered spells.” Hence it is sometimes rendered by 
éxaowal, incantations, as in Isa. xlvii, 9,12. The be- 
lief in the power of certain formule was universal in 
the ancient world. Thus there were carmina to evoke 
the tutelary gods out of a city (Macrob. Saturna. iii, 
9), others to devote hostile armies (/d.), others to raise 
the dead (Maimon. De Idol. xi,15; Senec. (dip. 547), 


or bind the gods (decmoi Qe@v) and men (sch. Fur. | 


331), and even influence the heavenly bodies (Ovid, 
Met. vii, 207 sq.; xii, 263; ‘‘Te quoque Luna traho,”’ 
Virg. Ecl. viii; 4n. iv, 489; Hor. Eped. v, 45). They 
were a recognised part of ancient medicine, even 
among the Jews, who regarded certain sentences of 
the law as efficacious in healing. The Greeks used 
them as one of the five chief resources of pharmacy 
(Pind. Pyth. iii, 8,9; Soph. Aj. 582), especially in ob- 
stetrics (Plat. Thect, p. 145) and mental diseases (Ga- 
len, De Sanitat. tuendd, i, 8). Homer mentions them 
as used to check the flow of blood (Qd. xix, 456), and 
Cato even gives a charm to cure a disjointed limb (De 
Re Rust. 160; comp. Plin. H. N. xxyviii,2). The be- 
lief in charms is still all but universal in uncivilized 
nations; see Lane’s Modern Igypt. i, 800, 306, ete. ; ii, 
177, etc.; Beeckman’s Voyage to Borneo, ch.ii; Merol- 
ler’s Congo (in Pinkerton’s Voyages, xvi, p. 221, 273); 
Hue’s China, i, 223; ii, 326; Taylor’s New Zealand, and 
Livingstone’s Afyea, passim, etc.; and hundreds of 
such remedies still exist, and are considered efficacious 
among the uneducated. See INCANTATION. 

oe rum, lechashim’ (Eccl. x, 11), Sept. dOupropde, 
is especially used of the charming of serpents, Jer. viii, 
17 (comp. Psa. lviii, 5; Eeclus. xii,13; Eccl. x, 11; Lu- 
can, ix,891—a parallel to ‘“‘cantando rumpitur anguis,”’ 
and ‘* Vipereas rumpo verbis et carmine fauces,’”’ Ov. 
Metam.\.¢.), Maimonides (De Idol. xi, 2) expressly 
defines an enchanter as one “who uses strange and 
meaningless words, by which‘he imposes on the folly 
of the credulous, They say, fer instance, that if one 
utter the words before a serpent or scorpion it will do 
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no harm” (Carpzov, Annot. in Godwynum, iv, 11). _ An 
account of the Marsi, who excelled in this art, is given 
by Augustine (ad Gen. ix, 28), and of the Psylli by Ar- 
nobius (ad Nat. ii, 32); and they are alluded to by a 
host of other authorities (Pliny, vii, 2; xxviii, 6; Aili- 
an, H. A.i,57; Virg. An. vii, 750; Sil. Ital. viii, 495. 
They were called ’Odtodukra). The secret is still 
understood in the East (Lane, ii, 106). See CHARM. 

4, The word DWM, nechashim’, is used of the en- 
chantments sought by Balaam (Num. xxiv,1). It 
properly alludes to ophiomancy, but in this place has a 
general meaning of endeavoring to gain omens (Sept. 
eic cuvavrynow Tote olwvoic). See SOOTHSAYER. 

5. Iam, che’ber, is used for magic (Isa. xlvii, 9, 12). 
It means generally the process of acquiring power over 
some distant object or person; but this word seems 
also to have been sometimes used expressly of serpent 
charmers, for R. Sol. Jarchi, on Deut. xvii, 11, defines 
fhe Vain 3sin to be one ‘‘ who congregates serpents 
and scorpions into one place.” See MAcrc. 

Any resort to these methods of imposture was strict- 
ly forbidden in Scripture (Ley. xix, 26; Isa. xlvii, 9, 
etc.), but to eradicate the tendency is almost impossi- 
ble (2 Kings xvii, 17; 2 Chron. xxxiii, 6), and we find 
it still flourishing at the Christian era (Acts xiii, 6, 8; 
viii, 9, 11, yonreia; Gal. v, 20; Rev. ix, 21). See 
WITCHCRAFT. 

The chief ‘‘sacramenta dzmoniaca’’ were a rod, a 
magic circle, dragon’s eggs, certain herbs, or ‘‘ insane 
roots,” like the henbane, etc. The fancy of poets, both 
ancient and modern, has been exerted in giving lists of 
them (Ovid and Hor. 7. c.; Shakspeare’s Macbeth, Act 
iv, 1; Kirke White’s Gondoline; Southey’s Curse of 
Kehama, cant. iv, etc.).—Smith, s.v. See Sorcery. 

Encinas. See Enzrvas. 

Encolpium. See Reriquary. 

Encratites (Eyxpareic, Eyxoarirat, Continentes), 
a name given by several Church fathers (Irenus, 
Eusebius, Epiphanius, Jerome, Augustine, Theodoret) 
to a particular Gnostic sect, but which, in the opinion 
of most of the modern Church historians (Neander, 
Hase), either designates collectively several Gnostic 
sects, or, in general, the tendency of Gnostic asceticism 
in the ancient Church. The Encratites condemned 
marriage, forbade the eating of flesh or drinking of 
wine, and used even at the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper water instead of wine, on which account they 
were called ddpo7apactarat, aquarii. They. were, 
in general, representatives of the Gnostic asceticism 
based upon the principle of Dualism, in opposition to 
the asceticism of the Ebionites, Montanists, and oth- 
ers which kept within the limits of the Church. The 
Church fathers who regarded the Encratites as one 
sect of Gnostics, called Tatian (q. v.) its founder; but 
it is certain that there were Encratites before Tatian, 
and that subsequently there were Encratites who in 
some points differed from Tatian. Prominent men 
among the Encratites were, besides Tatian, Saturni- 
nus, Marcion, Julianus, Cassianus, and Severus, who is 
called the founder of a particular sect, the Severians, 
and made himself known as a violent opponent of the 
apostle Paul and of the Pauline epistles. In the 12th 
century the name of the Encratites was used, together 
with the names of several other ancient heresies, to 
designate and condemn the Bogomiles. See Eusebius, 
Hist. Eccl. iv, 29; Mosheim, Ch. Hist. (N.Y. 3 vols.) i, 
149, 282; Mosheim, Comment. i, 482; Hase, Ch. Hist. 
p- 64, 83; Lea, Sacerdotal Celibacy, p. 42; Lardner, 
Works (10 vols. 8vo), ii, 148 sq.; Schaff, Ch. Hist. at 
245; Herzog, Real-Encykl. iv, 67; Wetzer u. Welte 
Kirch.-Lee. iii, 575. See Tartan, 


Encyclica, Encyclical Letters (from the Gr. 
éywixAtoc, letters which have to go the rounds of a 
certain number of men—literce encyclice, litere circu- 
lares), in the ancient Church, letters sent by bishops to 
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all the churches of a particular circuit. At present 
the name is exclusively used for letters addressed by 
the Pope to all the bishops of the Roman Catholic 
world: In the encyclicals the Pope lays down his 
views of the general wants of the Church, or of some 
prevailing demands and sentiments; he warns against 
dangerous movements within the Church, as well as 
against dangers threatening the Church from abroad. 
He urges the bishops to be watchful, and points to the 
proper antidotes for existing evils. Among modern 
encyclicals, none attracted greater attention than that 
issued by Pope Pius TX, in Dec., 1864, against modern 
civilization.—Wetzer und Welte, Kirchen-Lexikon, vi, 
640. (A.J.8.) 

Encyclopedia of Theology, a branch of theo- 
logical science of comparatively recent origin. Its 
aims are to furnish (1) a sketch of the different branch- 
es of theology in their organic connection and relations 
with each other; showing the fitness of the various 
branches to theological science as a whole, and the 
relative importance of these branches; and (2) a plan 
of theological study, showing the order in which the 
topics should be taken up, and indicating the best 
methods of study and necessary books and helps of 
all kinds. This second branch, including the practical 
application of encyclopedia, is generally called Meth- 
odology, and the whole science taken together is called 
by the double name Encyclopedia and Methodology. 
Of these, Encyclopedia is the objective side, the out- 
line of the science itself; Methodology is the subjective 
side, having reference to the work of the student of the 
science. 

I. History of the Science.—In form, this branch 
of science is modern. When theology as a sci- 
ence was in its infancy, theological encyclopedia as 
science was impossible. But at an early period 
helps for students were prepared. Such were the 
treatise by Chrysostom, De Sacerdotio, the De officiis 
ministrorum of Ambrosius, De doctrina christiana of Au- 
gustine, and a work of the same kind as the latter, De 
disciplina scholarium, attributed to Boethius (+ 525), but 
probably written after his time. Cassiodorus (+ 562) 
wrote De Institutione Divinarum Literarum, an introduc- 
tion to the profitable study of Scripture, for the use of 
monks. In the 7th century Isidor of Seville wrote a 
larger work, a kind of general encyclopedia, wherein 
he also treats of theology, Originum sive Etymologiarum 
libr. xx, but it is more in the shape of pastoral theolo- 
gy, as is the De institutione clericorum of Rabanus Mau- 
rus in the 9th century. The latter contains, however 
(vol. iii), a sketch of the different branches of informa- 
tion necessary to a minister. The Didascalion (eruditio 
didascalica) of Hugo of St. Victor (¢ 1141) comes nearer 
to the character of a theological encyclopedia—its 1st, 
2d, and 3d books treating on the preparatory studies, 
and the others, 4th to 6th, on the exposition of Scrip- 
ture and the study of the fathers (Liebner, Hugo v. St. 
Victor, p. 96). In the 13th century, Vincent of Beau- 
yais (+1264), in his Speculum doctrinale, gave a scien- 
tific exposition of several subjects, including theology. 
After these we find the writings of Nicolas of Clé- 
manges (De studio theologico, d’Achery, i, 473), and Jean 
Charlier Gerson (De reformatione theologie, and Episto- 
le due ad studentes Collegti Navarre Parisiensis, quid et 
qualiter studere debeat novus theologiw auditor). 

But the real origin of theological encyclopedia is to 
be found in the time when the Reformation, in the 
16th century, breaking through the bonds of scholas- 
tic divinity, brought in a new era for science, particu- 
larly for theology. Erasmus first led the way in the 
new direction by his Ratio s. methodus compendio per- 
veniendi ad veram theologiam (1519-1522), giving to 
theological studies a solid philosophical foundation, 
promoting the study of the Scriptures, and requiring 
from the theologian a knowledge of natural sciences. 
In the Lutheran Church we first find Melancthon giv- 
ing a short guide to theological studies in his Brevis 
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ratio discende Theologie (Opp., Bas. 1541, iii, 287). 
This was followed by a work of his pupil, Theobald 
Thamer, Adhortatio ad theologie studium in academia 
Marburgensi, 1543. After these we find the Oratio de 
studio theol. recte inchoando, 1577, and Regule studio- 
rum seu de ratione discendi in pracipuis artibus recte 
imstituenda (Lips. 1565), both by David Chytrius; the 
Consilium de theologie studio recte constituendo (Nuremb, 
1565), by Hieronymus Weller, the pupil and friend of 
Luther; the systematic Methodus studii theologict pub- 
licis prelectionibus in academia Jenensi a. 1617 exposita 
(1620, 1622, 1654), by John Gerhard; as also the works 
of Jacob Andree, De Stud. Sacr. Litt. (Lips. 1567) ; 
Nicholas Selnecker (Wotatio de Stud. Theologiw (Lips. 
1579); and Abr. Caloy U/sagoge ad Theologiam). First 
in the list of encyclopedic works of the Reformed 
Church stands Bullinger’s Ratio studit theologici, and 
the latter part of Conrad Gessner’s Pandectarum uni- 
versalium liber ulttmus. But more important than ei- 
ther of those is the work of Andreas Gerhard of Ypern 
(Hyperius), professor at Marburg (+ 1564), Theologus, 
seu de ratione studi theologict (Basel, 1572, 1582), in 
which we find a first attempt to arrange the matter 
of the Encyclopedia, dividing it into different depart- 
ments, exegetical, dogmatical, historical, and practical, 
though the exact limits of each were not yet well de- 
fined. The writers on dogmatics often prefixed an en- 
cyclopedic essay to their works, as did J. H, Alsted 
in his Methodus sacrosanctee Theologie (Hanov. 1623), 
which contains two prefatory books on the study of 
theology. From the school of Saumur came Steph. 
Gaussin’s Dissertationes de studit theologici ratione, ete. 
(1678, 6th ed., by Rambach, Hal. 1726). Calixtus (+ 
1656) wrote a copious Apparatus Theologicus (Helmst., 
edited by his son, 1661); and Spener (7 1705) gave 
acute advice and discriminations in several of his writ- 
ings. 

The term encyclopedia, in its present meaning, we 
find for the first time in the title of a work by the Re- 
formed theologian S. Mursinna, Prime linee ENcycLo- 
PEDIZ THEOLOGICH (Hal. Magd. 1764; 2d ed. 1794). 
But this, like all the works heretofore mentioned, has 
now only a historical interest. Herder’s Bricfe zw. d. 
Studium da. Theologie (1785, 4 vols.) is, on the other 
hand, even now of value in this field. A new era in the 
history of theological encyclopedia was inaugurated by 
Schleiermacher in his Darstellung d. theologeschen Stu- 
diuns z. Behufe einleitender Vorlesungen (Berlin, 1811) ; 
but the full effect of the book was not felt until its 2d 
edition appeared in 1830, although Bertholdt (Zheol. 
Wissenschaftskunde, Erlangen, 1821, 2 vols.), Nrancke 
(Theol. Encyclopedic, 1819), and Danz (Encyclopedie 
und Methodologie, Wein. 1832) had been stimulated and 
guided by Schleiermacher’s remarkable sketch. The 
powerful grasp of the whole science, and the lumi- 
nous statement of the relations of all the parts, given 
by Schleiermacher, give his Darstellung the foremost 
place in this branch of science. (There is an English 
translation by Farrar, not very well done, under the 
title Brief Outline of the Study of Theology, Edinb. 
1850, 12mo). Its practical fault lies in the divisions 
made of the whole science (see below). It was fol- 
lowed by Hagenbach’s ncyclopedie u. Methodologie 
d. Theol. Wissenschafien (Leips. 1833, 8vo), a work of 
great practical value, which has maintained its posi- 
tion as the most useful manual on the subject (7th 
edition, Leips. 1864, 8vo). The Encyclopédie d. theol. ° 
Wissenschaften of K, Rosenkranz (Halle, 1845) is thor- 
oughly speculative and Hegelian. Harless’s Ency- 
clopdidie u. Methodologie (Nirnb. 1837) is a Lutheran 
work, and is really valuable for its historical sketch of 
the development of theology and for its copious liter- 
ature. The Avleitung z. Studium d. christl. Theologte 
of Lohegott Lange (Jena, 1841) advocates Biblical ra- 
tionalism. Pelt’s Theologische Encyclopédie (Hamb, 
1843, 8vo) follows Schleiermacher’s method closely, 
but is a thorough and scholarly work, careful in state- 
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ment, broad in range, and accurate in literature. Hol- 
land has produced a valuable compendium in Clarisse, 
Encyclopedie Theologice Epitome (2d edit. Lugd. Bat. 
1835, 8vo), which has a copious literature, especially 
full in reference to English books, a matter in which 
{the German writers on the subject are all signally de- 
ficient. 

Among Roman Catholic books in this field are to 
be mentioned Possevinus, Bibliotheca selecta de ratione 
studiorum (Colon. 1607); Ellies du Pin, Méthode pour 
étudier la théologie (1716), translated into several lan- 
guages. In the 18th century, Denina (1758), Gerbert 
(1764), Braun (1777), Brandmeier (1783), and special- 
ly Oberthiir, labored in this field. The influence of 
the later Protestant writers is manifest in such works 
as Drey, Kurze Einl. in das Stud. d. Theologie (Tiibing. 
1819); Klee, Hncyklopedie (Mainz, 1832); Stauden- 
maier, Encyclopddie der theol. Wissenschaften als System 
d. gesammten Theolcgie (Mentz, 1834-1840); Gengler, 
D. Ideale d. Wissenschaft, 0. d. Encyclopidie d. Theologre 
(Bamb. 1834); Buchner, Enc. u. Method. (Sulzb, 1837); 
A. von Sieger, De natura fidei et methodo theologia ad 
ecclesiee catholice Theologos (Monast. 1839). 

No book properly to be called Encyclopedia of The- 
ology has appeared in English, and no book is more 
needed, as the English theological literature is almost 
wholly neglected by the Germans. (We are glad to 
see, as this article goes to press, 1868, an Lncyclopedia 
and Methodology announced as in preparation by Dr. 
H.B. Smith.) But there are many excellent remarks 
in English books of pastoral theology on the best meth- 
ods of study, and some special treatises which deserve 
notice. Among them are Dodwell, Advice on Theo- 
logical Studies (Lond. 1691); Bennet, Directions for 
Studying (Lond, 1727, 3d edit. 8vo); Cotton Mather, 
Manuductio in Ministerium (Boston, 1726, 12mo; re- 
published, with additions, as Mather’s Student and 
Preacher, by Ryland (Lond. 1781); Mason, Student 
and Pastor (Lond. 1755); Marsh, Course of Lectures on 
Divinity (Cambridge, 1809, 8vo), which gives good 
practical hints, and also attempts an encyclopaedic 
outline; Doddridge, Lectures (Works, Lond. 1830, 215 
sq.); Bickersteth, Christian Student (Lond. 4th edit. 
1844), contains much information and good advice, 
but is destitute of scientific form or spirit. There are 
many compends, such as Preston’s Theological Man- 
ual (1850), Smith’s Compendium (1836), etc., which are 
superficial sketches of theology, designed to aid stu- 
dents in cramming rather than in thorough work. 
Many good hints are given in books of pastoral the- 
ology, for which see Practica TuroLtoey. There 
is a good list of books in Lowndes’s British Librarian, 
p- 813 sq. 

II. Method of Theological Encyclopedia and Method- 
ology.—1. Some writers hold that encyclopedia should 
be treated entirely apart from methodology: so Kien- 
len, Encyclopcdie (Strasb. 1842), confines the former to 
the exposition of the relation of the several branch- 
es of theology to the science as a whole; making 
methodology a separate work, aiming, not to set forth 
the science at all, but to show how it should be studied. 
This view is correct, if encyclopedia be taken in its 
broadest sense, as not merely an introductory science, 
taking the beginner by the hand at the portals of the- 
ology, and showing him the way to enter, and the plan 
of the edifice, but also as forming the conclusion of the 
course of study, in which all the branches are exhibit- 
ed in their natural relations to the central trunk. But 
in view of practical use, most of the recent writers 
blend methodology with encyclopedia in one conneci- 
ed whole. 

2. We give here the methods of the chief writers on 
the subject. (1.) Schleiermacher (§ 31) divides theol- 
ogy as science into three branches, Philosophical, His- 
torical, and Practical. Philosophical theology includes, 
1, Apologetics; 2. Polemics. Historical theology in- 
cludes, 1. Exegetic:, or the knowledge of primitive 
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Christianity ; 2. Church history, or the knowledge of 
the earthly career of Christianity; 3. the knowledge of 
the present condition of Christianity (a) as to doctrine 
(Dogmatic theology), (6) as to social condition and 
extension (Ecclesiastical statistics). Practical theol- 
ogy includes, 1. Church service (Liturgy, Worship, 
Homiletics, Pastoral care); 2. Church government. 
(2.) Hagenbach adopts the old and useful division of 
theology into four parts, Exegetical, Historical, Sys- 
tematic, and Practical. Exegetical theology includes 
a knowledge of the sacred books, as the primary source 
of Christian doctrine, and the record of the original 
facts of Christianity. This knowledge presumes a 
knowledge of the languages of the sacred books, and 
requires also an apparatus (1) of criticism; (2) of his- 
tory, viz. archeology, geography, etc. ; (3) of interpre- 
tation (Hermeneutics). Historical theology includes 
Bible-history of Old and New Test., Biblical theology, 
Church history, Doctrine history, Patristics, Symbol- 
ics, Archeology, Statistics. Systematic theology in- 
cludes Dogmatics, Apologetics, Polemics, and Ethics. 
Practical theology embraces Catechetics, Worship, 
Homiletics, Pastoral care, Church government.—Pelt 
gives a very complete outline (founded on Schleier- 
macher’s) in his Encyclopedie (1843, 8vo), which he 
modifies somewhat in his article Theologie, in Herzog’s 
Real-Encyklopddie, xv, 748 (compare also his article in 
Studien u. Kritiken, 1849, p. 27).—Godet (Bulletin The- 
ologique, Paris, 1863, art. i) divides theology into, 1. 
Speculative, or the knowledge of salvation; 2. Prac- 
tical, or the art of saving men. Under the first he 
classes Exegetical, Systematic, and Historical theolo- 
gy; under the second, Ecclesiastical economy, Mis- 
sions, Apologetics (compare a criticism on this outline 
by Pronier, in the same journal, May, 1863, p. 76 sq.). 
Thomas (Bullet. Théol. Sept. 1865) proposes to arrange 
as follows: 1. Apologetics (historical and philosophic- 
al); 2. Historical theology (Biblical sciences, Church 
history, Statistics); 3. Systematic theology (Dogmat- 
ics, Polemics, Speculative theology) ; 4. Practical the- 
ology (the individual, the family, the nation, civiliza- 
tion, the Church, (a) as to its base, (6) as to its organ- 
ization, (c) as to its active working.—Dr. W. F. War- 
ren, of the Boston Theological Seminary, gives a philo- 
sophical but luminous outline in Jahrbiicher f. Deutsche 
Theologie, 1867, p. 318, as follows: 1. The Church, in its 
origin in time (History of the sacred writings; Bibli- 
cal doctrines: Mosaic, Jewish, and New Test. ; Bibli- 
cal Church history; auxiliary sciences: philology, 
archeology, geography, chronology, etc.). 2. The 
Church in its deyelopment in time (Literature, His- 
tory of doctrines, System of Christian doctrines, Church 
history, Church economy, auxiliary sciences, with Po- 
lemics as a concluding discipline). 3. The Church in 
its consummation (the scientific exposition of what 
the Word of God tells us concerning the future deyel- 
opment and final consummation of the Church). Ina 
note to Dr. Warren’s article (p. 821), Dr. Wagenmann 
gives another outline, to which we refer the reader. 
Literature.—Besides the authors already cited, see 
Tholuck’s Lectures on Encyclopedia, translated in the 
Bobliotheca Sacra, vol.i; Biblical Repository, edited by 
Dr. Robinson, i, 613; iv, 127; Zyro, in Studien u. Krit- 
aiken, 18375). 689 sq.; Shedd, Essays, Essay i, on Meth- 
od and Influence of Theological Studies; Vincent, Du 
Protestantisme en France, i, 314 sq. (Paris, 1860, 12mo) ; 
Credner, Preface to Kitto’s Cyclopedia. 
Encyclopedia, Frencu, and the Encycruopr- 
pists. The Dictionnaire Encyclopédique was a publi- 
cation of the 18th century, which exerted a great influ- 
ence not merely on general science and literature, but 
also 6n thedlogy and religion. Its full title is Ency- 
clopédie ou Dictionnaire raisonné des Sciences, des Arts. 
et des Métiers, par une société de gens de Lettres; mis a 
ordre et publie par DipERoT; et quant & la partie Mathe- 
matique par D’ALEMBERT (Par. and Amst. 1751-80, 35 
vols. fol.). This great work was projected by Diderot 
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(q. v.), and carried through, in the midst of difficulties, 
chiefly by his indomitable industry and perseverance. 
The name of D’Alembert (q. v.) added lustre to the pub- 
lication ; and these two called to their aid all the scepti- 
cal and free-thinking talent of France. A great aim of 
the Encyclopedists was to establish what they called 
philosophy instead of religion ; and the higher intellect 
of France seemed to become thoroughly imbued with 
their views, social, moral, and political. The Encyclo- 
pedia was a product of the same causes which gener- 
ated the Revolution, but the publication itself doubt- 
less greatly hastened the catastrophe. It was only 
one stage in the development of that one-sided realism 
which commenced with Locke; expanded into the de- 
ism of England; and, crossing over to France, found 
a powerful advocate in Condillac, The progress of 
this development was very rapid. Among the Ency- 
clopedists a single lifetime produced startling changes. 
Diderot, the editor and leading philosophical spirit of 
the Encyclopedia, ‘‘was at first only a doubter, next 
he became a deist, lastly an atheist. In the first 
stage he only translated English works, and even 
condemned some of the English deists. His views 
seem gradually to have altered, probably under the 
influence of Voltaire’s writings and of the infidel 
books smuggled into France, and he thenceforth as- 
sumed a tone bolder and marked by positive disbelief. 
Diderot’s atheism is a still farther development of his 
unbelief. It is expressed in few of his writings, and 
presents no subject of interest to us, save that it seeks 
to invalidate the arguments for the being of God 
drawn from final causes’? (Farrar, Critical History of 
Free Thought, p.179). D’Alembert, the scientific edi- 
tor of the Encyclopedia, was the author of the cele- 
brated Discours Préliminaire des Editeurs, which was 
issued in separate form, and became a text-book of 
infidelity not only in France, but also in England. 
D’ Alembert’s reputation in the department of science 
was very great over the entire continent of Europe, 
and he gave to the Lncyclopedia its high scientific 
character and value. (See ALEMBERT, D’.) 
has been much discussion as to whether the Mncyclo- 
pedia proper really was issued in the interests of athe- 
ism. Many of the articles are entirely Christian in 
their tone and spirit. Others are as decidedly atheis- 
tic, while the Discowrs Préliminaire can hardly be call- 
ed doubtful as to its character and aims. The true 
view seems to be that the Encyclopedists endeavored 
clandestinely to accomplish what more honest infidels 
had long attempted openly. 
dermine both religion and the state, while seeming to 
be in favor of them. Voltaire doubtless stands at the 
head of the coterie which furnished the articles for the 
Encyclopedia, although he wrote little for it himself. 
More than any other man he was the educator of the 
Encyclopedists. His principles are too well known to 
need statement. Helvetius derived his philosophy from 
Locke. ‘He was the moralist of the sensational phi- 
losophy, one who applied the philosophy of Condillac 
to morals. His philosophy is expressed in two works: 
the one on the spirit, the other on man; the former a 
theoretical view of human nature, the latter a prac- 
tical view of education and society. His primary po- 
sition is, that man owes all his superiority over ani- 
%mals to the superior organization of his body. Pleas- 
ure is the only good, and self-interest the true ground 
of morals, and the frame-work of individual and politi 
cal right” (Farrar, History of Free Thought, p. 180). 


Next come the authors of the Systeme de la Nature, a) 


work issued by the encyclopedists. It has been at- 
tributed to baron d’Holbach, his tutor Lagrange, Di- 
derot, Grimm, Helvetius, and Robinet. It was doubt- 
less a joint work, and expressed the views of all these 
men, or was 2 compromise creed to which they could 
“all subscribe, for they held widely different opinions in 
other respects. The great object of the System of Na- 
ture was to banish God from the universe. It is de- 
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voted to the boldest materialism. “There is, in fact, 
nothing but matter and motion, says this book. Both 
are inseparably connected. If matter is at rest, it is 
only because hindered in motion, for in its essence it is 
not a dead mass’’ (Schwegler, History of Philosophy). 
The first part of this work undertakes to disprove 
the existence of mind; the second part is directed 
against religion. This System of Nature was the bold- 
est achievement of infidelity, a work which even Vol- 
taire pronounced “‘illogical in its deductions, absurd 
in its physics, and abominable in its morality.” To 
those already named we may add Rousseau, whose Po- 
litical Essays became the text-book of the French Rey- 
olution. He did for the state what the others had done 
for the Church. Such, then, were the views of those 
who projected and carried forward the Encyclopedia. 
If in the Encyclopedia itself we find those views cover- 
ed up, or at least offset by thoroughly Christian ones, 
we are justified in believing that they were concealed 
and balanced by contrary opinions only to make the 
Encyclopedia acceptable to the unthinking masses of 
the French nation. \ The fact, as some hold, that the 
French nation was ripening for a revolution both in 
Church and State, and would have rushed into such a 
catastrophe at all hazards, proves nothing respecting 
the motives of the encyclopedists; and the terrible 
quickening which their great popular work gave to in- 
fidelity is perhaps the best test by which to judge the 
purposes of its authors. 

Let us now look at the Hncyclopedia itself, and its 
spirit can perhaps be best read from the Dzscours 
Préliminaire. D’Alembert was its author, although 
he probably secured both the approval and assistance 
of Diderot in its form and contents. The object of 
this Discours is to set forth the philosophy underly- 
ing the Encyclopedia, and this is nothing more than 
the sensationalism of Locke. D’Alembert declares 
that ‘all our abstract knowledge may be reduced 
to what we receive through our senses.” Showing 
that this may be the case, he thence argues that it is 
so. Sensations are the only things about which he 
| cannot raise a doubt. With regard to ethics, the fol- 
lowing is his underlying principle. Our ideas of good 
and evil ‘arise from the oppression which, by nature, 
the stronger practices upon the weaker, and the latter 
bears the more reluctantly the more violent it is, be- 
cause he feels that there is no reason why he should 
submit to it; the evils which befall us through the 
vices of our fellow-men lead to the indirect knowledge 
of antagonistic virtues.”’ These are the grounds upon 
which his philosophy is based. And yet this Discours 
made infidelity more popular to the unthinking masses 
than the writings of Locke, Condillac, Helvetius, De la 
Mettrie, or Holbach had done. 

Such is the sensualistic materialism contained in 
the Discours Préliminaire, containing the ethical prin- 
ciple that we feel a sense of oppression only because 
we can see no reason why we should submit to it. And 
yet, by the side of this, in the same Discours, we find 
the following statement: ‘‘ Nothing, therefore, is more 
necessary than a revealed religion, which instructs us 
concerning so many things. Designed for the com- 
pletion of our natural knowledge, it shows us a por- 
tion of what was concealed from us; but confines it- 
self to that which is most needful, while all the rest 
remains forever hidden. A few points of faith, and a 
small number of practical precepts, is all to which the 
reyealed religion refers; yet, thanks to the light which 
it communicates to the world, since then the people 
are more firm and decided concerning a great number 
of interesting questions than the philosophers of any 
school ever were.’ In this way infidelity and relig- 
ion were woven into the same system, religien being 
always held subordinate, a something to accomplish 
an end which science and philosophy could not quite 
iyeach. This being once admitted, it was not difficult 
| to persuade the French people that, when philosophy 
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could accomplish all that is necessary, religion might 
be set aside, 

In the body of the Encyclopedia itself, many of the 
articles upon religious subjects are apparently in full 
sympathy with catholicity, and even orthodoxy. For 
instance, the article ‘‘Trinité”’ defends the orthodox 
dogma from attacks of Socinians, Jews, and infidels 
of all kinds. In the article ‘‘ Dieu” the arguments 
for the existence of God are ably summed up, and ob- 
jections are refuted. Quotations are made from Chris- 
tian authorities, and the writer of the article seems to 
have been in full sympathy with the Christian view 
of the subject. The existence of angels and devils is 
recognised. The article ‘‘Christianisme” pronounces 
Christianity the only true revealed religion, and the 
Old and New Testaments are recognised as divine. 
It declares that the severest criticism has not been 
able to invalidate their authenticity. Reason and phi- 
losophy must accord to them the honor of setting forth 
facts beyond their reach, The hand of God is seen in 
the style of the sacred writings. Articles on Protes- 
tantism condemn severely every innovation in doc- 
trine, every departure from the established creeds of 
the various denominations. The errors of the Romish 
Church are pointed out and severely castigated. It 
is not necessary to suppose these articles written in a 
spirit of hypocrisy. Their authors doubtless held the 
views expressed. The fact that they did does not in- 
validate the opinion that the Encyclopedia was secret- 
ly issued in the interests of atheism. Its authors 
could well afford to give Christian men a voice within 
its pages, when there was so much to counteract all 
they might say. It was not that Christianity had no 
advocates in the Encyclopedia, but that it was allowed 
only a feeble defence, and was often defended on prin- 
ciples which directly tended to its overthrow. Its 
very defenders, in many cases, were its worst enemies, 
and only erected fortifications on the side of religion 
to show how easily they could be carried by infidelity. 
The defence is made chiefly to rest on eudemonism. 
Christianity should be upheld because it brings us 
more good than any other system of religion. What- 
ever system is most advantageous for man in his 
worldly relations is the system to which he should ad- 
here. Whenever men can be made to believe that 
Christianity fails to do this, then it must be set aside. 
For example, in the article ‘‘ Christianisme,”’ Christ is 
placed side by side with the other lawgivers, his only 
superiority being that, while they kept the useful in 
view, he aimed at the true as well as the useful. 
“Though he set forth, as its first object, the happiness 
of another life, he also meant it to make us happy in 
this world.” In other places morality is preferred to 
faith, “because he who does good and makes himself 
useful to the world is in a better condition through 
morality without faith than :hrough faith without mo- 
rality.”’ Theism is better than atheism, because it is 
more advantageous for nations to admit the existence 
of God than to reject it. 

The work began to appear in 1751, and was con- 
cluded in 1765, in 17 vols. fol., besides 11 vols. of plates. 
A supplement, in 5 vols., appeared at Amsterdam, 
W76A777, and a Table analytique et raisonnée des 
maticres, in 2 yols., at Paris, in 1780, The publica- 
tion was stopped two or three times by the govern- 
ment, and the last volumes were distributed private- 
ly, though the king himself was one of the purchasers. 
Diderot himself said of the Hneyclopedia that he had 
had ‘‘neither time nor means of being particular in 
the choice of his contributors, among whom some 
were excellent, but most of the rest were very in- 
ferior; moreover the contributors, being badly paid, 
worked carelessly ; in short, it was a patch-work com- 
posed of very ill-sorted materials, some masterpieces 
by the side of school-boys’ performances; and there 
was also considerable neglect in the arrangement of 
the articles, and especially in the references,’? In 
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spite of all its defects, the Encyclopedia was the pride 
of France, and is in many respects a very able produc- 
tion. See La Porte, Zsprit de I’ Encyclopédie (Paris, 
1768); Voltaire, Questions sur U Encyclopédie (Paris, 
1770); Van Mildert, Boyle Lecture, i, 378; Kurtz, 
Church History, ii, 236; Farrar, Hist. of Free Thought, 
p. 166-178; Tennemann, Manual Hist. Philosophy, p. 
378; Schwegler, Hist. Philosophy, translated by Seelye, 
p. 206; Chambers, Encyclopedia ; Herzog, Real-Ency- 
klop.iv, 1; Morell, Hist. Phil. p.111. (H.G.) 

End of the World. See EscuatoLocy. 

En’-dor (Heb. Eyn-Dor’, 95 53, fountain of Dor, 
i.e. of the age, 1 Sam. xxviii, 7, Sept. "Evdwp v. r. 
’Aevowp; but defectively "5 52 in Josh. xvii, 11, 
Sept. Ado v. 1. Evééo; and "N3752 in Psa. 1xxxiii, 
10 [11], Sept. Aevdwp ; Josephus “Evdwooy, Ant. vi, 
14,2), a place which, with its ‘‘daughter-towns” (M123), 
was in the territory of Issachar, and yet possessed by 
Manasseh (Josh. xvii, 11). This was the case with 
five other places which lay partly in Asher, partly in 
Issachar, and seem to have formed a kind of district 
of their own, called “the three, or the triple Nepheth” 
(q.v.). The Israelites were unable to expel the Ca- 
naanites from it until a late period. Endor was long 
held in memory by the Jewish people as connected 
with the great victory of Deborah and Barak over Sis- 
era and Jabin. Taanach, Megiddo, and the torrent 
Kishon all witnessed the discomfiture of the huge host, 
but it was emphatically to Endor that the tradition of 
the death of the two chiefs attached itself (Psa. 1xxxiii, 
9,10). Possibly it was some recollection of this, some 
fame of sanctity or good omen in Endor, which drew 
the unhappy Saul thither (see Thomson, Land and 
Book, ii, 161) on the eve of his last engagement with 
an enemy no less hateful and no less destructive than 
the Midianites (1 Sam. xxviii, 7). Endor is not again 
mentioned in the Scriptures; but it was known to Eu- 
sebius and Jerome, who describe it (by the same name, 
"Aevdwo and’EvdwWo, 4indor and Endor) as a large vil- 
lage in the plain of Jezreel or Esdraelon, 4 miles S. of 
Tabor (Onomast. s. y.’"Anvdwp, Hndor), near Nain and 
Scythopolis (éb. s. v."Hydwo, Endor). It was recog- 
nised during the Crusades (Brocardus, ec. vi, p. 176; 
Marin. Sanut. p. 248), but was then partially lost sight 
of till the 17th century (Doubdan, p. 580; Nau, p. 632; 
Maundrell, Apr.19). On the bleak northern slope of 
Jebel Duhy (the ‘‘ Little Hermon’’ of travellers) the 
name still lingers, attached to a considerable but now 
deserted village (Burckhardt, Trav. p. 342; Robinson, 
Res, iii, 218; Schwarz, Palest. p. 149). The rock of 
the mountain, on the slope of which Endir stands, is 
hollowed into caves, one of which, containing a little 
fountain, the entrance narrow, between rugged rocks, 
and partly covered with a fig-tree, may well have been 
the scene of the incantation of the witch (Van de Velde, 
Narrative, ii, 383). The distance from the slopes of 
Gilboa to Endor is 7 or 8 miles, over difficult ground 
(Porter, Handb. ii, 358). 


H’neas. See ANrAs. 


En-eg’laim [many En-egla’im] (Heb. Eyn Egla’- 
yim, BDAY 543, fountain of two calves, unless fory 
DNDAN 73, fountain of two pools; Sept. "Evayanet 
v. r. Evaya\\eiu), a place named only by Ezekiel 
(axlvii, 10), apparently as on the Dead Sea, but wheth- 
er near to or far from Engedi, on the west or east side 
of the sea, it is impossible to ascertain from the text: 
‘‘ The fishers shall stand upon it from En-gedi even to 
En-eglaim : they shall be a place to spread forth nets.” 
In his comment on the passage, Jerome places it at 
the northern end of the Dead Sea, at the influx of the 
Jordan. M.de Saulcy thinks it identical with A7zn- 
Ajlah, situated towards the northern point of the Dead 
Sea, between Jericho and the Jordan (Narrative, i, 
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163). See Betu-nocian. En-eglaim is probably an- 
other name for the Eenarm (q. v.) of Isa. xy, 8. 

Enemes’sar (Evepéooapoc and’ Evepecodo) is the 
name under which SHALMANESER (q. V.) appears in 
the book of Tobit (i, 2,13,15,16). The change of the 
name is a corruption, the first syllable Shal being 
dropped (compare the Bupalussor of Abydenus, which 
represents abopolassar), and the order of the liquids 
m and m being reversed. The author of Tobit makes 
Enemessar lead the children of Israel into captivity (i, 
2), following the apparent narrative of the book of 
Kings @ Kings xvii, 3-6; xviii, 9-11). He regards 
Sennacherib not only as his successor, but as his son 
(i, 15), for which he has probably no authority beyond 
his own speculations upon the text of Scripture.— 
Smith, s.v. See Tosrr. 

BEne’nius (Lyne v. vr. ’Evhyoc, Vulg. Emma- 
mius), one of the leaders of the people who returned 
from captivity with Zorobabel (1 Esdr. v, 8); corre- 
at to the NAHAMANTI (q. v.) of Nehemiah (vii, 
7. 

Energici, a sect in Germany in the 16th century, 
so called because they held that the Eucharist was the 
energy of Jesus Christ—not his body, nor a represent- 
ation thereof.—Buck, Theol. Dictionary, s. v. 

BEnergumens (évepyotpevor), persons possessed, 
and, in the narrower and more usual sense, persons 
possessed by an evil spirit. In the early Church such 
persons constituted a distinct class, bearing some rela- 
tion to the catechumens and the faithful, but differing 
from them in this, that they were under the special 
care of exorcists, while they took part in some of the 
religious exercises of both classes. Catechumens who 
became disordered in mind during their term of pro- 
bation were not baptized until thoroughly recovered, 
except in cases of sickness. Should any among the 
baptized become thus afflicted, they were excluded 
from the Christian assembly during the worst stages 
of their disease, being compelled to remain in the area 
of the church. From this circumstance they were 
called yerwaZdépevot, exposed to the weather. When par- 
tially recovered they were permitted to join in public 
worship, but were not permitted to partake of the 
Lord’s Supper till they were properly restored, except 
in the immediate prospect of death.—Bingham, Orig. 
Eccl. bk. iii, ch. iv, § 6, 8. 


Enfantin, BArTHGeLeMy ProsPER, more common- | 


ly called father Enfantin, one of the founders of Saint 
Simonism (q. v.), was born at Paris Feb. 8, 1796. He 
received his education at a lyceum, and subsequently 
(1813) at the Polytechnic School. After the fall of 
Napoleon he engaged in commercial and industrial 
pursuits. Towards the close of the year 1825 Enfan- 
tin became intimately acquainted with Olinde Rodri- 
guez, and through him with Saint Simon, who con- 
verted him to his theories of an industrial and relig- 
ious reformation. He accepted from his dying master 
the mission to spread and deyelop his doctrines. The 
work was begun with the establishment of a journal 
called Le Producteur (1825-26, 5 vols.), which closed 
its career with the celebrated epitaph, The golden 
age, which a blind tradition has formerly placed in the 
past, is still before us. The Liberal party at first saw 
in this periodical the application of its own ideas to the 
material order, and supported it; but the support was 
withdrawn when Benjamin Constant denounced it as 
theocratic. In 1828 Enfantin had about a dozen cola- 
borers, among whom were Blanqui, Duveyrier, Buchez 
(in 1848 president of the Constituent Assembly), and 
Pereire. The revolution of 1830 filled Enfantin with 
enthusiastic hopes. He signed, on the 30th of July, a 
proclamation, in which he demanded community of 
goods, abolition of inheritage, and the emancipation of 
woman. He organized ‘centres of action” at ‘Tou- 
louse, Montpellier, Lyons, Metz, and Dijon; provided 
for regular preaching Ae ped and frequently ad- 
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dressed the learned, the artists, and the industrials. 
In 1830 he secured the support of the Globe newspaper, 
Soon he was made by acclamation (the sacred word 
was acclamé) one of the supreme fathers, with Bazard, 
The two chiefs disagreed, however, on one important 
point: Bazard wished to pay prominent attention to 
political agitation, while Enfantin occupied himself 
only with ethics, art, religion, and social reform. He 
desired first of all to regulate individual relations, to 
emancipate woman and the pauper, and to sanctify the 
flesh by labor and pleasure. He expected to obtain 
control of society by dispossessing the Church, not the 
state. In November, 1831, he issued a manifesto to 
the forty thousand adherents of the new doctrine in 
France, that Bazard and Rodriguez had separated from 
him, and that the new dogma had become incarnate 
in him alone, as the living law and the messiah. But 
his attempt to establish communistic colonies failed, 
and the researches made for finding a female messiah, 
to share with him the leadership of the communion, 
made the whole movement ridiculous. The Globe, 
which was gratuitously distributed, had to be discon- 
tinued. In 1832 the government suppressed the asso- 
ciation. Enfantin, followed by about forty of his dis- 
ciples, among whom were Michael Chevalier (subse- 
quently a member of the senate), Duveyrier, and Gus- 
tave d’Eichthal, retired to an estate which he possessed 
on the coast of Menilmontant, and there organized a 
model community. There the new brethren, divided 
into groups of laborers, wore a peculiar garb, and pass- 
ed the day in work, religious conferences, and sym- 
bolical ceremonies. The ‘‘father’’ (Enfantin) had this 
name conspicuously inscribed upon his breast, super- 
intended, preached, encouraged; he wrote articles for 
Les Feuilles Populaires, and the Livre Nouveau; com- 
posed mystical hymns, and developed some mystical 
pantheism. It cost him great efforts to refute the 
attacks of Carnot, J. Reynaut, and others. He was 
then summoned before the assizes of the Seine, being 
charged with having held forbidden meetings, and 
outraged public morality, and was condemned to a 
year of imprisonment (August 28, 1852). The Saint 
Simonians now dispersed. Enfantin, who after a few 
months was set at liberty, left with about a dozen of 
his disciples for Egypt. Most of them, turning Mo- 
hammedans, received appointments from the pasha of 
Ezypt; but Enfantin refused to profess Mohammedan- 
ism, and after remaining in Egypt for two years, re- 
turned to France. He was for a time postmaster, and 
in 1841, through the influence of his friends, some of 
whom had obtained high offices, was appointed mem- 
ber of a scientific commission sent to Algeria. In 1845 
he received the chief direction of the Lyons railroad. 
In November, 1848, Enfantin, conjointly with Duvey- 
rier, established a daily paper, Le Crédit, which was 
continued until 1850, Subsequently Enfantin became 
connected with the administration of the railroad from 
Lyons to the Mediterranean. He died May 31, 1864. 
Shortly before his death he appointed Arles Dufour 
head of the sect. Enfantin developed the socialistic 
views of his master and his own in the works Hconomie 
politique et St. Simonienne (Par.1831) and Morale (Par. 
1832). The latter work was at once condemned by the 
Cour d’assises. Another work of the same class, Le Livre 
nouveau (completed in 1882), has never been printed. 
His philosophical and theological views were set forth 
at length in the Correspondance philosophique et relt- 
gieuse (Par. 1847), of which the Correspondance politique 
(Paris, 1849) is a supplement, and in a pamphlet against 
the Jesuit orator, father Felix (Réponse au Pere Felia, 
Paris, 1856). THis last work was La Vie Eternelle pas- 
sée, présente, future (Paris, 1861; also republished in 
the Bibliotheque utile, Paris, 1864). In 1865 a collec- 
tive edition of his socialistic works was published.— 
Vapereau, Dictionnaire des Contemporains, 8. V- ; Hoe- 
fer, Nouv. Biogr. Ginér. xvi, 37. (A.J. S.) ‘ 
Enfield, Witt1am, LL.D., an English Dissenter 
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and voluminous writer, was born at Sudbury March 
29, 1741, and was educated at Daventry under Dr. 
Ashworth. On leaving the seminary he became pas- 
tor to a congregation at Liverpool. He afterwards be- 
came resident tutor and lecturer on belles-lettres at 
Warrington Academy. In 1785 he became minister 
of the Unitarian Church at Norwich, where he died 
Noy. 3,1797. Among his numerous publications were 
(1) A History of Philosophy, drawn up from Brucker 
(Lond. 1819, 2 vols. 8vo):—(2) The Preachers’ Direc- 
tory (London, 1771, 4to):—(8) Sermons Sor Families 
(Lond. 1778, 2 vols. 12mo):—(4) The English Preacher 
(Lond. 9 yols.12mo). He was a frequent contributor 
to periodicals, and shared with Dr. Aikin in the prep- 
aration of the General Biographical Dictionary. 

Engad’di (tv alyadotc v. x. ’Evyadde and éy 
Tddo1, or év Vadowe, Vulg. i Cades), Ecclus. xxiv, 14. 
See ENGEDI. 

En-gan’nim (Heb. Eyn Gannim’, 8535 472, foun- 
tain of gardens), the name of several places in Pales- 
tine, for, besides those mentioned below, there was 
said, according to Eusebius and Jerome (Onomast. s. v. 
‘Hyavvi, Engannim), then to be a third village called 
Engannim (Hyavva, Eganna) near Gerasa, beyond 
the Jordan. 

1. (Sept. "“Hvyoveiw v. r. unrecognisable; Vulg. 
Aingannim.) A town in the plains of Judah, men- 
tioned between Zanoah and Tappuah (Josh. xy, 34). 
Eusebius and Jerome state (Onomast. s. v. “Hyavip, 
Engannim) that it was still extant in their day near 
Bethel; but there must have been some mistake in 
this, as the place in question lay in the group N.W. 
of Jerusalem (Keil, Comment. on Josh. in loc.), pos- 
sibly at the site of the present agricultural village 
Rana, north of Eleutheropolis (Robinson, Researches, 
ii, 354). Schwarz, however, thinks (Palest. p. 102) 
that ‘‘En-gannim is certainly identical with the vil- 
lage Jenin, 3 Eng. miles 8.E. of Ashkelon;’”’ but this 
is not in the quarter indicated by the associated names, 
and is, moreover, with greater probability appropria- 
ted to another ancient locality. See Zunan. 

2. A city on the border of Issachar (Josh. xix, 21; 
Sept. Lewy cai Toppy, Alex. jv Varvvij; Vulg. En- 
Gannim); allotted with its ‘‘ suburbs” to the Gershon- 
ite Levites (xxi, 29; Sept. IIny1) yoapparor; Vulg. 
En-Gannim); probably the same (see Reland, Palest. 
p. 812) as the Ginea (Lwaia) or Geman ((nudy) of 
Josephus, on the borders of the great plain toward Sa- 
maria (Ant. xx, 6,1; War, iii, 8, 4; comp. ii, 12, 3), 
which Biddulph (in Purchas, ii, 135) identifies with the 
present Jenin, a town 15 miles south of Mount Tabor, 
and which he and others describe as still a place of 
gardens and abundant water (Wilson, Lands of Bible, 
ii, 84; Van de Velde, Narrative, ii, 359; Schwarz, 
Palest. p. 167). In the lists of Levitical cities in 1 
Chron. vi, ANem is substituted for Engannim, appar- 
ently by contraction. The position of Jenin is in 
striking agreement with the requirements of Brru- 
HAG-GAN (A.V, ‘‘the garden-house ;”’ Sept. BarOycv) 
in the direction of which Ahaziah fled from Jehu (2 
Kings ix, 27). The rough road of the ascent was 
probably too much for his chariot, and, keeping the 
more level ground, he made for Meviddo, where he 
died (Stanley, Palest. p. 342). The place is several 
times noticed by Arabian writers in connection with 
the march of Saladin, and has been visited by many 
modern travellers (Robinson, Researches, iii, 156). The 
only remains of Ginea are a few foundations of walls 
close to the mosque of the present town (De Sauley, 
Narrative, i, 78,79). The town is high enough to 
overlook the broad plain, and low enough to have its 
houses encircled by its verdure. The hills rise steep- 
ly behind, dotted with bushes, and here and there 
clothed with the sombre foliage of the olive. Rich 
gardens, hedged with prickly pear, extend along their 
base, and a few palm-trees give variety to the scene. 
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The “fountain,” from which the town took the first 
part of its Scripture name (Zn), is in the hills a few 
hundred yards distant; and its abundant waters flow 
over and fertilize the ‘‘ gardens” (Gannim) from which 
the second and chief part of the name is derived. The 
leading road from Jezreel and the north to Samaria 
and Jerusalem passes Jenin. It contains about 2000 
inhabitants, and is the capital of a large district (Por- 
ter, Handbook, p. 351; Thomson, Land and Book, ii, 
189). 

En-ge’di [many En’-gedi, some En-ged'i] (Heb. 
Eyn Gedi,’, “Ih \"2, fountain of the kid; Sept. in 
Josh. "Hyyaddi v. r. “Aykadne, in Sam. ’Evyadét, in 
Chron. and Cant. "Evyaddei y. r. Iyyadct and éy Tad- 
6t, in Ezek. ’Evyaddety v. r. Ivyadety, Apocr. ENGAD- 
pi; Josephus "Eyyacdi; Ptolemy ’Eyyadai, v, 16, 8; 
Stephanus Byz. ‘Eyyada, p. 833; Eusebius “Hyyaédt, 
Onomast. s. v.; Pliny, Engadd, Hist. Nat. v. 17), a 
town in the wilderness of Judah (Josh. xv, 62), on the 
western shore of the Dead Sea (Ezek. xlvii, 10), which 
gave its name to a part of the desert whither David 
withdrew for fear of Saul (Josh. xv, 62; 1 Sam. xxiv, 
1-4). Its more ancient name was HAZEZON-TAMAR 
(q. v.), and by that name it is mentioned before the 
destruction of Sodom, as being inhabited by the Amo- 
rites, and near the cities of the plain (Gen. xiv,7); a 
title (‘the pruning of the palm’’) doubtless derived 
from the palm-groves that surrounded it (Ecclus. xxiv, 
14). It was immediately after an assault upon the 
** Amorites, that dwelt in Hazezon-tamar,”’ that the 
five Mesopotamian kings were attacked by the rulers 
of the plain of Sodom (Gen. xiv, 7; comp. 2 Chron. 
xx, 2). Saul was told that David was in the ‘ wil- 
derness of En-gedi;’’ and he took ‘‘3000 men, and 
went to seek David and his men upon the rocks of the 
wild goats’ (1 Sam. xxiv, 1-4). These animals still 
frequent the cliffs above and around the fountain; the 
Arabs call them Beden. At a later period En-gedi 
was the gathering-place of the Moabites and Ammon- 
ites who went up against Jerusalem, and fell in the 
valley of Berachah (2 Chron. xx, 2). It is remarka- 
ble that this is the usual route taken in the present 
day by such predatory bands from Moab as make in- 
cursions into Southern Palestine. They pass round 
the southern end of the Dead Sea, then up the road 
along its western shore to the pass at Ain-Jidy (‘‘the 
ascent by the cliff Ziz,’’? 2 Chron. xx, 16), and thence 
toward Hebron, Tekoa, or Jerusalem, as the prospects 
of plunder seem most inviting. The vineyards of En- 
gedi were celebrated by Solomon (Cant. i, 14); its bal- 
sam by Josephus (Ant. ix, 1,2). Stephanus of By- 
zantium places it near Sodom; Jerome at the south 
end of the Dead Sea (Comm. in Ezek. xlvii); but Jose- 
phus more correctly upon the Lake Asphaltites, at the 
distance of 300 stadia from Jerusalem (Ant. ix, 1, 2; 
comp. xvi, 13,4; War, iii, 3,5). In the time of Euse- 
bius and Jerome, En-gedi was still a large village on 
the shore of the Dead Sea, but it must have been 
abandoned very soon afterwards, for there is no subse- 
quent reference to it in history, nor are there any 
traces of recent habitation (Porter’s Handbook, p. 242). 
There is a curious reference to it in Mandeville (Larly 
Trav. p. 179), who says that the district between Jeri- 
cho and the Dead Sea is “the land of Dengadda”’ (Fr, 
d’ Engadda), and that the balm-trees were “ still called 
vines of Gady.” En-gedi has always, until recently, 
been sought at the north end of the Dead Sea (Reland, 
Palest. p. 449); but in 1805 Seetzen recognised the 
ancient name in the Atn-Jidy of the Arabs, and lays 
it down in his map at a point of the western shore 
nearly equidistant from both extremities of the lake. 
This spot was visited by Dr. Robinson, and he con- 
firms the identification (Researches, ii, 209-216). The 
site lies among the mountains, a considerable way 
down the descent to the shore. Here is a rich plain, 
half a mile square, sloping very gently from the base 
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of the mountains to the water, and shut in on the 
north by a lofty promontory. About a mile up the 
western acclivity, and at an elevation of some 400 feet 
above the plain, is the fountain of Ain-Jidy, bursting 
forth at once in a fine stream upon a sort of narrow 
terrace or shelf of the mountain, having an abrupt mar- 
gin towards the lake. The water is sweet, but warm, 
and strongly impregnated with lime. The stream 
rushes down the steep descent of the mountain below, 
and its course is hidden by a luxuriant thicket of trees 
and shrubs belonging to a more southern clime. Near 
this fountain are the remains of several buildings, ap- 
parently ancient, although the main site of the town 
seems to have been farther below. The whole of the 
descent below seems to have been once terraced for 
tillage and gardens, and near the foot are the ruins of 
a town, exhibiting nothing of particular interest, and 
built mostly of unhewn stones. This we may con- 
clude was the town which took its name from the 
fountain. On reaching the plain, the brook crosses it 
in nearly a straight line to the sea. During a great 
part of the year it is absorbed in the thirsty soil. Its 
banks are now cultivated by a few families of Arabs, 
who generally pitch their tents near this spot. The 
soil is exceedingly fertile, and in such a climate it 
might be made to produce the rarest fruits of tropical 
climes; but vineyards no longer clothe the mountain- 
side, and neither palm-tree nor balsam is seen on the 
plain. 

THE WILDERNESS OF EN-Gupt is doubtless the im- 
mediately neighboring part of the wild regiom west of 
the Dead Sea, which must be traversed to reach its 
shores. It was here that David and his men lived 
among the “‘rocks of the wild goats,” and where the 
former cut off the skirts of Saul’s robe in a cave (1 
Sam. xxi, 1-4). ‘On all sides,” says Dr. Robinson, 
‘‘the country is full of caverns, which might then 
serve as lurking-places for David and his men, as they 
do for outlaws at the present day.” He adgls that, as 
he came in sight of the ravine of the Ghor, a moun- 
tain-goat started up and bounded along the face of the 
rocks on the opposite side (Researches, ii, 203). M. 
de Sauley imagines that he has identified the particu- 
lar cave in question with one in that vicinity now 
called Bir el-Makukieh (Narrative, i, 162).—Kitto, s. 
v.; Smith, s. v. 

Engelbert, abbot of Admont, of the Benedictine 
order in Styria, was born of noble parents about 1250. 
He became abbot of Admont about 1297, and died 
1331, leaving a great number of works, of which the 
principal are: De ortu, progressu et fine imperti Ro- 
mani, published by Gaspard Brusch (Basle, 1553, 8vo ; 
Mentz, 1603, 8vo):—Tractatus super passionem secun- 
dum Mattheum ; de statu defunctorum ; de Providentia ; 
de causa longevitatis hominum ante diluvium :—Specu- 
lum virtutum. Several of his works were published by 
the learned Benedictine monk Pez, partly in the The- 
saurus Anecdotorum Novissimus (Augsb. 1721), partly 
in the Bibliotheca ascetica antiquo-nova (Ratisbon, 1723 
-25). A biography of Engelbert, and a complete list 
of all his works, are given by Pez, both in an intro- 
ductory essay in the Ist volume of the Thesaurus and 
in the preface to the 3d volume of the Bibliotheca.— 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Génér. xvi, 48; Wetzer u. Welte, 
Kirchen-Lew. iii, 589. (A.J. 8.) 


Engelbert, Sarnt, archbishop of Cologne, was a 
son of count Engelbert I of Berg-Geldern, and was 
born in 1185. When he was twenty-two years old the 
diocese of Miinster was offered to him, but he declined 
it on the ground of youth and inexperience. In 1215 
he was elected archbishop of Cologne. With great 
energy he reorganized the electorate, which, under the 
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administration of his predecessors, had become quite | 
disordered. He extinguished its debt, recovered those | 


portions of its territory which had been lost, and ac- 
quired new ones. When the emperor Friedrich II 
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was called to Italy, Engelbert was appointed head of 
the regency to which was intrusted the administration 
of the empire. As archbishop, Engelbert made the 
utmost endeavors to reform the corrupt habits of the 
clergy, and to repel the interference of the nobility in 
ecclesiastical affairs. The rigor with which he car- 
ried through his principles made him many enemies, 
and on Noy. 7, 1225, he was surprised and assassinated 
at Gevelsberg by his nephew, count Friedrich von 
Isenburg. The murderer was captured and broken 
on the wheel; the bishops of Miinster and Osnabriick, 
who were charged with complicity, were excommuni- 
cated; and Engelbert, on account of his zeal for en- 
larging the power of the Church, was enrolled in the 
number of saints. A life of Engelbert, by Cesar of 
Heisterbach (q. v.), was, in 1630, edited by Gelenius, 
with many learned remarks and additions (Vinder 
libertatis ecclesia et martyr St. Engelbertus, Colonix, 
1630); see also Ficker, Engelbert der Heilige, Cologne, 
1853 ; Wetzer u. Welte, Kirchen-Lez. iii, 590. See also 
CoLtoeng. (A.J.8.) 


Engelbrecht, JoHann, a visionary religionist, 
was born in Brunswick 1599. He was sickly from 
his youth, and suffered dreadfully from melancholy, 
caused by physical pain as well as by mental disturb- 
ance. He believed himself (after 1623) the subject 
of revelations and visions, and went from house to 
house preaching and narrating his supernaturally ac- 
quired knowledge of heayen and hell. Some preach- 
ers, like Paul Egard, in Holstein, gave very favorable 
testimonials of his character and his preaching; but 
the larger number took offence at his pretended rev- 
elations, and persecuted him. In Hamburg, where 
he spent several years, he was imprisoned. During 
the last years of his life he lived in great retirement in 
his native city. He diedin 1644, Though unlettered, 
he wrote several books, especially &View of Heaven 
(Brunswick, 1625); and they were collected in 1640, 
and again in 1697, into editions of his Werke und Offen- 
barungen (Brunsw. and Amsterd.). Some of his writ- 
ings have been translated into French and English.— 
Herzog, Real-Encyklop. iv, 32. 


Engelhardt, Jonann Guora Vert, a German 
theologian, was born at Neustadt on the Aich, Nov. 
12,1791. After studying for three years at the Uni- 
versity of Erlangen, and being for several years a tu- 


tor in two noble families, he was, in 1817, appointed 


deacon at a church in Erlangen and professor at the 
gymnasium. In 1820 he became lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of Erlangen, and obtained the degree of doctor 
of divinity ; the next year he was advanced to an ex- 
traordinary, and in 1822 to an ordinary professorship 
at the university. The latter position he retained un- 
til his death, Sept. 13, 1855. For several years he 
held the office of university preacher, and five times 
he was elected rector of the university. From 1845 
to 1848 he was deputy of the university in the Bava- 
rian diet. The king of Bavaria conferred upon him 
the title of ecclesiastical councillor and the order of 
St. Michael, and the city of Erlangen the right of hon- 
orary citizenship. In the history of theological liter- 
ature, Engelhardt has secured a lasting place by his 
manuals of Church history and history of doctrines 
(Handbuch der Kirchengeschichte, 4 vols., Erlangen, 
1883-34; Dogmengeschichte, 2 vols., Neustadt, 1889). 
He gave special attention to the study of the history 
of mystic theology. His intention to write a compre- 
hensive history of this theology he did not find time 
to carry out, but he wrote a number of separate arti- 
cles on the subject. Among the most important of 
this class of his works are those on Dionysius Areop- 
agita (Dissertatio de Dionysvo plotinizante, Erlangen, 
1820: De origine scriptorum Areopagiticorum, Erlang. 
1823: Die angebl. Schriften des A reopagiien Dionysius, 
iubersetat u. mit Abhandlungen beglestet, Erlang. 1823, 2 
vols.); on Plotinus (Plotin’s Enneaden, tibersetat u. mat 
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Anmerkungen, part i, Erlangen, 1820, incomplete); on 
Richard of St. Victor and Ruysbroek (/ch. von St. 
Victor u. Joh. Ruysbroek, Erlang. 1838). Several other 
works on kindred topics are preserved in MS. in the 
library of the Erlangen University. Next to mystic 
theology, the study of the Church fathers was one of 
his favorite occupations, to which we owe a work on 
patristics (Leitfaden zu Vorlesungen uber Patristik, Er- 
Jang. 1823). He also left in MS. a complete transla- 
tion of Ireneus. A biographical sketch of Engelhardt 
is given in the funeral sermon by his colleague, pro- 
fessor Thomasius (Erlang. 1855). See Herzog, Real- 
Encyklop. xix, 479, (A.J. 8.) 

Engine (unyarvn, machine, 1 Macc. v, 30, ete.; 2 
Mace. xii, 15, etc.), a term exclusively applied in Scrip- 
ture to military affairs. Such instruments were cer- 
tainly known much earlier than the Greek writers ap- 
pear to admit, since figures of them occur in Egyptian 
monuments, where two kinds of the testudo, or pent- 
house, used as shelters for the besiegers, are represent- 
ed, and a colossal lance, worked by men who, under 
the cover of a testudo, drive the point between the 
stones of a city wall. See Forr. 
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were of much inferior strength. Darts varied simi- 
larly from small beams to large arrows, and the range 
| they had exceeded a quarter of a mile, or about 450 
yards. All these engines were constructed upon the 
principle of the sling, the bow, or the spring, the last 


Ancient Egyptian Testudo- 


1. The Hebrew 4} wn, chishshabon’ (2 Chron. xxvi, 
15), lit. invention (as in Eccles. vii, 29), is its counter- 
part in etymological meaning, each referring to the in- 
genuity (engine, from ingenium) displayed in the con- 
trivance. The engines to which the term is applied 
in 2 Chron. were designed to propel various missiles 
from the walls of a besieged town; one, like the badzs- 
ta, was for stones, consisting probably of a strong 
spring and a tube to give the right direction to the 
stone; another, like the catapulta, for arrows, an enor- 
mous stationary bow. The invention of these is as- 
signed to Uzziah’s time—a statement which is sup- 
ported both by the absence of such contrivances in the 
repreggntations of Egyptian and Assyrian warfare, and 
by the traditional belief that the balista was invented 
in Syria (Pliny, vii, 56). Of the baliste and cata- 


Roman Catapult. 
pultee it may be proper to add that they were of yari- 


ous powers. For battering walls there were some that 
threw stones of fifty, others of one hundred, and some 
of three hundred weight; in the field of battle they 


being an elastic bar, bent back by a screw or a cable 
of sinews, with a trigger to set it free, and contrived 
either to impel darts by its stroke, or to throw stones 
from a kind of spoon formed towards the summit of 
the spring. (See Smith’s Dict.-of Class. Antig. s. v. 
Tormentum.) See WAR. 


Ancient Assyrian War-engine. 


2. Another military engine with which the Hebrews 
were acquainted was the battering-ram, described in 
Ezek. xxyi, 9 as ‘bap “172, mecht’ kobollo’, lit. a beat- 
ing of that which is in és front, hence a ram for strik- 
ing walls; and still more precisely in Ezek. iv, 2; XXxi, 
22 a8 4D, kar,a ram. The use of this instrument was 
well known both to the Egyptians (Wilkinson, Anc. 
£g.i, 359) and the Assyrians. The references in Eze- 
kiel are to the one used by the latter people, consist- 
ing of a high and stoutly-built framework on four 
wheels, covered in at the sides in order to protect the 
men moving it, and armed with one or two pointed 
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weapons. Their appearance was very different, from 
that of the Roman aries with which the Jews after- 
wards became acquainted (Joseph. War, iii, 7,19). No 
notice is taken of the testudo or the vinea (comp. Ezek. 
xxvi, 9, Vulg.), but it is not improbable that the He- 
brews were acquainted with them (comp. Wilkinson, i, 
361). The marginal rendering ‘‘ engines of shot” (Jer. 
vi, 6; xxxii, 24; Ezek. xxvi,8) is incorrect. An en- 
gine for battering the wall is mentioned in the reign 
of king David (2 Sam. xx, 15); but the instrument it- 
self for throwing it down may have been that aboye 
noticed, and not the battering-ram. The ram was, 
however, a simple machine, and capable of demolish- 


Roman Battering-ram worked by hand. 


ing the strongest walls, provided access to the foot was 
practicable, for the mass of cast metal which formed 
the head could be fixed to a beam lengthened suffi- 
ciently to require between one and two hundred men 
to lift and impel it; and when it was still heavier and 
hung in the lower floor of a movable tower, or helepo- 
lis, it became a most formidable engine of war—one 
used in all great sieges from the time of Demetrius, 
about B.C. 306, till long after the invention of gun- 
powder. Towers of this kind were largely used at the 
destruction of Jerusalem (q. v.) by the Romans.—Kit- 
to, s.v.; Smith,s.v. See BATTERING-RAM. 


Roman Helepolis or morgue Tower and Battering-ram com- 
bined. 
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England, Church of. The proper designation 
of this church since the Act of Union in 1801 is ‘The 
United Church of England and Ireland.” The Re- 
formed Church of England dates from the 16th cen- 
tury ; but it is convenient to treat in this article of 
the rise of Christianity in England, and of its growth 
under the protection of the State. (The free churches 
of England are given under their several titles in this 
work.) 

I. Hisrory.—(1.) Early Period (to the mission of 
Augustine, A.D. 596). 1. To the Saxon Invasion, 
A.D. 449. It is generally believed that Christianity 
was introduced into Britain before the end of the 2d 
century. Tertullian (} about 220) speaks of places in 
Britain not reached by the Romans, but yet subject to 
Christ (Britannorum inaccessa Romanis loca, Christo 
vero subdita), Eusebius, indeed, declares that some 
of the apostles preached in Britain (Dem. Hvang. iil, 
7); Stillingfleet (Origines Britannice, c. i), Cave (Lives 
of the Apostles), and others, insist that St. Paul was 
the founder of British Christianity. Clemens Roma- 
nus (A.D.101) says that Paul went to the limits of 
the West (rd réppa rife dvcewc, I Epist. ad Cor.); 
and Theodoret (+ 457) says that Paul brought salva- 
tion to the isles of the ocean (raic éy ry weXadye Ova- 
Keyléveuc vyjootc, ix Psalm cxvi). But none of these 
hints amount to proof. Other traditions use the 
names of St. James, of Simon Zelotes, and of Joseph 
of Arimathea; asserting that the latter came over 
A.D. 35, or about the twenty-first year of Tiberius, 
and died in England. Of all this there is no proof 
(Fuller, Ch. Hist. of Britain, i, 13; Stillingfleet, Orig. 
c. iv; Short, Ch. History of England, i, § 2). Another 
legend is that an English king, Lucius, sent messen- 
gers to Eleutherius (+ 192), bishop of Rome, asking for 
Christian instruction; that the messengers were con- 
verted and ordained, one a bishop and the other a 
teacher; and that on their return king Lucius and his 
chief men were baptized, and a regular Church order 
established (Collier, Eccl. History, vol.i, ch.i; Smith, 
Religion of Ancient Britain, ch. vy). But it is very 
doubtful whether there ever was a king Lucius, and 
the whole story is now generally discredited. 

The Gospel having been introduced into Britain, a 
Christian Church subsisted there, though not always 
in an equal degree of vigor, till the persecution of Di- 
ocletian. It then acquired new strength from the for- 
titude of its martyrs. ‘Though the names of only three 
have been recorded (St. Alban, Aaron, and Julius), yet 
all historians agree that numbers suffered in Britain 
with the greatest constancy and courage (compare 
Gildas, § 8; Bede, i, 6, 7). The first martyr is said 
to haye been St. Alban, who lived in the town of 
Verulam, which had a Roman colony; he had been 
converted from paganism by a teacher to whom he 
had afforded protection from the general persecution. 
Though Constantius, the Roman governor of Britain, 
had an inclination to favor the Christians, yet it was 
not in his power to dispense with the edicts of the em- 
perors, and he complied so far with them as to demol- 
ish the churches. Though he died a pagan, yet he 
granted to the Christians the free exercise of their 
religion, and protected them from injury or insult. 
This emperor died at York, and was succeeded by his 
son Constantine, A.D. 306 (Carwithen, Hist. of Chris- 
tian Church, chap. xvi). The best illustration of the 
early organization of Christianity in Britain is the fact 
that three British bishops attended the council at Arles, 
A.D. 314, the canons of which have among their sign- 
ers Eborius episcopus, de civitate Eboracensi, provin- 
cia Britannia; Restitutus episcopus, de civitate Londi- 
nensi, provincia suprascripta; Adelfius episcopus, de 
civitate colonia Londinensium (perhaps Colonia Lindi, 
i. e. Lincoln); compare Jac. Usserii Brit. eceles. anteg. 
(Lond. 1687); Bingham, Orig. Eccl. iii, 557 sq. British 


bishops also attended the councils of Sardica (A.D. 
347) and of Ariminum (A.D. 359). 
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Little is accurately known of the real state of Chris- 
 tianity in this period. Pelagianism took root in Brit- 
ain (the native country of Pelagius), and the British 
bishops called in Germanus and Lupus from Gaul, 
who refuted Pelagius at the conference of Verulam 
(A.D. 446). They also founded a cathedral at Llan- 
daff, making Dubricius bishop, with extensive juris- 
diction. The monastery of Banchor (Bangor), near 
Chester, was founded at about the same time. 

2. From the Saxon Invasion, 449, to the Invasion of 
Augustine, 596.—Hengist and Horsa, retained by Vorti- 
gern, A.D. 449, to aid him with 5000 men in expelling 
the Scots and Picts from Britain, remained in the isl- 
and as conquerors. ‘The greater part of Britain was 
again plunged into barbarism, and Christianity kept 
its ground only in Wales and Cornwall. (Its history 
in Ireland and Scotland is given in separate articles.) 
The patrén saint of Wales, St. David (6th century), is 
said to have been consecrated a bishop at Jerusalem ; 
he held a synod against Pelagianism at Brevy, and be- 
came archbishop of Caerleon (see DAyip, St.). In 
Cornwall the British rites and usages were preserved 
until near the end of the 7th century. Jona, where 
Columba (q. v.) established his foundations about 568, 
was a centre of light not only for Scotland, but also 
for north Britain (see Iona). 

(II.) Middle Age: Era of Submission to the Papacy 
(6th to 16th century). Up to the 6th century British 
Christianity had been independent of Rome. But at 
that time Gregory the Great determined to seek the 
conversion of the English Saxons to Christianity. 
Ethelbert, king of Kent, had married a Christian wife, 
Bertha, daughter of Charibert, king of the Franks. 
She induced her husband to fayor Christianity, and 
thus prepared the way for the mission of Augustine 
(sent by Gregory), who, with a number of monks, 
landed in 596. They converted Ethelbert, who was 
not only king of Kent, but Breetwalda, or chief of the 
Saxon monarchs. His example was soon followed by 
the kings of Essex and East Anglia, and gradually by 


the other chieftains of England. It is said that 10,000 | 


English were baptized within the year of Augustine’s 
arrival. In 597 Augustine went over to Arles, in 
France, where he was consecrated by bishop Virgilius, 
and on his return he became the first bishop of Can- 
terbury. His see was immediately endowed by king 
Ethelbert, who likewise established the dioceses of 
Rochester and London. Another portion of the Anglo- 
Saxons were. converted by Aidan and other Scottish 
missionaries. But the ecclesiastical system set up by 
the Roman missionaries was entirely of the Roman 
type, which differed from that of the Irish and of the 
old British Church in various points, e. g. the reckon- 
ing of Easter, the clerical tonsure, chrism, etc. More 
important were the questions of the marriage of the 
clergy and of the papal jurisdiction. Wherever the 
Romish influence prevailed, the Roman view, of course, 
was adopted. But Scottish and Irish missionaries 
were also at work in the kingdom, and up to the 7th 
century the converts of the latter were probably in 
the majority. In 664, king Oswy of Northumberland 
held a conference at Whitby, where Colman (q. y.) of 
Lindisfarne maintained the old British and Irish views, 
and Wilfrid (q. v.) took the Roman side. The king 
was persuaded by Wilfrid (or perhaps by his queen, 
who was a Romanist), and went over to the Roman 
party. Colman and all his clergy then went to Ire- 
land. In 668 the pope sent over Theodore to be pri- 
mate of England, and under his administration (668- 
689) the Roman and British Christians (what remained 
of them) were fused into one body. See TuEoporn. 
But for many ages we hear little of any exercise of 
jurisdiction by the popes in England: the English 
bishops and kings did not permit appeals to Rome. 
When Wilfrid, bishop of York, appealed, A.D. 680, 
against an English synod which had deposed him 
from his diocese, and obtained a decree in his favor 
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from the pope, that decree was disregarded in Eng- 
land, even Theodore himself refusing to obey it. From 
this period England was in formal connection with the 
see of Rome up to the time of the Reformation. A few 
great names shine amid the general gloom, e. g. Bede 
(t 785), Alcuin (+ 804), king Alfred (j 900). The An- 
glo-Saxon Church, from the time of Alfred, grew more 
and more Romish. ‘‘At length, from the time of 
Gregory VII (A.D. 1078), the papal jurisdiction was 
pushed into England, as it was into other countries; 
legates made frequent visits, held councils, exacted 
subsidies. Appeals, dispensations, mandates, reserves, 
annates, bulls, and all the other inconveniences of 
papal usurpation, followed each other in rapid succes- 
sion; and for four centuries no country in Europe suf- 
fered more, and with greater reluctance, than Eng- 
land. But the popes and the kings of England had, 
after much disputation, made their agreement, and the 
Church was their prey’’ (Palmer, Ch. History, ch. xxii). 

The Norman Conquest took place A.D. 1066. From 
this period, for several centuries, the history of Eng- 
land is full of struggles between the ecclesiastical and 
royal power for supremacy. William the Conqueror 
refused to acknowledge the pope as his feudal supe- 
rior, and declared his right to retain in his own hand 
the investiture of bishops and abbots which the early 
Saxon kings had possessed. He prohibited the pub- 
lishing of papal bulls and letters of advice till they 
had been submitted to and approved of by him; and, 
further, he deprived the clergy of the right of excom- 
municating any of his nobles except with his express 
permission. On the other hand, ‘‘he confirmed by 
charter a law of Edward the Confessor, granting to 
the clergy tithe of cattle and profits, in addition to the 
ancient tithe of produce,’’ and cemmitted a still great- 
er error in establishing ecclesiastical courts, to which 
alone clerical persons were thenceforth to be amena- 
ble. The ‘spiritual courts’? became an enormous 
power in supporting the Roman domination. In 1076 
celibacy was first made imperative on the English 
clergy. ‘‘Under Henry Beauclere a synod met at 
Westminster, 1102, which passed various reforming 
measures, the nature of which attests the existing de- 
pravity and degradation of the Church. This synod 
prohibited simony, and the pope ruled that lay inves- 
titure was simony, and on this question a rupture be- 
tween the pope and the king soon occurred. After a 
struggle to maintain the rights of investiture, which 
he had received with the crown, Henry felt himself 
compelled to relinquish them to the pope, and only got 
permission from the pope for bishops to do homage to 
him, if they chose, without being on that account re- 
moved from their sees. None of the proposed meas- 
ures of reform accomplished any result. The morals 
of the clergy were thoroughly relaxed; murder by a 
person in holy orders was quite a usual occurrence ; 
against such offenders there was no resort to common 
law, and ecclesiastical courts rarely interfered with 
them. A case of this kind gave rise to the protracted 
struggle between Thomas 4 Becket, archbishop of 
Canterbury, on the side of the pope, and Henry II. 
for himself and people’”’ (adie, Cyclopedia, s. v.). 
The “ Constitutions of Clarendon”’ (see CLARENDON) 
were intended to secure the rights of the civil against 


the ecclesiastical power; but the resistance of Becket _ 


(q. v.), his murder, and the repentant fears of the 
king, caused their speedy revocation in all the points 
to which the pope objected. ‘It was not, however, 
till the reign of John, when England was laid under 
an interdict, and the king resigned his crown to the 
pope, that the papal encroachments rose to their height; 
and the weak reign of Henry ITI, which followed, did 
nothing to abate them. Edward I gaye a check to 
the power of the clergy, subjected them to taxation, 
and passed the statute of mortmain (1279), which pro- 
hibited the transfer of land without the king’s consent. 
There is little to be said as to innovations in doctrine 
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during these three centuries ; but it may be noted that 
about the middle of this period, viz. 1213, the Council 
of St. John Lateran declared transubstantiation, or the 
bodily presence of Christ in the consecrated elements, 
to be a tenet of the Church’’ (Chambers, s. v.). In 
1350 the important statute of Provisors was passed. 
It was provoked by the fact that most of the valuable 
English benefices were reserved to the pope or to 
alien clergy, and it provided that the pope should con- 
fer no English benefice on any one without consent of 
the king. The statute of Premunire (1389; enlarged 
1393) forbade any interference of the Church with the 
statute of Provisors, and also all appeals from English 
civil courts to the pope. The statute of Mortman (in 
Magna Charta), and the various amendments and ad- 
ditions to it, all aimed to prevent the accumulation of 
property in the Church. See Morrmain. 

In the reign of Henry II certain German Church 
reformers found their way to England—probably Wal- 
densian Christians; and, though they were bitterly 
persecuted, all the good seed did not perish. In 1327 
John Wycliffe was born. As rector of Lutterworth 
he preached until his death against the supremacy of 
the pope, the abuses of the hierarchy, and the Romish 
doctrine of the sacraments. In 1377 he was arrested 
for heresy, but no harm came to him. His translation 
of the Scriptures, and other writings, made a great im- 
pression upon the more educated classes, but his labors 
had little effect upon the mass of the people. After 
his death more fruit appeared ; and by 1400 his follow- 
ers were numerous enough to form a party and to get 
the designation of Lollards (q. v.), and for a century 
persecution for Lollardism was common in England. 
‘Henry IV thought it necessary to fortify his usurped 
position by assisting the bishops against the Lollards, 
and from this time to the Reformation there was an 
uninterrupted succession of confessors and martyrs. 
Sir John Oldcastle, lord Cobham, was the most illus- 
trious of these sufferers. Fox gives a detailed account 
of nearly twenty individuals burned for heresy be- 
tween the death of lord Cobham and 1509, when Henry 
VIII ascended the throne. To some extent, the blood 
of these martyrs was the seed of the Reformed Church ; 
but we must not overlook the ‘hidden seed,’ which was 
growing secretly from the time that Wycliffe gave to 
his countrymen a translation of the Scriptures in their 
own tongue. The progress of learning, and especially 
the study of Greek, led to a better understanding of 
the sacred books, whilst the invention of printing 
(1442) caused a wider circulation of them’’ (Chambers, 
s.v.). See Wretirre; LOLLARDS. 

(IIL.) From the Reformation to the present Time.— 
The Church of Rome, however, was to all outward ap- 
pearance fairly established in England at the time of 
the accession of Henry VIII in 1509 [see Henry 
VIII], and his minister, cardinal Wolsey, maintained 
the splendor of the Church to a degree unexampled in 
England. Nevertheless, the great edifice was already 
undermined. In view of the facts cited in the last 
paragraph, it is absurd to say, as Roman writers do, 
that the source of the English Reformation is to be 
found in the vices of Henry VIII. However, it was 
not till the reign of that monarch that the Reformation 
in England in reality commenced. When Luther de- 
clared war against the pope, Henry wrote his treatise 
on the seven sacraments against Luther’s book, Of the 
Captivity of Babylon, and was repaid by the pontitf 
with the title of 
king had married his prother’s widow, Catharine of 
Aragon, and was weary of her. Wolsey at first fa- 
vored a divorce, ‘to revenge himself on Charles V for 
having disappointed him of the papacy ; but after the 
king began to look with favor on Anne Boleyn, one 
of a house from whoin Wolsey had everything to fear, 
he adopted a covert policy of opposition to 
he had suggested. When at last he was pressed on 
every side, with no open way before him, and his own 
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ruin imminent, his course became tortuous, and was 
marked by a constant endeavor to protract the pro- 
ceedings, and delay any sentence being pronounced 
on this question by the pope. The issue was, in con- 
sequence of the advice of Cranmer, an appeal to the 
universities, and to the learned men of Christendom, 
for their opinion on this point, which was given in fa- 
yor, for the most part, of Henry. The disgrace of 
Wolsey followed thereon. See Woxsey. Henry’s 
quarrel with the pope daily became more palpable. 
Convocation was summoned in 1531, and charged with 
breaking the statutes of provisors and premunire. 
They humbly offered to pay a fine. The first step to- 
wards a schism was made by this Convocation, but it 
was under the pressure of the court. They proclaimed 
the king of England ‘only and supreme lord, and, as 
far as the law of Christ permits, even the supreme head 
of the Church of England.’ In 1533, on the elevation 
of Cranmer to the see of Canterbury, he pronounced 
sentence of divorce between Henry VIII and Catha- 
rine; and the marriage of Anne Boleyn to Henry was 
publicly notified. The pope declared this illegal, and 
threatened, unless these doings were undone, that he 
would pronounce excommunication on Henry. To 
prevent any such proceedings affecting the stability 
of his throne and his succession, in the following year 
Henry caused Parliament to abolish all papal author- 
ity in England, and to stop all payments to the Roman 
exchequer. After this came, under Thomas Crom- 
well, acting as vice-regent, a blow upon popish power 
in England from which it never recovered—namely, 
first a visitation, and then, as a consequence, the sup- 
pression of the monasteries, because ‘they had long 
and notoriously been guilty of vicious and abominable 
living.’ Among the bishops there were two parties ; 
one whose sympathies were with the pope, the other 
with reform; to the former belonged Bonner and Gar- 
diner, to the latter Cranmer and Latimer. But it was 
necessary to have some authoritative declaration of 
what the Church of England held since it bad rejected 
the pope; and hence, in 1536, the king, as head of the 
Church, issued a proclamation on this subject, and in 
1539 Parliament passed an act for establishing the 
Creed, under the rather characteristic title, ‘An act 
for abolishing diversity of opinions.’ By this the 
doctrine of transubstantiation was taught, and the 
penalty of death by burning was attached to the denial 
of it. All who stood out for ‘ the necessity of the 
communion in both kinds, or for the marriage of 
priests, or against the observance of vows of chastity, 
or the propriety of private masses, or the fitness of 
auricular confession; all priests who shall marry after 
haying advisedly made vows of chastity, shall suffer 
the pains of death as felons; and all those who main- 
tain the same errors under any other manner may, be 
imprisoned during the king’s pleasure’ ” (Mackintosh). 
Henry felt compelled to go on and increase the dis- 
tance which separated him from Rome. There was 
in the Church a powerful party (Cranmer, Latimer, 
and many others of less note) that were of progressive 
tendencies, and to this party Thomas Cromwell, dur- 
ing his continuance in power, lent all his influence. 
His favor shown to the Protestant cause was one 
ground of his fall. About this time, too, several edi- 
tions of the English Bible were printed and circulated 
with the permission of Henry. They were based upon 
Coyerdale’s translation. To Cranmer and Cromwell 
the permission to circulate them is due, and the com- 
mand to place them in the cathedrals for public use, 
and for ministers to instruct their people in them. 


But the tide of political power now turned in favor of 
were with- 
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confession. This appeared under the title, The Erudi- 
tion of a Christian Man. It indicates some progress, 
since it only recommends prayers for the dead as 
‘good and charitable; and because it is not known 
what condition departed souls are in, we ought only 
to recommend them to the mercy of God.’ It affirms 
justification by faith, though it modifies this declara- 
tion so far as to add, ‘Yet man, prevented by grace, 
is by his free consent and obedience a worker toward 
the attaining of his own justification.’ It forbids the 
worship of images, though it allows their use to excite 
devotional feeling. It altered some minor matters 
also in the service. Such was the character of the 
Church of England’s first confession. The Reformers 
were gaining strength, and under Edward VI and the 
Protector Somerset their triumph was undoubted. 
Thirty commissioners were sent through the country 
to abolish superstitious practices. Cranmer drew up 
twelve homilies, which were appointed to be read in 
the churches where the ministers could not preach. 
This was one of the provisions made for the diffusion 
of sound religious knowledge. This step, and the ser- 
mons themselves, elicited the unqualified approbation 
of the Continental Reformers. Cranmer wrote also a 
catechism, which was generally circulated. Such the- 
ologians as Bucer and Peter Martyr were invited to 
come and lecture in the English universities ; and the 
most strenuous exertions were made to provide preach- 
ing; ‘one sermon every quarter of the year at least’ 
in every church being imperative. But such was the 
state of the Romish clergy that even this much they 
could hardly accomplish. In 1547 Parliament repealed 
the various persecuting acts of Henry VIII and earlier 
reigns, levelled against the new opinions, as they are 
often called. As Convocation was inclined in favor 
of the Romish party, Parliament assumed to itself the 
task of reforming the Church. It passed that year 
acts ‘concerning the sacrament,’ ordaining ‘the com- 
munion to be received in both kinds,’ forbidding the 
priest to communicate alone, and requiring him to 
prepare the people for worthily communicating by an 
exhortation on the day preceding its celebration. In 
1548 there was a commission appointed for the revision 
of the offices of public worship. One of its first fruits 
was a new communion service. Confession was no 
longer made imperative. At the same time a new lit- 
urgy was compiled. At the end of it occurs the peti- 
tion—‘ From the tyranny of the bishop of Rome and 
all his detestable enormities, good Lord, deliver us.’ 
See Common PRAYER. In 1551 a farther series of 
emendations was made in the Prayer-book: in it very 
few alterations have since been introduced. The same 
year the Articles, then forty-two in number, were pub- 
lished. See Arricies, THIRTY-NINE. The commis- 
sion appointed in 1552 to prepare a canon law, in con- 
sequence of the death of Edward, was discontinued 
before its work was done. Under his reign the prog- 
ress of reformation had been rapid, but it was to be 
sorely tried. Mary ascended the throne (1553) and 
re-established Romanism. Bonner and Gardiner were 
restored; the Book of Common Prayer and Catechism 
were declared heretical; the kingdom was reconciled 
to the see of Rome; a persecution of the chief reform- 
ers commenced—Rogers was burned at Smithfield, 
Hooper at Gloucester, Saunders at Coventry, Taylor 
at Hadley. The prisons were filled with ‘heretics ;’ 
many fled beyond sea; some purchased safety by an 
outward conformity. Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley 
perished in the flames at Oxford. Cardinal Pole was 
made primate. One benefit was conferred on the 
Church by Mary—she surrendered all the Church 
lands, as well as the first-fruits and tenths, which had 
been seized by Henry. At last the death of Mary 
(1558), with which that of the cardinal was all but 
simultaneous, delivered the Church from its oppress- 
ors. Under Elizabeth (1558-1603) Protestantism was 
again in the ascendant; and by the various measures 
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which were taken, the Reformation in England was 
completed. The Convocation of 1562, besides drawing 
up the Thirty-nine Articles, published two volumes of 
homilies by Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, and caused 
Nowell, dean of St. Paul’s, to draw up a catechism for 
general use. See NowELu. 

‘‘ About this time the more extreme reforming party 
began to appear (see Pur1TANs), and to exert their in- 
fluence specially in all the questions which arose about 
the various ceremonies of the Church. Elizabeth’s 
extreme jealousy of her supreme authority often ob- 
structed the plans for reform which the more zealous 
clergy contrived—a jealousy which brought her into 
collision with the primate himself, as on the subject of 
‘the prophesyings.’ The works of the great Conti- 
nental divines, as Calvin and Bullinger, were studied 
in England; and the great standard work of Richard 
Hooker on Ecclesiastical Polity—which may be styled 
the apology of the Church of England—was published 
1594-97. 

‘‘ When James ascended the throne, both the Puri- 
tans and the Church party calculated on having his 
support. The Puritans hastened to present to him the 
famous Millenary Petition, which embodied a state- 
ment of those things in the Church which they desired 
to see amended. ‘This elicited from the universities a 
counter-petition, and James held a conference with 
both parties at Hampton Court (q. v.), January, 1604. 
It resulted in no good to the Puritans, for king James 
now thought Episcopacy was most conformable to 
monarchy, and the reply to their arguments he pithily 
put in the form ‘No bishop, no king.’ One adyan- 
tage which ensued from this conference was the revis- 
ion of the translation of the Bible, instituted at the 
suggestion of the leader of the Puritans, and the re- 
sult was the present authorized version. During the 
reign of James the famous Synod of Dort met, and four 
English divines were sent thither by James. See 
Dorr, Synop or. Henceforward the Calvinistie par- 
ty in the Church of England began to decline, and 
king James himself turned against it. James first is- 
sued the Book of Sports in 1618, and offended very 
many, because he thereby legally sanctioned certain 
amusements on the Sabbath day. Under Charles it 
was republished in 1663, the declaration affirming that 
it was done ‘ out of a pious care for the service of God 
Br te: and the ease, comfort, and recreation of our 
well-deserving people.’ It was received with mani- 
fest disgust, and many of the clergy refused to obey 
the ordinance requiring its publication in the churches. 
In 1644 the House of Commons caused it to be burnt 
by the hangman. See Sports, Book or.” Under 
Charles, the High-Church party, with Laud at their 
head, rose to the highest power. The court of High 
Commission and the Star Chamber never had more 
constant employment, and their hateful tyranny most 
thoroughly roused the people. The severity of Laud 
occasioned the greatest discontent; and the Puritan 
party, as they could not maintain themselves in the 
Church, began to found special lectureships; but, on 
Laud’s advice, the king issued instructions to the bish- 
ops to suppress allsuch. Forbearance at last came to 
anend. Then came the great rebellion and civil war, 
which led to the putting down of Episcopacy, and the 
establishment of Presbyterianism on the basis of the 
Westminster Confession, though afterwards Independ- 
ency took. the lead. Laud was condemned the day af- 
ter the House of Commons established Presbyterian- 
ism, and executed January 10, 1645. 

‘‘With the restoration of Charles II occurred the 
restoration of Episcopacy in England. The Sunday 
after his return heard the liturgy read in almost every 
parish church. The Puritans, who are henceforward 
known as Presbyterians (q. v.), having greatly con- 
tributed to the restoration, were treated at first by 
Charles with kindness, and several of their number 
were offered high ecclesiastical preferments. In 1661 
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the famous Savoy Conference (q. v.) met, with Baxter 
as leader of the Presbyterian party, and Sheldon as 
that of the bishops, to try, if possible, to unite both 
sides. As might have been expected, the plan failed. 
In 1662 the Act of Uniformity was passed ; and, rather 
than take the test it prescribed, 2000 Puritan clergy 
left the Church of England. Then, in quick succes- 
sion, followed those persecuting acts, the Corporation, 
Conventicle, and Five-miles Acts. Still further griey- 
ances were inflicted by the Test Act of 1672. Next 
arose another school of divines—‘ Christian philoso- 
phers rather than divines.’ Their lives were moral, 
but they eviscerated the Gospel of all that was char- 
acteristic of it. When a plan for ‘comprehension’ was 
revived in 1668, the House of Commons prohibited 
such a measure being introduced. When James, duke 
of York, professed Roman Catholicism, Charles at once 
proclaimed complete toleration. This was in 1672; 
but the Commons the year following compelled him to 
withdraw his indulgence. Popery they were deter- 
mined to resist. When James came into power he 
proclaimed similar indulgences, and forbade preaching 
against Romanist errors; nay, in defiance of the enact- 
ment of 1651, he re-created the court of High Commis- 
sion. ‘These measures the clergy resisted. In conse- 
quence of his resistance, the bishop of London was sus- 
pended for a time. ~ The University of Cambridge 
came into collision with the king, and also Magdalen 
College, Oxford. Rather than do what might advan- 
tage Rome, the Nonconformists did not avail them- 
selves of the royal indulgence. But James renewed 
his declaration, and commanded that it should be pub- 
lished in the churches. Eighteen out of twenty-five 
bishops refused te do so, and nearly all the clergy. 
The bishops were commanded to cite the recusants, but 
they refused. Seven of them—Sancroft, Lloyd, Ken, 
Turner, Lake, White, and Trelawney—even drew up a 
remonstance, and, as a consequence, were sent to the 
Tower. ‘Their committal to it had rather the appear- 
ance ‘of a triumphal entry, from the enthusiasm dis- 
played by the people on their behalf. They were tried 
at Westminster Hall, and the news of their acquittal 
was received with rapturous delight on all hands, for 
all felt that they were committed to a struggle against 
an insidious attempt to restore Popery. The royal 
career of James was now ending, and his further 
schemes were not developed, for that very year the 
Prince of Orange landed (th of November, 1688). 
One of William’s earliest acts was the passing of a tol- 
eration bill in 1689; but an act of comprehension was 
rejected in the Commons. In September of that year 
a commission was appointed to revise the liturgy and 
canons, and reform ecclesiastical abuses; but all their 
proposals were rejected by Convocation. Three of the 
seven bishops mentioned above refused the oath of al- 
legiance to William and Mary. They headed the par- 
ty known as the Nonjurors, which ceased to exist as 
an independent Episcopalian Church in 1780; but 
many of them became attached to the Scottish Episco- 
palians’’ (Chambers, s. v.). See NonJuRORS. 
During the period just described a school of divines 
was formed who, in seeking to avoid Puritanism on 
the one hand, and Romanism on the other, became 
Latitudinarians. ‘‘They became Christian philoso- 
phers rather than divines; and, except an occasional 
dissertation on the Trinity or a Whitsunday sermon, 
in which the work of the Holy Spirit was carefully 
guarded against fanatical abuses, they scarcely inter- 
fered with matters of Christian doctrine. Still they 
were men of blameless lives, and in a slothful age re- 
markable for pastoral diligence. Amongst the lead- 
ers were Whitchcote, Cudworth, Wilkins, and Worth- 
ington ; some of these were known to be men of emi- 
nent piety, but it was more apparent in their lives 
(and, since their deaths, by their private diaries) than 
in their preaching. They were equally afraid of su- 
perstition on the one hand, and enthusiasm on the 
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other. They loved the constitution of the Church, 
and were well satisfied with the liturgy ; but they did 
not think all other forms unlawful. They wished to 
see a spirit of greater moderation. They continued 
on good terms with Nonconformists, and allowed great 
freedoms, not only in philosophical speculations, but, 
in religion; and the boldness of their inquiries into 
the reasonableness, rather than the scriptural warrant 
of the truths of religion, led them to be regarded as 
Socinians, They were all zealous against Popery; 
and the Papists cried them down, in return, as Athe- 
ists, Deists, or, at best, Socinians, and men of no prin- 
ciples at all. In the society of these men, Tillotson, 
Patrick, Lloyd, and Stillingfleet were trained—the 
greatest divines of the next generation, but still with 
the faults of the school in which they had been edu- 
cated. They received, and long bore, the title of the 
Latitudinarian divines; and, in the sense in which we 
have explained it, the charge was just. They attempt- 
ed a divorce between evangelical doctrine and Chris- 
tian practice. The former they at first neglected, and 
at length lost out of sight; the latter they displayed 
with admirable clearness, and, if any other principles 
than those of the Gospel could possibly have enforced 
it, they would not have so completely failed. But the 
founders of the school made no deep impression in the 
days of Charles II, and their still more gifted pupils 
saw religion in the Church of England almost expiring 
in spite of all their efforts” (Marsden, Churches and 
Sects, i, 286). ‘‘In 1698 the Church of England gave 
birth to two noble philanthropic schemes—the Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, which cir- 
culates Bibles, Prayer-books, and Tracts; and in 1701 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in For- 
eign Parts was chartered.’’ In 1747 Convocation was 
dissolved. See CONVOCATION. 

“That the Church of England, after fighting for 
its very existence against Popery on the one hand, 
and against Puritanism on the other, should have sub- 
sided into inactivity during the dull reigns of the 
Georges, is less a matter of surprise than of regret. 
The peaceful enjoyment of her temporalities in a dull, 
irreligious, not to say infidel age, may easily account 
for, though it cannot excuse, her idleness. But that 
in the rise of John Wesley, 1730, she should have fail- 
ed to see a grand opportunity for herself, is a matter 
of both surprise and regret; she, however, let it pass; 
nor can she hope that such another will ever again 
present itself. See Mrruopism; Westry. The ut- 
most that can be hoped is that she has seen her error. 

““The next important event in the history of the 
Church is the Act of Union, which came into effect on 
the 1st of January, 1801, and united the churches of 
England and Ireland in all matters of doctrine, wor- 
ship, and discipline. The Reformation had made some 
progress in Ireland under Edward VI. Five Protes- 
tant bishops were appointed in 1560, and the English 
Bible and Liturgy were introduced in 1551; but, from 
a variety of causes, the Reformed doctrines have never 
found much acceptance with the native population, 
and, although a Protestant Church was established by 
law, it was and is the Church of the minority. See 
Inevanp. In1635the English Articles were received, 
and in 1662 the English Book of Common Prayer was 
adopted by Convocation. Before the political union 
of the countries, the two churehes were in full com- 
munion. By an act of the imperial Parliament in 
1833, ten of the Irish bishoprics were suppressed, and 
the funds thus obtained were applied to the augmen- 
tation of small livings, and the building and repair of 
churches”? (Chambers, Cyclopedia, s. v.). It is now 


| proposed (1868) to ‘‘disestablish”’ the Episcopal Church 


in Ireland, and the proposal 
into effect. 

In the progress of the 19th century great chaness 
have passed over the Church of England. The for- 
mation of the Church Missionary Society (see Mis- 
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SIONARY Socrertss), of the Bible Society, etc., and 
especially the influence of Methodism, awakened the 
long dormant spirit of aggressive Christianity. Since 
1800 more than 3000 churches haye been erected. 
About 1830 several earnest young men in the Univers- 
ity of Oxford gave signs of profound theological study, 
and of deep interest in Church questions. In reaction, 
perhaps, from the latitudinarianism of the 18th cen- 
tury, their studies lay chiefly in the fathers and medi- 
eval writers, and in 1833 they began the publication 
of the Oxford tracts, calling for a revival of obsolete 
usages, and bringing up again Romanist or quasi-Ro- 
manist views in theology. A brief history 0. this 
movement is given under Pusryism; it must suffice 
to say here that many young clergymen, as the result 
ofthe movement, went over to Rome; and those of the 
school who remained gave rise to the modern Rrruat- 
isM (q. v.), Which tends to import the spirit, doctrines, 
and practices of the Church of Rome into the Church 
of England. In the autumn of 1867 a conference of 
bishops of the Church of England, and of the churches 
in communion with the English, was held at Lambeth. 
The chief object of this synod was to promote a closer 
union between all branches of the Anglican Church. 
A resolution censuring bishop Colenso, of Natal, for 
his deviation from the doctrine of the Church, was 
adopted by all save three votes. The pastoral let- 
ter, signed by the bishops, warned the people against 
Romanizing tendencies, but made no reference to con- 
troyersies within the Church. A Greek translation 
of the pastoral letter was officially transmitted by the 
archbishop of Canterbury to all the patriarchs and 
bishops of the Greek Church. See PAN-ANGLICAN 
Synop. In order to promote the interest of intelli- 
gent laymen in the affairs of the Church, a ‘‘ Church 
Congress” was called in 1860, which from that time 
has held annual sessions. See CuurcH CONGREsS. 
Several attempts were made by the High-Church 
party to introduce monastic institutions. Thus the 
Rey. Mr. Lyne, assuming the name of father Ignatius, 
endeavored to establish an Anglican branch of the 
Benedictine order, but the first monastery of the order 
at Norwich had, after a trial of a few years, to be aban- 
doned. At Bristol a community of the Third Order 
of St. Benedict was organized. The Rev. Mr. Mac- 
konochie, in 1867, established a Society of the Holy 
Cross, of which he was the first master, But thus far 
(1868) all these attempts have met with but little sue- 
cess. See Monasticism. The High-Church party 
exhibited a great desire to bring on a closer union 
with the Eastern churches. <A special society, the 
Eastern Church Association (see below, Statistics), was 
established to promote the cause, and the Convoecations 
of Canterbury and York gave their official approyal 
of the scheme. See EAsrerN CHURCHES, GREEK 
Cuurcn, and Proresranr Eviscopan Cuurcn. Of- 
ficial communications for the same purpose were also 
opened with the Church of Sweden, but this step was 
strenuously opposed by one portion of the High-Church 
party on the ground that the Swedish Church held 
some heretical doctrines. 

II. Constrrurron AND GoveRNMENT.—1. Church 
and State——The constitution of the Reformed Church 
of England is that “of an authorized and paid estab- 
lishment, which is not allowed to persecute those who 
dissent from it” (Short), The union of Church and 
State was completely secured by the statutes that fol- 
lowed the Reformation up to the Revolution of 1688. 


The English Church constitution remained nearly un-- 


changed by the Reformation, only that the crown took 
the place of the pope. The course of subsequent leg- 
islation brought in, however, many important modifi- 
cations of detail. The old statutes, though rarely en- 
forced, were still law, excepting when expressly abro- 
gated. One of the most important of these was the 
Premunire (see above). The statute 25 of Henry 
VIIT (4534), ch. xxi, declares entire independence of 
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Rome, and calls the king supreme hede of the Church 
of England, according to the recognition of its prelates 
and clergy. This statute abolishes Peter’s pence, and 
provides for the visitation of monasteries by royal 
commission. ; 

During the reign of Mary Popery was restored, 
but all the statutes to that effect were repealed by 
stat. 1 of Elizabeth (1558-9), which transfers the head- 
ship of the Church from the pope to the English crown, 
and declares the royal supremacy perpetual. Every 
form of spiritual and ecclesiastical jurisdiction and pre- 
rogative is included in the declaration. The crown 
can exercise this authority through such officers as if 
may select, provided they be British subjeets appointed 
by letters-patent. The act prescribes the oath of su- 
premacy, to be taken by all civil and spiritual officers. 
See OATH oF SupremACcY. The Act of Uniformity 
(1559) restored the Common Prayer, and required the 
clergy to conform strictly to it. The statute 13 Eliz. 
c. 11 (1571), incorporated the 39 articles which had 
been agreed upon by the Convocation of 1562 into the 
law of the land. This act, with the laws of suprem- 
acy and uniformity, and the articles, settled the gov- 
ernment, the worship, and the doctrines of the Church. 
The queen, though subject to the Church order and 
doctrines, was invested with full power to govern the 
Church, and to fill the highest ecclesiastical offices. 
Church and State were fused together, for all citizens 
of the State were made members of the Church; the 
officers of the Church were officers of the State, and 
the head of the State was made head of the Church. 
The Revolution made several changes in the constitu- 
tion of the Church. By stat. 1 William and Mary, 
ch. vi (April, 1689), the coronation oath was modified. 
In it the king swore not merely to govern according 
to the old laws and customs, but also to maintain the 
laws of God and the true confession of the Gospel, and 
of the Protestant Reformed religion as by law estab- 
lished; and to ‘‘ preserve unto the bishops and clergy 
of this realm, and to the churches committed to their 
charge, all such rights and privileges as by law do or 
shall appertain unto them.’’ The 8th chapter substi- 
tuted a new form of the oath of allegiance, in which 
the recognition of the king’s ecclesiastical supremacy 
is left out, and in its place stands a promise to obey 
the king truly ; with an anathema of the impious doc- 
trine that princes excommunicated by the pope should 
be deposed and executed, and that a foreign potentate 
can have ecclesiastical authority within the realm. 
The same statute (ch. xviii) removed some penalties 
from Dissenters, and made them eligible to office, pro- 
vided they took the oath of allegiance personally, or 
by proxy, in case of conscientious objection to taking 
the @gpecial oaths of office. During the present cen- 
tury a number of acts have been passed annulling dis- 
abilities of Papists and Dissenters; and it is now the 
case that Dissenters and Romanists have religious 
freedom, are eligible to civil office, and are admitted to 
Parliament. 

2. Government.—(1.) The king is the supreme head 
of the Church on earth, at least in name and form. 
Formerly the clergy made the following subscription : 
‘That the king’s (queen’s) majesty, under God, is the 
only supreme governor of this realm, and of all other 
his highness’s dominions and countries, as well in all 
spiritual or ecclesiastical things or causes as tempo- 
ral,’ ete.; but by an act of Parliament of July 5, 
1865 (28th and 29th Vict. cap. 122), persons to be or- 
dained deacons or priests are required (1) to make a 
“Declaration of Assent’? to the Thirty-nine Articles 
of Religion and to the Book of Common Prayer, and 
of the Ordering of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons; (2) 
to take the Oath of Allegiance and Supremacy (21st 
and 22d Vict. cap. 48), by which they swear to be faith- 
ful and bear true allegiance to the queen, and declare 
that no foreign prince, person, prelate, state, or poten- 
tate hath, or ought to have, any jurisdiction, power, 
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superiority, pre-eminence, or authority, ecclesiastical 
or spiritual, within this realm. ‘‘The highest Church 
offices are filled by the ministry in the name of the 
crown. The Privy Council, in which only temporals 
vote, is the highest court of appeal.” 

(2.) The management of the Church is in the hands 
of a hierarchy of archbishops and bishops, subject to 
the authority of the king and ae The United 
Church of England and Ireland*is divided into four 
provinces: two English, Canterbury and York; two 
Trish, Armagh and Dublin. These are under four 
mutually independent archbishops. The bishops, as 
well as the archbishops, are spiritual peers, except- 
ing the bishop last consecrated, and the bishop of 
Sodor and Man, who does not sit in the House of 
Lords unless he happens to be a peer in his own 
right. Archbishops are chosen by the crown from 
among the bishops. The sovereign also nominates 
the bishops. The Church is governed, ‘‘ under her 
majesty, by archbishops, bishops, deans, archdeacons, 
and the rest that bear office in the same’’ (Can. vii). 
The archbishops and bishops alone have the power to 
ordain clergymen; and these ordinations take place, 
according to canon law, at ‘allotted certain times,” 
and ‘‘only on the Sundays immediately following 
jeunia quatuor temporum, commonly called Ember 
weeks.” Candidates for the ministry are usually 
graduates of Cambridge or Oxford, or Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, or else of Durham, Lampeter, or St. 
Bees; but the bishops are not bound to restrict ordi- 
nation to members of any university or college. Ap- 
proved candidates take ‘‘ the oath of supremacy,”’ sign 


a declaration that they will conform to the liturgy, 


and subscribe three articles: the first affirming the 
supremacy of the sovereign in the Church ; the second 
asserting that the Book of Common Prayer contains 
nothing contrary to the word of God, and that the or- 
dained person will use the form of the said book; and 
the third, that they hold all ‘‘the Thirty-nine Articles.” 
The candidate is first ordained a deacon, and so con- 
tinues for one year. At the expiration of this term 
he undergoes an examination; and when this is satis- 
factory, he is admitted by the bishop to the order of 
priest, or presbyter. Several of the presbyters, as 
well as the bishop, lay their hands simultaneously on 
the head of every candidate, while the bishop repeats 
the form prescribed in the ordination service. When 
once ordained a presbyter, he is competent to take any 
duty or to hold any preferment in the Church. 

(3.) The country is divided into parishes, and many 
of these have been of late years subdivided. See 
Panrisn. The property of the Church of England is 
obtained through many different channels, and is very 
valuable: the total revenues are estimated as being 
not under five millions a year; and yet so unequal is 
the distribution, that there are, out of 10,500 benefices, 
not less than 6800 with incomes under £300 a year; 
and of these there are 3460 livings whose annual value 
is under £150. The curates have a very inadequate 
compensation, the ordinary pay ranging, in large 
towns, from £70 to £150. 

The total number of benefices in 1867 was 12,888. 
Of late some reforms have been effected by the Par- 
liament. There is a special board of “ ecclesiastical 
commissioners for England to administer the state 
patronage of ecclesiastical benefices. In their twenti- 
eth report, issued in 1868, they state that in the cur- 
rent year they expect to complete the scheme which, 
in their report of 1864, they proposed to accomplish 
within five years, »Every living with less income than 
£300 a year which then existed, and contained, ac- 
cording to the census of 1861, a population of 4000 
persons, will, on the Ist of March, 1869, have had its 
income raised to £300 a year, except those cases In 
private patronage where the one half of the augmen- 
tation which the patrons were required to provide from 
non-ecclesiastical sources has not been forthcoming. | 
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In their report of 1853 the commissioners referred to 
an arrangement which had been entered into with the 
dean and chapter of York, whereby the capitular es- 
tates (subject to subsisting leases) had become vested 
in the commissioners, and in lieu thereof the dean and 
chapter were to receive an annuity until the commis- 
sioners should restore to them real estates in posses- 
sion calculated to produce an income equal to such 
annuity; and it was estimated that the arrangement 
would at a future date yield a considerable surplus for 
the augmentation of small livings. At the close of 
1852 the chapter of Carlisle effected a similar commu- 
tation. In 1855 the Cathedral Commission advised 
that all the improved revenue derived from the better 
management of capitular property should be appropri- 
ated to the augmentation of capitular incomes, and to 
the improvement of cathedral institutions. In 1856 a 
cominittee of the House of Commons sat to consider 
the proceedings of the ecclesiastical commissioners, 
and in their third report set out the details of the York 
chapter commutation, and observe, ‘Such agreements 
tend to facilitate enfranchisement, and to provide 
funds for the endowment of poor livings, as well as to 
afford a ready means of providing estates in posses- 
sion for the ecclesiastical corporations.’ In the year 
1854 the chapters of Peterborough and Chester; in 
1855, the chapter of Gloucester ; in 1856, St. Asaph; in 
1857, Worcester; in®1860, Chichester; in 1861, Win- 
chester and Salisbury; in 1862, Bristol, Canterbury, 
and Exeter; in 1866, Wells, Rochester, and St. Da- 
vid’s; and in 1867, the chapters of Llandaff and Wind- 
sor, effected similar commutations of their capitular 
estates. All these arrangements haye been success- 
ively sanctioned by orders in council. Commutations 
have thus been effected with no fewer than eighteen 
chapters. Under these commutations the chapters 
gave up their ancient estates in consideration of an- 
nual money payments to be received by them, pend- 
ing their re-endowment with real estates in possession ; 
and in 1862 the permanent estate of the chapter of 
York; in 1863, that of Peterborough; in 1865, those 
of Carlisle and Chichester; in 1866, those of Chester, 
Cloucester, and Canterbury ; and in 1867, that of Win- 
chester, were reassigned. As a consequence, the com- 
missioners, in the period between 1864 and 1868, con- 
sidered the local claims of the parochial cures upon the 
estates of the chapters of York, Peterborough, Carlisle, 
and Chichester, and, so far as the value of the property 
would permit, the requisite grants were made to such 
parochial cures.” See below, Patronage and Statistics. 

(4.) The only ecclesiastical assembly of the English 
Church is Convocation (q. v.), which is a convention of 
the clergy to discuss Church affairs in time of Parlia- 
ment. As the Parliament consists of two distinct 
houses, so does this Convocation; the one called the 
upper house, where the archbishops and bishops sit sey- 
erally by themselves ; the other the lower house, where 
the rest of the clergy are represented by their deputies. 
The power of the Convocation is limited by a statute 
of Henry VIII. They are not to make any canons 
or ecclesiastical laws without the royal license ; nor, 
when permitted to make any, can they put them in 
execution but under severe restrictions. In the year 
1661 the English Convocation granted a subsidy to 
king Charles IT, which was the last tax of this nature 
paid by the English clergy; for, by an arrangement 
made between archbishop Sheldon and lord chancellor 
Clarendon in 1664, the Convocation of the clergy 
thenceforward gaye up the privilege of taxing them- 
selves to the House of Commons, in consideration of 
being allowed to vote at the election of members of 
that house (Eden). Of late, the Convocations, both of 
Canterbury and York, have again been permitted to 
meet, talk, vote addresses to the crown, etc., but they 
have no real power. See CONVOCATION. 

(5.) Canons.—In the Convocation which met at the 
timo of the Parliament of 1604, the canons by which 
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the Church of England is still governed were passed. 
They are said to have been collected by Baneroft from 
the canons of the ancient Church, and the articles, in- 
junctions, and acts of Convocation during the reigns 
of Edward and Elizabeth. They received the royal 
sanction, but were not carried through the two houses 
of Parliament, and are not, therefore, laws of the realm. 
They bind the clergy only, and that by virtue of their 
promise of canonical obedience. Many of them have 
been virtually repealed by subsequent enactments, es- 
pecially the Toleration Act. Many of those that re- 
main are such that the best and wisest members of the 
Church would gladly see them repealed. See CANoNS 
or THE CHurRCcH OF ENGLAND. 

(6.) Patronage.—The theory of the Church of Eng- 
land is that whoever originally built a church is en- 
titled to choose its minister in perpetuity—i. e. is the 
patron of the living. What follows on this point is 
from a Church of England writer (Marsden, Churches 
and Sects, i, 832): ‘‘In a few instances this right is 
still vested in the descendants of the original patron, 
but these must be rare. The right of patronage is 
now a salable commodity, transferred, or sold by auc- 
tion, to the highest bidder, like any other real proper- 
ty, and the patronage of the Church of England is 
consequently dispersed wherever wealth has found its 
way: 1144 benefices are in the gift of the crown ; 1853 
in that of the bishops; 938 in that of cathedral chap- 
ters and other dignitaries: 770 in that of the universi- 
ties and collegiate bodies; 6092 in private persons; 
and 931 (vicarages or perpetual curacies) in the in- 
cumbent of the mother church. The good and evil 
of this system are so nearly balanced that thoughtful 
and wise men are to be met with every day who, as 
they look at the favorable or dark side of the question, 
are disposed to cherish it as the nearest approach that 


is ever likely to be made in practice to a perfect the- | 


ory; or, on the other hand, to reject it as unjust and 
full of danger. Its evils lie upon the surface, and 
they are by no means slight. It has a tendency to 
promote a subservient spirit, inconsistent with the 
courage and simplicity of the Christian minister, to- 
wards those in whose hands patronage is vested, for 
upon them advancement in the Church depends. It 
excludes many valuable men from livings of impor- 
tance, and thrusts many incompetent men into stations 
for which they are but meanly qualified. It fills our 
choicest parishes with men rather well bred than 
deeply learned—men of courtesy and benevolence rath- 
er than a fervent zeal; and, consequently, the par- 
ish church wears to the poor man too frequently some- 
thing of a cold and aristocratic air. He is spoken to 
by his superior in the presence of his superiors, and 
he retires to the dissenting chapel, not that he prefers 
dissent, but that he meets with sympathy and feels 
himself at home. Patronage is either held by individ- 
uals, or vested in corporations or in trustees; but the 
individual may have little sense cf religion; he may 
give away his church on considerations of friendship, 
or he may look upon it merely as a provision for a 
younger son. Corporate bodies have less conscience 
than individuals. Previous to the act for reforming 
municipal corporations twenty years ago, most of the 
livings in our ancient towns and boroughs were in the 
gift of our municipal corporations. Their appoint- 
ments, on an average, were certainly not better than 
those of private patrons; religion slumbered in our 
great towns not less profoundly than in our country 
villages. Several trusts have been formed of late years 
for the purchase of advowsons (an adyowson is the right 
of presentation in perpetuity), and none can deny them 
at least the praise of pure disinterestedness. They have 
expended large sums to obtain in return the right of 
placing zealous ministers of evangelical principles in 
populous places. But all these various methods of 
patronage labor under the same defect—the congrega- 
tion whose spiritual interests are to be committed to 
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the new pastor, and the parishioners amongst whom, 
as their friend or their example, he is to live and die, 
have no voice whatever in the momentous choice. 
The party most interested looks on with indifference, 
or hope, or silent resignation. The English lay churcb- 
man, in the most important event that can effect his 
parish during his lifetime, finds everything done for 
him; it is only on trifling matters that he is consult- 
ed. He may help to build the schocl, he may dis- 
charge the duties of churchwarden, but with regard to 
the appointment of the minister he has no right to 
speak.’ A remarkable illustration of the way in 
which ecclesiastical wealth is monopolized by certain 
families is afforded in the case of Richard and George 
Pretyman, sons of the bishop of Lincoln, which is 
stated in the Methodist Quarterly, 1853, p. 157. 

III. Docrrines.—(1.) The doctrinal standards of 
the united Church of England and Ireland are, after 
the Scriptures, the Book of Homilies, the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and the Prayer-book. (a) The Homilies (q.v-) 
were composed by Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, men 
of unexceptionable learning and orthodoxy; or, ac- 
cording to others, the first book was written principal- 
ly by Cranmer, and the second by Jewel. They were 
appointed to be read in churches at the beginning of 
the Reformation, when, by reason of the scarcity of 
learned divines, few ministers were found who could 
safely be trusted to preach their own compositions. (0) 
The first draught of the Articles was composed by arch- 
bishop Cranmer, assisted by bishop Ridley, in the year 
1551; and after being corrected by the other bishops, 
and approved by the Convocation, they were published 
in Latin and English in 1553, and amounted to forty-two 
innumber. In 15€2 they were revised and corrected. 
Being then reduced to thirty-nine, they were drawn 
up in Latin only; but in 1571 they were subscribed by 
the members of the two houses of Convocation, both in 
Latin and English, and therefore the Latin and Eng- 
lish copies are to be considered as equally authentic. 
See ArticLtEs, XXXIX. (c) During the last century 
disputes arose among the clergy respecting the pro- 
priety of subscribing to any human formulary of re- 
ligious sentiments. Parliament, in 1772, was applied 
to for the abolition of the subscription by certain cler- 
gymen and others, whose petition received the most 
ample discussion, but was rejected by a large major- 
ity. It has been generally held by most, if not all 
Calvinists, both in and out of the Church, that the doc- 
trinal parts of the articles are Calvinistic. This opin- 
ion, however, has heen warmly controverted. It is no 
doubt nearer the truth to conclude that the articles are 
framed with comprehensive latitude, and that neither 
Calvinism nor Arminianism was intended to be exclu- 
sively established (Watson, s. vy. Church). See Puller’s 
Moderation of the Church of England considered, 1679 
(new edit. Lond. 1843, 8yo); and also see ARMINIAN- 
IsM, vol. i, p. 416, 417; Artrctes LAMBETH, vol. i, p 
441. The articles contain, however, what the Church 
of England holds to be a fair scriptural account of the 
leading doctrines of Christianity, together with a con- 
demnation of what she considers to be the principal 
errors of the Church of Rome and of certain Protestant 
sects. As far as they go (and there are many things 
unnoticed by them), they are a legal definition of the 
doctrines of the Church of England and Ireland, 
though the members of that commuuion look to the 
Prayer-book as well as to the articles for the genuine 
expression of her faith. The articles are far more 
thoroughly Protestant than the Prayer-book, taken as 
a whole. Although the articles expressly assert that 
the Church of Rome has erred, attempts have repeat- 
edly been made by the High-Church party of the 
Church of England to show that there is no irreconcil- 
able difference between the Thirty-nine Articles and 
the decrees of the Council of Trent, and that a con- 
struction can be put upon them fully harmonizing 
them. To show this was, in particular, the object of 
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Dr. Newman’s celebrated tract (Tracts Sor the Times, 
Ne. 90, Oxf, 1839), and more recently of Dr. Pusey’s 
Eirenicon (Lond. 1865; N.Y. 1866). See also Christ. 
Lemembrancer, Jan. 1866, art. vi. 

(2.) For the preservation of doctrine and discipline 
in the Church of England, many provisions are made 
both by the civil and canon law. Whoever shall 
come to the possession of the crown of England shall 
join in communion with the Church of England, as by 
law established (12 and 13 Will. III, ch. ii. § 3). By 
the 1 Will. III, ch. vi, an o: bared eeeres 

- III, ch. vi, oath shall be administered 
to every king or queen who shall succeed to the impe- 
rial crown of this realm, at their coronation ; to be ad- 
ministered by one of the, archbishops or bishops ; to 
be thereunto approved by such king or queen, that 
they will do the utmost in their power to maintain the 
laws of God, the true profession of the Gospel, and 
Protestant Reformed religion established by law; and 
will preserve unto the bishops and clergy of this realm, 
and to the churches committed to their charge, all 
such rights and privileges as by law do or shall apper- 
tain unto them, or any of them. And by the 5 Anne, 
ch. vy, the king, at his coronation, shall take and sub- 
scribe an oath to maintain and preserve inviolably the 
settlement of the Church of England, and the doctrine, 
worship, discipline, and government thereof, as by law 
established (§ 2). 

(3.) In practice there is no definite creed or system 
of theology in the Church of England. Its members 
have always been divided into parties. There has al- 
ways been a Sacramentarian party, approximating in 
doctrine to the teachings of Rome, though it has never 
had great influence since Laud’s time until the recent 
rise of Puseyism (q. v.). And, on the other hand, 
there have never been wanting representatives of the 
Puritan or Evangelical school. The latter party finds 
its stronghold in the Articles, the former in the Litur- 
gy. At present a division prevails into three great 
sections, which are styled High-Church, Low-Church 
(or Eyangelical), and Broad-Church. The first party 
holds to apostolical succession, the divine right of epis- 
copacy, and generally adheres to the sacramentarian 
view of the Church’s life. The Puseyites have been 
drawn chiefly from this party. The Low-Church, or 
Evangelical party, holds, in general, that episcopacy 
is not essential to the being of the Church, though 
some evangelicals, so called, hold it in as high esteem 
as High-churchmen. The Low-churchmen recognise 
the claims of Presbyterians and dissenters as members 
of Christ’s body. In doctrine they are chiefly Calvin- 
ists. The Broad-Church party, though of recent ori- 
gin, embraces a large number of the most cultivated 
men in the Church, such as Kingsley, Maurice, Stan- 
ley, and, in fact, most of Dr. Arnold’s pupils and sym- 
pathizers. The tendency of this party is towards what 
is called liberal Christianity. 2 

At the present time (1868) the Church of England 
is agitated by proposals of change on many sides. 
Archdeacon Wilberforce, who went over to Rome 
some years ago, issued an ‘‘explanation,”’ in which he 
inquires how far the popular principle of subscription 
to the English formularies is compatible with the rule 
of Church authority. The system he believes to be 
altogether bad, while it has not even the merit of be- 
ing able to settle the differences which exist among 
individual churchmen. He says: ‘‘The difficulty he- 
comes greater when it is considered that the clergy 
are divided into various parties, who are widely op- 
posed to one another in almost every particular. 
may be allowable, perhaps, to employ the phraseology 


of a recent reviewer, who has distributed them into | 


three classes, which he designates as High, Low, and 
Broad. The last may be expected to be comparative- 
ly inattentive to matters of doctrine, regarding the 
Church chiefly as a social institution, designed merely 
to raise the standard of morals and ameliorate the 
manners of men. But the High and Low agree in one 
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point, if in nothing else, that to contend for the truth 
is the first duty of Christians. They differ, however, 
respecting almost every point of doctrine. One be- 
lieves the Church to be the body of Christ, inhabited 
by his Spirit; the other supposes it to be little more 
than a religious club, One believes in baptismal re- 
generation and in the real presence; the other speaks 
of the sacraments as if they were only acted sermons. 
One affirms Christ to speak by the voice of his priests, 
and that deadly sin requires absolution; the other af- 
firms that the priest’s words are no more effective than 
those of his parish clerk. Yet both parties, as well as 
the Broad, who lie between them, subscribe to the 
same formularies, which they interpret avowedly in 
contradictory senses, and from which they deduce the 
most opposite results. If all this does not arise from 
the laxity of those who subscribe, but from the inge- 
nuity of those who devised our formularies, they must 
certainly have been the greatest masters of equivocal 
expression whom the world has known.’’ Subscrip- 
tion to the English formularies, he says, was original- 
ly imposed, and is still rendered by High-churchmen, 
on the principle that the Church’s judgment should 
guide her members; but the Gorham case showed that 
the Church of England has transferred the decision 
respecting doctrines to the civil power, and that the 
most opposite statements respecting matters of faith 
are taught under her sanction. See GorHaAm Casr. 
There exists in England a ‘‘ Liturgical Revision Soci- 
ety,” from whose ‘‘ Declaration of Principles and Ob- 
jects” we extract the following: ‘‘The members of 
this society are moved by such ‘weighty and impor- 
tant considerations’ as arise from ‘the exigencies’ of 
these present times, to seek farther ‘changes and alter- 
ations in the Prayer-book ;’ some of which, as the most 
necessary, they now proceed to specify : 1. The Rubric: 
the word priest to be changed. 2. The Ordination 
Service: words abused to the purposes of sacerdotal 
assumption to be altered. 38. The Visitation of the 
Sick: the absolution to be omitted or qualified. 4. 
The Baptismal Offices: words asserting the spiritual 
regeneration of each recipient to be altered. 5. The 
Catechism to be revised. 6. The Burial Service: gen- 
eral language to be employed in expressing hope for 
the departed. 7. The Athanasian Creed: the damna- 
tory clauses to be omitted. 8. The Apocryphal Les- 
sons to be replaced by Scripture.” The chief aim of 
this society is ‘‘to bring the Book of Common Prayer 
into closer conformity with the written word of God 
and the principles of the Reformation, by excluding 
all those expressions which have been assumed to coun- 
tenance Romanizing doctrine or practice.” 

At present (1868) Romanizing tendencies are plainly 
on the increase in the Church of England, and there 
is apparent danger of a total separation of many min- 
isters and members of this Church from the common 
faith of the reformed churches organized in the 16th 
century. The High-Church party has several schools, 
one of which (the Old School), while gladly concurring 
in all efforts for widening the breach between ‘‘the 
Church” and the ‘sects,’ yet continues in earnest 
opposition to the errors of Rome. Others, looking 
more at what is common to the Church of Rome and 
the Church of England than at what separates them, 
hope that the Church of Rome, by means of an ‘‘ Epis- 
copalian’’ movement, will gradually come over to the 
Anglican ground. This party builds great hopes es- 
pecially upon the moyements in Italy of such men as 
cardinal Andrea and Passaglia. There is, finally, an 
extreme party, which makes every other considera- 
tion subordinate to the desire to establish the union | 
with Rome, and which has of late proceeded farther 
in this direction as a party than has ever been done 
before. It is this party which in 1867 sent a letter to 
cardinal Patrizi asking for some kind of recognition 
from Rome. {it also aims at re-establishing monastic 
orders, and is specially conspicuous by “ Ritualistic 
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innovations in divine worship, endeavoring to conform 
the service altogether to that of the Roman and East- 
ern churches. Until recently this party was more 
noted for zeal and fervor than for intelligence and ec- 
clesiastical standing, but of late they have gained an 
immense advantage by the open declaration of Dr. Pu- 
sey in their favor. In his Hirenicon (1866, 12mo) he 
explains away the chief doctrinal differences between 
the Articles and the Catechism of Trent, though, at the 
_ same time, he treats severely the personal infallibility 
’ of the pope, and the increasing Mariolatry of the Ro- 
man Church. Dr. Pusey also advocates the confes- 
sional and monastic life. The latest development of 
this school is to be found in the series of volumes enti- 
tled The Church and the World (edited by the Rey. 
Orby Shipley). 

On the other hand, there is a large party of Ration- 
alists in the Church of England whose type of opinion 
is to be found in the Lssays and Reviews (1860), and 
whose extreme representative is perhaps bishop Co- 
lenso, of Natal, who has published several volumes of 
so-called criticisms, in which the inspiration and au- 
thenticity of the Old Testament are repudiated. No 
power has been discovered, either in the Church of 
England or in the laws of the land, to deal with the 
Romanizers on the one hand, or the Rationalists on 
the other. 

IV. Sratisrics.—The Established Church of Eng- 
land is divided into two ecclesiastical provinces, Can- 
terbury and York. Tach province has a Convocation 
(q. v.) consisting of two houses, the upper house em- 
bracing the archbishop and all the bishops of the prov- 
inces, and the lower house a number of deans, arch- 
deacons, and proctors. The bishops of the Church in 
England, in 1868, were as follows: I. Province of Can- 
terbury.—l. Canterbury (archbishop); 2. London; 3. 
Winchester; 4. Exeter; 5. St. David’s; 6. Chichester ; 
7. Lichfield ; 8. Oxford; 9. St. Asaph’s ; 10. Hereford ; 
11. Liandaff; 12. Lincoln; 13. Bath and Wells; 14. 
Salisbury ; 15. Norwich; 16. Bangor; 17. Rochester ; 
18. Worcester; 19. Gloucester; 20. Ely; 21. Peterbor- 
ough. IL. Province of York.—1. York (archbishop) ; 
2. Durham; 3. Manchester; 4. Ripon; 5. Carlisle; 6. 
Chester; 7. Sodor and Man (each diocese is treated of 
in a special article of the Cyclopedia, where full sta- 
tistics and the name of the present incumbents are 
given). The 32 dioceses of Ireland, formerly divided 
into four provinces) were reduced to 12 by the Church- 
Temporality Act (passed 1833). Armagh has 6 dio- 
ceses: Armagh, Derry, Down, Kilmore, Meath, Tuam. 
Dublin, 6; Dublin, Cashel, Cloyne, Killaloe, Limerick, 
Ossory. See IrpLAND. In connection with the 
Church of England are also a number of colonial and 
missionary bishops. They were, in 1867, as follows: 
IL. Lurope.—Gibraltar. II, Asia.—1. Caleutta (metro- 
politan); 2. Bombay; 3. Labuan and Sarawak; 4. 
Madras; 5. Colombo; 6. Victoria; 7. Jerusalem. III. 
Africa.—1. Capetown (metropolitan); 2. Mauritius ; 
3, Grahamstown; 4. St. Helena; 5. Orange River State; 
6. Central Africa; 7. Natal; 8. Sierra Leone; 9. Niger 
region. IV. Australasia.—l. Sydney (metropolitan) ; 
2. Adelaide ; 3. Melbourne; 4. Newcastle; 5. Perth; 
6. Brisbane ; 7. Goulburn; 8. Tasmania; 9. New Zea- 
land (metropolitan) ; 10. Christ Church; 11. Nelson; 
12. Wellington ; 13. Waiapu; 14. Dunedin; 15. Mela- 
nesia; 16. Honolulu; 17. Grafton and Armidale. V. 
America.—i. Montreal (metropolitan) ; 2, Toronto; 3. 
Newfoundland; 4. Frederickton; 5. Nova Scotia; 6. 
Huron; 7. Colombia; 8. Quebec; 9, Ontario; 10. Ru- 
pert’s Land; 11. New Westminster; 12. Jamaica; 13. 
Barbadoes ; 14. Antigua; 15. Nassau; 16. Guiana. 

The following is a list of the principal Church Soci- 
eties, with a brief account of their work: 1. Society for 
promoting the Employment of additional Curates in pop- 
ulous Places (established in 1837). This society, be- 
sides making annual grants towards the maintenance 
of additional clergymen, grants sums, not exceeding 
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£500 in any single grant, in aid of endowments. 


In- 
come for 1867-68, £32,464. 2. The Church Pastoral Aid 
Society (1836) aims at providing means for maintaining 
curates and lay agents in largely peopled districts. 
Total receipts in the year 1866-67, £47,829 ; in 1867— 


68, £61,745. 3. The Incorporates Society for promot- 
ing the Enlargement, Building, and Repairing of Church- 
es and Chapels in England and Wales (1818) had, in 
1867-68, an income of £8422. This society was incor- 
porated by act of Parliament in 1828; until 1851 it 
was supported by a triennial royal letter, which pro- 
duced about £30,000; since then it has been depend- 
ent on annual subscriptions, donations, church collec- 
tions, and legacies. 4. The London Diocesan Church 
Building Society and Metropolis Church Fund (1854) 
had, in 1867-68, an income of £45,130. 5. The Church 
of England Scripture Readers’ Association provides lay 


| readers of the Scriptures to the poor, under the super- 


intendence of the parochial clergy. Its income was, 
in 1867-68, £13,440. 6. The National Association for 
promoting Freedom of Worship (1858) has for its object 
‘to promote the restoration of the ancient freedom of 
parish churches as the true basis of the parochial sys- 
tem, and the only means of relieving spiritual destitu- 
tion; and the scriptural system of weekly offerings as 
the most excellent way, especially enjoined by the 
Church of England, of raising money for Church pur- 
poses, and as a substitute for pew-rents where endow- 
ments are not obtainable.” 7. Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge. This is the oldest society in the 
country. It supplies Bibles and Prayer-books either 
gratuitously or far below cost price, issues books and 
tracts of a “‘sound Church tone,”’ suitable for schools, 
lending libraries, workingmen’s clubs and reading- 
rooms, hospitals, workhouses, jails, etc.; also for the 
The income 
(independent of sales) for 1866-67 was £28,547; for 
1867-68, £29,700. 8. National Society for promoting 
the Education of the Poor in the Principles of the Estab- 
lished Church (instituted 1811, incorporated 1817). The 
operations of this society embrace building school- 
rooms and teachers’ dwelling-houses, maintaining col- 
leges for the training of teachers, granting money to- 
wards paying the salaries of certificated teachers, etc. 
The National Society, during the time of its existence, 
has made grants to the amount of more than £400,000, 
and this amount has been supplemented by at least 
£1,200,000 of private contribution for the building cf 
schools, besides originating the expenditure of an im- 
mense annual sum for their sustentation. The total 
number of schools in connection with this society in 
1865 was 12,421, in which there were 1,186,515 schol- 
ars, The total number of scholars in the Sunday- 
schools was 1,818,476. The number of schoolmasters 
and mistresses trained in the colleges of the society is 
about 140 a year, and about 4750 have been sent out 
during the last twenty-two years. The income of the 
9. The Prayer-book 
and Homily Society desires to promote the circulation 
of the ‘‘ Book of Common Prayer and the Homilies” 
of the Church, which it has had translated into thirty- 
three languages. Its income for 1866-67 was £1163; 
for 1867-68, £1247. 10. The Poor Clergy Relief Society 
has, since its establishment in 1856, assisted 1165 poor 
clergymen, and widows and orphans of clergymen, 
with the sum of £8254. In 1864-65 the income was 
£2062, and grants were made to 101 applicants. 11. 
The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts (incorporated in 1701) is the oldest of all the 
English, and one of the oldest of all the Protestant 
missionary societies of the world. The society aims 
as much as possible at establishing complete churches, 
with bishops at their head, and which shall ultimately 
become altogether independent of the society, wher- 
ever England has any territorial possessions. Its in- 
come in 1866-67 was £91,186; in 1867-68, £114,546. 
12. The Church Missionary Society for Africa and the 
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East was founded in 1799. Its work is chiefly among 
the natives of the countries in which its missions are 
established. Its income in 1866-67 was £150,357, and 
in 1867-68, £157,288. 13. The Colonial and Continen- 
tal Church Society. Its leading object is to send cler- 
gymen, catechists, and teachers of the Church of Eng- 
land to settlers in the English colonies, and to British 
subjects in other parts of the world. The income for 
1866-67 was £31,079; for 1867-68, £34,120. 14. The 
English Church Union was formed in 1859 for the pur- 
pose of ‘‘ watching over the interests of the Church of 
England; of resisting, by a combination of its mem- 
bers, the attempts of dissenters and others to alienate 
the rights and injure the position of the Church; and 
also for the purpose of developing its internal ener- 
gies.’’ It is intended to be the central organ of the 
High-Church party. The union is managed by a 
council of twenty-four elected and five ex-ofticio mem- 
bers, thirteen of these being clergymen and the re- 
maining sixteen laymen. 15. The Association for the 
promotion of the Unity of Christendom was formed in 
1857 for the purpose of uniting in a bond of interces- 
sory prayer members both of the clergy and the laity 
of the Roman Catholic, Greek, and Anglican commu- 
nions. The members promise to use daily a brief 
prayer for the peace and unity of the Church. In 
1865 the association numbered 8827 members, divided 
as follows: Roman Catholics, 1271; Orientals, includ- 
ing Servians and Armenians, 360; uncertain or mis- 
cellaneous, 75; Anglicans, 7121. 16. The Eastern 
Church Association was founded in 1864. Its objects 
were stated to be to inform the English public as to 
the state and position of the Eastern Christians; to 
make known the principles and doctrines of the Angli- 
can Church to the Christians of the East; to take ad- 
vantage of all opportunities which the providence of 
God shall afford for intercommunion with the ortho- 
dox Church, and also for friendly intercourse with the 
other ancient churches of the East; to assist, as far as 


possible, the bishops of the orthodox Church in their } 


efforts to promote the spiritual welfare and the educa- 
tion of their flocks. It counts among its members 
English, Scotch, American, colonial, and Greek bish- 
ops. 17. The Anglo-Continental Society has for its ob- 
ject to make the principles of the English Church 
known in the different countries of Europe and 
throughout the world, and to aid in the reformation 
of national churches and other religious communities. 
18. The English Church Association was established in 
1865 as the central organization of Low-Churchmen. 
Its chief object is to counteract and prevent the spread- 
ing of High-Church and Romanizing tendencies in the 
Church. 19. The South American Mission Society, es- 
tablished in 1852. Its object is to send out missiona- 
ries to the native wibes of South America, to English- 
men in spiritual destitution there, and to take advan- 
tage of any opening for evangelization. its means 
was in 1866-67, £7431, and in 1867-68, £9902. 20. 
Trish Church Missions to Roman Catholics. According 
to the nineteenth annual report, published in May, 
1868, the income was £25,577; the year before it was 
£22,507. 21. The London Society for promoting Chris- 
tianity among the Jews, established in 1809. 
cers must be members of the United Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland, or, if foreigners, of a Protestant 
Church. Its income was in 1866-67, £33,327, and in 
1867-68, £36,075. 

At the last official census taken in Great Britain in 
1861, in England and Scotland no inquiries were made 
as to the creed of the inhabitants. For Ireland, the 
population connected with the Established Church was, 
in 1861, according to the official census, 678,661. As 
in England the Church herself makes no attempt to 
find out her statistics, nothing but estimates can be 
given on this point. As regards places of worship, 
number of sittings, and estimates of Church attend- 
ants, the statistics of the Established Church com- 
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pared as follows with the aggregate statistics of all 
other religious bodies : 


Placa - 

Religious Bodies. : ae pei: of Chanen 

Worship. | Sittings. Attendants. 

Church of England...... 14,077 | 5,317,915 | 3,773,474 
All other religious denom- 4 

HOCTHO NES fs Gan oeN oon 20,390 | 4,894,648 | 3,487,558 


According to this table, of all the church sittings, 
51.9 per cent. belonged to the Church of England, 
and 48.1 per cent. to the other religious denomina- 
tions; and of the Church attendants, likewise about 
52 per cent. to the Church of England, and 48 to others, 
Other statistics, as, for instance, the annual marriage 
statistics, give to the population connected with the 
Church of England from 65 to 70 per cent. of the pop- 
ulation. The two statements may be reconciled by 
taking 52 per cent. as that portion of the total popula- 
tion which is practically and actively connected with 
the Church, while it is, on the other hand, probable 
that fully 65 per cent. sustain a nominal connection 
with the Church. Since the beginning of the present 
century, the progress of the Church of England in point 
of places of worship and Church attendants has been 
less rapid than that of the other religious denomina- 
tions taken together. For detailed comparative statis- 
tics, see GREAT BRITAIN. 

Besides the national universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, Durham University and King’s College, 
London, the Church of England has the following the- 
ological training institutions: St. Bees (Cumberland), 
with 80 students, and St. Aidan’s (Birkenhead), with 
63 students; also a training department at Birming- 
ham College, the London College of Divinity at St. 
John’s Wood, and Lampeter College, Wales. 

The following table gives the number of parishes 
and the number of clergy in each of the English dio- 
ceses; also the total population of the territory em- 
braced in each diocese. 


Population al N | Average 
Biome | ort fae | oe mae 
in 1861. Clergy. | Parishes. Clergyman. 
Canterbury........ 474,603 536 BBT SST 
PY OPIS /b states aiattetelers 930,216 744 554 1250 
Mondonwntetey: 2,570,079 | 716] 824 | 3590 
Datham. . veccce es 858,095 351 245 2445 
Winchester ....... 1,267,794 | 1012 599 1252 
St Asap iervaaecacte 246,337 250 185 985 
[BUMP OnE samistlsotetcsate 195,390 195 134 1000 
Bath and Wells.... 422,52 660 4S1 640 
Carlisle eijssisfei-i/s 266,591 327 272 815 
@hestetscecmeynasia 1,248,416 59S 3T0 2088 
CACHESECT er ciaeieneres 363,735 592 311 614 
Sti; David’ Bis easton 432,689 527 411 821 
lO See gabcac neuen’ 480,716 720 529 667 
Exeter 953,763 954 694 989 
Gloucester & Bristol] 568,574 64S 459 SiT 
Hereford’: < sjeievecvo-0is 232,401 466 358 498 
Lichfieldi..... 03+ 1,221,404 879 625 1889 
WAHICOLIN es iessisle «se 706,026 1029 801 605 
Dland agi <..0 ssi. cslee 421,336 819 230 1320 
Manchester ......- 1,679,326 601 B85 2794 
Norwich ....e+c«+s 667,704 | 1161 908 515 
(OPeWi Ga wonnod on 515,083 856, 699 602 
Peterborough...... 486,977 715 536 6S1 
RIMOW.:.:ciceeiaterenisio.s 1,103,394 630 444 1T51 
Rochester J... .ance 609,914 804 554 758 
Salisbury ......-+. 877, 33T 671 471 562 
| Sodor and Man .... 52,460 45 3 1166 
|Worcester. .....+- 857,775 661 442 1294. 
hee Re ee, 20,209,671 |17,667 |12,539 | 1200 


For farther accounts of the statistics of the Church 
of England, see the annual Clergy List (which also 
contains a complete list of all the benefices, with names 
of patrons, etc.); Rivington’s Ecclesiastical Year-book 
for 1865; Christian Year-book (Lond. 1867 and 1868) ; 
Schem, Amer. Eccles. Year-book for 1859 (N.Y. 1860), 
and Amer. Eccles. Almanac for 1868 (UIs Mee 1868). 

V. Literature.—The early historians are Gildas (6th 
century), De Britannia excidio, etc. (transl. by Giles, 
Lond. 1841, 8y0) ; Bede, Hist. Eccles. A nglorum (Opera, 
ed. Giles, 12 vols. 1843, vol. ii) ; Giraldus Cambrensis, 
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Vite Episcoporum, in Wharton, Anglia Sacra, vol, ii; 
Eadmer, Vite, Wharton, Anglia Sacra, vol. ii, and in 
Migne, Patrol. Lat. vol. clix; Ingulphus, and William 
of Malmesbury, in Fulman, er. Anglicar. Script. Vet. 
(Oxon, 1684); and in Gale, Historie Britannica, etc. 
(Oxon, 1691, 2 vols. fol.). The History of Ingulph, the 
History of Gaimar, the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, and the 
Chronicle of Florence of Worcester, are reprinted in The 
Church Historians of England (Lond. 1853). 

Historians: Stillingfleet, Origines Britannice (1710 ; 
new edit. Oxford, 1842, 2 vols. 8vyo); Usher, Brit, Ec- 
clesiarum Antiquitates (1638, 4to; Works, 16 vols. Dub- 
lin, 1847, vols. v, vi); Smith, Religion of Ancient Brit- 
ain (Lond. 1846, 12mo); Churton, Karly English Church 
(London, 1858, 8d edit. 18mo); Soames, Anglo-Saxon 
Church (Lond. 1828, 2d edit. 8vo); Ib. Doctrines of An- 
glo-Saxon Church (Bampton Lecture, 1830); Ib. Lat- 
in Church during Anglo-Saxon Times (Lend. 1848, 8vo) ; 
Ib. Elizabethan Religious History (London, 1839, 8vo) ; 
Ib. Reformation (London, 1826-8, 4 vols. 8vo); Fuller, 
Church History of Great Britain (1655, fol. ; new edit. 
Lond. 1837, 8 vols. 8vo; Warner, Lcclesiastical History 

of England (1765, 2 vols. fol.); Inett, Origines Angli- 
~ cane, History from 6th century to death of King*John, 
1216 (London, 1704-10, 2 vols. fol.; new edit. Oxford, 
1855, 3 vols. 8vo); Carwithen, History of the Church of 
England (Oxford, 1849, 2d edit. 2 vols. 12mo); Grant, 
Summary of the History of the English Church and of 
the Sects, etc. (Lond. 1811-1826, 4 vols. 8vo); Collier, 
Ecclesiastical History of Great Britain (1708, fol. ; new 
ed. by Barham, Lond. 1840, 9 vols. 8vo); Brown, Com- 
pendious History of the British Churches (Edinb. 1820 ; 
2d edit. 1823, 2 vols. 8vo); Baxter, Church History of 
England (2d ed. Lond. 1849, 8vo); Short, Sketch of the 
History of the Church of England to 1688 (Lond. 1840, 
3d edit. Svo); Anderson, History of the Church of Eng- 
land in the Colonies (Lond. 1856, 2d edit. 3 vols. 8yo) ; 
Annual American Cyclopedia, 1863, and all the follow- 
ing volumes, art. Anglican Church. 

On the history of the English Reformation, see 
ReEeForMATION. For general statistics of Christianity 
in the British Islands, see Great Brirarn; Ire- 
LAND ; SCOTLAND. 


Engles, Joseph Patterson, D.D., was born in 
Philadelphia Jan. 3,1793. He was educated at the 
University of Pennsylvania, and graduated in July, 
1811. In 1813 he was appointed co-master of the 
grammar-school in the same institution with Rey. Dr. 
8. B. How. In 1817, Rey. Dr. 8. B. Wylie and Mr. 
Engles founded an academy, under the name of the 
Classical Institute, which Mr, Engles continued until 
February, 1845, when he was elected publishing agent 
of the Presbyterian Board of Publication. He con- 
tinued in this position until his death. Mr. Engles 
was a member and elder of the Scots Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, having joined that church at 
the age of twenty, and very soon after haying been 
chosen an elder of the same. Besides writing several 
smaller volumes for children and youth, he edited an 
edition of the Greek Testament, with various readings. 
He died suddenly on the night of April 14, 1861, ofa 


disease of the heart from which he had been suffering 
for about a year, 


Engles, William M.,D.D., a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born in Philadelphia Oct. 12, 1797, and was 
educated at the University of Pennsylvania, where he 
graduated A.B. in 1815, After studying theology un- 
der the Rey. Dr. 8. B. Wylie (q. y.), he was licensed 
to preach in 1818, and in 1820 became pastor of the 
Seventh Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia, which 
office he filled faithfully until his health failed in 1834, 
when he became editor of The Presbyterian. He edit- 
ed that journal for over thirty years. In 1888 the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication made him their ed- 
itor of books and tracts, and he continued in that work 
with great success till 1863. In one of their publica- 
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tions, it is stated that ‘‘the Board of Publication is 
probably more largely indebted to Dr. Engles than to 
any other one man for its existence and its usefulness, 
especially during the first twenty years of its history.”’ 
Besides his constant editorial work, he wrote a num- 
ber of small books on practical religion, many of which 
had a wide circulation. Of one of them, the Soldier’s 
Pocket-book, in English and German, 300,000 were cir- 
culated among our soldiers during the civil war. He 
died in Philadelphia Oct. 12, 1867.—A merican Annual 
Cyclopedia, vii, 296. 

English Versions or THE BrsLe. Passing 
over the lives of the individual translators, the long 
struggle with the indifference or opposition of men in 
power, the religious condition of the people as calling 
for, or affected by, the appearance of the translation, 
the time, and place, and form of the successive edi- 
tions by which the demand, when once created, was 
supplied—all of which is given under more appropri- 
ate titles—we shall here aim to give an account of 
the several versions as they appeared; to ascertain 
the qualifications of the translators for the work which 
they undertook, and the principles on which they act- 
ed; to form an estimate of the final result of their la- 
bors in the received version, and, as consequent on 
this, of the necessity or desirableness of a new or re- 
vised translation; and, finally, to give such a survey 
of the literature of the subject as may help the reader 
to obtain a fuller knowledge for himself. In doing 
this we shall substantially adopt so much of Prof. 
Plumtre’s art. in Smith’s Dict. of the Bible, s. v. Ver- 
sions, as relates to the subject. The present article 
has been carefully revised by the Rey. T. J. Conant, 
D.D., of Brooklyn. 

I. Early Translations. —It was asserted by Sir 
Thomas More, in his anxiety to establish a point 
against Tyndal, that he had seen English translations 
of the Bible which had been made before Wyclifie, 
and that these were approved by the bishops, and were 
allowed by them to be read by laymen, and even Ly 
devout women (Dialogues, ch. viii-xiv, col. 82). There 
seem good grounds, however, for doubting the accu- 
racy of this statement. No such translations—ver- 
sions, i. e. of the entire Scriptures—are now extant, 
No traces of them appear in any contemporary writer. 
Wycliffe’s great complaint is that there is no transla- 
tion (Forshall and Madden, Wyeliffe’s Bible, Pref. p. 
xxi, Prol. p. 59). The Constitutions of archbishop 
Arundel (A.D. 1408) mention two only, and these are 
Wycliffe’s own, and the one based on his and com- 
pleted after his death. More’s statement must there- 
fore be regarded either as a rhetorical exaggeration 
of the fact that parts of the Bible had been previously 
translated, or as arising out of a mistake as to the date 
of MSS. of the Wycliffe version. ,The history of the 
English Bible will therefore begin, as it has begun 
hitherto, with the work of the first great reformer. 
One glance, however, we may give, in passing, to the 
earlier history of the English Church, and connect 
some of its most honored names with the great work 
of making the truths of Scripture, or parts of the books 
themselves, if not the Bible as a whole, accessible to 
the people. We may think of Cedmon as embodying 
the whole history of the Bible in the alliterative metre 
of Anglo-Saxon poetry (Bede, Hist. Eccl. iv, 24); of 
Aldhelm, bishop of Sherborne, in the 7th century, as 
rendering the Psalter ; of Bede, as translating in the 
last hours of his life the Gospel of John (Epist. Cuth- 
berti); of Alfred, setting forth in his mother tongue, as 
the great ground-work of his legislation, the four chap- 
ters of Exodus (xx-xniii) that contained the first code 
of the laws of Israel (Pauli’s Life of Alfred, chap. v). 
The wishes of the great king extended further. He 
desired that ‘‘all the free-born youth of his kingdom 
should be able to read the English Scriptures” [‘‘ En- 
glise gewritt,’’ which, however, may merely denote 
English literature in general] (Zdd.). Portions of the 
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Bible, some of the Psalms, and extracts from other 
books, were translated by him for his own use and 
that of his children. The traditions of a later date, 
seeing in him the representative of all that was good 
in the old Saxon time, made him the translator of the 
whole Bible (/did., supp. to chap. y). 

The work of translating was, however, carried on 
by others. One Anglo-Saxon version of the four gos- 
pels, interlinear with the Latin of the Vulgate, known 
as the Durham book, is found in the Cottonian MSS. 
of the British Museum, and is referred to the 9th or 
10th century. Another, known as the Rushworth 
Gloss, and belonging to the same period, is in the Bod- 
leian Library at Oxford. Another, of a somewhat later 
date, is in the same collection, and in the library of 
Corpus- Christi College, Cambridge. The name of 
Aldhelm, bishop of Sherborne, is connected with a 
version of the Psalms ; that of Aelfric with an epitome 
of Scripture history, including a translation of many 
parts of the historical books of the Bible (Lewis, Hist. 
of Transl. ch. i; Forshall and Madden, Preface; Bag- 
ster’s Lnglish Heaapla, Pref.). The influence of Nor- 
man ecclesiastics, in the reigns that preceded and fol- 
lowed the Conquest, was probably adverse to the con- 
tinuance of this work. They were too far removed 
from sympathy with the subjugated race to care to 
educate them in their own tongue. The spoken dia- 
lects of the English of that period would naturally 
seem to them too rude and uncouth to be the channel 
of divine truth. Pictures, mysteries, miracle plays, 
rather than books, were the instruments of education 
for all but the few who, in monasteries under Norman 
or Italian superintendence, devoted themselves to the 
study of theology or law. In the remoter parts of 
England, however, where their influence was less felt, 
or the national feeling was stronger, there were those 
who carried on the succession, and three versions of 
the Gospels, in the University Library at Cambridge, 
in the Bodleian, and in the British Museum, belonging 
to the 11th or 12th century, remain to attest their la- 
bors. The metrical paraphrase of the Gospel history 
known as the Ormulun, in alliterative English verse, 
ascribed to the latter half of the 12th century, is the 
next conspicuous monument, and may be looked upon 
as indicating a desire to place the facts of the Bible 
within reach of others than the clergy. The 1éth 
century, a time in England, as throughout Europe, of 
religious revival, witnessed renewed attempts. <A 
prose translation of the Bible into Norman-French, 
cire. A.D. 1260, indicates a demand for devotional 
reading within the circle of the court, or of the wealth- 
ier merchants, or of convents for women of high rank. 
Farther signs of the same desire are found in three 
English versions of the Psalms—one towards the close 
of the 13th century ; another by Schorham, cire. A.D. 
1320; another, with other canticles from the O. T. and 
N.T., by Richard Rolle, of Hampole, circ. 1349; the 
last being accompanied by a devotional exposition— 
and in one of the Gospels of Mark and Luke, and of 
all Paul’s epistles (the list includes the apocryphal 
epistle to the Laodiceans), in the library of Corpus- 
Christi College, Cambridge. The fact stated by arch- 
bishop Arundel in his funeral sermon on Anne of Bo- 
hemia, wife of Richard II, that she habitually read the 
Gospels in the vulgar tongue, with divers expositions, 
was probably true of many others of high rank. It is 
interesting to note these facts, not as detracting from 
the glory of the great reformer of the 14th century, 
but as showing that for himself also there had been a 
preparation; that what he supplied met a demand 
which had for many years been gathering strength. 
It is almost needless to add that these versions started 
from nothing better than the copies of the Vulgate, 
more or less accurate, which each translator had be- 
fore him (Lewis, ch. i; Forshall and Madden, Preface). 

Il. Wxeuirre (born 1324, died 1884),—1. It is sin- 
gular, and not eee that the first 
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translation from the Bible connected with the name 

of Wycliffe should have been that of part of the Apoc- 

alypse. The Last Age of the Church (A.D. 1356) trans- 

lates and expounds the vision in which the reformer 

read the signs of his own times, the sins and the de- 

struction of “Antichrist and his meynee’” (=multi- 

tude). Shortly after this he completed a version of 

the Gospels, accompanied by a commentary, “so that 

pore Cristen men may some dele know the text of the 

Gospel, with the comyn sentence of the olde holie doc- 

tores’”’ (Preface). Wycliffe, however, though the chief, 

was not the only laborer in the cause. The circle of 

English readers was becoming wider, and they were 

not content to have the book which they honored 

above all others in a tongue not their own. Another 

translation and commentary appear to have been made 

about the same time, in ignorance of Wycliffe’s work, 

and for the ‘‘manie lewid men that gladlie would kon 
the Gospelle, if it were draghen into the Englisch 
tung.”” The fact that many MSS. of this period are 
extant, containing in English a Monotessaron, or Har- 
mony of the Gospels, accompanied by portions of the 

Epistles, or portions of the O. T., or an epitome of, 
Scripture history, or the substance of Paul’s epistles, 

or the Catholic Epistles at full length, with indications 
more or less ‘distinct of Wycliffe’s influence, shows 
how widespread was the feeling that the time had 
come for an English Bible (Forshall and Madden, Pref. 

p- Xiii-xvii). These preliminary labors were followed 
up by a complete translation of the N. T. by Wycliffe 
himself. The O. T. was undertaken by his coadjutor, 
Nicholas de Hereford, but was interrupted probably 
by a citation to appear before archbishop Arundel in 
1382, and ends abruptly (following so far the order of 
the Vulgate) in the middle of Baruch. Many of the 
MSS. of this version now extant present a different 
recension of the text, and it is probable that the work 
of Wycliffe and Hereford was revised by Richard 
Purvey, circ. A.D. 1388. To him also is ascribed the 
interesting Prologue, in which the translator gives an 
account both of his purpose and his method (Forshall 
and Madden, Pref. p. xxv). 

2. The former was, as that of Wycliffe had been, to 
give an English Bible to the English people. He ap- 
peals to the authority of Bede, of Alfred, and of Gros- 
téte, to the examples of ‘‘ Frenshe, and Beemers (Bo- 
hemians), and Britons.’ He answers the hypocritical 
objections that men were not holy enough for such a 
work; that it was wrong for ‘‘idiots” to do what the 
great doctors of the Church had left undone. He 
hopes “to make the sentence as trewe and open in 
Englishe as it is in Latine, or more trewe and open.” 

It need hardly be said, as regards the method of the 
translator, that the version was based upon the Vul- 
gate (comp. Gen. iii, 15: ‘‘ She shall trede thy head’). 
If, in the previous century, scholars like Grostéte and 
Roger Bacon, seeking knowledge in other lands, and 
from men of other races, had acquired, as they seem 
to have done, some knowledge both of Greek and He- 
brew, the succession had, at all events, not been per- 
petuated. The war to be waged at a later period with 
a different issue between scholastic philosophy and 
“humanity” ended, in the first struggle, in the tri- 
umph of the former, and there was probably no one at 
Oxford among Wycliffe’s contemporaries who could 
have helped him or Purvey in a translation from the 
original. It is something to find at such a time the 
complaint that “learned doctoris taken littel heede to 
the lettre,”’ the recognition that the Vulgate was not 
all sufficient, that ‘the texte of oure bokis” (he 1s 
speaking of the Psalter, and the difficulty of under- 
standing it) ‘discordeth much from the Ebreu” (which 
knowledge is, however, at second hand, ‘bi yitnesse 
of Jerom, of Lire, and other expositouris”). The dif- 
ficulty which was thns felt was increased by the state 
of the Vulgate text. The translator complains that 
what the Church had in view was not Jerome's ver- 
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sion, but a later and corrupt text; that ‘‘the comune 
Latyne Bibles han more neede to be corrected as manie 
as I have seen in my life, than hath the Englishe Bi- 
ble late translated.’ To remedy this he had recourse 
to collation. Many MSS. were compared, and out of 
this comparison the true reading ascertained as far as 
possible. The next step was to consult the Glossa Or- 
dinaria, the commentaries of Nicholas de Lyra, and 
others, as to the meaning of any difficult passages. 
After this (we recognise here, perhaps, a departure 
from the right order) grammars were consulted. Then 
came the actual work of translating, which he aimed 
at making idiomatic rather than literal. As he went 
on, he submitted his work to the judgment of others, 
and accepted their suggestions. It is interesting to 
trace these early strivings after the true excellence of 
a translator; yet more interesting to take note of the 
spirit, never surpassed, seldom equalled, in later trans- 
lators, in which the work was done. Nowhere do we 
find the conditions of the work, intellectual and moral, 
more solemnly asserted. ‘‘A translator hath grete 
nede to studie well the sentence, both before and after,” 
so that no equivocal words may mislead his readers or 
himself, and then also ‘‘he hath nede to lyve a clene 
life, and be ful devout in preiers, and have not his wit 
occupied avout worldli things, that the Holie Spiryt, 
author of all wisedom, and cunnynge, and truth, dresse 
(=train) him in his work, and suffer him not for to 
err” (Forshall and Madden, Prol. p. 60). 

8. The extent of the circulation gained by this ver- 
sion may be estimated from the fact that, in spite of 
all the chances of time, and all the systematic efforts 
for its destruction made by archbishop Arundel and 
others, not less than 150 copies are known to be ex- 
tant, some of them obviously made for persons of 
wealth and rank, others apparently for humbler read- 
ers. It is significant as bearing, either on the date 
of the two works or on the position of the writers, that 
while the quotations from Scripture in Langton’s V7- 
sion of Piers Plowman are uniformly given in Latin, 
* those in the Persone’s Tale of Chaucer are given in 
English, which for the most part agrees substantially 
with Wycliffe’s translation. 

4, The following characteristics may be noticed as 
distinguishing this version: (1) The general homeli- 
ness of its style. The language of the court or of 
scholars is as far as possible avoided, and that of the 
people followed. In this respect the principle has 
been acted on by later translators. The style of Wyc- 
liffe is to that of Chaucer as Tyndale’s is to Surrey’s, 
or that of the A. V. to Ben Jonson’s, (2) The substi- 
tution, in many cases, of English equivalents for qua- 
si-technical words. Thus we find ‘fy’? or ‘‘fogh’’ in- 
stead of ‘‘ Raca” (Matt. v, 22); ‘‘they were washed’’ 
in Matt. iii, 6; ‘‘richesse” for ‘‘mammon” (Luke xvi, 
9, 11, 13); ‘bishop’ for ‘‘high-priest’’ (passim). (8) 
The extreme literalness with which, in some instances, 
even at the cost of being unintelligible, the Vulgate 
text is followed, as in 2 Cor, i, 17-19. 

IIT. Tynpate.—The work of Wycliffe stands by 
itself. Whatever power it exercised in preparing the 
way for the Reformation of the 16th century, it had 
no perceptible influence on later translations. By the 
reign of Henry VIII its English was already obsoles- 
cent, and the revival of classical scholarship led men 
to feel dissatisfied with a version which had avowedly 
been made at second-hand, not from the original. 
With Tyndale, on the other hand, we enter on a con- 
tinuous succession. He is the patriarch, in no remote 
ancestry, of the Authorized Version. With a consist- 
ent, unswerving purpose, he devoted his whole life to 
this one work, and, through dangers and difficulties, 
amid enemies and treacherous friends, in exile and 
loneliness, accomplished it. More than Cranmer or 
Ridley, he is the true hero of the English Reforma- 
tion, While they were slowly moving onwards, halt- 
ing between two opinions, watching how the court- 
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winds blew, or, at the best, making the most of oppor- 
tunities, he set himself to the task without which, he 
felt sure, reform would be impossible, which, once ac- 
complished, would render it inevitable. ‘‘ Ere many 
years,” he said, at the age of thirty-six (A.D. 1520), 
he would cause “a boy that driveth the plough” to 
know more of Scripture than the great body of the 
clergy then knew (Foxe, in Anderson’s Annals of Eng- 
lish Bible, i, 36). We are able to form a fairly accu- 
rate estimate of his fitness for the work to which he 
thus gave himself. The change which had come over 
the universities of Continental Europe since the time 
of Wycliffe had affected those of England. Greek had 
been taught in Paris in 1458. The first Greek Gram- 
mar, that of Constantine Lascaris, had been printed in 
1476. It was followed in 1480 by Craston’s Lexicon. 
The more enterprising scholars of Oxford visited for- 
eign universities for the sake of the new learning. 
Grocyn (d. 1519), Linacre (d. 1524), Colet (d. 1519), 
had, in this way, from the Greeks whom the fall of 
Constantinople had scattered over Europe, or from their 
Italian pupils, learned enough to enter, in their turn, 
upon the work of teaching. When Erasmus visited 
Oxford in 1497, he found in these masters a scholar- 
ship which even he couldadmire. Tyndale, who went 
to Oxford cir. 1500, must have been within the range 
of their teaching. His two great opponents, Sir Thom- 
as More and bishop Tonstal, are known to have been 
among their pupils. It is significant enough that, af- 
ter some years of study, Tyndale left Oxford and went 
to Cambridge. Such changes were, it is true, com- 
mon enough. The fame of any great teacher would 
draw around him men from other universities, from 
many lands. In this instance, the reason of Tyndale’s 
choice is probably not far to seek (Walter, Biog. Notice 
to Tyndale’s Doctrinal Treatises).. Erasmus was in 
Cambridge from 1509 to 1514. All that we know of 
Tyndale’s character and life, the fact especially that 
he had made translations of portions of the N.T. as 
early as 1502 (Offor, Life of Tyndale, p. 9), leads to the 
conclusion that he resolyed to make the most of the 
presence of one who was emphatically the scholar and 
philologist of Europe. It must be remembered, too, 
that the great scheme of cardinal Ximenes was just 
then beginning to interest the minds of all scholars. 
The publication of the Complutensian Bible, it is true, 
did not take place till 1520; but the collection of MSS. 
and other preparations for it began as early as 1504. 
In the mean time Erasmus himself, in 1516, brought 
out the first published edition of the Greek Testament, 
and it was thus made accessible to all scholars. Of 
the use made by Tyndale of these opportunities we 
have evidence in his coming up to London (1522), in 
the vain hope of persuading Tonstal (known as a 
Greek scholar, an enlightened Humanist) to sanction 
his scheme of rendering the N.T. into English, and 
bringing a translation of one of the orations of Isocra- 
tes as a proof of his capacity for the work. The at- 
tempt was not successful. ‘‘ At the last I understood 
not only that there was no room in my lord of Lon- 
#don’s palace to translate the N. T., but also that there 
was no place to do it in all England” (Pref. to Five 
Books of Moses). 

It is not so easy to say how far at this time any 
knowledge of Hebrew was attainable at the English 
universities, or how far Tyndale had used any means 
of access that were open to him. It is probable that 
it may have been known, in some measure, to a few 
bolder than their fellows, at a time far earlier than the 
introduction of Greek. The large body of Jews set- 
tled in the cities of England must have possessed a 
knowledge, more or less extensive, of their Hebrew 
books. On their banishment, to the number of 16,000, 
by Edward I, these books fell into the hands of the 
monks, superstitiously reverenced or feared by most, 
yet drawing some to examination, and then to study. 
Grostéte, it is said, knew Hebrew as well as Greek, 
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Roger Bacon knew enough to pass judgment on the 
Vulgate as incorrect and misleading. Then, however, 
came a period in which linguistic studies were thrown 
into the background, and Hebrew became an unknown 
speech even to the best-read scholars. The first signs 
of a revival meet us towards the close of the 15th cen- 
tury. The remarkable fact that a Hebrew Psalter 
was printed at Soncino in 1477 (forty years before 
Erasmus’s Greek Testament), the Pentateuch in 1482, 
the Prophets in 1486, the whole of the O. T. in 1488, 
that by 1496 four editions had been published, and by 
1596 not fewer than eleven (Whitaker, Hist. and Crit. 
Inquiry, p. 22), indicates a demand on the part of the 
Christian students of Europe, not less than on that of 
the more learned Jews. Here also the progress of the 
Complutensian Bible would haye attracted the notice 
of scholars. The ery raised by the ‘‘Trojans’’ of Ox- 
ford in 1519 (chiefly consisting of the friars, who from 


the time of Wycliffe had all but swamped the educa- 


tion of the place) against the first Greek lectures—that 
to study that language would make men pagans, that 
to study Hebrew would make them Jews—shows that 
the latter study as well as the former was the object 
of their dislike and fear (Anderson, i, 24; Hallam, Lit. 
of Eur. i, 403). 

Whether Tyndale had in this way gained any 
knowledge of Hebrew before he left England in 1524 
may be uncertain. The fact that in 1530-31 he pub- 
lished a translation of Genesis, Deuteronomy, and Jo- 
nah (see a letter by the ven. lord Arthur Hervey to 
the Bury Post of Feb. 3, 1862, transferred shortly after- 
wards to the Atheneum), may be looked on as the first- 
fruits of his labors, the work of a man who was giving 
this proof of his power to translate from the original 
(Anderson, Annals, i, 209-288). We may perhaps 
trace, among other motives for the many wanderings 
of his exile, a desire to visit the cities Worms, Cologne, 
Hamburg, Antwerp (Anderson, p. 48-64), where the 
Jews lived in greatest numbers, and some of which 
were famous for their Hebrew learning. Of at least 
a fair acquaintance with that language we have, a few 
years later, abundant evidence in the table of Hebrew 
words prefixed to his translation of the five books of 
Moses, and in casual etymologies scattered through 
his other works, e. g. “Mammon” (Parable of Wicked 
Mammon, p. 68), ‘‘ Cohen” (Obedience, p. 255), ‘* Abel 
Mizraim”’ (p. 347), ‘‘ Pesah’’ (p. 353). A remark (Pref- 
ace to Obedience, p. 148) shows how well he had en- 
tered into the general spirit of the language. “ The 
properties of the Hebrew tongue agreeth a thousand 
times more with the Englishe than with the Latine. 
The manner of speaking is in both one, so that in a 
thousand places thou needest not but to translate it 
into Englishe word for word.” When Spalatin de- 
scribes him in 1534, it is as one well-skilled in seven 
languages, and one of these is Hebrew (Anderson, i, 
397). 

re N. T. was, however, the great object of his care. 
First the gospels of Matthew and Mark were published 
tentatively, then in 1525 the whole of the N. T. was 
printed in 4to at Cologne, and in small 8vo at Worms 
(reproduced in fac-simile in 1862 by Mr. Francis Fry, 
Bristol). The work was the fruit of a self-sacrificing 
zeal, and the zeal was its own reward. In England 
it was received with denunciations. Tonstal, bishop 
of London, preaching at Paul’s Cross, asserted that 
there were at least 2000 errors in it, and ordered all 
copies of it to be bought up and burnt. An act of 
Parliament (35 Hen. VIII, cap. 1) forbade the use of 
all copies of Tyndale’s “false translation.” Sir T. 
More (Dialogues, |. c. Supplication of Souls, Confutation 
of Tindal’s Answer) entered the lists against it, and 
accused the translator of heresy, bad scholarship, and 
dishonesty, of “‘ corrupting Scripture after Luther’s 
counsel.’? The treatment which it received from pro- 
fessed friends was hardly less annoying. iratical 
editions were printed, often carelessly, by trading pub- 
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lishers at Antwerp. One of his own pupils, George 
J oye, undertook (in 1534) to improve the version by 
bringing it into closer conformity with the Vulgate 
and made it the vehicle of peculiar opinions of his 
own, substituting “life after this life,” or “‘verie life,” 
for ‘‘resurrection,” as the translation of avdoraote. 
(Comp. Tyndale’s indignant protest in Pref. to edition 
of 1534.) Even the most zealous reformers in Eng- 
land seemed disposed to throw his translation over- 
board, and encouraged Coverdale (see below) in under- 
taking another. In the mean time the work went on. 
Editions were printed one after another, namely, at 
Hamburg, Cologne, Worms, in 1525; Antwerp in 1526, 
27, °28; Marlborow (=Marburg) in 1529; Strasburg 
(Joye’s edition) in 1531; Bergen-op-Zoom in 1533 
(Joye’s); John vi at Nuremberg in 1533; Antwerp in 
1534 (Cotton, Printed Editions, p. 4-6). The last ap- 
peared in 1535, just before his death, ‘‘ diligently com- 
pared with the Greek,”’ presenting for the first time 
systematic chapter-headings, and with some peculiar- 
ities in spelling specially intended for the pronuncia- 
tion of the peasantry (Offor, Life, p. 82). His heroic 
life was brought to a close in‘1536. We may cast one 
look on its sad end—the treacherous betrayal, the Ju- 
das-kiss of the false friend, the imprisonment at Vil- 
vorden, the last prayer, ‘‘ Lord, open the king of Eng- 
land’s eyes.” He was tied to the stake, then stran- 
gled to death, and finally burnt. (See Offor’s memoir 
prefixed to his edition of Tyndale’s New Testament.) 
The work to which a life was thus nobly devoted 
was as nobly done. To Tyndale belongs the honor 
of having given the first example of a translation 
based on true principles, and the excellence of later 
versions has been almost in exact proportion as they 
followed his. Believing that every part of Scripture 
had one sense and one only, the sense in the mind of 
the writer (Obedience, p. 304), he made it his work, 
using all philological helps that were accessible to at- 
tain that sense. Believing that the duty of a transla- 
tor was to place his readers as nearly as possible on a 
level with those for whom the books were originally 
written, he looked on all the later theological associa- 
tions that had gathered round the words of the N. T. 
as hindrances rather than helps, and sought, as far as 
possible, to get rid of them. Not ‘‘grace,’’ but “ fa- 
yor,” even in John i, 17 (in edition of 1525); not 
“charity,” but “love ;” not ‘‘confessing,” but ‘‘ac- 
knowledging ;”’ not ‘‘penance,” but ‘‘repentance ;” 
not “priests,” but “seniors” or ‘‘elders;” not “sal- 
vation,” but ‘health ;” not ‘ church,” but ‘‘congre- 
gation,” are instances of the changes which were then 
looked on as startling and heretical innovations (Sir 
T. More, 7. c.). Some of them we are now familiar 
with. In others the later versions bear traces of a re- 
action in favor of the older phraseology. In this, as 
in other things, Tyndale was in advance, not only of 
his own age, but of the age that followed him. To 
him, however, it is owing that the versions of the 
English Church haye throughout been popular, and 
not scholastic. All the exquisite grace and simplicity 
which have endeared the A. V. to men of the most op- 
posite tempers and contrasted opinions—to J. H. New- 
man (Dublin Review, June, 1853) and J. A. Froude—is 
due mainly to his clear-sighted truthfulness. The 
testimony of a Roman Catholic scholar is worth quot- 
ing: ‘‘In point of perspicacity and noble simplicity, 
propriety of idiom and purity of style, no English ver- 
sion has as yet surpassed it” (Geddes, Prospectus for 
a new Translation, p. 89). The desire to make the 
Bible a people’s book led Tyndale in one edition to 
something like a provincial rather than a national 
translation; but, on the whole, it kept him free from 
the besetting danger of the time, that of writing for 
scholars, not for the people ; of a version full of ‘ink- 
horn” phrases, not iu the spoken language of the Eng- 
lish nation. And throughout there is the pervading 
stamp, so often wanting in other like works, of the 
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most thorough truthfulness. No word has been alter- 
ed to court a king’s favor, or please bishops, or make 
out a case for or against a particular opinion. He is 
working freely, not in the fetters of prescribed rules. 
With the most entire sincerity he could say, “TI call 
God to record, against the day we shall appear before 
our Lord Jesus to give a reckoning of our doings, that 
I never altered one syllable of God’s Word against 
my conscience, nor would this day, if all that is in the 
world, whether it be pleasure, honor, or riches, might 
be given me” (Anderson, i, 349). 

TV. CoverpALy.—1. A complete translation of the 
Bible, different from Tyndale’s, bearing the name of 
Miles Coverdale, printed probably at Ziirich, appeared 
in 1535. The undertaking itself, and the choice of 
Coverdale as the translator, were probably due to 
Cromwell. Tyndale’s controversial treatises, and the 
polemical character of his prefaces and notes, had irri- 
tated the leading ecclesiastics, and embittered the mind 
of the king himself against him. All that he had writ- 
ten was publicly condemned. There was no hope of ob- 
taining the king’s sanction to anything that bore his 
name. But the idea of an English translation began to 
find favor. The rupture with the see of Rome, the mar- 
riage with Anne Boleyn, made Henry willing to adopt 
what was urged upon him as the surest way of break- 
ing forever the spell of the pope’s authority. The bish- 
ops even began to think of the thing as possible. It 
was talked of in Convocation. They would take it in 
hand themselves. The work did not, however, make 
much progress. The great preliminary question wheth- 
er ‘“‘venerable’’ words, such as hostia, penance, pascha, 
holocaust, and the like, should be retained, was still 
unsettled (Anderson, i, 414). Not till ‘‘the day after 
doomsday” (the words are Cranmer’s) were the Eng- 
lish people likely to get their English Bible from the 
bishops (#b. i, 577). Cromwell, it is probable, thought 
it better to lose no further time, and to strike while 
the iron was hot. A divine whom he had patronized, 
though not, like Tyndale, feeling himself called to that 
special work (Pref. to Coverdale’s Bible), was willing 
to undertake it. To him accordingly it was intrust- 


though a sincere Reformer, neither at that time nor 
afterwards did he occupy a sufliciently prominent po- 
sition to become an object of special persecution. 

2. The work which was thus executed was done, as 
might be expected, in a very different fashion from 
Tyndale’s. Of the two men, one had made this the 
great object of his life; the other, in his own language, 
“sought it not, neither desired it,’’ but accepted it as 
a task assigned him. One prepared himself for the 
work by long years of labor in Greek and Hebrew; 
the other is content to make a translation at second 
hand ‘out of the Douche (Luther’s German Version) 
and the Latine.” The one aims at a rendering which 
shall be the truest and most exact possible; the oth- 
er loses himself in weak commonplace as to the ad- 
vantage of using many English words for one and the 
same word in the original, and in practice oscillates 
between ‘‘penance’’ and “repentance,” “love” and 
“charity,” ‘priests’ and ‘ elders,” as though one set 
of words were as true and adequate as the other (Pref 
ace, p. 19). In spite of these weaknesses, however, 
there is much to esteem in the spirit and temper of 
Coverdale. He is a second-rate man, laboring as such 
contentedly, not ambitious to appear other than he is. 
He thinks it a great gain that there should be a di- 
versity of translations. He acknowledges, though he 
dare not name it, the excellence of Tyndale’s version, 
and regrets the misfortune which left it incomplete. 
He states frankly that he had done his work with the 
assistance of that and of five others. The five were 
probably: (1.) The Vulgate; (2.) Luther’s; (3.) The 
German Swiss version of Ziirich; (4.) The Latin of 
Pagninus ; (5.) Tyndale’s. Others, however, have con- 
joctured a German translation of the Vulgate earlier 
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than Luther’s, and a Dutch version from Luther (Whit- 
aker, Hist. and Crit. Inquiry, p.49). If the language 
of his dedication to the king, whom he compares to 
Moses, David, and Josiah, seems to be somewhat ful- 
some in its flattery, it is, at least, hardly more offensive 
than that of the Dedication of the A. V., and there was 
more to palliate it. 

8. An inspection of Coverdale’s version serves to 
show the influence of the authorities he followed. The 
proper names of the O. T. appear for the most part in 
their Latin form, ‘‘ Elias,” ‘‘ Eliseus,’’ “‘ Ochozias ;” 
sometimes, as in ‘ Esay” and “‘ Jeremy,” in that which 
was familiar in spoken English. Some points of cor- 
respondence with Luther’s version are not without in- 
terest. Thus ‘‘Cush,” which in Wycliffe, Tyndale, 
and the A.V. is uniformly rendered “Ethiopia,” is in 
Coverdale “ Morians’ land” (Psa. lxyiii, 31; Acts viii, 
27, etc.), after the ‘‘ Mohrenlande” of Luther, and ap- 
pears in this form accordingly in the P.-B. version of 
the Psalms. The proper name Rabshakeh passes, 
as in Luther, into the ‘‘ chief butler’? (2 Kings xviii, 
17; Isa. xxxvi, 11). In making the sons of David 
‘priests’ (2 Sam. viii, 18) he followed both his au- 
thorities. “Emioxozot are ‘‘bishops” in Acts xx, 28 
(‘‘overseers” in A. V.). ‘‘Shiloh,” in the prophecy 
of Gen. xlix, 10, becomes ‘‘ the worthy,” after Luther’s 
‘der Held.” ‘They houghed oxen” takes the place 
of ‘‘they digged down a wall,” in Gen. xlix, 6. The 
singular word “ Lamia’ is taken from the Vulg., as 
the English rendering of Ziim (‘‘ wild beasts,’’ A.V.) 
in Isa. xxxiv,14. The ‘‘ tabernacle of witness,” where 
the A.V. has ‘‘congregation,’’ shows the same influ- 
ence. In spite of Tyndale, the Vulg. ‘‘plena gratia,” 
in Luke i, 28, leads to ‘‘full of grace ;’’ while we have, 
on the other hand, ‘‘ congregation’’ throughout the N. 
T. for éxxkAnoia, and ‘‘love” instead of ‘‘ charity” in 1 
Cor. xiii. It was the result of the same indecision 
that his language as to the Apocrypha lacks the sharp- 
ce Ba- 
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entations.”” Ofthe rest he says that they are “ placed 


: t |apart,” as ‘‘not held by ecclesiastical doctors in the 
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same repute” as the other Scriptures, but this is only 
because there are ‘‘ dark sayings” which seem to differ 
from the ‘open Scripture.’? He has no wish that 
they should be ‘‘despised or little set by.’? ‘ Pa- 
tience and study would show that the two were agreed.”” 

4, What has been stated practically disposes of the 
claim which has sometimes been made for this version 
of Coverdale’s, as though it had been made from the 
original text (Anderson, i, 564; Whitaker, Hist. and 
Crit. Inquiry, p. 58). It is not improbable, however, 
that as time went on he added to his knowledge. The 
letter addressed by him to Cromwell (Remains, p. 492, 
Parker Soc.) obviously asserts, somewhat ostentatious- 
ly, an acquaintance ‘‘ not only with the standing text 
of the Hebrew, with the interpretation of the Chaldee 
and the Greek,’’ but also with ‘‘ the diversity of read- 
ing of all sects."’ He, at any rate, continued his work 
as a pains-taking editor. Fresh editions of his Bible 
were published, keeping their ground in spite of rivals, 
in 1537, 1539, 1550, 1553. He was called in at a still 
later period to assist in the Geneva version. Among 
smaller facts connected with this edition may be men- 
tioned the appearance of Hebrew letters—of the name 
Jehoyah—in the title-page (717"), and again in the 
margin of the alphabetic poetry of Lamentations, 
though not of Psa. exix. The plural form ‘ Biblia” 
is retained in the title-page, possibly, however, in its 
later use as a singular feminine (comp. Brsir). There 
are no notes, no chapter-headings, no divisions into 
verses. The letters A, B, C, D in the margin, as in 
the early editions of Greek and Latin authors, are the 
only helps for finding places. Marginal references 
point to parallel passages. The O.T., especially in 
Genesis, has the attraction of wood-cuts. Each book 
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has a table of contents prefixed to it. A careful re- 
print, though not a fac-simile, of Coverdale’s yersion 
has been published by Bagster (Lond. 1838). 

UY. Marrurew.—t. In the year 1537, a large folio 
Bible appeared as edited and dedicated to the king, by 
Thomas Matthew. No one of that name appears at 
all prominently in the religious history of Henry VIII, 
and this suggests the inference that the name was 
pseudonymous, adopted to conceal the real translator. 
Lhe tradition which connects this Matthew with John 
Rogers, the protomartyr of the Marian persecution, is 
all but undisputed, It rests (1) on the language of 
the indictment and sentence which describe him (Foxe, 
Acts and Monuments, p. 1029, 1563; Chester, Life of 
Rogers, p. 418-423) as Joannes Rogers, alias Matthew, 
as if it were a matter of notoriety; (2) the testimo- 
ny of Foxe himself, as representing, if not personal 
knowledge, the current belief of his time; (8) the oc- 
currence, at the close of a short exhortation to the 
study of Scripture in the preface, of the initials J. R. ; 
(4) internal evidence. This last subdivides itself. (a.) 
Rogers, who had graduated at Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, in 1525, and had sufficient fame to be in- 
vited to the new Cardinal’s College at Oxford, accept- 
ed the office of chaplain to the merchant adventurers 
of Antwerp, and there became acquainted with Tyn- 
dale two years before the latter’s death. Matthew’s 
Bible, as might be expected, if this hypothesis were 
true, reproduces Tyndale’s work, in the N. T. entire- 
ly, in the O. T. as far as 2 Chron., the rest being taken, 
with occasional modifications, from Coverdale. (0.) 
The language of the Dedication is that of one who has 
mixed much, as Rogers mixed, with foreign reform- 
ers (‘‘the godlie in strange countries’). 

2. The printing of the book was begun apparently 
abroad, and was carried on as far as the end of Isaiah. 
At that point a new pagination begins, and the names 
of the London printers, Grafton and Whitechurch, ap- 
pear. The history of the book was probably some- 
thing like this: Coverdale’s translation had not given 
satisfaction—least of all were the more zealous and 
scholar-like reformers contented with it. As the only 
complete English Bible, if was, however, as yet, in 
possession of the field. Tyndale and Rogers, there- 
fore, in the year preceding the imprisonment of the 
former, determined on another, to include O. T., N. T., 
and Apocrypha, but based throughout on the original. 
Left to himself, Rogers carried on the work, probably 
at the expense of the same Antwerp merchant who 
had assisted Tyndale (Poyntz), and thus got as far as 
Isaiah. The enterprising London printers, Grafton 
and Whitechurch, then came in (Chester, Life of Rog- 
ers, p. 29). would be a good speculation to enter 
the market with this, and so drive out Coyerdale’s, in 
which they had no interest. They accordingly em- 
barked a considerable capital, £500, and then came a 
stroke of policy which may be described as a miracle of 
audacity. The name of Rogers, known as the friend of 
Tyndale, is suppressed, and the simulacrum of Thom- 
as Matthew disarms suspicion. The book is sent by 
Grafton to Cranmer. He reads, approves, rejoices. 
He would rather have the news of its being licensed 
than a thousand pounds (Chester, p. 425-427). Appli- 
cation is then made both by Grafton and Cranmer to 
Cromwell. The king’s license is granted, but the pub- 
lisher wants more. Nothing less than a monopoly for 
five years will give him a fair margin of profit. With- 
out this, he is sure to be undersold by piratical, inac- 
curate editions, badly printed on inferior paper. Fail- 
ing this, he trusts that the king will order one copy to 
be bought by every incumbent, and six by every ab- 
bey. If this was too much, the king might, at least, 
impose that obligation on all the popishly - inclined 
clergy. ‘hat will bring in something, besides the 
good it may possibly do them (Chester, p. 430). The 
application was to some extent successful. A copy 
was ordered, by royal proclamation, to be set up in 
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every church, the cost being divided between the cler- 
gy and the parishioners. This was, therefore, the first 
Authorized Version. It is scarcely conceivable, how- 
ever, that Henry could have read the book which he 
thus Sanctioned, or known that it was substantially 
identical with what had been publicly stigmatized in 
his Acts of Parliament (wé supra). What had before 
given most offence had been the polemical character of 
Tyndale’s annotations, and here were notes bolder and 
more thorough still. Even the significant ‘“W. T.” 
does not appear to have attracted notice. 

3. What has been said of Tyndale’s version applies, 
of course, to this. There are, however, signs of a 
more advanced knowledge of Hebrew. All the tech- 
nical words connected with the Psalms, Neginoth, 
Shiggaion, Sheminith, etc., are elaborately explained. 
Psa. ii is printed as a dialogue. The names of the He- 
brew letters are prefixed to the verses of Lamenta- 
tions. Reference is made to the Chaldee Paraphrase 
(Job vi), to Rabbi Abraham (Job xix), to Kimchi (Psa. 
iii). A like range of knowledge is shown in the N, 
T. Strabo is quoted to show that the magi were not 
kings, Macrobius as testifying to Herod’s ferocity 
(Matt. ii), Erasmus’s Paraphrase on Matt. xiii, xy. 
The popular identification of Mary Magdalene with 
“the woman that was a sinner” is discussed, and re- 
jected (Luke x). More noticeable even than in Tyn- 
dale is the boldness and fulness of the exegetical notes 
scattered throughout the book. Strong and earnest in 
asserting what he looked upon as the central truths of 
the Gospel, there was in Rogers a Luther-like freedom 
in other things which has not appeared again in any 
authorized translation or popular commentary. He 
guards his readers against looking on the narrative of 
Job i as literally true. He recognises a definite his- 
torical starting-point for Psa. xlv (‘‘ The sons of Korah 
praise Solomon for the beauty, eloquence, power, and 
nobleness, both of himself and of his wife’’), Psa. xxii 
(‘* David declareth Christ’s dejection and all, 
under figure of himself’), and the Song of Solomon 
(‘‘ Solomon made this balade for himself and his wife, 
the daughter of Pharaoh, under the shadow of himself, 
figuring Christ,” etc.). The chief duty of the Sab- 
bath is ‘‘to minister the fodder of the Word to simple 
souls,” to be “ pitiful over the weariness of such neigh- 
bors as labored sore all the week long.” ‘* When 
such occasions come as turn our rest to occupation and 
labor, then ought we to remember that the Sabbath 
was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath” (Jer. 
xvii). He sees in the prophets of the N. T. simply 
‘Cexpounders of Holy Scripture’ (Acts xv). To the 
man living in faith, ‘‘ Peter’s fishing after the resur- 
rection, and all deeds of matrimony are pure spirit- 
ual ;” to those who are not, ‘learning, doctrine, con- 
templation of high things, preaching, study of Scrip- 
ture, founding of churches and abbeys, are works of 
the flesh” (Pref. to Romans). ‘‘ Neither is outward 
circumcision or outward baptism worth a pin of them- 
selves, save that they put us in remembrance to keep 
the covenant” (1 Cor. vii). ‘‘ He that desireth honor 
gaspeth after lucre . . . . castles, parks, lordships . . 

. desireth not a work, much less a good work, and 
nothing less than a bishop’s’’(1 Tim. iii), Ezek. xxxiv 
is said to be ‘‘against bishops and curates that despise 
the flock of Christ.” The dyyehog txcAnoiac of Rey. 
ii and iii appears (asin Tyndale) as “the messenger 
of the congregation.” Strong protests against Pur- 
gatory are found in notes to Ezek. xviii and 1.Cor. iil, 
and in the ‘‘Table of Principal Matters” it is signifi- 
cantly stated under the word Purgatory that ‘it is not 
in the Bible, but the purgation and ronnie a 
Preface to the Apocrypha explains the name, and dis- 
tinctly asserts the inferiority of these books. No notes 
are added to them, and the translation of them is taken 
from Coverdale, as if it had not been worth while to 
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4, A few points of detail remain to be noticed. In 
the order of the books of the N. T. Rogers follows 
Tyndale, agreeing with the A. V.as far as the Epistle 
to Philemon. This is followed by the Epistles of John, 
then that to the Hebrews, then those of Peter, James, 
and Jude. Wood-cuts, not very freely introduced 
elsewhere, are prefixed to every chapter in the Reve- 
lation. The introduction of the ‘‘ Table’”’ mentioned 
above gives Rogers a claim to be the patriarch of Con- 
cordances, the ‘‘ father” of all such as write in Diction- 
aries of the Bible. Reverence for the Hebrew text is 
shown by his striking out the three verses which the 
Vulgate has added to Psa. xiv. In a later edition, 
published at Paris, not by Rogers himself, but by 
Grafton, under Coverdale’s superintendence, in 1539, 
the obnoxious prologue and prefaces were suppressed, 
and the notes systematically expurgated and toned 
down. The book was in advance of the age. Neither 
booksellers nor bishops were prepared to be responsi- 
ble for it. 

VI. Taverner (1539).—1. The boldness of the 
pseudo-Matthew had, as has been said, frightened the 
ecclesiastical world from its propriety. Coverdale’s 
version was, however, too inaccurate to keep its 
ground. It was necessary to find another editor, and 
the printers applied to Richard Taverner. But little 
is known of his life. The fact that, though a layman, 
he had been chosen as one of the canons of the Car- 


dinal’s College at Oxford indicates a reputation for. 


scholarship, and this is confirmed by the character of 
his translation. It professes, in the title-page, to be 
“newly recognised, with great diligence, after the 
most faithful exemplars.’’ The editor acknowledges 
‘the labors of others (i. e. Tyndale, Coverdale, and 
Matthew, though he does not name them) who haye 
neither wndiligently nor unlearnedly travelled,” owns 
that the work is not one that can be done ‘‘absolute- 
ly” G. e. completely) by one or two persons, but re- 
quires ‘‘a deeper conferring of many learned wittes 
together, and also a juster time and longer leisure ;”’ 
but the thing had to be done; he had been asked to 
doit. He had ‘used his talent” as he could. 

2. In most respects this may be described as an ex- 
purgated edition of Matthew’s. There is a table of 
principal matters, and there are notes; but the notes 
are briefer and less polemical. The passages quoted 
above are, e. g. omitted wholly or in part. The epis- 
tles follow the same order as before. 

VII. CranmMErR.—1. In the same year as Tayern- 
er’s, and coming from the same press, appeared an 
English Bible, in a more stately folio, printed with a 
more costly type, bearing a higher name than any 
previous edition. The title-page is an elaborate en- 
graving, the spirit and power of which indicate the 
hand of Holbein. The king, seated on his throne, is 
giving the Verbum Dei to the bishops and doctors, and 
they distribute it to the people, while doctors and peo- 
ple are all joining in cries of ‘‘Vivat Rex.’’ Tt declares 
the book to be “truly translated after the verity of 
the Hebrew and Greek texts” by ‘‘diyers excellent 
- learned men, expert in the foresaid tongues.”’ A pref- 
ace, in April, 1540, with the initials “'T. C.,’? implies 
the archbishop’s sanction. In a later edition (Nov., 
1540) his name appears on the title-page, and the 
names of his coadjutors are given, Cuthbert (Tonstal), 
bishop of Durham, and Nicholas (Heath), bishop of 
Rochester; but this does not exclude the possibility 
of others having been employed for the first edition. 

2. Cranmer’s version presents, as might be expect- 
ed, many points of interest. The prologue gives a 
more complete ideal of what a translation ought to be 
than we have as yet seen. Words not in the original 
are to be printed in a different type. They are added, 
even when “not wanted by the sense,” to satisfy those 
who have ‘‘missed them” in previous translations, i. e. 
they repre&ent the various readings of the Vulgate 
where it differs from the Hebrew. The sign * indi- 
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cates diversity in the Chaldee and Hebrew. It had 
been intended to give all these, but it was found that 
this would have taken too much time and space, and 
the editors purposed therefore to print them in a little 
volume by themselves. The frequent hands (=) in 
the margin, in like manner, show an intention to give 
notes at the end; but Matthew’s Bible had made men 
cautious, and, as there had not been time for the 
“king’s council to settle them,” they were omitted, 
and no help given to the reader beyond the marginal 
references. In the absence of notes, the lay-reader is to 
submit himself to the ‘‘ godly-learned in Christ Jesus.” 
There is, as the title-page might lead us to expect, a 
greater display of Hebrew than in any previous ver- 
sion. The books of the Pentateuch have their Hebrew 
names given, Bereschith (Genesis), Velle Schemoth (Ex- 
odus), and soon. 1 and 2 Chron. in like manner ap- 
pear as Dibre Haiamim. In the edition of 1541, many 
proper names in the O. T. appear in the fuller Hebrew 
form, as e. g. Amaziahu, Jeremiahu. In spite of this 
parade of learning, however, the edition of 1539 con- 
tains, perhaps, the most startling blunder that ever 
appeared under the sanction of an archbishop’s name. 
The editors adopted the preface which, in Matthew’s 
Bible, had been prefixed to the Apocrypha. In that 
preface the common traditional explanation of the 
name was concisely given. They appear, however, 
to have shrunk from offending the conservative party 
in the Church by applying to the books in question so 
damnatory an epithet as Apocrypha. They looked 
out for a word more neutral and respectful, and found 
one that appeared in some MSS. of Jerome so applied, 
though in strictness it belonged to an entirely differ- 
ent set.of books. They accordingly substituted that 
word, leaving the preface in all other respects as it was 
before, and the result is the somewhat ludicrous state- 
ment that the ‘‘books were called Hagiographa,”’ be- 
cause ‘‘ they were read in secret and apart!”’ 

3. A later edition in 1541 presents a few modifica- 
tions worth noticing. It appears as “ authorized’’ to 
be ‘‘ used and frequented” in every church in the king- 
dom. The introduction, with all its elaborate prom- 
ise of a future perfection, disappears, and in its place 
there is a long preface by Cranmer, avoiding as much 
as possible all references to other translations, taking 
a safe via media tone, blaming those who ‘refuse to 
read” on the one hand, and ‘‘inordinate reading”’ on 
the other. This neutral character, so characteristic 
of Cranmer’s policy, was doubtless that which enabled 
it to keep its ground during the changing moods of 
Henry’s later years. It was reprinted again and again, 
and was the authorized version of the English Church 
till 1568—the interval of Mary’s reign excepted. From 
it, accordingly, were taken most, if n6t all, the por- 
tions of Scripture in the Prayer-books of 1549 and 
1552. The Psalms as a whole, the quotations from 
Scripture in the Homilies, the sentences in the Com- 
munion services, and some phrases elsewhere (such as 
“worthy fruits of penance’’), still preserve the re- 
membrance of it. The oscillating character of the 
book is shown in the use of “love” instead of ‘‘ chari- 
ty” in 1 Cor. xiii; and ‘congregation’”’ instead of 
“church” generally, after Tyndale; while in 1 Tim. 
iv, 14, we have the singular rendering, as if to gain 
the favor of his opponents, “‘ with authority of priest- 
hood.” The plan of indicating doubtful texts by a 
smaller type was adhered to, and was applied, among 
other passages, to Psa. xiv, 5, 6, 7, and the more mem- 
orable text of 1 John v,7. The translation of 1 Tim. 
iii, 16, “ All Scripture given by inspiration of God is 
profitable,’ etc., anticipated a construction of that 
text which has sometimes been boasted of, and some- 
times attacked as an innovation. In this, however 
Tyndale had led the way. : 

VIII. Gensva.—1. The experimental translation 
of the Gospel of Matthew by Sir John Cheke into a 
purer English than before (Strype, Life of Cheke, vii, 
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3) had so little influence on the versions that followed 
that it hardly calls for more than a passing notice, as 
showing that scholars were as yet unsatisfied. The 
reaction under Mary gave a check to the whole work, 
as far as England was concerned; but the exiles who 
fled to Geneva entered upon it with more vigor than 
ever. Cranmer’s version did not come up to their 
ideal. Its size made it too costly. There were no 
explanatory or dogmatic notes. It followed Cover- 
dale too closely; and where it deviated, did so, in 
some instances, in a retrograde direction. The Gene- 
van refugees—among them Whittingham, Goodman, 
“oes Sampson, and Coverdale himself — labored 

for two years or more, day and night.” They en- 
tered on their ‘‘ great and wonderful work” with much 
“fear and trembling.’? Their translation of the N. 
T. was ‘‘ diligently revised by the most approved Greek 
examples’? (MSS. or editions?) (Preface). The N. 
T., translated by Whittingham, was printed by Con- 
rad Badius in 1557, the whole Bible in 1560. 

2. In point of general correctness in expressing the 
true sense of the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, the 
Geneva version shows a very marked advance on all 
that preceded it, and for more than sixty years it was 
the most popular of all the English versions. Large- 
ly imported in the early years of Elizabeth, it was 
printed in England in 1561, and a patent of monopoly 
was given to James Bodleigh. This was transferred 
in 1576 to Barker, in whose family the right of printing 
Bibles remained for upwards of a century. Not less 
than eighty editions, some of the whole Bible, were 
printed between 1558 and 1611. It kept its ground 
for some time eyen against the later version of king 
James, and gave way, as it were, slowly and under 
protest. In the Soldiers’ Pocket Bible, published in 
1643 for the use of Cromwell’s army, almost all the 
selections of Scripture were taken from the Geneva 
version. The causes of this general acceptance are 
not difficult to ascertain. The volume was, in most 
of its editions, cheaper and more portable—a small 
quarto, instead of the large folio of Cranmer’s “ Great 
Bible.” It was the first Bible which laid aside the 
adolescent black letter, and appeared in Roman type. 
Tt was the first which, following the Hebrew example, 
recognised the division into verses, so dear to the 
preachers or hearers of sermons. It was accompanied, 
in most of the editions after 1578, by a Bible Diction- 
ary of considerable merit. The notes were often real- 
ly helpful in dealing with the difficulties of Scripture, 
and were looked upon as spiritual and evangelical. It 
was accordingly the version specially adopted by the 
great Puritan party through the whole reign of Eliza- 
beth, and far into that of James. As might be ex- 
pected, it was based on Tyndale’s version, often re- 
turning to it where the intermediate renderings had 
had the character of a compromise. 

3. Some peculiarities are worthy of special notice : 
(1) It professes a desire to restore the ‘true writing”’ 
of many Hebrew names, and we meet accordingly 
with forms like Izhak (Isaac), Jaacob, and the like. 
(2) It omits the name of Paul from the title of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews ; and, in a short preface, leaves 
the authorship an open question. (3) It avows the 
principle of putting all words not in the original in 
italics. (4) It presents, in a Calendar prefixed to the 
Bible, something like a declaration of war against the 
established order of the Church’s lessons, commemora- 
ting Scripture facts, and the deaths of the great re- 
formers, but ignoring saints’ days altogether. (5) It 
was the first English Bible which entirely omitted the 
Apocrypha. (6) The notes were characteristically 
Swiss, not only in their theology, but in their politics. 
They made allegiance to kings dependent upon the 
soundness of their faith, and in one instance (note on 
2 Chron. xv, 16) at least seemed, to the easily startled 
James I, to favor tyrannicide. 

4. The circumstances of the early introduction of 
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the Geneva version are worth mentioning, if only as 
showing in how different a spirit the great fathers of 
the English Reformation, the most conservative of 
Anglican theologians, acted from that which has too 
often animated their successors. Men talk now of 
different translations and various readings as likely to 
undermine the faith of the people, When application 
was made to archbishop Parker, in 1565, to support 
Bodleigh’s application for a license to reprint the Ge- 
neva version in 12mo, he wrote to Cecil in its favor. 
He was at the time looking forward to the work he 
afterwards accomplished, of ‘‘one other special Bible 
for the churches, to be set forth as convenient time 
and leisure should permit ;’’ but in the mean time it 
would ‘‘nothing hinder, but rather doo much good, to 
have diversity of translations and readings” (Strype, 
Life of Parker, iii, 6). Many of the later reprints, 
instead of the Geneva version from the Greek, have 
Tomson’s translation of Beza’s Latin version ; and the 
notes are said to be taken from Joac. Camer, P. Lese- 
ler, Villerius, and Fr. Junius. The Geneva version, 
as published by Barker, is that popularly known as 
the Breeches Bible, from its rendering of Gen. iii, 7. 
It had, however, been preceded in this by Wycliffe’s. 

TX. Tue Bisnors’ Biste.—1. The facts just stated 
will account for the wish of archbishop Parker, in spite 
of his liberal tolerance, to bring out another version 
which might establish its claims against that of Gene- 
va. Great preparations were made. The correspond- 
ence of Parker with his suffragans presents some points 
of interest, as showing how little agreement there was 
as to the true theory of a translation. Thus, while 
Sandys, bishop of Worcester, finds fault with the ‘‘com- 
mon translation” (Geneva ?), as ‘‘following Munster 
too much,” and so “swerving much from the He- 
brew,” Guest, bishop of St. David's, who took the 
Psalms, acted on the principle of translating them so 
as to agree with the N.-T. quotations, “ for the avoid- 
ing of offence ;” and Cox, bishop of Ely, while laying 
down the sensible rule that ‘‘inkhorn terms were to 
be avoided,” also went on to add “that the usual 
terms were to be retained so far forth as the Hebrew 
will well bear’ (Strype, Parker, iii, 6). The principle 
of pious frauds, of distorting the truth for the sake of 
edification, has perhaps often been acted on by other 
translators. It has not often been so explicitly avow- 
ed as in the first of these suggestions. 

2. The bishops thus consulted, eight in number, to- 
gether with some deans and professors, brought out 
the fruit of their labors in a magnificent folio (1568 
and 1572). Everything had been done to make it at- 
tractive. A long erudite preface vindicated the right 
of the people to read the Scriptures, and (quoting the 
authority of bishop Fisher) admitted the position which 
later divines have often been slow to admit, that 
‘there be yet in the Gospel many dark places which, 
without all doubt, to the posterity shall be made much 
more open.” Wood-engravings of a much higher 
character than those of the Geneva Bible were scat- 
tered profusely, especially in Genesis. Three por- 
traits of the queen, the earl of Leicester, and lord Bur- 
leigh, beautiful specimens of copperplate engraving, 
appeared on the title-pages of the several parts. A 
map of Palestine was given, with degrees of latitude 
and longitude, in the edition of 1572. It also contain- 
ed more numerous illustrated initials. Some of these 
caused very great dissatisfaction, being grossly offen- 
sive representations of heathen mythology ; for which, 
however, the printer alone was responsible, who used 
such ornamental initials as he chose, following the 
taste of the age. From one of them, the initial letter 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, this version is popular- 
ly known as the Leda Bible. A most elaborate series 
of genealogical tables, prepared by Hugh Broughton, 
the great rabbi of the age (of whom more hereafter), 
but ostensibly by Speed the antiquary G@roughton 2 
name being in disfavor with the bishops), was prefixed 
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(Strype, Parker, iv, 20; Lightfoot, Life of Broughton). 
In some points it followed previous translations, and 
was ayowedly based on Cranmer’s. ‘‘A new edition 
was necessary.” ‘This had led some well-disposed 
men to recognise it again, not as condemning the for- 
mer translation, which has been followed mostly of any 
other translation, excepting the original text” (Pref. 
of 1572). Cranmer’s Prologue was reprinted. The 
Geneva division into verses was adopted throughout. 
8. Some peculiarities, however, appear for the first 
and last time. (1.) The books of the Bible are classi- 
fied as legal, historical, sapiential, and prophetic. This 
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the same idea to the N. T. produced some rather curi- 
ous combinations. The Gospels, the catholic Epis- 
tles, and those to Titus, Philemon, and the Hebrews, 
are grouped together as legal, St. Paul’s other epistles 
as sapiential; the Acts appear as the one historical, 
the Revelation as the one prophetic book. (2.) It is 
the only Bible in which many passages, sometimes 
nearly a whole chapter, have been marked for the ex- 
press purpose of being omitted when the chapters were 
read in the public service of the Church. (3.) In the 
edition of 1572, Cranmer’s version of the Psalms, as 
being the one used in the Book of Common Prayer 
(which could not be changed without an act of Parlia- 
ment), was printed along with the Bishops’ version in 
parallel columns. In the editions subsequent to this 
date the Bishops’ version is omitted altogether, and 
that of Cranmer is substituted in its place, in order 
that the Bible and the Prayer-book might have the 
same version. They are so far worthless, therefore, 
as editions of the Bishops’ Bible. (4.) The initials of 
the translators were attached to the books which they 
had severally undertaken. The work was done on 
the plan of limited, not joint liability. (5.) Here, as 
in the Geneva, there is the attempt to give the Hebrew 
proper names more accurately, as e. g. in Heva, Isa- 
hac, Uziahu, etc. 

4, Of all the English versions, the Bishops’ Bible 
had probably the least success. It did not command 
the respect of scholars, and its size and cost were far 
from meeting the wants of the people. Its circulation 
appears to have been practically limited to the church- 
es which were ordered to be supplied with it. It had, 
however, at any rate, the right to boast of some good 
Hebrew scholars among the translators, one of whom, 

‘bishop Alley, had written a Hebrew Grammar; and, 
though vehemently attacked by Broughton (Townley, 
Literary History of the Bible, iii, 190), it was defended 
as vigorously by Fulke, and, together with the A. V., 
received from Selden the praise of being “the best 
translation in the world” (Table Talk, Works, iii, 2009). 

X. Rurrms And Dovay.—1. The successive changes 
in the Protestant versions of the Scriptures were, as 
might be expected, matter of triumph to the contro- 
versialists of the Latin Church. Some saw in it an 
argument against any translation of Scripture into the 
spoken language of the people. Others pointed de- 
risively to the want of unity which these changes dis- 
played. There were some, however, who took the line 
which Sir T. More and Gardiner had taken under Hen- 
ry VIII. They did not object to the principle of an 
English translation. They only charged all the ver- 
sions hitherto made with being false, corrupt, heretical. 
To this there was the ready retort that they had them- 
selves done nothing; that their bishops in the reign of 
Henry had promised, but had not performed. It was 
felt to be necessary that they should take some steps 
which might enable them to turn the edge of this re- 
proach. Accordingly, the English refugees who were 
settled at Rheims— Martin, Allen (afterwards ceardi- 
nal), and Bristow—undertook the work. Gregory Mar- 
tin, who had graduated at Cambridge, had signalized 
himself by an attack on the existing versions, and had 
been answered in an elaborate treatise by Fulke, mas- 
ter of Catharine Hall, Cambridge (A Defence of the Sin- 
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cere and True Translation, etc.). The charges are most- 
ly of the same kind as those brought by Sir T. More 
against Tyndale. ‘The old time-honored words were 
discarded. The authority of the Septuagint and Vul- 
gate was set at naught when the translator's view of 
the meaning of the Hebrew and Greek differed from 
what he found in them.’’ The new model translation 
was to avoid these faults. It was to command the re- 
spect at once of priests and people. After an incuba- 
tion of some years, it was published at Rheims in 1582. 
Though Martin was competent to translate from the 
Greek, it professed to be based on “‘the authentic text 
of the Vulgate.” Notes were added, as strongly dog- 
matic as those of the Geneva Bible, and often keenly 
controversial. The work of translation was completed 
somewhat later by the publication of the O. T. at Dou- 
ay in 1609, The language was precisely what might 
have been expected from men who adopted Gardiner’s 
ideal of what a translation ought to be. At every 
page we stumble on “strange inkhorn words,” which 
never had been English, and never could be, such, e. g. 
as ‘the Pasche and the Azymes’’ (Mark xvi. 1), ‘‘ the 
arch-synagogue” (Mark vy, 35), ‘‘ in prepuce”’ (Rom. iv, 
9), “‘ obdurate with the fallacie of sin’’ (Heb. iii, 13), “‘a 
greater hoste’’ (Heb. xi, 4), ‘‘this is the annuntiation”’ 
(1 John v, 5), “‘ pre-ordinate”’ (Acts xiii, 48), ‘‘the jus- 
tifications of our Lord’’ (Luke i, 6), “‘ what is to me and 
thee’’ (John ii, 4), ‘‘ longanimity” (Rom. ii, 4), ‘‘ purge 
the old leaven that you may be a new paste, as you 
are azymes”’ (1 Cor. iv, 7), ‘‘ you are evacuated from 
Christ” (Gal. v, 4), and so on. 

2. A style such as this had, as might be expected, 
tut few admirers. Among those few, however, we 
find one great name. Bacon, who leaves the great 
work of the reign of James unnoticed, and quotes al- 
most uniformly from the Vulgate, goes out of his way 
to praise the Rhemish version for having restored 


‘‘charity’’ to the place from which Tyndale had ex-_ 


pelled it, in 1 Cor. xiii (Of the Pacification of the 
Church). Even Roman Catholic divines have felt the 
superiority of the A.V., and Challoner, in his editions 
of the N. T. in 1748, and the Bible, 1763, often follows 
it in preference to the Rheims and Douay translations. 

XI. Kine James’s Verston.—l. The position of 
the English Church in relation to the versions in use 
at the commencement of the reign ef James was hard- 
ly satisfactory. The Bishops’ Bible was sanctioned 
by authority. That of Geneva had the strongest hold 
on the affections of the people. Scholars, Hebrew 
scholars in particular, found grave fault with both. 
Hugh Broughton, who spoke Hebrew as if it had been 
his mother tongue, denounced the former as being full 
of “traps and pitfalls,” ‘overthrowing all religion,” 
and proposed a new revision to be effected by an Eng- 
lish Septuagint (72), with power to consult gardeners, 
artists, and the like, about the words connected with 
their several callings, and bound to submit their work 
to ‘‘one qualified for difficulties.” This ultimate ref- 
eree was, of course, to be himself (Strype, Whitgifz, iv, 
19, 23). Unhappily, neither his temper nor his manners 
were such as to win favor for this suggestion. Whit- 
gift disliked him, worried him, drove him into exile, 
Broughton’s views were, however, shared by others; 
and among the demands of the Puritan representatives 
at the Hampton-Court Conference in 1604 (Dr. Rei- 
nolds being the spokesman), was one for a new, or, at 
least, a revised translation. The special objections 
which they urged were neither numerous (three pas- 
sages only—Psa. cy, 28; cvi, 30; Gal. iv, 25—wwere re- 
ferred to) nor important, and we must conclude either 
that this part of their case had not been carefully got 
up, or that the bullying to which they were exposed 
had had the desired effect of throwing them into some 
confusion. The bishops treated the difficulties which 
they did raise with supercilious sco. They were 
‘trivial, old, and often answered.’ Bancroft raised 
the cry of alarm which a timid conservatism has so of- 
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ten raised since. ‘‘If every man’s humor were to be 
followed, there would be no end of translating” (Card- 
well, Conferences, p. 188). Cranmer’s words seemed 
likely to be fulfilled again. Had it been left to the 
bishops, we might have waited for the A.V. ‘till the 
day after doomsday.”’ Even when the work was done, 
and the translators acknowledged that the Hampton» 
Court Conference had been the starting-point of it, 
they could not resist the temptation of a fling at their 
opponents. The objections to the Bishops’ Bible had, 
they said, been nothing more than a shift to justify the 
refusal of the Puritans to subscribe to the Communion- 
book (Preface to A.V.). But the king disliked the 
politics of the Geneya Bible. Either repeating what 
he had heard from others, or exercising his own judg- 
ment, he declared that there was as yet no good trans- 
lation, and that the Geneva was the worst of all. 
Nothing, however, was settled at the Conference be- 
yond the hope thus held out. . 

2. But the king was not forgetful of what he thought 
likely to be the glory of his reign. The work of or- 
ganizing and superintending the arrangements for a 
new translation was one specially congenial to him, 
and in 1606 the task was accordingly commenced. 
The selection of the fifty-four scholars to whom it was 
intrusted seems, on the whole, to haye been a wise and 
fair one. Andrews, Saravia, Overal, Montague, and 
Barlow represented the ‘‘higher’ party in the Church ; 
Reinolds, Chaderton, and Lively that of the Puritans. 
Scholarship unconnected with party was represented 
by Henry Savile and John Boys. One name, that of 
Broughton, is indeed conspicuous by its absence. The 
greatest Hebrew scholar of the age—the man who had, 
in a letter to Cecil (1595), urged this very plan of a 
joint translation—who had already translated several 
books of the O. T. (Job, Ecclesiastes, Daniel, Lamen- 
tations), was ignominiously excluded. This may have 
been, in part, owing to the dislike with which Whit- 
gift and Bancroft had all along regarded him. But 
in part, also, it was owing to Broughton’s own char- 
acter. 
violent language, and the habit of stigmatizing those 
who differed from him, even on such questions as those 
connected with names and dates, as heretical and 
atheistic, must have made him thoroughly impractica- 
ble; one of the men whose presence throws a commit- 
tee or conference into chaos. Only forty-seven names 
appear in the king’s list (Burnet, Reform. Records). 
Seven may have died or declined to act; or it may 
have been intended that there should be a final com- 
mittee of revision. A full list is given by Fuller (Ch. 
Hist. x); and is reproduced, with biographical partic- 
ulars, by Todd and Anderson. The Puritan side was, 
however, weakened by the death of Reinolds and Live- 
ly during the progress of the work, 

3. What reward other than that of their own con- 
sciences and the judgment of posterity were the men 
thus chosen to expect for their long and laborious task ? 
The king was not disposed to pay them out of his state 
revenue. Gold and silver were not always plentiful 
in the household of the English Solomon, and from 
him they received nothing (Heywood, Stute of Auth. 
Bibl. Revision). There remained, however, an inge- 
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An unmanageable temyer, showing itself in | 


nious form of liberality, which had the merit of being | 


inexpensive. A king’s letter was sent to the arch- 
bishops and bishops, to be transmitted by them to their 
chapters, commending all the translators to their fa- 
vorable notice. hey were exhorted to contribute 
in all 1000 marks, and the king was to be informed of 


each man’s liberality. If any livings in their gift, or | 


in the gift of private persons, became vacant, the king 
wvas to be informed of it, that he might nominate some 
of the translators to the vacant preferment. Heads 
of colleges, in like manner, were enjoined to give free 
board and lodging to such divines as were suunmoned 


from the country to labor in tae great work (Strype, | 


Whitgift, iv). That the king might take his place as 


|to another company, and so on. 
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director of the whole, a copy of fifteen instructions 
was sent to each translator, and apparently circulated 
freely in both universities. 

4. The instructions thus given will be found in 
Fuller:(Z. ¢.), and with a more accurate text in Bur- 
net (Reform. Records). It will not be necessary to 
give them here in full; but it will be interesting to 
note the bearing of each clause upon the work in hand, 
and its relation to previous versions. (1) The Bish- 
ops’ Bible was to be followed, and as little altered as 
the original will permit. This was probably intended 
to quiet the alarm of those. who saw in the proposed 
new version a condemnation of that already existing. 
(2) The names of prophets and others were to be re- 
tained as nearly as may be in the form vulgarly used. 
This was to guard against forms like Izhak, Jeremiahu, 
etc., which had been introduced in some versions, and 
which some Hebrew scholars were willing to introduce 
more copiously. To it we owe probably the forms Jer- 
emy, Elias, Osee, Core, inthe N. T. (3) The old eccle- 
siastical words were to be kept, as the word ‘‘ church” 
not to be translated ‘‘congregation.’”’ The rule was 
apparently given for the sake of this special applica- 
tion. ‘ Charity,” in 1 Cor. xiii, was probably also 
due to it. The earlier versions, it will be remembered, 
had gone on the opposite principle. (4) ‘“‘ When any 
word hath divers significations, that to be kept which 
hath been most commonly used by the most eminent 
fathers, being agreeable to the propriety of the place 
and the analogy of faith.’”” This, like the former, 
tends to confound the functions of the preacher and 
the translator, and substitutes ecclesiastical tradition 
for philological accuracy. (5) The division of the 
chapters to be altered either not at all, or as little as 
possible. Here, again, convenience was more in view 
than truth and accuracy, and the result is that divi- 
sions are perpetuated which are manifestly arbitrary 
and misleading. (6) No marginal notes to be affixed 
but only for the explanation of Hebrew and Greek 
words. This was obviously directed against the Ge- 
neva notes, as the special objects of the king’s aver- 
sion. Practically, however, in whatever feeling it 
originated, we may be thankful that the A.V. came 
out as it did, without note or comment. The open 
Bible was placed in the hands of all readers. The 
work of interpretation was left free. Had an opposite 
course been adopted, we might have had the tremen- 
dous evil of a whole body of exegesis imposed upon 
the Ghurch by authority, reflecting the Calvinism of 
the Synod of Dort, the absolutism of James, the high- 
flying prelacy of Bancroft. (7) ‘Such quotations of 
places to be marginally set down as may serve for fit 
reference of one Scripture to another.’’ The principle 
that Scripture is its own interpreter was thus recog- 
nised, but practically the marginal references of the 
A.V. of 1611 were somewhat scanty, most of those 
now printed having been added in later editions. (8 
and 9) State plan of translation. Each company of 
translators is to take its own books; each person to 
bring his own corrections. ‘The company to discuss 
them, and, having finished their work, to send it on 
(10) Provides for 
differences of opinion between two companies by refer- 
ring them to a general meeting. (11) Gives power, 
in cases of difficulty, to consult any scholars. (12) 
Invites suggestions from any quarter. (13) Names 
the directors of the work: Andrews, dean of West- 
minster; Barlow, dean of Chester; and the regius pro- 


| fessors of Hebrew and Greek at both universities. (14) 


Names translations to be followed when they agree 
more with the original than the Bishops’ Bible, name- 
ly, Tyndale’s, Coyerdale’s, Matthew’s, Whitchurch 8, 
(Cranmer’s), and Geneva. (15) Authorizes uniyersi- 
ties to appoint three or four overseers of the work, 

5. It is not known that any of the correspondence 
connected with this work, or any minute of the: megs 
ings for conference, is still extant. Nothing 1s more 
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striking than the silence with which the version that 
was to be the inheritance of the English people for at 
least two centuries and a half was ushered into the 
world. Here and there we get glimpses of scholars 
coming from their country livings to their old college 
haunts to work diligently at the task assigned them 
(Peck, Desiderata Curiosa, ii, 87). We see the meet- 
ings of translators, one man reading the chapter which 
he has been at work on, while the others listen, with 
the original, or Latin, or German, or Italian, or Span- 
ish versions in their hands (Selden, Table Talk). We 
may represent to ourselves the differences of opinion, 
settled by the casting vote of the ‘‘odd man,” or by 
the strong overbearing temper of a man like Bancroft, 
the minority comforting themselves with the thought 
that it was no new thing for the truth to be outvoted 
(Gell, Essay towards Amendment of last English transl. 


of Bible, p. 321). Dogmatic interests were in some | 


cases allowed to bias the translation; and the Calvin- 
ism of one party, the prelatic views of another, were 
both represented at the expense of accuracy (Gell, 
l.c.). The following passages are those commonly 
referred to in support of this charge: (1.) The render- 
ing ‘“‘such as should be saved,” in Acts ii, 47. (2.) 
The insertion of the words ‘‘any man” in Heb. x, 38 
(‘the just shall live by faith, but if any man draw 
back,”’ etc.), to avoid an inference unfavorable to the 
doctrine of Final Perseverance. (3.) The use of ‘ bish- 
opric,”” in Acts i, 20, of “‘ oversight,” in 1 Pet. v, 2, 
of “bishop,” in 1 Tim. iii, 1, etc., and ‘‘overseers,”’ 
in Acts xx, 28, in order to avoid the identification of 
bishops and elders, (4.) The chapter-heading of Psa. 
exlix in 1611 (since altered), ‘‘ The prophet exhorteth 
to praise God for that power which he hath given the 
Church to bind the consciences of men.” Blunt (Du- 
ties of a Parish Priest, lect. ii) appears, in this ques- 
tion, on the side of the prosecution, Trench (On the A. 
V. of the N. T. chap. x) on that of the defence. The 
charge of an undue bias against Rome in 1 Cor. xi, 27; 
Gal. v, 6; Heb. xiii, 4, is one on which an acquittal 
may be pronounced with little or no hesitation. 

6. For three years the work went on, the separate 
companies comparing notes as directed. When the 
work drew towards its completion, it was necessary to 
place it under the care of a select few. Two from 
each of the three groups were accordingly selected, 
and the six met in London to superinted the publica- 
tion. Now, for the first time, we find any more defi- 
nite remuneration than the shadowy promise held out 
in the king’s letter of a share in the 1000 marks which 
deans and chapters would not contribute. The matter 
had now reached its business stage, and the Company 
of Stationers thought it expedient to give the six edi- 
tors thirty pounds each, in weekly payments, for their 
nine months’ labor. The final correction, and the task 
of writing the arguments of the several books, was 
given to Bilson, bishop of Winchester, and Dr. Miles 
Smith, the latter of whom also wrote the Dedication 
and the Preface. Of these two documents, the first is 
unfortunately familiar enough to us, and is chiefly con- 
spicuous for its servile adulation. James I is “that 
sanctified person,” ‘‘enriched with singular and ex- 
traordinary graces,’’ that had appeared “‘as the sun in 
his strength.” To him they appeal against the judg- 
ment of those whom they describe, in somewhat peev- 
ish accents, as ‘‘ popish persons or self-conceited breth- 
ren.” The Preface to the Reader is more interesting, 
as throwing light upon the principles on which the 
translators acted. They ‘‘never thought that they 
should need to make a new translation, nor yet to 
make of a bad one a good one.’”’ ‘Their endeavor 
was to make a good one better, or, out of many good 
ones, one principal good one.” They claim credit for 
steering a middle course between the Puritans who 
“left the old ecclesiastical words,’’ and the obscurity 
of the Papists “‘retaining foreign words of purpose to 
darken the sense.’’ They vindicate the practice, in 
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i which they indulge very freely, of translating one 


word in the original by several English words, partly 
on the intelligible ground that it is not always possible 
to find one word that will express all the meanings of 
the Greek or Hebrew, partly on the somewhat childish 
plea that it would be unfair to choose some words for 
the high honor of being the channels of God’s truth, 
and to pass over others as unworthy. 

7. The version thus published did not all at once 
supersede those already in possession. The fact that 
five editions were published in three years shows that 
there was a good demand. But the Bishops’ Bible 
probably, remained in many churches (Andrews takes 
his texts from it in preaching before the king as late 
as 1621), and the popularity of the Geneva version is 
shown by not less thansthirteen reprints, in whole or 
in part, between 1611 and 1617. It is not easy to as- 
certain the impression which the A. V. made at the 
time of its appearance. Probably, as in most like 
cases, it was far less for good or evil than friends or 
foes expected. The Puritans, and the religious por- 
tion of the middle classes generally, missed the notes 
of the Geneva book (Fuller, Church History, x, 50, 51). 
The Romanists spoke, as usual, of the unsettling effect 
of these frequent changes, and of the marginal read- 
ings as leaving men in doubt what was the truth of 
Scripture. Whitaker’s answer, by anticipation, to this 
charge is worth quoting: ‘‘ No inconvenience will fol- 
low if interpretations or versions of Scripture, when 
they haye become obsolete or ceased to be intelligible, 
may be afterwards changed or corrected” (Dissert. on 
Script. p. 232, Parker Soc. ed.). The wiser divines of 
the English Church had not then learned to raise the 
cry of finality. One frantic cry was heard from Hugh 
Broughton, the rejected (Works, p. 661), who ‘would 
rather be torn in pieces by wild horses than impose 
such a version on the poor churches of England.” 
Selden, a few years later, gives a calmer and more 
favorable judgment. It is ‘‘the best of all transla- 
tions as giving the true sense of the original.” This, 
however, is qualified by the remark that ‘‘no book in 
the world is translated as the Bible is, word for word, 
with no regard to the difference of idioms. This is 
well enough so long as scholars have to do with it, 
but when it comes among the common people, Lord! 
what gear do they make of it!” (Table Talk). The 
feeling of which this was the expression led, even in 
the midst of the agitations of the Commonwealth, to 
proposals for another revision; which, after being 
brought forward in the Grand Committee of Religion 
in the House of Commons in January, 1656, was re- 
ferred to a sub-committee, acting under Whitelocke, 
with power to consult divines and report. Conferen- 
ces were accordingly held frequently at Whitelocke’s 
house, at which we find, mingled with less illustrious 
names, thos® of Walton and Cudworth. Nothing, 
however, came of it (Whitelocke, Afemoréals, p. 564; 
Collier, Ch. Hist. ii, 9). No report was ever made; 
and with the Restoration the tide of conservative feel- 


|ing, in this as in other things, checked all plans of 


further alteration. Many had ceased to care for the 
Bible at all. Those who did care were content with 
the Bible as it was. Only here and there was a voice 
raised, like R. Gell’s (wt sup.), declaring that it had 
defects, that it bore in some things the stamp of the 
dogmatism of a party (p. 321). 

8. The highest testimony of this period is that of 
Walton. From the editor of the Polyglot, the few 
words ‘‘inter omnes eminet’? meant a good deal 
(Pref.). With the reign of Anne the tide of glowing 
panegyric set in. It would be easy to put together a 
long catena of praises stretching from that time to the 
present, With many, of course, this has been only the 
routine repetition of a traditional boast. ‘‘Our un- 
rivalled Translation” and “our incomparable Litur- 
gy’ have been equally phrases of course. But there 
have been witnesses of a far higher weight. In pro- 
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portion as the English of the 18th century was infect- 
ed with a Latinized or Gallicized style, did those who 
had a purer taste look with reverence to the strength 
and purity of a better time as represented in the A. V. 
Thus Addison dwells on its ennobling the coldness of 
modern languages with the glowing phrases of He- 
brew (Spectator, No. 405), and Swift confesses that 
4 the translators of the Bible were masters of an Eng- 
lish style far fitter for that work than any we see in 
our present writings” (Letter to Lord Oxford). Each 
half century has naturally added to the prestige of 
these merits. The language of the A. V. has inter- 
twined itself with the controversies, the devotion, the 
literature of the English people. It has gone, wher- 
ever they have gone, over the face of the whole earth. 
The most solemn and tender of individual memories 
are, for the most part, associated with it. Men leav- 
ing the Church of England for the Church of Rome 
turn regretfully with a yearning look at that noble 
‘twell of English undefiled” which they are about to 
exchange for the uncouth monstrosities of Rheims and 
Douay. In this case, too, as in so many others, the 
position of the A. V. has been strengthened, less by the 
skill of its defenders than by the weakness of its as- 
sailants. While from time to time scholars and di- 
vines (Lowth, Newcome, Waterland, Trench, Ellicott) 
have admitted the necessity of a revision, those who 
have attacked the present version and produced new 
ones haye been, for the most part, men of narrow 
knowledge and defective taste (Purver, Harwood, Bel- 
lamy, Conquest, Sawyer), just able to pick out a few 
obvious faults, and committing others equally glaring. 
They have also generally entered on the work of 
translating or revising the whole Bible single-handed. 
One memorable exception must not, however, be pass- 
ed over. Hallam (Zit. of Europe, iii, ch. ii, ad fin.) 
records a brief but emphatic protest against the “ en- 
thusiastic praise’? which has been lavished on this 
translation. ‘‘It may, in the eyes of many, be a bet- 
ter English, but it is not the English of Daniel, or 
Raleigh, or Bacon... . It abounds, in fact, espe- 
cially in the O. T., with obsolete phraseology, and 
with single words long since abandoned, or retained 
only in provincial use.” The statement may, how- 
ever, in some sense be accepted as an encomium. If 
it had been altogether the English of the men of let- 
ters of James’s reign, would it have retained, as it has 
done for two centuries and a half, its hold on the 
mind, the memory, the affections of the English peo- 
le? 
E XII. Schemes for a Revision.—1. A notice of the at- 
tempts which have been made at various times to 
bring about a revision of the A. V., though necessarily 
brief and imperfect, may not be without its use for 
future laborers. The first half of the 18th century was 
not favorable for such a work. An almost solitary 
Essay for a New Translation by H. R. (Ross), 1702, at- 
tracted little or no notice (Todd, Life of Walton, i, 
134). A Greek Testament, with an English transla- 
tion, singularly vulgar and offensive, was published 
in 1729, of which extracts are given by Lewis (Hist. 
of Transl. ch. v). With the slight revival of learning 
among the scholars of the latter half of that period the 
subject was again mooted, Lowth in a visitation ser- 
mon (1758), and Secker in a Latin speech intended for 
Convocation (1761), recommended it. Matt. Pilking- 
ton, in his Remarks (1759), and Dr. Thomas Brett, in 
an Essay on Ancient Versions of the Bible (1760), dwelt 
on the importance of consulting them with reference 
to the 0. T. as well as the N. T., with a view to a 
more accurate text than that of the Masoretic Hebrew, 


the former insisting also on the obsolete words which | 


are scattered in the A,V., and giving a useful alpha- 
betic list of them. <A folio new and literal translation 
of the whole Bible by Anthony Purver, 4 Quaker 
(1764), was a more ambitious attempt. He dwells at 
some length on the “obsolete, uncouth, clownish” ex- 
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pressions which disfigure the A.V. He includes in 
ae list such moro as ‘‘joyous,” “solace,” ‘ damsel,” 

day-spring,” “‘ bereaved,” ‘‘ marvels,” ‘‘bondmen.” 
He substitutes ‘he hearkened to what he said” for 
“he hearkened to his voice ;”’ ‘‘ eat victuals” for “ eat 
bread” (Gen. iii, 19); ‘‘ was in favor with” for “found 
grace in the eyes of;”’ “was angry” for ‘his wrath 
was kindled.’’? In spite of this defective taste, how- 
ever, the work has considerable merit, is based upon a 
careful study of the original and of many of the best 
commentators, and may be contrasted favorably with 
most of the single-handed translations that have fol- 
lowed. It was, at any rate, far above the depth of 
degradation and folly which was reached in Harwood's 
Literal Translation of the N. T. ‘‘ with freedom, spirit, 
and elegance” (1768). Here, again, a few samples are 
enough to show the character of the whole. ‘‘The 
young lady is not dead” (Mark v, 39). ‘A gentle- 
man of splendid family and opulent fortune had two 
sons” (Luke xv, 11). ‘The clergyman said, You 
have given him the only right and proper answer” 
(Mark xii, 32). “ We shall not pay the common debt 
of nature, but by a soft transition,” ete. (1 Cor. xv, 51). 

2. Biblical revision was happily not left entirely in 
such hands as these. A translation by Worsley ‘‘ ac- 
cording to the present idiom of the English tongue” 
(4770) was, at least, less offensive. Durell (Preface to 
Job), Lowth (Pref. to Isaiah), Blayney (Pref. to Jere- 
miah, 1784), were all strongly in favor of a new or re- 
vised translation. Durell dwells most on the arbitra- 


-ry additions and omissions in the A.V. of Job, on the 


total absence in some cases of any intelligible mean- 
ing. Lowth speaks chiefly of the faulty state of the . 
text of the O. T., and urges a correction of it, partly 
from various readings, partly from ancient versions, 
partly from conjecture. Each of the three contributed, 
in the best way, to the work which they had little ex 
pectation of seeing accomplished, by laboring steadily 
at a single book, and committing it to the judgment of 
the Church. Kennicott’s labors in collecting MSS. 
of the O. T. issued in his State of the present Hebrew 
Text (1753-59), and excited expectations that there 
might before long be something like a basis for a new 
yersion in a restored original. 

A more ambitious scheme was started by the Roman 
Catholic Dr. Geddes, in his Prospectus for a New Trans- 
lation (1786). His remarks on the history of English 
translations, his candid acknowledgment of the excel- 
lences of the A.V., and especially of Tyndale’s work 
as pervading it, his critical notes on the true principles 
of translation, on the A.V. as falling short of them, 
may still be read with interest. He too, like Lowth, 
finds fault with the superstitious adherence to the Ma- 
soretic text, with the undue deference to lexicons, and 
disregard of versions shown by our translators. The 
proposal was well received by many Biblical scholars, 
Lowth, Kennicott, and Barrington being foremost 
among its patrons. The work was issued in parts, ac- 
cording to the terms of the Prospectus, put did not get 
further than 2 Chron. in 1792, when the death of the 
translator put a stop to it. Partly, perhaps, owing to 
its incompleteness, but still more from the extreme 
boldness of a Preface, anticipating the conclusions of 
a later criticism, Dr. Geddes’s translation fell rapidly 
into disfavor. A sermon by White (famous for his 
Bampton Lectures) in 1779, and two pamphlets by J. 
A. Svinte professor of modern history at Cam- 
bridge—the first on the Gospels and the Acts, in 1789; 
the second on the Epistles, in 1794—though attacked 
in an Apology for the Liturgy and Church of England 
(1795), helped to keep the discussion from oblivion. 

8. The revision of the A.V., like many other -salu- 
tary reforms, was hindered by the French Revolution. 
In 1792, archbishop Newcome had published an elabo- 
rate defence of such a scheme, citing a host of author- 
ities (Doddridge, Wesley, Campbell, in addition to those 
already mentioned), and taking the same line as Lowth. 
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Revised translations of the N. T. were published by 
Wakefield in 1795, by Newcome himself in 1796, by 
Scarlett in 1798. Campbell's version of the Gospels 
appeared in 1788, that of the Epistles by Macknight in 
1795. But in 1796 the note of alarm was sounded. A 
feeble pamphlet by George Burges (Letter to the Lord 
Bishop of Ely) took the ground that ‘‘the present pe- 
riod was unfit,” and from that time conservatism, pure 
and simple, was in the ascendant. To suggest that 
the A.V. might be inaccurate was almost as bad as 
holding ‘“‘ French principles.’ There is a long inter- 
val before the question again comes into anything like 
prominence, and then there is a new school of critics 
in the Quarterly Review and elsewhere, ready to do bat- 
tle vigorously for things as they are. The opening 
of the next campaign was an article in the Classical 
Journal (No. 36), by Dr. John Bellamy, proposing a 
new translation, followed soon afterwards by its publi- 
cation underthe patronage of the prince regent (1818). 
The work was poor and unsatisfactory enough, and a 
‘tremendous battery was opened upon it in the Quar- 
terly Review (Nos. 37 and 38), as afterwards (No. 46) 
upon an unhappy critic, Sir J. B. Burges, who came 
forward with a pamphlet in its defence (Reasons in fu- 
vor of a new Translation, 1819). The rash assertion 
of both Bellamy and Burges that the A.V. had been 
made almost entirely from the Septuagint and Vul- 
gate, and a general deficiency in all accurate scholar- 
ship, made them easy victims. 
of this controversy may well be passed over, but three 
less ephemeral works issued from it, which any future 
laborer in the same field will find worth consulting. 
Whitaker’s Historical and Critical Inquiry was chiefly 
an able exposure of the exaggerated statement just 
mentioned. H.J. Todd, in his Vindication of the Au- 
thorized Translation (1819), entered more fully than 
any previous writer had done into the history of the 
A.V., and gives many facts as to the lives and qualifi- 
cations of the translators not easily to be met with 
elsewhere. The most masterly, however, of the man- 
ifestoes against all change was a pamphlet (Remarks 
on the Critical Principles, etc., Oxford, 1820), published 
anonymously, but known to have been written by 
archbishop Laurence. The strength of the argument 
lies chiefly in a skilful display of all the difficulties of 
the work, the impossibility of any satisfactory restora- 
tion¥of the Hebrew of the O. T., or any settlement of 
the Greek of the N. T.; the expediency, therefore, of 
adhering to a Textus receptus in both. See VArtous 
Reapines. The argument, if conclusive, would un- 
settle our confidence in the text of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Happily, more thorough critical research has 
fully refuted the archbishop’s positions. But the 
scholarship and acuteness with which the subject is 


treated make the book instructive, and any one enter- | 


ing on the work of a translator ought at least to read 
it, that he may know what difficulties he has to face. 
About this period, also (1819), a new edition of New- 
come’s version was published by Belsham and other 
Unitarian ministers, and, like Bellamy’s attempt on 
the O. T., had the effect of stiffening the resistance of 
the great body of the clergy to all proposals for a re- 
vision. 

4. A correspondence between Herbert Marsh, bish- 
op of Peterborough, and the Rey. H. Walter, in 1828, is 
the next link in the chain. Marsh had spoken (Lec- 
tures on Biblical Criticism, p. 295) with some contempt 
of the A.V. as based on Tyndale’s, Tyndale’s on Lu- 
ther’s, and Luther’s on Miinster’s lexicon, which was 
itself based on the Vulgate. There was, therefore, on 
this view, no real translation from the Hebrew in any 
one of these. But it is evident that the Christian He- 
braists of the period of the Reformation depended 
quite as much on the traditional learning of their Jew- 
ish teachers, often erroneous indeed, as on the earlier 
tradition preserved in the Latin Vulgate, and that 
they followed, as far as they were able, the Masoretic 
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punctuation,.a much surer guide than the ancient ver- 
sions, or the later rabbinic interpretation. 

5. The last five-and-twenty years have seen the 
question of a revision from time to time gaining fresh 
prominence. If men of second-rate power have some- 
times thrown it back by meddling with it in wrong 
ways, others, able scholars and sound theologians, 
have admitted its necessity and helped it forward by 
their work. Dr. Conquest’s Bible, with ‘‘ 20,000 emen- 
dations’? (1841), has not commanded the respect of 
critics, and is almost self-condemned by the silly os- 
tentation of its title. The motions which have from 
time to time been made in the House of Commons by 
Mr. Heywood have borne little fruit beyond the dis- 
play of feeble liberalism, and yet feebler conservatism, 
by which such debates are, for the most part, charac- 
terized; nor have the discussions in Convocation, 
though opened by a scholar of high repute (professor 
Selwyn), been much more productive. Dr. Beard’s 
essay, A revised English Bible the Want of the Church 
(1857), though tending to overstate the defects of the 
A.YV., is yet valuable as containing much information, 
and representing the opinions of the more learned 
Nonconformists. Far more important, every way, 
both as virtually an authority in favor of revision and 
as contributing largely to it, are professor Schole- 
field’s Hints for an improved Translation of the N. T. 
(1832). In his second edition, indeed, he disclaims 
any wish for a new translation, but the principle which 
he lays down clearly and truly in his preface, that if 
there is ‘‘any adventitious difficulty resulting from a 
defective translation, then it is at the same time an 
act of charity and of duty to clear away the difficulty 
as much as possible,” leads legitimately to at least a 
revision ; and this conclusion Mr. Selwyn, in the last 
edition of the Hints (1857), has deliberately adopted. 
To bishop Ellicott also belongs the credit of having 
spoken at once boldly and wisely on this matter. 
Putting the question whether it would be right to join 
those who oppose all revision, his answer is, ‘‘ God for- 
bid. .. . It is in vain to cheat our own souls with the 
thought that these errors (in A. V.) are either insig- 
nificant or imaginary. There are errors, there are 
inaccuracies, there ave misconceptions, there are ob- 
securities . . . and that man who, after being in any 
degree satisfied of this, permits himself to lean to the 
counsels of a timid or popular obstructiveness, or who, 
intellectually unable to test the truth of these allega- 
tions, nevertheless permits himself to denounce or 
deny them, will . . . have to sustain the tremendous 
charge of having dealt deceitfully with the inviolable 
word of God” (Pref. to Pastoral Epistles). The trans- 
lations appended by Dr. Ellicott to his editions of 
Paul’s epistles proceed on the true principle of alter- 
ing the A.V. ‘‘only where it appears to be incorrect, 
inexact, insufficient, or obscure,” uniting a profound 
reverence for the older translators with a bold truth- 
fulness in judging of their work. The copious colla- 
tion of all the earlier English versions makes this part 
of his book especially interesting and valuable. Dr, 
Trench (On the A.V. of the N. T., 1858), in like man- 
ner, states his conviction that ‘a revision ought to 
come,’’ though as yet, he thinks, “‘the Greek and the 
English necessary to bring it to a successful issue are 
alike wanting” (p. 3). The work itself, it need hard- 
ly be said, is the fullest contradiction possible of this 
somewhat despondent statement, and supplies a good 
store of materials for use when the revision actually 
comes. The Revision of the A. V. by five Clergymen 
(Dr. Barrow, Dr. Moberly, dean Alford, Mr, Humphry, 
and Dr. Ellicott) represents the same school of conser- 
vative progress, has the merit of adhering to the clear, 
pure English of the A, V., and does not deserve the 
censure which Dr. Beard passes on it as ‘* promising 
little and performing less.” As yet, this series in- 
cludes only the Gospel of John, and the epistles to the 
Romans and Corinthians, The publications of the 
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American Bible Union are signs that there also the 
same want has been felt. The translations given re- 
spectively by Alford, Stanley, Jowett, and Conybeare 
and Howson, in their respective commentaries, are in 
like manner at once admissions of the necessity of the 
work and contributions towards it. Mr, Sharpe (1840) 
and Mr. Highton (1862) have ventured on the wider 
work of translations of the entire N.T. Mr. Sawyer 
(4858) has done the same, and proposes to continue 
the task over the whole Bible; but he lacks both the 
scholarship and the judgment necessary. Mr. Cookes- 
ley has published the Gospel of Matthew as Part I of 
a like undertaking. It might almost seem as if at 
last there was something like a consensus of scholars 
and diyines on this question. That assumption would, 
however, be too hasty. Partly the vis inertice, which, 
in a large body like the clergy of the Church, is al- 
ways great, partly the fear of ulterior consequences, 
partly also the indifference of the majority of the laity, 
would probably, at the present moment, give at least 
a numerical majority to the opponents of a revision. 
Writers on this side are naturally less numerous, but 
the feeling of conservatism, pure and simple, has found 
utterance in four men representing different sections, 
and of different calibre—Mr. Scrivener (Supp. to A. 
Eng. Ver. of N. T.), Dr. M‘Caul (Reasons for holding 
Sast the Authorized English Version), Mr. C. S. Malan 
(A Vindication, etc.), and Dr. Cumming (Revision and 
Translation). A high American authority, Mr. Geo. 
P. Marsh, may also be referred to as throwing the 
weight of his judgment into the scale against any re- 
vision at the present moment (Lectures on the English 
Language, lect. xxviii). 

XIII. Present State of the Question.—1. To take an 
accurate estimate of the extent to which the A. V. ré- 
quires revision would call for nothing less than an ex- 
amination of each single book, and would therefore 
involve an amount of detail incompatible with our 
present limits. To give a few instances only would 
practically fix attention on a part only of the evidence, 
and so would lead to a false rather than a true esti- 
mate. No attempt, therefore, will be made to bring 
together individual passages as needing correction. 
A few remarks on the chief questions which must 
necessarily come before those who undertake a revi- 
sion will not, perhaps, be out of place. Examples, 
classified under corresponding heads, will be found in 
the book by Dr. Trench already mentioned, and, scat- 
tered in the form of annotations, in that of professor 
Scholefield. 

2. The translation of the N. T. is from a text con- 
fessedly imperfect. What editions were used is a 
matter of conjecture ; most probably one of those pub- 
lished with a Latin version by Beza between 1565 and 
1598, and agreeing substantially with the Textus re- 
ceptus of 1633. It is clear, on principle, that no revi- 
sion ought to ignore the results of the textual criti- 
cism of the last hundred years. To shrink from no- 
ticing any variation, to go on printing as the inspired 
Word that which there is a preponderant reason for 
believing to be an interpolation or a mistake, is neither 
honest or reverential. To do so for the sake of great- 
er edification is simply to offer to God the unclean sac- 
rifice of a lie. The authority of the A. V. is, at any 
rate, in favor of the practice of not suppressing facts, 
In Matt. i, 11; xxvi, 26; Luke xvii, 36; John viii, 
6; Acts xiii, 18; Ephes. vi, 9; Heb. ii, 4; James ii, 
dSet John i,.23' 1 Peter it,21'; 2) Peter 1,11, 18; 
2 John, 8, different readings are given in the margin, 
or, as in 1 John ii, 23, indicated by a different type. 
In earlier versions, as has been mentioned, 1 John vy, 
7 was printed in smaller letters. The degree to which 
this should be done will, of course, require discern- 
ment. An apparatus like that in Tischendorf or Al- 
ford would obviously be out of place. Probably the 
useful Greek Testament edited by Mr. Scrivener might 
serve as an example of a middle course. 
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8. Still less had been done at the commencement of 
the 17th century for the text of the O. T. The Jew- 
ish teachers, from whom Protestant divines derived 
their knowledge, had given currency to the belief that 
in the Masoretic text were contained the ipsissima 
verba of revelation, free from all risks of error, from all 
casualties of transcription. The conventional phrases, 
“‘the authentic Hebrew,” ‘‘the Hebrew verity,” were 
the expression of this undiscerning reverence. They 
refused to apply the same rules of judgment here which 
they applied to the text of the N.T. They assumed 
that the Masorites were infallible, and were reluctant 
to acknowledge that there had been any variations 
since. Even Walton did not escape being attacked as 
unsound by the great Puritan divine, Dr. John Owen, 
for having called attention to the fact of discrepancies 
(Proleg. ch. vi). The materials for a revised text are, 
of course, scantier than with the N.T.; but the labors 
of Kennicott, De Rossi, J. H. Michaelis, and Davidson 
have not been fruitless, and here, as there, the older 
versions must be admitted as at least evidence of va- 
riations which once existed, but which were suppressed 
by the rigorous uniformity of the later rabbis. Con- 
jectural emendations, such as Newcome, Lowth, and 
Ewald have so freely suggested, ought to be ventured 
on in such places only as are quite unintelligible with- 
out them. See Criricism, BIBLICAL. 

4. All scholars worthy of the name are now agreed 
that as little change as possible should be made in the 
language of the A.V. Happily there is little risk of 
an emasculated elegance such as might have infected 
a new version in the last century. The very fact of 
the admiration felt for the A. V., and the general re- 
vival of a taste for the literature of the Elizabethan 
period, are safeguards against any like tampering now. 
Some words, however, absolutely need change, as be- 
ing altogether obsolete; others, more numerous, have 
been slowly passing into a different, often into a lower 
or a narrower meaning, and are therefore no longer 
what they once were, adequate renderings of the crig- 
inal. 

5. The self-imposed law of fairness, which led the 
A.V. translators to admit as many English words as 
possible to the honor of representing one in the He- 
brew or Greek text, has, as might be expected, marred 
the perfection of their work. Sometimes the effect is 
simply the loss of the solemn emphasis of the repeti- 
tion of the same word; sometimes it is more serious, 
and affects the meaning. While it would be simple 
pedantry to lay down unconditionally that but one 
and the same word should be used throughout for one 
in the original, there can be no doubt that such a lim- 
itation is the true principle to start with, and that in- 
stances to the contrary should be dealt with as excep- 
tional necessities. Side by side with this fault there 
is another just the opposite of it. One English word 
appears for several Greek or Hebrew words, and thus 
shades of meaning, often of importance to the right 
understanding of a passage, are lostight of. Taken 
together, the two forms of error, which meet us in well- 
nigh every chapter, make the use of an English Con- 
cordance absolutely misleading. Technical terms es- 
pecially should be represented in as exact and uniform 
a manner as possible. 

6. Grammatical inaccuracy must be noted as a de- 
fout pervading, more or less, the whole extent of the 
present version of the N.T. Instances will be found 
in abundance in Trench and Scholefield (passim), and 
in any of the better Commentaries. Such Gallicisms 
as ‘I am come,” ‘‘Babylon is fallen,” etc., to say 
nothing of outright French words, e. g. * bruit? _for 
noise (Nah, iii, 19), have often escaped detection. The 
‘true force of tenses, cases, prepositions, art icles, 4S 
continually lost, sometimes at the cost of the finer 
shades which give vividness and emphasis, but some- 
times also entailing more serious errors. In justice to 
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ated as they were, such errors were almost inevitable. 
They learned Greek through the medium of Latin. 
Lexicons and grammars were alike in the universal 
language of scholars; and that language was poorer 
and less inflected than the Greek, and failed utterly 
to represent, e. g. the force of its article, or the differ- 
ence of its aorist and perfect tenses. Such books of 
this nature as were used by the translators were neces- 
sarily based upon a far scantier induction, and were 
therefore more meagre and inaccurate than those 
which have been the fruits of the labors of later schol- 
ars. Recent scholarship may in many things fall 
short of that of an earlier time, but the introduction 
of Greek lexicons and grammars in English has been 
beyond all doubt a change for the better. 

7. The field of the O. T. has been far less adequately 
worked than that of the N. T., and Hebrew scholar- 
ship has made far less progress than Greek. Rela- 
tively, indeed, there seems good ground for believing 
that Hebrew was more studied in the early part of the 
17th century than itis now. It was newer and more 
popular. The reverence which men felt for the per- 
fection of the ‘‘ Hebrew verity” made them willing to 
labor to learn a language which they looked upon as 
half-diyine. But here, also, there was the same source 
oferror. The early Hebrew lexicons represented part- 
ly, it is true, a Jewish tradition, but partly also were 
based upon the Vulgate (bishop Marsh, Lectures, ii, 
App. 61). The forms of cognate Shemitic languages 
had not been applied as a means for ascertaining the 
precise value of Hebrew words. The grammars, also 
in Latin, were defective. Little as Hebrew professors 
have, for the most part, done in the way of exegesis, 
any good commentary on the O. T. will show that here 
also there are errors as serious as in the N. T. In one 
memorable case, the inattention, real or apparent, of 
the translators to the force of the Hiphil form of the 
verb (Lev. iv, 12) has led to a serious attack on the 
truthfulness of the whole narrative of the Pentateuch 
(Colenso, Pentateuch critically Examined, pt. i, ch. vii). 

8. The poetical character of many portions of the 
O. T. is wholly obscured by the arrangement of the A. 
V., and, indeed, its authors and editors seem to have 
ignored the poetical element altogether. Thisis a de- 
fect of very great importance, and should be remedied 
by a proper distribution of the clauses according to the 
Heb. laws of parallelism (q. v.), as well as by a more 
careful observance of that system of transposition of 
the terms of each hemistich that is characteristic of 
all poetry. 

9. The division into chapters and verses is a matter 
that ought not to be passed over in any future revis- 
ion. The former, it must be remembered, does not 
go further back than the 13th century. The latter, 
though answering, as far as the O. T. is concerned, to 
a long-standing Jewish arrangement, depends, in the 
N. T., upon the work of Robert Stephens. Neither in 
the O. T. nor in the N. T. did the verse-division ap- 
pear in any earlier edition than that of Geneva. The 
inconveniences of changing both are probably too 
great to be risked. The habit of referring to chapter 
and verse is too deeply rooted to be got rid of. Yet 
the division, as it is, is not seldom artificial, and some- 
times is absolutely misleading. No one would think 
of printing any other book, in prose or poetry, in short 
clauses like the verses of our Bibles, and the tendency 
of such a division is to give a broken and discontinu- 
ous knowledge, to make men good textuaries but bad 
divines. An arrangement like that of the paragraph 
Bibles of our own time, with the verse and chapter di- 
visions relegated to the margin, ought to form part of 
any authoritative revision. 

10. Other points of detail remain to be noticed brief- 
ly: 1.) The chapter-headings of the A.V. often go be- 
yond their proper province, If it is intended to give 
an authoritative commentary to the lay reader, let it 
be done thoroughly. But if that attempt is abandon- 
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ed, as it was deliberately in 1611, then for the chapter- 
headings to enter, as they do, upon the work of inter- 
| pretation, giving, as in Canticles, Psalms, and Proph- 
ets, passim, mystical meanings, is simply an inconsist- 
ency. What should be a mere table of contents be- 
comes a gloss upon the text. (2.) The use of italics in 
printing the A.V., if of advantage in point of minute 
criticism, is at least open to some risks. At first they 
seem an honest confession on the part of the transla- 
tors of what is or is not in the original. On the other 
hand, they tempt to a loose translation. Few writers 
would think it necessary to use them in translating 
other books. Ifthe words do not do more than repre- 
sent the sense of the original, then there is no reason 
for treating them as if they were added at the discre- 
| tion of the translators. If they go beyond that, they 
are of the nature of a gloss, altering the force of the 
original, and have no right to be there at all, while the 
| fact that they appear as additions frees the translator 
from the sense of responsibility. (3.) Good as the 
principle of marginal references is, the margins of the 
A.V., as now printed, are somewhat inconveniently 
| crowded, and the references, being often merely ver- 
bal, tend to defeat their own purpose, and to make the 
reader weary of referring. They need, accordingly, a 
careful sifting; and though it would not be desirable 
to go back to the scanty number of the original edi- 
tion of 1611, something intermediate between that and 
the present overabundance would be an improvement. 
(4.) Marginal readings, on the other hand, indicating 
variations in the text, or differences in the judgment 
of translators, might be profitably increased in num- 
ber. The results of the labors of scholars would thus 
be placed within the reach of all intelligent readers, 
afd so many difficulties and stumbling-blocks might 
be removed. w 

In all these points there has been, to a much larger 
extent than is commonly known, a work of unauthor- 
ized revision. Neither italics, nor references, nor 
readings, nor chapter-headings, nor, it may be added, 
punctuation, are the same now as they were in the A. 
V. of 1611. The chief alterations appear to have been 
made first in 1683, and afterwards in 1769, by Dr. 
Blayney, under the sanction of the Oxford delegates 
of the press (Gentleman’s Magazine, Nov. 1789). A 
like work was done about the same time by Dr. Paris 
at Cambridge. There had, however, been some changes 
previously. The edition of 1638, in particular, shows 
considerable augmentations in the italics (Turton, 
Text of the English Bible, 1833, p. 91, 126). To Blay- 
ney also we owe most of the notes on weights and 
measures, and coins, and the explanation, where the 
text seems to require it, of Hebrew proper names. 
The whole question of the use of italics is discussed 
elaborately by Turton in the work just mentioned. 
The late issues of the American Bible Union (q. v.) 
have, too uniformly perhaps, rejected this mode of dis- 
tinction ; discarding it on the ground that, if the ital- 
icized words are not necessary to the sense, they have 
no business there ; if necessary, then the reader is mis- 
led by marking them as though they were not. 

11. What has been said will serve to show at once 
to what extent a new revision is required, and what 
are the chief difficulties to be encountered. The work, 
it is believed, ought not to be delayed much longer, | 
Names of men competent to undertake the work, as 
far as the N. T. is concerned, will occur to every one; 
and if such alterations only were to be introduced as 
commanded the assent of at least two thirds of a cho- 
sen body of twenty or thirty scholars, while a place in 
the margin was given to such renderings only as were 
adopted by at least one third, there would be, it is be- 
Mlieved, at once a great change for the better, and with- 
out any shock to the feelings or even the prejudices of 
the great mass of readers. Men fit to undertake the 
work of revising the translation of the O. T. are con- 
fessedly fewer, and, for the most part, occupied in 
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other things. The knowledge and the power, how- 
ever, are there, though in less measure; and, eyen 
though the will be for the time absent, a summons to 
enter on the task from those whose authority they are 
bound to respect, would, we cannot doubt, be listened 
to. It might have the result of directing to their prop- 
er task, and to a fruitful issue, energies which are too 
often withdrawn to ephemeral and unprofitable con- 
troversies. As the revised Bible would be for the use 
of English-speaking people, the men appointed for the 
purpose ought not to be taken exclusively from any 
one Church, and the learning of all denominations 
should at least be fairly represented. The changes 
recommended by such a body of men, under condi- 
tions such as those suggested, might safely be allowed 
to circulate experimentally for two or three years. 
When they had stood that trial, they might, without 
risk, be printed in the new Authorized Version. Such 
a work would unite reverence for the past with duty 
towards the future. In undertaking it we should be 
not slighting the translators on whose labors we have 
entered, but following in their footsteps. It is the 
wisdom of the Church to bring out of its treasures 
things new and old, 

XIV. Literature.—In addition to the works cited 
above, see especially Johnson’s Account of the several 
English Trans. of the Bible (Lond. 1730, 8vo ; reprinted 
in Bp. Watson’s Theolog. Tracts); Bp. Marsh’s Hist. of 
the Translations which have been made of the Scriptures, 
Srom the earliest to the present Age (Lond. 1812, 8vo) ; 
Lewis’s History of the principal Translations of the Bi- 
ble (8a ed. London, 1818, 8vo); Newcome’s Historical 
View of the English Biblical Translations (Dublin, 1792, 
8vo) ; Cotton’s List of Editions of the Buble (2d ed. Ox- 
ford, 1852, 8vo); Walter's Letter on the Independence 
of the Authorized Version of the Bible (Lond. 1823, 8vo) ; 
Todd’s Vindication of our Authorized Translation, etc. 
(Lond. 1819, 8vo); and especially Anderson’s Annals 
of the English Bible (Lond. 1845, 2 vols. 8vo; in part 
reprinted, N. Y. 1856, 8vo); also Beard, Revised Eng- 
lish Bible the Want of the Church (new ed. Lond. 1860, 
8vo); Mrs. Conant, History of the English Bible (N.Y. 
1856; Lond. 1859, 8vo); Bp. Hinds, Scripture and the 
Authorized Version (Lond. 1853, 12mo); Malan, Vindi- 
cation of the Authorized Version of the Bible (London, 
1856, 8vo); Anon. Renderings of the principal English 
Translations of the Bible (Lond. 1849, 4to) ; Scholefield, 
Hints for an improved Translation of the New Testament 
(London, 1857, 12mo) ; Dewes, Plea for translating the 
Scriptures (Lond. 1866, 8vo); comp. Bibliotheca Sacra, 
April, 1858; Ch. of Eng. Quarterly, Oct. 1856 ; Chris- 
tian Review, April, 1857; Jour. of Sac. Lit. July, 1857, 
July, 1858; South. Presb. Review, Jan. 1858; Br. For. 
Evangelical Rev. July, 1857, Jan. 1858, Ap. 1858, Oct. 
1859, July, 1863; Prot. Episc. Quart. Rev. Jan. 1859 ; 
North Am. Rev. Jan. 1859; New Englander, Feb. 1859, 
May, 1859; United Presb. Quart. Rev. Jan. 1860; Free- 
will Bapt. Quart. Rev. July, 1863 ; Meth. Quart. Review, 
July, 1864; Jour. Sac. Lit. Apr. 1867. See AurHor- 
IZED VERSION. 

+ Engrave (M038, pathach’, to open, hence [in Piel] 
to carve or grave, whether on wood, gems, or stone ; 
thrice WAN, charash’, Exod. xxviii, 11; xxxv, 35; 
Xxxviii, 23, elsewhere artificer in general ; éyTuToOw, 
2 Cor, iii, 7). The latter term, wn, so translated in 
the A.V., applies broadly to any artifice, whether in 
wood, stone, or metal: to restrict it to the engraver in 
Exod. xxxv, 35; xxxviii, 23, is improper: a similar 
latitude must be given to the other term FIM, which 
expresses the operation of the artificer ; in Zech. iii, 9, 
ordinary stone-cutting is evidently intended. The 
specific description of an engraver was AN wan 
(Exod. xxviii, 11), lit. a stone-graver, and his chief 
business was cutting names or devices on rings and 
seals; the only notices of engraving are in connection 
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with the high-priest’s dress—the two onyx-stones, the 
twelve jewels, and the mitre-plate having inscriptions 
on them (Exod. xxviii, 11, 21,36). The previous no- 
tices of signets (Gen. xxxviii, 18; xli, 42) imply en- 
graying. The art was widely spread throughout the 
nations of antiquity (or. Quar. Rev. xxvi, 32; xxvii, 
40), particularly among the Egyptians (Diod. i, 78; 
Wilkinson, iii, 373), the Athiopians (Her. vii, 69), and 
the Indians (Von Bohlen, Jndien, ii, 122).—Smith, s. v. 
See GRAVING. 


En-had’dah (Hebrew Eyn Chaddah’, 37 573, 
swift fountain ; Sept.’ Hvadda), a city on the border of 
the tribe of Issachar, mentioned between Engannim 
and Beth-pazzez (Josh. xix, 21). Wan de Velde (War- 
rative, i, 315) and Thomson (Land and Book, ii, 248) 
would identify it with Aim-Haud, on the western brow 
of Carmel, and about two miles from the sea; but this 
is out of the limits of the tribe of Issachar. Its site is 
possibly to be sought in that of the modern village 
Ain-Maldil, not far N.E. of Nazareth (Robinson, Re- 
searches, iii, 209). » 

En-hak’koré (Heb. Eyn hak-kore’, SU3P_5°2, 
fountain of the caller ; Sept. Uny7 rod éxixaovupévov), 
amame given by Samson to the spring that burst forth 
in answer to his prayer in a dell of Lehi, when he was 
exhausted with the slaughter of the Philistines (Judg. 
xy, 19). The word WM", maktesh’, which in the 
narrative denotes the ‘hollow place’ (literally the 
“mortar”) or socket in the jaw, and also that for the 
‘*jaw” itself, Jechi, are both names of places. See 
Lent. Van de Velde (Memoir, p. 343) endeavors to 
identify Lehi with Tell el-Lejiyeh, 4 miles N. of Beer- 
sheba, and En-hakkore with the large spring between 
the tell and Khewelfeh. But Samson’s adventures 
appear to have been confined to a narrow circle, and 
there is no ground for extending them to a distance of 
some 30 miles from Gaza, which Lekiyeh is, even ina 
straight line. It appears to have been the same place 
| later known (Neh. xi, 29) as Ex-RumMmon (q. v-). 

En-ha’rod (Heb. Eyn Charod’, 151 452, fountain 
of Harod; Sept. wnyh Awd), a spring in the vicinity 
of the town of Harod (Judg. vii, 1, where the name is 
translated ‘‘ well of Harod’’). See HArop. 


En-ha’zor (Heb. Lyn Chatsor’, “izh \72, fount- 
ain of Hazor, i. e. of the village; Sept. xnyn’Acwp), a 
fortified city of the tribe of Naphtali, mentioned be- 
tween Edrei and Iron (Josh, xix, 37), but apparently 
different from Hazor (ver. 36). It has been identified 
by Schwarz (Palest. p. 183) and Thomson (Land and 
Book, i, 515) with the Ain-Hazir not far N.W. of Tell- 
Hazir (between Rameh or Ramah and Yakuk or Huk- 
kok), which latter (being marked as a ruined site by 
Van de Velde, although Dr. Robinson, who visited it, 
denies that there are any traces of structures on the 
summit; Later Researches, p. 81), was probably the lo- 
cation of the city itself. See HAzor. 

Enlightenment. See InLumrnart. 

En-mish’pat (Heb. Lyn Mishpat’, BBY | 
fountain of judgment ; Sept. mnyi) TIC Koicewc), the 
‘earlier name (Gen. xiv, 7) for KApEsH (q. v.), in the 
borders of Idumeea (comp. Num. xx, 13, 14)... Accord- 

ing to Schwarz (Palest. p. 214), there is found, about 10 
| niles south of Petra, a large spring, still called by the 
Bedouins Ain el-Sedaka, or spring of justice, which he 
holds to be the same as the ancient En-mishpat ; but 
this would be very far south for the required locality 
[see Exopr]; and the spot he names is doubtless the 
‘Ain el-Usdakah marked on Robinson’s Map as identi- 
cal with the Zodocatha of the Roman post-routes (Re- 
land, Palest. p. 230). 

Bninity: ‘‘opposition ; very bitter, deep - rooted, 
irreconcilable hatred and variance. Such a constant 
enmity there is between the followers of Christ and 
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Satan; nay, there is some such enmity between man- 
kind and some serpents (Gen. iii, 15). Friendship 
with this world, in its wicked members and lusts, is 
enmity with God—is opposed to the love of him, and 
amounts to an actual exerting of ourselves to dishonor 
and abuse him (James iv, 4; 1 John ii, 15,16). The 
carnal mind, or minding of fleshly and sinful things, is 
enmity against God—is opposed to his nature and will 
in the highest degree, and, though it may be removed, 
cannot be reconciled to him, nor he to it (Rom. viii, 7, 
8). The ceremonial law is called enmity: it marked 
God’s enmity against sin by demanding atonement 
for it; it occasioned men’s enmity against God by its 
burdensome services, and was an accidental source of 
standing variance between Jews and Gentiles: or per- 
haps the enmity here meant is the state of variance be- 
tween God and men, whereby he justly loathed and 
hated them as sinful, and condemned them to punish- 
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ment; and they wickedly hated him for his holy ex-| 


cellence, retributive justice, and sovereign goodness : 
both are slain and abolished by the death of Christ 
(Eph. ii, 15, 16).”—Brown, Dictionary of the Bible, s.v. 


Ennodius, Maenus Fetrx, one of the Latin fa- 
thers, was born about A.D. 473, at Arles (according to 
others at Milan), of a noble Gallic family, having such 
names as Faustus and Boethius on its registers. His 
parents dying early, he was sent, on the invasion of the 
Visigoths, to an aunt in Milan, who took good care of 
his education. Soon after her death (A.D. 489) he 
married a rich wife, and lived very freely until a se- 
vere illness brought him to reflection ; and on his res- 
toration he was ordained deacon, and his wife became 
anun. (One account says that he had been ordained 
deacon before, and lived a bad life as deacon.) In 494 
he accompanied Epiphanius of Pavia on a mission to 
Burgundy to ransom some Italian prisoners. In 496 
he went to Rome, where he soon gained great repu- 
tation. In 502 he wrote in vindication of pope Sym- 
machus against his rival, pope Laurentius. In this 
defence he first asserted that the bishop of Rome jis 
subject to no earthly tribunal (Gieseler,i,§ 115). He 
was the first to give to the bishop of Rome exclusively 
the name of ‘‘ Papa” (pope), and was, in general, very 
eager to enlarge the papal authority. After he had 
been chosen, about A.D. 511, to succeed Maximus as 
bishop of Pavia (Ticinum), he went, under direction of 
pope Hormisdas, on two missions (515 and 517) to the 
emperor Anastasius with reference to the union be- 
tween the Eastern and Western churches. Both mis- 
sions failed. Ennodius died at Pavia July 17, 521. 
Among his writings are, Epistolarum ad Diversos lib, 
tx :—Libellus adv. eos, qui contra Synodum scribere pre- 
sumserunt, containing the defence of Symmachus named 
above :—Vita Epiphanit Episcopt :—Vita A ntontt Mona- 
cht Lirinensis :—Eucharisticon de vita sua, an autobiog- 


raphy :—Parenesis didascalica ad Ambrosium et Bea- | 


twin :—Orationes:—Carmina. His writings were pub- 
lished in Basle, 1569, fol.; Tournay, 1610; and by 
Sirmond (best ed.), Paris, 1611. They are also in 
Migne, Patrol. Lat. vol, \xiii. Ennodius wrote strong- 
ly in favor of free will, and has been therefore styled 
a Semipelagian. — Cave, Hist. Lit. (Geneva, 1720), i, 
822; Ceillier, Avtewrs Sacrés (Paris, 1861), x, 473 sq. ; 
Herzog, Real-Encyklop.iv, 68 ; Wetzer u.Welte, Kirch.- 
Lex. iii, 595. 


E’noch (Heb. Chanoh’, 790, initiated ; according 
to Philo, De poet. Caini, § 11, from i, with the suffix 
AH TEN Leounveveraa "Evox yapre cov], i. e. thy fa- 
vor; Sept. and N. T. 'Evwy, Josephus “Avwyoc, Vulg. 
Henoch), the name of several men, 

1. The eldest son of Cain (Gen. iy, 17), who called 
the city which he built after his name (Gen. iy, 18). 
B.C. post 4041. It is there described as being east of 
Eden, in the land of Nod, to which Cain retired after 
the murder of his brother. See Nop. Ewald (Gesch, 
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i, 356, note) fancies that there is a reference to the 
Phrygian Iconium, in which city a legend of “Avvakog 
was preserved, evidently derived from the biblical ac- 


count of the father of Methuselah (Steph. Byz. s.v. - 


Ikémov; Suid. s. v. Navvacoc). Other places have 
been identified with the site of Enoch with little prob- 
ability; e. g. Anuchta (Ptolemy, vi, 3, 5) in Susiana, 
the Heniocht (Ptolemy, v, 9, 25; Strabo, xi, 492; 
Pliny, vi, 10,12) in the Caucasus, ete. (Huetius, De 
Paradiso, ¢.17; Hasse, Entdeckung, ii, 35; Gotter, De 
Henochia urbe, Jen. 1705 [of little value]; Sticht, De 
urbe Hanochia, Jen. 1727). 

2. Another antediluvian patriarch, the son of Jared 
and father of Methuselah (Gen. v, 21 sq.; Luke iii, 
28: in 1 Chron. i, 3, the name is Anglicized ‘‘ He- 
noch’’). B.C. 3550-3185. He was born when Jared 
was 162 years old, and after the birth of his eldest son 
in his 65th year he lived 300 years. From the period 
of 365 years assigned to his life, Ewald (sr. Gesch. i, 
356), with very little probability, regards him as ‘‘the 
god of the new year,”’ but the number may have been 
not without influence on the later traditions which as- 
signed to Enoch the discovery of the science of astron- 
omy (dorpoXoyia, Eupolemus ap. Euseb. Prep. Ev. ix, 
17, where he is identified with Atlas). After the birth 
of Methuselah it is said (Gen. vy, 22-24) that Enoch 
‘walked with God 300 years . . . and he was not; 
for God took him”’ (mp>). The phrase ‘“‘ walked with 
God” (ANAM ; 2007) is elsewhere only used 
of Noah (Gen. vi, 9; comp. Gen. xvii, 1, etc.), and is 
to be explained of a prophetic life spent in immediate 
converse with the spiritual world (Book of Enoch, xii, 
2,‘ All his action was with the holy ones, and with the 
watchers during his life’). There is no farther men- 
tion of Enoch in the O. T., but in Ecclesiasticus (xlix, 
14) he is brought forward as one of the peculiar glories 
(ov6é etc éxricOn oioc’E.) of the Jews, for he was taken 
up (aved7/o0n, Alex. perereOn) from the earth. ‘‘ He 
pleased the Lord and was translated [ Vulg. into Para- 
dise], being a pattern of repentance’ (Ecclus. xlivy, 
14). In the Epistle to the Hebrews the spring and 
issue of Enech’s life are clearly marked. ‘‘By faith 
Enoch was translated (jerers67), that he should not 
see death . . . for before his translation (weraPeore) 
he had this testimony, that he pleased God.’’ The 
contrast to this divine judgment is found in the con- 
strained words of Josephus: “ Enoch departed to the 
Deity (aveywonoe odbc 70 Ostoy), whence [the sacred 
writers ] have not recorded his death” (Ant. i, 3,4). In 
the Epistle of Jude (v, 14; comp. Enoch Ix, 8) he is de- 
scribed as “the seventh from Adam ;” and the number 


is probably noticed as conveying the idea of divine. 


completion and rest (comp. August. c. Faust. xii, 14), 
while Enoch was himself a type of perfected human- 
ity, ‘a man raised to heaven by pleasing God, while 
angels fell to earth by transgression’’ (Irenzus, iv, 16, 
2). Elijah was in like manner translated; and thus 
was the doctrine of immortality palpably taught under 
the ancient dispensation. 

The biblical notices of Enoch were a fruitful source 
of speculation in later times. Some theologians dis- 
puted with subtilty as to the place to which he was 
removed, whether it was to Paradise or to the immedi- 
ate presence of God (comp. Feuardentius, ad Jren. v, 
5), though others more wisely declined to discuss the 
question (Thilo, Cod. Apocr. N. T. p. 758). On other 
points there was greater unanimity. Both the Latin 
and Greek fathers commonly couple Enoch and Elijah 
as historic witnesses of the possibility of a resurrec- 
tion of the body and of a true human existence in 
glory (ren. iv, 5,1; Tertull. de Resurr. Carn. p. 58; 
Jerome, c. Joan. Hierosol. § 29, 32, p. 437, 440); and 
the voiee of early ecclesiastical tradition is almost 
unanimous in regarding them as ‘‘the two witnesses’’ 
(Rey. xi, 3 sq.) who should fall before ‘‘the beast,”’ 
and afterwards be raised to heaven before the great 
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judgment (Hippol. Fragm. in Dan. xxii; de Antichr. 
xliii, Cosmas Indic. p. 75, ap. Thilo, kara rijy éeedy- 
o.aoriKny mapadoow ; Tertull. de Anima, p. 59; Am- 
bros. in Psalm. xlv, 4; Evang. Nicod. c. xxv, on which 
Thilo has almost exhausted the question, Cod. Apoc. 
WN. T. p. 765 sq.). This belief removed a serious diffi- 
culty which was supposed to attach to their transla- 
tion, for thus it was made clear that they would at 
last discharge the common debt of a sinful humanity, 
from which they were not exempted by their glorious 
removal from the earth (Tertull, de Animd, 1. c.; Au- 
gust. Op. imp. c. Jul. vi, 30). Yn Jater times Enoch 
was celebrated as the inventor of writing, arithmetic, 
and astronomy (Euseb. Prep. Ev. ix,17). He is said 
to have filled 300 books with the revelations which he 
received, and is commonly identified with Edris (i. e. 
the learned), who is commemorated in the Koran (cap. 
19) as one ‘‘ exalted [by God] to a high place” (comp. 
Sale, ad loc. ; Hottinger, Hist. Orient. p.30sq.). Visions 
and prophecies were commonly ascribed to him, which 
he is said to have arranged ina book. This book was 
delivered to his son, and preserved by Noah in the 
ark. After the Flood it was made known to the world, 
and handed down from one generation to another (see 
Yuchasin, f. 184; Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. vii, 82; Ce- 
dren. Hist. p. 9; Barhebr. Chron. p. 5). But these 
traditions were probably due to the apocryphal book 
which bears his name (comp. Fabric. Cod. Pseudep. V. 
T. i, 215 sq.). See below. Some (Buttm. Mythol. i, 
176 sq. ; Ewald, /. c.) have found a trace of the history 
of Enoch in the Phrygian legend of Annacus (“Avya- 
koc, Navvakoc), who was distinguished for his piety, 
lived 300 years, and predicted the deluge of Deuca- 
lion.—Smith, s.v.; Kitto,s.v. See Heber, De pietate 
et futis Enocht (Bamb. 1789) ; Bredenkamp, in Paulus, 
Memor, ii, 152; Danz, in Meuschen’s N. 7. Talm. p. 
722 ; Schmieder, Comment. in Gal. iii, 19 (Nurnb. 1826), 
p- 23; Buddei Hist. Eccles. V. T. i, 162; Drusius, De 
Henoch, in the Crit. Sacri, I, ii; Pfeiffer, Decas select. 
exerc. p. 12; D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Or. i, 624; Robert- 
son, The Prophet Enoch (Lond. 1860); Pfaff, De raptu 
Henochi (Tiib. 1739); Hall, Works, xi, 185; Alexander, 
fist. Eccles. i, 142; Calmet, Commentary, viii, 10, 27; 
Hunter, Sacred Biog. p. 24sq.; Robinson, Script. Char. 
i; Rudge, Lect. on Gen. i, 72; Evans, Script. Biog. iii, 
1; Kitto, Bible Illust. i, 123; Bell, Lnoch’s Walk (Lond. 
1658); Heidegger, Hist. Patriarcharum, i; Saurin, 
Disc. i, 65; Boston, Sermons, i, 230; Doddridge, Works, 
iii, 329; Slade, Sermons, ii, 447; Williams, Sermons, 
ii, 367. 

3. The third son of Midian, and grandson of Abra- 
ham by Keturah (Gen. xxv, 4, A. V. ‘‘ Hanoch;” 1 
Chron. i, 33, ‘‘Henoch’”’). B.C. post 1988. 

4. The eldest son of Reuben (A. V. ‘‘ Hanoch,” Gen. 
xlvi, 9; Exod. vi, 14; 1 Chron. y, 3), from whom came 
“the family of the Hanochites” (Num. xxvi, 5). B,C. 
1873. 

5. In 2 Esdr. vi, 49, 51, ‘‘ Enoch” stands in the Lat. 
(and Eng.) version for one of the two famous amphib- 
ious monsters, doubtless correctly Behemoth in the 
Ethiopic. 


ENOCH, BOOK OF, one of the most important re- 
mains of early apocalyptic literature. The interest 
that once attached to it has now partly subsided; yet 
a document quoted, as is generally believed, by an in- 
spired apostle (Jude, ver. 14,15), can never be wholly 
devoid of importance or utility in sacred literature. 
From its vigorous style and wide range of speculation, 
the book is well worthy of the attention which it re- 
ceived in the first ages, and recent investigations have 
still left many points for further inquiry. 

I. History of the Book.—The first trace of its exist- 
ence is generally found in the epistle of Jude (14, 15; 
comp. Enoch, i, 9), but the words of the apostle leave 
it uncertain whether he derived his quotation from 
tradition (Hoffmann, Schriftbeweis, i, 420) or from writ- 
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ing (émpodnrevoey .. . . "Evo AEywr), though the 
wide spread of the book in the 2d century seems al- 
most decisive in favor of the latter supposition, In 
several of the fathers mention is made of Enoch as the 
author, not only of a prophetic writing, but of various 
productions. Some such work appears to have been 
known to Justin (Apol. ii, 5), Ireneeus (adv. Haer. iv, 
16, 2), and Anatolius (Euseb. 1. F. vii, 32). Clement 
of Alexandria (£elog. p. 801) and Origen (yet comp. ¢ 
Cels, v, p. 267, ed. Spenc.) both make use of it, and nu- 
merous references occur to the “‘ writing,” books,”’ and 
“words” of Enoch in the Testament of the XII Patri- 
archs (q. v.)—a document which Nitzsch has shown to 
belong to the latter part of the Ist century or the be 
ginning of the second, and which presents more or less 
resemblance to passages in the present book (Fabricii 
Cod. Pseudep.V. T.i, 161 sq.; Gfrorer, Proph. Pseudep. 
273 sq.). Tertullian (De cultu fem. i, 3; compare De 
Idol. 4) expressly quotes the book as one which was 
““not received by some, nor admitted into the Jewish 
canon” (in armarium Judaicum), but defends it on ac- 
count of its reference to Christ (‘‘legimus omnem 
scripturam edificationi habilem divinitus inspirari’’). 
Augustine (De Civ. xv, 23, 4) and an anonymous writ- 
er, whose work is printed with Jerome’s (Brev. in 
Psalm. exxxii, 2; compare Hil. ad Psalm. 1. c.), were 
both acquainted with it; but from their time till the 
revival of letters it was known in the Western Church 
only by the quotation in Jude (Dillmann, Hin. lvi). 
In the Eastern Church it was known some centuries 
later. In the 8th century, Georgius Syncellus, in a 
work entitled Chronographia, that reaches from Adam 
to Diocletian, made various extracts from ‘‘the first 
book of Enoch.” In the 9th century, Nicephorus, pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, at the conclusion of his Chro- 
nographice Compendium, in his list of canonical and un- 
canonical books, refers to the book of Enoch, and as- 
signs 4800 oriyor as the extent of it. After this time 
little or no mention appears to have been made of the 
production until Scaliger printed the fragments of 
Syncellus regarding it, which he inserted in his notes 
to the Chronicus Canon of Eusebius. In consequence 
of such extracts, the book of Enoch excited much at- 
tention and awakened great curiosity. At the begin- 
ning of the 17th century an idea prevailed that it ex- 
isted in an Ethiopic translation. A Capuchin monk 
from Egypt assured Peiresc that he had seen the book 
in Ethiopic, a circumstance which excited the ardor 
of the scholar of Pisa so much that he never rested 
until he obtained the tract. But when Job Ludolph 
went afterwards to Paris to the Royal Library, he 
found it to be a fabulous and silly production. In 
consequence of this disappointment, the idea of recoy- 
ering it in Ethiopic was abandoned. At length, in 
1773, Bruce brought home three copies of the book of 
Enoch from Abyssinia in MSS., containing the Ethio- 
pic translation complete. ‘‘ Amongst the articles,’’ he 
states, ‘‘I consigned to the library at Paris was a very 
beautiful and magnificent copy of the prophecies of 
Enoch in large quarto. Another is amongst the books 
of Scripture which I brought home, standing immedi- 
ately before the book of Job, which is its proper place 
in the Abyssinian Canon; and a third copy I have pre- 
sented to the Bodleian Library at Oxford by the hands 
of Dr. Douglas, bishop of Carlisle.” As soon as it was 
known in England that such a present had been made 
to the Royal Library at Paris, Dr. Woide, librarian of 
the British Museum, set out for France with letters 
from the secretary of state to the ambassador at that 
court, desiring him to assist the learned bearer in pro- 
curing access to the work. Dr. Woide accordingly 
transcribed it, and brought back with him the copy to 
England. The Parisian MS. was first publicly noticed 
by the eminent Orientalist De Sacy in 1800, who 
translated into Latin ch. i, ii, iii, iv-xvi; also xxii and 
xxxi. These he also published in the Magasin Ency- 
clopédique (VI, i, 382 sq.). Mr. Murray, editor of 
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Bruce's Travels, gave some account of the book from 
the traveller’s own MS. The Ethiopic text, however, 
was not published till the edition of archbishop Lau- 
rence from the Bodleian MS. in 1838 (Libri Enoch ver- 
sio Athiopica . . . Oxon.). But in the interval Lau- 
rence published an English translation, with an intro- 
duction and notes, which passed through three editions 
(The Book of Enoch, etc., by R. Laurence ; Oxford, 
1821, 1833, 1838). The translation of Laurence form- 
ed the basis of the German edition of Hoffmann (Das 
Buch Henoch... A. E. Hoffmann, Jena, 1833-88) ; 
and Gfrérer, in 1840, gave a Latin translation con- 
structed from the translations of Laurence and Hoff- 
mann (Prophete veteres Pseudepigraphi ... ed. A. F. 
Gfrorer, Stuttgartiz, 1840). According to Angelo Mai, 
there is a MS. copy of the book of Enoch among the 
Ethiopic codices of the Vatican, which must have been 
brought into Europe earlier than Bruce’s MSS. In 
1834 Dr. Riippell procured another MS. of Enoch from 
Abyssinia, from which Hoffmann made the second part 
of his German version. All these editions were super- 
seded by those of Dillmann, who edited the A‘thiopic 
text from five MSS. (Liber Henoch, Acthiopice, Lipsiz, 
1851), and afterwards gave a German translation of 
the book with a good introduction and commentary 
(Das Buch Henoch ... von Dr. A. Dillmann, Leip- 
zig, 1853). The work of Dillmann gave a fresh im- 
pulse to the study of the book. Among the essays 
which were called out by it, the most important were 
those of Ewald (Ueber des dithiopischen Buches Henoch 
Entstchung, etc., Gottingen, 1856) and Hilgenfeld (D. 
Judische Apokalyptik, Jena, 1857). The older litera- 
ture on the subject is reviewed by Fabricius (Cod. 
Pseudep. V. T. i, 199 sq.). 

The Greek translation, in which it was known to the 
fathers, appears to be irrecoverably lost. There is no 
trace of it after the 8th century. The last remnant of 
it is preserved by Syncellus. 

II. Identity of the extant Forms.—There can be no 
doubt that the Ethiopic translation exhibits the iden- 
tical book which, as most believe, Jude quoted, and 
which is also mentioned or cited by many of the fa- 
thers. The fragment preserved by Syncellus (reprint- 
ed by Laurence and Hoffmann) is obviously the same 
as chap. vii, etc., the deviations being of little import- 
ance (though one considerable passage quoted by 
Georg. Syncell. is wanting in the present book, Dillm. 
p. 85), and probably accidental. It is manifest, also, 
to any one who will compare the quotations made by 
the fathers with the Ethiopic version, that both point 
to the same original. The extracts in question could 
not have been interpolations, as they are essential to 
the connections in which they are found. The men- 
tion of books of Enoch in the Testament of Judah, in 
the Testament of Benjamin, in Origen (c. Cels. and 
Homil. in Num.), and of the ‘ first book” of Enoch in 
the fragments preserved by Syncellus, consist with 
the idea that the whole was then, as now, divided into 
different books. Tertullian leads us to believe that it 
was of the same extent in the Greek text then exist- 
ing as it is in the present Ethiopic. 

III. Canonicity.—Notwithstanding the quotation in 
Jude, and the wide circulation of the book itself, the 
apocalypse of Enoch was uniformly and distinctly sep- 
arated from the canonical Scriptures. Tertullian alone 
maintained its authority, while he admitted that it was 
not received by the Jews: his arguments, however, 
are exceedingly puerile (De cultu feminarum, i, 3). 
Origen, on the other hand (c. Céls. v, 267, ed. Spenc.), 
and Augustine (De Civ. xv, 23, 4), definitively mark it 
as apocryphal, and it is reckoned among the apocry- 
phal books in the Apostolic Constitutions (vi, 16), and 
in the catalogues of the Synops. S. Scripture, Nicepho- 
rus (Credner, Zur Gesch. d. Kan. p. 145), and Mont- 
faucon (Bibl. Coislin. p. 193). 

IV. Original Language.—The book of Zohar, in 
which are various allusions to Enoch, seems to speak 
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of it as an important Hebrew production which had 
been handed down from generation to generation. 
The Cabbalists, whose opinions are embodied in Zo- 
har, thought that Enoch was really the author, a sen- 
timent quite at variance with any other hypothesis 
than that of a Hebrew original. At all events, a He- 
brew book of Enoch was known and used by Jewish 
writers till the 13th century (Dillmann, Zinl. lvii). 
One of the earliest references to the book occurs in the 
Hebrew Book of Jubilees (Dillmann, in Ewald’s Jahrb. 
1850, p. 90). The careful reader soon sees that the 
work was composed at first in Hebrew, or rather He- 
brew-Aramzan. This was long ago perceived by Jo- 
seph Scaliger, though he had before him nothing but 
the Greek fragments preserved by Syncellus. Hot- 
tinger, however, observed, in opposition to Scaliger, 
that a Hebraizing style is no sure proof of a Hebrew 
original. Hoffmann adduces the Hebrew-Aramzan 
etymology of names, especially the names of angels, 
as an evidence of the Aramzan original—an argument 
which is more pertinent; and Laurence infers from 
the book of Zohar that Hebrew was its primitive lan- 
guage. The writer’s thorough acquaintance with the 
canonical Scriptures of the Jews in the tongue in which 
they were composed; their use of them in the original, 
not the Greek translation of the Septuagint; their He- 
brew etymologies of names, especially the appella- 
tions of angels and archangels; the fact that all words 
and phrases can easily be rendered back into Hebrew 
and Aramean, and the many Hebrew idioms and 
terms that occur, prove that neither Greek nor Ethi- 
opie was the original language, but the later Palestin- 
ian Hebrew. Thus Tamiel (viii, 7) is compounded of 
pn and 5x, the upright of God; Samyaza of DY and 
N13, the name of the strong. The same conclusion fol- 
lows from the term Ophanin (1x, 13), which is evident- 
ly identical with the Hebrew 735. It is remarka- 
ble, also, that as Ophanin occurs in connection with 
the Cherubim, so the Hebrew term j"25N is found in 
the same association (1 Kings vii, 30; Ezek. i, 15, 16, 
19, 20, 21; x, 2, 6, 9, 10, ete.; Murray’s Enoch Resti- 
tutus, p. 33 sq.). The names of the sun are Oryares 
and Tomas (Ixxvii,1), from O90 “48 and nan. In 
Ixxvii, 1, 2, we read that “the first wind is called the 
eastern, because it is the first,” which can only be ex- 
plained by the Hebrew 57), “DOD; ‘the second 
is called the south, because the Most High there de- 
scends,” i, e, BIN3, from £7 72° (Dillmann, Das 
Buch Henoch, p. 235, 236). The names of the conduct- 
ors of the month are also Hebrew (1xxxii, 13), as 
Murray (p. 46) and Hoffmann (p. 690) remark. See 
Joseph hal-Lewi, in the Journal Astatique, 1867, p. 
352 sq. 

At what time the Greek version was made from the 
original can only be conjectured. It could not have 
been long after the final redaction of the whole, prob- 
ably about the time of Philo. Having appeared in 
Greek, it soon became widely circulated. The Ethi- 
opic version was made from the Greek probably about 
the same time as the Ethiopic translation of the other 
parts of the Bible with which it was afterwards con- 
nected, or, in other words, towards the middle or close 
of the 4th century. See Eruiopic VERSIONS. 

V. Contents.—The book of Enoch is divided in the 
Ethiopic MSS. into twenty sections, which are subdi- 
vided into 108 chapters; but copies differ in their spe- 
cification of chapters. Dillmann has properly depart- 
ed from the MSS., and endeavored to make divisions 
of sections, chapters, and verses which may represent 
the text pretty nearly as it is preserved among the 
Abyssinians. 

In its present shape the book consists ofa series of 
revelations supposed to have been given to Enoch and 


Noah, which extend to the most varied aspects of na- 
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ture and life, and are designed to offer a comprehen- 
sive vindication of the action of Providence. See 
Enocnu. It is divided into five parts. The Jirst part 
(chaps. i-xxxvi, Dillm.), after a general introduction 
(characterizing the book to which it belongs as a rey- 
elation of Enoch the seer respecting the future judg- 
ment of the world, and its results both towards the 
righteous and rebellious sinners, written to console the 
pious in the times of final tribulation), contains an ac- 
count of the fall of the angels (Gen. vi, 1), and of the 
judgment to come upon them and upon the giants, 
their offspring (vi-xvi); and this is followed by the 
description of the journey of Enoch through the earth 
and lower heayen in company with an angel, who 
showed to him many of the great mysteries of nature, 
the treasure-houses of the storms, and winds, and fires 
of heaven, the prison of the fallen, and the land of the 
blessed (xvii-xxxvi). The second part (xxxvil-Ixxi) 
is styled ‘‘a vision of wisdom,” and consists of three 
““parables,” in which Enoch relates the revelations 
of the higher secrets of heaven and of the spiritual 
world which were given to him. The first parable 
(xxxviii-xliy) gives chiefly a picture of the future 
blessings and manifestation of the righteous, with fur- 
ther details as to the heavenly bodies ; the second (xly 
-lvii) describes in splendid imagery the coming of 
Messiah, and the results which it should work among 
“the elect”’ and the gainsayers ; the third (lviii-lxix) 
draws out at further length the blessedness of ‘the 
elect and holy,” and the confusion and wretchedness 
of the sinful rulers of the world. The third part (1xxii 
-Ixxxii) is styled ‘‘the book of the course of the lights 
of heaven,” and deals with the motions of the sun and 
moon, and the changes of the seasons; and with this 
the narrative of the journey of Enoch closes. The 
Jourth part (Ixxxiii-xci) is not distinguished by any 
special name, but contains the record of a dream which 
was granted to Enoch in his youth, in which he saw 
the history of the kingdoms of God and of the world 
up to the final establishment of the throne of Messiah. 
The fifth part (xcii-cy) contains the last addresses of 
Enoch to his children, in which the teaching of the 
former chapters is made the groundwork of earnest 
exhortation. The signs which attended the birth of 
Noah are next noticed (evi-cvii); and another short 
“‘writing of Enoch” (cviii) forms the close to the 
whole book (comp. Dillmann, Zinl.i sq.; Liicke, Ver- 
such einer volistind. Einl. i, 93 sq.). 

VI. Design.—The leading object of the writer, who 
was manifestly imbued with deep piety, was to com- 
fort and strengthen his contemporaries. He lived in 
times of distress and persecution, when the enemies of 
religion oppressed the righteous. The outward cir- 
cumstances of the godly were such as to excite doubts 
of the divine equity in their minds, or, at least, to pre- 
vent it from having that hold on their faith which was 
necessary to sustain them in the hour of trial. In ac- 
cordance with this, the writer exhibits the reward of 
the righteous and the punishment of the wicked. To 
give greater authority to his affirmations, he puts them 
into the mouths of Enoch and Noah. Thus they have 
all the weight belonging to the character of an emi- 
nent prophet and saint. Various digressions are not 
without their bearing on the author’s main purpose. 
The narrative of the fallen angels and their punish- 
ment, as also of the flood, exemplifies the retributive 
justice of Jehovah; while the Jewish history, contin- 
ued down to a late period, exhibits the final triumph 


of His people, notwithstanding all their vicissitudes. | 


Doubtless the author lived amid a season of fiery trial, 
and, looking abroad over the desolation, sought to 
cheer the sufferers by the consideration that they 
should be recompensed in the Messianie kingdom. 
As for their wicked oppressors, they were to experi- 
ence terrible judgments. The writer occasionally de- 
lights in uttering dire anathemas against the wicked. 
It is plain that the book grew out of the times and 
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circumstances by which he was surrounded. Tt gives 
us a glimpse not only of the religious opinions, but 
also of the general features which characterized the 
whole period. The book belongs to the apocalyptic 
literature of the period between the close of the On 
canon and the advent of Messiah. It is therefore of 
the same class of composition as the fourth book of 
Esdras and the Jewish Sibyllines. The principal in- 
terest attaching to it arises from its contributing to 
our knowledge of the development of Jewish Messianic 
ideas subsequently to the writings of inspired proph- 
ets. In tracing the gradual unfolding and growth of 
those ideas among the Jewish people, we are the bet- 
ter prepared for the revelation of the N. T. 

VII. Doctrines.—In doctrine the Book of Enoch ex- 
hibits a great advance of thought within the limits of 
revelation in each of the great divisions of knowledge. 
The teaching on nature is a curious attempt to reduce 
the scattered images of the O. T. to a physical system. 
The view of society and man, of the temporary tri- 
umph and final discomfiture of the oppressors of God’s 
people, carries out into elaborate detail the pregnant 
images of Daniel. The figure of the Messiah is in- 
vested with majestic dignity as ‘‘the Son of God” 
(ev, 2 only), ‘‘ whose name was named before the sun 
was made” (xlviii, 3), and who existed “ aforetime in 
the presence of God” (xii, 6; comp. Laurence, Pred. 
Diss. li sq.). At the same time, his human attributes 
as “the son of man,” ‘‘the son of woman” (Ixii, 5 
only), “the elect one,” ‘‘the righteous one,” ‘the 
anointed,” are brought into conspicuous notice. The 
mysteries of the spiritual world, the connection of an- 
gels and men, the classes and ministries of the hosts 
of heaven, the power of Satan (xl, 7; Ixv, 6), and the 
legions of darkness, the doctrines of resurrection, retri- 
bution, and eternal punishment (xxii; comp. Dillm. 
p- xix), are dwelt upon with growing earnestness as 
the horizon of speculation was extended by intercourse 
with Greece. But the message of the book is emphat- 
ically one of ‘‘faith and truth” (comp. Dillm. p. 32), 
and while the writer combines and repeats the thoughts 
of Scripture, he adds no new element to the teaching 
of the prophets. His errors spring from an undisci- 
plined attempt to explain their words, and from a 
proud exultation in present success. For the great 
characteristic by which the book is distinguished from 
the later apocalypse of Ezra [see Espras, 2p Book] 
is the tone of triumphant expectation by which it is 
pervaded. It seems to repeat in every form the great 
principle that the world, natural, moral, and spiritual, 
is under the immediate government of God. Hence 
it follows that there is a terrible retribution reserved 
for sinners, and a glorious kingdom prepared for the 
righteous, and Messiah is regarded as the divine medi- 
ator of this double issue (xe, xci). Nor is it without a 
striking fitness that a patriarch translated from earth, 
and admitted to look upon the divine majesty, is cho- 
sen as ‘‘ the herald of wisdom, righteousness, and judg- 
ment to a people who, even in suffering, saw in their 
tyrants only the victims of a coming vengeance.” 

" As in the canonical prophecies of the O. T., so here, 
the final establishment of the Messianic kingdom is 
In the eighth of 
the ten weeks into which the world’s history is divided, 
the sword executes judgment upon the wicked, at the 
end of which God’s people have built a new temple, in 
The tenth week 
closes with the eternal judgment upon angels (xe, xci). 

With respect to the doctrine of a general resurrec- 
tion, it is certainly implied in the work. But the 
mode of the resurrection of the wicked and the right- 
eous is differently presented. The spirits of the for- 
mer are taken out of Sheol and thrown into the place 
of torment (xeviii, 3; ciii, 8; evili, 2-5); whereas the 
spirits of the righteous raised again will be reunited Bs 
their bodies, and share the blessedness of Messiah’s 
kingdom on earth (1xi, 5; xci, 10; xcii, 3; ¢, 5). The 
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reunion of their bodies with their spirits appears a thing 
reserved for the righteous. 

As various sects in Jerusalem were tolerably devel- 
oped at the time of some of the writers, it has been a 
subject of inquiry whether the peculiar doctrines of any 
appear in the work. According to J ellinek (Zeitschrift 
der deutsch.-morgenliind Gesellschaft, vii, 249), the work 
originated in the sphere of Essenism. We learn from 
Josephus that the Essenes preserved as sacred the 
namies of the angels; and put up certain prayers be- 
fore sunrise, as if they made supplication for that phe- 
nomenon (War, ii, 8). Now there is a very developed 
angel-doctrine in the work before us, and we also find 
the following passage: ‘‘When I went out from below 
and saw the heaven, and the sug rise in the east, and 
the moon go down in the west, a few stars, and every- 
thing as he has known it from the beginning, I praised 
the Lord of judgment and magnified him, because he 
has made the sun go forth from the windows of the 
east,” etc., Ixxxiii, 11). This certainly reminds one 
of Essenism showing its influence on the mind of the 
writer. The 108th chapter is more plainly Essenic. 
The pious, whom God rewards with blessings, are de- 
scribed as having lived a life of purity, self-denial, and 
asceticism like to that of the Essenes. Yet Dillmann 
appears disinclined to find any reflection of Hssenism in 
lxxxiii, 11, or elsewhere (Das Buch Henoch, Allgemeine 
Eialeitung, p. liii). We admit that the other parts of 
the book are free from it. It is obvious that the writer 
did not belong to the school of the Pharisees. He was 
tolerably free from the sects of his people; rising above 
the narrow confines of their distinctive peculiarities, 
which were not then fully developed. 

VIII. Style.—It is obvious that the author was a 
poet of no mean order. His inspiration was high, his 
ideas elevated andgpure. He had a creative fancy 
;which could body forth new forms and shapes. Speak- 
ing out of the midst of his own time, he could throw 
himself back into the past, and mould it suitably to 
his purpose. His language, too, has the living fresh- 
ness of a master. He was well acquainted with the 
book of Daniel, as is obvious from the spirit of his pro- 
duction. Not that he was an imitator of that book— 
far from it; his mind was too powerful and independ- 
ent. It is characteristic of him that he calls Jehoyah 
Lord of Spirits, that he specifiés as the seven spiritual 
beings that stand before God the four highest angels, 
Michael, Raphael, Gabriel, Phanuel; and the three 
highest hosts, the Cherubim, Seraphim, and Ophanim; 
that he speaks of the Elect by way of eminence, the 
Son of Man, i.e. the Messiah. The charm of the 
writer’s descriptions is irresistible, transporting the 
reader into the highest regions of the spiritual world. 
With a genuine glow of feeling, and the elevation of 
purest hope, he carries us away, till we are lost in 
wonder at the poetic inspiration of one living at a pe- 
riod comparatively so late. His work must haye cre- 
ated a new branch of writing at the time, leading to 
numerous imitations. 

IX. Authorship.—The general unity which the book 
possesses in its present form marks it, in the main, as 
the work of one man. The several parts, while they 
are complete in themselves, are still connected by the 
development of a common purpose. But internal co- 
incidence shows with equal clearness that different 
fragments were incorporated by the author into his 
work, and some additions have been probably made 
afterwards. Different ‘‘ books” are mentioned in early 
times, and variations in style and language are dis- 
cernible in the present book. To distinguish the orig- 
inal elements and later interpolations is the great prob- 
lem which still remains to be solved, for the different 
theories which have been proposed are barely plausi- 
ble. In each case the critic seems to start with pre- 
conceived notions as to what was to be expected at a 
particular time, and forms his conclusions to suit his 
prejudices, Hoffmann and Weisse place the composi- 
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tion of the whole work after the Christian ra, because 
the one thinks that Jude could not have quoted an 
apocryphal book (Hoffmann, Schriftbewets, i, 420 sq.), 
and the other seeks to detach Christianity altogether 
from a Jewish foundation (Weisse, Evangelienfrage, p. 
214 sq.). Stuart (Am. Bibl. Repos. 1840) so far antic- 
ipated the argument of Weisse as to regard the Chris- 
tology of the book as a clear sign of its post-Christian 
origin. Ewald, according to his usual custom, picks 
out the different elements with a daring confidence, 
and leaves a result so complicated that no one can ac- 
cept it in its details, while it is characterized in its 
great features by masterly judgment and sagacity. 
He places the composition of the groundwork of the 
book at various intervals between B.C. 144 and B.C. 
cir. 120, and supposes that the whole assumed its pres- 
ent form in the first half of the century before Christ. 
Liicke (2d ed.) distinguishes two great parts, an older 
part including chaps. i-xxxvi, and Ixxii-cv, which he 
dates from the beginning of the Maccabean struggle, 
and a later, chaps. xxxvii-]xxi, which he assigns to 
the period of the rise of Herod the Great (B.C. 141, 
etc.). He supposes, however, that later interpolations 
were made without attempting to ascertain their date. 
Dillmann at first (wt sup.) upheld more decidedly the 
unity of the book, and assigned the chief part of it to 
an Aramean writer of the time of John Hyrcanus 
(B.C. cir. 110). To this, according to him, “ histori- 
cal” and ‘‘ Noachian additions’? were made, probably 
in the Greek translation (inl. lii). Latterly, how- 
ever (in Herzog’s Encyklop. xii, 309), he has greatly 
modified this opinion. Késtlin (in Zeller’s Jahrb. 1856, 
p. 240 sq., 370 sq.) assigns chaps. i-xvi, Xxi-xxxvi, 
Ixxii-cv to about B.C. 110; chaps. xxxvii-lxxi to 
B.C. cir. 100-64; and the ‘‘ Noachian additions”? and 
chap. eviii to the time of Herod the Great. Hilgen- 
feld himself places the original book (chaps. i-xyi, 
XX-XXXvVi, lxxii-xe, xci, 1-19; xciii, ev) about the be- 
ginning of the first century before Christ (wt sup. p. 
145 n.). This book he supposes to have passed through 
the hands of a Christian writer who lived between the 
times ‘‘of Saturninus and Marcion”’ (p. 181), who add- 
ed the chief remaining portions, including the great 
Messianic section, chaps. xxxvii, 1xxi. In the face 
of these conflicting theories it is evidently impossible 
to dogmatize, and the evidence is insufficient for con- 
clusive reasoning. The interpretation of the Apoca- 
lyptic histories (chaps. lvi, lvii, lxxxv—xc), on which 
the chief stress is laid for fixing the date of the book, 
involves necessarily minute criticism of details, which 
belongs rather to a commentary than to a general In- 
troduction ; but, notwithstanding the arguments of 
Hilgenfeld and Jost (Gesch. Jud. ii, 218 n.), the whole 
book appears to be distinctly of Jewish origin. Some 
inconsiderable interpolations may have been made in 
successive translations, and large fragments of a much 
earlier date were undoubtedly incorporated into the 
work, but, as a whole, it may be regarded as describing 
an important phase of Jewish opinion shortly before 
the coming of Christ. That the entire production ap- 
peared before the Christian era is clearly deducible 
from the fact that the Roman empire never appears as 
a power dangerous to Israel. Volkmar, however, con- 
tends (in the Zeztschr. der morg. Gesellsch. 1860, p. 87 
sq.) that it was written by a disciple of Akiba to en- 
courage the Jewish revolt under Bar-Cocheba; a view 
be is ably controverted by Hilgenfeld (ib. p. 111 
sq.). 

Stuart has laid considerable stress on the Christolo- 
gy of the book as indicative of an acquaintance on the 
authors’ part with the N.T., especially the Apocalypse. 
But the Christological portions do not possess sufficient 
distinctness to imply a knowledge of the N. T. The 
name JESUS never occurs. Neither are the appella- 
tions Lord, Lord Jesus, Jesus Christ, or even Christ em- 
ployed. The words faith, believers, God and his anoint- 
ed, deny, etc., can hardly be claimed as Christian terms, 
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because they occur in the Ethiopic O. T. as the repre- 
sentatives of Hebrew-Greek ones. All that can be 
truly deduced from the Christology is that it is highly 
developed, and very elevated in tone, yet fairly deriv- 
able from the O. T. in all its essential and individual 
features, Nor is there anything in the eschatology 
or angelology to necessitate a Christian origin. We 
allow that the Messiah is spoken of in very exalted 
terms. His dignity, character, and acts surpass the 
descriptions presented in other Jewish books. But 
they are alike in the main, colored by the highly po- 
etical imagination of the writers, in conformity with 
the sublimity and animation of their creations. We 
must therefore reject Stuart’s opinion of a Jewish- 
Christian origin. All the arguments adduced on its 
behalf are easily dissipated, since Dillman’s edition 
and Ewald’s criticisms have led to a better acquaint- 
ance with the text of the work itself. Nor is Hil- 
genfeld’s attempt to show that the so-called first Enoch 
book (xgxvii-Ixsxi) proceeded from Christian Gnostics 
more successful, as Dillmann has remarked (Pseudepi- 
graphen des A. T. in Herzog’s Encyklopddie, xii, 309, 
310). Equally futile is Hoffmann’s endeavor to show 
that the work did not appear till after the destruction 
of Jerusalem in the first century, when both Jude’s 
epistle and the Apocalypse had been written (Zeitschr. 
d. morgenl. Gesellschaft, vi, 87 sq.). Not very dissim- 
ilar is Béttcher’s view, that the book, like the Sybil- 
line oracles, was made up in the first and second cen- 
turies after Christ of pieces belonging to different 
times (De Inferis, i, § 505). Nothing is more certain 
than that the work belongs to an ante-Christian world ; 
and therefore the only problem is how to distribute 
the different books incorporated, and when to date 
them separately and collectively. After Laurence, 
Hoffmann and Gfrérer had erred in placing the whole 
under Herod the Great; Krieger and Liicke assigned 
different portions to different times, putting chaps. i- 
xxxvi and lxxii-cviii to the early years of the Macca- 
bean struggle, and xxxvii-Ixxi to B.C. 38-34. How 
far this apportionment is correct will be seen from the 
preceding statements (see Krieger’s Beitrdge z. Kritik 
und Exegese, 1845, and Liicke’s Versuch einer vollstdn- 
digen Linleitung in die Offenbarung des Johannes, § 11). 

X. The Place where it was written.—The place where 
the author lived and wrote is Palestine. This alone 
seems to suit the circumstances implied in the work, 
which is largely pervaded by the spirit of persons 
whose power, religion, and independence had been 
overborne by foreign interference. Laurence, how- 
ever, endeayors to show from the 72d chapter (71st 
Laurence), where the length of the days at various 
periods of the year is given, that the locality must 
have been between the 45th and 49th degrees of north 
latitude, in the northern districts of the Caspian and 
Euxine seas. Hence he conjectures that the writer 
was one of the Jews who had been carried away by 
Shalmaneser and did not return. Krieger supposes 
(Beitrége, p. 53) that Enoch, the imaginary writer, 
drew from the astronomical traditions or writings of 
northern Asia, regardless of the difference of Pales- 
tine’s geographical position. Murray has shown (p. 
63 sq.) that one passage favors the idea that the author 
lived in Abyssinia; whence he infers that the produc- 
tion proceeded from various persons belonging to 
countries removed from one another. But De Sacy 
has remarked that as the authors’ astronomical system 
is partly imaginary, their geography may also be vis- 
ionary. Neither Egypt, nor Chaldwxa, nor Palestine, 
suits the astronomy of the book. The scientific knowl- 
edge of the Israelites was imperfect. It is therefore 
idle to look for accuracy in geography or astronomy. 
The writer or writers systematized such knowledge as 
they had of natural phenomena after their own fash- 
ion, as appears from the fact that to every third month 
thirty-one days ate assigned. The allusions to the 
Oriental theosophy and the opinions of Zoroaster do 
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not necessarily commend a Chaldean origin, at least 
of the astronomical part, since the images of fire, ra- 
diance, light, and other Oriental symbols may be sat- 
isfactorily accounted for by the Jews’ intercourse with 
other nations, and their residence there for a time. 
The Oriental philosophy of Middle Asia was evidently 
not unknown to the authors. Zoroastrian doctrines 
are embodied in the work because Persian influences 
had been felt by the Israelites since the Babylonian 
captivity. 

XI. Did Jude really quote the Book of Enoch?—A. 
simple comparison of the language of the apostle and 
that found in the corresponding passage of the extant 
book seems to settle this question conclusively in the 
affirmative, especially as the Scripture citation is pre- 
faced with the direct acknowledgment of quotation: 
“And Enoch also, the seventh from Adam, prophesied 
of these, saying,” etc. The following are the words 
respectively : 

EPIsTLe or Jup#, ver. 14, 15; 
Authorized Version. Lawrence's Version. 

‘Behold, the Lord cometh} ‘Behold, he comes with ten 
with ten thousands of his thousands of his saints, to ex- 
saints, to execute judgment/ecute judgment upon them, 
upon all, and to conyince all/and destroy the wicked, and 
that are ungodly among them reprove all the carnal for eve- 
of all their ungodly deeds|rything which the sinful and 
which they have ungodly com-|ungodly have done, and com- 
mitted, and of all their hard|mitted against him."* 
speeches which ungodly sin- 
ners have spoken against him.” 

Some, however, are most unwilling to believe that 
an inspired writer could cite an apocryphal production. 
Such an opinion destroys, in their view, the character 
of his writing, and reduces it to the level of an ordi- 
nary composition. But this is preposterous. The 
apostle Paul quotes several of the heathen poets, yet 
who ever supposed that by such references he sanc- 
tions the productions from whith his citations are 
made, or renders them of greater value? All that 
can be reasonably inferred from such a fact is, that if 
the inspired writer cites a particular sentiment with 
approbation, it must be regarded as just and right, ir- 
respective of the remainder of the book in which it is 
found. The apostle’s sanction extends no farther 
than the passage to which he alludes, Other portions 
of the original document may exhibit the most absurd 
and superstitious notions. It has always been the 
current opinion that Jude quoted the book of Enoch, 
and there is nothing to disprove it. It is true that 
there is some variation between the quotation and its 
original, but this is usual even with the N.T. writers 
in citing the Old. 

Others, as Cave, Simon, Witsius, etc., suppose that 
Jude quoted a traditional prophecy or saying of Enoch, 
and we see no improbability in the assumption. Oth- 
ers, again, believe that the words apparently cited by 
Jude were suggested to him by the Holy Spirit. But 
surely this hypothesis is unnecessary. Until it can 
be shown that the book of Enoch did not exist in the 
time of Jude, or that his quoting it is unworthy of 
him, or that such knowledge was not handed down 
traditionally so as to be within his reach, we abide by 
the opinion that Jude really quoted the book. While 
there are probable grounds for believing that he might 
have become acquainted with the circumstance inde- 
pendently of inspiration, we ought not to have recourse 
to the hypothesis of immediate suggestion. On the 
whole, it is most likely that the book of Enoch existed 
before the time of Jude, and that the latter really 
quoted it in accordance with the current tradition. 
Whether the prophecy ascribed to Enoch was truly as- 
cribed te him is a question of no importance in this con- 
nection.—Kitto, s.v.; Smith,s.v. See JUDE. | 

XII. Literature.—Bange, De libro Henocht Gin his. 
Celum Orientis, Hafn. 1657, 4to, p. 16-19 ; and Eaerca- 
tutiones, Cracow, 1691, 4to) ; Bruce, Travels, uy, 8vo ; 
Butt, Genuineness of Enoch (Lond. 1827, 8vo); Dill- 
mann, Liber Henoch Aithiopice (Lpz. 1851, 8ve) ; Id., 
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Das Buch Henoch ‘ibersetzt und erklirt (Leipz. 1853, 
8yo); Id., Pseudepigraphen des A. T. (in Herzog’s En- 
cyklopéidie, xii, 308 sq.); Dorsche, De prophetia He- 
nochi (in his Auctarium Pentadecadis, diss. i, p. 555 
sq.); Drusius, De propheta Henoch (Franec. 1615, 4to ; 
also in the Critici Sacri, i, 373); Ewald, Abh. wi. d. 
Ethiopishen Buches Henoch (Gotting. 1854, 4to) ; Fa- 
bricius, Cod. Pseudepigraphus V. T. i, 160-224; Firnha- 
ber, De Henocho questiones (Wittemberg, 1716, 4to) ; 
Gfrorer, in the Tib. Zeitschr. f. Theologte, 1837, iv, 120 
sq.; Id. Das Jahrhundert des Heils, i, 93 sq.; Hilgen- 
feld, Die Jiidische Apokalyptik (Jen. 1857, 8vo) ; Hoff- 
mann, Das Buch Henoch (Jen. 1833, 1838, 8vo) ; Hot- 
tinger, De prophetia Henochi (in his Ennead. Diss. 
Heidelb, 16..., 4to); Késtlin, in Baur and Zeller’s 
Jahrbuch, 1856, ii, iii; Laurence, The Book of Enoch 
(3d edit. Oxford, 1838, 8vo); Liicke, Einleitung in die 
Offenbarung Johannis (Bonn, 1848, 8vo, § 11, 2d ed.); 
Von Meyer, in the Theol. Stud. u. Krit, 1841, ili, 63 
sq’; Murray, Znoch Restitutus (London, 1836, 8vo) ; 
Pfeiffer, De Henocho (Wittemb. 1670, 8vo; also in his 
Opera Philol. Tr. ad Rh. 1704, 8vo, p. 519); De Sacy, 
in the Magasin Encyclopédique (VI, i, 382; transl. into 
Germ. by Rink, Kénigsb. 1801, 8vo); and in the Jour- 
nal des Savans, Oct. 1822; Stuart, in the Am. Bibl. 
Repository, Jan. and July, 1840; Volkmar, in Zeztschr. 
d. deutschen morgenl. Gesellschaft, 1860, i; and in the 
Zeitschr. f. wissensch. Theologie, 1862, ii; Wieseler, 
Apokalypt. Litteratur des A. u. N. T. i, 162 sq.; Id., 
Die 70 Wochen des Daniel (Gott. 1839) ; Philippi, D. B. 
Henoch, sein Zeitalter u. Verhiltnisse zum Judasbriefe 
(Stuttg. 1868). 

ENOCH, CITY OF. See Enocu, 1. 

Enon. See Anon. 

B’nos (Heb. Enosh’, 5538, poet. a man; Sept. and 
N. T. Evoec; Josephus "Evwooc, Ant. i, 3, 2), the son 
of Seth, and grandson of Adam (Gen. v, 6-11; Luke 
iii, 38). He lived 905 years (B.C. 3937-3032), and is 
remarkable on account of a singular expression used 
respecting him in Genesis iv, 26, ‘‘Then began men 
to call on the name of the Lord.”’ This is not to be 
taken absolutely, as it would be absurd to suppose 
that none called on the name of the Lord before that 
time, and accordingly there are two interpretations 
given of the passage: one is the marginal reading of 
the A. V., ‘‘Then began men to call themselves by 
the name of the Lord,” in order, it would seem, to dis- 
tinguish themselves from those who were already idol- 
ators, and were termed children of men; the other, 
“Then men profanely called on the name of the 
Lord,” intimating that at that period idolatry began 
to be practised among men. The latter is the inter- 
pretation adopted by the Jewish expositors generally, 
but the former has more currency among Christian 
commentators. It may be observed that they both 
unite in the common idea of the widening difference 
between the pious and the wicked. In either case the 
passage may be regarded as implying that divine wor- 
ship, which till that time had been confined to private 
families, now became public—that is, religious services 
were held on fixed days and in public assemblies. In 
1 Chron. i, 1, the name is Anglicized ENosu. 

E’nosh, a more correct mode of Anglicizing (1 
Chron. i, 1) the name Enos (q. v.). 

En-rim’mon (Heb. Lyn Rimmon’, {4735 13, foun- 
tain of Rimmon; Sept. ty ‘Peupwoy v. x. dv ‘Pepawy, 
Vat. MS. omits, Vulg. e¢ ix Remmon), a place occu- 
pied by the descendants of Judah after the exile (Neh. 
xi, 29). It appears from the associated places to be 
the same with the ‘Ain and Rimmon’’ of Josh. Xv, 32 
(comp. Josh, xix, 7; 1 Chron. iv, 32), where perhaps, 
in like manner, but one place is referred to, a spring 
adjoining the town of Rimmon. See Arn. Yet the 
enumeration (‘‘five cities”) of 1 Chron. iv, 32 (‘ Ain, 
Rimmon”’) requires them to be taken as distinct. In 
fact, there appears to have been a Levitical city en- 
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Rimmon near to, but originally distinct from the non- 
Levitical Rimmon, and indicated by a remarkable res- 
ervoir still extant in the vicinity. See Rnimon. 
En-ro’gel (Heb. Eyn Rogel’, 235 472, fount of the 
treader, q. d. foot-fountain ; construed by Fiirst, after 
the Targums, with the Arabic and Syriac versions, 
“ Fullers’ Spring,’’ because fullers trode the clothes in 
the water; but Gesenius renders “‘ fountain of the spy;” 
Sept. zny7 ‘Pwynd, Vulg. fons Rogel), a spring which 
formed one of the landmarks on the boundary-line be- 
tween Judah (Josh. xy, 7) and Benjamin (xviii, 16). 
It was the point next to Jerusalem, and at a lower 
level, as is evident from the use of the words ‘‘ascend- 
ed’’ and ‘‘descended” in these two passages. Here, 
apparently concealed from the view of the city, Jona- 
than and Ahimaaz remained, after the fight of David, 
awaiting intelligence from within the walls (2 Sam. 
xvii, 17), and here, ‘‘by the stone Zoheleth, which is 
‘close to’ (3) En-rogel,” Adonijah held the feast, 
which was the first and last act of his attempt on the 
crown (1 Kings i,9). By Josephus, on the last incident 
(Ant. vii, 14, 4), its situation is given as ‘‘ without the 
city, in the royal garden,” and it is without doubt re- 
ferred to by him in the same connection, in his descrip- 
tion of the earthquake which accompanied the sacrilege 
of Uzziah (Ant.ix, 10,4), and which, ‘‘ at the place call- 
ed Eroge” (‘Eowy7) v. r. “Eppwy?)), shook down a part 
of the Eastern hill, ‘‘so as to obstruct the roads, and 
the royal gardens.’’ In more modern times, a tradi- 
tion, apparently first recorded by Quaresmius, would 
make En-rogel identical with what is now called by 
the Franks the well of Nehemiah, and by the natives 
that of Job (Bir-Eyub). Robinson describes it as “a 
deep well situated just below the junction of the valley 
of Hinnom with that of Jehoshaphat. The small ob- 
long plain there formed is covered with an olive-grove, 
and with the traces of former gardens extending down 
the valley from the present gardens of Siloam. In- 
deed, this whole spot is the prettiest and most fertile 
around Jerusalem, The well is very deep, of an irreg- 
ular quadrilateral form, walled up with large squared 
stones, terminating above in an arch on one side, and 
apparently of great antiquity. There is a small rude 
building over it, furnished with one or two large 
troughs or reservoirs of stone, which are kept partially 
filled for the convenience of the people. The well 
measures 125 feet in depth, 50 feet of which was now 
full of water. The water is sweet, but not very cold, 
and is at the present day drawn up by the hand. In 
the rainy season the well becomes quite full, and some- 
times overflows at the mouth, Usually, however, the 
water runs off under the surface of the ground, and 
finds an outlet some forty yards below the well, whence 
it is said to flow for sixty or seventy days in winter, 
and the stream is sometimes large’’ (Jesearches, i, 490). 
In favor of this identification is the fact that in the 
Arabic version of Josh. xv, 7 the name of Ain-Eyub, 
or ‘‘spring of Job,” is given for En-rogel, and also 
that in an early Jewish Itinerary (Uri of Biel, in Hot- 
tinger’s Cippt Hebraici, p. 48) the name is given as 
‘* well of Joad,”’ as if retaining the memory of Joab’s 
connection with Adonijah—a name which it still re- 
tains in the traditions of the Greek Christians (Wil- 
liams, Holy City, ii, 490). Against this general belief 
the following strong but not conclusive arguments are 
urged by Bonar in favor of identifying En-rogel with 
the present ‘‘ Fountain of the Virgin,” ’Ain Ummed- 
Daraj=‘‘spring of the mother of steps’’—the peren- 
nial source from which the Pool of Siloam is supplied 
(Land of Promise, App. v): 1. The Bir Eyub is a well 
and not a spring (En), while, on the other hand, the 
“ Fountain of the Virgin” is the only real spring close 
to Jerusalem, This objection, however, as the above 
description shows, but partially applies. 2. The situ- 
ation of the Fountain of the Virgin agrees somewhat 
better with the course of the boundary of Benjamin 
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than that of the Bir Hyub, which is rather too far 
south, This objection, however, does not apply to the 
original boundary of Benjamin, which necessarily fol- 
lowed the valley of Siloam. See Trispr. 8. Bir Eyub 
does not altogether suit the requirements of 2 Sam. 
xvii, 17. It is too far off both from the city, and from 
the direct road over Olivet to the Jordan, and is in full 
view of the city (Van de Velde, i, 475), which the other 
spot isnot. But we may readily suppose that a more 
retired route and a secluded spot would have been 
chosen for concealment. 4. The martyrdom of St. 
James (q. v.) was effected by casting him down from 
the temple wall into the valley of Kedron, where he 
was finally killed by a fuller with his washing-stick 
(Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. ii, 23). The natural inference 
is that the martyred apostle fell near where the fullers 
were at work. Now 4%7 Eyub is too far off from the 
site of the temple to allow of this, but it might very 
well have happened at the Fountain of the Virgin. 
(See Stanley’s Sermons on the Apost. Age, p. 333-4). 
But this is too remote and indirect an agreement, and 
one based upon a vague tradition. 5. Daraj and Rogel 
are both from the same root, and therefore the mod- 
ern name may be derived from the ancient one, even 
though at present it is taken to allude to the ‘‘steps” 
by which the reservoir of the fountain is reached. 6. 
The Fountain of the Virgin is still the great resort of 
the women of Jerusalem for washing and treading 
their clothes. 7. The level of the king’s gardens must 
have been above the Bir Eyub, even when the water 
is at the mouth of the well, and it is generally seventy 
or eighty feet below; while they must have been low- 
er than the Fountain of the Virgin, which thus might 
be used without difficulty to irrigate them. The last 
considerations, however, have little weight (see Thom- 
son, Land and Book, ii, 528).—Smith, s. v.; Kitto, s. v. ; 
Fairbairn, s.v. See JERUSALEM. 


Enrolment or droypa¢y) (Luke ii, 1, ‘‘taxing’’). 
See CEnsus. 

Ens is “ either ens reale or ens rationis. Ens rationis 
is that which has no existence but in the idea which 
the mind forms of it, as a golden mountain. Ens reale, 
in philosophical language, is taken Jate et stricte, and is 
distinguished as ens potentiale, or that which may exist, 
and ens actuale, or that which does exist. It is some- 
times taken as the concrete of essentia, and signifies 
what has essence and may exist—as a rose in winter ; 
sometimes as the participle of esse, and it then signifies 
what actually exists. ns without intellect is res a 
thing.”—Fleming, Vocabulary of Philosophy, 8. V. 

Ensample. See Exampue. 

En-she’mesh (Heb. Eyn-She’mesh (S2U7}"2, 
Sountain of the sun; Sept. 9) any ariov and any) 
Ddpec; Vulgate, Ensemes, id est, Fons Solis), a spring 
which formed one of the landmarks on the north 
boundary of Judah (Josh. xv, 7) and the south bound- 
ary of Benjamin (xviii, 17). From these notices it ap- 
pears to have been between the “ascent of Adummim”’ 
—the road leading up from the Jordan valley south of 
the wady Kelt—and the spring of En-rogel, in the val- 
ley of Kedron. It was therefore east of Jerusalem 
and of the Mount of Olives. The only spring at pres- 
ent answering to this position is the Ain-Haud or Ain- 
Chét—the “ Well of the Apostles’’—about a mile below 
Bethany, the traveller's first halting-place on the road 
to Jericho (Tobler, Topog. von Jerus. ii, 400). ‘The as- 
pect of this spring is such that the rays of the sun are 
on it the whole day. This is not inappropriate in a 
fountain dedicated to that luminary. — Smith, s. v. 
Dr. Robinson thinks that En-shemesh must have been 
either this spring or the fountain near St. Saba (Re- 
searches, i, 493). 

Ensign is the rendering in the Auth. Vers. for two 


Hebrew words: MX, oth (the flag of a single tribe, | 


Num. ii, 2), a sign or token, as elsewhere rendered ; 
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D3, nes (a lofty signal, e. g. a ‘‘pole,’’ Num. xxi, 8, 
9), a ship’s standard or flag (‘‘sail,” Isa, xxxiii, 23; 
Ezek. xxvii, 7), a beacon or signal on a hill, chiefly on 
the irruption of an enemy, in order to point out to the 
people a place of rendezvous. ‘There is a third and 
more emphatic word relating to the subject, namely, 
Da, de’ gel (from Da, to cover), which, however, is in- 
variably rendered ‘‘standard” (except Cant. ii, ‘‘ ban- 
ner”). The distinction between these three Hebrew 
terms is sufficiently marked by their respective uses: 
Nes is a signal; Duaut, a military standard for a 
large division of an army; and Orn, the same for a 
small one. Neither of them, however, expresses the 
idea which ‘standard’ conveys to our minds, viz. a 
flag; the standards in use among the Hebrews proba- 
bly resembled those of the Egyptians and Assyrians— 
a figure or device of some kind elevated on a pole, 
See BANNER. 

1. The notices of the nes or “ensign’’ are most fre- 
quent; it consisted of some well-understood signal 
which was exhibited on the top of a pole from a bare 
mountain top (Isa. xiii, 2; xviii, 3)—the very emblem 
of conspicuous isolation (Isa. xxx, 17). Around it 
the inhabitants mustered, whether for the purpose of 
meeting an enemy (Isa. v, 26; xviii, 3; xxxi, 9), 
which was sometimes notified by the blast of a trum- 
pet (Jer. iv, 21; li, 27); or as a token of rescue (Psa, 
Ix, 4; Isa. xi, 10; Jer. iv, 6); or for a public procla- 
mation (Jer. 1, 2); or simply as a gathering point (sa. 
xlix, 22; Ixii, 10). What the nature of the signal 
was we have no means of stating; it has been infer- 
red from Isa. xxxiii, 23, and Ezek. xxvii, 7, that it 
was a flag: we do not observe a flag depicted either 
in Egyptian or Assyrian representations of vessels 
(Wilkinson, iii, 211; Bonomi, p. 166, 167); but, in lieu 
of a flag, certain devices, such as the phoenix, flowers, 
ete., were embroidered on the sail, whence it appears 
that the device itself, and perhaps also the sail bear- 
ing the device, was the nes or ‘“Censign.””? It may 
have sometimes been the name of a leader, as implied 
in the title which Moses gave to his altar, ‘‘Jehovah- 
nissi’’? (Exod. xvii, 15). It may also have been, as 
Michaelis (Suppl. p. 1648) suggests, a blazing torch. 
The important point, however, to be observed is, that 
the nes was an occasional signal, and nota military 
standard, and that elevation and conspicuity are implied 
in the use of the term: hence it is appropriately ap- 
plied to the ‘‘pole’’ on which the brazen serpent hung 
(Num. xxi, 8), which was indeed an “ensign’’ of deliv- 
erance to the pious Israelite; and again to the censers 
of Korah and his company, which became a Sei oanis 
or beacon of warning to Israel (Num. xvi, 38). See 
SIGNAL. 

2. The term degel is used to describe the standards 
which were given to each of the four divisions of the 
Israelitish army at the time of the Exodus (Num. i, 52; 
ii, 2sq.; X, 14 sq.). Some doubt indeed exists as to 
its meaning in these passages, the Sept. and Vulgate 
regarding it not as the standard itself, but as a certain 
military division annexed to a standard, just as a vea- 
illum is sometimes used for a body of soldiers (Tacitus, 
Hist. i, 70; Livy, viii, 8). The sense of compact and 
martial array does certainly seem to lurk in the word ; 
for in Cant. vi, 4, 10, the brilliant glances of the bride’s 
eyes are compared to the destructive advance of a well- 
arrayed host, and a similar comparison is employed in 
reference to the bridegroom (Cant. v, 10); but, on the 
other hand, in Cant. ii, 4, no other sense than that 
of a “banner” will suit, and we therefore think the 
rendering in the A. V. correct. No reliance can be 
placed on the term in Psa. xx, 5, as both the sense 
and the text are matters of doubt (see Olshausen and 
Hengstenberg, in loc.). A standard implies, of course, 
a standard-bearer; but the supposed notice to that of- 
ficer in Isa. x, 18, is incorrect, the words meaning 
rather ‘‘as a sick man pineth away ;’? ina somewhat 
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parallel passage (Isa. lix, 19) the marginal version is 
to be followed rather than the text. The character 
of the Hebrew military standards is quite a matter of 
conjecture; they probably resembled the Egyptian, 
which consisted of a sacred emblem, such as an animal, 
a boat, or the king’s name (Wilkinson, i, 294). Rab- 
binical writers state the devices to have been as fol- 
lows: for the tribe of Judah, a lion; for Reuben, a 
man; for Ephraim, an ox; and for Dan, an eagle (Carp- 
zov, Crit. Ap. p. 667); but no reliance can be placed 
on this. As each of the four divisions, consisting of 
three tribes, had its standard, so had each tribe its 
“ sion” (oth) or ‘‘ensign,”’ probably in imitation of the 
Egyptians, among whom not only each battalion, but 
even each company, had its particular ensign (Wilkin- 
son, l.c.). We know nothing of its nature. The word 
occurs figuratively in Psa. Ixxiv, 4, apparently in ref- 
erence to the images of idol gods.—Smith, s. v. See 
STANDARD. 


Various Forms of Ancient Egyptian Ensigns. 


Entablature (Lat. Jn, tabula), “the superstruct- 
ure which lies horizontally upon the columns in classic 
architecture: it is divided into architrave, the part im- 
mediately above the column ; frieze, the central space ; 
and cornice, the upper projecting mouldings. Each of 
the orders has its appropriate entablature, of which 
both the general height and the subdivisions are reg- 
ulated by a scale of proportions derived from the diam- 
eter of the column.’’—Parker, Glossary of Architecture, 
8. V. 

En-Tannim (Heb. Lyn hat-tannim’, D°2Mn5 Tae 
fountain of the dragons or jackals; Sept. my) ray 
ouxwy), & reservoir on the west side of Jerusalem 
(Neh. ii, 13), probably the present upper pool of Gi- 
hon; Anglicized DraGon-wEtu (q. v.). 

En-tap’puah (Heb. Lyn Tappw' ach, MDM Tess 
fountain of Tappuah; Sept. 1) xny) Oardové v. r, 
Oagsws), a spring near the city Tappuah (q. v.), put 
for that place in Josh, xvii, 7 (comp. ver. 8). 


Entelechy (évredéyea, from évredéc, perfect; 
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and zyew, to have; in Latin perfectihabia). ‘In 
one of the books of the Pythagoreans, viz. Ocellus 
Lucanus, Wepi rot 7avroc, the word ovyTéXeta is used 
in the same sense. Hence it has been thought that 
this was borrowed from the Pythagoreans” (Monbod- 
do, Ancient Metaphysics, book i, chap. iii, p. 16, note). 
Cicero (Tuscul. Quest. lib. i, quest. 1) interprets it to 
mean guandam quasi continuatam motionem et peren- 
nem. Melancthon (Opera, xiii, 12-14, ed. 1846) gives 
two interpretations of endelechy, as he writes it. He 
says that évdehexéc signifies continuus, and ivdsexera 
continuitas. According to him, Aristotle used it as 
synonymous with évéoyera. Hence Cicero translated 
it by continuous movement or agitation. Argyropo- 
lus blames Cicero for this, and explains it as meaning 
‘tinterior perfection,” as if it were 70 évr0c TeELovy. 
But Melancthon thinks Cicero’s explanation in accord- 
ance with the philosophy of Aristotle. According to 
others, ZvdeAéyera means continuance, and is a totally 
different word from éyre\éyera, which means actuahty 
(Arist. Metaphys. Bohn’s Libr. p. 68, 301; Donaldson, 
New Cratylus, p. 339-844). According to Leibnitz, 
‘‘ entelecheia is derived apparently from the Greek word 
which signifies perfect, and therefore the celebrated 
Hermolius Barbarus expressed it in Latin, word for 
word, by perfectihabia, for act is the accomplishment of 
power; and he needed not to have consulted the devil, 
as he did, they say, to tell him this much (Leibnitz, 
Theodicée, pt. i, § 87). You may give the name of 
entelechies to all simple substances or created monads, 
for they have in them a certain perfection (¢yovor 70 
éyre\éc), they have a sufficiency (airdoxera) which 
makes them the source of their internal actions, and, 
so to say, incorporeal automatons”’ (J/onadologie, § 18). 
He calls a nomad an autarchic automaton, or first en- 
telechie, having life and force in itself. ‘‘ Entelechy is 
the opposite to potentiality, yet would be ill translated 
by that which we often oppose to potentiality, act- 
uality. Eiéoce expresses the substance of each thing 
viewed in repose—its form or constitution ; évepyeva its 
substance, considered as active and generative; évTe- 
Aéyera seems to be the synthesis or harmony of these 
two ideas. The ejfectio of Cicero, therefore, repre- 
sents the most important side of it, but not the whole’”’ 
(Maurice, Mor. and Metaphys. Philosophy, p.191, néte). 
"EvreANévera ce qui a en soi sa fin, qui par consequent 
ne reléve que de soi-méme, et constitue une unité indi- 
visible (Cousin, note to his transl. of Aristotle, M:taph. 
bk. xii, p. 212). “‘ L’ Entelechie est opposée A Ja simple 
puissance, comme la forme & la matiére, létre au pos- 
sible. C'est elle qui, par la vertu de la fin, constitue 
l’essence meme des choses, et imprime le mouvement 
dla matiere aveugle; et c’est en ce sens qu’ Aristote 
a pu donner de l’ame cette celébre definition, qu'elle 
est l’entelechie ou forme premiére de tout corps natu- 
rel qui posstde la vie en puissance” (Dict. des Sciences 
Philosophiques). Aristotle defines the soul of man to 
be an entelechy, a definition of which Dr. Reid said he 
could make no sense.—Fleming, Vocabulary of Philos- 
ophy, 8. V- 

Entertainment (MMW, a “feast,” comp. Eevi- 
Zw, to “entertain” a stranger, Heb. xiii, 2). This 
took place among the Hebrews sometimes in connec- 
tion with a public festival (Deut. xvi; Tob. ii, 1) and 
accompanied by offerings [see SACRIFICTAL Frstt- 
vA] (1 Sam. ix, 13; xvi, 3; 1 Kings i, 9; iii, 15; in 
token of alliance, Gen. xxvi, 30; xxxi, 54); some- 
times with a domestic or social oceurrence, and, so far 
as the latter reference is concerned, they were chiefly 
held at the weaning of children (Gen. xxi, 8; comp. 
Rosenmiiller, Aforgen/. vi, 243 sq.), at weddings (Gen. 
xxix, 22; Judg. xiv, 10; John ii, 1 sq.), on birthdays 
(Job i, 4), particularly in royal courts (Gen. x], 20 
[? Hos, vii, 5]; Matt. xix, 6; comp. Herod. 1, 183%) is, 
109; Lucian, Gall. 9; Athen. iv, 143; see Dougtei 
Analect. i, 44; ii, 33; Lauxent, De notalit. conviviisque 
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que in tisdem agitabantur, in Gronovii Thesaur. viii), 
on the reception and departure of dear friends or else 
respected personages (Gen. xix, 3; 2 Sam. iii, 20; xx, 
4; 2 Kings vi, 23; Tobit vii, 9; viii, 20 sq.; 1 Mace. 
xvi, 15; 2 Macc. ii, 28; Luke v, 29; xv, 23 sq.; John 
xii, 2), at sheepshearing (2 Sam. xiii, 23; 1 Sam. xxv, 
2, 36), and vintage (Judg. ix 27), also at funerals (2 
Sam. iii, 35; Jer. xvi, 7; Tob. iv, 18 [the D»4N BM> 
of Hos. ix, 4]; comp. Josephus, War, ii, 1, 1; Homer, 
Il. xxiii, 29; xxiv, 802; see Harmer, iii, 203), and 
mostly occurred in the evening (Josephus, War, i, 17, 
4). The guests were invited by servants (Prov. ix, 
3; Matt. xxii, 3 sq.), in more honorable instances a 
second time (Matt, xxii, 4; comp. Luke xiv, 7; comp. 
Eskuche, Zriiuter. ii, 410 sq.), and these summoners 
(ike the Roman vocatores or invitatores) seem to have 
had the business of assigning the guests their relative 
position (Walch, Observ. in Matt. ex inscript. p. 62). 
On their arrival the guests were kissed (Tob. ix, 8; 
Luke vii, 45), their feet were washed (Luke vii, 44; 
comp. Homer, J/. x, 576 sq.; Odyss. iii, 476; viii, 454; 
Petron. Sat. 31; see Dougtei Anal. i, 52); the hair of 
their head and beard, even their clothes, oftentimes 
their feet (Luke vii, 38; John xii, 3; comp. Athen. 
xii, 553), anointed with costly oil (Psa. xxili, 5; Amos 
vi, 6; comp. Homer, //. x, 577; Plutarch, Sympos. iii, 
6, p. 654; Petron. Sat. 65; Lucret. iv, 1125; see Walch, 
De unctionibus vet. Ebreor. convivialibus, Jen. 1751), 
and their persons decked with garlands, with which 
their head was especially adorned (Isa. xxviii, 1; 
Wisd. ii, 7 sq.; comp. Joseph. Ant. xix, 9,1; Athen. 
xv, 685; Plutarch, Sympos. iii, 1 p. 645; iii, 6, p. 654; 
Philostr. Apoll. ii, 27; Aristoph. Av. 460; Horace, Od. 
ii, 7, 23; Sat. ii, 3, 256; Plautus, Menechm. iii, 1, 16; 
Lueretius, iv, 1125; Juvenal, v, 36; Petron. 65; Ovid, 
Fast. Vv, 337); and then, with consideration tothe rank 
(Josephus, Ant. xv, 2, 4); comp. Becker; Charicles, i, 
427), they were assigned their respective places (1 Sam. 
ix, 22; Luke xiv, 8; Mark xii, 39; Philo, ii, 78; 
comp. Buckingham, Mesopot. i, 279). All received, 
as a rule, like portions sent by the master of the house 
(1 Sam. i, 4; 2 Sam. vi, 19; 1 Chron, xvi, 3; comp. 
Homer, Odyss. xx, 280 sq.; [/. xxiv, 626; Plutarch, 
Sympos. ii, 10, p. 642, 644), which, however; when spe- 
cial honor was intended, was doubled, or even in- 
creased fivefold (Gen. xliii, 34; comp. Herod. vi, 57), 
or a tid-bit sent in place of it (1 Sam. ix, 24; compare 
Homer, J/. vii, 321; see Koster, Hrliuter. p. 197 sq.). 
The management of the entertainment was in the 
hands of the architriclinus (q. v.) (John ii, 8), gener- 
ally a friend of the family (comp. Sir. xxxii, 1, 23; 
see Rosenmiiller, Morgenl. v, 223). The pride of the 
entertainer exhibited itself partly in the nuinber of 
the guests (Gen. xxix, 22; 1 Sam. ix, 22; 1 Kings i, 
9, 25; Luke vy, 29; xiv, 16), partly in expense of the 
eating and drinking vessels (Esth. i, 6 sq.; compare 
Curtius, viii, 12,16; see Kype, De apparatu conviv. re- 
gis Persar. Regiom, 1755), partly and especially in the 
variety and excellence of the viands (Gen. xxvil, 9; 
Isa. xxv, 6; Amos vi, 4; Job viii, 21; comp. Psa. 
xxiii, 5; Job xxviii, 16; Niebuhr, Z’rav. iii, 385), as 
well as their richness (Gen, xviii, 6; 1 Sam. ix, 24; 
Jude. vi, 19). Such banquets also lasted longer than 
with Occidentals (3 Mace. vi, 28; comp. Esth. i, 3 sq. ; 


Rosenmiller, Aforgenl. iii, 294), and in Persia weighty | 


state interests were discussed and determinations 
reached at the royal table (Esth, i, 15; vii, 1 sq. ; He- 
rod. i, 118; Plutarch, Sympos. vii, 9; Ammian, Mare. 
xviii, 5, p. 169, Bip. ed.; Athen. iv, 144; comp. Tacit. 
Germ. 22). The amusement consisted in part of music 
and song (Isa. v. 12; Amos vi, 5; Psa. 1xix, 13; Sir. 
xxxii, 7; comp, Homer, Odyss. xvii, 858; Rosenmiil- 
lor, Morgenl. v, 200), also the dance (Matt, xiv, 6), in 
part of jests and riddles (Judg, xiv, 12 sq.; compare 
Athen. x, 452, 457). At their departure the guests 
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were again perfumed, especially on the beard (Maun- | 
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drell, p. 400 sq.). The women feasted on such occa- 
sions probably not with the men (Buckingham, ii 
404), but in a separate apartment (Esth. i, 9; see nee 
senmiller, Morgent. iii, 296; Bachelor, Chron. p- 98: 
comp. the later meretricious custom, Dan. v, 2; Judith 
xii, 11 sq. ; Herod. vy, 18); but in plebeian homes the 
sexes were intermingled (John xii, 8). The Israelites 
were forbidden heathenish sacrificial entertainments 
(Exod. xxxiv, 15; yet see Num. xxv, 1 sq.), partly 
because these were in honor of false worship, and part- 
ly because they would thus be liable to partake of un- 
clean flesh (1 Cor. x, 28). See Buxtorf, De conviv. 
Ebr. in Ugolini Thesaurus xxx; Geier, De Vet. Ebr. 
ratione cenandt, in the Biblioth. Lubec. vi, sq.; Stuck, 
Antiquit. conviv. (Tigur. 1597); Mercuriai, De arte 
gymnast. p. 75 sq. ed. Amst. See MpaL-TIMe. 

An especial sort of entertainment were the cot, 
or comissationes (‘‘revellings”), which played so con- 
spicuous a part in the sensual times during which the 
apostles labored (Rom. xiii, 13; Gal. v, 21; 1 Pet. iv, 
3). Young men assembled to banquetings on festival 
occasions, or in the crowd of public associations, be- 
came excited with song or music, and traversed the 
streets inspired with wine, jubilating, and committing 
many extravagances (comp, Wetstein, ii, 85 sq.; Bos, 
Observ. in N. T. p. 117 sq.; Schwarz, De comessatione 
vet. Altdorf, 1744; Igen, De poesd scol. p. 197 sq.; 
Apulej. ed. Oudenorp. i, 183 sq.). On the luxury and 
wantonness of entertainments generally in the Roman 
period, see Philo, ii, 477 sq. The rich Jews followed 
the example of their pagan masters.—Winer, i, 391. 
See Frasr. 

Enthusiasm (‘vQoveracpde, from évO<0c, inspired; 
God-possessed ; rapt) is used both in a good and a bad 
sense. 

1. In the first, which springs from its derivation, it 
signifies divine inspiration in general; or, secondari- 
ly, any extraordinary mental or moral exaltation. 
“The raptures of the poet, the deep meditations of the 
philosopher, the heroism of the warrior, the devoted- 
ness of the martyr, and the ardor of the patriot, are so 
many different phases of enthusiasm.” In this sense it 
‘“is almost a synonyme of genius; the moral life in the 
intellectual light, the will in the reason; and without 
it, says Seneca, nothing truly great was ever achiey- 
ed” (Coleridge). ‘‘There is a temper of mind called 
enthusiasm, which, though rejecting the authority 
neither of reason nor of virtue, triumphs over all the 
vulgar infirmities of men, contemns their ordinary 
pursuits, braves danger, and despises obloquy, which 
is the parent of heroic acts and devoted sacrifices, and 
which devotes ease, pleasure, interest, ambition, and 
life to the service of one’s fellow-men” (Mackintosh, 
Miscellaneous Works, Lond. 1851, p. 731). 

2. The bad sense of the word was formerly in much 
more common use than now. According to it, an en- 
thusiast is one who substitutes his own fancies for rea- 
son and truth, especially in matters of religion. “ Ky- 
ery enthusiast is properly a madman; yet his is not an 
ordinary, but a religious madness. The enthusiast is 
generally talking of religion, of God, or of the things 
of God, but talking in such a manner that any rea- 
sonable Christian may discern the disorder of his 
mind. Such enthusiasm may be described, in gener- 
al, as a religious madness arising from some falsely 
imagined influence or inspiration of God; at least, 
from imputing something to God which ought not to 
be imputed to him, or expecting something from God 
which ought not to be expected from him”’ (Wesley, 
Sermon on Enthusiasm, Works, ii, 331 sq.). Warbur- 
ton similarly defines enthusiasm as ‘‘that femper of 
mind in which the imagination has got the better of 
the judgment”? (Div. Leg. bk. v, Appendix). James 
Blair (Sermons, 1740, iv, 274) makes religious enthu- 
siasm to consist especially in ‘‘ setting up the prea 
spirit to assert anything contrary to Sora ee 
Waterland (Works, Oxford, 1843, iv, 422) says that 
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‘¢enthusiasm, in the bad sense, is a subtle device of 
Satan upon ill-meaning or unmeaning instruments, 
making use of their ambition, self-admiration, or other 
weakness, to draw them by some plausible suggestions 
into a vain conceit that they have something within 
them either of equal authority with Scripture, or su- 
perior to it.” On the stupid misapplication of the term 
enthusiasm by worldly men to designate true Chris- 
tian life, see Wesley’s sermon above, and also Taylor, 
Natural Hist. of Enthusiasm (N. Y. 1834, 4th ed. 12mo). 


Entity (entitas), ‘‘in the scholastic philosophy, was 
synonymous with essence or form. To all individuals 
of a species there is something in common—a nature 
which transiently invests all, but belongs exclusively 
to none. This essence, taken by itself and viewed 
apart from any individual, was what the scholastics 
called an entity. It denoted the common nature of 
the individuals of a species or genus. It was the idea 
or model according to which we conceived of them. 
The question whether there was a reality correspond- 
ing to this idea divided philosophers into Nominalists 
and Realists (q. v.). Entity is also used to denote any- 
thing that exists, as an object of sense or of thought. 
See Ens.”’—Fleming, Vocabulary of Philosophy, p. 162. 

Entrance into the Church. Certain ceremo- 
nies early grew into use as signs of reverence on the 
part of Christians on entering the church building. 
They washed their hands and faces in the fountains or 
cisterns which were generally found in the atrium or 
court before the church; probably referring to the 
Psalmist’s expression, ‘‘I will wash my hands in in- 
nocency: so will I compass thine altar.” Many took 
off their shoes or sandals, especially when they went 
to receive the Eucharist; interpreting as applicable to 
themselves the command to Moses, ‘‘ Put off thy shoes 
from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest 
is holy ground.”’ In some instances bowing towards 
the altar was practised; and when emperors or kings 
went into the house of God, they not only left their 
arms and guard, but also their crowns, behind them. 
It was also not uncommon for men to kiss the doors, 
threshold, or pillars in token of their love. The germ 
of many of the absurd practices and ceremonies of the 

toman Catholic Church may be found in these cus- 
toms.—Farrar, Eccles. Dict. s. y.; Bingham, Orig. Ec- 
cles. bk. viii, ch. x, § 12. 

Entwisle, Joseru, a Wesleyan Methodist min- 
ister, was born in Manchester, England, April 15, 1767. 
At sixteen he began to preach, and in 1787 Mr. Wesley 
called him into the itinerant ministry. He devoted 
himself to his work, studying theology, under many 
difficulties, and also the ancient languages. He filled 
acceptably a number of the most important appoint- 
ments, and in 1812 was chosen president of the Con- 
ference. In 1834 he was made governor of the Wes- 
leyan Theological Institution, in which oftice he re- 
mained until 1838, when his infirm health compelled 
him to retire. He died at Tadcaster in 1841. See 
Memoir of the Rev. Joseph Entwisle, by his Son (Lond. 
1850, 12mo); Methodist Quarterly Review, April, 1851, 
p. 305. 

Enzinas, or Encinas de, Francisco, a Span- 
ish Protestant, was born at Burgos about 1520. He is 
commonly named Dryander, and also used the names 
Duchesne, Van Eyck, Eichman, all of the same mean- 
ing (eak-man) as the Spanish name Enzinas. After 
completing his academical studies in Italy, he went to 
Louvain, and studied there, and also spent some time 
with Melancthon at Wittemberg, Having wealthy 
relatives in the Netherlands, he fixed his abode there, 
and openly embraced the Reformed cause, He pub- 
lished a Spanish version of the N. T., dedicated to 
Charles V (1543). He was arrested Dee. 13, 1543, and 
imprisoned at Brussels. He escaped in February, 1545 
to Antwerp, thence to Germany and England (1548), 
He carried letters of commendation from Melancthon 
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to Edward VI and to Cranmer, who received him 
warmly, and gave him a post at Oxford. After some 
time he returned to the Continent, and continued his 
literary labors at Strasburg, Basle, and Geneva. He 
died about 1570.—McCrie, Reformation in Spain, ch. 
v; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xv, 122. 


Enzinas de, Jayme, a Spanish Protestant, 
brother of the preceding (known, like his brother, by 
the name Dryander), studied at Louvain and Paris, 
and embraced Reformed principles. At the request of 
his father he returned to Italy, and remained there in 
great uneasiness for some years. He was preparing 
to rejoin his brother in Germany when he was de- 
nounced before the Inquisition as a heretic. He was 
tried, condemned, and burnt alive in 1546.—McCrie, 
Reformation in Spain, ch. v. 


Eon, or Budo de Stella, a fanatic nobleman 
who lived in the middle of the 12th century. He was 
a native of the Bretagne, and a man without educa- 
tion. In the form used in exorcising evil spirits he 
heard these words, ‘‘per Eum, qui venturus est judicare 
vivos et mortuos,” and concluded, from the resemblance 
between the word Lum and his own name, that he was 
the person who should judge the quick and the dead. 
His views seem to be connected with those of the Ca- 
thari. He is said to have taught that baptism was of 
value only for believers; that the only true baptism 
was that of the Spirit by the imposition of hands; that 
the hierarchy had not been instituted by God; that 
the Church of Rome was not the true Church, because 
her priests did not lead a holy life. He denied the res- 
urrection of the body, and rejected marriage as a sac- 
rament. He went about preaching these doctrines, 
found many adherents, and was reported to possess the 
power of working miracles. In 1145 the cardinal- 
legate Albericus came from Ostia to the Bretagne, and 
preached against Eon and his adherents at Nantes. 
He also induced archbishop Hugo, of Rouen, to write a 
work against him, which is, however, rather a diffuse 
explanation of the doctrines of the Church of Rome 
than a refutation of Eon (Dogmatum Christiane jidei 
contra hereticos sui temporis libri tres; Bibl. Patrum 
Max, tom. xxii). At the same time troops were sent 
out against the new heretics, and in the diocese of 
Alet many were burned. Eon withdrew into the 
province of Guienne; in 1148 he repaired to Cham- 
pagne, where his band was scattered, and he, together 
with some of his prominent adherents, was captured. 
He was taken before the council at Rheims, and asked 
who he was. He replied, Js qui venturus est judicare 
vivos et mortuos. The synod declared him to be insane, 
and charged the archbishop of Rheims to take care 
of him. Many of his followers were sentenced to be 
burned. After Eon’s death the sect soon died out.— 
Schmidt, in Herzog’s Real-Encyklop. iv, 212; Wetzer 
u. Welte, Atrchen-Lew. iii, 602; Mosheim, Ch. Hist. bk. 
ili, cent. xii, pt. iii, ch. v, § 16; Gieseler, Ch. Hist. per. 


iii, div. iii, ch. vii, § 84. (A. J.S.) 
Hon. See Gnosticism. 
Honian. See Eon, 


Eoquinians, a sect of the 16th century; so called 
from one Eoquinus, who taught that Christ did not 
die for the wicked, but for the faithful only.—Buck, 
Theol. Dictionary, s. v. 


Epact, ‘‘in chronology, is the excess of the solar 
month above the lunar synodical month; or of the 
solar year above the lunar year of twelve synodical 
months; or of several solar months above as many 
synodical months; or of several solar years above as 
many periods, each consisting of 12 synodical months. 
The menstrual epact is the excess of the civil calendar 
month above the lunar month. For a month of 31 
days, this epact is 1 day 11 hours 15 minutes 57 sec- 
onds, if we suppose new moon to occur on the first day 
ofthe month. The annual epact is the excess of the 
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solar year above the lunar. As the Julian solar year 
is (nearly) 365 days, and the Julian lunar year is 
(nearly) 354 days, the annual epact is nearly 11 days. 
The epact for two Julian years is, therefore, nearly 22 
days; for three years, 33 days; and so on. When, 
however, the epact passes 30 days, 30 falls to be de- 
ducted from it, as making an intercalary month. For 
three years, then, the epact is properly 3; and for 4 
years, adding 11 days, it is 14 days; andso on. Fol- 
lowing the cycle, starting from a new moon on the Ist 
of January, we find that the epact becomes 30 or 0 in 
the 19th year. The epact for the 20th year is again 
11; and so on. The years in the cycle are marked 
by Roman numerals I, II, III, etc., called the Golden 
Numbers; and a table of the Julian epacts exhibits 
each year in the cycle with its golden number and 
epact. As the Gregorian year (see CALENDAR) differs 
from and is in advance of the Julian by 11 days (the 
number lost on the Julian account before the Gregori- 
an computation of time was introduced in England), 
and as 11 days is the difference between the solar and 
lunar years, it follows that the Gregorian epact for any 
year is the same with the Julian epact for the year 
preceding it” (Chambers, Encyclopedia, s. v.). 


Epzen’etus (Ezaiveroc, commendable), a Chris- 
tian resident at Rome when Paul wrote his epistle to 
the Church in that city, and one of the persons to 
whom he sent special salutations (Rom. xvi, 5). A.D. 
55. In the received text he is spoken of as being “‘ the 
jirst-fruits of Achaia” (azapxy rij¢’ Axatac); but “the 
first-fruits of Asia” (ri¢’Aciac) is the reading of the 
best MSS. (8 ABC DEF G 67), of the Coptic, Arme- 
nian, Aithiopic, Vulgate, the Latin fathers, and Origen 
Cn Ep. ad Rom. Comment. lib. x, Opera, vii, p. 481; In 
Numer. Hom. xi, Opera, x, p. 109). This reading is 
preferred by Grotius, Mill, Bengel, Whitby, Koppe, Ro- 
senmiiller, Riickert, Olshausen, and Vholuck ; and ad- 
mitted into the text by Griesbach, Knapp, Tittmann, 
Scholz, Lachmann, and Tischendorff; also by Bruder, 
in his edition of Schmidt’s Concordance, Lips. 1842. 
Dr. Bloomfield, who also adopts it in his Greek Testa- 
ments (2d ed. 1836), remarks that ‘‘the very nature of 
the term azapy7 suggests the idea of one person only 
(see 1 Cor. xv, 20), and, as in 1 Cor. xvi, 15, Stephanas 
is called the azapy) rie Ayaiac, Epenetus could 
have no claim to the name.” With respect to the for- 
mer part of this statement, the learned writer has 
strangely overlooked such passages as James i, 18, 
“that we should be a kind of first-fruits” (azapyiv 
riva), and Rey. xiv, 4, ‘‘ These were redeemed from 
among men, being the first-fruits’’ (a7apyy): and as 
to the latter part, not Stephanas alone, but his house, 
is said to be the first-fruits, and to have addicted them- 
selves (trakav éavrotc) to the ministry of the saints.’ 
Macknight’s remark in favor of the received reading, 
that if Epanetus was one of that house, he was a part 
of the first-fruits of Achaia, seems somewhat forced. 
The synopsis of the pseudo-Dorotheus makes him first 
bishop of Carthage, but Justinian remarks that the 
African churches do not recognise him.—Kitto, s. v. ; 
Smith, s. v. 

Epaon, Synod of, Concilium"Epaonense or Epau- 
nense, a general synod of the Catholic bishops of Bur- 
gundy, held in 517. A great change in the relation 
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of the Catholic Church of Burgundy to the state gov- | 


ernment took place in 516, when the new king Sig- 
mond, son of the Arian king Gundobald, joined it. 
The Catholic Church thus became the State Church, 
though it does not appear that Sigmond, like so many 
kings of his times, aspired to exercise a controlling 
influence upon Church affairs. The Council of Epaon, 
which was to establish Church discipline in the new 
Catholic kingdom upon a permanent basis, was not 
called by the king, but by Avitus, bishop of Vienne, 
and Viventiolus, metropolitan of Lyons. The letters 
of both bishops are still extant, 


That of Viventiolus | been inferred from Coloss. i, 
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is addressed to all bishops, clergymen, lords, and nota- 
bles of the land, complains of want of discipline among 
the clerzy, and invites every one who has to bring 
charges against the moral conduct of any clergyman 
to appear before the council. The clergymen are com- 
manded to be present, and the laymen are permitted 
to attend in order that the people may receive infor- 
mation of what the bishops will decree. The letter of 
Avitus complains that the Church law ordering the 
holding of two synods every year had entirely fallen 
into disuse, and states that he had been censured by 
the Pope on this account, and had been commanded to 
assemble a synod, to renew and enforce the old Church 
laws, as far as they were still applicable, and to add, 
if neces8sary, new ones, As no such censure can be 
found in a letter of the Pope to Avitus, written in Feb. 
517, nor in any other papal letter extant, it has been 
inferred (Vogel, in Herzog’s Real-Enycklop. s. v.) that 
Avitus, in order to secure the meeting of the council, 
used the papal authority to a greater extent than he 
was authorized to do. In compliance with the letters 
of invitation, 24 bishops appeared personally at Epaon, 
and one sent representatives. Their deliberations 
were of but short duration, and on Sept. 14, 517, the 
bishops signed the acts upon which, ‘‘ under divine in- 
spiration,’’ they had agreed. The acts consist of a 
brief preface and 40 canons which concern the conduct 
of bishops, clergymen, monks, secular authorities, and 
laymen, the intercourse with the Arian heretics, the 
property and discipline of the Church, The provis- 
ions concerning the heretics are of special importance. 
Catholic clergymen, under severe penalties, are forbid- 
den to sit at table with heretics. With a Jew no lay- 
man shall dine, under penalty of being never admitted 
to a clergyman’s table. Heretics who wish to join the 
Church must apply to the bishops personally; only 
when they are on the death-bed they may be received 
by a priest. The church edifices of the heretics are 
declared to be objects worthy of special horror, and 
their purification is declared impossible. The 50th 
canon forbids marriages with near relatives, in partic- 
ular with the sister of a deceased wife. This canon 
directly concerned a prominent officer at the royal 
court, Stephanus, who was married to his sister-in- 
law Palladia. The bishops seem to have anticipated 
trouble from the opposition of Stephanus, for, after the 


| dissolution of the Council of Epaon, eleven bishops, 


among whom was Apollinaris, bishop of Valence and 


| brother of Avitus, went to Lyons, where, under the 


presidency of Viventiolus, they agreed upon a line of 
conduct for the enforcement of the canon, providing 
even for the case that the king should leave the 
Church, and appoint Arian bishops for some of the 
episcopal sees. 

A part of the canons of Epaon remained in force in 
Southern France, as canons of the Council of Agde 
(‘‘Agathenses’’). This council had been held in 504, 
and established 47 canons, to which subsequently, for 
the purpose of obtaining a complete code of discipline, 
24 canons of other councils were added; of these 24, 
13 were taken from the Council of Epaon. 

The site of Epaon cannot be established with cer- 
tainty. According to some, it is the little town of 
Yenne, in Savoy, on the left bank of the Rhone ; ac- 
cording to others, a little village, Ponas, about half 
way between Lyons and Vienne.—Herzog, Real-Ency- 
klop. iv, 75; Wetzer und Welte, Kirchen-Lex. iii, 603 ; 
Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, ii, 660; Landon, Manual of 
Councils, p. 224; Mansi, Coll. Concil. viii, 310; Labbe, 
Dissertatio de Concil. Epaunensi. (A. J.8.) 

Ep’aphras (Ezagpac, usually considered a con- 
traction of Epaphroditus, but the last syllable in that 
ease is hardly regular), an eminent teacher in the 
Church at Colosse, denominated by Paul ‘‘his dear 
fellow-servant,” and ‘a faithful minister & waKkovoc) 
of Christ” (Coloss. i, 7; iv, 12). A.D. 57. It has 
7 that he was the found- 
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er of the Colossian Church; and Dr. Neander supposes 
that the apostle terms him dzto nudy dracovog Xovo- 
row (a servant of Christ in our stead) because he com- 
mitted to him the office of proclaiming the Gospel in 
the three Phrygian cities Colossx, Hierapolis, and La- 
odicea, which he could not visit himself (Hist. of Plant- 
ing, i, 200, 373). This language, however, is by no 
means decisive ; yet.most probably Epaphras was one 
of the earliest and most zealous instructors of the Co- 
lossian Church (see Alford’s prolegomena to that epis- 
tle, Gr. Test. iii, 835 sq.). Lardner thinks that the ex- 
pression respecting Epaphras in Coloss. iv, 12, 0 & 
jpy, is quite inconsistent with the supposition of his 
being the founder of the Church, since the same phrase 
is applied to Onesimus, a recent convert (Hist. of the 
Apostles and Evangelists, c. xiv; Works, vi,153). But 
in both cases the words in question seem intended sim- 
ply to identify these individuals as the fellow-towns- 
men of the Colossians, and to distinguish them from 
others of the same name in Rome (see Macknight on 
Coloss. iv, 2). He was at that time with Paul at 
Rome (Coloss. iv, 12), and seems by the expression 
there used to have been at least a Colossian by birth. 
We find him again mentioned in the epistle to-Phile- 
mon (ver. 23), which was sent at the same time as that 
to the Colossians. Paul there calls him 6 ovvarxpa- 
Awe pov, my fellow-prisoner ; but some regard the 
word there as only a tender and delicate expression of 
Epaphras’s attention to the apostle in his imprison- 
ment (comp. Rom, xvi, 13). The martyrologies make 
Epaphras to have been first bishop of Colossx, and to 
have suffered martyrdom there.—Kitto, s. v.; Smith, 
s.v.. See EPAPHRODITUS. 


Epaphrodi’tus (‘Ezadpddiroc, belonging to 
Aphrodite, or Venus), a messenger (azdaro\oc) of the 
Church at Philippi to the apostle Paul during his im- 
prisonment at Rome, who was intrusted with their 
contributions for his support (Phil. ii, 25; iv,18). A.D. 
57. Paul’s high estimate of his character (see Evans, 
Script. Biog. ii, 300) is shown by an accumulation of 
honorable epithets (roy adeApdy, Kai auvepydy, Kal 
ouoTparwwiTyy jiov), and by fervent expressions of 
gratitude for his recovery from a dangerous illness 
brought on in part by a generous disregard of his per- 
sonal welfare in ministering to the apostle (Phil. ii, 
30). Epaphroditus, on his return to Philippi, was the 
bearer of the epistle which forms part of the canon, 
Grotius and some other critics conjecture that Epaph- 
roditus was the same as the Zpaphras mentioned in 
the epistle to the Colossians (see Sirk, De Epaphrodito 
Philippensium apostolo, Lips. 1741; Strohbach, De Zpa- 
phra Colossensi, Lips. 1710). But, though the latter 


name may be a contraction of the former, the fact that | 


Epaphras was most probably in prison at the time, suf- 
ficiently marks the distinction of the persons. The 
name Epaphroditus was by no means uncommon (see 


Tacit. Ann. xv, 55; Sueton. Domit. 14; Joseph. Life, | 


76), as Wetstein has shown (Nov. Test. Gir. ii, 273).— 
Kitto, s. vy. 


Eparch (éxaoyoc, ruler over a district), a com- 
mander (e. g. of vessels, Aischylus, Ag. 1227), hence 
prafect of a province (comp. éraoyta, Acts xxiii, 24; 
XXV, 1D) applied as a title to Sisinnes (q. v.), the Per- 
oe (1 Esdr, vii, 1, governor”). See 

Eparchy (érapyia) was the official term of a prov- 
ince in the administration of the Roman empire. It 
consisted of a number of communities, and was a sub- 
division of a diocese (diofeycic). In the organization 
of the Church, the ecclesiastical heads of communities 
were called bishops, those of the capitals of eparchies 
metropolitans ; those of the dioceses, patriarchs. The 
term eparchy is thus used in can. 4 of the Council of 
Nice, and by Macarius of Ancyra (Suicer, Thesaur, Ee- 
cles. s.v.). The meaning of the term was subsequently 
changed in the Greek Church, so as to denote, in gen- 
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eral, the diocese of any bishop, archbishop, or mefro- 
politan). In Russia the eparchies are divided into 
three classes, the first of which comprised in 1866 the 
four metropolitan sees of Petersburg, Moscow, Kiev, 
and Novgorod; the second twenty sees, the incum- 
bents of which, with the exception of one, had the 
title archbishop; the third twenty-nine sees, six of 
which had the title archbishop, while the others were 
merely bishops. Eparchies can be transferred at the 
pleasure of the czar from one class to the other.—Her- 
zog, Real-Encyklop. iv, 80; Wetzer u. Welte, Kirchen- 
Lex. iii, 604; Churchman’s Calendar for 1868. See 
GREEK CuuRCcH and Russta. (A.J.S.) 

Epée, Cuartes Micuet pr L’, born in Versailles 
Nov. 25, 1712, was distinguished for his labors in be- 
half of the deaf and dumb. He entered into orders as 
a Roman Catholic priest, but, having been interdicted 
from the exercise of his functions, he devoted himself 
to the care of deaf mutes. Two young girls, mutes, 
had been under the care of father Vanin, at whose 
death L’Epée took charge of them. From this time 
his talents, time, and property were all consecrated 
to this cause. He framed a series of signs (the basis 
of the system now in use), and his success induced the 
duc de Penthiévre and others to aid him. He organ- 
ized an asylum, which, after his death, was taken un- 
der the patronage of the French government, and placed 
under Sicard (q. v.), the worthy successor of L’Epée. 
He died at Paris Dec. 23,1789. His writings give 
full accounts of his method; among them are /nstitu- 
tion des Sourds et des Muets, 1774, 12mo; enlarged 
edition, 1776, 12mo; and again improved, 1784, 12mo. 
See especially his Art d'enseigner a parler aux Sourds- 
Muets, with notes by Sicard, and the éloge of L’Epée 
by M. Bebian (Paris, 1820, 8vo).—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Geénér. XXX, 829. 

Epefanoftschins, a Russian sect, followers of a 
monk of Kiey, who was ordained bishop through 
forged letters of recommendation. He died in prison, 
but is esteemed a martyr by his followers. Their 
sentiments are nearly the same as the Starobredst, or 
Old Ceremonialists. —Pinkerton’s Greek Church, p. 
304; Williams, cited by Buck, Theological Dictionary. 
See Russta; RusstAn SECTs. 

Epen’etus. See Epxnetvs. 

B’phah (Heb. Eyphah’, 1572, gloom), the name 
of a tribe (including that of the founder), also of a 
woman and of a man. 

1. (Sept. Pegap v.r. in Chron. Taipap, Isa. Panda.) 
The first in order of the five sons of Midian (Gen. xxy, 
4; 1 Chron. i, 33), B.C. cir. 1988; afterwards men- 
tioned by Isaiah in the following words: ‘‘ The mal- 
titude of camels shall cover thee, the dromedaries of 
Midian and Ephah ; all they from Sheba shall come: 
they shall bring gold and incense; and they shall show 
forth the praises of the Lord. All the flocks of Kedar 
shall be gathered together unto thee, the rams of Ne- 
baioth shall minister unto thee: they shall come up 
with acceptance on mine altar, and I will glorify the 
house of my glory” (Isa. Ix, 6, 7). This passage 
clearly connects the descendants of Ephah with the 
Midianites, the Kettrahite Sheba, and the Ishmael- 
ites, both in the position of their settlements and in 
their wandering habits, and shows that, as usual, they 
formed a tribe bearing his name. But no satisfactory 
identification of this tribe has been discovered. The 
Arabic word Gheyfeh, which has been supposed to be 
the same as Ephah, is the name of a town, or village, 
near Pelusium, or Bulbeys (the modern Bilbeys), a 
place in Egypt, in the province of Sharkiyeh, not far 
from Cairo; but the tradition that Ephah settled in 
Africa does not rest on sufficient authority.—Smith, 
s.v. See Mrpran. 

2. (Sept. Dara.) A concubine of Caleb, of the 
tribe of Judah, by whom she had several sons (1 
Chron. ii, 46), B.C. post 1856, 
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3. (Sept. Tapa.) A son of Jahdai, who was ap- 
parently the grandson of the oldest of the foregoing 
sons (1 Chron. ii, 47). B.C. long post 1856. 

Ephah (O5°8, eyphah’, rarely MDN, ephah’), a 
measure of grain, containing ‘‘three seahs or ten omers,”’ 
and equivalent in capacity to the bath for liquids (Exod, 
xvi, 36; 1 Sam. xvii, 17; Zech. v, 6; Judg, Wily LO) 
Ruth ii, 17; the ‘‘ double ephah,” Proy. xx, 10; Deut. 
xxy, 14; Amos viii, 5, means two ephahs, the one 
just, the other false), According to Josephus (Ant. 
viii, 2, 9), the ephah contained 72 sextarii, equal to 
the Attic (liquid) metretes, or 1933.95 Paris cubic 
inches, about 175 bushels English (see Bickh, Metro- 
log. Untersuch. p. 259, 278). This is also confirmed by 
other testimony ; so that there is doubtless an error 
in another passage of Josephus (Ant. xv, 9, 2), where 
the ephah seems to be equal to 96 sextarii, or the At- 
tic medimnus. The origin of this word is to be sought 
in the Egyptian language, where it signifies a measure, 
especially of corn, from which comes the Sept. render- 
ing o(gt (see Rédiger, in Allg. Encyklop. s. v.; Gese- 
nius, Thes. Ling. Heb.in Append.), Sec Mmasurzs. 

EY’ phai (Heb. Lyphay’, °D"P [text “DID for “BD, 
Ophay’ ], languid, hence gloomy ; Sept. Iw@é v. r. QE, 
’Q9n, and ’Qgér, Vulg. Ophi), a Netophathite, whose 
sons were among the ‘‘ captains (27) of the forces” 
left in Judah after the deportation to Babylon, and 
who warned the Babylonian governor of the plots 
against him (Jer. xl, 8). B.C.588. They submitted 
themselves to Gedaliah, the Babylonian governor, and 
were apparently massacred with him by Ishmael (li, 
3; comp. xl, 13). 

Epheh. See Viper. 

E’pher (Heb. id. "52, the gopher, so called from 
its gray or ashy color), the name of a tribe (including 
that of its founder) and of two men. 

1. (Sept. “Adgeio v. r. ‘Odeio, in Chron. ’O¢éo, Vulg. 
Opher and Epher.) The second in order of the sons 
of Midian (Gen. xxy, 4; 1 Chron. i, 33), Abraham’s 
son by Keturah. B.C. post 1988. According to Ge- 
senius, the name is equivalent to the Arabic Ghifr, 
signifying ‘“‘a calf,’ and ‘ta certain little animal, or 
insect, or animalcule.’’ Two tribes bear a similar 
appellation, Ghifar ; but one was a branch of the first 
Amalek, the other of the Ishmaelite Kinaneh (comp. 
Caussin, Essai sur I’ Hist. des Arabes, i, 20, 297, 298; 
and Abulfeda, Hist. Anteislamica, edit. Fleischer, p. 
196): neither is ascribed to Midian. The first settled 
about Yethrib (El-Medineh) ; the second in the neigh- 
borhood of Mekkeh.—Smith, s.v. See Murp1an. 

2. (Sept. ’Agéo v. r. Tagép, Vulg. Epher.) The 
third son of Ezra, a descendant of the tribe of Judah, 
and apparently of Caleb, the son of Jephunneh (4 
Chron. iv,17). B.C. cir. 1618. 

3. (Sept. Ogé0, Vulg. Epher.) The head of one of 
the families of Manasseh east, who were carried away 
by Tiglath-Pileser (1 Chron. v, 24). B.C. ante 740, 
The name may be compared with that of Ophrah (q. 
v.), the native place of Gideon, in Manasseh, on the 
west of Jordan. 

EH’ phes-dam’mim (Heb. E’phes Dammim’, 0:8 
p25, appar. boundary of blood; Sept. ’Agecdopiy or 
‘Agecdoppely v. x. Edeopov, Vulg. fines Dommin), a 
place in the tribe of Judah between Shochoh and Aze- 
kah, where the Philistines were encamped when David 
fought with Goliath (1 Sam. xvii, 1). 
but not parallel passage (1 Chron, xi, 13), has the 
shorter form Pas-Dammim. The name was probably 
derived from its being the scene of frequent sangui- 
nary encounters between Israel and the Philistines. 
On his way from Beit-Jibrin to Jerusalem, Van de 
Velde came past a ruined site on the high northward- 
looking brow of wady Musur, about one hour E. by 
S. of Beit-Netif, called Khirbet Damun, which he has 
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The similar, | 
|to be indications of want of previous acquaintance on 
| the part of the writer with the Ephesians, facts which, 
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no doubt represents the ancient Ephes-Dammim and 
“which fixes the place of the camp of Goliath just at 
its foot, where the valley contracts, and may, indeed 
be called the pass [or extremity] of Dammim”’ (Me. 
moir, p. 290). In that case the narrative of 1 Sam. 
xvii, becomes plain: “the gorge’’ (8°47) between the 
battle-lines of the two armies (ver. 3), and along which 
the first rout and pursuit occurred (ver. 52), was no 
other than the wady Musur itself, which is so narrow 
immediately at this spot. See ELAH (VALLEY or). 


Ephe’sian (‘Edéctoc), a native or resident of the 
city of Bphesus (q. v.), in Asia Minor (Acts xix, 28, 
34, 35; xxi, 29). The similar adj. Ephesine ( Eweoi- 
voc, ‘‘ of Ephesus’’) also occurs (Rev. ii, 1). : 

EPHESIANS, Episrie ro, or Paul’s letter ad- 
dressed to the Christian Church at the ancient and fa- 
mous city of Ephesus (see below), that church which 
the apostle had himself founded (Acts xix, 1 sq. ; comp. 
xviii, 19), with which he abode so long (rpteriay, Acts 
xx, 31), and from the elders of which he parted with 
such a warm-hearted and affecting farewell (Acts xx, 
18-35), See PAuL. 

I. Authenticity.—This epistle expressly claims to be 
the production of the apostle Paul (i, 1; iii, 1); and 
this claim the writer, in the latter of these passages, 
follows up by speaking of himself in language such as 
that apostle is accustomed to use in describing his own 
position as an ambassador of Christ (ii, 1, 3, 8, 9). 
The justice of this claim seems to have been universal- 
ly admitted by the early Christians, and it is expressly 
sanctioned by several of the fathers of the second and 
third centuries (Ireneus, adv. Her. v, 2, 3; v, 14, 3; 
Clemens Alexandr. Pedagog. i. 108; Protrept. ix, 69, 
ed. Potter; Strom. iv, 8, p. 592; Origen, cont. Cels, 
iii, 20; iv, 211, ed. Spencer; Tertullian, adv. Marc. 
v, 11, 17; De Prescr. Her. ch. 36; Cyprian, Testim. 
iii, 7, etc.); and after them the constant and persistent 
tradition of the ancient Church. Even Marcion did 
not deny that the epistle was written by Paul, nor did 
heretics refuse occasionally to cite it as confessedly due 
to him as its author (Ireneus, Her. i, 8, 5; see Hug, 
Introd. Fosdick’s transl. p. 551; Hippolytus, Philoso- 
phumena, vi, 24). In recent times, however, its gen- 
uineness has been somewhat vehemently called in 
question. The epistle is also cited as part of sacred 
Scripture by Polycarp (Zp. ad Philipp. c.1; ¢. 12); 
and it is probably to it that Ignatius refers in writing 
to the Ephesians (c. 12; compare Cotelerii Arnot, in 
loc. ; Pearson, Vind. Ignatian. pt. ii, p. 119; Lardner’s 
Works, ii, 70, 8vo). De Wette has attempted, from 
internal evidence, to set aside this external proof of 
the Pauline origin of this epistle; but his cavils have 
been so fully and satisfactorily answered by Schott 
(isag. in N. T. p. 260), Guerike (Bettrdge zur hist. krit. 
Einleitung ins N. T. p. 106), Hemsen (Der Ap. Paulus, 
p. 130), Riickert (Der Br. Pauli an die Epheser, p.289), 
and others, that later De Wette himself, both in the 
introductory pages of his Commentary on this epistle 
(ed. 2, 1847), and in his Introduction to the N. T. (ed. 
5, 1848), only labors to prove ‘that it is a mere spirit- 
loss expansion of the epistle to the Colossians, though 
compiled in the apostolic age. Schwegler (Vacha- 
post. Zettait, ii, 330 sq.), Baur (Paulus, p. 418 sq.), and 
others advauce a step farther, and reject both epistles 
as of no higher antiquity than the age of Montanism 
and early Gnosticism. The objections adduced are 
chiefly the following : 1. The absence of any friendly 
greetings in this epistle, coupled with what are alleged 


it is asserted, are incompatible with the supposition 
that it was written by Paul, whose relations with the 
Ephesian Church were so intimate. 2. The oceur- 
rence of words, and phrases, and sentiments, which 
indicate acquaintance with those Gnostic ideas which 
were familiar only at a period much later than that of 
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the apostle. 3. The close resemblance of this epistle 
to the epistle to the Colossians, suggesting that the 
former is only an enlargement of the latter. The first 
of these objections may be passed by here, as the alle- 
gations on which it rests will be particularly consid- 
ered when we come to the question of the destination 
of the epistle ; at present it may suffice to cite the re- 
mark of Reuss in reference to the wnreasonableness of 
such objections: ‘‘If Paul writes simple letters of 
friendship, they are pronounced insignificant, and so 
spurious, because there is a want of the didactic char- 
acter in them; and, on the other hand, if this prevails, 
there is proof of the spuriousness of the writing in the 
absence of the other. What! must both elements al- 
ways be united according to some definite rule? is it 
so with us? or are any two of Paul’s epistles alike in 
this respect?” (Die Geschichte d. H. Schr. Neuen Test. 
p. 104, 3d ed.) The second of the above objections 
has reference to such passages as i, 21; ii, 7; iii, 21, 
where it is alleged the Gnostic doctrine of xons is 
recognised; and to the expression 7Anowpa, i, 23, as 
conveying a purely Gnostic idea; and to such words 
as pluoTio.oyv, codia, yvw@otc, dW, oKoTIa, etc. On 
this it seems sufficient to observe, without denying the 
existence of Gnostic allusions in this epistle, that, on 
the one hand, the objection assumes that, because 
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Gnostic schools and systems did not make their appear- | 


ance till after the age of the apostles, the ¢deas and 
words in favor with the Gnostics were unknown at an 
earlier period, a position which cannot be maintained 
[see Gnostics]; and, on the other, that, because the 
apostle uses phraseology which was employed also by 
the Gnostics, he uses it in the same sense as they did, 
which is purely gratuitous and indeed untrue, for to 
confound the al@vec and 7\npwpa of the apostle with 
the aigvec and wAnowpa of the Gnosties, as Baur does, 
only proves, as Lange has remarked, that ‘“‘a man 
may write whole books on Gnostics and Gnosticism 
without detecting the characteristic difference between 
the Christian principle and Gnosticism” (A postol. Zeit- 
alt. i, 124). With regard to the resemblance between 
this epistle and that to the Colossians, it can surprise 
no one that, written at the same-time, they should in 
many respects resemble each other (see Klépper, De 
origine Epp. ad Eph, et Col. Gryph. 1853); but it does 
not require much penetration to discover the many 
points of difference between them, especially in the 
point of view from which the writer contemplates his 
main subject, the Lord Jesus Christ, in each; in the 
one as the prehistoric, pre-existent, supreme source of 
all things; in the other as the incarnate, historical, 
exalted, glorified head of the Church, to whom all 
things are subjected (comp. Eph. i, 20-23, with Col. i, 
15-20; and Lange, Ap. Zeit. i,118). As for the al- 
leged ‘‘ copious expansion,” that may be left to the 
judgment of the reader, as well as the counter notion 
of Schneckenburger, that the epistle to the Colossians 
is an epitome of that to the Ephesians made by Paul 
himself. On such objections in general, we may say 
with Reuss that “rash hypotheses, whatever accept- 


ance they may haye received, tell by their deficiency or | 


strangeness, not against the epistle, but against them- 
selves; and, in opposition to all cavils, the many 
traits which disprove the presence in the thoughts of 
a deceptive imitation by a foreign hand stand as valid 
arguments in its defence” (Gesch. p.104). For a de- 
tailed reply to the arguments of De Wette and Baur, 
the student may be referred to Meyer, Hinleit. z. Eph. 
p.19 sq., ed. 2; Davidson, Introd. to N. T. ii, 352 sq., 
and Alford, Prolegomena, p. 8. 

Il. The Readers for whom this Epistle was designed. 
—In the opening words, ‘‘ Paul, an apostle of Christ 
Jesus by the will of God, to the saints that are in Eph- 
esus and faithful in Christ Jesus,” the words in Ephe- 
sus, tv Epéow, are omitted by the Vatican and Sinaitic 
MSS., the cursive numbered 67, by Basil (expressly), 
probably by Origen, and possibly by Tertullian. This, 
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combined with the somewhat noticeable omission of 
all greetings to the members of a church with which 
the apostle stood in such affectionate relation, and 
some other internal objections, have suggested a doubt 
whether these words really formed a part of the orig- 
inal text. On the subject of the persons addressed, 
therefore, two hypotheses have been principally enter- 
tained, besides the common opinion which, following 
the (disputed) reading in i, 1, regards the party to 
whom it was sent as the Church at Ephesus. (See the 
Jahrb. f. deutsche Theol. 1866, p. 129 sq., 742 sq.) 

1. Grotius, reviving the opinion of the ancient her- 
etic Marcion, maintains that the party addressed in 
this epistle was the Church at Laodicea, and that we 
have in this the epistle to that Church which is com- 
monly supposed to have been lost. The view of Gro- 
tius, which has been followed by some scholars of em- 
inent name, among whom are found Hammond, Mill, 
Venema, Wetstein, and Paley, rests chiefly on two 
grounds, viz. the testimony of Marcion, and the close 
resemblance between this epistle and that to the Co- 
lossians, taken in connection with Coloss. iv, 16. With 
respect to the former of these grounds, it is alleged 
that, as Marcion was under no temptation to utter a 
wilful falsehood in regard to the destination of this 
epistle, he probably had the authority of the Church 
at Laodicea, and, it may be, the tradition of the church- 
es generally of Asia Minor, for the opinion which he 
expresses (Grotius, Proleg. ad Ephes.; Mill, Proleg. 
ad N, Test. p. 9, Oxon.1707). But, without charging 
Marcion with designed/y uttering what was false, we 
may suppose that, like some critics of recent times, 
this view was suggested to him by the apostle’s allu- 
sion, in Col. iv, 16, to an epistle addressed by him to 
Nor is there the least ground for 
supposing that Marcion spoke in this instance on the 
authority of the Asiatic churches; on the contrary, 
there is every reason to believe the opposite; for not 
only do Origen and Clement of Alexandria, who were 
fully acquainted with the views of the Eastern church- 
es on such matters, give no hint of any such tradition 
being entertained by them, but Tertullian, to whom 
we are indebted for our information respecting the 
opinion of Marcion, expressly says that in that opin- 
ion he opposed the tradition of the orthodox churches, 
and imposed upon the epistle a false title, through 
conceit of his own superior diligence in exploring such 
matters (adv. Mare. v, 17). With regard to the other 
argument by which this view is advocated, admitting 
the fact of a close resemblance between the epistle to 
the Colossians and that before us, and the fact that 
Paul had, some time before sending the former epistle, 
written one to the Church at Laodicea, which he ad- 
vises the Colossians to send for and read, how does it 
follow from all this that the epistle to the Laodiceans 
and that now under notice were one and the same? 
It appears more probable that, seeing the two extant 
epistles bear so close a resemblance to each other, had 
the one now bearing the inscription ‘‘to the Ephe- 
sians” been really the one addressed to the Laodice- 
ans, the apostle would not have deemed it of so much 
importance that the churches of Colosse and Laodicea 
should interchange epistles. Such being the chief ar- 
guments in favor of this hypothesis (for those which, 
in addition, Wetstein alleges from a comparison of this 
epistle with that to the Church at Laodicea, in the 
Apocalypse, are not deserving of notice; see Michae- 
lis, Introd. iv, 137), we may venture to set it aside as 
without any adequate support. It may be observed, 
also, that it seems incompatible with what the apostle 
says, Col. iv, 15, where he enjoins the Church at Co- 
loss to send his greetings to the brethren at Laodi- 
cea, etc. No one sends greetings by another except 
when it is impossible to express them one’s self. But 
if Paul wrote to Laodicea at the same time as to Co- 
loss, and sent both letters by the same bearer, Tychi- 
cus, there was manifestly no occasion whatever for his 
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sending his salutations to the latter of these churches 
through the medium of the former; it was obviously 
as easy, and much more natural, to send his saluta- 
tions to the Church at Laodicea in the epistle address- 
ed to themselves. This seems to prove that the epis- 
tle to the Laodiceans had been written some consider- 
able time before that to the Colossians, and therefore 
could not have been the same with that now under 
notice. See LAopicEAns (EPISTLE TO). 

2. The opinion that this epistle was not specially ad- 
dressed to any one church, but was intended as a sort 
of circular letter for the use of several churches, was 
first broached by archbishop Usher (Annal. Vet. et Nov. 
Test. p. 680, Breme, 1686). To this opinion the great 
majority of critics have given their suffrage ; indeed, 
it may be regarded as the received opinion of Biblical 
scholars in the present day. This may make it ap- 
parently presumptuous in us to call it in question, 
and yet it seems to us so ill supported by positive evi- 
dence, and exposed to so many objections, that we can- 
not yield assent to it. (1.) In the jirst place, it is to be 
observed that this is a hypothesis entirely of modern in- 
vention. No hint is furnished of any such notion 
having been entertained concerning the destination of 
this epistle by the early Church. With the solitary 
exception of Marcion, so far as we know, all parties 
were unanimous in assigning Ephesus as the place to 
which this epistle was sent, and Marcion’s view is as 
much opposed to the supposition of its being a circular 
letter as the other. As respects the external evidence, 
therefore, this hypothesis is purely destitute of sup- 
port. (2.) It is a hypothesis suggested for the purpose 
of accounting for certain alleged facts, some of which 
are, to say the least, doubtful, and others of which may 
be explained as well without it as with it. These 
facts are, a. The alleged omission of the name of any 
place at the commencement of the epistle; b. Mar- 
cion’s assertion that this epistle was addressed to the 
Laodiceans, which, it is said, probably arose out of his 
having seen that copy of this circular epistle which 
had been sent to Laodicea; c. The want of any precise 
allusions to personal relations subsisting between the 
apostle and those to whom this epistle was addressed ; 
and d. The expressions of unacquaintedness with those 
to whom he wrote, which occur in this epistle, e. g. iii, 
1-4. How these facts may be reconciled with the sup- 
position that this epistle was addressed to the Ephe- 
sians will be considered afterwards; at present the 
question is, How do they favor the hypothesis that 
this was a circular letter? Now, supposing them to 
be unquestionable, and admitting that they are not ir- 
reconcilable with this hypothesis, it must yet appear 
to all that they go very little way towards affording 
primary evidence in its support. It is not one which 
grows naturally out of these facts, or is suggested by 
them; it is plainly of foreign birth, ana suggested for 
them. But when it is remembered that the first of 
these alleged facts is (to say the least) very doubtful ; 
that the second is made to serve this hypothesis only 
by means of another as doubtful as itself, and that, 
were its services admitted, it would prove too much, 
for it would go to show that, to the Laodiceans, the 
apostle not only sent a peculiar epistle, mentioned 
Col. iv, 16, but gave them a share also in this circular 
epistle written some time after their own; and that 
the third and fourth are both either partially or wholly 
questionable, it must be admitted that this hypothesis 
stands upon a basis which is little better than none. 
(3.) Had the epistle been addressed to a particular cir- 
cle of churches, some designation of these churches 
would have been given, by which it might have been 
known what churches they were to which this letter 
belonged. When it is argued that this must be a circu- 
lar letter, because there is no church specified to which 
it is addressed, it seems to be forgotten that the desig- 
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nation of a particular set of churches is as necessary for 
a circular epistlo as the designation of one church is for | 
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an epistle specially addressed to it. If we must leave 

out the words tv ‘Edéow in chap. i, 1, what are we to 

put in their place? for if we take the passage as it 

stands without them, it will follow that the epistle was” 
addressed to all Christians everywhere, which is more 

than the advocates of the hypothesis now under notice 

contend for. The supposition that the title was left 

blank is equally gratuitous, unreasonable, and unnec- 

essary. (4.) In chap. vi, 21,22, Paul mentions that he 

had sent to those for whom this epistle was destined 

Tychicus, who should make known to them all things, 

that they might know his affairs, and that he might 
comfort their hearts. From this it appears that Tych- 
icus was not only the bearer of this letter, but that he 
was personally to visit, converse with, and comfort 
those to whom it was addressed. On the supposition 
that this was a circular letter, this could hardly have 
been practicable. 

3. We return, then, to the question of the genuine- 
ness of the suspected words ‘‘at Ephesus,” tv "Eéaw. 
At first sight the doubts against them seem plausible ; 
but when we oppose to these (a) the preponderating 
weight of diplomatic evidence for the insertion of the 
words, (6) the testimony of all the versions, (c) the 
universal designation of this epistle by the ancient 
Church (Marcion standing alone in his assertion that 
it was written to the Laodiceans) as an epistle to the 
Ephesians, (d) the extreme difficulty in giving any satis- 
factory meaning to the isolated participle (rote odor, to 
those that are—), and the absence of any parallel usage 
in the apostle’s writings, we can scarcely feel any doubt 
as to the propriety of removing the brackets in which 
these words are enclosed in the 2d and later editions of 
Tischendorf, and of considering them an integral part 
of the original text. If called upon to supply an an- 
swer to, or an explanation of the internal objections, 
we must record the opinion that none on the whole 
seems so free from objection as that which regards the 
epistle as also designed for the benefit of churches 
either conterminous to, or dependent on that of Ephe- 
sus. The counter-arguments of Meyer, though ably 
urged, are not convincing. Nor can an appeal to the 
silence of writers of the ancient Church on this further 
destination be conceived to be of much weight, as their 
references are to the usual and titular designation of 
the epistle, but do not and are not intended to affect 
the question of its wider or narrower destination. It 
is not unnatural to suppose that the special greetings 
here omitted might have been separately intrusted to 
the bearer Tychicus, possibly himself an Ephesian, and 
certainly commissioned by the apostle (vi, 22) to inform 
the Ephesians of his state and circumstances. 

III. Occasion of writing this Epistle. —It does not 
seem to have been called out by any special cireum- 
stances, nor even to haye involved any distinctly pre- 
cautionary teaching (compare Schneckenburger, Bei- 
trége, p. 135 sq.), whether against Oriental or Judaistic 
theosophy, but to have been suggested by the deep love 
which the apostle felt for his converts at Ephesus, and 
which the mission of Tychicus, with an epistle to the 
Church of Colosse, afforded him a convenient oppor- 
tunity of evincing in written teaching and exhortation. 
The epistle thus contains many thoughts that had per- 
vaded the nearly contemporaneous epistle to the Co- 
lossians, reiterates many of the same practical warn- 
ings and exhortations, bears even the tinge of the 
same diction, but at the same time enlarges upon such 
profound mysteries of the divine counsels, displays 80 
fully the origin and developments of the Church in Christ, 
its union, communion, and aggregation in him, that 


| this majestic epistle can never be rightly deemed oth- 


erwise than one of the most sublime and consolatory 
outpourings of the Spirit of God to the children of 
men. To the Christians at Ephesus dwelling under 
the shadow of the great temple of Diana, daily seeing 
its outward grandeur, and almost daily hearing of its 
pompous ritvalism, the allusions in this epistle to that 
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mystic building of which Christ was the corner-stone, 
the apostles the foundations, and himself and his fel- 
low-Christians portions, of the august superstructure 
(ii, 19-22), must have spoken with a force, an appro- 
priateness, and a reassuring depth of teaching that 
cannot be overestimated. 

IV. Contents.—These easily admit of being divided 
into two portions, the first mainly doctrinal (i-iii), the 
second hortatory and practical. 

1. The doctrinal portion opens with a brief address 
to the saints in Ephesus, and rapidly passes into a sub- 
lime ascription of praise to God the Father, who has 
predestinated us to the adoption of sons, blessed and 
redeemed us in Christ, and made known to us his eter- 
nal purpose of uniting all in him (i, 3-14). This not 
unnaturally evokes a prayer from the apostle that his 
conyerts may be enlightened to know the hope of God’s 
calling, the riches of his grace, and the magnitude of 
that power which was displayed in the resurrection 
and transcendent exaltation of Christ—the head of his 
body, the Church (i, 15-23). Then, with a more im- 
mediate address to his converts, the apostle reminds 
them how, dead as they had been in sin, God had 
quickened them, raised them, and even enthroned 
them with Christ; and how all was by grace, not by 
works (ii, 1-10). They were to remember, too, how 
they had once been alienated and yet were now 
brought nigh in the blood of Christ ; how he was their 
Peace, how by him both they and the Jews had access 
to the Father, and how on him as the corner-stone they 
had been built into a spiritual temple to God Gi, 11-22). 


On this account, having heard, as they must have | 
done, how to the apostle was revealed the profound | 


mystery of this call of the Gentile world, they were 
not to faint at his troubles ii, 1-13): nay, he prayed 
to the great Father of all to give them inward strength, 
to teach them the love of Christ, and fill them with the 
fulness of God (iii, 13-19). The prayer is concluded 
by a sublime doxology (iii, 20, 21), which serves to 
usher in the more directly practical portion. 

2. This the apostle commences by entreating them 
to walk worthy of this calling, and to keep the unity 
of the Spirit: there was but one body, one Spirit, one 
Lord, and one God (iy, 1-6). Each, too, had his por- 
tion of grace from God (iv, 7-10), who had appointed 
ministering orders in the Church, until all come to 
the unity of the faith, and grow up and become united 
with the living Head, even Christ (iv, 11-16). Sure- 
ly, then, they were to walk no more as darkened, feel- 
ingless heathen; they were to put off the old man, and 
put on the new (iv, 17-24). This, too, was to be prac- 
tically evinced in their outward actions; they were to 
be truthful, honest, pure, and forgiving ; they were to 
walk in love (iv, 25-v, 2). Fornication, covetousness, 
and impurity were not even to be named; they were 
once in heathen darkness, now they are light, and 
must reprove the deeds of the past (v, 3-14). Thus 
were they to walk exactly, to be filled with joy, to 
sing, and to give thanks (v, 15-21). Wives were to 
be subject to their husbands, husbands to love and 
cleave to their wives (v, 23-33); children were to 
honor their parents, parents to bring up holily their 
children (vi, 1-4); servants and masters were to per- 
form to each other their reciprocal duties (vi, 5-9). 
With a noble and vivid exhortation to arm themselves 
against their spiritual foes with the armor of God (vi, 


10-20), a brief notice of the coming of Tychicus (vi, | 


21, 22), and a twofold doxology (vi, 23, 24), this sub- 
lime epistle comes to its close. 

V. Date.—This epistle was written during the latter 
part of the apostle’s first imprisonment at Rome, at 
about the same time with that to the Colossians, At 

» Oo”. This appears from the following circumstances : 
Timothy was not yet with Paul (i, 1); Paul was then 
a prisoner (iii, 1; iv, 1), but had been allowed to 
preach (vi, 20; comp. Acts xxviii, 30, 31); Tychicus 
(on his first journey) carried this epistle (vi, 21; comp. 
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Coloss. iv, 7, 8). The question of order in time be- 
tween this epistle and that to the Colossians is very 
difficult to adjust. On the whole, both internal and 
external considerations seem somewhat in favor of the 
priority of the Epistle to the Ephesians. Comp. Ne- 
ander, Planting, i, 329 (Bohn), Schleiermacher, Siud. w. 
Krrit. for 1832, p. 500, and Wieseler, Chronol. p. 450 sq. 
—Kitto, s.v.; Smith, s. vy. See CoLossrans (Eris- 
TLE TO). 

VI. Commentaries, etc.—The following is a full list 
of separate exegetical helps on this epistle, the more 
important having an asterisk (*) prefixed: Victo- 
rinus, In ep. ad Ephes. (in Mai’s Script. Vet. III, i, 
87); Jerome, Commentarii (in Opp. vii, 537; also in 
Opp. Suppos. xi, 995); Chrysostom, Homilie (in Opp. 
xi, 1; Bibl. Patr. ix); Claudius Taurinensis, Zzpo- 
sitio (in Mabillon, Vet. Anal. 91); *Calvin, Commen- 
tarii (in Opp. ; also tr. into English, Lond, 1854, 8vo) ; 
also Sermons (tr. by Golding, Lond. 1577, 4to); Rid- 
ley, Commentary (in Richmond’s Fathers, ii, 14); Me- 
gander, Commentarius (Basil. 1534, 8vo) ; Sarcer, Adno- 
tationes (Frekf. 1541, 8vo); Major, Enarratio (Wittemb. 
1552, Svo); Nailant, Enarrationes (Ven. 1554; Lond. 
1570, 8vo); Weller, Commentarius (Norimb. 1559, 8vo) ; 
Vellerus, Enarrationes (Norimb. 1559, 8vo); Bucer, 
Prelectiones (Basil. 1562, fol.); Musculus, Commentaris 
(Basil. 1569, fol.); Heminge, Commentary (Lond. 1581, 
4to); Binemann, Expositio (Lond. 1581, 4to); Anon., 
Exposition (Lond. 1581, 4to); Stewart, Commentarius 
(Ingolst. 1593, 4to); Rollock, Commentarius (Edinb. 
1590, 4to; Gen. 1593, 8vo); Zanchius, Commentaria 
(Newstad. 1594, fol.); Weinrich, Explicatio (Lips. 
1613, 4to); Battus, Commentarit (Rost. 1620, 4to); De 
Quiros, Commentarius (Hisp. 1622, fol.; Lugd. 1623, 
4to); Meeleuhrer, Commentarius (Norimb, 1628, 4to) ; 
Hanneken, Ezxplicatio (4to, Marp. 1631; Lips., 1718; 
Jen. 1731); Tarnovius, Commentarius (Rost. 1636, 4to) ; 
Cocceius, Commentarius (in Opp. v); Althofer, Ant- 
madversiones (Alt. 1641, 4to); Crocius, Commentarius 
(Cassel, 1642, 8vo); Bayne, Commentary (Lond. 1643, 
fol.); Wandalin, Paraphrasis (Slesw. 1650, 8vo); 
Boyd, Prelectiones (fol., London, 1652; Gen. 1660); 
Anon., Annotationes (8vo0, Cambr. 1653; Amst. 1703; 
also in the Critici Sacrt) ; Ferguson, Exposition (Edinb. 
1659, 8vo) ; Crell, Commentarius (in Opp.i, 4); Lagus, 
Commentatio (Gryph. 1664, 4to); Schmidt, Paraphrasis 
(Arg. 1684, 1699, 4to); Du Bose, Sermons (Fr., Rot- 
terd. 1699, 3 vols. 8vo); Goodwin, Exposition (Strasb. 
1699, 4to) ; Spener, Lrkldr. (Hal. 1706, 1730, 4to); Ger- 
baden, Geopent Door (Tr. ad Rh. 1707, 4to); Pfeftinger, 
Dissertationes (Arg. 1711, 8vo); also, De visitatione 
Pauli ap. Ephesios (Arg. 1721, 4to); R6ll, Commenta- 
ris (Tr. ad Rh. 1715, 1731, 2 vols. 4to); Hazevoet, 
Verklaar. (L. B. 1718, 4to) ; *Dinant, Commentariz (Rot- 
terd. 1721, 4to; also in Low Dutch, ib., 1711, 1722, 
2 vols. 4to); Van Til, Commentarius (Amsterd. 1726, 
4to); Fend, Arldut. (s. 1. 1727, 4to); Ziegler, Hinleit. 
(in Henke’s Magaz. iv, 225); Crusius, De statu Ephe- 
sinorum (Hafn. 1733, 4to); Gude, Erleut. (Laub. 1735, 
8vo); also, De eccl. Eph. statu (Lips. 1732, 8vo); Ro- 
yaards, Verklaar. (Amst. 1735, 3 vols. 4to); Van Al- 
phen, Specimen (Tr. ad Rh. 1742, 4to); Huth, Ep. ex 
Laod. in encycl. ad Eph. (Erlang. 1751, 4to); Justi, 
Br. a. Laod. d. Br. an d. Eph, (in his Verm. Abhandl. 
p. 81); Pezold, De sublimitate in ep. ad Eph. (Lips. 
1771, 4to); Moldenhauer, Uebers. (Hamb. 1773, 8yo) ; 
Chandler, Paraphrase (London, 1777, 4to); Schiitze, 
Commentarti (8vo, Lips. 1778, 1785) ; Cramer, Ausleg. 
(Hamb. 1782, 4to); Esmarch, Uebers. (Alton. 1785, 
Svo); Krause, Anmerk. (Frkf. 1789, 8vo); Brinkman, 
Uebers. (Hamb. 1793, 8vo); Miiller, Erkldr. (Hdlb. 
1793, 4to); Morus, Acroases (Lips. 1795, 8vo); Hian- 
lein, De lectorib. ep. ad Ep. (Erl. 1797, 4to); Popp, 
Erkliér, Rost. 1799, 4to); Van Bemmlen, Epp. ad Eph. 
et Col. collate (L. B, 1803, 8vo); Schneckenburger, 
Aphorismen d. Br. a.d. Eph. (in his Einl. ins N. T. 
No. 13); Von Flatt, Vorles. (Tiib. 1828, 8vo); Holz- 
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hausen, Erklidr, (Hanov. 1833, 8vo); Simcoe, Ilustra- 
tion (Lond. 1833, 4to); *Meier, Commentar (Berl. 1834 
8vo); *Harless, Commentar (8yo, Er. 1834 ; Stutte, 
1858) ; *Riickert, Erkldr. (Lypz. 1834, 8vo); Matthies, 
Beriicks. (Griefsw. 1834, 8vyo); Léhlein, Syrus inier- 
pres (Erl. 1835, 8vyo); Passavant, Ausleg. (Basel, 1836, 
8vo); Liinemann, De ep. ad Eph. authentia (Gott. 1842, 
8vo); *De Wette, Handb. (Lpz. 1843, 8vo, vol. ii); 
*Stier, Auslegung (Berl. 1848-9, 2 vols. in 8 parts, 8vo; 
abridged, 1859, 8vo); Perceval, Lectures (Lond. 1846, 
12mo); M‘Ghie, Lectures (Dublin, 1846, 2 vols. 8yo); 
*Baumgarten-Crusius, Commentar (Jena, 1847, 8vo) ; 
*Meyer, Commentar (Gott. 1853, pt. ii); *Eadie, Com- 
mentary (Glasg. 1854, 8vo); Bisping, Lrkldr. (Miinst. 
1855, 8vo); Kahler, Predigten (Kiel, 1855, 8vo); Hodge, 
Commentary (N.Y. 1856, 8vo); *Turner, Commentary 
(N. Y. 1856, 8vo); *Ellicott, Commentary (8vo, Lond. 
1855, 1859, 1864; Andoy. 1860); Neuland, New Catena 
(Lond. 1861, 8yo0); Clergymen (4), Revision (Lond. 
1861, 8vo); Pridham, Notes (Lond. 1862, 12mo); La- 
throp, Discourses (Phila. 1864, 8vo); Bleek, Vorlesun- 
gen (Berl. 1865, 8vo). See EpisTueEs. 

Eph’esus (‘E¢ecoc, according to one legend from 
tpectc, the permission given by Hercules to the Ama- 
zons to settle here), an illustrious city (Athen. viii, 
361) in the district of Ionia (wédtc “Iwviac émipave- 
orarn, Steph. Byz. s. v.), on the western coast of the 
peninsula commonly called Asia Minor—not that this 
geographical term was known in the first century. 
The Astra of the N. T. was simply the Roman province 
which embraced the western part of the peninsula. 
Of this province Ephesus was the capital. See Asra 
Minor. 

1. History.—It was one of the twelve Ionian cities 
in Asia Minor in the mythic times (Herod. i, 142), and 
said to have been founded by the Amazons, but in later 
times inhabited by the Carians and Leleges (Strabo, 
xiv, 640), and taken possession of by the Ionians un- 
der Androclus, the son of Codrus (Cramer, Asia Mi- 
nor, i, 363). Besides the name by which it is best 
known, it bore successively those of Sumorna, Trachea, 
Ortygia, and Pielea. Being founded by Androclus, 
the legitimate son of Codrus, it enjoyed a pre-eminence 
over the other members of the Ionian confederacy, and 
was denominated the royal city of Ionia. The climate 
and country which the colonists from Attica had se- 
lected as their future abode surpassed, according to 
Herodotus (i, 142), all others in beauty and fertility ; 
and, had the martial spirit of the Ionians corresponded 
to their natural advantages, they might have grown 
into a powerful independent nation. The softness, 
however, of the climate, and the ease with which the 
necessaries of life could be procured, transformed the 
hardy inhabitants of the rugged Attica into an indo- 
lent and voluptuous race: hence they fell successive- 
ly under the power of the Lydians (B.C. 560) and the 
Persians (B.C. 557); and, though the revolt of His- 
tizus and Aristagoras against the Persian power was 
for a time successful, the contest at length terminated 
in favor of the latter (Herod. vi, 7-22). The defeat 
of the Persians by the Greeks gave a temporary lib- 
erty to the Ionian cities; but the battle of Mycale 
transferred the virtual dominion of the country to 
Athens, During the Peloponnesian war they paid 
tribute indifferently to either party, and the treaty of 
Antalcidas (B.C. 387) once more restored them to their 
old masters the Persians. They beheld with indiffer- 
ence the exploits of Alexander and the disputes of his 
captains, and resigned themselves without a struggle 
to successive conquerors. Ephesus was included in 
the dominions of Lysimachus; but, after the defeat 
of Antiochus (B.C. 190), it was given by the Romans 
to the kings of Pergamum. In the year B.C, 129 the 
Romans formed their province of Asia. The fickle 
Ephesians took part with Mithridates against the Ro- 
mans, and massacred the garrison: they had reason 
to be grateful for the unusual clemency of L. Cornelius 
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Sulla, who merely inflicted heavy fines upon the in- 
habitants. Thenceforward the city formed part of the 
Roman empire. While, about the epoch of the intro- 
duction of Christianity, the other cities of Asia Minor 
declined, Ephesus rose more and more. It owed its 
prosperity in part to the favor of its governors, for 
Lysimachus named the city Arsinoé in honor of his 
second wife, and Attalus Philadelphus furnished it 
with splendid wharves and docks ; in part to the favor- 
able position of the place, which naturally made it the 
emporium of Asia on this side the Taurus (Strabo, 
xiv, 641, 663), Under the Romans, Ephesus was the 
capital not only of Ionia, but of the entire province 
of Asia, and bore the honorable title of the jirst and 
greatest metropolis of Asia (Béckh, Corp. Inscript. Gree. 
2968-2992). The bishop of Ephesus in later times 
was the president of the Asiatic dioceses, with the 
rights and privileges of a patriarch (Eyagr. HistgEc- 
cles. iii, 6). Towards the end of the 11th century 
Ephesus experienced the same fate as Smyrna; and, 
after a brief occupation by the Greeks, it surrendered 
in 1308 to sultan Saysan, who, to prevent future in- 
surrections, removed most of the inhabitants to Tyri- 
zum, where they were massacred. 


Early Silver Coin of Ephesus. From the British Museum. 
Actual Size. Weight 17639 grains, 

2. Biblical Notices.—That Jews were established 
there in considerable numbers is known from J. osephus 
(Ant. xiv, 10, 11), and might be inferred from its mer- 
cantile eminence ; but it is also evident from Acts ii, 9; 
vi,9. In harmony with the character of Ephesus as a 
place of concourse and commerce, it is here, and here 
only, that we find disciples of John the Baptist explic- 
itly mentioned after the ascension of Christ (Acts 
Xvili, 25; xix, 3). The case of Apollos (xviii, 24) is 
an exemplification further of the intercourse between 
this place and Alexandria. The first seeds of Chris- 
tian truth were possibly sown at Ephesus immediately 
after the great Pentecost (Acts ii). Whatever pre- 
vious plans Paul may have entertained (xvi, 6), his, 
first visit was on his return from the second mission- 
ary circuit (xviii, 19-21), and his stay on that occa- 
sion was very short; nor is there any proof that he 
found any Christians at Ephesus, but he left there 
Aquila and Priscilla (ver. 19), who both then and at a 
later period (2 Tim. iv, 19) were of signal service. In 
Paul’s own stay of more than two years (xix, 8, 10; 
xx, 31), which formed the most important passage of 
his third circuit, and during which he labored, first in 
the synagogue (xix, 8), and then in the school of Ty- 
rannus (ver. 9), and also in private houses (xx, 20), 
and during which he wrote the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, we have the period of the chief evangel- 
ization of this shore of the Aigzan. The direct narra- 
tive in Acts six receives but little elucidation from 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, which was written after 
several years from Rome; but it is supplemented in 
some important particulars (especially as regards the 
apostle’s personal habits of self-denial, xx, 34) by the 
address at Miletus. This address shows that the 
Church at Ephesus was thoroughly organized under 
its presbyters. On leaving the city, the apostle left 
Timothy in charge of the Churck there (1 Tim. i, 3), 
a position which he seems to have retained for a con- 
siderable period, as we learn from the second epistle 
addressed te him. See Trmoruy. Among Paul’s 
other companions, two, Trophimus and Tychicus, were 
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natives of Asia (xx, 4), and the latter probably (2 
Tim. iv, 12), the former certainly (Acts xxi, 29), na- 
tives of Ephesus. In the same connection we ought 
to mention Onesiphorus (2 Tim. i, 16-18) and his 
household (iv, 19). On the other hand must be no- 
ticed certain specified Ephesian antagonists of the 
apostle, the sons of Sceva and his party (Acts xix, 
14), Hymeneus and Alexander (1 Tim. i, 20; 2 Tim. 
iv, 14), and Phygellus and Hermogenes (2 Tim. i, 15). 
See Paut. Ephesus is also closely connected with 
the apostle John, not only as being the scene (Rev. i, 
11; ii, 1) of the most prominent of the churches of the 
Apocalypse, but also in the story of his later life as 
given by Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. iii, 23, etc.). Accord- 
ing to a tradition which prevailed extensively in an- 
cient times, John spent many years in Ephesus, where 
he employed himself most diligently for the spread of 
thewGospel, and where he died at a very old age, and 
was buried. See JoHN (THE APOSTLE). Possibly 
his Gospels and Epistles were written here. There is 
a tradition that the mother of our Lord was likewise 
buried at Ephesus, as also Timothy. Some make John 
bishop of the Ephesian communities, while others as- 
cribe that honor to Timothy. In the book of Revela- 
tion (ii, 1) a favorable testimony is borne to the Chris- 
tian churches at Ephesus. Ignatius addressed one of 
his epistles to the Church of this place (77 éx«Anoia 
TH a&vopakapiorp, Ty obon tv "Ediow rice ’Aciac, 
Hefele, Pat. Apostol. p. 154), which held a conspicuous 
position during the early ages of Christianity, and was, 
in fact, the metropolis of the churches of this part of 
PAIsIOs 

3. Location.—Ephesus lay on the Aigxan coast, near- 
ly opposite the island of Samos, 320 stadia from Smyr- 
na (Strabo, xiv, 632). The ancient town seems to 
have been confined to the northern slope of Coressus 
(Herod. i, 26), but in the lapse of time tne inhabitants 
advanced farther into the plain, and thus a new town 
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sprang up around the temple (Strabo, xiv, 640). All 
the cities of Ionia were remarkably well situated for 
the growth of commercial prosperity (Herod. i, 142), 
and none more so than Ephesus. With a fertile neigh- 
borhood (Strabo, xiv, 637) and an excellent climate, 
it was also most conveniently placed for traffic with 
all the neighboring parts of the Levant. In the time 
of Augustus it was the great emporium of all the re- 
gions of Asia within the Taurus (Strabo, xiv, 950); its 
harbor (named Panormus), at the mouth of the Cay- 
ster, was elaborately constructed, though alluvial mat- 
ter caused serious hinderances both in the time of At- 
talus and in Paul’s own time (Tacitus, Ann. xvi, 23). 
The apostle’s life alone furnishes illustrations of its 
mercantile relations with Achaia on the W., Macedo- 
nia on the N., and Syria on the E. At the close of 
his second missionary circuit, he sailed across from 
Corinth to Ephesus (Acts xviii, 19), when on his way 
to Syria (Acts xviii, 21,22): some think that he once 
made the same short voyage over the A.gzan, in the 
opposite direction, at a later period. See CoRINTHIANS, 
First Ep. ro. On the third missionary circuit, be- 
sides the notice of the journey from Ephesus to Mace- 
donia (xix, 21; xx, 1), we have the coast voyage on 
the return to Syria given in detail (xx, xxi), and the 
geographical relations of this city with the islands 
and neighboring parts of the coast minutely indicated 
(xx, 15-17). To these passages we must add 1 Tim, 
i,3; 2 Tim. iv, 12, 20; though it is difficult to say con- 
fidently whether the journeys implied there were by 
land or by water. See likewise Acts xix, 27; xx, 1. 

As to the relations of Ephesus to the inland regions 
of the continent, these also are prominently brought 
before us in the apostle’s travels. The “ upper coasts” 
(ra dvwrepicad pion, Acts xix, 1), through which he 
passed when about to take up his residence in the city, 
were the Phrygian table-lands of the interior; and it 
was probably in the same district that on a previous 
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ect of preaching the Gospel in the district of Asia. 
Two great roads at least, in the Roman times, led east- 
ward from Ephesus; one through the passes of Tmo- 
lus to Sardis (Rev. iii, 1), and thence to Galatia and 
the N.E., the other round the extremity of Pactyas to 
Magnesia, and so up the valley of the Mxander to Ico- 
nium, whence the communication was direct to the 
Euphrates and to the Syrian Antioch. There seem 
to have been Sardian and Magnesian gates on the E. 
side of Ephesus corresponding to these roads respect- 
ively. There were also coast-roads leading north- 
wards to Smyrna, and southwards to Miletus. By 
the latter of these it is probable that the Ephesian eld- 
ers travelled when summoned to meet Paul at the lat- 
ter city (Acts xx,17,18). Part of the pavement of 
the Sardian road has been noticed by travellers under 
the cliffs of Gallesus. (See Leake’s Asia Minor, and 
Map.) 

Among the more marked physical features of the 
peninsula are the two large rivers, Hermus and Mzxan- 
der, which flow from a remote part of the interior west- 
ward to the Archipelago, Smyrna (Rev. ii, 8) being 
near the mouth of one, and Miletus (Acts xx, 17) of 
the other. Between the valleys drained by these two 
rivers is the shorter stream and smaller basin of the 
Cayster, called by the Turks Kutschuk-Mendere, or 
the Little Mander. Its upper level (often called the 
Caystrian meadows) was closed to the westward by 
the gorge between Gallesus and Pactyas, the latter of 
these mountains being a prolongation of the range of 
Messogis, which bounds the valley of the Meander on 
the north, the former more remotely connected with 
the range of Tmolus, which bounds the valley of the 
Hermus on the south. Beyond the gorge and towards 
the sea the valley opens out again into an alluvial flat 
(Herod. ii, 10), with hills rising abruptly from it. The 
plain is now about 5 miles in breadth, but formerly it 
must have been smaller, and some of the hills were 
once probably islands. Here Ephesus stood, partly on 
the level ground and partly on the hills. 

Of the hills, on which a large portion of the city 
was built, the two most important were Prion and Co- 
ressus, the latter on the S, of the plain, and being, in 
fact, almost a continuation of Pactyas, the former be- 
ing in front of Coressus and near it, though separated 
by a deep and definite valley. Further to the N.E. is 
another conspicuous eminence. It seems to be the 
hill mentioned by Procopius (De d4dif. y. i) as one on 
which a church dedicated to the apostle John was 
built; and its present name Ayasaluk is absurdly 
thought to have reference to him, and to be a corrup- 
tion of his traditionary title 6 dy.o¢g MedAoyoc. (See 
generally: Cellarii Notit. ii, 80.) 

4. Government.—It is well known that Asia was a 
proconsular province; and in harmony with this fact 
we find proconsuls (dv@U7arou, A. V. ‘‘ deputies’) spe- 
cially mentioned (Acts xix, 38), Nor is it necessary 
to inquire here whether the plural in this passage is 
generic, or whether the governors of other provinces 
were present in Ephesus at thetime. Again, we learn 
from Pliny (v, 81) that Ephesus was an assize-town 
(forum or conventus) ; and in the N.-T. narrative (Acts 
xix, 88) we find the court-days alluded to as actually 
being held (dyopator déyovrat, A. V. “ the law is open’’) 
during the uproar; though perhaps it is not absolutely 
necessary to give the expression this exact reference as 
to time (see Wordsworth in loc.). Ephesus itself was 
a ‘free city,’’ and had its own assemblies and its own 
magistrates. The senate (yepovala, or BovAy) is men- 
tioned not only by Strabo, but by Josephus (Ant. xiv, 
10, 25; xvi, 6, 4 and 7); and Luke, in the narrative 
before us, speaks of the Ojo (ver. 30, 33, AY. ee the 
people’’) and of its customary assemblies (Erpopip eK- 
cA\noia, ver. 39, A.V. ‘‘a lawful assembly’). That 
the tumultuary meeting which was gathered on the 
occasion in question should take place in the theatre 
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(ver. 29, 31) was nothing extraordinary. It was at a 
meeting in the theatre at Cesarea that Agrippa I re- 
ceived his death-stroke (Acts xii, 23), and in Greek 
cities this was often the place for large assemblies 
(Tacitus, Hist. ii, 80; Val. Max. ii, 2). We even find 
conspicuous mention made of one of the most impor- 
tant municipal officers of Ephesus, the ‘‘town-clerk”? 
(. V-) (yeaparetc), or keeper of the records, whom 
we know from other sources to have been a person of 
great influence and responsibility. It is remarkable 
how all these political and religious characteristics of 
Ephesus, which appear in the sacred narrative, are il- 
lustrated by inscriptions and coins. An dpyetov, or 
state-paper office, is mentioned on an inscription in 
Chishull. The yoapparevce frequently appears; so 
also the “Aoudoxar and avOizarot. Sometimes these 
words are combined in the same inscription; see, for 
instance, Béckh, Corp. Inscr. 2999, 2994, 2996. The 
later coins of Ephesus are full of allusions to the wor- 
ship of Diana in various aspects. The word vewkdoog 
(warden, A. V. ‘‘worshipper’’) is of frequent occur- 
rence. That which is given last below has also the 
word av6izaroc (proconsul, A.V. ‘‘deputy”); it ex- 
hibits an image of the temple, and, bearing as it does 
the name and head of Nero, it must have been struck 
about the time of Paul’s stay in Ephesus. The one 
immediately preceding it bears the name (Cusinius) 
of the acting yoapparede (‘‘town-clerk’’) at the time. 
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Bronze Coins of Ephesus. 


5. The Asiarchs. —Public games were connected 
with the worship of Diana at Ephesus. The month 
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of May was sacred to her. The uproar mentioned in 
the Acts very probably took place at this season. Paul 
was certainly at Ephesus about that time of the year 
(1 Cor. xvi, 8), and Demetrius might well be peculiar- 
ly sensitive if he found his trade failing at the time of 
greatest concourse. However this may be, the Asi- 
archs (‘Ac.dpya, A. V. “ chiefs of Asia’’) were pres- 
ent (Acts xix, 31). These were officers appointed, 
after the manner of the «diles at Rome, to preside 
over the games which were held in different parts of 
the province of Asia, just as other provinces had their 
Galatarchs, Lyciarchs, etc. 
quire the presence of these officers in turn. In the 
account of Polycarp’s martyrdom at Smyrna (Hefele, 
Pat. Apost. p. 286) an important part is played by the 
Asiarch Philip. It is a remarkable proof of the influ- 
ence which Paul had gained at Ephesus that the asi- 
archs took his side in the disturbance. See Dr. Words- 
worth’s note on Acts xix, 31. Comp. ASIARCH. 

6. Religion.—Conspicuous at the head of the harbor | 
of Ephesus was the great temple of Diana or Artemis, 
the tutelary divinity of the city. She was worshipped 
under the name of Artemis. There was more than one 
divinity which went by the name of Artemis, as the 
Arcadian Artemis, the Taurian Artemis, as well as the 
Ephesian Artemis. (See Dougti Analect. ii, 91; 
Miinter, Relig. d. Karthag. p. 53.) Her worship in this 
instance was said to have originated in an image that 
fell from heaven (dto7reréc, Acts xix, 35; comp. Clem. 
Alex. Protrept. p. 14; Wetstein in loc.), and believed 
to have been an object of reverence from the earliest | 
times (Pliny, xvi, 79). The material of which it was | 
composed is disputed, whether ebony, cedar, or other- 
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wise (see Spanheim, ad Callim. Dian. ver. 239). She | 
was represented as many-breasted (zoAtpacroc, mul- | 
timamia, see Gronovii Thesaur. vii; Zorn, Biblioth. | 
Antig. i, 439 sq.; Creuzer, Symbol. ii, 176 sq.), al- 
though different explanations are given of her figure 
in this respect. The following is the description given | 
by Mr. Falkener (Ephesus, p. 290, 291) of an antique | 
statue of the Ephesian Diana now in the Naples Mu- | 
seum: ‘ The circle round her 
head denotes the nimbus of | 
her glory; the griffins inside | 
of which express its brillian- 
cy. In her breast are the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, 
of which those seen in front 
are the ram, bull, twins, crab, | 
and lion; they are divided 
by the hours. Her necklace | 
is composed of acorns, the 
primeval food of man. Lions 
are on her arms to denote | 
her power, and her hands 
are stretched out to show | 
that she is ready to receive | 
all who come to her. Her 
body is covered with various 
beasts and monsters, as si- 
rens, sphinxes, and griffins, 
to show she is the source of 
nature, the mother of all 
things. Her head, hands, 
and feet are of bronze, while 
the rest of the statue is of al- 
abaster, to denote the ever- 
varying light and shade of 
the moon’s figure, . . . Like 
Rhea, she was crowned with 
turrets, to denote her domin- | 
ion over terrestrial objects.” 
It will be seen, from the figure given, that this last 
differed materially from the Diana, sister of Apollo, 
whose attributes are the bow, the quiver, the girt-up 
robe, and the hound; whose person is a model of fem- 


Ancient representation of 
‘Diana of the Ephesians.” 
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inine strength, ease, and grace, and whose delights 
were in the pursuits of the chase. See DIANA. 
Around the image of the goddess was erected, ac- 
cording to Callimachus (Hymn. in Dian. 248), her large 
and splendid temple. This building was raised (about 
B.C. 500) on immense substructions, in consequence 
of the swampy nature of the ground. The earlier 
temple, which had been begun before the Persian war, 
was burnt down in the night when Alexander the 
Great was born (B.C. 355), by an obscure person of 
the name of Eratostratus, who thus sought to transmit 
his name to posterity (Strabo, xiv, 640; Plutarch, 
Alex. 3; Solin, 43; Cicero, De Nat. Deor. ii, 27); and, 
as it seemed somewhat unaccountable that the goddess 
should permit a place which redounded so much to 
her honor to be thus recklessly destroyed, it was given 
out that Diana was so engaged with Olympias in aid- 
ing to bring Alexander into the world that.she had 
no time nor thought for any other concern. Ata sub- 
sequent period Alexander made an offer to rebuild the 
temple, provided he were allowed to inscribe his name 
on the front, which the Ephesians refused. Aided, 
however, by the whole of Asia Minor, they succeeded 
in erecting a still more magnificent temple, which the 
ancients have lavishly praised and placed among the 
seven wonders of the world. It took two hundred and 
twenty years to complete. Pliny (Hist. Nat. xxxvi, 
21), who has given a description of it, says it was 425 


| feet in length, 220 broad, and supported by 127 columns, 


each of which had been contributed by some prince, 
and were 60 feet high; 36 of them were richly carved. 
Chersiphron, the architect, presided over the under- 
taking, and, being ready to lay violent hands on him- 
self in consequence of his difficulties, was restrained 
by the command of the goddess, who appeared to him 
during the night, assuring him that she herself had 
accomplished that which had brought him to despair. 
The altar was the work of Praxiteles. The famous 
sculptor Scopas is said by Pliny to have chiselled one 
of the columns. Apelles, a native of the city, contrib- 
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uted a splendid picture of Alexander the Great. The 
rights of sanctuary, to the extent of a stadium in all 
directions round the temple, were also conceded, which, 
in consequence of abuse, the emperor Tiberius abolish- 
ed. The temple was built of cedar, cypress, white 
marble, and even gold, with which it glittered (Spanh. 
Observat. in Hymn. in Dian. 353), Costly and mag- 
nificent offerings of various kinds were made to the 
goddess and treasured in the temple, such as paintings, 
statues, etc., the value of which almost exceeded com- 
putation. The fame of the temple, of the goddess, and 
of the city itself, was spread not only through Asia, but 
the world, a celebrity which was enhanced and diffused 
the more readily because sacred games were practised 
there, which called competitors and spectators from ey- 
ery country. In style, too, this famous structure con- 
stituted an epoch in Greek art (Vitruv. iv, 1), since it 
was here first that the graceful Ionic order was perfect- 
ed. The magnificence of this sanctuary was a prov- 
erb throughout the civilized world (Philo Byz. Spect. 
Mund. 7). All these circumstances give increased 
force to the architectural allegory in the great epistle 
which Paul wrote in this place (1 Cor. iii, 9-17), to the 
passages where imagery of this kind is used in the 
epistles addressed to Ephesus (Ephes. ii, 19-22; 1 Tim. 
iii, 15; vi, 19; 2 Tim. ii, 19, 20), and to the words 
spoken to the Ephesian elders at Miletus (Acts xx, 
82). The temple was frequently used for the safe 
custogy of treasure. Of more questionable character 
was the privilege which, in common with some other 
Greek temples, it enjoyed of an asylum, within the 
limits of which criminals were safe from arrest (Stra- 
bo, xiv, 641; Plutarch, De ere al.c.3; Apollon. Eph. 
epist. 65). By Alexander this asylum was extended 
to a stadium, and by Mithridates somewhat further ; 
Mark Antony nearly doubled the distance; but the 
abuses hence arising became so mischievous, that Au- 
gustus was compelled to abolish the privilege, or at 
least restrict it to its ancient boundary. Among his 
other enormities, Nero is said to have despoiled the 
temple of Diana of much of its treasure. It continued 
to conciliate no small portion of respect till it was 
finally burnt by the Goths in the reign of Gallienus. 
(See Hirt, Der Tempel der Diana zu Ephesus, Berlin, 
1809.) 

The chief points connected with the uproar at Ephe- 
sus in the case of Paul (Acts xix, 23-41) are mention- 
ed in the articles DrANnA and Paur; but the following 
details must be added. In consequence of this devo- 
tion, the city of Ephesus was called vewkdpoc (ver. 35) 
or ‘“‘warden”’ of Diana (see Van Dale, Dissert. p. 309 ; 
Wolf and Kuindl, in loc.). This was a recognised ti- 
tle applied in such cases, not only to individuals, but 
to communities. Inthe instance of Ephesus, the term 
is abundantly found both on coins and on inscriptions. 
Its neocorate was, in fact, as the ‘‘town-clerk” said, 
proverbial. Another consequence of the celebrity of 
Diana’s worship at Ephesus was that a large manu- 
factory grew up there of portable shrines (vaoi, ver. 
24, the apidptpara of Dionys. Halicarn, ii, 2, and oth- 
er writers), which strangers purchased, and devotees 
carried with them on journeys or set up in their 
houses. Of the manufacturers engaged in this busi- 
ness, perhaps Alexander the ‘‘goppersmith’’ (6 yad- 
kevc, 2 Tim. iv, 14) was one. The case of Demetrius 
the “silversmith” (doyupomotoc in the Acts) is ex- 
plicit. He was alarmed for his trade when he saw 
the Gospel, under the preaching of Paul, gaining 
ground upon idolatry and superstition, and he spread 
a panic among the craftsmen of various grades, the 
reyvirc (ver. 24) or designers, and the zoyarar (v. 25) 

r common workmen, if this is the distinction between 
them. (See Schmid, Templa Demetrit argentci, Jena, 
1695; Wilisch, Naidva vett. Lips. 1716.) See Demu- 
TRIUS. 

6. Magical Arts.—Among the distinguished natives 
of Ephesus in the ancient world may be mentioned | 
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Apelles and Parrhasius, rivals in the art of painting 
Heraclitus, the man-hating philosopher, Hipponax a 
satirical poet, Artemidorus, who wrote a history and 
description of the earth. The claims of Ephesus, how- 
eyer, to the praise of originality in the prosecution of 
the liberal arts are but inconsiderable, and it must be 
content with the dubious reputation of having excelled 
in the refinements of a voluptuous and artificial civil- 
ization. With culture of this kind, a practical belief 
in and a constant use of those arts which pretend to 
lay open the secrets of nature, and arm the hand of 
man with supernatural powers, have generally been 
found conjoined. Accordingly, the Ephesian multi- 
tude were addicted to sorcery; indeed, in the age of 
Jesus and his apostles, adepts in the occult sciences 
were numerous; they travelled from country to coun- 
try, and were found in great numbers in Asia, deceiy- 
ing the credulous multitude and profiting by their ex- 
pectations. They were sometimes Jews, who referred 
their skill and even their forms of proceeding to Sol- 
omon, who is still regarded in the East as head or 
prince of magicians (Josephus, Ant. viii, 2,5; Acts viii, 
9; xiii, 6,8). In Asia Minor Ephesus had a high rep- 
utation for magical arts (Ortlob, De Ephes. Libris com- 
bustis, Lips. 1708). This also comes conspicuously into 
view in Luke’s narrative (Acts xix, 11-20). The pe- 
culiar character of Paul’s miracles uvapec ob rac 
Tuxovoac, ver. 11) would seem to have been intended 
as antagonistic to the prevalent superstition. The 
books mentioned as being burned by their possessors 
in consequence of his teaching were doubtless books 
of magic. How extensively they were in use may be 
learned from the fact that ‘‘the price of them’ was 
“ fifty thousand pieces of silyer’’ (more than $30,000). 
Very celebrated were the Ephesian letters (Epeova 
ypdpysara), which appear to have been a sort of mag- 
ical formule written on paper or parchment, designed 
to be fixed as amulets on different parts of the body, 
such as the hands and the head (Plut. Sym. vii; Lake- 
macher, Obs. Philol. ii, 126; Deyling, Observ. iii, 355). 
Erasmus (Adag. Cent. ii, 578) says that they were cer- 
tain signs or marks which rendered their possessor vic- 
torious in every thing. Eustathius (ad Hom. Odys. x, 
694) states an opinion that Croesus, when on his funer- 
al pile, was very much benefited by the use of them ; 
and that when a Milesian and an Ephesian were wrest- 
ling in the Olympic games, the former could gain no 
advantage, as the latter had Ephesian letters bound 
round his heel; but, these being discovered and re- 
moved, he lost his superiority, and was thrown thirty 
times. The faith in these mystic syllables continued, 
more or less, till the sixth century (see the Life of Al- 
exander of Tralles, in Smith’s Dict. of Class. Biog. s. 
y.). We should enter on doubtful ground if we were 
to speculate on the Gnostic and other errors which 
grew up at Ephesus in the later apostolic age, and 
which are foretold in the address at Miletus, and indica- 
ted in the epistle to the Ephesians, and more distinct- 
ly in the epistles to Timothy. See Currous Arts. 
7. Modern Remains.—The ruins of Ephesus lie two 
short days’ journey from Smyrna, in proceeding from 
which towards the south-east the traveller passes the 
pretty village of Sedekuy; and two hours and a half 
onwards he comes to the ruined village of Danizzi, on 
a wide, solitary, uncultivated plain, beyond which sev- 
eral burial-grounds may be observed; near one of 


| these, on an eminence, are the supposed ruins of Ephe- 


sus, consisting of shattered walls, in which some pil- 
lars, architraves, and fragments of marble have been 
built. The soil of the plain appears rich. It is cov- 
ered with a rank, burnt-up vegetation, and is every- 
where deserted and solitary, though bordered by plc- 
turesque mountains. A few corn-fields are scattered 
along the site of the ancient city, which is marked by 
some large masses of shapeless ruins and stone walls, 
Towards the sea extends the ancient port, a pestilen- 
tial marsh. Along the slope of the mountain and over 
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the plain are scattered fragments of masonry and de- 
tached ruins, but nothing can now be fixed upon as 
the great temple of Diana. There are some broken 
columns and capitals of the Corinthian order of white 
marble; there are also ruins of a theatre, consisting 
of some circular seats and numerous arches, supposed 
to be the one in which Paul was preaching when in- 
terrupted by shouts of ‘ Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians.” The ruins of this theatre present a wreck of 
immense grandeur, and the original must have been 
of the largest and most imposing dimensions. Its form 
alone can now be spoken of, for every seat is removed, 
and the proscenium is a hill of ruins. A splendid cir- 
cus (Fellows’s Reports, p. 275) or stadium remains toler- 
ably entire, and there are numerous piles of buildings, 
seen alike at Pergamus and Troy as well as here, by 
some called gymnasia, by others temples; by others 
again, with more propriety, palaces. They all came 
with the Roman conquest. No one but a Roman em- 
peror could haye conceived such structures. In Italy 
they have parallels in Adrian’s villa near Tivoli, and 
perhaps in the pile upon the Palatine. Many other 
walls remain to show the extent of the buildings of 
the city, but no inscription or ornament is to be found, 
cities having been built out of this quarry of worked 
marble. The ruins of the adjoining town, which arose 
about four hundred years ago, are entirely composed 
of materials from Ephesus. There are a few huts 
within these ruins (about a mile and a half from Ephe- 
sus), which still retain the name of the parent city, 
Asaluk—a Turkish word, which is associated with the 
same idea as Ephesus, meaning the City of the Moon 
(Fellows). A-church dedicated to St. John is thought 
to have stood near, if not on the site of the present 
mosque. Arundeil (Discovertes, ii, 253) conjectures 
that the gate, called the Gate of Persecution, and large 
masses of brick wall which lie beyond it, are parts of 
this celebrated church, which was fortified during the 
great Council of Ephesus. The tomb of St. John was 
in or under his church, and the Greeks have a tradi- 
tion of a sacred dust arising every year, on his festival, 
from the tomb, possessed of miraculous virtues: this 
dust they term manna. Not far from the tomb of 
St. John was that of Timothy. The tomb of Mary 
and the seven zaudia (boys, as the Synaxaria calls the 
Seven Sleepers) are found in an adjoining hill. At 
the back of the mosque, on the hill, is the sunk ground- 
plan of a small church, still much venerated by the 
Greeks. The sites of two others are shown at Asalik. 


There is also a building, called the Prison of St. Paul, | 


constructed of large stones without cement. The sit- 
uation of the temple is doubtful, but it probably stood 
where certain large masses remain on the low ground, 
full in view of the theatre. The disappearance of the 
temple may easily be accounted for, partly by the 
rising of the soil, and partly by the incessant use of 
its materials for medixval buildings. Some of its col- 
umns are said to be in St. Sophia at Constantinople, 
and even in the cathedrals of Italy. 

Though Ephesus presents few traces of human life, 
and little but scattered and mutilated remains of its 
ancient grandeur, yet the environs, diversified as they 
are with hill and dale, and not scantily supplied with 
wood and water, present many features of great beau- 
ty. Arundell (ii, 244) enumerates a great variety of 
trees, which he saw in the neighborhood, among which 
may be specified groves of myrtle near Ephesus. He 


also found heath in abundance, of two varieties, and | 


saw there the common fern, which he met with in no 
other part of Asia Minor. Dr. Chandler (p. 150, 4to) 
gives a striking description of Ephesus, as he found it 
on his visit in 1764: ‘‘ Its population consisted of a few 
Greek peasants, living in extreme wretchedness, de- 
pendence, and insensibility, the representatives of an 
illustrious people, and inhabiting the wreck of their 
greatness—some the substructure of the glorious edi- 
fices which they raised; some beneath the vaults of 
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the stadium, once the crowded scene of their diver- 
sions; and some in the abrupt precipice, in the sepul- 
chres which received their ashes. Such are the pres- 
ent citizens of Ephesus, and such is the condition to 
which that renowned city has been reduced. It was 
a ruinous place when the emperor Justinian filled Con- 
stantinople with its statues, and raised the church of 
St. Sophia on its columns. Its streets are obscured 
and overgrown. <A herd of goats was driven to it for 
shelter from the. sun at noon, and a noisy flight of 
crows from the quarries seemed to insult its silence. 
We heard the partridge call in the area of the theatre 
and of the stadium. The pomp of its heathen worship 
is no longer remembered ; and Christianity, which was 
then nursed by apostles, and fostered by general coun- 
cils, barely lingers on, in an existence hardly visible.” 
However much the Church at Ephesus may (Rey. ii, 
2), in its earliest days, have merited praise for its 
‘““ works, labor, and patience,”’ yet it appears soon to 
have “‘left its first love,’’ and to have received in vain 
the admonition—‘‘ Remember, therefore, from whence 
thou art fallen, and repent and do the first works; or 
else I will come unto thee quickly, and will remove 
thy candlestick out of his place, except thou repent.” 
If any repentance was produced by this solemn warn- 
ing, its effects were not durable, and the place has long 
since offered an evidence of the truth of prophecy, and 
the certainty of the divine threatenings, as well as a 
melancholy subject for thought to the contemplative 
Christian. Its fate is that of the once- flourishing 
seven churches of Asia: its fate is that of the entire 
country—a garden has become a desert. Busy cen- 
tres of civilization, spots where the refinements and 
delights of the age were collected, are now a prey to 
silence, destruction, and death. Consecrated first of 
all to the purposes of idolatry, Ephesus next had Chris- 
tian temples almost rivalling the pagan in splendor, 
wherein the image of the great Diana lay prostrate be- 
fore the cross; and, after the lapse of some centuries, 
Jesus gave place to Mohammed, and the crescent glit- 
tered on the dome of the recently Christian church. 
A few more scores of years, and Ephesus had neither 
temple, cross, crescent, nor city, but was ‘“‘a desolation, 
a dry land, and a wilderness.”” Even the sea has re- 
tired from the scene of devastation, and a pestilential 
morass, covered with mud and rushes, has succeeded 
to the waters which brought up ships laden with mer- 
chandise from every part of the known world. (See 
Herod. i, 26; ii, 1448; Livy, i, 45; Pausanias, vii, 2,4; 
Philo Byz. de 7 Orb. Mirac. ; Creuzer, Symbol. ii, 13; 
Hassel, Hrdbeschr. ii, 132.)—Smith, s. v.; Kitto, s. v.; 
Fairbairn, s. v. 

7. Literature.—The site of ancient Ephesus has been 
visited and examined by many travellers during the 
last 200 years, and descriptions, more or less copi- 
ous, haye been given by Pococke, Tournefort, Spon 
and Wheler, Chandler, Poujoulat, Prokesch, Beaujour, 
Schubert, Arundell (Seven Churches, Lond. 1828, p. 26), 
Fellows (Asia Minor, Lond. 1839, p. 274), and Hamil- 
ton. The fullest accounts are, among the older tray- 
ellers, in Chandler (Travels, Oxford, 1775, p. 131), and 
among the more recent, in Hamilton (Researches, Lond, 
1842, ii, 22). Some views are given in the second vol- 
ume of the Jonian Antiquities, published by the Dilet- 
tanti Society. Leake, in his Asia Minor (Lond. 1824, 
p. 258, 346), has a discussion on the dimensions and 
style of the temple. In Kiepert’s Hellas is a map, 
more or less conjectural, the substance of which will 
be found in Smith’s Dict. of Class. Geog. s. y. Ephesus. 
The latest and most complete work is Falkener’s Ephe- 
sus and the Temple of Diana (London, 1862, 8vo). A 
railway now renders Ephesus accessible from Smyrnag 
(Pressensé, Land of Gospel, p. 215). To the works 
above referred to must be added Perry, De rebus Ephe- 
storum (Gitt. 1837), a slight sketch; Guhl, Ephesiaca 
(Berl. 1843), a very elaborate work, although his plans 
are mostly from Kiepert; Hemsen’s Paulus (Gott. 
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1830), which contains a good chapter on Ephesus; 
Biscoe, On the Acts (Oxf. 1829), p. 274-285; Mr. Aker- 
man’s paper on the Coins phesus in the Trans. of 
the Numismatic Soc. 1841; Gronovius, Antig. Gree. vii, 
887-401; and an article by Ampére in the Rev. des 
Deux Mondes for Jan. 1842. . Other monographs are 
Anon. Acta Paul cum Ephesiis (Helmst. 1768) ; Zpi- 
nus, De duplict bapt. disctp. Ephesinor. (Altorf, 1719) ; 
Benner, De bapt. Ephesiorum in nomen Christi (Giess. 
1733); Bircherode, De cultu Diane Ephes. (Hafn. 1723) ; 
Conrad, Acta Pauli Ephes. (Jena, 1710); Deyling, De 
tumultu a Demetrio (in his Obss. sacr. iii, 362 sq.) ; Le- 
derlin, De templis Diane Ephesiorum (Argent. 1714) ; 
Schurzfleish, De literis Ephesior. (Viteb. 1698) ; Siber, 
De weougyia Ephesiorum (Viteb. 1685) ; Wallen, Acta 
Pauli Ephes. (Gryph. 1783); Stickel, De Ephesiis literis 


lingue Semitice vindicandis (Jen. 1860). See Epus- 
SIANS, EPISTLE TO. 
EPHESUS, Genprat Councit or. The third 


cecumenical council, convoked by the emperor Theo- 
dosius II, was held at Ephesus in 431, upon the contro- 
versy raised by Nestorius, bishop of Constantinople, 
who objected to the application of the title of O¢o- 
rokoc to the Virgin Mary. For the circumstances 
which led to the convocation of this council, see the 
articles Nestorius, NesTorr1Ans, PELAcius. Celes- 
tine, the pope, not seeing fit to attend in person, sent 
three legates, Arcadius and Projectus, bishops, and 
Philip, a priest. Among the first who arrived at the 
council was Nestorius, with a numerous body of fol- 
lowers, and accompanied by Ireneus, a nobleman, his 
friend and protector. Cyril of Alexandria also, and 
Juvenal of Jerusalem came, accompanied by about fif- 
ty of the Egyptian bishops; Memnon of Ephesus had 
brought together about forty of the bishops within his 
jurisdiction; and altogether more than two hundred 
bishops were present. Candidianus, the commander 
of the forces in Ephesus, attended, by order of the em- 
peror, to keep peace and order; but by his conduct he 
greatly favored the party of Nestorius. The day ap- 
pointed for the opening of the council was June 7th ; 
but John of Antioch, and the other bishops from Syria 
and the East not having arrived, it was delayed till 
the 22d of the same month. At the first session of the 
council (June 22), before the Greek and Syrian bishops 
had arrived, Cyril and the bishops present condemned 
the doctrines of Nestorius, and deposed and excommu- 
nicated him. This sentence was signed by one hun- 
dred and ninety-eight bishops, according to Tillemont, 
and by more than two hundred according to Fleury ; 
it was immediately made known to Nestorius, and 
published in the public places. At the same time, no- 
tice of it was sent to the clergy and people of Constan- 
tinople, with a recommendation to them to secure the 
property of the Church for the successor of the de- 
prived Nestorius. As soon, however, as Nestorius had 
received notice of this sentence, he protested against 
it, and all that had passed at the council, and forward- 
ed to the emperor an account of what had been done, 
setting forth that Cyril and Memnon, refusing to wait 
for John and the other bishops, had hurried matters 
on in a tumultuous and irregular way. 
of June twenty-seven Syrian bishops arrived, chose 

John of Antioch for their president, and deposed Cyril 

jn their turn. In August, count John, who had been 

sent by Theodosius, arrived at Ephesus, and directed 

the bishops of both synods to meet him on the follow- 

ing day. Accordingly, John of Antioch and Nestorius 

attended with their party, and Cyril with the ortho- 

dox; but immediately a dispute arose between them, 

the latter contending that Nestorius should not be 

present, while the former wished to exclude Cyril. 

Upon this, the count, to quiet the dispute, gave both 

Cyril and Nestorius into custody, and then endeavor- 

ed, but in vain, to reconcile the two parties, And thus 

matters seemed as far from a settlement as ever. The 

emperor at last permitted the fathers of the council to | 


On the 27th | 
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send to him eight deputies, while the Orientals or Syr- 
ians, on their part, sent as many. The place of meet- 
ing was Chalcedon, whither the emperor proceeded 
and spent five days in listening to the arguments on 
both sides; and here the Council of Ephesus may, in 
fact, be said to have terminated. Nothing is known 
of what passed at Chalcedon, but the event shows that 
Theodosius sided with the Catholics, since upon his 
return to Constantinople he ordered, by a letter, the 
Catholic deputies to come there, and to proceed to con- 
secrate a bishop in the place of Nestorius, whom he 
had already ordered to leave Ephesus, and to confine 
himself to his monastery near Antioch. Afterwards 
he directed that all the bishops at the council, includ- 
ing Cyril and Memnon, should return to their respect- 
ive dioceses. The judgment of this council was at 
once approved by the whole Western Church, and by 
far the greater part of the East, and was subsequently 
confirmed by the @cumenical Council of Chalcedon, 
consisting of six hundred and thirty bishops. Even 
John of Antioch and the Eastern bishops very soon ac- 
knowledged it. But Nestorius protested to the last 
that he did not hold the heretical opinions anathema- 
tized by the council. See Nesrorius. 

Of the other councils of Ephesus, the following are 
all that need be mentioned: 1, in 245 (?), against the 
Patropassian Noetus; 2, in 400, under Chrysostom, 
where Heraclidus was consecrated bishop of Ephesus, 
and six simoniacal bishops deposed; and the Ros- 
BER Councin (see next article).—Landon, Manual of 
Councils, p. 235; Mansi, Cone. iv, 1212, 1320, et al.; 
Gieseler, Ch. History, § 88; Neander, Church Hist. ii, 
468 sq.; Murd. Mosheim, Church Hist. i, 358; Palmer, 
On the Church, i, 385 sq. ; Cunningham, Historical The- 
ology, i, 328 sq. ; Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, ii, 161 sq. ; 
Smith, Tables of Church History; Christian Examin- 
er, liv, 49. 

EPHESUS, Rosser Councin oF (atvodoc Ayarpt- 
kh, latrocinium Ephesinum), the so-called second gen- 
eral council at Ephesus, A.D, 449. Eutyches (q. v.), 
whom Flayianus, bishop of Constantinople, had in the 
preceding year deposed on account of heretical opin- 
ions, appealed to a general council, at which the patri- 
archs of Rome, Alexandria, Jerusalem, Thessalonica, 
and other heads of the Church should be present, and 
prevailed upon the emperor to convoke the council im- 
mediately. Theodosius wrote to Dioscorus, bishop of 


| Alexandria, desiring him to attend at Ephesus on the 


1st of August, with ten metropolitan and as many 
Egyptian bishops, and no more, in order to inquire 
into a question of faith in dispute between Flavianus 
and Eutyches, and to remove from the Church the fa- 
vorers of Nestorius. In the same manner he wrote to 
other bishops, always fixing the same number of me- 
tropolitans and bishops, and especially forbidding 
Theodoret to leave his diocese. He sent his own offi- 
cers, Elpidus and Eulogius, with authority to provide 
such troops as they might deem necessary, in order to 
carry into effect what might be required. The bish- 
ops who had sat in judgment upon Eutyches at the 
council held by Flavianus at Constantinople in 448 
were present at the council, but were allowed to take 
no part in the debates, and Dioscorus was allowed to 
take the lead in everything relating to the council. 
The council met August 8, and about 130 bishops at- 
tended. Dioscorus and his party ruled throughout ; 
Eutyches was declared orthodox, and re-established in 
his priesthood and office of abbot; and sentence of 
deposition was pronounced upon Flavianus. Flavia- 
nus appealed from this decision to the bishop of Rome, 
whose legate, Hilary, boldly opposed the sentence ; at 
the same time many of the bishops on their knees 1m- 
plored Dioscorus to reconsider the matter; but he, de- 
termined to carry it throwgh, cried out for the impe- 
rial officers, upon which the proconsul Proclus entered, 
followed by a band of soldiers, armed with swords and 
sticks, and carrying chains, who by threats and blows 
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compelled the bishops to sign the sentence of deposi- 
tion. This, at last, ninety-six of them did, many, 
however, being first severely wounded; Flavianus 
himself was treated with cuch excessive violence that 
he died of the injuries he had received within three 
days; it is said that Dioscorus jumped upon him as he 
lay upon the ground, and that Barsumas and the monks 
kicked him with the utmost brutality. To the con- 
demnation of Flavianus that of Eusebius of Doryleum 
was added, which ended the first session ; after which 
the legate Hilary, dreading fresh scenes of violence, 
fled secretly to Rome. In the following sessions The- 
odoret of Tyre was deposed, also Domnus of Antioch 
and Ibas of Edessa; after which Dioscorus departed, 
and the bishops withdrew from Ephesus. Thus ended 
the civodog Ayorouch, as the Greeks justly named this 
disgraceful assembly, in which violence and injustice 
were carried on to the utmost excess.—Landon, J/an- 
ual of Councils, p. 236; Mansi, Concil. vi, 588 et al. ; 
Neander, Ch. Hist. ii, 509 sq.; Gieseler, Ch. Hist. § 89 ; 
Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, ii, 350 sq. ; Schaff, Church 
Hist. ii, 348; iii, 738; Hagenbach, fist. of Doctrines, 
i, 278; Herzog, Real-Encyklopddie, iv, 81; Wetzer und 
Welte, Kirchen-Lez. iii, 610; Lewald, Die sogenannte 
Réaubersynode, in Ulgen’s Zeitschrift fir d. histor. The- 
ol. 1838, p. 39. See Dioscorvs. 


Eph’lal (Heb. £phlal’, DOEN, judicator ; Sept. 
’Opdad v.r.’Agap\, Vulg. Ophlal), son of Zabad and 
father of Obed, of the lineage of Sheshan, of Judah (1 

Chron. ii, 37). B.C. post 1618. 


B’phod (Heb. Ephod’, 75N, an ephod [q. v.]; 
Sept. Ovid v. r. Youpi, Vulg. Ephod), the father of 


Hanniel, which latter, as head of the tribe of Manas- | 


seh, was one of the men appointed to assist Joshua and 
Eleazar in the apportionment of the land of Canaan 
(Num. xxxiy, 23). B.C. ante 1618. 

Ephod (i5® [rarely SDN], ephod’, twice [Exod. 
xxviii, 8; xxxix, 5] in the fem. NIDN, aphuddah’, 
something girt; éxwpuic, Ecclus. xlv, 8), a sacred vest- 
ment originally appropriate to the high-priest (Exod. 
Xxviii, 4), but afterwards worn by ordinary priests 
Sam. xxii, 18), and deemed characteristic of the office 
(1 Sam. ii, 28; xiv, 3; Hos. iii, 4). A kind of ephod 
was worn by Samuel (1 Sam. ii, 18), and by David 
when he brought the ark to Jerusalem (2 Sam. vi, 14; 
1 Chron. xy, 27); it differed from the priestly ephod 
in material, being made of ordinary linen (73), where- 
as the other was of fine linen (WW); it is noticeable 
that the Sept. does not give érwpic or Edodd in the 
passages last quoted, but terms of more general im- 
port, orod1 &adXoe, cron) Bvocivyn. Attached to the 
ephod of the high-priest was the breast-plate with the 
Urim and Thummim; this was the ephod by eminence, 
which Abiathar carried off (1 Sam. xxiii, 6) from the 
tabernacle at Nob (1 Sam. xxi, 9), an@ which David 
consulted (1 Sam. xxiii, 9; xxx,7). The importance 
of the ephod as the receptacle of the breast-plate led 
to its adoption in the idolatrous forms of worship in- 
stituted in the time of the judges (Judg. viii, 27; xvii, 
5; xviii, 14.sq.). The amount of gold used by Gideon 
in making his ephod (Judg. viii, 26) has led Gesenius 
(Thesaur. p. 135), after Vatke (Bibl. Theol. i, 267), fol- 
lowing the Peshito version, to give the word the mean- 
ing of an idol-image, as though that, and not the priest, 
was clothed with the ephod: but there is no evidence 
that the idol was so invested, nor does such an idea 
harmonize with the general use of the ephod. Idols 
of wood were often thus overlaid with plates of gold 
or silver, and are probably alluded to in Judg. xvii, 5; 
xviii, 17-20; Hos. iii,4; Isa. xxx, 22. The ephod it- 
self, however, would require a considerable amount of 
gold (Exod. xxviii, 6 sq.; xxxix, 2 sq.), but certainly 
not so large a sum as is stated to have been used by 
Gideon; may we not therefore assume that to make 
an ephod implied the introduction of a new system of 
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worship with its various accessories, such as the gra- 
ven image, which seems, e the prominence assign- 
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The Sacerdotal Ephod, according to Braun (De vest. sacerd. 
ii, 478). 

A, Front view; P. the hack, ania but without the straps, 
clasps, or space for the pectoral: together they constituted 
the two folds or leaves 772") of which it was composed, 
united over the shoulders. : 

a, a. The two shoulder-pieces (M1EMD). 

b, b. The belt q@um, or two bands for girding it on. 

ce, ¢. The two golden rings (M42 =~) for fastening the bottom 
of the breastplate. 

d,d. The two bezels or settings mizarina ; A. V. ‘ouches”), 


each with its memorial gem (Mw, ““onyx stone’) en- 
graved with six of the tribal names; serving also as clasps 
or buttons for fastening the shoulder-pieces together, and 
likewise as attachments for the gold chains on the upper 
corners of the breast-plate. 

e. The vacant space, a span wide (7@ dcaxévo mepitunia om- 


Gauiis), left for the insertion of the gemmed breast-plate, ac- 
cording to Josephus (A nt. iii, 7, 5). 


EPHPHATHA 


ed to it in Judg. xviii, 31, to represent the Urim and 
Thummim, the molten image, and the Teraphim (xvii, 
4, 5), and would require a large consumption of met- 
al? The ephod was worn over the tunic and outer 
garment or pallium (Exod. xxviii, 31; xxix, 5), with- 
out sleeves, and divided below the armpits into two 
parts or halves, of which one was in front, covering 
the breast and belly, and the other behind, covering 
the back. These were joined above on the shoulders 
by clasps or buckles of gold and precious stones, and 
reached down to the middle of the thighs; they were 
also made fast by a belt around the body (Exod. xviii, 
6-12). The ancient Egyptian priests appear to have 
been arrayed in white garments of the same materials. 
The hierogrammat, or sacred scribe, especially wore, 
over the kelt or apron (corresponding to the Jewish 
sacerdotal ‘* breeches”. or drawers) which constituted 
the universal nether undergarment, a loose upper robe 
with full sleeves, which in all cases was of the finest 
linen, and was secured by a girdle round the loins. 
Sometimes a priest who offered incense was clad in 
like manner. At other times the priests wore, in ad- 


dition to the apron, a shirt with short tight sleeves, 
over which was thrown a loose robe, leaving the right 
See 
wR 


arm exposed (Wilkinson, Ancient Egypt. i, 334). 
HiGu-priesr. 
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One of the two obtained by Gen. 
Reynier, when in Kgypt with the French expedition, from 
the Arabs at Sakkarab, who said they had found them in a 


Ancient Egyptian Tunic. 


hole filled with sand. ‘This is three feet square, shaped ex- 
actly like a modern shit, but having patches of embroidery 
sewed upon the arms, shoulders, down the neck, and on the 
corners. The material is probably linen, The seams are 
covered with edging, the sleeves are bound, and the hole for 
the neck has strings for drawing it closer (Kyyptian Antiq. 
ii, 119), Its resemblance to the Jewish ephod is very strik- 
ing, especially if, as Josephus says (wé sup.), the latter had 
sleeves. 


Eph’phatha (¢¢aSa, a Grecized form of the 
Syro-Chaldee imperative MPM or MOSS, strictly 
MM|DMxX, meaning le opened, as it is immediately in- 
terpreted), an exclamation uttered by Christ in curing 
the deaf-mute (Mark vii, 34). 
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Ephraem Manuscript (Copex Eprrarmr, usu- 
ally designated as C. of the New Test.), a very impor- 
tant uncial palimpsest, which 
derives its name from haying 
been (about the 12th century) 
rewritten over with a portion 
of the Greek works of Ephra- 
em the Syrian (q. v.). It 
seems to have been brought 
from the East by Andrew 
John Lascar, at whose death 
(A.D. 1535) it passed into the 
hands of cardinal Nicolas Ri- 
dolfi, and thence, through Pie- 
tro Strozzi, into the posses- 
sion of Catharine de Medici, 
who deposited it in the Royal 
Library at Paris, where it 
still remains (numbered MS. 
9). The old Greek writing, 


‘atnotov’ Wa éEpavepwOn ev capke. EdikKawwOn ev mvi.); the 


| tHv yv@ouv hwaptov. 


Z which is barely legible (hay- 
bic — ing been partly effaced to 

é) E & make room for the later mat- 

— = > ter) contains portions of the 
( Oi, gs Sept. version of the O. 2. on 
e Z os 64 leaves, and fragments 
S = ve (enumerated in Scrivener’s 
= a ~~ 8 Introd. p. 94 note) of every 

Yo £2 part of the N. T. on 145 

Es Lg ‘= leaves. It is elegantly writ- 

: © 3 ten, very much resembling 

WA Que = E in form and arrangement of 

=. && <5 the books and general ap- 


pearance the Codex Alexan- 
drinus, and has but one col- 
umn on a page, consisting of 
40 to 46 lines, The charac- 
ters vary in size, are some- 
what elaborate, and haye the 
characteristics of the Alex- 
andrian recension, and of the 
5th century. The Ammoni- 
an sections stand in the mar- 
gin, but not the Eusebian 
canons; the latter, perhaps, 
having been washed out, as 
they were usually in red ink. 
There are no chapter divis- 
ions, and but few punctua- 
tion marks. Traces of at 
least three later correctors 
may be discovered ; the first, 
perhaps of the 6th century, 
inserted many accents, and 
the rough breathing ; by him 
or the third hand (whose 
changes are but few), small 
crosses were interpolated as 
stops; the second reyiser, not 
earlier than the 9th century, 
appears to have clumsily add- 
ed the ecclesiastical notes in 
the margin. A chemical 
preparation, applied to the 
MS. at the instance of Fleck 
in 1834, though it revived 
much that was before illegi- 
ble, has defaced the vellum 
with stains of various color. 
The older writing was first 
noticed by Peter Allix near- 
ly two centuries ago; Vari- 
ous readings extracted from 
it were communicated by 
Boivin to Kuster, who published them in his edition 
of Mill’s N. T., 1711. A complete collation of the N.- 
{. portion was first made by Wetstein 1n 1716, for 
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Bentley’s projected edition, and used by Wetstein in 
his own Greek Test. of 1751-2. In 1843 Tischendorf 
published the N.-T. part fully, and the O. T. in 1845, 
in a splendid and accurate form, page for page and 
line for line, in capital but not fac-simile letters, with 
valuable prolegomena, etc.—Tregelles, in Horne’s /n- 
trod. iv, 166 sq.; Christian Remembrancer, Oct. 1862 ; 
Tischendorf, Nov. Test. Gr. 7th edit. p. exlix sq. See 
Manuscripts, BrBLicaL. 


E’phraim (Heb. Ephra’yim, 5775X, a dual form ; 
Gesenius suggests =twin-land; Fiirst derives from a 
sing. "MDR="D, fruitful; Sept.’E¢oatu), the name 
of a man (including the tribe and tract named from 
him, with other kindred objects), and of one or two 
other places. Our account of them is in a large meas- 
ure compiled from the articles in Kitto and Smith. 

1. (Josephus Greecizes ’Epoaitpnc, Ant. ii, 7,4.) The 
second son of Joseph by Asenath, the daughter of Pot- 
ipherah (Gen. xlvi, 20), born during the seven years 
of plenteousness (B.C. cir. 1878), and an allusion to 
this is possibly latent in the name, though it may also 
allude to Joseph’s increasing family: ‘‘ The name of 
the second he called Ephraim (i. e. double fruitful- 
ness)for God hath caused me to be fruitful (7250, 
hiphrant) in the land of my affliction” (Gen. xli, 52). 
Josephus (Ant. ii, 6, 1) gives the derivation of the 
name somewhat differently — ‘‘ Restorer, because he 
was restored to the freedom of his forefathers” (a7ro- 
OwWove .. . Ove TO ArodoPHva). The first incident 
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in his history, as well as that of his elder brother Ma- | 


nasseh, is the blessing of the grandchildren by Jacob, 
Gen. xlviii—a passage on the age and genuineness of 
which the severest criticism has cast no doubt (Tuch, 
Genesis, p. 548; Ewald, Gesch. Isr. i, 534, note). Like 
his own father, on an occasion not dissimilar, Jacob’s 
eyes were dim so that he could not see (xlviii, 10; 
comp. xxvii, 1). The intention of Joseph was evi- 
dently that the right hand of Jacob should convey its 
ampler blessing to the head of Manasseh; his first-born, 
and he had so arranged the young men. But the re- 
sult was otherwise ordained. Jacob had been him- 
self a younger brother, and his words show plainly 
that he had not forgotten this, and that his sympa- 
thies were still with the younger of his two grand- 
children. He recalls the time when he was flying 
with the birthright from the vengeance of Esau; the 
day when, still a wanderer, God Almighty had ap- 
peared to him at ‘‘Luz in the land of Canaan,” and 
blessed him in words which foreshadowed the name of 
Ephraim (“T will make thee fruitful,” 47572, ma- 
phreka, Gen. xlviii, 4; ‘Be thou fruitful,” MB, pe- 
veh, XXxv, 11; both from the same root as the name 
Ephraim) ; the still later day when the name of 
Ephrath (comp. Ewald, Gesch. i, 493, n.) became bound 
up with the sorest trial of his life (xlviii, 7; xxxv, 16). 
See Epnramure. Thus, notwithstanding the pre- 
arrangement and the remonstranee of Joseph, for the 
second time in that family, the younger brother was 
made greater than the elder—Ephraim was set before 
Manasseh (slviii, 19, 20). Ephraim would appear at 
that time to have been about twenty-one years old 
(comp. Gen. xlvii, 28). Before Joseph’s death Ephra- 
im’s family had reached the third generation (Gen. ], 
23), and it may have been about this time that the af- 
fray mentioned in 1 Chron. vii, 21, occurred, when 
some of the sons were killed on a plundering expedi- 
tion. along the sea-coast to rob the cattle of the men 
of Gath, and when Ephraim named a son Beriah, to 
perpetuate the memory of the disaster which had fall- 
en on his house, See BertAH. Obscure as is the 
interpretation of this fragment, it enables us to catch 
our last glimpse of the patriarch, mourning inconsola- 
ble in the midst of the circle of his brethren, and at 
last commemorating his loss in the name of the new 
child, who, unknown to him, was to be the progenitor 
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of the most illustrious of all his descendants—Jehosh- 
ua, or Joshua, the son of Nun (1 Chron. vii, 27; see 
Ewald, i, 491). To this early period, too, has been 
referred the circumstance alluded to in Psa. Ixxviil, 9, 
when the “ children of Ephraim, armed bowmen ("13 
muprwain, A.V. “being armed [and] carrying 
bows,” which Gesenius and others support, from the 
Sept. and Vulg.; although Ewald strikingly renders 
‘‘carrying slack bows”), turned back in the day of 
battle.’”’ Others, however, assign this defection to the 
failure of the tribe (in common with the rest of the 
Israelites) to expel the Canaanites (Judg. i, 29). 

1. Tripe or Eruraim. This tribe, although, in 
accordance with the ancient laws of primogeniture, 
inferior, as being the junior, yet received precedence 
over that descended from the elder Manasseh by vir- 
tue of the blessing of Jacob (Gen. xli, 52; xlviii, 1). 
That blessing was an adoptive act, whereby Ephraim 
and his brother Manasseh were counted as sons of Ja- 
cob, in the place of their father; the object being to 
give to Joseph, through his sons, a double portion in 
the brilliant prospects of his house. Thus the de- 
scendants of Joseph formed éwo of the tribes of Israel, 
whereas every other of Jacob’s sons counted but as 
one. There were thus, in fact, thirteen tribes of Is- 
rael; but the number twelve is usually preserved, 
either by excluding that of Levi (which had no terri- 
tory) when Ephraim and Manasseh are separately 
named, or by counting these two together as the tribe 
of Joseph when Leyviis included in the account. The 
intentions of Jacob were fulfilled, and Ephraim and 
Manasseh were counted as tribes of Israel at the de- 
parture from Egypt, and, as such, shared in the terri- 
torial distribution of the Promised Land (Num. i, 33; 
Josh. xvii, 14; 1 Chron. vii, 20). The precise posi- 
tion of the immediate descendants of Joseph in Egypt 
might form an interesting subject for speculation. Be- 
ing the sons of one in eminent place, and through 
their mother connected with high families in Egypt, 
their condition could not at once have been identified 
with that of the sojourners in Goshen; and perhaps 
they were not fully amalgamated with the rest of their 
countrymen until that king arose who knew not Joseph. 

The numbers of the tribe did not at all times corre- 
spond with thépromise of the blessing of Jacob. At 
the census in the wilderness of Sinai (Num. i, 32, 33; 
ii, 19) its numbers were 40,500, placing it at the head 
of the children of Rachel—Manasseh’s number being 
82,200, and Benjamin’s 35,400. But forty years later, 
on the eve of the conquest (Num. xxvi, 37), without 
any apparent cause, while Manasseh had advanced to 
52,700, and Benjamin to 45,600, Ephraim had decreased 
to 32,500, the only smaller number being that of Sim- 
eon, 22,200. At this period the families of both the 
brother tribes are enumerated, and Manasseh has pre- 
cedence over Ephraim in order of mention. It is 
very possible that these great fluctuations in number 
may, in part at least, have been owing to the various 
standards under which the ‘‘mixed multitude” (472), 
i. e. mongrel population of semi-Hebrew Egyptians 
that followed the emigrating host (Exod. xii, 38), 
ranged itself in its fickleness at different times (eth. 
Quart. Rev. April, 1863, p. 305 sq.). During the march 
through the wilderness the position of the sons of Jo- 
seph and Benjamin was on the west side of the taber- 
nacle (Num, ii, 18-24), and the prince of Ephraim was 
Elishama, the son of Ammihud (Num. i, 10). 

It is at the time of the sending of the spies that we 
are first introduced to the great hero to whom the tribe 
owed much of its subsequent greatness. The repre- 
sentative of Ephraim on this occasion was ‘‘ Oshea, the 
son of Nun,’’ whose name was at the termination of 
the affair changed by Moses to the more distinguished 
form in which it is familiar to us. As among the 
founders of the nation Abram had acquired the name 
of Abraham, and Jacob of Israel, so Oshea, “help,” 
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became Jehoshua or Joshua, ‘‘the help of Jehovah” 
(Ewald, ii, 306). 

According to the arrangement of the records of the 
book of Joshua—the ‘‘ Domesday book of Palestine” 
—the two great tribes of Judah and Joseph (Ephraim 
and Manasseh) first took their inheritance ; and after 
them the seven other tribes entered on theirs (Josh. 
xy, Xvi, xvii, xviii, 5). The boundaries of the por- 
tion of Ephraim are given in xvi, 1-10, and a part of 
it apparently in duplicate in ver. 6, 7. The south 
boundary was coincident for part of its length with 
the north boundary of Benjamin (q. v.), which latter, 
however, is somewhat more exactly stated in Josh. 
xviii, 12 sq. See TRIBE. Commencing at the Jor- 
dan, at the reach opposite Jericho (strictly Jordan of 
Jericho, *779 377, an expression that would lead 
us to locate the boundary at the point nearest that 
city, did not the necessity of including within Benja- 
min certain other pretty well identified places compel 
us to carry it somewhat farther up the river), it ran to 
the “water of Jericho,” probably the vicinity of the 
Ras el-Ain; thence by one of the ravines, perhaps the 
wady Samieh, it ascended through the wilderness— 
Midbar, the uncultivated waste hills—to Mount Bethel 
and Luz; and thence by Ataroth, ‘‘the Japhletite,” 
Bethhoron the lower, and Gezer—places two of which 
are known—along the northern boundary of Dan (q. 
y.) to the Mediterranean, probably about Joppa. This 
agrees with the enumeration in 1 Chron. vii, in which 
Bethel is given as the eastern, and Gezer—somewhere 
east of the present Ramleh—as the western limit. In 
Josh. xvi, 6, 8, we apparently have fragments of the 
northern boundary (compare xvii, 10), and as at least 
three of the points along that line (Asher, Tappuah, 
and Janohah) are pretty well identified (see each 
name), we are tolerably safe in fixing the eastern ex- 
tremity on the Jordan at about the mouth of wady 
Fasail, and the western, or the torrent Kanah, at the | 


modern Nahr Falaik, north of Apollonia. But it is 
. 


possible that there never was a very definite subdiyi- 
sion of the territory assigned to the two brother tribes. 
Such an inference, at least, may be drawn from Josh. 
xvii, 14-18, in which the two are represented as com- 
plaining that only one portion had been allotted to 
them. Among the towns named as Manasseh’s were 
Bethshean in the Jordan valley, Endor on the slopes 
of the ‘Little Hermon,” Taanach on the north side 
of Carmel, and Dor on the sea-coast south of the same 
mountain. Ephraim thug oceupied the very centre of 
Palestine, embracing an area about 40 miles in length 
from E. to W., and from 6 to 25 in breadth from N. to 
S. It extended from the Mediterranean on the W. to 
the Jordan on the E.; on the N. it had the half-tribe 
of Manasseh, and on the S. Benjamin and Dan (Josh. 
xvi, 5 sq.; xvii, 7 sq.). This fine country included 
most of what was afterwards called Samaria, as dis- 
tinguished from Judea on the one hand, and from 
Galilee on the other. See SAMARIA. 

The following is a list of all the Biblical localities 
within this tribe, with the probable modern sites; those 
not identified by any modern traveller are inclosed in 
brackets : 


Antipatris, Town Kefr-Saba. 

Archi. do. [Kefr-Musr]? 

Arumah, do. El-Ormah. 

Ataroth (-addar), do. Atara. 

Baal-hamon. Vineyard. [S.E. of Jenin]? 

Baal-shalisha, Town. See SMALISHA. 

Beth-horon, do. Beit-Ur. 

Bochim, Altar Stone. [Khurbet-Jeradeh] ? 

bal. Mount. (Jebel Sitti-Scdamiyeh] 

Gaash. do. {Sepulechral Hill 8. of 
Tibneh] ? 

Gazer. Town. See GEZER. 

Gerizim. Mount. Jebel et-Tur. 

Gezer. Town. [Om-Rush]? 

Gibeah. do. Khurbet-Jibia? 

Gilgal (2 Kings ti, 2), do. Sijilict. 

Gilgal Gosh. xii, 23). do. Jiljuliyeh. 

Gob do. See GEZER. 

Jacob's Well. Well. Bir- Yaieubs 

Janohah, Town. Yanun. 
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Japhileti. Village. [Beit Unia}? another. From north to south, from Jordan to the 
LSBU S cove Aas tana Sea—from Galilee, or still more distant Damascus, to 
ek athe “oli oa Philistia and Egypt—these roads all lay more or less 
Lebonah, Town Lubban. through Ephraim, and the constant traffic along them 
es co. CY Le aaa tnt a must have always tended to keep the district from 
A laa Bra Pago a Jebel Sai sinking into stagnation. 2. The position of Shechem, 
Pirathon. Town. Ferata. the original settlement of Jacob, with his well and his 
Salim. do. Sheikh Salim. ‘‘narcel of ground,’’ with the two sacred mountains 
aS hb mene vere of Ebal and Gerizim, the scene of the impressive and 
ee cee rea acrana significant ceremonial of blessing and cursing; and 
Shalisha. Region. [Khurbet Hatta]. the tomb and patrimony of Joshua, the great hero not 
Sharon. ale N. part maritime plain. | only of Ephraim, but of the nation—the fact that all 
one ues Nees these localities were deep in the heart of the tribe, 
Sychem or Sychar. do. See SuncHEm. must have made it always the resort of large numbers 
Tappuah, do. [Beit Dejan]? from all parts of the country—of larger numbers than 
en ae: Mie any other place, until the establishment of Jerusalem 
eet) Soe vite ee Tibneh. by David. Moreover, the tabernacle and the ark were 
Tiphsab. do, [Asira]? deposited within its limits, at Shiloh ; and the posses- 
Zn or BOLE sion of the sacerdotal establishment, which was a cen- 
Ceo — Mae Lor eleemani tral object of attraction to all the other tribes, must, in 


Central Palestine consists of an elevated district 
which rises from the flat ranges of the wilderness on 
the south of Judah, and terminates on the north with 
the slopes which descend into the great plain of Es- 
draclon. On the west a flat strip separates it from 
the sea, and on the east another flat strip forms the 
valley of the Jordan. Of this district the northern 
half was occupied by the great tribe we are now con- 
sidering. This was the Har-Ephraim, or “ Mount 
Ephraim,’’ a district which seems to extend as far 
south as Ramah and Bethel (1 Sam. i, 1; vii, 17; 2 
Chron. xiii, 4, 19, compared with xv, 8), places but a 
few miles north of Jerusalem, and within the limits of 
Benjamin. (See below.) In structure it is limestone 
—rounded hills separated by valleys of denudation, 
but much less regular and monotonous than the part 
more to the south, about and below Jerusalem ; with 
‘‘wide plains in the heart of the mountains, streams 


of running water, and continuous tracts of vegetation” | 


(Stanley, Palest. p. 225). All travellers bear testimony 
to the “general growing richness’’ and beauty of the 
country in going northwards from Jerusalem, the 
‘innumerable fountains” and streamlets, the villages 


more thickly scattered than anywhere in the south, | 


the continuous corn-fields and orchards, the moist, va- 
pory atmosphere (Martineau, p. 516, 521; Van de Velde, 


i, 386-8). These are the “‘ pr@tious things of the earth, | 


and the fulness thereof,” which are invoked on the 
“ten thousands of Ephraim’’ and the ‘‘thousands of 
Manasseh” in the blessing of Moses. These it is 
which, while Dan, Judah, and Benjamin are personi- 
fied as lions and wolves, making their lair and tearing 
their prey among the barren rocks of the south, sug- 
gested to the lawgiver, as they had done to the patri- 
arch before him, the patient ‘‘bullock” and the “bough 
by the spring, whose branches ran over the wall” as 
a images for Ephraim (Gen, xlix, 22; Deut. x xxiii, 
WS 

fallen on the kingdom of Israel, the same images re- 
cur to the prophets. The ‘‘ flowers” are still there in 
the “olive valleys,” ‘‘faded” though they be (Isa. 
xxviii, 1). The vine is an empty, unprofitable vine, 
whose very abundance is evil (Hos. x, 1); Ephraim is 
still the “bullock,” now ‘‘unaccustomed to the yoke,” 
but waiting a restoration to the ‘ pleasant places’’ of 
his former ‘‘pasture” (Jer. xxxi, 18; Hos. ix, 13; iv, 
16)—‘“‘ the heifer that is taught and loveth to tread out 
the corn,” the heifer with the ‘‘ beautiful neck” (Hos. 
x, 11), or the “kine of Bashan on the mountain of Sa- 
maria” (Amos iv, 1). 

The wealth of their possession had not the same im- 
mediately enervating effect on this tribe that it had 
on some of its northern brethren, e. g. Asher (q. y.). 
Various causes may have helped to avert this evil. 1. 
The central situation of Ephraim in the highway of 
all communications from one part of the country to 


And centuries after, when its great disaster had | 


no small degree, have enhanced its importance, and in- 
creased its wealth and population. It is, perhaps, to 
this fact that David alludes in Psa. cxxxii, 6, if by 
‘“‘ Ephratah” this tribe is there meant. 3. But there 
was a spirit about the tribe itself which may have been 
both a cause and a consequence of these advantages of 
position. That spirit, early domineering and haughty 
(Josh. xvii, 14), though sometimes taking the form of 
noble remonstrance and reparation (2 Chron. xxviii, 
9-15), usually manifested itself in jealous complaint at 
some enterprise undertaken or advantage gained in 
which they had not a chief share. To Gideon (Judg. 
viii, 1), to Jephthah (xii, 1), and to David 2 Sam. xix, 
41-43), the cry is still the same in effect—almost the 
same in words—‘‘ Why did ye despise us that our ad- 
vice should not have been first had?’ ‘* Why hast 
thou served us thus that thou calledst us not?” The 
unsettled state of the country in general, and of the 
interior of Ephraim in particular (Judg. ix), and the 
continual incursions of foreigners, prevented the pow- 
er of the tribe from manifesting itself in a more for- 
midable manner than by these murmurs during the 
time of the Judges and the first stage of the monarchy. 
Samuel, though a Levite, was a native of Ramah in 
Mount Ephraim, and Saul belonged to a tribe closely 
allied to the family of Joseph, so that during the priest- 
hood of the former and the reign of the latter the su- 
premacy of Ephraim may be said to have been prac- 
tically maintained. Certainly in neither case had any 
advantage been gained by their great rival in the 
south. But when the great tribe of Judah produced a 
king in the person of David, the pride and jealousy of 
Ephraim were thoroughly awakened, and it was doubt- 
less chiefly through their means that Abner was en- 
abled for a time to uphold the house of Saul; for there 
are manifest indications that by this time Ephraim in- 
fluenced the views and feelings of all the other tribes. 
They were at length driven by the force of circum- 
stances to acknowledge David upon conditions; and 
were probably not without hope that, as the king of 
the nation at large, he would establish his capital in 
their central portion of the land. Again, the brilliant 
successes of David, and his wide influence and relig- 
ious zeal, kept matters smooth for another period, even 
in the face of the blow given to both Shechem and 
Shiloh by the concentration of the civil and ecclesias- 
tical capitals at Jerusalem. Twenty thousand and 
eight hundred of the choice warriors of the tribe, ‘‘men 


_ of name throughout the house of their father,’”’ went as 


far as Hebron to make David king over Israel (1 Chron. 
xii, 30). Among the officers of his court we find more 
than one Ephraimite (1 Chron. xxyii, 10, 14), and the 
attachment of the tribe to his person seems to have 
been great (2 Sam. xix, 41-43), But as he not only 
established his court at Jerusalem, but proceeded to re- 
move the ark thither, making his native Judah the 
seat both of the theocratic and civil government, the 
. 
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Ephraimites, as a tribe, became thoroughly alienated, 
and longed to establish their own ascendency. The 
building of the temple at Jerusalem, and other meas- 
ures of Solomon, strengthened this desire; and al- 
though the minute organization and vigor of his gov- 
ernment prevented any overt acts of rebellion, yet the 
train was then laid, and the reign of Solomon, splendid 
in appearance but oppressive to the people, developed 
both the circumstances of revolt and the leader who 
was to turn them to account. Solomon saw through 
the crisis, and if he could have succeeded in killing 
Jeroboam, as he tried to do (1 Kings xi, 40), the dis- 
ruption might have been postponed for another cen- 
tury. As it was, the outbreak was deferred for a time, 
but the irritation was not allayed, and the insane folly 
of his son brought the mischief to a head. Rehoboam 
probably selected Shechem—the old capital of the 
country—for his coronation, in the hope that his pres- 
ence and the ceremonial might make a favorable im- 
pression, but in this he failed utterly, and the tumult 
which followed shows how complete was the breach— 
“To your tents, O Israel! now see to thine own house, 
David!” Rehoboam was certainly not the last king 
of Judah whose chariot went as far north as Shechem, 
but he was the last who visited it as a part of his own 
dominion, aud he was the last who, having come so 
far, returned unmolested to his own capital. Jehosha- 
phat escaped, in a manner little short of miraculous, 
from the risks of the battle of Ramoth-Gilead, and it 
was the fate of two of his successors, Ahaziah and Jo- 
siah—differing in everything else, and agreeing only 
in this—that they were both carried dead in their cha- 
riots from the plain of Esdraelon to Jerusalem. 
Thenceforth the rivalry of Ephraim and Judah was 
merged in that between the two kingdoms; although 
still the predominance of Ephraim in the kingdom of 
Israel was so conspicuous as to occasion the whole 
realm to be called by its name, especially when that 
rivalry is mentioned. This title is particularly em- 
ployed in the prophetical books (Isa. ix, 8; xvii, 3; 
xxviii, 3; Hos. iv, 17; v, 3; ix, 3). When the land 
of Ephraim is meant, the word is fem. in the original 
(Hos. v, 9); when the people, masc. (Isa. vii, 8). Thus 
in two senses the history of Ephraim is the history of 
the kingdom of Israel, since not only did the tribe be- 
come a kingdom, but the kingdom embraced little be- 
sides the tribe. This is not surprising, and quite sus- 
ceptible of explanation. North of Ephraim the coun- 
try appears never to have been really taken possession 
of by the Israelites. Whether from want of energy 
on their part, or great stubbornness of resistance on 
that of the Canaanites, certain it is that of the list of 
towns from which the original inhabitants were not 
expelled, the great majority belong to the northern 
tribes, Manasseh, Asher, Issachar, and Naphtali. In 
addition to this original defect there is much in the 
physical formation and circumstances of the upper por- 
tion of Palestine to explain why those tribes never 
took any active part in the kingdom, They were ex- 
posed to-the inroads and seductions of their surround- 
ing heathen neighbors—on one side the luxurious Phe- 
nicians, on the other the plundering Bedouins of Midi- 
an; they were open to the attacks of Syria and Assyria 
from the north, and Egypt from the south; the great 
plain of Esdraelon, which communicated more or less 
with all the northern tribes, was the natural outlet of 
the no less natural high roads of the maritime plain 
from Egypt, and the Jordan valley for the tribes of 
the East, and formed an admirable base of operations 
for aninvading army. But, on the other hand, the po- 
sition of Ephraim was altogether different. It was 
one at once of great richness and security. Her fer- 
tile plains and well-watered valleys could only be 
reached by 2 laborious ascent through steep and nar- 
row ravines, all but impassable for an army. There 
is no record of any attack on the central kingdom, 
either from the Jordan valley or the maritime plain. 


| woodland of Ephraim 


EPHRAIM, WOOD OF 


On the north side, from the plain of Esdraelon, it wag 
more accessible, and it was from this side that the final 
invasion appears to have been made. But even on 
that side the entrance was so difficult and so easily de- 
fensible—as we learn from the description in the book 
of Judith (iv, 6, 7)—that, had the kingdom of Samaria 
been less weakened by internal dissensions, the attacks 
even of the great Shalmaneser might have been re- 
sisted, as at a later date were those of Holofernes. 
There are few things more mournful in the sacred 
story than the descent of this haughty and jealous 
tribe, from the culminating point at which it stood when 
it entered on the fairest portion of the Land of Promise 
—the chief sanctuary and the chief settlement of the 
nation within its limits, its leader the leader of the 
whole people—through the distrust which marked its 
intercourse with its fellows, while it was a member of 
the confederacy, and the tumult, dissension, and un- 
godliness which characterized its independent exist- 
ence, down to the sudden captivity and total oblivion 
which closed its career. Judah had her times of re- 
vival and of recurring prosperity, but here the course 
is uniformly downward—a sad picture of opportunities 
wasted and personal gifts abused. ‘* When Israel was 
a child, then I loved him, and called my son out of 
Egypt. . . . I taught Ephraim also to go, taking them 
by their arms, but they knew not that I healed them. 
I drew them with cords of a man, with bands of love 
. .. but the Assyrian shall be their king, because 
they refused to return. . . . How shall I give thee up, 
Ephraim ? how shall I deliver thee, Israel? how shall 
I make thee as Admah? how shall I set thee as Ze- 
boim 2?” (Hos. xi, 1-8). See IsrarL, Kincpom or. 

2. Mount Eruratrm, a mountain or group of moun- 
tains in Central Palestine, in the tribe of the same 
name, on or towards the borders of Benjamin (Josh. 
xapit wp pabq (ln poe To MNGleh Vay PEER Saye 160 Al 
Sam. ix,4; 1 Kings iv, 8). From a comparison of 
these passages it may be collected that the name of 
“Mount Ephraim’ was applied to the whole of the 
ranges and groups of hills which occupy the central 
part of the southernmost border of this tribe, and 
which are prolonged southward into the tribe of Ben- 
jamin. (See above.) In the time of Joshua these 
hills were densely covered with trees (Josh. xvii, 18), 
which is by no means the case at present. In Jer. 1], 
19, Mount Ephraim is mentioned in apposition with 
Bashan, on the other side of the Jordan, as a region 
of rich pastures, suggesting that the valleys among 
these mountains were well watered and covered with 
rich herbage, which is true at the present day. Joshua 
was buried in the border of his own inheritance in 
Timnath-heres, ‘‘in the mount of Ephraim, on the 
north side of the hill Gaash”’ (Judges ii, 9). 

EPHRAIM, GATE OF (O775N ATW; Sept. 7iAn 
’Eppaip), one of the gates of the city of Jerusalem (2 
Kings xiv, 13; 2 Chron. xxv, 23; Neh. viii, 16; xu, 
39), doubtless, according to the Oriental practice, on 
the side looking towards the locality from which it de- 
rived its name, and therefore on the north, probably at 
or near the position of the present “ Damascus gate.” 
See JERUSALEM. 

EPHRAIM, WOOD OF (07758 “22; Sept. Opv- 
poe ’Edpeip), a forest (the word yaar implying dense 
growth), in which the fatal battle was fought between 
the armies of David and of Absalom (2 Sam. xviii, 6), 
and the entanglement in which added greatly to the 
slaughter of the latter (ver. 8). It would be very 
tempting to believe that the forest derived its name 
from the place near which Absalom’s sheep-farm was 
situated (2 Sam, xiii, 23), and which would have been 
a natural spot for his head-quarters before the battle, 
especially associated as it was with the murder of Am- 
nou. Moreover, there appears to have been another 
in the mountains belonging to 
that tribe in this neighborhood (Josh, Xvi, 15-18). 


, 
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But the statements of xvii, 24, 26, and also the expres- 
sion of xviii, 3,‘ That thou succor us out of the city,” 
i. e. Mahanaim, allow no escape from the conclusion 
that the locality was on the east side of Jordan, though 
it is impossible to account satisfactorily for the pres- 

yence of the name of Ephraim on that side of the river. 
|The suggestion is due to Grotius that the name was 
derived from the slaughter of Ephraim at the fords of 
Jordan by the Gileadites under Jephthah (Judg. xii, a 
4,5); but that occurrence took place at the very brink 
of the river itself, while the city of Mahanaim and the 
wooded country must have lain several miles away 

from the stream, and on the higher ground above the 
Jordan valley. Is it not at least equally probable 
that the forest derived its name from this very battle ? 
The great tribe of Ephraim, though not specially men- 
tioned in the transactions of Absalom’s revolt, cannot 
fail to have taken the most conspicuous part in the af- 
fair, and the reverse was a more serious one than had 
overtaken the tribe for a very long time, and possibly 
combined with other circumstances to retard material- 
ly their rising into an independent kingdom. But oth- 
ers suppose that it was because the Ephraimites were 
in the habit of bringing their flocks into this quarter 
for pasture; for the Jews allege that the Ephraimites 
received from Joshua, who was of their tribe, permis- 
sion to feed their flocks in the woodlands within the 
territories of any of the tribes of Israel; and that, as 
this forest lay near their territories on the other side 
the Jordan, they were wont to drive their flocks over 
to feed there (see Jarchi, Kimchi, Abarbanel, etc., on 
2 Sam. xviii, 6). It is probably referred to under the 
name EPHRATAH (q. v.) in Psa, cxxxii, 6, where the 
other member of the verse has ‘‘ fields of the wood.” 
Others, however, not unreasonably suppose this to be 
a different locality. See Forest. 

2. In ‘“ Baal-hazor, which is ‘by’ Ephraim,” was 
Absalom’s sheep-farm, at which took place the murder 
of Amnon, one of the earliest precursors of the great 
revolt (2 Sam. xiii, 23), The Hebrew particle D2, ren- 
dered above ‘‘by” (A. V. ‘‘beside’’), always seems to 
imply actual proximity, and therefore we should con- 
clude that Ephraim was not the tribe of that name, 
but a town. The cities of Dan and Asher are other 
instances of localities beyond the tribes, yet bearing 
their names; and the former suggests that the appel- 
lation may in all these cases have arisen by coloniza- 
tion. 
tion is identical with EpHrar, EpHron, and OPHRAH 
of the O. T., and also with the Ermrarim which was 
for a time the residence of our Lord (Gesch. iii, 219, 
note), But with regard to the first three names there 
is the difficulty that they are spelt with the guttural 
letter ayin, and this is very rarely exchanged for the 
aleph, which commences the name before us. The 
Sept. makes the following addition to verse 34: ‘¢ And 
the watchman went and told the king, and said, I have 
seen men on the road of the Oronen (7j¢ wowr7y, 
Alex. réy dpswriv) by ‘the side of the mountain.” 
Ewald considers this to be a genuine addition, and to 
refer to Beth-horon, N.W. of Jerusalem, off the Nab- 
lus road, but the indication is surely too slight for such 
an inference. Any force it may have is against the 
identity of this Ephraim with that in John xi, 54, 
which was probably in the direction N.E. of Jerusa- 
lem. Nevertheless, the best solution of the question 
appears to be to identify this place with the one fol- 
lowing. See BAAL-HAzor, 

3. A city CEgoaij Neyopévny wddw) “in the dis- 
trict near the wilderness,” to which our Lord retired 
with his disciples when threatened with violence by 
the priests in consequence of having raised Lazarus 
from the dead (John xi, 54). By the “ wilderness’ 
(éonjuoc) is probably meant the wild uncultivated hill- 
country N.1E. of Jerusalem, lying between the central 
towns and the Jordan valley (see Lightfoot, Hor. Heb, 
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Ewald conjectures that the place here in ques-. 
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p- 97, 953). In this case the conjecture of Dr. Robin- 
son is very admissible, that OpHRAH (q. v.) of Benja- 
min (Josh. xviii, 23) and Ephraim are identical, and 
that their modern representation is et-Tazyibeh, a vil- 
lage on a conspicuous conical hill, commanding a view 
‘‘over the whole eastern slope, the valley of the Jor- 
dan and the Dead Sea” (Researches, ii, 121). It is 
placed by Eusebius (Onomast. s. v. Edpwv) eight Ro- 
man miles north of Jerusalem, while Jerome, with 
more probability, makes the distance 20 Roman miles. 
This indication would seem to make it the same with 
the Epurary or Epuron which is mentioned in 2 
Chron. xiii, 19, along with Bethel and Jeshanah, as 
towns taken from Jeroboam by Abijah. This, again, is 
doubtless the same which Josephus also names ('Edoa- 
i) along with Bethel as ‘‘two small cities” (wodty- 
via), which were taken and garrisoned by Vespasian 
while reducing the country around Jerusalem (War, 
iv, 9,9). It is likewise probably identical with the 
Eruraim (see above) near Baal-Hazor (2 Sam. xiii, 
23). See also APHZREMA. 

E’phraimite, as a designation of a descendant of 
the patriarch Ephraim, is properly denoted in the Heb. 
by the patronymic B°7DN7j2, son of Ephraim (Num. 
x, 22, plur. A.V. “children of Ephraim’’), or simply 
Ephraim (often rendered ‘‘ Ephraimites’’ in the A.V.); 
but in Judg. xii, 5 it appears as a rendering of "N75N, 
an Ephrathite (q. v.), meaning thereby, however, an 
Ephraimite, which is apparently likewise the meaning 
of the same Heb. word in 1 Sam. i, 1; 1 Kings xi, 26, 
in both which passages, however, the A.V. regularly 
Anglicizes ‘‘ Ephrathite.’”” The narrative in Judges 
raises the inquiry whether the Ephraimites had not a 
peculiar accent or patois, similar to that which in later 
times caused ‘‘the speech’’ of the Galilewans to “ be- 
tray” them to the inhabitants of Jerusalem (Matt. 
xXxvi, 73). * 

E’phrain (Heb. in the margin Ephra’yin, |7253, 
but in the text Zphron’, WTIDD, i.e. F792, which lat- 


| ter appears to be the genuine reading [see Epuron]; 


Sept. "Edowy, Vulg. Ephron), a city of Israel, which, 
with its dependent hamlets (Ma=" daughters,’’ A. 
V. ‘‘towns”), Abijah and the army of Judah captured 
from Jeroboam with Bethel and Jeshanah (2 Chron. 
xiii, 19). It appears to be mentioned in the Talmud 
(Menach. ix,1) as Ephraim (2°%5D2). It has been con- 
jectured that this Ephrain or Ephron is identical with 
the Erurarm by which Absalom’s sheep-farm of Baal- 
hazor was situated (2 Sam. xiii, 23); also with the city 
called EpHraim, near the wilderness in which our 
Lord lived for some time (John xi, 54); and with Orx- 
RAH (7752), a city of Benjamin, apparently not far 
from Bethel (Josh. xviii, 28; comp. Josephus, War, iv, 
9,9), and which has been located by Dr. Robinson (Re- 
searches, new ed. i, 447), with much probability, at the 
modern village of et-Taiyibeh. (See Ewald, Geschichte, 
ili, 219, 466; v, 365; Stanley, Palestine, p. 210.) See 
Epruram 3, 

Eph’ratah [some Ephra’tah] (Heb. Ephra’thah, 
MMIBN, Gen. xxxv, 16,19; xlviii, 7 twice; Psa. 
exxxii,6; Mic. v,1; 1 Chron. ii, 50; iv, 4; Sept.’E¢- 
pasa or ‘Edoasa, Vulg. Ephrata, A.V. “ Epbratah”’ in 
all but Gen. and the last-named passage of Chron., 
where it gives ‘‘ Ephrath’’), a prolonged [or sometimes 
“ directive’ ] form of Eph’rath (Hebrew Ephrath’, 
NID, probably fruitful, 1 Chron. ii, 19; Sept. Gods, 
Vulg. Ephrata), the name of a woman and of one or 
two places. 

1. The second wife of Caleb, the son of Hezron, 
mother of Hur, and grandmother of Caleb the spy, ac- 
cording to 1 Chron. ii, 19, 50, and probably 24 [see Ca- 
LEB-EPHRATAH ], and iy, 4,in which last passage Hur 
is apparently called “‘ the father (i. e. founder) of Beth- 
lehem” (see below). B.C. post 1856. 


EPHRATAH 


2. The ancient name of Bethlehem in Judah, as is 
manifest from Gen. xxxv, 16,10; xlviii, 7, both which 
passages distinctly prove that it was called Ephrath or 
Ephratah in Jacob’s time, and use the regular formula 
for adding the modern name, prmb-ma NW, which is 
Bethlehem (comp. e. g. Gen. xxiii, 2; Xxxv, 27; Josh. 
xv, 10). It cannot, therefore, have derived its name 
from Ephratah, the mother of Hur, as the author of 
Quest. Hebr. in Paraleip. says, and as one might oth- 
erwise have supposed from the connection of her de- 
scendants, Salma and Hur, with Bethlehem, which is 
somewhat obscurely intimated in 1 Chron. ii, 50, 51; 
iv, 4. It seems obvious, therefore, to infer that, on the 
contrary, Ephratah, the mother of Hur, was so called 
from the town of her birth, and that she probably was 
the owner of the town and district ; in fact, that her 
name was really gentilitious. But if this be so, it 
would indicate more communication between the Is- 
raelites in Egypt and the Canaanites than is common- 
ly supposed. When, however, we recollect that the 
land of Goshen was the border country on the Pales- 
tine side; that the Israelites in Goshen were a tribe 
of sheep and cattle drovers (Gen. xlvii, 3); that there 
was an easy communication between Palestine and 
Egypt from the earliest times (Gen. xii, 10; xvi, 1; 
xxi, 21, etc.); that there are indications of communi- 
cations between the Israelites in Egypt and the Ca- 
naanites, caused by their trade as keepers of cattle (1 
Chron. vii, 21); and that, in the nature of things, the 
owners or keepers of large herds and flocks in Goshen 
would have dealings with the nomad tribes in Pales- 
tine, it will perhaps seem not impossible that a son of 
Hezron may haye married a woman having property 
in Ephratah. Another way of accounting for the con- 
nection between Ephratah’s descendants and Bethle- 
hem, is to suppose that the elder Caleb was not really 
the son of Hezron, but merely reckoned so as the head 
of a Hezronite house. He may in this case haye been 
one of an Edomitish or Horite tribe, an idea which is 
fayored by the name of his son Hur [see CALEB], and 
have married an Ephrathite. Caleb the spy may have 
been their grandson. It is singular that ‘‘ Salma, the 
father of Bethlehem,” should have married a Canaan- 
itish woman. Could she have been of the kindred of 
Caleb in any way? If she were, and if Salma obtain- 
ed Bethlehem, a portion of Hur’s inheritance, in con- 
sequence, this would account for both Hur and Salma 
being called ‘father of Bethlehem.” Another possi- 
ble explanation is, that Zphratuh may have been the 
name given to some daughter of Benjamin to com- 
memorate the circumstance of Rachel his mother hay- 
ing died close to Ephrath. This would receive some 
support from the son of Rachel’s other son Joseph be- 
ing called Ephraim, a word of identical etymology, as 
appears from the fact that ")7 5X means indifferently 
an Ephrathite, i. e. Bethlehemite (Ruth i, 1, 2), or an 
Ephraimite (A Sam. i, 1). But it would not account 
for Ephratah’s descendants being settled at Bethle- 
hem. From Ruth i, 2, where the sons of Naomi are 
called “ Ephrathites of Bethlehem [of] Judah,” it would 
seem that Ephrath was the name of a district of which 
Bethlehem was the chief town; and the designation 
of Mic. iv, 2 as “ Bethlehem [of ] Ephratah,” is ren- 
dered in Matt. ii, 6, ‘‘ Bethlehem [in the] land (v7) of 
Judah,’’ as if to distinguish it by adding the name of 
a district, although a larger one (Lange, Comment. on 
Matt. in loc.). At all events we should note that in 
Gen., and perhaps in Chron., it is called Ephrath or 
Ephratah ; in Ruth, Bethlehem-Ji udah, but the inhabit- 
ants Ephrathites; in Micah, Bethlehem - Ephratah ; in 
Matt. Bethlehem in the land of Juda, The Sept. sup- 
plies [Epeasa (arn tori BnSdése)| its omission 
among the cities of Judah in Josh. xv, 60 (see Reinec- 
cius, Progr. on this point, Weissenfels, 1723). Jerome, 
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and after him Kalisch, observe that Ephratah, fruitful, | 


has the same meaning as Bethlehem, house of bread, a 
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view which is favored by the neighboring corn-fields. 
—Smith, s.v. Ver Poortenn has written monographs 
entitled Tabernacula Dei in Ephrata [Psa. exxxii] 
(Coburg, 1739) ; Initia Bethlehemi (ib. 1728); also two- 
entitled Fata Bethlehemi (both ib. eod.). See Buru- 
LEHEM, 
3S. Gesenius and others think that in Psa. cxxxii 

6, ‘‘ Ephratah” means EpuHraim (q. v.). The mean- 
ing of that passage, however, is greatly disputed. The 
most obvious reference is to Bethlehem, which is else- 
where known by that name (see above), and may here 
be spoken of as the residence of David at the time 
when as a youth he first heard of the sacred ark (so 
Hengstenberg, in loc.). Others consider the name as 
equivalent to the tribe Ephraim (comp. Ephrathite for 
Ephraimite, Judg. xii, 5), which contained Shiloh, the 
depository of Jehovah’s early favor (so Good, in loc., as 
most interpreters; Delitzsch, Commentar. iiber d. Psal- 
ter, li, 265, argues at length in fayor of this view). 
Perhaps the best explanation is that which refers the 
word to Mt. Ephraim (as a special designation of that 
part of the tribe which contained Shiloh), in parallel- 
ism with the other part of the verse alluding to the 
forest. Hupfeld (in loc.), however, considers it as 
merely a poetical term for fruitful field, e. g. Beth-she- 
mesh, the latter part of the verse alluding to Kirjath- 
jearim as the ‘‘ wood’’ ("25, yaar). 


Eph’rathite (Heb. Ephrathi’, "7 5%), the desig- 
nation of the inhabitants of two widely different local- 
ities. 

1. Properly BerHLEnEmMtre, or citizen of Ephrath 
(q. v.) or Bethlehem (Ruth i,2; 1 Sam. xvii, 12; Sept. 
’Edoavaioc, Vulg. Ephrateus). 

2. By some confusion or analogy, an Epuratire, 
or inhabitant of the tribe of Ephraim (q. v.) (Judg. 
xii, 5, with the art. "M7DNH, Sept. ée vod “Egpaip v. 
r. Edpadirnc, Vulg. Ephratheus, A.V. ‘an Ephraim- 
ite” [the last clause; in the two previous occurrences 
of the verse, as well as in the context, the original is 
Ephraim]; 1 Sami, 1,’ E¢oaipn, Ephratheus, ‘tan Eph- 
rathite;” 1 Kings xi, 26, 6 E¢paSi, Ephrateus, ‘an 
Ephrathite’’). 


Ephrem or Bphraem Syrus, an eminent Church 
father, and the greatest light of the Syrian Church, 
was born at Nisibis (Sozom. H. £. iii, 16), Syria, or at 
Edessa, and flourished A.D. 370. The accounts of his 
early life are variant and unreliable. His parents 
were heathen, according to one account, and drove 
him from home for becoming a Christian ; but, accord- 
ing to other accounts, he was bred a Christian by his 
Christian parents. Jacob of Nisibis took care of his 
education, and took him to the Council of Nicwa, A.D. 
325, In 363 Nisibis was ceded by the emperor Jovin- 
ian to the Persians, and Ephrem went to Edessa, whith- 
er the most distinguished Syrians came to receive his 
instruction. Here he lived as a hermit, only coming 
from his seclusion to teach and preach. His repute 
for piety and learning became so great that he was 
elected bishop; but when he heard of it he rushed 
forth into the market-place, and acted in such a man- 
ner that the people thought he was out of his senses. 


| (He then absconded until another had been appointed 


to the office of bishop in his place. He now went to 
Csarea in Cappadocia to see Basilius the Great, who 
formed the highest opinion of his learning and piety. 
Ephrem spent the greater part of his life in writing 
and preaching on devotional and moral subjects, and 
especially against the Arian heresy ; but he was equal- 
ly energetic whenever there was any occasion to show 
by his acts that he really was the beneyolent man that 
he appeared to be. This was especially manifest at 
the time when Edessa was suffering from famine: he 
gave his assistance everywhere ; he called upon the 
rich to help the poor, and he himself undertook the 
care of seeing that the poor received what was intend- 
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ed for them. He was looked up to with admiration 
and reverence by his contemporaries, who distinguish- 
ed him by the honorable designation of ‘the prophet 
of the Syrians.’ He died about 378, having ordered 
in his will that no one should praise him, according to 
the common practice, in a funeral oration, that his 
body should not be wrapped up in costly robes, and 
that no monument should be erected on his tomb” 
(English Cyclopedia, s.v.). This ‘‘ will” of Ephrem 
is, however, generally held to be spurious. 

All accounts unite in testifying to the virtues of 
Ephrem, Sozomen (Hist. Eccles. iii, 16) tells the fol- 
lowing story to illustrate his command of a naturally 
irascible temper. After a fast, his servant, presenting 
some food to him, let fall the dish on which it was 
placed. Ephrem, seeing him overwhelmed with shame 
and terror, said to him, ‘‘Take courage; as the food 
has not come to us, we will go to it.’”’ Whereupon 
Ephrem sat down on the floor, and ate the fragments 
left in the broken dish. 

He was a voluminous author, writing commentaries, 
practical religious works, sermons, and numerous po- 
ems, The commentaries and hymns are in Syriac; 
the other writings exist only in Greek and other ver- 
sions. It is doubtful whether he understood Greek ; 
Sozomen (I. c.) expressly says that he knew only Syr- 
iac, but that his writings ‘“‘ were translated into Greek 
during his life, and preserve much of their original 
force and power, so that they are not less admired in 
Greek than in Syriac.”’ One of the legends tells that 
in his visit to Basil both were miraculously enabled to 
speak the other’s language—Basil the Syriac, and 
Ephrem the Greek. ‘‘His commentaries extended 
over the whole Bible, ‘from the book of creation to the 
last book of grace,’ as Gregory of Nyssa says. We 
have his commentaries on the historical and phrophet- 
ical books of the Old Testament and the book of Job 
in Syriac, and his commentaries on the epistles of 
Paul in an Armenian translation. They have been 
but little used thus far by commentators. He does 
not interpret the text from the original Hebrew, but 
from the old Syriac translation, the Peshito, though he 
refers occasionally to the original. His sermons and 
homilies, of which, according to Photius, he composed 
more than a thousand, are partly expository, partly 
polemical, against Jews, heathen, and heretics. They 
evince a considerable degree of popular eloquence ; 
they are full of pathos, exclamations, apostrophes, an- 
titheses, illustrations, severe rebuke, and sweet com- 
fort, according to the subject; but also full of exag- 
gerations, bombast, prolixity, and the superstitions of 
his age, such as the over-estimate of ascetic virtue, 
and excessive veneration of the Virgin Mary, the 
saints, and relics. Some of his sermons were publicly 
read after the Bible lesson in many Oriental, and even 
Occidental churches. His hymns were intended to 
counteract the influence of the heretical views of Bar- 
desanes and his son Harmonius, which spread widely 
by means of popular Syrian songs. ‘When Ephrem 
perceived,’ says Sozomen, ‘that the Syrians were 
charmed with the elegant diction and melodious yersi- 
fication of Harmonius, he became apprehensive lest 
they should imbibe the same opinions; and therefore, 
although he was ignorant of Greek learning, he ap- 
plied himself to the study of the metres of Harmonius, 
and composed similar poems in accordance with the 
doctrines of the Church, and sacred hymns in praise 
of holy men. From that period the Syrians sang the 
odes of Ephrem, according to the method indicated by 
Harmonius.’ Theodoret gives a similar account, and 
says that the hymns of Ephrem combined harmony 
and melody with piety, and subserved all the purposes 
of valuable and efficacious medicine against the heret- 
ical hymns of Harmonius. It is reported that he 
wrote no less than three hundred thousand verses, 
But, with the exception of his commentaries, all his 
Syriac works are written in verse, i.e. in lines of an 
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equal number of syllables, and with occasional rhyme 
and assonance, though without regular metre (Schaff, 
History of the Christian Church, iii, 952 sq.).” 

The best edition of his collected works is Ephraemt 
Syri Opera omnia, Gr., Syr., et Lat., edita eum prefa- 
tionibus, notis, var. lectionibus, studio J. S. Assemanni 
et P. Benedetti (Rome, 1732-46, 6 vols. fol.). Before 
this edition, many of his writings had been collected 
and translated from Greek into Latin by Gerard Voss, 
who published them (1) at Rome, A.D. 1589-93-97 ; 
(2) at Cologne in 1603 and 1616; and (8) at Antwerp 
in 1619 (3 vols. in one). ‘‘The first volume consists 
of various treatises, partly on subjects solely theologi- 
cal, as the priesthood, prayer, fasting, etc., with others 
partly theological and partly moral, as truth, anger, 
obedience, envy. The second volume contains many 
epistles and addresses to monks, and a collection of 
apophthegms. Vol. iii consists of several treatises or 
homilies on parts of Scripture, and characters in the 
Old Testament, as Elijah, Daniel, the three children, 
Joseph, Noah. Photius gives a list of 49 homilies of 
Ephrem (Cod. 196), but which of these are included in 


certain that many are not” (Smith, Dictionary of Biog- 
raphy, 8. v-). 

Of separate works there are numerous editions, of 
which lists may be found in Hoffmann, Bibliographi- 
sches Lexikon, ii, 3 sq., and in Fabricius, Bibliotheca 
Greca, ed. Harles, viii, 217 sq. An edition containing 
only the Greek writings of Ephrem was published by 
Thwaites (Oxford, 1709), edited from 28 MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library. An English translation from the 
Syrian by J. B. Morris (Oxf. 1847) contains 13 pieces 
of verse on the Nativity, 1 against the Jews, and 90 
on the faith. The Rey. H. Burgess has published Se- 


translated from the original Syriac, with an Introduc- 
tion, and historical and philological notes (Lond. 1853). 
In his introduction Mr. Burgess mentions, as extant 
in Syriac verse, “‘eleyen exegetical discourses, more 
than a hundred controversial sermons, and nearly as 
many practical hortatory homilies, al/ in poetry ; four 
pieces on the freedom of the will, not only in metre, 
but the strophes arranged in alphabetic order, like the 
verses of the 119th Psalm; and he assures us that all 
these compositions show a high degree of poetic talent, 
and are distinguished for their ‘sonorousness and 
grace,’ and haye ‘a charm which no translation can 
express.’ Indeed, almost all the three folios of St. 
Ephraem’s printed works in Syriac are poetical. In 
this volume the author gives us translations of 35 of 
Ephraem’s Syriac hymns, and 9 of his metrical hom- 
ilies or sermons. They are illustrated by a learned 
introduction and very instructive notes. More than 
half the hymns relate to death and eternity, and the 
others are on yarious topics pertaining to the Chris- 
tian life. The subjects of the poetical sermons are the 
following: (1) Paradise, (2) Satan, (3) to the clergy, 
(4) the Trinity, (5) matter not eternal, (6) error coun- 


| terfeits truth, (7) the Trinity, (8) two natures of 


Christ, (9) man ignorant of himself” (Biblioth. Sacra, 
Oct. 1853, p. 835). M. Caillau published a Latin ver- 
sion of Ephrem in 8 vols. 8vo (Paris, 1832-35, forming 
vols, xxxiy-xli of the Patres Select), in which the 
following order is used: 1. Commentaries; 2. Exeget- 
ical homilies; 3. Sermons; 4. Epistles; 5, Prayers. 
The writings of Ephrem in Armenian were published 
at Venice, 4 vols. 8vo, 1836. Hahn und Sieffert’s 
Chrestomathia Syriaca (Leipsic, 1825, 8vo) contains 19 
select hymns of Ephrem; see also Hahn, Bardesanes 
Gnosticus (Leips. 1819). A German version of many 
of his poems is given by Zingerle, Ausg. Schriften des 
heil. Ephraem (Innspr. 1830-37, 6 vols.). His funeral 
sermons are translated into Italian (Inni funebri di S. 
Efrem Siro, tradotti par Angelo Paggi e Fausto La- 
sinio, Firenze, 1851). In 1853 J. Alsleben announced a 


complete edition of the Syriac works of Ephrem, in a 


Voss’s edition it is impossible to ascertain, though it is- 


lect metrical Hymns and Homilies of Ephraem Syrus, ° 
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pamphlet (Berl. 8vo) containing a sketch of Ephrem’s 
life, and some literary remarks of value. Many writ- 
ings of Ephrem remain in MS., of which there is a val- 
uable collection in the British Museum; among them 
a Chronicle, from Creation to the time of Christ, is as- 
cribed to him. 

See Cave, Hist. Lit. (Geney. 1720), i, 149 sq.; Oudin, 
De Script. Eccles. i, 493 sq.; Dupin, Auteurs Ecclés. 
(Paris, 1593), ii, 145 sq. ; Ceillier, Auteurs Sacrés (Par. 
1860), vol. vi, chap. i; Lardner, Works, iv, 304 sq. ; 
Clarke, Succession of Sacred Literature, i, 403; Von 
Lengerke, Comm, de Ephraemo Syr. interprete (Halle, 
1828); the same, De Eph. Syr. art. hermeneutica (Kon- 
igsb. 1831); Villemain, Tableau de Péloquence Chrét. au 
Ame Siecle (Paris, 1849, 12mo), p. 242; Nove, De la Re- 
naissance des études Syriaques (Annales de Philosophie, 
1854); North British Review, Aug. 1853, p. 247; Jour. 
of Sacred Literature July, 1853, p. 389; Rédiger, in 
Herzog, Real-Encyklop. iii, 85 sq. 

E’phron (Heb. Ephron’, ji752, signif. doubtful; 
Sept. "E¢owy, Vulg. Ephron), the name of a man and 
also of two or three places. 

1. The son of Zohar, a Hittite ; the owner of a field 
which lay facing Mamre or Hebron, and of the cave 
contained therein, which Abraham bought from him 
for 400 shekels of silver (Gen. xxiii, 8-17; xxv, 9; 
xlix, 29, 30; 1,13). B.C. 2027. By Josephus (Ané. 
i, 14) the name is given as Ephraim (Ed¢paipoc, and 
the purchase-money 40 shekels. See ABRAHAM. 

2. The textual reading (but with initial §) in the 
Masoretic Bible, and the marginal in the A.V. for 
EpuraimM (q. v.), a city within the borders of the king- 
dom of Israel (2 Chron. xiii, 19). 

3. A mountain, the ‘cities’ of which formed one 
of the landmarks on the northern boundary of the 
___ tribe of Judah (Josh. xv, 9), between the ‘‘ water of 
WE Nephtoah” and Kirjath-jearim. As these latter are 
with great probability identified with Ain Yalo and 
Kuriet el-enab, Mount Ephron is probably the elevated 
region on the south side of wady Beit-Hanina (tradi- 
tional valley of the Terebinth), near its junction with 
wady Ain-Haniyeh or wady el-Werd. This seems to 
be the “high plain” indicated by Schwarz (Palest. p. 
96) as appropriately called Mount Ephron, in compar- 
ison with the deep valleys adjoining. The ‘‘ cities of 
Mount Ephron” may then be denoted by such ruined 
sites as el-Sus and Mar-Zakaria in this vicinity. 

4. A very strong city (w6Atc peyadn dyvod opddpa) 
on the east of Jordan, between Carnaim (Ashteroth- 
Karnaim) and Bethshean, attacked and demolished by 
Judas Maccabzeus (1 Mace. v, 46-52; 2 Macc. xii, 27, 
28; Josephus, Ant. xii, 8, 5). From the description 
in these two passages it appears to have been situated 
in a defile or valley, and to have completely occupied 
the pass. It was possibly near the outlet of the Jab- 
bok into the Jordan. Klédens conjectures (Landes- 
kunde von Palistina, Berl. 1817, p. 75) that it was the 
present Kulat er-Rubud, a strong Saracenic castle on 
the top of a hill up the wady Rajib, and the residence 
of the chief of Jebel Ajlun (Burckhardt, Syria, p. 266 
sq.; Robinson, Researches, ii, 121; iii, 166). 

Epicratés (Emuparne, controller, a common Gr, 
name), one of the generals left by Antiochus Grypus, 
in connection with Callimander, in charge of the Syr- 
ian forces besieging Hyrcanus in Samaria, but whose 
cupidity led him to betray Scythopolis into the hands 
of the Jews (Josephus, Ant. xiii, 10, 2, 3). 

Epicurean Philosophy—SBpicurus. The 
Epicurean philosophy received its name and its com- 
plete development from its founder Epicurus. Little 
was added to the system by its disciples. It was a 
reaction against the Socratic School, and constituted 
one of the most marked forms of speculation during 
the period of Greek decline. It exercised considera- 
ble influence over the Latin world in the decay of the 


Roman republic, and during the first two centuries of | 
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the empire. With | important changes of form, but 
with little modifications of spirit, it survived the over- 
throw of ancient civilization, perpetuated itself through. 
out the Middle Ages, reappeared with the revival of 
philosophy, and may still be recognised in many re- 
cent theories. 

The Epicurean philosophy, which has survived so 
many successions of empire, and so vast mutations 
of thought, is intimately connected with the earlier 
speculations of the Greeks. Its ethical views are di- 
rectly deducible from the Cyrenaic School; but its de- 
pendence on the Eleatics is unmistakable. See En- 
ATic Scnoou. In physics it displayed an inclination 
to return to the Ionic method. It is, however, in im- 
mediate affiliation with the doctrines of Democritus 
and Leucippus. From them it derived its atoms, and 
the casual formation of the universe. 

Notwithstanding its connections with previous modes 
of thought, the Epicurean philosophy is so definite in 
principle and form that it may be more readily treated 
without regard to its descent than almost any other 
type of speculation, ancient or modern. 

The Epicurean philosophy was fully developed by 
its founder, and was long contained almost entirely 
in his numerous productions. These perished early. 
Fragments only have been preserved in the philosoph- 
ical treatises of Cicero, the moral lectures of Seneca, 
and the late compilation of Diogenes Laértius. Epicu- 
rus’s physical theory of the universe, which formed the 
basis of his theological and ethical conclusions, is trans- 
mitted to us in its integrity in the abstruse but bril- 
liant poem of Lucretius. In consequence of the rever- 
ence of the disciples for the instructions of the master, 
and their abstinence from development of his teach- 
ings, Epicurus occupies a more prominent position in 
the exposition of his doctrine than any other Greek 
philosopher except Pythagoras. It is, accordingly, 
expedient to consider the circumstances of his life and 
the peculiarities of his character before entering upon 
the details of his system. 

Life of Epicurus.—Epicurus was of pure Athenian 
descent; of a good family, though reduced to poverty ; 
and settled in Samos, where his father Neocles was a 
cleruchus, and eked out a scanty support by the occu- 
pation of a school-master. His mother, Chavestrata, 
added to the resources of a poor household by practis- 
ing enchantments and by other superstitious pretences, 
in which she was aided by her son, who may thus have 
acquired an early contempt for the current theology 
and superstition. Epicurus was born at Samos, A.C. 
342-1, seven years after the death of Plato, and within 
a year of Aristotle’s acceptance of the office of tutor to 
Alexander the Great. About the time of Alexander’s 
death, Epicurus came to Athens, at the age of 18, where 
he is supposed to have attended the instructions of 
Xenocrates inthe academy. Aristotle was still teach- 
ing in the lyceum. Epicurus made no long stay at 
this time in the metropolis, but removed to Colophon 
and opened a school. He adopted the atomistic doc- 
trine of Democritus, and during five years undertook 
to teach philosophy at Mitylene and Lampsacus. At 
the age of 35 he returned to Athens, taught philosophy 
there for a period of 36 years till his death, and be- 
came the founder of a sect, having at first been content 
with declaring himself a follower of Democritus, The 
groves of the academy were frequented by the Plato- 


‘nists under Xenocrates ; ‘‘the shady spaces’’ around 


the lyceum were occupied by the Peripatetics under 
Theophrastus, who possessed a house and garden of 
his own within the precincts, which were bequeathed 


|to his successors. Epicurus imitated the Peripatetic 


example, and purchased a garden in the heart of the 
city for 80 minz (about $1400 in gold). This abode, 
the celebrated horti Epicuri, became the place of in- 
struction and of convivial assemblage, and gave name 
to the school, ‘the philosophy of the Garden. The 
life of Hpicurus was “ simple, temperate, and cheer- 
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ful;” he was ‘‘a kind-hearted friend, and even a pat- 
riotic citizen.”’ He kept aloof from the political dis- 
tractions of the time, and took no part in public affairs. 
His maxim was \dO_ Buwioac—avoid notice in life. 
The political and social disorders of the time, amid the 
wars of the Diadochi and the factious contentions of a 
city where liberty was supplanted by tyranny or an- 
archy, might suggest the philosophy which is supposed 
to have regulated his conduct, viz. that the mind alone 
is free; all without is at the mercy of capricious vio- 
lence or incalculable contingencies. In the progress 
of civil discords and convulsions the only hope of tran- 
quillity must be sought in absolute seclusion and dis- 
regard of public transactions. 

In his quiet and graceful retreat, surrounded by af- 
fectionate pupils and admiring friends, enlivened by 
the frequent presence of brilliant hetere, one half of 
the long life of Epicurus was passed. His intercourse 
was characterized by genial good-humor, and his es- 
tablishment was conducted with frugal elegance. His 
temperament and his doctrine, his habits and his pre- 
cepts, were in entire unison. He sought and obtained 
for himself the gentle pleasure, the unruffled serenity 
which he preached to his hearers. He was laborious 
in the dissemination of his opinions. He is designated 
as mrodvyoupwraroc by Diogenes, and is said to have 
written three hundred volumes, filled, of course, with 
repetitions. This copious authentic promulgation of 
his philosophy dispensed with any necessity for ex- 
pansion or commentary. The theory was, indeed, so 
simple and perspicuous that nothing remained to be 
stated after the first exposition. 

Before the death of Epicurus in A.C. 270, a rival 
school bad arisen in Athens under the colonnades of 
the Painted Porch, and nearly every one of his tenets 
was directly opposed by Zeno of Citium and the Stoic 
philosophy. The reaction excited by the extreme 
materialism and fortuitism of Epicurus occasioned an 
equal extravagance on the other side. With Epicurus 
the universe was an aggregate of blind atoms com- 
pacted and diversified by an equally blind chance; 


with Zeno it was a divine organism, vital in all its | 


parts, and governed by the immutable decrees of fate. 
With Epicurus the deities were incognizant or regard- 
less of temporal affairs; with Zeno everything was 
controlled by a superintending Providence, whose will 
was an unalterable necessity, and manifested by the 
heavenly orbs (sidera conscia fati). 


The Philosophy of Epicurus divides itself naturally | 


into three parts, Theology, Ethics, and Physics. The 
last alone received any thoroughly systematic devel- 
opment. It was devised as a scientific basis for the 
two former, which were rather foregone conclusions, 
in which ‘‘the wish was father to the thought,’’ than 
strictly logical deductions from established principles. 
The philosophy of Epicurus was designed for his own 
immediate satisfaction, and for the practical uses of 
life. The logomachies of Eleatics and Scepties, Soph- 
ists and Socratics, had produced no settled convictions, 
and had arrested neither public calamities nor private 
wretchedness ; a doctrine was desired which might 
bring peace to the individual, and restore happiness or 
enjoyment to life. The canonization of pleasure, the 
regulation and sanctification of natural passi seem- 
ed to afford the solution required, and Epicartiras to 
his time what Fourier was to the last generation. In 
order to sanction pleasure as the guide of existence, it 
was necessary to get rid of the menaces of conscience 
and the terrors of heaven. Hence Epicurus practical- 
ly denied the gods by relegating them to the eternal 
isolation of unconcerned indolence and reverie. This 
was regarded by his votaries as the most essential 
service of his career (Lucret. i, 63-80). But to exor- 
cise the divinities and to abrogate religion, it was nec- 
essary to explain the marvelous order, economy, and 
variety of the creation, without recourse to a creator; 
to furnish, like La Place, a system of the world which 
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should exclude the notion of a divine architect. This 
task Epicurus undertook, with such materials as were 
at hand. The Eleatic School had asserted an absolute 
severance of the divine and the transitory, and had 
devoted their regards to the former. Epicurus repu- 
diated the former, and confined his attention to the 
material and sensible, disproving all creative or divine 
agency by his physical doctrine, and maintaining the 
authority of carnal impulses and earthly pleasures by 
the repudiation of the gods and of their worship. 

Theology of Epicurus.—Epicurus acquiesced in the 
existence of the gods, but denied them any participa- 
tion in the process of the universe. He ascribed to 
them immortality and human form, and assigned to 
them attenuated and spectral bodies, as Milton also 
appears to have done (‘‘negat esse corpus deorum, sed 
tamquam corpus, nec sanguinem, sed tamquam sangut- 
nem,” Cic. De Nat. Deor.i, xxv). He accords to them 
indestructibility, immutability, and the serene happi- 
ness of eternal repose. Their tranquillity would have 
been disturbed by any care; accordingly, they are en- 
tirely unconcerned with everything that falls under 
human apprehension. This mode of recognising and 
at the same time cashiering divinity has been recently 
imitated by Herbert Spencer. So far as human ac- 
tions or thoughts are concerned, the gods are practi- 
cally non-existent, and religion is nothing better than 
a vague and irrational superstition, founded upon 
dreams, and cherished by ignorant fear. 

Ethics of Epicurus.—W ithout divine sanction, with- 
out responsibility or existence hereafter, with neither 
reward nor penalty in a future life for ‘‘ deeds done in 
the body,’”’ no real system of ethics is conceivable. 
There is no constraint, no obligation to rectitude; 
there is no moral compulsion; there is no domain for 
conscience ; there can only be a more or less judicious 
and provident adaptation of actions to the judgmen 
or dispositions of men, and to the supposed satisfaction 
of the individual. Morality without religion is a pre- 
tence anda delusion. A tranquil and pleasurable ex- 
istence becomes the swummum bonum of the sage; the 
gratification of every passion as it arises the sole duty 
of an eager and undisciplined nature. Every restraint 
is removed except such as may be voluntarily imposed ; 
and though cool, impassiye, and indolent dispositions 
may maintain an external propriety of demeanor when 
exposed to no temptation, there can be no guarantee 
for rectitude of conduct, and the license of all passions 
will be gratified by the unclean beasts who wallow in 
the Epicurean stye. The insufficiency of the doctrine 
as a rule of conduct was exhibited from the very first. 
Epicurus placed the highest pleasure in undisturbed 
repose, but he considered every pleasure to be good in 
itself; and his favorite disciple, Metrodorus, asserts 
that the dictates of natural reason would limit all care 
to the satisfaction of the belly, thus taking as the cor- 
ner-stone of the system the declaration of Ecclesiastes, 
‘* All a man’s labor is for his mouth.’ The stories 
which circulated in regard to the connection of Epi- 
curus and his companions with Leontium, Marma- 
rium, and other notorious ladies of the like persua- 
sion, show that the tendencies of the doctrine were at 


| once recognised, even if they were not illustrated in 


practice. 

As all the religious foundations of virtue were re- 
moved, no logical foundation remained. The canonic 
of Epicurus, which was at once his logic and his meta- 
physics, amounted to the negation of any absolute or 
immutable truth. The sensible impression was the 
sole criterion of truth. Every sensation, as every gen- 
eral conception, was necessarily true; and we are here 
reminded, though in different modes and degrees, of 
the positions assumed by Des Cartes and by Hume. 
No guidance is accorded for the conduct of the under- 
standing more assured than the immediate impression 
or the unregulated fancy, and the passions are thus 
left without any valid control by the reason. A life 
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according to natural impulses becomes therefore the 
aim and the duty of a philosopher. 

The Physics of Epicurus were deyised as a means 
of escape from all divine authority and superintend- 
ence. They constitute the most elaborate, coherent. 
and original portion of the Epicurean system. Even 
here there was little real originality. Epicurus was 
a man of little learning, of little logical perspicacity ; 
but he was actuated by a distinct purpose, and pos- 
sessed of a clear rather than a penetrating mind. He 
diligently availed himself of everything subservient 
to his aims in previous systems, and worked out what- 
ever accorded with his plans into a plausible and su- 
perficial scheme, in which consistency was little re- 
garded, and acceptability assured by addressing the 
natural inclinations of men. The Physical Theory of 
Epicurus acquired more reputation in antiquity from 
its connection with theology and ethics, and from its 
exposition of Lucretius, than from any estimation in 
which it was held by the real students of science. The 
object of Epicurus was to explain, like Des Cartes, 
how the universe might have been formed and per- 
petuated without any foreign agency, though he went 
further than Des Cartes in rejecting even a divine 
agency for its first creation. 

The leading lines of his physical doctrine are that 
matter is uncreated and indestructible. Its primitive 
elements are indivisible particles—atoms—which are 
eternal and imperishable, passing through various 
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combinations, and assuming new properties and forms ! 


according to these mutable compositions. These at- 
oms are infinite in number, and solid, though so small 
as to be imperceptible by the senses. They possess 
gravity, and move downwards in an infinite vacuum. 
Their descent, however, is not in a uniform line; they 
are deflected by a spontaneous impulse, due to mere 
contingency, and come into collision, conjunction, com- 
position with each other. Thus worlds, infinite in 
numbef, and infinitely varied in their phenomena, are 
formed. 
bration or oscillation, and from their concretions and 
dissolutions, their coherences and dissidencies, all the 
multitudinous changes of inorganic and organic nature 
are derived. All, however, are governed by chance 
alone; there is no compulsion, no necessity, no exter- 
nal law, no decree of fate. The cause of being is not 
extrinsic, but is involved in the process and act of be- 
ing. No room is allowed for the operation of any con- 
scious and ordaining intelligence ; the world is nothing 
more than the curious result of uncomprehending, un- 
designing accidents. It will be observed that this the- 
ory of Epicurus differs from the vortices of Des Cartes 
in little more than in ascribing a straight, downward, 
but variable motion to the atoms in a vacuum, while 
Cartesianism assigns to them a gyratory movement 
and denies a vacuum. ‘The difference is more obvi- 
ous between this system and the recent doctrine of 
evolution, but the logical principle is the same—the 
construction and continuation of the universe by sim- 
ple elements and simple forces generated within its 
own sphere, and independent of foreign determination. 
It is consequently not surprising that an attempt has 
been very recently made to bring the Epicurean Phys- 
ics into harmony with modern science, whose present 
tendencies are in the direction of similar irrational 
self-sufficiency. A like attempt was made by Gas- 
sendi more legitimately, but without any permanent 
acceptance, in the 17th century; and it may be con- 
fidently asserted that, in an age of infidel appetencies, 
there will always be a revival of the Epicurean phi- 
losophy and Epicurean proclivities. 

Authorities.—The historians of ancient philosophy : 
Bayle, tit. ‘“Leucippi Lucréce ;? Gassendi, De Vita et 
Moribus Fpicuri (Hag. Comit. 1656, 4to0); Syntagma 
philosophic Epicuri (1659) ; Bremer, Versuch einer Apol- 
ogie des Epicur (Berlin, 1776, 8vo); Rondel, La Vie 
d' Epicure (Par. 1679); Warnekros, Apologie und Leben 


These atoms are in a continual state of vi- | 
|ing fortunately into Syria a little after the death of 
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Epicurs (Greifswald, 1795, 8vo); Munro, Lucretius, with 
a Translation and Notes (Cambridge and London, 1864, 
2 vols. 8vo); Lange, Gesch. des Materialismus (Iser- 


lohn, 1866); North Brit. Rev. March, 1868. (G. F. H.) 


Epicure’ans (Ezucovpeior, Acts xvii, 18), follow- 
ers of Epicurus or adherents of the Epicurean philoso- 
phy (q. v.). 

Epimenidés, a Greek poet, born in Crete, and 
highly revered as a prophet and natural sage at Ath- 
ens, where he came by invitation B.C. cir. 596, and 
spent a long life. Our chief account of him is given 
by Diogenes Laertius (4,10). He is said to have writ- 
ten prose works on sacrifices and the political consti- 
tution of Crete, together with two letters to Solon, 
which have all perished, as the extant copies of the 
last are spurious. Diogenes also attributes to him 
poetical works entitled the ‘‘Genesis and Theogony”’ 
of the Curetes and Corybantes (in 5000 verses), an 
epic on Jason and the Argonauts (in 6500 verses), and 
an epic on Minos and Rhadamanthys (in 4000 verses) ; 
but it is doubtful whether he ever wrote them. He 
may have been the author of poems called ‘‘ Useful” 
and ‘* Pure” (Xonoyot and KaSapjot), which are as- 
cribed to him by other ancient authorities (Suidas, s. 
v. Exmevidnce; Strabo, x, p. 479; Pausan. i, 14, 4). 
But all these have equally perished. He is probably 
referred to by the apostle Paul in the words (Tit. i, 
12; see Alford, Gr. Test. in loc.), ‘‘ One of themselves 
[the Cretans], even a prophet of their own, said, ‘The 
Cretans are always liars,’” ete., apparently quoting 
from certain old-fashioned poems written upon skins, 
and popularly attributed to Epimenides.—Smith, Dict. 
of Class. Biogr. s. v.; Heinrich, Epimendes aus Creta 
(Lpz. 1801); also the monographs De Epimenide of 
Gottschalek (Altorf, 1714), and Schuremann (Hafn. 
1733). 

Epiph’anés (Emuparvijc, manifest, hence famous), 
an epithet given to the gods when appearing to men. 
The Syrian king Antiochus, brother of Seleucus, com- 


his brother, was regarded as some propitious deity, 
and was hence called Epiphanes—the splendid (1 Macc. 
i,10; x,1; 2 Mace. iv, 17; x, 9). See AnTIocHUS 3, 

Epiphanes, or Epiphanius, son of Carpocrates, 
heretic and gnostic, like his father. He supposed an 
infinite eternal principle, and united with this funda- 
mental principle the system of Valentinus. Accord- 
ing to him, as according to some modern reformers, it 
is ignorance and passion which, in disturbing the equal- 
ity and the community of goods, have introduced evil 
into the world; and the idea of property forms no part 
of the divine plan, but is of human invention. He 
concluded, therefore, that all laws should be suppress- 
ed, and equality re-established. He concluded, also, 
that the community of wives, as well as of the fruits 
of the earth, is necessary to the re-establishment of 
order. He died at the early age of seventeen years. 
A temple was consecrated to him in Cephalonia.— 
Neander, Ch. Hist. i, 449; Mosheim, Ch. Hist. bk. i, c. 
2, pt. ti, ch. v, § 14, n.17; Hoefer, Nowy. Biog. Génér. 
xvi, 159. 

Bpiphania. See HAmaru. 


Bpiphanius (Exide), bishop of Constantia, 
one of the Church fathers, was born in Palestine, near 
Pleutheropolis, in the early part of the 4th century 
(between 310 and 320). His parents are said to have 
been Jews, but in his sixteenth year he embraced 
Christianity ; the only case of the kind among the fa- 
thers, for the rest of them were either converts from 
heathenisr, or born of Christian parents. He went 
to Hgypt, and there gave himself to ascetic life among 
the monks; one record also says that he imbibed Gnos- 
tie errors, from which he was reclaimed by the monk- 
ish discipline. He became an earnest patron and 
friend. of monasticism, and founded a monastery near 
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his native village, of which he became abbot. In 367 
he was elected bishop of Constantia (Salamis), the 
metropolis of Cyprus. Here he remained thirty-six 
years, busy with the duties of his episcopate, and es- 
pecially busy with his pen. He devoted himself to 
the vindication of orthodoxy with unquestioned learn- 
ing, but with intemperate zeal and violence. He cher- 
ished a special hatred for Origen and his doctrines, and 
wrote, preached, and travelled in order to destroy their 
influence in the Church. This hatred led him into a 
quarrel with John, bishop of Jerusalem. “A report 
that Origen’s opinions were spreading in Palestine, 
and sanctioned even by John, bishop of Jerusalem, ex- 
cited Epiphanius to such a pitch that he left Cyprus 
(A.D. 394) to investigate the matter on the spot. At 
Jerusalem he preached so violent a sermon against any 
abettors of Origen’s errors, and made such evident al- 
lusions to the bishop, that John sent his archdeacon to 
beg him to stop. Afterwards, when John preached 
against anthropomorphism (of a tendency to which Ep- 
iphanius had been suspected), he was followed up to 
the pulpit by his undaunted antagonist, who announced 
that he agreed in John’s censure of anthropomorphites, 
but that it was equally necessary to condemn Origen- 
ists. Having excited sufficient commotion at Jerusa- 
lem, Epiphanius repaired to Bethlehem, where he was 
all-powerful with the monks; and there he was so suc- 
cessful in his denunciation of heresy, that he persuaded 
some to renounce their connection with the bishop of 
Jerusalem” (Smith, Dict. of Biog.s.v.). He also in- 
terfered with the diocesan jurisdiction of John, by or- 
daining one Paulinianius in Palestine. The quarrel 
became very bitter, and was for many years a source 
of great trouble and injury to the Church. Epiphanius 
formed an alliance with the violent and unscrupulous 
Theophilus of Alexandria (q. v.), who had been an 
Origenist, but, for his own purposes, changed his pro- 
fessed opinions on the subject, and ordered the Nitrian 
monks to give up all Origen’s writings. They refused, 
and he called a council at Alexandria, A.D. 399, which 
condemned Origen, his writings, and his followers. 
Soldiers were sent to drive the monks from Nitria. 
Some of them went to Constantinople, where Chrysos- 
tom (q. v.) gave them his protection. Theophilus per- 
suaded Epiphanius (now over 80 years old) to call a 
council of Cyprian bishops (A.D. 401). Here Origen 
was again condemned. Epiphanius wrote to Chrysos- 
tom to join in this condemnation. As Chrysostom did 
not reply, Epiphanius took it for granted that he favor- 
ed Origenism, and determined to go in person to Con- 
stantinople to ‘‘crush Amalek,” to use his own words 
(in a letter to Jerome). Sozomen (Zccl. Hist. viii, 14) 
gives a pretty full account of this visit, saying that, 
on the arrival of Epiphanius, Chrysostom went out 
with all his clergy to meet the visitor and do him hon- 
or; ‘but Epiphanius declared that he would neither 
reside with John, nor pray with him, unless he would 
denounce the works of Origen, and expel Dioscorus and 
his companions from the city. Not considering it just 
to act in the manner proposed until judgment had been 
passed on the case, John tried to postpone the adoption 
of further measures to some future time. In the mean 
time his enemies met together, and arranged that on 
the day when the people would be assembled in the 
Church of the Apostles, Epiphanius should publicly 
pronounce condemnation on the works of Origen, and 
on Dioscorus and his companions as the partisans of 
this writer; and also denounce the bishop of the city 
as the abettor of Dioscorus. By this means it was 
hoped that the affections of the people would be alien- 
ated from their bishop. The following day, when Ep- 
iphanius was about entering the Church, in order to 
carry his design into execution, he was stopped by Se- 
rapion, at the command of John, who had received in- 
timation of the plot. Serapion proved to Epiphanius 
that while the project he had devised was unjust in it- 
self, it could be of no personal advantage to him, for 
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that, if it should excite a popular insurrection, he would 
be regarded as responsible for the outrages that might 
follow. By these arguments Epiphanius was induced 
to relinquish his designs.” About this time the em- 
press Eudoxia sent for Epiphanius to pray for her son 
Theodosius, who was ill; Epiphanius replied that her 
son would recover provided she would not patronize 
the defenders of Origen. To this message the em- 
press answered that Epiphanius had failed to save that 
of his own archdeacon, who had recently died. Final- 
ly, some of the Origenists had a conversation with Ep- 
iphanius, in which they seem to have convinced him 
that he had acted rashly. Soon after (Sozomen, /. c.), 
he embarked for Cyprus, either because he recognised 
the futility of his journey to Constantinople, or be- 
cause, as there is reason to believe, God had revealed 
to him his approaching death, for he died while on his 
voyage back to Cyprus. It is reported that he said to 
the bishops who had accompanied him to the place of. 
embarkation, ‘“‘I leaye you the city, the palace, and 
the stage, for I shall shortly depart.” He died at sea, 
on his return to Cyprus, A.D. 403. He is commemo- 
rated as a saint in the Church of Rome on May 12. 

Epiphanius was ‘‘a man of earnest monastic piety, 
and of sincere but illiberal zeal for orthodoxy. His 
good nature allowed him to be easily used as an in- 
strument for the passions of others, and his zeal was 
not according to knowledge. He is the patriarch of 
heresy-hunters. He identified Christianity with mo- 
nastic piety and ecclesiastical orthodoxy, and consid- 
ered it the great mission of his life to pursue the hydra 
of heresy into all its hiding-places. His learning was 
extensive, but ill digested. He understood five lan- 
guages—Hebrew, Syriac, Egyptian, Greek, and a little 
Latin. Jerome, who knew but three languages, though 
he knew these far better than Epiphanius, calls him ver- 
Tay\waooc, the five-tongued ; and Rufinus reproach- 
fully says of him that he considered it his sacred duty 
to slander the great Origen in all languages and na- 
tions. He was lacking in knowledge of the world and 
of men, in sound judgment, and in critical discern- 
ment. He was possessed of a boundless credulity, 
now almost proverbial, causing innumerable errors and 
contradictions in his writings. His style is entirely 
destitute of beauty or elegance; still, his works are of 
considerable yalue as a storehouse of the history of an- 
cient heresies and of patristic polemics” (Schaff, His- 
tory of the Christian Church, iii, § 169). Scaliger calls 
Fpiphanius an ignorant man, who committed the great- 
est blunders, told the greatest falsehoods, and knew 
next to nothing about either Hebrew or Greek. 

Hook (£ccles. Biography, iv, 583) cites Epiphanius 
as one of the writers to whom we can refer for proof 
of the errors of modern Romanism, and for justification 
of the Reformation. For example, against invocation 
of saints, ‘‘ Neither Elias (he says), nor John, nor 
Thecla, nor any of the saints is to be worshipped. For 
that ancient error shall not prevail with us, that we 
should forsake the living God and worship the things 
that are made by him. For they worshipped and 
served the creattre above the Creator, and became 
fools. For if he will not permit angels to be worship- 
ped, how much more would he not have her who was 
born of Anna? Let Mary, therefore, be had in honor, 
but let the Lord be worshipped.”’ Again he observes 
“that the creature cannot be worshipped without in- 
juring the true faith, and falling back to the errors of 
the ancient pagans, who forsook the worship of the true 
God to adore the creature; or without incurring the 
malediction spoken of by St. Paul—they worshipped 
and served the creature more than the Creator, who is 
blessed forever; therefore God gave them up to vile 
affections.” “Sed neque Helias, neque Joannes—ne- 
que quisquam Sanctorum adoratur,” ete. (Her. 79 and 
62). As decisive is his testimony against the doctrine 
of a purgatorial state. ‘In the age to come (he says) 
there is no advantage of fasting, no call to repentance, 
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no display of charity; none are admitted after their 
departure hence, nor can we then correct what was be- 
fore amiss. There Lazarus goeth not to Dives, nor 
Dives to Lazarus; the garners are sealed, the combat 
finished, the crowns distributed. Those who have not 
yet encountered have no more opportunity, and those 
who have conquered are not cast out. All is finish- 
ed after we have departed hence” (Her. 59). 

The extant writings of Epiphanius are the follow- 
ing, in the order in which they are given in the edition 
of his works by Petavius (Paris, 1622; Leipzig, 1682; 
and in Migne, Patrologia Greca, vols, xli, xlii, xliii): 

1. Tavapioy, Panarium (medicine-chest), a treatise 
against heresies. It was written at the request of two 
monks, named Paul and Acacius, belonging to a mon- 
astery near Berea, in Lower Syria. Prefixed to the 
work is a letter to these monks, which serves as a pref- 
ace. The whole work is divided into three books, 
which are subdivided into seven tomes or sections. 
The first book contains three of these subdivisions, 
and each of the others two. The whole includes an 
account of eighty heresies, twenty of which were be- 
fore Christ: 1, the Barbarians, from Adam to Noah; 
2, the Scythians, from Nimrod to Terah; 3, the Hel- 
lenists, including all who paid divine honors to the 
creature, including idolatry proper, and also the philo- 
sophical arts of Stoics; Platonists, Pythagoreans, Epi- 
cureans; 4, the Samaritanism, arising from a mixture 
of Hellenism and Judaism, and including four sects ; 
5, the Judzans (Judaism), including the seven sects of 
Sadducees, Scribes, Pharisees, Hemerobaptists, Naza- 
renes, Essenes, and Herodians. Of Christian heresies 
he names the Simonians (followers of Simon Magus), 
the Basilidians, and other Gnostic sects. With the 
sixty-fourth heresy he begins his account of the here- 

_sies of his own age, Origenism, Arianism. A critical 
~ work of great ability on the information given by Epi- 
phanius has been published by Lipsius, Zur Quellen- 
kritik des Epiphanius. It limits itself to heresies 13 
to 57, which are mostly Gnostic systems. Lipsius 
shows that Epiphanius, Philaster, and Pseudo-Tertul- 
lian made use of the same source, and that this source 
was the work of Hippolytus against 52 heresies called 
obyrayja, which was still known to Photius. 

2. Ayxvowrde, Ancoratus (anchored), i. q. anchor or 
defence of the faith, especially of thé doctrine of the 
Trinity; so called ‘‘ because,’ says Epiphanius, ‘‘T 


have collected, according to my slender abilities, all | 


those passages of Scripture which are calculated to es- 
tablish our faith; that this book may, like the anchor 
of @ ship, establish believers in the orthodox faith, in 
the midst of the agitations and tempests of heresy.” 

3. Anacephaleosis (Migne, xlii, 833), which is a sum- 
mary or abridgment of the Panarium, the order of 
topics being somewhat varied. 

4, Ilept pérowy kai craOpev, De Mensuris et Pon- 
deribus (of measures and weights), in which he gives an 
account of the weights and measures used in Scrip- 
ture, a book still useful for Biblical archeology. 

5. epi rev dodeca NiOwy, de xii gemmis que 
erant in veste Aaronis (on the 12 gems which were m 
Aaron’s breast-plate). 

A Commentary on the Song of Songs, under the name 
of Epiphanius, was published by Foggini, in a Latin 
version (Rome, 1750, 4to ; and the same was publish- 


ed [in Greek and Latin], Rome, 1772, 4to), by Giaco- | 


mellus, who attributes it to Philo Carpasius. See 


PuHtILo. : 
The complete editions of Epiphanius (by Petavius 
and Migne) have been named above. ‘There is a new 


Heresiologicum (Berlin, 1859-1862, 5 vols. 8vo). There 
is a German translation of portions of Epiphanius, with 
notes, by Rosler (1778, 8vo). His account of the Ari- 
an and Meletian heresies was translated into English 
by Whiston, in his Collection of Ancient Monuments on 
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the Trinity (Lond. 1713, 8vo). A separate life of Epi- 
phanius was published by Gervaise (Paris, 1738, 4to). 

See Sozomen, Hist. Eccl. vi, 32; viii, 15; Socrates 
Hist. Eccl. vi, 10, 12, 14 ; Dupin, Zccles. Writers, it, 
234; the account of the Bollandists, in Migne, Patrol, 
Gree, xli; Oudin, De Script. Eccles. i, 527 ; Ceillier, 
Auteurs Sacres (Paris, 1860), vol. vi, ch. xv; Cave, 
Hist. Litt. (Genev. 1720), i, 147; Fabricius, Bibliotheca 
Greca, ed. Harles, viii, 255 sq.; Lardner, Works, iv, 
185 sq. ; Clarke, Succession of Sacred Literature, i, 324 ; 
Neander, Church History (Torrey’s), ii, 680,697; Schaff, 
Ch. History, vol. iii, § 169 ; Hoffmann, Bibliog. Lexikon, 
ii, 25 sq. 

Epiphanius, St., bishop of Pavia, was born in 
that city, of a noble family, in 489 (according to others 
438). He received an education for the priesthood 
under the special superintendence of St. Crispin, bishop 
of Pavia. He was consecrated subdeacon in 456, dea- 
con in 458, and on the death of Crispin in 466, he was 
unanimously chosen bishop by the clergy and people. 
He had long been noted for his rigid asceticism, and 
after his election his rigor greatly increased. He took 
only one meal a day, abstained altogether from wine 
and meat, never used a bath, and was present at di- 
vine service with feet locked together. At that time 
the West Roman empire was falling to pieces, and a 
prey to the incursions of northern tribes. During 
these disturbances, bishop Epiphanius seems to have 
gained to a high degree the esteem and the confidence 
of all the rulers. He mediated a peace between em- 
peror Anthemus and his son-in-law Ricimer. In 474 
he was sent by the emperor Nepos as envoy to Eurich, 
king of the Visigoths. In 476 king Odoacer con- 
quered Pavia, and gave the city up to plundering, on 
which occasion the cathedral was destroyed. Epipha- 
nius rebuilt the cathedral, and prevailed upon the 
king to exempt the city for five years from all taxes. 
During the war between Odoacer and Theodoric, king 
of the Ostrogoths, he gained the confidence of both 
parties. Theodoric, who in 493 became the master of 
Italy, granted, upon the intercession of Epiphanius, an 
amnesty to all who had borne arms against him. The- 
odoric then (494) sent Epiphanius on a mission to Gun- 
dobald, king of the Burgundians, to treat with him for 
the release of the Ligurian prisoners, who were to re- 
people the desolated districts of Italy. The mission 
was successful, and Theodoric subsequently remitted 
to the Ligurians two thirds of the taxes. Epiphanius 
died in Pavia, Jan. 21,497. In 962 the emperor Otho 
had his relics transported to Hildesheim, in Germany, 
The Church of Rome commemorates him as a saint on 
Jan. 21.—Butler, Lives of Saints, i, 191; Acta Sancto- 
rum, Jan. 21 (biography by his successor Ennodius) ; 
Neander, Light in Dark Places (New York, 1853), p. 97 ; 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biogr. Générale, xvi, 161; Herzog, Real- 
Encyklop. iii, 100. (A. J.8.) 

Epiphanius, ScnoLasrrous, an ecclesiastical writ- 
er of the Latin Church, lived at the beginning of the 
6th century, and is supposed to have been an Italian 
by birth. At the request of his friend Cassiodorus 


| (q. v.) he translated from Greek into Latin the works 


of the Church historians Socrates, Sozomen, and Theo- 
doret. Cassiodorus revised the translation, and made 
out of the three works one, which, under the name of 
Historia Tripartita, remained throughout the Middle 
Ages one of the standard historical works. Likewise, 
at the request of Cassiodorus, Epiphanius translated 
several other works, as the Codex Encyclicus (a collec- 
tion of syriodal epistles to the emperor Leo I in de- 
fence of the Council of Chalcedon) ; a Commentary of 
bishop Epiphanius of Cyprus on the Song of Songs; a 
Commentary of Didymus on the Proverbs and the cath- 
olic epistles.— Cave, Hist. Lit. (Genev. 1720), 1, 320 ; 
Hoefer, Now. Biogr. Générale, xvi, 162 ; Herzog, Real- 
Encylclon. iv, 100. 

Epiphany (ém@dvea, ra émupama, the * mani- 
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festation” of Christ), one of the oldest festivals of 
the Christian Church, and mentioned as such by Cle- 
ment of Alexandria (Stromat.i,1). Until the time of 
Chrysostom, it opened in the Eastern Church the cycle 
of festivals. It denoted at first the baptism of Christ, 
which, as Chrysostom himself remarks, was, in a high- 
er sense than his birth, his real manifestation to men. 
A special festival of the birth of Christ arose later than 
the festival of Epiphany, and up to that time the com- 
memoration of the birth of Christ was included in that 
of Epiphany. According to the testimony of Clement 
of Alexandria, it was at first celebrated at Alexandria 
by the Basilidians, but soon it was introduced into the 
orthodox Church also. Neander thinks that it did not 
originate with the Basilidians, but that they derived 
it from Jewish Christians in Syria and Palestine. The 
first trace of the festival in the Latin Church is found 
in 360, when, as Ammianus Marcellinus (xxi, 2) men- 
tions, the emperor Julian took part in a celebration of 
the festival at Vienne. Inthe Western Church it came 
early to denote the manifestation of Christ to the Gen- 
tiles, with especial reference to his appearance to the 
wise men of the East, who came to adore him and bring 
him presents (Matt. ii,1-12). Gradually the commem- 
oration of other events in the life of Christ was con- 
nected with the celebration of Epiphany, as the work- 
ing of the first miracle at the wedding at Cana (hence 
it was called “' bethphania,’’ manifestation in a house), 
and the feeding of five thousand persons (hence the 
name ‘‘phagiphania’’). Prominent, however, in the 
Latin Church remained the celebration of Epiphany as 
the manifestation of Christ to the wise men. The tra- 
dition of the Church venerated the wise men as the 
‘* Three Holy Kings,” and the festival itself was com- 
monly called in the Church the festival of the Three 
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Kings (festum trium regum, festum Magorum, festum | 


stelle). Like other high festivals, Epiphany was cele- 
brated by a vigil, by the preaching of homilies, by the 
reception of the Lord’s Supper, and by granting liber- 
ty to slaves. During the Middle Ages a dramatic rep- 
resentation of the oblation of the wise men was incor- 
porated into divine worship, and in some countries 
these performances haye maintained themselves until 
the present century. Peculiar popular amusements 
also connected themselves with the celebration of the 


day in Roman Catholic countries, and partly exist | 


even at the present day. In the city of Rome there is 
on the festival of Epiphany a great exhibition in the 
College of the Propaganda, young men from all coun- 
tries making addresses in their native languages, in 
order thus to represent the appearance of Christ to all 
nations. In some Western churches, especially in Af- 
rica, Epiphany was used as a day of baptism (dies lumi- 
num); but Pope Leo I was a decided opponent of this 
custom, calling it arationabilem novitatem (an unrea- 
sonable novelty). Among the Franks the custom was 
also known, and Charlemagneymentions it in an epis- 
tle to the bishop Garibald, but without approving it. 
Previously Gregory II, in 726, had forbidden to bap- 
tize except on Easter and Pentecost. In the Greek 
Church it was customary to consecrate the water on 
this day, and the custom still prevails in Russia — 
Bingham, Orig. Eccl. bk. xx, chap. iv; Herzog, Real- 
Encyklopadie, iv, 94; Wetzer u. Welte, Kirchen-Lex. iii, 
283; Augusti, Handbuch d. christl. Archeologie, i, 528 ; 
ii, 476; Binterim, Denkwiirdigheiten der christl.-kath. 
K.vol.v. See Tunopnany. (A.J.S.) 

Epiphi (Emi, 3 Mace. vi, 38), the name of the 
eleventh month of the Egyptian Vague year, and the 
Alexandrian or Egyptian Julian year: Copt. épep ; 
Arab. apib. Its beginning corresponds with the 25th 
of June in the Julian calendar (Ideler, Handb. d. Chro- 
nol. i, 98,144). In ancient Egyptian it is called “the 
third month [of] the season of the waters.’? See 
Eayrr, The name Epiphi is derived from that of the 
goddess of the month, Apap-t (Lepsius, Chrom. d. 4g. 
i,141). The supposed derivation of the Hebrew month- 
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name Abid from Epiphi is discussed in other articles. 
See Monru. 

Episcopacy (ézickozoc, bishop; émoxoreiv, to 
superintend), the government of bishops in the Church, 
whether as an order superior to presbyters or not. 
For the classes, duties, insignia, elections, and juris- 
diction of bishops, see BrsHop. For the controversy 
as to the exclusive validity of Episcopal orders, see 
Succession, APOSTOLICAL. We give, in this article, 
a brief statement of the origin of Episcopacy, and of 
the theories of Episcopacy maintained in the promi- 
nent Episcopal churches of Christendom. 

I. Origin of Episcopacy.—The high Episcopal writ- 
ers, both of the Church of Rome and the Church of 
England, maintain that the order of bishops takes the 
place of the apostles in the Christian Church by direct 
divine appointment. Their view has been stated as 
follows: ‘‘ While our Lord remained upon earth he 
acted as the immediate governor of his Church. Hay- 
ing himself called the apostles, he kept them constant- 
ly about his person, except at one time, when he sent 
them forth upon a short progress through the cities of 
Judea, and gave them particular directions how they 
should conduct themselves. The seventy disciples 
whom he sent forth at another time are never men- 
tioned again in the New Testament. But the apostles 
received from him many intim&tions that their office 
was to continue after his departure; and as one great 
object of his ministry was to qualify them for the ex- 
ecution of this office, so, in the interval between his 
resurrection and his ascension, he explained to them 
the duties of it, and he invested them with the author- 
ity which the discharge of those duties implied (Matt. 
xxviii, 19, 20; John xx, 21, 22). Soon after the as- 
cension of Jesus, his apostles received those extraordi- 
nary gifts of which his promise had given them assur- 
ance, and immediately they began to execute their 
commission as the rulers of that society which was 
gathered by their preaching. In Acts vi we find the 
apostles ordering the Christians at Jerusalem to ‘look 
out seven men of honest report,’ who might take 
charge of the daily ministrations to the peor, and to 
bring the men so chosen to them, that ‘we,’ said the 
apostles, ‘may appoint them over this business.’ The 
men accordingly were ‘set before the apostles, and 
when they had prayed they laid their hands on them.’ 
Here are the aposties ordaining deacons. Afterward 
we find St. Paul, in his progress through Asia Minor, 
ordaining in every church elders, zoecBuTevoue (Acts 
xiv, 23). The men thus ordained by St. Paul appear, 
from the Acts and the Epistles, to have been teachers, 
pastors, overseers, of the flock of Christ; and to Tim- 
othy, who was a minister of the Word, the .apostle 
speaks of ‘the gift which is in thee by the putting on 
of my hands’ (2 Tim.i, 6). Over the persons to whom 
he thus conveyed the office of teaching he exercised 
jurisdiction, for he sent to Ephesus to the elders of 
the church to meet him at Miletus; and there, in a 
long discourse, gave them a solemn charge (Acts xx, 
17-85), and to Timothy and Titus he writes epistles 
in the style of a superior. He not only directs Timo- 
thy, whom he had besought to abide at Ephesus, how 
to behave himself in the house of God as a minister, 
but he sets him over other ministers. He empowers 
him to ordain men to the work of the ministry (2 Tim. 
ii, 2). He gives him directions about the ordination 
of bishops and deacons ; he places both these kinds of 
oflice-bearers in Ephesus under his inspection, instruct- 
ing him in what manner to receive an accusation 
against an elder who labored in word and doctrine; 
and he commands him to charge some that they teach 
no other doctrine but the form of sound words. In 
like manner he describes to Titus the qualifications of 
a bishop or elder, making him the judge how far any 
person in Crete was possessed of these qualifications ; 
he gives him authority over all orders of Christians 
there; and he empowers him to reject heretics. Here, 
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then, is that apostle with whose actions we are best 
acquainted seemingly aware that there would be con- 
tinual occasion in the Christian Church for the exer- 
cise of that authority over pastors and teachers which 
the apostles had derived from the Lord Jesus; and by 
these two examples of a delegation, given during his 
lifetime, preparing the world for beholding that au- 
thority exercised by the successors of the apostles in 
all ages. Accordingly, the earliest Christian writers 
tell us that the apostles, to prevent contention, ap- 
pointed bishops and deacons ; giving orders, too, that 
upon their death other approved men should succeed 
in their ministry. We are told that the other apos- 
tles constituted their first-fruits, that is, their first dis- 
ciples, after they had proved them by the Spirit, bish- 
ops and deacons of those who were to believe; and 
that the apostle John, who survived the rest, after re- 
turning from Patmos, the place of his banishment, 
went about the neighboring nations, ordaining bish- 
ops, establishing whole churches, and setting apart 
particular persons for the ministry, as they were point- 
ed out to him by the Spirit”? (Watson, s. v.). In sub- 
stance, the high Episcopalians claim that ‘‘after the 
ascension of our Lord, and before the death of the in- 
spired apostles, there were in the Church three orders 
in the ministry—apostles, presbyters, and deacons; 
and these three orders have continued ever since. The 
name apostle, out of respect to the memory of the in- 
spired apostles, was changed to bishop, while the office 
remained the same.” 

The view aboye given, however satisfactory it may 
be to high Episcopalians, is not adopted by the more 
moderate writers on that side, nor by other denomina- 
tions of Christians. The following brief account, from 
Neander’s Introduction to Coleman’s Apostolical and 
Primitive Church, is both lucid and impartial. ‘‘ The 
earliest constitution of the Church was modelled, for 
the most part, after that religious community with 
which it stood in closest connection, and to which it 
was most assimilated—the Jewish synagogue. This, 
however, was so modified as to conform to the nature 
of the Christian community, and to the new and pecu- 
liar spirit with which it was animated. Like the syn- 
agogue, the Church was governed by an associated 
body of men appointed for this purpose. The name 
of presbyters, which was appropriated to this body, 
was derived from the Jewish synagogue. But in the 
Gentile churches formed by the apostle Paul they 
took the name of ézrickozrot, bishops, a term more sig- 
nificant of their office in the language generally spo- 
ken by the members of these churches. The name 
presbyter denoted the dignity of their office, while bish- 
op, on the other hand, was expressive rather of the 
nature of their office, éxtoxomeiv 7)v éxcAnotay, to take 
the oversight of the Church. Most certainly no other 
distinction originally existed between them. But, in 
process of time, some one, in the ordinary course of 
events, would gradually obtain the pre-eminence over 
his colleagues, and, by reason of that peculiar over- 
sight which he exercised over the whole community, 
might come to be designated by the name éviako7roc, 
bishop, which was originally applied to them all indis- 
criminately. The constant tumults, from within and 
from without, which agitated the Church in the time 
of the apostles, may have given to such a one oppor- 
tunity to exercise his influence the more efficiently ; 
so that, at such a time, the controlling influence of one 
in this capacity may have been very salutary to the 
Church. This change in the relation of the presby- 
ters to each other was not the same in all the churches, 
but varied according to their different circumstances. 
It may have been as early as the latter part of the life 
of John, when he was sole survivor of the other apos- 
tles, that one, 2s president of this body of presbyters, 
was distinguished by the name of émiaKkoTroc, bishop. 
There is, however, no evidence that the apostle him- 
self introduced this change, much less that he author- 
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ized it as a perpetual ordinance for the future. Such 
an ordinance is in direct opposition to the spirit of that 
apostle. This change in the mode of administering 
the goyernment of the Church, resulting from peculiar 
circumstances, may have been introduced as a salu- 
tary expedient, without implying any departure from 
the purity of the Christian spirit. When, however, 
the doctrine is, as it gradually gained currency in the 
third century—that the bishops are by divine right the 
head of the Church, and invested with the government 
of the same; that they are the successors of the apos- 
tles, and by this succession inherit apostolical author- 
ity; that they are the medium through which, in con- 
sequence of that ordination which they have received 
merely in an outward manner, the Holy Ghost, in all 
time to come, must be transmitted to the Church— 
when this becomes the doctrine of the Church, we cer- 
tainly must perceive in these assumptions a great cor- 
ruption of the Christian system. It is a carnal per- 
version of the true idea of the Christian Church. It 
is a falling back into the spirit of the Jewish religion. 
Instead of the Christian idea of a church, based on in- 
ward principles of communion, and extending itself by 
means of these, it presents us with the image of one 
like that under the Old Testament, resting in outward 
ordinances, and seeking to promote the propagation of 
the kingdom of God by external rites. This entire. 
perversion of the original view of the Christian Church 
was itself the origin of the whole system of the Roman 
Catholie religion, the germ from which sprung the 
popery of the Dark Ages. We hold, indeed, no con- 
troversy with that class of Episcopalians who adhere 
to the Episcopal system as well adapted, in their opin- 
ion, to the exigencies of their Church. But the doc- 
trine of the absolute necessity of the Episcopal as the 
only valid form of government, and of the Episcopal 
suecession of bishops above mentioned in order to a 
participation in the gifts of the Spirit, we must regard 
as something foreign to the true idea of the Christian 
Church. It is in direct conflict with the spirit of Pro- 
testantism, and is the origin, not of the true catholi- 
cism of the apostle, but of that of the Romish Church. 
When, therefore, Episcopalians disown, as essentially 
deficient in their ecclesiastical organization, other 
Protestant churches which evidently have the spirit 
of Christ, it only remains for us to protest, in the 
strongest terms, against their setting up such a stand- 
ard for the Christian Church. Far be it from us, who 
began with Luther in the Spirit, that we should now 
desire to be made perfect by the flesh (Gal. iii, 3).” 
Bunsen gives the following view of the original char- 
acter of the Episcopacy: ‘The episcopate was origin- 
ally the independent position of a city clergyman, 
presiding over the congregation, with the neighboring 
villages, having a body offelders attached to him. 
Where such a council can be formed there is a com- 
plete Church—a bishopric. The elders are teachers 
and administrators. If an individual happen to be 
engaged in either of these offices mose exclusively 
than the other, it makes no real alteration in his posi- 
tion, for the presbyters of the ancient Church filled 
both situations. Their office was literally an office, 
not arank. The country clergymen were most prob- 
ably members of the ecclesiastical council of the city 
church, as the bishops of the country towns certainly 
were members of the metropolitan presbytery” (Htp- 
polytus and his Age, iii, 246). : 
Professor R. D. Hitchcock (American Preshytersan 
Review, Jan. 1867) gives a luminous sketch of the orl- 
gin and growth of Episcopacy. Admitting that the 
Episcopal system was in full force in the Church be- 
fore the end of the third century, he shows clearly, 
nevertheless, that it was not of apostolical origin, but 
a later growth of ecclesiastical development, as fol- 
lews: (1.) The best Episcopal writers now admit that 
the Episcopal system is not to be found in the ab 
(2.) The earliest witness, outside of the N. T., is Clem- 
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ent of Rome (about A.D. 100), in whose Epistle to the 
Corinthians the words bishop and presbyter are used 
interchangeably. Dr. Hitchcock analyzes the letters 
of Ignatius (+ 115?) both in the Syriac version of his 
Epistles and in the shorter Greek version, giving ev- 
ery passage in which Episcopacy occurs. His con- 
clusions are that, (1.) Admitting the substantial integ- 
rity of the texts, the strong infusion of Episcopacy in 
them ‘‘is best explained by supposing it to be a new 
thing, which Ignatius was doing, always and every- 
where, his utmost to recommend. As special pleading 
for a novelty, the Episcopal tone of the Ignatian epis- 
tles is easily understood. (2.) The Ignatian Episcopa- 
cy is not diocesan, but Congregational. uch of the 
churches addressed had its own bishop, presbyters, 
and deacons. 
tius) is not Episcopal, but Presbyterian. The bishop 
is the representative of Christ, as Christ is of the Fa- 
ther; the presbyters are representatives of the apos- 
tles, and the deacons of the precept or commandment 
of Christ. In short, the Ignatian Episcopacy, instead 
of having the appearance of a settled polity, handed 
down from the apostles, has the appearance of being 
a new and growing institution, unlike what went be- 
fore as well as what was coming after’? (Amer. Presb. 
Review, Jan. 1867, p. 145).—The next witness is Ire- 
neus (fT 202), who, according to Dr. Hitchcock, com- 
monly uses the words ‘‘ bishop,” ‘‘ episcopal,” ‘‘ epis- 
copate’’ in the Ignatian Congregational sense; while 
in certain cited passages he uses ‘‘ bishop” and ‘‘ pres- 
byter’’ interchangeably, as Clement does, This ‘‘ wa- 
vering terminology is indicative, not of apostolic tradi- 
tion, but of later genesis and growth, and that growth 
not yet completed.’’—Tertullian (7 240?) draws the 
line distinctly between clergy and laity, and discrim- 
inates clearly between bishops, priests, and deacons. 
In Cyprian (248-258), as has been remarked above, 
Episcopacy is fully matured. (See Cuurcy, ii, 328.) 

Il. Episcopacy of the Roman Catholic Church.—(1.) 
The theory of the Episcopacy according to Roman 
writers springs from the Romish doctrine of a visible 
Church. “An invisible Church’’ (Méhler, Symbolism, 
§ 43) “needs only an inward, purely spiritual sacrifice, 
and a general priesthood ;’’ but the visible Church, in 
its very idea, according to the Romish view, requires 
an external sacrifice, and the consecration of especial 
priests to perform it. The priest is supposed to re- 
ceive the internal consecration from God through the 
external consecration of the Church—that is to say, he 
receives the Holy Ghost through the imposition of 
hands of the bishops. The stability of the visible 
Church is supposed to require, therefore, an ecclesias- 
tical ordination, originating with Christ, and per- 
petuated in uninterrupted succession; so that, as the 
apostles were sent forth by Christ, they, in their turn, 
instituted bishops, and these have appointed their suc- 
cessors down to our days. But, if these bishops are 
to form a perpetual corporation, they need a centre 
and head connecting them firmly together, and exer- 
cising jurisdiction over them, and this head is found 
in the pope. The Episcopacy, with the pope at its 
head, is revered in the Church of Rome as a divine in- 
stitution. 

(2.) We say “‘with the pope at its head,” for this 
point is essential to the Romish idea of an Episcopacy 
jure divino. The Roman Church has been divided on 
this question for ages. It formed one of the chief 
controversies in the Council of Trent, where many of 
the bishops earnestly endeavored to have their office 
pronounced to be of divine right apart from the pope, 
while the papal legates strenuously, but adroitly, re- 
sisted this claim, and managed to prevent its authori- 
zation by the council. The declarations of Trent on 
the subject are as follows (sess. xxiii, De Reformatione, 
ch. iv): “The sacred and holy synod declares that, 
besides the other ecclesiastical degrees, bishops, who 
have succeeded unto the place of the apostles, princi- 


(3.) The apostolic succession (in Igna- | 
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pally belong to the (this) hierarchical order ; that they 
are placed, as the apostle says, by the Holy Ghost to 
rule the Church of God (Acts xx, 28); that they are 
superior to priests; confer the sacrament of ordina- 
tion; ordain the ministers of the Church, etc.”’ Fur- 
ther (same session, Can. vi): ‘‘If any one shall say 
that in the Catholic Church there is not a hierarchy 
instituted by divine ordination, consisting of bishops, 
priests, and ministers, let him be anathema.” And 
also (Can. vii), ‘‘ If any one shall say that bishops are 
not superior to priests, or that they have not the pow- 
er of confirming and ordaining, etc., let him be anath- 
ema.’’ Nothing is said here of the divine right of the 
Episcopal order. But, in fact, it is not even called an 
order at all. In chapter ii of the same session (Touch- 
ing the seven orders) we have priests, deacons, sub- 
deacons, acolytes, exorcists, readers, and door-keepers, 
but not a word about bishops. So far as order is con- 
cerned, the bishops are simply priests. The Catechism 
of the Council of Trent declares that the order of priest- 
hood, though essentially one, has different degrees of 
dignity and power—1, simple priests; 2, bishops; 3, 
archbishops; 4, patriarchs; and, 5, superior to all, the 
sovereign pontiff. The history of the stormy 22d 
session of the council throws great light upon these 
decrees. A canon was proposed concerning “the in- 
stitution of bishops,” and the Spanish prelates de- 
manded an addition to it, declaring the Episcopate to 
be of divine right. This question arose, in fact, in 
1546, and was before the council, in some shape or 
other, until 1562 (sess. xxii), when it touk the precise 
form, ‘‘ Are bishops superior to priests by divine right, 
or only by ecclesiastical and papal right?” The pope 
knew that if it should be decided that the bishops held 
their power directly from God, there was no ground 
for the doctrine that they existed only through the 
pope, and feared that they would ultimately assert 
their entire independence. The dispute ended in drop- 
ping altogether the canon on the “institution of bish- 
ops,” and substituting the vague decree and canon 
above cited. 

(3.) Two theories, then, of the Episcopate exist in 
the Roman Church: 1, the so-called Papal system, ac- 
cording to which the pope is the sole bishop by divine 
right, and all other bishops exist only through him, 
and derive their superiority to presbyters solely from 
him; 2, the Episcopal system, which asserts an inde- 
pendent divine right on the part of each bishop. The 
former is the ultramontane view, and it is now prev- 
alent throughout almost all the Roman world. The 
latter is the moderate or Gallic view. It holds that 
the bishops are the rightful governors of the Church, 
superior to presbyters by the direct appointment of 
God; and maintains that the pope is, with regard to 
other bishops, primus inter pares, appointed for the 
sake of keeping up the unity of the Church as a cor- 
porate body. The question, in fact, turns upon that 
of the primacy of the see of Rome. See Primacy. 
The Episcopal theory was adopted by the Gallican 
clergy (see GALLICANISM), by the Jansenists (q. v.), 
and by Hontheim (q. v.). The present tendency of 
the entire Romish Church, however, is to the ultra- 
montane theory. 

The Romish Episcopacy, as a whole, is diocesan. 
See Diocese. The clergy of the diocese are subject 
to the bishop, but his authority does not extend beyond 
the diocese. There are, besides the diocesan bishops, 
bishops vacantes, bishops zm partibus, bishops suffragan, 
etc., for which distinctions, see Brsuops. ‘'The di- 
vision of the Church into dioceses may be viewed as a 
natural consequence of the institution of the office of 
bishops. The authority to exercise jurisdiction, when 
committed to several hands, requires that some boun- 
daries be defined within which each party may employ 
his powers, otherwise disorder and confusion would en- 
sue, and the Church, instead of being benefited by the 
appointment of governors, might be exposed to the 
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double calamity of an overplus of them in one district, 
and a total deficiency of them in another. Hence we 
find, so early as the New-Testament history, some 
plain indications of the rise of the diocesan system in 
the cases respectively of James, bishop of Jerusalem ; 
Timothy, bishop of Ephesus; Titus, of Crete, to whom 
may be added the angels or bishops of the seven 
churches in Asia. These were placed in cities, and 
had jurisdiction over the churches and inferior clergy 
in those cities, and probably in the country adjacent. 
The first dioceses were formed by planting a bishop in 
a city or considerable village, where he officiated stated- 
ly, and took the spiritual charge, not only of the city 
itself, but the suburbs, or region lying round about it, 
within the verge of its [civil] jurisdiction, which seems 
to be the plain reason of that great and visible differ- 
ence which we find in the extent of dioceses, some be- 
ing very large, others very small, according as the 
civil government of each city happened to have a 
larger or lesser jurisdiction’? (Hook). See Bingham, 
Orig. Eccl, bk. ix, ch.ii. The bishops are named from 
the principal city of the diocese, as Rome, Lyons, etc. 
There were bishops, not diocesan, in Ireland, until the 
12th century (see Christian Remembrancer, Jan. 1855, 
p- 215). While the Romish bishops are independent 
of each other, they are all subordinate to the pope, and 
must make regular returns to him of the state of their 
dioceses. See Brsuops. 

Ill. G.) The Church of England and the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States hold that there 
are three orders of ministers in the Church, bishops, 
priests, and deacons, and that bishops are the success- 
ors of the apostles, and superior to priests and deacons. 
The High-Church theory maintains the divine right of 
Episcopacy, and its absolute necessity to the existence 
of the Church; the Low-Church party deny that there 
is any positive command upon the subject in Scrip- 
ture, or that there is anything in the standards of 


the Church of England which makes episcopacy to | 
The High-Churchmen | 
maintain, and the Low-Churchmen reject the theory of | 


be of the essence of a church. 


the “‘exclusive validity of episcopal orders.” See Suc- 
cesston. In the preface to the ordinal of the Church 
of England, and of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States, it is declared as ‘‘evident unto all 
men diligently reading holy Scripture and ancient an 


thors, that from the apostles’ time there have been | 


these orders of ministers in Christ’s Church, bishops, 
priests, and deacons.” The doctrine of those churches 
in general is, “‘ That there is in the Church a superior 
order of office-bearers, the successors of the apostles, 
who possess in their own persons the right of ordina- 
tion and jurisdiction, and who are called ézicKozror, as 
being the overseers not only of the people, but also of 
the clergy; and an inferior order of ministers, called 
presbyters, the literal translation of the word mpec/i- 
répot, which is rendered in our English Bibles elders, 
persons who receive from the ordination of the bishop 
power to preach and to administer the sacraments, who 
are set over the people, but are themselves under the 
government of the bishop, and have no right to convey 


to others the sacred office which he gives them au-| 


thority to exercise under him.’’ According to a phrase 
used by Charles I, who was by no means an unlearned 
detender of that form of government to which he was 
a martyr, the presbyters are episcopt gregis [bishops of 
the flock], but the bishops are episcopi gregis et pas- 
torum [bishops of the flock and of the pastors.] ‘‘ The 
liberal writers, however, in the Church of England do 
not contend that this form of government is made so 
binding in the Church as not to be departed from and 
varied according to circumstances. It cannot be proved, 
says Dr. Paley, that any form of church government 
was laid down in the Christian as it had been in the 
Jewish Scriptures, with a view of fixing a constitution 
for succeeding ages. The truth seems to have been, 


that such offices were at first erected in the Christian | cordingly (Delaware, Con 
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Church as the good order, the instruction, and the ex- 
igencies of the society at that time required, without 
any intention, at least without any declared design of 
regulating the appointment, authority, or the distinc- 
tion of Christian ministers under future circumstances.” 
To the same effect, also, Bishop Tomline says, ‘It is 
not contended that the bishops, priests, and deacons 
of England are at present precisely the same that 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons were in Asia Minor 
seventeen hundred years ago. We only maintain that 
there have always been bishops, priests, and deacons 
in the Christian Church since the days of the apostles, 
with different powers and functions, it is allowed, in 
different countries and at different periods ; but the 
general principles and duties which have respectively 
characterized these clerical orders have been essential- 
ly the same at all times and in all places, and the va- 
riations which they have undergone have only been 
such as have ever belonged to all persons in public 
situations, whether civil or ecclesiastical, and which 
are, indeed, indispensable from every thing in which 
mankind are concerned in this transitory and fleeting 
world. Ihave thought it right to take this general 
view of the ministerial office, and to make these obser- 
vations upon the clerical orders subsisting in this king- 
dom, for the purpose of pointing out the foundation 
and principles of Church authority, and of showing 
that our ecclesiastical establishment is as nearly con- 
formable as change of circumstances will permit to 
the practice of the primitive Church. But, though I 
| fatter myself that I have proved episcopacy to be an 
apostolical institution, yet I readily acknowledge that 
there is no precept in the New Testament which 
commands that every church should be governed by 
bishops. No church can exist without some goy- 
ernment; but, though there must be rules and orders 
for the proper discharge of the offices of public wor- 
ship, though there must be fixed regulations concern- 
ing the appointment of ministers, and though a subor- 
dination among them is expedient in the highest de- 
gree, yet it does not follow that all these things must 
| be precisely the same in every Christian country ; 
they may vary with the other varying circumstances 
of human society, with the extent of a country, the 
| manners of its inhabitants, the nature of its civil gov- 
ernment, and many other peculiarities which might be 
specified. As it has not pleased our Almighty Father 
| to prescribe any particular form of civil government 
‘for the security of temporal comforts to his rational 
creatures, so neither has he prescribed any particular 
form of ecclesiastical polity as absolutely necessary to 
the attainment of eternal happiness. But he has, in 
| the most explicit terms, enjoined obedience to all goy- 
ernors, whether civil or ecclesiastical, and whatever 
may be their denomination, as essential to the charac- 
ter of a true Christian. Thus the Gospel only lays 
down general principles, and leaves the application of 
them to men as free agents.” Bishop Tomline, how- 
ever, and the High-Episcopalians of the Church of Eng- 
/land, contend for an original distinction in the office 
| and order of bishops and presbyters; which notion is 
| contradicted by the founder of the Church of England, 
| Archbishop Cranmer, who says, ‘The bishops and 
priests were at one time, and were not two things; but 
both one office in the beginning of Christ’s religion” 
'( Watson). On the inconsistency of the position of 
| that portion of the so-called evangelical Episcopalians 
| which holds that bishops are really successors of the 
| apostles, see an admirable article in the Princeton Re- 
view, January, 1856 (art. i). é 
(2.) The episcopacy of the Church of England is 
dioceson, like that of the Church of Rome, and the 
bishops are named from the chief city of the diocese 
| (London, York, etc.), In the Protestant Episcopal 
| churches the dioceses are generally coterminous with 
the States of the Union, and the bishops are named ac- 
necticut, etc.). The larger 
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states are in some instances subdivided. ‘‘In the 
American Church the bishops are all of equal authori- 
ty, each ruling his own diocese independently of the 
control of an ecclesiastical superior. No bishop is 
amenable to any central authority.” There are no 
archbishops; but assistant and missionary bishops are 
authorized. See BisHors, and ProresTANT Episco- 
PAL CHURCH. 

1V. Methodist Episcopal Church.—(1.) The episco- 
pacy of the Methodist Episcopal Church is believed to 
be nearer to the apostolic model than that of the 
churches which maintain the apostolical succession. 
Its simple idea is, that certain elders are chosen from 
the body of the presbyters to superintend the Church, 
and are called bishops or superintendents, both terms be- 
ing used in the Methodist ritual. The bishops, in vir- 
tue of their functions, naturally stand above their 
brethren. With regard to the ordinary functions of 
the ministry, they do not differ from other ministers ; 
but extraordinary functions, such as ordaining, pre- 
siding in assemblies, and the like, are devolved upon 
them by their brethren, and exercised by them exclu- 
sively and of right—right not divine, but ecclesiastical 
and human, founded upon the will of the body of pas- 
tors. The primitive principle that bishops and pres- 
byters are of equal rank in the N. T. is fully recog- 
nised; nor are bishops regarded as the successors of 
the apostles. ‘‘As soon as a church has more than 
one pastor, it is natural and necessary that one should 
preside over the rest,” and that ‘‘certain functions 
should be reserved to him’? (Bungener, Council of 
Trent, bk. v, ch. ii). It is not contrary to the essence 
of the ministry, but rather in harmony with its mis- 


sionary and pastoral aims, that the presidency thus | 
arising should last for life, and that he who exercises | 


it should govern the body of pastors according to laws 
adopted and approved by them, should appoint the 
ministers to their work, and should exercise all the 
functions necessary to an effective and vigorous super- 
intendency ; and if the superintendent or bishop is ap- 
pointed for life, it is quite in accordance with scrip- 


“the laying on of hands.’’ Accordingly, the bishops 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church are elected by the 
General Conference (q. v.) for life, and are ordained 
according to a special form, modified from the ordinal 
of the Church of England (Discipline, pt. ii, chap. iii). 
The limits of their authority are clearly set forth in the 
Book of Discipline (pt. i, ch. iv). 
ble, not to the bench of bishops, but to the General 
Conference, which may even ‘‘ expel him for improper 
conduct if they deem it necessary” (Discipline, pt. i, 
ch. ix). ‘*In the American branch of the Methodist 
Church, episcopacy exists not only in the form in 
which it does in every English cireuit—which is the 
old parochial episcopacy—but by formally committing 
general oversight into the hands of bishops, who have 
no other charge. These claim no superiority in order 
over their brethren, but exercise well-defined powers, 
simply as an arrangement of the Church for its own 
welfare—an arrangement which has worked admira- 
bly; and it may be questioned whether any form of 
church government in the world has more of the ele- 
ments of power and permanence than this, which ex- 
presses Wesley’s own idea of a fully organized church”’ 
(Lond. Quarterly Review, July, 1856, p. 530). 

Tt has been objected to the Methodist episcopacy 
that, while the theory of the Church admits but two 
orders in the ministry, the separate ordination of bish- 
ops really implies three. But the objection is ground- 
less. (See above, II, 2.) In fact, the number of “ or- 
ders’? has always been an open question, even in the 
Roman Chureh; the Council of Trent did not settle 
it (compare Canons of Trent, sess, xiii, can. 2), The 
‘““balance of authority, even from the earliest ages, 
certainly inclines to consider the episcopate, as an or- | 
der, to be identical with the priesthood, not the com- 


A bishop is amena- | 
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pletion of it” (Maskell, Monumenta Ritualia, iii, 1xxxi. 
So also Palmer: ‘‘ If we understand the word order in 
the sense of degree, we may say that there are three 
orders of the Christian ministry ; but if we distribute 
it according to its nature, there are but two, viz. bish- 
ops (or presbyters) and deacons” (On the Church, pt. 
vi, § 1). 

Some Methodist writers have maintained that three 
orders, bishops, priests, and deacons, belong to the con- 
stitution of the Church as laid down in Scripture, and 
therefore that the episcopal office is not simply an ec- 
clesiastical one. See especially Grayson, The Church 
and the Ministry (Louisville, 1853, 8vo). 

(2.) The Methodist episcopacy is not diocesan, like 
that of the churches of Rome and England, but general 
and itinerant. Instead of being confined to a city or 
district, the bishop is required to ‘travel at large ;” 
and if ‘‘he cease from travelling without the consent 
of the General Conference, he cannot thereafter ex- 
ercise the episcopal office.” See CONFERENCES, and 
Mernopist Episcopat CuurcH. While, under the 
Methodist system, the bishops do not claim to be ‘‘ suc- 
cessors of the apostles,” or to be endowed, either as in- 
dividuals or collectively, with superior authority to 
teach or to govern, apart from power given them by 
the body of presbyters as represented in the General 
Conference, it yet appears to be clear that, as to their 
functions and jurisdiction, they approach nearer to the 
apostolical idea than bishops under the diocesan sys- 
tem. Dd6llinger (perhaps the ablest of living Roman- 
ist writers), in maintaining that ‘‘ bishops are the suc- 
cessors of the apostles, and have received their author- 
ity,” is, yet forced to admit that, under the Roman 
episcopal system, the authority of bishops is strictly 
limited to a particular diocese, while the jurisdiction 
of the apostles ‘‘extended to every part of the earth, 
wheresoever their universal vocation to convert the 
nations and to found churches conducted them” (Church 
History, i, 226, Lond. 1840). Under the Methodist sys- 
tem, a bishop may preside in a Conference and ordain 


| presbyters in March in New York, in May in Illinois, 
tural usage that he should be set apart for his work by | 


in July in California, in October in China, and in De- 
cember in Germany. ‘ 
(8.) The Methodist episcopacy was instituted by 
Wesley. During the Revolutionary War in America, 
most of the clergy of the Church of England left the 
country. Before the war, the American preachers, 
like those in England, had been forbidden to adminis- 
ter the sacraments: the people were sent to the clergy 
of the Church of England for baptism and the Lord’s 
After the war the societies were without the 
ordinances, and were likely to be disbanded in conse- 
quence. After duly considering the exigency, Mr. 
Wesley (who had previously in vain urged the bishop 
of London to ordain preachers for America) deter- 
mined to organize the American Methodists into an 
independent Episcopal Church, and ordained the Rev. 
Thomas Coke, LL.D., as superintendent, and Richard 
Whatcoat and Thomas Vasey as superintendents. In 
1784 the Rey. Francis Asbury was ordained by Dr. 
Coke, and the Methodist Episcopal Church was duly 
organized—the first American Episcopal Church. See 
Metnopism. Mr. Wesley did not pretend to ordain 
bishops in any other sense than according to his 
view of primitive episcopacy, in which, as he main- 
tained, bishops and presbyters are the same order, 
The grounds of his procedure in the case are stated 
in his ‘‘ Letter to Dr. Coke and Mr. Asbury,”’ prefixed 
to ‘Sunday Service of the Methodists” (1784); given 
also in Watson’s Life of Wesley (p. 244). An excel- 


lent sketch of the rise of the Methodist episcopacy is 


given by Stevens, History of Methodism, vol. ii. 
V. The Moravian Church (Unitas Fratrum) holds to 
episcopacy. 


given in De Schweinitz, The Moravian Episcopate 
(Bethlehem, 1865). See Moravrans. 
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Their bishops, however, are not diocesan. ~ 
| The history of the preservation of the episcopate is 
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See Canones et Decreta Concil. Trident., sess. xxiii; 
Catechism of the Council of Trent, pt. ii, Sucrament of 
Orders ; Bungener, History of the Council of Trent, bk. 
v, ch. ii; Elliott, Delineation of Romanism, bk. ii, chap. 
xv; Mohler, Symbolism, § 43; Rothe, Anfénge d. christ- 

lichen Kirche, vol. i; Baur, Ursprung des Episcopats 
(Titbingen, 1838, 8vo); Neander, Church History, i, 190; 
Mosheim, Ch. History, vol. i; Killen, Ancient Church, 
sect. iii, chaps. vi, vii; Coleman, Ancient Christianity, 
chap. viii; Coleman, Apostolical and Primitive Church, 
ch. vi; Lord King, Primitive Church (12mo); Bangs, 
Original Church of Christ (N. Y.12mo); Schaft, History 
of the Christian Church, vol. i, § 107, 108; Emory, On 
Episcopacy ; Emory, Defence of our Fathers (N. York, 
8vo); Wesley, Works, vii, 312; Stillingfleet, Jrentcum, 
8vo; Stevens, History of Methodism, vol. ii, chaps. vi, 
vii; Watson, Life of Wesley, ch. xiii; Burnet, History 
of English Reformation, i, 400, 586; iv, 176; Porter, 
Compendium of Methodism ; Princeton Review, January, 
1856 ; Lightfoot, On Philippians (1868), Appendix ; 
The Rise of the Episcopate (New Dnglander, July, 
1867); Palmer, On the Church (High-Church view), 
ii, 349 sq.; Hinds, Rise and Early Progress of Chris- 
tianity (Encyclop. Metropol. London, 1850, 12mo); and 
the article Succession. The High-Episcopal view 
is well stated for modern readers in Vox Heclesie (Phil- 
adelphia, 1866, 12mo); the moderate, in Litton, The 
Church of Christ (Lond. 1851, 8vo ; Phila. 1853, 8vo). 


Episcopalians, members of those churches which 
adopt the Episcopal form of Church government. See 
Eeiscoracy; Meruopist Eprscopan Cuurcu; Mo- 
RAVIANS; LUTHERAN CuuRcH; ENGLAND, CHURCH 
OF; PRoTESTANT EpiscopAL CHURCH. 


Episcopius, Snron (Dutch, Bisschop), an emi- 
nent and learned Arminian theologian, was born in 
January, 1583, at Amsterdam, where he received his 
school education. In 1600 he went to the University 
of Leyden, where he took his degree of M.A. in 1606. 
He thenceforward devoted himself to the study of the- 
ology. ‘‘Earnestly,’’ says Curcellzeus (in his eulogy 
on Episcopius), ‘‘ did he listen to the lectures of those 
very learned professors, Francis Gomarus, Luke Trel- 
catius, and James Arminius; and in the exercises of 
debates and harangues, which they commonly called 
theses, he left many of his equals far in the distance, 
and was highly esteemed as one worthy of being call- 
ed to the ministry of the divine word. But when, es- 
pecially after the death of Trelcatius, that terrible dis- 
cussion on predestination, which afterwards agitated 
all Holland, finally arose, and was not only secretly 
carried on between the two professors, but also broke 
forth into open violence, our Episcopius became favor- 
ably inclined towards the Arminian doctrines. For 
this reason he received little favor from the pastors on 
the opposite side of the controversy, so that when the 
very illustrious councils of the state of Amsterdam, to 
whom the singular learning and piety of Episcopius 
had become known, would have inyited him to become 
their preacher, these pastors, by causing delays, en- 
tirely frustrated the plans of the councils. Episcopi- 
us, disheartened at this affair, determined to leave the 
academy at Leyden, and in the year 1609 (in which 
year Arminius died) he betook himself to the Franeker 
Academy, belonging to the Frisii, incited especially by 
the fame of that most illustrious man and learned pro- 
fessor of the sacred language, John Drusius, But there 
he displayed, as youths of a bold mind are wont, such 
a zeal in the theological discussions, that he gave not 
a little offence to Sibrandus Lubbertus, a professor of 
that academy. Accordingly, a few months after, he 
departed and came into France, where in a brief space 
of time he obtained so fair a mastery of the French 


» language that he not only understood it, but could 


speak it with considerable ease and purity. Finally, 
in the year 1610, he returned to his native land, only to 
receive the same tokens of ill will.’’ In that year he 
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was ordained pastor of Bleyswick, a village near Rot- 
terdam. In 1611 a colloquy was held at the Hague 

by order of the States General, with a view to ending 
the agitating controversy between the Gomarists and 
Arminians, between six Remonstrant pastors and six 
Contra-Remonstrants. Episcopius, as one of the six 
Remonstrants, displayed so much learning and skill 
that his fame spread through all the country. In 1612 
he was appointed professor of theology in the Univer- 
sity of Leyden, as successor of Gomarus. Here his 
pre-eminent talents had full scope, and his reputation 
grew rapidly. The Gomarist controversy, however, 
waxed hotter and hotter; the orthodoxy of Episcopi- 
us was called in question by his theological opponents ; 
and the rage of the Calvinistic party among the popu- 
lace even went so far as to threaten violence. In 
1614 he went to Amsterdam to attend a baptism, and 
the minister, Heyden, having stigmatized him as a 
heretic, he was saved from stoning only by the zeal 
of his friends. A blacksmith once ran after him with 
a hot iron with the ery, “ Stop the Arminian disturber 
of the Church,”’ and would probably have murdered 
him but for the interference of by-standers. 

The Synod of Dort was held in 1618. See Dorr. 
Episcopius was the chief spokesman of the Arminians. 
At the 23d session he delivered a discourse of great 
power, which is to be found in his Works, in Limborch’s 
Vita Episcopiz, and in Calder’s Life of Episcopius (N.Y. 
1887, chap. x). The synod condemned the Arminians, 
and by the aid of the civil government banished the 
Remonstrant ministers. Episcopius retired first to 
Antwerp, where he wrote his Responsio ad duas Petré 
Waddingit Jesuite Epistolas (1621, on the Rule of Faith 
and on the Worship of Images); his celebrated Con- 
fessio Fidei Remonstrantium (Remonstrants’ Confession 
of Faith, 1622; Opera, vol. iii); Antidotum, seve genu- 
ina Declaratio sent. Synodt Dordracene (Opera, vol. ii, 
Lond. 1678). When the war between Spain and the 
Netherlands was renewed, Episcopius took refuge in 
France, residing chiefly in Paris (1621-1626). Here 
he published Paraphrasis in cap. viii-xi Epist. ad Ro- 
manos (Paraphrase on Romans viii-xi, Opera, vol. i); 
Bodecherus Ineptiens (Bodecherus the Simple; a de- 
fence of the Remonstrants against the charge of So- 
cinianism ; Examen thesium J. Capelli (on the Calyin- 
istic and Arminian Controversy in Belgium) ; Tractatus 
de Libero Arbitrio (Opera, vol. i); Correspondence with 
Joh. Cameron on Grace and Free Will (Opera, vol. i). 
On the death of Prince Maurice (1625) the persecution 
of the Remonstrants slackened, and it became safe for 
Episcopius to return to his country in 1626, when he 
became minister to the Remonstrants of Rotterdam. 
Here he published Apologia pro Confessione, etc. (Apol- 
ogy for the Confession of the Remonstrants), and other 
controversial tracts (Opera, vol. iii). In 1634 he was 
made rector of the newly-established college of the Re- 
monstrants at Amsterdam, where the rest of his life 
was spent in diligent and successful teaching, and in 
constant literary and pastoral activity. The fruits of 
his lectures appear in permanent form in his Institutio- 
nes Theologica, lib. iv, which, however, was left unfin- 
ished, and published posthumously (Opera, vol. i); and 
also in Responsio ad Queestiones Theologicas Ixiv (An- 
swers to 64 questions in theology proposed by stu- 
dents), He died April 4, 1643. 

Episcopius was acknowledged, even by his enemies, 
to be a man of very rare abilities, as well as of great 
learning. Heidanus (one of his opponents) says he 
was endowed with ‘great learning, penetration, elo- 
quence, and skill.” His friend Uitenbogaert declared 
that he had never met a theologian ‘‘ to be compared 
with Episcopius for his knowledge of the Scriptures 
and of divine subjects.” Mabillon recommends his Jn- 
stitutes as of great value to students of divinity, except 
the parts in which he speaks against Romanist doc- 
trines. Bull (in his Judgment of the Catholic Church) 
speaks of him as the “ very learned Episcopius,” » His 
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talent for controversy was of a very high order; but 
his /nstitutes shows that he also possessed the power 
of clear and luminous statement to a rare degree. The 
theology of Episcopius is, in substance, that of Ar- 
minius. He has been charged with Socinianism, but 
his writings, controversial and other, sufficiently re- 
fute that charge as brought not only against him, but 
against the early Remonstrants in general. The 
charge was in part due to the fact that he held the 
ethical side of Christianity to be the test of communion 
rather than the doctrinal; holding that Christianity 
is not so much a doctrine as a life, and that it has its 
doctrines only with a view to its life. The two great 
champions of the doctrine of the Trinity in England, 
Waterland and Bull, both wrote against Episcopius, 
Waterland (Importance of the Doctrine of the Trinity, 
Works, Oxford, 1853, iii, 440 sq.) states that Episcopi- 
us holds ‘‘the doctrine of the Trinity, as to the main 
substance of it, to be certain and clear, but yet not- 
necessary to be believed in order to salvation,” and 
adds that the doctrine is ‘‘taught in full and strong 
terms in the ‘Confession of the Remonstrants,’ and in 
other places in the works of Episcopius.” He then 
goes on, and successfully, to show the error and dan- 
ger of the unguarded statement of Episcopius as to its 
importance. Bull’s Judgment of the Catholic Church on 
the necessity of believing that our Lord Jesus Christ is very 
God (Works on the Trinity, Oxford, 1854, vol. iii), was 
written expressly to refute the statement of Episco- 
pius (Institutes, bk. iv, ch. xxxiv, § 2), that ‘‘in the 
primitive churches, during at least three centuries, the 
belief and profession of the special divine sonship of 
Christ was not judged necessary to salvation.’ It is 
hardly necessary to say that Bull makes out his case. 
He does not, however, charge Episcopius with doc- 
trinal error, but with too great and even dangerous 
liberality. He states also that, ‘‘ although Episcopius 
was a man of unquestionably great ability, and in 
many respects possessed learning of no ordinary kind, 
yet he but little consulted or regarded, nay, he actual- 
ly despised the writings of the ancient fathers and doc- 
tors.”” But on this see Limborch (cited by Calder, 
Life of Episcopius, N. Y. ed. p. 433). After the death 
of Episcopius, Jurieu charged him with Socinianism, 
which gave rise to a sharp letter from Clericus (Le 
Clere) refuting the charge (see Bayle, s. v. Episcopius). 

The writings of Episcopius were collected by Cur- 
cellzus, who published vol. i, Amst. 1650, with a sketch 
of the author’s life; vol. ii, edited by Poelenburg, ap- 
peared in 1665. A second edition was published un- 
der the title S. Episcopit opera omnia theologica, cum 
autographo collata, et & mendis aliquot gravioribus re- 
purgata (Lond, 1678, 2 vols. fol.). His life was also 
written by Philip Limborch, first in Dutch, and after- 
wards enlarged in Latin ({ist. Vitw S. Episcopit, ete., 
Amst. 1701). There is an English version of his Lab- 
yrinthus Pontificius under the title Popish Labyrinth, 
or a Treatise on Infallibility (Lond. 1763). See also 
Calder, Memoirs of Simon Episcopius (New York, 1837, 
12mo); Heppe, in Herzog, Real-Encyklop. iv, 100; a 
translation of Curcelleus’s sketch, in the Methodist 
Quarterly Review, Oct. 1863, p. 612; Nichols, Calvinism 
and Arminianism compared (Lond. 1824, 2 vols. 8yo); 
Morison, On the ninth of Romans, p. 40 (Kilmarnock, 
1849, 8vo); Schréckh, Kirchengeschichte seit d. Refor- 
mation, v, 239-296; and the articles ARMINIANISM; 
Dorr; RemMonsrrRants. 

Episcopus Episcopdrum, bishop of bishops, a 
title assumed by the popes. 

Episcopus in Partibus, bishop én partibus in- 
Jjidelium, see Biswor, vol. i, p. 821, col. 2. 

Episcopus Cicumenicus, (cumenical bishop, 
a title of the Patriarch of Constantinople. 


Epistle (¢rvoro\n, something sent, as a ‘letter’’). 
The use of written letters implies, of course, consider- 
able progress in the development of civilized life. 
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There must be a recognised system of notatién, pho- 
netic or symbolic; men must be taught to write, and 
haye writing materials at hand. In the early nomadic 
stages of society accordingly, like those which mark 
the period of the patriarchs of the O. T., we find no 
traces of any but oral communications. In the Ho- 
meric poems, though messages are usual, yet a sort of 
hieroglyphical letters is not unknown (JJ. vi, 168). 
Messengers were sent instructed what to say from 
Jacob to Esau (Gen. xxxii, 3), from Balak to Balaam 
(Num. xxii, 5, 7, 16), bringing back in like manner a 
verbal, not a written answer (Num. xxiv, 12). See 
MessEeNGER. The negotiations between Jephthah and 
the king of the Ammonites (Judg. xi, 12, 15) were 
conducted in the same way. It was still the received 
practice in the time of Saul (1 Sam, xi, 7, 9). The 
reign of David, bringing the Israelites, as it did, into 
contact with the higher civilization of the Phenicians, 
witnessed a change in this respect also. See AMBAS- 
sapor. ‘The first recorded letter ("ED = “‘ book ;” 
comp. use of (13\tov, Herod. i, 123) in the history of 
the O. T. was that which ‘‘ David wrote to Joab, and 
sent by the hand of Uriah’’ (2 Sam. xi, 14), and this 
must obviously, like the letters that came into another 
history of crime (in this case also in traceable connec- 
tion with Phoenician influence, 1 Kings xxi, & 9), 
have been “sealed with the king’s seal,” as at once 
the guarantee of their authority, and a safeguard 
against their being read by any but the persons to 
whom they were addressed. The material used for 
the impression of the seal was probably the “ clay”’ of 
Job xxxviii, 14. The act of sending such a letter is, 
however, pre-eminently, if not exclusively, a kingly 
act, where authority and secrecy were necessary. 
Hence they contained simply royal commands, and 
nothing is said of salutation or even address in con- 
nection with them. Joab, on the other hand, answers 
the letter which David had sent him after the old plan, 
and receives a verbal message in return. The demand 
of Benhadad and Ahab’s answer to it are conveyed in 
the same way (1 Kings xx, 2,5). Jehu wrote letters, 
and sent them to Samaria to authorities, respecting 
Ahab’s children, the form of which, or of the one tran- 
scribed, is the first instance in the Bible of anything 
like a formula. It begins, ‘‘ Now as scon as this let- 
ter cometh to you,” but ends without any like phrase. 
It was apparently replied to by a message, and Jehu 
wrote another letter, which, as given, has not the same 
peculiarity as the first. That Jehu, who, though per- 
haps well born, was a rough soldier, should have writ- 
ten—and there is no ground for supposing that he used 
a scribe, but, from the extremely characteristic style, 
rather evidence against such an idea—indicates that 
letter-writing was then common (2 Kings x, 1-7). In 
this case secrecy may have been thought desirable, 
but the importance of the matter would have been a 
sufficient reason for writing. Written communica- 
tions, however, become more frequent in the later 
history. The letter which the king of Syria, Benha- 
dad, sent by Naaman to Jehoram, king of Israel, 
though to a sovereign with whom the writer was at 
peace, is in the same peremptory style, with no salu- 
tation (2 Kings v, 5, 6), from which we may conjec- 
ture that only the principal contents are given in this 
and like instances. The ‘“ writing”’ (am) to Jeho- 
ram, king of Judah, from Elijah (q. v.) must have been 
a written prophecy rather than a letter (2 Chron, 50:01. 
12-15) ; though it must be observed that such prophe- 
cies when addressed to persons are of an epistolary 
character. Hezekiah, when he summoned the whole 
nation to keep the Passover, sent letters ‘‘from the 
king and his princes,”’ as had been determined at a 
council held at Jerusalem by the king, the princes, 
and all the congregation. The contents of these let- 
ters are given, or the substance. The form is that 
of an exhortation, without, however, address. ‘The 
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character is that of a religious proclamation (2 Chron. 
xxx, 1-9). Hezekiah, in fact, introduced a system 
of couriers like that afterwards so fully organized un- 
der the Persian kings (comp. Herod. viii, 98, and Esth. 
viii, 10, 14). The letter or letters of Sennacherib to 
Hezekiah seem to have been written instructions to 
his messengers, which were given to Hezekiah to 
show him that they had their master’s authority. It 
is to be observed that the messengers were command- 
ed, “Thus shall ye speak to Hezekiah,” and that Hez- 
ekiah “received the letter” from them. What he re- 
ceived was probably a roll of papyrus, as that which 
Jehoiakim burnt seems to have been (Jer, xxxvi, 23), 
for when he took it to the Temple he “ spread it be- 
fore the Lord”’ (2-Kings xix, 9-14; Isa. xxxvii, 9-14 ; 
comp. 2 Chron. xxxii, 17). It does not appear to have 
been usual for the prophets to write letters. Generally 
they seem, when they did not go themselves to those 
whom they would address, either to have sent a mes- 
senger, or to have publicly proclaimed what they were 
commissioned to say, knowing that the report of it 
would be carried to those whom it specially concern- 
ed. When Nebuchadnezzar had carried captive some 
of the people of Judah, we read how Jeremiah address- 
ed them by a letter, which is a written exhortation 
and prophecy (xxix, 1-23). It can scarcely be said 
that here we perceive a positive distinction between 
the later prophets and the earlier, for Elijah sent a 
letter or ‘‘ writing” to Jehoram, king of Judah, as al- 
ready noticed. The distance of Babylon from Jerusa- 
lem, and of Jerusalem from the kingdom which was 
the scene of Elijah’s ministry, seems to afford the true 
explanation. That letters were not uncommon be- 
tween the captives at Babylon and those who remain- 
ed at Jerusalem before it was destroyed, appears prob- 
able from the mention of letters to Zephaniah the 
priest, and to others from a false prophet Shemaiah, 
at Babylon, in contradiction of Jeremiah’s letter (24— 
29). Jeremiah was commanded to send to the cap- 
tives a condemnation of this man (30-82), and it is 
therefore probable that at least three letters passed on 
this occasion. Though with the little evidence we 
have we cannot speak positively, it seems as if the 
custom of letter-writing had become more common by 
degrees, although there is no ground for inferring any 
change in its character. Still we find nothing of an 
address or signature. The letter seems to be always 
a document, generally a message written for greater 
security or to have full authority, and was probably 
rolled, tied up, and sealed with the writer’s seal. See 
LETTER. 

Although no Hebrew letters are preserved of the 
time before David, it might be supposed that the form 
might have been derived from Egypt. We have pap- 
yri containing copies by Egyptian scribes of the kings 
of the Rameses family about the 15th century B.C., 
of letters of their own correspondence. These show a 
regular epistolary style, the conventionalism of which 
at once removes us from all ideas of Shemitic literature. 
There is an-air of the monuments about it that strikes 
us in the descriptive character of certain of the formu- 
las. Some letters, from a superior to an inferior, com- 
mence in the manner shown in the following example: 
“The chief librarian Amen-em-an, of the royal white 
house, says to the scribe Penta-ur, Whereas, this let- 
ter is brought to you, saying—communication.” A 
usual ending of such letters is, ‘‘Do thou consider 
this.” Some begin with the word ‘‘ Communication.” 
The fuller form also seems to be an abbreviation. An 
inferior scribe, addressing his superior, thus begins: 
‘‘The scribe Penta-ur salutes his lord, the chief libra- 
rian, Amen-em-an, of the royal white house. This 
comes to inform my lord, Again I salute my lord. 
Whereas I have executed all the commissions imposed 
upon me by my lord, well and truly, completely and 
thoroughly [?] Ihave done no wrong. Again I sa- 
lute my lord.’”’ He ends, ‘‘ Behold, this message is to 
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| king, all peace. 


| keeper of the king’s forest (Neh. ii, 7, 9). 
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inform my lord.” A more easy style is seen in a let. 

ter of a son to his father, which begins, ‘‘The scribe 
Amen-mesu salutes [his] father, captain of bowmen 

Bek-en-ptah,” and ends ‘‘ Farewell.’ A military of: 
ficer writing to another, and a scribe writing to a mili- 
tary officer, appear to begin with a prayer for the king 
before the formula ‘‘Communication.’’? A royal or 
government letter is a mere written decree, without 
any formal introduction, and ending with an injunc- 
tion to obey it. The contents of these letters are al- 
ways addresses to the persons written to, the writer 
using the first person singular. The subject-matter is 
various, and perhaps gives us a better idea of the lite- 
rary ability of the Egyptians, and their lively national 
character, than any other of their compositions (see 
Goodwin on the ‘‘Horatic Papyri,” in the Cambridge 
Essays, 1855, p. 226 sq.). Indeed in Egypt everything 
of importance was committed to writing (Wilkinson, 
Ane. Eg. ii, 176, abridgm.), and the monuments con- 
stantly depict scribes taking an inventory or check of 
all sorts of operations, See Eayrr. 


Ancient Egyptian giving an account to two scribes of the stack 
on the estate. 
Before fig. 1 is the satchel, and above fig. 2 the box for holding writing im- 
plements and papyri. They are writing on boards: in their left hands are 
the ink-stands with black and red ink, 


In the books of Scripture written after the return 
from Babylon, mention is made of letters of the ene- 


| mies of the Jews to the kings of Persia, and of the 


kings to these persons, the Jews, or their officers, some 
of which are given. These are in an official style, 
with a greeting, and sometimes an address. The let- 
ter to Artaxerxes contains the form, ‘‘ Be it known 
unto the king,” ‘‘Be it known now unto the king’’ 
(Ezra iy, 11-16); and his answer thus begins, ‘‘ Peace 
[or ‘‘welfare”], and so forth” (17-22), the expres- 
sion ‘‘and so forth” occurring elsewhere in such a 
manner that it seems to be used by the transcriber 
for brevity’s sake (10,11; vii, 12). It must, there- 
foré, not be compared to the common modern Ara- 
bic formula of commencement, ‘‘ After the [usual] 
salutations.” The letter of the opponents of the Jews ° 
to Darius (Hystaspis) thus begins: ‘‘ Unto Darius the 
Be it known unto the king (v, 6-17).” 
The letter of Artaxerxes (Longimanus) to Ezra is a 
written decree, and not an ordinary letter, save in form 
(vii, 11, 26). Nehemiah asked for, and was granted, 
letters from the same king to the governors and the 
When he 
was rebuilding Jerusalem, Sanballat sent him ‘‘an 
open letter” by his servant, repeating an invented ru- 
mor of the Jews’ intention to rebel (vi, 5,7): no doubt 
it was left not sealed purposely, either in order that 
the rumor should be so spread as if by accident, or to 
show disrespect. At this time many letters passed be- 
tween the nobles of Judah and Tobiah, and letter-writ- 
ing seems to have been common (17; sce also 19). In 
Esther we read of exactly the same custom as that 
spoken of in the case of J ezebel’s letter, the authority 
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of writings with the king’s name and seal, even if not 
written by him. It is related that Ahasuerus “took 
his signet from his hand and gave it unto Haman,” 
who caused letters to be written containing a mandate: 
“Tn the name of king Ahasuerus was it written, and 
sealed with the king’s signet” (Esth. iii, 10,12, 13). In 
like manner, the same authority was given to Esther 
and Mordecai, and it is remarked, “For the writing 
which is written in the king’s name, and sealed with 
the king’s signet, may not be reversed” (viii, 7, 8). 
The influence of Persian, and yet more, perhaps, that 
of Greek civilization, led to the more frequent use of 
letters as a means of intercourse. Whatever doubts | 
may be entertained as to the genuineness of the epis- 
tles themselves, their occurrence in 1 Mace. xi, 30; 
xii, 6,20; xv, 1,16; 2 Macc. xi, 16, 34, indicates that 
they were recognised as having altogether superseded 
the older plan of messages orally delivered. See 
LETTER. 

The two stages of the history of the N. T. present in 
this respect a very striking contrast. The list of the 
canonical books shows how largely epistles were used 
in the expansion and organization of the Church. 
Those which have survived may be regarded as the 
representatives of many others that are lost. We are 
perhaps too much in the habit of forgetting that the 
absence of all mention of written letters from the Gos- 
pel history is just as noticeable. With the exception 
of the spurious letter to Abgarus (q. v.) of Edessa 
(Zuseb. H. H.i, 13) there are no epistles of Jesus. The 
explanation of this is to be found partly in the circum- 
stance of one who, known as the ‘‘carpenter’s son,”’ 
was training as his disciples those who, like himself, | 
belonged to the class of laborers and peasants, partly in | 
the fact that it was by personal rather than by written 
teaching that the work of the prophetic office, which he 
reproduced and perfected, had to be accomplished. See 
Jesus Curisr. In the Acts of the Apostles we have 
the short epistle addressed by the apostolic council 
held at Jerusalem to the Gentile converts in Antioch, 
Syria, and Cilicia (Acts xv, 23-24). There is also a 
letter from Claudius Lysias to Felix, which may be 
supposed to preserve the official style of the provinces. 
Both these use the common Greek formulas, beginning, 
after the names of the writer and the person written 
to, with the salutation, and ending with the adieu. 
The epistles of the N.T.in their outward form are 
such as might be expected from men who were brought 
into contact with Greek and Roman customs, them- 
selves belonging to a different race, and so reproducing 
the imported style with only partial accuracy. They 
begin (the Epistle to the Hebrews and 1 John except- 
ed) with the names of the writer, and those to whom the 
epistle is addressed. Then follows the formula of sal- 
utation (analogous to the ed woarrew of Greek, the S., 
S.D., or S. D. M., salutem, salutem dicit, salutem dicit 
multam, of Latin correspondence)—generally in Paul’s 
Epistles in some combination of the words ‘ grace, 
mercy, and peace” (yapic, éAeoc, sory); in others, 
asin Acts xv, 23; James i, 1, with the closer equivalent 
of yatoew, “ greeting,’ which last is never used by 
Paul. Then the letter itself commences in the first 
person, the singular and plural being used, as in the 
letters of Cicero, indiscriminately (comp. 1 Cor. ii; 2 
Cor. i, 8, 15; 1 Thess. iii, 1,2; and passim). When 
the substance of the letter has been completed, ques- 
tions answered, truths enforced, there come the indi- 
vidual messages, characteristic, in Paul’s Epistles es- 
pecially, of one who never allowed his personal affec- 
tions to be swallowed up in the greatness of his work. 
The conclusion in this case was probably modified by 
the fact that the letters were dictated to an amanuen- 
sis. When he had done his work, the apostle took up 
the pen or reed, and added, in his own large charac- 
ters (Gal. vi, 11), the authenticating autograph, some- 
times with special stress on the fact that this was his 
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writing (1 Cor, xvi, 21; Gal. vi, 11; Col. iv, 18; 2 
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Thess. iii, 17), always with one of the closing formule 
of salutation, “Grace be with thee’”—‘‘the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit.” In one 
instance, Rom. xvi, 22, the amanuensis in his own 
name adds his salutation. In the “ farewell” (pwoo 
of Acts xxiii, 30, Zjpwo0e of Acts xv, 29) we have the 
equivalents to the vale, valete, which formed the cus- 
tomary conclusion of Roman letters. It need hardly 
be said that the fact that Paul’s Epistles were dictated 
in this way accounts for many of their most striking 
peculiarities, the frequent digressions, the long paren- 
theses, the vehemence and energy as of a man who is 
speaking strongly as his feelings prompt him rather 
than writing calmly. An allusion in 2 Cor. iii,1 brings 
before us another class of letters which must have 
been in frequent use in the early ages of the Christian 
Church, the ézzoro\ai ovoraricat, or letters of recom- 
mendation, by which travellers or teachers were com- 
mended by one church to the good offices of others. 
Other persons (there may be a reference to Apollos, 
Acts xviii, 27) had come to the Church of Corinth rely- 
ing on these. Paul appeals to his converts as Christ’s 
epistle (émucro\7) Xoworov, 2 Cor. iii, 3), written, ‘‘not 
with ink, but with the spirit of the living God.” —Kit- 
to, s. v.; Smith,s.v. For other particulars as to the 
material and implements used for epistles, see WRIT- 
ING. 

EPISTLES, Apostotican. All the revelations of 
God to mankind rest upon history. Therefore in the 
Old, as well as in the New Testament, the history of 
the deeds of God stands Jirst, as being the basis of holy 
writ; thereupon follow the books which exhibit the 
doctrines and internal life of the men of God—in the 
Old Testament the Psalms, the writings of Solomon, 
etc., and in the New Testament the epistles of the 
apostles; finally, there follow in the Old Testament the 
writings of the prophets, whose vision extends into 
the times of the New Testament; and at the conclu- 
sion of the New Testament stands its only prophetic 
book, the Revelation of John. 

1. The PAULINE epistles are thirteen in number, or 
fourteen, if we add to them the epistle to the Hebrews. 
Three of these are distinctively styled the Pastoral 
Epistles, namely, those to Timothy and Titus, as being 
chiefly on the duties of the pastorate. Up to our days 
the genuineness of the first thirteen epistles of Paul 
has almost unanimously been recognised in Germany, 
with the exception only of the pastoral epistles, and 
more especially the first letter to Timothy. Eichhorn 
and Bauer have attacked the genuineness of all the 
three pastoral epistles, and Schleiermacher that of the 
first epistle to Timothy. Indeed, the very peculiar 
character of the Pauline epistles is so striking to any 
one who is not ignorant of the want of ease and orig- 
inality conspicuous in the counterfeit writings of early 
times, as to leave not the least doubt of their genuine- 
ness. Depth of thought, fire of speech, firmness of 
character—these manly features, joined withal to the 
indulgence of feelings of the most devoted love and 
affection, characterize these epistles. The amiable 
personal character of the apostle may be most beauti- 
fully traced in his epistle to the Philippians and in 
that to Philemon. (On many peculiarities of the 
Pauline epistles, see Laurent, Neutestam. Studien, 
Gotha, 1866.) See Paut. 

All Paul’s epistles, except the one to the Romans, 
were called forth by circumstances and particular oe- 
casions in the affairs of the communities to which 
they were addressed. It is believed that all the apos- 
tolical epistles of Paul have been preserved ; for the 
inference from 1 Cor. v, 9, that a letter to the Co- 
rinthians has been lost, is not warranted by the lan- 
guage and circumstances. See CorintHtAys, First 
Epistte To. From Col. iv, 16, it has also been con- 
cluded—though probably erroneously, since there per- 
haps the letter to the Ephesians is referred to—that 
another letter to the community of Laodicea has like- 
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wise been lost. See LAopicnAns, EPISTLES TO AND 
FROM. Press of business usually compelled Paul— 
as was, besides, not uncommon in those times— to 
use his companions as amanuenses. He mentions 
(Gal. vi, 11), as something peculiar, that he had writ- 
ten this letter with his own hand. This circumstance 
may greatly have favored the temptation to forge let- 
ters in his name, because, since the period of Alexan- 
drine literature, it was not unusual to indite spurious 
books, as is evident from Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. p. 23) ; 
and even Christian bishops made complaints about the 
falsification of their letters. Paul alludes to this (2 
Thess. ii, 2), and therefore writes the greeting (2 Thess. 
iii, 17) with his own hand. Paul himself exhorted the 
communities mutually to impart to each other his let- 
ters to them, and read them aloud in their assemblies 
(Col. iv, 16). It is therefore probable that copies of 
these letters had been early made by the several com- 
munities, and deposited in the form of collections. So 
long, therefore, as the various communities transmit- 
ted the manuscripts to each other, no other letters, it is 
obvious, could come into the collections than those 
to whose genuineness the communities to whom they 
were originally addressed bore witness. Even Peter 
(2 Pet. iii, 16) seems to have had before him a number 
of Paul’s letters, as, about forty years later, a number 
of letters of Ignatius were transmitted by Polycarp to 
Smyrna, while the church of Philippi forwarded to 
him those directed to them (Zp. Polic. sub. fin. ; Eu- 
seb. Hist. Eccles. iii, 36). The Pauline collection, in 
contradistinction to the Gospels, passed by the name 
of 6 amréaroXoe, or “ The Aposfle.”’ 

The letters of Paul may be chronologically arranged 
as those written before his first Roman imprisonment, 
those written during it, and those written after it: 
thus, (a), beginning with his first letter to the Thes- 
salonians, and concluding with that to the Romans, 
embracing an interval of about six years (A.D. 49-55) ; 
(6), from the letter to the Ephesians to that to the He- 
brews, about two years (A.D. 57-8); and (c), his letter 
to Titus and his second to Timothy, about two years 
(A.D. 63-4). See Acts (OF THE ApostLEs). In our 
Bibles, however, the letters are arranged according to 
the pre-eminent parts and stations of the communities 
to whom they were addressed, and conclude with the 
epistles to the two bishops and a private letter to Phil- 
emon. (See each in its proper place.) 

That these epistles offered great difficulties was al- 
ready felt in the earliest times (2 Peter iii, 16). In 
the Roman Church their true understanding was more 
particularly lost by the circumstance that it under- 
stood by THE LAw only the opus operatum of the cere- 
monial law; consequently the Roman Church could 
not comprehend justification by faith, and taught in- 
stead justification by works. As soon, therefore, as the 
true understanding of the Pauline epistles dawned 
upon Luther, his breach with the Roman Church was 
decided. See JUSTIFICATION. 

2. The CarHotic epistles. Thore is, in the first in- 
stance, a diversity of opinion respecting their name: 
some refer it to their writers (letters from all the other 
apostles who had entered the stage of authorship along 
with Paul); some, again, to their contents (letters of 
no special, but general Christian tenor) ; others, again, 
to the recipients (letters addressed to no community in 
particular), None of these views, however, is free 
from difficulties. The first and the second views—and 
more especially the first—cannot be brought to harmo- 
nize with the idiomatic expressions in the extant pages 
of the ancient writers; the second is, besides, contra- 
dicted by the fact that the letter of James is of a spe- 
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cial tenor, while, on the contrary, that to the Romans | 
is of such a general character as to deserve the name | 


‘¢ Catholic’ (q. v.) in that sense. The third opinion 
is most decidedly justified by passages from the an- 
cient writers (useb. Hist. Eccles. v, 18; Clem. Alex. 
Strom. iv, 15, ed. Potter, p. 606; Orig. c. Cels. i, 63), 
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The Pauline epistles all had their particular directions, 
while the letters of Peter, James, 1 John, and Jude 
were circular epistles. The epistles 2 and 3 John were 
subsequently added, and included on account of their 
shortness, and to this collection was given the name 
Catholic Letters, in contradistinction to the Puuline, 
which were addressed to particular churches or indi- 
viduals.—Kitto, s. v. The dates of nearly all of them 
are later than those of Paul, but their precise time is 
uncertain. See each in its order; also under Acts 
(OF THE APOSTLES). 

3. Literature.—Besides the general Introductions (q. 
v.) to the N. T., or parts of it, and the Prolegomena in 
most modern commentaries on each epistle, there is a 
wide range of general discussion relating to them which 
cannot here be profitably reviewed: special treatises 
only can be enumerated, and even these not exhaust- 
ively. On the autograph letters there are mono- 
graphs in Latin by Rathlef (Hannoy. 1752) and Stosch 
(Guelf. 1751); on ecclesiastical letters in general, and 
their various descriptions, by Berg (Jen. 1666), Bencini 
(Taurin. 1730), Bréndley (Hafn. 1711-1712), Friderici 
(Gotha, 1754), Kiessling (Lips. 1744), Miiller (Stad. 
1682), Pezold (Lips. 1698), Schmid (Helmst. 1713), 
Spies (Altorf. 1745); also Dodwell (Dissert. Cyprian. 
Oxon. 1684, p. 17 sq.), Cassabritius (Votet. Concil. Lugd. 
1670, p. 275 sq.); introductory in general, by Braun 
(Selecta Sancta, p. 1-162), Kleuker (German, Hamb, 
1799), Kéhler (Germ. Lpz. 1830); and of the catholic 
epistles specially, by Storr (Tub. 1789), Tiegler (Rost. 
1807), Staudler (Gott. 1790). 

Special Commenrartes on all the epistles of the 
N. T. are the following, of which the most important 
are denoted by an asterisk (*) prefixed: Cassiodorus, 
Complexiones (ed. Chandler, Lond. 1722, 12mo); Card. 

Jajetan, Enarratio (Ven. 1531, Par. 1532, 1537, 1546, 
Antw. 1611, fol. ; Paris, 1540, Lugd. 1556, 1558, Paris, 
Par. 1571, 8vo; also in Opp.v); Titelmann, Hlucida- 
tio (Antw. 1532, 1543, 8vo; Par. 1553, Ant. 1540, Ven. 
1547, Lugd. 1553, 12mo); Bullinger, Commentari (Ti- 
eur. 1537, 1549, 1558, 1582, 1588, 1603, fol.); Pellican, 
Commentarii (Tigurini, 1539, fol.); Gagneus, Scholia 
(Par, 1543, 1547, 1550, 1563, 1629, 1633, 8vo); Politus 
(or Catharinus), Commentarius (Rom. 1546, Ven. 1591, 
Par. 1566, fol.); *Calvin, Commentarti (Geneva, 1551, 
fol.); Buonricci, Parafrasi (Ven. 1565, 4to); Beza, 
Explicatio (Geney. 1565, 1570, 8vo);, Hemming, Com- 
mentarius (Lips. 1572, Vitemb. 1576, Freft. 1579, Ar- 
gent. 1589, fol.) ; Arias Montanus, Elucidationes (Antw. 
1588, 8vo); Gualther, Homilie (Tigurini, 1599, fol.) ; 
Erythrophilus, A uslegung (Gosl. 1605, sq., 4 vols. 4to) ; 
*Lubin, Hxercitationes [on nearly all the epistles ] 
(Rost. 1610, 4to); *Este, Commentarius (Duoci, 1614— 
6, Colon. 1631, Paris, 1633, 1640, 1653, 1659, 1666, 1679, 
fol.); Vorstius, Commentary [on most of the epistles | 
(Amst. and Herder. 1631, 4to); Fabricius, 4 nalysis (in 
Catena, Lips. 1634, 1639, fol.); Gomarus, Hxplicatio in 
Opp. 1644, fol.) ; *Dickson, Commentarius (Glasg. 1645, 
4to; in English, Lond. 1659, fol.) ; Trapp, Commentary 
(Lond. 1647, 4to); Godeau, Paraphrases (Par. 1651, 6 
vols., Rouen, 1657, Lyons, 1685, 3 vols. 12mo); Iro- 
mond, Commentarius (Lovan, 1653, Paris, 1674, fol.) ; 
Anon. Verkiaring (Amst. 1679, 4to); *Whitby, Com- 
mentary (London, 1700, fol., and since with others) ; 
Hunn, Commentarii (Vitemb. 1707, fol.); Noel Alex- 
ander, Commentarius (Rothm. 1710, 2 vols. fol.); Pyle, 
Paraphrase (London, 172, 8vo); *Lang, Erklarung 
(Halle, 1729, fol.) ; Locke, Pierce, and Benson, Para- 
phrase (published separately, London, 1733-82, 3 vols. 
4to; upon the same plan, and together forming a com- 


| mentary on all the epistles); Dale, 4 nalysis (London, 


1737, 2 vols. Svo); Weitenauer, Explicatio, ete, (Aug. 
Vind. 1769, 8vo); Hess, Schr. der Apostel (Ziar. 1775, 
1820 sq., 3 vols. 8vo); Leutwein, Erkldrung (Leipzig, 
1782-9, 3 vols. 8vo) ; Nisbit, [ustration (Lond. 1787, 
1789: in Germ., Niirnb. 1790, 8vo) ; Bahrdt, Erkldrung 
(Berlin, 1787-9, 3 vols. 8vo); Przipcovius, Cogitationes 
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(in Opp. Amst. 1792, fol., xxxvi) ; Jaspis, Annotationes 
(Lips. 1793-7, enlarged, 1821, 2 vols. 8vo); Kuster, 
Anmerkungen (Chemn. 1794, Berl. 1803, 8vo); *Mac- 
knight, Commentary (London, 1795, 4 vols. 4to; 1806, 
1816, 8 vols. 8vo0; without the Greek text, 1798, 3 vols. 
4to; 1809, 1816, 4 vols. 8vo; 1832, 1 vol. 8vo); Rob- 
erts, Harmony (Cambr. 1800, 4to); Shuttleworth, Par- 
aphrase (Oxf. 1829, 8vyo0); Slade, Annotations (4th ed. 
- London, 1836, 8vo); Schotl and Winzer, Commentar 
(Lpz. 1834 sq., 2 vols. 8vo); Barlee, Version (London, 
1837, 8vo0); Peile, Annotations (Lond. 1848-52, 4 vols. 
8vo); *Prichard, Commentary (Lond. 1864 sq., 3 vols. 
' 8vo have appeared). See New TresTAMENT. 

On the whole of the Pauline epistles alone, the fol- 
lowing: Origen, ragmenta (in Opp. iv, 690) ; Ambro- 
siaster, Commentarius (in Opp. ii, 15); Chrysostom, 
Homilice (in Opp.) ; Pelagius, Commentart (on the first 
18 epistles] (in Augustini Opp. Append.) ; Theodoret, 
Commentarius (London, 1636, fol. ; also in Opp. III, i; 
and Bibl. Patr, [Oxf. 8vo] viii); Avitus, Pragmenta 
(in Bibl. Max. Patr. ix, etc.); Primasius, Commenta- 
ria (tb. x, 142); Bede, Expositio (in Opp. vi, 31); St. 
John Damascenus, Excerpta [from Chrysostom] (in 
Opp. ii, 1); Claudius Taurinensis, Prologus (in Mai, 
Script. Vet. VII, i, 274); Sedulius, In epp. P. (Basil, 
1528; also in Bebl. Maz. Patr. vi, 458); CEcumenius, 
In epp. P. (Gr. and Lat. Ver. 1532, Paris, 1631, 2 vols. 
fol.; also in Opp.); Lanfranc, Commentariat (in Opp. ; 
also in Bibl. Max. Patr. xviii, 621); Raban Maurus, 
Commentarii (in Opp.); Remigius Autiss. [Haimo] 
Explanationes (Col. 1618, fol. ; also in Bibl. Max. Patr. 
viii, 883); Theophylact, Commentarius (Gr. and Latin, 
Lond. 1636, fol. ; also in Opp. ii); Anselm, Commenta- 
ria (in Opp. ed. 1612); Hugo a St. Victor, Questiones 
(in Opp. i, 266) ; Aquinas, Expositio (Basil, 1475 ; Lugd. 
1689, fol.; also in Opp. vi, vii); Bruno, Commentarius 
(Paris, 1509, fol.); Dionysius Carthus., Commentaria 
(Paris, 1531, 8vo); Peter the Lombard, Collectanea 
[from the fathers] (Paris, 1535, fol. ; 1537, 1541, 1543, 
1555, 8vo); Salmeron, Commentarii (in Opp. xiii-xv) ; 
Contarini, Scholia (Par. 1571; Ven. 1589, fol. ; also in 
Opp.) ; Faber, Commentarius (Par. 1512, 1515, 1531, Ba- 
sil. 1527, fol.; Col. 1531, 4to; Antw. 1540, 8vo); Bu- 
genhagen, Adnotationes [on most of these - epistles] 
(Argent. 1524, Basil. 1525, 1527, 8vo); *Calvin, Com- 
mentaria (Argent. 1539, Geney. 1548, 4to; Geney. 1551, 
1556, 1600, 1617, fol.; also since, and in French and 
English) ; Guilliaud, Collationes (Lugd. 1542, 1543, 4to; 
Par. 1550, 8vo); Arboreus, Commentarius (Par. 1553, 
fol.); *Musculus, Commentarii [on nearly all of these 
epistles] (in parts, Basil. 1555 sq., 4 vols. fol.); Sas- 
bout, Commentarius [on most of these epistles] (Antw. 
1561, 8vo); Major, Enarrationes (in Opp. Vitemb. 1569, 
fol., i); Hyperius, Commentarii (Tigurini, 1583, fol.) ; 
*Selnecker, Commentarius (Lips. 1595, fol.); Hespus, 
Commentarius (Mubih. 1604, Lips. 1605, fol.) ; Wein- 
rich, Commentarti [on most of these epistles] (in sepa- 
rate volumes, Lips. 1608-18, together 1620, 1670, 4to); 
*Baldwin, Commentarius (in separate yols. Vitemb. 
1608-18 ; together, Freft. 1644, 1664, 1680, 4to; 1691, 
1700, 1710, Vitemb. 1655, fol.); Justinianus, Zxplana- 
tiones (Lugd. 1612, 1613, 2 vols. fol.); & Lapide, Com- 
mentarva (Antwerp, 1614, 1617, 1622, 1627, 1633, 1656, 
1665, 1679; Paris, 1621, 1625, 1681, 1638; Lugd. 1644, 
1683, fol.); Gorcom, Epttome [from Este and others | 


(Ant. 1619, Par, 1623, 8vo); Quistorp, Commentarius | 


(partly in separate vols. Rost. 1636 sq. ; complete, 1652, 
4to); Laurence, Explicatio (Amst. 1642, 4to); Sculte- 
tus, Annotata [on Tim., Titus, and Philem. ] (in the 
Critict Sacrt, vii); Crell, Commentaria [on many pas- 
sages of these epistles] (in Opp. iii, 167); De Launay, 
Paraphrase (Car. 1650, 4to); Ambianas, Commentaria 
(Par. 1659-64, 3 vols. fol.) ; Crocius, Commentarius [on 
the smaller of these epistles] (Marp. 1663, Cas. 1670, 2 
vols. fol.); Calixtus, Hapositiones [on most of these 
epistles] (in parts, Helmst. 1664-6, 4to); Woodhead, 
Allestry, and Walker [ed. Fell], Paraphrase (Oxon. 
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1674, 1702; Lond. 1707, 8vo); Schomer, Exegesis (vol. 
i, Rost. 1699, 1705; ii, 1700, 1706, 4to); Heidegger, 
Exegetica (Tigur. 1700, 4to); 4 Picon, Expositio (Par. 
1703, fol.); Schmid, Commentarii [on most of these 
epistles] (at first in separate parts; together, Hamb. 
1704, 4to); Locke, Paraphrase [on several of these 
epistles] (in parts, London, 1705 sq.; together, 1709, 
1733, 4to); Wells, Help [on many of these epistles] 
(Lond. 1715, 8vo); Lang, Commentatio (Hal. 1718, 4to) ; 
Van Til, Commentarius [on four of these epistles | (Am- 
sterd. 1726, 4to); Pierce, Notes [on the smaller of these 
epistles] (in parts, London, 1729 sq.; together, 1733, 
4to); G. Benson, Paraphrase (London, 1734 sq.; in 
several vols. separately, and together, 1752-6, 2 vols. ; 
in Germ., Lips. 1761, 4 vols. 4to); Remy, Commentarius 
(Aug. Vind. 1739, 4to); Van Alphen, Specimena [on 
five of these epistles] (Tr. ad Rh. 1742, 4to); *Michae- 
lis, Anmerkungen [on most of these epistles] (Gétt. 
1750, 1791, 4to); Baumgarten, Auslegung [on the small- 
er of these epistles] (Hal. 1767, 4to); Zacharia, Erkld- 
rung [on the smaller of these epistles] (Gétting. 1771, 
1787, 8vo); Addington, Remarks (in his Life of Paul, 
London, 1784, 8vo); Krause, Anmerk. [on Philem. and 
Thess. | (Frkft. 1790, 8vo); Anonymous, Uebers., etc. 
(Hirsch. 1791, 8vo) ; Struve, Uebers., etc. (Alton. 1792, 
8vo, pt. i); Morus, Acroases [on Gal. and Ephes. | (Lips. 
1795, 8vo); Rullmann, Observationes [on the Roeme- 
rian MS.] (Rint. 1795, 4to); Bp. Burgess, Introductio 
[excerpts from old writers on many of these epistles] 
(Lond. 1804, 12mo); Bevan, Notes (in his Lzfe of Paul, 
London, 1807, 8vo); Weingert, Commentarius [on the 
smaller epistles, chiefly compiled] (Goth. 1816, 8vo); 
Belsham, Exposition (Lond. 1823, 4 vols. 8vo); *Flatt, 
Commentar (Tiibing. 1826-32, 5 vols. 8vo); Stenerson, 
Commentarius (Christ. 1829-30, 2 vols. 8vo); Hemsen, 
Schriften, etc. (in his Leben Paulus, Gott. 1830, 8vo) ; 
Schrader, Paulus (Leipzig, 1830-3, 5 vols. 8yo); Paulus, 
Erléut. [on Rom. and Gal.] (Heidelberg, 1831, Svo) ; 
Eyre, [l/ustration (London, 1832, 2 vols. 8vo); Steiger, 
Bearleitung [on the smaller of these epistles] (Erlang. 
1835, 8vo); Latham, Arrangement (Lond. 1837, 8vo); 
Morehead, Explanation (Lond. 1843, 8vo); Whately, 
Essays (London, 1845, 6th ed. 1849, 8vo) ; Sumner, x- 
position (London, 1845 sq., 3 vols. 8vo); Lewin, Life 
and Epist. of Paul (Lond. 1851, 2 vols. 8vo); *Cony- 
beare and Howson, Life and Ep. of Paul (Lond. 1852, 
2 vols. 4to; 1856, 1858, N. Y. 1855, 2 vols. 8vo); Jow- 
ett, Notes [on Rom., Gal., and Thess. ] (Lond. 1855, 2 
vols. 8vo); *Ewald, Erkldrung (Gott. 1857, 8vo); Lin- 
ton, Notes (Lond. 1858, 12mo) ; *Ellicott, Commentary 
[on several of these epistles] (in separate vols. Lond. 
1859 sq. ; Andover, 1865, 8vo); Newland, Catena [on 
Eph. and Phil. ] (Lond. 1860, 8vo); Macevilly, Exposi- 
tion (2d ed. Lond. 1860, 2 vols. 8ve); Bisping, Handb. 
(Miinst. 1864 sq. 8vo). See CoMMENTARY. 

On the three pastoral epistles alone (1 and 2 Tim., 
and Titus), the following: Jerome, Commentarii (in 
Opp. Suppos. xi); Chrysostom, Homilie (tr. in Lib. of 
Fathers, Oxf. 1843, 8vo, xii); Calvin, Sermons (Geney. 
1563, fol. ; tr. Lond. 1579, 4to; different from his Com- 
mentary on these epistles, Edinb. 1856, 8vo, tr. from 
his Commentarit, in Opp.) ; Daillé, Sermons (Geneva, 
1555-61, 5 vols. 8vo); Magalianus, Commentariz (Lugd. 
1609, 4to) ; Soto, Commentarius (Par. 1610, fol.); Seul- 
tetus, Observationes (Francf. 1624, Vitemb. 1630, 4to; 
also in the Crit. Sacré, vii); Habertus, Expositio (Par. 
1656, Svo); Heydenreich, Z7rlduter. (Hadamar, 1826- 
8, 2 vols. 8vo); *Flatt, Anmerk. (Tiibing. 1831, 8vo); 
Anon. Meragdoacic (Par. 1831, 8vo) ; Mack, Commentar 
(Titbing. 1831, 1841, 8vo); Malthies, Erkldr. (Greifsw. 
1840, 8vo); Moller, Commentar (Kopenh., 1842, 8vo); 
Paterson, Commentary (London, 1848, 8vo) ; *Ellicott, 
Commentary (London, 1856, Andover, 1864, 8yo). See 
Timoruy ; Trrus (Episries ro). 

On all the Catholic epistles alone (James, 1 and 2 
Pet., 1, 2, and 3 John, and Jude), the following: The- 
ophylact, Commentarius (in Opp. iii) ; also Enarrationes 


. 
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(in Bibl. Patr. Gall. vi, 286); 
(Freft. 1610, 4to; also in Opp. i 
Opp. v, 673; Works, xii, 157; comp. Works, i, 215); 
Cramer, Commentarii [from the fathers] (in his Catena, 
viii); Aquinas, Lxpositio (Paris, 1543, 1563; Lugdun. 
1556, Antwerp, 1592, 8vo; etc.) ; Hus, Commentarii (in 
Monumenta, ii, 105); Faber, Commentarius (Basil, 1527, 
fol.; Antw. 1540, 8vo); Inler, Commentarius (Freft. 
1542, 2 vols. 8vo); Horne, Expositio (Brunswick, 1554, 
4to); Hemming, Commentarius (in separate volumes, 
Havn. 1563gand Vitemb. 1569, 8vo ; together, in Eng- 
lish, Lond. 1577, 4to) ; Ferus, Exegesis (Complut. 1570, 
fol.); Aretius, Commentarius (Morg. 1589, Berne, 1608, 
8vo); Gryneus, Lxplicatio (Basil, 1593, 8vo); Salme- 
ron, Disputationes (in Opp. xvi); Crell, Commentarius 
[on many passages of these epistles] (in Opp. iii, 318) ; 
Cocceius, Commentarius (in Opp. vi); Various, Anno- 
tations (in the Critict Sacri, viii) ; Serarius, Commenta- 
rius (Moguntiac. 1612, fol.) ; Lorinus, Commentarius 
(Lugd. 1619, 2 vols. fol.); Justinianus, Explanationes 
(Lugd. 1621, fol.) ; Turnemann, Ifeditationes (Freft. 
1625, 4to); Alsted, Notationes (Herb. 1631, 1640, 8yo); 
Leneeus, Commentarii (Holm. 1645, 4to) ; Benson, Par- 
aphrase (London, 1706, 4to); Grarmlich, Anmerkungen | 
Gtuttg. 1721, 8vo); Riclot, Paraphrase (Metz, 1727, 
12mo); Collet, Paraphrase (Lond. 1734, 8vo); Boysen, 
Erklar. [on Pet. and Jude] (Halle, 1775, 8vo); Zach- | 
aria, Erklir. (Gitt. 1776, 8vo) ; Schirmer, Erklir. [on 
Pet., Jas., and Jude] (Breslau, 1778, 8yo); Schréder, 
Erkldr. (on Peter and Jude] (Schwabach, 1781, 8vo) ; 


Gcumenius, Expositio 
i); Bede, ELxpositio (in 


Schlengel, Anmerk. (Halle, 1783, 8vo); Seemiller, An- | 


notationes [on Jas. and Jude] (Norimburg, 1783, 8vo); 
Semler, Paraphrasis [on Pet. and Jude] (Halle, 1784, 
8vo); Pott, Annotationes (in parts, Gétt. 1786-90, 8v0; 
also in the V. T. Koppian. ix); E. Bengel, Erklirung 
(Tiib. 1788, 8v0); Carpzoy, Scholia (Hal. 1790, 8vo) ; 
Gopfert, Anmerk. (Zwickau and Lpz. 1791, 8yo); Mo- 
rus, Prelectiones (on Pet. and Jas. ] (Lips. 1794, 8yo); 
Roos, Auslegung [on Pet. and Jude] (Tiib. 1798, 8vo); 
Augusti, Erkldr, (Lemgo, 1801-8, 3 vols. 8yo); Hot- 
tinger, Commentarius [on 1 Pet. and James] (Lips. 1815, 
8vo); Grashof, Zrkldr, (Essen. 1830, 8vo); Sumner, 
Exposition (Lond. 1840, 8v0); Diedrich, Erklir. (Lpz. 
1861, 8vo). See each epistle in its place. 

EPISTLES OF BARNABAS. See Barnasas. 

EPISTLES OF CLEMENT. See Ciemenr. 


EPISTLES or tuz APOSTOLICAL FATHERS. | 


See BARNABAS; CLEMENT or Rome; IcNarius; 
PoLycoarp. 

EPISTLES, Spurtous. Of these many are lost; 
but there are seyeral extant, of which the following 
are the principal (see Jones, A new Method of settling 
the Canon, vol.ii). See CANON. 


1. The Epistle of Paul to the Laodiceans.— There was | 


an “Epistle to the Laodiceans” extant in the begin- 
ning of the second century, which was received by 
Marcion, but whether this is the same with the one 
now extant in the Latin language is more than doubt- 
ful. ‘‘There are some,” says Jerome, ‘‘ who read the 
Hpistle to the Laodiceans, but it is universally reject- 
ed.” The original epistle was most probably a forgery 
founded on Coloss. iv, 16. ‘‘And when this epistle 
is read among you, cause that it be read also in the 
Church of the Laodiceans, and that ye likewise read 
the Epistle from Laodicea.’’? The apparent ambiguity 
of these last words has induced some to understand 
Paul as speaking of an epistle written by him to the 
Laodiceans, which he advises the Colossians to procure 
from Laodicea and read to their Church. ‘‘ Some,”’ 
says Theodoret, ‘imagine Paul to have written an 
epistle to the Laodiceans, and accordingly produce a 
certain forged epistle ; but the apostle does not say the | 
epistle to, but the epistle from the Laodiceans.” Bel- | 
larmine among the Roman Catholics, and among the | 
Protestants Le Clere and others, suppose that the pas- | 
sage in Colossians 7 to an epistle of Paul, now 
III.—s 
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lost, and the Vulgate translation—eam que Laodicensi. 
um est—seems to favor this view. Grotius however, 

conceives that the Epistle to the Ephesians is here 
meant, and he is followed by Hammond, Whitby, and 
Mill, and also by archbishop Wake (Epistles of the 
Apostolic Fathers). Theophylact, who is followed by 
Dr. Lightfoot, conceives that the epistle alluded to is 1 
Timothy. Others hold it to be 1J ohn, Philemon, ete. 
Mr. Jones conjectures that the epistle now passing as 
that to the Laodiceans (which seems entirely compiled 
out of the Epistle to the Philippians) was the composi- 
tion of some idle monk not long before the Reforma- 
tion; but this opinion is scarcely compatible with the 
fact mentioned by Mr. Jones himself, that when Sixtus 
of Sienna published his Bibliotheca Sancta (A.D. 1560), 
there was a very old manuscript of this epistle in the 
library of the Sorbonne. This epistle was first pub- 
lished by James le Fevre, of Estaples, in 1517, Itmay 
be found in Gr. and Lat. in Fabricius, Codea Apocr. ii, 
871; and translated in Hone’s Apocryphal N. T. p. 94. 
See Laopicrans (EPisrLE TO). 

2. The Third Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians.—It 
was the opinion of Calvin, Louis Capell, and many 
others, that the apostle Paul wrote several epistles be- 
sides those now extant. One of the chief grounds of 
this opinion is the passage 1 Cor. v,9. There is still 
extant, in the Armenian language, an epistle from the 
Corinthians to St. Paul, together with the apostle’s re- 
ply. This is considered by Mr. La Croze to be a for- 
gery of the tenth or eleventh century, and he asserts 
that it was never cited by any one of the early Chris- 
tian writers. In this, however, he is mistaken, for 
this epistle is expressly quoted as Paul’s by St. Grego- 
ry the Illuminator in the third century, Theodore Chre- 
thenor in the seventh, and St. Nierses in the twelfth. 
Neither of them, however, is quoted by any ancient 
Greek or Latin writer (Henderson, On Inspiration, p. 
497. The passages are cited at length in father Pas- 
chal Aucher’s Armenian and English Grammar, Venice, 
1819. Lord Byron’s translation of them is given by 
Stanley in his Commentary on Corinthians, ii, 303). See 
Cortnrurans (First Epistir 10), 

3. The Epistle of Peter to James is a very ancient 
forgery. It was first published by Cotelerius, and is 
supposed to have been a preface to the Preaching of 
Peter, which was in great esteem among some of the 
| early Christian writers, and is several times cited as a 


| genuine work by Clement of Alexandria, Theodotus of 
Byzantium, and others. It was also made use of by 

the heretic Heracleon, in the second century. Origen 
observes of it that it is mot to be reckoned among the 
| ecclesiastical books, and that it is neither the writing 
| of Peter nor of any other inspired person. Mr. Jones 
conceives it to be a forgery of some of the Ebionites in 
the beginning of the second century. It is given in 
| Gr. and Latin by Fabricius, Cod. Apoer. N. T. ii, 907. 
See Prver. 

4. The Epistles of Paul and Seneca consist of eight 
extended Latin letters from the philosopher Seneca to 
the apostle Paul, and six from the latter to Seneca. 
(See Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T. ii, 872; and the trans- 
| lation in Hone’s Apocryphal N. T. p. 95 sq.) Their 
antiquity is undoubted. St. Jerome had such an idea 
of the value of these letters that he was induced to say, 
‘“‘T should not have ranked Seneca in my catalogue of 
saints, but that I was determined to it by those epis- 
tles of Paul to Seneca and Seneca to Paul, which are 
read by many He was slain by Nero two 
years before Peter and Paul were honored with mar- 
tyrdom.” St. Augustine also observes (£pistle to Ma- 
cedonius) that “Seneca wrote certain epistles to St. 
Paul which are now read.”’ The epistles are also re- 
ferred to in the spurious “ Acts’ of Linus, the first 
bishop of Rome after the apostles, But these Acts are 
a manifest forgery, and were first alluded to by a monk 
of the eleventh century. The letters do not appear to 
haye been mentioned by any other ancient writer; but 
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it seems certain that those now extant are the same 
which were known to Jerome and Augustine. The 
genuineness of these letters has been maintained by 
some learned men, but by far the greater number re- 
ject them as spurious. Mr. Jones conceives them to 
be a forgery of the fourth century, founded on Philip. 
iv, 22. Indeed, there are few persons mentioned in 
the New Testament as companions of the apostle who 
have not had some spurious piece or other fathered on 
them. See SENECA. 

5. Among the apocryphal letters now universally 
rejected are the well-known Epistle of Lentulus to the 
Roman senate, giving a description of the person of 
Christ (Orthodoxographia, p. 2, Basil. 1555; Fabricii 
Cod. Epig. 1719), and some pretended epistles of the 
Virgin Mary. One of these is said to be written in 
Hebrew, and addressed to the Christians of Messina in 
Sicily, of which a Latin translation has been publish- 
ed,and its genuineness gravely vindicated (Veritas Vin- 
dicata, 1692, fol.). It is dated from Jerusalem, in the | 
42d year “of our Son,’ nones of July, Luna 17, Feria 
quinta. The metropolitan church of our Lady of the | 
Letter, at Messina, takes its name from the possession 
of this celebrated epistle, of which some have pretend- 
ed that even the autograph still exists. An epistle of 
the Virgin to the Florentines has been also celebrated, 
and there is extant a pretended letter from the same to | 
St. Ignatius, together with his reply. (For three of 
these spurious letters, see Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T. 
ii, 842.)—Kitto, s.v. See Jesus Curist. 

For other spurious epistles, see APOCRYPHA. 


Bpistolee. When the ancient Christians were 
about to travel into a foreign country, they took with 
them letters of credence from their own bishop, in or- 
der that they might communicate with another church. 
These letters were of three kinds: epistole commenda- 
toriv, given to persons of quality, or persons whose 
reputation had been called in question, or to the cler- 
gy who had occasion to travel into foreign countries ; 
epistola communicatorie, given to such as were in peace 
and communion with the Church ; epistole dimissorie, 
such as were given by the bishops to the clergy when 
removing from one diocese to another. All these were 
called epistole formate, because they were written in 
a peculiar form, with certain marks, which served to 
distinguish them from counterfeits. — Farrar, Eccles. 
Dictionary, s. v.; Bingham, Orig. Eccl. bk. ii, ch, iv. 


Epistole Obscurorum Virdrum (Zpistles of 
obscure Men), a celebrated collection of letters by 
anonymous authors, in which the opponents of Human- 
ism, and the Church of Rome in general, were casti- 
gated with pungent satire. The special occasion for 
the publication of these epistles was a bitter contro- | 
versy between the learned Reuchlin (q. v.) on the one 
hand, and a converted Jew named Pfefferkorn, and 
the Dominicans of Cologne (headed by Hochstraten 
[q. v.], the inquisitor, and by Prior Ortuinus Gratius) 
on the other. The latter advocated the expulsion of 
all Jews from Germany, the burning of their books, 
and the forcible education of their children in the 
Christian religion. Reuchlin, being asked for his 
opinion, advised that only the writings of the Jews 
against Christianity should be burned. The bishop of 
Spires declared in favor of Reuchlin. Pope Leo X, 
who personally cared more about the friendship of the 
Humanists than about the Church, but who, as pope, 
dared not to offend the monks, delayed his decision. 
The Humanists now organized themselves every where 
into a league, and flooded Germany with books against 
the fanatical monks. Among these books, the Episto- 
lee Obscurorum Virorum are the most celebrated. They 
successfully imitate the barbaric Latin of the monks. 
The types, which were of very poor quality, and 
abounding in abbreviations, were a studious imitation 
of those used by Quentil of Cologne, the publisher of 
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Pfefferkorn and the Dominicans. The name of Al- 
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dus Manutius was used as publisher, and Venice as 
the place of printing, and a pretended papal privi- 
lege guaranteed it for ten years against counterfeited 
editions. They were addressed to Ortuinus Gratius, 
a leading man among the band of literary fanatics 


|at Cologne, who was regarded as the real author of 


the writings of Pfefferkorn against Reuchlin. They 
give a vivid picture of the opinions, the talk, and the 
writings of the monks and their friends, and expose 
their ignorance, hypocrisy, arrogance, and licentious- 
ness. The satire was so skilful, and thegmitation of 
the monkish language and spirit so successful, that, 
according to the testimony of Erasmus, the Francis- 
cans and Dominicans of England at first received the 
epistles with great applause, and a Dominican prior 
circulated a number of copies among members of his 
order, believing them to be written in its honor. When 
the real character was discovered, the rage of the 
monks was great, and the pope was prevailed upon to 
issue against the epistles a brief of condemnation, 
Pfefferkorn wrote a book against the epistles in 1516 


| (Defensio Joa. Pepericorni contra famosas et criminales 


obscurorum virorum epistolas), and the monks, in 1518, 
published against it a work called Lamentationes ob- 
scurorum virorum; but all these books were so poor 


| and insipid that they increased rather than weakened 


the effect of the epistles. The Lamentationes in par- 
ticular, as a defence of the monks, are so ineffective 
that some Roman Catholic writers, though without 
good reason, ascribe the authorship to the Humanists 
themselves. The epistles consist of three parts. The 
first was printed in 1515 at Hagenau by the learned 
printer Wolfgang Angst, a friend of Reuchlin, under 
the title Epistole Obscurorum Virorum ad venerabilem 
virum Mag. Ortuinum Gratium, Daventriensem (‘‘ a na- 
tive of Deventer’’) Colonie Agrippine bonas litteras 


| docentem, variis et locis et temporibus misse ac demum in 


volumen coacte. The second part was printed at Basel 
in 1517 by Froben; the third, which is much inferior 
to the two former, appeared much later. Sir William 
Hamilton (Edinburgh Review, liii, 193) remarks that 
‘‘the Epistole are at once the most cruel and the most 
natural of satires, and, as such, they were the most 
effective. They converted the tragedy of Reuchlin’s 
persecution into a farce; annihilated, in public con- 
sideration, the enemies of intellectual improvement; 
and even the friends of Luther, in Luther's lifetime, 
acknowledged that no other writing had contributed 
so powerfully to the downfall of the papal domination.” 

As to the authorship of the Episiole, there has been 
much dispute. It appears certain that neither Eras- 
mus nor Reuchlin had any part in the compilation. 
The recent German critics generally incline to think 
that the first part was chiefly compiled by Wolfgang 
Angst and Crotus Rubianus, and the second by Crotus 
Rubianus, Hutten, and Pirkheimer; but Hamilton, in 
the article above cited, shows almost decisively that 
Huitten, Crotus, and Buschius were the joint authors. 
A late writer, Chauffour-Kestner (Ulrich von Hutten, 
translated by A. Young), attributes the work exclu- 
sively to Hutten (see British and For. Evang. Review, 
Oct. 1867, p. 775). The Epistcle have frequently been 
printed; among the earlier editions, those of Frank- 
fort (1643), London (1710), and another London edition 
(without date), with nine pictures, are the best. There 
are modern editions by Dr. Miinch (Lpz. 1827), by Ro- 
termund (Hanoy. 1827), and by Boecking (Lpz. 1858). 
The London edition of 1710 is the most elegant in 
form. It was edited by the learned Maittaire, who 
really believed it to be the genuine work of the monks 
as did Steele, to whom Mattaire’s edition was aaron 
ted, and who noticed it, as if genuine, in The Tailer. 
This edition was reproduced by Clements, London, 
1742. The literary history of the Hpistole is very fully 
given in Sir W. Hamilton’s article above referred to 
which criticizes Miinch’s edition with some severity. 
Very full information on the Epistole is given in the 
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three last-named editions. See, besides the authors 
already cited, Herzog, Real-Encyklop. iv, 111; Wetzer 
u. Welte, Kirchen-Lew. iii, 633. 

Bpistole Prestantium Virdrum, a valuable 
collection of letters illustrating the history of tle Ar- 
minians and Remonstrants. Its full title is Prestan- 
tium ac Eruditorum virorum Epistole Ecclesiastice et 
Theologice varii argumenti, inter quas eminent ew, que 
@ Jac. Arminio, Conr. Vorstio, Sim. Episcopio, Hug. 
Grotio, Casp. Barleo, conscripte sunt, (Amst. 1660, 8vo ; 
2d ed. Amst. 1684, fol.). 


Epistolaré (plur. -aria), a term used in Biblical 
criticism (q. v.) to distinguish those MS. Lectionaries 
(q. v.) or selections from the Greek Test. anciently 
employed in Church service that contained selections 
from the epistles only. See MANUSCRIPTS OF THE 
BIBLE. 

Epistolarium. The office of the Holy Commu- 
nion was in the early ages of the Church contained in 
four volumes, viz. the Antiphoner, the Lectionary, the 
Books of the Gospels, and the Sacramentary. The 
second of these, the Lectionary, was the book of the 
epistles read at mass (Du Cange, Glossarium, s.v. Lec- 
tionarius), generally called the Lpistolarium, also Co- 
mes and Apostolus.—Procter, On the Book of Common 
Prayer, p. 9. 

Epitaphia (ériragia), funeral orations. It was 
usual in the early Church to make funeral orations 
(dyou éxucndevor) in praise of those who had been 
distinguished during life by their virtues and merits. 
Several of these are extant, as that of Eusebius at the 
funeral of Constantine ; those of Ambrose on the deaths 
of Theodosius and Valentinian, and of his own brother 
Satyrus ; those of Gregory of Nazianzus upon his fa- 
ther, his brother Cxsarius, and his sister Gorgonia; and 
that of Gregory of Nyssa upon the death of Melitus, 
bishop of Antioch.—Riddle, Christ. Antiq. bk. vii, ch. 
iii. 

Epoch. 1. The point of time, usually marked by 
some important event, from which a series of years, 
termed an era, is computed or dated; although 
“epoch” and ‘‘zra’’ are often used synonymously for 
either a chronological period or date in general (see 
Penny Cyclopedia, s.v. Mra). An ra properly so 
called the ancient Hebrews did not possess. Signal 
events seem to have been made use of as points from 
which to date. Moses, like Herodotus, reckoned by 
generations. The Exodus, as may be seen in Exod, 
xix, 1, and Num. xxxiii, 38, probably, also, the build- 
ing of the first Temple (1 Kings ix, 10; 2 Chron. iii, 
2), were employed as starting-points to aid in assign- 
ing events their position in historical succession. Also 
the destruction of the first Temple, or the beginning 
of the Babylonish captivity (in the summer of the year 
B.C. 586), and the liberation of the Jews from the Syr- 
ian yoke by the valor of the Maccabees (in the autumn 
of the year B.C. 143), were used as epochs from which 
time was reckoned. After the manner of other na- 
tions, the Hebrews computed time by the succession 
of their princes, as may be seen throughout the books 
of Kings and Chronicles. At a later period, and in 
the first book of the Maccabees, what is termed the 
Greek zra, or that of the Seleucidx, began to be em- 
ployed. This era, which is also called the wera of the 
Syro-Macedonians, commences from the year of Rome 
442, twelve years after the death of Alexander, and 
811 years and four months before the birth of our Say- 
jour, the epoch of the first conquest of Seleucus Nica- 
tor in that part of the West which afterwards com- 
posed the immense empire of Syria (see Noris, Annus 
et epocha Syro-Macedonum, Lips. 1696). The Julian 
year, formed of the Roman months, to which Syrian 
names were given, was used. The «ra prevailed not 
only in the dominions of Seleucus, but among almost 
all the people of the Levant, where it still exists. The 
Jews did not abandon the use of this era until within | 


| day which would have been the thir 
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the last 400 years, At present they date from the 
Creation, which they hold to have taken place 3760 
years and three months before the commencement of 
the Christian era. In order to fix their new moons 
and years, as well as their feasts and festivals, they 
were obliged to make use of astronomical calculations 
and cycles, The first cycle they used for this purpose 
was one of 84 years, but this being discovered to be 
faulty, they had recourse to the Metoniec cycle of 19 
years, which was established by the authority of rab- 
bi Hillel, prince of the Sanhedrim, about the year 360 
of the Christian ra. This they still use, and say it 
is to be observed till the coming of the Messiah. In- 
deed, some contend that their present practice of dat- 
ing from the Creation of the world is of great antiquity. 
Their year is luni-solar, consisting either of 12 or 13 
months each, and each month of 29 or 30 days; for in 
the compass of the Metonic cycle there are 12 common 
years, consisting of 12 months, and seven intercalary 
years, consisting of 13 months, which are the third, 
sixth, eighth, eleventh, fourteenth, seventeenth, and 
nineteenth of the cycle. See CHRoNoLoGyY. 

The birth of the Saviour of the world probably took 
place somewhat earlier than the date which is usually 
assigned to it. Usage, however, has long fixed the 
zra to which it gave rise, namely, the Christian era, 
or the era of the Incarnation, to begin on the 10th day 
of January, in the middle of the fourth year of the 
194th Olympiad, the 753d year of the building of 
Rome, and in the 4714th of the Julian period. The 
use of the Christian ara was introduced in the sixth 
century; in France it was first employed in the sev- 
enth. About the eighth it was generally adopted ; 
but considerable difference has existed not only in va- 
rious countries, but even in the same place in the same 
country and at the same period, respecting the com- 
mencement of the year. Nor did the use of the wera 
become universal in Christendom till the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The Christian year consists of 365 days for 
three successive years, and of 366 in the fourth, which 
is termed leap-year. This computation subsisted for 
1000 years without alteration, and is still used by the 
Greek Church. The simplicity of this form has brought 
it into very general use, and it is customary for astron- 
omers and chronologists, in treating of ancient times, 
to date back in the same order from its commence- 
ment. There is, unfortunately, a little ambiguity on 
this head, some persons reckoning the year immedi- 
ately before the birth of Christ as 1 B.C., and ee 
noting it with 0, and the second year before Chris 
with 1, thus producing one year less than those who 
use the former notation. ‘The first, however, is the 
usual mode. ‘The Christian year, arranged as has 
been shown, was 11’ 11” too long, an error which 
amounted to a day in nearly 129 years. Towards the 
end of the sixteenth century the time of celebrating 
the Church festivals had advanced ten days beyond 
the periods fixed by the Council of Nice in 325, It 
was, in consequence, ordered by a bull of Gregory 
XIII that the year 1582 should consist of only 355 
days, which was brought about by omitting ten days 
in the month of October, namely, from the 5th to the 
14th. And to prevent the recurrence of a like irreg- 
ularity, it was also ordered that in three centuries out 
of four the last year should be a common instead of a 
leap-year, as it would have been by the Julian Calen- 
dar, The year 1600 remained a leap-year, but 1700, 
1800, and 1900 were to be common years. This 
amended mode of computing was called “ The New 
Style.” It was immediately adopted in all Catholic 
countries, but Protestants came to use it only gradu- 
ally. In England the reformed calendar was adopted 
in the year 1752 by omitting eleven days, to which 
the difference between the styles then amounted. The 
alteration was effected in the month of September, the 
d being called the 


fourteenth, See VULGAR 4RA. 
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The following summary shows the correspondence 
of the principal epochs, mras, and periods with that 
of the birth of Christ, or Christian wra. (A valuable 
treatise on Aras of ancient and modern Times may be 
found in the Companion to the Almanac, 1830.)—Kitto, 
s.y. Chronology. See also Hina. ; 


Eras. Commencement. Abbrev. 
B,C. 
Greek year of the World|5598, Sept. 1. A. M. Gr. 
Constantinpoli- { eccles.|5508, Mar. 21 or Ap. 1.|A. M. Const. 
tun era..... { civil. . }5508, Sept. 1. A. M. Const. 
Alexandrian wera....... 5502, Aug. 29. A. M. AL. 
Eccles. era of Antioch . . (5492, Sept. 1. A, M. Ant 
Julian period........... 4713, Jan. 1. ies 
Mundane wra.........- 4008, Oct. A. M. 
Jewish mundane era... |3761, vern. equinox. |A. M. Jud. 
Jewish civil era........ 87¢1, Oct. A.M. Jud, 
Hindu year of the World|3102. Caliyuga. 
Bra of Abraham’s call, .|2015, Oct. AB. Abr. 
Destruction of Troy ....|1184, June 12 or 24. | As. Troj. 
Ep. of Solomon’s Temple}1015, May. 4B. Templ. 
ead g = 
fra of the Olympiads v76, she i web ‘i Olymp. 
Year of Rome.......... 753, April 21. AL USC. 
Jira of Nabonassar..... TAT, Feb. 26. iE. Nab. 
Ep. of Daniel’s 70 weeks.| 45S, vern. equinox. |=. 70 W. 
Metonic cycle .......... ao July 15. : Met. Cyc. 
hmv 3 C 30, n. moon of sum- : 

Calippic period....... { cle oaGiD RECS. \ Cal. Per. 
Philippean wera......... 323, June. £E. Phil. 
Syro-Macedonian wra,..| 312, Sept. 1. JE. Seleuc. 
MyMiaM SLAY. 6 dese. sas 125, Oct. 19. fo. Tyr. 
Sidonian vera 110, Oct. B. Sid. 
oo of Vicrama-) |} 57 BVier. 
Ceesirean era of Antioch} 48, Sept. 1. Cees. Air, Ant. 
Julian era........ ae cle wore en ewe fB. Jul. 
Spanish era. 38, Jan. 1, Z&. Hisp. 
era of Actium 00, Jan. 1. 45. Act. 
Actean era in Egypt...| 30, Sept. 1. AA. Act. 
Augustin era,........- 27, Feb. 14. 4B. Aug. 


Pontifical indiction 3, Dec. 25 or Jan. 1.|Pont. Ind. 


Indic, of Constantinople. 3, Sept. 1. Ind, Const. 
A.D. 
Vulgar Christian era... 1, Jan. 1. A.D. 
Destruction of Jcrusalem| 69, Sept. 1. Exc. Hier. 
Hindu cera of Sulwana..| 78. Saca, 
fEiva of the Maccabees, .| 166, Nov. 24. 4. Mace. 
/Bra of Diocletian...... 284, Sept. 17. ®. Dioel. 
fra of Ascension...... 295, Nov. 12. ZB, Asc. 
fGra of Martyrs........ 303, Feb. 23. Ai. Mart. 
Mra of Armenians...... 552, July 7. /f, Arm. 
Year of the Hegira..... 622, July 16. A. H. 
Persian era of Yezdegird| 632, June 16. 4B. Pers. 


2. The term epoch is used by modern writers to 
denote “critical junctures in the development of his- 
tory, the signals of a new creation; hence termed 
tzoxai, pauses or resting-places for contemplation. 
What exists at the epoch in the germ is developed to 
a more advanced stage, and thus afterwards becomes 
the Period. The former denotes the fountain-head, 
the latter the stream; their limits are where a new 
form of culture again appears in an epoch. The 
epochs are either critical and destructive, or creative 
and organizing.’’—Neander, Hist. of Dogmas, i, 20. 

Equitius, a lay abbot of many monasteries, both 
male and female, in the province of Valeria, who lived 
in the 6th century. The year both of his birth and 
death are unknown. He had not taken orders, but 
was nevertheless very active in preaching. He was 
therefore denounced at Rome, and the pope summoned 
him before his tribunal, but the great and general rep- 
utation of Equitins induced the pope to dismiss the 
case. Iquitius led a very ascetic life, and is said to 
have always, during his many travels, carried the Bi- 
ble with him. According to Baronius, pope Gregory 
T was a monk according to the rule of St. Equitius, but 
this is denied by other writers.—Herzog, Real-Encyhl. 
iv, 113; Wetzer u. Welte, Kirchen-Lexikon, iii, 638. 
(A. J. 8.) 

Equity “is that exact rule of righteousness or jus- 
tice which is to be observed between man and man. 
Our Lord beautifully and comprehensively expresses 
it in these words: ‘All things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you, do ye eyen so to them, 
for this is the law and the prophets’ (Matt. vii, 12). 
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This golden rule, says Dr. Watts, has many excellent 
properties in it. 1. It is a rule that is easy to be up 
derstood, and easy to be applied by the meanest anv 
weakest understanding (Isa. xxxv, 8). 2. Itis a ver: 
short rule, and easy to be remembered: the weakest 
memory can retain it; and the meanest of mankind 
may carry this about with them, and have it ready 
upon all occasions. 3. This excellent precept carries 
greater evidence to the conscience, and a stronger de- 
gree of conviction in it, than any other rule of moral 
virtue. 4. It is particularly fitted for practice, because 
it includes in it a powerful motive to stir us up to do 
what it enjoins. 5. It is such a rule as, if well ap- 
plied, will almost always secure our neighbor from in- 
jury, and secure us from guilt if we should chance to 
hurt him. 6. It is a rule as much fitted to awaken us 
to sincere repentance upon the transgression of it as it 
is to direct us to our present duty. 7. It is a most ex- 
‘tensive rule, with regard to all the stations, ranks, 
and characters of mankind, for it is perfectly suited to 
them all. 8. It is a most comprehensive rule with 
regard to all the actions and duties that concern our 
neighbors. It teaches us to regulate our temper and 
behavior, and promote tenderness, benevolence, gen- 
tleness, ete. 9. It is also a rule of the highest pru- 
dence with regard to ourselves, and promotes our own 
interest in the best manner. 10. This rule is fitted to 
make the whole world as happy as the present state 
of things will admit. See Watts, Sermons, serm. 33, 
vol.i; Evans, Sermons, serm. 28.’”—Buck, Theol. Dict. 
s.v. See Eruics. 

Equivocation ‘‘(eque, voco, to use one word in 
different senses). ‘How absolute the knaveis! We 
must speak by the card, or eguivocation will undo us’ 
(Hamlet, act v, scene 1). In morals, to eguivocate is 
to offend against the truth by using language of double 
meaning, in one sense, with the intention of its being 
understood in another—or in either sense according to 
circumstances. The ancient oracles gave responses 
of ambiguous meaning. Azo, te, acide, Romanos 
vincere posse may mean either, ‘I say that thon, O 
descendant of Aacus, canst conquer the Remans,’ or 
‘IT say that the Romans can conquer thee, O descend- 
ant of #acus.’ Latronem Petrum occidisse may mean 
‘a robber slew Peter,’ or ‘Peter slew a robber.’ Ed- 
wardum occidere nolite timere bonum est. The message 
penned by Adam Orleton, bishop of Hereford, and sent 
by queen Isabella to the jailers of her husband, Ed- 
ward II. Being written without punctuation, the 
words might be written two ways: with a comma 
after timere, they would mean, ‘ Edward, to kill fear 
not, the deed is good;’ but with it after nolite, the 
meaning would be, ‘ Edward kill not, to fear the deed 
| is good.’ Henry Garnet, who was tried for his partic- 
ipation in the Gunpowder Plot, thus expressed him- 
self in a paper dated March 20, 1605-6: ‘ Concerning 
equivocation, this is my opinion: in moral affairs, and 
in the common intercourse of life, when the truth is 
asked among friends, it is not lawful to use eguivoca- 
tion, for that would cause great mischief in society ; 
wherefore, in such cases, there is no place for eguivo- 
cation. But in cases where it becomes necessary to 
an individual for his defense, or for ayoiding any in- 
justice or loss, for obtaining any important advantage, 
without danger or mischief to any other person, then 
equiyocation is lawful’ (Jardine, Gunpowder Plot, p. 
233). Dr. Johnson would not allow his servant to say 
he was not at home when he really was. ‘A servant's 
strict regard for truth,’ said he, ‘must be weakened 
by such a practice. A philosopher may know that it 
is merely a form of denial, but few servants are such 
nice distinguishers. If I accustom a servant to tell a 
lie for me, have I not reason to apprehend that he will 
tell many lies for himself?’ (Boswell, Letters, p. 82.) 
There may be equivocation in sound as well as in sense, 
It is told that the queen of George III asked one of 
ithe dignitaries of the Church if ladies might knot on 
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Sunday. His reply was, Ladies may not; which, in 
so far as sound goes, is equivocal.”’—Fleming, Vocabu- 
lary of Philosophy, s. v. 


Er (Heb. id. 13, watchful; Sept. and N. T.”Ho, 
Vulg. Her.), the name of three men. See also Err. 

1. The oldest son of the patriarch Judah by Bath- 
Shuah (daughter of Shuah), a Canaanitess. His wife 
was Tamar, but he had no issue, and his widow even- 
tually became the mother of Pharez and Zarah by 
Judah. Er “was wicked [39, a paronomasia of “2] 
in the sight of the Lord; and the Lord slew him” 
(Gen. xxxyiii, 3-7; Num. xxyi, 19). B.C. cir. 1896. 
It does not appear what the nature of his sin was; 
but, from his Canaanitish birth on the mother’s side, 
it was probably connected with the abominable idola- 
tries of Canaan. 

2. A “son” of Shelah (Judah’s son), and ‘‘ father” 
of Lecah (1 Chron. iy, 21). B.C. prob. ante 1618. 

3. Son of Jose and father of Elmodan, in Christ’s 
genealogy, of David’s private line prior to Salathiel 
(Luke iii, 28). B.C. cir. 725. s 

Era. See @ra. 

Erakim. See Taimup. 

H’ran (Heb. Eran’, (73, watchful; Sept. Edéy, 
appar. reading }7>, with the Samar. and Syr.; Vulg. 
Heran), son of Shuthelah (eldest son of Ephraim), and 
progenitor of the family of the Eranites (Num. xxvi, 
36). B.C. post 1856. The name does not occur in 
the genealogies of Ephraim in 1 Chron. vii, 20-29, 
though a name, ELADAH (ver. 20) or ELEAD (ver. 21), 
is found which may be a corruption of it. 

B’ranite (Heb. with the art. ha-Erant’, 2920, 

« Sept. 6’Edevi [like the Samar. and Syr. reading 11 for 
“], Vulg. Heranite, A.V. ‘‘the Eranites’’), a patro- 
nymic designation of the descendants of the Ephraim- 
ite ERAN (Num. xxyvi, 36). 

Erasmus, Destperivs, was born at Rotterdam, 
October 28, 1467 (1465). His father’s name was Ger- 
hard, his mother’s Margaretha; they were never mar- 
ried. The boy was catled Gerhardus Gerhardi, which 
he changed into the name Desiderius Erasmus (prop- 
erly Erasmius), having the same meaning in Latin and 
Greek (amiable). The father went to Rome. Being 
informed there that Margaretha was dead, he entered 
into orders; but, finding her alive on his return, he 


and she devoted themselves to the training of their | 


son. At six he was a chorister in the cathedral at 
Utrecht. At nine he was sent to school at Deventer, 
where he had for school-fellow a youth who afterwards 
became pope Adrian VI. He displayed so great tal- 
ent at Deventer that it was even then predicted that 
he would one day be the most learned man in Germa- 
ny. After the death of his parents, when he was under 
fourteen, his guardians determined to make a monk of 
him, in order, it is said, that they might secure his pat- 
rimony for themselves. He refused to enter the mo- 
nastic life ; but his guardians placed him in the semi- 
nary at Herzogenbusch, where, as he says, he spent 
three useless and unhappy years. He was then put 
at the monastic house of Zion, near Delft, and finally 
he entered the Augustinian monastery of Emaiis, or 
Stein, near Gouda. Here, after sturdy resistance, he 
entered on his novitiate in 1486. His life at Stein 
was unhappy, except so far as it was relieved by study, 
to which he devoted all the time possible. 


monastery. In 1491, the bishop of Cambray, desiring 
a capable Latinist as his secretary for a projected jour- 
ney to Rome, obtained permission for Erasmus to leave 
the convent. The journey did not come off, and Eras- 
mus (who was ordained priest in 1492) remained some 
years under the bishop of Cambray, who authorized 
him to proceed to Paris to continue his studies, instead 
of returning to the monastic life. At Paris, Hras- 
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His hatred | 


of monkery increased with each year of his stay in the | 8 Ce 
| which Erasmus’s Walk is still shown. 


| at Basel, where the great 
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mus barely support- 
ed himself, by taking 
pupils, and he suffer- 
ed greatly from sick- 
ness and poverty. 
He afterwards attrib- 
uted his weakness of 
constitution to his 
wretched food and un- 
wholesome lodgings 
in Paris. After a 7 
short visit to Cam- 
bray and to Holland 
for his health, he re- 
turned to Paris, where 
his pension from the 
bishop failed, and he 
taught for his bread. 
Among his pupils was 
lord William Mount- Z 
joy, who ever after 
remained his friend 
and patron. For him 
he wrote the treatise 
De Ratione conscribendi epistolas. Mountjoy offered 
him a pension to accompany him to England. Eras- 
mus passed a year there (1498-9), chiefly at Lon- 
don, Oxford, and Cambridge, and became acquaint- 
ed with many Englishmen distinguished for piety 
and learning. At Oxford he studied in St. Mary’s 
College, and formed many connections which were 
afterwards of use to him. Among his special friends 
were Colet, Grocyn, Latimer, and the celebrated 
chancellor Thomas More. From England Erasmus 
returned to Paris, where he again supported him- 
self by pupils. In 1499 he returned to the Conti- 
nent, and spent his time chiefly in studying Greek, 
and in translating Greek authors into Latin. He 
had no fixed abode; now he was in Paris, and again 
in the provinces of France or in Holland. The Ada- 
gia and the Enchiridion Militis Christiant were pub- 
lished between 1500 and 1504. He began his Bib- 
lical studies also about this time, publishing in 1505 a 
new edition ef the Remarks of Laurentius Valla on the 
N.T. In 1505 he spent a short time in England, 
where he made the acquaintance of archbishop War- 
ham, to whom he dedicated his translation of the Hec- 
uba. In 1506 he accomplished his long-cherished de- 
sire of visiting Italy, where he succeeded in obtaining 
from pope Julius II a dispensation from his monastic 
vows. At Turin he was made D,D. (1506), and his 
time was divided between Bologna, Rome, Florence, 
and Padua, where he improved his knowledge of Greek 
under the instruction of the best Greek and Italian 
scholars. In 1507 he superintended, at Venice, a new 
edition of his Adagia, printed by the celebrated Aldus 
Manutius. ‘At Rome he met with a flattering recep- 
tion, and promises of high advancement; but, having 
engaged to return to England, he did so in 1510, in the 
expectation that the recent accession of Henry VIII, 
with whom he had for some time maintained a corre- 
spondence, would insure to him an honorable provis- 
ion.” On the journey he wrote the work which gave 
him his greatest celebrity for the time, the Zxcomiwm 
Morie (Panegyrie on Folly), which he dedicated to 
Thomas More. He lived ‘‘for some time at Cam- 
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| bridge, where he was appointed Lady Margaret pro- 


fessor (in divinity), and also lectured on Greek. His 
lodging was in Queen’s College, in the grounds of 
In 1509, at the 
request of Colet, he published Copia Verborum ac re- 
rum, long in use as a school-book. He accepted an 
invitation from the archduke, afterwards Charles Ve 
and went to Brabant in 1514, with the office of coun- 
cillor, and a salary of 200 florins. After this we find 


him resident sometimes in the Netherlands, sometimes 
work in which he had been 
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many years engaged, the first edition of the New Tes- 
tament in Greek, was published in 1516, accompanied 
by anew Latin translation. Some amusing specimens 
of the objections made to this undertaking by the ig- 
norant clergy will be found in his ‘Letters’ (vi, 2)” 
(Engl. Cyclop.). It was dedicated to pope Leo X. His 
fame had by this time spread all over Europe; he and 
Reuchlin were called the Byes of Germany. From this 
period onward he resided chiefly at Basel, though his 
wandering habits were never entirely shaken off. The 
second edition of his N. T. appeared in 1519, and pre- 
fixed to it was his Ratio seu Methodus compendio perve- 
niendi ad veram Theologiam (also published separately, 
1522). In 1521 he published his Colloquia, ‘‘ composed 
ostensibly to supply young persons with an easy 
school-book in the Latin language, and at the same 
time to teach them religion and morals. For the pur- 
pose of teaching the Latin language this little book 
seems peculiarly well adapted: it was long used for 
this purpose in England. In these ‘ Colloquies,’ which 
are generally very amusing, Erasmus has made some 
of his smartest attacks on various superstitions of the 
Roman Catholic Church. On this account the book 
was prohibited” (Zng. Cyclop.). His Annotations im 
NV. T. appeared at Basel (1516-22, many editions), and 
his Paraphrases in N. T. (1524, fol. ; Berlin, 1777-80, 3 
vols. fol.) The Paraphrases were so much esteemed 
in England that it was made the duty of every parish 
church, by an order in council (1547), to possess a copy 
of the English translation (Lond. 1548, 2 vols. fol., by 
Udall, Coverdale, and others ; 2d edit. 1551). 

As,.Erasmus had decided to remain in the Church of 
Rome, his residence at Basel became an uneasy one 
when the Reformation got possession of that city. In 
1529 he removed to Freiburg, in Breisgau, where he 
built a house with a view to permanent residence, but 
never liked it. His later years were embittered by 
literary and religious quarrels. His pecuniary affairs, 
however, which had always been embarrassed in his 
early years, were now easy. In 1535 he returned to 
Basel, intending, however, only a short stay before re- 
turning to his native land to die. He was soon taken 
ill, but recovered sufficiently to continue his literary 
labors, especially on his edition of Origen. He suf- 
fered from gravel; an attack of dysentery supervened, 
and carried him off on the night of July 11-12 (O.8.), 
1536. He left his property to the poor. 

The literary industry of Erasmus during his whole 
life was prodigious. He early imbibed a love for the 
ancient classics, and contributed largely to increase 
the taste for ancient culture by his writings in praise 
of them, by his editions of classic authors, and by his 
attacks on the scholastic theology and on the igno- 
rance of the monks. ‘‘ He worked incessantly in yari- 
ous branches, and completed his works with great ra- 
pidity ; he had not the patience to revise and polish 
them, and accordingly most of them were printed ex- 
actly as he threw them out; but this very circum- 
stance rendered them universally acceptable; their 
great charm was that they communicated the trains 
of thought which passed through a rich, acute, witty, 
intrepid, and cultivated mind, just as they arose, and 
without any reservations, Who remarked the many 
errors which escaped him? His manner of narrating, 
which still rivets the attention, then carried every one 
away’’ (Ranke, Reformation, by Austin, bk. ii, chap. i). 
His Ciceronianus is ‘an elegant and stinging satire on 
the folly of those pedants who, with a blind devotion, 
refused to use in their compositions any words or 
phrases not to be found in Cicero. Erasmus’s own 
Latin style is clear and elegant; not always strictly 
classical, but like that of one who spoke ‘and wrote 
Latin as readily as his mother tongue. His ‘ Letters,’ 
comprising those of many learned men to himself, form 
a most valuable and amusing collection to those who 
are interested in the manners and literary histories of 
the age in which they were written; and several of 
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them in particular are highly valuable to Englishmen 
as containing-a picture of the manners of the English 
of that day” (Eng. Cyclop.). But, of all his writings, 
the only ones that are likely to retain a lasting place 
in literature are the Colloguies, and the Panegyric on 
Folly—writings of his comparative youth, and regarded 
by him rather as pastime. “For neither as a wit nor 
as a theologian, nor perhaps even as a critic, does Eras- 
mus rank among master intellects; and in the other 
departments of literature no one has ventured to claim 
for him a very elevated station. His real glory is to 
have opened at once new channels of popular and of 
abstruse knowledge—to have guided the few, while he 
instructed the many—to have lived and written for 
noble ends—to have been surpassed by none in the 
compass of his learning, or the collective value of his 
works—and to have prepared the way for a mighty 
reyolution, which it required moral qualities far loftier 
than his to accomplish. For the soul of this great 
man did not partake of the energy of his intellectual 
faculties. He repeatedly confesses that he had none 
of the spirit 6f a martyr, and the acknowledgment is 
made in the tone of sarcasm rather than in that of re- 
gret. He belonged to that class of actors on the scene 
of life who have always appeared as the harbingers of 
great social changes—men gifted with the power to 
discern and the hardihood to proclaim truths of which 
they want the courage to encounter the infallible re- 
sults; who outrun their generation in thought, but lag 
behind it in action; players at the sport of reform so 
long as reform itself appears at an indefinite distance ; 
more ostentatious of their mental superiority than anx- 
ious for the well-being of mankind; dreaming that the 
dark page of history may hereafter become a fairy tale, 
in which enchantment will bring to pass a glorious, 
catastrophe, unbought by intervening strife, and ago- 
ny, and suffering; and therefore overwhelmed with 
alarm when the edifice begins to totter, of which their 
own hands have sapped the foundation. He was a re- 
former until the Reformation became a fearful reality ; 
a jester at the bulwarks of the papacy until they be- 
gan to give way; a propagator of the Scriptures until 
men betook themselves to the study and the applica- 
tion of them ; depreciating the mere outward forms of 
religion until they had come to be estimated at their 
real value; in short, a learned, ingenious, beneyolent, 
amiable, timid, irresolute man, who, bearing the re- 
sponsibility, resigned to others the glory of rescuing 
the human mind from the bondage of a thousand years. 
The distance between his career and that of Luther 
was therefore continually enlarging, until they at 
length moved in opposite directions, and met each oth- 
er with mutual animosity” (Edinburgh Review, lxviii, 
302). 

The relations of Erasmus to the Reformation have 
been summarily stated in the paragraph just cited. 
He was the literary precursor of the Reformation. His 
exegetical writings prepared the way for later exposi- 
tors, opened a new era in Biblical criticism, and also 
aided in giving the Bible its Protestant position as the 
rule of faith. His satires upon the monks, upon the 
scholastic theology, and upon Church abuses general- 
ly, contributed largely to prepare the minds of literary 
men throughout Europe for a rupture with Rome. He 
taught, in anticipation of Protestantism, that Christian 
knowledge should be drawn from the original sources, 
viz, the Scriptures, which he said should be translated 
into all tongues. In his Enxcomium Moria, Folly is 
introduced as an interlocutor who ‘‘ turns into ridicule 
the labyrinth of dialectic in which theologians have 
lost themselves, the syllogisms with which they labor 
to sustain the Church as Atlas does the heavens, the 
intolerant zeal with which they persecute every differ- 
ence of opinion. She then comes to the ignorance, 
the dirt, the strange and ludicrous pursuits of the 
monks, their barbarous and objurgatory style of preach- 
ing; she attacks the bishops, who are more solicitous 
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for gold than for the safety of souls; who think they 
do enough if they dress themselves in theatrical cos- 
tume, and under the name of the most reverend, most 
holy, and most blessed fathers in God, pronounce a 
blessing or a curse; and, lastly, she boldly assails the 
court of Rome and the pope himself, who, she says, 
takes only the pleasures of his station, and leaves its 
duties to St. Peter and St.Paul. Among the curious 
wood-cuts, after the marginal drawings of Hans Hol- 
bein, with which the book was adorned, the pope ap- 
pears with his triple crown. It produced an indescrib- 
able effect: twenty-seven editions appeared even dur- 
ing the lifetime of Erasmus; it was translated into all 
languages, and greatly contributed to confirm the age 
in its anticlerical dispositions” (Ranke, J. c.). But 
the personal character of Erasmns was not fitted for 
such storms as those of the Reformation. Inteilectu- 
ally, he was too many-sided and too undecided ; mor- 
ally, he was of too flaccid a fibre, too timid, and too 
fond of ease, to devote himself to a certain strife with 
very uncertain issues. Moreover, he never had pro- 
found religious convictions or experience. The monks, 
nevertheless, were right to a certain extent in their 
saying that ‘‘ Erasmus laid the egg; Luther hatched 
it.’ At first Erasmus regarded Luther with favor as 
a coadjutor in his attacks upon the ignorance of the 
monks, and in his plans for the reformation of litera- 
ture. But Luther saw the weakness and spiritual 
poverty of Erasmus, and expressed his fears in letters 
to Spalatin and Lange as early as 1517; while Eras- 
mus, in letters to Zwingle, deprecated the haste and 
vehemence of Luther. In 1519 (March 28) Luther 
wrote a friendly letter to Erasmus, who says in reply 
(April 30): ‘I hold myself aloof from the controver- 
sies of the times to devote my whole strength to liter- 
ature. After all, more is to be gained by moderation 
than by passion; so Christ conquered the world. It 
is better to write against those who have abused the 
authority of the papacy than against individual popes.” 
In 1520, Frederick, elector of Saxony, meeting Eras- 
mus at Cologne, asked his opinion of Luther; his reply 
was, Lutherus peccavit in duobus, nempe quod tetigit co- 
ronam pontificis et ventres monachorum: ‘ Luther has 
committed two blunders; he has ventured to touch 
the crown of the pope and the bellies of the monks... 
but his language is too violent,’’ etc. He expressed 
similar cautions in a letter to Justus Jonas at the time 
of the Diet of Worms (1521). The earnest Ulrich von 
Tutten sought to draw Erasmus openly to the Protes- 
tant side, but in vain. In 1522 Hutten published an 
Expostulatio cum Erasmo, abounding in bitter invec- 
tive, to which Erasmus replied in Spongia adversus 
Hutteni aspergines (Basel, 1523) (see Gieseler, Church 
History, ed. by Smith, iv, § 3). Luther is said to have 
condemned both these pamphlets as disgraceful. Lu- 
ther wrote (1524) to Erasmus an earnest letter, urging 
him, if he would not join the Reformers, at least to re- 
frain from open opposition. “You might, indeed, 
have aided us much by your wit and your eloquence ; 
but, since you have not the disposition and the cour- 
age for this, we would have you serve God in your 
own way. Only we feared, lest our adversaries should 
entice you to write against us, and that necessity 
should compel us to oppose you to your face. If you 
cannot, dear Erasmus, assert our opinions, be persuad- 
ed to let them alone, and treat of subjects more suited 
to your taste” (Biblioth. Sacra, 1862, p. 129). “ From 
this time Erasmus complains incessantly of the hostil- 
ity of the Evangelicals. The haughty style in which 


Luther offered him peace (in the letter ahove cited) | 
could only have the effect upon that ambitious man of | 


riving additional weight to the request which reached 
him at the same time from England, that he would 
take revenge upon Luther for his attack upon the royal 
author (Henry VII). And so, to assail the formida- 
ble Luther in the weakest part of his theological sys- 
tem, Erasmus wrote his treatise De Libero Arbitrio 
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(Sept. 1524). Luther replied with his usual bitterness 
in his De Servo Arbitrio (Dec. 1525). Erasmus replied 
in like coin in his Wyperaspistes (1526). Thus the re- 
nowned Erasmus now passed over into the ranks of 
the enemies of the Reformation, though he did not 
cease to recommend conciliatory measures towards it” 
(Gieseler, J. c.). 

The writings of Erasmus were collected and pub- 
lished in 1540-41 (9 vols. fol.), and also by Clericus 
(Leclerc), under the title Des. Erasmi Opera Omma, 
emendatoria et auctiora, etc. (L. Bat. 1703-6, 10 vols. 
in 11, fol). He edited many of the fathers, viz. Origen, 
Ireneus, Cyprian, Augustine, Chrysostom, Lactantius, 
and translations of selections from them are given in 
his Opera. The separate editions of his more popular 
works (the Encomium, Adagia, Colloquia, etc.) are very 
numerous. There are English versions of the follow- 
ing: Panegyric upon Folly (two translations: one by 
Chaloner, the other by Kennet ; often printed) ; Collo- 
quies (1671, and often, especially in selections); Zn- 
chiridion Militis, by W. de Worde (1533, 16mo, and 
often); Christian's Manual from the Enchiridion Mil- 
itis, London, 1816, 8vo) ; Ecclesiastes, or the Preacher 
(chiefly from Erasmus, London, 1797, small 8vo) ; De 
Contemptu Mundi (Lond. 1533, 16mo) ; De Immensa Det 
Misericordia (1533, and often). Many of Erasmus’s 
smaller tracts were also translated. There are several 
biographies of Erasmus (none very good), viz. Beatus 
Rhenanus, in Erasmi Opera, tom. i (1540); Leclere’s, 
in vol. i of Erasmi Opera (1703) ; Merula, Vita Erasmé 
(Leyden, 1607, 4to) ; Knight, Life of Erasmus (London, 
1726, 12mo); Burigny, Vie d’'Erasme (Par. 1757, 2 vols. 
12mo); Jortin, Life of Erasmus (Lond. 1758, best ed. 
1808, 3 vols. 8vo; abridged by Laycey, London, 1805, 
8vo); Hess, Leben des Erasmus (Zurich, 1790); But- 
ler, Life of Erasmus (London, 1825, 8vo) ; Nisard, in 
Ftudes sur la Renaissance (Par. 1855); Miiller, Leben 
des Erasmus (Hamb. 1828, 8vo ; reviewed by Ullmann, 
Studien u. Krit. 1829, p. 1); Glasius, On Erasmus as 
Church Reformer (a crowned prize-essay in the Dutch 
language, The Hague, 1850). See also Bayle, Dic- 
tionary (s. v. Erasmus) ; Dupin, Auteurs Ecelés. tom. 
xiii; Waddington, History of the Reformation (London, 
1841), ch. xxiii; Merle d’Aubigné, History of the Ref- 
ormation, vol. i; Hoefer, Nowy. Biogr. Géncrale, xvi, 
207; Hallam, History of Literature (Harper's ed.), i, 
134 sq.; Mackintosh, Miscellaneous Works (London, 
1851), 1, 190 sq. ; Christ. Examiner, xlix, 80; Christian 
Review, April, 1858; Quart. Review, 1859, art.i; Theol. 
Quartalschrift, 1859, p. 531; Bibliotheca Sacra, Xix, 
106; Brit. and For, Ev. Review, July, 1867, p. 517; H. 
Rogers, in Good Words, Feb. 1868. 


Erastianism, the title generally given to “that 
system ‘ which would rest the government of the 
Church spiritual as well as civil altogether in the 
Christian magistrate.’ This, however, ‘was far from 
being an invention of Erastus, since in every kingdom 
of Europe the Roman claims had been resisted on the 
like principles for centuries before he was born; the 


| peculiarity of Erastus’s teaching lay rather in his re- 


fusing the right of excommunication to the Christian 
Church’ (see Oxf. Hooker, Ed. Pref, p. viii)” (Eden, 
Churchman’s Dictionary, 8. V-)- Hardwick proposes 
“ Byzantinism” as the proper title for the theory 
named instead of ‘‘ Erastianism” (History of the Refor- 
mation, chap. viii, p. 356). See also Nichols, Anec- 


| dotes of Bowyer (London, 1782, 4to), p. 71; Pretyman, 


The Church of England and Erastianism (Lond. 1854) ; 
Hagenbach, History of Doctrines (Smith’s ed.), 1, 2995 
Cunningham, Historical Theology, ii, 569 ; Orme, Life 
and Times of Baxter, i, 71; Christian Review, v1, 
579; and the articles CHURCH 5 DISCIPLINE ; EcCLE- 
SIASTICAL Poraity ; ERASTVS, THOMAS. 

Bras’tus (‘Hoasroc, petoved, an old Grecian nan: 

i I he “Corinthian, I P Pav 
Diog. Laert. iii, 81), a Corinthian, ae ea eee i 
disciples, whose salutations he sends from Vorm 
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the Church at Rome as those of “the chamberlain (q. 
y.) of the city” of Corinth (Rom. xvi, 23). “The word 
so rendered (oikovdpoc, Vulg. arcarius) denotes the 
city treasurer or steward (Suicer, Thesaur. ii, 464; see 
Flessa, De arcariis, Baruth. 1725-6, ii, § 11; also Els- 
ner, Obs. ii, 68), an officer of great dignity in ancient 
.times (comp. Josephus, Ant. vii, 8, 2); so that the con- 
version of such a man to the faith of the Gospel was 
a proof of the wonderful success of the apostle’s labors 
in that city. We find Erastus with Paul at Ephesus 
as one of his attendants or deacons (ol duacovovyrec 
air@), whence he was sent, along with Timothy, into 
Macedonia, while the apostle himself remained in Asia 
(Acts xix, 22), A.D. 51. They were both with the 
apostle at Corinth when he wrote, as above, from that 
city to the Romans, A.D. 55; and at a subsequent pe- 
riod (A.D. 64) Erastus was still at Corinth (2 Tim. iv, 
20), which would seem to have been the usual place of 
his abode (¢eve). According to the traditions of the 
Greek Church (Menol. Grecum, i, 179), he was first” 
economus to the Church at Jerusalem, and afterwards 
bishop of Paneas, and died a natural death. Many 
critrics, however (Grotius, Kype, Kuinél, De Wette, 
Winer, etc.), regard the Corinthian Erastus as a dif- 
ferent person from Paul’s companion, on the ground 
that the official duties of the former would not allow 
such an absence from the city (Neander, Planting and 
Training, i, 392, note), or that, if he was with Paul at 
Ephesus, we should be compelled to assume that he is 
mentioned in the epistle to the Romans by the title of 
an office which he had once held and afterwards re- 
signed (Meyer, Kommentar. in loc.). 

Erastus, THomas (properly Lreser or LIesLEr, 
which he put into the Greek form, Erastus), was born 
at Baden, in Switzerland (according to another ac- 
count, at Auggen, in Baden-Durlach), Sept. 7, 1524. 
He studied divinity and philosophy at Basel, and after- 
ward at Pavia and Bologna, where he graduated M.D. 
In 1558 he became physician to the prince of Henne- | 
berg. The elector palatine, Frederick III, also ap- 
pointed him first physician and professor of medicine 
in the University of Heidelberg. In 1560 and 1564 
he attended the conferences of Lutheran and Reformed 
divines at Heidelberg and Maulbronn on the Lord’s 
Supper, and vigorously maintained the Zuinglian 
view. He maintained the same doctrine in a treatise 
De Cena Domini (1565; transl. by Shute, Lond. 1578, 
16mo). He was charged with Socinianism, but with- 
out just ground. But his name is chiefly preserved 
for his views on Church authority and excommunica- 
tion. ‘A sort of fanaticism in favor of the use of 
ecclesiastical censures and punishments had been in- 
troduced by Olevianus, a refugee from Treves, and 
by several fugitives from the cruelties of the duke 
of Alva in the Low Countries, and had spread among 
the Protestants of the Palatinate. Erastus termed it 
‘febris excommunicatoria,’ and thought it an unwise 
policy for the Protestants, surrounded by their ene- 
mies, to be zealous in cutting off members from their 
own communion, He examined the principles and 
Biblical authority of ecclesiastical censures, and car- 
ried on a controversy in which he was violently op- 
posed by Dathenus, and more mildly by his friend 
Beza. This controversy would have probably died as 
a local dispute had it not been revived by Castelvetro, 
who had married the widow of Erastus, publishing 
from his papers the theses called Explicatio Questionis 
gravissine de Excommunicatione, which bears to haye 
been written in 1568, and was first published in 1589, 
The general principle adopted by Erastus is, that ec- 
clesiastical censures and other inflictions are not the 
proper method of punishing crimes, but that the ad- 
ministration of the penal law, and of the law for com- 
pelling performances of civil obligations, should rest 
with the temporal magistrate. He held that the proper 
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ground on which a person could be prohibited from re- 
ceiving the ordinances of a church—such as the sacra- 
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ment or communion of the Lord’s Supper—was not 
vice or immorality, but a difference in theological 
opinion with the church from which he sought the 
privilege. The church was to decide who were its 
members, and thereby entitled to partake in its privi- 
leges, but was not entitled to take upon itself the pun- 
ishment of offences by withholding these privileges, or 
by inflicting any other punishments on the ground of 
moral misconduct. Few authors so often referred to 
have been so little read as Erastus. The original 
theses are very rare. An English translation was 
published in 1669, and was re-edited by the Rev. Rob- 
ert Lee in 1845. By some inscrutable exaggeration, 
it had become the popular view of the doctrines of 
Erastus that his leading principle was to maintain the 
authority of the civil magistrate over the conscience, 
and to subject all ecclesiastical bodies to his direction 
and control, both in their doctrine and their discipline. 
In the discussions in the Church of Scotland, of which 
the result was the secession of a large body of the cler- 
gy and people because it was found that the Church 
could not make a law to nullify the operation of lay 
patronage, those who maintained within the Church 
the principle that it had no such power were called 
Erastians as a term of reproach. As in all cases where 
such words as Socinian, Arian, Antinomian, etc., are 
used in polemical debates, the party rejected with dis- 
dain the name thus applied to it. But it is singular 
that in the course of this dispute no one seems to have 
thought of explaining that the controversy in which 
Erastus was engaged was about a totally different mat- 
ter, and that only a few general and very vague re- 
marks in his writings have given occasion for the sup- 
position that he must have held the principle that all 
ecclesiastical authorities are subordinate to the civil. 
Erastus died at Basel on the 31st Dee.—Jan. 1, 1583.” 
—English Cyclopedia ; Wordsworth, Eccles. Bitgraphy ; 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gener. xxxi, 174; Herzog, Keal- 
Encyklop. iv, 121. 

Erdt, Pautinus, a German Franciscan monk, pro- 
fessor of theology at the University of Freiburg, was 
born at Vertoch in 1737. He displayed much zeal in 
opposing infidelity, both by his translations from Eng- 
lish and French as well as his own works. The most 
important of his works is Historie litterarie theol gie 
rudimenta octodecim libris comprchensa, seu via ad his- 
tortam litterarium theologie revelate, adnotationibus lit- 
terariis tnstructa (Augsburg, 1785, 4 vols. 8vo). Erdt 
died Dec. 16, 1800. 

Erebinthi, VituaceE oF (EoeBivSwr oikoc, house 
of chick-peas), a place on the line of Titus’s wall of 
circumvallation around Jerusalem during the final 
siege (Josephus, War, v, 12, 2); apparently on the 
brow of the hill opposite Mount Zion, on the west. See 
JERUSALEM. Eusebius speaks of a village Ereminiha 
CEogutrSa, Onomast. s. v.), situated, however, in the 
south of Judea, which Reland thinks (Palest. p. 766) 
is the same as the Letherebin (BiSSéoeBu) mentioned 
by Sozomen (Hist. Eccl. ix, 27). 

B’rech (Heb. E’rek, JN, length ; Sept.’Opéy,Vulg. 
Arach), one of the cities which formed the beginning 
of Nimrod’s kingdom in the plain of Shinar (Gen. x, 
10). Itis not said that he built these cities, but that 
he established his power over them; from which we 
may conclude that they previously existed. It was 
probably also the city of the ARCHEVITES, who were 
among those who were transplanted to Samaria by 
Asnapper (Ezra iv, 9). Until recently, the reecived 
opinion, following the authority of St. Ephrem, Je- 
rome, and the Targumists, identified Erech with Fdes- 
sa or Callirhoé (now Urfah), a town in the north-west 
of Mesopotamia. This opinion is supported by Von 
Bohlen (/ntrod. to Gen. p. 233), who connects the name 
Callirhoé with the Biblical Erech through the Syrian 
form Eurhok, suggesting the Greek word dvppooe. 
This identification is, however, untenable; Edessa was 
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probably built by Seleucus, and could not, therefore, 
have been in existence in Ezra’s time (Ezra iv, 9), and 
the extent thus given to the land of Shinar presents a 
great objection. Erech must be sought in the neizh- 
borhood of Babylon. Gesenius (Thesaur. p. 151), fol- 
lowing Bochart (Phaleg, iv, 16), rather seeks the name 
in the “Aoacxa or Aracha of the old geographers, which 
was on the Tigris, upon the borders of Babylonia and 
Susiana (Ptolemy, vi, 3; Ammian. Marcell. xxxiii, 6, 
26). This was probably the same city which Herodo- 
tus G, 185; vi, 119) calls Ardericca (Apdéoucka), i. e 
Great Erech. Rosenmiiller happily conjectures (4/- 
terth. 1, ii, 25) that Erech probably lay nearer to Baby- 
lon than Aracca; and this has lately been confirmed 
by Col. Taylor, the British resident at Bagdad, who is 
disposed to find the site of the ancient Erech in the 
great mounds of primitive ruins, indifferently called 
Irak, Irka, Werka, and Senkerah, by the nomade Ar- 
abs, and sometimes L/-A sayiah, ‘the place of pebbles” 
(Bonomi, Nineveh, p. 40). These mounds, which are 
now surrounded by the almost perpetual marshes and 
inundations of the lower Euphrates, lie some miles east 
of that stream, about midway between the site of 
Babylon and its junction with the Tigris. This is 
deubtless the same as Orcho (Opy6n) 82 miles south, 
and 42 east of Babylon (Ptolemy, vi, 20,7), the mod- 
ern designations of the site bearing a considerable af- 
finity to both the original names. It is likewise prob- 
able that the Orchent (Opynvot) described by Strabo as 
an astronomical sect of the Chaldeans dwelling near 
Babylon (xxi, p, 739); in Ptolemy as a people of Ara- 
bia living near the Persian Gulf (v, 19, 2); and in 
Pliny as an agricultural population, who banked up 
the waters of the Euphrates, and compelled them to 
flow into the Tigris (vi, 27, 31), were really inhabit- 
ants of Orchoé and of the district surrounding it. 
This place appears to have been the necropolis of the 
Assyrian kings, the whole neighborhood being covered 
with mounds, and strewed with the remains of bricks 
and coffins. Some of the bricks bear a monogram of 
“the moon,’’ and Col. Rawlinson surmises that the 
name Erech may be nothing more than a form of abate 
the Heb. name for that luminary (Atheneum, 1854, No. 
1377); but the orthography does not sustain this con- 
jecture. Some have thought that the name of Erech 
may be preserved in that of Irak (/rak-Arabi), which 
is given to the region inclosed by the two rivers in the 


lower part of their course. (See Chesney, Luphrates | 


Expedition, i, 116,117; Ainsworth, Researches, p. 178; 
Loftus, Chaldea, p. 160 sq., where a full description is 
given.) For another Erech, probably in Palestine, see 
ARCHI. 


Hremite (€onjsoc, desert), one who lives in a wil- 
derness, or other solitude, for purposes of religious con- 
templation. The name was given in the ancient 
Church to those Christians who fled from the persecu- 
tors of Christianity into the wilderness, and there, iso- 
lated from all other men, gave themselves up to a life 
of rigid asceticism. Paul of Thebes is called the first 
eremite, and he soon found numerous followers. From 
the association of eremites the ccenobites arose, who, 
in turn, form the transition to the monastic orders, 
which became in the Church of Rome and in the East- 
ern Church the most common form of organized ascet- 
icism. The name eremite remained, however, in use 
both for those who, in opposition to monastic associa- 
tion, preferred the eremitic life, and for a number of 
orders or branches of orders (orders of eremites), which 
either retained some customs in the life of the original 
eremites, or which made special provisions that their 
members could live in entire isolation from each other, 
meeting only for the celebration of divine service. 
Thus the proper name of the Augustinians (q. y.) was 
the Eremites of St. Augustine, although they became, 
in fact, aregular order. There were also eremites be- 
longing to the orders of Franciscans (q. v.), Camaldu- 
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lenses (q.v.), Coelestines (q. v.), Hieronymites (q. v.), 
and Servites (q. v.). Among the other orders of the 
eremites were the Eremites of St. John the Baptist (see 
Joun tHE Baprisr, Eremires or), and the Eremites 
of St. Paul.—Wetzer und Welte, Kirchen-Lew, iii, 501. 
See Paut, St., Eremires or. (A.J. 8.) 

Erez. See Cepar. 

Erfurt, a city in the Prussian province of Saxo- 
ny, with, in 1864, 40,200 inhabitants. In 741, Erfurt 
became the seat of a bishop, but St. Adalar was the 
last as well as the first bishop, the see being united 
with that of Mentz. In 1378 the city received per- 
mission from the pope residing at Avignon (Clement 
VII) to establish a university, and the permission was 
in 1389 confirmed by the Roman pope Urban VI. In 
1392 the university was opened, being the fifth uni- 
versity of Germany. At the beginning of the 16th 
century, Luther was for some time one of its profess- 
ors. Subsequently its reputation dwindled down, and 
it was abolished in 1816.—Wetzer u. Welte, Kirchen- 
Lexikon, iii, 661. (A.J. 8.) 

Erhard, Brsnor. See Hinputr. 

E’ri (Heb. Eri’, "93, watchful), the fifth son of the 
patriarch Gad (Gen. xlvi, 16; Sept. Andeic, Vulg. 
Heri), and progenitor (Num. xxvi, 16; Sept. ’Addé, 
Vulg. Her) of the Errres (q. y.). B.C. 1856. 

Eric [X (according to some historians VITT), sur- 
named the Saint, a king of Sweden. He was the son 
of Jedward, a “ good and rich yeoman,” as he is called 
in an old Swedish chronicle, and of Cecilia, the sister 
of king Eric Arsal. Having become king of Sweden, 
his chief endeavor was the Christianization of Sweden, 
He conquered southern Finland, and compelled the 
inhabitants to adopt the Christian religion. He also 
united Norway with Sweden. In the war against the 
Danish prince Magnus, he fell in a battle near the 
town of Upsala, May 18, 1160.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biogr. 
Genér. xvi, 243. (A.J.S.) 

Erigena. See Scorus ER1GEna. 

H’rite (Heb. collect. with the art. ha-Eri’, “920, 
Sept. [appar. everywhere in this name reading [7 for 
"] 6’Addi, Vulg. Herite, A.V.‘‘the Erites’’), a patro- 
nymic designation (Num. xxvi, 16) of the descendants 
of the Gadite Err (q. v.). 

Erizatsy (Sarais or Sererus), a learned Armeni- 
an bishop, born towards the middle of the 13th cen- 
tury, at Eriza or Arzendjan, a city of Armenia. In 
1286, James I, patriarch of Sis, called him to his court, 
and made him his secretary. In 1291 he was conse- 
crated bishop of Arzendjan, and, a short time after, the 
king of the Armenians of Cilicia (Hayton or Hathoum 
Il) made him almoner of his palace. In 1306 he was 
present at the national council which was held at Sis, 
capital of Cilicia, and died a short time after. He 
wrote a treatise on The Hierarchy, and several other 
works, which remain in MS.— Hoefer, Nouv. Biogr. 
Gener. Xvi, 258, 

Briangen, a city in Bavaria, with a population of 
10,900 inhabitants, mostly Protestant. It is the seat 
of one of three universities of Bavaria, with a Luther- 
an theological faculty. The University was founded 
in 1742 by the margrave Friedrich of Brandenburg- 
Baireuth for his residence, but in 1748 transferred to 
The University has in modern times been 
a chief seat of the Confessional party in the Lutheran 
Church. (A.J.S.) 

Ernesti, Joann Aveust, an eminent critic and 
scholar, was born Aug. 4, 1707, at Tennstadt, in Thu- 
ringia. He completed his academical studies at Wit- 
tenberg and Leipsic, In 1742 he became professor of 
ancient literature at Leipsic, and in 1758 doctor and 
professor of theology there. He held the two last- 
named professorships together till 1770, when he gave 
up the former to his nephew, August Wilhelm. He 
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died Sept.11, 1781. He distinguished himself greatly 
by his philological and classical publications, and also 
by the new light which his theory of interpretation 
threw upon the sacred Scriptures. He adopted from 
Wetstein the grammatico-historical method of interpre- 
tation, and gave it general currency. Among the 
most important of his critical and philological writings 
are Opuscula philologico-critica (Amster. 1762, 8vo) :— 
Opuscula oratoria, orationes, prolusiones et elogia (Leyd. 
1762 and 1767, 8vo):—Archeologia litteraria (Leips. 


1768 and 1790, 8vo) :—Jnitia doctrine solidioris (Leips. | 


1736, 7th ed. 1783, 8vo). The style of this work gave 
to Ernesti the name of the Cicero of Germany. His 
most important work in the field of theology is his In- 


stitutio interpretis Novi Testamenti (Leips. 1761, 8yo ; 5th | 
| 487. 


ed. 1809). This work first clearly set forth what is 
called the grammatico-historical method of interpreta- 
tion. It was translated by Terrot, and published in 
the Biblical Cabinet (Edinb. 1843, 2 vols. 16mo); there 
is also an edition, with notes and appendix, by Moses 
Stuart (Andover, 1827, 12mo). Some valuable essays 


may be found in his Opuscula theologica (1792, 8vo). | 


He rendered great service to theological literature by 
the publication of the Neue theologische Bibliothek (1760- 
1779, 14 vols.). His Lectiones Academice in Epistolam 
ad Hebreos was published by G. J. Dindorf in 1815 
(Lips. 8vo). Ernesti’s reputation as a classical scholar 
rests chiefly upon his excellent editions of Homer 
(Leips, 1759, 8vo), of Callimachus (Leyd. 1761, 2 vols. 
8vo), of Polybius (Leips. 1763-64, 3 vols. 8vo), of Xen- 
ophon, Aristotle, and of Cicero (2b, 1776, 3d ed. 7 vols.), 
of Tacitus (0b. 1772, 2 vols. 8vo); also of Suetonius, 
Aristophanes, ete. His Hulogy, by Augustus William 
Ernesti, was published at Leipsie (1781, 8vo). See 
Hagenbach, German Rationalism, transl. by Gage, p. 


76; Teller, Ernesti’s Verdienste um Theologie und Re- | 


ligion (Leips. 1783); Van Voorst, Oratio de J. A. Er- 
nestio (Leyd. 1804); Hoefer, Nowy. Biogr. Générale, xvi, 
296; Kahnis, German Protestantism, p. 119. 

Hrogé (Eowyn), a place ‘‘ before the city” (rod ric 
wo\Ewc) Jerusalem, according to Josephus (Ant. ix, 10, 
4), where the mountain (Mt. of Olives) split asunder 
for a space of half a mile, filling the king’s gardens 
with the detritus of the avalanche; an account which 
is evidently an embellishment of the prophetical com- 
mentary (Zech. xiv, 5) upon the earthquake (Amos i, 
1) on the oceasion of Uzziah’s usurpation of the sacer- 
dotal functions (2 Chron. xxvi, 16-21). Schwarz in- 


geniously explains (Palest. p. 263 note) the name Lroge | 


as a Grecized transposition for Zechariah’s expression 

: ntains (SATIN. ge ay’, § , 
gorge Qe my mountains (YAIWN7F, gey-haray’, Sept. oa- 
pays dotwy, Vulg. vallis montium eorum, A.V. ‘valley 
of the mountain’), For another identification, see 
EN-roGEn, 


Erpen, Tuomas VAN (Latin form Erppntvs), a 
celebrated Orientalist, was born at Gorkum, Holland, 
September 7, 1584. He studied theology at Leyden, 
where, under the guidance of J. J. Scaliger, he also de- 
voted himself particularly to the study of Oriental lan- 
guages. He travelled in England, France, Italy, and 
Germany, everywhere enlarging his knowledge of Ori- 
ental literature ; and in 1613 became professor of Ori- 
ental languages at Leyden. A second Hebrew chair 
in the university was founded expressly for him in 
1619. “Soon after this he was appointed Oriental in- 
terpreter to the government, in which capacity he read 
and wrote replies to all official documents coming from 
the East. Such was the elegance and purity of his 
Arabic, as written at this time, that it is said to have 
excited the admiration of the emperor of Morocco. 
Towards the close of his life tempting offers of honors 
and distinction came pouring in upon him from all 
parts of Europe; but he was never prevailed upon to 
leave his native country, where, in the midst of an 
eminent career, he died November 18,1624. Although 
the present standard of Oriental knowledge int Europe 
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is much in advance of that of Erpen’s day, there is no 
doubt that it was through him principally that Eastern, 
especially Arabic, studies have become what they are. 
With hardly any better material than a few awkward- 
ly printed Arabic alphabets, he contrived to write his 
famous grammar (Grammatica Arabica, quinque libris 
methodice explicata, Leyden, 1613; recent edition by 


| Michaelis, Gott. 1771), which for 200 years, till the 


time of Silvestre de Sacy, enjoyed an undisputed su- 
premacy ; and there are many who think his Rudi- 
menta unsurpassed, even at the present day, as a work 
for beginners. Among his other important works the 
best known is his Proverbiorum Arabicorum Centurie 
Due (Leyden, 1614)’ (Chambers, s. v.) ; Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, xvi, 308; Herzog, Real-Encyklop, xix, 


Error. ‘‘Knowledge being to be had only of visi- 
ble certain truth, error is not a fault of our knowledge, 
but a mistake of our judgment, giving assent to that 
which is true (Locke, Essay on Human Underst. bk. iv, 
ch. xx). ‘The true,’ said Bossuet, after Augustine, 
‘is that which is, the false is that which is not.’ To 
err is to fail of attaining to the true, which we do when 
we think that to be which is not, or think that not to 
be which is. Error is not in things themselves, but in 
the mind of him who errs, or judges not according to 
the truth. Our faculties, when employed within their 
proper sphere, are fitted to give us the knowledge of 
truth: We err by a wrong use of them. The causes 
of error are partly in objects of knowledge and partly 
in ourselves. As it is only the true and real which 
exists, it is only the true and real which can reveal it- 
But it may not reveal itself fully, and man, mis- 
taking a part for the whole, or partial evidence for 
complete evidence, falls into error. Hence it is that 
in all error there is some truth. To discover the rela- 
tion which this partial truth bears on the whole truth 
is to discover the origin of the error. The causes in 
ourselves which lead to error arise from wrong views 
of our faculties and of the conditions under which they 
operate. Indolence, precipitation, passion, custom, au- 
thority, and education may also contribute to lead us 


| into error (Bacon, Novum Organum,lib.i; Malebranche, 


Recherche de la Vérité; Descartes, On Method; Locke, 
On Human Understand. bk. vi, c. xx).’’-—Fleming, Vo- 
cabulary of Philosophy, p. 166-167. 


Erskine, Ebenezer, an eminent and pious Scotch 
divine, founder of the ‘‘ Secession Church.’’ He was 
born in the prison of the Bass Rock, June 22, 1680, 
and educated at the University of Edinburgh. He 
acted for some time as tutor and chaplain in the fam- 
ily of the earl of Rothes, and became a licentiate in 
divinity in 1702. In 1703 he was chosen minister of 
Portmoak, in the shire of Kinross, and became a very 
popular preacher. He accepted a charge in Stirling 
in 1731. ‘‘Mr. Erskine’s first. difference with his col- 
leagues of the Church of Scotland was in his support 
of the principles of ‘the Marrow of Modern Divinity,’ 
a subject of great contention during the early part of 
the 18th century. He was one of several clergymen 
who, in connection with this subject, were ‘rebuked 
and admonished’ by the General Assembly. The se- 
cession of the body, headed by Mr. Erskine, was ocea- 
sioned by the operation of the act of queen Anne’s 
reign restoring lay patronage in the Church of Scot- 
land, and, though not in all respects technically the 
same, it was virtually on the same ground as the late 
secession of ‘The Free Church.’ The presbytery of 
Kinross, led by Erskine’s brother Ralph, had refused to 
induct a presentee forced on an objecting congregation 
by the law of patronage. In 1732, the General As- 
sembly enjoined the presbytery to receive the presen- 
tee. At the same time they passed an act of Assem- 
bly regulating inductions, which, as it tended to en- 
force the law of patronage, was offensive to Mr. Er- 
skine, and he preached against it. After some discuss 
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sion, the General Assembly decided that he should be 
‘rebuked and admonished,’ confirming a decision of 
the inferior ecclesiastical courts. Against this decis- 
ion Mr. Erskine entered a ‘ protest,’ in which he was 
joined by several of his brethren. He was afterwards 
suspended from his functions. The Assembly subse- 
quently endeavored to smooth the way for his restora- 
tion, but he declined to take advantage of it, and he 
and his friends, including his brother Ralph, formally 
seceded in 1736. When the Secession was divided into 
the two sects of Burghers and anti-Burghers, Mr. Er- 
skine and his brother were of the Burgher party. He 
died on the 22d of June, 1786. The Secession Church, 
reunited by the junction of the Burghers and anti- 
Burghers in 1820, remained a distinct body till 1847, 
when a union being effected with the Relief Synod (a 
body which arose from Mr, Gillespie’s secession from 
the Established Church of Scotland in 1752), the ag- 
gregate body assumed the name of the United Pres- 
byterian Church” (English Cyclopedia). Erskine bore 
avery high reputation as a scholar. His writings are 
collected in The whole Works of Ebenezer Erskine, con- 
sisting of sermons and discourses on the most impor- 
tant and interesting subjects (Lond. 1799, 3 vols. 8vo). 
See Hetherington, Church of Scotland, ii, 297 sq. See 
SEcEpERS; SCOTLAND, CuurcH oF; UNITED PREs- 
BYTERIAN CHURUH. 

Erskine, John, D.D., an eminent Scotch divine, 
was born in Edinburgh, June 2, 1721, and was educated 
at the University of Edinburgh. His father (author of 
the Institutes of the Laws of Scotland) wished him to de- 
vote himself to law, but finally yielded to his son’s de- 
sire that he should study theology. At twenty he pub- 
lished an essay on The Law of Nature sufficiently propa- 
gated to the Heathen World, aiming to show that the ig- 
norance and unbelief of the heathen is not due to want 
of evidence (Rom. i, 29). In 1743 he was licensed to 
preach by the presbytery of Dunblane, and in 1744 he 
became minister of Kirkintillock. In 1748, Mr. Er- 
skine, and other evangelical clergymen of the Estab- 
lished Church, invited Whitefield into their pulpits. 
An animated discussion took place, in which Mr. Er- 
skine triumphantly defended himself. Such a course 
required courage at a time when the character and doc- 
trines of Whitefield, as well as his open-air preaching, 
were looked upon by many with suspicion or dislike. 
In the following year Mr. Erskine published An Essay 
intended to promote the more frequent dispensation of the 
Lord's Supper. In 1753 he was translated to Culross, 
and in 1758 to New Greyfriars’ church, Edinburgh. 
Here he prepared his Theological Dissertations (Lond. 
1765, 12mp), including the two essays above mention- 
ed: one on the Covenant of Sinai, one on Saving Faith, 
and one on the Apostolic Churches. Me also edited a 
new edition of Hervey’s Theron and Aspusio, with a 
preface against John Wesley, written with some bitter- 
ness, which gave rise to some letters between Erskine 
and Wesley, in which the latter appears to decided ad- 
vantage (Wesley, Works, N. York ed. vi, 125 sq., 744). 
In 1769 he published anonymously a pamphlet under 
the title ‘Shall I go to war with my American breth- 
ren?” to expose the impolicy of such a contest. On 
the outbreak of hostilities he republished it with his 
name, following it up with another, entitled Reflections 
on the Rise, Progress, and probable Consequences of the 
present Contentions with the Colonies, in which he urged 
the duty of the mother country resorting to concilia- 
tory measures. In 1776 he issued a third pamphlet, 


under the title The Equity and Wisdom of the Govern | 


ment in the Measures that have occasioned the American 
Revolt. tried by the sacred Oracles. On this subject 
Erskine was one of the few clear-sighted men of the 
time in Great Britain. When nearly sixty he studied 
Dutch and German in order to read the Continental 
divines ; the fruit of these studies appeared in Sketches 
and I¥ints of Church History and theological Controver- 
sy, translated or abridged from foreign Writers (Edin- 
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burgh, 1790-97, 2 vols. 12mo). He died January 19 
1803. After his death appeared his Discourses (Edin- 
burgh, 1818, 2 vols. 12mo).—Jamieson, [eligious Biog- 
raphy, p. 139; Jones, Christian Biography, p.191; Well- 
wood, Life of Erskine. 

Erskine, Ralph, brother of Ebenezer, was born 
at Monilaws, Northumberland, 1685, and was educated 
at the University of Edinburgh. In 1711 he became 
minister at Dunfermline. In 1784 he joined his broth- 
er and others in their secession from the Church. See 
Secepers. He died 1752. He was a preacher of great 
popular abilities, devotional and zealous. His writ- 
ings are collected under the title Sermons and other 
practical Works, consisting of above 150 sermons, be- 
sides his poetical pieces, to which is prefixed an ac- 
count of the author’s life and writings (Falkirk, 10 
vols. 8vo, 1794-96).—Darling, Cyclop. Bibliographica, 
i, 1063. 

Erubim. See Tarmup. 

Erythrian Sibyl. See Srpyt. 


Bsa‘ias (Ree. Text Hoaiac, Lachm. with Codex B 
‘Hoatac; Vulg. Isaias, Cod. Amiat. Esaias), the Grae- 
cized form, constantly used in the N, T. (Matt. iii, 3; 
iv, 14; viii, 17; xii, 17; xiii, 14; xv, 7; Mark vii, 6; 
Luke iii, 4; iv, 17; John i, 23; xii, 38, 39, 41; Acts 
viii, 28, 30; xxviii, 25; Rom. ix, 27,29; x, 16,20; xv, 
12) for IsaraH (q. v.). Comp. Esay. 

E’sar-had’don (Heb. Esar’-Haddon’, {AN-"8, 
perhaps akin with Pers. Athro-dana, gift of fire; Sept. 
"Acooddy [in Ezra ’Acapaddwy] v. r. “Acapaday, in 
Tob. i, 21, Sapyndovde ; Josephus, Ant. x, 1, 0, "Acoa- 
oax6ddac), the son and successor of Sennacherib @ 
Kings xix, 37; Isa. xxxvii, 38). The date apparent- 
ly assigned by these passages is B.C. 712, but, as he 
seems to be the Asaradinus (Acapidavoc) of Ptolemy’s 
Canon, whose reign bears date from B. C. 680, we may 
either suppose that the death of Sennacherib occurred 
some years after his defeat before Jerusalem, or that 
an interregnum occurred before the accession of Esar- 
haddon. It has generally been thought that he was 
Sennacherib’s eldest son, and this seems to have been 
the view of Polyhistor, who made Sennacherib place a 
son, Asordanes, on the throne of Babylon during his 
own lifetime (ap. Euseb. Chron. Can. i, 5). The con- 
trary, however, appears by the inscriptions, which show 
the Babylonian viceroy—called Asordanes by Polyhis- 
tor, but Aparanadius (Assaranadius ?) by Ptolemy—to 
‘have been a distinct person from Esar-haddon, who is 
called in cuneiform (q. v.) Asshur-akh-iddina (Rawlin- 
son, Herodotus, i, 886 sq.). Thus nothing is really 
known of Esar-haddon until his succession (B.C. cir. 
680; see Col. Rawlinson in the Lond. Atheneum, Aug. 
22, 1865), which seems to have followed quietly and 
without difficulty on the murder of his father and the 
flight of his guilty brothers (2 Kings xix, 37; Isa. 
xxxvii, 38). It may, perhaps, be concluded from this 
that he was at the death of his father the eldest son, 
Assaranadius, the Babylonian viceroy, having died 
previously. It is impossible to fix the length of Esar- 
| haddon’s reign, or the order of the events which oc- 
| curred in it. Little is known to us of his history but 
| from his own records, and they have not come down 
to us in the shape of annals, but only in the form of a 
general summary (see them translated by H. F. Talbot, 
lin the Jour. of Sac. Lit. April, 1859, p. 68-79). ‘That 
he reigned thirteen years at Babylon is certain from 
the Canon of Ptolemy, and he cannot have reigned a 
shorter time in Assyria. He may, however, have 


reigned longer, for it is not improbable that after a 


while he felt sufticiently secure of the affections of the 


| Babylonians to re-establish the old system of vice- 


regal government in their country. Saosduchinus 
may have been set up as ruler of Babylon by his au- 
thority in B.C. 667, and he may have withdrawn to 
Nineveh, and continued to reign there for some time 
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longer. His many expeditions and his great works 
seem to indicate, if not even to require, a reign of some 
considerable duration. It has been conjectured that 
he died about B.C. 660, after occupying the throne for 
twenty years. He appears to haye been succeeded by 
his son Asshur-bani-pal, or Sardanapalus II, the prince 
for whom he had built a palace in his own lifetime. 
No farther mention is made of this monarch in Scrip- 
ture but that he settled certain colonists in Samaria 
(Ezra iv, 2). See ASNAPPER. 

Esar-haddon appears by his monuments to have 
been one of the most powerful, if not the most power- 
ful of all the Assyrian monarchs. He carried his arms 
over all Asia between the Persian Gulf, the Armenian 
mountains, and the Mediterranean. Towards the east 
he engaged in wars with Median tribes ‘‘of which his 
fathers had never heard the name ;” towards the west 
he extended his influence over Cilicia and Cyprus ; 
towards the south he claimed authority over Egypt 
and Ethiopia. In consequence of the disaffection of 
Babylon, and its frequent revolts from former Assyr- 
ian kings, Esar-haddon, having subdued the sons of 
Merodach-Baladan who headed the national party, in- 
troduced the new policy of substituting for the former 
government by viceroys a direct dependence upon the 
Assyrian crown. He did not reduce Babylonia to a 
province, or attempt its actual absorption into the em- 
pire, but united it to his kingdom in the way that 
Hungary was, until 1848, united to Austria, by hold- 
ing both crowns himself, and residing now at one and 
now at the other capital. He is the only Assyrian 
monarch whom we find to have actually reigned at 
Babylon, where he built himself a palace, bricks from 
which have been recently recovered bearing his name. 
His Babylonian reign lasted thirteen years, from B.C. 
680 to B. C. 667, and it was undoubtedly within this 
space of time that Manasseh, king of Judah, having 
been seized by his captains at Jerusalem on a charge 
of rebellion, was brought before the Assyrian monarch 
at Babylon (2 Chron. xxxiii, 11), and detained for a 
time as prisoner there. This must therefore have 
been Esar-haddon, who, persuaded of his innocence, or 
excusing his guilt, eventually restored him to his 
throne (comp. ver. 13), thus giving a proof of clemency 
not very usual in an Oriental monarch. It seems to 
have been in a similar spirit that Esar-haddon, accord- 
ing to the inscriptions, gave a territory upon the Per- 
sian Gulf to a son of Merodach-Baladan, who submit- 
ted to his authority and became a refugee at his court. 
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As a builder of great works Esar-haddon is particular- 


ly distinguished. Besides his palace at Babylon, which 
has already been mentioned, he built at least three 
others in different parts of his dominions, cither for 
himself or his son, while in a single inscription he 
mentions the erection by his hands of no fewer than 
thirty temples in Assyria and Mesopotamia. His works 
appear to have possessed a peculiar magnificence. 
describes his temples as ‘‘shining with silver and 
gold,” and boasts of his Nineveh palace that it was ‘“‘a 
building such as the kings his fathers who went before 
him had never made.” The south-west palace at Nim- 
rid is the best preserved of his constructions. This 
building, which was excavated by Mr. Layard, is re- 
markable for the peculiarity of its plan as well as 
for the scale on which it is constructed. It corre- 
sponds in its general design almost exactly with the 
palace of Solomon (1 Kings vii, 1-12), but is of larger 
dimensions, the great hall being 220 feet long by 100 
broad (Layard’s Nin. and Bab. p. 558, Harpers’ edit.), 
and the porch or antechamber 160 feet by 60. Tt had 
the usual adornment of winged bulls, colossal sphinxes, 
and sculptured slabs, but has furnished less to our eol- 
lections than many inferior buildings, from the cir- 
cumstance that it had originally been destroyed by 
fire, by which the stones and alabaster were split and 
calcined, This is the more to be regretted as there is 
reason to believe that Phcenician and Greek artists 
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took part in the ornamentation.— Smith, s.v. See 
ASSYRIA. 

E’sau (Heb. Esav’, "2, hairy [see Gen. xxv, 25; 
his surname Epom was given him from the red pot- 
tage, Gen. xxv, 30]; Sept. and N. T. "Hoav), the eldest 
son of ‘*Isaac, Abraham’s son” (Gen. xxv, 19) by Re- 
bekah, ‘‘the daughter of Bethuel the Syrian, of Padan- 
aram, the sister to Laban the Syrian.’”’ The marriage 
remaining for some time (about 19 years; comp. XXV, 
20, 26) unproductive, Isaac entreated Jehovah, and Re- 
bekah became pregnant. Led by peculiar feelings 
“to inquire of Jehovah,” she was informed that she 
should give birth to twins, whose fate would be as di- 
verse as their character, and, what in those days was 
stranger still, that the elder should serve the younger. 
On occasion of her delivery, the child that was born 
first was ‘‘red, all over like a hairy garment; and 
they called his name Esau.”” Immediately afterwards 
Jacob was born. B.C. 2004. This was not the only 
remarkable circumstance connected with the birth of 
the infant. Even in the womb the twin brothers 
struggled together (xxv, 22). Esau was the first- 
born; but, as he was issuing into life, Jacob’s hand 
grasped his heel. The bitter enmity of two brothers, 
and the increasing strife of two great nations, were 
thus foreshadowed (xxy, 23, 26). From the special at- 
tention drawn to his hairy appearance, one would sup- 
pose that thé name Esau ("‘22), or Esay, was intended 
to give expression to that quality. So have many 
learned men in recent as well as former times held, 
though they are obliged to resort to the Arabic for the 
etymological explanation; a word very similar in Ara- 


bic, signifying hairy. The older Hebrew commenta-. 
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tors, however, derived it from the verb MZ2, asah’, to 
make, and explained the word as signifying ‘‘ made,” 
**complete,” ‘‘full-grown’’—viewing the hair as an 
indication of premature manly vigor. But the Jews 
of the present day seem more disposed to fall in with 
the other derivation (for example, Raphall in loco). 
The unusual covering of hair, which not only distin- 
guished Esau as a child, but kept pace with his growth, 
and in mature life gave his skin a kind of goat-like ap- 
pearance (Gen. xxvii, 16), was undoubtedly meant to 
be indicative of the man; it was a natural sign, coeval 
with his very birth, by which his parents might descry 
the future man—as one in whom the animal should 
greatly preponderate over the moral and spiritual 
qualities of nature—a character of rough, self-willed, 
and untamed energy. From the word designating his 
hairy aspect, sear (3), it is not improbable that the 
mountain-range which became the possession of his 
descendants was called Mount Ser, though it is also 
possible that the rough, wooded appearance of the 
mountain itself may have been the occasion of the 
name. See SErR. 

In process of time the different natural endowments 
of the two boys began to display their effects in dis- 
similar aptitudes and pursuits. While Jacob was led 
by ‘his less robust make and quiet disposition to fulfil 
the duties of a shepherd’s life, and pass his days in and 
around his tent, Esau was impelled, by the ardor and 
lofty spirit which agitated his bosom, to seek in the 
toils, adventures, and perils of the chase his occupa- 
tion and sustenance; and, as is generally the case in 
natures like his, he gained high repute by his skill and 
daring, which allied him to the martial exercises of the 
Canaanites (xxy, 27). He was, in fact, a thorough 
Bedawy, a “‘son of the desert’’ (so we may translate 
MIY WAN, man of the field), who -delighted to roam 
free as the wind of heaven, and who was impatient of 
the restraints of civilized or settled life. His old fa- 
ther, by a caprice of affection not uncommon, loved his 
wilful, vagrant boy; and his keen relish for savory 
food being gratified by Esau’s venison, he liked him 
all the better for his skill in hunting (xxy, 28), A 
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hunter’s life is of necessity one of uncertainty as well 
as hardship; days pass in which the greatest vigilance 
and the most strenuous exertions may fail even to find, 
much less capture game (see Thomson, Land and Book, 
ii, 399). The hunting tribes of North America often 
find themselves, after severe and long-continued labor 
and watching, unprovided with food, and necessitated 
to a length of abstinence which would be fatal to per- 
sons bred in towns or living by the ordinary pursuits 
of the field.- Esau had on one occasion experienced 
such a disappointment, and, wearied with his unpro- 
ductive efforts, exhausted for want of sustenance, and 
despairing of capturing any prey, he was fain to turn 
his steps to his father’s house for succor in his ex- 
tremity. On reaching home he found his brother en- 
joying a carefully prepared dish of pottage: attracted 
by the odor of which, he besought Jacob to allow him 
to share in the meal. His brother saw the exigency 
in which Esau was, and determined not to let it pass 
unimproved. Accordingly, he put a price on the re- 
quired food. Esau was the elder, and had, in conse- 
quence, immunities and privileges which were of high 
value. The surrender of these to himself Jacob made 
the condition of his complying with Esau’s petition. 
Urged by the cravings of hunger, alarmed even by the 
fear of starvation, Esau sold his birthright to his youn- 
ger bother, confirming the contract by the sanction of 
‘an oath. Jacob, having thus got his price, supplied the 
famishing Esau with needful refreshments. Jacob 
took advantage of his brother’s distress to rob him of 
that which was dear as life itself to an Eastern patri- 
arch. The birthright not only gave him the head- 
ship of the tribe, both spiritual and temporal, and the 
possession of the great bulk of the family property, but 
it carried with it the covenant blessing (Gen. xxvii, 
28, 29, 36; Heb. xii, 16,17). Yet, though Esau, under 
the pressure of temporary suffering, despised his birth- 
right by selling it for a mess of pottage (Gen. xxv, 34), 


he afterwards attempted to secure that which he had | 


deliberately sold (Gen. xxvii, 4, 34, 38; Heb. xii, 17). 
It is evident the whole transaction was public, for it 
resulted in a new name being given to Esau. He said 
to Jacob, ‘‘ Feed me with that same red (D487) ; there- 
fore was his name called Edom’ (B58; Gen. xxv, 30). 
it is worthy of note, however, that this name is seldom 
applied to Esau himself, though almost universally 
given to the country he settled in, and to his posterity. 
See Epom. The name “ Children of Esau’”’ is in a few 
cases applied to the Edomites (Deut. ii, 4; Jer. xlix, 
8; Obad.18), but it is rather a poetical expression. 
Arrived now at forty years of age, Esau married 
two wives in close succession. B.C. cir. 1963. Some 
unhappy feelings appear to have previously exist- 
ed in the family; for while Esau was a favorite with 
his father, in consequence, it appears, of the presents 
of venison which the youth gave him, Jacob was re- 
garded with special affection by the mother. These 
partialities, and their natural consequences in unamia- 
ble feelings, were increased and exaggerated by Esau’s 
marriage. His wives were both Canaanites, and, on 


account of their origin, were unacceptable to Isaac and | 


Rebekah. The latter was especially grieved. ‘I am 
weary,” she said (Gen. xxvii, 46), ‘‘ of my life, because 
of the daughters of Heth.” Esau thus became alien- 
ated from the parental home. Even his father’s pref- 
erence for him may have been injuriously affected. 
The way was in some measure smoothed for the trans- 
ference of the coveted birthright to the younger son.— 
Kitto, s.v.; Smith, s. v.; Fairbairn, s. v. 

There is much apparent confusion in the accounts 
of Esau’s wives and their relatives and posterity, as 
given in Gen. xxvi, 34; xxviii, 9; xxxvi, 2-5, 10- 
30, 40-43; 1 Chron. i, 35-42, 51-54, which may be ad- | 
justed by the following combination: (1.) His first 
wife was Adah, the daughter of Elon the Hittite (Gen. | 
XXXvVi, 2), or an aboriginal Canaanite. See Hirrire. 
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In Gen. xxvi, 34, she is incorrectly called Bashemath, 

apparently by confusion with the name of his third 

wife, although her parentage is correctly given. Her 
only child was Eliphaz, who was therefore Esau’s first- 
born (Gen. xxxvi, 10, 15; 1 Chron. i, 35). (2.) Esau’s 
second wife was Aholibamah, the daughter of Anah, 

as all the accounts agree except that in Gen. XXvi, 

34, where, by some error or variation of names, she is 
called Judith, the daughter of Beeri the Hittite. This 
Anah, in Gen. xxxvi, 2, 14, is called the daughter of 
Zibeon, but from ver. 20, 24, 25, and 1 Chron. i, 38, it 
is evident that he was the son of Zibeon, his brother 
being Ajah, and his only children a son Dishon and 
this daughter Aholibamah. We may also remark that 
this Anah and this Dishon had each an uncle of the 
same name respectively (Gen. xxxvi, 20, 21), and the 
name Aholibamah belonged subsequently to a chief- 
tain of an Edomitish tribe (ver. 41). Zibeon was a 
son of Seir, the original settler of the mountain which 
went by his name. His descendants were properly 
called Horites (Gen. xxxvi, 20, 29), but in ver. 20 he 
is called a Hivite, a term frequently interchangeable 
for heathenish tribes, as Hittite, in chap. xxvi, 34, is 
twice used for the same purpose. This connection of 
Esau with the original inhabitants of Idumza will ex- 
plain his subsequent remoyal to that region, and the 
eventual supremacy of his descendants there. His 
children by Aholibamah were Jeush, Jaalam, and Ko- 
rah. (3.) Esau’s third wife, taken, not like the for- 
mer, from foreign families, but from kindred stock, 
was Bashemath (otherwise called Mahalath), sister of 
Nebajoth and daughter of Ishmael, who bore him 
Reuel (Gen. xxxvi, 3,4; xxviii,9). This elucidation 
substantially agrees with that proposed by Prof. Tur- 
ner (Companion to Genesis, p. 823), after Hengstenberg. 
—These sons of Esau rose to the importance of sheiks 
(‘‘dukes’’) in their respective families (those by Aho- 
libamah being especially so styled, Gen. xxxvi, 18); 
and this was naturally more emphatically the case 
with his grandsons (Gen. xxxyi, 15, 16, where the 
name Korah is an interpolation, and Amalek is reck- 
oned along with the legitimate children of Eliphaz; 
comp. the parallel account in 1 Chron. i, 36, where the 
name Timna is in like manner interpolated), who were 
probably cotemporancous with the native sheiks men- 
tioned in ver. 29, 80, or but little later—the gradual 
superiority of the Esauites over the Horites appearing 
from the fact that the heirs of the latter (ver. 22-28) 
are not named with this distinction (comp. ver. 20, 21). 
This double line of chieftains of the respective tribes 
appears to have continued for a long time; for in the 
subsequent list of native kings (ver. 31-39) and heads 
of the Edomitish part of the inhabitants (ver. 40, 43), 
coming down in parallel lines to about the time of the 
Exode (but from what point dated is uncertain), each 
appears to have regularly succeeded his predecessor, 
not by hereditary right indeed, but by that species of 
common consent, founded upon acknowledged pre-emi- 
nence, which is to this day recognised in the election 
of Arab emirs. See Epomire. 

The time for the fulfilment of the compact between 
the brothers has at length arrived. Isaac is “sick unto 
death.”’ His appetite, as well as his health, having 
failed, is only to be gratified by proyocatives. He de- 
sires some savory venison, and gives the requisite in- 
structions to Esau, who accordingly proceeds in quest 
of it. On this Rebekah begins to feel that the critical 
time has come. If the hated Hittites are not to enter 
with her less favored son into possession of the family 
property, the sale of the birthright (the original idea 
of which she may have suggested to the ‘‘ plain man, — 
her son Jacob) must now in some way be confirmed 
and consummated. One essential particular remained 
—the father’s blessing. Jf this should be given to 
Esau, all hope was gone; for this, like our modern 
wills, would hand the inheritance and the accompany- 
ing headship of the tribe to Esau and his wives. 
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Isaac, however, had lost his sight—indeed, all his 
senses were dull and feeble. It was therefore not 
very difficult to pass off Jacob upon him as Esau. 
Rebekah takes her measures, and, notwithstanding 
Jacob’s fears, succeeds. Isaac, indeed, is not without 
suspicion, but a falsehood comes to aid Jacob in his 
otherwise discreditable personation of Esau. The 
blessing is pronounced, and thus the coveted property 
and ascendency are secured. The affectionate en- 
dearments which pass between the deceiver and the 
abused old blind father stand in painful contrast with 
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the base trickery by which the mother and the son ac- | 


complished their end. This episode in the history of 
Esau and Jacob is still more painful than the former, 
as it fully brings out those bitter family rivalries and 
divisions which were all but universal in ancient 
times, and which are still a disgrace to Eastern society. 
Esau, however, returns from the field, approaches his 
decrepid and sightless father, declaring who he is. 
‘And Isaac trembled very exceedingly, and said, 
Who? where is he that hath taken venison and brought 
it me, and I have eaten of all before thou camest, and 
have blessed him? yea, and he shall be blessed.” On 
this Esau becomes agitated, and entreats a blessing 
for himself—‘‘ Bless me, even me also, O my father.” 
Urging this entreaty again and again, even with tears, 
Tsaac at length said to him, ‘‘ Behold, thy dwelling 
shall be the fatness of the earth, and of the dew of 
heaven from above; and by thy sword shalt thou live, 
and shalt serve thy brother; and it shall come to pass 
when thou shalt have the dominion that thou shalt 
break his yoke from off thy neck’? (Gen. xxvii). 
Thus, deprived forever of his birthright, in virtue of 
the irrevocable blessing, Esau but too naturally con- 
ceived and entertained a hatred of Jacob, and he yowed 
vengeance. But, fearing his aged father’s patriarchal 
authority, he secretly congratulated himself: ‘*The 
days of mourning for my father are at hand, then will 
I slay my brother Jacob” (Gen. xxvii). Thus he im- 
agined that by one bloody deed he would regain all 
that had been taken from him by artifice. But he 
knew not a mother’s watchful care. Not a sinister 
glance of his eyes, not a hasty expression of his tongue, 
escaped Rebekah. Words to the above effect which 
Ksau let drop were repeated to his mother, who there- 
upon felt that the life of her darling son, whose gentle 
nature and domestic habits had won her heart’s affec- 


tions, was now in imminent peril; and she prevailed | 


on her younger son to flee to his uncle Laban, who 
lived in Haran, there to remain until time, with its 
usual effect, should have mitigated Esau’s wrath. B.C. 
1927. The sins of both mother and child were visited 
upon them by a long and painful separation, and all 
the attendant anxieties and dangers. By a charac- 
teristic piece of domestic policy, Rebekah succeeded 


both in exciting Isaac’s anger against Esau, and ob- | 


taining his consent to Jacob’s departure— And Re- 
bekah said to Isaac, I am weary of my life because of 
the daughters of Heth; if Jacob take a wife such as 
these, what good shall my life do me?” Her object 
was attained at once. The blessing was renewed to 
Jacob, and he received his father’s commands to go to 
Padan-aram (Gen. xxvii, 46; xxviii, 1-5.) 

When Esau heard that his father had commanded 
Jacob to take a wife of the daughters of his kinsman 
Laban, he also resolved to try whether by a new alli- 
ance he could propitiate his parents. He accordingly 
married his cousin Mahalath, the daughter of Ishmael 
(xxviii, 8,9). This marriage appears to have brought 
him into connection with the Ishmaelitish tribes be- 
yond the valley of Arabah. He soon afterwards es- 
tablished himself in Mount Seir; still retaining, how- 
ever, some interest in his father’s property in South- 
ern Palestine. It is probable that his own habits, and 
the idolatrous practices of his wives and rising family, 
continued to excite and even increase the anger of his 
parents; and that he, consequently, considered it more 
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prudent to remove his household to a distance. 
was residing in Mount Seir when Jacob returned from 
Padan-aram, and had then become so rich and power- 
ful that the impressions of his brother’s early offences 
seem to have been almost completely effaced. Jacob, 
however, feared lest his elder brother might intercept 
him on his way, to take revenge for former injuries. 
He accordingly sent messengers to Esau, in order, if 
possible, to disarm his wrath. Esau appears to have 
announced in reply that he would proceed to meet his 
returning brother. When, therefore, Jacob was in- 
formed that Esau was on his way for this purpose with 
a band of four hundred men, he was greatly distressed, 
in fear of that hostility which his conscience told him 
he had done something to deserve. What, then, must 
have been his surprise when he saw Esau running with 
extended arms to greet and embrace him? and Esau 
‘¢fell on his neck, and kissed him, and they wept.” 
Jacob had prepared a present for Esau, hoping thus to 
conciliate his favor; but, with the generous ardor 
which characterizes, and somewhat of the disinterest- 
edness which adorns, natures like his, Esau at first 
courteously refused the gift: ‘‘I have enough, my 
brother; keep that thou hast unto thyself” (Gen. 
xxxiii), But doubts and fears still lurked in the 
mind of Jacob, and betrayed him into something of his 
old duplicity ; for, while he promises to go to Seir, he 
carefully declines his brother’s escort, and immediate- 
ly after his departure turns westward across the Jor- 
dan (Gen. xxxii, 7, 8, 11; xxxiii, 4, 12,17). B.C. 
1907. The whole of this rencounter serves to show 
that, if Jacob had acquired riches, Esau had gained 
power and influence as well as property; and the 
homage which is paid to him indirectly and by impli- 


cation on the part of Jacob, and directly, and in the. 


most marked and respectful manner, by the females 
and children of Jacob’s family, leads to the supposi- 
tion that he had made himself supreme in the sur- 
rounding country of Idumza. See Epom. 

It does not appear that the brothers again met until 
the death of their father, about twenty years after- 
wards. Mutual interests and mutual fear seem to 
have constrained them to act honestly, and even gen- 
erously towards each other at this solemn interview. 
They united in laying Isaac’s body in the cave of 
Machpelah. B.C.1883. (See Rost, Pietas Esavi in pa- 
rentes, Bautzen, 1788.) Then ‘‘ Esau took all his cat- 
tle, and all his substance, which he had got in the 
land of Canaan”—such, doubtless, as his father, with 
Jacob’s consent, had assigned to him—‘‘ and went into 
the country from the face of his brother Jacob” (xxxv, 
29; xxxvi, 6). He now saw clearly that the cove- 
nant blessing was Jacob’s, that God had inalienably 
allotted the land of Canaan to Jacob’s posterity, and 
that it would be folly to strive against the divine will. 
He knew also that as Canaan was given to Jacob, 
Mount Seir was given to himself (comp. xxvii, 89; 
xxxii, 3; and Deut. ii, 5), and he was therefore de- 
sirous, with his increased wealth and power, to enter 
into full possession of his country, and drive out its old 
inhabitants (Deut. ii, 12). Another circumstance may 
have influenced him in leaving Canaan. He “lived 
by his sword’? (Gen. xxvii, 40), and he felt that the 
rocky fastnesses of Edom would be a safer and more 
suitable abode for such as by their habits provoked the 
hostilities of neighboring tribes than the open plains 
of Southern Palestine. Esau is once more presented 
to us (Gen. xxxvi) in a genealogical table, in which 
a long line of illustrious descendants is referred to 
‘* Esau, the father of the Edomites’’ (Gen. XxXxvi, 43). 
The country to which Esau, with his immense family 
and flocks, retired, was the tract of Mount Seir, from 
which they gradually dispossessed the thinly scattered 
population that preceded them in its occupancy, and 
which they continued to hold for many generations. 
Tt was a region entirely suited to the nomadic and roy- 
ing character of the race. But in regard to the rela- 
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tionship between them and the seed of Israel, the re- 
mote descendants of Esau proved less pliant or gener- 
ous than their progenitor; for from the time that 
Israel left the land of Egypt, when the two families 
again came into contact, the posterity of Esau seemed 
to remember only the old quarrel between the respect- 
ive heads of the races, and to forget the brotherly 
reconciliation, A spirit of keenest rivalry and spite 
characterized their procedure towards Israel; through 
many a bloody conflict they strove to regain the as- 
cendency which the decree of heaven had destined in 
the other direction ; and in the times of Israel’s back- 
sliding and weakness they showed themselves ever 
ready, according to the prophetic word of Isaac, ‘‘ to 
break his yoke from off their neck,” and to drive the 
evil to the uttermost. Butit was a fruitless struggle ; 
the purpose of Heaven stood fast; the dominion re- 
mained with the house of Jacob; and in the course of 
the Maccabzean wars the children of Esau finally lost 
their independent existence, and became substantially 
merged in the house of Israel. The decree of Heaven, 
as we haye said, had so fixed it; but that decree did 
not realize itself arbitrarily ; the preference for Israel 
and his seed was no senseless favoritism; from the 
first the qualities were there which inevitably carried 
along with them the superiority in might and bless- 
ing; while, on the other hand, in Esau’s carnalism, 
sensuality, godlessness, the destiny of his race was al- 
ready indicated. See Ipumma. 

If the historical outline now giyen is supported by 
the scriptural narrative, the character of Esau has not 
ordinarily received justice at the hands of theologians. 
The injurious impression against him may be traced 
back to a very ancient period. The Targum of Jona- 
than (at Gen. xxv, 34) sanctioned and spread, if it did 
not originate, the misjudgment by unwarrantable ad- 
ditions to the account given in Genesis. The reason, 
it states, why Esau did not at once. slay his brother 
was lest, as happened in the case of Cain and Abel, 
another man-child might be born, and thus he should 
still be deprived of his inheritance ; he therefore re- 
solved to wait till the death of Isaac, when the murder 
of Jacob would leave him in safe and undisputed pos- 
session. Representations made in the Talmud are of 
a similar tendency (Otho, Lex. Rabb. p. 207; Wet- 
stein, NV. T. ii, 437; comp. Philo, Opp. i, 551; ii, 441, 
675). The Arabians likewise commemorate him (Hot- 
tinger, Hist. Orient. p. 53 sq.). Cedrenius gives (Hist. 
Eccl. p. 84) the story of his having been killed by an 
arrow discharged by Jacob. The fathers of the Church, 
particularly Augustine, regard Esau as the representa- 
tive of the damned, while they admire Jacob as that of 
the elect (see Stempel, De salute Esavi, Jena, 1678), bas- 
ing these views upon an erroneous interpretation of 
such passages as ‘Rom. xii, 16; ix, 13. (Shuckford’s 
Connections, ii, 174; Clarke’s Comment. on Gen, xxvii, 
xxv; Kitto’s Daily Illustr. in loc.; Niemeyer, Char- 
akt, ii, 153 sq. ; Baumgarten, Ally. Welthist. ii, 50 sq. ; 
Bauer, Hebr. Gesch. i, 147 ; Hochheimer, Zm Orient. 
1841, No. 35; Sherlock, Works, v ; Dupin, Nouv. Bibl. 
iv; Evans, Script. Biog. i; Roberts, Sermons, p. 134; 
Puckle, Sermons, i, 96; Simeon, Works, i, 211; Alcock, 
Apology for Esau, Plymouth, 1791; Townsend, Sermons 
[1849], p. 253 ; Goodwin, Parish Sermons, ii, 1.) See 
JACOB. 

E’/SAU (Head, Vulg. Sel), given (1 Esd. v, 29) as 
the name of the head of one of the families of ‘* Temple 
servants” or Nethinim that returned from the captiv- 
ity; in place of the Zu1a (q. v.) of the Hebrew text 
(Ezra ii, 43). 

E’say (Hoatac, Vulg. Isaia, Isaias), the form in 
which the name of the prophet IsataH (q. v.) con- 
stantly appears in the A. V. of the Apoerypha (Kcelus. 
xlviii, 20, 22; 2 Esd. ii, 18). See ESsArAs. 

Eschatology (a discussion of the /ast things, éo- 
xara), a branch of theology which treats of the doc- 
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trines concerning death, the condition of man after 
death, the end of this world period, resurrection, final 
judgment, and the final destiny of the good and the 
wicked. We treat it here, 

I. In its Biblical aspects, especially as to the doc- 
trine of the Bible concerning the end of the world, 
denoted by the use of the phrase “last days,’ which 
is applied in the O. T. to the consummation of the Jew- 
ish economy by the introduction of the Messianic (Isa. 
ii, 2; Mic. iv, 1; comp. Acts iii, 1; Heb. i, 2), and in 
the N. T. is extended to the still expected develop- 
ments of the divine purposes respecting the Church 
(2 Tim. iii, 1; 2 Pet. iii, 3). See Lasr Day. 

1. The Maccabean Age.—In the O.-T. prophets the 
return from Babylon is often made a type of the in- 
coming of the more glorious dispensation of the Gos- 
pel. This is the first, more obvious, and most literal 
eschatological symbol, and much of the language (es- 
pecially of Isaiah) bearing upon it has therefore a 
double sense (q. v.) or twofold application. See Rus- 
TORATION (OF THE JEWS). 

2. The Chiliastic Period.—This is the Christian, as 
the preceding was the Jewish view of the consumma- 
tion of the existing divine economy, so far as relates to 
the administration of this world. It will be treated un- 
der MILLENNIUM, 

3. The final Denouement of all terrestrial A ffuirs.— 
This whole branch of the subject is particularly exhib- 
ited in our Lord’s discourse to his disciples upon the 
Mount of Olives (Matt. xxiv, xxv), in which the two 
scenes of the retribution impending over Jerusalem, 
and the final judgment, are intimately associated to- 
gether, in accordance with that almost constant prac- 
tice in the Hebrew prophets by which one event is 
made the type and illustration of another much farther 
in the future. See Hyponora. This is emphatically 
exemplified in the vaticinations of IsATAH (q. v.), who 
perpetually refers to the coming glory of Christ under 
the figure of the nearer deliverance from Babylon, both 
these denouements being projected upon the same plane 
of prophecy, without any note of the interval of time 
between; likewise in the visions of John in the Revela- 
tion (q. v.), where the dramatis persone are generic rep- 
resentations of certain principles constantly reappear- 
ing in the history of the Church rather than confined 
to particular characters at one time only. Such often- 
repeated developments of divine providence are the 
‘coming of the Son of Man’ and its attendant phe- 
nomena, in the sketches or rather glimpses afforded us 
by the Scriptures into the future. See SIGN (OF THE 
Son or May). 

As to the passage in Matthew, which forms the 
leading proof-text of eschatological treatises, the fol- 
lowing expository. hints will serve to clear up much 
of the obscurity and ambiguity which has been thrown 
around the text’ by the confused manner in which 
many interpreters have treated its predictions (see 
Strong’s Harmony and Exposition of the Gospels, § 123; 
Stier, Words of Jesus, in loc. ; Whedon, Commentary, in 
loc. ; Nast, Commentary, in loc.). 

(1.) The question of the apostles (Matt. xxiv, 3) re- 
lates to two distinct subjects, namely, the “coming of 
the ‘Son of man’ to do these things,’ and the “end 
of the world;”’ these two topics, therefore, are discuss- 
ed by Christ in his reply. (More strictly, there are 
two questions concerning the Jirst event, namely, 
“when,” and ‘the sign.” Mark and Luke evidently 
mean to confine their reports of this discourse to this 
former catastrophe, and therefore they de not mention. 
the second inquiry as to the ‘‘end of the world” at all.) 
Yet, as the questioners apparently supposed that these 
two events would be simultaneous, or at least intimate- 
ly connected (as the constant tenor of all former proph- 
ecies had naturally made them think), the answer also 
uses very similar language in treating: them both, a 
stvle which their analogous nature peculiarly required, 
Still, the Great Teacher could not fail to give them 
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true criteria by which to separate these two catastro- 
phes, and for these we are to look in his language. 
That all the events predicted in Matthew’s account as 
far as xxiy, 34 are connected with the former of these 
themes, namely, the demolition of Jerusalem and abo- 
lition of the Jewish polity, is certain from the declara- 
tion at that verse, that they should ALL occur within 
the then living generation; and the following verses 
are so intimately connected with these, both by con- 
tinuity of idea and notes of simultaneousness, that a 
disruption anywhere before ch, xxv, 31 would be very 
harsh and arbitrary. At this point, however, we dis- 
cover clear intimations of a transition (easy indeed, as 
the typical correspondence of the two catastrophes 
would lead us to expect, yet a real and marked one) to 
the second subject, the general judgment. The change 
is introduced by the notes of time, “‘ Bué [unwarrant- 
ably omitted in our translation] when. . . . then,” and 
by the loftier tone of the style, besides the distinctive 
mention of ‘‘al/ nations” as the subjects of that adjudi- 
cation (ver. 82). In the latter portion of Christ's dis- 
course alone is employed the briefer and more general 
mode @f prediction usual with the prophets in prefigur- 
ing far-distant events, and here only is the language 
all exclusively applicable to the final judgment. The 
expressions deemed by some to point out such a tran- 
sition at other points than those assumed above (xxiv, 
85, and especially xxv, 31) will be noticed presently ; 
it is sufficient here to say in general that, as the pas- 
sages embraced within the medial portion (xxiv, 27— 
xxv, 30) are designed to be a link of connection be- 
tween two judicial events so correlative in character, 
they naturally assume a style that might be applied to 
either, borrowing some expressions -in describing the 
former which otherwise would belong exclusively to 
the latter. Seea similarly blended style in describing 
the former of these two events in 2 Thess. i, 7-9; comp. 
with ii, 2; and comp. Matt. xvi, 27, 28. 

Many place at the end of Matt. xxiv, 28 the transi- 
tion to the final judgment; but it is difficult to extend 
the intimations of consecutiveness that follow (‘‘[ But ] 
immediately after,” ‘‘ But in those days”) over sucha 
chasm. It is true, the description ensuing in verses 
29-81 is unusually allegorical for a prose discourse, but 
this is explained by the fact that it is evidently bor- 
rowed almost wholly from familiar poetic predictions 
of similar events. Many of these particulars, more- 
over, may refer, partially at least, in a literal sense, to 
the concurrent natural phenomena intimated in Luke 
xxi, 11; and in their utmost stretch of meaning they 
also hint at the collapse of nature in the general judg- 
ment. The objection of anachronism in this applica- 
tion of the ‘‘tribulation” of verse 29 as a subsequent 
event, is obviated by considering that this term here 
refers to the incipient stages of the ‘‘ tribulation” of 
verse 21, where the previous context shows that the 
distress of the first siege and preliminary campaign are 
specially intended; Luke (verse 24) there gives the 
personal incidents of the catastrophe itself as succeed- 
ing, with an allusion to the long desolation of the land 
that should follow; so that Christ here resumes the 
thread of prophetic history (which had been somewhat 
interrupted by the caution against the impostors who 
were so rife in the brief interim of the suspension of 
actual hostilities) by returning to the national conse- 
quences of the second and decisive onset of the Ro- 
mans. The assignment of these events contained in 
the ensuing verses, as to take place ‘‘afver the tribula- 
tion” (presumed to be that of the acme of the Jewish 
struggle), is the strongest argument of those who ap- 
ply this whole following passage to the final judgment. 
But they overlook the equally explicit limit “ dmme- 
diately after,” and, moreover, fail to discriminate the 
precise date indicated by ‘‘that tribulation.” This 
latter is made (in verse 21 of Matthew) simultaneous 
with the flight of the Christians, which could not have 
been practicable in the extremity of the siege, but is 
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directed (in verse 15) to be made on the approach of 
the besiegers. The consummation intimated here, 
therefore, refers to the close of the siege (i.e. the sack 
itself), and the preceding rigors are those ofits progress. 
It ought, moreover, to be considered that the fall of the 
capital was but the precursor of the extinction of the 
Jewish nationality (here typified by celestial prodi- 
gies); the utter subjugation of the country at large of 
course following that event. Another interpretation 
is, that the following passage refers to a second over- 
throw (the final extermination of the Jewish metropo- 
lis under the emperor Adrian in a subsequent war), as 
distinguished from the first under Titus; this is in- 
genious, but would hardly justify the strong language 
here employed, and would, moreover, require the limit 
‘‘immediately’’ to be extended half a century farther, 
when the living ‘‘ generation” must haye entirely pass- 
ed away. Nor at this later event could the ‘“‘redemp- 
tion” of the Christians properly be said to ‘‘ draw 
nigh” (verse 28 of Luke), the Jews having then long 
ceased to have any considerable power to persecute ; 
compare the deliverance prophetically celebrated in 
Rey. xi, especially verses 8, 13. 

(2.) In the highly-wrought description of Matt. xxiv, 
29; Luke xxi, 25, 26 (which constitutes the transition- 
point or intermediate part of our Saviour’s discourse), 
the political convulsions during the acme of the Jew- 
ish struggle with the Romans are compared with a 
contest among the elements, in which the sun, moon, 
stars, earth, and waves join in one horrible war to ag- 
gravate human misery and desperation (comp. Judg. 
v, 20); the individual terms are therefore to be under- 
stood as merely heightening the general idea. To 
those who suppose the final judgment referred to in 
the expressions of this and the following verses, it may 
here be remarked that these symbolical phenomena of 
nature are all said to take place ‘‘ immediately after 
[ Mark, ‘in’]... . those days,’’ while the subsequent 
‘*coming”’ is made simultaneous by the word “then” 
used by all the evangelists; and all these events are 
specially noted as signals of a ‘‘ deliverance” (Luke, 
verse 28), evidently the same with that of the Chris- 
tians from Jerusalem’s ruin and power to oppress be- 
fore alluded to; the whole being limited by all the 
evangelists in distinct terms to the present generation. 
In order to understand many of the phrases of this 
representation (as especially those of verses 30, 31), 
the induction (so to speak) of a style of language usual- 
ly appropriated to the second catastrophe (as intimated 
at the close of paragraph 1 above), must be borne in 
mind, 

The first element of this ‘‘ tribulation” (that affect- 
ing the celestial luminaries, a statement common to all 
the evangelists here) is cited from Isa. xiii, 10, a pas- 
sage spoken with reference to the fall of Babylon; 
comp. Joel iii, 15, and many similar passages, in which 
the prophets represent great national disasters by celes- 
tial phenomena of an astounding character. All the 
following quotations, as they appear in the evangelists, 
are cited by our Saviour with considerable latitude and 
irregularity of order, as his object was merely to afford 
brief specimens of this style; but the general resem- 
blance to the original pictures is too strong to be mis- 
taken. See Isa.xxxiv, 43 xiii, 13; Ezek. xxxii,7, and 
especially Joel ii, 30, a prediction expressly quoted by 
the apostle Peter (Acts ii, 19) as referring to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. 

In illustration of the angels spoken of in connection 
with these incidents (Matt. xxiv, 31; Mark xiii 27), it 
should be borne in mind that the Jew naturally Res 
ciated a retinue of angelic servants with the advent of 
the Messiah in his triumphant career, and this idea 
Christ here accommodates, in order to assimilate this 
first with his final judicial appearance, and thus im- 
press it more deeply upon his volatile disciples’ mind 
(comp. Dan. vii, 10). The ‘‘angels’’ in this case are the 
| providential means (including particularly the Roman 
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invaders), by which the Christians’ rescue from siege, 
sack, and especially persecution, was effected; and the 
i trumpet sound” refers to the warning intimations 
which the belligerent preparations afforded them, thus 
giving them at once an assurance and a signal of de- 
liverance. In the similar language of Matt. xiii, 41, 
49, the primary reference is to the general judgment. 
But in the passage before us it is to be specially noted 
that the “trumpet” is to ‘‘ gather together his elect”? 
only, in distinction from the ‘all nations’’ of Matt. 
XY, 32. 

At Matt. xxiv, 44 (comp. Luke xii, 41), the dis- 
course, which previously had been slightly tinged with 
allusions to the second judicial coming of Christ (verses 
29-31), now begins to verge more distinctly to that 
final stage, as the reply to Peter that follows indicates. 
Still, there is no mark that the transition to the last 
judgment is effected till ch. xxv, 31. 

In the conclusion of the first topic of Christ’s dis- 
course (Matt. xxv, 1-13; comp. Luke xii, 35-38: the 
parable in Matt. xxv, 14-30 is parallel with an earlier 
one of our Lord, Luke xix, 11 sq.), the near anticipa- 
tion of the second topic produces almost a double sense 
in this (and to a degree, in the preceding) parable, 
which is not so much the effect of direct design as the 
natural moulding of the language while on a kindred 
subject, by the vivid presence to the mind of a sublime 
one which is soon to be introduced; and, indeed, scarce- 
ly any phraseology (especially in the far-reaching 
style of allegory) could have been consistently adopted 
which would not have been almost equally applicable 
to both events. Still, a comparison of verse 13 with 
ch. xxiy, 36, 42 shows that the same occurrences (Je- 
rusalem’s siege and fall) are here chiefly referred to. 

3. The imaginative style of the representation of the 
judgment day (Matt. alone, xxv, 31-36), which is es- 
pecially betrayed in the comparison with the shepherd, 
shows that many of its descriptive particulars are de- 
signed only for poetic ‘‘drapery,” needed to portray 
the actualness of that scene of the invisible world; the 
body of reality couched under it consists in the fact of 
a universal discrimination of mankind at a future set 
time by Christ in the capacity of judge, according to 
their religious character, followed by the assignment 
of a corresponding destiny of happiness or misery. 
Comp. Rom. xiv, 10,12; 2 Cor. v, 10; 1 Thess. iv, 16. 

See Cremer, Eschatologische Rede Christi (Stuttg. 
1860) ; Dorner, De oratione Christi eschatologica (Stuttg. 
1844); Lippold, De Christo venturo oracula (Dresd. 
1776); also the Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1836, ii, 269 ; 1846, 
iv, 965; 1861, iii; Jour. Sac. Lit. Jan. 1857; Stowe, 
in Bibliotheca Sacra, vii, 452, There are special ex- 
egetical treatises on Matt. xxiv and xxv, in Latin, 
by Jachmann (Lips. 1749), Brandes (Abox, 1792), 
Rintsch (Neost. ad Oril. 1827), Kenon (Abo, 1798), 
Schmid (Jen. 1777), Masch (Nov. Bibl. Lubec. ii, 69), 
Anon. (Lips. 1809); in German, by Crome (Srem. u. 
Verd. Bibl. ii, 349), Ammon CN. theol. Journ. i, 865), 
Jahn (in Bengel’s Archiv. ii, 79), Anon. (in Eichhorn’s 
Biblioth. iii, 669; Beitrdge z. Beford. xi, 118; Téllner’s 
Kurze verm. Aufsitze, 11,i, 221-50): on Christ’s coming 
(rapovoia, see ADVENT), in Latin, by Tychsen (Gott. 
1785), Schott (Jen. 1819); in German, by Baumeister 
(in Klaiber’s Sted. I, ii, 219-41; iii, 1-59; IT, i, 1-104; 
ii, 3-48), Schulthess (Weueste theol. Nachir. 1829, p. 18- 
48): on the phrase ovéé 6 vide, in Latin, by Osiander 
(Tub. 1754): on the parallel passage of Luke, in Ger- 
man, by Géze (Sendschr. Hamb. 1783, 1784), Molden- 
hauer (ib. 1784, bis). See JuDGMENT. 

II. Theological Eschatology is a subdivision of sys- 
tematic, and more particularly of dogmatic theology. 
It generally constitutes the concluding part of dog- 
matic theology, as it treats of what constitutes both for 
the individual Christian and for the Christian Church, 
as a whole, the completion of their destiny. As escha- 
tology presupposes a belief in the immortality of the 
soul, some writers on eae (as Hase) treat 
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of it in connection with the doctrine of man, and before 
they treat of the Church. Others connect the doctrine 
of death with the doctrine of sin. On some points of 
eschatology, different views were held at an early period 
of the Church. Origen understood a passage in the 
Epistle to the Romans on the Apocatastasis (q. v.) as 
meaning a final reconciliation and salvation of the wick- 
ed, and this view has found some adherents at all times, 
See Resrorarionists. In modern times, some go so 
far as to deny all punishment after the present life, 
and asserting the immediate salvation of all men [see 
Universattsts]; while others teach that immortality 
will be the lot of only the good, and that the wicked, 
after their death, will be annihilated. See ANNrHILA- 
TIONISTS. See also the articles Deatu, INrERMEDI- 
ATE STATE, JUDGMENT, HeAveEN, HELL, REsurrec- 
TION, ImmorTALITY. The Church of Rome developed 
the theory ofa future state, different from heaven and 
hell, for which see the article Puraarory. No point 
connected with eschatology has from the earliest period 
of the Church been more productive of excited contro- 
versy than the doctrine of the second advent of Christ 
and ofthe Millennium. For the history of this doctrine, 
see the article MiLLENNIUM. In German there are sep- 
arate treatises on eschatology, e. g. Richter, die Lehre 
von den letzten Dingen (Bresl. 1833, 8vo); Lau, Paulus 
Lehre v. d. letzt. Dingen (Brandenb. 1837, 8vo); Valenti, 
Eschutologie (Basel, 1840, 8vo); Karsten, Lehre von d. 
letzten Dingen (Rostock, 3d ed. 1861); Schultz, Voraus- 
setzungen der christl. Lehre von der Unsterblichkett (Got- 
tingen, 1861); Wilmarshof, Das Jensetts (Leipz. 3 parts, 
1863-1866) ; Néldechen, Grade der Seligkeit (Berlin, 
1863) ; Splittgerber, Tod, Forileben u. Auferstehung 
(Halle, 1863); Rink, Vom Zustande nach dem Tode 
(Ludwigsburg, 2d ed. 1865); Oswald, Eschatologie (Pa- 
derborn, 1868).—Hagenbach, Encycl. § 89; Herzog, 
Real-Encykl, iv, 155. (A. J.8.) 


Escobar y Mendoza, Anroni0, a Spanish Jes- 
uit and noted casuist, was born at Valladolid in 1589, 
and took the vows of the order of Jesuits in 1604. He 
became very eminent as a preacher, and is said to 
have preached daily (sometimes twice a day) for fifty 
years. He was also a prolific writer, leaving more 
than forty folio volumes of ascetic divinity, sermons, 
casuistry, ete. His Liber Theologie Moralis (Lyon, 
1646, 7 yols. 8vyo) passed through many (39 in Spain) 
editions, and was long the favorite text-book of the 
Jesuits. He also wrote Universe Theologie Moralis 
problemata (Lyon, 1652, 2 vols. fol.):—Universe Theol. 
Moral. receptiores sententie, ete. (Lyon, 7 vols. fol.). 
Escobar became the butt of Pascal’s wit in the Provin- 
cial Letters, a fact which will carry his name to’ the 
latest posterity. His ‘‘liberality” in morals was so 
excessive that even Rome was compelled to disavow 
some of his doctrines. His complete works fill 42 vol- 
umes. He died July 4, 1669.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biogr. 
Générale, xvi, 875; Alegambe, Biblivth. Scriptorum Soc. 
Jesu (Louvain, 1854). 


Escurial, or Escorial, a city of Spain, twenty-four 
miles N.W. of Madrid, containing a celebrated convent- 
palace generally called Escurial. The convent, built 
for 160 monks of the order of Jerome, was erected 1653- 
84, by Philip IT, in fulfilment of a vow made at the bat- 
tle of St. Quentin, fought on the anniversary of St. Law- 
rence, It is built in the form of a gridiron, in com- 
memoration of the martyrdom of the saint, and the 
king’s palace forms the handle. The buildings are 740 
feet long, inclosing 20 courts, in which are 63 fountains; 
there are 17 cross paths, 890 doors, 1000 columns, 5000 
windows, 9 towers surmounted by cupolas, a magnifi- 
cent church with 48 altars in side chapels. The main 
altar is adorned by a statue of St. Lawrence in solid 
silver, weighing 450 pounds, Underneath is the Coste 
ly burying vault of the king, of marble and jasper. 
The library of the convent contains some 4000 MSS., 
mostly Arabic, and is the principal collection of Ori- 
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ental history and literature. Many of the MS. and 
other treasures were lost when the place was sacked 
by the French in 1808. Besides these, there are some 
24,000 vols. of ancient authors, principally on history. 
The picture-gallery contains some 465 original paint- 
ings. A park surrounds the king’s palace, or Casa del 
Principe.—Penny Cyclopedia ; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 
iv, 157. 
Esdraéla. 
Esdraé’lom. See EspRAELON. 


Esdraé’lon [from v. r. Eodpan\wy] (or rather 
Esdrilon, Eodpn\or, Judith, iii, 9; iv, 6; but “ Lsdre- 
lom,” ’Eodondop, Judith i, 8; ‘‘Esdraelom,” vii, 3, 
where it is called ‘‘the great plain,” as simply in Jo- 
sephus everywhere, rd 7rediov péya), the name of a 
valley or large bottom, a Grecized form derived from 
the old royal city of Jezreel, which occupied a com- 
manding site, near the eastern extremity of the pla- 
teau, ona spur of Mount Gilboa. ‘‘The great plain of 
Esdraelon” extends across central Palestine from the 
Mediterranean to the Jordan, separating the mountain 
ranges of Carmel and Samaria from those of Galilee. 
The western section of it is properly the plain of Ac- 
cho or Acre (Akka). The main body of the plain is a 
triangle. Its base on the east extends from Jenin 
(the ancient Engannim) to the foot of the hills below 
Nazareth, and is about 15 miles long; the north side, 
formed by the hills of Galilee, is about 12 miles long; 
and the south side, formed by the Samaria range, is 
about 18 miles. The apex on the west is a narrow 
pass opening into the plain of ’Akka, This vast ex- 
panse has a gently undulating surface—in spring all 
green with corn where cultivated, and rank weeds and 
grass where neglected—dotted with several low gray 
tells, and near the sides with a few olive groves. “This 
is that valley of Megiddo (A337 MEP, so called from 
the city of Megiddo [q. v.], which stood on its-south- 
ern border), where Barak triumphed, and where king 
Josiah was defeated and received his death-wound 
(Judg. v; 2 Chron, xxv). Probably, too, it was be- 
fore the mind of the apostle John when he figuratively 
described the final conflict between the hosts of good 
and evil who were gathered to a place called A7-ma- 
geddon (Appayedduv, from the Heb. 137 73, that is, 
the city af Megiddo ; Rev. xvi, 16). The river Kishon 
—‘‘that ancient river” so fatal to the army of Sisera 
(Judg. v, 21)—drains the plain, and flows off through 
the pass westward to the Mediterranean. 

From the base of this triangular plain three branch 
plains stretch out eastward, like fingers from a hand, 
divided by two bleak gray ridges—one bearing the 
familiar name of Mount Gilboa; the other called by 
Franks Little Hermon, but by natives Jebel ed-Duhy. 


See JEZREEL. 


The northern branch has Tabor on the one side, and | 


Little Hermon on the other; into it the troops of Ba- 
rak defiled from the heights of Tabor (Judg. iv, 6); 
and on its opposite side are the sites of Nain and En- 
dor. The southern branch lies between Jenin and Gil- 
boa, terminating in a point among the hills to the east- 
ward; it was across it that Ahaziah fled from Jehu (2 
Kings ix, 27). The central branch is the richest as well 
_ as the most celebrated; it descends in green, fertile 
slopes to the hanks of the Jordan, haying Jezreel and 
Shunem on opposite sides at the western end, and Beth- 
shean in its midst towards the east. This is the ‘‘ val- 
ley of Jezreel’”’ proper—the battle-field on which Gid- 
eon triumphed, and Saul and Jonathan were over- 
thrown (Judg. vii, 1 sq.; 1 Sam. xxix and xxxi), In- 
deed, a large part of the most sanguinary battles 
fought in Palestine in every age have been waged 
upon this eventful plain. 

Two things are worthy of special notice in the plain 
of Esdraelon: 1. Its wonderful richness.—Its unbroken 
expanse of verdure contrasts strangely with the gray, 
bleak crowns of Gilboa, and the rugged ranges on the 
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north andsouth. ‘The gigantic thistles, the luxuriant 


| grass, and the exuberance of the crops on the few cul- 


tivated spots, show the fertility of the soil. It was 
the frontier of Zebulon—‘ Rejoice, Zebulon, in thy go- 
ing out” (Deut. xx xiii, 18). But it was the special por- 
tion of Issachar—‘ And he saw that rest was good, and 
the land that it was pleasant; and bowed his shoulder 
to bear, and became a servant unto tribute” (Gen. 
xlix, 15). 2. Its desolation.—lf we except the eastern 
branches, there is not a single inhabited village on its 
whole surface, and not more than one sixth of its soil 
is cultivated. It is the home of the wild, wandering 
Bedouin, who scour its smooth turf on their fleet horses 
in search of plunder; and when hard pressed can 
speedily remove their tents and flocks beyond the Jor- 
dan, and beyond the reach of a weak government. It 
has always been insecure since history began. The 
old Canaanitish tribes drove victoriously through it in 
their iron chariots (Judg. iv, 3, 7); the nomad Midian- 
ites and Amalekites—those ‘‘ children of the East,’’ who 
were ‘‘as grasshoppers for multitude,’’ whose “ cam- 
els were without number”’—devoured its rich pastures 
(Judg. vi, 1-6; vii, 1); the Philistines long held it, es- 
tablishing a stronghold at Bethshean (1 Sam. xxix,1; 
xxxi, 10); and the Syrians frequently swept over it 
with their armies (1 Kings xx, 26; 2 Kings xiii, 17). 
In its condition, thus exposed to every hasty incur- 
sion and to every shock of war, we read the fortunes 
of that tribe which for the sake of its richness consent- 
ed to sink into a half-nomadic state—‘‘ Rejoice, O Issa- 
char, in thy ¢ents . . . Issachar is a strong ass, crouch- 
ing down between two burdens; and he saw that rest 
was good, and the land that it was pleasant, and bowed 
his shoulder to bear, and became a servant unto trib- 
ute’’ (Gen. xlix, 14,15; Deut. xxxiii,18). Once only 
did this tribe shake off the yoke—when under the 
heavy pressure of Sisera, ‘‘the chiefs of Issachar were 
with Deborah” (Judg. v, 15). Their exposed position 
and valuable possessions in this open plain made them 
anxious for the succession of David to the throne, as 
one under whose powerful protection they would enjoy 
that peace and rest which they loved; and they joined 
with their neighbors of Zebulun and Naphtali in send- 
ing to David presents of the richest productions of their 
rich country (1 Chron. xii, 82,40). See IssaAcHAR. 
The whole borders of the plain of Esdraelon are dot- 
ted with places of high historic and sacred interest. 
Here we group them together, while referring the 
reader for details to the separate articles. On the 
east we have Endor, Nain, and Shunem, ranged round 
the base of the ‘‘ hill of Moreh;’’ then Bethshean in 
the centre of the plain where the “ valley of Jezreel”’ 
opens towards the Jordan; then Gilboa, with the 
“well of Harod,”’ and the ruins of Jezreel at its west- 
ern base. On the south are Engannim, Taanach, and 
Megiddo. At the western apex, on the overhanging 
brow of Carmel, is the scene of Elijah’s sacrifice; and 
close by the foot of the mountain below runs the Ki- 
shon, on whose banks the false prophets of Baal were 
slain. On the north, among places of less note, are 
Nazareth and Tabor. The modern Syrians have for- 
gotten the ancient name as they have forgotten the 
ancient history of Esdraclon, and it is now known 
among them only as Merj ibn-’Amer, ‘the Plain of 
the Son of Amer.” <A graphic sketch of Esdraelon 
is given in Stanley’s Syr. and Pales. p. 327 sq.; see 
also Porter, Handbook for Syria and Palestine, p. 351 
sq.; Jowett, Christian Researches, p. 146, 222; Robin- 
son, Researches, new edit. ii, 315-30, 366; iii, 113 sq. ; 
Thomson, Land and Book, ii, 216 sq. ; Walther, De Me- 
yarurecuip Palestine (Lips. 1792),—Smith, s.v. See 
JEZREEL. 
Es’dras ("Eodpac; Vulg. Esdras), the Grecized 
form, used throughout the Apocrypha (1 Esd. vili, 1,3 
‘ ? 
7, 8, 9, 19, 23, 25, 91, 92, 96; ix, 1, 7, 16, 89, 40, 42, 45, 
46, 49; 2 Esd. i, 1; ii, 10, 33, 42; vi, 10; vii, 2, 25; 
viii, 2,19; xiv, 1, 38), of the name of the scribe Ezra 
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as well as in all the printed editions anterior to the 
decree of the Council of Trent, and in many since that 
period, there will be found four books following each 
other, entitled the Ist, 2d, 8d, and 4th books of Ezra. 
The first two are the canonical books of Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah, the 3d and 4th form the subject of the articles 
below. They are the same which are called 1st and 
2d Esdras in the English Authorized Version. For 
their use and relation to the canonical books see Josip- 
pon ben-Gorion (ed. Breithaupt, 1710), p. 47 sq. ; Tren- 
delenburg, in Eichhorn’s Bzblioth, i, 180 sq. ; Eichhorn, 
Einlett.in d. Apocr. p. 335 sq.; Herzfeld, Gesch. d. Israel, 
p- 320 sq. ; Ewald, Gesch. Isr. iv, 131 sq. ; Keil, Einleit. 
in d. A. T. (ed. 1859), p. 677 sq.; Davidson, Tet of O. 
T.p. 937 sq. See APocRYPHA. 

ESDRAS, First Book or. This is the first of the 
apocryphal books in the English translations of the 
Bible (viz., Coverdale, Matthews, Taverner, the Ge- 
neva Bible, Cranmer’s Bible, the Bishops’ Bible, the 
A.Y.), which follow Luther and the translators of the 
Zurich version, who were the first that separated the 
apocryphal from the canonical books. It must, how- 
ever, be observed that Luther himself never translated 
the apocryphal portions of Ezra, because he regarded 
them as unworthy of a place among the apocrypha 
(see below, sec. 5). 

I. Title and Position.—This book has different titles. 
In some editions of the Sept. it is called 6 ‘Teoedc, the 
Priest (Cod. Alex.), which is equivalent to Ezra, who, 
by way of eminence, was styled ‘‘ the priest” or “the 
scribe,” in others it is designated “Eodpac, Ezra, while 
in the Vatican and many modern editions of the Sept., 
as well as in the old Latin and the Syriac, it is called 
‘“the jirst book of Ezra,’’ and accordingly is placed be- 
fore the canonical Ezra, which is called ‘‘the second 
book of Ezra,” because the history it gives is in part 
anterior to that given in the canonical Ezra. In the 
Vulg., again, where Ezra and Nehemiah are respective- 
ly styled the first and second book of Ezra, this apocry- 
phal book, which comes immediately after them, is 
ealled “ the third book of Ezra.’’ Others, again, call it 
“the second book of Ezra” (Isidore, Origg. vi, 2), be- 
cause Ezra and Nehemiah, which it follows, were to- 
gether styled ‘‘the first book of Ezra,” according to a 
very ancient practice among the Jews, who, by putting 
the two canonical books together, obtained the same 
number of books in the Scriptures as the letters in the 
Hebrew alphabet; and others call it Pseudo-Ezra, in 
contradistinetion to the canonical Ezra. The name 
Jirst Esdras given to it in the A.V. is taken from the 
Geneva Bible; the older English translations (viz. 
Coverdale’s Bible, Matthew’s Bible, the Bishops’ Bi- 
ble), as well as the sixth article of the Church of Eng- 
land (1571), following Luther and the Zurich Bible, 
call it the third Esdra, according to the Vulg. Since 
the Council of Trent (1546), this book has been removed 
from its old position to the end of the volume in the 
Sixtine and Clementine editions of the Vulg. In the 
list of revisers or translators of the Bishops’ Bible, sent 
by Archbishop Parker to Sir William Cecil, with the 
portion revised by each, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, and 
the apocryphal books of Esdras seem to be all com- 
prised under the one title of EsprAs, Barlow, bishop 
of Chichester, was the translator, as also of the books 


of Judith, Tobias, and Sapientia (Corresp. of Archbp. | 


Parker, Park. Soc. p. 335). 

II. Design and Contents.—The object of this book, as 
far as its original portion is concerned (iii, 1-v, 6), is to 
excite the heathen rulers of Judea to liberality and 
kindness towards the Jews, by depicting the good ex- 
ample of Darius, from whom Zerubbabel obtained per- 
mission, by the aid of wisdom, to return with his breth- 
ren to Palestine, and to rebuild the city and the iem- 
ple. This design is worked out in the following at- 
tractive story. Darius, having given a sumptuous 


feast to all his subjects in the second year of his reign, | however, he has signally failed. 
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retired to rest (iii, 1-3); when asleep, his three body- 
guards, Zerubbabel being one of them, proposed each 
to write a maxim stating what he thonght was the 
most powerful thing, in the hope that the king would 
reward the wisest writer (ver. 4-9). Accordingly, they 
all wrote: one said ‘‘ Wine is the most powerful ;”’ the 
other, ‘‘A king is the most powerful; while Zerub- 
babel wrote, ‘Women are very powerful, but truth 
conquers all.” The slips containing these maxims 
were put under the king's pillow, and were given to him 
when he awoke (ver. 10-12). When he had read them 
he immediately sent for all his magnates, and, haying 
read these maxims before them (ver. 13-14), called upon 
the three youths to explain their sayings (ver. 16, 17). 
The first spoke elaborately about the great power which 
wine manifests in different ways (ver. 18-24); the see- 
ond descanted upon the unlimited power of royalty, 
illustrating it by various examples (iv, 1-12); while 
Zerubbabel discoursed upon the mighty influence of 
women, frequently contravening the power of wine 
and monarchs, and then burst forth in praise of truth 
so eloquently, that all present exclaimed, “‘ Great is 
truth, and mightiest above all things’ (ver. 13-41). 
Darius then offered to Zerubbabel anything he should 
ask (ver. 42), whereupon he reminded the king of his 
vow to rebuild Jerusalem and return the sacred vessels 
when he ascended the throne (ver. 43-47). The king 
stood up, kissed Zerubbabel, wrote to all officials to 
convey him and all his brethren to Palestine, and to 
supply all the necessary materials for the rebuilding 
of the Temple (ver. 48-63). 

This is preceded and followed by descriptions of 
events which present the whole as one continuous nar- 
rative, relating in historical order the restoration of the 
Temple-service first under Josiah, then under Zerubba- 
bel, and finally under Ezra, and which are compiled 
from the records contained in the books of Chronicles, 
Ezra, and Nehemiah, as follows: 

1. Chap. i corresponds to 2 Chron. xxxv and xxxvi, giving an 
account of Josiah’s magnificent celebration of the Passover- 
feast in the eighteenth month of his reign, and continuing 
the history till the Babylonian captivity. 

. Chap. ii, 1-15, corresponds to I'zra i, 1-11, recording the re- 

turn of the Jews from Babylon under the guidance of Sana- 

bassar in the reign of Cyrus. 

Chap. ii, 16-30, corresponds to Ezra iv, T-24, giving an ac- 

count of Artaxerxes’ prohibition to build the ''emple till the 

second year of Darius. 

Chap. iii. 1-v, 6, contains the original piece. 

Chap. v, 7-73, corresponds to Ezra ii, 1-iv, 5, giving a list 

of the persons who returned with Zerubbabel, describing 

the commencement of the building of the Temple and the 

obstacles whereby it was interrupted ‘‘ for the space of two 

years” until the reign of Darius. 

6. Chap. vi, 1-vii, 15, corresponds to Ezra v, 1-vi, 22, giving an 

account of the building of the Temple by Zerubbabel under 
Darius, of its completion in the sixth year of this monarch’s 

reign, and of the commencement of the Temple service. 
Chap. viii, 1-ix, 36, corresponds to Ezra vii, 1-x, 44, deserib- 

ing the return of Ezra with his colony, and the putting 

away of the strange wives. 

Chap. ix, 87-55. corresponds to Neh. vii, 23—viii, 12, giving 

an account of Wzra's public reading of the law. 
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The original piece around which all this clusters 
has evidently been the cause of this transposition and 
remodelling of the narrative contained in the canoni- 
cal books. Having assumed that Zerubbabel returned 
to Jerusalem with a portion of his brethren in the sec- 
ond year of Darius, the compiler naturally placed Ezra 
ii, 1-iv, 5, which gives the list of those that returned, 
after the original piece, for it belongs to Zerubbabel’s 
time, according to ii, 2, and the original piece he placed 
after Ezra iy, 7-24, because Ezra (Ezra iv, 24) led him 
to suppose that Artaxerxes reigned before Darius. 
Hence a twofold design in the compiler is discernible. 
One was to introduce and give scriptural sanction to the 
legend about Zerubbabel, which may or may not have 
a historical base, and may haye existed as a separate 
work; the other was to explain the great obscurities 
of the book of Ezra, and to present the narrative, as 


the author understood it, in historical order, in which, 
For, not to advert to 
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innumerable other contradictions, the introducing of 
the opposition of the heathen, as offered to Zerubbabel 
after he had been sent to Jerusalem in such triumph by 
Darius, and the describing of that opposition as lasting 
‘until the reign of Darius’ (v, 73), and as put down 
by an appeal to the decree of Cyrus, is such a palpable 
inconsistency as is alone sufficient quite to discredit 
the authority of the book. It even induces the sus- 
picion that it is a farrago made up of scraps by several 
different hands. At all events, attempts to reconcile 
the different portions with each other, or with Scrip- 
ture, is lost labor. 

Ill. Unity and Original Language.—The above an- 
alysis of its contents shows that the book gives us a 
consecutive history de templi restitutione, as the old 
Latin tersely expresses it. It is, however, not com- 
plete in its present state, as is evident from the abrupt 
manner in which it concludes with Neh. viii, 12. We 
may therefore legitimately presume that the compiler 
intended to add Neh, viii, 18-18, and perhaps also ch. 
ix. Josephus, who follows the history given in this 
book, continues to speak of the death of Ezra (Ant. xi, 
5, 5), from which it may be concluded that it originally 
formed part of this narrative. More venturous are the 
opinions of Zunz, that Neh. i-vii originally belonged 
to this book (Die Gottesdienstl. Vortrige, p. 29), and of 
Kichhorn, that 2 Chron. xxxiv followed the abrupt 
breaking off (Hinleitung in d. Apokr. p. 345 sq.). 

As to its original language, this compilation is un- 
doubtedly made directly from the Hebrew, and not 
from other parts of the present Sept. This is evi- 
dent from the rendering of DIT "925 by ZumoocSev 
Tov \aod, reading spp (compare i, 11 with 2 Chron. 
xxxiv, 12), and of 977721172 bp 555 by kai ouveréhe- 
cay ravra ra tvooza abrie, reading 35 1PD) (comp. 
i, 53 with 2 Chron. xxxvi, 19; see also ii, 7-9 with 
Ezra i, 4, 6; ii, 17 with Ezra iv, 9; ii, 16 with Ezra 
iv, 7; ii, 24 with Ezra iv, 16; ix, 10 with Ezra x, 4), 
since these can only be accounted for on the supposi- 
tion that the book was compiled and translated from 
the Hebrew. ‘The translator, however, did not aim 
so much to be literal as to produce a version compati- 
ble with the Greek idiom. Hence he sometimes ab- 
breviated the Hebrew (comp. i, 10 with 2 Chron. xxxv, 
10-12; ii, 15, 16 with Ezra iv, 7-11; v, 7 with Ezra v, 
6,7; vi, 4 with Ezra v, 3, 4; viii, 6 with Ezra vii, 6: 
viii, 14 with Ezra vii, 17; viii, 20 with Ezra vii, 22), 
and sometimes tried to make it more intelligible by 
adding some words (comp. i, 56 with 2 Chron. xxvi, 
20; ii, 5 with Ezrai, 3; ii, 9 with Ezra i, 4; ii, 16 with 
Ezra iv, 6; ii, 18 with Ezra iv, 12; v, 40 with Ezra ii, 
63; v, 47 with Ezra iii, 1; v, 52 with Ezra iii, 5; v, 66 
with Ezra iv, 1; vi, 41 with Ezra ii, 64; vi, 8 with 
Ezra iv, 14; vi, 9 with Ezra v, 8; vii, 9 with Ezra vi, 
18). The original portion, too, is a Palestinian pro- 
duction, embellished to suit the Alexandrian taste. 
The Hebrew forms of it may be seen in Josephus (Ant. 
xi, 3, 1) and Josippon ben-Gorion (i, ¢. 6, p. 47 sq., ed. 
Breithaupt). 

IV. Author and Date.— As regards the time and 


place when the compilation was made, the original | 


portion is that which alone affords much clew. This 
Seems to indicate that the writer was thoroughly con- 
versant with Hebrew, even if he did not write the 
book in that language. He was well acquainted, too, 
with the books of Esther and Daniel (1 Esdr, iii, 1, 2 
&q.), and other books of Scripture (éb. 20, 21, 39, 41, 
etc., and 45 compared with Psa. exxxvii, 7). But 
that he did not live under the Persian kings, and was 
not contemporary with the events narrated, appears 
from the undiscriminating way in which he uses pro- 
miscuously the phrase Medes and Persians, or Persians 
and Medes, according as he happened to be imitating 
the language of Daniel or of the book of Esther. The 
allusion in iv, 23 to ‘‘sailing upon the sea and upon the 
rivers,” for the purpose of “robbing and stealing,” 
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seems to indicate a residence in Egypt, and an acquaint- 
ance with the lawlessness of Greek pirates there ac- 
quired. The phraseology of v, 73 savors also strongly 
of Greek rather than Hebrew. If, however, as seems 
very probable, the legend of Zerubbabel appeared first 
as a separate piece, and was afterwards incorporated 
into the narrative made up from the book of Ezra, this 
Greek sentence from ch. v would not prove anything 
as to the language in which the original legend was 
written. The expressions in iv, 40, ‘‘She is the 
strength, kingdom, power, and majesty of all ages,” is 
very like the doxology found in some copies of the 
Lord’s Prayer, and retained by us, ‘‘ Thine is the king- 
dom, and the power and the glory forever.” But 
Lightfoot says that the Jews in the Temple service, ; 
instead of saying Amen, used this antiphon, Blessed 
be the Name of the Glory of His Kingdom forever 
and ever ( Works, vi, 427). Thus the resemblance may 
be accounted for by their being both taken from a com- 
mon source. 
Whoever the author was, he seems to have lived in 
Palestine (comp. v, 47), and certainly was a master ; 
of Greek, as is evident from his superior style, which <a 
|resembles that of Symmachus, and from his success- 
fully turning the Hebraisms into good Greek (comp. 
viii, 5 with Ezra viii, 17; ix, 13 with Ezra x, 14). 
The compiler must have lived at least a century before 
Christ, since Josephus follows his narrative of the 
times of Ezra and Nehemiah (Ant. xi, 5; xi, 45). The 
| book must therefore have existed for some time, and 
have acquired great reputation and authority, to make q 
the Jewish historian prefer its description of those days 4 
to that of the canonical books. 
V. Canonicity and Importance.—This book was ney- 
| er included in the Hebrew canon, nor is it to be found 
in the catalogues of the Hebrew Scriptures given by 
the early fathers, e. g. Melito, Origen, Eusebius, Atha- 
|nasius, Gregory Nazianzen, Hilary of Poitiers, Cyril 
of Jerusalem, the Council of Laodicea, and many oth- 
| ers; and St. Jerome emphatically warns us ‘‘ not to 
| take pleasure in the dreams of the 3d and 4th apecry- 
| phal books of Ezra” (Prof. in Esdr. et Nechem.). The 
| councils of Florence (14488) and Trent (1546) decided 
against its canonicity. The reason of this last exclu- 
sion seems to be that the Tridentine fathers were not 
aware that it existed in Greek; for it is not in the 
Complutensian edition (1515), nor in the Biblia Regia. 
Vatablus (1540) had never seen a Greek copy, and, in 
the preface to the apocryphal books, speaks of it as 
only existing in some MSS. and printed Latin Bibles. 
Baduel also, a French Protestant divine (Bibl. Crit.) 
| (about 1550), says that he knew of no one who had 
ever seen a Greek copy. For this reason it seems it 
was excluded from the Canon, though it has certainly 
quite as good a title to be admitted as Tobit, Judith, 
ete. It has indeed been stated (Bp. Marsh, Compar. 
View. ap. Soames, fist. of Ref. ii, 608) that the Coun- 
cil of Trent, in excluding the two books of Esdras, 
followed Augustine’s Canon; but this is not so. Au- 
gustine (de Doctr. Christ. lib. ii, 13) distinctly mentions 
among the libri canonici Hsdre duo; and that one of 
these was our Ist Esdras is manifest from the quota- 
tion from it given in his De Civit. Dei. Hence it is 
also sure that it was included among those pronounced 
as canonical by the third Council of Carthage, A.D. 
397 or 419, where the same title is given, Esdre libri” 
duo: here it is to be noticed by the way that Aucus- 
tine and the Council of Carthage use the term canoni- 
cal in a much broader sense than we do; and that the 
manifest ground of considering them canonical in any 
sense is their being found in the Greek copies of the 
Sept. in use at that time. Luther would not even 
translate it, “because there is nothing in it which is 
not better said by Esop in his Fables, or even in much } 
more trivial books” (Vorrede auf den Baruch); the 
version given in the later editions of Luther’s Bible 
jis the work of Daniel Cramer, and the Protestant 
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_ x, 6; ix, 16 with Ezra x, 16). 
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Church generally has treated it with great contempt, 
because it contradicts the canonical books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. On the other hand, Josephus, as we haye 
seen, regards it as a great authority, and it was treat- 
ed with great reverence by the Greek and Latin fa- 
thers. St.Augustine mentions it among the canonical 
books (De Doctr. Christ. lib, ii, 13), and quotes the fa- 
mous passage, ‘‘ Truth is the strongest” (ch. iii, 12), as 
Eizra’s prophecy respecting Christ (De Civitat. Dei, 
xvili, 16); the same sentence is quoted as Scripture 
by Cyprian (£pist. xxiv; comp. also Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, Sérom. i; Athanasius, Orat. iii, cont. Aria- 
nos; Justin Martyr, Dial. cum Tryph.). Modern criti- 
cism has justly taken the middle course between treat- 
ing it with contempt and regarding it as canonical, 
and has recognised in it an important auxiliary to the 
settling of the text, and to the adjusting of the facts 
recorded in Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, since 
this book has evidently been made from a different 
recension of the Hebrew, and has some readings and 
divisions preferable to those contained in the canonical 
books (comp. v, 9 with Ezra ii, 12; ix, 12 with Ezra 
Both Bertheau in his 
commentary on Ezra and Nehemiah (Zveget. Handb. 
pt. xviii), and Fritzsche in his commentary on the 
apocryphal Ezra (Exeget. Handb. z. d. Apokr. pt. i), 
have shown the important services which the canoni- 
eal and uncanonical records may render to each other. 
—Kitto, s. v.; Smith, s. v. 

VI. There are no separate commentaries on the first 
book of Ezra, and the literature pertaining to it is 
given under foregoing heads. 

ESDRAS, Seconp Book of, i. e. the second in the 
order of the apocryphal books as given in the English 
translations of the Bible, which follow the Zurich Bible. 

I. Title and Position.—The original designation of 
this book, by which it is appropriately called in the 


ee Church, is ’Azoxaudic "Eodoa, or mpopnreta 


aOpa, the Revelation or Prophecy of Ezra (comp. Ni- 
cephorus, apud Fabric. Cod. Pseud. V. T. ii, 176; Cod. 
Apocr. N. T. i, 951 sq.; Montfaucon, Biblioth. Coislin. 
p. 194). The designation ‘1 Ezra,” which it has in the 
Arabic and Ethiopie versions, arises from the fact that 
it was placed before the canonical Ezra because it be- 
gins a little earlier (i. e. B.C. 558) than the Hebrew 
Ezra. It is called “2 Ezra” in the Latin version be- 
cause it follows the canonical books Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, which were together styled the first Ezra, and it 
js still more generally denominated ‘‘4 Ezra,” a name 
given to it by St. Jerome (comp. Prof. in Esdr. et Ne- 
chem.), because it is in most of the Latin MSS. the 
fourth of the books which go by the name of Ezra, and 
which are placed in the following order: 1 Ezra, i. e. 
the canonical Ezra; 2 Ezra, i. e. Nehemiah; 3 Ezra, 
i. e. 1 apocryphal Ezra; and 4 Ezra, i. e. this book. 
The name ‘4 Ezra” is retained by Luther, the Zurich 
Bible, Coverdale, Matthew’s Bible, Cranmer’s Bible, 
the Bishops’ Bible, and in the 6th article of the Church 
of England (1571). The name ‘2 Esdras,” given to it 
in the A.V.; is taken from the Geneva Bible, and is 
the title given to it by the author himself (2 Esdr. 1, 
1). This book, like the former one, is placed at the 
end of the Vulgate in the Sixtine and Clementine edi- 
tions, because it has been excluded from the Canon by 
the Council of Trent. 


Il. Design and Plan.—The object of this book was to | 


comfort the chosen people of God who were suffering 
under the grinding oppression of the heathen, by assur- 


ing them that the Lord has appointed a time of deliver- | 


ance when the oppressors shall be judged, and the ten 
tribes of Israel, in union with their brethren, shall re- 
turn to the Holy Land to enjoy a glorious kingdom 
which shall be established in the days of the Messiah. 
This is gradually developed in an introduction, and 
seven angelic revelations, or visions, in which Ezra is 
instructed in the mysteries of the moral world, as fol- | 


lows * 
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W ale Introduction Gi, 1-36, A.V.; or i, 1-36, Ethiopic 
Vers.).—When on his couch in Babylon, in the 30th 
year after the destruction of Jerusalem (B.C. 558), 
mourning over the deplorable fate of his brethren (ver. 
1-3), and recounting the dealings of God with mankind 
generally (ver. 4-12), and with his chosen people in 
particular, in consequence of their sinful nature inher- 
ited from Adam (ver. 13-22), for which the Temple 
was destroyed and the city delivered into the hands of 
Gentiles (ver. 23-27), Ezra asked God why the hea- 
then sinners of Babylon are spared, whilst the people 
of o covenant are so unsparingly punished (ver. 28- 
36)? 

2. First Revelation (iv. 1-v, 15, A.V. ; ii, 1-iii, 28, 
Eth.).—In answer to this, the angel Urielis sent, who, 
after censuring the presumptuousness of a short-sight- 
ed man in trying to fathom the unsearchable dealings 
of the Most High, when he cannot understand the 
things below (ver. 1-21), and after Ezra’s earnest re- 
iteration of the question (ver. 22-25), says that sin has 
not yet reached its climax (ver. 26-31), enumerates 
the signs whereby the fulness of that time will be dis- 
tinguished, and promises to reveal to him still greater 
things if he will continue to pray and fast seven days 
(ver. 32-v, 15). 

3. Second Revelation (v, 16-vi, 34, A. V.; iii, 24-iv, 
37, Eth.).—Having fasted seven days according to the 
command of the angel, and against the advice of the 
prince of the Jews (ver. 16-21), Ezra again appeals to 
God, asking why he does not punish his sinful people 
himself rather than give them oyer to the heathen 
(ver. 22-30)? Uriel, who appears a second time, after 
referring again to the inscrutable judgments of ‘God 
(ver, 31-56), reveals to Ezra, according to promise, 
more distinctly what shall be the signs of the latter 
days, saying that with Esau [the Idumeans] the pres- 
ent world will terminate, and the world to come will 
begin with Jacob (vi, 1-10), whereupon the day of 
judgment will follow, and be announced by the blast 
of a trumpet (ver. 11-25); Enoch and Elias, the fore- 
runners of the Messiah, shall appear (ver. 26), and sin 
and corruption will be destroyed (ver. 27, 28); tells 
him to be comforted, patient, and resigned, and that he 
shall hear something more if he will fast again seven 
days (ver. 29-34). 

4. Third Revelation (vi, 35-ix, 25, A.V.; iv, 38-1x, 
27, Eth.).—The fasting being over, Ezra again ap- 
peals to God, to know how it is that his chosen people, 
for whom this wonderful world was created, are de- 
prived of their inheritance (ver. 35-59)? Whereupon 
Uriel appears a third time, tells him that it is because 
of their sin (vii, 1-25), describes the death of the Mes- 
siah, the resurrection, the judgment, and the things 
which wiltcome to pass, concluding with an admoni- 
tion to Ezra to fast and pray again (ver. 26-ix, 25). 

5. First Vision (ix, 26-x, 59, A. V.; ix, 28-x, 74, 
Eth.).—After appealing again to God in behalf of his 
brethren (ver. 26-37), Ezra suddenly saw a woman in 
the deepest mourning for her only son, who had been 
born to her after being married thirty years, and who 
died on the day of his nuptials (ver. 88-x, 1), and she 
would not be comforted (ver. 2-4). He rebuked her for 
being so disconsolate about the loss of one son, when 
Sion was bereaved of all her children (ver. 2-14), and 
recommended her to submit to the dealings of God 
(ver. 15-24); her face speedily shone very brightly, 
and she disappeared (ver. 25-27); whereupon Uriel 
appeared to Ezra, and told him that the woman is 
Sion, the thirty years of her barrenness are “ the thir- 
ty years wherein no sacrifice was offered in her,” her 
first-born is the Temple built by Solomon, his death 
on the day of his matriage is the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, and the extraordinary brightness of the moth- 
er’s face is the future glory of Sion (ver. 28-59). 

6. Second Vision (xi, 1-xii, 51, A.V.; x1, 1-xii, 58, 
Eth.).—Ezra in a dream had a revelation of the latter 
days under the figure of an eagle coming up from the 
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sea with three heads and twelve wings, which after- 
wards produced eight smaller wings spread over all 
things, and reigning over all the world (ver. 1-7). 
These wings, beginning from the right side, according 
to a voice which proceeded from the body of the eagle, 
reigned successively over all the earth, and perished, 
so that there remained six small wings (ver. 8-23), 
which, however, in attempting to rule, also perished, 
and the three heads only were left on the eagle’s body 
(ver. 24-31). These now reigned, one after the other, 
and perished, so that a single head remained (ver. 32- 
35). A lion (the Messiah) declared to the eagle that all 
his wings and heads were destroyed because he ruled 
the earth wickedly (ver. 36-46); then the body and 
whatever was left of the eagle were burnt in fire (xii, 
1,2). Ezra awoke, and having prayed for the inter- 
pretation of this vision (ver. 3-9), was told by the angel 
that the eagle was the fourth monarchy which Daniel 
saw, and was admonished again to fast and pray (ver. 
10-51). 

he Third Vision (xiii, 1-58, A. V.; xiii, 1-64, Eth.). 
—Ezra. then had another dream, in which he saw a 
mighty spirit (yetpa) arise from the sea resembling 


a man, who destroyed all his enemies with the blast | 


of his mouth, and gathered around him large multi- 
tudes (ver. 1-13). On awaking, Ezra was told by the 
angel that it was the Messiah, who shall gather to- 
gether the ten tribes, lead them to their holy land, and 
give them Sion ‘“ prepared and builded for them” (ver. 
14-58). 

8. Conclusion (xiv, 1-48, A. V.; xiv, 1-52, Eth.).— 
Three days later, the voice which spoke to Moses in 
the bush tells Ezra that the latter days are at hand 
(ver. 1-12), bids him set his house in order, reprove 
those that are living (ver. 13-18), and write down, for 
the benefit of those who are not yet born, ninety-four 
books, i. e. the twenty-four inspired books of the O. T. 
which have been burnt, and seventy books of divine 
mysteries, which he duly did with the help of scribes 
(ver. 19-44), the recovered Scriptures to be communi- 
cated to all, and the Cabbalistic books only to the 
sages (ver. 45-48), 

The chief characteristics of the ‘‘three-headed ea- 
gle,’’ which refer apparently to historic details, are 
“‘twelve feathered wings” (duodecim alz pennarum), 
“eight counter-feathers” (contrariz penn), and “three 
heads ;”’ but, though the writer expressly interprets 
these of kings (xii, 14, 20) and ‘‘ kingdoms” (xii, 23), 
he is, perhaps intentionally, so obscure in his allusions 
that the interpretation only increases the difficulties 
of the vision itself. One point only may be consider- 
ed certain—the eagle can typify no other empire than 
Rome. Notwithstanding the identification of the ea- 
gle with the fourth empire of Daniel (comp. Barnabas, 
Epist. p. 4), it is impossible to suppose that it repre- 
sents the Greek kingdom (Hilgenfeld ; compare Volk- 
mar, Dias vierte Buch Esra, p. 36 sq.). The power of 
the Ptolemies could scarcely have been described in 
language which may be rightly applied to Rome (xi, 
2,6, 40); and the succession of kings quoted by Hil- 
genfeld to represent ‘‘the twelve wings,” preserves 
only a faint resemblance to the imagery of the vision. 
But when it is established that the interpretation of 
the vision is to be sought in the history of Rome, the 
chief difficulties of the problem begin. ‘The second 
wing (i. e. king) rules twice as long as the other xis 
17). This fact seems to point to Octavianus and the 
line of the Cxsars; but thus the line of ‘ twelve” leads 
to no plausible conclusion. If it is supposed to close 
with Trajan (Liicke, 1st ed.), the “three heads” receive 
no satisfactory explanation. If, again, the “ three 
heads”’ represent the three Flayii, then ‘‘ the twelve” 
must be composed of the nine Cesars (Jul. Cxsar—Vi- 
tellius) and the three pretenders, Piso, Vindex, and 
Nymphidius (Gfrérer), who could scarcely haye been 
brought within the range of a Jewish Apocalypse. 
Volkmar proposes a new interpretation, by which two 
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wings are to represent one king, and argues that this 
symbol was chosen in order to conceal better from 
strange eyes the revelation of the seer. The twelve 
wings thus represent the six Caesars (Cesar—Nero) ; 
the eight ‘‘counter-feathers,” the usurping emperors 
Galba, Otho, Vitellus, and Nerva; and the three heads 
the three Flavii. This hypothesis offers many strik- 
ing coincidences with the text, but at the same time it 
is directly opposed to the form of interpretation given 
by Ezra (xii, 14, regnabunt . . . duodecim reges; v. 
18, octo reges), and Volkmar’s hypothesis that the 
twelve and eight were marked in the original MS. in 
some way so as to suggest the notion of division, is ex- 
tremely improbable. Van der Vlis and Liicke, in his 
later edition, regard the twelve kings as only general- 
ly symbolic of the Roman power; and while they iden- 
tify the three heads with the triumvirs, they seek no 
explanation of the other details. Allis evidently as 
yet vague and uncertain, and will probably remain so 
till some clearer light can be thrown upon Jewish 
thought and history during the critical period B.C. 
100-A.D. 100. 

In tone and character, the Apocalypse of Ezra offers 
a striking contrast to that of Enoch (q.v.). Trium- 
phant anticipations are overshadowed by gloomy fore- 
bodings of the destiny of the world. The idea of vic- 
tory is lost in that of revenge. Future blessedness is 
reserved only for ‘“‘a very few” (vii, 70; viii, 1, 3, 52- 
55; vii, 1-13). The great question is ‘‘not how the 
ungodly shall be punished, but how the righteous shall 
be saved, for whom the world is created’’ (ix,13). The 
‘woes of Messiah’’ are described with a terrible mi- 
nuteness which approaches the despairing traditions 
of the Talmud (v; xiv, 10 sq.; ix, 3 sq.); and after 
a reign of 400 years (vii, 28-35; the clause is wanting 
in Eth., v, 29), ‘‘ Christ,” it is said, ‘‘ my Son, shall die 
(Arab. omits), and all men that have breath; and the 
world shall be turned into the old silence seyen day: 
like as in the first beginning, and no man shall re- 
main” (vii, 29). Then shall follow the resurrection 
and the judgment, ‘“‘the end of this time and the be- 
ginning of immortality” (vii, 45). In other points the 
doctrine of the book offers curious approximations to 
that of Paul, as the imagery does to that of the Apoca- 
lypse (e. g. 2 Esdr. xiii, 43 sq.; v, 4). The relation 
of ‘‘the first Adam” to his sinful posterity, and the 
operation of the law (iii, 20 sq.; vii, 48; ix, 36); the 
transitoriness of the world (iv, 26); the eternal coun- 
sels of God (vi, sq.); his providence (vii, 11) and long- 
suffering (vii, 64); his sanctification of his people 
“from the beginning”’ (ix, 8), and their peculiar and 
lasting privileges (vi, 59), are plainly stated; and, on 
the other hand, the efficacy of good works (viii, 33), in 
conjunction with faith (ix, 7), is no less clearly affirmed. 

Ill. Unity and Original Language.—For a long time 
this book of Ezra was known only by an old Latin 
version, which is preserved in some MSS. of the Vul- 
gate. This version was used by Ambrose, and, like 
the other parts of the Vetus Latina, is probably older 
than the time of Tertullian. It is published in Wal- 
ton’s Polyglot, vol.iv. An Arabic text was discovered 
by Mr. Gregory, about the middle of the 17th century, 
in two Bodleian MSS., and an English version made 
from this by Simon Ockley was inserted by Whiston 
in the last volume of his Primitive Christianity (Lon- 
don, 1711). Fabricius added the various readings of 
the Arabic text to his edition of the Latin in 1723 
(Cod. Pseudep. V. T. ii, 174 sq.). An Ethiopic text 
was published by [archbishop] Laurence, with Eng- 
lish and Latin translations (Primi Esre libri, versio 
Athiopica . . . Latine Angliceque reddita, Oxon. 1820); 
likewise from a Bodleian MS. which had remained 
wholly disregarded, though quoted by Ludolf in his 
dictionary. The Latin translation has been reprinted 
by Gfrorer, with the various readings of the Latin and 
Arabic (Pref. Pseudep. Stuttg. 1840, p. 66 sq.); but the 
original Arabic text has not yet been published® 
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The three versions were all made directly from a 
Greek text. This is evidently the case with regard 
to the Latin (Liicke, Versuch einer vollst. Einleitung, i, 
149) and the Ethiopic (Van der Vlis, Disputatio critica 
de Ezre lib. apocr. p. 75 sq.), and apparently so with 
regard to the Arabic, A clear trace of a Greek text 
occurs in the Epistle of Barnabas (c, xii=2 Ezra v, 
5), but the other supposed references in the apostolic 
fathers are very uncertain (e. g. Clem. i, 20; Herm. 
Past. i, 1, 3, etc.). The next witness to the Greek 
text is Clement of Alexandria, who expressly quotes 
the book as the work of ‘the prophet Ezra” (Strom. 
iii, 16, § 100). A question, however, has been raised 
whether the Greek text was not itself a translation 
from the Hebrew (Bretschneider, in Henke’s Mus. iii, 
478 sq., ap. Liicke J. c.); but the arguments from lan- 
guage, by which the hypothesis of a Hebrew (Aramaic) 
original is supported, are wholly unsatisfactory ; and, 
jn default of direct evidence to the contrary, it must be 
supposed that the book was composed in Greek. This 
conclusion is farther strengthened by its internal char- 
acter, which points to Egypt as the place of its compo- 
sition. 

The idea of a Hebrew original has now been pretty 
generally given up by scholars, despite the positive 
assertion of Galatinus (De Arcanis Catholice Veritatis) 
that a copy of it was reported to exist among the Jews 
at Constantinople in his day, and it is commonly be- 
lieved that it was written in Greek. Although the 
Greek is lost, yet there can be no doubt that the Old 
Latin version, through which alone this book has been 
known to us till lately, was a translation from that 
language. This is evident from the fact that it imi- 
tates the Greek idiom in making the adjective in the 
comparative degree govern a genitive case, and not, as 
in Latin, an ablative, and introduces other Greecisms, 
which are barbarous, in the version (comp. ii, 24; v, 
18, 26, 89; vi, 25, 31, 46, 57; vii, 5; viii, 7, 8, 38, 44; 
ix, 14; xi, 42). This is, moreover, corroborated by 
the Arabic and Ethiopic versions, as well as the quota- 
tion from this book in the fathers (see below, sect. v), 
which prove the very early existence of it in Greek. 
It is, however, equally certain that many of the things 
contained in this book are of Palestinian origin, and 
are still to be found in Hebrew or Aramaic dispersed 
through the Talmud and Midrashim. 

The common Latin text, which is followed in the 
English version, contains two important interpolations 
(ch. i, ti; XV, xvi) which are not found in the Arabic 
and Ethiopic versions, and are separated from the gen- 
uine Apocalypse in the best Latin MSS. Both of 
these passages are evidently of Christian origin: they 
contain traces of the use of the Christian Scriptures 
(e. g. i, 30, 33, 37 ; ji, 13, 26, 45 sq.; xv, 8, 35; xvi, 54), 
and still more they are pervaded by an anti-Jewish 
spirit. Thus, in the opening chapter, Ezra is com- 
manded to reprove the people of Israel for their con- 
tinual rebellions (i, 1-23), in consequence of which God 
threatens to cast them off G, 24-82), and to “‘ give their 
houses to a people that shall come.” But, in spite of 
their desertion, God offers once more to receive them 
(ii, 1-82). The offer is rejected (ii, 33), and the hea- 
then are called. Then Ezra sees 
standing in the midst of a great multitude ‘wearing 
crowns and bearing palms in their hands” in token of 
their victorious confession of the truth. 
chapters (xv, Xvi) are different in character. T hey 
contain a stern prophecy of the woes which shall come 
upon Egypt, Babylon, Aria, and Syria, 
whole earth, with an exhortation to the chosen to 
guard their faith in the midst of all the trials with 
which they shall be visited (? the Decian persecution ; 
comp. Liicke, p. 186 sq.). Another smaller interpo- 
lation occurs in the Latin version in vii, 28, where filaus 
meus Jesus answers to “ My Messiah’ in the Ethiopic, 
and to ‘‘ My Son Messiah” in the Arabic (comp. Liicke, 
p- 170, n., 8q-). On the other hand, a long passage oc- 
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curs in the Ethiopic and Arabic versions after vii, 35 
which is not found in the Latin (Ethiop. c. vi), though 
it bears all the marks of genuineness, and was known 
to Ambrose (De bono mort. x, xi). In this case the 
omission was probably due to dogmatic causes. The 
chapter contains a strange description of the interme- 
diate state of souls, and ends with a peremptory denial 
of the efficacy of human intercession after death. Vig- 
ilantius appealed to the passage in support of his views, 
and called down upon himself by this the severe re- 
proof of Jerome (Lib. c. Vigil. c. 7). This circum- 
stance, combined with the Jewish complexion of the 
narrative, may have led to its rejection in later times 
(comp. Liicke, p. 155 Sq.)- 

Despite the arbitrary division into chapters in our 
English version which sometimes interrupts a vision 
in the middle of a sentence, few readers will fail to see 
the intimate connection and the beautiful adjustment 
of these angelic revelations, and how every one of 
them forms an essential part in leading us farther and 
farther till we reach the climax of the apocalypse. It 
is owing to this remarkable unity which the whole 
work displays that the numerous interpolations made 
for dogmatic purposes have so easily been detected. 

IV. Author and Date.—The greatest divergency of 
opinion prevails on this subject. The author has suc- 
cessively been described as a true prophet who lived 
B.C. 336; an impostor who flourished A.D. 160; a 
Jew, a Christian, a converted Jew, and as a Monta- 
nist, The whole complexion of the book, however, 
incontestably shows that the author of it was a Jew. 
His personating “Ezra, the contempt and vengeance 
which he breathes against the Gentiles (vi, 50, 57), 
the intense love he manifests for the Jews, who alone 
know the Lord and keep his precepts (iii, 30-36), de- 
claring that for them alone was this world created (iv, 
63, 66; vi, 55, 59; vii, 10, 11), and reserving all the 
blessings of salvation for them (vii, 1-13); his view of 
righteousness, which consists in doing the works of 
the law, and that the righteous are justified and re- 
warded for their good works (viii, 33, 36); the purport 
of his questions, referring exclusively to the interests 
of this people (iv, 35; vi, 59); the Ilagadic legends 
about the Behemoth and Leviathan which are reserved 
for the great Messianic feast (vi, 49-52); the ten tribes 
(xiii, 39-47); the restoration of the Scriptures and the 
writing of cabbalistic books for the sages or rabbins 
of Israel (xiv, 20-22, 37-47)—all this proves beyond 
doubt that the writer was a thorough Hebrew. Chap- 
ters i, ii, xv, and xvi, which contain allusions to the 
N. T. (compare i, 80 with Matt. xxxiii, 37-39; ii, 11 
with Luke xvi, 9; ii, 12 with Rev. xxii, 2; xv, 8 with 
Rey. vi, 10; xvi, 29 with Matt. xxxiv, 10; xvi, 42- 
44. with 1 Cor. vii, 29), and especially the anti-Jewish 
spirit by which they are pervaded, as well as the name 
of Jesus in ch. viii, 28, which have been the cause why 
some have maintained that this book is the prodyction 
of a Christian, are now generally acknowledged to be 
later interpolations made by some Christian. (See 
above, sect. iii.) 

‘As to the date of the book, the limits within which 
opinions vary are narrower than in the case of the 
book of Enoch. Liicke (Versuch einer vollst. Hinl. etc., 
edt. 2, i, 209) places it in the time of Cesar; Van der 
Vlis (Disput. crit. 1. ¢.) shortly after the death of Cx- 
sar. Laurence (J. c.) brings it down somewhat lower, 
to B.C. 28-25, and Hilgenfeld (Jud. Apokr. p. 221) 
agrees with this conclusion, though he arrives afit by 
very different reasoning. On the other hand, Gfrorer 
(Jahrh. d. Hetls, i, 69 sq.) assigns the book to the time 

Wieseler and 
by Bauer (Liicke, p, 189 sq.), while Liicke, in his first 
edition, had regarded it as the work of a Hellenist of 
the time of Trajan. The interpretation of the details 
of the vision of the eagle, which furnishes the chief 
data for determining the time of its composition, 18 eX- 
tremely uncertain, from the difficulty of regarding the 
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history of the 'period from the point of view of the au- 
thor; and this difficulty is increased by the allusion to 
the desolation of Jerusalem, which may be merely sug- 
gested by the circumstances of Ezra, the imaginary 
author; or, on the contrary, the last destruction of Je- 
rusalem may have suggested Ezra as the medium of 
the new revelation. (Comp. Fabricius, Cod. Pseudep. 
ii, p. 189 sq., and Liicke, p. 187, n., sq., for a summary 
of the earlier opinions on the composition of the book.) 
But no two expositors agree in their explanation of 
the vision in ch. xi and xii, and every one finds in the 
‘three heads,” the ‘twelve feathered wings,” and 
the ‘‘eight counter-feathers” such emperors, kings, 
and demagogues as will square with his preconceived 
notions as to what they shall describe. So, for instance, 
the learned Whiston makes the three heads to mean 
the kingdom of France since Francis the Great, A.D. 
1515; of Spain since Ferdinand, the author of the In- 


quisition, A.D. 1468; and the house of Austria since 


the emperor Albert, A.D, 1438—all of whom persecuted 
the Protestants (Authen. Records, i, 81). The safest 
and most satisfactory data for determining its age are 


—1. The quotations from it in the epistle of St. Barna- | 


bas (ch. xii with 2 Ezra vy, 3) and in Clemens Alexan- 
drinus (Strom. iii, 16), showing beyond doubt that the 
book was well known at the commencement of the 
Christian «ra, and must therefore have been written 
some time before to have obtained such general cur- 
rency and acceptance ; and, 2. The minute description 
which the writer gives of the pre-existence and death 
of the Messiah (vii, 29; xiv, 7), such as no Jew would 
have given at the very outset of Christianity, to which 
we have traced the book, when these very points were 
the stumbling-block to the ancient people, and formed 
the points of contest between Judaism and Christian- 


ity, thus showing that it must have been written be- | 


fore Christ. We may therefore safely assign it to 
about B.C. 50. 

But, while the date of the book must be left unde- 
termined, there can be no doubt that it is a genuine 
product of Jewish thought. Weisse (Evangelienfrage, 
p. 222) alone dissents qn this point from the unanimous 
judgment of recent scholars (Hilgenfeld, p. 190 sq.) ; 
and the contrast between the tone and style of the 
Christian interpolations and the remainder of the book 
is in itself sufficient to prove the fact. The Apoca- 
lypse was probably written in Egypt; the opening 
and closing chapters certainly were. 

V. Canonicity and Importance.—By many of the fa- 
thers this book was undoubtedly regarded as canoni- 
cal. The quotation from it in the epistle of Barnabas 
is described as the saying of a prophet (ch. xii); the 
quotation by Clemens Alexandrinus is introduced in 
the same manner ("Eadoac 6 roodyrne Aéyet, Strom. 
iii, 16); and Ambrose speaks of it as containing divine 
revelations (De Bono Mortis, x, xi). The famous story 
about Ezra being inspired to write again the law, 
which was burned (xiv, 20-48), has been quoted by 
Treneus (adv. Heer. iii, 21, 2); Tertullian (De Cult. 
fem. i, 3); Clemens Alexandrinus (Stromat. i, 22); 
Chrysostom (Homil. viii in Heb.), and many others. 
The Ethiopian Church regards it as canonical, which 
may be seen from the manner in which it is alluded to 
in the Book of Devotions called ‘*The Organon of the 
blessed Virgin Mary” (written in A.D. 1240), ‘* Open 
my mouth to praise the virginity of the mother of 
God, as thou didst open the mouth of Ezra, who rested 
not for forty days until he had finished writing the 
words of the law and the prophets, which Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king of Babylon, had burnt”’ (Prayer for Mon- 
day; see also Prayer for Tuesday). 
the first who denounced it. In reply to Vigilantius, 
who, regarding this book as inspired, appealed to xii, 
36-45, to prove that ‘‘ none would venture to intercede 
for others in the day of judgment,” this father, play- 
ing upon the name Vigilantius, remarked, ‘‘ Tu vigi- 
lans dormis, et dormiens scribis, et propinas mihi li- 
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brum apocryphum, qui sub nomine Esdre a te et similibus 
tui legitur, ubi scriptum est, quod post mortem nullus 
pro aliis gaudeat deprecari, quem ego librum nun- 
quam leg, quid enim necesse est in manus sumere, 
quod Ecclesia non recepit. Nisi forte Balsamum et 
Barbelum, et thesaurum Manichei, et ridiculum no- 
men Leusibore proferas; et quia radices Pyrenzi ha- 
bitus, vicinusque es Hiberie, Basilidis, antiquissimi 
heretici, et imperite scientie incredibilia portenta 
prosequeris, et proponis, guoad totius orbis auctoritate 
damnatur” (Ep. \iii ad Vigilant.). This is a most im- 
portant passage, inasmuch as it shows that those of 
the primitive Church who, from their knowledge of 
Hebrew, had the best means of ascertaining what were 
the canonical Scriptures of the ancient synagogue, re- 
pudiated this book as uncanonical. In the Council of 
Trent, the second Ezra, like the first, was excluded 
from the canon, and Luther denounced it as worse 
than sop’s Fables. See Espras, First Boox or. 
But this is going too far. Historico-critical expositors 
of the Bible, and those who are engaged in Christolog- 


| ical works, while regarding 2 Esdras as not belonging 


to the Canon, yet see in it a most important record of 
Jewish opinion on some vital points. It shows that 
the Jews, before the rise of Christianity, most distinct- 
ly believed in the immortality of the soul, that the 
Messiah was denominated the Son of God, that he ex- 
isted in heaven previous to his appearance upon earth 
(xiv, 7), and that he was to die (vii, 29). 

One tradition which the book contains obtained a 
wide reception in early times, and served as a pendant 
to the legend of the origin of the Septuagint. Ezra, it is 
said, in answer to his prayer that he might be inspired 
to write again all the law which was burnt, received a 
command to take with him tablets and five men, and 
retire for forty days. In this retirement a cup was 


| given him to drink, and forthwith his understanding 


was quickened and his memory strengthened ; and for 
forty days and forty nights he dictated to his scribes, 
who wrote ninety-four books (Latin, 204), of which 
twenty-four were delivered to the people in place of 
the books which were lost (xiv, 20-48). This strange 
story was repeated in various forms by Ireneus (adv. 
Her. iii, 21, 2), Tertullian (De cult. fom. i, 3, ‘‘Omne in- 
strumentum Judaice literature per Esdram constat 
restauratum’’), Clement of Alexandria (Strom. i, 22, p. 
410, P.; compare p. 392), Jerome (adr. Helv. 7; comp. 
Pseudo-Augustine, De Mirab. S. Scr. ii, 32), and many 
others ; and probably owed its origin to the tradition 
which regarded Ezra as the representative of the men 
of “‘the Great Synagogue’’ (q. v.), to whom the final 
revision of the canonical books was universally assign- 
ed in early times. See CANON. 

Although Esdras is included in the 6th article of the 
Church of England, among the other books read for 
edification, ete. [see DEurERo-CANoNICAL ], it will be 
observed that no lessons are taken from it in the offi- 
ces of the Church of England. References are, how- 
ever, made from it in the Authorized Version to par- 
allel passages in the Old and New Testament. Grabe 
and others have conceived that this was the book cited 
as the ‘Wisdom of God’ (Luke xi, 9; comp. with 4 Es- 
dras i, 82). 

VI. Literature.— Lee, Dissertation upon the second 
Book of Esdras (Lond. 1722); Whiston, A uihentic Rec- 
ords (Lond, 1727), i, 44 sq.; Van der Vlis, Disputatio 
Critica de Ezre Libro Apocrypho (Amst. 1839); Gfré- 
rer, Das Jahrhundert des Heils (Stuttgart, 1838), i, 69 
sq., and Prophete veteres Pseudepigraphi (Stuttgart, 
1840), p. 66 sq.; Liicke, Kinleitung in d. Offenbarung Jo- 
hannis, 2d ed., p. 138 sq.; Davidson, The Old Testament 
Text Considered (Lond. 1856), p. 990 sq.; Hilgenfeld, 
Die jiidische Apokalyptik (Jena, 1857), p. 187 sq. ; Volk- 
mar, Das vierte Buch Ezra (Zurich, 1858); Keil, Hin- 
leitung in d. Alte Testament (1859, 1863), p. 734 sq.; Tre- 
senreuter, De libro quarto Esdre (Cobl. 1742); Vogel, 
De quarto libro Esdre (in his Progr. de Conjecture usu 
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m crisi N. T. p. 48 sq.); Ewald, Das vierte Ezrabuch 
(Gott. 1864); Calmet, Sur le quatrieme livre d’ Esdras 
(in his Commentaire, iii, 253 sq.); Greswell, Second 
Book of Esdras (in his Parables, V, ii, 280 sq.). The 
book has been the subject of a prolonged discussion, 
especially by: Hilgenfeld in the Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol. 
1858-67.—Kitto, s. v.; Smith, s. y. 

Es’ebon, Tury or (oi ’EceBwvira v. rx. of Eoe- 
Boy, Vulg. Hescbon), a Grecized form of the name of 
certain Canaanites beyond Jordan referred to in the 
Apocrypha (Jud. v, 15) as having been destroyed by 
the Israelites; evidently the inhabitants of Hesupox 
@. v.) of the O. Ta(Num. xxi, 26). 

Ese’brias (EoeoeBiac, Vulg. Sedebias), the first 
named of the ten priests separated with ten others by 
Ezra to transport the silver and gold from Babylon to 


Jerusalem (1 Esd. viii, 54) ; evidently the Suerrsran | 


(q. v.) of the Heb. text (Ezra viii, 24), 

E’sek (Heb. id. PY2, quarrel; Sept. and Vulg. 
translate “Aducia, calwmnia, as if reading Piz), a well 
(N23) containing a spring of water, which the herds- 
men of Isaac dug in the valley of Gerar, and which re- 
ceived its name because the herdmen of Gerar quar- 
relled ((PWINNA, wrangled, Sept. nolenoay, Vulg. evas- 
ively, A. V. “strove ;” but different from the 7a) 
of the preceding clause, tuayjoavro, jurgium fuit, 
‘*strove’’) with him for the possession of it (Gen. xxvi, 
20). Isaac seems to have therefore relinquished it. It 
appears not to have been one of those which Abraham 
had previously dug (ver. 18; the contest there was a 
question of title, here of possession). There are still 
several wells in this vicinity. See Grrar. 

Esh’baal [some Esh-ba‘al] (Heb. Esba’al, D2 23%, 
in pause S2aUN, man of Baal; Sept. ’Acadn v. x. 
TeBad and BaaX, Vulg. Esbaal), the appropriate name 
of the fourth son of king Saul, according to the gene- 
alogy of 1 Chron. viii, 33 and ix, 89. He is doubtless 
the same person (see 1 Sam. xxxi, 2, compared with 2 
Sam. ii, 8) as IsH-posneru (q. v.), since it was the 
practice to change the obnoxious name of Baal into 
Bosheth or Besheth, as in the case of Jerub-besheth for 
Jerub-baal, and (in this very genealogy) of Merib-baal 
for Mephi-bosheth: compare also Hos. ix, 10, where 
Bosheth (A. V. ‘‘shame’’) appears to be used as a syn- 
onym for Baal. See BAA. 

Esh’ban (Heb. Eshban’, |2'28, man of considera- 
tion; Sept. AceBdv and 'EoeBay y. r.’A ceBwr, Vulg. 
Eseban), the second named of the four sons of Dishan 
(Gen, xxxvi, 26, A. V. ‘‘ Dishon’’) or Dishon (1 Chron. 
i, 41), the son of Seir the Horite. B. C. post 1963. 

Bsh’col (Heb. Eshkol’, >Dusx [twice plend biDwy, 
Num. xiii, 24; xxxiii, 9], a bunch of grapes), the name 
of a man and also of a place. 

1. (Sept. Hoy, Josephus "EsywAne, Vulg. Eschol.) 
A young Amoritish chieftain, who, with his brothers 
Mamre and Aner, being in alliance with Abraham, 


when the latter resided near Hebron, joined him in the | 


recovery of Lot from the hands of Chedorlaomer and 
his confederates (Gen. xiv, 13, 24; comp. xiii, 18). 
B.C. cir. 2085. According to Josephus (Ant. i, 10, 
2) he was the foremost of the three brothers, but the 
Bible narrative leaves this quite uncertain (comp. ver. 
13 with 24). Some have thought that the name of Esh- 
col remained attached to one of the fruitful valleys in 
that district till the arrival of the Israelites (Num. 
xiii, 24), who then interpreted the appellation as sig- 
nificant of the gigantic “cluster” (in Hebr. eshcol) 
which they obtained there; but this does not accord 
with the independent origin of the latter name as as- 
signed in the narrative (see below). 


2. A wady (22, winter-torrent ; Sept. and Vulg. 


[translating likewise the name itself] @doak Bédrovoc, 
vallis botri, or [ Num. xiii, 24] Nehelescol; A.V. ‘‘brook’’ 
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and ‘‘valley’’) in which the Hebrew spies obtained the 
fine cluster of grapes which they took back with them, 
borne ‘‘on a staff between two,” as a specimen of the 
fruits of the Promised Land (Num. xiii, 24). The 
cluster was doubtless large; but the fact that it was 
carried in this manner does not, as usually understood, 
imply that the bunch was as much as two men could 
carry, seeing that it was probably so carried to prevent 
its being bruised in the journey. See Grarr. From 
the fact that the name had existed in this neighbor- 
hood centuries before, when Abraham liyed there with 
the chiefs Aner, Eshcol, and Mamre, not Hebrews, but 
Amorites (see Gen. xiv, 13), many have supposed that 
the appellation in this instance (“because of the clus- 
ter,” PIDWNN, Sept. Borpue, Vulg. torrens botri) was 
merely the Hebrew way of appropriating the ancient 
name derived from that hero into the language of the 
conquerors, consistently with the paronomastic turns 
so much in favor at that time, and with a practice 
traces of which are deemed to appear elsewhere ; but it 
is more probable that the same reason which led the 
Israelites to apply to the valley such a designation, 
had operated also among the original possessors of the 
soil. In that c:se the Amoritish chieftain may have 
been so called (that dialect being doubtless akin to the 
Heb.) from his fertile region. From the terms of two 
of the notices of this transaction (Num. xxxii, 9; Deut. 
i, 24), it might be inferred that Eshcol was the farthest 
point to which the spies penetrated; but this would 
contradict the express statement of Num. xiii, 21, 
that they went as far northward as Rehob. They 
must, therefore, either have carried the bunch of 
grapes this whole distance and back, or, as is more 
likely, they cut it on their return. From the context 
(Num. xiii, 22), the valley in question seems to have 
been in the vicinity of Hebron. Accordingly, the val- 
ley through which lies the commencement of the road 
from Hebron to Jerusalem is traditionally indicated 
as that of Eshcol. This valley is now full of vine- 


| yards and olive-yards, the former chiefly in the val- 


ley itself, the latter up the sides of the inclosing hills. 
**These vineyards are still very fine, and produce the 
finest and largest grapes in all the country” (Robinson, 
Researches, i, 317). Eusebius, however (Onomast. s. v. 
dapayé PBodrpvoc), places it, with some hesitation, at 
Gophna, 15 miles north of Jerusalem, on the Neapolis 
road. By Jerome it is given as north of Hebron, on 
the road to Bethsur (£pitaph. Paulw). The Jewish 
traveller Ha-Parchi speaks of it as north of the moun- 
tain on which the (ancient) city of Hebron stood (Ben- 
jamin of Tudela, ed. Asher, ii, 437); and here the name 
has apparently been observed still attached to a spring 
of remarkably fine water called ’Ain-Hskali, in a valley 
which crosses the vale of Hebron north-east and south- 
west, and about two miles north of the town (Van de 
Velde, Narrative, ii, 64). Dr. Rosen, however, still 
more recently, wiites the name as Ain el-Rashkula 
(Zettschr. d. morgent. Gesellsch. 1858, p. 481). 
Esh’ean [some L’shedn] (Heb. Eshan’, \SUN, a 
prop; Sept. ’Eoay v. r. Youa, Vulg. Hsaan), a city in 
the mountains of Judah, mentioned between Dumah 
and Janum (Josh. xv, 52), situated in the group west 
by south of Hebron (Keil, Comment. in loc.). Van de 
Velde thinks (Memoir, p. 310, 311) the place may be 
the same as Ashan (q. v.); but this is inadmissible, 
partly because of the difference in the name (j>), and 
partly because the only Ashan mentioned in Scripture 
jay in the lew country (Josh. xv, 42; comp. ver. 33), 
while Eshean is expressly placed in the hill country 
of Judah (ver. 48, 52). To escape this last and fatal 
objection, Van de Velde follows Von Raumer (Palast. 
p. 173) in supposing two Ashans, one in the mountains 
of Judah, and the other in the southern plain of Pales- 
tine, belonging to Simeon; but that the Ashan of Ju- 
dah and that of Simeon were one and the same, is evi- 
dent from comparing Josh. xv, 42 and xix, 9, where 
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Ether appears as in the vicinity of both, and Josh. xix, 
7 with 1 Chron. iv, 32, where the same is the case with 
Ain-Rimmon. Still, although Eshean cannot thus be 
identified with the Chor-ashan of 1 Sam. xxx, 30, we 
may perhaps adopt Van de Velde’s location of the 
former at the ruins of Khursa (Robinson’s Eesearches, 
iii, Append. p. 116), not far south-west of Hebron 
(Stewart, Tent, p. 224). 

E’shek (Heb. id. PUY, oppression; Sept. "Eoe\ex 
y.r.’AofA, Vulg. Esec), brother of Azel (q. v.), a Ben- 
jamite, one of the late descendants of king Saul; he 
was the father of several sons, among them Ulam, the 
founder of a large and noted family of archers, lit. 
“<treaders of the bow’’ (1 Chron. viii, 39), B.C. ante 
588. They are omitted in the parallel list of 1 Chron. 
ix, 35-44. 

Eshel. See TAmMAniskK. 

Esh’kalonite (Heb. collect. with the art. ha-Esh- 
keloni’, “svopuUNn, Sept. 6’Ackadwyvirne, Vulg. Asca- 
lonite, A. V. ‘‘ the Eshkalonites’’), the patrial designa- 
tion (Josh. xiii, 3) of the inhabitants of ASHKELON 
(q. v.). ; 

Esh’ta6l (Heb. Eshtaol’, >1NMN [but defect- 
ively DMUN in Judg. xiii, 25; xviii, 2, 8, 11], ac- 
cording to Fiirst, narrow pass, but Gesenius suggests 
perhaps petition ; Sept. AoSawd y. x. [in Judg. xiii, 5] 
*EoSadd, Vulg. Esthaol or [in Josh. xv, 33] Lstaol), a 
town in the low country of Judah, the Shephelah or 
plain of Philistia. It is the first ofthe first group of 
cities in that district (Josh. xy, 33) enumerated with 
Zoreah (Heb. Zareah), or Zorah, in company with 
which it is commonly mentioned. Zorah and Eshtaol 
were two of the towns allotted to the tribe of Dan out 
of Judah (Josh. xix, 41). Between them, and behind 
Kirjath-jearim, was situated Mahaneh-Dan, the camp 


or stronghold which formed the head-quarters of that | 


little community during their constant encounters with 
the Philistines. Eshtaol was one of the great strong- 
holds of the Danites, and its inhabitants, with those 
of Zorah, were noted for their daring. See Dan. The 
600 men who captured and colonized Laish were na- 
tives of these two towns (Judg. xviii). Here, among 
the old warriors of the tribe, Samson spent his boy- 
hood, and experienced the first impulses of the Spirit 
of Jehovah; and hither, after his last exploit, his 
mangled body was brought, up the long slopes of the 
western hills to its last rest in the burying-place of 
Manoah his father (Judg. xiii, 25; xvi, 31; xviii, 2, 8, 
11,12). In the genealogical records of 1 Chron. the 
relationship between Eshtaol, Zareah, and Kirjath- 
jearim is still maintained (1 Chron. ii, 53). In the 
Onomasticon of Eusebius and Jerome (s. y. ’AcSawA 
and ’EoSaov\), Eshtaol is twice mentioned—(1) as As- 
taol of Judah, described as then existing between Azo- 
tus and Ascalon under the name of Astho (AoSw); 
(2) as Hsthaul of Dan, ten miles north of Eleutheropo- 
lis. The latter position is quite in accordance with 
the indications of the Bible. It is connected with 
Zorah, Zanoah, and Bethshemesh (Josh. xv, 33; xix, 
41); and as these three places have been identified, 
we may conclude that Eshtaol was situated close to 
the foot of the mountains of Judah, and in or near 
wady Surir. Schwarz (Palest. p.102) mentions a vil- 
lage named Stual, west of Zorah, but, apart from the 
fact that this is corroborated by no other traveller and 
by no map, the situation is too far west to be ‘* behind 
Kirjath-jearim”’ if the latter be Kuryet el-Enab. The 
village marked on the maps of Robinson and Van de 
Velde, as Yeshwva, and alluded to by the former (Re- 
searches, new ed., ili, 154, who states that the name is 
pronounced Hshwa), is nearer the requisite position. 
Yeshua lies at the eastern extremity of the broad val- 
Jey which runs up among the hills between Zorah and 
Bethshemesh. The mountains rise steep and rugged 
immediately behind it, but the village is encompassed 
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by fruitful fields and orchards. Zorah occupies the 
top of a conical hill searcely two miles westward, and 
a lower ridge connects the hill with the mountains at 
Yeshua. Upon that ridge the permanent camp, or 
gathering-place of Dan (Judg. xiii, 25) was probably 
fixed (Robinson, Later Res. p. 153 sq.).—Kitto, s. v.; 
Smith,s.v. See MAHANEH-DAN. 

Esh’taiilite [many Esh’taulite] (Heb. collect. with 
the art. ha-Eshtaili’, “DNEUNG, Sept. ot "EoSawiaior 
y.1. viol EoSadp,Vulg. Esthaolite, A.V. ‘the Eshtau- 
lites’”’), the designation of the inhabitants of Esuraou 


| (q. v.), who, with the Zareathites, were at a later pe- 


riod among the families of Kirjath-jearim (1 Chron. ii, 
53). 

Eshtemo’a [many Eshtem’oa] (Heb. Eshtemo’d, 
pvaMwn [but defectively MON in 1 Chron. ], obe- 
dience ; Sept. in Josh. xxi, 14 "EoSepw, in 1 Sam. ’Eo- 
Sué, in 1 Chron. iy, 17, 19 "EoSawwy v. r. "EoSepov 
and EoSnpwrn, in 1 Chron. vi, 57 [42] “EoSapo v. rv. 
"Eorapo ; Vulg. Esthamo, but Estemo in Josh., and 
Esthemo in 1 Chron. vi) or Esh’temoh (Heb. Eshie- 
moh’, Mia, by an interchange of final gutturals, 
Josh. xy, 50; Sept. "EoSeuw, Vulg. Istemo), a town of 
Judah, in the mountains; mentioned between Jattir 
and Holon (Josh. xxi, 14; 1 Chron. vi, 57), and be- 
tween Anab and Anim (Josh. xv, 50). With its 
“suburbs” Eshtemoa was allotted to the priests (Josh. 
xxi, 14; 1 Chron. vi, 57), It was one of the places 
frequented by David and his followers during the long 
period of their wanderings; and to his friends there 
he sent presents of the spoil of the Amalekites (1 Sam. 
xxx, 28; comp. ver. 31). In the lists—half genea- 
logical, half topographical—of the deseendants of_Ju- 
dah, Eshtemoa occurs as haying been founded or re- 
built by an Ezrahite called Ishbah (1 Chron. iy, 17) 
(q. v.), perhaps the same with Naham of ver. 19 [see 
MERED ], where the place has the dubious epithet of 
‘¢Maachathite’’ (q. v.). Others, however, regard the 
Eshtemoa there named as a person from Maachah, 
Eusebius and Jerome simply mention the place as ‘‘a 
very large village’’ in the Daroma, in the province 
of Eleutheropolis (Qnomast. s. v. "EoSepc, Esthemo). 
There is little doubt that it has been discovered by Dr. 
Robinson at Semw’a, a village seven or eight miles 
south of Hebron, on the great road from el-Milh, con- 
taining considerable ancient remains, and in the neigh- 
borhood of other villages still bearing the names of its 
companions in the list of Josh. xv: Debir, Socoh, Jat- 
tir, etc., and itself the last inhabited place toward the 
desert (Researches, ii, 194; comp. Schwarz, Palest. p. 
105). It is a considerable village, situated on a low 
hill, with broad valleys round about; not susceptible 
of much tillage, but full of flocks and herds all in fine 
order. In several places there are remains of walls 
built of very large stones, bevelled, but left rough in 
the middle, several of them more than ten feet in 
length. There are the ruins ofa castle at this place, 
with one tower tolerably perfect, but it is probably of 
Saracenic origin (Robinson, Researches, ii, 627; Wil- 
son, Lands of Bible, i, 355). A city Shema is also men- 
tioned in the south of Judah (Josh. xv, 26); too far 
south, however, to correspond to Semua. 

Es’hton (Heb. Eshton’, j7 MUN, according to Ge- 
senius wrortous, according to Fiirst careless ; Sept. ’Ac- 
caswy, Vulg. Esthon), a son of Mehir, and grandson 
of Chelub, of the tribe of Judah (1 Chron.iv,11). B.C. 
ante 1618. Among his four sons and one grandson 
enumerated (ver. 12) as “the men of Recah,’ two 


(Beth-rapha and Ir-nahash) seem, however, to be rath- 
er names of places. 


Eskridge, VERNON, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church (South), was born in Westmoreland 
County, Va., Oct. 26, 1803. His early education was 
neglected, and on this account he hesitated to enter 
the ministry, to which he felt strong leanings; but on 
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the death of his young wife and child he hesitated no 
longer, and in 1827 he began to preach as an itinerant 
minister. In this service he labored faithfully until 
1837, when ill health compelled him to retire from the 
itineracy, though he still preached diligently as his 
health would allow. In 1851 he was appointed chap- 
lain in the U. 8. Navy, and during his service in the 
Cumberland in 1852 some twenty were converted, in- 
cluding captain Upshur. On his return to Portsmouth, 
Va., the yellow fever was raging there. He devoted 
himself night and day to the service of the sick, and 
on Sept. 4, 1855, he was taken with the disease, and 
died Sept. 11.—Sprague, Annals, vii, 735. 


Bs/li (CEoXt y.r. EoNe), son of Naggai and father 
of Naum, of the maternal ancestors of Christ after the 
exile (Luke iii, 25); apparently identical with Ex1or- 
NAI, the son of Meariah and father of Johanan (1 
Chron. iii, 23,24). “See GrnEALoGy (or Curist). 


Esné, Esna, or Esneh, “the hieroglyphic Sen, 
and the Greek ZLatopolis or Lattinpolis—the city 
of the latus fish or Latus nobilis, from the fish there 
worshipped—is a small and badly-built town of Upper 
Egypt, and is situated on the left bank of the Nile, in 
lat. 25° 15’ N. The central portion of Esne has edi- 
fices of colored brick. It contains about 4000 inhabi- 
tants, of whom 1500 are Copts, and has some manufac- 
tories of blue cotton and pottery. There are famous 
ruins at Esne, which consist of a sandstone temple, 
with a portico of four rows of six columns, which ap- 
pears to have been founded by Thothmes III, whose 
name is seen on the jambs of a door. The temple, 
however, seems to have been restored or principally 
constructed by Ptolemy Euergetes (B.C. 246-222), and 
the pronaos was erected in the reign of the emperor 
Claudius (A.D. 41-54), and completed in that of Ves- 
pasian. The interior is of the date of Trajan, the An- 
tonines, and Geta, whose name, erased or replaced by | 
that of Caracalla, is there found. The great temple 
was dedicated to Chnumis, Satis, and Har-Hek. It 
has a zodiac like that of Denderah, formerly thought | 
to be of the most remote antiquity, but now known to 
be no older than the Romans. A smaller temple with 
a zodiac, erected in the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes, 
formerly stood at E’Deyr, 24 miles north of Esne, but 
it has been destroyed. At Esne is also a stone quay, 
bearing the names of M. Aurelius. This city was the 
capital of a nome, and the coins struck in it in the 
reign of Hadrian (A.D. 127-128) represent the fish la- 
tus. See Champollion, Not. Descrip. p. 283; Wilkinson, 
Mod. Egypt. ii, 268; Tochon @’ Annecy, Meduailles.”’— 
Chambers, Encyclopedia, 8. v- 

Esnig (or Esnae, Eznic, Eznac), one of the 
most prominent men of the Armenian Church. He 
was born in 397, at Gochp or Golp, a place near 
Mount Ararat, and was one of the pupils of the pa- 
triarch Isaak and of Saint Mesrop. As he was ac- 
quainted with the Syrian language, he was sent in 
425, together with Joseph of Palin, to Edessa, in order 
to translate the writings of the Syrian Church fathers 
into Armenian. After finishing this work they went 
to Constantinople, learned the Greek language, and 
began the translation of Greek works. On returning 
home in 431 they took with them many writings of 
Greek fathers, the acts of the synods of Nice and Eph- 
esus, and a correct copy of the Alexandrine version. | 
From the latter the Armenian version of the Bible, in 
which Esnig co-operated, was made. Many other the- 
ological works were translated by him, and he is one 
of the six learned Armenians to whom the honorary 
title ‘‘Targmanitschk” (translators) was given. In 
449 Esnig was present at the national synod of Arta- 
chad,.which replied to the Persian king’s demand upon 
the Armenians to embrace the doctrine of Zoroaster. 
He died about 478, as bishop of Bagrewand. Besides 
the numerous translations of foreign works, Esnig | 
wrote an original work against heresies. It is divided 
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into four books, of which the first is directed against 
the pagans, the second against the Parsees, the third 
against the Greek philosophers, and the fourth against 
the Marcionites and Manicheans. This work contains 
some valuable information on the Parsees and on the 
system of Marcion which is not known from any other 
source. It has been published at Smyrna (1762) and 
at Venice (1826), and a French translation has ap- 
peared by Le Vaillant de Florival (Refutation des dif- 
JSerent Sectes des paiens, Paris, 1853. Parts of it have 
been translated into German by Neumann (in Hermes, 
vol. xxxiii, and in Zeitschrift fur histor. Theolog. 1834) 
and by Dr. Windischmann (Bayrische Annalen, 1834), 
and into Latin by Dr. Petermann (in his grammat. ling. 
Armen. p. 44-48). A Latin translation of the whole 
work was promised by the distinguished Orientalist, 
Dr. Windischmann, but it has never appeared. An 
appendix to the Venice edition contains a ‘collection 
of sentences drawn from the Greek fathers, and in par- 
ticular from St. Nilus.’’ In point of style, Esnig is 
counted among the classics of Armenian literature.— 
Herzog, Real-Encyklop. iv, 163; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Gen. xvi, 886; Wetzer u. Welte, Kirchen-Lez. iii, 711; 
Neumann, Versuch einer Gesch. der armen. Lit. (Tub. 
1841), (A.J.8.) 

Eso’ra (properly Hsora, Alowpa, Vulg. omits), a 
place fortified by the Jews on the approach of the As- 
syrian army under Holofernes (Judithiv, 4). The name 
may be the representative of the Hebrew word Hazor 
or Zora (Simonis, Onom. N. T. p. 19). The Syriac 
reading (Bethchorn) suggests BeTH-HORON, which is 
not impossibie. 

Esoteric (Greek éowreouxdc), scientific as opposed 
to popular; applied, especially with regard to the an- 
cient mysteries, to doctrines taught only to the initia- 
ted, as distinguished from exoteric (cw, without) doc- 
trines, which could be taught to the vulgar and unin- 
itiated. ‘The philosophy of the Pythagoreans, like 
that of the other sects, was divided into the cxoteric 
and the esoteric; the open, taught to all; and the se- 
cret, taught to a select number” (Warburton, Dev. Leg. 
bk. ii, note BB). “ According to Origen, Aulus Gel- 
lius, Porphyry, and Jamblichus, the distinction of eso- 
teric and exoteric among the Pythagoreans was applied 
to the disciples, according to the degree of initiation 
to which they had attained, being fully admitted into 
the society, or being merely postulants (Ritter, Hist. 
Philos., French transl., i, 248). Plato is said to have 
had doctrines which he taught publicly to all, and oth- 
er doctrines which he taught only to a few, in secret. 
There is no allusion to such a distinction of doctrines 
in the writings of Plato. Aristotle (Physica, iv, 2) 
speaks of opinions of Plato which were not written. 
But it does not follow that these were secret. Aristo- 
tle himself frequently speaks of some of his writings 
as exoteric, and others as acroamatic or esoteric. The 
former treat of the same subjects as the latter, but in 
a popular and elementary way, while the esoteric are 
more scientific in their form and matter (Ravaisson, 


| Essai sur la Metaph. d Aristote, t. i, c.i; Tucker, Light 


of Nature, vol. ii. ch. ii).’—Fleming, Vocabulary of 
Philosophy, s.v. 

Espen, Zecur Bernwarp VAN, one of the most 
celebrated writers on the ecclesiastical law in the 18th 
century, was born at Louvain July 9, 1646, He stud- 
ied theology and philosophy at the university of his 
native city, and after having been ordained priest in 
1673, he was two years later made Doctor Juris (doc- 
tor of law), and appointed professor of canonical law 
at the Collegium Adrianum at the University. He 
lived very retired, devoting his whole time to study ; 
but such became soon his reputation that he was 
consulted by a number of princes, bishops, tribunals, 
and learned corporations. Many of his opinions, how- 
ever, particularly on the Congregation of the Index, 
on dispensations, immunities, exemptions, the royal 
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placet, and the appeal from the ecclesiastical to civil 
power, were not favorable to the pretensions of the 
popes, and in 1704 and 1734 all his works were put 
on the Index. His defense of the consecration of a 
Jansenist archbishop at Utrecht caused in 1728 his sus- 
pension from all priestly functions, as well as from 
his chair at the University. All demands made upon 
him by the archbishop of Malines to revoke his opin- 
ions he firmly refused. He fled to Amersfort, a common 
refuge of Jansenist exiles, where he died Oct. 2, 1728, 
at the advanced age of $2 years. Van Espen is univer- 
sally classed among the ablest writers on ecclesiastical 
law, and even pope Benedict did not withhold a recog- 
nition of his ability. The best edition of his works is 
the one published by Baren (Jus Ecclesiasticum Uni- 
versum, 5 vols. Louvain, 1753-65 ; also Cologne, 1777, 5 
vols.; Mentz, 1791, 3 vols.). An abstract of this work 
was published by Oberhauser (Augsburg, 1782; Cilli, 
1791).—Wetzer u. Welte, Kirch.-Lez. iii, 711; Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Génér, xvi, 410; Herzog, Real-Encyhl. iv, 
164; G. du Pac de Bellegarde, Vie de Van Espen (Lou- 
vain, 1767). (A.J.S8.) 

Espousals. 1. Among the Jews this was the cer- 
emony of betrothing, or coming under obligation for 
the purpose of marriage, and was a mutual agreement 
between the parties which usually preceded the mar- 
riage some time. The espousals frequently took place 


years before the parties were married. See Berrorn- | 


AL; MARRIAGE. 

2. In the early Christian Church espousals differed 
from marriage. The two terms are in early writers 
sponsalia and nuptie. Certain preliminaries were nec- 
essary before persons could complete a marriage: 
they consisted in a mutual contract or agreement be- 
tween the parties concerning their marriage to be per- 
formed within a certain limited time, which contract 
was confirmed by certain gifts or donations, called ar 
rhe or arrhabones, the earnest of marriage; as also by 
aring, a kiss, a dowry, a writing or instrument of dow- 
ry, with a sufficient number of witnesses to attest it. 


confirmed by Diocletian, and inserted by Justinian in 
his code. 
for the man to bestow presents on the woman: these 
were sometimes called sponsalia, espousals, and some- 
times sponsalitée donationes, espousal-gifts, or arrhe 
and pignora, pledges of future marriage, because the 
giving and receiving them was a confirmation of the 
contract. These donations were publicly recorded. 
The ring was then presented to the woman as a fur- 
ther confirmation of the contract, and does not appear 
to have been given in the actual solemnization of 
marriage. Bingham, in proof of this, quotes the words 
of pope Nicholas I, and also refers to Ambrose and 
Tertullian. The origin of the marriage-ring has been 
traced to the tenth century, and is supposed to have 
been introduced in imitation of the ring worn by bish- 
ops. Isidorus Hispalensis refers to the marriage-ring 
in this language: Quod autem in nuptiis annulus & 
sponso sponse datur, id fit vel propter mutue dilectionis 
signum, vel propter id magis, ut hoc pignore corda eorum 
jungantur ; unde et quarto digito annulus inseritur, ideo 
quod vena quedam (ut fertur) sanguinis ad cor usque 
perveniat: ‘The reason why a ring is given by the 
bridegroom to the bride is either as a mark of mutual 
love, or rather a pledge of the union of their hearts ; 
and the reason for its being placed on the fourth fin- 
ger is because a certain vein (as it is said) reaches 
thence to the heart.’’ The kiss was solemnly given, 
with the joining together of the hands of the betrothed. 
The dowry settled upon the woman was by a stipula- 
tion made in writing, or by public instruments under 
hand and seal. Chosen witnesses were present, the 
friends of each party, and their number was generally 
ten. Occasionally a ministerial benediction was used 
in espousals as well as in marriage. See Marriace. 


When the contract was made, it was usual | 
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| near Halberstadt. 
The free consent of parties contracting marriage was | 
declared necessary by the old Roman law, which was | 
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—Farrar, Eccles. Dict. s.v.; Bingham, Orig. Eccles. bk. 
xxii, ch. iii; Procter, On Commun Prayer, p. 401. 

Espouse (properly (O78, aras’, 2 Sam. iii, 14, to 
betroth, as elsewhere rendered; pynorevopar, Matt. i, 
18; Luke i, 27; ii, 5; less correctly for MENM, cha- 
thunnah’, Cant. iii, 11, nuptials; M5522, keluloth’, Jer. 
ii, 2, the bridal state, i. e. condition of a bride before 
marriage; dop6Zopat,2 Cor. xi, 2, to cause to be married, 
i. e. negotiate the match). Espousal was a ceremony of 
betrothing, or coming under obligation for the purpose 
of marriage, and was a mutual agreement between the 
two parties which usually preceded the marriage some 
considerable time. See MArriace. The reader will 
do well carefully to attend to the distinction between 
espousals and marriage, as espousals in the East are 
frequently contracted years before the parties are mar- 
ried, and sometimes in very early youth. This custom 
is alluded to figuratively, as between God and his peo- 
ple (Jer. ii, 2), to whom he was a husband (xxi, 32), and 
the apostle says he acted as a kind of assistant (pro- 
nuba) on such an occasion: ‘‘ I haye espoused you to 
Christ” (2 Cor. xi, 2); have drawn up the writings, 
settled the agreements, given pledges, etc., of your 
union (compare Isa. liv, 5; Matt. xxv, 6; Rey. xix). 
See BerTROTH. 

Es’ril (Eopid v. r. EZoi\, Vulg. omits), one of the 
Israelites, “‘ sons of Ozora,” who divorced his Gentile 
wife after the exile (1 Esd. ix, 34); corresponding in 
position with the SHARAI (q. vy.) of the Hebrew text 
(Ezra x, 40), although the form is confused with that 
of Azaelus=Azareel following it. 

Es’rom (Eso v. r. Esowy), a Grecized form 
(Matt. i, 3; Luke iii, 35) of the name of HezRon (q. 
y.), the grandson of Judah (1 Chron. ii, 5). 

Ess, Karl van, a Roman Catholic theologian of 
Germany, was born at Warburg, in Westphalia, Sept. 
25,1770. He entered the Benedictine order in 1788, 
and in 1801 became prior of the Abbey of Huysburg, 
Together with his cousin, Leander 
van Ess (q. y.), he published a German translation of 
the Bible (Brunswick, 1807, and a great many editions 
since), which had an immense circulation until it was 
forbidden by the pope. Being appointed in 1811, by 
the bishop of Paderborn, episcopal commissary, he 
abandoned his liberal views. He wrote a brief history 
of religion (Entwurf einer kurzen Geschichte der Relig- 
ion, Halberstadt, 1817), which called forth several re- 
plies. He died Oct. 22, 1824.—Herzog, Real-Encykl. 
xix, 488. (A.J.8.) 

Ess, Leander van, a Roman Catholic theologian 
of Germany, and cousin of the preceding one, was born 
as Warburg, in Westphalia, Feb. 15,1772. Atan early 
age he entered the Benedictine abbey of Marienmiin- 
ster, in the diocese of Paderborn. In 1813 he was 
appointed pastor at Marburg, and extraordinary pro- 
fessor at the university of that city ; and later he also 
became assistant director of the normal school. No 
priest in the Roman Catholic Church of the 19th century 
showed so great a zeal for the circulation of the Bible 
as Leander van Ess. Aided by his cousin Karl (q. y.), 
he prepared a German translation of the New Tes- 
tament, and enlisted the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety in its circulation. A translation of the Old Tes- 
tament he published in 1819 (Nuremberg). He also 
published an edition of the Vulgate (1822), and an edi- 
tion of the Greek New Testament cut from the Vatican 
manuscript (1824). The pope was highly indignant at 
his undertaking, and on this occasion issued one of the 
notorious papal bulls against Bible societies. Karl van 
Ess timidly receded from his liberal position, but Lean- 
der bravely maintained it. He resigned his offices at 
Marburg, and devoted his time chiefly to a literary de- 
fence of his efforts in circulating the Bible. He com- 
piled, to encourage Roman Catholic readers of the Bi- 
ble, ‘a selection from the works of Church fathers and 
other great Catholic writers concerning the necessary 
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and useful reading of the Bible” (A usziige aus den heil. 
Vatern, etc., Leips. 1808); a Latin treatise on the au- 
thority of the original text of the Bible as compared 
with the Vulgate (Pragmatica doctorum Catholicorum 
Tridentini circa Vulgatum decreti sensum testantium his- 
toria, Salzburg, 1816; in German, Tub. 1824) ; and sey- 
eral other works, urging a frequent reading of the Bi- 
ble by the people (Was war die Bible der ersten Chris- 
ten? 1816; Gedanken iiber Bibel u. Bibellesen, 1816; Die 
Bible nicht ein Buch nur fir Priester, 1818). He also 
wrote a book in defence of marriages between Protes- 
tants and Roman Catholics (Rechtfertigung der gemischt. 
hen, 1821). He died Oct. 13, 1847. His very valu- 
able library, rich in manuscripts and incunables, was 
purchased by the Union Theological Seminary in New 
York.—Herzog, Real-Encykl. xix, 489. (A.J.S.) 


Essence (essentia, from essens, the old participle of 
esse, to be), a term in philosophy corresponding to od- 
cia in Greek, and sometimes to nature, sometimes to 
being or substance in English. Augustine (De Civ. Dei, 
xii, 11) derives it as follows: ‘‘ Sicut ab eo quod est sa- 
pere, vocatur sapientia; sic ab eo quod est esse, vocatur 
essentia.’’ Chauvin (Lex. Phil.) gives the definition, 
“ Totum tllud per quod res est, et est id quod est.” Locke 
(Essay, bk. iii, chap. iii, § 15) says: ‘‘ Essence may be 
taken for the very being of anything, whereby it is 
what it is.’ Locke distinguishes the real and the 
nominal essence. ‘‘The nominal essence depends upon 
the real essence; thus the nomznal essence of gold is 
that complex idea which the word ‘ gold’ represents, 
viz. ‘a body yellow, heavy, malleable, fusible, and 
fixed ;’ but its real essence is the constitution of its 
insensible parts, on which these qualities and all its 
other properties depend, which is wholly unknown to 
us. The essence of things is made up of that common 
nature wherein it is founded, and of that distinctive 
nature by whichit isformed. This latter is commonly 
understood when we speak of the formality, or forma- 
lis ratio (the formal consideration) of things; and it is 
looked upon as being more peculiarly the essence of 
things, though it is certain that a triangle is as truly 
made up in part of figure, its common nature, as of 
the three lines and angles which are distinctive and 
peculiar to it’? (Fleming, Vocab. of Philosophy, s. v.). 

With regard to the Trinity, the Greek writers (Atha- 
nasius and others) distinguish ovoia (essentia, substan- 
tia), which denotes what is common to the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit, from irdaracice (persona), 
which denotes what is individual, distinctive, and pe- 
culiar to the three in one. Shedd (Mstory of Doc- 
trine, ii, 363) distinguishes the various scholastic terms 
carefully, and says of ovcia, or essence, that it ‘*de- 
notes that which is common to Father, Son, and Spirit. 
It denominates the substance, or constitutional being 
of the Deity, which is possessed alike and equally by 
each of the personal distinctions. The essence is in its 
own nature one and indivisible, and hence the state- 
ment in the creed respecting it affirms simple unity, 
and warns against separation and division. The terms 
‘generation’ and ‘procession’ do not apply to it.” 
McCosh discusses the term and its uses in his Jntawtions 
of the Mind (1866, 8vo, p. 152). 

Essénes (Eoonvoi, Josephus generally ; Essent, 
Pliny) or Ess#ans (‘Eooaio., Josephus, War, 1, 3, 5, 
etc.; Philo), a Jewish sect of mystico-ascetics, which 
combined foreign elements, especially Oriental and 
Greek, with Jewish doctrines, and with certain pecu- 
liar views and practices of their own. They rejected 
most of the Jewish sacrifices, and made their fellow- 
ship an exclusive one. 

I. Signification of the Name.—This has been very 
variously explained, as follows: 1. Philo (Quod omnis 
prob. lib. § 12) derives it from the Greek datoe, holy. 
2. Josephus, according to Jost (Geschichte d. Juden- 
thums, i, 207), seems either to derive it from the Chal- 
dee NWN, to be quiet, to be mysterious, because he ren- 
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ders yun, the high-priest’s breastplate, for which the 
Sept. has Noyeioy, by éoojy, or directly from jon, in 
the sense of Noyeioy or AMby.ov, endowed with the gift of 
prophecy. 3. Epiphanius (Her, xix) takes it to be 
the Hebrew }90M=orrBapdy yévoe, the stout race. 4, 
Suidas (s. v.) and Hilgenfeld (Die jid. Apokal. p. 278) 
make it out to be the Aramaic form 7774 =Jewpyrucol, 
seers, and the latter maintains that this name was giv- 
en to the sect because they pretended to see visions 
and to prophesy. 5. Josippon ben-Gorion (lib. iv, § 6, 
7, p. 274 and 278, ed, Breithaupt) takes it for the Heb. 
TOM, the pious, the puritans. 6. De Rossi (feor En- 
aim, ¢. iii), Gfrérer (Philo, ii, 341), Dihne (Ersch und 
Gruber’s Encyklop. s. v.), Nork (Real-Worterbuch, s. 
v.), Herzfeld (Geschichte de V. Israel, ii, 395), and oth- 
ers, insist that it is the Aramaic NUON =Sepameurifec, 
physician, and that this name was given to them be- 
cause of the spiritual or physical cures they performed. 
7. Aboth R. Nathan (c. xxxvi), and a writer in Jost’s 
Annalen (i, 145), derive it from muy, to do, to perform ; 
the latter says that it is the Aramaic from N37, and 
that they were so called because of their endeavors to 
perform the law. 8. Rappaport (Zrech Millin, p. 41) 
says that it is the Greek icoc, an associate, a fellow of ~ 
the fraternity. 9. Frankel (Zeitschrift, 1846, p. 449 
sq.) and others think that it is the Hebrew expression 
DB SAIN, the retired. 10. Ewald (Geschichte d.V. Israel, 
iv, 420) is sure that it is the Rabbinic 431, servant (of 
God), and that the name was given to them because 
it was their only desire to be Yepamevrai Seov. 11. 
Gritz (Geschichte d. Juden. iii, 525) will have it that 
it is from the Aramaic NNO, to bathe, with Aleph 
prosthetic, and that it is the shorter form for wae) 
Nps =n “nw 25350, ueooBarriarai, hemerobap- 
tists, a name given to this sect because they baptized 
themselves early in the morning. 12. Dr. Low (Ben 
Chananja, 1,352) never doubts but that they were called 
Essenes after their founder, whose name he tells us was 
“wW", or Jesse, the disciple of Joshua b. Perachja. 13. 
Others, again, say that it alludes to Jesse, the father of 
David. 14. Others, again, submit that it is derived 
from the town Essa, or the place Vadi Ossis (compare 
Ewald, Geschichie d.V. I, iv, 420). 15. Dr. Adler (Volks- 
lehrer, vi, 50), again, derives it from the Hebrew 10%, 
to bind together, to assoctute, and says that they were 
called B"7DN, because they united together to keep 
the law. 16. Dr. Cohn suggests the Chaldee root Vw, 
to be strong, and that they were called "2"W> because 
of their strength of mind to endure sufferings and to 
subdue their passions (Frankel’s Mfonatsch. vii, 272). 
17. Oppenheim thinks that it may be the form j"42, 
and stands for BIpPN nano sry or NID srw 
NOM, observers of the laws of purity and holiness (ib.). 
18. Jellinek (Ben Chananja, iv, 374), again, derives it 
from the Hebrew xh, sinus, TepiZwjia, alluding to the 
"52D mentioned in the Talmud (Bechoroth, 30, a), i. 
e. the apron which the Essenes wore. 19, Others, again, 
derive it from a supposed forin N7O%7, in the sense of 
pious, because it connects the Essenes with the Chusi- 
dim, from which they are thought to have originated. 
See AssIDANS. 

{I. Tenets and Practices. —The cardinal doctrine 
of this sect was the sacredness of the inspired law of 
God. To this they adhered with such tenacity that 
they were led thereby to pay the greatest homage to 
Moses the lawgiver, and to consider blasphemy of his 
name a capital offence. They believed that to obey 
diligently the commandments of the Lord, to lead a 
pure and holy life, to mortify the flesh and the lusts 


thereof, and to be meek and lowly in spirit, would 
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bring them in closer communion with their Creator, 
and make them the temples of the Holy Ghost, when 
they would be able to prophesy and perform miracles, 
and, like Elias, be ultimately the forerunners of the 
Messiah. This last stage of perfection, however, could 
only be attained by gradual growth in holiness, and 
by advancement from one degree to another. Thus, 
when one was admitted a member of this order, and 
had obtained the 1°77 =epiGwpa, apron, which, from 
its being used to dry one’s self with after the baptisms, 
was the symbol of purity, he attained, 1. To the state of 
outward or bodily purity by baptisms (FN87372 NAAT 
nip mab), From bodily purity he progressed to 
that stage which imposed abstinence from connubial 
intercourse (MWD 2355 ARI MNP). 8. From 
this stage, again, he attained to that of inwerd or spir- 
itual purity (AND I> ANI. MwA). 4. From 
this stage, again, he advanced to that which required 
the banishing of all anger and malice, and the cultiva- 
tion of a meek and lowly spirit Gua) m9 74ND 
mis). 5. Thence he advanced to the stage of holi- 
ness (MTOM 5 HN TP). 6. Thence, again, 
he advanced to that wherein he was fit to be the 

* temple of the Holy Spirit, anfl to prophesy (MI370M 
pm s555 ANI). 7. Thence, again, he advanced 
to that state when he could perform miraculous cures 
and raise the dead (a‘nnn cine WIP M14); and, 8. 
Attained finally to the position of Elias, the forerunner 
of the Messiah (1995X 95 aH). Comp. Jeru- 
salem Talmud, Sabbath, c. i; Shekalim, c. iii; Bably, 
Aboda Zara, xx, 6; Midrash Rabba, Shir Hashirim, 
init.; and Ben Chananja, iv, 374. 

As contact with any one who did not practise their 
self-imposed Levitical laws of purity, or with anything 
belonging to such a one, rendered them impure, the 
Kssenes were, in the course of time, obliged to with- 
draw altozether from general society, to form a sepa- 
rate community, and live apart from the world. Their 
manner of life and practices were most simple and self- 
denying. They chiefly occupied themselves with till- 
ing the ground, tending flocks, rearing bees, and mak- 
ing the articles of fool and dress required by the com- 
munity (as it was contrary to their laws of Levitical 
purity to get anything from one who did not belong to 
the society), as well as with healing the sick, and study- 
ing the mysteries of nature and revelation. Whatever 
they possessed was deposited in the general treasury, 
of which there were appointed by the whole fraternity 
several minagers, who supplied therefrom the wants 
of every one, so that they had all things in common; 
hence there were no distinctions amongst them of rich 
and poor, or of masters and servants. They repro- 
bated slavery and war, and would not even manufac- 
ture martial instruments. They rose before the sun, 
and did not talk about any worldly matters till they 
had al assembled together and offered up their na- 
tional prayer for the renewal of the light of the day 
(V8? 7737), whereupon they dispersed to their 
respective engagements, according to the directions of 
the overszers, till the fifth hour, or eleven o’clock 
when the labor of the forenoon terminated, and all re- 
assembled, had a baptism in cold water, after which 
they put on their white garments, entered their refec- 
tory with as much religious solemnity as if it were the 
holy Temple, sat down together in mysterious silence 
to a common meal, which had the character of a sac- 
rament—and may be the reason why they did not offer 
sacrifices in the Temple—the baker placed before each 
one a little loaf of bread, and the cook a dish of the 
most simple food, the priest invoked God's blessing 
upon the repast, and concluded with thanks to the 
Bountiful Supplier of all our wants. This was the 
signal of their dismissal, when all withdrew, put off 
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their sacred garments, and resumed their several em- 
ployments till the evening, when they again partook 
of a common meal. Such was their manner of life 
during the week, On the Sabbath, which they ob- 
served with the utmost rigor, and on which they were 
more especially instructed in their distinctive ordi- 
nances, Philo tells us, “‘They frequent the sacred places 
which are called synagogues, and there they sit, ac- 
cording to their age, in classes, the younger sitting be- 
low the elder in becoming attire, and listening witk 
eager attention. Then one takes up the holy volume 
and reads it, whilst another of the most experienced 
ones expounds, omitting that which is not generally 
known; for they philosophize on most things in sym- 
bols, according to the ancient zeal” (Quod omnis prob. 
lib. sec. xii). The study of logic and metaphysics they 
regarded as injurious to a devotional life. They were 
governed by a president, who was chosen by the whole 
body, and who also acted as judge. In cases of trial, 
however, the majority of the community, or at least a 
hundred members of it, were required to constitute the 
tribunal, and the brother who walked disorderly was 
excommunicated, yet he was not regarded as an ene- 
my, but was admonished as a brother, and received 
back after due repentance. 

As has already been remarked, the Essenes gener- 
ally were celibates; their ranks had therefore to be 
recruited from the children of the Jewish community 
at large, whom they carefully trained for this holy 
and ascetic order. Previous to his final admission, the 
candidate for the order had to pass through a novitiate 
of two stages. Upon entering the first stage, which 
lasted twelve months, the novice (veoctvararoc) had 
to cast in all his possessions into the common treasury, 
and received a spade (oxaXic, awaptoy =727) to bury 
the excrement (compare Deut. xxiii, 12-15), an apron 
(wepifwpa=t74), used at the baptisms, and a white 
robe to put on at meals, which were the symbols of 
purity, and, though still an outsider, he had to observe 
some of the ascetic rules of the society. If, at the 
close of this stage, the community found that he had 
properly acquitted himself during the probationary 
year, the novice was then admitted into the second 
stage, which lasted two years. During this period he 
was admitted to a closer fellowship with the brother- 
hood, and shared in their lustral rites, but was still 
excluded from the common meals. Having passed 
satisfactorily through the second stage of probation, 
the novice was then fully received into the community 
(ele roy Oudov), When he bound himself by awful oaths 
(the only occasion on which they allowed swearing) 
‘that, in the first place, he will exercise piety towards 
God; and then that he will observe justice towards all 
men; and that he will do no harm to any one, either 
of his own accord or by the command of others ; that 
he will always hate the wicked, and help the right- 
eous; that he will ever be faithful to all men, espe- 
cially his rulers, for without God no one comes to be 
ruler, and that if he should be ruler himself he will 
never be overbearing, nor endeayor to outshine those 
he rules either in his garments or in finery; that he 
will always love truth, and convince and reproye 
those that lie; that he will keep his hand from steal- 
ing, and his soul clear from any unjust gain; that he 
will not conceal anything from the members of his so- 
ciety, nor communicate to any one their mysteries, not 
even if he should be forced to it at the hazard of his 
life; and, finally, that he will never deliver the doc- 
trines of the Essenes to any one in any other manner 
than he received them himself; that he will abstain 
from all species of robbery, and carefully preserve the 
books belonging to their sect and the names of the 
angels”’ (War, ii, 8,7). This last expression refers to 
the secrets connected with the Tetragrammaton (OW 
w71D7am7), and the other names of God and the angels 
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the mysteries connected with the cosmogony (MWD7 
MIWR7AA) which played so important a part both 
among the Essenes and the Cabbalists. 

III. Origin and Relationship to Judaism and Christi- 
anity.—The origin of this sect has been greatly mysti- 
fied by Philo and Josephus, who, being anxious to rep- 
resent their co-religionists to cultivated Greeks in a 
Hellenistic garb, made the Essenes resemble as much 
as possible the Ascetic, Pythagorean, Platonic, and 
other philosophers. It has been still more mystified 
by the account of Pliny, who tells us that this com- 
munity has prolonged its existence for thousands of 
ages (‘per seculorum millia—incredibile dictu—gens 
gterna est in qua nemo nascitur,’’ Hist, Nat. v, 15). 
Most modern writers have shaped their description of 
this community according to these accounts, supposing 
that the Essenes are neither mentioned in the N. T. 
nor in the ancient Jewish writings, and hence conclud- 
ing that the sect originated in Egypt or Greece, or in 
the philosophic systems of both countries. Hilgenfeld 
(Zeiis. fur wiss. Theol., 1867, i, art. vi) undertakes to 
show the historical connection of Essenism with Par- 
sism and Buddhism. Frankel seeks, from a number 
of passages in the Talmud and Midrashim, to show 
that Essenism is simpiy an order of Pharisaism, that 
both are sections of the Chasidim or Assidzans [see 
Cuasipi™], and that all these three orders are fre- 
quently spoken of under the same name. That the 
Essenes are an order of Pharisees is distinctly stated 
sin Aboth R. Nathan, c. xxxvii, where we are told that 
there are eight distinctions or orders among the Phar- 
isees, and that those Pharisees who live in celibacy are 
the Essenes (72NW>S INDIWN 5—en O74 
This will, moreover, be seen from a comparison of the 
following practices, which Josephus describes as pecul- 
iar characteristics of the Hssenes, with the practices of 
the Pharisees, as given in the Talmud and Midra- 

“shim: 

1. The Essenes had four classes of Levitical purity, 
which were so marked that a member of the upper 
class had to bathe himself when he touched anything 
belonging to the lower class, or when he came in con- 
tact with a stranger; so also the Pharisees (comp. Jo- 
sephus, War, ii, 8,10, with Chagiga, ii, 7). 

2. The Essenes regarded ten persons as constituting 
a complete number for divine worship, and held the 
assembly of such 2 number as sacred; so the Phari- 
sees (comp. War, 2, 8, 9, with Aboth, iii, 6; Berachoth, 
54, a). 

3. The Essenes would not spit out in the presence 
of an assembly, or to the right hand; so the Pharisees 
(comp. War, ii, 8,9, with Jerusalem, Berachoth, iii, 5). 

4, The Essenes regarded their social meal as a sac- 
yament; so the Pharisees (compare War, ii, 8, 9, with 
Berachoth, 55, a). 

5. The Essenes bathed before meals; so the Phari- 
sees (comp. War, ii, 8, 5, with Chagiga, 18, »). 

6. The Essenes put on an apron on the lower part of 
the body when bathing; the Pharisees covered them- 
selves with the talith (comp. War, ii, 8, 5, with Bera- 
choth, 24, b). f 

7, The Essenes bathed after performing the duties 
of nature; so the priests (comp. War, ii, 8, 9, with Yo- 
ma, 28, a). 

8. The Essenes abstained from taking oaths; so the 
Pharisees (compare War, ii, 8, 6, with Shebuoth, 39, b; 
Gittin, 35, a; Bemidbar Rabba, xxii). 

9, The Essenes would not even remove a vessel on 
the Sabbath; so the Pharisees (compare War, ii, 8, 9, 
with Tosiphta Succa, iii). 

10. The Essenes had a steward in every place where 
they resided to supply the needy strangers of this or- 
der with articles of clothing and food; so the Phari- 
sees (comp. War, ii, 8, 4, with Peah, viii, 7; Baba Ba- 
thra, 8, a; Sabbath, 118). 

11. The Essenes believed that all authority comes 
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from God; so the Pharisees (comp. War, ii, 8, 7, with 
Berachoth, 58, a). 

12. An applicant for admission to the order of the 
Essenes had to pass through a novitiate of twelve 
months; so the an among the Pharisees (com pare 
War, ii, 8, 7, with Bechoroth, 30, b). 

13. The novice among the Essenes receiyed an apron ' 
(wepilwa) the first year of his probation ; so the Cha- 
ber among the Pharisees (compare War, ii, 8, 7, with 
Tosiphta Demay, ¢. i; Jerusalem, Demay, ii, 3, b; Be- 
choroth, 30, b). 

14. The Essenes delivered the theosophical books, 
and the sacred names, to the members of their society ; 
similarly the Pharisees (comp. War, ii, 8, 7, with Cha- 
grga, ti, 1; Kiddushim, 71, a). 

The real differences between the Essenes and the 
Pharisees developed themselves in the course of time, 
when the extreme rigor with which the former sought to 
perform the laws of Levitical purity made them with- 
draw from intercourse with their fellow-men, and led 
them, 1. To form an isolated order; 2. To keep from 
marriage, because of the perpetual pollutions to which 
women are subject in menstruation and childbirth, 
and because of its being a hindrance to a purely deyo- 
tional state of mind; 3. To abstain from frequenting 
the Temple and offering sacrifices (compare Josephus 
Ant. xviii, 1,5); and, 4. Though they firmly believed 
in the immortality of the soul, yet they did not believe 
in the resurrection of the body (War, ii, 8,11). To 
the Pharisees they stood nearly in the same relation 
as that in which the Pharisees themselves stood with 
regard to the mass of the people. ‘The difference lay 
mainly in rigor of practice, and not in articles of be- 
| lief. See PHARISEE. 

But the best among the Jews felt the peril of Esse- 
nism as a system, and combined to discourage it. They 
shrank with an instinctive dread from the danger of 
connecting asceticism with spiritual power, and cher- 
ished the great truth which lay in the saying, ‘‘ Doc- 
| trine is not in heaven.’’ The miraculous energy which 
was attributed to mystics was regarded by them rather 
as a source of suspicion than of respect, and theosophic 
speculations were condemned with emphatic distinct- 
ness (Frankel, Monatsschrift, 1853, p. 62 sq., 68, 71). 

As to their connection with Christianity, there can be 
no difficulty in admitting that Christ and the apostles 
recognised those principles and practices of the Essenes 
which were true and useful. Though our Saviour 
does not mention them by the name Hssenes, which 
Philo and Josephus coined for the benefit of the Greeks, 
yet there can be no doubt he refers to them in Matt. 
xix, 12, when he speaks of those “who abstain from 
marriage for the kingdom of heaven’s sake,” since 
they were the only section of Jews who voluntarily 
imposed upon themselves a state of celibacy in order 
that they might devote themselves more closely to the 
service of God. Also 1 Cor. vii can hardly be under- 
stood without bearing in mind the notions ahout mar- 
riage entertained by this God-fearing and self-denying 
order. As to other coincidences, Matt. v, 34, etc., and 
James vy, 12, urge the abstinence from using oaths 
which was especially taught by the Essenes. The 
manner in which Christ commanded his disciples to 
depart on their journey (Mark vi, 8-10), is the same 
which these pious men adopted when they started on 
a mission of merey. The primitive Christians, like 


the Essenes, sold their land and houses, and brought 


the prices of the things to the apostles, and they had 
all things in common (Acts iy, 82-34). John the Bap- 
tist was a parallel to this holy order, as is evident from 
his ascetic life (Luke xi, 22); and when Christ pro- 
nounced him to be Elias (Matt. xi, 14), he may almost 


| be said to have declared that the Baptist had really 


attained to that spirit and power which the Essenes 
strove to obtain in their highest stage of purity. 
From the nature of the case, however, Essenism, in its 
extreme form, could exercise very little direct influ- 
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ence on Christianity. In all its practical bearings it 
was diametrically opposed to the apostolic teaching. 
The dangers which it involved were far more clear to 
the eye of the Christian than they were to the Jewish 
doctors. The only real similarity between Essenism 
and Christianity lay in the common element of true 
Judaism; and there is little excuse for modern writers 
who follow the error of Eusebius, and confound the so- 
ciety of the Therapeute with Christian brotherhoods. 
Nationally, however, the Essenes occupy the same po- 
sition as that to which John the Baptist was person- 
ally called. They mark the close of the old, the long- 
ing for the new, but without political aspirations. 
In place of the message of the coming “kingdom” 
they could proclaim only individual purity and isola- 
tion. At a later time traces of Essenism appear in 
the Clementines, and the strange account which Epi- 
phanius gives of the Osseni (Oacevol) appears to point 
to some combination of Essene and pseudo-Christian 
doctrines (Her. xix). After the Jewish war the Es- 
senes disappear from history. The character of Juda- 
ism was changed, and ascetic Pharisaism became al- 
most impossible. 

IV. Date, Settlements, and Number of this Order.— 
The fact that the Essenes developed themselves grad- 
ually, and at first imperceptibly, through intensifying 
the prevalent religious notions, renders it impossible 
to say with exactness at what degree of intensity they 
are to be considered as detached from the general body. 
The Saviour and the ancient Jewish writers do not 
speak of them as a separate body. Josephus, how~- 
ever, speaks of them as existing in the days of Jona- 
than the Maccabean, B.C.143 (Ant. xiii, 5, 9); he then 
mentions Judas, an Essene, who delivered a prophecy 
in the reign of Aristobulus I, B.C. 106 (War, i, 3, 5; 
Ant. xiii, 11, 2). The third mention of their existence 
occurs in connection with Herod (Ant. xy, 10, 5). 
These accounts distinctly show that the Essenes at 
first lived among the people, and did not refrain from 
frequenting the court, as Menachem the Essene was a 
friend of Herod, who was kindly disposed towards this 
order (tb.). This is, moreover, evident from the fact 
that there was a gate at Jerusalem which was named 
after them (Eoonviy aidn, War, v, 4, 2). When 
they ultimately withdrew themselves from the rest of 
the Jewish nation, the majority of them settled on the 
north-west shore of the Dead Sea (Pliny, Hist. Nat. v, 
17; Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. ii, 17), and the rest lived 
in scattered communities throughout Palestine and 
other places. Their number is estimated both by Philo 
and Josephus at 4000. 

The obscurity of the Essenes as a distinct body 
arises from the fact that they represented originally a 
tendency rather than an organization. The commu- 
nities which were formed out of them were a result of 
their practice, and not a necessary part of it. As a 
sect they were distinguished by an aspiration after 
ideal purity rather than by any special code of doc- 
trines; and, like the Chasidim of earlier times, they 
were confounded in the popular estimation with the 
great body of the zealous observers of the law (Phari- 
sees). The growth of Essenism was a natural result 
of the religious feeling which was called out by the 
circumstances of the Greek dominion, and it is easy 
to trace the process by which it was matured. From 
the Maccabean age there was a continuous effort 
among the stricter Jews to attain an absolute standard 
of holiness. Each class of deyotees was looked upon 
as practically impure by their successors, who carried 
the laws of purity still further; and the Essenes stand 
at the extreme limit of the mystic asceticism which 
was thus gradually reduced to shape. The associa- 
tions of the ‘Scribes and Pharisees’? (a5"94m, “ the 
companions, the wise”) gave place to others bound by 
a more rigid rule; and the rule of the Essenes was 
made gradually stricter. Those whom Josephus speaks 
of as allowing marriage may be supposed to have be- 
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longed to such bodies as had not yet withdrawn from 
intercourse with their fellow-men. But the practice 
of the extreme section was afterwards regarded as 
characteristic of the whole class, and the isolated com- 
munities of Essenes furnished the type which is pre- 
served in the popular descriptions, 

The character of Essenism limited its spread. Out 
of Palestine, Levitical purity was impossible, for the 
very land was impure; and thus there is no trace of 
the sect in Babylonia. The case was different in 
Egypt, where Judaism assumed a new shape from its 
intimate connection with Greece. Here the original 
form in which it was moulded was represented, not by 
direct copies, but by analogous forms, and the tend- 
ency which gave birth to the Essenes found a fresh 
development in the pure speculation of the Therapeute 
(q.v.). These Alexandrine mystics abjured the prac- 
tical labors which rightly belonged to the Essenes, 
and gave themselves up to the study of the inner 
meaning of the Scriptures. The impossibility of ful- 
filling the law naturally led them to substitute a spir- 
itual for a literal interpretation; and it was their ob- 
ject to ascertain its meaning by intense labor, and then 
to satisfy its requirements by absolute devotion. The 
‘‘ whole day, from sunrise to sunset, was spent in men- 
tal discipline.” Bodily wants were often forgotten in 
the absorbing pursuit of wisdom, and ‘‘meat and 
drink’? were at all times held to be unworthy of the 
light (Philo, De vit. contempl. § 4). 

According to Credner, Ueber Essener und Ebioniten 
(in Winer’s Zettschr. I, ii-iii, 217 sq.), the Ebionite 
descended from the Essenes. Griisse says (ib. p. 653) 
that the Therapeutze, who lived in Egypt (Fabricius, 
Bibl. Gr. ii, 1388 sq., 725), were a class of the Essenes 
(see Bild, Diss. Esseos Pythagorissantes delineatura, 
Upsal. 1746); and he presumes that they existed as 
early as the time of Alexander the Great, and, spread- 


ing from Egypt to Palestine, there became acquainted , 


with the Pythagorean or Oriental philosophy (comp. 
Josephus, Ant. xv, 13). Dr. Wise thinks that the 
founder of the Essenes must have been an Egyptian 
Jew who was acquainted with the Pythagorean order, 
and came to Palestine about B.C. 200; and says far- 
ther that the Therapeuts (founded about B.C. 170) of 
Egypt and elsewhere were in name and essence an im- 
itation of the Essenes. He asserts also that no posi- 
tive traces of their messianic views are left either by 
Josephus or Philo, or eyen by the Talmud, but that, in 
consideration of their numerous similarities to the 
Egyptian Jews, they may be supposed to have enter- 
tained messianic hopes similar to the Egyptians (The 
Israelite, Nov. 1, 1867). 

V. Literature.—The oldest accounts we have of the 
Essenes are those given by Josephus, War, ii, 8, 2-15; 
Ant. xii, 5,9; xv, 10, 4 sq.; xviii, 1,2 sq.; Philo, 
Quod omnis probus liber, § 12 sq.; Pliny, Hist. Natur. 
Vv, ¢. Xvi, Xvii; Solinus, Polyhist. c. xxxv; Porphyry, 
De Abstinentia, p. 881; Epiphanius, adv. Her. lib. i; 
Eusebius, Histor. Eccles. ii, e. xvii. Of modern pro- 
ductions we have Bellermann, Geschichtliche Nachrich- 
ten aus dem Alterthume iiber Essdier und Therapeuten 
(Berlin, 1821), who has studiously collected all the de- 
scriptions of this order; Gfrérer, Philo und die jitdisch- 
alexandrinische Theosophie (Stuttgart, 1835), p. 299 sq. ; 
Prideaux, Connection of the O. and N, T., part ii, bk. Vv, 
5; Dihne, Geschichtliche Darstellung der jidisch-alex- 
andrinischen Religions Philosophie, i, 467 sq. ; and by the 
same author, the article Hsséer, in Ersch und Gruber’s 
Encyklopadie ; Neander, History of the Church, ed. Bohn, 
vol. i. The Essays of Frankel, in his Zeitschrift fur 
die religidsen Interessen d. Judenthums (Lpz. 1848), p. 
441 sq.; and Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte u. Wissen- 
schaft d. Judenthums, ii, 30 sq., 61 sq., are most impor- 
tant, and may be considered as having created a new 
epoch in the treatment of the history of this order, 
Adopting the results of Frankel, and pursuin g the same 
course still further, Gritz has given a masterly trea- 
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tise upon the Essenes in his Geschichte der Juden (Leip- 
zig, 1856), iii, 96 sq., 518 sq.; treatises of great value 
are also given by Jost, Geschichte des Judenthums und 
seiner Secten (Leipzig, 1857), p. 207 sq.; and Herzfeld, 
Geschichte d. V. Israel (Nordhausen, 1857), ii, 368, 388 
sq. The accounts given by Ewald, Geschichte d. Volkes 
Israel (Géttingen, 1852), iv, 420 sq., and Hilgenfeld, 
Die jiidische A pokalyptik (Jena, 1857), p. 245 sq., though 
based upon Philo and Josephus, are important contri- 
butions to the literature of the Essenes ; that of the 
latter is interesting and ingenious, but essentially one- 
sided and subservient to the writer’s theory (compare 
Volkmar, Das vierte B. Ezra, p. 60). To these must be 
added the very interesting and important relics of the 
Essenes, published by Jellinek, with instructive notices 
by the learned editor, in Beth Ha- Midrash, vol. ii 
(Leipzig, 1853), p. xviii sq. ; vol. iii (Leipzig, 1855), p. 
XX sq.—Kitto, s. v.; Smith, s. v. 

See also Ginsburg, History and Doctrines of the Es- 
senses (Lond. 1864); Hermes, De Esseis (Hal. 1720); 
Lund, De Phar. Sadd. et Esswis (Abor, 1689); Sauer, 
De Essenis et Therapeutis (Vratisl. 1829) ; Willemer, De 
Essenis (Viteb. 1680); Zeller, Ueb. d. Zusammenh. d. 
Esséismus mit Griechenthum (in. the Tiib. theol. Jahrb. 
1856, p. 401-433); Roth, De Essenis (Jen. 1669) ; Wille- 
mer, 7d. (Viteb. 1680); Lange, id. (Hal. 1721); Tresen- 
reuter, De Esseorwm nomine (Alt.1743); Van der Hude, 
Num discipuli Joh. Bapt. fuerunt Essei (Helmst. 1754) ; 
Carpzov, Dank-cpfer an Gott. p. 282 sq. ; Ernesti, Ved. 
“* Porphyrius de Abstinentia” (in his Theol. Bibl. ix, 63 
sq.); Grave, De Pythagor. et Essenor. disciplina (Gott. 
1808); Bielcke, De Esswis et Therapeutis (Starg. 1755) ; 
Biittner, De Esswis (Jen. 1670); Credner, Ueb. Esséier 
und Ebioniten (in Winer’s Zeitschr. f. wissensch. Theol. 
ii, 211-264) ; Grossmann, De ascetis Judeworum (Altenb. 
1833); Zinck, De Therapeutis (Lips. 1724). On the 
supposed relations of Essenism to Christianity, there 
are special treatises in Latin by Zorn (in his Opusc. 
Sacr. ii, 62 sq.), Kaiser (in his Question. Synodal. [Cu- 
rie, 1801], p. 25 sq.), Dorfmiiller (Wunsiedel, 1803), 
Tinga (Groning. 1805); in German by Liiderwald (in 
Henke’s Magaz. iv, 371 sq.), Bengel (in Flatt’s Magaz. 
vii, 126 sq.). See likewise the Stud. u. Krit. 1845, iii, 
549; Jour. Sac. Lit. Oct. 1852, p. 176-186 ; April, 1853, 
p- 170 sq.; Blackwood’s Magazine, 1840, p. 105, 463, 
639; Amer. Bibl. Repos. Jan. 1849, p. 162 sq.; Hilgen- 
feld’s Zeitschr. fiir wissensch. Theologie, 1867, i, art. 6; 
Illgen’s Zeitschr. fiir hist. Theol. 1841, ii, 3 sq.; the 
Strasb. Revue de théol. 1867, p. 221 sq.; Zeller’s Theol. 
Jahrb. 1855, p. 815 sq.; 1850, p. 401 sq.; Meth. Quart. 
Rev. July, 1867, p. 450; North British Rev. Dec. 1867, 
p- 151; Pressensé, Religions before Christ, p. 231-234 ; 
Schaff, Apostolic Church, p. 175, 657 sq.; Holzmann, 
Gesch. d. Volkes Israel, i, 206 sq. Comp. Srcrs, Jew- 
IsH. 


’ Essenius, ANDREW, 2 Dutch theologian, was born 

at Bommel in February, 1618, and was educated at 
Utrecht, where he became pastor in 1651. In 1653 he 
was made professor of theology in the University of 
Utrecht. He died May 18, 1677. Among his writings 
are Triumphus Crucis (Amst. 1649): — De _Moralitate 
(Sabbati 1658) :—Systema Theologicum (1659) :—Com- 
pendium Theol. Dogmat. (1669).—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Generale, xvi, 441. 


Essentia. See Essence. 


Establishment. This terni is applied to the po- 
sition of that religious denomination in any country 
which solely or peculiarly enjoys the patronage of the 
state, and the clergy of which have, in consequence, 
their several endowments and incomes especially set- 
tled and maintained by the Legislature or government. 
The general tendency of opinion in all countries is 
now against established churches, and in favor of the | 
voluntary principle for the support of churches. The 
subject is discussed at length, historically and other- | 
wise, in the article CHurcH AND STATE (ii, 329). We 
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present here a summary of the arguments on both 
sides, chiefly taken from Buck (Theolog. Dict. s. Vas 

C1.) The partisans for religious establishments ob- 
serve (1.) that they have prevailed universally in ey- 
ery age and nation, The office of prophet, priest, and 
king were united in the same patriarch (Gen. Xviii, 19; 
Xvii and xxi; xiv, 18). The Jews enjoyed a religious 
establishment dictated and ordained by God. In turn- 
ing our attention to the heathen nations, we shall find 
the same incorporation of religious with civil govern- 
ment (Gen. xlvii, 22; 2 Kings xvii, 27, 29). Every 
one who is at all acquainted with the history of Greece 
and Rome knows that religion was altogether blended 
with the policy of the state. The Koran may be con- 
sidered as the religious creed and civil code of all the 
Mohammedan tribes, Among the Celts, or the origi- 
nal inhabitants of Europe, the Druids were both their 
priests and their judges, and their judgment was final. 
Among the Hindoos the priests and sovereigns are of 
different tribes or castes, but the priests are superior 
in rank ; and in China the emperor is sovereign pon- 
tiff, and presides in all public acts of religion. (2.) 
Again: it is said that, although there is no form of 
Church government absolutely prescribed in the New 
Testament, yet from the associating law, on which the 
Gospel lays so much stress, by the respect for civil 
government it so earnestly enjoins, and by the practice 
which followed and finally prevailed, Christians can- 
not be said to disapprove, but to favor religious estab- 
lishments. (8.) Religious establishments also, it is ob- 
seryed, are founded on the nature of man, and inter- 
| woven with all the constituent principles of human so- 
ciety: the knowledge and profession of Christianity 
cannot be upheld without a clergy; a clergy cannot be 
supported without a legal provision; and a legal pro- 
vision for the clergy cannot be constituted without the 
preference of one sect of Christians to the rest. An 
established church is most likely to maintain clerical 
respectability and usefulness by holding out a suitable 
encouragement to young men to devote themselves 
early to the service of the Church, and likewise ena- 
bles them to obtain such knowledge as shall qualify 
them for the important work. 

(II.) They who reason on the contrary side observe, 
(1.) that the patriarchs sustaining civil as well as re- 
ligious offices is no proof at all that religion was incor- 
porated with the civil government in the sense above 
referred to, nor is there the least hint of it in the sacred 
Scriptures. That the case of the Jews can never be 
considered in point, as they were under a theocracy 
and a ceremonial dispensation that was to pass away, 
and consequently not designed to be a model for Chris- 
tian nations. That, whatever was the practice of 
heathens in this respect, this forms no argument in fa- 
vor of that system which is the very opposite to pagan- 
ism. (2.) The Church of Christ is of a spiritual na- 
ture, and ought not, yea, cannot in fact be incorpo- 
rated with the state without sustaining material in- 
jury. In the three first and purest ages of Christi- 
anity the Church was a stranger to any alliance with 
temporal powers; and, so far from needing their aid, 
religion never flourished so much as while they were 
combined to suppress it. (3.) As to the support which 
Christianity, when united to civil government, yields 
to the peace and good order of society, it is observed 
that this benefit will be derived from it in at least as 
great a degree without an establishment as with it. 
Religion, if it have any power, operates on the con- 
science of men; and, resting solely on the belief of in- 
visible realities, it can derive no weight or solemnity 
from human sanctions, Human establishments, it is 
said, have been, and are, productive of the greatest 
evils; for in this case it is requisite to give the prefer- 
ence to some particular system ; and as the magistrate 
is no better judge of religion than others, the chances 
are as great of his lending his sanction to the false as 
the true. The thousands that have been persecuted 
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and suffered in consequence of establishments will al- 
ways form an argument against them. Under estab- 
lishments also, it is said, corruption cannot be avoided. 
Emolument must be attached to the national church, 
which may be a strong inducement to its ministers to 
defend it, be it ever so remote from the truth. Thus, 
also, error becomes permanent; and that set of opin- 
ions which happens to prevail when the establishment 
is formed, continues, in spite of superior light and im- 
provement, to be handed down, without alteration, 
from age to age. Hence the disagreement between 
the public creed of the Church and the private senti- 
ments of its ministers. (4.) Finally, though all Chris- 
tians should pay respect to civil magistrates as such, 
and all magistrates ought to encourage the Church, 
yet no civil magistrates have any power to establish 
any particular form of religion binding upon the con- 
sciences of the subject; nor are magistrates ever rep- 
resented in Scripture as officers or rulers of the Church. 
As Mr. Coleridge observes, the Christian Church is not 


a kingdom, realm, or state of the world, nor is it an | 


estate of any such kingdom, realm, or state; but it is 
tlfé appointed opposite to them all collectively—the 
sustaining, correcting, befriending opposite of the 
world—the compensating counterforce to the inher- 
ent and inevitable evils and defects of the state as a 
state, and without reference to its better or worse con- 
struction as a particular state; while, whatever is be- 
neficent and humanizing in the aims, tendencies, and 
proper objects of the state, it collects in itself as in a 
focus, to radiate them back in a higher quality ; or, to 
change the metaphor, it completes and strengthens the 
edifice of the state, without interference or commix- 
ture, in the mere act of laying and securing its own 
foundations. And for these services the Church of 
Christ asks of the state neither wages nor dignities ; 
she asks only protection, and to be let alone. These, 
indeed, she demands; but even these only on the 
ground that there is nothing in her constitution nor in 
her discipline inconsistent with the interests of the 
state; nothing resistant or impedimental to the state 
in the exercise of its rightful powers, in the fulfilment 
of its appropriate duties, or in the effectuation of its le- 
gitimate objects. (5.) As to the provision made for 
the clergy, this may be done without an establish- 
ment, as matter of fact shows in hundreds of instances 
in the Dissenting and Methodist churches in England, 
‘and universally by all churches in America. Indeed, 
the question of the value of the voluntary principle 
may be considered as finally settled by the experience 
of the English and American churches. In England, 
in 1855, the Established Church had church accommo- 
dation for 5,300,000, and all other denominations could 
seat 4,900,000, making in all church-room for 10,200,000 
of the population. In the United States there were 
church accommodation in 1850 for 14,000,000, and it is 
computed by Dr. Baird (Religion in America) that there 
must be altogether far more than one minister for each 
900 inhabitants. In England they have an establish- 
ment of untold wealth, For centuries they have been 
accumulating edifices for worship the most costly and 
durable that the world knows, and yet the United 
States, without any aid from the government, seats a 
lJarger proportion of the inhabitants in houses of wor- 
ship, and raises $25,000,000 annually for religious be- 
nevolence. That which has been the cause of this su- 
perior success in America is the more perfect action of 
the voluntary principle. Even in England this prin- 
ciple has worked in the same manner, Fifty years 
ago the population of that country was less than half 
what it now is. Then the Church of England could 
seat 4,000,000, now 5,300,000. But at that time the 
Dissenters could seat only one fifth of the numbers 
they can at present. In America the population has 
doubled itself five or six times since the Revolution, 
and yet then there was but about one minister to every 
2000 inhabitants, now there is one to every 1000, See 
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Warburton, Alliance between Church and State; Chris- 
tie, Essay on Establishments ; Paley, Mor. Phil. v. thE 
10; Bp. Law, Theory of Religion; Watts, Civil Power 
in Things Sacred, third volume of his Works ; Hall, Lib- 
erty of the Press, sec. 5; Conder, Protestant Noncon- 
Sormity ; Baird, Religion in America (N.Y. 1856, 8vo); 
Buck, Dict. s. v.; and art. CHURCH AND STATE. 

Bs’ther [vulgarly pronounced Es’ ter], a beautiful 
Jewish maiden, the heroine of the Biblical book that 
bears her name. 

1. Name.—Her proper Hebrew name was Hadassah 
(q. v.), but on her introduction into the royal harem 
she received, in accordance with Oriental usage (comp. 
Dan. i, 7), the new and probably Persian name of 
Esther (AMO, Ester’ ; Sept. ’EoS7o, and so Josephus 
[Gen. -jooc], Ant. xi, 6, 2, etc.; Vulg. Esther), which 
thenceforth became her usual and better-known desig- 
nation, as appears from the formula HON NV, “that 
is, Esther’’ (Esth. ii, 7), exactly analogous to the usual 
addition of the modern names of towns to explain the 
use of the old obsolete ones (Gen. xxxv, 19, 27; Josh. 
xy, 10, etc.). As to its signification, Gesenius (Thes. 


| Heb. p. 134, a) cites from that diffuse Targum on this 


book, which is known as the second Targum on Esther, 
the following words: ‘‘She was called Esther from the 
name of the star Venus, which in Greek is Aster” (i. e. 
aornp, Lat. aster, Engl. star ; see Lassen, Ind. Biblioth. 
iii, 8,18). Gesenius then points to the Persian word 
satarah, star, as that of which Esther is the Syro-Ara- 
bian modification; and brings it, as to signification, 
into connection with the planet Venus, as a star of good 
fortune, and with the name of the Syrian goddess Asi- 
téreth (q. v.). In this etymology Fiirst acquiesces 
(Heb. Handwb. s. v.). 

2. History.—She was the daughter of Abihail (who 
was probably the son of Shimei), a Benjamite, and 
uncle of Mordecai (q. v.). Her ancestor Kish had 
been among the captives led away from Jerusalem 
(part of which was in the tribe of Benjamin) by Nebu- 
chadnezzar when Jehoiachin was taken captive. The 
family did not avail itself of the permission to return 
to Palestine under the edict of Cyrus. Her parents 
being dead, Esther was brought up as a daughter by 
her cousin Mordecai, who had an office in the court or 
household of the Persian monarch ‘“ at Shushan, in the 
palace.’’ The reigning king of Persia, Ahasuerus, 
having divorced his queen, Vashti, on account of the 
becoming spirit with which she refused to submit to 
the indignity which a compliance with his drunken 
commands involved, search was made throughout the 
empire for the most beautiful maiden to be her suc- 
cessor. Those whom the oflicers.of the harem deemed 
the most beautiful were removed thither, the eventual 
choice among them remaining with the king himself. 
That choice fell on Esther, who found favor in the eyes 
of Ahasuerus, and was advanced to a station enviable 
only by comparison with that of the less favored in- 
mates of the royal harem, B.C.479. The king was 
not aware, however, of her race and parentage; and 
so, with the careless profusion of a sensual despot, on 
the representation of Haman the Agagite, his prime 
minister, that the Jews scattered through his empire 
were a pernicious race, he gave him full power and 
authority to kill them all, young and old, women and 
children, and take possession of all their property. 
The circumstance that Esther herself, though queen, 
seemed to be included in this doom of extirpation, en- 
abled her to turn the royal indignation upon Haman, 
whose resentment against Mordecai had led him to ob- 
tain from the king this monstrous edict. The laws of 
the empire would not allow the king to recall a decree 
once uttered; but the Jews were authorized to stand 
on their defence ; and this, with the known change in 
the intentions of the court, averted the worst conse- 
quences of the decree. The Jews established a yearly 
feast in memory of this deliverance, which is observed 
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among them to this day. See Purm. Such is the 
substance of the history of Esther, as related in the 
book which bears her name. (See below.) The de- 
tails, as given in that book, afford a most curious pic- 
ture of the usages of the ancient Persian court, the ac- 
curacy of which is vouched for not only by the histori- 
eal authority of the book itself, but by its agreement 
with the intimations afforded by the ancient writers, as 
well as by the fact that the same usages are in sub- 
stance preserved in the Persian court at the present 
day. See Harem. 

Sir John Malcolm tells us that the sepulchre of 
Esther and Mordecai stands near the centre of the city 
of Hamadan. It is a square building, terminated by a 
dome, with an inscription in Hebrew upon it, trans- 
lated and sent to him by Sir Gore Ouseley, ambassador 
to the court of Persia, as follows: ‘‘ Thursday, fifteenth 
of the month Adar, in the year 4474 from the creation 
of the world, was finished the building of this temple 
over the graves of Esther and Mordecai, by the hands 
of the good-hearted brothers Elias and Samuel, the 
sons of the deceased Ishmael of Kashan.’’ According 
to the vulgar Jewish era, this would have been not 
more than eleven centuries ago; but the date may be 
after the computation of the Eastern Jews, which would 
make it about A.D, 250. Local tradition says that it 
was thoroughly repaired about 175 years since by a 
Jewish rabbi named Ismael (Kitto, Pict. Bible, at Esth. 
x,1). See AcHMETHA. 


— 
Tomb of Mordecai and Esther, 


3. Proposed Identifications with Personages in Profane 
History.—The question as to the, identity of the Per- 
sfan king referred to in connection with Esther is dis- 
cussed under AHASUERUS, and the reasons there given 
lead to the conclusion that he was Xerxes, the son of 
Darius Hystaspes .(See, however, a contrary view 10 
the Jour. of Sac. Lit. July, 1860, p. 406 sq.) 

A second inquiry remains, Who, then, was Esther ? 
Artissona, Atossa, and others are indeed excluded by 
the above decision ; but are we to conclude, with Scal- 
iger, that because Ahasuerus is Xerxes, therefore 
Esther is Amestris? Surely not. None of the his- 
torical particulars related by Herodotus concerning 
Amestris (Herod ix, 108; comp. Ctesias, ap. Photius, 
Cod. 72, p. 57) make it possible to identify her with 
Esther. Amestris was the daughter of Otanes (Ono- 
phas in Ctesias), one of Xerxes’s generals, and brother 
to his father Darius (Herod. vii, 61, 82). Esther’s fa- 
ther and mother had been Jews. Amestris was wile 
to Xerxes before the Greek expedition (Herod. vil, 
61), and her sons accompanied Xerxes to Greece 
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(Herod. vii, 39), and had all three come to man’s es: 
tate at the death of Xerxes in the 20th year of his 
reign. Darius, the eldest, had married immediately 
after the return from Greece, Esther did not enter 
the king’s palace till his 7th year, just the time of 
Darius’s marriage. These objections are conclusive, 
without adding the difference of character of the two 
queens. The truth is that history is wholly silent 
both about Vashti and Esther. Herodotus only hap- 
pens to mention one of Xerxes’s wives; Scripture only 
mentions two, if indeed either of them were wives at 
all. But since we know that it was the custom of the 
Persian kings before Xerxes to have several wives, 
besides their concubines ; that Cyrus had several 
(Herod. iii, 3); that Cambyses had four whose names 
are mentioned, and others besides (iii, 31, 82, 68); that 
Smerdis had several (ib. 68, 69); and that Darius had 
six wives, whose names are mentioned (ib. passim), it 
is most improbable that Xerxes should have been con- 
tent with one wife. Another strong objection to the 
idea of Esther being his one legitimate wife, and per- 
haps to her being strictly his wife at all, is that the 
Persian kings selected their wives not from the harem, 
but, if not foreign princesses, from the noblest Persian 
families, either their own nearest relatives, or from one 
of the seven great Persian houses. It seems therefore 
natural to conclude that Esther, a captive, and one of 
the harem, was not of the highest rank of wives, but 
that a special honor, with the name of queen, may have 
been given to her, as to Vashti before her, as the fayor- 
ite concubine or inferior wife, whose offspring, howev- 
er, if she had any, would not have succeeded to the 
Persian throne. This view, which seems to be strict- 
ly in accordance with what we know of the manners 
of the Persian court, remoyes all difficulty in reconcil- 
ing the history of Esther with the scanty accounts left 
us by profane authors of the reign of Xerxes. 

It may be convenient to add that the 3d year of 
Xerxes, in which the banquet that was the occasion 
of Vashti’s divorce was held, was B.C. 488, his 7th, 
B.C. 479, and his 12th, B.C. 474 (Clinton, /. #.), and 
that the simultaneous battles of Platea and Mycale, 
which frightened Xerxes from Sardis (Diod. Sic, xi, 
36) to Susa, happened, according to Prideaux and 
Clinton, in September of his 7th year. For a fuller 
discussion of the identity of Esther, and different views 
of the subject, see Prideaux’s Connexton, i, 286, 243, 
297 sq., and Petay. De doctr. temp. xii, 27, 28, who make 
Esther wife of Artaxerxes Longim., following Joseph. 
Ant. xi, 6, as he followed the Sept. and the apocryphal 
Esther; J. Scalig. (De emend. temp. vi, 591; Animadv. 
Euseb. p. 100) making Ahasuerus, Xerxes ; Usher (An- 
nal. Vet. Test.) making him Darius Hystaspis; Loftus, 
Chaldea, etc. Eusebius (Canon. Chron. 338, ed. Medi- 
ol.) rejects the hypothesis of Artaxerxes Longim. on 
the score of the silence of the books of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, and adopts that of Artaxerxes Mnemon, follow- 
ing the Jews, who make Darius Codomannus to be the 
same as Darius Hystaspis, and the son of Artaxerxes 
by Esther! It is most observable that all Petavius’s 
and Prideaux’s arguments against Scaliger’s view ap- 
ply solely to the statement that Esther is Amestris. 
See XERXES. 

4, The character of Esther, as she appears in the 
Bible, is that of a woman of deep piety, faith, courage, 
patriotism, and caution, combined with resolution; a 
dutiful daughter to her adoptive father, docile and 
obedient to his counsels, and anxious to share the 
king’s favor with him for the good of the Jewish peo- 
ple. That she was a virtuous woman, and, as far as 
her situation nade it possible, a good wife to the king, 
her continued influence over him for so long a time 
warrauts us to infer, There must have been a singu- 
lar grace and charm in her aspect and manners, since 
she ‘‘obtained favor in the sight of all that looked upon 
her’’ (ii, 15). That she was raised up as an instrument 
in the hands of God to avert the destruction of the 
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Jewish people, and to afford them protection, and for- 
ward their wealth and peace in their captivity, is also 
manifest from the Scripture account. But to impute 
to her the sentiments put in her mouth by the apocry- 
phal author of ch. xiv, or to accuse her of cruelty be- 
cause of the death of Haman and his sons, and the sec- 
ond day’s slaughter of the Jews’ enemies at Shushan, 
is utterly to ignore the manners and feelings of her age 
and nation, and to judge her by the standard of Chris- 
tian morality in our own age and country instead, In 
fact, the simplicity and truth to nature of the scriptu- 
ral narrative afford a striking contrast both with the 
forced and florid amplifications of the apocryphal ad- 
ditions, and with the sentiments of some later com- 
mentators.—Kitto, s. v.; Smith, s. v. See Debaeza, 
Historia Esther (in his Comment. Allegor. vi); Anon. De 
Assuero (in the Crit. Sac. Thes. Nov. i, 761) ; Robinson, 
Script. Char. ii; Hughes, Esther and her People (Lond. 
1846); Justi, Veb. d. Ahasuerus in Esther (in Eichhorn’s 
Repertor. xv, 1 sq.); Tyrwhitt, Zsther and Ahasuerus 
(Lond, 1868, 2 vols. 8vo). 

ESTHER, Book oF, the last of the historical books 
of the O. T., according to the arrangement in the Auth. 
Engl.Version. (See Davidson, in Horne’s /ntrod., new 
ed., ii, 697 sq.) 

I. Contents, Name, and Place in the Canon.—In this 
book we have an account of certain events in the his- 
tory of the Jews under the rule of the Persian king 
Ahasuerus (Achashverosh), doubtless the Xerxes of 
the Greek historians. See AnAsuERUS 3. The writ- 
er informs us of a severe persecution with which they 
were threatened at the instigation of Haman, a favor- 
ite of the king, that sought in this way to gratify his 
jealousy and hatred of a Jew, Mordecai, who, though 
in the service of the king, refused to render to Haman 
the homage which the king had enjoined, and which 
his other servants rendered; he describes in detail the 
means by which this was averted through the influ- 
ence of a Jewish maiden called ‘‘ Hadassah, that is, 
Ksther,” the cousin of Mordecai, who had been raised 
to be the wife of the king, along with the destruction 
of Haman and the advancement of Mordecai; he tells 
us how the Jews, under the sanction of the king, and 
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with the aid of his officers, rose up against their ene- | 


mies, and slew them to the number of 75,000; and he 
concludes by informing us that the festival of Purim 
was instituted among the Jews in commemoration of 
this remarkable passage in their history. From the 
important part played by Esther in this history, the 
book bears her name. It is placed among the hagio- 
grapha (q. v.) or Kethubim’ (2°2MD) by the Jews, 
and in that first portion of them which they call the 
five Megilloth (M3537A, rolls), or books read in the syn- 
agogue on special festivals; the season appropriate to 
it being the feast of Purim, held on the 14th and 15th 
of the month Adar, of the origin of which it contains 
the account. Hence it stands in the Hebrew Canon 
after Koheleth or Ecclesiastes, according to the order 
of time in which the Megilloth are read. By the Jews 
it is called the Megillah, by way of eminence, either 
from the importance they attach to its contents, or 
from the circumstance that from a very early period 
it came to be written on a special roll (3472) for use 
in the synagogue (Hottinger, Thes. Phil. p. 494). In 
the Sept. it appears with numerous additions, prefixed 
interspersed, and appended; many of which betray a 
later origin, but which are so inwrought with the orie- 
inal story as to make with it a continuous and. on the 
whole, harmonious narrative. By the Chitstians it 
has been variously placed; the Vulgate places it be- 
tween Tobit and Judith, and appends to it the apocry- 
phal additions [see next article]; the Protestant ver- 
sions commonly follow Luther in placing it at the end 
of the historical books. 

Il. Canonicity.—Among the Jews this book has al- 
ways been held in the highest esteem. There is some 
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ground for believing that the feast of Purim was by 
some of the more ancient Jews opposed as an unli- 
censed novelty (Talm. Hieros. Megilloth, fol. 70; Light- 
foot, Hor. Heb. ad Joh. x, 22); but there is no trace 
of any doubt being thrown by them on the canonicity 
of the book. By the more modern Jews it has been 
elevated to a place beside the law, and above the oth- 
er hagiographa, and even the prophets (Pfeiffer, Thes. 
Hermen. p. 597 sq. ; Carpzov, Introd. p. 366 sq.). In- 
deed, it is a saying of Maimonides that in the days of 
the Messiah the prophetic and hagiographical books 
will pass away, except the book of Esther, which will 
remain with the Pentateuch. This bookis read through 
by the Jews in their synagogues at the feast of Purim, 
when it was, and is still in some synagogues, the cus- 
tom at the mention of Haman’s name to hiss, and 
stamp, and clench the fist, and cry, Let his name be 
blotted out; may the name of the wicked rot. It is 
said, also, that the names of Haman’s ten sons are read 
in one breath, to signify that they all expired at the 
same instant of time. Even in writing the names of 
Haman’s sons in the 7th, 8th, and 9th verses of Esth, 
ix, the Jewish scribes have contrived to express their 
abhorrence of the race of Haman; for these ten names 
are written in three perpendicular columns of 3, 3, 4, 
as if they were hanging upon three parallel cords, 
three upon each cord, one above another, to represent 
the hanging of Haman’s sons (Stehelin’s Rabbinical 
Literature, ii, 349). The Targum of Esth. ix, in Wal- 
ton’s Polyglot, inserts a very minute account of the 
exact position occupied by Haman and his sons on the 
gallows, the height from the ground, and the interval 
between each; according to which they all hung in 
one line, Haman at the top, and his ten sons at inter- 
vals of half a cubit under him. It is added that Ze- 
resh and Haman’s seventy surviving sons fled, and 
begged their bread from door to door, in evident allu- 
sion to Psa. cix, 9,10. Some of the ancient Jewish 
teachers were somewhat staggered at the peculiarity 
of this book, that the name of God does not once occur 
in it; but others accounted for it by saying that it was 
a transcript, under divine inspiration, from the Chron- 
icles of the Medes and Persians, and that, being meant 
to be read by heathen, the sacred name was wisely 
omitted. Baxter (Svint’s Res/, pt. iv, chap. iii) speaks 
of the Jews using to cast to the ground the book of 
Esther because the name of God was not in it. (See 
Pareau’s Principles of Interpretation, and Hottineer’s 
Thes. Phil. p. 488.) But Wolf (Bibl. Hebr. part ii, p. 
90) denies this, and says that if any such custom pre- 
vailed among the Oriental Jews, to whom it is as- 
cribed by Sandys, it must have been rather to express 
their hatred of Haman. Certain it is that this book 
was always reckoned in the Jewish canon, and is 
named or implied in almost every enumeration of the 
books composing it, from Josephus downwards. 

It has been questioned whether Josephus considered 
the book of Esther as written before or after the close 
of the canon. Du Pin maintains that, as Josephus as- 
serts [see DEUTERO-CANONICAL | that the sacred books 
were all written between the time of Moses and the 
reign (doy) of Artaxerxes, and (Ant. xi) places the 
history of Esther in that reign, he consequently in- 
cludes it among those books which he says were of in- 
ferior authority, as written under and since the reign 
of that prince (Complete IHist. of the Canon, p. 6). Eich- 
horn, on the other hand, favors the opinion that Jose- 
phus meant to include the reign of that prince within 
the prophetical period, and concludes that this histori- 
an considered the book of Esther as the latest of the 
canonical writings. 

In the Christian Church the book of Esther has not 
been so generally received. Jerome mentions it by 
name in the Prolog. Gal., in his Epistle to Paulinus, 
and in the preface to Esther; as does Augustine, De 
Cirit. Dei, and De Doctr. Christ., and Origen, as cited 
by Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. vi, 25), and many others, 
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Whilst apparently accepted without question by the 
churches of the West in the early centuries, the testi- 
mony of the Eastern Church concerning it is more 
fluctuating. It is omitted in the catalogue of Melito, 
an omission which is shared with Nehemiah, and whfth 
some would account for by supposing that both these 
books were included by him under Ezra, a supposition 
that may be admitted in reference to Nehemiah, but 
is less probable in reference to Esther. Origen inserts 
it, though not among the historical books, but after 
Job, which is supposed to indicate some doubt regard- 
ing it on his part. In the catalogues of the Council 
of Laodicea, of the apostolical canons, of Cyrill of Je- 
rusalem, and of Epiphanius, it stands among the ca- 
nonical books; by Gregory of Nazianzus it is omit- 
ted; in the Synopsis Scrip. Sac. it is mentioned as said 
by some of the ancients to be accepted by the Hebrews 
as canonical; and by Athanasius it is ranked among 
the dvaywworiueva, not among the canonical books. 
These differences undoubtedly indicate that this book 
did not occupy the same unquestioned place in gener- 
al confidence as the other canonical books of the O. 
T. ; but the force of this, as evidence, is greatly weak- 
ened by the fact that it was not on historical or critical 
grounds, but rather on grounds of a dogmatical na- 
ture, and of subjective feeling, that it was thus treat- 
ed. On the same grounds, at a later period, it was 
subjected to doubt, even in the Latin Church (Junilius, 
De partibus Leg. Div. c. 3). At the time of the Refor- 
mation, Luther, on the same grounds, pronounced the 
book more worthy to be placed “ extra canonem” than 
‘in canone’’ (De sérvo arbitrio; comp. his Tischreden, 
iy, 403, Berlin ed. 1848), but in this he stood alone in 
the Protestant churches of his day; nor was it till a 
comparatively recent period that his opinion found any 
advocates. The first who set himself systematically 
to impugn the claims of the book was Semler, and 
him Oeder, Corrodi, Augusti, Bertholdt, De Wette, and 
Bleek have followed. Eichhorn with some qualifica- 
tions, Jahn and Hayernick unreservedly, have defend- 
ed its claims, 

The objections urged against the canonicity of the 
book resolve themselves principally into these three— 
1. That it breathes a spirit of narrow, selfish, national 
pride and vindictiveness, very much akin to that dis- 
played by the later Jews, but wholly alien from the 
spirit which pervades the acknowledged books of the 
O.T.; 2. That its untheocratic character is manifested 
in the total omission in it of the name of God, and of 
any reference to the divine providence and care of Is- 
rael; and,3. That many parts of it are so incredible as 
to give it the appearance rather of a fiction or romance 
than the character of a true history (Bertholdt, De 
Wette, etc.). In regard to the first of these, whilst it 


must be admitted that the spirit and conduct of the | 


Jews, of whom the author of this book writes, are not 
those which the religion of the O.T. sanctions, it re- 
mains to be asked whether, in what he narrates of 
them, he has not simply followed the requirements of 
historical fidelity ; and it remains to be proved that he 
has in any way indicated that his own sympathies and 
convictions went along with theirs. There can be lit- 
tle doubt that among the Jews of whom he writes a 
very different state of religious and moral feeling pre- 
vailed from what belonged to their nation in the better 
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days of the theocracy. The mere fact that they pre- 
ferred remaining in the land of the heathen to going | 
up with their brethren who availed themselves of the | 


permission of Cyrus to return to Judxa, shows how | to 
little of the true spirit of their nation remained with | for only 
This being the case, the historian could do | futed. t 
nothing else than place before us such a picture as that that if the king 
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which this book presents; had he done otherwise per 
would not have narrated the truth. It does not fol- | 
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low from this, however, that he himself sympathized | But, if 


with those of whom he wrote, in their motives, feel~ | 


ings, and conduct, or that the spirit dominant in them | the be 
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is the spirit of his writing. It is true, occasions may 
frequently present themselves in the course of his nar- 
rative when he might have indulged in reflections of 
an ethical or didactic character on what he has nar- 
rated, but to do this may not have been in the plan 
and conception of his work, and he may therefore haye 
intentionally avoided it. 

Observations to the same effect may be made on the 
second objection. Ifthe purpose of the author was to 
relate faithfully and without comment the actions and 
words of persons who were living without any vital 
recognition of God, the omission of all reference to God 
in the narrative will be sufficiently accounted for by 
this circumstance, If it be said, But a pious man 
would have spontaneously introduced some such refer- 
ence, even though those of whom he wrote gave him 
no occasion to do so by their own modes of speech or 
acting, it may suflice to reply that, as we are ignorant 
of the reasons which moved the author to abstain from 
all remarks of his own on what he narrates, it is not 
competent for us to conclude from the omission in ques- 
tion that he was not himself a pious man. If again it 
be said, How can a book which simply narrates the 
conduct of Jews who had to a great extent forgotten, 
if they had not renounced the worship of Jehovah, 
without teaching any moral lessons in connection with 
this, be supposed to have proceeded from a man under 
God’s direction in what he wrote, it may be replied 
that a book may have a most excellent moral tendency, 
and be full of important moral lessons, even though 
these are not formally announced in it. That it is so 
with the book of Esther may be seen from such a work 
as M‘Crie’s Lectures on this book, where the great les- 
sons of the book are expounded with the skill of one 
whose mind had been long and deeply versed in his- 
torical research. As the third objection above noticed 
rests on the alleged unhistorical character of the book, 
its force will be best estimated after we have consider- 
ed the next head. 

Ill. Credibility.—in relation to this point three opin- 
ions have been advanced: 1. That the book is wholly 
unhistorical, a mere legend or romance; 2, That it has 
a historical basis, and contains some true statements, 
but that with these much of a fabulous kind is inter- 
mixed; 3. That the narrative is throughout true his- 
tory. Of these opinions the first has not found many 
supporters: it is obviously incompatible with the re- 
ception of the book into the Jewish canon; for, how- 
ever late be the date assigned to the closing of the 
canon, it is incredible that what must have been known 
to be a mere fable, if it is one, could have found a 
place there; it is incompatible with the early observ- 
ance by the Jews of the feast of Purim, instituted to 
commemorate the events recorded here (comp. 2 Mace, 
xv, 36); and it is rendered improbable by the minute- 
ness of some of the details, such as the names of the 
seven eunuchs (i, 10), the seven officers of the king (i, 
14), the ten sons of Haman (ix, 7-10), and the general 
accurate acquaintance with the manners, habits, and 
contemporary history of the Persian court which the 
author exhibits. (See the ample details on this head 
collected by Eichhorn and Hiavernick, E%nlet. II, i, 
388-857). The reception of the book into the canon 
places a serious difficulty in the way of the second 
opinion; for if those who determined this would not 
have inserted a book wholly fabulous, they would as 
littie have inserted one in which fable and truth were 
indiscriminately mixed. It may be proper, however, 
notice the parts which are alleged to be fabulous, 
thus can the objection be satisfactorily re- 
First, then, it is asked, How can it be believed 
had issued a decree that all the Jews 
should be put to death, he would have published ine 
twelve months before it was to take effect (iii, 12, 18)? 
f this seem incredible to us, it must, if untrue, 
have appeared no less incredible to those for whom 
ok was written; and nothing can be more im- 
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probable than that a writer of any intelligence should 
by mistake have made a statement of this kind ; indeed, 
a fiction of this sort is exactly what a fabulist would 
have been most certain to have avoided; for, knowing 
it not to be in accordance with fact and usage, he must 
have been sure that its falsehood would be at once de- 
tected. Secondly, It is said to be incredible that the 
king, when he repented of having issued such an edict, 
should, as it could not be recalled, have granted per- 
mission to the Jews to defend themselves by the 
slaughter of their enemies, and that they should have 
“been permitted to do this to such an extent as to de- 
stroy 75,000 of his own subjects. To our habits of 
thinking this certainly appears strange; but we must 
not measure the conduct of a monarch like Xerxes by 
such a standard: the caprices of Oriental despots are 
proverbially startling, their indifference to human life 
appalling; and Xerxes, as we know from other sources, 
was apt even to exceed the limits of ordinary Oriental 
despotism in these respects (comp. Herod. i, 183; vii, 
35, 39, 238; ix, 108-113; Justin, ii, 10, 11). 


the Medians foremost at Thermopyle on purpose that 
they might all be killed, because he thought they were 
not thoroughly reconciled to the loss of their national 
supremacy, it is surely not incredible that he should 
have given permission to Haman to destroy a few 
thousand strange people like the Jews, who were rep- 
resented to be injurious to his empire, and disobedient 
to his laws. Nor, again, when we remember what 
Herodotus relates of Xerxes in respect to promises 
made at banquets, can we deem it incredible that he 
should perform his promise to Esther to reverse the 
decree in the only way that seemed practicable. It is 
likely, too, that the secret friends and adherents of 
Haman would be the persons to attack the Jews, 
which would be a reason why Ahasuerus would rather 
rejoice at their destruction. Thirdly, it is asked how 
can we believe that the king would issue an edict to 
all his subjects that every man should bear rule in his 
own house (i, 22)? We reply that, as the edicts of 
Oriental despots are not all models of wisdom and dig- 


nity, ‘here seems to us nothing improbable in the | 


statement that such an edict was, under the circum- 
stances, issued by Ahasuerus. Fourthly, Is it credi- 
ble, it is asked, that Esther should have been so long 
a time in the palace of the king without her descent 
being known to the king or to Haman, as appears to 
have been the case? We reply that it does not ap- 
pear certain that her Jewish descent was unknown ; 
and, if it were, we are too little acquainted with the 
usages of the Persian royal harem to be able to judge 
whether this was an unlikely thing to occur or not: 
we may suggest, however, that the writer of the his- 
tory was somewhat more likely to know the truth on 
such points than German professors in the 19th century. 
The casual way in which the author of 2 Mace. xv, 
36 alludes to the feast of Purim, under the name of 
“Mardochzeus’s day,’’ as kept by the Jews in the time 
of Nicanor, is another strong testimony in its favor, 
and tends to justify the strong expression of Dr. Lee 
(quoted in Whiston’s Josephus, xi, ch. vi), that “the 
truth of this history is demonstrated by the feast of 
Purim, kept up from that time to this very day.” 


The style of writing is remarkably chaste and sim- 


ple, and the narrative of the struggle in Esther’s mind 
between fear and the desire to save her people, and of 
the final resolve made in the strength of that help 
which was to be sought in prayer and fasting, is very 
touching and beautiful, and without any exaggera- 
tion. Eyen De Wette observes that the book is sim- 
ple in its style, free from declamation, and thus ad- 
vantageously distinguished from the similar stories in 
the Apocrypha (introduction, Parker's translation, Bos- 
ton, 1843). 

IV. Authorship and Date.—Augustine (De Civitate 
Dei) ascribes the book to Ezra. Eusebius (Chronic. 
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xlvii, d. 4), who observes that the facts of the history 
are posterior to the time of Ezra, ascribes it to some 
later but unknown author. Clemens Alexandrinus 
Gponcis lib. i, p. 829) assigns it and the book of 
accabees to Mordecai. The pseudo-Philo (Chrono- 
graphia) and Rabbi Azarias maintain that it was writ- 
ten at the desire of Mordecai by Jehoiakim, son of 
Joshua, who was high-priest in the 12th year of the 
reign of Artaxerxes. The subscription to the Alexan- 
drian version states that the epistle regarding the feast 
| of Purim was brought by Dositheus into Egypt, under 
| Ptolemy and Cleopatra (B.C. cir. 160); but it is well 
| known that these subscriptions are of little authority. 
| The authors of the Talmud say that it was written by 
the members of the Great Synagogue (q. v.), who also 
; wrote Ezekiel and the twelve Prophets. But the 
| whole account of the Great Synagogue, said to haye 
| been instituted by Ezra, and concluded by Simon the 
Just, who is said to have closed the canon, and whose 
| death took place B.C. 292, is by some looked upon as a 
rabbinical romance. Of all these suppositions, the 
ascription to Mordecai seems the most probable. The 
| minute details given of the great banquet, of the names 
| of the chamberlains and eunuchs, and Haman’s wife 
| and sons, and of the customs and regulations of the 
' palace, betoken that the author lived at Shushan, and 
| probably at court, while his no less intimate acquaint- 
| ance with the private affairs both of Esther and Mor- 
| decai well suits the hypothesis of the latter being him- 
|self the writer. It is also in itself probable that as 
| Daniel, Ezra, and Nehemiah, who held high offices un- 
der the Persian kings, wrote an account of the affairs 
of the nation, in which they took a leading part, so 
Mordecai should have recorded the transactions of the 
book of Esther likewise. The termination of the book 
with the mention of Mordecai’s elevation and goyern- 
ment agrees also with this view, which has the fur- 
ther sanction of many great names, as Aben Ezra, and 
most of the Jews, Vatablus, Carpzoy, and many others. 
Those who ascribe it to Ezra, or the men of the Great 
Synagogue, may have merely meant that Ezra edited 
and added it to the canon of Scripture, which he prob- 
ably did, bringing it, and perhaps the book of Daniel, 
with him from Babylon to Jerusalem. See Morprcat. 

That the book was written after the downfall of the 
Persian monarchy in the time of the Maccabees is the 
conclusion of Bertholdt, De Wette, and Bleek. The 
reasons, however, which they assign for this are very 
feeble, and have been thoroughly nullified by Hiaver- 
nick. The latter supposes it to have been written at 
a much earlier date, and the reasons he urges for this 
| are—l. The statement in ix, 32, compared with x, 2, 
where the author places what he himself has written 
on a par in point of authenticity with what is recorded 
in the Persian annals, as if contemporary productions ; 
2. The vividness, accuracy, and minuteness of his de- 
tails respecting the Persian court; 3. The language of 
the book, as presenting, with some Persianisms, and 
some words of Chaldaic affinity, which do not occur in 
| older Hebrew (such as "7272, j773, jaws, ODI), 
| those idioms which characterize the books of Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and Chronicles; and, 4. The fact that the 
closing of the canon cannot be placed later than the 
reign of Artaxerxes, so that an earlier date must be 
assigned to this book, which is included in it. See 
Ezra. Whether the book was written in Palestine or 
in Persia is uncertain, but probability inclines to the 
latter supposition.—Kitto, s. v.; Smith, s. v. 

VI. Commentaries.—The following are separate ex- 
egetical works on the canonical portion of the book 
of Esther, in addition to the formal Introductions to 
that portion of Scripture, and exclusive of the purely 
rabbinical treatises on the Jewish usages referred to 
in the book; the most important have an asterisk () 
prefixed: Raban Maurus, Commentarii (in Opp.); Ara- 


ma, 598 (Constantinople, 1518, 4to) ; Bafiolas, Ui9B 
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(Riva di Trento, 1560, 4to); Strigel, Scholia (Lips. 
1571, 1572, 8vo); Brentius, Commentarii (Tubing. 1575 
4to; in Engl. by Stockwood, Lond. 1584, 8vo); Aske- 
nazi, np? £017 (Cremona, 1576, 4to, ete.); Feuar- 
dent, Commentaria (Par. 1585, 8vo, etc.); Melammed, 
"27772 WAN2 (Constantpl. 1585, 4to); *Drusius, An- 
notationes (Leyd. 1586, 8vo); *Senarius, Commentarii 
(Mogunt. 1590, fol., ete.) ; Zahalon, ponbx >t) (Ven. 
1594, 4to); Alsheich, Mua MND (Ven. 1601, Ato) ; 
Cooper, Notes (London, 1609, 4to); D’Aquine, Raschii 
Scholia (Par. 1622, 4to) ; Wolder, Dispositiones (Dantz. 
1625, 4to); *Sanctius, Commentarii (Leyd. 1628, fol.) ; 
Conzio, Commento (Chieri, 1628, 4to); Duran, D372 
“DO (Ven. 1632, 4to); Crommius, Theses (Lovan. 1632, 
4to); Merkel, 8955 ND72 (Lublin, 1637, 4to); *Bo- 
nart, Commentarius (Col. Agr. 1647, fol.); Montanus, 
Commentarius (Madr. 1648, fol.); Trapp, Commentary 
(London, 1656, fol.); De Celada, Commentarti (Lugd. 
1658, fol.); Jackson, Explanation (London, 1658, 4to) ; 
Barnes, Paraphrasis poetica (Lond. 1679, 8yo); Adam, 
Observationes (Groningen, 1710, 4to); Rambach, Note 
Gn his Adnot. V. T. ii, 1043); Heumann, Esthere auc- 
toritas (Gotting. 1736, 4to); Meir, 927 “mw (Fiirth, 
1737, 8vo); Nestorides, Annotazioni (Ven. 1746, 4to); 
Aucher, De auctoritate Esthere (Havn. 1772, 4to) ; Cru- 
sius, Nitzl. Gebrauch der B. Esther (from the Latin, 
Lpz. 17738, 4to); *Vos, Oratio (Ultr. 1775, 4to) ; Zinck, 
Commentarius (Augsb. 1780, 4to); De Rossi, Var. Lect. 
(Rome, 1782, 8vo); Pereles, manda mba (Prague, 
1784, 4to) ; Wolfssohn, "MON (Berl. 1788, 8vo) ; Lam- 
son, Discourses (Edinb. 1804, 12mo) ; Lowe, U7 758 
(Nouydwor, 1804, 4to); *Schirmer, Observationes (Vra- 
tislav. 1820, 8vo); *Kele, Vindicie (Freib. 1820, 4to) ; 
*Calihberg, Commentarius (Hamb. 1837, 4to) ; *M‘Crie, 
Lectures (Works, 1838, 8vo0); *Baumgarten, De fide 
Esthere (Hal. 1839, 8vo) ; Morgan, Esther typical (Lon- 
don, 1855, 8vo); Crosthwaite, Lectures (London, 1858, 
12mo); Davidson, Lectures (Edinb. 1859, 8vo); *Ber- 
theau (in the Kurzgef. exeg. Handb. Lpz. 1862, 8yo) ; 
Oppert, Commentaire daprés les inscriptions Perses 
(Par. 1864, 8vo). See OLp TESTAMENT. 


ESTHER, ArocryPHAL ADDITIONS TO the Book 
of.—Besides the many minor deviations from the He- 
brew, there are six important additions in the Septua- 
gint and the other ancient versions of the book of 
Esther. 

I. Title and Position. —In the Sept. and the Old 
Latin these additions are dispersed through the canoni- 
cal book, forming therewith a well-adjusted whole, and 
have therefore no separate title. St. Jerome, however, 
separated them in his translation, and removed them to 
the end of the book, because they are not found in the 
Hebrew. They are, therefore, in this position in the 
MSS. and the printed editions of the Vulgate, and form, 
according to cardinal Hugo’s division, the last seven 
chapters of the canonical Esther. Luther, who was 
the first that separated the apocryphal from the canoni- 
cal books, entirely detached these additions, and placed 
them among the Apocrypha under the title “Sticke an 
Esther.” Inthe Zurich Bible, where the apocryphal 
and canonical books are also separated, the canonical 
volume is called 1 Esther, and these additions are de- 
nominated 2 Esther. Our English versions, though 
following Luther’s arrangements, are not uniform in 
their designation of these additions. Thus Coverdale 
calls them “ The chapters of the book of Hester, which 
are not found in the text of the Hebrew, but in the G reck 
and Latin.’ Yn Matthews and the Bishops’ Bible, 
which are followed by the A.V., they are entitled, 
“The rest of the chapters of the book of Esther, which 


are found neither in the Hebrew nor in the Chaidee,” | 


whilst the Geneva version adopts Luther’s title. 
The reason of their present confused arrangement 
seems to be this: When Jerome translated the book 
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of Esther, he first gave the version of the Hebrew only 
as being alone authentic. He then added at the end 
a version in Latin of those several passages which he 
found in the Sept., and which were not in the Hebrew 

statin g where each passage came in, and marking then 
all with an obelus. ‘The first passage so given is that 
which forms the continuation of ch, x (which of course 
immediately precedes it), ending with the entry about 
Dositheus. Having annexed this conclusion, he then 
gives the Proemium, which he says forms the begin- 
ning of the Greek Vulgate, beginning with what is 
now ver. 2 of ch. xi; and so proceeds with the other 
passages. Butin subsequent editions all Jerome’s ex- 
planatory matter has been swept away, and the dis- 
jointed portions have been printed as ch. xi, xii, xiii, 
xiv, xv, Xvi, as if they formed a narrative in continu- 
ance of the canonical book. The extreme absurdity 
of this arrangement is nowhere more apparent than in 
ch. xi, where the verse (1) which closes the whole 
book in the Greek copies, and in St. Jerome’s Latin 
translation, is actually made immediately to precede 
that (ver. 2) which is the very first verse of the Prow- 
mium. As regards the place assigned to Esther in the 
printed Sept., in the Vatican edition (not MS.), and 
most others, it comes between Judith and Job. Its 
place before Job is a remnant of the Hebrew order, 
Esther there closing the historical, and Job beginning 
the metrical Megilloth. Tobit and Judith have been 
placed between it and Nehemiah, doubtless for chro- 
nological reasons. But in the ancient MSS. the posi- 
tion is different. See BrBLe. 

II. Design and Contents.—The object of these addi- 
tions is to give a more decidedly religious tone to the 
record contained in the book of Esther, and to show 
more plainly how wonderfully the God of Israel inter- 
posed to save his people and confound their enemies. 
This the writer has effected by elaborating upon the 
eyents narrated in the canonical volume as follows: 

1. Ch. i, 1 of the canonical volume is preceded in 
the Sept. by a piece which tells us that Mordecai, who 
was in the service of Artaxerxes, dreamt of the dar 
gers which threatened his people, and of their deliver 
ance (ver. 1-12). He afterwards discovered a con- 
spiracy against the king, which he discloses to him, 
and is greatly rewarded for it (ver. 13-18). This is, in 
the Vulgate and Eng. version, ch. xi, 1; xii, 6. 

+2. Between ver. 13 and 14 of ch. iii in the canonical 
book, the Septuagint gives a copy of the king’s edict 
addressed to all the satraps, to destroy without com- 
passion that foreign and rebellious people, the Jews, 
for the good of the Persian nation, in the fourteenth 
day of the twelfth month of the coming year. This is, 
in the Vulg. and Eng. version, ch. xiii, 1-7. 

3. At the end of ch. iv, 17 of the canonical book, the 
Sept. has two prayers of Mordecai and Esther, that 
God may avert the impending destruction of his peo- 
ple. This is, in the Vulg. and Eng. version, ch. xiii, 
8; xiv, 19. 

4, Between ver. 1 and 2 of ch, v in the canonical 
book, the Sept. inserts a detailed account of Esther’s 
visit to the king. This is, in the Vulg. and Eng. ver- 
sion, ch. xv, 4-19. 

5. Between ver. 13 and 14 of ch. viii in the canoni- 
cal books, the Sept. gives a copy of the edict, which 
the king sent to all his satraps, in accordance with the 
reanest of Mordecai and Esther, to abolish his former 
decree against the Jews. This is, in the Vulg. and 
Eng. version, ch, xvi, 1-25. 

6. At the close of the canonical book, ch. x, 3, the 
Sept. has a piece in which we are told that Mordecai 
had now recalled to his mind his extraordinary dream, 
and seen how literally it had been fulfilled in all its 
particulars. It also gives us an account of the procla- 
mation of the Purim festival in Egypt. J 

The whole book is closed with the following entry : 
“In the fourth year of the reign of Ptolemeus and 
Cleopatra, Dositheus, who said he was a priest and 
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Levite, and Ptolemy his son, brought this epistle of 
Phurim, which they said was the same, and that Ly- 
simachus, the son of Ptolemy, that was in Jerusalem, 
had interpreted it.” This entry was apparently in- 
tended to give authority to this Greek version of 
Esrupr by pretending that it was a certified transla- 
tion from the Hebrew original. Ptolemy Philometor, 
who is here meant, began to reign B.C. 181. He is 
the same asis frequently mentioned in 1 Mace. (¢.g. X, 
57; xi, 12; comp. Joseph. Ant. xiii, 4, land 5, and Clin- 
ton, F. H. iii, 393). Dositheus seems to be a Greek ver- 
sion of Mattithiah ; Ptolemy was also a common name 
for Jews at that tim>. 

III. Origin, historical Character, and Unity.—The 
patriotic spirit with which the Jewish nation so fondly 
expatiated upon the remarkable events and characters 
of by-gone days, and which gave rise to those beautiful 
legends preserved in their copious literature, scarcely 
ever had a better opportunity afforded to it for em- 
ploying its richly inventive powers to magnify the 
great Jehovah, embalm the memory of the heroes, and 
brand the names of the enemies of Israel, than in the 
canonical book of Esther. Nothing could be more 
natural for a nation who ‘‘have a zeal of God” than 
to supply the name of God, and to point out mare distinct- 
ly his interposition in their behalf in an inspired book, 
which, though recording their marvellous escape from 
destruction, had for some reasons omitted avowedly 
to acknowledge the Lord of Israel. Besides, the book 
implies and suggests far more than it records, and it 
cannot be doubted that there are many other things 
connected with the history it contains which were 
well known at the time, and were transmitted to the 
nation. This is evident from the fact that Josephus 
(Ané. xi, 6, 6 sq.) gives the edict for the destruction 
of the Jews in the Persian empire, the prayers of Mor- 
decai and Esther, and the second edition authorizing 
the Jews to destroy their enemies, also mentioning the 
name of the eunuch’s servant, a Jew, who betrayed 
the conspiracy to Mordecai, and citing other passages 
from the Persian chronicles read to Ahasuerus, besides 
that relating to Mordecai, and amplifications of the 
king’s speech to Haman, ete.; and that the second 
Targum, the Chaldee, published by De Rossi, and 
Josippon ben-Gorion (ed. Breithaupt, p. 74 sq.), give 
the dream of Mordecai, as well as his prayer and that 
of Esther. 

The first addition which heads the canonical book, 
and in which Mordecai foresees in a dream both the 
dangers and the salvation of his people, is in accord- 
ance with the desire to give the whole a more religious 
tone. The second addition originated from the fact 
that ch, iii, 13 of the canonical book speaks of the royal 
edict, hence this piece pretends to give a copy of the 
said document; the same is the case with the third 
addition, which follows ch. iv, 17, and gives the prayers 
of Mordecai and Esther, for the said passage in the 


canonical volume relates that Esther ordered prayers | 


to be offered. The fourth addition after ch. v, 1, giving 
a detailed account of Esther’s interview with the king, 
originated from a desire to give more information upon 
the fact, which is simply alluded to in the canonical 
passage. The fifth addition, after ch. viii, 13, origin- 
ated in the same manner as the second, viz. ina desire 
to supply a copy of the royal edict, while the sixth ad- 
dition, after ch. x, 3, beautifully concludes with an in- 
terpretation of the dream with which the first addition 
commences the canonical yolume. From this analvsis 
it will be seen that these supplementary and embel- 
lishing additions are systematically dispersed through 
the book, and form a well-adjusted and continuous 
history. In the Vulgate, however, which is followed 
by the versions of the Reformers on the Continent 
and our English translations, where these additions 
are torn out of the proper connection and remoyed to a 
Separate place, they are most incomprehensible. 

IV. Author, Date, and original Language. — From 
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what has been remarked in the foregoing section, it 
will at once be apparent that these apocryphal addi- 
tions were neither manufactured by the translator of 
the canonical Esther into Greek, nor are they the pro- 
duction of the Alexandrian nor of any other school or 
individual, but embody some of the numerous national 
stories connected with this marvellous deliverance of 
God's ancient people, the authorship of which is lost 
in the nation. Many of them date as far back as the 
nucleus of the event itself, around which they cluster, 
and all of them grew up at first in the vernacular 
language of the people (i. e. in Hebrew or Aramaic, 
but afterwards assumed the complexion and language 
of the countries in which the Jews happened to settle 
down. Besides the references given in the preceding 
section which lead us to these conclusions, we also re- 
fer to the two Midrashim published by Jellinek in his 
Beth Ha-Midrash, i (Lpz. 1853), 1 sq. In ch. iii the 
pretended copy of Artaxerxes’s decree for the destruc- 
tion of the Jews is written in thorough Greek style; 
the prayer of Esther excuses her for being wife to the 
uncircumcised king, and denies her having eaten any- 
thing or drunk wine at the table of Haman; the pre- 
tended copy of Artaxerxes’s letter for reversing the 
previous decree is also of manifestly Greek origin in 
ch. viii, in which Haman is called a Macedonian, and 
is accused of having plotted to transfer the empire from 
the Persians to the Macedonians, a palpable proof of 
this portion haying been composed after the overthrow 
of the Persian empire by the Greeks. 

V. Canonicity of these Additions.—It is of this Sept. 
version that Athanasius (Fest. Epist. p. 59, Oxf. trans- 
lation) spoke when he ascribed the book of Esther to 
the non-canonical books ; and this, also, is perhaps the 
reason why, in some of the lists of the canonical books, 
Esther is not named, as, e. g. in those of Melito of Sar- 
dis and Gregory Nazianzen (see Whitaker, Disput. on 
H, Scr. Park. Soc. p. 57,58; Cosin on the Canon of 
Scr. p. 49, 50), unless in these it is included under 
some other book, as Ruth or Esdras (‘‘ this book of Es- 
ther, or sixth of Esdras, as it is placed in some of the 
most ancient copies of the Vulgate,’’ Lee’s Dissert. on 
2d Esdras, p. 25). The fathers, who regarded the Sep- 
tuagint as containing the sacred scriptures of the O. 
T., believed in the canonicity of these additions. Even 
Origen, though admitting that they are not in the He- 
brew, defended their canonicity (Zp. ad African. ed. 
West, p. 225), and the Council of Trent pronounced 
the whole book of Esther, with all its parts, to be ca- 
nonieal. ‘These additions, however, were never in- 
cluded in the Hebrew canon, and the fact that Jose- 
phus quotes them only shows that he believed them 
St. Jerome, 
who knew better than any other father what the an- 
cient Jews included in their canon, most emphatically 
declares them to be spurious (‘‘ Librum Esther yariis 
translatoribus constat esse vitiatum; quem ego de ar- 
chivis Hebrorum releyans, verbum e yerbo expres- 
sius transtuli. Quem librum editio vulgata laciniosis 
hine inde verborum sinibus [al. funibus] trahit, addens 
ea que ex tempore dici poterant et audiri; sicut soli- 
tum est scholaribus disciplinis sumto themate excogi- 
tare, quibus verbis uti potuit, qui injuriam passus est, 
vel qui injuriam fecit,” Pref. in1 Esth.). Sixtus Se- 
nensis, in spite of the decision of the council, speaks 
of these additions after the example of Jerome (as ‘‘la- 
cinias hine inde quorumdam scriptorum temeritate in- 
sertas’’), and thinks that they are chiefly derived from 
Josephus; but this last opinion is without probability. 
The manner and the order in which Josephus cites 
them (Ané. xi, vi) show that they had already, in his 
days, obtained currency among the Hellenistic Jews as 
portions of the book of Esther, as we know from the 
way in which he cites other apocryphal books that 
they were current likewise, with others which are now 
lost; for it was probably from such that Josephus de- 
rived his stories about Moses, about Sanballat, and the 
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temple on Mount Gerizim, and the meeting of the 
high-priest and Alexander the Great, 

VI. Literature.—Josephus, Ant. xi, 6,6 sq. 3; the Mid- 
rash Esther; Targum Sheni on Esther, in Walton’s 
Polyglot, vol. iv ; Josippon ben-Gorion (ed. Breithaupt, 
1710), p. 72 sq.; Whitaker, Disputation on Scripture 
(Park. Soc., ed. 1849), p, 71, etc.; Usher, Syntagma de 
Graca LXX mterpretum versione (London, 1655); De 
Rossi, Specimen Variarum Lectionum sacri Textus et Chal- 
daica Estheris Additamenta (Rome, 1782); Eichhorn, 
Einleitung in d. Apokr. Schriften d. A, T. (Leip. 1795), 
p. 483 sq.; Fritzsche, ’EoSio, Duplicem libri textum ad 
optimos cdd. emend. et cum selecta lectionis varietate (ed. 
Torici, 1848); and by the same author, Exegetisches 
Handbuch z.d. Apokr.d. A. T.i, 69 sq.; Davidson, The 
Text of the O. T. considered (Lond. 1856), p. 1010 sq. ; 
Herzfeld, Geschichte d. Volkes Israel, vol. i (Nordhau- 
sen, 1857), p. 365 sq.; Keil, Lehrbuch der historisch- 
kritischen Einleitung, etc. (ed. 1859), p. 705 sq. ; Wolf’s 
Bibl. Hebr. p. 11, 88 sq.; Hotting. Thesaur. p. 494; 
Walton, Proleg. ix, § 13; Nickes, De Esthere libro 
(Rom. 1857, 1858); Baumgarten, De Fide Lib. Esther 
(Hal. 1839); Schnurrer (ed.), Var. Lect. Estheris (2d ed. 
Tubing. 1783).—Kitto, s.v.; Smith,s.v. See Apoo- 
RYPHA. * | 

ESTHER, Fast or ((HDN M73FH), so called from 
the fact that it was ordered by Esther to avert the 
impending destruction which at that time threatened 
the whole Jewish population of the Persian dominions 
(comp. Esther iv, 16,17). The Jews to this day keep 
this fast on the 13th of Adar, the day which was ap- 
pointed for their extirpation, and which precedes the 
Seast of Purim, because it was ordained both by Esther 
and Mordecai, that it should continue a national fast, 
to be observed annually in commemoration of that 
eventful day (comp. Esther ix, 31). During the Mac- 
cabzean period, and for some time afterwards, this fast 
was temporarily superseded by a festival which was 
instituted to celebrate the anniversary of the victory 
obtained by Judas Maccabzeus over Nicanor on the 13th | 
of Adar (comp. 1 Mace. vii, 49; Josephus, Ant. xii, 10, 
5; Megillath Taanith, c. xii; Josippon ben-Gorion, iii, 22, 
p. 244, ed. Breithaupt). But this festival has long since 
ceased to be celebrated, and as early as the ninth cen- 
tury of the Christian xra we find that the fust of Esther 
was again duly observed (comp. Sheelthoth of R. Achai, 
Purim 4), and it has continued ever since to be one of 
the fasts in the Jewish calendar. The Jews entirely 
abstain from eating and drinking on this day, and in- 
troduce into the daily service penitential psalms, and 
offer prayers which haye been composed especially for 
this occasion. If the 13th of Adar happens to be on a 
Sabbath, this fast is kept on the Friday, because fast- 
ing is not allowed on the Sabbath day, Some Jews 
go so far as to fast three days, according to the example 
of Esther (comp. iv, 6).—Kitto, s.v. See CALENDAR, 
JEWISH. 

Estienne. See SrerueEns. 

Estius, Gurretavs (William Hessels van Est), an 
eminent Roman Catholic theologian, was born at Gor- | 
cum, Holland, 1542, and studied at Utrecht and Lou- 
vain. He was for ten years professor at Louvain; in 
1580 he became professor of divinity at Douai, and in 
1603 chancellor of the University. Estius obtained 
great repute for learning and piety. Benedict XIV 
named him doctor fundatissimus. He died at Douai 
Sept. 20, 1613. His principal writings are Commenta- 
rit in Epistolas Apostolicas (Douai, 1614-16 ; Col. 1631, 
8 vols. fol. in 1; Paris, 1679, fol. ; Rouen, 1709, 2 vols. 
fol.) :—Jn quat. libros sententiarum commentarit (Par. 
1638, fol.; Naples, 1720) :—Annot. in precipua difficili- 
ora S.S. (Antw, 1621, fol.)¥ His Commentary on the 
Epistles is extolled alike by Romanists and Protes- | 
tants. There is a new edition, edited by Sausen (May- 
ence, 1841, 8vo).—Horne, Introd. Bib. Appendix, p. 134; 


Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxiv, 588. 
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Estrangelo. See Syrrac Laneuacn. 

B’tam (Hebrew Lytam’, Do, eyrie, i. e. place of 
ravenous birds; Sept. Hrap in Judges, Aird in 1 
Chron. iv, 3, elsewhere Airay; Josephus Airdy in A nt. 
v, 8, 8, Hrapé in Ant. viii, 10, 1, "Hap in Ant. viii, 7 
3; Vulg. Etam), the name apparently of two places in 
Palestine. 

1. A village (OSM) of the tribe of Simeon, specified 
only in the list in 1 Chron. iv, 32 (comp, Josh. x1X, Oe 
but that it is intentionally introduced appears from the 
fact that the number of places is summed as five, 
though in the parallel list as four. Near this place 
(hence its name, q. d. eagle’s nest) was probably situ- 
ated a “rock”? (320, méroa, silex) or cliff, into a cleft 
or chasm (9725, A.V. “ top”) of which Samson retired 
after his slaughter of the Philistines, in revenge for 
their burning the Timnite woman who was to have 
been his wife (Judg. xv, 8,11). This natural strong- 
hold (zétpa 0 toriy byupa, Josephus, Ant. v, 8, 8) was 
in the territory usually assigned to the tribe of Judah, 
yet not far from the Philistine border; and near it, 
probably at its foot, was Lehi or Ramath-lehi, and En- 
hak-kore (xy, 9, 14,17, 19). As Van de Velde has, 
with great probability, identified Lehi with Lekiyeh, 
on the edge of the Philistine plain S.E. of Gaza (Nar- 
rative, ti, 141), he is probably also right in locating 
this Etam at tell Khewelfeh, a little north of it (Jfe- 
moir, p. 311), in the immediate vicinity of tell Hara 
or En-hakkore (q. v.). Schwarz’s location of Etam 
at Khudna (he says Gutna, i.e. Utma, Palest. p. 124) is 
without support. 

2. A city in the tribe of Judah, fortified and garri- 
soned by Rehoboam (2 Chron. xi, 6). F1om its posi- 
tion in this list we may conclude that it was near Beth- 
lehem and Tekoah ; and in accordance with this is the 
mention of the name among the ten cities which the 
Sept. insert in the text of Josh. xy, 60, ‘‘Thecce and 
Ephratha, which is Bethleem, Phagor and tan (Ai- 
rav),” etc. Here, according to the statements of the 
Talmudists, were the sources of the water from which 
Solomon’s gardens and pleasure-grounds were fed, and 
Bethlehem and the Temple supplied. (See Lightfoot, 
on John vy.) Hence we may perhaps infer that the site 
was identical with that of Solomon’s Pools at Hi-Bu- 
ruk, near Bethlehem (see Schwarz, Pa/est. p. 268). See 
JERUSALEM; WATER. Josephus (At. vili, 7,3) places 
it at fifty stadia (in scme copies sixty) from Jerusalem 
(southward), and alleges that Solomon was in the hab- 
it of taking a morning drive to this fayored spot in his 
chariot. It is thus probable that this was the site of 
one of Solomon’s houses of pleasure, phere he made 
him gardens and orchards, and pools of water (Eccl. 
ii, 5,6). The same name occurs in the lists of Judah’s 
descendants (1 Chron. iv, 3), but probably referring to 
the same place, Bethlehem being mentioned in the fol- 
lowing verse. Sce JEzREEL 3, Dr. Robinson (fe- 
searches, i, 515 ; 11, 168) inclines to find Etam at a place 
about a mile and a half south of Bethlehem, where 
there is a ruined village called Urtas, at the bottom of 
a pleasant valley of the same name, Here there are 
traces of ancient ruins, and also a fountain, sending 
forth a copious supply of fine water, which forms a 
beautiful purling rill along the bottom of the valley. 
This location is in accordance with all the foregoing 
notives, and is adjacent to Solomon’s Pools (Thomson, 
Land and Book, ii, 431). Williams (Holy City, ii, 500) 
fully aceredits the above Rabbinical account, and also 
states that the old name is perpetuated in a wady 
Etam, which is on the way to Hebron from Jerusalem, 
and that there are still connected with it the largest 
and most luxuriant gardens to be met with in the hilly 
region of Judea. 

Eternal is in general the rendering in the A. V. 
of the Heb. Bei, olam’, and the Greek aiwy or alu 


vuog (both frequently ‘‘everlasting,” ‘Fever, 7s ebeas 
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besides occasionally of BP, he’ dem (strictly early, of 
yore, referring to the past, Deut. xxxiii, 27, elsewhere 
“ancient,” “‘of old,” etc.), and aidioc (Rom. i, 20; 
“everlasting,” Jude 6), which is kindred in etymology 
and import with aiwyioc. Both pois and aiwy are 
properly represented by ‘eternal,”’ inasmuch as they 
usually refer to indefinite time past as well as future. 
The former is from the root 022, to Mde, and thus 
strictly designates the occult time of the past, q. d. 
“time out of mind,” or time immemorial (Psa. cxxix, 
24; Jer. vi, 16; xviii, 15; Job xxii, 15; Amos ix, 11; 
Deut. xxxii, 7; Prov. xxii, 28; Psa. xxiv, 7; exliii, 
8; Ezek. xxvi, 20), but not necessarily remote antiq- 
uity (Psa. cxxxix, 24; Job xxii, 15; Jer. vi, 16s xviii, 
15; Dan. ix, 24; and especially Isa. lviii, 12; Ixi, 4). 
Prospectively it denotes an indefinite time to come, 
forever, i. e. relatively, e. g. to an individual life 
(Deut. xv, 17; Exod. xxi, 6; 1 Sam. xxvii, 12, etc.), 
that of a race (1 Sam. ii, 20; xiii, 12; 2 Sam. vii, 16; 
1 Chron. xvii, 12, etc.), or of the present constitution 
of the universe (Eccles. i, 4; Psa. civ, 5; Ixxviii, 69, 
etc.); or absolutely (Gen. xvii, 7; xvii, 8; Exod. xii, 
14; Jer. li, 39; Eccles. xii, 5, etc.). Yet that the na- 
ture of the subject is to apply the only limitation is 
shown by the fact that while the term is used of God 
in the widest sense, both of the past and future (Gen. 
xxi, 33; Isa. xl, 28; Dan. xii, 7), it is also employed 
hyperbolically or poetically of a ‘‘ good long period’’ 
(isa. xxx, 14, 15), especially in salutations and invoca- 
tions 1 Kings i, 31; Neh. ii,3). In all these significa- 
tions and applications it is often used in the plural 
(272219), whether past (Isa. li, 9; Dan. ix, 24; Ec- 
cles. i, 10) or future (Psa. lxi, 5; Ixxvii, 6, etc.), and 
this sometimes in a reduplicated form, like ‘‘ages of 
ages” (al@vec). Peculiar is the Rabbinical usage 
(Bustorf, Lex. Talm. col. 1620) for the world (so Greek 
aiwy), but only in Eccles. iii, 11.—Gesenius’s and 
Fiirst’s Heb. Lex. s, y.; Hommel, De vi vocis pois 
(Wittemb. 1795). 

The Greek term aiwy remarkably corresponds to 
the Hebrew mbis in nearly all these senses, and is its 
usual rendering in the Sept. It is derived from dw, 
diw, to breathe, or directly from the adverb aéi (orig- 
inally aiet), always (itself an old dative from an obso- 
lete noun aif dc or alovy=Lat. evum, probably derived 
from dw, and the same in root with the English ever, 
and also, perhaps, aye), with the docative termination 
-y appended to the root. The adjective alwztoc, with 
which we are here more directly concerned, follows 
most of the shades of meaning and appropriations of 
the primitive. Its general import is enduring, perpetu- 
al. Inthe N. T. it is spoken of the past in a restricted 
manner, in the sense of ancient or primeval (Rom. xvi, 
25; 2 Tim. i, 9; Titus i, 2); or of the past and future 
absolutely (Rom. xvi, 26; Heb. ix, 14); elsewhere of 
the future, in an unlimited sense, endless (2 Cor. iy, 18; 
v,1; Luke xvi, 9; Heb. xiii, 20; ix, 12; Rey. xiv, 6; 
1Tim. vi, 16; Philem. 15), as of the prospect of Christ’s 
Kingdom (2 Pet. i, 11), but especially of the happy fu- 
oe of the saints in heaven (particularly in the phrase 

ife everlasting,” Matt. xix, 16, 29; xxv, 46, and 
often), or the miserable fate of the wicked in hell (e. g. 
as punishment, Matt. xxv, 46; condemnation, Mark 
ill, 29; judgment, Heb. vi, 2; destruction, 2 Thess. i, 
9, or fire, Matt. xviii, 8; xxv, 41; Jude 7).—Robin- 
son, Lew. of the N. T. s. v.; Leavitt, in the Christian 
Month. Spect. ix, 617; Goodwin, in the Chris. Exam- 
mer, Ix, 20; x, 34, 166; xii, 97,169; Stuart, in the 
Spirit of the Pilgrims, ii, 405; Cremer, Worterbuch d. 
N. T. Gracitat, p. 46. 

Eternal Life (£01) aiwyoc). I. Biblical Usage 
of the Terms.—1. In the O. T. we find this expression 
occurring only in Dan. xii, 2: Some shall awaken “*m> 


bois, Sept. ef¢ Cw aiwrory, the others peiy visas, 
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For the first indication on this point, Lev. xviii, 5; 
Ezek. xx, 11; xviii, 21; Habak. ii, 4 (comp. Gal. iii, 
11,12); Psa. xxxiv, 13 (comp. 1 Pet. iii, 10) are to be 
referred to. 

2. In the N. T. it is of frequent occurrence. In the 
first three evangelists we find Zw aivytoc (eternal 
life), or sometimes only Zw# (life), represented as the 
object and destiny of man, e. g. Matt. vii, 14; xviii, 
8, 9; Luke x, 28; comp. ver. 25, and xviii, 18. The 
resurrection of the dead precedes it (Luke xiv, 14). 
It therefore comprises the whole future of the disci- 
ple of Christ, his full reward; and the idea is thus 
connected with that of felicity (uicSdc ty zoic odoa- 
voic, reward in heaven, Matt. v, 12; reception into the 
aiwmat oxnvat, everlasting habitations, Luke xvi, 9). 
In Matt. xix, 29; xxv, 46, we find it opposed to Ké- 
Aacic aiwroe (eternal punishment). Paul considers 
the Zw) aiwrvtoc as the supreme reward of well-doing 
(Rom. ii, 7; 1 Tim. vi, 12, 19), the result of continually 
walking in the holiness secured to us by Christ ; the 
ré\oc (Rom. vi, 22), the reward (Gal. vi, 8), as also 
the object of our faith (1 Tim. i, 16), and of saving 
grace (Rom. y, 21), and consequently also the object 
of our hopes (Tit. i, 2; iii, 7; comp. Jude 21). It 
appears synonymous with the M&rayys\ia wie Tij¢ 
pueANovonce (promise of the life to come) (1 Tim. iv, 8), 
the receiving of the incorruptible crown of righteous- 
ness (1 Cor. ix, 25; 2 Tim. iv, 8), the preservation unto 
the heavenly kingdom (2 Tim. iy, 18). By Peter it 
is described as the kAnoovopia, which consists in the 
swrnoia wWuyne, revealed as ofa, and retained in 
heaven (1 Pet. i, 4,9; v,1,10). James considers it as 
the promised crown of life and inheritance of the king- 
dom (Jas.i,12; ii, 5). In the epistle to the Hebrews 
it is described as the Sabbath of the people of God (iv, 
9; compare xii, 22 sq., etc.). While, however, life ey- 
erlasting thus belongs to the future, we must not for- 
get that, according to Paul’s exposition, it appears 
in its essence indissolubly connected with our present 
life. As our relation to God, as altered by sin, can 
but lead to death, so in the restoration of the original 
relation there must necessarily, and, indeed, as an ethi- 
cal religious principle, be fw» (life) presented in the 
Oucatoctiyn, righteousness (Rom. v, 21; viii, 10; Gal. 
iii, 21) ; so that dueacootyn, in its connection with fw 
(Rom. v, 18, dieaiwore Cwrje, justification of life), con- 
stitutes the very essence of the cwrnoia (salvation) im- 
puted to the subject, even though in the Judaic epis- 
tles of the apostle the w7 itself is dwelt upon more 
than the fundamental idea of the éueavoctvn. Christ 
is 1) Cw») rcv (our life); though yet concealed (Col. 
iii, 8, 4; Phil. i, 21; Gal. ii, 20; Epb. iii, 17; 1 Cor 
xv, 45), he is found in us (Gal. iv, 19); we have put 
him on, and become parts of his body (Eph. v, 30; 
Gal. iii, 27; Gol. i,18, ete.), From this it results that 
his life of glory must also become ours, which idea is 
presented to us in various ways (Rom. vi, 8; 2 Tim. 
ii, 11,12; Rom. y, 17, 21; viii, 30; Eph. ii, 5,6). The 
Spirit gives also the ryetpa wie (Spirit of: life), as 
the element of new life (Rom. viii, 2; comp. 2 Cor. iii, 
17), the foundation of that life which overcomes that 
which is mortal (2 Cor. v, 4,5; Eph. i, 14); our mortal 
body is by it made alive (Rom. viii, 11); its results are 
peace and life (Rom. viii, 6, 10,15). In this respect 
eternal life is the ‘gift of God in Jesus Christ our 
Lord” (Rom. vi, 23). As Adyoc Zwijc (the word of life) 
(Phil. ii, 16), Christ has destroyed death, and brought 
life and immortality to light through the Gospel (2 
Tim. i, 10). 

Aside from this evident connection between eternal 
life and the newness of life of the Christian derived 
from Christ (Rom. vi, 4), the fw) aiwéro¢ (eternal life) 
is still always considered“in Paul’s writings as pos- 
terior to the casting off of the mortal body, and the ex- 
change of the corruptible for the incorruptible. The 
consequences of these premises in their full develop- 
ment are first presented to us, however, in the epistles 
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of John. Here we find the most important principle 
for the subjective aspect of Christianity: 6 muoredwy 
sic Toy vidy exer Zwijy aiwror (he that believeth on 
the Son hath eternal life) (John iii, 86; iii, 15,16; v, 
24; vi, 47, 538-58; x, 28; xvii, 2,3; xx, 81; 1 John v, 
12,13). Having passed from death unto life, death has 
no longer dominion over him (John vy, 24), and he is 
free from the law and from the anger of God; he be- 
comes partaker of the fulness of salvation. On the 
contrary, those who do not hearken to the Son have 
not life, neither shall they see it, but the anger of God 
abides with them. Thus, while Paul distinguishes be- 
tween the actual state of grace, with its accompanying 
hope on the one hand, and the future attainment of the 
object of our hope, John unites these in his conception 
of eternal life, and thus uses the expressions fw1) aiw- 
moc (eternal life) and Zw (life), which stand in the 
relation of form and contents, indifferently with or 
without the article (John iii, 36; v, 24; 1 John iii, 14, 
15; v, 11,12, 13, ete.). The life of the faithful on this 
earth is inseparably connected with their eternal life, 
from the fact of their absolute deliverance from the 
sentence of death resulting from a state of estrange- 
ment from God (John vi, 53). It is a result of the 
birth of the Spirit (John iii; comp. v, 21; 1 John i, 5; 
John iii, 36). See also John iv, 14; v, 28; vi, 40; 
xvii, 24; 1 John iii, 2. 

This eternal life, with its divine course and its vic- 
torious power, finds its ground in the communion of 
life with Christ, which is the result of faith. For 
while God as the absolute being is He whose life is ‘‘ of 
himself” (John vi, 57), and is Himself ‘‘ eternal life” 
(i John v, 20), the source of all life, yet the communi- 
cation of life to the world, i. e. to mankind, has from 
the beginning, even before time began (John viii, 56), 
been irrevocably vested in the Son. He is the Adyoc¢ 
(word) as well in his relation to God as in his relation 
to the world. He has received the fulness of divine 
life from the Father in such a manner that it belongs 


.to him as thoroughly his (John v, 26; 1 John v, 11). 


Now, inasmuch as the Logos became flesh, the eternal 
life, which was of God, became manifested in him. It 
is, in the next place, the revealed light of life. Christ, 
in his relation to the world, is therefore as well 6 Adyoc 
ripe Gwe as 1) Cor (1 John i, 1,2; Johni, 3,4; vi, 53 
sq. 3 Xiv, 6); in one word, the really sole source of life, 
the universal principle of life in the world, both spir- 
itual and material (John v, 21-29; x, 9, 28; xi, 25; 
xiv, 19; vi, 27, 35, 39, 63; vii, 38,39). From this it is 
easily seen how eternal life is designated in the N. T.as 
the command of the Father, the knowledge of God and 
of Christ, or also as the commandment of Christ (John 
xii, 50; comp. viii, 51; xvii, 3; 1 John li, 253 iii, 14, 
15; comp. John xii, 25). 

Confirmations of this view, by which the Zw comes 
to occupy the first place in the plan of salvation in 
Christ, are to be found in numerous passages of the 
N. T. Christ is represented as the ever-living (Rey. 
i, 18), the doynyde Tite Zune (Acts iii, 15), the AiFoc 
Zé, by virtue of whom those who follow him become 
Nor Zévrec, living stones (1 Pet. ii, 4,5). In 1 Pet. 
iii, 7 (comp. iv, 6) we read of a K\noovopia XapITOC 
Zwic, and in the apocalyptic description of the heay- 
enly Jerusalem we still read of a vrorapoc vdoaToc 
Zwie (viver of the water of life) which flows from the 
throne of God and of the Lamb, as also of a EsAoy Gwij¢ 
(tree of life) by the shores of the stream (Rev, xxii, ile 
2,14, 19; ii, 7). See the different interpretations given 
to John’s Zw7) aidyoc in Kaeufter, De bibl. ¢. a, notione, 
p. 22. 
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II. History of the Doctrine. —1. The Talmudists | 


speak only of the NAD Deis, in which all Israelites 
have part, but nowhere of an eternal life ; while the 
Targumists make use of the expression, for instance, 
in Lev. xviii, 5. 

2, It was long before even the Christian Church 
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was able to understand the full scope of the idea. In 
early times the Cw) aiwyoe (eternal life) was repre- 
sented only as future happiness, to be fully accom- 
plished only after the resurrection and the judgment 
of the world. Irenzus (adv. Her. i, c.10) states what 
the per universum orbem usque ad fines terre semi- 
nata ecclesia (the Church dispersed throughout the 
whole world, even to the ends of the earth) believes on 
this point, the rediturum—ut justis et sanctis—in- 
corruptibilem statum laggiatur et vitam eternam tri- 
buat (coming of Christ # confer eternal life upon the 
righteous and holy). So also Tertullian (De preser. 
Heret. c. xiii). Augustine (De Sp. et Lit. c. xxiv): 
“Cum venerit, quod perfectum est, tunc erit vita eter- 
na; it is totum premium, cujus promissione gaude- 
mus” (that is, the complete reward, in the promise of 
which we joy) (De mori. eccl. cath.%p. 25; De Trin. 
i, 13; Enchir. § 29, etc. Basil (Znarr. Psalm alv) 
connects it with the eternal membership of heaven. 
The Apostles’ Creed and the Athanasian Creed end the 
enumeration of their articles of faith with the dogma 
concerning eternal life as emanating from God, the ab- 
solute cause, and represent it as the final object of all 
ordained development (Const. Apost. vii, 41). John 
of Damascus, at the end of his Orthod. fid., where ke 
treats of the resurrection, says expressly, aiwrioc Cw 
TO aTehebTaTo TOU MéAdOVTOE aiwvoc Ondot ovdt yao 
pera THY avacrasy ipepac Kai VElY O YOdvoC ap.d= 
pyShoerau: tore OE padAov pia npépa avéoTrEpoc, TOV 
HArtov Tic Cravocbyyne Toicg diKaiowe Pawewe émAap- 
movroc. Even when the fathers speak of Christ as 
the €w7 they refer almost exclusively to the impart- 
ing of future blessedness: Cyril of Alexandria and 
Ammonius (Catena on John wiv, 6), Gregory Nazian- 
zenus (Orat. 10, c. Eunom.). At all events, they call 
the assurance of life resting on communion with Christ 
merely Zw, 7) kupiov CwH, but not Cw) aiwaoc. Yet 
oceasionally they touch upon nearly all the questions 
connected with that point, without, however, arriving 
at any definite system of doctrine. In their descrip- 
tion of the state of the blessed they mention as the 
most important points its endless duration, freedom 
from evil, and absolute satisfaction. The latter was 
sometimes defined as complete knowledge, perfect 
moral liberty, inner and outer peace, or immediate in- 
tercourse with God and the saints, together with per- 
sonal reunion with those who have preceded us; or, 
again, as the contemplation of God, as the fulfilment 
of all human desire, or as several of these different 
points together. The finis desideriorum nostrorum is 
God himself, gui sine fine videbitur, sine fastidio ama- 
bitur, sive fatigatione laudabitur (Justin, Apol. i, 8; Or- 
igen, De princ. iii, 818, 321; Cyprian, De mortal. [1726], 
p. 166; Greg. Naz. Orat. xvi, 9; viii, 23; Greg. Nyss. 
Orat. fun. de Placilla et Orat. de Mortuis ; Basil, Hom. 
vi in Hexaim. et Hom. in Psa. exiv; August. De civ. 
Dei, xxii, 29, 30; Chrysost. Hom. xiv in Ep. ad Rom. ; 
Ambros. in Gal. vi; Cassiodor. De anima, c. xii). The 


jidea of different degrees of felicity in future life, as 


differences of reward, was widely prevalent, without, 
however, making it lose its character as gratia pro 
gratia (grace for grace) (August. Tract. xiii in John; 
Theodoret on Rom. vi, 23, and in Canticum i). Accord- 
ing to the aé/a (desert) of every one, there are 7o\\at 
dEwpdrwr Cucpopat, BaSpoi woot and péerpa (Orig. 
i, 1, 2,11; Greg. Naz. Orat. xxvii, 8; xiv, 5; xix, 75 
xxxii, 83; Basil én Hunom. i, 3; August. De Civ. Dei, 
xxii, 30, 2; Hieron. ad. Jov. 2). The fathers say also 
very positively that the joys of heaven cannot he de- 
scribed in words, and human imagination can only form. 
an approximative idea ofthem. So Greg. Nyss. (rat. 
Catech.c. xl). ‘‘ Bona vite eterne tam multa sunt ut 
numerum, tam magna ut mensuram, tam pretiosa ut 
wstimationem omnem excedant”’ (August. De tripl. ha- 
bit. c.i, Conf. Orth.). 

(3.) The divines of the Middle Ages brought to 
light no new truths on this point, but assembled those 
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already recognised into a system. They also estab- 
lished a doctrinal distinction between vita eterna (eter- 
nal life) and beatitudo (happiness), defining them both. 
Anselm (De simil. c. xlvii) counts fourteen partes beati- 
tudinis, seven of which relate to the glorifying of the 
body, and seven to the soul. The occupations of the 
saints are generally connected also with the number 
seven. Yet it was more customary to divide the dif- 
ferent aspects of that state—of course subject to all 
kinds of occasional modifications —into twelve parts 
(Bonaventura, Dieta salut. x, c. iv; Peter d’Ailly, 
Spec. consid. iii, c. xi; Johan. de Turre crem. Tract. 
xxxvi in reg.): ‘‘ Duodecim considerationes vite seter- 
ne: 1. Illa sola est vita vera; 2. Possidetur sanitas 
sine quacunque infirmitate, molestia aut passione; 3. 
Pulchritudo sine quacunque deformitate ; 4. Copia om- 
nium bonorum;*5. Satietas et adimpletio omnium de- 
sideriorum sine quocunque defectu; 6. Securitas et 
pacis tranquillitas sine timore quocunque; 7. Visio 
beata clarissima et jucundissima divinitatis; 8. Delec- 
tatio summa; 9. Sapientia et plenissima cognitio abs- 
que ignorantia (an especially gratifying prospect for 
the scholastics; so that, for instance, Duns Scotus 
wonders whether the saints knew the real essence of 
things); 10. In illa viventes summo ibi honore et glo- 
ria sublimantur; 11, Est in ea jucunditas ineffabilis ; 
12. Laus interminabilis.’”’ (The twelve points are: 
1. Eternal life is the only true life; 2. It has health 
without infirmity or passion; 3. Beauty without dis- 
figurement; 4. All blessings in abundance; 5. Satis- 
faction of all desires; 6. Peace and tranquillity with- 
out fears; 7. Beatific vision of the Divinity; 8. Su- 
preme delight; 9. Wisdom and perception without ig- 
norance; 10. The highest honor and glory ; 11. Ineffable 
sweetness; 12. Endless praise.) Thomas Aquinas rec- 
ognised, besides, the general and common Jeatifudo, 
especial dotes, gifts. Thus, aside from the corona aurea, 
he reserves a special aureola to the martyrs and saints, 
and also to monks and nuns, as a sort of superadded 
reward. According to him, the organ of transmission 
of the blessings of future life is knowledge ; according 
to Scotus, the will. After the times of Anselm, and 
among the scholastics and mystics, we find very at- 
tractive descriptions of the blessed state, full of ele- 
vated ideas. ‘‘ Preemium est,’’ says Bernard (De med- 
ttat. c. iy), ‘‘videre Deum, vivere cum Deo, esse cum 
Deo, esse in D20, qui erit omnia in omnibus; habere 
Deum, qui est summum bonum; et ubi est summum 
bonum, ibi summa felicitas.” (The reward is, to see 
God, to dwell with God, to exist with God and in God, 
who shall be All in All; to possess God, who is tho 
highest Good; and where the highest Good is, there 
is perfect bliss.) 

(4.) The Roman Catholic Church has simply gath- 
ered the teachings of the scholastics into a whole on 
this point, and has established them in a more fixed 
and dogmatic manner, as is shown in the exposition 
given in the Roman Catechism. According to it, the 
vita eterna (eternal life), by which believers are, af- 
ter their resurrection, to attain the perfeetion after 
which they aim, is non magis perpetuitas vite, quam 
in perpetuitate beatitudo, que beatorum desiderium ea- 
pleat (not only perpetuity of life, but also bliss in 
that perpetuity, satisfying all the desires of the bless- 
ed). It is evident, moreover, that the nature of the 
blessedness of the saints cannot be appreciated by our 
minds in any but an empirical, not an absolute manner. 
According to the scholastics, the eternal blessings can 
be divided into, 1. Essential; the contemplation of God 
in his nature and substance, and the consequent par- 
ticipation in his essence, which is identical with his 
possession. 2. Accessory; glory, honor, perfect peace, 
etc. They are expressly represented as incentives to 
lead a virtuous life. On their connection with good 
works in the Romanist system, see Council of Trent 
(Sess. vi, ¢. XXvi). 

(5.) With the exception of the part relating to pur- 
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gatory, the doctrine of the elder Protestantism on this 
subject does not essentially differ from that of the 
Romish Church. The symbolical books of the evan- 
gelical Church afford us but little information on this 
point. In general, the vita eterna continued to be 
considered as salutis nostre complementum, sper meta, 
Jjinis fidei (the goal of hope, the end of faith). By it 
was understood the position of the just, partly after 
this life in general, and partly after the resurrection. 
(Comp. Augsburg Conf. art. 17; Apol. iv, 212; Cat. 
Min. ii, 3; Formula Concordie, 633, 723; Conf. Belg. 
art. 67; Luther, Works, i, 360, 887, 997 ; xi, 1487; Me- 
lancthon, loci, 1553, 75; Calvin, Institutes, iii, 9, 1.) 
Still the effects of a deeper study of Scripture (a re- 
sult of the Reformation) became manifest in various 
ways, and especially in the idea of a beginning of 
eternal life in the heart of the believer, which was 
recognised as connected with regeneration (Apol. Con- 
Sessionis, iv, 140, 148, 99, 187, 209, 210, 285, mostly in 
the German text; Buddens, 445, 503; Zwingli, Exp. jid. 
12; P. Martyr, Loci, 442; Cat. Pal. 58; Alting, Expl. 
Catech. 280; Alsted, 759; Perkins, Cat. 778; Confessio 
Bohem. Niem. 846). Compare also Jansenius, Comm. 
Cone. Ev. c. 136, 976. Yet this truly evangelical view 
was not steadily persisted in, but, on the contrary, it 
was soon asserted again that the expression “ eternal 
life” occurred only in Scripture to designate the re- 
ward of Christian fidelity. Nevertheless, the funda- 
mental points of the idea of eternal life remained in 
the doctrine of a mystical union with Christ, and in 
the doctrine concerning the Eucharist. Many draw a 
distinction between the vita spiritualis (spiritual life), 
of which Christ is the alimentum (food), and the vita 
eterna (eternal life). The former was also designated 
as vita gratie (the life of grace), and the latter as rita 
glorie (the life of glory). There were three degrees 
of eternal life recognised: 1, initialis, in this world; 
2, partialis, after the death of the individual; 3, per- 
fectionalis, after the last judgment. (So Pearson, On 
the Creed, Oxford, 1820, i, 598.) Gerhard’s definition 
(Cotta, 20, 533) is an excellent exposition of the Pro- 
testant scholastic views on this subject: ‘‘ Vita zterna 
est felicissimus ac beatissimus ille status, quo Deus ex 
immensa misericordia (causa efficiens principalis) prop- 
ter Christum mediatorem (causa efficiens meritoria) 
perseverante fide (causa instrumentalis) adprehensum 
pios post hance vitam beabit, ut primum quidem animz 
eorum a corporibus separate, postmodum vero eedem 
in die resurrectionis glorificatis corporibus reunite, 
ab omnibus miseriis, doloribus et malis liberate, cum 
Christo, angelis sanctis et omnibus electis in sempiter- 
na letitia, gloria et felicitate vivant, perfecta Dei cog- 
nitione, perfecta sanctitate et justitia ornate Deum a 
facie ad faciem sine fine videant, sine fastidio ament ac 
sine defatigatione glorificent.”” The early Protestant 
theologians speak of the felicity of the future life as 
incomprehensible and ineffable (Conf. Belg. 87; Bohem. 
in Niem. 846; Calvin, 8,15, 10; Gerhard, 20, 340). Its 
blessings are partly privative, partly positive: the 
meeting again and recognition of Christians was con- 
sidered one of them (Zwingli Jn exp. fid. 12); this is 
called a positive blessing. That individual blessedness 
will not be disturbed by the knowledge of the damna- 
tion of others is called a privative blessing. In oppo- 
sition to Rome, the influence of personal merit on the 
future state was denied by these theologians ; but some 
of them, while admitting that blessedness is essential- 
ly the same for all, hold to several degrees of blessed- 
ness. A number of other questions as to the language 
of the blessed, the manner of the contemplation of 
God, if he shall be praised in word, ete., are generally 
treated by the ancient theologians after the example 
of Calvin, Jnst. 3, 25, 6, as irrelevant, and of no relig- 
ious importance, In later times they have been dis- 
cussed anew, 

7. Later Views.—The evangelical Protestant church- 
es probably would all agree that eternal life com- 
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Mences in Christian experience in this world. So 
Wesley (Sermons, ii, 180): “This is the testimony 

that God hath given us ‘eternal life, and this life is i 
his Son. He that hath the Son hath life [the eternal 
life here spoken of]; and he that hath not the Son 
hath not lite.” As if he had said, This is the sum of 
the testimony which God hath testified of his Son, that 
God hath given us not only a title to, but the real be- 
ginning of eternal life; and this life is purchased by, 
and treasured up in his Son, who has all the springs 
and the fulness of it in himself, to communicate to his 
body, the Church. This eternal life, then, commences 
when it pleases the Father to reveal his Son in our 
hearts ; when we first know Christ, beifg enabled to 
“call him Lord by the Holy Ghost ;’? when we can 
testify, our conscience bearing us witness in the Holy 
Ghost, ‘‘The life which I now live I live by faith in 
the Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself for 
me.” And then it is that happiness begins—happi- 
ness real, solid, substantial. Then it is that heaven is 
opened in the soul, that the proper heavenly state com- 
mences, while the love of God, as loving us, is shed 
abroad in the heart, instantly producing love to ail 
mankind; general pure benevolence, together with its 
genuine fruits, lowliness, meekness, patience, content- | 
edness in every state; an entire, clear, full acquiescence 
in the whole will of God, enabling us to ‘‘ rejoice ever- 
more, and in everything to give thanks.” 

As to the nature of the blessedness of the future 
life, “the sum of what we are taught by reason and 
Scripture on this point may be comprehended under 
the three following particulars: (@) We shall here- 
after be entirely freed from the sufferings of this life ; 
(6) Our future blessedness will be a continuation of 
the happiness of this life; (¢) But it will also be in- 
creased by the addition of many new joys, which stand 
in no natural or necessary connection with our preced- 
ing condition in this life. But, for want of accurate 


knowledge of the state of things in the future world, | 
we can say nothing definite and certain as to the na- | 


ture of these positive rewards. In the doctrine of the 
New Testament, however, positive rewards are consid- 


ered most obviously as belonging to our future felici- | 


ty, and as constituting a principal part of it. For it 
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race in heayen and on earth. And Paul says (2 Cor, 

iv, 6) we see ‘the brightness of the divine glory nA 
the face of Christ ;’ he is ‘the visible representative 
of the invisible God’ (Colos. i, 15). Paul says ex- 
pressly (Thess. iv, 17) that we shall be with Christ 

in company with our friends who died before us (dpa 
avy airotc); and this presupposes that we shall recog- 
nise them, and have intercourse with them, as with 
Christ himself. Paul advises that Christians should 
comfort themselves under the loss of their friends by 
considering that they are at home with the Lord, and 
that they shall be again united together’ (Knapp. 

Christ. Theology, sec. clx, p. 490-494). See also Cotta, 
Hist. Dogm. de Vita wterna; Cotta, Theses Theol. de Vita 
eterna (Ttibing. 1758) ; Storr, Opuscula Academica, ii, 
75; Wesley, Sermons, ii, 180 sq.; Baxter, Saints’ Rest ; 
Isaac Taylor, Physical Theory of another Life ; Naville, 
Vie Eternelle (1865); Herzog, Real-Encyklop. viii, 254 
(from which this article is in part a translation); Mar- 
tensen, Christian Dogmatics, § 283-290. See Immor- 
TALITY; ResurREcTION; HEAVEN. 


Eternity of God. See Gop. 


B’tham (Heb. Etham’, BD, supposed by Jablon- 
sky [Opusc. ed. te Water. ii, 157] to be i. q. Coptie 
atiom, i. e. “‘bhoundary of the sea;’’ Sept. "OS wp, but 
omits in Num. xxxiii,8; Vulg. Htham), the third sta- 
tion of the Israelites when they left Egypt; a place 
described as lying ‘‘in the edge of the wilderness,” 
where they encamped after the journey from Suceoth 
(Exod. xiii, 20; Num. xxxiii, 6). This description, and 
| the route pursued by them, seem to fix upon some spot 
/on the east of Egypt, north of the Red Sea, near the 
| desert tract stretching thence along the whole east- 
ern shore as far as Marah, to which the same name, 
“desert of Etham,” is therefore naturally applied in 
the text (Num. xxxiii, 8), The precise locality of 
Etham has been a matter of dispute, according to the 
various theories of the passage across tlhe sea. No 
spot more likely has been indicated than a point in the 
valley of the bitter lakes opposite the foot of wady Abu- 
| Zeid, in the direct route around the point of the sea, 
but from which there is a passage sharply deflecting, 
up wady Em-shesh, around Jebel Attaka, which the 


always represents the joys of heaven as resulting 
strictly from the furor of God, and as being undeserved | 
by those to whom they are given. Hence there must | 
be something more added to the natural good conse- | 
quences of our actions, something which cannot be | 
considered as the neeessary and natural consequences 
of the good actions we may have before performed. 
Some theologians have supposed that the saints in | 
heaven may be taught by immediate divine revelations 
(lumen glorie) ; especially those who may enter the 
abodes of the blessed without knowledge, or with only 
a small measure of it; e. g. children, and others who 
have died in ignorance for which they themselves 
were not to blame. On this subject nothing is defi- 
nitely taught in the Scriptures; but both Scripture 
and reason warrant us in believing that provision will 
be made for all such persons in the future world. | 
A principal part of our future happiness will consist, 
according to the Christian doctrine, in the enlarge- 
ment and correcting of our knowledge respecting God, 
his nature, attributes, and works, and in the salutary 
application of this knowledge to our own moral bene- 
fit, to the increase of our faith, love, and obedience. 
There has been some controversy among theologians 
with regard to the vision of God (visio Det intuttiva, or | 
sensitiva, or beatifica, or comprehensiva) ; but Christ is | 
always represented as one who will be personally vis?- 
ble by us, and whose personal, familiar intercourse 
and guidance we shall enjoy. And herein Christ him- 
self places a chief part of the joy of the saints (John | 
xiv, xvii, etc.). And so the apostles often describe 
the blessedness of the pious by the phrase being with | 
Christ. To his guidance has God intrusted the human | 


Israelites were at this point commanded to take. See 
Exopr; Drserr. The sense of the passage Num. 
Xxxiii, 6-8, is evidently this: At the end of the sec- 
ond day they had already arrived at the borders of the 
Arabian desert, at Etham, from which the tract of 
country lying next to Egypt receives the name, desert 
of Etham; but, instead of advancing directly into the 
desert, they turned down again farther into Egypt, to 
the Arabian Gulf. Afterwards, instead of going round 
the sea, they proceeded through it into the desert of 
Etham. See Suur. Schwarz says (Palest. p. 211) 
that the part of the desert north of the Red Sea, near 
Suez, is still called Hthza, but this lacks confirmation. 


B’than (Heb. Lythan’, (DX, perpetuity, as often), 
the name of three men. 

1. (Sept. AiSav, v. xr. TarSav and AiSap.) One of 
four persons (‘‘ Ethan the Ezrahite, and Heman, and 
Chalcol, and Darda, the sons of Mahol’’) who were so 
renowned for their sagacity that it is mentioned to the 
honor of Sclomon that his wisdom excelled theirs (1 
Kings iv, 31 [Heb. vy, 11]), Ethan being distinguished 
as “the Ezrahite’’ from the others, who are called 
“sons of Mahol;” unless, indeed, this word Afahol (q. 
y.) be taken, not as a proper name, but appellatively 
for ‘‘sons of music, dancing,” etc., in which case it 
would apply to Ethan as well as to the others. This 
interpretation is strengthened by our finding the other 
names associated with that of Ethan in 1 Chron. ii, 6, 
as ‘sons of Zerah,” i. e. of Ezra, the same as Ezrahites, 
or descendants of the son of Judah. See Ezranire. 
With this agrees the Jewish chronology, which counts 
them as prophets during the sojourn in Egypt (Seder 
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Olam Rabba, p. 52), although the Jews have also a tra- 
dition confounding Ethan with Abraham, Heman with 
Moses, and Chalcol with Joseph (Jerome, Comment. on 
Kings, in loc.). 
mentioned, but only one name is given, that of Azariah. 
B.C. post 1856. In the title to the 89th Psalm an 
“Ethan the Ezrahite’” is named as the author; but 
there seems to be some confusion here in the latter 
epithet. See No. 3 below. 

2. (Sept. Addu v. r. Odoi.) Son of Zimmah and 
father of Adaiah, in the ancestry of the Levite Asaph 
(1 Chron. vi, 42 [27]). B.C. cir. 1585. In ver. 21 he 
seems to be called Joan, the father of Iddo. 

3. (Sept. AiSav v. r. AlSau.) A Levite, son of 
Kushi or Kushaiah, of the family of Merari; appointed 
one of the leaders of the Temple music by David (as 
singer, 1 Chron. vi, 44 [29], or player on cymbals, xv, 
17,19). B.C.1014. In the latter passages he is asso- 
ciated with Heman and Asaph, the heads of two other 


families of Levites; and inasmuch as in other passages | 


of these books (1 Chron. xxv, 1, 6) the names are 
given as Asaph, Heman, and JEDUTHAUN, it has been 
conjectured that this last and Ethan were identical. 
There is at least great probability that Ethan the sing- 
er was the same person as Ethan the Ezrathite (comp. 
No. 1 above), whose name stands at the head of Psa. 
lxxxix, for it is a very unlikely coincidence that there 


should be two persons named Heman and Ethan so | 


closely connected in two different tribes and walks of 
life. The difficulty is even greater in the case of He- 
man (q. v.), who, in the title to Psalm 1xxxviii, is like- 
wise expressly called an Ezrahite, and yet identified in 
its authorship with the sons of Korah. Hengstenberg 
supposes (Comment. on Psalms, Clark’s ed. iii, 89) that 
both Heman and Ethan, although descendants of Ju- 
dah, were adopted into the ranks of the Levites ; but 
this will not meet the above genealogy of this Ethan, 
whe is moreover classed with the Merarites, and not 
with the Korahites. Comp. Herman, and see Ezra- 
HITE. 


Eth’anim (Heb. Eythanim’, 09209, perennial 
streams; Sept. ASaviv), another name for the month 
Tisri (q. v.); so called from the fulness of the brooks 
at that time of the year, being swelled with the au- 
tumnal rains (1 Kings viii,2). See CALENDAR. 


Eth’baal (Heb. Ethba’iil, SSaOX, with Baal, i. e. 
enjoying his favor and help; Sept. E3@daN), a king 
of Sidon, father of the infamous Jezebel, the wife of 
Ahab (1 Kings xvi, 31). According to Josephus (Ant. 
vili, 13,1 and 2; Apion, i, 18), Ethbaal is called Jtho- 
balus CIS6Barog or ElOWB3aXoe, i. e. doaimx = Baal 
with him) by Menander, who also says that he was a 
priest of Astarte, and, having put the king Pheles to 
death, assumed the sceptre of Tyre and Sidon, lived 
sixty-eight years, and reigned thirty-two (comp. Theo- 
phil. Aufol. iii, p. 132). As fifty years elapsed between 
the deaths of Hiram and Pheles, the date of Ethbaal’s 
reign may be given as about B.C. 940-908. The wor- 
ship of Baal was no doubt closely allied to that of As- 
tarte, and it is even possible that a priest of Astarte 
might have been dedicated also to the service of Baal, 
and borne his name. We here see the reason why Jez- 
ebel, the daughter of a priest of Astarte, was so zeal- 
ous a promoter of idolatry, the taint of which, with its 
attendant tyranny, eventually extended to the throne 
of Judah in the person of Athaliah; and as, twenty- 
one years after the death of Ethbaal, his granddaugh- 
ter Dido built Carthage, and founded that celebrated 
commonwealth (Josephus, as above), we may judge 
what sort of a spirit animated the females of this royal 
family. See Anas, Another Pheenician king of the 
same name (13dBaXo¢ or EiSwBadoc) appears as a 
contemporary of Nebuchadnezzar (Josephus, Ant. x, 
11, 1; Apion, i, 21; Eusebius, Chron. Armen. i, 74), 
See Paa@niciaA. + 


In 1 Chron. ii, 8, Ethan’s ‘‘sons” are | 
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Ethelbert, king of Kent, was born A.D. 545 or 
552, and succeeded to the throne about A.D. 560 (2). 
About A.D. 590 he was acknowledged as Bratwalda 
(president of the Heptarchy). In 570 he married Ber- 
tha, a Christian, and daughter of Charibert, a Frank- 
ishking. It had been agreed before her marriage that 
she should be allowed to enjoy her own religion. The 
most important event of his reign was the introduction 
of Christianity into his kingdom by Augustine, who 
landed in Kent in 596. See Aucustrye (vol. i, p. 544). 
In 597 the king himself was baptized. He founded the 
bishopric of Rochester, and, with his nephew Sebert, 
king of Essex, erected the church of St. Paul’s in Lon- 
don. Ethelbert died in 616.—Maclear, Christian Mis- 
sions during the Middle Ages (1863), chap. v ; Collier, 
Ecclesiastical History of Great Britain, i, 156 sq. 


¥ 


Ethelwold, the principal reformer of monastic 
orders in England, was born in Winchester about 925. 
From early youth he distinguished himself by his 
learning, and obtained the favor of king Athelstan, 
He was ordained priest simultaneously with Dunstan, 
and when the latter became abbot of Glastonbury, 
about 947, Ethelwold entered his monastery and be- 
came a companion of his studies. He distinguished 
himself as a poet, grammarian, and theologian. He is 
also reported to have been familiar with the mechan- 
ical arts, and to have constructed two bells. When 
he declared his intention to go to France, in order to 
perfect himself in his studies, king Edred, who wished 
to retain him in England, refused to him permission to 
travel, and appointed him abbot of Abingdon. This 
monastery was then in ruins, and was rebuilt by Ethel- 
wold. In 963 king Edgar appointed him bishop of 
Winchester. The great task of his life henceforth 
was the reorganization of the Anglo-Saxon monas- 
teries, which were at that time administered by sec- 
ular priests (clerici, canonict, presbytert). The disci- 
pline in the monastery was anything but severe, and 
many of the priests were married. Ethelsvold substi- 
tuted for the secular priests regular monks, and dis- 
played great activity in rebuilding the monasteries 
that had been destroyed by the Danes, and in repeo- 
pling those that had been abandoned. The monastery 
of Winchester, under his direction, beeame a celebrated 
school, from which proceeded several distinguished ab- 
bots and bishops. He died Aug. 1, 984, at Winches- 
ter. The chief work of Ethelwold is an Anglo-Saxon 
translation of the Latin rule of St.Benedict. It has 
never been printed. He also wrote a mathematical 
treatise, still extant in manuscript. — Hoefer, Nowv. 
Biogr. Générale, xvi, 598; Wright, Biog. Brit. Lit. 485 
sq. (A.J.S8.) 


H’ther (Heb. id. “M3, abundance), one of the cit- 
ies in the plain (Shephelah) of Judah (mentioned be- 
tween Libnah and Ashan, Josh. xv, 42, Sept.”AS<o v. 
r. ISdx), eventually assigned to Simeon (mentioned 
between Remmon and Ashan, Josh. xix, 7, Sept.”"ASeo 
v.r. IeS¢o). In the parallel list of the towns of Sim- 
eon in 1 Chron. iy, 32, TocHEN is substituted for 
Ether. In the Onomasticon Eusebius and Jerome men- 
tion it twice (s. v."ES¢o, Ether; "IeSéo, Jether—in the 
latter case confounding it with JATTIR, a city of priests, 
which contained friends of David during his troubles 
under Saul), and state that it was then a considerable 
place (kw peyiory), retaining the name of Jethira 
(‘TeSeroa, IeSooa), very near Malatha, in the interior 
of the district of Daroma, that is,in the desert country 
below Hebron and to the east of Beersheba. At Beit- 
Jibrin Van de Velde heard of a tell Athar in this neigh- 
borhood, but could not learn its distance or direction 
(Memoir, p. 311). For the present, we may conjectu- 
rally place it at Beit-Auwa, in the vicinity of the asso- 
ciated localities, S. of Beit-Jibrin and W. of Hebron; 
a ruined village, covering low hills on both sides of 
the path, and exhibiting foundations of hewn stones, 
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. e : : 
leading to the inference that it was once an extensive 
town (Robinson, Researches, iii, 10). 


Etheridge, Jonn Westey, Ph.D., a Methodist 
minister and eminent scholar, was born at Grange- 
woods, Isle of Wight, February 24,1804, and died at 
Camborne May 24,1866. His parents were Methodists, 
and he was brought up with religious care. In 1827 
he entered the ministry of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church, and was appointed to the Hull Circuit. In 
1838 his health failed, and he became “ supernumer- 
ary.”’ In 1846 he was able to return to the itinerant 
ministry, in which service he remained until his death. 
““We was an eminently holy man. Whether in the 
pulpit or in the social circle, he appeared elothed with 
humility, and radiant with Christian benevolence. 
Constrained by the love of Christ, he lived only to pro- 
mote the interests of the Church. He was ‘a burn- 
ing and shining light,’ and consumed himself in the 
service of his Lord and Saviour” ((/inutes, 1867). 

Dr. Etheridge’s devotion to letters, amid the en- 
grossing labors of the Methodist ministry, was very re- 
markable. Early in life he showed extraordinary apt- 
itude for languages, and by continued study he learn- 
ed to read and write Hebrew and Syriac with facility. 
In the literature of these two languages he became 
pre-eminent before his death, His published writings 


include The Syrian Churches, their early History, Lit- | 


urgies, and Literature (London, 1846, 12mo: this work 
contains a translation, also, of the four Gospels from 
the Peschito) :—The Apostolical Acts and Epistles, from 
the Peschito, with the remaining Epistles and the Revela- 
tion, after a later Syrian Text (London, 1849, 12mo) :— 
Hore Aramaice (London, 1843, 12mo: a useful series 
of Essays on the Shemitic, Aramaic, and Syriac lan- 
guages and literature) :— Jerusalem and Tiberias, a 
Survey of the religious and scholastic Learning of the 
Jews, designed as an Introducticn to Hebrew Literature 
(London, 1856, 12mo) : — The Targums of Onkelos and 
Jonathan ben-Uzziel, etc. (London, 1862, 12mo). Be- 
sides these, he published Misericordia, or Contempla- 
tions on the Mercy of God (Lond. 1842) :—The Life of 
Dr. Adam Clarke (London, 1858; N. Y. 1860) :—The 
Life of Dr. Thomas Coke (Lond. 1860) :—The Life of 
the Rev. John Fletcher.—Minutes of Conferences (Eng- 
lish) for 1867 ; Christian Examiner, \xiv, 346. 


Bthics, from 790c, originally the Ionic form of 
200c, in Germ. Sitten/ehre, in English moral philosophy, 
though this last phrase sometimes covers the whole 
science of mind. Ethics are related to Jaw and duty, 
and to virtue and vice. ‘Aristotle says that 70oc, 
which signifies moral virtue, is derived from éoc, cus- 
tom, since it is by repeated acts that virtue, which is a 
moral habit, is formed’’ (see Fleming’s Vocab. Phil. p. 
171). ‘Ethics, taken in its widest sense, as including 
the moral sciences or natural jurisprudence, may be 
divided into, 1. Moral philosophy, or the science of 
the relations, rights, and duties by which men are un- 
der obligations towards God, themselves, and their fel- 
low-creatures. 2. The Jaw of nations, or the science 
of those laws by which all nations, as constituting the 
society of the human race, are bound in their mutual 
relations to one another. 38, Public or political law, or 
the science of the relations between the different ranks 
in society. 4. Civil law, or the science of those laws, 
rights, and duties by which individuals in civil society 
are bound—as commercial, criminal, judicial, Roman, 
or modern. 5. History, profane, civil, and political” 
(Peemans, Introd. ad Philosoph. p. 96). Ethics, then, 
covers the science of all that is moral, whether it re- 
lates to law or action, to God or the creature, to the in- 
dividual or the state. It goes wherever the ideas of 
right and wrong can enter. 

I. Ethical science may he divided into philosophi- 
cal ethics, theological ethics, and Christian ethics. 

(a.) Philosophical Ethics.—The science, in this as- 
pect, must find its rout and its life, its forms and its | 
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authority, in the depths of the human constitution. 
This leads necessarily to the idea of God. We do not 
affirm that ethics cannot be discussed at all without 
bringing in the notion of a supreme being. On the 
contrary, it is undeniable that we find in man a moral 
nature; whatever may be the character of his morali- 
ty, the very doubts about that imply the /act of mo- 
rality. He manifestly has relations to virtue and 
vice, to right and wrong, to blame and praise, to guilt 
and innocence. ‘True, if he does not accept the idea 
of God, morals seem to lose their foundation. Why 
should a man obey the dictates of his nature, even 
when obedience seems to be right and useful, unless 
his nature is a product of wisdom, and reveals the law 
and the nature of an infinite intelligence? But truth 
is stubborn, and even a fragment of it, swinging in the 
air without a foundation, willlive. Pulled up out of 
the soil of the doctrine of God, the moral ideas, howey- 
er shorn of their strength and withered, still assert 
their authority and insist on obedience, from motives 
of utility, or fitness, or happiness. A genuine philo- 
sophical ethics, howeyer, will find a Creator from the 
study of the creature, and will raise from the nature 
of man a law which will ground itself in the idea of 
God. 

(b.) Theological Ethics.—This is grounded upon scme 
religion or theology. But in this aspect the science is 
broad enough to cover every religion. The ethics 
might be theological, and at the same time Buddhistic, 
or Mohammedan, or Brahminical. Theological ethics, 
therefore, might be a system on which the fundament- 
al principle of morals had been perverted by the ad- 
mixture of cruel and impure superstitions, just as a so- 
called philosophical ethics might be atheistic or pan- 
theistic. 

(c.) Christian Ethics. —Christian ethics is theological 
ethics limited by Christianity. As thus stated, it 
might appear to be narrower than either philosophical 
or theological ethics, but in reality it is far otherwise. 
Philosophical ethics is Christian so far as it is true and 
just, and, from the very nature of Christianity, as con- 
taining a complete account of human duty, it must 
even be broader and deeper than all human philosophies 
which relate to it. As to the relation of Christian eth- 
ics to any other supposed theological ethics, or to all 
other theologies in their moral aspects taken together, 
its position must be that of judge among them all; it 
must measure them all, eliminating whateyer is false, 
restoring what is lacking, or rather supplanting them 
one and all as the only standard of moral truth and 
duty. 

Besides, Christian ethics, considered as a science, 
and hence as a field for speculation, covers the whole 
ground. Philosophy and theology, in their ethical re- 
lations, are entirely within its scope. It must judge 
them both wherever it touches them. It has made 
ethics, and indeed all speculation, a different thing 
from what it was before it entered into human thought, 
and it aims to master all human thinking within its 
sphere. It is, to be sure, amenable to philosophical 
thought, and cannot repel the tests of right reason ; it 
readily enters into the struggle with every adyerse in- 
tellectual tendency, carrying with it a divine confi- 
dence that alone contains the infallible and indestruc- 
tible norm of humanity regarded as moral. 

Christian ethics, indeed, considered as speculative, 
is notinfallible. God has given the ethical norm, but 
man is obliged to speculate for himself. Evidently 
the complete form of Christian ethics, considered as 
philosophical, has not yet been reached. Its condition 
is yet militant, both in relation to false systems and to 
its own development. The genuine Christian ethics, 
in the scientific sense, lies scattered in various human 
treatises, in part is yet to be born, and remains to be 
evolved in the coming ages, and to be wrought into a 
system of beneficence and beauty which shall settle 
down on the whole human race, at once an atmosphere 
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of divine and filial love, and an antidote to discord, in- 
justice, and all impurity. 

“« As between theological and philosophical specula- 
tion, so between theological and philosophical ethics, 


in so far as they are speculative, we must make a 


strong distinction. The latter pair differ precisely as 
the former do. But, much as philosophical and theo- 
logical ethics differ, they are not opposites. Within 
the Christian world, Christian ethics, like philosophy 
in general, must always be essentially Christian. 


It. 


has always been so, as the result of an inviolable his- 


torical necessity, but in different degrees at different 
periods of time, and in the several stages of its prog- 
Tess. 
tween philosophical ethics and the contemporaneous 


There may, indeed, arise a relative hostility be- | 


Christian teaching, or even a hostility between ethical | 


writers and Christianity in general; or, rather, such a 


hostility is unavoidable precisely in the degree in 
which humanity fails to be penetrated by Christianity. | 
But, so long as this continues to be the case, it must be | 


a proof of imperfection, not in philosophy only, but 
also in Christian piety. 
looking at the doctrine in itself, should be convinced 
that it possessed the true results, yet she possesses her 
treasure without the scientific ability to understand it, 
or to vindicate it to the understanding of others. It 
is, therefore, as science, still imperfect. A result of 
this will be that theological ethics will share in the 
imperfection. So long as the moral consciousness of 
the Christian, which is specifically determined by the 
church of which he is a member, does not clearly rec- 
ognise itself in the forms of morality prevailing in his 
circle, a Christian ethical philosophy must remain a 
want—a desideratum. This, however, is only to say 
that this want will last while the general moral senti- 
ment and that of the Church remain apart. The more 
nearly each approaches perfection in its own sphere, 
the nearer they come to being one. If we conceive 
of each as perfect, they remain two only in form, i. e. 
not different in their method, but only in the order ac- 
cording to which, under the same method, they scien- 
tilically arrange themselves. 

“What has now been said of the relation between 
philosophical and theological ethics, holds of the latter 
only so far as it is conceived of as speculative. In 
other modes of treating theological ethics, especially in 
the traditional, it is easy to conceive that the relation 
would be different It must be distinctly af- 
firmed that a Christian character belongs to philosoph- 
ical ethics throughout the Christian world. We do 
not mean that it ought to be so, but that it really zs so; 
not, indeed, always in the highest and fullest sense, and 
as it ought to be, but still, in such a sense, whatever 
men may be conscious of, that without Christianity it 
never could have been what it is. In the Christian 
world there is no element of the moral or intellectual 
life which is not associated with some result of Chris- 
tianity, itself undeniably the ground-principle of the 
historical development of our whole Christian times- 
Tt can never be sufficiently remembered, especially in 
_our own times, that what is actually Christian, and, in- 
deed, what is essentially and specifically Christian, 
reaches, in all the relations oflife, far beyond the sphere 
to which usage gives the name of Christian, or of 
which the present generation is at all conscigus as 
Christian. The Christian element inheres in the very 
blood of that portion of humanity which passes under 
the name of Christendom. This is not the less true 
because certain individuals belonzing to the Christian 
community may not feel its rerenorating power. Be- 
sides, that would be a poor ethical system, considered 
as philosophy, which should ignore the great facts 
through which morality becomes Christian, and which 
should refuse to those facts the controlling position 
which actually belones to them in making the moral 
world what, in point of science, it has become. ‘These 
great facts, let men close their eyes as they will, are 


For even if Christian piety, | 
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the breaking out of sin and the development of its 
destructive power in the world on the one hand, and 
the entrance of Jesus, the God-man, and the historical 
redeeming power proceeding from him on the other. 
Eyen philosophical morality, if it would not degener- 
ate into mere unphilosophical abstractions, must make 
the moral life, considered as historical and concrete, 
scientifically comprehensible ; the concrete historical 
form of the moral world, however, is, for us at least, 
before everything else, Christian, just as general his- 
tory since the time of Christ is itself Christian. 

“‘ But, so long as we follow Schleiermacher, and, in 


| explaining the relation between philosophical and the- 


ological ethics, make the religious consciousness the 
opposite of speculation, we shall never escape confu- 
sion. The religious consciousness finds its antithesis 
not in speculation, but in the not religious, and specu- 
lation finds its opposite not in piety, but in empirical 
reflection: cmpirical reflection and speculation stand 
in very similar relations to piety. The larger number 
of theological writers are still of the opinion that the 
distinction between philosophical and theological eth- 
ics lies in the former being the universal, the abstract, 
the ethics of humanity, and the latter the concrete and 
specifically Christian, because it rests on history. Thus 
Schmid and Wuttke. These writers hold that the 
great facts which form the angles of the Christian 
theory of the world, namely, sin and redemption by 
Christ, are, according to their nature, inadequate as 
the basis of any purely @ priori or speculative theory. 
They lay great stress on this. But why reason thus? 
At bottom, because they start with the presupposition 
that there is no other necessity but the necessity of 
nature. But, in spite of all the confident assertions of 
the contrary, we cannot doubt that from the specifical- 
ly Christian consciousness of God, which is the subject 
treated here, sin and redemption should be deduced as 
a logical necessity’? (Rothe, Theologische Ethik, i, 57). 

II. Position of Ethics in Theology.‘ Ethics is a part 
of systematic theology, which also includes dogmatics. 
As systematic science, it is to be distinguished from 
exegetical and historical theology. Its office is not 
merely to show what is the original, and thus norma- 
tive Christian ethics, nor what has been accepted as 
such, but rather to teach that Christian ethics is the 
genuine ethical truth.” .... ‘‘On the other hand, 
ethics must be separated from the various branches of 
practical theology among which it has often been 
placed. The two sciences are different both in scope 
and aim. Ethics embraces the whole Christian idea 
of good, and not merely the Church, in which it finds 
only its culmination, and points away from itself to 
practical theology, the aim of which is, of course, prac- 
tical’? (Herzog’s Real-Encyklop. art. Ethik). 

Place in Systematic Theology. —‘‘In ancient times, 
and down to the Reformation, it was not independent, 
but held a subordinate place in the science of dogmat- 
ics. From the 17th century the two have been sepa- 
rated, and, following P. Ramus, most writers have 
distinguished between them as between theory and 
practice. In point of fact, dogmatics has practical 
importance, and ethics, as the science of the good, 
has a theory” (Herzog’s Real-Encyklop. art. Ethik). 
‘‘Dogmaties and ethics are as certainly independent 
discipline as God and man are separate beings. Only 
a point of view like that of Spinoza, in his Ethics, 
which denies the existence of a real creation and a 
moral world separate from God, can controvert the 
independent position of ethics by the side of dogmat- 
ics’? (édem). 

These views are substantially correct. ‘‘ Christian 
ethics has a right to an independent position in the 
sphere of systematic theology, and it and dogmatics 
are as certainly distinct as are God and man.”’ Still 
it is none the less true that, God and man conceived to 
be such as they are, ethics cannot be practically sepa- 
rated from religion. Ethies finds its highest sanctions 
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in Teligion, as religion must consist largely in pre- 
scribing ethics. God and man being presented to the 
mind, ethics must cover the character of each and also 
the relation between them. ’ 

Ill. The Ethical Faculty—Conscience.—There has 
been a great waste of controversy on the question 
whether or not conscience is a distinct: and separate 
faculty of the soul, or only an application of the rea- 
son or judgment to moral subjects. The truth is that, 
the mind being a unit, all its faculties are only so 
many powers of applying itself differently according 
to demand. A faculty is a power of doing or acting, 
and a separate faculty is the power of acting in a par- 
ticular direction, as distinguished from other direc- 
tions. The mind is as certainly and distinctly moral 
as it is intellectual, or imaginative, or volitional. 
Each of these expresses a distinct power of the one 
mind, ; 

This faculty of forming moral judgments we call 
conscience; and, if the views now expressed be cor- 
rect, there is little propriety in discussions respecting 
the origin of conscience. It has no origin but that of 
its possessor ; it is born with him, though from its na- 
ture it is only developed farther on in life, just as rea- 
son and imagination are. It has been asked, in reply 
to this view, whether conscience is not made what it is 
in any given case by the circumstances about it—by 
teaching, by the man’s own acts—in short, by all the 
influences brought to bear upon him. We answer it 
is as to its form, but there was first conscience, a mor- 
al faculty in the man to be shaped. We concede that 
neither moral ideas, nor ideas of any sort, are innate; 


but the capacity, nay, the constitutional necessity for | 


moral ideas is innate. 

IV. The Ethical Standard is, of course, according to 
Christianity, to be found in the Scriptures, but there 
is still in the sphere of science a wide diversity as to 
their meaning. But when the standard is supposed 
to be understood on a given question, and the con- 


science submits to it, there must follow a perfect self- | 
abnegation ; degradation must result from disobedi- | 


ence. In the case of a conflict between the conscience 
and the law of the state, for example, in which case 
the conscience of the lawgiving majority collides with 
the individual conscience, who shall yield? The an- 
swer, from the very nature of the case, is, neither. 
They must fight it out. The state, from its nature, is 
supreme, and cannot yield; but for the man the con- 
science is also supreme. The man can only die, or 
make some other atonement, and thus maintain alle- 
giance to the highest tribunal. 

V. History of Ethics—(a.) The sources of knowl- 
edge here are Christ, his person and teaching; also 
the writings of the apostles, as shown in the New Tes- 
tament. In the Old Testament the whole contents 
are authoritative, except as modified or repealed by 
the New Testament. By the side of these objective 
sources we have a subjective source in the New Cov- 
enant; it is the influence of the Holy Spirit in the 
faithful. To this Barnabas, Justin, and Clement of 
Alexandria bear witness. This life of the Spirit in 
the Church was by-and-by supplanted by the sup- 
posed efficacy of ordination, by which the Spirit was 
bound to the priesthood exclusively. There came 
now an outward law of the Church to modify the New 
Testament, and it controlled the ethical consciousness 
of Christendom until the Reformation. 

(b.) Abundance of ethical material is found in the 
apostolical fathers, who base ethics on individual per- 
sonality, on marriage, the family, etc. The most ef- 
fective of the earlier writers was Tertullian (220). His 
ethical writings were very numerous, such as concern- 
ing spectacies, concerning the veiling of virgins, monoga- 
my, penitence, pacience, ete. His idea of Christianity 
was that it was a vast and defiant war power, separated | 
from all the heathen customs of the Old World, and re- 
solved to bring upon that ilies judgment of Heay- 
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en. Cyprian, with his high claims for the episcopate, 
exercised great influence on the ethical sphere of the 
Church. : He concentrated the truth of the Church 
in the episcopacy, in which he saw the vehicle of the 
Holy Ghost, and the instrument by which unity and 
the Holy Spirit should be assured to the Church for- 
ever. He carried this idea of the dignity of the epis- 
copate, and the sanctity and sanctifying power of or- 
ders, to aridiculous extent. His doctrine of the effica- 
ey of orders and the dignity of bishops was set over 
against certain sects—Novatians, Montanists, Dona- 
tists—who held that the holiness and unity of the 
Church demanded that none but holy persons should 
be members. Augustine fell heir to this controversy. 
As the Church grew into an earthly kingdom, her eth- 
ics took more and more the direction of a so-called 
higher virtue, whose chief forms were celibacy, poy- 
erty, conventual life, and self-imposed torture. 

Asceticism not only formed a part of the Church 
life, it became also the centre from which the Christian 
life was forced to receive rule and law. It determined 
what was sin, and what was right and good: it dicta- 
ted to councils; and, getting control of the state, it 
dispensed at will its spiritual and temporal awards; 
penitential books in great numbers were compiled, and, 
bad as the system was in itself, it became a powerful 
instrument in bringing to order the various heathen 
peoples. For the books and writers on these subjects, 
see Herzog’s Real-Encyhklop. iv, 194, where the rela- 
tion of asceticism to mysticism is well presented, and 
it is shown that all these terrible struggles had their 
root in the consciousness of the infinite demerit of sin, 
and found their happy solution in Luther’s doctrine of 
faith. 

The Reformation not only conquered the prevailing 
errors by leading men back to the holy Scriptures, 
but it established positively the real principle of Chris- 
tian ethics. It did this through justifying faith, 
which, working by love, creates the possibility of 
Christian ethics. Love, springing from faith, is the 
fulfilling of the law. It is ethics in the soul, ready 
to take shape in noble action. This, working in the 
community inwardly, proceeds to mould all relations, 
private and public — marriage, family, church, state, 
science, art, and culture. The great reformers did 
not write complete ethical treatises, though they dis- 
cussed many ethical subjects, such as prayer, oaths, 
marriage, etc.; but they especially discussed ethics 
in their explanations of the Decalogue in the Cate- 
chism. Indeed, the original form of Christian ethics 
is the Catechism. See Paul of Eitzen, Hthice doc- 
trine, lib. iv (1751), with later additions; also David 
Chytriius, 1600, Virtutwm descriptiones in precepta Dec- 
alogi distribute (1555) ; Lambert Daneau (+ 1596), Zthi- 
ces Christiane, lib. iii (Geneva, 1577); Thomas Venato- 
rius, De Virtute Christiana, lib. iii; comp. Schwarz, 
Thomas Venatorivs, and the beginnings of Protestant 
ethics, in connection with the doctrine of justification, 
Stud. u. Krit. (1850), heft. i. See also Melancthon, in 
his Philosophia Moralis (1539), his Enarratio aliquot 
librorum Aristotelis (1545), and his Physica. Add to 
these Keckermann, Systema ethic: tribus libris adorna- 
tum (Geneva, 1614); Weigel, Johann Arndt, Valentin 
Andrei, Spener, Nitzsch, Henry Miiller, Scriver, and 
others, all mystics. The Reformed have also done 
something in this line, especially G. Voetius, C. Vi- 
tringa, H. Witsius, Amesius, Amyraldus (Morale Chre- 
tienne, 6 vols. 1652-1660). , 

Three men, according to J. A. Dorner (in Herzog’s 
Real-Encyklop. iv, 199), form the transition stage to 
the emancipation of philosophy—Hugo Grotius (De 
jure pacis et belli), Puffendorf, with his school, and 
Christian Thomasius. Then come Wolf, Mosheim (in 
his Moral, 9 yols.), Steinhart, Bahrdt, Buddeus, Rens. 
Aug. Crusius, and J. F, Reuss (Z/ementa theologie Mo- 
ralis, 1767). Even the Roman Catholic Church of the 
last two centuries has felt the influence of the modern 
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philosophy ; the following Romanist writers are Wolf- 
ians: Luby, Schwarzhiiber, Schanza, and Stadler; 
and the following are Kantians: Wanker, Mutschelle, 
Hermes, with his disciples Braun, Elvenich, and Vo- 
gelsang. Weiller is a Schellingian; independent, 
and, at the same time, mild and evangelical, pious 
and rich in thought, are Michael Sailer and Hirscher. 
Geishiittner is a Fichtian. 

Kant’s “‘ practical reason,” the metaphysics of eth- 
ics, occupies in the philosophy of morals a most im- 
portant place, and, notwithstanding certain defects, it 
has the immortal honor to have discovered that the 
most certain of all things is the conscience in its rela- 
tion to the practical reason, and to have made an end 
of the eudemonism of ethics by means of the majesty 
of the moral law, which he compares with the glory 
of the starry heavens. To his ‘‘categorical impera- 
tive’’ certain rationalistic Kantians adhere ; for exam- 
ple, J. W. Schmid, Karl Christian Schmid, and Krug. 
Some of the supernaturalists, as Stiudlin and Tiet- 
trunk, Ammon and Vogel, incline to Jacobi’s philoso- 
phy. See also Fichte, System of Ethics (1797). To the 
Jacobi-Friesian school belong De Wette (Christliche 
Sittenlehre, 4 bde. 1819-23), Kahler, and Baumgarten- 
Crusius. To the school of Hegel belong Michelet 
(System der Philosoph. Moral, Berlin, 1828), L. V. Hen- 
ning (Princip. der Ethik in historischer Entwicklung, 
1824), Vatke, Von der menschl. Fretheit im Verhdltniss 
zu Side und Gnade, 1843); Marheineke (Christliche 
Moral, 1847), Daub (Christliche Moral, 1840). Of this 
school, yet more under the influence of Schleiermacher, 
are Martensen (Syst. Moral Philos. 1841), Wirth (Sys. 
specul. Ethik, 1841), H. Merz (Syst. Chrisil. Sittenlehre, 
nach den Grundsdtzen des Protestantismus, etc., 1841). 

The activity of Schleiermacher in Christian ethics, 
as in other departments of theology, was immense, 
From 1819 he published his treatises on ‘‘the idea of 
virtue,’ ‘the idea of duty,” and on ‘‘the relation 
between the moral law and the law of nature ;’’ also 
on the idea of what may be ‘ allowed” and the ‘‘ chief 
good.” His system was not further published by him- 
self, but after his death A. Schweizer edited his Philos. 
Ethik in 1835, and Jonas his Christ?. Sitte in 1843. See 
also Sartorius, Heil. Liebe; Harless, Christliche Ethik ; 
and especially Rothe, Theolog. Lthik (2d edit. 1867). 
Rothe (translated by Morrison, Clark’s Library, Ed- 
inburgh, 1868, 8vo) seeks to combine Hegel’s stand- 
point of objective knowledge with Schleiermacher’s 
fine moral tact and organizing power, and to excel 
them both in his highly original method. See also 
Riitenick’s Christl. Sittenlehre (1845); Gelzer, Die Re- 


ligion im Leben, ete. (1854); Schwarz, Evan. Chr. Ethik | 


(1836, 3d ed.); Wendt, Kirchliche Ethik v. Standpunkte 
d. christl. Fretheit (2 vols. 8vo, Leipz. 1864-65); Cul- 
man, D. christliche Ethik (Stuttgardt, 1864-66, 2 vols. 
8vo). This sketch of the history of ethics is chiefly 
condensed from Dorner’s article (Hthik) in Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop. iv, 165 sq. (B. H. N.) 


Appendix.—tt is proper to add to the above a brief 
account of the history of ethics, or moral philosophy, 
im England. A survey of this field will be found in 
Mackintosh, General View of the Progress of Ethical 
Philosophy (Eneyc. Britannica, Prelim. Diss.), sepa- 
rately printed in his Miscellaneous Works (Lond. 1851, 
12mo), and in a separate volume (Phila. 1832, 8vo); 
also in Whewell, Lectures on the Hist. of Moral Philos- 
ophy in England (Lond. 1852, 8vo); there is also a sum- 
mary sketch of the history in Brande, Dictionary of 
Science, Literature, and Art, i, 821 sq. (Lond. 1865, 3 
vols. 8vo). From these and other sources we con- 
dense the following sketch: 

The modern English theories may be classed as 
selfish or disinterested, according as they found vir- 
tue on a selfish or a benevolent principle. / The 
selfish theory is advocated by Hobbes (+ 1679), who 
makes self-love the exclusive passion, and consid- 
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ers pleasure the only motive to action (see his Hu- 
man Nature, his Leviathan, and our article Hospss). 
The same theory is adopted in substance by Jeremy 
Bentham (+ 1832), who assumes Hobbes’s principle as 
self-evident, that every object is indifferent, except for 
its fitness to produce pleasure or pain, which he de- 
clares are the sole motives to action. ‘ Bentham is 
the most distinguished propounder of the principle of 
utility as the basis of morals, a principle explained by 
him as in contrast, first, to asceticism, and next to 
‘sympathy and antipathy,’ by which he meant to de- 
scribe all those systems, such as the moral-sense the- 
ory, that are grounded in internal feeling, instead of a 
regard to outward consequences. 
to asceticism, he intended to imply that there was no 
merit attaching to self-denial as such, and that the in- 
fliction of pain or the surrender of pleasure could only 
be justified by being the means of procuring a greater 
amount of happiness than was lost’? (Chambers, s. v.). 
See Bentham, Treatise on Morals and Legislation; and 
our article BENTHAM, JEREMY. Locke (t+ 1704) de- 
nied the existence of a separate faculty for perceiving 
moral distinctions. In his Essay on the Human Under- 
standing (bk. i, ch. iii), he maintains that virtue is ap- 
proved of, not because it is innate, but because it is 
profitable. Paley (¢ 1805) also rejected the doctrine 
of a moral sense, and held, in substance, the utilita- 
rian theory, maintaining that ‘‘ virtue is the doing good 
to mankind, in obedience to the will of God, and for 
the sake of everlasting happiness” (oral and Polit- 
ical Philosophy).. The utilitarian theory is taught by 
all the recent English writers of the materialistic 
school: see James Mill, Analysts of the Human Mind 
(Lond. 1829; see Mint, JAMes); Austin, Province of 
Jurisprudence determined (2d ed. London, 1861); John 
Stuart Mill, Dissertations and Discussions (1859); and 
his Utilitarianism, reprinted from Fraser’s J/agazine 
(1862; 2d ed. 1864); Bain, The Emotions and the Will 
(Lond. 1859) ; The Senses and the Intellect (Lond. 1855) ; 
also his Mental and Moral Science (Lond. 1868, 8vo), 
where he teaches that conscience is solely the product 
of education. See also, in reply to these writers, The 
North British Review, September, 1867, art. i; The 
British Quarterly, January, 1868, art. vi. 

Opposed to the utilitarian theory there are two the- 
ories, which may be called the znstinctive and the ra- 
tional. The former refers the moral principle to the 
sensitive or emotive part of man’s nature; the latter, 
to the perception of moral good and eyil by the intel- 
lect. To the first class belongs Adam Smith (+ 1790), 
whose Theory of the Moral Sentiments (Glasgow, 1759; 
London, 1790, and often) refers the moral sense to 
sympathy. His view is thus stated by Mackintosh 
(Ethical Philosophy, Philadelphia, 1832, p. 149): ‘ That 
mankind are so constituted as to sympathize with 
each other’s feelings, and to feel pleasure in the ac- 
cordance of these feelings, are the only facts required 
by Dr. Smith, and they certainly must be granted to 
him. To adopt the feelings of another is to approve 
them. When the sentiments of another are such as 
would be excited in us by the same objects, we ap- 
prove them as morally proper. To obtain this accord, 
it becomes necessary for him who enjoys or suffers to 
lower his expression of feeling to the point to which 
the by-stander can raise his fellow-feelings, on which 
are founded all the high virtues of self-denial and self- 
command; and it is equally necessary for the by-stand- 
er to raise his sympatby as near as he can to the level 
of the original feeling. In all unsocial passions, such 
as anger, we have a divided sympathy between him who 
feels them and those who are the objects of them. 
Hence the propriety of extremely moderating them. 
Pure malice is always to be concealed or disguised 
because all sympathy is arrayed against it. In the 
private passions, where there is only a simple sympathy 
—that with the original passion—the expression has 
more liberty. The benevolent affections, where there 
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is a double sympathy—with those who feel them and 
those who are their objects—are the most agreeable, 
and may be indulged with the least apprehension of 
finding no echo in other breasts. Sympathy with the 
gratitude of those who are benefited by good actions 
prompts us to consider them as deserving of reward, 
and forms the sense of merit ; as fellow-feeling with the 
resentment of those who are injured by crimes leads u 

to look on them as worthy of punishment, and consti- 
tutes the sense of demerit. These sentiments require 
not only beneficial actions, but benevolent motives for 
them; being compounded, in the case of merit, of a di- 
rect sympathy with the good disposition of the bene- 
factor, and an indirect sympathy with the person ben- 
efited ; in the opposite case with the precisely opposite 
sympathies. He who does an act of wrong to another 
to gratify his own passions must not expect that the 
spectators, who have none of his undue partiality to 
his own interest, will enter into his feelings. In such 
a case he knows that they will pity the person wrong- 
ed, and be full of indignation against him, When he 
is cooled, he adopts the sentiments of others on his own 
crime, feels shwme at the impropriety of his former pas- 
sion, pity for thosé who have suffered by him, and a 
dread of punishment from general and just resent- 
ment. Such are the constituent parts of remorse. 
Our moral sentiments respecting ourselves arise from 
those which others feel concerning us. We feel a 
self-approbation whenever we believe that the gen- 
eral feeling of mankind coincides with that state of 
mind in which we ourselves were at a given time. 
‘We suppose ourselves the spectators of our own be- 
havior, and endeavor to imagine what effect it would 
in this light produce in us.” We must view our own 
conduct with the eyes of others before we can judge it. 
The sense of duty arises from putting ourselves in the 
place of others, and adopting their sentiments respect- 
ing our own conduct. In utter solitude there could 
have been no self-approbation. The rules of morality 
are a summary of those sentiments, and often benefi- 
cially stand in their stead when the self-delusion of 
passion would otherwise hide from us the nonconform- 
ity of our state of mind with that which, in the circum- 
stances, can be entered into and approved by impartial 
by-standers. It is hence that we learn to raise our 
mind above local or temporary clamor, and to fix our 


eyes on the surest indications of the general and last- | 


ing sentiments of human nature, 
of any character or action, our sentiments are derived 
from four sources: first, we sympathize with the mo- 
tives of the agent; secondly, we enter into the grati- 
tude of those who have been benefited by his actions ; 
thirdly, we observe that his conduct has been agree- 
able to the general rules by which these two sympa- 
thies generally act; and, last of all, when we consider 
-such actions as forming part of a system of behavior 
which tends to promote the happiness either of the in- 
dividual or of society, they appear to derive a beauty 
from this utility not unlike that which we ascribe to 
any a machine’ ” (Theory, ii, 304, Edinb. 
1801). 


Lord Shaftesbury (+ 1713) published in 1699 his In- | 


quiry concerning Virtue (also London, 1709, and in his 
Characteristics), which, according to Mackintosh, ‘‘is 


unquestionably entitled to a place in the first rank of | 


English tracts on moral philosophy, and contains more 
intimations of an original and important nature on the 
theory of Ethics than perhaps any preceding work of 
modern times.” This praise rests on the fact that 
Shaftesbury developed the doctrine of a moral sense. 
The ‘‘most original, as well as important of his sug- 
gestions is, that there are certain affections of the 


mind which, being contemplated by the mind itself | 


through what he calls a reflex sense, become the ob- 
jects of love, or the contrary, according to their na- 
ture. So approved and loved, they constitute wrtue 
or merit as distinguished from mere goodness, of which 
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there are traces in animals who do not appear to reflect 
on the state of their own minds, and who seem, there- 
fore, destitute of what he elsewhere calls a moral sense. 
These statements are, it is true, far too short and 
vague. He nowhere inquires into the origin of the 
reflex sense. What is a much more material defect, 
he makes no attempt to ascertain in what state of 
mind it consists. We discover only by implication, 
and by the use of the term sense, that he searches for 
the fountain of moral sentiments, not in mere reason, 
where Cudworth and Clarke had vainly sought for it, 
but in the heart, whence the main branch of them as- 
suredly flows. It should never be forgotten that we 
owe to these hints the reception into ethical theory of 
a moral sense, which, whatever may be thought of its 
origin, or in whatever words it may be described, 
must always retain its place in such theory as a main 
principle of our moral nature. His demonstration of 
the utility of virtue to the individual far surpasses all 
attempts of the same nature, being founded, not on a 
calculation of outward advantages or inconveniences, 
alike uncertain, precarious, and degrading, but on the 
unshaken foundation of the delight, which is of the very 
essence of social affection and virtuous sentiment; on 
the dreadful agony inflicted by all malevolent passions 
upon every soul that harbors the hellish inmates; on 
the all-important truth that to love is to be happy, and 
to hate is to be miserable; that affection is its own 
reward, and ill-will its own punishment ; or, as it has 
been more simply and more affectingly, as well as 
with more sacred authority, taught, that to give is 
more blessed than to receive, and that to love one an- 
other is the sum of all human virtue” (Mackintosh, 
History of Ethical Philosophy, p. 95). 

Bishop Butler (+ 17652) sets forth his moral doctrine 
in his Sermons (often reprinted), which haye been re- 
cently published as a text-book by the Rey. J. C. 
Passmore, under the title Bishop Butler's Ethical Dis- 
courses (Philadelphia, 1855, 12mo). He is undoubt- 
ledly the greatest of modern English writers on the 
true nature of ethics. ‘‘Mankind,”’ he says, ‘‘ have 
various principles of action, some leading directly 
to the private good, some immediately to the good 
of the community. But the private desires are not 
self-love, or any form of it; for self-love is the desire 
of a man’s own happiness, whereas the object of an 
appetite or passion is some outward thing. Self- 
|love seeks things as means of happiness; the private 
appetites seek things, not as means, but as ends. A 
man eats from hunger, and drinks from thirst; and 
though he knows that these acts are necessary to life, 
that knowledge is not the motive of his conduct. No 
gratification can indeed be imagined without a pre- 
vious desire. If all the particular desires did not ex- 
ist independently, self-love would have no object to 
employ itself about, for there would be no happiness, 
which, by the very supposition of the opponents, is 
made up of the gratification of various desires. No 
pursuit could be selfish or interested if there were not 
satisfactions first gained by appetites which seek their 
own outward objects without regard to self, which 
satisfactions compose the mass which is called a man’s 
interest. In contending, therefore, that the benevo- 
lent affections are disinterested, no more is claimed for 
them than must be granted to mere animal appetites 
and to malevolent passions. Each of these principles 
alike seeks its own object for the sake simply of obtain- 
ing it. Pleasure is the result of the attainment, but 
no separate part of the aim of the agent. The desire 
that another person may be gratified seeks that out- 
ward object alone, according to the general course of 
human desire. Resentment is as disinterested as grat- 
itude or pity, but not more so. Hunger or thirst may 
be, as much as the purest benevolence, at variance 
with self-love. A regard to our own general happi- 
| ness is not a vice, but in itself an excellent quality. 


| It were well if it prevailed more generally over crav- 
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ing and short-sighted appetites. The weakness of the 


social affections and the strength of the private de- 
sires properly constitute selfishness, a vice utterly at 


variance with the happiness of him who harbors it, and, 
as such, condemned by self-loye. There are as few 


who attain the greatest satisfaction to themselyes as 
It is absurd to 
say with some that the pleasure of benevolence is self- 
ish because it is felt by self. Understanding and rea- 


who do the greatest good to others. 


soning are acts of self, for no man can think by proxy; 
but no one eyer called them se/jish. 
dently because they do not regard self. Precisely the 
same rule applies to benevolence. 


or thought, with self considered as the olject of either. 


It is no more just to refer the private appetites to self 
love because they commonly promote happiness, than 
it would be to refer them to self-hatred in those fre- 


quent cases where their gratification obstructs it. But, 


besides the private or public desires, and besides the 
calm regard to our own general welfare, there is a 
principle in man, in its nature supreme over all oth- 


ers. This natural supremacy belongs to the faculty 
which surveys, approves, or disapproves the several 
affections of our minds and actions of our lives. 
science is superior to the whole of man. 


that respect passion differs only in force. 


tion, superintendency. 


science, and cannot be separated from it. 


down that virtue consisted in following nature. 
neither easy, nor, for the main object of the moralist, 


important to render the doctrines of the ancients by 
If Butler returns to this phrase 
too often, it was rather from the remains of undis- 
tinguishing reverence for antiquity than because he 
could deem its employment important to his own opin- 
The tie which holds together religion and mo- 


modern language. 


ions. 


Why? KEvi- 


Such an argument 
is a gross confusion of self, as it is a subject of feeling 


As 
self-love is superior to the private passions, so con- 
Passion im- 
plies nothing but an inclination to follow it, and in 
But no no- 
tion can be formed of the principle of reflection or con- 
science which does not comprehend judgment, direc- 
Authority over all other prin- 
ciples of action is a constituent part of the idea of con- 
Had it 
strength as it has right, it would govern the world. 
The passions would have their power but according to 
their nature, which is to be subject to conscience. 
Hence we may understand the purpose at which the 
ancients, perhaps confusedly, aimed when they laid it 
It is 
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From this he argues that moral good must be perceived 
by a sense, because the senses alone are percipient of 
simple qualities (see his Inquiry into the Original of our 
Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, Glasgow, 1725, and often). 
Hume (Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals) 
asserts, indeed, that general utility constitutes a uni- 
form ground of moral distinctions, and that reason 

judges of the utility of actions. But he asserts also 
Pac we approve of good and disapprove of evil in vir- 

tue of a primary sentiment of our nature (distinct 
from self-love), which he calls benevolence or human- 
ity, but which is identical with conscience, or the 
moral sense. As to the idea of moral obligation, he 
makes it simply a judgment of the understanding that 
happiness flows from obedience to the moral faculty 
rather than from obedience to self-love. For the doc- 
trines of Mackintosh, we must refer our readers to his 
admirable sketch (so often cited in this article) of the 
History of Ethical Philosophy. 

Of the so-called Rational school, the distinctive 
characteristic is “‘ that it considers the idea of good to 
be an & priori conception of reason, in which the idea 
of obligation is necessarily and essentially implied. 
As to the nature of the idea itself} two opinions have 
been held, viz. 1, that it is simple and immediate; 2, 
that it derives its explanation and authority from some 
higher notion of the intellect. The most distinguish- 
ed representatives of the latter opinion are Clarke and 
Wollaston, while the former has found able advocates 
in Cudworth, Price, and Stewart” (Brande, 7. c.). 

Dr. M‘Cosh (American Presbyt. Review, Jan. 1868, 
art. i) classes the modern views on ethics in Great 
Britain into the two schools of Sensational and Ra- 
tional (or & prior?), ‘‘ corresponding to the two schools 
of philosophy which have divided Europe since Des- 
cartes and Locke.’’ Under the latter he classes Cud- 
worth, Clarke, Coleridge, Reid, Stewart, and Sir W. 
Hamilton; ‘‘none of them, however, except Cole- 
ridge, taking up so high @ priori grounds as Des- 
cartes and Cousin in France, or Kant and Hegel in 
Germany.” The Protestants of England, in the main, 
at this time, according to the same writer, do not agree 
with those Roman Catholic writers who deny an inde- 
pendent morality apart from the authority of the 
Church; while, on the other hand, they do not agree 
with the philosophers who assert not only the inde- 
pendence, but the sufficiency of ethnic or natural mo- 


rality is, in the system of Butler, somewhat different 
from the common representations, but not Jess close. 
Conscience, or the faculty of approving or disapprov- 
ing, necessarily constitutes the bond of union. Set- 
ting out from the belief of theism, and combining it, 
as he had entitled himself to do, with the reality of 
conscience, he could not avoid discovering that the 
being who possessed the highest moral qualities is the 
object of the highest moral affections. He contem- 
plates the Deity through the moral nature of man. In 
the case of a being who is to be perfectly loved, ‘good- 
ness must be the simple actuating principle within 
him, this being the moral quality which is the imme- 
diate object of love.’ ‘The highest, the adequate ob- 
ject of this affection, is perfect goodness, which, there- 
fore, we are to love with all our heart, with all our 
soul, and with all our strength.’ ‘We should refer 
ourselves implicitly to him, and cast ourselyes entirely 
upon him. The whole attention of life should be to 
obey his commands’ (Sermon xiii, On the Love of God). 
Moral distinctions are thus presupposed before a step 
can be made towards religion: virtue leads to piety ; 
God is to be loved, because goodness is the object of 
love; and it is only after the mind rises through hu- 
man morality to divine perfection that all the virtues 
and duties are seen to hang from the throne of God” 
(Mackintosh, History of Ethical Philosophy, 116 sq.). 
To the same school belong Hutcheson (+ 1747), who 
taught that moral good is simply what the word itself 
expresses, which is not explicable by any other phrase. 


rality. (See the article cited for a view of the rela- 
tions of the modern sensational doctrine to theology 
and religion.) 

Among American writers, Jonathan Edwards (+1758) 
is first to be named in this field. In his Dissertation 
concerning the End of true Virtue, and that On the End 
Jor which God created the World (both contained in his 
Works, N.Y. ed. vol. ii), he sets forth an ethical theory 
marked by the subtlety and originality which charac- 
terize all his speculations. Mackintosh sums it up as 
follows: ‘‘ True virtue, according to him, consists in 
benevolence, or love to being ‘in general,’ which he 
afterwards limits to * intelligent being,’ though sentient 
would haye involved a more reasonable a 
This good will is felt towards a particular being, first, 
in proportion to his degree of existence (for, says he, 
‘that which is great has more existence, and is farther 
from nothing, than that which is little’); and, secend- 
ly, in proportion to the degree in which that particular 
being feels benevolence to others. Thus God, having in- 
finitely more existence and benevolence than man, 
ought to be infinitely more loved; and for the same 
reason, God must love himself infinitely more than he 
does all other beings. He can act only from regard 
to himself, and his end in creation can only be to man- 
ifest his whole nature, which is called acting for his 
own glory.” See also, on his ethical theory, the ar- 
ticle Epwarps in Appleton’s Cyclopedia, vii, 18; and 
the Bibliotheca Sacra, April, 1853, p. 402 sq. There 
are many excellent manuals, prepared for text-books, 
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by American writers, such as those of Adams, Way- 
land, Alexander, Haven, Alden, Hopkins, etc., for far- 
ther mention of which we have not space. Hickok 
(System of Moral Science, 1853, 8vo) treats the sub- 
ject from the @ priori point of view, and also in its 
relations to Christian theology, in a very masterly 
manner. He makes duty an end in and of itself. 
The voice of conscience is imperative. ‘There is an 
awful sanctuary in every immortal spirit, and man 
needs nothing more than to exclude all else, and stand 
alone before himself, to be made conscious of an au- 
thority he can neither dethrone nor delude. From its 
approbation comes self-respect; from its disapproba- 
tion comes self-contempt. A stern behest is ever upon 
him that he do nothing to degrade the real dignity of 
his spiritual being. He is a law to himself, and has 
both the judge and executioner within himself, and 
inseparable from him.” ‘ We may call this the im- 
perative of the reason, the constraint of conscience, or 
the voice of God withim him ; but, by whatever terms 
expressed, the real meaning will be that every man has 
consciously the bond upon him to do that, and that 
only, which is due to his spiritual excellency.’”’ ‘To 
be thus worthy of spiritual approbation is the end of 
all ends; and as worthy of happiness, this may now 
righteously be given and righteously taken, but not 
righteously paid as price or claimed as wages. The 
good is to be worthy, not that he is to get something 
for it, The highest good—the summum bonum—is 
worthiness of spiritual approbation” (Jforal Science, 
p. 45-49). 

Christian ethics, as distinguished from moral phi- 
losophy in general, has not received the same atten- 
tion from English and American writers as from Ger- 
man. The earlier books on Casuistry (q. v.) and Cases 
of Conscience, however, belong under this head. Most 
of the standard English and American writers com- 
mingle philosophical morals with Christian ethics. 
Butler brings out with clearness the relations of ethics 
to the Christian religion. Wardlaw’s Christian Ethics 
(ad ed. Lond. 1837, Boston ; 5th ed. Lond. 1852) asserts 
that ‘‘the science of morals has no province at all in- 
dependently of theology, and that it cannot be philo- 
sophically discussed except upon theological principles 
(Boston ed. p. 367, note). Watson (Theolog. Instit. pt. 
iii) treats of Christian ethics under the title ‘‘ The Mor- 
als of Christianity,’ and denies the & priori method 
(see Cocker, in Meth. Quart. Jan. 1864). Spalding 
(Phil. of Christian Morals, Lond. 1843, 8vo) has “‘re- 
course both to science as derived from an examina- 
tion of man’s moral nature, and to revelation as de- 
rived from an examination of the Scriptures.” 

In France, the orthodox Roman Catholic writers 
haye generally confined themselves to the so-called 
Moral Theology (q. v.). The Cartesian school [see 
Des Carres] cultivated Ethics in the new philosoph- 
ical spirit; its best representative is Malebranche. 
Virtue he defines to be the love of universal order, as 
it eternally existed in the divine reason, where every 
create@ reason contemplates it. Particular duties are 
but the applications of this love. He abandoned the 
ancient classification of four cardinal virtues, and for 
it substituted the modern distinction of duties toward 
God, men, and ourselves. The French school of Sen- 
sualism, of which Condillac was the head [see Con- 
DILLAC], regarded all intellectual operations, even 
judgment and volition, as transformed sensations ; 
and Helyvetius, applying the theory to morals, held that 
self-love or interest is the exclusive motor of man, 
denied disinterested motives, made pleasure the only 
good, and referred to legislative rewards and punish- 
ments as illustrating the whole system of individual 
action. La Mettrie maintained an atheistic Epicuri- 
anism, and Condorcet wished to substitute an emipiri- 
cal education for the ideas and sanctions of religion and 
morality. The most complete and logical elaboration 


‘of the materialism, atheism, and fatalism of the period, 
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which had pleasure for its single aim and law, was 
given in D’Holbach’s Systeme de la nature. Of the 
later French writers, Jouffroy is perhaps the most im- 
portant. He gave a peculiar explanation of good and 
evil. Every thing is good in proportion as it aids in 
the fulfilment of our destiny. The problem of human 
destiny, therefore, lies at the foundation of morality. 
There can be no & prior judgment as to the moral 
quality of actions, since that is relative to the agent, 
depending on the influence they may have on the des- 
tiny for which he was created. Good, in the case of 
any particular being, is the fulfilment of its own specific 
destiny ; good, in itself, is the fulfilment of the destiny 
of all beings; and an interruption in the accomplish- 
ment of destiny constitutes evil. His system of Ethics 
is chiefly laid down in his Cours du Droit naturel (2 
vols., Par. 1835; a third vol. was edited after his death 
by Damiron, 1842), his most eloquent work, which, be- 
sides ethics, treats of psychology and theodicy. Some 
points are more fully developed in a series of essays, 
which first appeared in periodicals, and of which sub- 
sequently two collections (Aelanges philosophiques and 
Nouveaux melanges philosophiques) were published. 

See, besides the authors named in the course of this 
article, A Sketch of the History of Moral Philosophy, in 
the introduction to St. Hilaire’s translation of Aristo- 
tle’s Politics (Politique d’Aristote, Paris); Meiners, 
Allgem. Krit. Geschichte d. dlteren u. neueren Ethik 
(Gottingen, 1801, 2 vols.); Hagenbach, Encyclop. u. 
Methodologie, § 92; Cousin, Giuvr. Philosophiques (Par- 
is, 1846-52); Bautain, Morale (Paris, 1842, 2 vols.) ; 
Damiron, Cours de Philosophie, vols. iii and iv (Paris, 
1842); Jouffroy, Introd. to Ethics, transl. by Channing 
(Boston, 1840, 2 vols. 8vo); Janet, Hist. des idées mo- 
rales et politiques (Paris, 1856); Neander, Vorlesungen 
it. d. Geschichte d. christl. Ethik (Berl. 1865, 8yo); Ne- 
ander, Relation of Grecian to Christian Ethics; Christ. 
Ewam. xxix, 153; xxx, 145; Bibl. Sac. 1853, 476 sq. ; 
article Ethics in Chambers’s Encyclopedia, and in the 
Penny Cyclopedia, both in the interest of the sensa- 
tional philosophy ; North British Review, Dec. 1867, art. 
iv; Wuttke, Handbuch der christl. Sittenlehre (2 vols. 
8vo, 1861-62 ; 2d edit. 1866); Maurice, Moral and Met- 
aphysical Philosophy ; Maurice, The Conscience: Lec- 
tures on Casuistry (London, 1868). On the nature of 
evil, see Eviz; Sry. On liberty and necessity, see 
Wit. For the Roman Catholic way of treating eth- 
ics, see MorAL THEOLOGY. 


Ethio’ pia (1 Esdr. iii, 2; Est. xiii, 1; xvi,1; Ju- 
dith i, 10; Acts viii, 27; the Hebrew wD, Kush, i. e. 
Cusu, as it is generally rendered, Gen. ii, 13; 2 Kings 
xix, 9; Esth. i, 1; Job xxviii, 19; Psa. Ixviu, 31; 
Ixxxvii, 4; Isa. xviii, 1; xx, 3,5; xxxyii, 9; xlv, 
14; Ezek. xxx, 4,5; xxxviii,5; Nah. iii, 9), a coun- 
try which, as thus designated by the ancients, lay to 
the south of Egypt, and embraced, in its most extend- 
ed sense, the modern Nubia, Sennaar, Kordofan, and 
northern Abyssinia, and in its more definite sense the 
kingdom of Meroé, from the junction of the Blue and 
White branches of the Nile to the border of Egypt. 
In one passage in the description of the garden of 
Eden, an Asiatic Cush or Bthiopia must be intended 
(Gen. ii, 13), and the distribution of the descendants 
of Cush, with later Biblical historical indications, 
should be compared with the classical mentions of 
eastern and western Ethiopians, and other indications 
In all other passages, the words 
Ethiopia and the Ethiopians, with one possible excep- 
tion, ‘‘the Arabians, that [were] near the Ethiopians 
(2 Chron. xxi, 16), which may refer to Arabians opp0- 
site to Ethiopia, may be safely considered to mean an 
African country and people or peoples. In the Bible, 
as in classical geography, but one limit of ieee 
laid down, its northern frontier, just beyond Syene, the 
most southern town of Egypt. Egypt is spoken of as 
to be desolate ‘‘from Migdol to Syene, even unto the 
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border of Ethiopia” (Ezek. xxix, 10), or “from Migdol 
to Syene” (xxx, 6), showing that then, as now, the 
southern boundary of Egypt was at the First Cataract. 
In other directions the boundaries can only be gen- 
erally described as the Red Sea on the E., the Libyan 
desert on the W., and the Abyssinian highlands on 
the S. The extent assigned to Ethiopia in ancient 
times may have been very great, as it was the land of 
the negroes, and therefore represented all that was 
known of inner Africa, besides that part of the conti- 
nent south of Egypt which is washed by the ted Sea. 
The references in the Bible are, however, generally, 
if not always, to the territory which was at times un- 
der Egyptian rule, a tract watered by the Upper Nile, 
and extending from Egypt probably as far as a little 
above the confluence of the White and Blue Rivers, 

The Hebrews do not appear to have had much prac- 
tical acquaintance with Ethiopia itself, though the 
Ethiopians were well known to them through their ia- 
tercourse with Egypt. They were, however, perfectly 
aware of its position (Ezek. xxix, 10), and they de- 
scribe it as a well-watered country lying “‘from the side 
of” (A.V. “ beyond’’) the waters of Cush (Isa. xviii, 
1; Zeph. iii, 10), being traversed by the two branches 
of the Nile, and by the Astaboras or Tacazze. The 
Nile descends with a rapid stream in this part of its 
course, forming a series of cataracts: its violence seems 
to be referred to in the words of Isa. xviii, 2, ‘‘ whose 
land the rivers have spoiled.” The Hebrews seem 
also, to have been aware of its tropical characteristics, 
the words translated in the A.V. ‘‘the land shadow- 
ing with wings” (Isa. xviii, 1), admitting the sense of 
‘*the land of the shadow of both sides,’’ the shadows 
falling towards the north and south at different peri- 
ods of the year, a feature which is noticed by many 
early writers (compare the expression in Strabo, ii, p. 
133, dyudioxcor; Virgil, Hcl. x, 68; Pliny, ii,75). The 
papyrus boats (‘vessels of bulrushes,’’ Isa. xviii, 2), 
which were peculiarly adapted to the navigation of 
the Upper Nile, admitting of being carried on men’s 
backs when necessary, were regarded as a character- 
istic feature of the country. The Hebrews carried on 
commercial intercourse with Ethiopia, its ‘‘merchan- 
dise’”’ (Isa. xly, 14) consisting of ebony, ivory, frank- 
incense, and gold (Herod. iii, 97, 114), and precious 
stones (Job xxviii, 19; Josephus, Ant. viii, 6, 5). 

The following close translation of Isaiah’s splendid 
summons (chap. xviii) to the Ethiopians, as auxilia- 
ries to the Egyptians in the struggle against Sennach- 
crib, is inserted here as graphic of many salient fea- 
tures of that warlike state: 

IIo! land of whirring wings, 

That art across the rivers of Cush 3 
That sendest on the sea ambassadors, 
Eyen in vessels of papyrus upon the face of the waters. 

Go, ye light messengers, 

To a nation drafted and drilled, 

To a people fearful henceforth and onward, 
A nation most valiant and dominant, 
Whose land rivers haye split: 

All ye iuhabitants of the world, 

And dwellers of the land, 

At the lifting of the standard of the mountains yon shall 

see, 

And at the clanging of the trumpet you shall hear. 

For thus has Jehovah said to me: 

T will calmly look in my place— 

Like serene heat above sunlight, 

Like the cloud of dew in the heat of harvest; 

Yet before the harvest, when the blossom has grown perfect, 

Or a plump green grape can the flower become, 

Then has one eut the shoots with the pruning-knives, 

And the twigs has he removed, lopped. 

And hey shall be left together for the buzzard of the moun- 

Ains, 

And for the beast of the earth ; 

And upon him shall the buzzard summer, 

And every beast of the earth shall winter upon him. 

In that time shall'a present be led to Jehovah of armies, 

Of a people drafted and drilled, 

Even from a people fearful henceforth and onward, 

A nation most valiant and dominant, 

Whose land rivers have split, 

To the place of the name of Jehovah of armies, Mount Zion, 
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The inhabitants of Ethiopia were a Hamitic race 
(Gen. x, 6), and are described in the Bible as a dark- 
complexioned (Jer. xiii, 23) and stalwart race (Isa. xlv, 
14, ‘‘men of stature ;” xviii, 2, for ‘scattered,’’ some 
substitute ‘‘tall”), Their stature is noticed by Herod- 
otus (iii, 20,114) as well as their handsomeness. Not 
improbably the latter quality is"intended by the term 
in Isa. xviii, 2, which in the A.V. is rendered ‘‘peel- 
ed,” but which may mean ‘‘ fine-looking.” Their ap- 
pearance led to their being selected as attendants in 
royal households (Jer. xxxviii, 7). The Ethiopians 
are on one occasion coupled with the Arabians, as oc- 
cupying the opposite shores of the Red Sea (2 Chron. 
xxi, 16); but elsewhere they are connected with Afri- 
can nations, particularly Egypt (Psa. Ixviii, 31; Isa. 
xx, 3,4; xliii,3; xlv, 14), Phut (Jer. xlvi, 9), Lub and 
Lud (Ezek. xxx, 5), and the Sukkiim (2 Chron. xii, 3), 
They were divided into various tribes, of whien the 
Sabzans were the most powerful. See SEBA; SuUK- 
KIIM. . 

The name Cush is found in the Egyptian KisH, 
which is evidently applied to the same territory, 
though we have the same difficulty in determining its 
limits, save on the north. The classical thiopia (At- - 
Oo7ia) may haye the same origin, through the Coptic 
ethos, of which, unless it be derived from thos, ‘‘a 
boundary,”’ the Sahidic form esos may be the purest, 
and connect the classical with the ancient Egyptian 
name. The Greeks themselves regarded it as expres- 
sive of a dark complexion (from aifw, *‘to burn,’ and 
ww, ‘a countenance’”’), In the Bible there is no cer- 
tain notice of any Ethiopian race but Cushites. 

According to Dr. Brugsch, the first country above 
Egypt was TA-MERU-PET, or TA-KENS, corresponding 
to Nubia, and extending, under the Pharaohs, at least 
as far south as Napata. Dr. Brugsch supposes that 
TA-KENS was, in the earlier times, the whole tract 
south of Syene under Egyptian rule [therefore gov- 
erned by the prince of KisH, and corresponding to or 
included in that country], and, in the later times, little 
more than the Dodecaschcenus of the Ptolemies and 
Romans, the remains of the older territory (Geogra- 
phische Inschrijten, i, 100). As a nome, Nubia, before 
the formation of the Ombite Nome, included Ombos, 
Silsilis being probably the first city of the Egyptian 
Apollinopolite Nome. Although it is not impossible 
that at Silsilis was anciently the great natural barrier 
of Egypt on the south, we think that this extension of 
Nubia was simply for purposes of government, as Dr. 
Brugsch seems to admit (Geogr. Inschr. i, 100). South 
of the Nubia of the Pharaohs he places a region of 
which the name perhaps reads PENT-HEN ?-NUFRE, 
which, however, was probably a district of the former 
country. . Still further, and near Mercé, he puts the 
land of KisH, and in and about Meroé the Jand of 
the NEHSI or negroes. Others, however, think that 
KisH commenced immediately above Egypt, proba- 
bly always at the First Cataract, and included all the 
known country south of Egypt, TA-MERU-PET or TA- 
KENS, save as a nome, being a part of it, the%modern 
Nubia. Names of conquered negro nations, tribes, or 
countries occur on the monuments of the empire: of 
these, the most suggestive are the BARBARTA and 
TAKRERR (see Brugsch, Geogr. Inschr. i, 100 107, 150- 
164; ii, 4-18, 20; iii, 3, 4, and indices s. v. Aithiepien 
Kes, etc.). : 

Ethiopia comprises two very different tracts. North 
of the region of tropical rains, it is generally an ex- 
tremely narrow strip of cultivated land, sometimes but 
a few yards wide, on both sides, or occasionally on one 
side only, of the Nile. Anciently the watered tract 
was much broader, but the giving way of a barrier at 
Silsilis (Jebel es-Silsileh) or Syene (Aswin) has low- 
ered the level of the river for some distance above the 
First Cataract; exactly how far cannot be accurately 
determined, but certainly for the whole space below 
the Third Cataract. The cultivable soil which was 
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anciently productive is now far aboye the highest level 
of the stream. The valley is, however, never broad, 
the mountains seldom leaving a space of more than a 
mile within the greater part of the region north of the 
limit of tropical rains. The aspect of the country is 
little varied. On either side of the river, here nar- 
rower than in its undivided course in Upper Egypt, 
rise sterile sandstone and limestone mountains, the 
former sometimes covered by yellow sand-drifts. At 
the First Cataract, at Kalab’sheh, and at the Second 
Cataract, the river is obstructed, though at the second 
place not enough to form a rapid, by red granite and 
other primary rocks. The groves of date-palms, here 
especially fine, are the most beautiful objects in the 
Scene,but its general want of variety is often relieved 
by the splendid remains of Egyptian and Ethiopian 
civilization, and the clearness of the air throws a pe- 
culiar beauty over everything that the traveller be- 
holds. As he ascends the river, the scenery, after a 
time, becomes more varied, until on the east he reach- 
es the Abyssinian highlands, on the west the long 
meadows, the pasture-lands of herds of elephants, 
through which flows the broad and sluggish White 
Nile. In this upper region the climate is far less 
healthy than below, save in Abyssinia, which, from its 
height, is drained, and enjoys an air which is rare and 
free from exhalations. 
most part mountainous, the ranges gradually increas- 
ing in altitude towards the S., until they attain an ele- 
vation of about 8000 feet in Abyssinia. 

The Nile is the great fertilizer of the northern re- 
gions of Ethiopia, which depend wholly upon its year- 
ly inundation. It is only towards the junction of the 
two great streams that the rains take an increasingly 
important share in the watering of the cultivable land. 
In about N. lat. 17° 40’, the great river receives its 
first tributary, the Astaboras, now called the Atbarah. 
In about N. lat. 15° 40’ is the confluence of the Blue 
and White Niles. 
in Abyssinia, is a narrow, rapid stream, with high, steep 
mud-banks, like the Nile in Egypt; it is strongly 
charged with alluvial soil, to which it owes the dark 
color which has given it its distinctive name. From 
this stream the country below derives the annual allu- 
vial deposits. The White Nile is a colorless river, 
very broad and shallow, creeping slowly through 
meadows and wide marsh-lands. 
and natural products of Ethiopia little need be said, as 
they do not illustrate the few notices of it in Scripture. 
It has always been, excepting the northern part, pro- 
ductive, and rich in animal life. Its wild animals 
have gradually been reduced, yet still the hippopota- 
mus, the crocodile, and the ostrich abound, though the 
second alone is found throughout its extent. The ele- 
phant and lion are only known in its southernmost 
part. 

In the Bible a Cushite appears unjloubtedly to be 
equivalent to a negro, from this passage, “Can the 
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Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his stripes ?”’ 
(Jer. xiii, 23); and it is to be observed, that wheney- 
er the race of Kisu is represented on the Egyptian 
monuments by a single individual, the type is that of 
the true negro (Wilkinson, Anc. Hg. i, 404, abridgm.), 
It is therefore probable that the negro race anciently 
extended further to the north than at present, the 
whole country watered by the Nile, as far as it is 
known, being’ now peopled by a race intermediate be- 
tween the negro race and the Caucasian. There is no 
certain mention in the Bible of this intermediate race 
in Ethiopia, but the Egyptian and Ethiopian monu- 
ments aftord us indications of its ancient existence in 
its modern territory, though probably it did not then 
extend as far south as now. At the present day, Ethi- 
opia is inhabited by a great variety of tribes of this 
race: the Kuntz, said to be of Arab origin, nearest 
to Egypt, are very dark; the Nubeh, the next nation, 
much lighter; beyond them are some fair Arabs, the 
Caucasian Abyssinians, with scarcely any trace of ne- 
gro influence save in their dark color, and tribes as 
black as the true negro, or nearly so, though not of 
the pure negro type. The languages of Ethiopia are 
as various as the tribes, and appear to hold the same 
intermediate place between the Shemitic group and the 
Nigritian, if we except the Ethiopic, which belongs to 
the former family. See Ermropi1c LANGUAGE. 

In all that relates to the civilization of ancient Ethi- 
opia we see the same connection with Egypt that is 
constantly indicated in the Bible. So far as the Egyp- 
tian sway extended, which was probably, under the 
empire, as far as somewhat above the junction of the 
two Niles, the religion of Egypt was probably prac- 
tised. While the tract was under Egyptian rule this 
was certainly the case, as the remains of the temples 
sufficiently show. We find it as the religion of Tir- 
hakah in his Ethiopian as well as his Egyptian sculp- 
tures, and this is also the case with the later kings 
of Ethiopia who held no sway in Egypt. ‘There were 
evidently local differences, but apparently nothing 
more. Respecting the laws and forms of government 
the same may be supposed. We have very little evi- 
dence as to the military matters of the Ethiopians, yet, 
from their importance to Egypt, there can be little 
doubt that they were skilful soldiers. Their armies 
were probably drawn from the Ethiopian or interme- 
diate race, not from the negro. Of the domestic life 
Probably 
they were more civilized than are their modern suc- 
cessors. Their art, as seen in the sculptures of their 
kings in Ethiopian temples from Tirhakah downwards, 
is merely a copy of that of Egypt, showing, after the 
first, an inferiority in style to the contemporary works 
of the original art. Their character can, scarcely be 
determined from scanty statements, applying, it may 
be, to extremely different tribes. In one particular 
all accounts agree: they were warlike, as, for instance, 
we equally see in the defiance the Ethiopian king sent 
to Cambyses (Herod. iii, 21), and in the charac- 
teristic inscription at Kalab’sheh of Silco, “king 
(BaotXoKoc) of the Nubade and all the Ethiopi- 
ans” (Modern Egypt and Thebes, ii, 311, 312), who 
is to be regarded as a very late Ethiopian king 
or chief in the time of the Roman empire. The 
ancients, from Homer downwards, describe them 
as a happy and pious race, In the Bible they 
are spoken of as ‘secure’’ or ‘‘ careless” (Ezek. 
xxx, 9), but this may merely refer to their state 
when danger was impending. ; 

Probably the modern inhabitants of Ethiopia 
give us a far better picture of their predecessors 
than we can gather from the few notices to which 
we have alluded. If we compare the Nubians 
with the representations of the ancient Egyptians 
on the monuments, we are struck by a similarity 
of type, the same manner of wearing the hair, 
and a like scantiness of clothing, There can be 
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no question that the Nubians are mainly descended 
from an Egyptianized Ethiopian people of two thou- 
sand years ago, who were very nearly related to the 
Egyptians. The same may be said of many tribes 
further to the south, although sometimes we find the 
Arab type and Arab manners and dress. The Ethi- 
opian monuments show us a people like the ancient 
Egyptians and the modern Nubians. The northern 
Nubians are a simple people, with some of the vices, 
but most of the virtues of savages. The chastity 
of their women is celebrated, and they are noted for 
their fidelity as servants. But they are inhospitable 
and cruel, and lack the generous qualities of the Arabs. 
Further south manners are corrupt, and the national 
character is that of Egypt without its humanity, and 
untouched by any but the rudest civilization. 

In speaking of the history of the country, je may 
include what is known of its chronology, since this is 
no more than the order in which kings reigned. Un- 
til the time of the 12th dynasty of Egypt we have 
neither chronology nor history of Ethiopia. We can 
only speculate upon the earlier conditions of the coun- 
try with the aid of some indications in the Bible. The 
first spread of the descendants of Cush seems to be in- 
dicated by the order in which the Cushite tribes, fami- 
lies, or heads are enumerated in Gen. x. All the 
names, excepting Nimrod, might be thought to indi- 
cate a colonization of Southern and Eastern Arabia, 
were there not good reason to suppose that Seba, 
though elsewhere mentioned with Sheba (Psa. Ixxii, 
10), is connected with Ethiopia, and is probably the 
Hebrew name of the chief Ethiopian kingdom from 
the time of Solomon downwards. (Josephus calls 
Meroé Saba, Ant. ii, 10, 2, and Seba of Cush he calls 
Sabas, 2b, 1, 6,2.) If this be the case, it would be re- 
markable that Nimrod is mentioned at the end of the 
list and Seba at the beginning, while the intervening 
names, mostly if not all, are Arabian, This distribu- 
tion may account for the strongly-Caucasian type of the 
Abyssinians, and the greater indication of Nigritian 
influence in all the other Etlaiopian races; for a curve 
drawn from Nimrod’s first kingdom—there can, we 
think, be little doubt that the meaning in Genesis is, 
that he went northward and founded Nineveh—and 
extending along the South Arabian coast, if carried 
into Africa, would first touch Abyssinia. The connec- 
tion of Southern Arabia and Abyssinia has been so 
strong for about two thousand years that we must ad- 
mit the reasonableness of this theory of their ancient 
colonization by kindred tribes. The curious question 
of the direction from which Egyptian civilization came 
cannot here be discussed. It is possible that it may 
have descended the Nile, as was, until lately, supposed 
by many crities, in accordance with statements of the 
Greek writers. The idea or tradition on which these 
writers probably build may be due to the Nigritian 
origin of the low, nature-worship of the old Egyptian 
religion, and perhaps, as far as it is picture-writing, of 
the hieroglyphic system, of which the characters are 
sometimes called Ethiopic letters by ancient writers. 

The history of Ethiopia is closely interwoven with 
that of Egypt. The two countries were not unfre- 
quently united under the rule of the same sovereign. 
The first Egyptian king who governed Ethiopia was 
one of the 12th dynasty, named Osirtasen I, the Se- 
sostris of Herod. ii, 110. During the occupation of 
Egypt by the Hyksos, the 13th dynasty retired to the 
Ethiopian capital, Napata; and again we find the 
kings of the 18th and 19th dynasties exercising a su- 
premacy over Ethiopia, and erecting numerous tem- 
ples, the ruins of which still exist at Semneh, Amada, 
Soleb, Abusimbel, and Jebel Berkel. The tradition of 
the successful expedition of Moses against the Ethio- 
pians, recorded by Josephus (Ant. ii, 10), was doubtless 
founded on the general superiority of the Egyptians at 
that period of their history. 

Under the 12th dynasty we find the first materials 
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for a history of Ethiopia. In these days Nubia seems 
to have been thoroughly Egyptianized as far as be- 
yond the Second Cataract, but we have no indication 
of the existence at that time in Ethiopia of any race 
but the Egyptian. We find an allusion to the negroes 
in the time between the 12th ‘dynasty and the 18th, in 
the name of a king of that period, which reads RA?- 
Neust, or “the Sun? of the Negroes,” rather than 
“the Negro Sun?” (Turin Papyrus of Kings, ap. Lep- 
sius Kénigsbuch, pl. xviii, 197; xix, 278). The word 
Neus is the constant designation of the negro race 
in hieroglyphics. 

Before passing to the beginning of the 18th dynas- 
ty, when the Egyptian empire definitely commenced 
[see Ecypr], we may notice two possible ee to 
the Ethiopians in connection with the Exodus, an 
event which probably occurred at an early period of 
that empire. In Isa. xliii, which, though relating to 
the future, also speaks of the past, and especially men- 
tions or alludes to the passage of the Red Sea (see par- 
ticularly ver. 16,17), Ethiopia is thus apparently con- 
nected with the Exodus: “I gave Egypt [for] thy 
ransom, Ethiopia and Seba for thee” (ver. 3). It can 
scarcely be supposed that this is an emphatic relation 
of future events, and it is difficult to connect it with 
any other known past event, as the conquest of Egypt 
by Sennacherib, which may have already occurred. 
If this passage refer to the Exodus, it would seem to 
favor the idea that the Israelites went out during the 
empire, for then Ethiopia was ruled by Egypt, and 
would have been injured by the calamities that befel 
that country. In Amos there is a passage that may 
possibly connect the Ethiopians with the Exedus: 
“TAre] ye not as children of the Ethiopians unto me, 
O children of Israel? saith the Lorp. Have not I 
brought up Israel out of the land of Egypt? and the 
Philistines from Caphtor, and the Syrians from Kir ?” 
(ix,7). But the meaning may be that the Israelites 
were no better than the idolatrous people of Cush. 

At the beginning of the 18th dynasty we find the 
Egyptians making expeditions into Ethiopia, no doubt 
into its farther regions, and bringing back slaves. At 
this time the Egyptians seem to have intermarried 
with people of Ethiopia, probably of the intermediate 
race, darker than the Egyptians, but not of the negro 
race. One of the wives of Aihmes, or Amosis, the 
first king of the 18th dynasty, is represented as black, 
though not with negro features. A later sovereign 
of the same dynasty, Amenoph IIT, is seen by his stat- 
ues to have been partly Ethiopian, and this may have 
been one cause of his identification by the Greeks with 
Memnon. During this and the dynasty which suc- 
ceeded it, the 19th, we have no proof that the regu- 
larly-governed Egyptian dominions extended beyond 
Napata, but it is probable that they reached a little be- 
yond the junction of the White and Blue Niles. There 
can be no doubt that Ethiopia remained subject to 
Egypt as late as the reign of Rameses VI, soon after 
whom the proper Egyptian empire may be said to have 
closed, having lasted three centuries from the begin- 
ning of the 18th dynasty. Under that empire, Ethio- 
pia, or at least the civilized portion, was ruled by a gov- 
ernor, who bore the title SurEN-sA-EN-KisH, “Prince,” 
literally ‘‘ Royal son,”’ ‘‘of Cush,” ete. The office does 
not seem to have been hereditary at any time, nor is 
it known to haye been held by a son of the reigning 
king, or any member of the royal family. 

After the reign of Rameses VI, the feebleness of the 
later Theban kings may have led to the loss of Ethio- 
pia, and we know that in Solomon’s time there was a 
kingdom of Seba. Shishak, the first king of the 22d 
dynasty, probably made Ethiopia tributary. When 
this king, the Sheshonk I of the monuments, invaded 
the kingdom of Judah, he had in his army ‘‘the Lu- 
bim, the Sukkiim, and the Cushim”’ (2 Chron. xii, 13). 
The Lubim are a people of Northern Africa, near 
Egypt, and the Sukkiim are of doubtful place. The 
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indications are of an extensive dominion in Africa ; 
for, though the Lubim and Sukkiim may have been 
mercenaries, it is unlikely that the Cushim were also. 
There can be no doubt that Shishak was a powerful 
king, especially as he was strong enough to invade Ju- 
dah, and it is therefore Probable that he restored the 
influence of the Egyptians in Ethiopia. See Sursuak, 
Zerah the Ethiopian, on account of his army being of 
Cushim and Lubim, and thus, as well as in consisting 
of chariots, horsemen, and foot, of like composition with 
that of Shishak (2 Chron. xvi, 8; xiv, 9, 12,13; xii, 2, 
8), seems certainly to have been either a king of this 
dynasty, or else a general of sucha king. In the for- 
mer case he would probably correspond to Osorkon II. 
The names Osorkon and Zerah seem very remote, bnt 
if must be remembered that Egyptian words traa- 
scribed in Hebrew are often much changed, and that 
in this case it is probable that both Egyptian and He- 
brew forms, if they be two orthographical representa- 
tions of one word, come from a third source. The 
style “Zerah the Cushite” is unlike that applied to 
kings of Egypt who were foreigners, or of foreign ex- 
traction, as in the cases of ‘‘ So, king of Egypt,” and 
**Shishak, king of Egypt.’’ On this account, and es- 
pecially from the omission of the word king, or any 
royal appellation, though we cannot infer positively 
from the few instances in Scripture, Zerah may be 
rather supposed to have been a general, but the army 
that he commanded must, from the resemblance of its 
composition to that of Shishak’s, have been that of a 
king of the same line. Mr. Kenrick rather too hastily 
remarks as to the term Cushite, that ‘‘no king of the 
Bubastite [22d] dynasty could have been so designa- 
ted,”’ and is at some pains to explain what he consid- 
ers to be a mistake (Ancient Egypt, ii, 297 sq.). It is 
recorded that Asa had an army of 580,000, and that 
Zerah the Ethiopian came against him with 1,000,000, 
and 300 chariots. These high numbers have been ob- 
jected to; but the history of our times shows that war 
upon this large scale is not alone possible to great 
Kingdoms, but also to states of no very large popula- 
tion which put forth their whole strength. It is to be 
noticed that Asa was evidently struck by the great- 
ness of the hostile army, to which the prophet Hanani 
alludes, reproving him at a later time (2 Chron. xvi, 
8). See Numper. Asa encountered Zerah ‘‘in the 
valley of Zephathah at Mareshah,” and, praying for 
God’s aid against this huge army, it was put to the 
rout, and he pursued it to Gerar, and smote all the 
cities round Gerar, which seem to have been in alli- 
ance with the invaders, and took much spoil from the 
cities, aa“. smote the tents of cattle, from which 
he took"Mmany sheep and camels (xiv, 8-15). This 
great overthrow may have been a main cause of the 
decline of the power of the 22d dynasty, which proba- 
bly owed its importance to the successes of Shishak. 
See ZpRAH. 

During the later period of this dynasty, it is proba- 
ble that Ethiopia became wholly independent. The 
23d dynasty appears to have been an Egyptian line of 
little power. The 24th, according to Manetho, of but 
one king, Bocchoris the Saite, was probably contem- 
porary with it. In the time of Bocehoris, Egypt was 
conquered by Sabaco the Ethiopian, who founded the 
25th dynasty of Ethiopian kings. The chronology 
and history of this line is obscure. We take Mane- 
tho’s list for the chronology, with a few necessary cor- 
rections in the length of the reigns, in the following 
table [see Eayrr]: 
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The auration here given to the first and second 
reigns can only be considered to be conjectural. He- 
rodotus assigns 50 years as the duration of the Ethio- 
pian dominion in Egypt (ii, 137, 139), an@ as he lived 
at no great distance from the time, and is to be de- 
pended upon for the chronology of the next dynasty, 
we should lay some stress upon his evidence did he not 
speak of but one Ethiopian king, Sabacos. Perhaps 
he includes in this single reign that of Tirhakah, and 
omits that of the first Sabacos. There are two He- 
brew synchronisms and one Egyptian point of evidence 
which aid us in endeavoring to fix the chronology of 
this dynasty. Lither the first or second king of the 
dynasty is supposed to be the So of the Bible, with 
whom Hoshea, who began to reign B.C. 729-8, made a 
treaty at least three years before the taking of Sama- 
ria: the latter event is fixed at B.C. 720; therefore 
one of these two Ethiopians was probably reigning in 
B.C. 723, or somewhat, perhaps seven years, earlier. 
See So. Nor is it supposable that the treaty may 
have been made before the conquest of Egypt; for So 
is expressly called “king of Egypt’’ (2 Kings xvii, 4), 
whereas Zerah and Tirhakah are distinctively styled 
Cushites (2 Chron. xiv, 9; 2 Kings xix, 9). Tirha- 
kah was contemporary with Hezekiah and Senna- 
cherib at the time of the destruction of the Assyrian 
army. The chronology of Hezekiah’s reign is, with 
respect to these synchronisms, difficult; but we are 
disposed to think that the common reckoning, varying 
not more than three years, is correct, and that the 
preferable date of the accession of Hezekiah is B.C. 
726. Some chronologers follow Dr. Oppert in suppos- 
ing that the date of Sennacherib’s invasion should be 
Hezekiah’s 24th year instead of the 14th year (Chro- 
nologie des Assyriens et des Babyloniens, p. 14, 15), but we 
rather infer a long interval between two wars. See 
Hezexran. The last year of Hezekiah is thus B.C. 
697, unless we suppose that his reign was longer than 
is stated in the Masoretic text, and that it was for the 
latter part contemporary with Manasseh’s. Tirhakah’s 
reign is nearly determined by the record in a tablet of 
the tombs of the Bulls Apis, that one of them was born 
in his twenty-sixth year, and died at the end of the 
20th of Psammetichus I. The length of its life is un- 
fortunately not stated, but it exceeded twenty years, 
and the longest age recorded is twenty-six. Suppos- 
ing it to have lived twenty-one years, the first year of 
Tirhakah’s reign would fall in B.C. 690 (see Rawlin- 
son’s Herod. ii, 319, where the successor of Psammeti- 
chus is proved to date from B.C. 664), which would 
correspond to the 8th year of Manasseh. The contem- 
poraneousness of Tirhakah and Hezekiah can be ex- 
plained by one of two suppositions, either that Heze- 
kiah’s reign exceeded twenty-nine years, or that Tir- 
hakah ruled in Ethiopia before coming to the throne 
of Egypt. It must be remembered that it cannot be 
proved that the reigns of Manetho’s 25th dynasty form 
a series without any break, and also that the date of 
the taking of Samaria is considered fixed by the Assyr- 
ian scholars. At present, therefore, we cannot ven- 
ture on any changes. See CHRONOLOGY. 

We do not know the cause of the rise of the 25th 
dynasty. Probably the first king already had an 
Ethiopian sovereignty when he invaded Egypt. That 
he and his successors were natives of Ethiopia is prob- 
able from their being kings of Ethiopia and having 
non-Hgyptian names. Though Sabaco conquered Boc- 
choris and put him to death, he does not seem to have 
overthrown his line or the 23d dynasty : both proba- 
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bly continued in a tributary or titular position, as the 
Sethos of Herodotus, an Egyptian king of the time of 
Tirbakah, appears to be the same as Zet, who, in the 
version of Manetho by Africanus, is the last king of 
the 23d dynasty, and as kings connected with Psam- 
metichus I of the Saite 26th dynasty are shown by the 
monuments to have preceded him in the time of the 
Ethiopians, and probably to have continued the line 
of the Saite Bocchoris. We think it probable that 
Sabaco is the ‘‘ So, king of Egypt,”’ who was the cause 
of the downfall of Hoshea, the last king of Israel. 
The Hebrew name S10, if we omit the Masoretic 
points, is not very remote from the Egyptian SHEBEK. 
It was at this time that Egypt began strongly to in- 
fluence the politics of the Hebrew kingdoms, and the 
prophecies of Hosea, denouncing an Egyptian alliance, 
probably refer to the reign of So or his successor; 
those of Isaiah, of similar purport, if his book be in 
chronological order, relate to the reign of Tirhakah. 
Tirhakah is far more fully commemorated by monu- 
ments than his predecessors. At Thebes he has left 
sculptures, and at Jebel-Berkel, Napata, one temple and 
part of another. There seems to be no doubt that Se- 
thos (Zet?) was at least titular king of part of Egypt, 
or the whole country, under Tirhakah, on the follow- 
ing evidence: In the Bible, Tirhakah, when mention- 
ed by name, is called ‘‘ king of Cush (Kthiopia),’’ and 
a Pharaoh is spoken of at the same period (Isa. xxx, 
2, 3; xxxvi, 6; 2 Kings xviii, 21); in the Assyrian 
inscriptions a Pharaoh is mentioned as contemporary 
with Sennacherib; and the Egyptian monuments indi- 
cate that two or three royal lines centred in that of 
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the 26th dynasty. The only event of Tirhakah’s reign | 


certainly known to us is his advance against Senna- 
cherib, apparently in fulfilment of a treaty made by 
Hezekiah with the Pharaoh whem we suppose to be 
Sethos. This expedition was rendered needless by 


the miraculous destruction of the Assyrian army, but | 


it is probable that Tirhakah seized the occasion to re- 
cover some of the cities of Palestine which had before 
belonged to Egypt. Herodotus gives a traditional ac- 
count of Sennacherib’s overthrow, relating that when 
Egypt was ruled by Sethos, a priest-king, the country 
was invaded by Sennacherib, against whom Sethos, 
who had offended the military class, marched with an 
army of artificers and the like, and encamped near Pe- 
lusium, where in the night a multitude of field-mice 
gnawed the bow-strings and shield-straps of the As- 
syrians, who, being thus unable to defend themselves, 
took to flight (ii, 141). It has been well observed that 


it is said by Horapollo that a mouse denoted ‘‘disap- | 


pearance” in hieroglyphics (/iereg. i, 50). Here we 
have evidently a confused tradition of the great over- 
throw of the Assyrians. Strabo, on the authority of 
Megasthenes, tells us that Tirhakah, in his extensive 
expeditions, rivalled Sesostris, and went as far as the 
Pillars of Hercules (xv, 686). 

The beginning of the 26th dynasty was a time of 
disaster to Egypt. Tirhakah was either dead or had 
retired to Ethiopia, and Egypt fell into the hands of 
several petty princes, probably the dodecarchs of He- 
rodotus, whose rule precedes, and perhaps overlaps, 


that of Psammetichus I, who is said to have been at | 


first a dodecarch. In this time Esarhaddon twice in- 
vaded and conquered the country; but, after his sec- 


ond inyasion, Psammetichus seems to have entirely | 


thrown off the Assyrian yoke, and restored Egypt to 
somewhat of its ancient power. There are several 
passages in Scripture which probably refer to these 
invasions, and certainly show the relation of Ethiopia 
to Egypt at this time. The prophet Nahum, warning 
Nineveh, describes the fall of Thebes, “ Art thou bet- 
ter than No Amon, that was situate among the rivers, 
[that had] the waters round about it, whose rampart 
[was] the sea, [and] her wall from the sea? Cush 
and Mizraim [were her] strength, and [it was] infi- 
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nite; Put and Lubim were in thy help” (iii, 8, 9). The 
sack and captivity of the city are then related. ‘The 
exact period of Nahum is not known, but there is much 
probability that he lived about the time of the inva- 
sion of Judea by Sennacherib (i, 11,12). See Na- 
uum. He therefore appears to refer to one of the con- 
quests of Egypt by Sennacherib, Sargon, or Shalma- 
neser. See No. ‘The close alliance of Cush and Miz- 
raim seems to point to the period of the Ethiopian 
rule, when the states would have united against a com- 
mon enemy. ‘Three chapters of Isaiah relate to the 
future of Ethiopia and Egypt, and it is probable that 
they contain what is virtually one connected subject, 
although divided into a prophecy against Ethiopia, the 
burden of Egypt, and the record of an event shown 
to prefigure the fall of both countries, these divisions 
having been followed by those who separated the book 
into chapters. The prophecy against Ethiopia is ex- 
tremely obscure. (See the version above.) It appears 
to foretell the calamity of Ethiopia to its farthest peo- 
ple, to whom messengers should be sent in vessels of 
papyrus, by the sea, here the Nile, as in the descrip- 
tion of Thebes by the prophet Nahum (J. c.), bearing, 
probably, that news which is related in the next chap- 
ter. In the end the Ethiopians would send a present 
to the Lord at Zion (chap. xviii). Then follows “the 
burden of Egypt,” apparently foretelling the discord 
and strife of the dodecarchy, the delivering of the peo- 
ple into the hand of a cruel lord, probably the Assyr- 
ian conqueror, the failure of the waters of Egypt and 
of its chief sources of revenue, and the partial conver- 
sion of the Egyptians, and, as it seems, their ultimate 
admission to the Church (chap. xix). We then read 
how a Tartan, or general, of Sargon, the king of As- 
syria, took Ashdod, no doubt with a garrison from the 
Egyptian army. At this time Isaiah was command- 
ed to walk *‘ naked and barefoot,’’ probably without an 
outer garment, three years, as a sign to show how the 
Egyptians and Ethiopians, as no doubt had been the 
| case with the garrison of Ashdod, probably of both na- 
tions, should be led captive by the king of Assyria. 
This captivity was to be witnessed by the Jews who 
trusted in Ethiopia and Egypt to be delivered from the 
king of Assyria, and the invasions of Egypt by Esar- 
haddon are therefore probably foretold (chap. xx). In 
the books of later prophets Ethiopia does not take this 
prominent place: no longer a great power, it only ap- 
pears as furnishing part of the Egyptian forces or 
sharing the calamities of Egypt, as in the history of 
Egypt we find Ethiopia occupying a position of little 
or no political importance, the successors of Tirhakah 
in that country being perhaps tributaries fap kings 
of the 26th dynasty. In the description by Jeremiah 
| of Pharaoh-Necho’s army, the Ethiopfans (Cush) are 
first spoken of among the foreign warriors mentioned 
as serving in it (xlvi, 9). Ezekiel prophecies the fear 
of Ethiopia at the overthrow of Egypt by Nebuchad- 
nezzar (xxx, 4-9), and though the helpers of Egypt 
were to fall, it does not seem that the invasion of their 
lands is necessarily to be understood. One passage 
illustrates the difficult 18th chapter of Isaiah: ‘In 
that day shall messengers go forth from me in ships 
| to make [‘‘secure” or] careless Ethiopia afraid, and 
great pain shall. come upon them as in the day of 
Egypt”’ (Ezek. xxx, 9). Zephaniah, somewhat ear- 
lier, mentions the Ethiopians alone, predicting their 
overthrow (ii, 12). It is probable that the defeat of 
the Egyptian army at Carchemish by Nebuchadnezzar 
is referred to, or else the same king’s invasion of 
Egypt. 

The kings of Egypt do not appear to have regained 
the absolute rule of Ethiopia, or to have displaced the 
native kings, though it is probable that they made 
them tributary. Under Psammetichus T a revolt oc- 
curred in the Egyptian army, and a large body of reb- 
els fled to Ethiopia, and there established themselves. 
A Greek inscription on one of the colossi of the great 
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temple of Abu-Simbil, not far below the Second Cata- 
ract, records the passage of Greek mercenaries on their 
return from an expedition up the river, ‘king Psam- 
atichus” having, as it seems, not gone beyond Ele- 
phantine. This expedition was probably that which 
Herodotus mentions Psammetichus as having made in 
order to bring back the rebels (ii, 30), and, in any case, 
the inscription is valuable as the only record of the 
26th dynasty which has been found above the First 
Cataract. It does not prove, more especially as the 
king remained at Elephantine, that he governed any 
part of Ethiopia. The next event of Ethiopian his- 
tory is the disastrous expedition of Cambyses, defeat- 
ed by the desert-march, and not by any valor of the 
invaded nation. From this time the country seems to 
have enjoyed tranquillity, until the earlier Ptolemies 
acquired part of Lower Nubia that was again lost to 
them in the decline of their dynasty. When Egypt 
became a Roman province, Syene was its frontier town 
to the south; but when, under Augustus, the garrison 
of that town had been overwhelmed by the Ethiopi- 
ans, the preefect Petronius invaded Ethiopia, and took 
Napata, said to have been the capital of queen Can- 
dace. The extensive territory subdued was not held, 


and though the names of some of the Cesars are found | 


in the temples of Lower Nubia, in Strabo’s time Syene 
marked the frontier. This part of Ethiopia must have 
been so unproductive, even before the falling of the 
level of the Nile, which Sir Gardner Wilkinson sup- 
poses to have happened between the early part of the 
13th dynasty and the beginning of the 18th, that it 


may well haye been regarded as a kind of neutral | 


ground. 

The chronology of the kings of Ethiopia after Tir- 
hakah cannot yet be attempted. Professor Lepsius 
arranges all the Ethiopians under four periods: Ist. 
The 25th dynasty, first and second kings. 2d. Kings 
of Napata, beginning with Tirhakah, who, in his opin- 
ion, retired from Ezypt, and made this his capital: of 
these kings, one, named NasrEs-sEs, or NASTES-NEN, 
has left a tablet at Dongolah, recording the taking in 
his wars of enormous booty in cattle and gold (Lep- 
sius, Denkmdiler, v, 16; Brugsch, Geogr. Inschr. i, 163, 
164), 3d. Older kings of Meroé, among whom is a 
queen KenTaut, in whom a Candace is immediately 
recognised, and also M1-AMEN Asru and ARKAMEN, 
the latter Ergamenes, the contemporary ef Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, who had, according to Diodorus Siculus, 


received a Greek training, and changed the customs | 


of Ethiopia (iii, 6). Some of these princes had an ex- 
tensive dominion. The name of Ergamenes is found 
from Lower Nubia to Meroé. 4th. Later kings of Me- 
roé, some, at least, of whom ruled both Meroé and Na- 
pata, though the former seems to have been the fayor- 
ite capital in the later period (Kénigsbuch, pl. 1xxi, 
Lxxii, ]xxiii). The importance of queens is remarka- 
bly characteristic of an African people. See Meror. 

The spread of Christianity in Ethiopia is a remark- 
able event in the history of the country, and one in 
which the truth of ‘the sure word of prophecy” has 
been especially evident. In this case, as in others, 
the Law may have been the predecessor of the Gospel. 


The pious eunuch, ‘‘ Ebed-melech the Ethiopian,” who | t e 
| tremely barbarous, more so than any of Egypt. The 


befriended Jeremiah (xxxviii, 7-18; xxxix, 15-18), 
may haye been one of many converts from pagan- 
ism, but it is scarcely likely that any of these returned 
to their native land. The Abyssinian Jews, being 
probably a colony of those of Arabia, were perhaps of 
later origin than the time of the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. But in the ease of the Ethiopian eunuch, who 
had charge of all the treasure of Candace, queen of the 
Ethiopians, and who, on his return from worshipping | 
at Jerusalem, was baptized by Philip the deacon, we 
see evidence of the spread of the old dispensation in 
Ethiopia, and of the reception there of the new (Acts 
viii, 27-89). In Psalm Ixviii (81), in Isaiah (xlv, 14), | 
and probably in Zephaniah (iii, 10), the calling of Ethi- | 
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opia to God’s service is foretold. Whether conversion 

to the Law or to Christianity, or indeed to both, is in- 

tended, it is remarkable that, though long deprived of * 
its actual geographical contact with the Coptic Church, 

of which it is a branch, by the falling away of Nubia, 

the Abyssinian Church yet remains, and the empire 

and the kingdom of Shoa are the only Christian soy- 

ereignties in the whole of Africa. See AnysstNIAN 

CHURCH. 

The ancient monuments of Ethiopia may be sepa- 
rated into two great classes, the Egyptian and the 
Egypto-Ethiopian. In Lower Nubia the Egyptian are 
almost universal; at Napata we find Egypto-Ethio- 
pian, as well as higher up in the island of Meroé. In 
the monuments north of Napata, of which the chief lie 
between the first and second cataracts, we perceive no 
difference from those of Egypt save in the occurrence 
of the names of two Ethiopian kings—ARKAMEN, or 
Ergamenes, and ATsHERAMEN., ‘The remains attest 
the wealth of the kings of Egypt rather than that of 
the country in which they are found; their abundance 
is partly owing to the scanty modern population’s not 
having required the ancient masonry for building ma- 
terials. The nearness of the mountains on either side 
to the river, and the yalue of the little tracts of allu- 
vial soil, have rendered wholly or partly rock-hewn 
temples numerous here. Tombs are few and unim- 
portant. Above the second cataract there are some 
similar remains, until the traveller reaches Jebel Ber- 
kel, the sacred mountain beneath which stood Napata, 
where, besides the remains of temples, he is struck 
with the sight of many pyramids. Other pyramids 
are seen in the neighborhood. They are peculiar in 
construction, the proportion of the height to the base 
being much greater than in the pyramids of Egypt. 
The temples are of Egyptian character, and one of 
them is wholly, and another partly, of the reign of 
Tirhakah. The pyramids are later, and are thorough- 
ly Ethiopian. Yet higher up the river are the monu- 
ments of Meroé and neighboring places. They are 
pyramids, like those of Napata, and temples, with other 
buildings, of a more Ethiopian style than the temples 
of the other capital. The size and importance of these 
monuments prove that the sovereigns who ruled at 
Meroé must have been very rich, if not warlike. The 
farthest vestiges of ancient civilization that have been 
found are remains of an Egyptian character at Sobah, 


|on the Blue Nile, not far south of the junction of the 


two rivers. The name suggests the Biblical Seba, 
which, as a kingdom, may correspond to that of Me- 
The ten- 
dency of Ethiopian art was to imitate the earliest 
Egyptian forms of building, and even subjects of 
sculpture. This is plain in the adoption of pyramids. 
The same feeling is strongly evident in Egypt under 
the 26th dynasty, when there was a renaissance of the 
style of the pyramid period, though no pyramids seem 
to haye been built. This renaissance appears to have 
begun under, or immediately after, the later part of 
the 25th dynasty, and is seen in the subjects of sculp- 
ture and the use of titles, The monuments of Ethio- 
pian princes, at first as good as those of Egypt at the 
same time, become rapidly inferior, and at last are ex- 


use of hieroglyphics continues to the last for royal 
names, but the language seems, after the earlier pe- 
riod, to have been little understood. An Ethiopian 
demotic character has been found of the period, which 
succeeded the hieroglyphic for common use, and even 
for some inscriptions. We do not offer any opimion 
on the language of this character. The subject re- 
quires full investigation. The early Abyssinian a 
mains, as the obelisk at Axum, do not seem to hive 
any connection with those of more northern Ethiopia: 
they are of Jater times, and probably are of Arab ori- 
vin. Throughont Ethiopia we find no traces of an 
original art or civilization, all the ancient monuments, 
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save those of Abyssinia, which can scarcely be called 
ancient, showing that the country was thoroughly 
‘Egyptianized. Lepsius has published the Ethiopian 
monuments in his Denkmdiler (pt. v; pl. 1-75), as well 
as the inscriptions in Ethiopian demotic (pt. vi; pl. 
1-11; see also 12, 13).—Kitto, s. v. 

Yor the Christian history and relations of Ethiopia, 
see Titelmann, De fide, religione et moribus Athiopum 
(Antwerp, 1534); De Goes, 2d. (Par. 1541, and since) ; 
Dresser, De statu eccles. Asthiopice (Lips. 1584) ; De Ve- 
reta, Historia de Etiopia (Valentia, 1590) ; Predicadores 
en la Etopia (ib. 1611) ; Godiger, De rebus Abassinorum 
(Lugd. 1615); Machalt, De rebus in Ethiopia (Paris, 
1624-6); Da Viega, Christ. religio in dithiopia (Laus. 

- 1628); Dannhauer, Leclesia Ethiopica (Argent. 1664) ; 
Ludolf, Historia Athiopica (Fr. ad M. 1681; with the 
supplemental Specimen, ib. 1687; Commentarius, ib. 
1691; and Adpendiz, ib. 1693; the original work in 
English, Lond. 1684; abridged in French, Par. 1684); 
Cavatus, Descriptio Congo, Matambe et Angola (Bonn, 
1687); Geddes, Hist. of Ethiopia (Lond. 1696); Wind- 
ham, Hinleitung in d. dthiop. Theologie (Helmst. 1719) ; 
Lobo, Tier hist. in Abyssiniam (publ. only in a transl. 
Relation historique d’ Abyssinie, Par. 1727, Amst. 1728) ; 
La Croze, Christianisme d’ Ethiopie (Hague, 1739, in 
Germ. 1740); Ocertel, Theologia Athiopum (Wittemb. 
1746); Kocker, Fasti Habissinorum (Berne, 1760); 
Bruce, Travels in Abyssinia (Edinb.1790). See Abys- 
SINIA. 

Ethio’pian (AiSiow, Acts viii, 27; "WD, Kushe’, 
Num, xii, 1; 2 Chron. xii, 3; xiv, 9, 12, 13; xvi, 8; 
xxi, 16; Jer. xiii, 23; xxxviii, 7, 10,12; xxxix, 16; 
Dan. xi, 48; Amos ix, 7; Zeph. li, 12; i. e. Cushite; 
elsewhere as a rendering of the simple WiD, Kush), an 
inhabitant of the land of Ernropi1a (q. v.) or CusH: 
properly ‘‘Cushite’”’ (Jer. xiii, 23); used of Zerah (2 
Chron, xiv, 9 [8]) and Ebedmelech (Jer. xxxyiii, 7, 
10,12; xxxix,16). See also Cusur. 


ETHIOPIAN EUNUCH (ajo AiSiow, esvodxoc), 
a person described (Acts viii, 27) as a chief officer (vi- 
zier) of the Ethiopian queen Candact (duvyaorne Kar- 
Oacne THe Baoioane AtSudrwy), Who was conyerted 
to Christianity through the instrumentality of the 
evangelist Philip (q. v.). Ethiopic tradition calls him 
Indich (see Bzovii Annal. ad 1524, p. 542; but comp. 
Ludolf, Hist. Ath. iii, 2), and Irenzus (iii, 12) and 
Eusebius (ist. Eccl. ii, 1) make him the founder of 
Christianity in Arabia Felix and Ethiopia, but accord- 
ing to Sophronius he preached in the island of Ceylon, 
and suffered martyrdom there. His official title does 
not necessarily indicate an emasculated person [see 
Eunvucr], but probably here denotes a prime minister 
of state rather than a simple cubicularius or chamber- 
lain (q. v.). Kuindl (ad loc.) thinks he was a Jew of 
the Diaspora; and certainly he was at least a prose- 
lyte (q.v.). As to the place of his power, it is not 
quite certain that the passage in Pliny (Hist. Nat. vi, 
5) refers to Meroé as the seat of government of the fe- 
male sovereigns (comp. Bacréac, Strabo, xvii, 2, 3); 
but possibly rather to Napata (favdazn, Dion Cass. 
liv, 5), the capital of a different part of Ethiopia (Raw- 
linson, Herodotus, ii, 85), or perhaps an uncertain lo- 
cality (Ritter, Mrdk. i, 592). On the historical ele- 
ments of the question, see Laurent, Neutestamen. Stu- 
dien (Gotha, 1866), p. 140 sq.; Bibliotheca Sacra, July, 
1866, p. 515; on the religious teachings of the narra- 
tive, see Sam. Smith, Sermon on the Eth. Eunuch’s Con- 
version (Lond. 1632), See CANDACE. 

ETHIOPIAN WOMAN (Heb. Kushith’, mw, 
fem. of Cushite; Sept. At@covrioca, Vulg. Aithiopissa). 
Zipporah, the wife of Moses, is so described in Num. 
xii, 1. She is elsewhere said to have been the daugh- 
ter ofa Midianite (Exod. ii, 21, compared with 16), and, 
in consequence of this, Ewald and others have sup- 
posed that the allusion is to another wife whom Moses 
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married after the death of Zipporah; but the Arabian 
Ethiopia is probably referred to in this case. See Zrp- 
PORAH. 

ETHIO’PIANS (5D, Isa. xx, 4; Jer. xlvi, 9, 
"wind; Sept. Ai@iorec, Vulg. Hthiopia, thiopes), 
properly ‘‘Cush” or ‘‘ Ethiopia” in two passages (Isa. 
xx,4; Jer. xlvi, 9); elsewhere ‘‘ Cushites,” or inhab- 
itants of Ethiopia (2 Chron. xii, 3; xiv, 12 [11], 13 
[12]; xvi, 8; xxi, 16; Dan. xi, 43; Amosix,7; Zeph. 
ii, 12). See CusHITE, 

Ethiopic Language. As it is maintained by 
competent judges that the Amharic and the Tigré are 
really dialects of the ancient Ethiopic or Geez (which 
is doubted by Adelung and Vater in the MJithridates), 
it may be expected, from the recent progress of com- 
parative grammar, that future scholars will apply them 
to elucidate the structure of the other Syro-Arabian 
languages. At present, however, as even the Amha- 
ric is not yet able to boast of adequate and accessible 
means for its study, and as neither possesses any an- 
cient version of any part of the Bible, the Geez is the 
only one which claims a particular notice here. See 
AMHARIC LANGUAGE. 

The ancient Ethiopic or Geez, which is the only one 
of the three dialects that either has been or is now 
generally used in written documents of a sacred or 
civil kind, is to be classed as an ancient branch of the 
Arabic. This affinity is evident from the entire gram- 
matical structure of the language; it is confirmed by 
the relation of its written character to that of the Him- 
yarite alphabet; and either supports, or is supported 
by, the assumption that Habesh or Abyssinia was act- 
ually peopled by a colony from Southern Arabia. The 
grammatical structure of the Geez shows a largely 
predominant identity with that of Arabic; but it also 
possesses some traits which are in closer accordance 
with the other Syro-Arabian idioms, and some which 
are peculiar to itself alone. The main featurts of its 
structure are as follows: The verb possesses the first 
ten conjugations of the Arabic verb, with the excep- 
tion of the eighth and ninth; besides these it has two 
other conjugations which are unknown to the Arabic. 
There is a special conjunctive mood; the double infin- 
itive is often used as a noun, irrespective of the abso- 
lute or construct form ; the participle is wanting. The 
formation of nouns resembles most that of Hebrew; 
but nouns often have superfluous end-yowels, which 
are modified in particular cases, and are analogous to 
the Arabic nunnation. As for the flexion of nouns, 
the masculine and feminine plurals are either formed 
by affixed syllables (dn, dt) on the principle common 
to the whole Syro-Arabian family, or by changes with- 
in the compass of the radical letters, after the manner 
of the so-called broken plurals of the Arabic grammar. 
The ‘‘ construct state,” and that relation of the noun 
which is equivalent to our objective case, are denoted 
by changes in the final vowels, or by employing the 
relative pronoun; the dative is indicated by preposi- 
tions. The comparative and superlative are expressed 
by means of particles. There is no form for the dual 
number either in the verb or the noun. With regard 
to the vocabulary of the language, one third of the 
roots are to be found in the same state in Arabic, By 
making allowance for commutations and transposi- 
tions, many other roots may be identified with their 
Arabic correspondents: some of its roots, however, do 
not exist in our present Arabic, but are to be found in 
Aramaic and Hebrew. Besides this, it has native roots 
peculiar to itself; it has adopted several Greek words, 
but shows no traces of the influence of Coptic. 

The alphabet possesses twenty-six consonants, ar- 
ranged in a peculiar order, twenty-four of which may, 
however, be regarded as essentially equivalent (al- 
though with didferent sounds in many instances) to the 
letters in the Arabic alphabet. The remaining two 
are letters adopted to express the Greek ® and W. 


Rea 
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Lawi 
Hhaut 
Mai 
Caut 
Rees 
Sat 

* Shat 
Qaf 
Beth 
Thawi 
* Tawi 
Kharm 
Nahas 
* Gnahas 
“Alph 
Kat 

*® Chaf 
Wawe 
“Ain 
Lai 

* Jai 
Jaman 


Dent 


Se yent 
Geml 
Tait 
* shait 
Pait 
Tsaddai 
Dzappa 
Af 
Psa 


_ 
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‘With a | With 4 | Withe | With é | With# | With 6 | With 
U ba | Yua | VU he Y ha Yu | Uno | Ue na 
A la Aa Ale | Aw | An | Ale b A 10 
fh bha | Ay bha| gh bhe | hy bhd | ¢h, bhi | dh bho | dp nna 
© ma PF mi PP me 2 mé | FP mi C&P md | & ma 
W ca | Ul ch | Wce | Ub co | OL at | Woo | UU ca 
Z ra Ta va C re /é5 ré Ay vi ¢ r6 EE ri 
PL sa ry sa PL se fb so | i st Tisé | Pp st 
Fi cha | Fi sha | TH che | Fb sho | Fi, cht | FF cho | Fe sho 
Pa | Pa | Poe | Pa | Ba | Sa | P aa 
, ba OM va | fl be | 1 ve | f, bi O vo | fe ba 
T tha | <f ta | ‘TE the | B tne | he tot | tno | “Btn 
a | Bae | hte | Bye | Ea | Bao | AB go 
% kha| & khi| "% khe| % kho| % khi| | iho] % kno 
FZ va Fone F ne 4 nb 7, ni P no no 
Tics gna Hy gne ue gné 7. gni end - gnt 
Ree eee ace | ce Oat roe ae rae 
1) xa | Que | Wee |e | Mu | YN xvo | mo 
™| cha uray cha “ray che Th ché Th, chi Th ché Tr chit 
® wa P wa | OM we @P we PP wi @M wo | @. wa 
ee Ay epeME Ne “ohr a et Vis} Ue sa 
H aa A ia H ze G «2 H, zi H 2 HE zt 
‘Hijo | "His | Wie | Wis | Mit | Pio | 'F ia 
Peja. cls Pid epi Re PB je | Bi | Pr io PB ja 
edge haeeh | vrata wal te dd: | os, a Bras) |) Baa 
2 aja | Baa S wee Poa bas P ao | B. aja 
1 ga ad ga 2 ge 2 0 ‘L gi dl 0 Ib gt 
Mt | Ma | Pt | Me |M i | Mt | Mk ta 
HIN tsha | MY tsha | “OM tshe | WME tshe | MK tshi | 4 tsho | MNF tshe 
| & pa & pa a pe & pé ES pi R po & pai 
Risr | Rta | & tee | Bt | AK ti | K tso | A> tod 
UO aa! FY aa| Gaze | Bao) Baad | Y azo | UV azn 
Aa | 4a | hte | 48 | At | A 8 © ta 
'T’ psa al psa *E” pse "ED psd | “TE, pst T ps6 | "F pst 
DIPHTHONGS. 
Po qua | Pas | P* ave | B que | BA qui 
Ho ihna| %% khua| “es khue| % khud) “$A khut 
Iho ua | "Q, Kua | Ye ine | Ds kve | Th kui 
WH gua | “2 gui | DP gue wh evs | “Meu 


 Separatrix of words. 


* Exclusively Amharic. 


( h Ger. 
W 


Sy Winwi tes (ex! fey a 


ate! | 


Uz 


Go! 
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The vowel-sounds, which are seven, are not expressed 
by separable signs, as in the Hebrew and Arabic punct- 
uation, but are denoted by modifications in the origi- 
. nal form of the consonants, after the manner of the 
Dévanagari alphabet. The mode of writing is from 
left to right. The position of the accent depends upon 
many complicated rules. As for the written charac- 
ters, Gesenius has traced the relation between some of 
them and their equivalents in the Pheenician alphabet. 
There is, however, the most striking resemblance be- 
tween the Geez letters generally and those in the 
Himyarite inscriptions, a circumstance which accords 
well with the supposed connection of Southern Arabia 
and Habesh. Moreover, Lepsius, in an interesting es- 
say, Ueber die Anordnung und Verwandsch1ft des Semi- 
tischen, Indischen, Athiopischen, etc. Alphabets (in his 
Zwei sprachvergleichende Abhandlungen, Berlin, 1836, 
8vo, p. 74-80), has adduced some striking arguments 
to prove that the Dévanagari alphabet must have had 
some influence on the development of the Geez. 

The literature of the Geez language is very scanty 
indeed, and that little is almost exclusively of a Bibli- 
cal or ecclesiastical character. Dr. Laurence has late- 
ly added considerably to this by the publication of the 
Book of Enoch (q. v.), the Ascension 
of Isaiah (q. v.), and the first Book 
of Esdras (q. v.), in the Ethiopic ver- 
sion. There also exist in Ethiopic the 
Christian Book of Adam (in Germ. 
by Dillmann, Gott. 1853), and seyeral 
other apocryphal works relating the 
miracles of Christ, Mary, etc. It 
possesses nothing, not even an imi- 
tation of the national poetry, nor of 
the lexicographical and grammatical 
works of the Arabs. Some few his- 
torical works in the shape of chroni- 
cles, and afew medical treatises, con- 
stitute the main body of their profane 
literature. The Geez has ceased, 
ever since the beginning of the 14th 
century, to be the vernacular lan- 
guage of any part of the country, 
having been supplanted at the court 
of the sovereign by the Amharic. It 
still continues, however, to be the lan- 
guage used in religious rites, in do- 
mestic affairs of state, and in private 
correspondence. — Kitto, s. v. See 
Ludolf, Grammatica Althiopica (2a 
edit. Freft. 1702, fol.), and his Lez- 
con Athiopico-Latinum (2d edit. ib. 
1699, fol., originally Lond. 1661, 4to) ; 
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Specimen of an Ethiopic MS. in the possession of the Church Missionary Society 


Hasse, Prakt. Hdb. d. arab. u. dthiop. Sprache (Jen. | 


1793, 8vo); Hupfeld, Exercitt. Athiopice (Lips. 1826, 


cyclopédie, s. v. Aethiopische Sprache; Dillmann, Lex- 
won Ling. Aithiopice (Lpz. 1862 sq., 4to); Chresto- 
mathia Ethiopica (Lpz. 1865, 8vo); Castell, Lexicon 
Heptaglottum (Lond. 1669, fol.); Schrader, De Lingue 
Aiithiop. indole (Vien. 1860 sq., 4to). [ 
LANGUAGES. 
Ethiopic Version. The libraries of Europe con- 
tain some, although very rarely complete, manuscript 


lect (see Ludolf, Historia Ethiopica, Lond. 1684; also 
Platt’s Catalogue of Ath. MSS., London, 1823). 


| tuagint, 
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1832). It is divided into four parts: The Law, or the 
Octateuch, containing the Pentateuch and the books 
of Joshua, Judges, and Ruth; The Kings, in thirteen 
books, consisting of two books of Samuel, two of Kings, 
two of Chronicles, two of Ezra (Ezra and Nehemiah), 
Tobit, Judith, Esther, Job, the Psalms; Solomon, in 
five books, consisting of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Canti- 
cles, Wisdom, and Sirach; Prophets, in eighteen books, 
consisting of Isaiah, Jeremiah’s prophecy and Lamen- 
tations, Baruch, Ezekiel, Daniel, and the twelve minor 
pfphets ; lastly, they have also two books of the Mac- 
cabees. Besides this, they possess an apocryphal book 
of Enoch, which they place next to that of Job. The 
critical uses of this version are almost exclusively con- 
fined to the evidence it gives as to the text of the Sep- 
The version of the New Testament was made 
directly from the Greek original (see Bode, V. T. th. 
cum Greco collatum, Brunswick, 1753). It follows the 
verbal arrangement of the Greek very closely, and has 
mistakes that are only to be explained by the confu- 
sion of words which resemble each other in that lan- 
guage. It is difficult to determine what recension it 
follows, but it frequently agrees with the Peshito and 
the Itala. It is impossible to ascertain the date of the 


% Wek mow: 


Iprm= a? 
Swe VS 


of London (eontaining Num. xxiv, 17). 


execution of either of these translations, but they may 


} | both be ascribed with much probability to the begin- 
4to); Gesenius, in Ersch und Gruber’s Allgemeine En- | 


See SHEMITIC | 


ning of the fourth century.—Kitto, s. v. Although 
there are several MSS. in Europe containing the Ethi- 
opic version entire, only parts have yet been printed: 
the Psalter, first by Potken, along with Canticles (Rom. 
1513, 4to); also by the Bible Soc. (Lond. 1815), with 
notes by Ludolf (Freft. 1701, 4to); the Canticles alone, 
by Nissel (Lugd. 1660, 4to) ; Jonah, in Lat. by Petrae- 
us (ib. eod, 4to); Ruth, by Nissel (ib. eod. 4to); Mala- 


] 1 | chi, in Lat. by Petrus (ib. 1661, 4to); Joel, by the same 
copies of a translation of the Bible into the Geez dia- | 


This | 


version of the Old Testament was made from the Greek | 


of the Septuagint, according to the Alexandrian re- | 


cension, as is evinced, among other things, by the ar- 
rangement of the Biblical books, and by the admission 
of the Apocrypha without distinction, 
signs it to Frumentius as the author, but it probably 
proceeded from various Christian hands. Dorn sup- 
poses (De Psalterio Aithiopico, Lips. 125) that the 
translator consulted the Heb. original, but this is dis- 
puted by Gesenius and Rédiger (Allgem. Litt. Zeit. 


| 
| 


_ also 1698). 
_haric (Lond. 1840, 4to). The Gospels were edited anew 


| N. T. by the same in 1830, 


(ib. eod. 4to); first 4 chapters of Genesis, by Biircklin 
(Freft. 1696, 4to); Jonah, with a glossary, ete., by Stau- 
dacher (ib, 1706, 8vo); various fragments, by Bode 
(Helmst. 1755, 4to), Dillmann is publishing for the 
first time the O. T. entire (Biblia V. T. Ath., Lips. 1860 
sq., 4to). The whole New Testament has, however, 


appeared. It was first published by three Abyssinians 
Tradition as- | 


(Rome, 1548-9, 3 vols. 4to), reprinted in Walton’s Poly- 
glot (London, 1857, fol. ; vol. vy, with a Latin version, 
Platt has edited the entire O. T. in Am- 


from MSS. by Platt (Lond, 1826, 4to), and the whole 
Bode published transla- 


abe 


— —— oo or “Ah i 


tions and critical editions of several portions: Ep. to 
Heb. (Rome, 1548, 4to), Matthew’s Gosp, (Hal. 1749, 
4to). See Rosenmiiller, Handb. f. d. Lit. d. bibl. Kvit. 
iii, 65 sq.; Davidson, Béblical Criticism, ii, 202 sq. ; 
Dillmann, in Herzog’s Encyklopidie, s.y. See Ver- 
SIONS OF THE BIBLE, 


Eth’ma (Ed v. yr. Noopua,Vulg. Nobet), given (1 
Esd. ix, 35) as the name of the head of one of the fam- 
ilies of Israelites, several of whose “sons” divorced 
their Gentile wives after the exile ; apparently a cor- 
ruption of NExzo (q. v.) in the Heb. list (Ezra x, 43). 

Eth’nan (Heb. Ethnan’, j20N, a gift; Sept. ’Eo- 
Bava v.r.'Ev@adi; Vulg. Ethnan), a descendant of 
Judah; one of the sons of Helah, the wife of Ashur, 
“the father of Tekoa” (1 Chron. iv,7). B.C. post 1618. 

Ethnarch (‘Sydoync), properly ruler of a nation ; 
hence generally a prefect of a district or city (Lucian, 
Macrob. 17), e. g. Simon Maccabeeus, as head of the 
Jewish commonwealth (1 Mace. xiv, 47, ‘governor ;”’ 
xv, 1, 2, “prince ;” Josephus, Ant. xiii, 6, 6); Arche- 
laus, appointed by his father’s will and the emperor’s 
ratification, his viceroy in Judea (Josephus, War, ii, 6, 
3), of the national head (modern ‘“patriarch’’) of the 
Jews in Egypt (Josephus, Ant. xiv, 7, 2; comp. Stra- 
bo, xvi, 798). Spoken of the “ governor’’ or mayor of 
the city of Damascus (2 Cor. xi, 32), under the Ara- 
bian king Aretas (q. v.). (See Walch, Dissertt. in Acta 
A post. ii, 85.) 

Eth’ni (Heb. Ethni’, "208, munificent, Sept. ’ASa- 
vi vy. r.’ASavet), son of Zerah and father of Adaiah, of 
the Levitical family of Gershom (1 Chron. vi, 41 [26]). 
B.C. cir. 1420, In ver. 21, the same person appears to 
be designated by the name of JEATARAI. See ASAPH, 


Ethnology may be defined as that branch of mod- 
ern science which treats of the various nations of the 
earth with respect to their races, i. e. their relative 
origin, and their linguistic and social «ffinities; and it 
is thus distinguished from political geography, which 
discusses their association under their several civil 
governments. In the Bible, this subject, like all other 
scientific questions, is rather touched upon incidental- 
ly as connected with the history of mankird than in 
any formal and exact manner; yet the information 
thus afforded is of inestimable value, being, in fact, 
the only trustworthy clew to guide the investigator 
through the labyrinth in which later complications, 
and especially recent speculations, have involved the 
whole matter. Infidelity has striven hard to impugn 
the statements of Scripture on this ground especially ; 
and it is therefore satisfactory to know that the most 
candid and general researches strongly tend to corrob- 
orate the positions of Holy Writ relative to all the 
main points involved in the discussion. These, so far 
as the Bible is directly concerned, all centre in one 
cardinal topic, the unity of the human race; and they 
bear upon this chiefly in two lines of argument, name- 
ly, 1st, the analogous and common elements of various 
languages, showing an orivin from one source; and, 
2dly, the manner in which men are distributed, or, 
rather, grouped, over the surface of the earth, as illus- 
trating the ethnological chart laid down in the tenth 
chapter of Genesis. This last only, or ‘‘ the Dispersion 
of Nations,”’ we propose to discuss in the present article, 
referring the other two to the-article ADAM, and, espe- 
cially, the article Man, and articles there referred to ; 
ToNGuES (CONFUSION OF), and other articles there re- 
ferred to. For the physiological part of the argument 
we'refer to the researches of Blumenbach, Dr. Prichard 
in his elaborate volumes on this subject, the notes in J. 
Pye Smith’s Scripture and Geology, and a dissertation 
by Samuel Forrey, M.D., entitled The Mosaic Account 
of the Unity of the Human Race confirmed by the Natu- 
ral History of the American Aborigines, in the American 
Biblical Repository, July, 1848. Vor a complete synop- 
tical view of the present races of men, see Prichard’s | 
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Ethnological Maps (London, 1843, fol.). The following 
account is chiefly compiled from Kitto, s. v. Nations. 

I. Fact of an early Dissemination of the Race,— 
Many obvious reasons incline us to suppose that the 
small number of mankind which divine mercy spared 
from the extirpation of the Deluge, eight persons, 
forming at the utmost five families, would continue to 
dwell near each other as long as the utmost stretch of 
convenience would permit them. The undutiful con- 
duct of Ham and his fourth son cannot well be assign- 
ed to a point of time earlier than twenty or thirty 
years after the Flood. o long, at least, family affec- 
tion and mutual interests would urge the children of 
Noah not to break up their society. The dread of 
dangers, known and unknown, and every day’s expe- 
rience of the benefit derived from mutual aid, would 
strengthen other motives. It is evident from Gen. 
xi, 10-16, that about 100 years, according to the He- 
brew text, were spent in this state of family propin- 
quity, yet with a considerable degree of proximate dif- 
fusion, which necessity would urge; but the dates of 
the Septuagint, without including the generation of 
the post-diluvian Cainan (q. v.), give 400. The He- 
brew period, much more the others, will afford a suffi- 
cient time for such an increase of mankind as would 
render an extensive outspread highly expedient. A 
crowded population would be likely to furnish means 
and incentives to turbulence on the one hand, and to 
some form of tyranny on the other. Many of the un- 
occupied districts would become dangerously unwhole- 
some by stagnating waters and the accumulation of 
vegetable and animal putrescence. The products of 
cultivation and of other arts would have been acquired 
so slowly as to have retarded human improvement and 
comfort. Tardy expansion would have failed to reach 
distant regions till many hundreds or thousands of 
years had run out. The noxious animals would have 
multiplied immoderately. The religious obedience, 
associated, by the divine command, with the posses- 
sion and use of the earth, would have been checked 
and perverted to a greater degree than the world’s bit- 
ter experience proves that it actually has been. Thus 
it may appear with pretty strong evidence that a dis- 
persion of mankind was highly desirable to be in a 
more prompt and active style than would have been 
effected by the impulses of mere convenience and 
vague inclination. See GkeoGRApHY. 

That this dictate of reasonable conjecture was real- 
ized in fact, is determined by the Mosaic writings. 
Of the elder son of Eber, the narrative says his “‘name 
was Peleg (323, division), because in his days the 
earth was divided” (Gen. x, 25); and this is repeated, 
evidently as a literal transcript, in 1 Chron.i, 19. If 
we might coin a word to imitate the Hebrew, we might 
show the paronomasia by saying “‘the earth was pe- 
legged” (mab). Some are of opinion that the event 
took place about the time of his birth, and that his 
birth-name was given to him as a memorial of the 
transaction. But it was the practice of probably all 
nations in the early times that persons assumed to 
themselyes, or imposed upon their children and other 
connections, new names at different epochs of their 
lives, derived from coincident events in all the variety 
of associated ideas. Of that practice many examples 
occur in the Scriptures. The conjecture is more prob- 
able that, in this instance, the name was applied in the 
individual’s maturer age, and on account of some per- 
sonal concern which he had in the commencement or 
progress of the separation. But the signification usu- 
ally given is by no means a matter of indubitable cer- 


j tainty. The verb occurs only in the two passages 


mentioned (strictly but one), and in Psa. ly, 9, ‘ divide 
their tongues,”’ and Job xxxviii, 25, ‘‘who hath di- 
vided a channel for the torrent’’ (produced by a heavy 
thunder-shower)? Respectable philologists have dis- 
puted whether it refers at all to a separation of man- 
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kind, and think that the event which singularly mark- 
ed Peleg’s life was an occurrence in physical geogra- 
phy, an earthquake which produced a vast chasm, 
separating two considerable parts of the earth in or 
near the district inhabited by men, That earthquakes 
and dislocations of land have taken place in and around 
that region at various times before the historical pe- 
riod, the present very different levels, and other re- 
sults of volcanic agency, afford ample proofs. The 
possibility, therefore, of some geological convulsion 
cannot be denied; or that it might have been upon a 
great scale, and followed by imperfect effects upon the 
condition of mankind. The transpiration of some 
comparatively local interest, however, would seem a 
more appropriate occasion for the name of an individu- 
al than so world-wide an occurrence as the general 
distribution of mankind. But if the race was as yet 
confined to a narrow circle and a single community, 
the breaking up of that society would be a very signal 
event to celebrate in his name. See PELEG. 

But neither the affirming nor the rejecting of this 
interpretation of ‘‘the earth’s being divided” can af- 
fect the question upon the primeval separation and 
migratory distributions of men. The reasons which 
we have mentioned render it certain that some such 
event, and successive events, have taken place; and, 
without urging the passage of disputed interpretation, 
it is evident that Gen. x and xi assume the fact, and 
may be considered as rather a summary recognition 
of it than as a detailed account. Thus (ix, 19), ‘‘These 
are the three sons of Noah, and from these all the earth 
was scattered over’ (F253). Again (x, 32), ‘‘ These are 
the families of the sons of Noah, [according] to their 
generations, in their nations; and from these the na- 
tions were dispersed (A753) in the earth after the 
Flood.’’ Here another verb is used, often occurring 
in the Old Testament, and the meaning of which ad- 
mits of no doubt. We find it also at ver. 5, ‘‘ From 
these the isles of the nations were dispersed (1753) in 
-their lands, each [according] to its language, [accord- 
ing | to their families in their nations.’’ The Biblical 
date thus assigned to the dispersion is not inconsistent 
with the most careful estimate of the antiquity of na- 
tions, such as Egypt and Assyria. See Corononoey. 

In the latest composition of Moses is another pas- 
sage, which, in this inquiry, must not be neglected 
(Deut. xxxii, 8, 9): ‘“‘In the Most High’s assigning 
abodes to the nations, in his dispersing the sons of 
Adam, he fixed boundaries to the peoples according to 
the number ("5972, numeration) of the sons of Israel : 
for the assigned portion of Jehovah is his people; 
Jacob, the lot of his inheritance.’”’ Of this 8th verse 
the Septuagint translation is remarkable, and it thus 
became the source of extraordinary interpretations: 
“When the Most High apportioned nations, when he 
scattered abroad the sons of Adam he fixed boundaries 
of nations according to the number of the angels of 
God.” There might be a reading (£/ or Elohim in- 
stead of Jsrael) which would yield that meaning from 
comparison with Job i, 6; ii, 1; xxxviii,7. Also the 
Alexandrine translators might weleome a colorable 
reasoning for the rendering, that it might haply serve 
as a protection from the danger of the Macedonico- 
Egyptian government, taking up the idea that the 
Jews claimed a divine right of supremacy over all oth- 
er nations, This reading, however, gave occasion to 
the Greek fathers (Justin Martyr, Origen, Eusebius, 
etc.) to maintain the doctrine of a later Jewish origin, 
that the grandsons of Noah being seventy, each was 
the ancestor of a nation, each nation having its own 
language derived from the confusion of Babel, and 
each also its guardian angel set over it by the Creator 
excepting the nation of Israel, of which Jehovah him- 
self was the tutelary deity. The only real difficulty 
of this passage lies in its seeming to assert that the 
nascent population was distributed into groups with 
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the express design of effecting a numerical correspond. 
ence with the Israelitish family eight hundred years 
after. The names assigned to the third degree, that 
is, the sons (rather tribes or nations) of Noah’s three 
sons, are, Japhet fourteen, Ham thirty-one, Shem 
twenty-five, making seventy; and the whole family of 
Jacob, when it came to be domiciliated in Egypt, was 
seventy (Gen. xlyvi, 26; Exod.i,5; Deut. x, 22). Some 
have also fancied a parallel in the seventy elders 
(Exod. xxiv, 1,9; Num. xi, 16, 24, 25; see also Kitto, 
Pictorial Palestine, Civil History, Index, ‘‘ Elders’’). 
These puerilities might have been prevented had men 
considered that "O72 does not signify merely an arith- 
metical amount, but is used to denote an exact narra- 
tion (Judg. vii, 15). The passage is in the highly po- 
etical style of the magnificent ode in which it occurs, 
and, reduced to plain terms, simply declares that the 
Almighty Sovereign, in whose hands of necessity lies 
the disposal of human birth-places, had so arranged 
these, in mapping out the world, as best to subserve 
the future occupancy of Canaan by his chosen people. 

But the main passage of Scripture usually relied 
upon to prove the fact of a sudden and violent disrup- 
tion of primeval society into the germs of the early 
nations, as well as to explain its circumstances and 
cause, is the account of the building of the tower of 
Babel (Gen. xi, 1-9), in which the dispersion of those 
engaged in that enterprise has been regarded as a part 
of the disseverance commemorated in the name of Pe- 
leg. There are, however, some objections to this view 
of the narrative. In the first place, these two events 
are not thus connected in the account itself. The spo- 
radic varieties of language, which is the grand distinc- 
tion between the different tribes that have founded the 
ancient monarchies and cities, had not yet appeared ; 
nor could they be accounted for in this manner if the 
original community had already begun to separate into 
the more modern states. The only supposition that 
would make the two occurrences compatible, if con- 
nected, is that the whole body of the Noachites, while 
in process of migration westward (D7 B2D23), with 
a view to settling in different localities, were arrested 
by the inviting character of the plain of Shinar, until 
their purpose of diffusion (y7i8, the same word in ver. 
4 and 8) was renewed by the divine interference. In 
the second place, it is not certain that either of the 
incidents thus associated is of so cosmopolitan a char- 
acter as this theory assumes. By simply rendering 


/' 28; land or region, instead of ‘‘ earth,” the whole af- 
fair is reduced to a petty dispute or misunderstanding 
among the workmen engaged upon a public edifice, 
and a consequent dissolution of that particular cluster 
of inhabitants. Certain it is that all the dialects of 
this polyglot globe cannot be referred to a single inci- 
dent or occasion like this. Such, at least, are in sub- 
stance the arguments that have been offered against 
interpreting the sacred narrative here as having a 
general application to the whole race, nor can if be de- 
nied that they possess a certain degree of plausibility 
(see Bryant, Ancient Mythology, 8d ed. iv, 23-44, 92 
sq.). On the other hand, if, as everything in the con- 
text seems to require, we conceive the descendants of 
Noah to have been at this time (say about the birth 
of Peleg, i. e. one hundred years after the Flood) quite 


| limited in numbers and extent (as the longevity of the 


patriarchs and their pastoral habits both indicate), we 
shall find no particular difficulty in taking the entire 
statement in its broadest and most literal sense, as the 
opening wedge of that universal split, which has since 
widened more and more, in language and abode, among 
the sons of men. This narrative, then, of the Disper- 
sion begins with the remarkable statement: “ Now 
the whole earth was of one language and of one 
speech. And it came to pass, as they journeyed from 
[or “‘in’’] the East, that they found a plain in the land 
of Shinar; and they dwelt there” (Gen. xi, i, 2). The 
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expressions “language”’ (lip) and “ speech” (words) 
are too precise to be understood (as Vitringa, Obs. Sa- 
cre, ch. ix, p. 109) as indicating merely an agreement 
in purpose. The journeying together shows that the 
time spoken of was before the Noachians had ceased 
to be a single nation, and perhaps when they formed 
but a great tribe, and were journeying (SO), to pull up 
stakes, as a tent or encampment) after the manner of 
the Arabs across the plains watered by the Tigris and 
Euphrates. It cannot be doubted that Shinar was Bab- 
ylonia. The name, indeed, is perhaps traceable in Mes- 
opotamia in the modern Sinjar, and it is noticeable that 
the ancient Egyptian transcription of Shinar C278) is 
SAnKar.T (this & corresponding to the Hebrew 4, as 
though the > had been pronounced like the Arabic 
Gain). But there is no evidence that the Hebrews call- 
ed any country except Babylonia ‘‘the land of Shi- 
nar.’’ ‘The direction of the journey, if it be indicated 
as ‘‘from the East,” probably would only mark the 
previous halting-place of the Noachians, not the place 
at which they first began to repeople the earth. The 


narrative then relates the attempt to build a city and | 


a tower in order to prevent the scattering of mankind, 
and the punishment of the builders by the confusion 
of their language and their being scattered abroad 
from the unfinished city Babel, or Confusion. Leay- 
ing the subject of the Confusion of Tongues for later 
discussion, we must observe the general agreement of 
profane historians as to the antiquity of Babylon, and 
the reminiscence of the Tower in the towers of the 
Babylonian temples. The Pyramids of Egypt and 
those of Mexico should be compared with these towers; 
and, in the case of the former, on account of their ex- 
treme antiquity, the comparison is very important. 
The exact character of the scattering is difficult to in- 
fer. The cause, according to the ordinary explana- 
tion of the narrative, was the Confusion of Tongues, 
but some have supposed the latter to have been the 
consequence of the Dispersion. [rom yer. 4 compared 
with ver. 9, it would appear to have been but a re- 
sumption of the original plan of immigration, now 
that their holding together had become impossible, for 
the want of a common medium of yocal communica- 
tion. Whatever difficulties we may discover in this 
and the preceding chapter of Genesis, “it is no longer 
probable only, but it is absolutely certain, that the 
whole race of man proceeded from /ran [the proper 
and native name of Persia and some connected re- 
gions] as from a centre, whence they migrated first in 
three great colonies ; and that those three branches grew 
from a common stock, which had been miraculously 
preserved in a general conyulsion and inundation of 
this globe”’ (Sir William Jones, On the Origin and Fam- 
ikes of Nations, Works, ed. by Lord Teignmouth, 8yvo, 
iii, 196). There is, perhaps, no distinct reference to the 
building of the Tower and the Dispersion in the tradi- 
tions of any heathen nation. The Greek story of the 
giants who piled mountains one upon another to reach 
Olympus is perhaps the most probable trace. Unlike 
the case of the Flood, there is no clear evidence that 
the Dispersion made a strong impression upon the 
minds of those who witnessed and shared in it. This 
would indicate that it was unaccompanied by any 
great outward manifestation of God’s anger, and was 
-the immediate consequence of such difficulties as 
would arise from the sudden division of mankind into 
tribes speaking different languages or dialects. See 
Bae. (TowER OF). ’ 
II. Preliminary Considerations ir examining the List 
of Gen. x —1. The enumeration comprises only nations 
existing in the age of Moses, and probably of them 


—enly the most conspicuous, as more or less connected 


with the history of the Israelites. Many nations have 

been formed in subsequent times, and, indeed, are still 

forming, by separation and by combination ; these can 

be considered only as included on the ground of long 
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subsequent derivation. Such are the populations of 
Eastern Asia, Medial and South Africa, America, and 
Australasia. i 

2. It cannot be affirmed with certainty that we are 
here presented with a complete Table of Nations, even 
as existing in the time of Moses. Of each of the sons 
of Noah it gives the sons; but of their sons (Noah’s 
great-grandsons) it is manifest that all are not men- 
tioned, and we have no possible means of ascertaining 
how many are omitted. Thus, of the sons of Japheth, 
the line is pursued only of Gomer and Jayan ; Magog, 
Madai, Tubal, Meshech, and Tiras are dropped without 
any mention of their issue; yet we have evidence that 
nations of great importance in the history of mankind 
have descended from them. Ham had four sons: of 
three of them the sons, or rather clannish or national 
descendants, are specified; but to Phut, the fourth, no 
posterity is assigned. Shem had five sons, but the de- 
scendants of only two of them are recorded. It can- 
not be supposed that those whose sequence is thus cut 
off died without children; for, as we shall presently 
see, nations of great historical interest may be traced 
up to them, . 

3. Mere similarity, or even identity of name, is 
not a sure guide. So remarkable a name as Hazar- 
mayeth can scarcely be mistaken when we find it in 
Hadramaut. Such a name would not be repeated, and 
the Hadramaut which we discover in Arabia cannot be 
doubted to indicate the settlement of Joktan’s son Ha- 
zarmaveth ; but this is an exceptional case. When 
the similarity of Dodanim to Dodona is considered to 
be a sufficient proof of identity, -all criticism is set at 
defiance. For the investigation before us we have an 
aid, invaluable both for its ample comprehension and 
its divine authority, in the account of the traftic of 
Tyre (Ezek. xxvii). 

4. The list is, in one aspect, a kind of geographical 
table: many names in its descents are found in later 
places of Scripture as geographical terms designating 
nations, or at least important tribes. Therefore— 

(1.) We must not look for a name in that of a town. 
There is an exception, probably not the only one, in 
the case of Sidon, the city of the Sidonians, who were 
doubtless a Canaanitish tribe, but to trace names in 
general in those of towns is very hazardous. 

(2.) The tracing of a nation or tribe to a name in 
the list is of little yalue, unless neighboring or kindred 
nations, or nations otherwise markedly connected with 
| it, can also be traced to the same part of the list. 

5. Preference must always be given to the oldest 
documents ia seeking for identifications. Next to the 
O. T., the Egyptian, Assyrian, and Babylonian monu- 
ments must be cited. In each set of documents, the 
notices nearest in point of time are always likely to be 
the best commentators; for it must be remembered 
that migrations and deportations are less likely to af- 
fect evidence the earlier it is. 

6. Although the list is geographical, its form is 
genealogical; and it does sometimes, and may fre- 
quently, state or convey the name of the founder of a 
nation or tribe—thus, all those terminating in the 
plural 2m, and those specified by the Gentilitian ad- 
jective, the Jebusite, the Hivite, ete. Yet 

(1.) We must not attempt to identify a founder's 
name in the traditions of nations, except when it is 
distinctly mentioned there as such. 

(2.) As before, we must not be satisfied unless the 
identification is supported by the geographical position 
of the founder’s nation, or its ethnological character, 
or else by some marked characteristics connecting it 
with other names identified in the same part of the 
list. 

III. The Immediate Sons of Noah,—Shem is always 
mentioned first of the three sons of Noah when their 
names occur together, the order being Shem, Ham, 
and Japheth.@ In Gen. x, 21 he is called “the elder 
brother of Japheth,”’ which the A. V. incorrectly trans- 
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lates ‘‘the brother of Japheth the elder,’ where a 
comma after “Japheth” gives the correct sense. In 
the list of that chapter, notwithstanding the occur- 
rence of the usual order in ver. 1, the sons of Japheth 
are first mentioned, then those of Ham, and lastly 
those of Shem, the order being inverted. It has been 
supposed that Shem was put at the close of the list 
in order that the insertion of the other descendants 
of Noah might not form a digression in the history 
of the Shemites and their Hebrew branch. The Ja- 
phethites may have been put at the head of the list 
as the most widely spread, and so the most distant; 
and, for a like reason, the Hamites may have pre- 
ceded the Shemites, the order being that of the extent 
of colonization. Or, again, the order may be geo- 
graphical, from west to east, in accordance with the 
western, central, and eastern positions of the three 
great stocks. We shall see that the details favor the 
last view. 

Shem (03) signifies ‘‘name, good name, fame;” Ham 
(815), “hot, warm ;” Japheth (™B7), “spread,” from 
mp. The names are probably prophetical of the fu- 
ture renown of the Shemites, of the hot land of the 
Hamites, and the spread of the Japhethites. The 
prophecy of Noah (Gen. ix, 25, 26, 27) indicates the ap- 
propriateness of Japheth’s name to his future; and a 
prophetical sense of the names of his brethren may 
therefore be conjectured. But there is no distinct al- 
lusion to any such sense in their cases. It might be 
thought that the appropriateness of Shem’s name as 
illustrious could be traced in the prediction that his 
should be the believing stock, but there is no indica- 
tion whatever of any moral significance in the name 
of Ham. 

1. Shem.—There is no trace of any single nation or 
country named after Shem, probably because the 
Shemites, by an instinct afterwards remarkable in 
their descendants, early separated into distinct tribes, 
though not migrating very far. This was the case 
with the Israelites; and with the Arabs the same pro- 
cess is still in constant operation. See SuEm. 

2. Ham.—The name of Ham has been connected 
with an appellation of Egypt in Hebrew, only occur- 
ring in three passages in the poetical books—‘‘ the 
land of Ham” (Psa. xxviii, 51; cv, 23; evi, 22), and 
with the most usual Egyptian name of the country, 
Kem, ‘‘ the black (land).” The former term we can- 
not doubt contained the patriarch’s name. Is the lat- 
ter identical with it? The significations 6f Ham and 
Kem are sufficiently near. Ham may reasonably be 
derived from 072, “he or it was warm,’’ and com- 
pared with 54M, ‘‘he or it was black,” and the Arabic 
cham, of the same signification as the last, and chama, 
‘black fetid mud”? (Kamis), or “black mud” (Shih 
MS.). Ken cannot be taken for an Egyptian tran- 
scription of Ham, but it may be a word of cognate 
origin (comp. KAR, ‘a circle,” ban, osm, “he: or at 
turned, turned round ;” Karr, “a furnace,” An, “it 
burned ;”’ KNA, “ to bend,” Mmm, ‘he or it bowed 
down, inclined’), There can, therefore, be no reason- 
able doubt that the Egyptian name of the country is 
identical with the Hebrew name of the patriarch. Are 
they of separate origin? We must either suppose 
pas, or that “‘the land of Ham” became changed to 

Ham-land,” or ‘black land.’”” The genius of the 
Ezyptian language would account for such a change, 
which seems not improbable. That Ham should have 
given his name to a country might be accounted for by 
the supposition that, except the Canaanites, the Ham- 
ites penetrated into Africa, and at first established 
themselves in Egypt. See Ham. 

3. Japheth.—It is impossible not to see the name of 
Japheth in the Greek Japetus the Titan, son of Ura- 
nus and Ge, and the supposed ancestor,of the human 
race; for, as we shall see, the Greeks, or at least those 
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of the Hellenic stock, are classed among the Japheth- 
ites in the list of Genesis. See JAPHETH. 

IV. The Descendants of Japheth.—The following is 
the table of the Japhethites : 


Japheth. 1. Gomer. a. Ashkenaz. 

b. Riphath. 
c. Togarmah. 

2. Magog. 

3. Madai. 

4. Javan. a. Elishah. 
b. Tarshish. 
c. Kittim. 
d. Dodanim, 

5. Tubal. 

6. Meshech, 

{. Tiras, 


1. Gomer.—This name occurs in but one later place 
in connection with geography, as that of a nation or 
tribe allied with Magog, and it is there mentioned im- 
mediately before Togarmah, distinguished as northern 
(Ezek. xxxviii, 6). It has therefore been supposed to 
point to a remote northern nation, Seythic, or perhaps 
European. Two great gentile names have been com- 
pared, the Cimmerians of the Tauric Chersonese, who 
invaded the west of Asia Minor early in the 7th cen- 
tury B.C., and the Cimbri and Cymry, whose ethnic 
and nominal identity cannot be doubted. Considering 
the migratory character of the Cimmerians and Cim- 
bri, it is reasonable to suppose that they had the same 
origin. In the cuneiform inscriptions of Darius Hys- 
taspes, Gimiri occurs as the Shemitic equivalent of 
the Arian name Saka (Sdcar). (Sir H. Rawlinson, in 
Rawlinson’s Herodotus, iii, 150, note 1.) See Gomer. 

a. Ashkenaz.—In a single later mention Ashkenaz 
occurs, in a confederacy against Babylon, with Ararat, 
Minni, and Middai (Jer. li, 27, 28). It was therefore 
a nation in the direction of Armenia. 

6. Riphath, written in 1 Chron. i, 6, Diphath, does 
not occur elsewhere in Scripture. It has been com- 
pared with the Riphean Mountains of Greek geogra- 
phy; but the statement of Josephus, commenting on 
this list, that the Paphlagonians were anciently called 
Riphathzans, is worthy of notice (Ant. i, 6,1). 

c. Togarmah is mentioned in Ezekiel among the 
traders with Tyre, after Tarshish, Javan, Tubal, and 
Meshech, all Japhethites, and before Dedan, here prob- 
ably the country of which the inhabitants, called Do- 
danim, are classed among the sons of the Japhethite 
Javan (Ezek, xxvii, 12-15); and, in a later place, 
“the house of Togarmah, of the north quarters,’’ fol- 
lows Gomer in the list of the army of Gog, prince of 
Magog (xxxviii, 6). These particulars point to a 
northern people not remote from Greece. Togarmah 
traded with Tyre ‘‘with horses and horsemen, and 
mules” (xxvii, 14), whence we may suppose these traf- 
fickers came by land. All the indications agree very 
well with the opinion that Togarmah may be con- 
nected with the Armenians. 

2. Magog is elsewhere mentioned by Ezekiel only, 
first among the countries ruled by Gog, and especially 
associated with Rosh, Meshech, and Tubal (Ezek. 
XXXviil, 2, 3), and apparently spoken of as dwelling 
‘*in the isles” (xxxix, 6). The term ‘‘isles” certain- 
ly must not be taken necessarily to indicate islands, 
but it is apparently limited to maritime, transmarine, 
and very remote regions. It has generally been held 
that Magog, used for a nation, is applied to the Seyth- 
ians of the Greeks, though perhaps in a restricted 
sense. Certainly, in the time of Ezekiel, the Scyth- 
ians who invaded Western Asia were the most power- 
ful nation of the country to which the confederacy 
mentioned by the prophet may reasonably be assigned ; 
and the agreement of Josephus (Ant. i, 6,1) and Je- 
rome (Quest. i Gen. x, 2) in the identification is not 
to be overlooked. See Macoa. 

3. Madat, always later applied to the country Me- 
dia, very appropriately follows Magog, if the latter, 
when used geographically, indicates the Scythian 
neighbors of the Medes. Madai, like other names af- 
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terwards employed for a country rather than a people, 
may originally have been a man’s name (comp. Miz- 
raim, infra). See Manat. 

4, Javan.— Except where applied to an Arabian 
place or tribe (Ezek. xxvii, 19; and perhaps Joel iii, 
6), this is, in all later places, the name of the Greeks, 
or at least of the Hellenic Greeks. The Persians, like 
the Hebrews, called all the Greeks Ionians. See JA- 
VAN. 

a, Elishah, at the head of the descendants of J avan, 
is to be looked for in Hellenic geography. It is men- 
tioned in Ezekiel as trading with Tyre, ‘‘ Blue and 
purple, from the isles of Elishah, was that which coy- 
ered thee” (xxvii, 7). The name has been compared 
with Elis, Hellas, and the olians. Etymologically 
the first and third are equally probable, but other cir- 
cumstances seem almost decisive in favor of the latter. 
The coast of the Molian settlements in Asia Minor 
produced purple, and the name of so important a divi- 
sion of the Hellenic nation would suit better than that 
of a city which never was rich and powerful enough 
to be classed with Sidon, Tyre, or Carthage. 

6. Tarshish is in later Biblical history the name of 
a great mart, or, as some hold, of two. The famous 
Tarshish, supposing there were two, was one of the 
most important commercial cities of the period of the 
kings; second only, if second, to Tyre. - It was acces- 
sible from the coast of Palestine, but its trade was car- 
ried on in large ships, ‘‘ships of Tarshish,”’ which im- 
plies a distant voyage from Palestine. It brought to 
Tyre ‘silver, iron, tin, and lead” (Ezek. xxvii, 12). 
These products seem to point incontestably to a Span- 
ish emporium, and the majority of modern commenta- 
tors agree in fixing on the celebrated Tartessus, said 
to have been founded by the Pheenicians, and with 
which the Pheenicians traded. In some places Tar- 
shish seems to be evidently a country. 

ce. Kittim.—This Gentile noun, usually written Chit- 
tim in the A.V., is generally connected with Citium 
of Cyprus. Other indications of Scripture seem not 
unfavorable to this identification, which would make 
the Kittim or Chittim a seafaring population of Cy- 
prus, 

d. Dodanim, closely connected in the table by con- 
struction as well as in form with Kittim— Elishah 
and Tarshish, Kittim and Dodanim” (Gen. x, 4)—was 
a maritime or insular people. Ezekiel says of Tyre, 
“The men of Dedan [were] thy merchants; many 
isles [were] the merchandise of thine hand: they 
brought thee [for] a present horns of ivory and ebony”’ 
(xxvii, 15). The reading in the list as given in 1 
Chron. (i, 7) is Rodanim, a form which is probably the 
true one, as supported by the Sept. and Samaritan 
versions. The Sept. identifies this people with the 
Rhodians in all instances, including that in Ezekiel. 
In the prophet’s time Rhodes was a great seat of Pha- 
nician commerce, and at the site of Camirus, one of its 
three important cities before the city Rhodes was 
founded, many objects of Pheenician style haye been 
discovered. It may be added that ivory is one of the 
materials of its antiquities. The identification, con- 
sidering the probable place of the Kittim, is very likely. 

5. Tubal, and, 6. Meshech, are in later places men- 
tioned together (Ezek. xxvii, 13; xxxviii, 2,3; xxxix, 
1), and were evidently northern nations (xxxix, 2). 
They have been traced in the Moschi and Tibareni 


mentioned together by Herodotus (iii, 94; vii, 78), and } 


as Muskai and Tuplai, in the Assyrian inscriptions 
(Rawlinson’s Herodotus, i, 530), which inhabited the 
northern coast of Asia Minor towards the Caucasus. 

7. Tiras, last in the list of the sons of Japheth, has 
not been satisfactorily identified. The best compari- 
son is perhaps with the Tyrrhenians or Tyrsenians, as 
then all the chief territories of Japhethite civilization 
would seem to have been indicated—Armenia, Asia 
Minor, Thrace, the Asiatic Islands, European Greece, 
Italy, and Spain. 5 
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V. Descendants of Ham, 
Ham. 1. Cush. 


or Hamites: 
Seba, 

. Havilah. 

. Sabtah. 

» Raamah, 


aes 


a. Sheba, 
b. Dedan. 
Sabtechah, 
Nimrod, 
Ludim. 
Anamim, 
Lehabim. 
Naphtuhim. 
Pathrusim, 
» Casluhim, 
Caphtorim, 


2, Mizraim, 


a, Philistim, 


3. Phut. 
4, Canaan, 


R bears oarss 


Sidon, 
Heth. 

. Jebusite, 
Amorite. 
. Girgasite. 
Hivite, 
Arkite. 
Sinite. 
Aryadite. 
Zemarite. 
v. Hamathite, 

1. Cush is immediately recognised in Kisu, the 
ancient Egyptian name of Ethiopia above Egypt. 
With this identification all geographical mentions in 
Scripture, except that in the account of Paradise (Gen. 
ii, 18), agree. The latter may refer to a primeval 
Cush, but an Asiatic settlement is positively indicated 
in the history of Nimrod, and we shall see that the set- 
tlements of the Cushites extended from African Ethio- 
pia to Babylon, through Arabia. See Cusu. 

a. Seba is connected by Isaiah with Egypt and Cush 
(sliii, 3; xlv, 14), and the statement of Josephus that 
the island and city of Meroé bore this name is there- 
fore to be noticed. In the ancient Egyptian geograph- 
ical lists, SAHABA and SABARA occur among names 
of tribes or places belonging to Ethiopia (Brugsch, 
Geogr. Inschr. ii, p. 9, pl. xii, k. 1.). 

b. Havilah.—The identification of Havilah is diffi- 
cult, as the name recurs in the list of the sons of Jok- 
tan; and in Biblical geography, except only in the 
description of Eden, it is found in Arabia alone. If 
the two stocks intermixed, and thus bore a common 
name, a single localization would be sufficient. 

c. Sabtah can only be doubtfully traced in Arabian 
geography. 

d. Raamah, in the Sept. ‘Peypd, is well traced in 
the ‘Péypa of Ptol. (vi, 7), and ‘Piya of Steph. Byz. 
(s. v.), a city of Arabia on the Persian Gulf. 

a. Sheba, and, b. Dedan, bear the same names as two 
descendants of Keturah (Gen. xxv, 3), from which it 
has reasonably been supposed that we have here an 
indication of a mixture of Cushite and Abrahamite 
Arabs, like that of Cushite and Joktanite Arabs in- 
ferred in the case of the two Havilahs. It is to be 
remarked that the name of Dedan has been conjectu- 
rally traced in the modern name of the island of Da- 
dan, on the east coast of Arabia, and that of Sheba in 
the ruins of an ancient city called Seba, in the neigh- 
boring island of Awal. 

e, Sabtechah is not identified. 

Jj. Nimrod is generally thought to have been a re- 
moter descendant of Cush than son, and this the usage 
of Hebrew genealogies may be held to sanction. He 
is the first and only known instance in the list of the 
leader of a dynasty rather than the parent of a nation 
or tribe. His name is followed by a parenthetical 
passage relating to his power and the establishment 
and extension of his kingdom. It is probable that 
this narrative is introduced to mark the commence- 
ment of the first Noachian monarchy. It may be com- 
pared with the notices of inventions in the account of 
Cain’s descendants (Gen. iv, 20-22). The name of 
Nimrod is probably Shemitic, from 7772, ‘‘he was re- 
bellious.” It occurs in ancient Egyptian, in the form 
Namunet, in the family of the 22d dynasty, which 
was certainly, at least in part, of foreign origin, The 
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like names SHEsHENK, USARKEN, TEKERUT, appear 
to be Shemitic. 

2. Mizraim, literally ‘‘the two Mazors,” is the com- 
mon name of Egypt in the Bible; the singular, Mazor, 
being rarely used. It has been thought to be a purely 
geographical name, from its having a dual form, but 
it has been discovered in ancient Egyptian as the 
name of a Hittite or kindred chief, B.C. cir. 1300, con- 
temporary with Rameses IT, written in hieroglyphics 
Marra, where the mA is known to express the 
Hebrew dual, as in MAuANmA for Mahanaim. That 
it should be used at so early a time as a proper name 
of a man suggests that the fact that Egypt was so 
called may be due to a Noachian’s name having had a 
dual form, not to the division of the country into two 
regions. If, however, we suppose that in Gen. x Miz- 


raim indicates the country, then we might infer that | 


Ham’s son was probably called Mazor. It is remark- 
able that Mazor appears to be equivalent to Ham: as 
we have seen, the meaning of the latter is evidently 
“hot” or “black,” perhaps both, and a cognate word 
is used in Arabic for “ black mud;” among the mean- 
ings of misr, the Arabic equivalent of Mazor, the Ka- 
mis gives ‘‘red earth or mud.” Thus Ham and Ma- 
zor or Mizraim would especially apply to darkness of 
skin or earth; and, since both were used geographi- 
cally to designate the “black land,”’ as cultivated 
Egypt always was from the blackness of its alluvial 
soil, it is not surprising that the idea of earth came to 
be included in one of the significations of each. If 
Mizraim were purely geographical in the list, then we 
might perhaps suppose that it was derived from Mazor 
as a Shemitic equivalent of Ham. It is certainly re- 
markable that all the descendants of Mizraim are men- 
tioned as tribes in the plurals of gentile nouns. See 
Mizram. 

a. Ludim, perhaps mentioned in passages of the 
prophets as Lud or Ludim (Isa. Ixvi, 19; Jer. xlyi, 9; 
Ezek, xxvii, 10; xxxviii, 5; xxx, 4, 5), where, how- 
ever, the Shemitic Lud may be intended. There would 
be no doubt that in at least one of these passages 
(Ezek. xxx, 4,5), where Egypt, and, as far as they are 


identified, African nations or countries are spoken of,, 


the Ludim are those of the Mizraite stock, were it not 
possible that under the term Ludim or Lydian the 
Jonian and Carian mercenaries of the Pharaohs may 
be indicated. 

6, Anamim, a nation as yet not identified. 

ce, Lehabim, no doubt the same as the Lubim or 
Libyans mentioned in later places of Seripture as al- 
lies or mercenaries contributing to the armies of the 
Pharaohs, and supporting or dependent on Egypt as a 
race in very close relations. They correspond to the 
Resv or Lesu of the Egyptian inscriptions, western 
neighbors of Egypt, conquered by the kings of the 
19th and 20th dynasties. 

d, Naphtuhim strikingly resembles the Coptic name 
of the westernmost part of Lower Egypt, the territory 
of the city Marea, probably the older Mareotic nome 
Niphaiat or Niphaiad, a plural form commencing with 
the definite article ni. 

e. Pathrusim, a tribe of which the territory, ‘‘the 
country of Pathros,’’ is mentioned in later places. The 
latter has been compared with the Egyptian Pathyrite 
or Phaturite Nome ; in Coptic papitoures, papithoures ; 
in ancient Egyptian PA-HAT-HOR ; the chief objection 
to which identification is, that the geographical impor- 
tance of the name seems scarcely sufficient. 

J. Casluhim, not as yet. identified. 

g. Caphtorim, and the land of Caphtor, haye given 
rise to much discussion. Poole has proposed as the 
equivalent of Caphtor the ancient Egyptian name of 
Coptos, Kesru, Kesra, Kepner, probably pronounced 
Kubt, Kabt, Kebthor, the Coptic Keft, Kepto, Kepto, 
Kebto, Gr. Ké7roc, Arab. Kuft, and ventured to com- 
pare Atyumroc with WADS XN. See Capuror. It 
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must be remembered that the city Coptos, or its nome, 
has given its name to the whole nation of Egyptians, 
who were known as Copts by the Arabs at the time of 
the conquest. But good reasons have been urged in 
favor of Cyprus, especially the circumstance of the 
Philistine migration. 

a. Philistim.—The Philistines are here said to have 
come forth from the Casluhim; elsewhere they are 
called Caphtorim, and said to have come out of Caph- 
tor. It is not allowable to read that the Philistim and 
Caphtorim came from the Casluhim. Perhaps there 
is a transposition in the text. The origin of the Phil- 
istines from a Mizraite stock is a very important fact 
for the explanation of the list. 

8. Phut.—In later places, Put or Phut occurs as the 
name of an African country or nation, closely connect- 
ed with Egypt, like the Lubim, It may be compared 
with those geographical names in the ancient Egyptian 
inscriptions in which the element PET, “the bow,” 
occurs. Nubia was called the “ bow-land,”’ TU-PET, 
where it is usual to read TU-KENS, but the bow has not 
the sound KENs elsewhere; and it is probable that a 
part of Nubia was called Kens, and that the bow was 
written as a determinative symbol to show that Kens 
was included in “‘ the bow-land ;’”’ but the question is 
full of difficulties. See Puur. 

4. Canaan, in Gen. ix (18, 22, 25, 26, 27), is distinctly 
mentioned as the son of Ham. It has been thought 
that his name means the “ degraded,” ‘‘the subdued” 
man, ‘‘the lowlander,” for both senses are possible. 
See CANAAN. 

a. Sidon, “ the first-born” of Canaan, like Heth, im- 
mediately following, is a proper name, whereas all the 
remaining names are gentile nouns in the singular. 
Sidon is thought to signify ‘‘the fishing-place,”’ so 
that the name of the place would seem here to be put 
for that of the founder, ‘‘the fisherman,” “AXieve of 
Sanchoniathon or Philo of Byblus. But it must be 
noticed that the next name, Heth, is treated in later 
places as that of aman. The position of the Sidoni- 
ans, like that of most of the Canaanitish tribes, need 
not here be described. 

6. Heth, ancestor of the “ Children of Heth,” or 
Hittites, a very important nation of Palestine and 
Syria. There are indications in Scripture of Hittites 
out of Palestine, and the ancient Egyptians warred 
with the Kuera in the valley of the Orontes, whose 
names show that they spoke a Shemitic language. 
The Egyptian monumental representations show that 
their armies were composed of men of two races, the 
one apparently Shemite in type, the other beardless, 
and resembling the Tatar type. See Hirrirz, 

c. The Jebusite, d. Amorite, e. Girgasite (properly 
Girgashite), #. Hivite, all inhabitants of Palestine ; 
but the Amorite, like the Hittite nation, seems to have 
had a wider extension, for the territory in which steod 
Kertesu, the great stronghold of the Knera on the 
Orontes, is called in Egyptian ‘the land of Amar” 
(Brugsch, Geogr. Inschr. ii, p. 21, 22, pl. xviii, 44, 47). 

g. The Arkite, compared with the Phenician town 
of Arca. * 

h. The Sinite, not satisfactorily identified. Perhaps 
one of their settlements may be traced in Sin or Pelu- 
sium. 

7. The Arvadite, no doubt the people of Aradus. 
The derivation from 757, with the sense ‘‘ wandering,” 
‘‘place of fugitives,” is in accordance with the tradi- 
tion referred to by Strabo, who says that Aradus was 
built by Sidonian fugitives (xvi, 2, 13,14). Aradus 
was a Phoenician city. 

yj. The Zemarite, conjecturally traced in the town 
Simyra, which has nothing to recommend it but its 
neighborhood to Arka and Aradus. 

; k. The Hamathite, well known to have been seated 
in Upper Syria, where Hamath, on the Orontes, was 
long a capital of an important kingdom. 
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VI. Descendants af Shem, or Shemites: 


Shem. 
1, Elam. 
2, Asshur, 
8, Arphaxad, 
a, Salah, a, Eber. (d.) Peleg. 
(b.) Joktan. 
(a, ) Almodad. 
(b. ) Sheleph. 
(c. ) Hazarmayeth. 
(d.) Jerah, 
(Ce. ) Hadoram. 
(f.) Uzal, 
(g.) Diklah. 
(h.) Obal. 
(i. ) Abimael. 


4, Lud, 
5. Aram. 
a. UZ. 
b. Hul. 
c« Gethor. 
d. Mash. 


Ethnographic Map of the World according to Moses, 


(j-) Sheba. 
(k.) Ophir. 
(1. ) Hayilah, 
qm.) Jobab, 


1. Elam, when used geographically, held to corre- 
spond to Susiana, not to Persia Proper. 

2. Asshur, afterwards the Assyrian nation. In the 
cuneiform inscriptions Asshur is the chief object of 


worship of the kings. See AssHUR. 
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3. Arphaxad, probably well traced in the province 
Arrapachitis, 

a. Salah seems to be only a genealogical link. In 
the Shemitic family the list is clearly something more 
than ethnological and geographical ; it is of the nature 
of a pedigree, at least as far as it deals with the ances- 
try of Abraham, 1 

a, Eber.—It is impossible here to discuss the diffi- 
cult question whether to this patriarch the name of the 
Hebrews owed its origin. The argument based on the 
mention in this list that Shem was “the father of all 
the children of Eber’’ (x, 21) seems to us almost un- 
answerable on the affirmative side. See Eprr. 

(a.) Peleg seems, like Salah, to be but a genealogi- 
cal link. ¢ . 

(b.) Joktan is perhaps only a similar link: his de- 
scendants form an important series. 

(a.) Almodad, supposed to be traceable in Arabian 
names. 

(b.) Sheleph, traced in El-Yemen. 

(c.) Hazarmaveth, identical in name with the great 
region of Hadramaut, in Southern Arabia. 

(d.) Jerah, not certainly identified, and (e.) Hado- 
ram, not traced. 

(f.) Uzal, the same name as Awzal, the ancient 
name of San’a, capital of El-Yemen. 

(g.) Diklah, (h.) Obal, (i.) Abimael, not traced. 

(j.) Sheba is the same name as the Arabic Seba, the 
old kingdom of El-Yemen. The mentions in the Bi- 
ble of the kingdom of Sheba point towards Arabia, and 
the Arabic indication thus fixes the position of Joktan- 
ite Sheba in the south. 

(k.) Ophir, perhaps traced in Southern Arabia. 

(1.) Havilah, as already remarked under the head 
of the Cushite Havilah, may indicate a mixture of 
Cushite and Joktanite settlers in Arabia. 

Cn.) Jobab, not certainly identified. 

4. Lud has been compared to Lydus, the traditional 
ancestor of the Lydians. The Shemitic character of 
the Lydian civilization is confirmatory of this view. 
The Egyptian monuments of the empire mention a 
powerful Asiatic people of Shemitic type, apparently 
living not far from Mesopotamia, called RuTEN or Lu- 
DEN. It is possible that the Lydians may have mi- 
grated into Asia Minor after the time of the Egyptian 
empire, or that there may have been two Lydian set- 
tlements. It is not clear whether the Lud or Ludim 
of later places of Scripture were of this stock, or the 
same as the Mizraite Ludim, as already remarked. 

5. Aram is, in later places, the geographical desig- 
nation of Syria, though the term is not of the same ex- 
tent as our Syria. We read of Aram-naharaim, “ Aram 
of the two rivers,” either Mesopotamia, according to 
the general opinion, or the country of the Orontes and 
Leontes, of Padan-Aram, perhaps a part of the same 
tract, or another name for it; and also of Aram-Zobah, 
Aram-Beth-rehob, Aram-Maachah, and Aram-Damme- 
sek, or Syria of Damascus, all kingdoms in the coun- 
try Aram (q. v.). 

a. Uz. Mention is made of ‘‘the land of Uz” in 
the book of Job, where other indications seem to point 
to the north of Arabia. 

6. Hul, and, c. Gether, are not identified; d. Mash 
is but conjecturally traced in Mesene, in Lower Baby- 
lonia, or Mons Masius, at the north of Mesopotamia. 

VII. Results.—These are twofold: 

RACES. 
I. Caucasian. 

1. White (as Greek). 

2. Tawny (Arab). 

3. Brown (Abyssinian). 
If. Lower Nilotic (Egyptian). 
IIL, Nigritian (Negro). 
IV. Tatar (Chinese). 

In the table which follows, the first column gives 
those names from Gen. x for which there are highly- 
probable geographical identifications; the second col- 
umn states these identifications; the third contains 


LANGUAGES. 
I. Shemitic (as Hebrew). 
II. Tranian (Greek). 
Ill. Barbaric, 
1. Egyptian. 
2. Nigritian. 
3. Tatar. 
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ethnological evidence from Egyptian (Eg.), Assyrian 
(As.), or other sources; the fourth exhibits the like 


philological evidence. 

Name. | Identification. Race. Language. 
Ham Egypt? Lower Nilotic Barbaric, Egyp- 
Gomer Cimbri Caucasian Iranian [tian 
Madai Media Caucasian Tranian 
Javan Greeks Caucasian, white | Iranian 
Tubal Tibareni 
Meshech Moschi A a 
Cush Ethiopia Nigritian ? Barbaric, Nigri- 
Seba Meroe [tian # 
Raamah Regma (E. Arabia) - 

Nimrod King of Babylonia 

and Assyria ¥ 

Mizraim Egypt Lower Nilotic Barbaric Egyp- 
Lehabim Libyans Caucas., white (Eg.) [tian 
Naphtuhim Egypt? ee 

Philistim Philistines L. Nilotic (Eg.) 4 
Canaan Palestine and Syria|Caucasian (Eg.) Shemitic 

Sidon Sidon Shemitic 

Heth Hittites Caucasian and Ta-|Shemitic 
Jebusite [tar ? (Eg.) 

Amorite 

Girgasite 5 ae 

Hivite Palestine and Syria Shemitic 
Arkite 

eae 

Hamathite 

| Eiam Susiana Caucasian (As.) . 
| Asshur Assyria Caucasian (As.) Shemitic 
Arphaxad Arrapachitis be 

| Eber Hebrews? Caucasian, tawny. |Shemitic 
|Sheleph ] 

Bee ane Southern Arabia | Caucasian, 3 cawey Shemitic 

an row. 

Sheba L e 

Lud Lydia? Caucasian 
| Aram Syria |Caucasian |Shemitic 


From this evidence we may draw the following in- 
ferences on several important points : 

1. Order of Names.—The Japhethites seem to be 
placed first, as the most distant nations. In the list 
of the Hamites, the southern, and, therefore, most dis- 
tant Cushites, are arranged from west to east, Seba 
(Meroé) being followed by Raamah (in Arabia), and 
the series closing with Nimrod, who ruled in Babylo- 
nia and Assyria. North of Cush is Mizraim, in the 
enumeration of whose tribes the western Lehabim 
(Libyans) are followed after an interval by the east- 
ernmost Philistim, apparently the only Mizraites of 
Palestine. The list of the Canaanites begins with Si- 
don, the Pheenicians of the sea-coast north of the Phil- 
istines; then mentions under Heth the Hittites, per- 
haps on account of their southern settlement, and, go- 
ing northwards, enumerates tribes near Lebanon, clos- 
ing with the Syrian Hamathites. The Shemitic tribes 
begin in the east, extending regularly from Susiana 
to Arabia, and then ascending to Syria. Lud may be 
an exception, but, as we have seen, the Lydians may 
primevally have been settled near Syria, otherwise 
Lud may be mentioned between the Arabs and Aram 
as an outlying Shemitic tribe, to be spoken of before 
the enumeration of those nearest Palestine. 

2. Race.—All the names identified with a high de- 
gree of probability are, with six exceptions, of Cauca- 
sian nations. The exceptions are: three certainly of 
the Lower Nilotic race, which is intermediate between 
the Caucasian and Nigritian races, showing strong 
traits of both, a fourth probably of the same race, and 
two others which require more particular investiga- 
tion. Cush, in ancient Egyptian, applies to Nigri- 
tians, for the race of KisH is represented on the Egyp- 
tian monuments as of the most marked Nigritian type: 
the kings and other royal personages of Meroé, and 
the Ethiopians of rank under them, are, however, rep- 
resented on their monuments as similar to the Lower 
Nilotic race. This suggests that Cush may indicate a 
country mainly peopled by Nigritians, yet with a goy- 
erning mixed race. The remaining exception is the 
case of the Hittites, who are represented on the Egyp- 
tian monuments as of two types—the one Caucasian, 
the other apparently Tatar. This may show that two 
different races were ruled by those Hittite kings with 
whom the Pharaohs warred, as Og, the king of Bashan, 
was a Rephaite, not an Amorite. 

3. Language.—The languages are all Iranian or 
Shemitic, with three exceptions. Egyptian, occur- 


ring twice in our table, has a monosyllabic barbaric 
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vocabulary, with an amalgamate Shemitic grammar. 
Here, therefore, as in race, there is a departure from 
the unmixed type. To Cush we have conjecturally 
assigned a barbaric Nigritian language, because the 
names of Ethiopian tribes conquered by the Egyp- 
tians, and of Ethiopian sovereigns of later times, are 
not readily traceable to either an Egyptian or a She- 
mitic source; but we cannot say certainly-that a She- 
mitic element is wholly wanting in the languages to 
which these words belong. 

The order indicates that the intention of the list is 
partly geographical. In the detail of each division 
the settlements of races are probably indicated rather 
in the order of position than of ancestral relationship, 
though the principle of relationship is never departed 
from, as far as we can see. 

4, Date.—The list of Gen. x contains certain state- 
ments which may now be examined, in order to infer 
the date to which the document refers. It is said, 
“« Afterward were the families ofthe Canaanites spread 
abroad” (x, 18); which may indicate the formation of 
the great Hittite settlement in the valley of the Oron- 
tes, or other like extensions. In any case it points to 
an event, or series of events almost certainly prior to 
the establishment of the Israelites in Palestine. So, 
too, the definition of the otherwise unknown Resen, as 
“the great city” (Gen. x, 12), indicates a period ante- 
rior to that of the kings who ruled at Asshur (Kal’ah 
Sherghat) and Calah (Nimrid), the earliest of whom 
is placed about B.C. 1270. At the time of the Egyp- 
tian empire the capital appears to have been Nineveh, 
and the date of the list would therefore be anterior to 
that time, or at least to the reign of Thothmes III, 
to whom it was tributary about 1450 B.C. It would 
appear, therefore, that the list was either written or 
put into its present form not long after, or at the time 
of Moses, if not earlier, and that it refers to a yet ear- 
lier period—that of the first spread of the Noachians. 

VIII. Omissions.—The nations omitted in the list 
must now be noticed, as far as they seem to be ofa 
like high antiquity. In Deut. ii there is mention of 
several tribes or nations which had been destroyed by 
other tribes or nations who reached Palestine or its 
neighborhood before the Israelitish occupation. Cer- 
tain of these are called Rephaim, others not. The par- 
ticulars are as follows, as far as they relate to our pres- 
ent subject : 

1. Emim, Rephaim, succeeded by Moabites (Deut. ii, 
9-11). 

pees succeeded by Edomites (ver. 12, 22). 

8. Zamzummim, elsewhere called Zuzim (Gen. xiv, 
5), Rephaim, succeeded by Ammonites (Deut. ii, 19-21). 

4. Avim, succeeded by Caphtorim, that is, Philis- 
tines (ver. 23). 

5. Anakim, here mentioned as Rephaim (ver. 10, 21), 
still occupying the south of Palestine at the time when 
the Israelites entered it. 

The Avim were probably also a Rephaite nation, 
for as late as David’s time giants were found among 
the Philistines. Elsewhere in Palestine the Israelites 
seem to have found, besides “‘ the three sons of Anak,” 
or the Anakim of Hebron, Og, the king of Bashan, 
who “remained of the remnant of Rephaim”’ (ii, 11), a 
man of gigantic stature. The position of these Re- 
phaim is that of a few powerful chiefs among the Ca- 
naanites and Philistines, representing tribes destroyed 
by Hebrews, the only exceptional case being that of 
the Philistines, if, as we suppose, the Avim were Re- 
phaim, for in that case the former must have first at- 
tacked, but ultimately changing their policy, abstain- 
ed from annihilating the older population. 

At an earlier time we find a very different condition 
of the country. The powerful confederacy of which 
Chedorlaomer was chief, attacked and conquered, be- 
sides the kings of the cities of the plain, the Repha- 
im, Zuzim, Emim, Horim, Amalekites, and Amorites. 
Here the Canaanites occupy a very inferior position 
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in the south and east of Palestine, but one Canaanitish 
nation being mentioned, and besides undoubted Re~ 
phaites, the Horim probably of the same stock, and 
the ancient and pedigreeless nation of Amalek. 

We thus find an indication of an old population of 
Palestine distinct from both Canaanites and Hebrews 
and especially remarkable for their great height. T hat 
they were in race still more remote from their suc- 
cessors than has usually been held, has been argued 
from the Anakim’s being spoken of as ‘‘of the Nephi- 
lim” (Num. xiv, 33), the term applied to the giants be- 
fore the Flood, where it is said ‘‘the Nephilim were in 
the earth in those days” (Gen. vi, 4). On this subject, 
compare Poole, The Genesis of the Earth and of Man, 
2d ed. p. 80-82, 284, 285, where it is maintained that 
the Nephilim were a pre-Adamite race. 

IX. Literature.—Bochart, Phaleg et Canaan, sive 
Geographia Sacra (Cadomi, 1646); Michaelis, Spicile- 
gium Geographie extere Hebreorum (Gotting. 1769, 
1780) ; Forster, Epistole ad J. D. Michaelem (Gotting. 
1772); Volney, Recherches nouvelles (Paris, 1814), ch. 
Xvili; Feldhoff, Volkestafel der Genesis (Elberf. 1837) ; 
Hohlenberg, Comment. de cap. x Geneseos (Hafn. 1828) ; 
Eichhorn, De Cuscheis verisimilia (Amst. 1774); Krebs, 
De divisione Phalegria (Lips. 1750); Nagel, Commenta- 
tio exeget. in Act. xvii, 26 (Altd. 1740); Zacharia, Dis- 
sert. philol. in loc. eund. (Hal. 1754); Schulthess, Das 
Paradies (Ziir. 1816); Kriicke, Erklar. d. Volkestafeln 
in erst B. Moses (Bonn, 1837); Rosenmiiller, Bibl, Al- 
terthumsk. I, i, 221 sq.; Knobel, Die Volkestafel der Ge- 
nesis (Giess. 1850); Miillenhoff, in the Gétting. Anzei- 
gen, 1851, p. 17 sq.; Joseph v. Gorres, Die Japhiden 
und thr Auszug aus Armenien (Regénsb. 1845); Beke, 
| Origines Biblice (Lond. 1834); Forster, Hist. Geogra- 
phy of Arabia (Lond. 1844); Hengstenberg, Egypt and 
the Books of Moses (in Clarke’s Library); Brace, Races 
of the Old World (N. Y.1863). Comp. DispERsion or 
Manxkinp; Division oF THE EArtu; Man. 


Ets-Aboth. See THIck-TREE. 
Ets-Gopher. 
Ets-Hadar. 


Etshmiadzin, a remarkable Armenian convent 
in Erivan, a Transcaucasian province of Russia, and 
about 16 miles west of the town of Erivan. “It is of 
great extent, is surrounded by a wall 30 feet in height, 
and 134 miles in circuit. This wall incloses several 
distinct churches, each of which is presided over by a 
bishop; is cruciform in shape, and is surmounted by a 
kind of cupola crowned by a low spire. For many 
centuries this has been the seat of the Catholics (the 
head or patriarch of the Armenian Church). This 
patriarch presides at the synodical meetings, but can- 
not pass a decree without its having the approval of 
the moderator, an official appointed by the Russian 
emperor, in whose hands the control of the convent 
virtually rests. In the convent library there are 635 
manuscripts, 462 of which are in the Armenian lan- 
guage.””—Chambers, Encycl. s. v. 


Bts-Shemen. 


Ettwein, Jonny, a distinguished divine of the Mo- 
ravian Church, was born June 29, 1721, at Freuden- 
stadt, Wurtemberg. In1754he came to America, where 
for nearly half a century he labored as an evangelist, 
as a member of the executive board, and finally as 
a bishop, to which latter office he was appointed in 
1784. He travelled thousands of miles, often afoot, 
and preached the Gospel in eleven of the original 
thirteen colonies, as also in what is now the State of 
Ohio, to white people, negroes, and Indians. In 1772 
he was the leader of the Christian Indians on their 
exodus from the Susquehanna country in Pennsylva- 
nia to the Tuscarawas in Ohio, exposing himself to 
great hardships and dangers. During the Revolu- 
tionary War he was in frequent intercourse and cor- 
respondence with Washington and several members 


See GoPHER-WooD. 
See GOODLY-TREE. 


See OIL-TREE. 
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of Congress; and when the general hospital of the 
American army was transferred to Bethlehem, Pa., 
he devoted himself with singular disinterestedness to 
the spiritual wants of the sick, in spite of his many 
other duties. ‘To him, too, must be ascribed the honor 
of originating, in 1787, “the Society of the United 
Brethren for Propagating the Gospel among the Hea- 
then,” which still exists, and now has a large funded 
capital, and to which Congress made a grant of sever- 
al townships on the Tuscarawas, in trust for the Chris- 
tian Indians. He died January 2, 1802, (i. de 5S.) 

Etun. See Linen. 

Bubu ‘lus (EtBoudoc, good im counsel), a Christian 
at Rome whose greeting Paul sent to Timothy during 
his last imprisonment (2 Tim. iv, 21),A.D.64. 

Bucharist, one of the names of the Lord’s Supper, 
from eyapuoria, giving of thanks. See Lorv’s SuPPER. 

Euchel, IsAAc BEN ABRAHAM, a Jewish scholar, 
born in 1756, was a distinguished member of the Soci- 
ety for the Promotion of Biblical Literature and Ex- 
egesis, which was formed in the days of Mendelssohn 
(qvv.). He is the author of a very learned treatise on 
the ancient mode of burial among the Jews, [st nach 
jislischen Gesetzen das Uebernachten der Todten wirklich 
verboten? (Breslau, 1797.) He published also a trans- 
lation of the Jewish Prayers, 89 6%3132 M317 
AWAD, or Mose Maimiini’s Mose Nebuchim, with the 
Commentary of Mose Narboni, called 9272733, and 
others (Sulzbach, 1828, 3 vols. 4to); a history of the 
life of Moses Mendelssohn (Berlin, 1798, 8vo; Vienna, 
1812); and as a part of the great Bible work started 


by Mendelssohn, Die Spritche Salomo’s im Original | 


ins Deutsche iibersetzt und hebriiisch commentirt (8vo, 
Berlin, 1789, 1790, and often).—Fiirst, Bibliotheca Ju- 
daica, p. 259, 260; Kitto, Cyclop. of Biblical Literature, 
8. V. 

Euchelaion, the oil of prayer, a ceremony in the 
Greek Church answering to extreme unction in the 
Latin. To such penitents as are conscious of the guilt 
of any ‘‘mortal sin,’’ as adultery, fornication, or pride, 
this sacrament is administered by the bishop or arch- 
bishop, assisted by seven priests, who commences with 
this prayer: ‘‘O Lord, who with the oil of thy mercies 
hast healed the wounds of our souls, do thou sanctify 
this oil, that they who are anointed therewith may be 
freed from their infirmities, and from all corporeal and 
spiritual evils.” The ot of prayer is pure and unmix- 
ed, having in it no other ingredient. A quantity suf- 
ficient to serve for the whole year is consecrated on 
Wednesday in the Holy Week by the archbishop or 
bishop. In the administration, the priest dips some 
cotton at the end of a stick, and thereby anoints the 
penitent in the form of a cross on the forehead, on the 
chin, on each cheek, and on the backs and palms of the 
hands; after which he repeats this prayer: ‘‘ Holy Fa- 
ther, physician of souls and bodies, who hast sent thine 
only Son Jesus Christ, healing infirmities and sins, to 
free us from death, heal this thy servant of corporeal 
and spiritual infirmities, and give him salvation and 
the grace of thy Christ, through the prayers of our 
more than holy lady, the mother of God, the eternal 
virgin, through the assistance of the glorious, celestial, 
and incorporeal persons, through the virtue of thy life- 
giving and holy cross, of the holy and glorious prophet, 
the forerunner, John the Baptist, and the holy and 
glorious apostles.’’—Varrar, Eccles. Dictionary, 8. v.3 
Pinkerton, Present State of the Greek Church, 193. 

Eucherius, bishop of Lyons in the 5th century, 
was born of a noble family at Lyons. He was a sen- 
ator, happily married, and the father of two sons, Ve- 
ranius and Salonius, who at an early age were sent to 
the monastery of Lerins (now St, Honorat) for educa- 
tion. In 422 Eucherius entered the same convent as 
a monk, having obtained the consent of his wife Galla, 
who likewise devoted herself to monastic life. Soon 
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| wrongly attributed to him. 
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after, Eucherius retired into solitude on the island of 
Lero (St. Marguerite). In 434 he was, in consequence 
of the reputation of his great piety, elected bishop of 
Lyons, and, as such, was present at the two synods of 
Orange (441 and 442). He died in 454 (according to 
others, in 450 or 449). He is commemorated as a saint 
on the 16th of November. He was followed on the 
see of Lyons by his son Veranius, while the second, 


| Salonius, became bishop of Geneva. Eucherius wrote, 


about the year 427, Epistola parenetica de contemtu 
mundi et secularis philosophie (edit. bysRosweid, Ant- 
werp, 1621); in 428, Epistola de laude eremi seu vita 
solitaria (edit. by Rhenanus, Basel, 1516, and by Eras- 
mus, Basel, 1520) :—Liber formularum spiritalis intelii- 
gentie :—Institutionum libri II :—Exhortatio ad Mona- 
chos; and several homilies. Several other works are 
It seems that he sympa- 
thized with the Semiarians. A collection of all his 
works was published by Brassicanus (Basel, 1531), in 
the Biblioth. Patr. Max. Lugd. tom. vi and xxvii; and 
in Migne, Patrol. Lat.tom.1. See Herzog, Real-En- 
cyklop. xix, 490. (A.J.S.) 

Euchites. See MessaLrans. 

Buchologion («v7 Adyoc), the common name of 
the liturgical books of the Greek Church, containing 
the services for the sacraments, conferring of orders, 
and other religious offices. There is an edition by 
Goar, entitled Euchologion, sive Rituale Grecorum, com- 
plectens ritus et ordines divine Liturgic, officiorum, sa- 
cramentorum, etc., juxta usum Orientalis ecclesie (Par. 
1647). See Covel, Some Account of the Greek Church 


Holy Eastern Church, pt. i (Lond. 1850), i, 317. 


Eudzemon, Joun ANprReEw, a Greek Jesuit, was 
born at Canea, in Candia, about 1560. He derived his 
descent from the imperial family of the Paleologi; 
went to Italy when very young, and in 1581 entered 
the Society of Jesus. After having taught philosophy 
at Rome and theology at Padua, he was appointed rec- 
tor of the Greek College, which pope Urban VIII had 
just established at Rome. He accompanied, as theo- 
logian, the papal legate, cardinal Barberini, to France, 
and died at Rome in 1625. He wrote a large num- 
ber of controversial works against Casaubon, Bright- 
man, John Barclay, Robert Abbot, and many others. 
Pamphlets against Henry IV and Louis XIII were 
also ascribed to him.—Hoefer, Now. Biogr. Génér. xvi, 
663. (A.J.S.) 

Eudzemonism (Gr. <?dayovia, happiness), a prin- 
ciple in philosophical ethics according to which the at- 
tainment of happiness is represented as the true aim 
of life. Those who hold this view are called Eup#&- 
MONISTS. Opposed to eudeemonism are all those sys- 
tems of ethics which regard not the pleasure of the in- 
dividual, but the recognition of some universal law as 
the higher principle. Eudzmonism lay at the basis 
of the Cyrenaic school founded by Aristippus, and of 
the Epicuyean philosophy (q. v.). It was developed 
to its utmost consequences by Hegesias, who taught 
that if no enjoyments are to be expected by men, death 
is preferable to life. Essentially different from this 
class of Eudmonists is the system of Aristotle, who 
regarded virtue as a spiritual enjoyment, and in this 
sense represented ethics as the doctrine of seeking and 
finding a happy life. This view has found adherents 
among Christian writers on ethics, who define and 
treat ethics as the doctrine of a happy life. Others 
have combined with eudemonism common usefulness, 
moral sentiment, and perfection, and thus have purified 
and ennobled it. Belonging properly to the schools 
of Aristippus and Epicurus are in modern times the 
different systems of sensualism (q. vy.) and material- 
ism (q. v.). In an ennobled form, Eudemonism re- 
appears in some representatives of the Scotch school, 
who, in opposition to the self-love of Hobbes, develop 
the longing for universal happiness as the supreme 
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ethical principle. In direct and keen opposition to 
every form of eudemonism, Kant established the prin- 
ciple of the categorical superlative, according to which 
the good must be done for its own sake, and the mor- 


al law, with the duties emanating from it, can alone 


be made the central principle of ethics, See Kanv. 
Schleiermacher assigned to the idea of the highest 
good the highest position in ethics, and likewise reject- 
ed Eudemonism as a principle. This is now, in gen- 
eral, the attitude of writers on Christian ethics; the 
thirst of man for happiness is not absolutely rejected, 
but it is found unsuited for a fundamental principle, 
which must be sought in a universal divine law, not 


in the natural longings of the individual. See Ern- 
tcs. Herzog, Real-Encyklop.iv, 207. (A. J.8.) 


Budes, Jean, founder of the congregation called 
the Eudists, was born at Rye, Normandy, November 
14,1601, and died at Caen, August 19,1680. At 14 
he commenced his studies under the Jesuits at Caen, 
entered the Congregation of the Oratory in 1623, and 
was ordained priest in 1625. From 1627 to 1632 he 
was engaged in missionary labors among the plague- 
stricken people of Normandy, and in 1642 he became 
superior of the Congregation of the Oratory at Caen. 
Much of his time was spent in missions throughout 
France to reform the clergy. In 1643 he organized a 
new society, which took the name ‘ Endists,” or the 
“ Congregation of Jesus and Mary,”’ and soon had nu- 
merous branches in France. Its members were de- 
voted to the education of young candidates for the 
priesthood, and to ‘‘missions’’ (in the Roman Catholic 
sense) among the clergy. Eudes wrote a number of 
books of devotion. The Eudists were scattered at the 
Revelution, but were revived by the abbé Blanchard 
in 1826. They haye a college, called St. Gabriel’s, in 
the State of Indiana. 

Hudists. See Eupss. 

Budo de Stella. See Eon DE STELLA. 

Budocia, wife of the ME disc II, was 
the daughter of Leontius, an Athenian sophist. She 
was called Athenais, and was carefully instructed by 
her father in Greek letters. She was also noted for per- 
sonal beauty. On the death of her father, the jealousy 
and avarice of her brothers compelled her to go to Con- 
stantinople, where she appealed to Pulcheria, sister of 
Theodosius II, who was so fascinated by her beauty 
and talent that she induced Theodosius to marry her, 
A.D. 421. She was baptized under the name of Eu- 
docia, and long retained great influence with the em- 
peror. In A.D. 438 she made a splendid pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem. Soon after she was charged with aspir- 
ing to the government of the Eastern empire; and 
later, with an intrigue with one Paulinus, a courtier. 
About A.D. 449, ‘‘the emperor, through jealousy, dis- 
missed all her court, and had her exiled to Palestine, 
where she continued to reside after his death, She 
there embraced the opinions of Eutyches, and sup- 
ported by her liberality and influence the monk Theo- 
dosius, who forced himself into the see of Jerusalem, 
after driving away Juyenal, the orthodox bishop, and 
kept it. until he was himself driven away by order of 
the emperor Marcianus. Euthymius, called the Saint, 
by his reasonings brought back Eudocia to the ortho- 
dox faith, after which she spent the remainder of her 
days at Jerusalem, where she died in 460, protesting 
her innocence of the crime with which her husband had 
charged her,’’ Eudocia wrote several works: (1) Pho- 
tius quotes a translation in verse of the first eight 
books of the Old Testament. (2) There is also attribu- 
ted to her a Life of Christ, composed of lines taken from 
Homer, translated into Latin by Eachard, and pub- 
lished under the title of Homerocentra, or Homerici 
Centones (Gr. and Lat. Francof, 1541, 1554; Par. 1578, 
12mo; Lips. 1793, 8vo); an account of the martyr- 
dom of St. Cyprian, Greek and Latin, ed. by Bandini, 
in his Gracw Eccles. vet. Monumenta, i, 130-189.—Hoff- 
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mann, Bibliogr. Lew. ii, 63; Gibbon, Decline and Fall 
ch, xxxii. ‘ 
Budoxia, wife of the emperor Arcadius, was born 
in the year 375, and was married to Arcadius in 395. 
She was the mother of Theodosius II, or the younger. 
Her name is mentioned here on account of her difficul- 
ties with Chrysostom, She used her influence for the 
banishment of Chrysostom, against whom her hatred 
was incited by the unsparing attacks which he made 
against all evil-doers, and especially, it is said, by his 
declaration that she was ‘a new Herodias, thirsting 
after the blood of John.’ She died in 404.—Wetzer 
und Welte, Kirchen-Lexikon, iii, 736; Hoefer, Nouvelle 
Biog. Générale, xiii, 687; Gibbon, Decline and Full of 
the Roman Empire (Harper’s ed.), iii, 343 et sq. 
Budoxians. See Evpoxtvs. 


Budoxius, an Arian, and bishop of Constantinople, 
was born at Arabissus, in Armenia, first mentioned 
as bishop of Germanicia (near Mount Taurus). About 
356 he obtained by artifice the patriarchate of Antioch, 
where he soon came forward as a patron of the Aétians 
(Theodoret, 7. EL. bk. ii, chap. 25, 26). Sozomen says 
that ‘when Eudoxius found himself in possession of 
the Church of Antioch he ventured to uphold the Aé- 
tian heresy openly. He assembled in Antioch all 
those who held the same opinions as himself, among 
whom were Acacius, bishop of Cesarea in Palestine, 
and Uranius, bishop of Tyre, and rejected the terms of 
‘like substance’ and ‘ con-substantial,’ under the pre- 
text that they had been denounced by the Western 
bishops” (H. £. bk. ii, ch. 12), Although he was de- 
posed at the synod of Seleucia, yet he does not appear 
to have ever vacated his see; and on Macedonius be- 
ing ejected from the see of Constantinople, says Soc- 
rates, Eudoxius, who now despised that of Antioch, 
was promoted to the vacant bishopric (7. Z. bk. ii, c. 
xliii). He obtained the see of Constantinople in 309, 
and retained it until his death in 370. Some frag- 
ments remain of a treatise of his De Incarnatione Des 
Verbi.—Hook, Eccl. Biog. v,7; Neander, Ch. Hist. ii, 
403-11; Cave, Hist. Lit. (Geneva, 1720), i, 138. 

Buer’getés (Evepyérnec, a benefactor; see Jose- 
phus, War, iii, 9, 8; Diod. Sic. xi, 26; Xenoph. Anab. 
vii, 6, 38; sometimes Anglicized EVERGETES), a com- 
mon surname and title of honor (comp. Plato, Gorg. p. 
506 ©, and Stallb. ad loc.) in Greek states, conferred 
at Athens by a public vote (Demosth. p. 475), and so 
notorious as to pass into a proverb (Luke xxii, 25). 
It was bestowed by states upon those who had confer- 
red benefits upon them, and was taken by several kings, 
See Protemy ; ANTIOCHUS. 

A king is mentioned by this title in the 2d prologue 
to Ecclesiasticus, wherein the translator states that, 
having gone into Egypt in the 38th year of king Buer- 
getes, and been there some time, he found this book by 
his grandfather (Ey yap rp dy0dw Kai rprakoori éret 
imi rod Buepyérov Bacéwe mapayevnOeic cig AtyuT- 
Toy, kai ovyxpovicac, eipoy ob puKpac Tawetac apo- 
poowoy). There can be no question that a king of 
Egypt is here meant; for, though a king of Syria could 
be intended by this title, Alexander I, Antiochus VII, 
and Demetrius III being shown by their coins to have 
been styled Euergetes, no one of them reigned more 
than a few years. It is more probable, on primd facie 
grounds, that an Egyptian Euergetes is here spoken of, 
if the same discrepancy should not be found. Two of 
the Ptolemies bore this title: Ptolemy III, always 
known as Energetes, who reigned twenty-five years, 
B.C. 247-222, and Ptolemy VII (or IX), Euergetes it, 
more commonly called Physcon, who began to reign 
jointly with his brother Ptolemy VI (or VII), Philome- 
tor, B.C. 170, and became sole king in B.C. 146, dying 
in his fifty-fourth year, reckoned from the former date, 
and the twenty-ninth year of his sole reign, B.C. 117 
(Fynes Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, iii, 382, 883, 386, 399 ; 
Lepsius, Kénigsbuch, Synoptische Tafeln, p. 9). A 
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great difficulty has arisen in the attempt to decide 
which of these kings is intended. Everything hinges 
upon the manner in which the reigns were reckoned. 
There is no satisfactory evidence for supposing that 
Euergetes I counted his regnal years from a time be- 
fore his accession; the evidence of the inscription at 
Adule, that Fynes Clinton adduces in favor of as high 
a date as the 27th year, is wholly inconclusive (p. 382, 
883); besides, the 27th year is far short of the 38th. 
To ascertain the official reckoning of the years of Eu- 
ergetes II, during the latter part of his rule, and thus 
to determine from what date he then counted his reg- 
nal years, we have only to examine the demotic papyri 
of his reign. From these Dr. Young collected a list 
of dates which appeared thirty years ago in his posthu- 
mous Rudiments of an Egyptian Dictionary. These 
dates are year 29, 34, 45, 46, 47 or 43, 52, 53 (p. 27-31). 
It is thus proved incontestably that Physcon counted 
his years from the commencement of his joint reign 


with Philometor, without any separate reckoning from | 
The hieroglyphic | 


his accession as sole king of Egypt. 
inscriptions, as we would expect, follow the same reck- 
oning. Thus one of the Apis tablets gives the dates 
of the 28th, 31st, 51st, and 52d years of this king (Lep- 
sius, The 22d Egyptian Royal Dynasty, transl. by Dr. 
Bell, p. 41). We must not pass by the idea of Jahn 
(Einleitung, ii, 930 sq.), that the 38th year refers to the 
translator’s age instead of a king’s reign. It would be 
better to suppose an wxra, Three seem possible, the 
era of the Seleucide, that of Simon the Maccabee, 
used in Palestine, and the wra of Dionysius used in 
Egypt. The era of the Seleucide began B.C. 312, and 
its 38th year is therefore too early for the reign of 
Euergetes I; the «ra of Simon the Maccabee began 
B.C. 143, or a little later, and its 38th year is too late 
for the reign of Euergetes IT. The wxra of Dionysius 
commenced B.C. 285 (Lepsius, Kénigsbuch, 1. c.), and 
its 38th year was therefore the last of Ptolemy IJ, 
Euergetes I coming to the throne in the next year. 
The construction that does not allow the year of the 
reign of Euergetes to be intended, and thus necessi- 
tates some such explanation, is certainly the more cor- 
rect; but as Dr. Davidson, who has laboriously col- 
lected upon this question much criticism which we 
have shown to be needless, observes, we need not 
here look for correct grammar (Horne’s Introd. 1856, ii, 
1026-1028). With this admission the usual reading 
cannot be doubted, and the date mentioned would be 
B.C. 133. Other evidence for the time of the compo- 
sition of Ecclesiasticus, which, of course, can be ap- 
proximatively inferred from that of the translation, is 
rather in favor of the second than the first Euergetes. 
—Kitto,s.v. See EcciEsrasticus; Jesus, Son or 
SIRACH. 

Bugeniocus, a Greek theologian, lived in the first 
half of the 15th century. He began public life as an 
instructor in rhetoric, but his learning and eloquence 
soon procured him the first positions in the Church, 
and towards 1436 he was made archbishop of Ephesus. 
Two years later he accompanied the emperor (John 
Paleologus) to the Council of Florence. Here he not 
only represented his own diocese, but acted also for the 
patriarchs of Antioch and of Jerusalem. A zealous 
defender of the Greek Church and adversary of the 
Roman, Eugenicus was the only one who, at the close 
of the council, refused to recognise the pretensions of 
the pope and to sign the acts of the council. On his 
return to Constantinople the people received him with 
great enthusiasm. Even upon his death-bed in 1447, 
he solemnly adjured George the Scholastic to continue 
the strife against the Latins. The numerous writ- 
ings of Eugenicus are of a polemical nature, directed 
against the Latin Church and those prelates of the 
Greek Church who were favorable to the former. 
Many have never been published, but they are record- 
ed by Fabricius. We make mention here only of 
his printed works: Letter to the Emperor Paleologus, 
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in which he advises the Greeks against the Council of 
Florence, and exposes the intrigues of the Latinists. 
This letter has been translated into Latin, with a reply 


by Joseph of Methone, in Labbe, Concilia, xili, 677. 


An encyclical letter upon the same subject in Labbe, 
Concilia, xiii, 714; A Treatise on Liturgical Topics; 
A Profession of Faith, a fragment of which is given 
by Allatius, De Consensu, iii, 3.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Gen. xvi, 706; Fabricius, Bibliotheca Greca, xi, 610; 
Oudin, Script. Eccles. iii, 2343. 

Bugenios Bulgaris. See Bunearis. 


Eugenius I, Pope, a son of the Roman Rufinianus, 
was elected by the Romans Sept. 8, 654, as successor to 
Martin I, who had been sent into banishment to the 
Thracian Chersonesus by order of the emperor Con- 
stans II, who favored the schism of the Monothelites. 
Martin dying in the following year, Eugenius con- 
tinued in dispute with the court of Constantinople till 
he died, June 1, 657, and was succeeded by Vitalianus. 
In order to establish peace with the Greeks, his legates 
made an arrangement with Peter, the Monothelite pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, that instead of one or two 
wills in Christ three should be assumed—one substan- 
tial, the two others natural.—Bower, History of the 
Popes, iii, 70. 

II, Pope, a native of Rome, succeeded Paschal I Feb. 
14, 824, in the midst of great disorder, which occurred 
at Rome, owing to the corrupt state of society and mal- 
administration of that city. To reform these, the em- 
peror Louis the Good sent his son Lotharius to Rome, 
who corrected many abuses, which, by the account of 
Eginhardt and other chroniclers, had grown to an 
enormous extent. He confirmed the right of electing 
the pope to the clergy and people of Rome; and the 
Council of Rome, which he conyoked on Nov. 1, 826, 
issued many beneficent decrees for the restoration of 
Church discipline, for the establishment of schools, and 
against the ae occupations of clergymen. He 
died Aug. 827. rzog, Real-Encyklopddie, iv, 214; 
Bower, History of the Popes, iv, 205. 

III, Pope. He was a monk of Citeaux, disciple 
and friend of St. Bernard, and afterwards abbot of St. 
Anastasius. He was elected to the pontifical chair of 
Rome Feb. 27,1145. He appears to have been a very 
sincere disciple of Bernard, and anxious, like him, to 
reform the manners of the clergy and consolidate the 
papal power. Through the greater part of his pon- 
tificate, owing to the turbulence of the Roman people 
[see ARNOLD OF BrescrA], he was unable to reside 
in the city. This circumstance, however, did not hin- 
der his being acknowledged as pope, or his exercising 
the functions of his office. During his reign the sec- 
ond crusade, under the preaching of St. Bernard, was 
undertaken. See Crusapers. Shortly after its mor- 
tifying failure the pontiff died at Tivoli, July 8, 1153. 
See Neander, Bernard und s. Zeit. 190-296 ; Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop. iv, 214. 

IV, Pope, Gabriele Condolmiere, a native of Venice, 
succeeded Martin V as pope March 3, 1431. At the 
early age of twenty-four he was made by pope Gregory 
XII, with whom he was related, bishop of Siena, and 
soon after (1408) cardinal. ‘‘ His was a most stormy 
pontificate. He drove away the powerful family of 
Colonna, including the nephews of the late pope, from 
Rome, charging them with having enriched them- 
selves at the expense of the papal treasury. He after- 
wards made war against the various lords of Romagna, 
who were supported by the Visconti of Milan. But 
the greatest annoyance to Eugenius proceeded from 
the Council of Basle, which had been convoked by his 
predecessor, and which protracted its sittings year af- 
ter year, broaching doctrines very unfavorable to the 
papal supremacy. See Bastu, Councrt or. Eugeni- 
us, who had been obliged to escape from Rome in dis- 
guise on account of a popular revolt, and had taken 
up his residence at Bologna in 1437, issued a bull dis- 
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solving the council, recalling his nuncio who presided 
at it, and convoking another council at Ferrara, See 
Ferrara. Most of the fathers assembled at Basle re- 
fused to submit, and summoned the pope himself to 
appear before them, to answer the charge of simony, 
schism, and others, and after a time proceeded against 
him as contumacious, and deposed him. Eugenius 
meanwhile had opened in person his new council at 
Ferrara in February, 1438, in which, after annulling 
all the obnoxious decrees of the Council of Basle, he 
launched a bull of excommunication against the bish- 
ops who remained in that assembly, which he charac- 
terized as a ‘satanic conclave, which was spreading 
the abomination of desolation into the bosom of the 
Church.’ The Catholic world was divided between 
the two councils; that of Basle proceeded to elect a 
new pope in the person of Amadeus VIII of Savoy, 
who assumed the name of Felix V, and was solemnly 
crowned at Basle. Eugenius encouraged the Hunga- 
rians and Poles to break the peace they had solemnly 
sworn with the Turks, under pretence that their oaths 
were not valid without the sanction of the pope; he 
»even sent cardinal Julian as his nuncio to attend the 
Christian army. The result was the battle of Varna, 
1444, in which the Christians were completely defeat- 
ed, and king Ladislaus of Poland and cardinal Julian 
lost their lives. Eugenius died at Rome Feb. 23, 1447. 
He left the Church in a state of schism between him 
and his competitor Felix, his own states a prey to war, 
and all Christendom alarmed at the progress of the 
Turkish arms’ (English Cyclopedia). See Bower, 
History of the Popes, vii, 238. 


Bugippius, or Bugyppius, a learned monk, who 


sixth century. 
ant of an Italian family, and was at first monk in the 
monastery of St. Severin (q. v.) at Fariana, in Noricum 
(near the present Péchlarn, in Austria), subsequently 
in the monastery of Castrum Lucullanum (mow Cas- 
tello del Novo, belonging to the city of Naples). He 
is sometimes called “‘ abbot,”’ but it is doubtful wheth- 
er he was, in the later years of his life, abbot of Lu- 
cullanum, or whether the name was only given him as 
an honorary title. He is the author of a life of his 
teacher, St. Severinus (Vita St. Severini, publ. by Ca- 
nisius, Antig. Lect. t.vi, in Acta Sanctorum, Jan. 8; and 
by Welser, Augsb. 1594), which is a very important 
contribution to the Church history of Germany. He 
also compiled a collection of Thoughts and Sentences 
from the works of St. Augustine (Thesaurus Augustin- 
zaneus (Basle, 1542; Venice, 1543), which was dedica- 
ted to the Roman virgin Proba. The author of the 
second work was formerly believed by some writers to 
be a different person from the author of the life of St. 


Severin, but this opinion has now been generally aban- | 
doned. Among the letters of Fulgentius (q. v.) of | 


Ruspe, there is one addressed to Eugippius ; a letter 
of Eugippius to Fulgentius is lost. Eugippius was 
also in literary connection with Dionysius Exiguus. 
There is a monastic rule which is ascribed to Eugip- 
pius, but it was early superseded by that of St. Bene- 
dict.—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. iv,217. (A.J.S.) 


Huhemerus, a Greek historian, philosopher, and 
traveller, lived about the year B.C. 300. It is not ex- 
actly known whether he was born at Messina (in Sici- 
ly), at Tegea (in the Peloponnesus), on the isle of Cos, or 
at Agrigentum. He belonged to the Cyrenaic school, 
well known for its scepticism in religious matters. 
As bold as the other philosophers of this school, and 
more systematic, Euhemerus proposed a general inter- 
pretation of the myths, which has been justly com- 
pared with modern German Rationalism. An exposi- 
tion of his doctrine is given by Diodorus Siculus. 
“Euhemerus,”’ he says, “friend of Cassander (king 
of Macedonia B.C. 320-296), was intrusted by this 
prince with certain missions to some of the Southern 
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countries, On his way he passed in the Indian Ocean 
a group of isles, of which the largest was called Pan- 
chaia. The Pancheans were distinguished for their 
piety, and honored the gods by sacrifice and offerings 
of gold and silver.” They worshipped Jupiter, and 
such other gods as we meet with in Grecian mytholo- 
gy ; but all these gods were really men distinguished 
for great actions, and deified on account of them. On 
his return from the voyage Euhemerus wrote a Sacred 
History (lepd avaypagpn), in about nine books, in which 
he showed, according to Lactantius and Arnobius, that 
these gods were but men (Lactantius, De Falsa Relig- 
tone, i, 11), A Latin translation was made by the poet 
Ennius. Of this translation only ninety-five lines now 
remain (Amsterdam, 1707). This work contains the 
history of the gods of the Panchwxans, of the people 
and their manners, Euhemerus himself leaning in fact 
to the doctrines of the Panchzeans. The form in which 
he presented his system was not entirely new, for Pla- 
to had adopted a similar course in his Republic; the 
germ of the system itself is to be found in some pas- 
sages of Herodotus and Thucydides. The originality 
of Euhemerus consists in exaggerating, and in carry- 
ing out even to absurdity, the idea that Mythology 
contains certain historical elements. In effect, he re- 
solved all mythology into history, maintaining that 
the gods ‘‘ were originally illustrious kings, deified af- 
ter death either by the spontaneous reverence of the 
people or by the cunning of the rulers.’’ But mytholo- 
gy contains, aside from this, so much that bears on as- 
tronomy, the physical sciences, metaphysics, and, most 
of all, so much of fiction, that it is next to impossible — 
to determine what in this confusion is truly historical. 


PARA rise cléae of the Eith and the becinnine of the | Some historians, like Diodorus Siculus, who have at- 
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He seems to have been the descend- | 


tempted to interpret mythology after the plan of Eu- 
hemerus, have succeeded only in substituting prosaic 
fiction for the imaginative popular legends. The pa- 
gan writers generally treat Euhemerus with severity. 
After the origin of Christianity, the views of Euheme- 
rus, as containing the satires of a pagan on pagan re- 
ligions, were made great use of in argument by the 
Church fathers against paganism, with some exagger- 
ations, perhaps, of the doctrines of Euhemerus. Ter- 
tullian, Clement of Alexandria, Minucius Felix, Cyp- 
rian, Lactantius, Chrysostom, in arguing against pa- 
ganism, adopt the view of Euhemerus, that the wor- 
ship of great men was the original source of all idola- 
try, and gave birth to all the pagan divinities. In 
1641, Vossius, following an idea of Tertullian, sought 
to show that the gods of paganism were the patriarchs 
of the O.T.: Serapis was Joseph; Janus, Noah; Mi- 
nerva, Naomi, etc. Huet, bishop of Avranches, dis- 
covered Moses in Osiris and Bacchus, as well as in 
many other pagan divinities. [Huhemerism, as a meth- 
od of interpreting the ancient mythology, was sup- 
planted by the symbolism of Kreuzer, a system infi- 
nitely superior to the other two above mentioned, but 
still containing much that is illusory and erroneous.— 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biogr. Générale, xvi, 828; Donaldson, 
History of Christian Literature and™Doctrine (see In- 
dex); Gerlach, Historische Studien (Hamb. 1841, 8vo) ; 
Lecky, History of Rationalism, i, 327; Brucker, Hist. 
Crit. Philosophie, i, 604 sq.; Clinton, Faste Hellenict 
(Oxon. 1830), ii, 481; Meiners, Hist. Doct. apud Gre- 
cos, ii, 664 sq.; Fabricius, Bibliotheca Greca, iii, 616; 
Hoffman, Bibliographisches Leaikon, i, 65; Milman, 
History of Christianity (New York, 1866), i, 49, note. 
See MyTHoLoey. 

Bulalia, a saint of the Church of Rome, was born 
at Merida, Spain, in 290. She was the descendant of 
a noble Christian family. When the general perse- 
cution of Christians began under Maximian, Eulalia, 
contrary to the directions given by the Church, yvolun- 
tarily sought martyrdom by presenting herself to the 
prefect of Lusitania, remonstrating with him against 
i@platry and the persecution of Christianity, and by 
a insulting him (spitting in his face, etc.). 
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She was consequently burned alive Dec. 10 (or 12), 308 
(or 304), Her relics were preserved at Merida, and 
many miracles were ascribed to them at the time of the 
invasion of the Goths and Vandals. Barcelona also 
claims the possession of the relics of St. Eulalia, and 
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the legend of this saint is so much like that of Eulalia | 


of Merida that it is generally believed that the two are 


only one person, and that, as is common in the Church | 


of Rome, the same relics are claimed by two cities.— 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gener. xvi, 708. (A. J.S.) 

Eulalius, anti-Pope, lived in the first part of the 
fifth century, Created arch-cardinal by Innocent I, 
he was, after the death of pope Zosimus, near the close 
of the year 418, through the influence of Symmachus, 
elected pope in opposition to Boniface I, who had been 
elected by a legal majority. For several months he 
contended against Boniface, but finally the emperor 
Honorius decided in favor of Boniface, being persuaded 
that Eulalius had been illegally elected, and gave or- 
ders to Symmachus, the governor of the city of Rome, 
to drive Eulalius from the city, and to put Boniface in 
possession of the see. Eulalius thereupon left Rome, 
and became bishop of Nepi. After the death of Boni- 
face, at the election of Celestine I, the friends of Eula- 
lius offered to contend again in his favor, but he 
promptly declined the papal dignity Bower, History 
of the Popes, i, 358 sq.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gen. xvi, 
709; Wetzer und Welte, Kirchen-Lez. iii, 750; Jaffe, 
Regesta Pontificum Romanorum. (J. H.W.) 


Bulogia (ev\oyia). (.) A term used in reference | 


to the consecrated bread of the Eucharist. In the 
early Church, at the end of mass, the loaves offered 
by the faithful (mot consecrated) were blessed by the 
- celebrant, and distributed as a sign of communion, as 


they now are in the Greek Church, to those who had | 


not communed, and formerly to catechumens who 
were not admissible. They were called eulogies or 
antidora, compensations, by the Council of Antioch in 
341. 

(.) Eidoyia was one of the early titles of the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, and appears to have been 
taken from the language of Paul when he says, ‘‘ The 
cup of blessing which we bless”—r0 zornptoy rij¢e eb- 
oyiac. Down to the time of Cyril and Chrysostom, 
evoyia is used synonymously with evyapioria, but 
after the fifth century the term was appropriated to the 
bread set apart from the oblations for the poor and the 
clergy. To this custom we may refer the origin of 
private masses, and of communion in one kind, 

(3.) The practice of giving the ewlogia also tends to 
explain the custom of non-communication which sprang 
up in the Church about the same time. The faithful 
who did not communicate retired from the assembly 
before the celebration of the Lord’s Supper began, but 
not without receiving the benediction of the minister. 
The jfideles were soon divided into two classes—commu- 
nicantes and non-communicantes—of which the Church 
knew nothing in earlier ages, The Council of Nantes, 
about A.D, 890, ordered the presbyters to keep some 
portions of the oblations in a proper vessel, so that 
those persons who were not prepared to communicate 
might, on every festival and Lord’s day, receive some 
of the ewlogia, previously blessed with a proper bene- 
diction. Bingham, Orig. Eccl. bk. x, ch. ii, $16; bk. 
xv, ch. iv, § 3; Riddle, Christ. Antiquities, p. 545, 578. 

Bulogius, patriarch of Alexandria from 581 to 608. 
Pope Gregory I makes particular mention of him as a 
successful polemic against the Nestorians, Severians, 
Theodosians, Cainites, Acephalians, and Agnoete. 
Photius preserves numerous fragments of his writings. 
He died in 608.—Wetzer und Welte, Kirchen-Lez. iii, 
753, 754; Fabricius, Bibl. Greca, (ed. Harles), x, 753. 

Eulogius or Corpoya was in 859 elected arch- 
bishop of Toledo, but, by the opposition of the Moors, 
he was not permitted to enter upon the duties of aj 
office. He was a learned and brave defender 
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Christianity against Mohammedanism, and sealed his 
love for the cause by his own blood, being behead- 
ed by the Moors, March 11, 859, for the assistance 
which he had rendered a young girl who had been 
converted and by him baptized in the Christian faith. 
His writings are: Memoriale Sanctorum sive libri wt 
de Martyribus Cordubensibus, a work in which the glory 
of the Spanish martyrs of his times is recorded :—Ez- 
hortatio ad martyrium sive documentum martyriale ad 
Floram et Mariam virgines confessores :—A pologeticus 
pro martyribus adversus calumniatores, in which he de- 
nies the assertion that the Christians desired martyr- 
dom. He also wrote letters to the bishop Wilifindus 
of Pampeluna, his friend Alvarus, and others. His 
remains are to be found in Schott, Hispania Illustrata, 
vol. iv; in the Bibliotheca Patrum, xv, 242; also in 
Migne, Patrol. Lat. tom. cxv. <A biography of Eulo- 
gius, written by his friend Alvarus, is also in Migne, 


| t. exv.—Ceillier, Hist. des Aut. Sac. et Eccl. xix, 64; 


Wetzer u. Welte, Kirchen-Lez. iii, 754, 755; Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Gén. xvi, 719; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. iv, 
220; Fabricius, Bibliotheca Greca, iv, 257 ; Clarke, Sa- 
cred Literature, vol. ii. 

Eulogy. See FuNERAL. 

Bu’natan (Evvardy v. r.’EXvadsay, Vulg. Enna- 
gam), given (1 Esd. viii, 44, where it is perhaps but an 
original misprint for Ennatan) as the name of one of 
the principal men directed by Ezra to procure priests 
for the returning party of exiles; apparently a corrup- 
tion for the second ELNATHAN (q. v.) of the Heb. text 


| (Ezra, viii, 16), 


Buni’cé (Evvixn, good victory, originally the name 
of one of the Nereids), the mother of Timothy, and the 
wife of a Greek; spoken of (2 Tim. i, 5) as possessing 
unfeigned faith, and described in Acts xvi, 1 as a be- 
lieving Jewess (yur) “Iovdaia musTH). A.D. ante 47. 
See TrmoTxHy. 

Eu’menés (Eiévye, well-disposed) 11, king of 
Pergamus, and son of Attalus I. His accession to the 
throne is fixed by the death of his predecessor to B.C. 
197 (Clinton, F. H. iii, 403). He inherited from his 
father the friendship and alliance of the Romans, and 
when peace was made in B.C. 196 with Philip V, king 
of Macedonia, he was presented with the towns of 
Oreus and Eretria in Eubeea (Livy, xxxiii, 34). In 
B.C. 191 Eumenes and the Romans engaged the fleet 
of Antiochus (Livy, xxxvi, 43-45), and, seeing more 
than ever the policy of adhering to the Romans, he, in 
the following year, rendered them valuable assistance 
at the battle of Magnesia, commanding his own troops 
in person (Livy, xxxvii, 39-44; Justin, xxxi, 8; Ap- 
pian, Syr. 34). As soon as peace was concluded, B.C. 
188, Eumenes set out for Rome to ask some rewards 
for his services. The senate were pleased with the 
modesty of his behavior, and conferred upon him the 
Thracian Chersonese, Lysimachia, both Phrygias, Mys- 
ia, Lycaonia, Lydia, and Ionia, with some exceptions. 
One province only would have much enlarged his do- 
minions, but by this large addition to his territory he 
found himself one of the most powerful of monarchs 
(Livy, xxxvii, 56; xxxviii, 39; Polyb. xxii, 27; Ap- 
pian, Syr. 44). About the same time he married the 
daughter of Ariarathes IV, king of Cappadocia (Livy, 
Xxxvili, 39). Eumenes continued in good fayor with 
the Romans for several years, and repeatedly sent em- 
bassies to them. In B.C. 172 he again visited Rome, 
and in returning nearly lost his life through the treach- 
ery of Perseus, king of Macedonia (Livy, xlii, 11-16). 
In B.C, 169 Eumenes is said to have had secret corre- 
spondence with Perseus, by which act he lost the favor 
of the Romans (Polyb. Frag. Vat. xxix, Didot ed. p. 
39, 40), and two years after he was forbidden to enter 
Rome (Livy, Epit. xlvi). The latter part of his reign 
was disturbed by frequent wars with Prusias, king of 
Bithynia. The Romans favorably received his brother 
Attalus, apparently for the purpose of exciting him 
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against Eumenes, who had sent him to Rome. Atta- 
lus, however, was induced, through the entreaties of a 
physician named Stratius, to abandon any such ideas. 
Eumenes thus managed to keep on friendly terms with 
his brother and the Romans till his death (Livy, xlv, 
19,20; Polyb. xxx, 1-3; xxxi, 9; xxxii, 5). The 
exact date of his death is not mentioned by any writer, 
but it must have taken place in B.C. 159 (Clinton, 7’. 
HT. iii, 406), Eumenes II much improved the city of 
Pergamus by erecting magnificent temples and other 
public buildings. His greatest act was the foundation 
of a splendid library, which rose to be a rival in extent 
and value even to that of Alexandria (Strabo, xiii, 4, 
Didot ed. p. 533; Pliny, xxii, 11 (see Smith, Dict. of 
Class. Biog. s. v.).—Kitto, s.v. See PERGAMUS. 

The large accession of territory which was granted 
to Eumenes from the former dominions of Antiochus 
is mentioned 1 Mace. viii, 8, but the present reading 
of the Greek and Latin texts offers insuperable diffi- 
culties. ‘‘The Romans gave him,”’ it is said, ‘‘the 
country of India and Media, and Lydia, and parts of 
his (Antiochus’s) fairest countries (avd TWy KaAX. Xw- 
o®y avrov).” This is particularly out of the ques- 
tion, for neither India nor Media ever belonged to An- 
tiochus or the Romans. Various conjectures haye 
been proposed to remove these obvious errors; but, 
though it may reasonably be allowed that I/ysia may 
have stood originally for Media ("072 for "772, Micha- 
elis), it is not equally easy to explain the origin of yw- 
oay riv Ivdujy. Grotius, without any MS. author- 
ity, conjectured Jonia to be meant, which agrees with 
the account of Livy (xxxvii, 55). It is possible that 
"Ivduchy may have been substituted for ‘Iwyuchy after 
MnSiav was already established in the text. Other 
explanations are given by Grimm, Exeg. Handb. ad 
loc. ; Wernsdorf, De fide Libr. Macc. p. 50 sq., but they 
have less plausibility. Josephus states the matter but 
summarily (Ant. xi, 10, 6).—Smith, s. v. 


Eunomians, a sect of Arians, so called after their 
founder, Eunomius. See EuNomtius. 


Hunomius, a bishop and founder of a sect of Ari- 
ans. He was born in the village of Dacora, in Cappa- 
docia, and is described by his admirer, Philostorgius, 
as ugly in appearance, and somewhat stammering. 
He was educated by his father until, under the advice 
of the Arian bishop Secundus, of Antioch, he went 
to Alexandria, where he became the disciple, associ- 
ate, and notary of Aétius (q. v.), the head of the Ano- 
means. Ona journey which he undertook to visit the 
emperor, he was seized by the Semiarians and sent to 
Phrygia; but in 360, his friend Eudoxius, formerly 
bishop of Antioch, but who had recently been called to 
Constantinople, procured for him the see of Cyzicum. 
There he proclaimed his views, first cautiously and 
moderately, but soon openly and unreservedly. The 
people of Cyzicum loudly complained of him, and, 
though he defended himself at Constantinople with 
great eloquence, he was abandoned by Eudoxius, who 
prevailed upon him to resign, since he was unwilling 
to subscribe the formula of Ariminum, or approve the 
deposition of Aétius. After this time Eunomius acted 
as the acknowledged head of the party. Under Juli- 
an, who recalled all the exiled bishops, Eunomius was 
with Aétius in Constantinople, disseminating their 
views, collecting adherents, and consecrating bishops, 
who settled in many regions of Asia Minor, Syria, and 
Egypt. Being suspected of intimate relations with 
Procopius, a rebel against the authority of emperor 
Valens, he was twice exiled, but each time soon re- 
called. In 383 the emperor Theodosius demanded 
from all the prominent men of the several religious 


parties an explanation of their theological views, re- | 


jected the profession of faith made by Eunomuus, had 


him ‘arrested at Chalcedon and exiled to Halmyris, in ; 


Meesia, and from there to Caesarea, in Cappadocia. 


From there, when his longer stay was not tolerated, | 
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eye to his native place, where he died about 
oO . 

Eunomius wrote a commentary on the Epistle to 
the Romans, and a number of letters, which were 
known to Photius. Both the commentary and the 
letters are lost. His first defence (ao\oynrixde), 
which was written either in 360 or (according to Rett- 
berg) in 3865, called forth a long reply from Basil. 
From several manuscripts of the latter, the text of this 
work of Kunomius has been restored. Itis partly giv- 
en by Cave (Hist. Liter. Geney. 1720, i, 139), and com- 
pletely by Fabricius (Biblioth. Greca, viii), Canisius 
(Lect. Antig. i), and Thilo (Biblioth. dogmat. ii), A 
second defence (vio azo\oyiac a7ro\oyia, as Gregory 
calls it) elicited in reply the twelve orations of Greg- 
ory of Nyssa. The fragments of Eunomius contained 
in the work of Gregory have been collected by Rett- 
berg (Marcelliana, p. 125). His profession of faith 
(€xPeote THE wicTEwc), Which Eunomius in 383 present- 
ed to the emperor Theodosius, has been published by 
Valesius (notes to Socrates, v, 10), Fabricius (/. c.), 
Cave (U. c.), and Rettberg (AZarcelliana, p. 149). 

Eunomius was one of the prominent leaders of the 
Arians. He was capable, keen, undaunted, and full 
of contempt for his opponents. He had a keener dia- 
lectic faculty than Arius, and anticipated Des Cartes 
in making clearness the test of truth. ‘“ An opponent 
of whatever was inconceivable and transcendental, he 
pursued knowledge in a one-sided direction, not deeply 
speculative, but proceeding from an empirical under- 
standing to make everything clear, which was his prin- 
cipal aim. In short, he advocated an intelligent su- 
pranaturalism, in which a rationalistic tendency was 
concealed, similar to what we find in Socinus” (Nean- 
der, Hist. of Dogmas, ed. Ryland, i, 264). The follow- 
ing account of the confession of faith of the Eunomians 
is given by Cave (vol. i, p. 140), from a manuscript in 
archbishop Tennison’s library: ‘There is one God, 
uncreated and without beginning, who has nothing ex- 
isting before him, for nothing can exist before what is 
uncreate; nor with him, for what is uncreate must be 
one; nor in him, for God is a simple and uncompound- 
ed Being. This one simple and eternal Being is God, 
the Creator and Ordainer of all things. For God cre- 
ted, begot, and made the Son only, by his direct opera- 
ation and power, before all things, and every other 
creature; not producing, however, any being like him- 
self, or imparting any of his own proper substance to 
his Son; for God is immortal, uniform, and indivisi- 
ble, and therefore cannot communicate any part of his 
own proper substance to another. He alone is unbe- 
gotten, and it is impossible that any other being should 
be formed of an unbegotten substance. He did not 
use his own substance in begetting his Son, but his 
will only; nor did he beget him in the likeness of his 
substance, but according to his own good pleasure. 
He then created the Holy Spirit, the first and greatest 
of all spirits, by his own power and operation mediate- 
ly, yet by the immediate power and operation of the 
Son. After the Holy Spirit, he created all other things 
in heaven and in earth, visible and invisible, corporeal 
and incorporeal, mediately by himself, by the power 
and operation of his Son.” , 

The adherents of Eunomius, who were very numer- 


| ous, were, together with those of Aétius, condemned 


as heretics by the second (cumenical Council. Af 
ter the death of Eunomius, the Eunomians fully separ- 
ated from the communion of the predominant Church, 
Some factions called themselves after prominent teach- 
ers, as Eutychius, Theophronius. The Chureh gave 
them a number of nicknames, as dvoPdorat, spadones. 
They baptized, not upon the Trinity, but upon the 
death of Christ. They did not exist long as a sect, 
but soon died out, in consequence ef internal dissen- 
sions and numerous secessions to the dominant Church, 
—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. iv, 220; Mosheim, Ch, Hist. 
i, 248, 301, Tillemont ; Dorner, Lehre Christi, i, 815 


* 
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(Edinb. transl., div. i, vol. ii, p. 243); Neander, Church 
Hist. ii, 319-425; Clarke, Sacred Liter. i, 318; Schaff, 
Church History, iii, § 121. (A.J. 8.) 


Bunuch (edvovxoc) has, in its literal (Greek) sense, 
the harmless meaning of ‘‘ bed-keeper,” i. e. one who 
has the charge of beds and bed-chambers ; but as only 
persons deprived of their virility have, from the most 
ancient times, been employed in Oriental harems, and 
as such persons are employed almost exclusively in 
this kind of service, the word ‘‘ bed-keeper’’ became 
synonymous with “‘castratus.”” Castration, according 
to Josephus (Ant. iv, 8, 40), was not practised by the 
Jews upon either men or animals (see Bras); yet 
the custom is frequently referred to in the Bible by 
the Hebrew term 0770 (saris’, Sept. evvovyoc; Vulg. 
spado; A. V. “‘eunuch,”’ “ officer,’’ and ‘‘ chamber- 
lain,” apparently as though the word intended a class 
of attendants who were not always mutilated), which 
(from the Arabic root saras, to be impotent ad Venerem) 
clearly implies the incapacity which mutilation in- 
volves (Isa. lvi, 3; Sirach xx, 20 [21]), and perhaps 
includes all the classes mentioned in Matt. xix, 12, not 
signifying, as the Greek elvovxoc, an office merely. 
The law, Deut. xxiii, 1 (comp. Ley. xxii, 24), is repug- 
nant to thus treating any Israelite ; and Samuel, when 
describing the arbitrary power of the future king 
Sam. viii, 15, marg.), mentions “his eunuchs,” but 
does not say that he would make ‘‘ their sons’ such. 
This, if we compare 2 Kings xx, 18; Isa. xxxix, 7, 
possibly implies that these persons would be foreign- 
ers. It was a barbarous custom of the East thus to 
treat captives (Herod. iii, 49; vi, 32), not only of ten- 
der age (when a non-development of beard, and femi- 
nine mould of limbs and modulation of voice ensues), 
but, it would seem, when past puberty, which there 
occurs at an early age. Physiological considerations 
lead to the supposition that in the latter case a rem- 
nant of animal feeling is left, which may explain 
Ecclus. xx, 4; xxy, 20 (comp. Juy. vi, 366, and Mart. 
vi, 67; Philostr. Apoll. Tyan. i, 37; Ter. Eun. iv, 3, 24), 
where a sexual function, though fruitless, is implied. 
Busbeeq (Zp. iii, 122, Oxf. 1660) seems to ascribe the 
absence or presence of this to the total or partial char- 
acter of the mutilation; but modern surgery would 
rather assign the earlier or later period of the opera- 
tion as the real explanation. (Comp. Juv. xii, 35; 
Philo, Opp. ii, 264; Mishna, Yebaim, viii, 2; Deut. xxiii, 
2; see Gesenius, Thes. p. 338; Paul. gin. vi, 68; 
Fischer, Proluss. p. 497; Pierer, Medic. Realw. I, ii, 63.) 
It is total among modern Turks (Tournefort, ii, 8, 9, 
10, ed. Par. 1717, taille & fleur de ventre); a precaution 
arising from mixed ignorance and jealousy. The ‘ of- 
ficer” Potiphar (Gen. xxxvii, 36; xxxix, 1,marg. ‘‘eu- 
nuch”) was an Egyptian, was married, and was the 
‘captain of the guard.” The Jewish tradition is that 
Joseph was made a eunuch on his first introduction to 
Egypt; and yet the accusation of Potiphar’s wife, his 
marriage and the birth of his children, are related sub- 
sequently without any explanation, (See Targum 
Pseudojon. on Gen, xxxix, 1; xi, 50; and the details 
given at xxxix,13.) On the Assyrian monuments a 
eunueh often appears, sometimes armed and in a war- 
like capacity, or as a scribe, noting the number of 
heads and amount of spoil, as receiving the prisoners, 
and even as officiating in religious ceremonies (Lay- 
ard, Nineveh, ii, 824-6, 334.) A bloated beardless face 
and double chin is there their conventional type. See 
Artire. Chardin (Voyages en Perse, ii, 283, ed. Amst. 
1711) speaks of eunuchs having a harem of their own. 
If Potiphar had become such by operation for disease, 
by accident, or even by malice, such a marriage seems, 
therefore, according to Eastern notions, supposable. 
(See Grotius on Deut. xxiii, 1; comp. Burckhardt, 
Trav. in Arab. i, 290.) Nor is it wholly repugnant to 
that barbarous social standard to think that the pros- 
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induce parents to thus treat their children at a later 
age, if they showed an aptness for such preferment. 
The characteristics as regards beard, voice, etc., might 
then perhaps be modified, or might gradually follow. 
The Poti-pherah of Gen. xli, 50, whose daughter Joseph 
married, was ‘‘priest of On,” and no doubt a different 
person. (See Delphini, Zunuchi conjugium, Hal. 1680.) 

The origination of the practice is ascribed to Semi- 
ramis (Amm. Marcell. xiv, 6), and is no doubt as early, 
or nearly so, as Eastern despotism itself. Their inca- 
pacity, as in the case of mutes, is the ground of reli- 
ance upon them (Clarke’s Travels, pt. ii, § 1,13; Bus- 
becq, Ep. i, 33). By reason of the mysterious distance 
at which the sovereign sought to keep his subjects 
(Herod. i, 99; comp. Esth. iv, 11), and of the malig- 
nant jealousy fostered by the debased relation of the 
sexes, such wretches, detached from social interests 
and hopes of issue (especially when, as commonly, and 
as amongst the Jews, foreigners), the natural slaves 
of either sex (Esth. iv. 5), and having no prospect in 
rebellion save the change of masters, were the fittest 
props of a government resting on a servile relation, 
the most complete organs of its despotism or its lust, 
the surest (but see Esth. ii, 21) guardians (Xenoph. 
Cyrop. vii, 5, § 15; Herod. viii, 105) of the monarch’s 
person, and the sole confidential witnesses of his un- 
guarded or undignified moments. Hence they have 
in all ages frequently risen to high offices of trust. 
Thus the “ chief” of the cup-bearers (q. v.) and of the 
cooks of Pharaoh were eunuchs, as being near his per- 
son, though their inferior agents need not have been 
so (Gen. xl, 1). (Wilkinson [Anc. Egypt, ii, 61] de- 
nies the use of eunuchs in Egypt. Herodotus, indeed 
[ii, 92], confirms his statement as regards Egyptian 
monogamy ; but if this as a rule applied to the kings, 
they seemed, at any rate, to have allowed themselves 
concubines [p. 181]. From the general beardless char- 
acter of Egyptian heads, it is not easy to pronounce 
whether any eunuchs appear in the sculptures or not.) 
The complete assimilation of the kingdom of Israel, 
and latterly of Judah, to the neighboring models of 
despotism, is traceable in the rank and prominence of 
eunuchs (2 Kings viii, 6; ix, 32; xxiii, 11; xxv, 19; 
Isa. lvi, 3,4; Jer. xxix, 2; xxxiv,19; xxxviii, 7; xli, 
16; lii, 25). They mostly appear in one of two rela- 
tions—either military, as “set over the men of war,” 
greater trustworthiness possibly counterbalancing in- 
ferior courage and military vigor, or associated, as we 
mostly recognise them, with women and children. (2 
Chron. xxviii, 1 is remarkable as ascribing eunuchs to 
the period of David, nor can it be doubted that Solo- 
mon’s polygamy made them a necessary consequence; 
but in the state they do not seem to have played an 
important part at this period.) We find the Assyrian 
Rab-Saris, or chief eunuch (2 Kings xviii, 17), em- 
ployed, together with other high officials, as ambassa- 
dor. Similarly, in the details of the travels of an em- 
bassy sent by the duke of Holstein (p. 136), we find a 
eunuch mentioned as sent on occasion of a state-mar- 
riage to negotiate, and of another (p. 273) who was the 
Meheter, or chamberlain of Shah Abbas, who was al- 
ways near his person, and had his ear (comp. Chardin, 
iii, 37), and of another, originally a Georgian prisoner, 
who officiated as supreme judge. Fryer (Travels in In- 
dia and Persia, p. 1698) and Chardin (ii, 283) describe 
them as being the base and ready tools of licentious- 
ness, as tyrannical in humor, and pertinacious in the 
authority which they exercise ; Clarke (Travels in Eu- 
rope, etc., pt. ii, § 1, p. 22), as eluded and ridiculed by 
those whom it is their office to guard. A great num- 
ber of them accompany the shah and his ladies when 
hunting, and no one is allowed, on pain of death, to 
come within two leagues of the field, unless the king 
sends a eunuch for him. So eunuchs run before the 
closed arabahs of the sultanas when abroad, crying out 
to all to keep at a distance. This illustrates Esth. 7, 
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sad condition is well known to be the repression of 
courage, gentleness, shame, and remorse, the develop- 
ment of malice, and often of melancholy, and a dispo- 
sition to suicide. The favorable description of them 
in Xenophon (/. c.) is overcharged, or, at least, is not 
confirmed by modern observation. They are not more 
liable to disease than others, unless of such as often 
follows the foul vices of which they are the tools. The 
operation itself, especially in infancy, is not more dan- 
gerous than an ordinary amputation. Chardin (ii, 
285) says that only one in four survives; and Clot 
Bey, chief physician of the pasha, states that two 
thirds die. Burckhardt, therefore (ub. p. 329), is mis- 
taken when he says that the operation is only fatal in 
about two out of a hundred cases. See Harem. 

It is.probable that Daniel and his companions were 
thus treated, in fulfilment of 2 Kings xx, 17, 18; Isa. 
XXxix,7; comp. Dan. i, 3,7, The court of Herod of 
course had its eunuchs (Josephus, An. xvi, 8,1; xv, 
7, 4), as had also that of queen Candace (Acts viii, 27). 
Michaelis (ii, 180) regards them as the proper conse- 
quence of the gross polygamy of the East, although 
his further remark that they tend to balance the sexu- 
al disparity which such monopoly of women causes is 
less just, since the countries despoiled of their women 
for the one purpose are not commonly those which fur- 
nish male children for the other. 

In the three classes mentioned in Matt. xix, 12, the 
first is to be ranked with other examples of defective 
organization ; the last, if taken literally, as it is said to 
have been personally exemplified.in Origen (Euseb. 
Eccl. Hist. vi, 8; see Zorn, De eunuchismo Origenis, 
Giess. 1708), is an instance of human ways and means 
of ascetic devotion being valued by the Jews above re- 
vealed precept (see Schéttgen, Hor. Heb.i, 159). Our 
Saviour in that passage doubtless refers to the volun- 
tary and ascetic celibacy of the Essenes (q. v.). But 
a figurative sense of e/vovyoc (comp. 1 Cor. vii, 32, 34) 
is also possible. See CELIBACY. 

In the A. V. of Esther the word ‘ chamberlain” 
Gnarg. ‘‘eunuch”) is the constant rendering of 0°71, 
saris, and as the word also occurs in Acts xii, 20, and 
Rom. xvi, 23, where the original expressions are very 
different, some caution is required. In Acts xii, 20, 
Tov émt TOU KoLT@Yog TOU Baciiewe May Mean a 
‘chamberlain’? merely. Such were persons of public 
influence, as we learn from a Greek inscription pre- 
served in Walpole’s Turkey (ii, 559), in honor of P. 
Aelius Alcibiades, “ chamberlain of the emperor” (ézt 
KotT@voc Le3.), the epithets in which exactly suggest 
the kind of patronage expressed. In Rom. xvi, 23, 
the word ézizpo7oc is the one commonly rendered 
“ steward” (e. g. Matt. xx, 8; Luke viii, 3), and means 
the one to whom the care of the city was cominitted. 
See generally Salden, Otia Theol. de Eunuchis, p. 494 
sq.—Smith, s.v. See CHAMBERLAIN. 

In Deut. xxiii, 1(DI-SAD, one mutilated by crush- 
ing, i. e. the testicles, Sept. technically S\adiac), and 
also probably in Ley. xxi, 20 (BN mina, one crush- 
ed as to his testicles, Sept. partially povdpyc), the allu- 
sion is to a peculiar kind of emasculation still practised 
in the East, according to the Greek physicians (Paulus 
Aigineta, bk. vi), which consists in softening the testi- 
cles of very young boys in warm water, and then rub- 
bing and pressing them till they disappear. As the 
heathen priests were often thus qualified for office, 
persons so mutilated were excluded from the Jewish 
Church. See AsHTroRETH. 


Eunuchs, a sect of heretics in the third century, 
who were said to be mad enough to emasculate them- 
selyes under the assumption that they should thus 
eradicate their evil propensities, and qualify them- 
selves for performing, in a more holy and acceptable 
manner, the duties of religion. Origen was the sub- 
ject of this miserable delusion. The practice is prey- 
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alent at this day in Russia, among the sect of the 
Skoptzi(q.v.). In the Council of Niczea persons of 
this class were condemned, and excluded from holy 
orders (Farrar, Eccles, Dict. s. v.). See CELIBACY and 
VALESIANS. 


Buo’dias, or, rather, Evop1a (Evodia, a good 
journey ; for, as found in Phil. ix, 2, Edvodiay is fem., 
since the following verse refers to that and the asso- 
ciated name by a’rate and airwec), a female member 
of the Church at Philippi, who seems to have been at 
variance with another female member named Synty- 
che. A.D. 57. Paul describes them as women who 
had ‘labored much with him in the Gospel,” and im- 
plores them to be of one mind (Philip. iv, 2, 3). 


Euodius. See Evoprivs, 
Euphemites. See MussaviAns. 


Buphra’tés is the Greek form (Ev¢odrne) of the 
river designated in Heb. by the name Puraru or Pe- 
rath’ (978, which Gesenius regards as i. q. “ sweet wa- 
ter,’’ referring to the present Arabic name Frah as 
having that signif.; but Fiirst refers to an obsolete 
root indicating the impetuous character of the stream), 
and is probably a word of Arian origin, the initial ele- 
ment being ’w, which is in Sanscrit sw, in Zend hu, 
and in Greek «j; and the second element being fra, 
the particle of abundance: The Euphrates is thus 
“‘the good and abounding river.’’ It is not improba- 
ble that in common parlance the name was soon short- 
ened to its modern form of Frat, which is almost ex- 
actly what the Hebrew literation expresses. But it 
is most frequently denoted in the Bible by the term 
“9213, han-nahar’, i. e. ‘the river,” the river of Asia, 
in grand contrast with the shortlived torrents of Pal- 
estine, being by far the most considerable stream in 
that part of the continent. Thus, in Exod. xxiii, 31, 
we read, ‘‘from the desert unto the river’”’ (comp. Isa. 
viii, 7). In like manner, it is termed in Deut. i, 7 
“the great river.”? The Euphrates is named in the 
cuneiform inscriptions (q. v.). 

1. It is first mentioned in Gen. ii, 14, where the Eu- 
phrates is stated to be the fourth of the rivers which 
flowed from a common stream in the garden of Eden. 
Its celebrity is there sufficiently indicated by the ab- 
sence of any explanatory phrase, such as accompanies 
the names of the other streams. See Epen. We 
next hear of it in the covenant made with Abraham 
(Gen. xy, 18), where the whole country from “the 
great river, the river Euphrates,” to the river of Egypt 
is promised to the chosen race. In Deuteronomy and 
Joshua we find that this promise was borne in mind 
at the time of the settlement in Canaan (Deut. i, 7; 
xi, 24; Josh. i, 4); and from an important passage in 
the first book of Chronicles it appears that the tribe of 
Reuben did actually extend itself to the Euphrates in 
the times anterior to Saul (1 Chron. y, 9). Here they 
came in contact with the Hagarites, who appear upon 
the Middle Euphrates in the Assyrian inscriptions of 
the later empire. It is David, however, who seems 
for the first time to haye entered on the full enjoyment 
of the promise by the victories which he gained oyer 
Hadadezer, king of Zobah, and his allies, the Syrians 
of Damascus (2 Sam. viii, 3-8; 1 Chron. xviii, 3). The 
object of his expedition was “ to recover his border,” 
and ‘to stablish his dominion by the river Euphra- 
tes ;”? and in this object he appears to have been alto- 
gether successful, in so much that Solomon, his son, 
who was not a man of war, but only inherited his fa- 
ther’s dominions, is said to have ‘reigned over all 
kingdoms from the river (i. e. the Euphrates) unto the 
land of the Philistines and unto the border of Egypt” 
M1 Kings iv, 21; comp. 2 Chron. ix, 26). Thus, during 
the reigns of David and Solomon, the dominion of Is- 
rael actually attained to the full extent both ways of 
the original promise, the Euphrates forming the bound- 
ary of their empire to the north-east, and the river of 
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Egypt to the south-west. This wide-spread dominion 
was lost upon the disruption of the empire under Re- 
hoboam; and no more is heard in Scripture of the 
Euphrates until the expedition of Necho against the 
Babylonians in the reign of Josiah. The ‘Great Riv- 
er’ had meanwhile served for some time as a boundary 
between Assyria and the country of the Hittites (see 
AssyriA], but had repeatedly been crossed by the ar- 
mies of the Ninevite kings, who gradually established 
their sway over the countries upon its right bank. 
The crossing of the river was always difficult, and at 
the point where certain natural facilities fixed the or- 
dinary passage the strong fort of Carchemish had been 
built, probably in very early times, to command the 
position, See CarcurmisH. Hence, when Necho 
determined to attempt the permanent conquest of 
Syria, his march was directed upon ‘‘Carchemish by 
Euphrates” (2 Chron, xxxv, 20), which he captured 
and held, thus extending the dominion of Egypt to the 
Euphrates, and renewing the old glories of the Rames- 
side kings. His triumph, however, was short-lived. 
Three years afterwards the Babylonians—who had 
inherited the Assyrian dominion in these parts—made 
an expedition under Nebuchadnezzar against Necho, 
defeated his army, ‘‘ which was by the river Euphra- 
tes in Carchemish’”’ (Jer. xlvi, 2), and recovered all 
Syria and Palestine. They ‘‘the king of Egypt came 
no more out of his land, for the king of Babylon had 
taken from the river of Egypt unto the river Euphra- 
tes all that pertained to the king of Egypt” (2 Kings 
saul 1) 

These are the chief events which Scripture distinct- 
ly connects with the ‘‘ Great River.” -The prophets 
made use of the Euphrates as a figurative description 
of the Assyrian power, as the Nile with them repre- 
sented the power of Egypt; thus, in Isa. viii, 7, ‘The 
Lord bringeth up upon them the waters of the river, 
strong and many, even the king of Assyria” (Jer. ii, 
18; comp. Rey. ix, 14; xvi, 12). It is probably in- 
eluded among the ‘‘rivers of Babylon,’’ by the side of 
which the Jewish captives ‘‘remembered Zion” and 
“wept’’ (Psa. exxxvii, 1); and no doubt is glanced 
at in the threats of Jeremiah against the Chaldxan 
“waters’’ and ‘* springs,” upon which there was to be a 
“drought’’ that should ‘‘dry them up” (Jer. 1, 38; li, 
26). The fulfilment of these prophecies has been no- 
ticed under the head of CuHALpmA. ‘The river still 
brings down as much water as of old, but the precious 
element is wasted by the neglect of man; the various 
water-courses along which it was in former times con- 
veyed are dry, the main channel has shrunk, and the 
water stagnates in unwholesome marshes. 

It is remarkable that Scripture contains no clear 
and distinct reference to that striking occasion when, 
according to profane historians (Herod. i,191; Xenoph. 
Cyrop. vii, 5), the Euphrates was turned against its 
mistress, and used to effect the ruin of Babylon. The 
brevity of Daniel (v, 30, 31) is perhaps sufficient to 
account for his silence on the point; but it might haye 
been expected from the fulness of Jeremiah (ch. ] and 
li) that so remarkable a feature of the siege would not 
have escaped mention. We must, however, remem- 
ber, in the first place, that a clear prophecy may haye 
been purposely withheld, in order that the Babyloni- 
ans might not be put upon their guard. And, second- 
ly, we may notice that there does seem to be at least 
one reference to the circumstance, though it is covert, 
as it was necessary that it should be. In immediate 
conjunction with the passage which most clearly de- 
clares the taking of the city by a surprise is found an 
expression which reads very obscurely in our version 
-—“‘the passages are stopped” (Jer. li, 82). Here thet 
Hebrew term used (72372) applies most properly to 
“fords or ferries over rivers’? (comp. Judg. iii, 28); 
and the whole passage may best be translated, ‘the 
ferries are seized” or ‘occupied ;” which agrees very 
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well with the entrance of the Persians by the river, 
and with the ordinary mode of transit in the place, 
where there was but one bridge (Herod. i, 186). The 
fords were at Thapsacus (Xenoph. Anab. i, 4, 11). 

2. The Euphrates is the largest, the longest, and by 
far the most important of the rivers of Western Asia. 
It rises from two chief sources in the Armenian moun- 
tains, one of them at Domli, 25 miles N.E. of Erze- 
roum, and little more than a degree from the Black 
Sea; the other on the northern slope of the mountain 
range called Ala-Tagh, near the village of Diyadin, 
and not far from Mount Ararat. The former, or 
Northern Euphrates, has the name Frdét from the first, 
but is known also as the Kara-Su (Black River); the 
latter, or Southern Euphrates, is not called the Frat, 
but the Murad Chai, yet it is in reality the main-river. 
Both branches flow at the first towards the west or 
south-west, passing through the wildest mountain dis- 
tricts of Armenia; they meet at Kebban-Maden, near- 
ly in long. 39° E. from Greenwich, having run re- 
spectively 400 and 270 miles. Here the stream formed 
by their combined waters is 120 yards wide, rapid, and’ 
very deep; it now flows nearly southward, but in a 
tortuous course, forcing a way through the ranges of 
Taurus and anti-Taurus, and still seeming as if it 
would empty itself in the Mediterranean, but pre- 
vented from so doing by the longitudinal ranges of - 
Amanus and Lebanon, which here run parallel to the 
Syrian coast, and at no great distance from it; the 
river at last desists from its endeavor, and in about 
lat. 836° turns towards the south-east, and proceeds in 
this direction for above 1000 miles to its embouchure 
in the Persian Gulf (Herod. i, 180; Strabo, ii, 521; 
Ptolem. v, 13; Pliny, Hist. Nat. v, 20; Q. Curt. i, 13; 
Orbis Terrarum, C. Kaercher Auct.). In conjunction 
with the Tigris, it forms the rich alluvial lands of Me- 
sopotamia (q. v.), over which it flows or is carried by 
canals, and thus diffuses abroad fertility and beauty. 
At Bagdad and Hillah (Babylon), the Euphrates and 
Tigris approach comparatively near to each other, but 
separate again, forming a kind of ample basin, till 
they finally become one at Koorma. Under the Cx- 
sars the Euphrates was the eastern boundary of the 
Roman empire, as under David it was the natural 
See Treris. 

The last part of its course, from Hit downwards, is 
through a low, flat, and alluvial plain, over which it 
has a tendency to spread and stagnate; above Hit, 
and from thence to Sumeisat (Samosata), the country 
along its banks is for the most part open, but hilly; 
north of Sumeisat the stream runs in a narrow valley 
among high mountains, and is interrupted by numer- 
The entire course is calculated at 1780 
miles, nearly 650 more than that of the Tigris, and 
only 200 short of that of the Indus; and of this dis- 
tance more than two thirds (1200 miles) is navigable 


| for boats, and even, as the expedition of colonel Ches- 


ney proved, for small steamers. The width of the 
river is greatest at the distance of 700 or 800 miles 
from its mouth—that is to say, from its junction with 
the Khabour to the village of Werai. It there aver- 
ages 400 yards, while lower down, from Werai ¢o 
Lamlun, it continually decreases, until at the last- 
named place its width is not more than 120 yards, its 
depth having at the same time diminished from an ay- 
erage of 18 to one of 12 feet. The causes of this sin- 
gular phenomenon are the entire lack of tributaries 
below the Khabour, and the employment of the water 
in irrigation. The river has also in this part of its 
course the tendency already noted, to run off and 
waste itself in vast marshes, which every year more 
and more cover the alluvial tract west and south of 
the stream. From this cause its lower course is con- 
tinually varying, and it is doubted whether at present, 
except in the season of the inundation, any portion of 
the Euphrates water is poured into the Shat-el-Arab. 
In point of current it is for the most part a slug- 
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ish stream; for, except in the height of the flooded 
season, when it approaches 5 miles an hour, it varies 
from 24 to 34, with a much larger portion of its course 
under 3 than above. Its general description for some 
distance below Erzingan is that of a river of the first 
order, struggling through high hills, or rather low 
mountains, making an exceedingly tortuous course as 
it forces its way over a pebbly or rocky bed from one 
natural barrier to another. As it winds round its nu- 
merous barriers, it carries occasionally towards each 
of the cardinal points a considerable body of water, 
and is shallow enough in some places for loaded cam- 
els to pass in autumn, the water rising to their bellies, 
or about 44 feet. The upper portion of the river is 
inclosed between two parallel ranges of hills, covered 
for the most part with high brushwood and timber of 
moderate size, having a succession of long, narrow 
islands, on several of which are moderate-sized towns : 
the borders of this ancient stream being still well in- 
habited, not only by Bedouins, but by permanent resi- 
dents. The following towns may be named: Sumeis- 
at, Haortm, Romkala, Bir, Giaber, Deir, Raya, Anna, 
Hadisa, El-Us, Jibba, Hit, Hillah, Lemlun, Korna, and 
Bussora, The scenery above Hit, in itself very pic- 
turesque, is greatly heightened by the frequent re- 
currence of ancient irrigating aqueducts, beautiful 
specimens of art, which are attributed by the Arabs 
to the Persians when fire-worshippers: they literally 
cover both banks, and prove that the borders of the 
Euphrates were once thickly inhabited by a highly 
civilized people. They are of stone. Ten miles be- 
low Hit is the last of these. The country now be- 
comes flatter, with few hills; the river winds less ; 
and the banks are covered with Arab villages of mats 
or tents, with beautiful mares, cattle, and numerous 
flocks of goats and sheep. From Hit to Babylon the 
black tent of the Bedouin is almost the only kind of 
habitation to be seen. This distance is cultivated only 
in part; the rest is desert, with the date-tree showing 
In descending, the irrigating 
cuts and canals become more frequent. Babylon is 
encircled by two streams, one above, the other below 
the principal ruin, beyond which they unite and pro- 
duce abundance. For about thirty miles below Hil- 
lah both banks have numerous mud villages, imbed- 
ded in date-trees : to these succeed huts formed of bun- 
dles of reeds. The country lower down towards Lem- 
lun is level, and little elevated above the river; irri- 
gation is therefore easy: in consequence, both banks 
are covered with productive cultivation, and fringed 
with a double and nearly continuous belt of luxuriant 
date-trees, extending down to the Persian Gulf. At 
one mile and a half above the town of Dewania is the 
first considerable deviation from this hitherto majestic 
river; another takes place 22 miles lower; and nine 
miles farther—at Lemlun—it again separates into two 
branches, forming a delta not unlike that of Damietta, 
and, when the river is swollen, inundating the country 
for a space of about 60 miles in width with a shallow 
sheet of water, forming the Lemlun marshes, nearly 
the whole of which is covered with rice and other 
grain the moment the river recedes (in June). Here 
mud villages are swept away by the water every year. 
Below Lemlun the Tigris sends a branch to the Eu- 
phrates, which is thus increaséd in its volume, and, 
turning to the east, receives the chief branch of the 
Tigris, thence running in one united stream, under the 
name of the Shat-el-Arab, as far as the sea (the Per- 
sian Gulf). In this last reach the river has a depth 
of from 3 to 5 fathoms, varies in breadth from 500 to 
900 yards, and presents banks covered with villages 
and cultivation, having an appearance at once imposing 
and majestic. The length of that part of the river, 
reckoning from Bir to Bussora, navigable for large yes- 
sels at all times of the year, is 143 miles. It is very 
abundant in fish. The water is somewhat turbid, but, 
when purified, is pleasant and salubrious, The Ara- 
IlI.—Z 
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bians set a high value on it, and name it Morad-St ; 
that is, Water of desire, or longing. 

The annual inundation of the Euphrates occurs in 
the month of May. The river begins to rise in March, 
and continues rising till the latter end of May. The 
consequent increase of its volume and rapidity is at. 
tributable to the early rains, which, falling in the Ar- 
menian mountains, swell its mountain tributaries ; and 
also, in the main, to the melting of the winter snows in 
these lofty regions. About the middle of November 
the Euphrates has reached its lowest ebb, and, ceas- 
ing to decrease, becomes tranquil and sluggish. The 
greatest rise of the Tigris is earlier, since it drains 
the southern flank of the great Armenian chain. The 
Tigris scarcely ever overflows [see HIppEKEL], but 
the Euphrates inundates large tracts on both sides of 
its course from Hit downwards. The great hydraulic 
works ascribed to Nebuchadnezzar (Abyden. Fr. 8) 
had for their great object to control the inundation by 
turning the waters through sluices into canals pre- 
pared for them, and distributing them in channels over 
a wide extent of country. ‘‘ When the Euphrates,” 
says Rich, “reaches its greatest elevation, it overflows 
the surrounding country, fills up, without the neces- 
sity of any human labor, the canals which are dug for 
the reception of its waters, and thus amazingly facili- 
tates the operations of husbandry. The ruins of Baby- 
lon are then inundated, so as to render many parts in- 
accessible, the intermediate hollows being converted 
into marshes” (Babylon and Persepolis, p. 54). Rau- 
wolf observes, ‘‘ The water of the Euphrates, being al- 
ways troubled, and consequently unfit for drinking, is 
placed in earthen jars or pitchers for an hour or two, 
until the sand and other impurities sink to the bottom, 
where they are soon found lying to the thickness of a 
man’s finger’’ (comp. Jer. ii, 18; xiii, 4-7). Mr, Ains- 
worth says, ‘‘The period at which the waters of the 
Euphrates are most loaded with mud, are in the first 
floods of January; the gradual melting of the snows 
in early summer, which preserves the high level of 
the waters, does not at the same time contribute much 
sedimentary matter. From numerous experiments 
made at Bir in December and January, 1836, I found 
the maximum of sediment mechanically suspended in 
the waters to be equal to one eightieth part of the bulk 
of fluid, or every cubic inch of water contained one 
eightieth part of its bulk of suspended matters; and 
from similar experiments, instituted in the month of 
October of the same year, at the issue of the waters 
from the Lemlum marshes, I only obtained a maximum 
of one two hundredth part of a cubic inch of water 
(mean temp. 74°). The sediments of the river Eu- 
phrates, which are not deposited in the upper part of 
the river’s course, are finally deposited in the Lemlum 
marshes. In navigating the river in May, 1836, the 
water flowing into the marshes was colored deeply by 
mud, but left the marshes in a state of comparative 
purity” (Researches, p. 110, 111). 

The Euphrates has at all times been of some impor- 
tance as furnishing a line of traffic between the East 
and the West. Herodotus speaks of persons, probably 
merchants, using it regularly on their passage from 
the Mediterranean to Babylon (Her. i, 185). He also 
describes the boats which were in use upon the stream 
(i, 194), and mentions that their principal freight was 
wine, which he seems to have thought was furnished 
by Armenia. It was, however, more probably Syrian, 
as Armenia is too cold for the vine. Boats such as he 
describes, of wicker-work, and coated with bitumen, 
or sometimes covered with skins, still abound on the 
river (Chesney, Luphrates, ii, 639-651). Men wishing 
to swim across or along the stream simply throw them- 
selves upon an inflated skin and thus float, precisely 
in the manner described by ancient writers, and de- 
picted on the Assyrian sculptures (Botta, Nineveh, p. 
238 sq.). Alexander appears to have brought to Baby- 
lon by the Euphrates route vessels of some considera- 
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ble size, which he had had made in Cyprus and Pheeni- 
cia. They were so constructed that they could be taken 
to-pieces, and were thus carried piecemeal to Thapsa- 
cus, where they were put together and launched (Aris- 
tobul. ap. Strab. xvi, 1,11). The disadvantage of the 
route was the difficulty of conveying return cargoes 
against the current. According to Herodotus, the 
boats which descended the river were broken to pieces 
and sold at Babylon, and the owners returned on foot 
to Armenia, taking with them only the skins (i, 194). 
Aristobulus, however, related (ap. Strab. xvi, 3, 3) that 
the Gerrheans ascended the river in their rafts not 
only to Babylon, but to Thapsacus, whence they car- 
ried their wares on foot in all directions. The spices 
and other products of Arabia formed their principal 
merchandise. On the whole, there are sufficient 
grounds for believing that throughout the Babylonian 
and Persian periods this route was made use of by the 
merchants of various nations, and that by it the east 
and west continually interchanged their most impor- 
tant products (see Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, p. 
456, 457). Caravans were employed above Thapsa- 
cus (Heeren, Asiatic Nations, i, 429, 430). The empe- 
ror Trajan constructed a fleet in the mountains of Nisi- 
bis, and floated it down the Euphrates. The emperor 


Julian also came down the river from the same moun- | 


tains with a fleet of not fewer than 1100 vessels, A 
great deal of navigation is still carried on from Bag- 
dad to Hillah, the ancient Babylon, but the disturbed 
state of the country prevents any above the latter 
place. Inthe time of queen Elizabeth merchants from 
England went by this river, which was then the high 
road to India. There were anciently many canals 
which connected the Tigris with the Euphrates ; many 
of them are still in being. The Euphrates steamer 
passed from the Euphrates to the Tigris by the Iva 
canal, which leaves the former a few miles above Fe- 
lugo, and enters the latter a short way below Bagdad. 
The steam navigation of the Euphrates must be a ques- 
tion of considerable importance, and colonel Chesney 
has proved that it may be navigated as high as Bir by 
steamers drawing four feet of water; yet it can hardly 
be expected that it can ever be made available as an 
ordinary channel between Europe and India. Its nay- 
igation would undoubtedly confer the greatest adyan- 
tages on the inhabitants of the vast and fertile coun- 
tries through which it flows, should they once more be 
emancipated from the barbarism under which they 
have so long been oppressed. 

3. See, for a general account of the Euphrates, colo- 
nel Chesney’s Luphrates Expedition, vol.i; and, for the 
lower course of the stream, compare Loftus’s Chaldea 
and Susiana. See also Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol, i, 
Essay ix; and Layard’s Ninevch and Baly’on, chaps. 
xxi and xxii; Wahl’s Asien, p. 700; Ritter’s Lrdh. ii, 
120; Traité Elément. Géographique (Bruxelles, 1832), 
vol. ii; Mannert’s Geogr. ii, 142; Reichard’s K7. Geogr. 
Schrif. p. 210; Parliam. Rep. of Steam Navigation to 
India (4834); M‘Culloch’s Geograph. Dict. s. v.; Ains- 
worth’s Travels in Asia Minor, ete. (1842); Ker Por- 
ter, Travels, ii, 403; Forbiger, Alte Geographie, ii, 69 
sq.; Rosenmiler, Adterth. I, i, 188 sq.— Kitto, s. v 
Smith, s.v. See BABYLON. 

Euphrates, bishop of Cologne, was the successor 
of bishop Maternus. He was present at the Synod of 
Sardica in 347, and was sent by the bishops of that 
synod with recommendatory letters from the emperor 
Constance to the emperor Constantius to obtain the 
recall of the exiled catholic bishops. The report that 
a synod held at Cologne in 346 deposed Euphrates for 
not believing in the divinity of Christ is now general- 
ly regarded as spurious. The acts of this pretended 
synod were probably compiled in the eighth century, 
and are from beginning to end a forgery.—Wetzer und 
Welte, Kirchen-Lexik, xii, 241; Rettberg, Kirchen-Ge- 
schichte Deutschlands, yol.i. (A. J.S.) 

Eupol’emus (BvzéA\euoc, good in war, a frequent 
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Greek name), the ‘son of John, the son of Accos’ (q. 
y.), one of the envoys sent to Rome by Judas Macca- 
beus, B.C. cir. 161, to negotiate an alliance with the 
Romans (1 Mace. viii, 17; Josephus, Ant. xii, 10, 6), 
He has been identified (Euseb. Prep. Ev. ix, 17 sq.) 
with the historian of the same name (Josephus, Apion, 
i, 23), who wrote several works on the affairs of the 
Jews (Kuhlmey, Lupolemi fragmenta, Berlin, 1840, 
8vo); but it is by no means clear that the historian 
was of Jewish descent (yet comp. Jerome, de Vir. [/lusir. 
38). His father, John (q. v.), is spoken of as having 
procured special privileges for the Jews from the Syri- 
an kings (2 Mace. iv, 11). 

Buroc’lydon (Etjpord\tdwy, q. d. south-east billow), 
the name given (Acts xxvii, 14) to the gale of wind in 
the Adriatic Gulf, which off the south coast of Crete 
seized the ship in which Paul was ultimately wrecked 
on the coast of Malta. See SHipwReckK oF PauL. 
The circumstances of this gale are described with 
much particularity, and they admit abundant illustra- 
tion from the experience of modern seamen in the Le- 
vant. In the first place it came down from the island 
(kar atbrijc), and therefore must haye blown more or 
less from the northward, since the ship was sailing 
along the south coast, not far from Mount Ida, and on 
the way from Fair-Hayens towards Pheenice. Se 
Captain Spratt, after leaving Fair-Hayens with a 
light southerly wind, fell in with “a strong northerly 
breeze blowing direct from Mount Ida” (Smith, Voyage 
and Shipwreck of St. Paul, 1856, p. 97, 245). Next, the 
wind is described as being like a typhoon (mod. tujfone, 
i. e. ‘‘ striker”) or whirlwind (ru@wrtkdc, A. V. ‘‘ tem- 
pestuous;”’ comp. rugwy, Aristot. Meteor. 1; De Mundo, 
iv, 18); and the same authority speaks of such gales 
in the Levant as being generally ‘‘ accompanied by 
terrific gusts and squalls from those high mountains” 
(Conybeare, Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 1856, ii, 401). 
It is also observable that the change of wind in the 
voyage before us (xxvii, 13, 14) is exactly what might 
have been expected; for Captain J. Stewart observes, 
in his remarks on the Archipelago, that ‘‘it is always 
safe to anchor under the lee of an island with a north- 
erly wind, as it dies away gradually, but it would be 
extremely dangerous with southerly winds, as they 
almost invariably shift to a violent northerly wind” 
(Purdy’s Sailing Directory, pt.ii, p. 61). The long dura- 
tion of the gale (‘‘the fourteenth night,” yer. 27), the 
overclouded state of the sky (‘neither sun nor stars ap- 
pearing,” ver. 20), and even the heavy rain which con- 
cluded the storm (réy verdy, xxviii, 2), could easily be 
matched with parallel instances in modern times (see 
Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck, p. 144; Conybeare, Life 
and Epp. ii, 412). We have seen that the wind was 
more or less northerly. The context gives ts full ma- 
terials for determining its direction with great exacti- 
tude. The vessel was driven from the coast of Crete 
to Clauda (xxvii, 16), and apprehension was felt that 
she would be driven into the African Syrtis (v. 17). 
Combining these two circumstances with the fact that 
she was less than half way from Fair-Havens to Phee- 
nice when the storm began (vy. 14), we come to the 
conclusion that it came from the N.E. or E.N.E., and 
hence might fitly be termed a north-caster. This is 
quite in harmony with the natural sense of Evipaxtiwv 
(Vulg. Euro-aquilo, i. e. north-east wind, the modern 
Gregalia of those seas), which is regarded as the true 
reading by Bentley, and is found in some of the best 
MSS. ; but we are disposed to adhere to the received 
text, more especially as it is the more difficult read- 
ing, and the phrase used by Luke (4 ka\ovpevoc Eipo- 
khidwy) seems to point to some peculiar word in use 
among the sailors. Alford thinks that the true name 
of the wind was evpaxtwy, but that the Greek sailors, 
not understanding the Latin termination, corrupted 
the word into edpor\vdwy, and that so Luke wrote it 
(Comment. in loc.).—Smith, s. vy. Such winds are 
known to modern mariners in the Mediterranean by 
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the name of Levanters. They are not confined to any 


single point, but blow in all directions from the north- 


east round by the north to the south-east. The ‘‘great 
wind” or mighty tempest experienced by the prophet 
Jonah on his way from Joppa to Tarshish (1, 4; comp. 
the destructive “‘east wind” of Psa. xlviii, 7) appears 
to have been one of these gales (comp. Josephus, War, 
iii, 8,3, who calls it the ‘* black north wind,” pedap- 
Bopevov). See Winv. 

Hurope, the smallest, but also the most highly 
civilized and most” populous of the three great divi- 
sions of the old continent. 

I. It is separated from America on the west and 
north-west by the Atlantic; from Africa on the south 
by the Mediterranean; and from Asia by the Archi- 
pelazo, Sea of Marmora, Black Sea, Caucasian ridge, 
Caspian Sea, Ural River and Mountains, and the Kara 
River. It is in the form of a huge peninsula, project- 
ing from the north-west of Asia. Its extent from 
Cape St.Vincent on the south-west to the mouth of the 
Kara River on the north-east is 3400 miles; and from 
Cape Nordkun, the most northerly point of the Scandi- 
navian main land, to Cape Matapan, the southmost 
point of Greece, 2400 miles. The continent of Europe, 
irrespective of islands, lies within lat. 36° 1’—71° 6’ 
N., and long. 9° 30° W.—68° 30’ E. Its area is esti- 
mated at nearly 3,800,000 square miles; and its coast- 
line, more extensive in proportion to its size than that 
of any other great natural division of the globe, is esti- 
mated at 19,500 miles, giving a proportion of 1 linear 
mile of coast for every 190 square miles of surface. It 
had in 1868 a population of 293,000,000, which gives 
an average of about 77 for every square mile. 

II. Church History.—Europe early received the seed 
of Christianity from the apostles themselves. The 
territory embraced in what is now Turkey, Greece, 
and Italy was for many years the scene of the apos- 
tolic labors of Paul, who founded a number of church- 
es, and wrote epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, and 
Thessalonians. Whether he visited Spain, England, 
and other countries of Europe, as has been asserted by 
some writers, is doubtful. Peter is claimed by the 
Roman Catholic Church to have been for twenty-five 
years bishop of Rome. ‘The fact of his having been 
in Rome, and having presided for several years over 
the Church there, is generally recognised by most of 
the historians. The share of the other apostles in the 
Christianization of Europe is doubtful, and the ac- 
counts of their missionary labors rest more on legends 
than historic documents (see the articles on each of 
the apostles, and each of the European countries) ; but 
it is a well-established fact that, even before the 
close of the first century, numerous churches were es- 
tablished in Turkey, Greece, Malta, Italy, France, 
Spain, and Southern and Western Germany. The 
growing authority of the bishops of Rome [see Roman 
Caruoric CuurcH] soon made Europe the centre of 
the Christian world. When Constantine became a 
Christian, the Christianization of all that portion of 
Europe which belonged to the Roman empire made 
rapid progress, and was soon completed. In the fifth 
and sixth centuries, Spain, France, Scotland, England, 
and several German tribes became Christian. Chris- 
tianity steadily advanced in all directions, but it was 
not until the sixteenth century that every pagan peo- 
ple of Europe had adopted the Christian doctrine. In 
the mean while, however, part of the Christian territo- 
ry in Southern Europe had been conquered by the Mo- 
hammedans, who at one time even hoped for the con- 
quest of all Europe. They lost, however, in the course 
of the following centuries, most of their conquests, re- 
taining only the control of one empire in Eastern Ku- 
rope. Thus Europe has been for many centuries a 
predominantly Christian division of the world, while 
of both Asia and Africa only small sections became 
Christian. The schism between the Greek and the 
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and the ecclesiastical connection between Eastern and 
Western Europe has been interrupted ever since. Still 
greater became the alienation between the countries 
which adhered to the Reformation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and those over which the Church of Rome retain- 
ed control, and more than one destructive war grew 
out of this division. See Rerormatrion; Prornsr- 
ANTISM. 5 

Ill. Heclesiastical Statistics.—The following tabular 
statement of the statistics of the Roman Catholic, Pro- 
testant, and Eastern churches, prepared by Prof, A. J. 
Schem, is taken from the American Year-book for 1869. 


Countries. | paynitlon, |_ etal, | Protestant. ] eat 

Portugal. .... 8,937,861) 
Wels 2 a 

Peand 363,658 4,340,000 7,000 
Spain niece 16,302,625) 16,250,000] 10,000 
Andorra ..... 12,000 12,000 
Prance.)..5.. 38,067,094, 36,000,000} 1,600,000 
N. German 9 On F 

Confed... f | 295232,834| 7,875,000/20, 682,000 2,000 
S.Germ. States! 8,524,460) 4,935,000 3,351,000 
Austria...... 35,292,547) 27,000,000} 3,600,000] 3,200,000 
Ttalyeeene. 24,368, 787| 24,000,000] ” 60.000 
Papal States,.] 723,121] 710,000 1,000 
San Marino.. 5,700 5,700 
Monaco...... 1,887 1,800 
Switzerland..} 2,510,494) 1,023,000) 1,482,000 
Holland... ... 3,552,665 ; 

Luxemburg. 206,574 1,450,000/' 2,200,000 
Belgium...... 4,984,451] 4,850,000 25,000 
Great Britain, | 29,935,404 ) 

Heligold i 

Gibraltar, 163,683) ( &100,000/23,400,000 

and Malta J 
Denmark..... 1,605,095 

Faroe and i 1,000] 1,675,000 

Iceland ees) ' eevlmce 
Sweden...... 4,070,061 mo 
Norway...... Tratacslt 5,000} 5,760,000 
Turkey......| 13,544,000 i 

Seria .| Porsost| f 700,000} 60,000]12,800,000 

Montenegro, 196,238] J 
Greecesiiereiesle 1,096,810) ) 

Ionian Islds. 951.712 f 60,000 3,000) 1,270,000 
RUSS Hsia saloinis 67,260,431! 6,769,000) 4,122,000|52,810,000 

Ratala pense 293,083, 708|142,117,500|68, 028, 000 |69,752,000 


Tt will be seen from the above table that the East- 
ern churches (or, more particularly, the Greek Church) 
prevail in Russia, Turkey, and Greece. In Turkey 
the government is Mohammedan, but the majority of 
the population belong to the Greek Church. The 
Roman Catholic Church prevails in Portugal, Spain, 
France, the South German States, Austria, Italy (in- 
clusive of the Papal States, San Marino and Monaco), 
and Belgium, while Protestantism is the prevailing 
religion in the North German Confederation, Switzer- 
land, Holland, Great Britain, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway. (A.J.5S.) 


Eusebians, a name given to the Arians from Eu- 
sebius of Nicomedia. See Evsesius or NicomEDIA. 


Busebius, the only pope of this name, and, accord- 
ing to a tradition, the son of a physician, became bish- 
op of Rome in 310, after the death of Marcellus. The 
time of his pontificate is variously stated at from four 
months to six years. No events of importance are re- 
corded of his pontificate, According to an epitaph 
published by Baronius (but which Baronius himself 
refers, not to the pope, but to some priest of the same 
name), the Japs? (q. v.) in Rome demanded immediate 
absolution, which Eusebius refused. Tumult arose, 
in consequence of which Eusebius was exiled by the 
usurper Maxentius to Sicily. He is commemorated 
as a saint on the 26th of September. Several decrees 
circulating under his name, as well as three letters to 
the bishops of Gaul, to the Egyptians, and to the bish- 
ops of Tuscia and Campania, are spurious.—Herzog, 
Real-Encyklopiidie, iv, 246; Acta Sanct. ad 26 Sepiiiny 
Pagi, Breviarum pontific. Roman. (i, P- 65); Bower, 
Hist. of the Popes; Ersch u. Gruber, Allgem. Encyklop. 


Latin churches became complete in the ninth century, | 
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Eusebius or AtexanpriA, I. In the Eastern 
churches, a number of homilies, ascribed to one Euse- 
bius of Alexandria, enjoyed a great reputation, espe- 
cially during the 6th and 7th centuries. They are ei- 
ther dramatic representations of the chief events in the 
life of Christ, or discussions of moral and practical ques- 
tions. Their author is variously designated as monk, 
bishop, archbishop, or papa; most frequently bishop 
or archbishop of Alexandria. An ancient biography, 
published by cardinal Mai (Spicileg. Rom. ix, p. 103), 
represents him as a sainted monk living near Alexan- 
dria, and endowed with the faculty of working mira- 
cles, who became successor of Cyril in the see of Alex- 
dria, transferred his episcopal functions, after seven 
years (another reading says twenty years), to a noble 
Alexandrine named Alexander, and died in the retire- 
ment of a monastery. That this account is false we 
know from the list of bishops of Alexandria, which no- 
where leaves room for a bishop Eusebius. According 
to Thilo (Ueber die Schriften des Eusebius von Alexan- 
drien und des Eusebius von Emesa, Halle, 1832), the au- 
thor was either one of the four monks known in the 
Origenistic controversies under the name of the four 
“tall brothers,” and distinguished among the monks 
of the Nitrian desert for piety and theological learning, 
or a presbyter at the court of Justinian I, who, honor- 
ed with the title Papa, took an active part in the dog- 
matic controversies of the 6th century. Semisch (in 
Herzog’s Real-Encyklop. s. vy.) thinks that neither of 
these two men has all the qualifications which one 
would expect from the author of the Homilies. The 
only thing certain, in his opinion, is that the homilies 
were compiled in the 5th or 6th century. The number 
of homilies that are at present known is twenty-one. 
Some of them were published at Paris, 1575, and Ant- 
werp, 1602. Augusti (Luseb. Dmes. que supersunt opus- 
cula, Elberfeld, 1829) wrongly attributed three of the 
homilies (of the dramatic class) to Eusebius of Emesa. 
Thilo, in the work already mentioned, combated the 
views of Augusti, and in an appendix published a re- 
vised text of four of the homilies, to which, in 1834, he 
added an edition of a new homily on astrology. His 
views were confirmed by cardinal Mai (Spicil. Roman. 
ix), who, from a Vatican manuscript, published a num- 
ber of homilies for the first time. A homily on alms, 
which has never been printed, is to be found in the 
Vienna Imperial Library.—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. iv, 
226; Fabricius, Bibl. Grec. (ed. Harles), vii, 409. (A. 
J.5S.) 

II. Eusebius, bishop of Laodicea, being a native of 
Alexandria, is sometimes called Eusebius of Alexan- 
dria. 

Busebius, with the surname Bruno, after 1047 
bishop of Angers. Little is known of his early life. 
Soon after becoming bishop he was suspended with a 
number of other bishops, being suspected, it is thought, 
of simony. But he seems to have fully justified him- 
self, for in 1049 he was present at the reformatory 
council of Rheims, and was chosen a member of the 
committee to welcome pope Leo IX in the name of the 
council. In a letter written from Rome (1049), he 
complained of the measures taken by the pope against 
Berengar, who, in his opinion, was free from any her- 
esy. Berengar himself counted Eusebius among his 
patrons, and it was the advice of Eusebius which in- 
duved him to take, at the Synod of Tours in 1054, the 
oath which the synod demanded from him. One of 
the foremost opponents of Berengar, bishop Theotwin 
of Liege, calls Eusebius one of the chief renewers of 
the heresy which finds in the Lord’s Supper nothing 
but a shadow and an image of the body of Christ. But 
when count Geoffroi of Anjou, the powerful protector 
of the French heretics, died (1060), the courage of Eu- 
sebius was at an end. At the Episcopal Convention 
of Angers in 1062 he showed an inclination to accept 
the doctrine of the Church, though he still made a 
profession of personal friendship for Berengar. The 
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same indecision shows itself in the celebrated letter, 
written between 1063 and 1066, in which Eusebius de- 
clines to act as arbiter at a theological disputation 
which Berengar desired to hold with the priest Gau 
frid Martini, and defines his dogmatical position. The 
letter (which is regarded by Lessing as the ablest the- 
ological essay of the 11th century) deprecates new 
dogmatic explanations concerning the Eucharist, and 
declares that we ought not to appeal to the fathers, but 
to adhere to Scripture, and abide by the simple words 
that the bread and wine are the hae body and blood 
of Christ as a duty of pious faith. The letter may be 
found in Menardus (Augustini c. Juliant operis imper- 
Sect 1. 2 priores), with arbitrary alterations in De Roye 
(Vita, heres. et poenit. Berengar.), and Boulay (Hist. 
Univers. Paris). Two other letters of Eusebius are 
given by Sudendorf (Bereng. Turon. 1850). Eusebius 
died at Angers Aug. 27, 1081.—Herzog, Real-Encykl. 
iv, 228; Lessing, Werke (edit. Lachmann), vol. viii; 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Génér. xvi, 778; Neander, Church 
History (Torrey), iii, 576; Neander, Hist. of Dogmas 
(Ryland), ii, 462, (A. J.S.) 

Busebius or Cxsarea, the “father of Church his- 
tory,” was born about 270. The place of his birth is 
not certainly known, but it is supposed to have been 
Cesarea in Palestine. Coming to Antioch towards 
the end of the 3d century, he there studied the Scrip- 
tures under Dorotheus (Eusebius, H. £. vii,32). On 
his return to Cesarea he was ordained by Agapius, 
then bishop of that place. Here he became intimate 
with Pamphilus, a learned presbyter, who was head 
of a divinity school at Caesarea, and who had gathered 
many books illustrative of Scripture and theology, es- 
pecially the writings of Origen. This friendship was 
lifelong, and from it Eusebius took the name EvaéBroc 
(6 didoc) Tov Tlapgidov, Eusebius Pamphili. It was 
probably under Pamphilus that Eusebius imbibed his 
fondness for the writings of Origen. During the per- 
secution by Dioclesian, Pamphilus was imprisoned, and 
finally died a martyr (A. D.309). Eusebius taught in 
the school of Pamphilus for years, but during the per- 
secution he went to Tyre and to Egypt, where he him- 
self was imprisoned as a confessor, and where he wit- 
nessed the sufferings of the faithful described in his 
Church History (bk. viii, c. 7,9). Epiphanius (Her. 
Ixviii, 7) tells us that Eusebius was charged at the 
Synod of Tyre (A.D. 335, where he sided against Ath- 
anasius), by Potamon, bishop of Heraclea, with hay- 
ing shown cowardice during the persecution in Egypt, 
and even with having offered incense to idols. But 
the charge doubtless arose from party feeling, as it is 
not likely that he could, with such a character, haye 
been made bishop in that age. In 313 or 315 he was 
chosen bishop of Czsarea, which see he administered 
with eminent success for twenty-five years. 

The part taken by Eusebius in the Arian contro- 
versy has been the subject of much dispute. When 
Arius was deposed by Alexander, he enlisted numer- 
ous bishops in his behalf, especially Eusebius of Nico- 
media, namesake and friend of Eusebius of Ceesarea ; 
and the latter wrote to Alexander, bishop of Alexan- 
dria (two letters, of which fragments are extant), aim- 
ing, not to settle the doctrinal dispute, but rather to 
show that the views of Arius were misrepresented. He 
sought to reconcile the contending parties, and this 
conciliatory, if not compromising temper, characterized 
Eusebius through life. See Arius; ATHANAsIus. The 
part taken by Eusebius in the Council of Nicwa (Nice, 
A.D, 325) is described by Valesius (Introd. to his edit. 
of Eusebius) as follows: ‘‘In this greatest and most 
celebrated council, Eusebius was far from an unimpor- 
tant person ; for he both had the first seat on the right 
hand, and in the name of the whole synod addressed 
the emperor Constantine, who sat on a golden chair, 
between the two rows of the opposite parties. This is 
affirmed by Eusebius himself (Life of Constantine), and 
by Sozomen (Lecles. Hist.). Afterwards, when there 
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was a considerable contest amongst the bishops rela- 
tive to a creed or form of faith, Husebius proposed a 
formula at once simple and orthodox, which received 
the general commendation both of the bishops and of 
the emperor himself. Something, notwithstanding, 
seeming to be wanting in the creed, to confute the im- 
piety of the new opinion, the fathers of the Nicene 
Council determined that these words, ‘VEry Gop or 
VERY GOD; BEGOTTEN, NOT MADE; BEING OF ONE 
SUBSTANCE WITH THE Faruer,’ should be added. 
They also annexed anathemas against those who 
should assert that the Son of God was made of things 
not existing, and that there was a time when he was 
not. At first, indeed, Eusebius refused to admit the 
term ouootavoc, but when the import of that word was 
explained to him by the other bishops he consented, 
and, as he himself relates in his letter to his diocese at 
Cesarea, subscribed to the creed (Socrates, H. EL. i, 8). 
Some affirm that it was the necessity of circumstances, 
or the fear of the emperor, and not the conviction of his 
own mind, that induced Eusebius to subscribe to the 
Nicene Council. Of some present at the synod this 
might be believed, but we cannot think it of Eusebius, 
bishop of Ceesarea. After the Nicene Council, too, Eu- 
sebius always condemned those who asserted that the 
Son of God was made of things not existing. Atha- 
nasius likewise affirms the same concerning him, and, 
though he frequently mentions that Eusebius sub- 
scribed to the Nicene Council, nowhere intimates that 
he did it insincerely. Had Eusebius subscribed to that 
council, not according to his own mind, but fraudulent- 
ly and in pretence, why did he afterwards send the let- 
ter we have mentioned to his diocese at Cxsarea, and 
therein ingenuously profess that he had embraced the 
faith which had been published in the Nicene Coun- 
cil?” (For details, see Socrates, Hist. Eccl. i, 8, 9.) 

After the deposition of Eustathius (q. v.), A.D. 331, 
the see of Antioch was offered to Eusebius, but he de- 
clined the honor, probably in fear of tumult, and even 
bloodshed, from the excited state of the popular mind 
in Antioch. The conduct of Eusebius in this case 
greatly gratified the emperor Constantine, who wrote 
him a letter praising his prudence, and saying that he 
was worthy of being bishop, ‘‘not of the city merely, 
but of almost the whole world” (Socrates, H. L. i, 24). 
In the later course of the Arian dispute, Eusebius, 
though theoretically orthodox, substantially acted with 
the Arians to a great extent. Even in his Church 
History he avoids even mentioging the controversy, 
ending his book with A.D. 324. He presided at the 
Council of Tyre, A.D. 335 (Epiphanius, Her, 1xviii, 7), 
summoned for the trial of Athanasius, and joined in 
the condemnation of that great man (see art. ATHA- 
nasivs, vol. i, p. 505). The prelates assembled at Je- 
rusalem, and deputed Eusebius to the emperor Con- 
stantine, to obtain his approval of their decision, and 
he seems to have used his influence with the emperor 
to secure both the recall of Arius and the exile of Ath- 
anasius. 

In his last years Eusebius lived in close intimacy 
with the emperor Constantine, who cherished the 
warmest esteem and affection for him. In A.D. 336 | 
Eusebius wrote his Panegyric on Constantine. The em- 
peror had assigned him the task of superintending the 
transcription of fifty copies of the Scriptures on parch- 
ment, for the use of the churches of Constantinople. 
This was the last literary labor in which be was en- 
gaged (Vita Constant. iv, 85) before his death, which 
took place A.D. 340. 

From the general tenor of his life as sketched 
above, it is not to be wondered that Eusebius has been 
charged with a leaning towards Arianism. ‘‘ So 
thought, among the ancients, Hilary, Jerome (who oth- 
erwise speaks tavorably of Eusebius), Theodoret, and 
the second Council of Niczwa (A.D. 787), which unjust- 
ly condemned him, even expressly, as an Arian her- 
etic; and so have thought, among moderns, Baroni- 
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us, Petavius, Clericus, Tillemont, Gieseler ; while the 
Church historian Socrates, the Roman bishops Gela- 
sius and Pelagius II, Valesius, G. Bull, Cave (who en- 
ters into a full vindication, vol. i, p. 111), and Samuel 
Lee (and most Anglicans), have defended the ortho- 
doxy of Eusebius, or at least mention him with very 
high respect. The Gallican Church has even placed 
him in the catalogue of saints. Athanasius never ex- 
pressly charges him with apostasy from the Nicene 
faith to Arianism, or to semi-Arianism, but frequently 
says that before 325 he held with Arius, and changed 
his opinion at Nicwa. This is the view of Méhler 
also (Athanasius d. Grosse, p. 333 sq.), whom Dorner 
(Christology, i, 792) inaccurately reckons among the op- 
ponents of the orthodoxy of Eusebius. The testimo- 
nies of the ancients for and against Eusebius are col- 
lected in Migne’s edition of his works, tom. i, p. 68-98. 
Among recent writers, Dr. Samuel Lee has most fully 
investigated the orthodoxy of Eusebius in the prelim- 
inary dissertation to his translation of the Theophania 
from the Syriac, p. xxiv-xcix. He arrives at the 
conclusion (p. xeviii) ‘that Eusebius was no Arian, 
and that the same reasoning must prove that he was 
no semi-Arian ; that he did in no degree partake of 
the error of Origen, ascribed to him so positively and 
so groundlessly by Photius.’ But this is merely a 
negative result.” —Schaff, Hist. of the Christian Church, 
ii, 874. Compare also Dupin, Aut. Eccl. (Paris, 1683), 
ii, 1-15. 

It is in the field of Church history that the merits 
and services of Eusebius stand pre-eminent among 
early writers. He had large acquaintance with both 
Christian and pagan learning, and used it, if not with 
critical or philosophical skill, yet with patient industry 
and with literary integrity. He was the first to col- 
lect the scattered annals of the first three centuries of 
the Church in his Ecclesiastical History, the most im- 
portant of all his writings, which traces the history of 
Christianity from the advent of the Messiah to the de- 
feat of Licinius, A.D. 324. In this work he rejects, 
with greater care than is usually attributed to him, the 
doubtful facts and the fabulous narratives. And this is 
not his only merit. A living sympathy with the for- 
tunes of Christianity, and earnest admiration for the 

eroism of its martyrs and confessors, inspires him 
hroughout. ‘‘Others,’’ he says in the beginning of 
the fifth book, ‘‘that compose historical narratives, 
would record nothing but victories in battle, the tro- 
phies of enemies, the warlike achievements of gener- 
als, the bravery of soldiers, sullied with blood and in- 
numerable murders, for the sake of children, and coun- 
try, and property. But our narrative embraces that 
conversation and conduct which is acceptable to God 
—the wars and conflicts of a most pacific character, 
whose ultimate tendency is to establish the peace of 
the soul.”* In Dr. Schaff’s opinion (Ch. Hist. iii, 877), 
the Church History of Eusebius ‘‘ gives a colorless, de- 
fective, incoherent, fragmentary, yet interesting pic- 
ture of the heroic youth of the Church, and owes its 
incalculable value not to the historic art of the author, 
but almost entirely to his copious and mostly literal 
extracts from foreign, and, in some cases, now extinct 
sources,”’ 

In the 8th book of the Lcclesiastical History (c. ii) 
Eusebius states that it is no part of his plan to relate all 
the wickedness and dissensions of the Christians before 
the persecution, or to name those who were untrue to 
the faith; adding, ‘‘we shall only, upon the whole, in- 
troduce those events into our history that may be prof- 
itable first to us of the present day, and hereafter to pos- 
terity.”’ In the Martyr. Palestin. (ch. xii) he states as 
a historical principle that the ‘‘ events most suitable to 
be recorded in a history of the martyrs are those which 
redound to their honor.” Gibbon (Decline and F al, 
ch, xvi) remarks that “such an acknowledgment will 
naturally excite a suspicion that a writer who has 80 
openly violated one of the fundamental laws of his- 
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tory has not paid a very strict regard to the obsery- 
ance of the other.” Certainly it was an error of judg- 
ment in Eusebius to hold back anything in his ac- 
counts. The Scripture might have taught him better ; 
it does not omit the faults of patriarchs or saints. 
nothing, moreover, is to be told of martyrs but “what 
redounds to their honor,” one’s admiration of these 
honorable facts must be lessened by the fear that what 
is kept back might counterbalance what is told. - The 
principle of Eusebius is here historically bad. But 
Gibbon attacks Eusebius still more strongly in his 
Vindication of Chapters xv and xvi of his history. 
Eusebius gives as the title of ch. xxxi, bk. xii, of the 
Preparat, Evang., the question ‘‘ How far if may be 
lawful to use falsehood as a medicine for the benefit 
of those who need such a procedure ?” 
chapter with a citation from Plato (De Legibus, ii), as 
follows: ‘‘A legislator of any value, even if the fact 
were not such as our discourse has just established it, 
if in any case he might make bold to deceive young 
persons for their advantage ; could he possibly incul- 
cate any falsehood more profitable than this, or more 
potent to lead all without force or compulsion to the 
practice of all justice? ‘Truth, my friend, is honora- 
ble and permanent ; but not, it would seem, very easy 
of persuasion.’ To this passage of Plato, Eusebius 
adds: ‘“‘ You may find a thousand such instances in 
the Scriptures, where God is described as jealous, or 
sleeping, or angry, or liable to other human affections, 
so expressed for the advantage of those who require such 
a method (im wpedein TOY Oeopevwy Tov TOLOUTOV T)0- 
mov).’”’? This is all that is said on the subject, and it 
may be interpreted to mean nothing more than that 
one’s statements must be adapted to the understanding 
of his hearers or readers. But the use of the. word 
‘*falsehood”’ in the heading of the chapter shows that, 
in the mind of Eusebius, either there was no just ap- 
preciation of the difference between ‘ falsehood”’ and 
‘accommodation,’ or else that his moral sense as to 
veracity had been vitiated by the ecclesiastical casu- 
istry which even in his time had begun to show itself. 
It is easily to be seen, however, that Gibbon really 
misleads his readers by his statement of the case: ‘‘ In 
this chapter,” says he, ‘‘ Eusebius alleges a passage of 
Plato which approves the occasional practice of piou 

and salutary frauds; nor is he ashamed to justify the 
sentiments of the Athenian philosopher by the exam- 
ple of the sacred writers of the Old Testament.” 
is not warranted by the passage, which is fully cited 
above. We adopt, nevertheless, the remark of Wad- 
dington (History of the Church, ch, vi, ad fin.): “It 
was disgraceful to the less enlightened fathers of*the 
second and third centuries that, even in the midst of 
trial and tribulation, they borrowed a momentary suc- 
cor from the profession of falsehood; but the same ex- 
pedient was still more shameful to Eusebius, who 
flourished during the prosperity of the Church, whose 
age and more extensive learning left him no excuse 
in ignorance or inexperience, and whose great name 
and unquestionable piety gave sanction and authority 
to all his opinions. There can be no doubt, then, that 
the publication of that detestable principle in any one 
of his writings, however modified and limited by his 
explanation, must to a certain extent disturb our con- 
ffdence in the rest; the mind which does not profess 
to be constantly guided by truth possesses no claim to 
our implicit submission. Nevertheless, the works of 
Eusebius must at last be judged by the character which 
severally pervades them, not by any single principle 
which the author has once only laid down, to which he 
has not intended (as it would seem) to give general 
application, and which he has manifestly proposed 
rather as a philosophical speculation than as a rule for 
his own composition, At least we feel convinced that 
whoever shall calmly peruse his Ecclesiastical History 
will not discover in itany deliberate intention to de- 
ceive; in the relation of miraculous stories he is more 
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sparing than most of the Church historians who suc- 
ceeded him, and seemingly even than those whom he 
has copied; and, upon the whole, we shall not do him 
more than justice if we consider him as an avowed 
but honest advocate, many of whose statements must 
be examined with suspicion, while the greater part 
bear direct and incontestable marks of truth.” 


Of his Chronicon it has also been justly asserted, — 


“that for centuries it was the source of all syn- 
chronistical knowledge of history in the Greek, Lat- 
in, Oriental, and Christian world, everywhere trans- 
lated, continued, excerpted, and made the basis of the 
different works on this subject.” His panegyrical 
writings on Constantine, however, afford, with much 
that is commendable and historically useful, abundant 
proofs of the weakness of his moral fibre, and of his 
sycophancy in dealing with the emperor. But it is to 
his credit that he never used his influence at court for 
merely personal ends. When Constantine on one oc- 
casion at Caesarea asked Eusebius to demand a favor 


| for his Church, he declared “his Church was not in 


need of any favors. The only boon he asked was per- 
mission to use the public archives to enable him to 
write a history of the martyrs, which favor was readily 
granted him”’ (Jerome, Ep. ad Chromatium et Heliodo- 
rum; comp. Hefele in the Freib. Kirchen-Lex. vi, 135 
et sq.). Less important than the historical works of 
Eusebius, but nevertheless very meritorious, are his 
Apologetical writings, the most extensive in ancient 
apologetics. His notices of the oldest mythologies in 
the Preparatio Evangelica are a valuable storehouse 
for theologians and philologists. In the field of doc- 
trinal theology (contra Marcellum) the writings of Eu- 
sebius appear to less advantage than in any other. 
They touch upon the great question of his time, the 
Person of Christ. In these writings, as in his practi- 
cal life, he appears to waver between orthodoxy and 
subordinationism. 

The writings of Eusebius are here classified as A. 
Historical; B. Apologetic; C. Dogmatic; D. Exeget- 
ical. 

A. Historical._—1. The toroota éxxAnowacrixn, Eccle- 
siastical History, in ten books, beginning with the incar- 
nation of Christ, relates the history of the Church, in- 
cluding accounts of writers, martyrs, persecutions, 
etc., up to A.C. 324. It was probably composed be- 
fore the Nicene Council (825), as, near its close, Cris- 
pus, the eldest son of Constantine, is very favorably 
mentioned, which cquld hardly have happened after 
the execution of Crispus (825). The best editions of 
the History, with the Greek text, are Valesius, with 
life of Eusebius prefixed (Par. 1659-1673, 3 vols. fol., 
often reprinted); Reading’s edition of Valesius’s Eu- 
sebius (Gr. and Lat.), with the fragments of Theaodo- 
ret, Evagrius, and Philostorgius (Camb. 1720 and 1746, 
3 vols. fol.); Zimmermann, Hist. Hecles. (Francfort, 
1822, Gr. and Lat., 2 vols. 8vo); Heinichen, Hist. Ec- 
cles., Reading’s edition of Valesius, with Stroth’s notes, 
and additional notes and indices by the editor (Leips. 
1827-8, 3 vols. 8vo; also see below); Burton, His¢. 
Eccles. (Gr.) (Oxon, 1838, 1845, 1856, 8vo), also An- 
notationes Variorum, 2 vols. Svo (Oxon, 1842, 2 vols. 
8vo); cheap edition by Schwegler (Tiibing. 1852, 8vo) ; 
Laemmer, Hist. Eccles., cum tabulis specimina cod. vii 
cont. (Schaffhausen, 1862, large 8vo, pp. 836, with ta- 
bles in fol.). 

English Translations.Hanmer, Ch. History of Euse- 
bius, Socrates, and Evagrius, with the Life and Pane- 
gyric of Constantine (Cambridge, 1577, and often, fol.) ; 
the same, with Saltonstall’s translation of The Life of 
Constantine (1650, fol. ; 1663, fol.); Wells (based on 
the preceding, 1709, fol.); Parker’s abridged (Lond. 
1729, 4to); best translation, Cruse’s (with Boyle’s 
Council of Nice, Philadelphia, 1846; 10th ed. N. Y. 
1856, 8vo; also in Bohn’s Xeclesiastical Library, Lond. 
12mo; and in Bagster’s @reek Eccl. Historians, Lond. 
1843, 8vo). 
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German Translations.—Hedion (Strasb. 1545, fol.) ; 
Stroth (Quedlinburg, 1777, 3 vols. 8vo); Closs (in two 
editions, one for Romanists, the other for Protestants, 
Stuttgart, 1839, 8vo). French translation by Cousin 
(Paris, 1675, and often). On the Moscow MS. of the 
Eccl. Hist., see Zeits. Hist. Theol. 1861, p. 311, and The- 
olog. Stud. u. Krit. 1858, heft iii. 

2. The yoowkdy Kavovwy ravtodam) toropia, gen- 
erally called Chronicon, libb. ii, is an abridgment of 
the history of the world from its creation up to A.D. 
825, with chronological tables, in which the chronog- 
raphy of Julius Africanus is largely made use of. For 
the arbitrary changes made by Eusebius in the text 
of Africanus, see Brunet de Presle, Dynasties Egyp- 
tiennes (Paris, 1850, 8yo). Of this chronicle there re- 
main fragments in Greek and two translations : one in 
Latin by Jerome, and one in Armenian. The latter 
was first edited by Zohrab (Milan, 1818), Latin, by A. 
Mai; better ed. by Aucher (Lat. version from the Ar- 
menian, with the Greek fragments, Venet. 1818, 4to; 
reprinted in Migne, Patrol. Grec. tom. Xix); new edi- 
tion by Schéne (the Armenian translated by Peter- 
mann and Rédiger, Berlin, 1866). 

3. The Life of Constantine, sig roy Biov Kwvorayti- 
vou Tov Baciéwe dOyot iv; de vita Constantini, lib. 
iv; generally printed with the Leclestastical Hist. (see 
aboye) ; also separately, ed. by Heinichen, with Read- 
ing’s and Stroth’s notes, etc. (Leipsic, 1829, 8yo); En- 
glish translation in Bohn’s Jecles. Library (London, 
12mo). 

4, Panegyric on Constantine, sic Kwvorayrivoy ro.a- 
Kévra ernoucdc, an oration in praise of Constantine on 
the thirtieth anniversary of his accession; generally 
printed with the Church History; also in Heinichen’s 
Life of Constantine (see above, 3). 

5. Dbyyoappa mepi tov war’ airy peagrupioay- 
rwy, de martyribus Palestine ; really, de martyribus suis 
temporis; containing reports of numerous martyrs of 
the Diocletian persecution (A.D. 303-310), printed as 
an appendix to the eighth book of the Eccles. History ; 
specially interesting is Cureton’s History of the Mar- 
tyrs of Palestine, by Eusebius, discovered in a very an- 
cient Syrian MS., and transl. into English (Lond. 1860, 
8vo); given also in Migne, Patrol. Gree. tom. Xx. 

6. The Acta St. Pamphili et sociorum (on the Mar- 
tyrdom of his teacher Pamphilus) is only a fragment 
of a work on the life of Pamphilus, in three books, 
which seems to have been lost. 

B. Apologetic. —1. The Preparation of the Gospel 
History, moomapackev) ebayyehich, preparatio evan- 
gelica, in fifteen books. In the first six books Euse- 
bius vindicates Christianity by extracts from Grecian 
and Roman writers, and by criticisms on them and 
on the Pheenician and Egyptian mythologies and wor- 
ship. In books 7-15 he treats of Judaism, its relig- 
ion, history, and institutions, showing its superiority 
to heathenism. The work pictures the condition of 
the world previous to the advent of Christ. Ed. by 
Rob. Stephens (Gr. 1544), and with Latin version by 
Viger (Paris, 1628, Cologne, 1688); ed. by Heinichen 
(Lips. 1842-8, 2 vols. 8vo); ed. by Gaisford (Oxf. 1843, 4 
vols. 8vo); also in Migne, Patrol. Gree. t. xxi. Cum- 
pberland translated Sanchoniathon’s Phenician H. istory 
from bk. i of the Prep. Evang. (Lond. 1720, 8y0). 

2. The Evangelical Demonstration, amddekic ebay- 
yeduch, demonstratio evangelica, in twenty books, of 
which only ten remain. Eusebius wrote in order to 
prove that the Christian religion is demonstrably true, 
from its internal character, and from the fulfilment of 
the Jewish prophecies. He points out the true rela- 


tions between Judaism and Christianity, and the pro- 


visional character of the latter; and in books 3-10 he 
comments on the Messianic prophecies. This work is 
intended to be the complement of the Prepar, Evang. 
(see above). ‘Translated into Latin by Donatus of 
Verona, and published either at Rome or Venice in 
1498, and at Cologne in 1642. The Greek text appear- 
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ed, with that of the Preparatio, at Paris in the editions 
both of Robt. Stephens and Viger (see above, 1); also 
separately by Stephens (Paris, 1545, fol.), edited by 
Gaisford (Gr. and Latin, Oxford, 1852, 2 vols. 8vo); 
abridged German version in Réssler, Bibl. der Kirchen- 
vdter (1778, 8yo), v, 203 sq. 

3. Of a similar character are (a) the écAoyal mno0- 
@nructet, Ecloge Prophetice, of which four books only 
are preserved. They give mostly allegorical inter- 
pretations of Old-Test. Messianic passages (edited by 
Gaisford, Oxon. 1842, 8yo; also in Migne, Patrologia 
Grec.). (b) The five books of The Theophany, eopaveia, 
preserved in a Syriac translation, long lost, but dis- 
covered by Tattam in 1839 in a Nitrian monastery, 
and published under the title Zusebius on the Theopha- 
nia, or divine Manifestation of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, translated from an ancient Syriac Version 
of the Greek Original now lost, with Notes, aad a Vindi- 
cation of the Orthodoxy and prophetical Views of the Au- 
thor, by Prof. S. Lee (Camb. 1843, 8vo). Dr. Lee as- 
signs the MS. (now in the British Museum) to the 
year A.D. 411. The Greek fragments, with Lat. ver- 
sion, compared also with Lee’s edition, are given in 
Migne, Patrol. Gree. xxiv, 607 sq. See a full treat- 
ment of this subject in Ceillier, Aut. Sacr. (Par. 1865, 
8vo), p. 258 sq. 

4, The small work, Against Hierocles, mod¢ ra v0 
PidoaTodrov eic Aro\wrvi0y rov Tvavéa Oud rijv ‘Te- 
oowdet raparnpreisay airod re Kai Xovsrov abyKot- 
ow, generally cited Adversus Iieroclem, shows very 
ably that the magician and philosopher Apollonius of 
Tyana cannot bear comparison with Christ, It is to 
be found in Morell’s Philostratus (Gr. and Lat., Paris, 
1608); edited, with new transl. and notes, by Olearius 
(Leips. 1709); and, with the libri contra M arcellum, ed. 
by Gaisford (Oxon, 1852, 8vo); also in Migne, Patrol. 
Grec. xxii, 795 sq. 

C. Dogmatical and Polemical.—i. Two books, kara 
MapkédXov, contra Marcellum, written by desire of 
the Council of Constantinople (held A.D. 336) to vin- 
dicate the condemnation of Marcellus for Sabellianism 
by that council (see Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, vol. i, 
§ 51). It is given in Viger’s ed. of the Prep. Evang. 
(1628 and 1688); also in Gaisford’s edition of the Liber 
cont. Hieroclem (Oxon, 1852, 8vo); and in Migne, Pa- 
trol. Gree, xxiv, 707. 

2, The three books, Of the Ecclesiastical Theology, 
wept THe eKkeAnoraoruchC Seoroyiac, De ecclesiastica 
theologia, are likewise intended against Marcellus, as 
Seohoyia here means sermo de I" ‘lio Dei ejusque natura 
divina, with a biblico-dogmatical proof of the hypo- 
statical existence of the Son. It is given (Greek and 
Latin) by Rettberg (Gottingen, 1794) ; in Cont. Hiero- 
clem, ed. by Gaisford (Oxon, 1852, 8vo); and in Migne, 
Patrol. Grec. xxiv, 826 sq. 

3. The short treatise, epi ric Tod maoxa Loprie, 
De solemnitate paschali, treats of the typical character 
of the Jewish Passover, and of its consummation in 
the new covenant. It is in Migne, Patrologia Grec. 
xxiv, 694 sq. 

4, Fourteen smaller treatises, among which the most 
important are, De fide adv. Sabellium, De resurrectione, 
De incorporali anima; quod Deus Pater incorporalis 
sit, which remain only in Latin, and are all contained 
in Migne, Patrologia Greca, tom. xxiv. 

D. Exegetical—These are partly introductory, part- 
ly commentaries, written upon the allegorical method 
of Origen, and without any knowledge of Hebrew. 
(1) The Onomasticon, or epi ray romikwy dvosaToy 
ty 7H Sein yoady, De locis Hebraicis, a topographical 
and alphabetical index of the names of places occur- 
ring in the Bible. It was translated into Latin by 
Jerome, and edited in Greek by Bonfrerius (Paris, 1631 
and 1659, fol.); Gr. and Lat. in Hieron. Opera, t. 1 
(Paris, 1699); by Clericus (Amst. 1707, fol.) ; by Lar- 
sow and Parthey (Berlin, 1862, 8vo). 

2, Evangelict canones, a kind of Gospel harmony, to 
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be found in the editions of the N. T. by Erasmus, Ste- 
phens, and Mill; also in Migne, Patrolog. Grac. xxii, 
1273 sq. 1 t 

8. Znrhpara kai dicerc, Questiones evangelice, in 
three books, containing solutions of seeming contra- 
dictions of the evangelists ; edited by Mai in his Coll. 
Script. Vet. (1825, 4to), i, 101 sq. 

a Pe oscctas oe Psalms and On Tsatalwhich 
are preserved to a great extent, and given in Migne, 
Patrol. Greca, tom. xxiv and xxy. Of his commen- 
tary on Solomon’s Song, Proverbs, Daniel, and Luke, 
only fragments are left us, which are given in Migne, 
Patrol. Grec. tom. xxiv, who prints also Mai’s newly- 
discovered fragments from his Nov. Patr. Bibliotheca, 
vol. iv. 

There is no absolutely complete edition of the works 
of Eusebius. The nearest to such are Eusebii Pam- 
phili Opera Omnia, Lat. (Basil. 1542, 4 vols. fol. ; 1559, 
2 vols. fol. ; Paris, 1581, fol.); most complete of all 
(following Valesius, Montfaucon, Mai, and Gaisford), 
Migne, Patrol. Grec. vols. xix-xxiy. A new edition 
of the Scripta Historica, by Heinichen, was begun in 
1867 (vol. i, 8vo, the Hist. Eccles.); and of the Opera 
Omnia by Dindorf (Leipsic, 1865-67, vols. i-iii, 8vo). 

See Cave, Hist, Lit. i, 111; Dupin, Auteurs Eccl. ii, 
1-15; Fabricius, Bibl. Greca, ed. Harles, vii, 335 sq. ; 
Oudin, Script. Eccles. i, 312 sq.; Lardner, Works, iv 
69 sq.; Hoffmann, Bibliog. Lexikon, i, 98 sq.; Ceillier, 
Auteurs Sacrés (Paris, 1865), iii, 168 sq.; Neander, Ch. 
History, Torrey’s transl., ii, 867, 383; Jortin, Remarks 
on Eccles. Hist. (London, 1767), ii, 252; Waddington, 
Church History (in 1 vol.), ch. vi; Schaff, History of 
the Christian Church, vol. iii, § 161; Alzog, Patrologie, 
§ 44; Lardner, Works, iv, 69; Hefele, Conciliengesch. 
i, 233 et al.; Dowling, On the Study of Eccles. Hist. p. 
13 sq.; Kestner, De Fide Eusebii (Gottingen, 1817) ; 
Baur, Comp. Euseb. cum Herodoto (Tiibing. 1834, 12mo); 
Hinnell, De Eusebio Relig. Christ. Defensore (Gitting. 
1843); Lamson, Church of the First Three Centuries, 
233 sq.; Dorner, Person of Christ (Edinb. transl.), diy. 
i, vol. ii, 218 sq.; Waterland, Works, ii, 475 sq. 

Eusebius or DoryL«um, born at the end of the 
fifth century, began his public life as a lawyer, and 
obtained the place of imperial commissioner (agens in 
rebus). Evagrius (Hist. Eccles. i, 9) says of him that, 
“while still practising as a rhetorician, he was the first 
to expose the blasphemy of Nestorius.’ It seems to 
have been he who interrupted Nestorius in a sermon 
about A. D. 480 (when he denied to Mary the title 0<- 
ordxoc), by crying aloud “ No; the eternal Logos him- 
self subjected himself to a second birth.’? This, at 
least, is the conclusion of Neander (Church History, 
Torrey’s transl., ii, 504). He also thinks it probable 
that Eusebius was the author of the formal complaint 
publicly posted against Nestorius in the church of 
Constantinople, comparing him to Paul of Samosata 
(Neander, /.c.). It is possible that it was as a reward 
for this zeal that he was made bishop. 

At all events, he entered into orders, and became 
bishop of Doryleum, in Phrygia. In the year 448, at 
the Home Council (sivodog évdnpovoa), held at Con- 
stantinople, he entered complaint against Eutyches 
(whom he had previously warned privately), as hold- 
ing false and blasphemous doctrines, contrary to the 
fathers, as to the person of Christ (Mansi, Concil. vi, 
495, 650). See Eurycurs, At this synod Eutyches 
was condemned, but in the next year, at the Robber- 
Council (see Epuesus, Rosper-Counci or), Euty- 
ches was restored, and Eusebius condemned and de- 
prived of his see. When he attempted at this council 
to explain the doctrine of two natures in Christ, voices 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Burn Eusebius! As he has cut Christ 
asunder, so let him be cut asunder.’’ He fled to Rome. 
The tide was turned by the death of Theodosius, A.D, 
450. Leo the Great, bishop of Rome, prevailed upon 
Marcian, the successor of Theodosius, to convene an- 
other general council, which met at Chalcedon A.D. 
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451, and Eusebius was restored to his see. A few po- 
lemical writings of Eusebius are still extant, as Con- 
sertatio adversus Nestorium (in the works of Marius 
Mercator, ii, p. 18) :—Libellus adversus Eutycheten (in 
Labbe, vol. iv, p. 151) :— Libellus adversus Dioscurum 
(ib. vol. iv, p. 880) :—Epistola ad Marcianum impera- 
torem (ib. p. 95).—Neander, Ch. Hist. ii, 505-513 ; Hoe- 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Gener. xvi, 777. 


Busebius, bishop of Emesa, fourth century. Soc- 
rates (Hist. Eccles. ii, 9) gives the following account of 
him: ‘‘ Who this person was, George, bishop of Lao- 
dicea, who was present on this occasion, informs us; 
for he says, in the book which he has composed on his 
life, that he was descended from a noble family of 
Edessa, in Mesopotamia, and that from a child he had 
studied the Holy Scriptures; that he was afterwards 
instructed in Greek literature by a master resident at 
Edessa; and finally, that the sacred books were ex- 
pounded to him by Patrophilus and Eusebius, the lat- 
ter of whom presided over the church at Cesarea, and 
the former over that at Scythopolis. Having after- 
wards gone to Antioch, about the time that Eustathius 
was deposed on the accusation of Cyrus of Bercea for 
holding the tenets of Sabellius, he lived on terms of 
familiar intercourse with Euphronius, that prelate’s 
successor, When, however, a bishopric was offered 
him, he retired to Alexandria to avoid the intended 
honor, and there devoted himself to the study of phi- 
losophy. On his return to Antioch he formed an in- 
timate acquaintance with Placitus or Flaccillus, the 
successor of Euphronius. At length he was ordained 
bishop of Alexandria by Eusebius, bishop of Constan- 
tinople, but did not go thither in consequence of the 
attachment of the people of that city to Athanasius. 
He was therefore sent to Emesa, where the inhabitants 
excited a sedition on account of his appointment, for 
they reproached him with the study and practice of 
judicial astrology; whereupon he fled to Laodicea 
and abode with George, who has given so many his- 
torical details of him. George, having taken him to 
Antioch, procured his being again brought back to 
Emesa by Flaccillus and Narcissus; but he was af- 
terwards charged with holding the Sabellian heresy. 
His ordination is elaborately described by the same 
writer, who adds at the close that the emperor (Con- 
stantius) took him with him in his expedition against 
the barbarians, and that miracles were wrought by his 
hand” (see also Sozomen, Hist. Ecclesiast. iii, 6). Dur- 
ing the latter years of his life he lived at Antioch, de- 
voted to study. He died at Antioch about A.D. 360. 
Among the numerous works of Eusebius, Jerome men- 
tions treatises against the Jews, the Pagans, and Nova- 
tians ; a Commentary, in 10 books, to the Epistle to the 
Galatians, and Homilies on the Gospels. Theodoret 
mentions works of Eusebius against the Marcionites 
and Manicheans; Ebedjesu, Questions on the Old Tes- 
tament; and Xenajas (Asseman. Bib/. ii, p. 28) a work 
on faith, and other addresses. Of all these works only 
fragments are extant. Two homilies (against Mar- 
cellus) undoubtedly belonging to him were falsely 
ascribed to Eusebius of Czesarea. Some homilies are 
of a more recent date. See Eusrpius or ALEXAN- 
priA. A biography of Eusebius, by bishop George, of 
Laodicea, is lost. A work on Eusebius and his writ- 
ings has been written by Augusti (Zuseb. Emes. opus-= 
cula que supersunt greca, Elberfeld, 1829); and some 
of the statements in this work have been refuted by 
Thilo (Ueber d. Schriften des Euseb. v. Alex, u. des Eu- 
seb. von Emisa (Halle, 1832). Some of the homilies as- 
cribed to Eusebius of Cesarea are attributed to Euse- 
bius of Emesa. 


Eusebius, a Nitrian monk (beginning of 5th cen- 
tury), one of the “four tall brothers” condemned by 
Theophilus, bishop of Alexandria, for defending the 
opinions of Origen. The three others were Dioscurus, 
Ammonius, and Euthymius. They retired first to Jee 
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rusalem and Scythopolis, and then to Constantinople, 
where Chrysostom received them kindly, but did not 
admit them to communion. They were ‘‘ pious men, 
though not wholly exempt from a certain fanatical 
ascetic tendency.’’—Neander, Ch. Hist. ii, 691; Sozo- 
men, Hist. Eccl. viii, 12,13; Socrates, Hist. Eccl! vi, 7. 


Eusebius or Laopicna, a native of Alexandria, 
and therefore sometimes called Eusebius of Alexan- 
dria. As deacon in Alexandria, he accompanied his 
bishop, Dionysius, in the Valerian persecution of Chris- 
tians before the proconsul Aimilianus (257), and by 
nursing the imprisoned Christians and burying the 
martyrs gave a shining testimony of his undaunted 
faith. When (from 260 to 263) a terrible epidemic 
and civil war devastated Alexandria, Eusebius again 
distinguished himself by his zeal in nursing the sick, 
both pagan and Christian, and, in union with his 
friend Anatolius, procured relief to thousands of in- 
habitants who were threatened with starvation. In 
264 he attended, as the representative of bishop Diony- 
sius, whom old age and sickness retained in Alexan- 
dria, the Synod of Antioch, which was to take action 
on the heresy of Paul of Samosata. Subsequently he 
became bishop of Laodicea in Syria, where he died in 
270. He was succeeded by his friend Anatolius.— 
Herzog, Real-Encyklop. iv, 240; Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. 
vii, 32. (A.J.S.) 


Busebius or Nrcomepta, who may be called the 
leader, if not the organizer, of the Arian party in the 
fourth century, was a distant relative of the emperor 
Julian, and was born about A.D. 324 (Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, Hist. xxii, 9). He was first bishop of Bery- 
tus, in Pheenicia, but got himself translated to Nico- 
media—Theodoret says (i, 19) in violation of the can- 
ons—by the influence of Constantia, sister of the em- 
peror Constantine, whose confidence he had completely 
won. After the excommunication of Arius by Alex- 
ander, bishop of Alexandria (A.D. 321), Eusebius took 
Arius (who had written him a letter asking his aid) 
under his protection, offered him an asylum in his own 
house, and wrote urgently, though at the present time 
respectfully, in his favor, to Alexander, the patriarch 
of Alexandria (for details, see ARIANISM, vol. i, p. 389). 
As Eusebius had been a disciple of Lucian, he proba- 
bly held the opinions of Arius at the time. Socrates 
says that ‘‘ Eusebius of Nicomedia and his partisans, 
with such as embraced the sentiments of Arius, de- 
manded by letter that the sentence of excommunica- 
tion which had been pronounced against him should 
be rescinded, and that those who had been excluded 
should be readmitted into the Church, as they held no 
unsound doctrine” (ist. Eecl.i, 6; see also Sozomen, 
i, 15). 

At the Council of Nicza (A.D. 325), Eusebius and 
his friends used all possible efforts first to carry their 
own opinions through, and then to hinder a definitive 
sentence. Their opposition was finally concentrated 
against the application of the term opuootavoc (consub- 
stantial) to the Son. All opposition failed, and the or- 
thodox doctrine was established by the council. See 
ARIANISM, vol. i, p. 389; Nicaa, Councrt or. Euse- 
bius, finding himself standing nearly alone, affixed his 
signature at last. 
stead of the term dpuoovcoc (of the same essence), Eu- 
sebius and his friends secretly introduced the semi- 
Arian term 610vovavoc (of like essence); but the state- 
ments of Philostorgius are not to be implicitly be- 
lieved. The decree of the council contained not only 
the Nicene Creed, but also an anathema of certain 
propositions of Arius. This last Eusebius refused to 
sign, declaring to the council that he ‘submitted to 
their determinations concerning the faith, and consent- 
ed to subscribe to it, even admitting the word consub- 
stantial, according to the genuine signification of it, 
and consequently that he held no erroneous opinion ; 
but that as for the condemnation of Arius, he could ; 


Philostorgius (i, 9) asserts that in- | 
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not subscribe to it; not that he had a mind to reject 
the points of faith which they had decided, but because 
he did not think that he, whom they accused, was in 
the error that they laid to his charge: that, on the 
contrary, he was entirely persuaded, by the letters 
which he received from him, and by the conferences 
which he had had with him, that he was a man whose 
sentiments were entirely different from those for which 
he was condemned.” Theognis of Nice, Theonas of 
Marmorica, and Secundus of Ptolemais, agreed with 
him in this. The council condemned them as here- 
tics, and Constantine condemned them to banishment. 
But Arius, Theonas, and Secundus having submitted, 
Eusebius and Theognis finally signed, and were for- 
given by the emperor. 

Soon after the close of the council ‘‘ Eusebius show- 
eda desire to revive the controversy, for which he was 
deprived of his see and banished into Gaul. On this 
occasion Constantine addressed a letter to the people 
of Nicomedia, censuring their exiled bishop in the 
strongest manner as disaffected to his government, as 
the principal supporter of heresy, and a man wholly 
regardless of truth (Theodoret, Eccl. Hist. i, 20). But 
he did not long remain under the imperial displeasure ; 
indeed, he subsequently so completely regained Con- 
stantine’s favor as to be selected to baptize him, not 
long before his death (A.D. 337). His Arian feel- 
ings, however, broke out again. He procured the de- 
privation of Eustathius (q. v.), bishop of Antioch, and, 
if we may believe Theodoret (i, 21), by suborning a 
woman to bring against him a false accusation of the 
most infamous kind. He was, perhaps, the most bit- 
ter opponent of Athanasius (see ATHANAsIts), and 
exerted himself to procure the restoration of Arius to 
the full privileges of churchmanship, menacing Alex- 
ander, bishop of Constantinople, with deposition un- 
less he at once admitted him to the holy communion, 
in which he would have succeeded but for the sud- 
den death of Arius. In 339 Eusebius managed to pro- 
cure his election to the see of Constantinople, in de- 
fiance of a canon against translations agreed to at Ni- 
cea. He died about A.D. 342. Though Eusebius lies 
under the disadvantage of having his character hand- 
ed down to posterity almost entirely by the descrip- 
tion of theological enemies, yet it is difficult to imag- 
ine that he was in any way deserving of esteem. His 
signature to the Nicene Creed was a gross evasion ; nor 
can he be considered to haye signed it merely as an 
article of peace, since he was ever afterwards a zeal- 
ous opponent of its principles. It can scarcely be 
doubted that he was worldly and ambitious. Athana- 
sius considers him as the teacher rather than the dis- 
ciple of Arius; and afterwards, when the Arians were 
divided among themselves into parties, those who main- 
tained the perfect likeness which the substance of the 
Son bore to that of the father (Homotousians) against 
the Consubstantialists on the one hand, and the pure 
Arians or Anomotans on the other, pleaded the author- 
ity of this Eusebius. The tenets of this party were 
sanctioned by the Council of Seleucia, A.D. 359” 
(Smith, Dict. of Biography, s. v.). See, besides the 
works already cited, Cave, Hist. Lit. (Genev.) i, 118; 
Neander, Ch. Hist. ii, 367 sq.; Newman, History of the 
Arians; Lardner, Works, iii, 594; Herzog, Real-Ency- 
klop.iv, 242; Waterland, Works (Oxf. 1843), ii, 369 sq. 

Eusebius or VERCELLI, was born in Sardinia; 
was baptized in Rome by pope Eusebius; and became 
lector, or ecclesiastical reader at Rome. He was or- 
dained bishop of Vercelli, in Piedmont, A.D. 340, with 
the unanimous consent of clergy and people. He was 
the first in the West who united the monastic life with 
the clerical (Ambrose, cited by Ceillier, v, 500). Pope 
Liberius requested him to go with Lucifer of Cagliari, 
and other legates, on an embassy to Constantius, by 
whom the persecution of Athanasius had been sanc- 
tioned. They visited the emperor (at Arles or Val- 
ence), and prevailed on him to summon the Council 
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of Milan, which met A.D. 855. The Eusebians (Ari- 
ans) at this council urged the condemnation of Atha- 
nasius, and the emperor sided with them. Eusebius 
of Vercelli having received the emperor’s order to sign 


the condemnation of Athanasius, refused, but express- | 
ed his willingness to subscribe the Nicene Creed. Lu- | 


cifer of Cagliari and Dionysius of Milan refused also. 
The third session was held in the palace, the Arian 
party fearing the violence of the people. The em- 
peror himself then sent for the three above-mentioned 
bishops, and commanded them either to sign the doci- 
ment or to prepare for banishment ; they, on their part, 
earnestly entreated him to remember the account he 
would be called upon to give in the day of judgment, 
and besought him not to introduce the heresy of Arius 
into the Church; but all was of no ayail, and Euse- 
bius, Dionysius, and Lucifer were sentenced to ban- 
ishment. At Scythopolis, in Palestine, his place of 


exile, he was warmly welcomed, and also encouraged | 
But at | 


by an embassy from his people at Vercelli. 
last he was brutally outraged, dragged naked through 
the streets, and imprisoned in a dungeon. He was 
then transferred to Cappadocia, and thence to the The- 
baid (Theodoret, Hist. Eccl. iii, 4; Sozomen, Hist. Lecl. 
vy, 12). After the death of Constantius, his successor, 
Julian, issued an edict recalling the exiled bishops. 


Eusebius went first to Alexandria, where he stoed | 


by Athanasius in the council of A.D. 362 in taking 
measures to heal the Antiochian schism. See Eus- 
TATHIANS. 
the strife there, but the ordination of Paulinus (q. 
v.) by Lucifer of Cagliari had made matters worse 
than ever. After travelling through the East he 
returned to Italy, where he was welcomed with en- 
thusiasm, particularly in his own diocese. He show- 
ed himself, in the latter years of his life, a great ad- 
mirer of monasticism, and introduced among the cler- 
gy of his diocese the common life. Having learned 
that the bishop Auxentius, of Milan, with the sup- 
port of the emperor Valentinian, was very actively la- 
boring for the triumph of Arianism, Eusebius, in 364, 
suddenly appeared in Milan to attack Arianism in its 
stronghold, but the emperor soon ordered him back to 
his diocese. He died in 371. An inscription on his 
tomb calls him a martyr, and, according to a later le- 
gend, he was killed by the Arians ; but the writers that 
are best informed about him (Ambrose, Gregory of 
Tours, etc.) know nothing of his martyrdom. The 
Church of Rome formerly commemorated him as a 
martyr on the 1st of August, and now on the 16th of 
December. We possess three Epistole of Eusebius: 
1, Ad Constantium Augustum:—2. Ad presbyteros et ple- 
bes Italic, written on the occasion of his banishment, 
to which is attached Libellus facti, a sort of protest 
against the violent conduct of the Arian bishop Patro- 
philus, who was‘in some sort his jailor during his resi- 
dence at Scythopolis :—3. Ad Gregorium Episc. Hisp., 
found among the fragments of Hilary (xi,§ 5). He 
executed, also, a translation of the Commentary of his 
namesake, Eusebius of Cxsarea, on the Psalms; and 
an edition of the Evangelists, from a copy said to be 
transcribed by his own hand, preserved at Vercelli, was 
published at Milan (1748, 4to) by J. A. Trico; and again 
by Blanchini, at Rome, 1748. This edition is given 
also in Migne, Patrol. Lat. vol. xii. The Epistole will 
be found in Bibl. Patr. Galland. vol. vy; part of them in 
Bib, Maz, Patr. vol. vy; and all in Migne, Patrol. Lat. 
vol. xii.—Herzog, Real-Encyklopddie, iv, 245; Mohler, 
Athanasius der Grosse; Ceillier, Auteurs Sacrés (Paris, 
1865), iv, 271 sq. 

Eusebius, Sr., of Samosara, one of the pillars of 
the orthodox Church of the fourth century in its con- 
flicts with Arianism. Nothing is known of his early 
life. He was appointed bishop of Samosata in 361, 
and in the same year was present at the Synod of An- 
tioch, at which both Arians and Catholics elected Me- 
letius patriarch of Antioch, The document of elec- 


The council sent him to Antioch to end | 
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tion, signed by both parties, was deposited with Euse- 
bius. When Meletius, in his very first sermon, de- 
clared himself strongly in favor of the doctrine of the 
Council of Nice, the Arians induced the emperor to de- 
mand from Eusebius the surrender of the certificate 
of election. On his refusal he was threatened with 
having his right hand cut off; but he resolutely held 


out both hands, declaring his readiness to lose both 


his hands rather than “‘resign a document contain- 
ing so manifest a demonstration of the impiety of 
the Arians” (Theodoret, Hist. Eccles. ii, 32), During 
the persecution of the orthodox by Valens, he tray- 
elled, disguised as a soldier, through Syria, Pheeni- 
cia, and Palestine, everywhere consecrating orthodox 
priests, and confirming the people in the Nicene faith. 
At the disputed election of a bishop for Cesarea, in 
Cappadocia (370), he aided in securing the success of 
the orthodox Basil (q. y.). He ever after remained 
an intimate friend of Basil, and with him, in 372 and 
373, took a leading part in the effort to secure, with 
the support of the Western churches, the success of 
the Nicene party also in the East. He was, there- 
fore, a special object of hatred to the Arians, who 
in 873 prevailed upon the emperor to exile him to 
Thracia. After the death of Valens (378) Eusebius 
was allowed to return to his diocese. He at once be- 
gan to display an extraordinary activity in appointing 
Nicene in the place of Arian bishops. While enter- 
ing the town of Dolica for this purpose in 379 (or 
380), he was killed by a stone thrown by the hand of 
some Arian woman (Theodoret, Hist. Eccl. v, 4).° The 
Church of Rome venerates him as a saint on July 21, 
and the Greek Church on July 22.—Herzog, Real-En- 
cyklop. iv, 499; Ceillier, Auteurs Sacrés (Paris, 1865), 
¥,i-sq. (AD Jo8.) 


Busebius, bishop of Thessalonica, A.D. 601, wrote 
against the Aphthartodocete, especially in reply to a 
monk Andreas, ‘‘ who taught that Christ’s body be- 
came incorruptible when joined to his divinity ; that 
Adam’s body was not created liable to corruption ; and 
that the world, in its original form, was incorruptible 
also.’? These and other errors Eusebius wished him to 
retract; but, instead of prevailing, Andreas attempted 
to fortify his posts by farther defences, which induced 
Eusebius to write ten books against the positions he 
had before attacked, showing that Andreas had misun- 
derstood Scripture and wilfully misquoted the fathers. 
Of these works there are no remains except what are 
preserved by Photius in his Biblioth Cod. 162.—Cave, 
Hist. Lit, (Genev. 1720), i, 373; Clarke, Succ. Sac. Lit. 
li, 376. 


Eustathians. 1. Eustathius, bishop of Antioch, 
was deposed at the Arian Council of A.D. 331, See 
Evsraruius. The orthodox people of Antioch re- 
fused to receive an Arian bishop as his successor, and 
kept aloof, thereby gaining the name ‘‘ Eustathians.” 
In A.D. 360, Meletius (q. v.) was transferred by the 
Arians from the see of Sebaste to Antioch ; but, though 
he adhered to the Nicene Creed, the “ Eustathians”’ 
would not recognise him, as they refused to regard an 
Arian ordination. A moderate party, however, of the 
orthodox in Antioch did recognise him, and so arose 
the opposition of the ‘‘Meletians’’ to the ‘‘ Eustathi- 
ans.’’ The schism was made worse by the appointment 
of Paulinus (A.D. 362) as bishop of the Eustathians. 
The Western churches, with the Egyptian, recognised 
Paulinus, while the Orientals recognised Meletius.— 
Neander, Ch. Hist. Torrey’s transl. ii, 411; Guericke, 
Ch. Hist. Shedd’s transl. § 85. See MELETIvs. 

2. A sect in the fourth century, which taught that 
married people were excluded from salvation, prohib- 
ited their followers from praying in their houses, and 
obliged them to quit all their possessions as incom- 
patible with the hope of salvation. They wore a par- 
ticular habit ; appointed Sunday as a fast, and taught 
that the ordinary fasts of the Church are needless after 
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people have attained to a certain degree of purity. 
The sect probably derived its name from Eustathius, 
semi-Arian bishop of Sebaste (7 380), who was con- 
demned in the Council of Gangra, in Paphlagonia, held 
between the years 326 and 341. But it has been 
strongly argued on the other hand that the Eustathius 
who founded the sect was a different person, an Arme- 
nian monk. Walch (Hist. d. Ketzereien, iii, 536) has 
treated the subject at large.—Murd. Mosheim, Ch. Hist. 
bk. ii, c. iv, pt. ii, ch. iii, § 19, n. 39; Socrates, H. /. ii, 
43; Sozomen, H. EL. iii, 14; Neander, Ch. Hist. ii, 419 ; 
Dupin, Hist. Hccl. cent. iv; Bingham, Orig. Eccl. bk. 
xxii, ch.i,§ 8. See Eusraruius OF SEBASTE. 


Bustathius or Anrrocu was born at Sida, in 
Pamphylia (Hieron. Catal. 85). He was for some time 
bishop of Berea, from whence he was translated to the 
see of Antioch in 325 by the unanimous suffrage of 
clergy and people (Theodoret, H. Z.i,7). At the Coun- 
cil of Nice, in 325, he earnestly opposed the Arians, who, 
at the (Arian) Synod of Antioch, A.D. 331, took their 
revenge upon him. Eusebius of Nicomedia (or Cyrus 
of Berea) charged him with Sabellianism (Socrates, 17. 
E. i, 24); but, according to Sozomen (/. £. ii, 19), the 
pretext resorted to for his deposition was that he ** had 
defiled the priesthood by unholy deeds.” The synod de- 
posed him, and the people of Antioch was stirred by the 
act almost to the point of sedition. This angered Con- 
stantine, who, moreover, was now, under the influence 
of Eusebius of Nicomedia, favorable to the Arians. 
Eustathius had also incurred the ill will of Eusebius of 
Cxsarea, whom he charged with unfaithfulness to the 
Nicene Creed. He was banished to Thrace, where he 
died before A.D. 337 (Socrates, i, 24, 25; Sozomen, /.c.). 
His innocence as to the charge of immorality was fully 
shown by the confession of the woman who had sworn 
against him. The orthodox people of Antioch refused 
to acknowledge any other bishop, and, so long as they 
remained in this separate condition (until the fifth cen- 
tury), they were called Eustathians (Neander, Ch. Hist. 
Torrey’s, ii, 411). Eustathius was a thorough oppo- 
nent of the school of Origen, and this constituted one 
of the points of antagonism between him and Eusebius 
of Ceesarea, He was a copious writer, but only one 
work of his known to be genuine is now extunt, viz. 
Kard ‘Qoryévouc diayvworiKoc sic TO THC eyyaorpo- 
pidov Yewonua, against Origen, on the subject of the 
Pythoness consulted by Saul. Origen had asserted 
that the witch of Endor had really brought up the 
spirit of Samuel; Eustathius refutes him with great 
acuteness, but also not without an unworthy disdain 
in replying to so great a man. This treatise is to be 
found at the end of Leo Allatius’s edition of the /ep- 
temeron (1629, 4to, improperly ascribed to Eustathius). 
It is also given in the Critica Sacra, viil, 331 sq., and in 
Bibl. Maz. Patr. xvii. There are fragments of a trea- 
tise of his on The Soul, and of his Homilies ; all of 
which, with the treatise against Origen above named, 
are given in Migne, Patrol. Gree. xviii, 614 sq. See 
Pabricius, Bib. Greca, ed. Harles, ix, 131 sq. ; Oudin, 
Seript. Eccles. i, 817 sq. ; Ceillier, A utcurs Sacrés, Paris, 
1865, iii, 168 sq.; Cave, Hist. Lit. Genev. 1720, i, 119; 
Lardner, Works, iv, 149; Dorner, Person of Christ, Ed- 
inburgh transl., diy. i, vol. ii, p. 518 sq. 


Bustathius or TurssALonica, one of the most 
learned bishops of the Greek Church in the Middle 
Ages, was a native of Constantinople. He was at first 
a monk, subsequently a deacon of the church of St. 
Sophia, and a teacher of eloquence. He also held a 
position at the court, haying charge of all petitions, 
and in this capacity presented to the emperor a peti- 
tion of the city of Constantinople en the occasion of 
a great scarcity of water. In this period of his life 
Eustathius compiled his celebrated commentaries on 
Greek classics, which give proof of an immense amount 
of reading, and are the more valuable as they contain 
many extracts from works which are now lost. It is 
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especially the commentary on Homer (Rome, 1542-50 : 
4 yols.; Basel, 1559-60, 3 vols. ; with register by De- 
varius, edited by Stallbaum, Leips. 1825-30, 6 vols.), 
which is a storehouse of learning. Ofhis commentary 
on Pindar, only the prowmium is now extant (published 
by Schneidewin, Gétting. 1837). In 1174 (or 1175) he 
was elected bishop of Myra, in Lycia, but before he had 
assumed the administration of this diocese the emperor 
appointed him metropolitan of Thessalonica. In 1180, 
when the emperor Manuel desired a mitigation of the 
formula of abjuration which the converts from Moham- 
medanism had to pronounce, Eustathius, at the synod, 
firmly opposed the emperor, who was greatly displeased 
with this opposition, but nevertheless remained a patron 
of Eustathius. When, in 1185, Thessalonica was con- 
quered and plundered by the Normans under William 
II of Sicily, Eustathius was indefatigable in his efforts 
in behalf of the city. His theological writings were 
for the first time published by Dr. Tafel (Opuscla e 
codd. Basil. Paris. Veneto, nunc primum edidit Th. L. F. 
Tafel, Francof. 1832 ; and with an Appendix, in Tafel, 
De Thessalonica, Berlin, 1839). They are noted for 
outspoken evangelical sentiments. Of special impor- 
tance in this respect is the work Meditations on the Mo- 
nastic State (tziocedic Biov povaxuov; transl. into 
German [ Betrachtungen tiber d. Monchssiand | by G. L. 
F. Tafel, Berlin, 1847). Some of his works, e. g. a com- 
mentary on John of Damascus, are still extant in MS. 
Eustathius died in Thessalonica about 1194.—Herzog, 
Real-Encykl. iv, 247; Wetzer u. Welte, Karch,-Lex. ii, 
771; Neander, Karakteristik des Eustathius in seiner 
reformator. Richtung, in Neander, Wissenschaftliche Ab- 
hand. (Berlin, 1851). (A.J. 8.) 


Bustathius, semi-Arian bishop of Sebaste, in Ar- 
menia, in the fourth century, was a great adyocate of 


| monasticism, which he introduced into Armenia. The 


ascetic fanatics called Eustathians are supposed to 
have taken their name and their practices from him 
(but see Husrarurans, 2). He also founded in Se- 
baste a hospital for the poor, over which he placed 
Arius, then his devoted friend. But later Airius 
charged him with avarice, and they quarrelled. See 
Mrians. Eustathius died about A.D. 350.—Socrates, 
Hist. Eccles. ii, 43; Sozomen, Hist. Eccles. iii, 14; Ne- 
ander, Church Hist. Torrey’s transl. ii, 342 ; Hefele, 
Conciliengeschichte, i, 652 sq. 

Bustochium, Jura, was born at Rome about 
A daughter of Paula (q. v.), she imitated 
the ascetic piety of her mother. In 382 she took the 
yow of virginity, and put herself under the direction 
of Jerome, who gaye her instructions relative to the 
life she had chosen. It was for her that he wrote 
(383) his treatise on Virginity. On his departure from 
tome, Paula and Eustochium accompanied him, and 
settled near him in a monastery near Bethlehem. 
After the death of Paula (404), Eustochium ‘succeed- 
ed her as superior of the monastery. So greatly 
was she profited by Jerome’s instructions that she 
gained a knowledge of the Greek and Hebrew lan- 
cuages. To her Jerome dedicated his Commentaries 
on Ezekiel and Isaiah. He translated also the rules 
of Pachomius into Latin for the use of the members of 
the monastery at Bethlehem. In 416 the Pelagians 
burned this monastery and outraged the inmates. She 
is celebrated as a saint in the Roman Church on the 
28th of September.—Hoefer, Vow. Biog. Générale, xvi, 
792; Butler, Lives of the Saints, ix, 179 ; Milman, //ist. 
of Christianity (N. Y. 1866), iii, 234. 

Euthalius, bishop of Sulce, 5th century, is sup- 
posed to have been the first to divide the N. T. into 
verses. Some of the poetical parts of the O. T. had 
been arranged in lines (oriyor), and Euthalius (A.D. 
438) divided Paul’s epistles into verses. Afterwards 
he so arranged Acts and the Catholic Epistles. The 
division into chapters had been made by a previous 
writer (A.D. 396), and Euthalius adopted it. Erasmus, 
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in his N. T., inserts the Arguments of Euthalius to the 
Acts and to Paul’s epistles. His Prologue to St.Paul’s 
Epistles, including a sketch of Paul’s life, was publish- 
ed by J. H. Bocclerus at the end of his N. T. (Argen- 
tor. 1645, 1660). All the remains of Euthalius are giv- 
en by Zaccagni, Coll. Mon. Vet. Eccles. Grec. (Rome, 
1698, 4to).—Horne, Introduction, pt. i, ch. ii, § 3; Cave, 
Hist. Lit, (Genev. 1720), i. 


Euthymius Zigabénus (or Z1GADENUS), a 
Greek monk and theologian of the 12th century. He 
lived in the time of the emperor Alexius Comnenus 
(about A.D. 1120), and was his intimate friend. Of 
his life little is known, except from the A /ezias of Anna 
Comnena (lib. xv), who praises his talent and scholar- 
ship. The following writings of his have been pub- 
lished: (1.) avor\ta doyparucn, Panoplia Dogmatica, 
against all heresies, written by the order of Alexius 
Comnenus, and divided into two parts and 24 sections, 
each treating of aheresy. It consists chiefly of digest- 
ed extracts from preceding writers. A Latin trans- 
lation of it was published by Zinus (Venice, 1558, fol. ; 
reprinted at Lyons, 1556 and 1580, 8vo); also in Bibl. 
Patrum (Lyons), xix. This translation omits the 12th 
and 13th titles ‘‘against the Pope and the Italians.” 
The Greek original was published at Tergovist, in 
Wallachia (1710, fol.), and is very rare. It omits the 
last title, which is contained in Sylburg’s Saracenica, 
p. 1-54. (2.) Victoria et triumphus de impta Massali- 
anorum secta, ete. (Victory and Triumph over the im- 
pious, manifold, and execrable sect of the Messalians, 
ete.), together with fourteen anathemas against them: 
edited, Gr., with Latin version and notes, by Tollius, 
in his Insignia Itineris Italic (Traject. ad Rhen. 1696, 
4to); also in Gallandii Bibl. Paty. xiv, 293. (8.) Com- 
mentarius in Psalmos (Commentary on all the Psalms of 
Dawid); Latin version by Saulus (Verona, 1530, fol. ; 
often reprinted); also (Gr. and Lat.) in Theophylacti 
Opera Omnia, vol. iv (Venet. 1763, fol.). (4.) A Com- 
mentary on the four Gospels, his most important work, 
compiled from St. Chrysostom and other fathers ; Lat- 
in version by J. Hentenius (Louvain, 1544, fol. ; Paris, 
1547, 1560, and 1602, 8vo); best edit. by C. F. Matthzi, 
Gr.and Lat. (Lips.1792,4 vols.). The work is still con- 
sidered one of great value. See Matthai’s preface for 
full notices of Euthymius, and for the judgments of the 
learned concerning his writings. Many of his writ- 
ings yet remain in MS. All his published works are 
given in Migne, Patrologia Greca, vol. exxviii-cxxxi. 
—Fabricius, Bibl. Greca, ed. Harles, viii, 328 sq.; Cave, 
Hist, Lit. (Genev. 1720), i, 567; Oudin, Script. Eccles. 
ii, 979; Lardner, Works, v, 164; Ullmann, in Theol. 
Stud. u. Krit. 1833, p. 647 sq. 


Butyches, the so-called founder of Eutychianism, 
though the opinions advocated by him existed before 
(see Selig, De Eutychianismo ante Eutychen). His 
name Eutyches means ‘the Fortunate, but his oppo- 
nents said he should rather have been named 4A tyches, 
the Unfortunate. He must not be confounded with 
the deacon Eutyches, who attended Cyril to the Coun- 
cil of Ephesus. Leo the Great, in his renowned letter 
to Flavian, calls him very ‘ignorant and unskilled,’ 
multum imprudens et nimis imperitus, and justly at- 
tributes his error rather to imperitia than to versutia. 
So also Petavius and Hefele (ii, 300). His relation to 
the Alexandrian Christology is like that of Nestorius 
tothe Antiochian ; that is, he drew it to a head, brought 
it to popular expression, and adhered obstinately to it; 
but he is considerably inferior to Nestorius in talent 
and learning. His connection with this controversy is 
in a great measure accidental”? (Schaff, Hist. of Christ. 
Church, iii, 736). He led, from his early age, an ascetic 
life ; was for thirty years archimandrite of a monastery 
near Constantinople, and had reached his 70th year 
without being known for anything except his illit- 
erate fanaticism, his intimate relations with the all- 
powerful Chrysaphius, minister of Theodosius, and his 
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influence with the monastic party which blindly fol- - 


lowed the lead of Cyril of Alexandria. He used his 
influence in favor of Cyril at the @cumenical Council 
of Ephesus, a copy of the minutes of which was sent to 
him by Cyril. After the death of Cyril he was on in- 
timate terms with Cyril’s successor, Dioscurus (q. v-)- 
In 448 Eutyches wrote a letter to the Roman bishop 
Leo to prejudice him against the school of Antioch (q. 
y.), which, he insinuated, was bent on reviving Nes- 
torianism. To counteract his operations, patriarch 
Domnus, of Antioch, in 448 charged Eutyches with 
renewing the heresy of Apollinaris. No notice seems 
to have been taken at the imperial court of this 
charge ; but the charges brought against him before 
the Synod of Constantinople (448) by his former friend 
Eusebius, bishop of Doryleum (q. v.), had more ef- 
fect. Patriarch Flavian, of Constantinople (q. v.), 
wished to avoid taking any decisive action, but Euse- 
bius prevailed upon the synod to summon Eutyches. 
The latter, after making several excuses, obeyed the 
third summons, and presented himself before the syn- 
od, attended by a large number of monks and imperial 
officers. He defended his views in a long speech, but 
the synod, largely consisting of adherents of the An- 
tioch school, found him guilty of heresy, and, in spite 
of all the secular pressure brought to bear upon them 
in favor of Eutyches, deprived him of his position of 
archimandrite, and excommunicated him. Eutyches, 
with the aid of his friend Chrysaphius, obtained from 
the emperor a revison of the trial by a new general 
council te be convoked at Ephesus. Flavian and Leo 
of Rome strenuously opposed the holding of the council. 
Leo, who had been written to by both parties, was en- 
couraged. by this circumstance to claim a right to de- 
cide the controversy, and for this purpose wrote the 
celebrated epistle to Flavian (Mansi, v, 1366 sq.) See 
the article CHALCEDON, vol. ii, p.196; and Leo. But, 
owing to the influence of Eutyches and Dioscurus of 
Alexandria, the council was held, under the presidency 
of Dioscurus, and, amidst scenes of unheard of vio- 
lence, which have given to the council the name of 
the Rebber Council, the bishops were compelled to re- 
store Eutyches to the Church and his former position, 
and to condemn the prominent men of the Antioch 
school. See EpHrests, RopspER-Cotuncin or. The 
emperor promptly sanctioned this decision, and thus 
Eutychianism was on the point of becoming the pre- 
dominant doctrine of the Eastern Church, when the 
death of Theodosius (450) gave a new turn to the con- 
troversy. The empress Pulcheria and her husband 
Marcian sympathized with the opponents of Eutyches, 
recalled the exiled bishops, and convened the (eu- 
menical Council of Chalcedon (451), which condemned 
the views held by Eutyches, and declared that ‘in 
Christ two distinct natures are united in one person, 
and that without any change, mixture, or confusion.” 
See CHALCEDON, CounciL or. Even before the meet- 
ing of the council Eutyches had again been excommu- 
nicated by patriarch Anatolius of Constantinople, and 
expelled from his monastery by Marcian. The coun- 
cil did not again condemn him by name. Of the last 
years of Eutyches we only know that he died in exile. 
—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. iv, 251; Baur, Lehre von d. 
Dreieinigkeit, i, 800; Neander, Church History (Tor- 
rey’s), iii, 501-505; Dorner, Person of Christ, div. ii, 
yol.i and ii; Waterland, Works (Oxford), iii, 411, 481. 
(A. J. 8.) 

Butychianism, the name of a doctrinal system 
called after Eutyches, according to which there was in 
Christ only one nature, that of the incarnate Word, 
his human nature having been absorbed in a manner 
by his divine nature. Eutyches, like Cyril, laid chief 
stress on the divine in Christ, and denied that two na- 
tures could be spoken of after the incarnation. In our 
Lord, after his birth, he worshipped only one nature, 
the nature of God become flesh and man: pay bvow 
Tpookvely, Kai TAvTNY GEO capKwSévroe Kai ivave 
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Sowmhoavroc, or, as he declared before the synod at 
Constantinople, Oporoye ix dbo picewy yeyevYaat 
TOY KUPLOY 1)LOY TOO THE EVHGEWC* pETa O& THY Evwow 
play gvow oporoyG (Mansi, vi, 744). In behalf of 
his view he appealed to the Scriptures, to Athanasius 
and Cyril, and to the Council of Ephesus in 431. The 
impersonal human nature is assimilated, and, as it 
were, deified by the personal Logos, so that his body 
is by no means of the same substance (dj00vct0r) with 
ours, but a divine body. All human attributes are 
transferred to the one subject, the humanized Logos. 
Hence it may and must be said, God is born, God suf- 
fered, God was crucified and died. He asserted, there- 
fore, on the one hand, the capability of suffering and 
death in the Logos-personality, and, on the other hand, 
the deification of the human in Christ. The other 
side imputed to Eutychianism the doctrine of a heay- 
enly body, or of an apparent body, or of the transfor- 
mation of the Logos into flesh. So Theodoret (Fad. 
her. iv,13). Eutyches said Christ had a cépa av- 
Sow7ov, but not a cépa avSowrwor, and he denied 
the consubstantiality of his o¢o€ with ours. Yet he 
expressly guarded himself against Docetism, and 
against all speculation: @ucioAoyeiy éwavT@ odK émt- 
Toémw. He was really neither a philosopher nor a 
theologian, but only insisted on some theological opin- 
ions and points of doctrine with great tenacity and ob- 
stinacy” (Schaff, History of the Christian Church, iii, 
737 sq.). 

Bishop Forbes cites Photius and Johannes Damas- 
cenus aptly on Eutychianism as follows, viz.: ‘If 
there be one nature in Christ, it is either the divine or 
the human nature; if it be only the divine nature, 
where is the human? and if there be only the human, 
you cannot escape from denying the divine. But if it 
be something different from these (for this is the only 
other alternative they have, and they seem to lean 
that way), how shall not in that case Christ be of a 
different nature, both from his Father and from us? 
Can anything be more impious or absurd to say that 
the Word of God, who is God, became man, to the cor- 
ruption of his own deity, and to the annihilation of the 
humanity he assumed? For this absolutely follows 
with those who have dared to speak of Christ as of 
neither nature, but of one besides these’? (Photius, 
Epist. i, cont. Eutych. cit. Sucer). “The two natures 
were without conversion or alteration joined together, 
and the divine nature did not depart from its own sim- 
plicity, nor did the nature of man turn into the nature 
of God, nor was it deprived of existence, nor was one 
composite nature made out of two; for a composite 
nature cannot be consubstantial with either of those 
natures from whence it is compounded. If, therefore, 
according to the heretics, Christ exist in one com- 
pounded nature after the union, he is changed from a 
simple into a compounded nature, and is not consub- 
stantial with his Father, who is of a simple nature, 
nor with his mother, for she is not made up of the 
Godhead and manhood. And he will be neither in 
the Godhead nor in the manhood, nor will he be called 
God or man, but Christ only ; and Christ will be the 
name not of his person, but of his own nature, as they 
deem. But we do not hold Christ to be of a composite 
nature, as the body and soul make the man, but we 
believe and confess that he’is of the Godhead and 
manhood ; perfect God and perfect man from and in 
two natures. Were he of one nature, the same nature 
would be at once created and increate, simple and 
composite, mortal and immortal. And the union of 
two natures in Jesus Christ has taken place neither by 
disorder (#vojicc) nor by mixture (syncrasis or ana- 
crasis), as Eutyches, Dioscorus (of Alexandria), and 
Severus say; neither is it personal (xpoow7tKoy) nor 
relative, nor car’ d&iay, nor from identity of will, nor 
from equality of houor, nor from the same name, as 
Nestorius, Diodorus (of Tarsus), and Theodorus (of 
Mopsuestia) said; but by synthesis; or personally 
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(kad ixdoracy), immutably, inconfusedly, unaltera- 
bly, inherently, inseparably, in two perfect natures in 
one person. And we term this union essential (oio- 
On), that is, true and not fantastic; essential, not in 
that one nature is made of the two, but that they are 
mutually united in truth into one composite person of 
the Son of God. And their substantial differences are 
preserved, for that which is created remains created, 
and that which is increate remains increate; the mor- 
tal remains mortal, the immortal abides immortal. 
The one shines forth in miracles, the other submits to 
injuries; and the Word appropriates to itself that 
which is of man. For its are the things that pertain 
to the Sacred Flesh, and it gives its own properties to 
the flesh, according to the law of the communication 
of properties and the unity of person, for he is the 
same who performs both the God-like and the man- 
like actions in either form with the communion of the 
other. Wherefore the Lord of glory is said to be cru- 
cified, although the divine nature did not suffer, and 
the Son of man, even before his passion, is confessed 
to be in heaven, as the Lord himself said (John iii). 
For there is one and the same Lord of glory, who is 
naturally and in truth the Son of man, that is, made 
man. We acknowledge both his miracles and his suf- 
ferings, though the first were performed according to 
one nature, the latter endured according to the other. 
Thus we know that his one person and his two natures 
are preserved. By the difference of the natures he is, 
on the one hand, one with the Father and the Holy 
Ghost; on the other hand, he is one with his mother 
and with us. And these two natures are joined in one 
composite person, in which he differs as from the Fa- 
ther and the Holy Ghost, so from his mother and us 
also” (Joh. Damascenus, Fid. Orth. iii, 3, abr.). Bishop 
Forbes adds: “‘ Now we have all a great tendency to 
Eutychianism. It gets over a great difficulty in the 
reception of*truth to believe the humanity of our Lord 
destroyed. For faith now requires of us to believe 
that the human body of Jesus Christ still 7s, and that 
to it the Word is hypostatically joined, and that be- 
yond the spheres and systems of which we are cogni- 
zant, it, partaking of our nature, is at the right hand 
of God” (On the Nicene Creed, Oxford, 1852, p. 201 sq.). 

The Council of Chalcedon (A.D. 451) adopted the 
doctrine stated by pope Leo in his letter to Flavianus 
[see Leo], viz. in substance, “that in Christ two dis- 
tinct natures were united in one person, without any 
change, mixture, or confusion.” The Creed of Chal- 
cedon states that ‘‘the one Son of God, our Lord Jesus 
Christ, is of one substance with the Father according 
to the Godhead, and of one substance with us accord- 
ing to the manhood—like to us in all things except 
sin; one and the same Christ, Son, Lord, Only-begot- 
ten, in two natures, without confusion, without con- 
version, without division, without separation—the dif- 
ference of the natures not being taken away by reason 
of the unity, but the propriety of each being preserved 
and joined together to form one person.” The creed 
of the council was not by any means universally re- 
ceived inthe East. But the name Eutychianism gave 
way to that of Monophysitism. The ecclesiastical or- 
ganizations adhering to the heresy are commonly 
known by the names of Jacobites, Armenian Church, 
Copts, and Abyssinian Church (see the special articles 
on these churches). or a sketch of the fortunes of 
the theory known as Eutychianism, see Monoruy- 
girps. See also CHALCEDON; CHRISTOLOGY ; Eu- 
rycuEs; Droscuros; and consult Pearson, On the 
Creed (Oxford, 1820), ii, 179 sq. 3 Schaff, Ch. History, 
1. c.; Waterland, Works (Oxford), iii, 115, 411; He- 
fele, Conciliengeschichte, ii, 249 et al.; Baur, ey 1 
geschichte, i, 2, 256. sq. ; Cunningham, Historical The- 
ology, ch. x, § 1. ae 

Biceetianes, pope and martyr, succeeded Felix 
I, bishop of Rome, Jan. 275; died as martyr oF ne 
fessor Dec. 8, 283. Some decretals are ascribed to him, - 
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which may be found in Migne’s ed. of the remains of 
Siati Pape, et al. (Patrol. Latina, vol. v). 


Butychius or Constanrrnopre “‘ was originally 
a monk of the town of Amaseia, whence he was sent by 
his fellow-citizens to Constantinople as proxy for their 
bishop. The great talent he displayed in some theo- 
logical controversy gained him general admiration, and 
the emperor, in A.D. 553, raised him to the highest 
dignity in the Church at Constantinople. In the same 
year he accordingly presided at an cecumenical synod 
which was held in that city. In A.D. 564 he incurred 
the anger of the emperor Justinian by refusing to give 
his assent to a decree respecting the incorruptibility of 
the body of Christ previous to his resurrection, and 
was expelled from his see in consequence. He was at 
first confined in a monastery, then transported to an 
island, Princepo, and at last to his original convent, 
Amaseia. In 578 the emperor Tiberius restored him 
to his see, which he henceforth retained until his death 
in 585, at the age of 73. There is extant by him a 
letter addressed to pope Vigilius on the occasion of his 
elevation in A.D. 5538. It is printed in Greek and 
Latin among the Acta Synodi quintee Concil. vy, 425, etc. 
He also wrote some other treatises, which, however, 
are lost?’ (Smith, Dict. of Biography, s. v.).—Eyagrius, 
Hist. Eccl. iv, 38; Cave, Hist. Lit, (Genev. 1720) i, 541. 

Eutychius, patriarch of Alexandria, was born at 
Fostat (ancient Cairo) in 876. His Arabic name was 
Said-ibn-Batrik. He was originally a physician, ap- 
plied himself to the study of theology towards the close 
of his life, and was elected Melchite (or orthodox) patri- 


arch of Alexandria in 933, and died about A.D. 946. | 
He wrote, in Arabic, a Chronicle or Annals from the ere- | 


ation of the world to A.D. 937, under the Arabic title 
Nathm-el-Gauhar, String of Pearls; translated and ed- 
ited by E. Pococke under the title Contextio Gemma- 
rum, sive Annales, Arab. et Lat. (Oxonii, 1658-59, some 
copies 1656-64, 2 vols. 4to):—Fragmenta duo de Pas- 
chate, et de SS. Eucharistic institutione (in Mai, Script. 
Vet. ix, 623). Selden published an extract under the 
title Meclesiw sue origines, ex Arabico cum vers. Lat. 
(Lond. 1642, 4to), to which Abraham Ecchelensis re- 
plied in Kutychius Vindicatus, sive Responsio ad J. Sel- 
deni Origines (Rom. 1661, 4to).—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, xvi, 810; Graesse, Trésor de Livres Rares, i, 
530. 

Bu’tychus (Eiirvyoc, of good fortune, a frequent 
name; see Josephus, Ant. xviii, 6,5; xix, 4, 4), a 
young man of Troas, who sat in the open window of 
the third floor while Paul was preaching late in the 
night, and who, being overcome by sleep, fell out into 
the court below, May, A.D. 55. He was “ taken up 
dead” (jo) vexpdc); but the apostle, going down, 
extended himself upon the body and embraced it, like 
the prophets of old @ Kings xvii, 21; 2 Kings iv, 34); 
and when he felt the signs of returning life, restored 
him to his friends, with the assurance that “his life 
was in him.’’ Before Paul departed in the morning 
the youth was brought to him alive and well (Acts 
xx, 5-12). All the intimations of the narrative forbid 
us for a moment to entertain the view of those critics 
who suppose that animation was merely suspended 
(Bloomfield, Hackett, in loc.). See PAu. 

Mr. Jowett states that, during his residence at Hai- 
vali in May, 1818, the house in which he. abode gave 
him a correct idea of the falling of Eutychus from the 
upper loft while Paul was preaching at Troas. ‘ Ac- 
cording to our idea of houses,’’ he remarks, ‘the scene 
of Eutychus’s falling from the upper loft is very far 
from intelligible ; and besides this, the circumstance 
of preaching generally leaves on the mind of cursory 
readers the notion of a church. To describe this house, 
which is not many miles distant from the Troad, and 
perhaps, from the unchanging character of Oriental 
customs, nearly resembles the houses then built, will 
fully illustrate the narrative. On entering my host’s 
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door, we find the ground floor entirely used as a store ; 
it is filled with large barrels of oil, the produce of the 
rich country for many miles round; this space, so far 
from being habitable, is sometimes so dirty with the 
dripping of the oil that it is difficult to pick out a clean 
footing from the door to the first step of the staircase. 
On ascending, we find the first floor, consisting of a 
humble suite of rooms, not very high; these are occu- 
pied by the family for their daily use. It is on the 
next story that all their expense is lavished; here my 
courteous host has appointed my lodging; beautiful 
curtains, and mats, and cushions to the divan, display 
the respect with which they mean to receive their 
guest; here, likewise, their splendor, being at the top 
of the house, is enjoyed by the poor Greeks with more 
retirement and less chance of molestation from the in- 
trusion of the Turks; here, when the professors of the 
college waited upon me to pay their respects, they were 
received in ceremony and sat at the window. The 
room is both higher and also larger than those below; 
it has two projecting windows; and the whole floor is 
so much extended in front beyond the lower part of 
the building, that the projecting windows considerably 
overhang the street. In such an upper room—seclud- 
ed, spacious, commodious—Paul was inyited to preach 
his parting discourse. The divan, or raised seat, with 
mats or cushions, encircles the interior of each project- 
ing window; and I have remarked, that when the com- 
pany is numerous, they sometimes place large cushions 
behind the company seated on the divan, so that a 
second tier of company, with their feet upon the seat 
of the divan, are sitting behind, higher than the front 
row. Eutychus, thus sitting, would be on a level with 
the open window, and, being overcome with sleep, he 
would easily fall out from the third loft of the house 
into the street, and be almost certain, from such a 
height, to lose his life. Thither Paul went down, and 
comforted the alarmed company by bringing up Euty- 
chus alive. It is noted that there were many lights 
in the upper chumber. The very great plenty of oil 
in this neighborhood would enable them to afford many 
lamps; the heat of these and so much company would 
cause the drowsiness of Eutychus at that late hour, 
and be the occasion likewise of the windows being 
open.’? See House. 


Evagrius Ponticus (Evdypioc), monk and as- 
cetic writer, was born at Iberis, on the Black Sea, 
about A.D. 345. He was made deacon by Gregory of 
Nyssa or Gregory of Nazianzum, and received his the- 
ological culture to some extent under the latter, who 
took him to Constantinople in 379 or 380, and made 
him archdeacon. In the Origenistic controversies he 
took the side of Origen. After some experience of the 
dangers of personal beauty and vanity, he renounced 


| the world, assumed the monastic garb, and departed 


for Egypt in 883 or 384, where he lived as an ascetic 
up to the day of his death in (probably) 399.  Socra- 
tes speaks very highly (1. E. iv, 23) of his character 
and writings, of which there remain, 1. Movayd¢ Gn 
Cotelerius, Mon. Grec. iii, 68) :—2. ’Avrippnricde (in 
Pallad. Vita Chrysost. p. 349) :—3. Rerum Monachalium 
rationes ; and a few other tracts, collected in Galland, 
Bibl. Patrol. vii, 553; also in Migne, Patrol. Grac. x, 
1219 sq. See Tillemont, I/émoires, x, 368; Socrates, 
Hist. Keel. iii, 7; iv, 23; Sozomen, Hist. Eccl. vi, 80; 
Cave, Hist. Lit. Anno 380. ~ 


Evagrius Scholasticus, the Church historian, 
was probably born at Epiphaneia, on the Orontes, in 
or about A.D. 536, and had a good education. He 
lived in Antioch, where he was a lawyer (scholasticus) 
whence his surname. He rendered essential service 
to the patriarch Gregory, whom he defended (against 
charges of adultery and incest) at a synod in Constan- 
tinople, A.D. 589. He was made questorian, as a re- 
ward for his professional skill, by the emperor Tiberi- 
us. LEvagrius wrote An Ecclesiastical History, in con- 
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tinuation of Eusebius and Theodoret, which extends 
from the Council of Ephesus, A.D. 431, to the twelfth 
year of the reign of the emperor Maurice, A.D. 593-4. 
He is credulous and superstitious, but orthodox. The 
best edition, Gr. and Lat., is that of Valesius (Henri de 
Valois), which includes Eusebius and the other early 
Greek ecclesiastical historians (Par. 1659-73, fol. ; re- 
printed, with some additional ‘‘variorum”’ notes, under 
the title Hecl. Scriptores cum notis Valesti et Reading, 
Cantab. 1720, 3 vols.) ; also in Migne, Patrol. Greca, 
vol. lxxxix; translated into English, A History of the 
Church, with an account of the Author and his Writings, 
trans. by Meredith Hanmer, in Bagster’s Eccl. Histori- 
ans (Lond. 6 vols. 8vo) ; and in Bohn’s Eccles. Library 
(Lond. 1851, 12mo); into German by Réssler, in his 
Bibl. d. Kirchenviiter, vol. vii (1775, 8vo).—Fabricius, 
Bibliotheca Greca, ed. Harles, ix, 284 sq.; Hoffmann, 
Bibliog. Lexikon, ii, 37; Schaft, History of the Christian 
Church, iii, 882. 
Evangeliarium. See EyANGELISTARY. 


Evangelical, appertaining to, or characteristic of, 
the Gospel. (1.) The term “‘has been applied to a por- 
tion of the English Church who either profess, or are 
supposed to ‘know and inculcate the Gospel’ in an es- 


pecial manner, and to give peculiar prominence to the | 


doctrine of salvation by faith in the atonement. It is 
probably true that among this portion of the Church 
of England many, but not all, maintain the peculiar 
doctrines of Calvinism ; and there may have been a 
time when (in the opinion of some) lower views of the 
sacraments and of Church authority prevailed among 
them than what are generally received among other 
members of that Church. Very many persons lament 
the use of this term, and consider that, like all party 
appellations, it tends to perpetuate division in the 
Church; accordingly, they desire that it should be dis- 
used as a party term, and carefully confined to its orig- 
inal meaning”’ (Eden). 

(2.) In Prussia, the United Established Church 
(since 1817) has been called the ‘“‘ Byangelical Church.” 
See Prussra and Unirep EyanceiicaL CHURCH. 

(3.) In England and America the term “ evangeli- 
cal’? is frequently used to distinguish those churches 
which believe in the divinity of Christ and the atone- 
ment from those that do not. 


Evangelical Alliance is the name of an associ- 


ation of Christians belonging to the denominations | 


collectively called Evangelical, and haying for its ob- 
ject to represent the unity of these churches in all the 
more important articles of faith, notwithstanding their 
separation by external organization. The Alliance 
originated in Great Britain, 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland seems to have great- 
ly contributed to its establishment. On Aug. 5, 1845, 
a number of persons belonging to different 
tions drew up a proposal of closer union. 

tages promised by such a movement were at once ap- 
preciated in England, and an assembly was conyoked 
at Liverpool Oct. 1, 1845, which was in session three 
days, and at which were present 216 persons, repre- 
senting 20 different religious societies. 
eral Assembly of the Evangelical Alliance was held in 
Freemasons’ Hall, Great Queen Street, London, and 
lasted from Aug. 19 to Sept. 2, 1846; 921 Christians 
from all parts of the world took part in its 26 sessions ; 
among them were 47 from the European continent, and 
87 from America and other parts. Among them we 


find the names of Dr. Barth, of Calw, in Wiirtemberg ; | 


Dr. Baird, of New York; Rev. Dr. Bonnet, of Frank- 
fort on the Maine (editor of the letters of Calvin) ; 


Dr. Buchanan, of Glasgow ; Dr. Cunningham, of Edin- | 
burgh; William Jones, president of the Tract Soci- | 


the missionary Mégling, 


ety; Dr. Marriott, of Basel ; 
inspector (subsequently 


of Mangalur; the missionary 


superintendent general), Dr. Hoffmann; ‘Rey. Adolphe | 


Monod (then in Montauban); Rev. Dr. Oncken, of 
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and the rupture in the) 


denomina- | 
The advyan- | 


The first Gen- | 
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Hamburg ; Rey. Dr. Panchaud, of Brussels; Rev. Bap- 
tist Noel, of London; and Dr. Tholuck, of Halle. 
Some fifty different denominations were represented 
some of which, however, as the reformed churches 
of France and Geneva, and the Lutheran churches 
of North America and Wiirtemberg, differed only on 
local points. Some colored preachers also took part 
in the proceedings. Sir Culling Eardley (q. v.) was 
chosen as chairman, and remained the head of the 
Alliance until his death. The platform was clearly 
and unanimously defined: the Evangelical Alliance is 
not to be a union of the different denominations, nei- 
ther is it its aim to bring about such as its result ; its 
object is only to promote Christian feelings, loving, 
friendly intercourse between the different denomina- 
tions, and an effective co-operation in the efforts to 
repulse the common enemies and dangers. As the 
means of effecting this purpose, it advocates, not a sort 
of official or semi-official representative assembly of 
the different denominations, but rather the union of 
individuals. It is to be a Christian union, not a 
Church union; one in which a number of earnest, 
faithful Christians of the different denominations may 
join. Being a union of Christians, not of churches, 
the doors of the Evangelical Alliance are open to all 
who admit the fundamental principles of Christianity, 
without inquiring into the minutia of their particular 
confessions. It only asks its members to accept 
(whether because or in spite of their particular confes- 
sion does not matter) the fundamental principles and 
doctrines of the Gospel. This naturally led to a defi- 
nition of these fundamental principles, the admission 
of which should be considered the basis of the Alli- 
ance. On the motion being made by Dr, Edward 
Bickersteth, the following nine articles were, after ma- 
ture deliberation, received as the fundamental princi- 
ples of the Evangelical Alliance : 

“The parties composing the Alliance shall be such 
parties only as hold and maintain what are usually un- 
derstood to be evangelical views in regard to the matter 


| of doctrines understated, namely: 1, The divine inspi- 


ration, authority, and sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures, 
2. The right and duty of private judgment in the inter- 
pretation of the Holy Scriptures, 3. The unity of the 
Godhead, and the trinity of persons therein. 4. The 
utter depravity of human nature in consequence of the 
Pall. 5, The incarnation of the Son of God, his work of 
atonement for sinners and mankind, and his mediatorial 
intercession and reign. 6. The justification of the sin- 
ners by faith alone. 7. The work of the Holy Spirit 
in the conversion and sanctification of the sinner. 8. 
The immortality of the soul, the resurrection of the 
body, the judgment of the world by our Lord Jesus 
Christ, with the eternal blessedness of the righteous, 
and the eternal punishment of the wicked. 9. The 
divine institution of the Christian ministry, and the 
obligation and perpetuity of the ordinances of Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper.” 

These principles were embodied in a document enti- 
tled Societatis Evangelice constitutions et statwiorum ea- 
positio brevis, ‘The members bind themselves to pray 
zealously for the Holy Spirit to descend upon all believ- 
ers, and to employ jointly the morning of the first week- 


| day as a season of prayer, as also the first week of each 


year; as also to use Christian circumspection in their 
speech and writings when touching on points of differ- 
ence, The Alliance was organized on the 2d of Septem- 
ber. They organized a series of seven branch associa- 
tions: 1. Great Britain and Ireland; 2. United States 
of North America ; 3. France, Belgium, and the French 
portion of Switzerland ; 4, Northern Germany ; 5. 
South Germany, and the German portion of Switzer- 
land; 6. British North America ; 7.West Indies. These 
branch associations went into actual operation after- 
wards. The Alliance spread in France, Switzerland, 
and Belgium, without agreement with its definition of 
the evangelical creed being insisted on. It met with 
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much opposition in Germany from the Lutherans, who 
did not find the creed sufficiently explicit on certain 
points, and from the disciples of Schleiermacher, who 
disapproved of some of the articles. A second assembly 
was held in Paris in 1855 on the occasion of the World’s 
Exhibition. The ¢hird meeting was held in Berlin in 
1857. The (‘‘ Confessional”) Lutherans became more 
determined in their opposition, while the evangelical 
party of Germany, though approving of the general 
scope of the Alliance, deemed it inexpedient to insist 
on the acceptance of the nine principles as a condition 
of membership. This meeting was largely attended, 
delegates from Macao, Africa, and Australia being 
present, and brought the Alliance more prominently 
before the churches of Continental Europe. The fourth 
meeting was held at Geneva in 1860. It was successful, 
notwithstanding the declension of the Geneyan Na- 
tional Church to sympathize with its objects. Dr. 
Guthrie, of Scotland; Dr. Baird, of the United States ; 
Monod, Pressensé, and Gasparin, of France; Krumma- 
cher and Dorner, of Germany ; Groen van Prinsterer, 
of Holland; and Merle d’Aubigné, of Switzerland, 
were among the most prominent and active members. 
The fifth meeting was to have been held at Amster- 
dam in 1866, but was postponed on account of the 
prevalence of the cholera at the appointed time till 
1867. The jifth General Conference actually took place 
at Amsterdam on Aug. 18, 1867, and was largely at- 
tended. There were delegates from France, Germa- 
ny, Switzerland, Holland, Great Britain, the United 
States, the British American provinces, Italy, Spain, 
Sweden, and Eastern countries. Baron Van Wasse- 
naar Catwijk presided. Among the more prominent 
delegates were Dr. Krummacher, Prof. Herzog, Dr. 
Tholuck, and Prof. Lange, of Germany; Pasteur Ber- 
sier, Dr. de Pressensé, and Prof. St. Hilaire, of France ; 
Dr. Guthrie, of Scotland; John Pye Smith, archdea- 
con Philpot, and S. Gurney, M.P., of England; Merle 
dAubigneé, of Switzerland; the Rey. Dr. Prime, of the 
United States, and many others. The opening sermon 
was preached by Prof. Van Oosterzee. Among the 
subjects discussed were the religious condition of the 
Church of England, the Scottish churches, the connec- 
tion of missions with civilization, Christianity, and 
literature, and art and science; the methods of oper- 
ating missions; the religious condition of Germany, 
France, Holland, Belgium, and Italy ; evangelical non- 
conformity; Christianity and the nationalities; and 
various subjects of theology and philosophy. Inter- 
esting reports were received of the progress of relig- 
ious liberty in Turkey, and of the thraldom of opinion 
in Spain. The observance of the Sabbath received 
especial consideration, resulting in the adoption of a 
resolution calling upon the members of the Alliance to 
use in their several places of abode and spheres of in- 
fluence earnest endeavors to secure from states, mu- 
nicipalities, and masters of establishments, from every 
one, the weekly day of rest from labor, “in order that 
all may freely and fully participate in the temporal 
and spiritual benefits of the Lord’s day.”” A letter of 
affection and sympathy was adopted to Christians scat- 
tered abroad, particularly to those who are laboring 
against the hostile influences of heathenism or of su- 
perstition, and whose rights of public worship are re- 
strained or abridged. A protest against war was adopt- 
ed. Special meetings were held on Sunday-schools 
and systematic benevolence. A series of meetings for 
the poor were held in one of the mission-rooms of the 
city with wholesome effect, and two temperance meet- 
ings. The assembly adjourned on Tuesday, Aug. 27. 
The Evangelical Alliance of the United States was 
organized in New York city on Jan. 30,1867. Emi- 
nent divines and laymen of the Methodist Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, Protestant Episcopal, German Reformed, 
Reformed, and Baptist churches, and from various parts 
of the country, signified their approval of the moye- 
ment either by attendance in person or by letter, A 


letter of co-operation was read from the secretary of the 
British branch of the Alliance. The Hon. William E. 
Dodge was elected president of the American branch. 
At a meeting held in New York Nov. 12, 1868, it was 
resolyed to convene a new General Conference of the 
Evangelical Alliance in the city of New York in the 
autumn of 1869. The British branch only of the na- 
tional branches has been in the practice of holding 
annual meetings. 

‘¢ Among the results already attained by the Alli- 
ance as incidental and secondary to its great object 
may be mentioned, The supply of an obvious want, 
namely, the existence of an organized body with and 
by whom correspondence and co-operation may be eas- 
ily and effectually carried on between Christians in 
different parts of the world, and which may greatly 
aid in uniting Christians in this country separated by 
ecclesiastical differences and other causes; the hold- 
ing of conferences of Christians from all parts of the 
world, for devotion and mutual consultation, in Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin, and other cities; aiding in the re- 
vival of religion both at home and abroad; the con- 
vening of very many meetings for united prayer for 
the outpouring of the Spirit, and in reference to pass- 
ing events of importance ; the communication of much 
information as to the religious condition of Christen- 
dom; the encouragement of Christians exposed to tri- 
als and difficulties by the expression of sympathy, and 
in several instances by eliciting pecuniary aid; suc- 
cessful interference on behalf of Christians and others 
when persecuted in Roman Catholic and Mohammedan 
countries ; the mitigation or removal of the persecu- 
tion of Protestants by their fellow-Protestants in Ger- 
many and elsewhere; the presentation of memorials 
to the sovereigns of Europe, including the sultan him- 
self, on behalf of liberty of conscience for Mussulmen ; 
the encouragement and assistance of the friends of 
pure evangelical doctrine in all Protestant countries 
in their struggle with Rationalism or infidelity; the 
uniting of evangelical Christians in different countries 
for fraternal intercourse and for mutual protection ; 
opposition, in common with other bodies, to the prog- 
ress of popery; the resistance of projects which would 
tend to the desecration of the Lord’s day ; the origina- 
tion and extensive circulation of prize essays on the 
Sabbath, and on Popery and infidelity ; and the orig- 
ination of societies established on the principle of 
united action among evangelical Christians, such as 
the Turkish Missions Aid Society, the Continental 
Committee for Religious Liberty, Christian Vernacu- 
lar Education Society for India, and German Aid So- 
ciety. Although these practical results are thus re- 
ferred to, yet it is to be understood that, even if no 
such secondary objects had been accomplished or at- 
tempted, the great value of the Alliance would still 
remain in its adaptation to promote and manifest union 
among Christians. The preceding is from an author- 
itative statement made by the Alliance” (Eadie, Ee- 
clesiastical Encyclopedia, s. v.).—Herzog, Real-Ency- 
klopddie, p. 270; Schem, American Ecclesiastical Al- 
manac for 1868; the full reports of the General As- 
semblies of the Alliance; Dr. Massie, The Evangelical 
Alhance, its Origin and Development (Lond. John Snow, 
1847); L. Bonnet, L’unité de Vesprit par le lieu de la 
paix ; Lettres sur alliance évangélique (Paris, Delay, 
1847); Am.and For. Ch. Union, Sept. 1856, p. 269; Dec. 
1856, p. 367 ; Princeton Rev. Oct. 1846. (A. J.8.) 

Evangelical Association, an ecclesiastical body 
which took its rise in the year 1800, in the eastern part 
of Pennsylvania, and resulted from an organization 
into classes and congregations of the disciples of Rey. 
Jacob Albright, a native of Eastern Pennsylvania, 
who, being impressed by the general decline of relig- 
ious life, and the corruption of doctrines and morals 
that prevailed in the German churches in that portion 
of country, undertook, about 1790, to work a reform 
among them. The effect of his first labors encouraged 
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him to travel through a great part of the country at 
his own expense, preaching the Gospel as he had op- 
portunity in churches, schools, private houses, on pub- 
lic roads, etc. Although he commenced his labors 
without any ulterior design of forming a distinct ec- 
clesiastical organization, yet he soon found it neces- 
sary to unite his converts, scattered over several 
counties, into small societies for mutual support and 
sympathy. At a meeting called for the purpose of 
consulting upon the best measures to be adopted for 
the furtherance of a cause in which they all felt a deep 
interest, the assembly, without regard to the teach- 
ings of High-Churchism respecting a valid ministry, 
unanimously elected and ordained Mr. Albright as 
their pastor or bishop, authorizing him to exercise all 
the functions of the ministerial office over them, and 
declared the Bible to be their rule of faith and prac- 
tice. This organization, incomplete at first, was soon 
after considerably improved by the adoption of a creed 
and rules for Church government. In course of time, 
as laborers increased and the society spread, annual 
conferences were held; and in 1816, sixteen years 
after the first organization of the Church, a general 
conference was held, for the first time, in Union Coun- 
ty, Pa., which consisted of all the elders in the minis- 
try. Since 1843 a general conference, composed of 
delegates elected by the annual conferences from 
among their elders, has held quadrennial sessions. 
For the first thirty years of its existence the society 
struggled against violent opposition; but for the last 
thirty-eight years it has made rapid progress, so that 
it now (1868) comprises 14 annual conferences, and 486 
itinerant and 379 local preachers, whose field of labor 
extends over the Northern, Western, and Pacific states, 
and into Canada and Europe. The membership ap- 
proximates 65,000, all adults; the number of church- 
es is 791 and parsonages 207, valued together at 
$1,600,000 ; Sunday-schools 834, and scholars 45,000 ; 
catechetical classes, exclusive of those connected with 
Sunday-schools, 341, with 3559 catechumens. In the 
year 1838 a missionary society was formed, which has 
up to this time supported about 600 homie missions, 
most of which are now self-supporting stations, cir- 
cuits, or even conferences. At present this society 
supports 153 missions in America and Europe. For a 
number of years it has been gathering funds for hea- 
then missions, and is expected to enter upon that field 
ere long. ‘There is also a Sunday-school and tract 
society in operation, publishing Sunday-school books 
and religious.tracts. A charitable society was found- 
ed in the year 1835, which has received funds amount- 
ing to a considerable sum, by bequests, the interest of 
which is annually applied to the support of the wid- 
ows and orphans of poor itinerant preachers. There 
are also church-building societies established in sey- 
eral conferences. The North-western College, a flour- 
ishing institution of learning located at Plainfield, Ill., 
has been founded, and is supported by the Western 
conferences of the Church, and an endowment is being 
collected which now amounts to $65,000. Several 
seminaries are also patronized by the Church. An 
orphan institution, favorably located at Flat Rock, 
Ohio, has been founded within a few years, and is in 
successful operation. A prosperous publishing-house 
at Cleveland, Ohio, issues four periodicals: one, its 
German organ, Der Christliche Botschafter, a large 
weekly, and the oldest German religious paper pub- 
lished in America; another, its English organ, The 
Ewangelical Messenger, also a weekly; and the third 
and fourth, Der Christliche Kinderfreund, and the Sun- 
day-school Messenger, are monthly juvenile papers, in- 
tended chiefly for Sunday-schools. The weekly pa- 
pers have together a circulation of 25,000, and the ju- 
veniles 30,000. Perhaps no other religious denomina- 
tion in America is better organized and disciplined for 
work than the Evangelical Association. In doctrine 
and theology this Church is Arminian; with regard 
Tif—A a 


to sanctification, Wesleyan ; but generally holds the 
essential doctrines of the Gospel as they are held in 
common by the evangelical churches of the land, with 
all of whom it aims to cultivate a fraternal spirit. 
The ministry is divided into two orders, deacons and 
elders; and, faithful to the principles and examples 
of their founder, they practise itinerancy. The high- 
est permanent order is the eldership; for, although 
the society has its bishops (elected by General Confer- 
ence) and presiding elders (elected by the individual 
conferences), yet these, to be continued, must be re- 
elected every four years; and if not re-elected they 
hold no higher rank or privilege than an elder. The 
General Conference meets every four years, and con- 
stitutes the highest legislative and judicial authority 
recognised in the Church; then come the annual and 
quarterly conferences, whose transactions are mostly 
of an executive and practical nature for the promotion 
of the work. In its mode of worship and usages the 
Evangelical Association is Methodistic; and for this 
reason, as well as the fact that Mr. Albright was a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Church until he 
commenced his labors among the Germans of Pennsyl- 
vania, it is sometimes, though erroneously, called the 
German Methodist Church. For a number of years 
after its rise the Evangelical Association labored al- 
most exclusively in the German language; but the 
rising generation, and the success of some preachers 
who labored also in the English language, have, dur- 
ing the last fifteen years, demanded considerable at- 
tention to the English, and the Church is now ener- 
getically engaged in both languages to accomplish her 
mission, to which she believes herself to be providen- 
tially called—to save souls, and bring glory to God in 
the highest. (R.°Y.) 

The following table, taken from the Almanac of the 
Evangelical Association for 1869, gives the names of 
the annual conferences, the year of the organization of 
each, the number of itinerant preachers, local preach- 
ers, Church members, probationers, Sunday-schools, 
and Sunday-school scholars; 
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Evangelical Church Conference, the name of 
periodical meetings of delegates of the Protestant state 
churches of Germany. The object of these meetings is 
to have a free exchange of opinion on important ques- 
tions of ecclesiastical life, to furnish a bond of union for 
the several Protestant state churches of Germany, and 
to advance their harmonious development. The im- 
pulse to meetings of this kind proceeded, in 1815, from 
king Wilhelm of Wiirtemberg. Invitations to a confer- 
ence were issued conjointly by Prussia and Wiirtemberg 
to the governments of South Germany, and by Prussia 
and Hanover to the governments of Northern Ger- 
many. At the first conference, which met at Berlin 
in 1846, the Church boards of all the German states 
except Austria, Bavaria, Oldenburg, and the Free 
Cities were represented. This mecting was secret, 
and the proceedings have never been officially pub- 
lished. It is known, however, that they concerned 
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the periodical holding of conferences of this kind, con- 
fessions, liturgy, and Church constitution. The second 
meeting was to have been held at Stuttgardt in 1848, 
but did not take place, in consequence of the disturb- 
ances caused by the revolution. At the Church diets 
(q. v.) of Stuttgardt (1850) and Elberfeld (1851), eccle- 
siastical officers of several countries deliberated on the 
resumption of the official Church conferences, and sug- 
gested the establishment of a central organ, which was 
to contain the decrees of all the supreme Church boards 
ofthe German States. Accordingly, the conference met 
again at Eisenach in June, 1852, and in the same year 
an official central organ of the German Church govern- 
ments was established at Stuttgardt (AUgem. Kirchen- 
blatt fiir das evangel. Deutschland). Since then the con- 
ference has met always at Hisenach, in 1836, 1857, 1859, 
1861, 1863, 1865, and 1868. One of the first results of 
the conferences was a compilation of 150 of the best 
German Protestant hymns (Kernlieder), which was rec- 
ommended to the several states as a proper basis of, or 
appendix to, the hymn-books of the several churches. 
In 1855 some resolutions concerning the treatment of 
sects by the state churches were unanimously adopted. 
These resolutions declared against the principle of full 
religious liberty, but recommended that the members 
of sects be allowed to contract valid civil marriages. 
The same conference adopted resolutions in behalf of 
a better observance of Sunday; of giving to congre- 
gations the right of co-operation (votum negativum) in 
the appointment of ecclesiastical officers, and of intro- 
ducing special liturgical devotions during the week of 
Passion. The conference of 1857 held important dis- 
cussions on the revival of Church discipline, on re- 
forms in the legislation concerning divorces, and on 
Christian burial. Among the results of the later meet- 
ings of the conference were the following: The intro- 
duction of a prayer for the German fatherland, to be 
used every Sunday in every Protestant church ; reso- 
lutions on Church patronage, on liturgical matters, on 
the examinations of theological students, on catechiza- 
tion, on the revision of the Lutheran Bible, on the 
best way of collecting the statistics of the German 
Lutheran Church, on the construction of evangelical 
churches, on the State-Church system, ete. An ac- 
count of each meeting of the conference since 1855 is 
given in Matthes, Allgem. Kirchliche Chronik; see also 
Herzog, Real-Encykl. iv, 273. 

Evangelical Counsels. 
GELICA. 


See Constn1A Ey an- 


Evangelical Union, “the name assumed by a 
religious body constituted in Scotland in 1843 by the 
Rey. James Morison, of Kilmarnock, and other minis- 
ters, whose doctrinal views had been condemned in the 
United Secessien Church, to which they previously be- 
longed, and the congregations adhering to them, They 
were soon afterwards joined by a number of ministers 
and congregations of similar views previously connect- 
ed with the Congregational Union or Independents of 
Scotland, aud have since extended themselves consid- 
erably in Scotland and the north of England. Their 
doctrinal views are those which, from the name of Mr, 
Morison, have now become known in Scotland as Jfor- 
zsonian. Sce Morisonrantsm. Their church goyern- 
ment is Independent, but in some of the congregations 
originally Presbyterian the office of the eldership is 
retained. A notable practice of this denomination is 
the very frequent advertising of sermons and their 
subjects” (Chambers, Cyclop. s. v.). In 1851 the Union 
had in Scotland 28 places of worship, with 10,319 sit- 
tings. 

Evangelist (clayys\torne), the name of an order 
or body of men included in the constitution of the 
Apostolical Church (q. v.). The term is applied in the 
New Testament to a certain class of Christian teachers 
who were not fixed to any particular spot, but tray- 
elled either independently, or under the direction of 
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one or other of the apostles, for the purpose of propa- 
gating the Gospel. The absence of any detailed ac- 
count of the organization and practical working of the 
Church of the first century leaves us in some uncer- 
tainty as to their functions and position. ‘The mean- 


ing of the name, ‘The publishers of glad tidings,” _ 


seems common to the work of the Christian ministry 
generally, yet in Eph. iv, 11 the ‘‘eyangelists’’ appear, 
on the one hand, after the ‘‘ apostles” and “ prophets ;”’ 
on the other, before the ‘‘ pastors” and ‘‘teachers’’ 
(thus: abroc tOwke rove piv amocrddove, Tove CE 
moopirac, Tove O& evayyedioTac, Tove dé ToLmEvac 
kat diackddovc). Assuming that the apostles here, 
whether limited to the twelve or not, are those who 
were looked upon as the special delegates and repre- 
sentatives of Christ, and therefore higher than all oth- 
ers in their authority, and that the prophets were men 
speaking under the immediate impulse of the Spirit 
words that were mighty in their effects on men’s 
hearts and consciences, it would follow that the evan- 
gelists had a function subordinate to theirs, yet more 
conspicuous, and so far higher than that of the pastors 
who watched over a church that had been founded, 
and of the teachers who carried on the work of syste- 
matic instruction. This passage, accordingly, would 
lead us to think of them as standing between the two 
other groups—sent forth as missionary preachers of the 
Gospel by the first, and as such preparing the way for 
the labors of the second. The same inference would 
seem to follow the occurrence of the word as applied 
to Philip in Acts xxi, 8. He had been one of those 
who had gone everywhere ‘“‘ preaching” (svlayyeiZo- 
pevoc) the word (Acts viii, 4), now in one city, now in 
another (viii, 40); but he has not the power or author- 
ity of an apostle, does not speak as a prophet himself, 
though the gift of prophecy belongs to his four daughters 
(xxi, 9), and he exercises apparently no pastoral super- 
intendence over any portion of the flock. The omission 
of evangelists in the list of 1 Cor. xii may be explain- 
ed on the hypothesis that the nature of Paul’s argu- 
ment led him there to speak of the settled organization 
of a given local Church, which of course presupposed 
the work of the missionary preacher as already ac- 
complished, while the train of thought in Eph. iv, 11 
brought before his mind all who were in any way in- 
strumental in building up the Church universal. It 
follows, from what has been said, that the calling of 
the evangelist is expressed by the word kypiccew, 
‘*preach,”’ rather than éiddaokew, ‘‘ teach,” or wapa- 
caXety, ‘exhort ;’’ it is the proclamation of the glad 
tidings to those who have not known them, rather than 
the instruction and pastoral care of those who have be- 
lieved and been baptized. This is also what we gath- 
er from 2 Tim. iv, 2,5. Timotheus is ‘‘ to preach the 
word ;”’ in doing this he is to fulfil ‘the work of an 
evangelist.” It follows, also, that the name denotes a 
work rather than an order. The,evangelist might or 
might not be a bishop-elder or a deacon. The apos- 
tles, so far as they evangelized (Acts viii, 25; xiv,7; 
1 Cor. i, 17), might claim the title, though there were 
many evangelists who were not apostles. The broth- 
er ‘‘whose praise was in the Gospel” (2 Cor. viii, 18) 
may be looked upon as one of Paul’s companions in this 
work, and probably known by the same name. In 
short, the ttinerant and temporary character of their 
calling chiefly serves to distinguish them from the oth- 
er classes of Christian laborers. In this, as in other 
points connected with the organization of the Church 
in the apostolic age, but little information is to be 
gained from later writers. The name was no longer 
explained by the presence of those to whom it had been 
specially applied, and it came to be variously inter- 
preted. Theodoret (on Eph. iv, 11) describes the evan- 
gelists (as they have been described above) as trayel- 
ling missionaries. Chrysostom, as men who preached 
the Gospel, but without going everywhere (17) TEpttov- 
Tec mavTaxov); by which he probably denotes a re- 
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stricted sphere to their labors, in contrast with the 
world-wide commission of the apostles. The account 
given by Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. iii, 37), though some- 
what rhetorical and vague, gives prominence to the 
idea of itinerant missionary preaching. Referring to 
the state of the Church in the time of Trajan, he says, 
“Many of the disciples of that time, whose souls the 
divine word had inspired with an ardent love of phi- 
losophy, first fulfilled our Saviour’s precept by distrib- 
uting their substance among the poor. Then travel- 
ling abroad, they performed the work of evangelists 
(Spyov éxereXouy Riayyedtor@y), being ambitious to 
preach Christ, and deliver the Scripture of the divine 
Gospels. Having laid the foundations of the faith in 
foreign nations, they appointed other pastors (ompévac 
Te KaftorayTec ETEpoUC), to Whom they intrusted the 
cultivation of the parts they had recently occupied, 
while they proceeded to other countries and nations.” 
One clause of this description indicates a change in 
the work, which before long affected the meaning of 
the name. Ifthe Gospel was a written book, and the 
office of the evangelists was to read or distribute it, 
then the writers of such books were car’ é€oyjv THE 
evangelists. It is thus, accordingly, that Eusebius 
(Zist. Eccles. iii, 39) speaks of them, though the old 
meaning of the word (as in Hist. Heel. vy, 10, where he 
applies it to Pantznus) is not forgotten by him. Soon 
this meaning so overshadowed the old that Gicumeni- 
us (Estius on Eph. iv, 11) has no other notion of the 
evangelists than as those who have written a Gospel 
(compare Harless on Eph. iv, 11). Augustine, though 
commonly using the word in this sense, at times re- 
members its earlier signification (Sermon xcix and 
celxvi). Ambrosianus (Estius, /. c.) identifies them 
with deacons. In later liturgical language the work 
was applied to the reader of the Gospel for the day 
(comp. Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, bk. 1xxviii, 7, 9). 
In modern phraseology the term is almost exclusively 
applied to the writers of the canonical Gospels (q. v.). 
See Campbell’s Lectures on Ecclesiastical History, i, 148- 
150; Neander’s History of the Planting of the Christian 
Church, i,173; Middelboc, De evangelistis ecclesice apos- 
tolice (Hafn, 1779); Schaff, Apostolical Church, § 131. 
—Kitto,s. v.; Smith, s. v. 


Evangelistarium (Book of the Gospels), the name 
given in the earlier ages to a volume containing 
the portions appointed to be read from the Gospels. 
If the four Gospels complete were contained in the 
book, it was called Hvangelistarium Plenarium.—Proc- 
ter, Common Prayer, p.9; Siegel, Alterthiimer, iii, 249. 
See Manuscripts OF THE BIBLE. 


Evangelium Aiternum (Lverlasting Gospel), the 
name given to a book published in the 13th century 
(A.D. 1254), which was properly entitled Introducto- 
rius in Evangelium aternum, probably written by the 
Franciscan Gerhardus. The idea of a new “ everl&st- 
ing Gospel’? was one of the peculiar notions of Joa- 
chim of Floris (+ 1202), who attacked the corruptions of 
the Church, and predicted an approaching renovation. 
See JoAcuim oF Froris. These predictions were ap- 
propriated by the Franciscans as really referring to 
the rise and character of their order, which was found- 
ed by Francis of Assisi six years after Joachim’s death. 
An apocalyptic party arose among the Franciscans, 
which seems to have been led by Gerhardus, and by 
Johannes of Parma (q. v.). The Jntroductorius im 
Evangelium eternum seems to have been chiefly made 
up from three of the writings of Joachim, viz. Concor- 
dia Veter. ct Nov. Test.; Psalt. decem Chordarum ; and 
Apocalypsis nova. Tt set forth Joachim’s doctrine of 
the ‘ dispensations”’ (status) of the Church, the last of 
which, the dispensation of the Spirit, was to be opened 
about A.D. 1200. The movement was a new form of 
Montanism. ‘‘Many vague notions were entertained 
about the Eternal Gospel of the Franciscans, arising 
from superficial views, or a superficial understanding 
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of Joachim’s writings, and the offspring of mere rumor 
of the heresy-hunting spirit. Men spoke of the Eter- 
nal Gospel as of a book composed under this title, and 
circulated among the Franciscans. Occasionally, also, 
this Eternal Gospel was confounded perhaps with the 
above-mentioned Jniroductorius. In reality, there was 
no book existing under this title of the Eternal Gos- 
pel, but all that is said about it relates simply to the 
writings of Joachim. The opponents of the Francis- 
can order objected to the preachers of the Eternal Gos- 
pel, that, according to their teaching, Christianity was 
but a transient thing, and a new, more perfect relig- 


‘ion, the absolute form, destined to endure forever, was 


to succeed it. William of St. Amour (De periculis no- 
vissimorum temporum, p. 88) says: ‘For the past fifty- 
five years some have been striving to substitute in 
place of the Gospel of Christ another gospel, which 
is said to be a more perfect one, which they call the 
Gospel of the Holy Spirit, or the Everlasting Gospel ;’ 
whence it is manifest that the anti-Christian doctrine 
would even now be preached from the pulpits if there 
were not still something that withholdeth (2 Thess, ii, 
6), namely, the power of the pope and the bishops. It is 
said in that accursed book, which they called the Ever- 
lasting Gospel, which had already been made known in 
the Church, that the Everlasting Gospel is as much su- 
perior to the Gespel of Christ as the sun is to the moon 
in brightness, the kernel to the shell in value. The 
kingdom of the Church, or the Gospel of Christ, was to 
last only till the year ‘1260.’ In a sermon, St. Amour 
points out the following as doctrines of the Everlasting 
Gospel: that the sacrament of the Church is nothing ; 
that a new law of life was to be given, and a new consti- 
tution of the Church introduced ; and he labors to show 
that, on the contrary, the form of the hierarchy under 
which the Church then subsisted was one resting on 
the divine order, and altogether necessary and immu- 
table” (Neander, Church Hist. iv, 619). The Introduc- 
torius has not come down to us, but its contents are 
partly known from a writing of Hugo of Caro, pre- 
served in Quetif and Echard, Script. Ord. Pradic. i, 202 
sq., and partly from extracts given by the inquisitor 
Nicolas Eymeric, in his Directorium Inqusitorium, pt. 
ii, qu. ix, No.4, The theologians of Paris attacked the 
book upon its first appearance, and it was formally 
condemned by Alexander IV, A.D. 1255.— Neander, 
Church History (Torrey’s transl.), iv, 618; Engelhardt, 
Kircheng. Abhandlungen (Erlangen, 1832); Engelhardt, 
in Herzog, Real-Encyklop. iv, 275; Gieseler, Ch. Hist. 
per. iii, § 70. 


Evans, Caleb, D.D., son of the Rey. Hugh Evans, 
was born at Bristol about the year 1737, and was edu- 
cated at the Homerton Academy. In 1767 he became 
colleague to his father as pastor of the church, and 
tutor in the academy at Broadmead. In 1770 he orig- 
inated ‘‘ The Bristol Education Society,” to supply the 
dissenting congregations, and especially the Baptist, 
with able and evangelical ministers, as well as mis- 
sionaries for propagating the Gospel in the world. 
From this time to the period of his death, August 9, 
1791, Dr. Eyans continued to discharge the duties of 
president of the society. He published an Answer to 
Dr. Priestley’s Appeal, and a small volume entitled 
Christ Crucified, or the Scripture Doctrine of the Atone- 
ment (Bristol, 1789, sm. 8vo), besides occasional ser- 
mons. On the breaking out of the American War he 
advocated the freedom of the colonies, and wrote A 
Letter to John Wesley, in reply to his Calm Address to 
the American Colonies (London, 1775, 12mo) ; also a Re- 
ply to Fletcher's Vindication of Wesley's Address (Bris- 
tol, 1776, 12mo).—Jones, Christian Biography, p. 144; 
Allibone, Dict. of Authors, s. v. 


Evans, Christmas, an eloquent Welsh preacher, 
was born December 25, 1766, at Llandyssul, Cardigan- 
shire. His father was poor, and he had no school edu- 
cation. At seventeen he was converted, and joined 
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the Baptist Church. He then first learned to read the | 
Welsh Bible, and soon after began to exhort. Ilis 
first settlement as a preacher was at Lleyn ; two years 
after he went to Anglesea to labor as an evangelist at 
ten preaching places, on a salary at first of £17 a year. 
Here he spent thirty-four years. He early showed 
oratorical powers, but in Anglesea he began to be a 
wonder. For a series of years he made preaching 
tours through South Wales, and the memory of his 
sermons remains to this day. The following sketch 
of one of these sermons is given by his biographer, the 

Rev. D. M. Evans: ‘‘In the midst of a general hum 
and restlessness the preacher had read for his text, 
‘And you that were some time alienated and enemies 
in your mind by wicked works, yet now hath he recon- 
ciled in the body of his flesh through death, to present 
you holy and unblamable, and unreproachable in his 
sight.’ His first movements were stiff, awkward, and 
wrestling, while his observations were perhaps crude 
and commonplace rather than striking or novel; but 
he had not proceeded far before, having thus prepared 
himself, he took one of his wildest flights, bursting 
forth at the same time into those unmelodious but all- | 
piercing shrieks under which his hearers often con- 
fessed his resistless power. Closer and closer draw in 
the scattered groups, the weary loungers, and the hith- 
erto listless among the motley multitude. The crowd 
becomes dense with eager listeners as they press on 
insensibly towards the preacher. He gradually gets 
into the thickening plot of his homely but dramatic 
representation, while, all forgetful of the spot on which 
they stood, old men and women, accustomed to prosy 
thoughts and ways, look up with open mouth through 
smiles and tears. Big burly country folk, in whom it 
might have been thought that the faculty of imagina- 
tion had long since been extinguished, became en- 
grossed with ideal scenes. Men ‘whose talk is of 
bullocks’ are allured into converse with the most spir- 
itual realities. The preachers present become dazzled 
with the brilliance of this new star on the horizon; 
they start on their feet round the strange young man, 
look hard at him in perfect amazement; loud and 
rapturous confirmations break forth from their lips: 
‘Amen,’ ‘Ben digedig,’ ‘ Diolch byth,’ fall tumultu- 
ously on the ear; the charm swells onwards from the 
platform to the extreme margin of the wondering 
crowd, and to the occasional loud laugh there has now 
succeeded the baptism of tears. The excitement is at 
its highest; the preacher concludes, but the weeping 
and rejoicing continue till worn out nature brings the 
scene to an end.” His chief qualities as a preacher 
‘include passion, or ardent excited feeling, a dramatic 
imagination, and grotesque humor. The published 
scraps of sermons which remain, and have been trans- 
lated into English, illustrate these qualities, and al- 
most only these.”’—Christian Spectator (Lond.) Sept. 
1863, reprinted in The Theolog. Hclectic, i, 147; Byans, 
Memoir of Christmas Evans (1862); Stephen, Life of 
Christmas Evans (London, 1847); Sermons of C. Evans, 
with Memoir by Jas. Cross (Phila. 1854, 8vo). 

E Evans, John, D.D., an eminent Nonconformist di- 
vine, was born in 1680, at Wrexham, in Denbighshire. 
His father was minister of Wrexham. The son was 
first placed under the care of Mr. Thomas Rowe, near 
London, and studied afterwards at the seminary of 
Mr. Timothy Jollic. He was ordained and settled at 
Wrexham, August 18, 1702. “ Dr. Daniel Williams, 
of London, hearing that Mr. Evans was invited to 
Dublin, to prevent his leaving England sent for him 
to the metropolis, where he first assisted the doctor, 
afterwards became co-pastor, and at length succeeded 
him at his death. In the Arian controversy he re- 
fused to subscribe to any articles, but maintained the 
orthodox sentiments. In the public services of the 
dissenters he was often called to preside, and was ap- 
pointed to assist in completing Matthew Henry’s Com- 
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mentary, of which he supplied the notes on the Epistles 
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to the Romans so well, that Dr. Doddridge says, ‘ The 
exposition of the Romans, begun by Henry, and fin- 
He was 
for some years preparing to write a history of non- 
conformity from the Reformation to the civil wars, 
but, by his death, the work devolyed on Mr. Neal. 
He died May 16,1730.” Besides a number of separate 
sermons, he published Discourses concerning the Chris- 
tian Temper, 38 Sermons (4th ed. London, 1737, 2 yols. 
8vo), with Life by John Erskine (1825, 8vo), which are 
called by Dr. Watts ‘‘the most complete summary of 
those duties which make up the Christian life,”’ and by 
Doddridge ‘the best practical pieces in our language.” 
See Bogue and Bennett, History of Dissenters, ii, 36+; 
Jones, Christian Biography, p.143; Skeats, Free Church- 
es of England (London, 1868, 8yo), p. 249. 


Evanson, Epwarp, a minister of the Church of 
England, was born at Warrington, Lancashire, in 
1731, and was educated at Emanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, where he passed M.A. in 1753. In 1768 he 
became vicar of South Mimms; in 1770, rector of 
Tewkesbury. He soon began to manifest doubts about 
the Christian doctrines of the Incarnation and the 
Trinity. For a sermon preached in 1771 he was pros- 
ecuted. In 1778 he resigned his preferments in the 
Church, and retired to Mitcham, where he kept a 
school. He died Sept. 25,1805. Among his writings 
are, On the Observance of Sunday (Ipswich, 1792) :— 
The Dissonance of the four Evangelists, and thar Au- 
thority (Gloucester, 1805, 8vo). In this work Evan- 
son rejects all the Gospels but Mark, and also Ro- 
mans, Ephesians, Colossians, Hebrews, James, Peter, 
John, and Jude. It was refuted by Falconer, Bamp- 
ton Lectures, 1810. 


Evaristus, bishop of Rome, is said to have been 
born at Bethlehem, and to have succeeded Clement as 
bishop of Rome about A.D.100. He is said to have 
first organized Rome into parishes, and to have fallen 
a martyr A.D. 109. 


Evarts, JEREMIAH, secretary of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, was born 
in Sunderland, Vt., Feb. 3, 1781, and graduated at Yale 
College in 1802. He studied law, and practised it at 
New Haven up to 1810, when he removed to Charles- 
town in order to edit The Panoplist, which he contin- 
ued up to 1820. In 1811 he entered the service of the 
American Board as treasurer. He continued in that 
work, first as treasurer, then as secretary (in 1821), 
during the rest of his life. In 1820 The Panoplist was 
discontinued, and the publication of The Aissionary 
Herald was begun by the American Board, with Mr. 
Evarts as its editor. He died in Charleston, S. C. 
(whither he had gone for the benefit of his health), 
May 10,1831. The Reports of the Board during his 
connection with it were generally from his pen, and 
that of 1830, the last which he wrote, is a document 
of great power. His essays, under the signature of 
William Penn, on the rights and claims of the In- 
dians, were published in 1829. See Tracy, Memoirs of 
Jeremtah Evarts (Boston, 1845); Christian Review, xi, 
20; Spirit of Pilgrims, iv, 599. 


Eve (Heb. Chavvah’, 71, life or living, so called 
as the progenitor of all the human family; Sept. ac- 
cordingly translates Zw in Gen. iii, 20, elsewhere 
B’a, N. Test. Eda, Josephus Evéa, Ant. i, 1, 2, 4), the 
name giyen by Adam to the first woman, his wife 
(Gen. iii, 20; iv, 1. B.C. 4172. The account of her 
creation is found at Gen. ii, 21,22. It is supposed 
that she was created on the sixth day, after Adam had 
reviewed the animals. Upon the failure of a compan- 
ion suitable for Adam among the creatures which were 
brought to him to be named, the Lord God caused a 
deep sleep to fall upon him, and took one of his ribs 
(according to the Targum of Jonathan, the thirteenth 
from the right side!), which he fashioned into a wom- 
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an, and brought her to the man (comp. Plato, Sympos. 
p- 189,191). The Almighty, by declaring that ‘it 
was not good for man to be alone,” and by providing 
for him a suitable companion, gave the divine sanction 
to marriage and to monogamy. ‘‘This companion was 
taken from his side,’’ remarks an old commentator, 
‘‘to signify that she was to be dear unto him as his 
own flesh. Not from his head, lest she should rule 
over him; nor from his feet, lest he should tyrannize 
over her; but from his side, to denote that species of 
equality which is to subsist in the marriage state” 
(Matthew Henry, Comment. in loc.). Perhaps that 
which is chiefly adumbrated by it is the foundation 
upon which the union between man and wife is built, 
viz. identity of nature and oneness of origin. Through 
the subtlety of the serpent (q. v.), Eve was beguiled 
into a violation of the one commandment which had 
been imposed upon her and Adam. She took of the 
fruit of the forbidden tree and gave it her husband 
(comp. 2 Cor. xi, 3; 1 Tim. ii,13). See Anam. The 
apostle seems to intimate (1 Tim. ii, 14,15) that she 
was less aware than her husband of the character of 
her sin; and that the pangs of maternity were to be 
in some sort an expiation of her offence. The differ- 
ent aspects under which Eve regarded her mission as 
a mother are seen in the names of her sons. At the 
birth of the first she said ‘‘I have gotten a man from 
the Lord,” or, as some have rashly rendered it, ‘‘T 
have gotten a man, even the Lord,” mistaking him for 
the Redeemer. When the second was born, finding 
her hopes frustrated, she named him Abel, or vanity. 


* When his brother had slain him, and she again bare a 


son, she called his name Seth, and the joy of a mother 
seemed to outweigh the sense of the vanity of life: 
‘Wor God,” said she, ‘‘hath appointed me another 
seed instead of Abel, for Cain slew him.’’ See ABEL. 

The Eastern people have paid honors to Adam and 
Eve as to saints, and have some curious traditions 
concerning them (see D’Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orien- 
tale, s. v. Havah; Fabricius, Pseudepigr. V. Test. i, 103 
sq.). There isa remarkable tradition preserved among 
the Rabbis that Eve was not the first wife of Adam, 
but that previous to her creation one had been created 
in the same way, which, they sagaciously observe, ac- 
counts for the number of a man’s ribs being equal on 
each side. Lilith, or Lilis, for this was the name of 
Adam’s first consort, fell from her state of innocence 
without tempting, or, at all events, without success- 
fully tempting her husband. She was immediately 
ranked among the fallen angels, and has ever since, 
according to the same tradition, exercised an inveter- 
ate hatred against all women and children. Up toa 
very late period she was held in great dread lest she 
should destroy male children previous to circumcision, 
after which her power over them ceased. When that 
rite was solemnized, those who were present were in 
the habit of pronouncing, with a loud voice, the names 
of Adam and Eve, and a command to Lilith to depart 
(sce Eisenmenger, Lntdecktes Judenthum, ii, 421). She 
has been compared with the Pandora of classic fable 
(Bauer, Mythol. i, 96 sq.; Buttmann, Mythologus, i, 48 
sq.; Hasse, Hntdeckung, i, 232). ; i 

See Olmsted, Our First Mother (N. Y. 1852); Rei- 
neccius, De Adamo androgyno,(Wcissenf. 1725) ; Thilo, 
Filius matris viventium in virum Jehovam (Erlangen, 
1748); Kocher, Comment. philol. ad Gen. iz, 18-20 G en. 
1779); Schulthess, Lxeget. theolog. Forschungen, i, 421 
sq.; Bastard, Doctrine of Geneva, ii, 61; Hughes, Fe- 
male Characters, p. 1. 

Evelyn, Joun, was born Oct. 81, 1620, at his fa- 
ther’s seat of Wotton, in Surrey. He was educated 
at Baliol College, Oxford, served a short time as a 
volunteer in the Low Countries, and returned at the 
breaking out of the Civil War to rejoin the king’s 
forces; but, on the king’s defeat. at Gloucester, he 
left England, and during the rest of the troubles he 
travelled in France and Italy. In 1652 he returned 
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to England, and on the restoration he took an honora- 
ble part in public business. He died Feb, 27, 1706. 
He was one of the original members of the Royal So- 
ciety, and a frequent contributor to its transactions. 
His most valuable work was Sylva, or a Discourse on 
Forest Trees. His Diary (not published till 1818) is 
exceedingly useful for the knowledge it conveys of 
the times in which Evelyn lived. The Diary and Cor- 
respondence has lately been re-edited, with much new 
matter (Lond. 1850-52, 4 v@ls. 8vo). His History of 
Religion, @ rational Account of the trite Religion, was 
also first published from the MS. in 1850 by the Rey. 
N. M. Evanson (London, 2 vols. 8yo); and in 1848 his 
Life of Mrs. Godolphin (from MSS.) was published by 
bishop Wilberforce.—Allibone, Dict. of Authors, s. v. 

Evening (272, e’reb, dusk; éoméipa, dia), the pe- 
riod following sunset, with which the Jewish day (vuy- 
Snpeoov) began (Gen. i, 5; Mark xiii,35). See Day. 
Some writers have argued that the first creative day 
(Gen. i, 5) is reckoned from the morning, when light 
first appeared (ver. 3), as if ‘‘evening” then designa- 
ted not a portion of time, but a termination of the first 
creative period or age; but this does violence to the 
whole order of the narrative, in which a period of 
night invariably precedes one of daylight, precisely in 
accordance with the conventional Hebrew usage of a 
vuxsnusooy or “ evening-and-morning,” and as the 
terms are expressly defined in the former clause of 
ver. 5. If“ evening” in the phrase in question be dis- 
tinguishable from the ‘‘night’’ as a terminus, it is cer- 
tainly a terminus & quo, as dating the latter from the 
aboriginal ‘‘darkness,” ver. 2, and not a terminus ad 
quem of the ensuing day. See Niaurt. 

The Hebrews appear to have reckoned éwo evenings 
in each day; as in the phrase D[ATD 453, between the 
two evenings (ixod. xvi, 12; xxx, 8), by which they 
designated that part of the day in which the paschal 
lamb was to be killed (Exod. xii, 6; Lev. xxiii, 5; 
Num. ix, 3,5; in the Heb. and margin); and, at the 
same time, the evening sacrifice was offered, the lamps 
lighted, and the incense burned (Exod. xxix, 39, 41; 
Num. xxvifi, 4). But the ancients themselves disa- 
greed concerning this usage; for the Samaritans and 
Caraites (comp. Reland, De Samarit, § 22, in his Diss. 
Miscell. vol. ii; Trigland, De Karaeis, chap. iv) under- 
stood the time to be that between sunset and twilight, 
and so Aben Esra at Exod. xii, 6, who writes that it 
was about the third hour (9 o’clock P.M.); the Phari- 
sees, on the other hand, as early as the time of Jose- 
phus (War, vi, 9,3), and the Rabbins (Pesach, v, 3), 
thought that ‘the first evening” was that period of 
the afternoon when the sun is verging towards set- 
ting (Gr. deihn rpwia), the second evening” the pre- 
cise moment of sunset itself (deihy dia), according to 
which opinion the paschal lamb would be slaughtered 
from the ninth to the eleventh hour (8 to 5 o’clock 
P.M.). The former of these opinions seems preferable 
on account of the expression in Deut. xvi, 6, “‘ when 
the sun goeth down,” Sau XDD; and also on ac- 
count of the similar phraseology among the Arabs 
(Borhaneddin, Lnchiridion Studios?, viii, 36, ed. Caspin, 
Lips. 1838 ; Kamis, p.1917; on the contrary, see Po- 
cocke, Ad Carmen Tograt, p. 71; Talmud Hieros, Be- 
rach. chap. i; Babyl. Sado. ii, 346, fol. ; Bochart, /Zie- 
roz. i, 634, Lips.).—Gesenius, Thes. Heb. p. 1065. See 
PASSOVER. E 

EVENING SACRIFICE. See Daity OFFERING. 


Even-Song, the form of divine service appoint- 
ed to be ‘said or sung’’ in the evening of each day in 
the Church of England, the expression ‘‘ sung’? mean- 
ing not an intonation of the voice, where the service 
is otherwise professedly read, but the chanting of the 
service, as in cathedrals,—Eden, Churchman’s Diction- 
QTY, 8. V- 

Everett, Joseru, an early Methodist Episcopal 


EVERLASTING 


minister, was born in Queen Anne’s Co., Md., June 17, 
1732; was converted in the time of Whitefield, under 
the preaching of the Presbyterians (then called “ New 
Lights’’), in June, 1763, but soon lost his religion, and 
remained in sin until in 1778 or 1779 he was reclaim- 
ed through Asbury’s preaching. In 1780 he entered 
the itinerant ministry, and labored as pastor and pre- 
siding elder with great unction and success until 1804, 
when he became superannuated, and died in Dorches- 
ter, Md., Oct. 16, 1809, hawing preached Christ earn- 
estly for thirty years, and been instrumental in the 
salvation of many souls. He was a preacher “ mighty 
through God,” and died in great triumph. See Minutes 
of Conferences, i, 179; also Autobiographical Sketch in 
the Arminian Magazine, vol. ii; Sprague, Annals, vii, 
71; Stevens, Hist. M. E.Church. (G.L, F.) 


Everlasting. See ETERNAL, 


Everlasting Gospel. See EvANcELiIum TER- 
NUM. 

Eves, or Vigils, the nights or evenings before cer- 
tain holydays of the Church. In the primitive times, 
it was the custom for Christians to pass great part of 
the nights that preceded certain holydays in religious 
exercises; these, from their being performed in the 
night-time, were called vigils or watchings. One of 
the most remarkable in the early Church was the East- 
er vigil. According to the testimony of Lactantius 
and Jerome, the early Christians expected the second 
coming of Christ on this night, and prepared them- 
selves, by fasting, prayer, and other spiritual exercises, 
for that great event. The illuminations on these vig- 
ils were often splendid. The night-watchings, in all 
probability, owed their origin to the necessity under 
which the primitive Christians lay of meeting by 
night: when the occasion ceased, the custom still con- 
tinued. These night-meetings came to be much abused. 
Vigilantius, in the 4th century, strongly inveighed 
against them on the ground of their being injurious 
to the morals of young persons. He was opposed in 
this view by Jerome. Complaints, however, contin- 
ued to increase, till at length the custom was abolished. 
The fasts, however, were retained, keeping the former 
name of vigils. The Church of England has assigned 
vigils to several of her festivals, but has prescribed no 
other observance of them than the reading of the col- 
lect peculiar to the festival. The holydays which 
have vigils may be seen in the English Prayer-book, 
in the table of the vigils, fasts, and days of abstinence 
te be observed in the year. There are no vigils rec- 
ognised in the Protestant Episcopal Church, the table 
of vigils being left out by the revisers. The Method- 
ist Episcopal Church observes one vigil in the year, 
the Watch-ntght, Dec. 31,in which service is kept up 
until midnight.—Bingham, Orig. Eccl. bk. viii, ch. x, § 
1; xiii, 111,4; Eden, Churchman’s Dict. s. v. 

E’vi (Heb. Evi’, "8, desire or dwelling; Sept. 
Het, Ediv), one of the five kings (“ dukes’’) of the Mid- 
ianites (near Sihon) slain by the Israelites in the war 
arising out of the idolatry of Baal-peor, induced by 
the suggestion of Balaam (Num. xxxi, 8), and whose 
lands were afterwards allotted to Reuben (Josh. xiii, 
21). See Mipran, 


Evidence. I. Evidence is the rendering inthe 
A.V. of ABB, se“pher, a book (as usually rendered), or 
writing (q.v.) generally, hence a document of title, i. q. 
deed or bill of sale (Jer. xxxii, 10, 11, 14, 44); EAEYXOC, 
proof (Heb. xi, 1; ‘reproof,” 2. Tim. iii, Gare: con- 
viction). 

IT. Evidence is defined by Blackstone ‘to signify 
that which demonstrates, makes clear, or ascertains 
the truth of the very fact or point in issue, either on 
the one side or the other’? (Comm. iii, 23). “‘ Intuitive 
evidence comprehends all first truths, or principles of 
common sense, as ‘every change implics the operation 
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same thing are equal to one another;’ and the evi- 
dence of consciousness, whether by sense, or Memory, 
or thought, as when we touch, or remember, or know, 
or feel anything. Evidence of this kind arises direct- 
ly from the presence or contemplation of the object, 
and gives knowledge without any effort upon our 
parts. Deductive evidence is distinguished as demon- 
strative and probable. Demonstrative evidence rests 
upon axioms, or first truths, from which, by ratioci- 
nation, we attain to other truths. Itis scientific, and 
leads to certainty. It admits not of degrees; and 
it is impossible to conceive the contrary of the truth 
which it establishes. Probable evidence has reference, 
not to necessary, but contingent truth. It admits of 
degrees, and is derived from various sources; e. g. 
experience, analogy, and testimony” (Fleming, Vocab- 
ulary of Philosophy, s.v-). 

The Scotch school of metaphysics presents the doc- 
trine of evidence as follows: ‘‘ The theory of evidence 
was not unknown to Aristotle and the ancient writers, 
but it is chiefly to the researches of modern logicians, 
from Bacon downwards, that we are indebted for a 
complete exposition of it. The grounds on which we 
believe a statement to be either true or false are term- 
ed the evidence. These grounds, it is obvious, may 
vary in kind as well as in degree. Some truths are 
capable of being established with undoubted certainty ; 
others, again, admit of a proof more or less strong- 
It is of great importance, therefore, to know by what 
kind of evidence any fact or statement can be support. 
ed, and thus we may readily ascertain to what extent 
our belief in it may be carried. The two great classes 
into which all kinds of evidence are usually reduced 
are intuitive and geductive, the former calling for im- 
mediate and irresistible belief, independently of any 
process of argumentation whatever; the latter requir- 
ing for its proof various consecutive steps of reason- 
ing. Some writers are in the habit of dividing evi- 
dence into three classes: intuitive, deductive, and 
demonstrative, and the evidence of testimony. Under . 
intuitive evidence, which commands instant and irre- 
sistible belief, are generally included, besides those & 
priori truths which are necessarily involved in an act 
of consciousness, the evidence of sense, of memory, 
and of axioms or general principles. It is well, how- 
ever, to bear in mind that consciousness and intuitive 
evidence are convertible terms, and that is in no sense 
entitled to be considered as resting on intuitive evi- 
dence which is not involved in an act of consciousness. 
This view of the subject no doubt limits the number 
of intuitive, and therefore dogmatically certain truths; 
sufficient, however, remains to establish a sure foun- 
dation for all future reasonings of every kind. And 
this is all that ought to be desired. Those truths only 
are entitled to be ranked as intuitions which we can- 
not deny without involving ourselves in an obvious 
contradiction. What is essentially necessary to the 
operation of our intellectual and moral nature is intu- 
itive. We cannot think, for example, without being 
subjected to the influence of the evidence of conscious- 
ness. ‘To these, then, in so far as man is concerned, 
dogmatical certainty belongs. He cannot doubt their 
truth without disclaiming the nature with which he 
has been endowed. The evidence of intuition, or con- 
sciousness, is certain in itself, but from its truths no 
other truths can be deduced. Hence the distinction 
drawn between this and all the other species of evi- 
dence, which are classed under one head, termed de- 
ductive. Deductive evidence, or that which is chiefly 
available in the evolution of unknown from known 
truths, is usually distinguished into two kinds, demon- 
strative and moral, or probable evidence, giving rise 
to a corresponding distinction in modes of reasoning. 
It is of great importance that the difference between 
demonstrative and probable evidence be kept constant- 
ly in view, that we may be prevented from confound- 


of a cause ;’ axioms in science, as ‘things equai to the | ing two species of truth so completely distinct from 
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one another. The evidence of demonstration applies 
to necessary, moral or probable evidence to contingent, 
truth. The great mass of objects upon which our 
judgment and reasonings are exercised rests upon 
probable evidence. Demonstrative evidence is very 
limited in the range of its application, extending no 
farther than to the relations of number and quantity, 
which are capable of being expressed in language so 
strictly definite as to admit of no misunderstanding or 
mistake. On the strict definition of terms rests the 
whole certainty of mathematical truth, which is not 
an absolute, therefore, but a hypothetical certainty ; 
and to the great mass of phenomena, and events with 
which we are familiarly conversant, such a mode of 
reasoning would be altogether inapplicable. The lan- 
guage employed is too vague and ambiguous to admit 
of strict definition; and such is the imperfection of 
language that, however desirable it might be to have 
words used in a fixed meaning, it is impracticable. 
The idea has, no doubt, been entertained of reducing 
words, expressive of our views on general subjects, to 
a fixed and certain signification; and éven the illus- 
trious names of Leibnitz and Locke are found in con- 
nection with such a plan, and yet we fear the expe- 
rience of all past ages must pronounce it utopian. 
However advantageous, indeed, such a plan in some 
respects might be, itis very doubtful whether it might 
not so fetter and constrain the mind that no scope 
would be given for the exercise of those powers which 
the labor required in procuring probable evidence 
summons into action. It is very injurious to the mind 
to entertain too strong a partiality for one species of 
evidence rather than another. We thereby lose sight 


‘of the important fact that the same kind of evidence is 


not equally applicable in all cases, and that therefore 
we ought only to require such evidences as the partic- 
ular circumstances of the case admit. Instead, there- 
fore, of being dissatisfied with the kind of evidence 
adduced, it ought to be our chief inquiry whether, in 
any given case, we have obtained the strongest evi- 
dence of that kind which is applicable.” 

On the distinction between probable and demonstra- 
tive evidence, see Butler, Analogy of Religion (Intro- 
duction). See also Gardner, Chrestian Cyclopedia, p. 
352; Bergier, Dict. de Théologie, ii, 534; Brown, On 
Cause and Effect, notes E, F ; Abercrombie, On Intellec- 
tual Powers, pt. ii; Starkie, On Evidence, i, 471; Gam- 
bier, On Moral Evidence (London, 1824, 8vo); Locke, 
Essuy, bk. iv, ch. 15. 

Evidences of Christianity, the title generally 
given by English writers to the proofs of the divine 
origin of the Christian revelation. This branch of 
theology does not include demonstrations of the being 
of God against the atheists, but is directed against all 
who deny the diyine authority of Christianity and of 
the Scriptures on which it rests. The term Apologetics 
has been adopted in Germany for the name of this sci- 
ence, and under that title and that of Apology we have 
given an account of the forms which the proofs and 
defences of Christianity have assumed in the various 
periods of Church history. In this article we give 
(1.) a summary of the evidences as they are common- 
ly stated by English writers ; (II.) a summary of the 
views held by different writers as to the relative value 
of the several branches of evidence. 

I. Summary of Christian Evidences.—The evidences 
of Christianity are usually classed by English writers 
under three heads—External, Internal, and Collateral. 
The External evidences are those which demonstrate 
the authenticity, credibility, and divine authority of 
the Scriptures, including the arguments from miracles 
and prophecy. The Internal evidence is drawn from 
the excellence and beneficial tendency of the doctrines 
and morals of Scripture, from the character of Christ, 
and from the marks of integrity, consistency, and in- 
spiration which are inherent, in the record. ‘Lhe Col- 
lateral evidence is drawn from the history of Chris- : 


tianity itself, from its marvellous diffusion, its effects 
upon human nature, upon the progress of society, and 
upon what is generally called civilization, One of the 
best sketches of the evidences, according to this classi- 
fication of them, is that given by Watson (Institutes, vol. 
i). Preliminary to a consideration of these direct evi- 
dences, he gives an excellent sketch of the presumptive 
evidence, of which the following is a brief outline. 
Man is universally admitted, by all who admit the be- 
ing of God, to be a moral and responsible agent, under 
the dominion of the law of God. But deists assert 
that this law is given in nature sufficiently, and that 
revelation is unnecessary. It can be shown, on the 
other hand, that human reason, unaided, has never af- 
forded to man any clear standard of moral quality for 
actions, and that, even if it could do so, its decisions 
lack authority to control the will; they are, at best, 
but opinions, which may be received or not, at pleas. 
ure. History shows that sober views of religion have 
been found nowhere since the times of the patriarchs, 
except in the writings of the O. and N. T., and in 
writings drawn from them; and that whatever truth 
has been found in the religious systems of the heathen 
can be traced to revelation. ‘Their notions as to the 
very rudimentary doctrines of religion, e. g.:God, 
providence, immortality, ete., clearly show the neces- 
sity of revelation. Admitting, then, the presumption 
that a revelation should be given in some way, we 
may show, & prioré, that it must (1) contain informa- 
tion on the subjects most important to man; (2) that 
it must accord with the principles of former revela- 


|tions; (3) that it must have an external authentica- 


tion; and (4) that it must contain provisions for its own 
effectual promulgation. AJl these conditions are ful- 
filled by the revelation given in the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament, and nowhere else. 

1. The external evidences include miracles and 
prophecy. ‘We need not inquire whether external 
evidence of a revelation is in all cases requisite to him 
who immediately and at first receives it ; for the ques- 
tion is not whether private revelations have ever been 
made by God to individuals, and what evidence is re- 


| quired to authenticate them, but what is the kind of 


evidence which we ought to require of one who pro- 
fesses to have received a revelation of the will of God, 
with a command to communicate it to us, and to enjoin 
it upon our acceptance and submission as the rule of 
our opinions and manners. He may believe that a di- 
vine communication has been made to himself, but his 
belief has no authority to command ours. He may 
have actually received it, but we have not the means 
of knowing it without proof. That proof is not the 
high and excellent nature of the truths he teaches ; 
in other words, that which is called the internal evi- 
dence cannot be that proof. For we cannot tell whether 
the doctrines he teaches, though they should be capa- 
ble of a higher degree of rational demonstration than 
any delivered to the world before, may not be the 
fruits of his own mental labor, He may be conscious 
that they are not, but we haye no means of knowing 
that of which he is conscious except by his own testi- 
mony. ‘To us, therefore, they would have no authori- 
ty but as the opinions of a man whose intellectual at- 
tainments we might admire, but to whom we could 
not submit as to an infallible guide, and the less so if 
any part of the doctrine taught by him were either 
mysterious or above our reason, or contrary to our in- 
terests, prejudices, and passions. Tf, therefore, any 
person should profess to have received a revelation of 
éruth from God to feach to mankind, and that he was 
directed to command their obedience to it on pain of 
the divine displeasure, he would be asked for some eX- 
ternal authentication of his mission; Dor would the 
reasonableness and excellence of his doctrines be ac- 
cepted in place of this. The latter might entitle him 
to attention, but nothing short of the former would be 
thought a ground sufficiently strong for yielding to 
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him an absolute obedience. Without it he might rea- 
son and be heard with respect, but he could not com- 
mand. On this very reasonable ground the Jews. on 
one occasion asked our Lord, ‘‘ By what authority doest 
thou these things?” and on another, “‘ What sign showest 
thou unto us??? Agreeably to this, the authors both of 
the Jewish and the Christian revelations profess to 
have authenticated their mission by the two great ex- 
ternal proofs, MiracLEes and Propnecy, and it re- 
mains to be considered whether this kind of authenti- 
cation be reasonably sufficient to command our faith 
and obedience. ’ 
The question is not whether we may not conceive 
of external proofs of the mission of Moses, and of 
Christ and his apostles, differing from those which are 
assumed to have been given, and more convincing. 
In whatever way the authentication had been made, 
we might have conceived of modes of proof differing 
in kind, or more ample in circumstance; so that to 
ground an objection upon the absence of a particular 
kind of proof, for which we have a preference, would 
be trifling. But this is the question: Is a mission to 
teach the will of God to man, under his immediate au- 
thority, sufficiently authenticated when miracles are 
really performed, and prophecies actually and unequiv- 
ocally accomplished? We have, then, first to show 
that miracles and prophecies are possible, that their 
credibility can be established by human testimony, 
and that, when thus authenticated, they afford the nec- 
essary evidence of revelation. These topics will be 
treated under the heads of MrrAcires and PRopHECY 
(q. v.). The records of both miracles and prophecy 
are found in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. The antiquity of these writings is demonstra- 
ted by the very fact of the existence, on the one hand, 
of the Jewish polity, and, on the other, of the Chris- 


tian religion, as well as by the concurrent testimony | 


of ancient profane authors. These books can be shown, 
by testimony more accurate and minute than exists 
with regard to any other ancient records, to be sub- 
stantially the same now as when originally written, 
nay, that they have come down to our times without 
any material alteration whatsoever. The credibility 
of the testimony of the sacred writers themselves is 
fairly proved by the character of the men, by the cir- 
cumstances under which they wrote, and by the entire 
absence of motive for falsification. Allowing, then, 
the New Testament to be genuine, it follows, ‘¢1. That 
the writers knew whether the facts they state were 
true or false (John i, 8; xix, 27, 35; Acts xxvii, 7,9). 
2. That the character of these writers, so far as we can 
judge by their works, seems to render them worthy 
of regard, and leaves no room to imagine they intend- 
ed to deceive us. The manner in which they tell their 
story is most happily adapted to gain our belief. There 
is no air of declamation and harangue; nothing that 
looks like artifice and design: no apologies, no enco- 
miums, no characters, no reflections, no digressions ; 
but the facts are recounted with great simplicity, just 
as they seem to have happened, and those facts are 
left to speak for themselves. Their integrity, like- 
wise, evidently appears in the freedom with which 
they mention those circumstances which might have 
exposed their Master and themselves to the greatest 
contempt amongst prejudiced and inconsiderate men, 
such as they knew they must generally expect to meet 
with (John i, 45, 46; vii, 52; Luke ii, 4,7; Mark vi, 
3; Matt. viii, 20; John vii, 48). It is certain that 
there are in their writings the most genuine traces not 
only of a plain and honest, but a most pious and de- 
vout, a most benevolent and generous disposition, as 
every one must acknowledge who reads their writings. 
8. The apostles were under no temptation to forge a 
story of this kind, or to publish it to the world know- 
ing it to be false, 4. Had they done so, humanly 
speaking, they must quickly have perished in it, and 
their foolish cause must have died with them, without 


ever gaining any credit in the world. Reflect more 
particularly on the nature of those grand facts, the 
death, resurrection, and exaltation of Christ, which 
formed the great foundation of the Christian scheme, 
as first exhibited to the apostles. The resurrection of 
a dead man, and his ascension into an abode in the 
upper world, were such strange things that a thousand 
objections would immediately have been raised against 
them, and some extraordinary proof would have been 
justly required as a balance to them. Consider the 
manner in which the apostles undertook to prove the 
truth of their testimony to these facts, and it will evi- 
dently appear that, instead of confirming their scheme, 
it must have been sufficient utterly to have overthrown 
it, had it been itself the most probable imposture that 
the wit of man could ever have contrived. See Acts 
iii, ix, xiv, xix, ete. They did not merely assert that 
they had seen miracles wrought by Jesus, but that he 
had endowed them with a variety of miraculous pow- 
ers ; and these they undertook to display, not in such 
idle and useless tricks as sleight of hand might per- 
form, but in such solid and important works as ap- 


peared worthy of divine interposition, and entirely su- | 


perior to human power. Nor were these things un- 
dertaken in a corner, in a circle of friends or depend- 
ents; nor were they said to be wrought, as might be 
suspected, by any confederates in the fraud; but they 
were done often in the most public manner. Would 
impostors have made such pretensions as these? or, if 
they had, must they not immediately have been ex- 
posed and ruined? Now, if the New Testament be 
genuine, then it is certain that the apostles pretend to 
have wrought miracles in the very presence of those 
to whom their writings were addressed; nay, more, 
they profess likewise to have conferred those miracu- 
lous gifts in some considerable degrees on others, even 
on the very persons to whom they write, and they ap- 
peal to their consciences as to the truth of it. And 
could there possibly be room for delusion here? 5. It 
is likewise certain that the apostles did gain early 
credit, and succeeded in a most wonderful manner. 
This is abundantly proved by the vast number of 
churches established in early ages’ at Rome, Corinth, 
Ephesus, Colosse, ete. 6. That, admitting the facts 
which they testified concerning Christ to be true, then 
it was reasonable for their contemporaries, and is rea- 
sonable for us, to receive the Gospel which they have 
transmitted to us as a divine revelation. The great 
thing they asserted was, that Jesus was the Christ, and 
that he was proved to be so by prophecies accomplish- 
ed in him, and by miracles wrought by him, and by 
others in his name. If we attend to these, we shall 
find them to be no contemptible arguments, but must 
be forced to acknowledge that, the premises being es- 
tablished, the conclusion most easily and necessarily 
follows ; and this conclusion, that Jesus is the Christ, 
taken in all its extent, is an abstract. of the Gospel rev- 
elation, and therefore is sometimes put for the whole 
of it (Acts viii, 37; xvii, 18)” (Buck, Theol. Dict. s. v. 
Christianity). 

2. The Internal evidence of Christianity is drawn 
from a consideration of the doctrines af Scripture, of 
their consistency with the character of God, and their 
tendency to promote the virtue and happiness of men. 
It takes note also of the morals of Christianity, and 
of their superiority to all other systems of ethics; and 
especially of the character of Christ, as a real life far 
transcending even the highest imaginations of merely 
human moralists. ‘“ Of its just and sublime concep- 
tions and exhibitions of the divine character; of the 
truth of that view of the moral state of man upon 
which its disciplinary treatment is founded; of the 
correspondence that there is between its views of man’s 
mixed relation to God as a sinful creature, and yet 
pitied and cared for, and that actual mixture of good 
and evil, penalty and forbearance, which the condi- 
tion of the world presents; of the connection of its 
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doctrine of atonement with hope; of the adaptation of 
its doctrine of divine influence to the moral condition 
of mankind when rightly understood, and the affect- 
ing benevolence and condescension which it implies; 
and of its noble and sanctifying revelations of the 
blessedness of a future life, much might be said—they 
are subjects, indeed, on which volumes have been writ- 
ten, and they can never be exhausted. Nowhere ex- 
cept in the Scriptures have we a perfect system of 
morals; and the deficiencies of pagan morality only 
exalt the purity, the comprehensiveness, the practica- 
bility of ours. The character of the Being acknowl- 
edged as supreme must always impress itself upon 
moral feeling and practice, the obligation of which 
rests upon his will. The God of the Bible is ‘holy,’ 
without spot; ‘just,’ without partiality; ‘good,’ bound- 
lessly benevolent and beneficent; and his law is the 
image of himself, ‘holy, just, and good.’ These great 
moral qualities are not made known to us merely in 
the abstract, so as to be comparatively feeble in their 
influence, but in the person of Christ, our God incar- 
nate, they are seen exemplified in action, displaying 
themselves amidst human relations, and the actual 
circumstances of human life. With pagans the au- 
thority of moral rules was either the opinion of the 
wise, or the tradition of the ancient, confirmed, it is 
true, in some degree, by observation and experience; 
but to us they are given as commands immediately 
issuing from the supreme Governor, and ratified as his 
by the most solemn and explicit attestations. With 
them many great moral principles, being indistinctly 
apprehended, were matters of doubt and debate; to 
us, the explicit manner in which they are given ex- 
eludes both: for it cannot be questioned whether we 
are commanded to love our neighbor as ourselves; to 
do to others as we would that they should do to us, a 
precept which comprehends almost all relative moral- 
ity in one plain principle; to forgive our enemies ; to 
love all mankind; to live righteously and soberly, as 
well as godly; that magistrates must be a terror only 
to eyil-doers, and a praise to them that do well; that 


subjects are to render honor to whom honor, and trib- | 


ute to whom tribute, is due; that masters are to be 
just and merciful, and servants faithful and obedient. 
These, and many other familiar precepts, are too ex- 
plicit to be mistaken, and too authoritative to be dis- 
puted; two of the most powerful means of rendering 
law effectual. Those who never enjoyed the benefit 
of revelation, never conceived justly and comprehen- 
sively of that moral state of the heart from which right 
and beneficent conduct alone can flow; and, therefore, 
when they speak of the same.virtues as those enjoined 
by Christianity, they are to be understood as attach- 
ing to them a lower idea. In this the infinite superi- 
ority of Christianity displays itself. The principle of 
obedience is not only a sense of duty to God and the 
fear of his displeasure, but a tender love, excited by 
his infinite compassions to us in the gift of his Son, 
which shrinks from offending. To this influential mo- 
tive as a reason of obedience is added another, drawn 
from its end: one not less influential, but which hea- 
then moralists never knew—the testimony that we 
please God, manifested in the acceptance of our pray- 
ers, and in spiritual and felicitous communion with 
him. By Christianity, impurity of thought and desire 
is restrained in an equal degree as are their overt acts 
in the lips and conduct. Humanity, meekness, gen- 
tleness, placability, disinterestedness, and charity are 
all as clearly and solemnly enjoined as the grosser 
vices are prohibited; and on the unruly tongue itself 
is impressed ‘the law of kindness,’ Nor are the in- 
junctions feeble; they are strictly LAw, and not mere 
advice and recommendations: ‘ Without holiness no 
man shall see the Lord;’ and thus our entrance into 
heaven, and our escape from perdition, are made to 
depend upon this preparation of mind. To all this is 
added possibility, nay, certainty of attainment, if we 


use the appointed means. A pagan could draw, though 
not with lines so perfect, a beaw ideal of virtue which 
he never thought attainable; but the ‘full assurance 
of hope’ is given by the religion of Christ to all who 
are seeking the moral renovation of their nature, be- 
cause ‘it is God that worketh in us to will and to do 
of his good pleasure.’ When such is the moral nature 
of Christianity, how obvious is it that its tendency, 
both as to individuals and to society, must be in the 
highest sense beneficial! From every passion which 
wastes, and burns, and frets, and enfeebles the spirit, 
the individual is set free, and his inward peace renders 
his obedience cheerful and voluntary ; and we might 
appeal to infidels themselves whether, if the moral 
principles of the Gospel were wrought into the hearts 
and embodied in the conduct of all men, the world 
would not be happy; whether if governments ruled, 
and subjects obeyed, by the laws of Christ; whether 
if the rules of strict justice which are enjoined upon 
us regulated all the transactions of men, and all that 
mercy to the distressed which we are taught to feel 
and to practise came into operation; and whether, if 
the precepts which delineate and enforce the duties of 
husbands, wives, masters, servants, parents, children, 
did, in fact, fully and generally govern all these rela- 
tions—whether a better age than that called golden by 
the poets would not then be realized, and Virgil’s 
Jam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna, 
[Now Astreea returns, and the Saturnian reign,] 

be far too weak to express the mighty change? [It 
was in the reign of Saturn that the heathen pocts fix- 
ed the Golden Age. At that period, according to them, 
Astrea (the goddess of justice), and many other dei- 


| ties, lived on earth, but, being offended with the wick- 


edness of men, they successively fled to heaven. As- 
trea staid longest, but at last retired to her native 
seat, and was translated into the sign Virgo, next to 
Libra, who holds her balance.] Such is the tendency 
of Christianity. On immense numbers of individuals 
it has superinduced these moral changes; all nations, 
where it has been fully and faithfully exhibited, bear, 
amidst their remaining vices, the impress of its hal- 
| lowing and benevolent influence: it is now in active 
exertion in many of the darkest and worst parts of the 
earth, to convey the same blessings; and he who would 
arrest its progress, were he able, would quench the 
only hope which remains to our world, and prove him- 
| self an enemy not only to himself, but to all mankind. 
What, then, we ask, does all this prove, but that the 
| Scriptures are worthy of God, and propose the very 
ends which rendered a revelation necessary? Of the 
whole system of practical religion which it contains 
we may say, as of that which is embodied in our Lord’s 
sermon on the mount, in the words of one who, in a 
course of sermons on that divine composition, has en- 
tered most deeply into its spirit, and presented a most 
instructive slelineation of the character which it was 
intended to form, ‘Behold Christianity in its native 
form, as delivered by its great author. _ See a picture 
of God, as far as he is imitable by man, drawn by 
God’s own hand. What beauty appears in the whole! 
How just a symmetry! What exact proportion in 
every part! How desirable is the happiness here de- 
scribed! How venerable, how lovely is the holiness!’ 
‘Tf,’ says Jeremy Taylor, ‘wisdom, and mercy, and 
justice, and simplicity, and holiness, and purity, and 
meekness, and contentedness, and charity be images 
of God and rays of divinity, then that doctrine, in 
which all these shine so gloriously, and in which noth- 
ing else is ingredient, must needs be from God. If 
the holy Jesus had come into the world with less splen- 
dor of power and mighty demonstrations, yet the ex- 
cellency of what he taught makes him alone fit to be 
the master of the world;’ and agreeable to all this has 
been its actual influence upon mankind. Although, 
says Bishop Porteus, Christianity has not always been 
so well understood or so honestly practised as it ought 
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to have been; although its spirit has been often mis- 
taken and its precepts misapplied, yet under all these 
disadvantages it has gradually produced a visible 
change in those points which most materially concern 
the peace and quiet of the world. Its beneficent spir- 
it has spread itself through all the different relations 
and modifications of life, and communicated its kindly 
influence to almost every public and private concern 
of mankind. It has insensibly worked itself into the 
inmost frame and constitution of civil states. It has 
given a tinge to the complexion of their governments, 
to the temper and administration of their laws. It has 
restrained the spirit of the prince and the madness of 
the people. It has softened the rigors of despotism 
and tamed the insolence of conquest It has, in some 
degree, taken away the edge of the sword, and thrown 
even over the horrors of war a veil of mercy. It has 
descended into families; has diminished the pressure 
of private tyranny ; improved every domestic endear- 
ment; given tenderness to the parent, humanity to the 
master, respect to superiors, to inferiors ease; so that 
mankind are, upon the whole, even in a temporal view, 
under infinite obligations to the mild and pacific tem- 
per of the Gospel, and have reaped from it more sub- 
stantial worldly benefits than from any other institu- 
tion upon earth. As one proof of this among many 
others, consider only the shocking carnage made in 
the human species by the exposure of infants, the gla- 
diatorial shows, which sometimes cost Rome twenty or 
thirty lives in a month; and the exceedingly cruel 
usage of slaves allowed and practised by the ancient 
pagans. These were not the accidental and tempo- 
rary excesses of a sudden fury, but were legal, and es- 
tablished, and constant methods of murdering and tor- 
menting mankind. Had Christianity done nothing 
more than brought into disuse, as it confessedly has 
done, the two former of these inhuman customs entire- 
ly, and the latter to a very great degree, it has justly 
merited the title of the benevolent religion. But this 
is far from being all. Throughout the more enlight- 
ened parts of Christendom there prevails a gentleness 
of manners widely different from the ferocity of the 
most civilized nations of antiquity ; and that liberality 
- with which every species of distress is relieved is a 
virtue peculiar to the Christian name. But we may 
ask farther, What success has it had on the mind of 
man as it respects his eternal welfare? How many 
thousands have felt its power, rejoiced in its benign in- 
fluence, and under its dictates been constrained to de- 
vote themselves to the glory and praise of God! Bur- 
dened with guilt, incapable of finding relief from hu- 
man resources, the mind has here found peace unspeak- 
able in beholding that sacrifice which alone could atone 
for transgression. Here the hard and impenitent heart 
has been softened, the impetuots passions restrained, 
the ferocious temper subdued, powerful prejudices con- 
quered, ignorance dispelled, and the obstacles to real 
happiness removed. Here the Christian, lSoking round 
on the glories and blandishments of this world, has 
been enabled, with a noble contempt, to despise all. 
Here death itself, the king of terrors, has lost all his 
sting; and the soul, with a holy magnanimity, has 
borne up in the agonies of a dying hour, and sweetly 
sung itself away to everlasting bliss. In respect to 
its future spread, we have reason to believe that all na- 
tions shall feel its happy effects. The prophecies are 
pregnant with matter as to this belief. It seems that 
not only a nation or a country, but the whole habit- 
able globe, shall become the kingdom of our God and 
of his Christ” (Watson, Dictionary, s. v. Christianity), 
8. The Collateral evidence treats of the marvellous 
diffusion of the Gospel, and of its actual effects upon 
mankind and upon the history of civilization, as proofs 
of its divine origin. ‘‘ Of its early triumphs, the his- 
tory of the Acts of the Apostles is a splendid record ; 
and in process of time it made a wonderful progress 
through Europe, Asia, and Africa, In the third cen- 


tury there were Christians in the camp, in the senate, 
and in the palace; in short, everywhere, as we are in- 
formed, except in the temples and the theatres: they 
filled the towns, the country, and the islands. Men 
and women of all ages and ranks, and even those of 
the first dignity, embracéd the Christian faith, inso- 
much that the pagans complained that the revenues 
of their temples were ruined. They were in such 
great numbers in the empire, that, as Tertullian ex- 
presses it, if they had retired into another country, 
they would have left the Roman territory only a 
frightful solitude. For the illustration of this argu- 
ment, we may observe that the Christian religion 
was introduced everywhere in opposition to the sword 
of the magistrate, the craft and interest of the priests, 
the pride of the philosophers, the passions and prej- 
udices of the people, all closely combined in sup- 
port of the national worship, and to crush the Chris- 
tian faith, which aimed at the subversion of heathen- 
ism and idolatry. Moreover, this religion was not 
propagated in the dark by persons who tacitly endeav- 
ored to deceive the credulous, nor delivered out by little 
and little, so that one doctrine might prepare the way 
for the reception of another; but it was fully and with- 
out disguise laid before men all at once, that they 
might judge of the whole under one view. Conse- 
quently mankind were not deluded into the belief of 
it, but received it upon proper examination and con- 
viction. Besides, the Gospel was first preached and 
first believed by multitudes in Judea, where Jesus ex- 
ercised his ministry, and where every individual had 
the means of knowing whether the things that were 
told him were*matters of fact; and in this country, . 
the scene of the principal transactions on which its 
credibility depended, the history of Christ could never 
have been received unless it had been true, and known 
to all as truth. Again: the doctrine and history of 
Jesus were preached and believed in the most noted 
countries and cities of the world, in the very age when 
he is said to have lived. On the fiftieth day after our 
Lord’s crucifixion, three thousand persons were con- 
verted in Jerusalem by a single sermon of the apos- 
tles; and a few weeks after this, five thousand who 
believed were present at another sermon preached also 
in Jerusalem (Acts ii, 41; iv, 4; vi, 7; viii, 1; ix, 1, 
20). About eight or ten years after our Lord’s death, 
the disciples were become so numerous at Jerusalem 
and in the adjacent country that they were objects of 
jealousy and alarm to Herod himself (Acts xii, 1). In 
the twenty-second year after the crucifixion, the disci- 
ples in Judxa are said to have been many myriads 
(Acts xxi, 20). The age in which Christianity was in- 
troduced and received was famous for men whose fac- 
ulties were improved by the most perfect state of so- 
cial life, but who were good judges of the evidence of- 
fered in support of the facts recorded in the Gospel his- 
tory ; for it should be recollected that the success of 
the Gospel was not restricted to Juda, but it was 
preached in all the different provinces of the Roman 
empire. The first triumphs of Christianity were in 
the heart of Greece itself, the nursery of learning and 
the polite arts, for churches were planted at a very 
early period at Corinth, Ephesus, Bercea, Thessalonica, 
and Philippi. Even Rome herself, the seat of wealth 
and empire, was not able to resist the force of truth at 
a time, when the facts related were recent, and when 
they might, if they had been false, have easily been 
disproved. From Greece and Rome, at a period of 
cultivation and refinement, of general peace and ex- 
tensive intercourse, when one great empire united dif- 
ferent nations and distant people, the confutation of 
these facts would very soon have passed from one 
country to another, to the utter confusion of the per- 
sons who endeavored to propagate the belief of them. 
Nor ought it to be forgotten that the relizion to which 
such numbers were proselyted was an exclusive one, 
It denied, without reserve, the truth of every article 
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of heathen mythology, and the existence of every ob- 
ject of their worship. It accepted no compromise ; it 
admitted of no comprehension. If it prevailed at all, 
it must prevail by the overthrow of every statue, al- 
tar, and temple in the world. It pronounced all oth- 
er gods to be false, and all other worship vain. These 
are considerations which must have strengthened the 
opposition to it, augmented the hostility which it must 
encounter, and enhanced the difficulty of gaining pros- 
elytes; and more especially when we recollect that, 
among the converts to Christianity in the earliest age, 
a number of persons remarkable for their station, of- 
fice, genius, education, and fortune, and who were per- 
sonally interested by their emoluments and honors in 
either Judaism or heathenism, appeared among the 
Christian proselytes. Its evidences approved them- 
selyes not only to the multitude, but to men of the 
most refined sense and most distinguished abilities, 
and it dissolved the attachments which all powerful 
interest and authority created and upheld” (Watson, 
hone) 
Paley’s View of the Evidences of Christianity for a 
long time held the first place as a text-book on evi- 
dences in England. Paley even goes so far as to say 
we can conceive of no way in which a reyelation could 
be made except by miracles. ‘‘In whatever degree 
it is probable, or not very improbable, that a revela- 
tion should be communicated to mankind at all, in the 
same degree it is probable, or not very improbable, 
that miracles should be wrought. Therefore, when 
miracles are related to have been wrought in the pro- 
mulgation of a revelation manifestly wanted, and, if 
true, of inestimable value, the improbability which 
arises from the miraculous nature of the things related 
is not greater than the original improbability that such 
a revelation should be imparted by God.” The book 
is divided into two parts: I. The direct historical evi- 
dence of Christianity, and wherein it is distinguished 
from the evidence alleged for other miracles; II. The 
auxiliary evidences of Christianity. The first part is 
then divided into two propositions : (I.) ‘‘ That there is 
satisfactory evidence that many, professing to be orig- 
snal witnesses of the Christian miracles, passed their 
lives in labors, dangers, and sufferings, voluntarily un- 
dergone in attestation of the accounts which they de- 
livered, and solely in consequence of their belief in 
those accounts; and that they also submitted, from the 
same motives, to new rules of conduct,” IL.) ‘‘ That 
here is not satisfactory evidence that persons pretend- 
ing to be original witnesses of any other similar mira- 
cles have acted in the same manner, in attestation of 
the accounts which they delivered, and solely in con- 
sequence of their belief in the truth of those accounts.” 
The argument rests on the credibility of testimony, 
and aims to show that the testimony in this case is in- 
dubitable. The second part treats briefly the argu- 
ment from prophecy, from the morality of the Gospel, 
and the internal evidences afforded both by the sacred 
writings, and by the doctrines and histories which they 
contain. 
Coleridge, who disparaged the comparative value 
of evidence from miracles and prophecy, dictated to a 
friend the following scheme of evidences: ‘I. Mira- 


cles, as precluding the contrary evidence of no mira- | 


cles. IL. The material of Christianity, its existence 
and history. III. The doctrines of Christianity, and 
the correspondence of human nature to these doctrines, 
illustrated, 1st, historically, as the actual production 
of the new world, and the dependence of the fate 
of the planet upon it; 2d, individually, from its ap- 
peal for its truth to an asserted fact, which, whether 
it be real or not, every man possessing reason has an 
equal power of ascertaining within himself, namely, a 
will which has more or less lost its freedom, though 
not the consciousness that it ought to be and may be- 
come free; the conviction that this cannot be achieved 


without the operation of a principle connatural with | 


itself the evident rationality of an entire confidence 
in that principle, being the condition and means of its 
operation; the experience in his own nature of the 
truth of the process described by Scripture as far as he 
can place himself within the process, aided by the confi- 
dent assurances of others as to the effects experienced by 
them, and which he is striving to arrive at. All these 
form a practical Christian. Add, however, a gradual 
opening out of the intellect to more and more clear per- 
ceptions of the strict coincidence of the doctrines of 
Christianity, with the truths evolved by the mind from 
inflexions on its own nature. To such a man one main 
test of the objectivity, the entity, the objective truth 
of his faith, is its accompaniment by an increase of 
insight into the moral beauty and necessity of the 
process which it comprises, and the dependence of that 
proof on the causes asserted. Believe, and, if thy be- 
lief be right, that insight which gradually transmutes 
faith into knowledge will be the reward of that belief. 
The Christian, to whom, after a long profession af 
Christianity, the mysteries remain as much mysteries 
as before, is in the same state as a school-boy with re- 
gard to his arithmetic, to whom the facit at the end 
of the examples in his ciphering-book is the whole 
ground for his assuming that such and such figures 
amount to so and so. 3d. In the above I include the 
increasing discoveries in the correspondence of the his- 
tory, the doctrines, and the promises of Christianity 
with the past, present, and probable future of human 
nature; and in this state a fair comparison of the re- 
ligion as a divine philogophy with all other religions 
which haye pretended to revelations and all other 
systems of philosophy, both with regard to the totality 
of its truth and its identification with the manifest 
march of affairs. I should conclude that, if we sup- 
pose a man to have convinced himself that not only 
the doctrines of Christianity, which may be conceived 
independently of history or time, as the Trinity, spir- 
itual influences, etc., are coincident with the truths 
which his reason, thus strengthened, has evolved from 
its own sources, but that the historical dogmas, namely, 
of the incarnation of the creative Logos, and his becom- 
ing a personal agent, are themselves founded in philo- 
sophical necessity, then it seems irrational that such a 
man should reject the belief of the actual appearance of 
a religion strictly correspondent therewith, at a given 
time recorded, even as much as that he should reject 
Ceesar’s account of his wars in Gaul after he had con- 
vinced himself & priori of their possibility. As the re- 
sult of these convictions, he will not scruple to receive 
the particular miracles recorded, inasmuch as it would 
be miraculous that an incarnate God should not work 
what must to mere man appear as miracles, inasmuch 
as it is strictly accordant with the ends and benevolent 
nature of such a being to commence the elevation of 
man above his mere senses by attracting and enfore- 
ing attention, first, through an appeal to those senses. 
But with equal reason will he expect that no other or 
greater force should be laid on those miracles as such ; 
that they should not be spoken of as good in them- 
selves, much less as the adequate and ultimate proof of 
that religion; and, likewise, he will receive additional 
satisfaction should he find these miracles so wrought, 
and on such occasions, as to give them a personal value 
as symbols of important truths when their miraculous- 
ness was no longer needful or efficacious” (Coleridge, 
Works, N. Y., v, 655). 

On the argument of Butler’s Analogy, see the article 
Burien (vol. i, p. 937). 

II. As to the comparative value of the different class- 
es of the Christian evidences there has been much dis- 
pute. Coleridge admitted the value of the testimony 
from miracles for the Jews at the beginning of Chris- 
tianity, but considered that. argument as much less 
valuable now than the internal evidence. ‘* It was 
only to overthrow the usurpation exercised in and 
through the senses that the senses were miraculously 
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appealed to. 
dence. The natural sun is in this respect a symbol 
of the spiritual. Ere he is fully risen, and while his 
glories are still under veil, he calls up the breeze to 
chase away the usurping vapors of the night season, 
and thus converts the air itself into the minister of its 
own purification: not surely a proof or elucidation of 
the light from heaven, but to prevent its interception. 
Wherever, therefore, similar circumstances coexist 
with the same moral causes, the principles revealed 
and the examples recorded in the inspired writings 
render miracles superfluous; and if we neglect to ap- 
ply truths in expectation of wonders, or under pretext 
of the cessation of the latter, we tempt God, and merit 
the same reply which our Lord gave to the Pharisees 
on a like occasion. I shall merely state here what 
my belief is concerning the true evidences of Christi- 
anity. 1. Its consistency with right reason I consider 
as the outer court of the temple, the common area 
within which it stands. 2. The miracles, with and 
through which the religion was first revealed and at- 
tested, I regard as the steps, the vestibule, and the 
portal of the temple. 8. The sense, the inward feel- 
ing in the soul of each believer of its exceeding desi- 
rableness, the experience that he needs something, 
joined with the strong foretokening that the redemp- 
tion and the graces propounded to us in Christ are 
what he needs—this I hold to be the true foundation 
of the spiritual edifice. With the strong & priori 
probability that flows in from 1 and 3 on the corre- 
spondent historical evidence®of 2, no man can refuse 
or neglect to make the experiment without guilt. 
But, 4, it is the experience derived from a practical 
conformity to the conditions of the Gospel; it is the 
opening eye; the dawning light, the terrors and the 
promises of spiritual growth, the blessedness of loving 
God as God, the nascent sense of sin hated as sin, and 
of the incapability of attaining to either without Christ; 
it is the sorrow that still rises up from beneath, and 
the consolation that meets it from above; the bosom 
treacheries of the principal in the warfare, and the 
exceeding faithfulness and long-suffering of the unin- 
terested ally; in a word, it is the actual ¢rial of the 
faith in Christ, with its accompaniments and results, 
that must form the arched roof, and faith itself is the 
completing Kmy-stonEe. In order to an efficient be- 
lief in Christianity a man must have been a Christian, 
and this is the seeming argumentum in circulo incident 
to all spiritual truths, to every subject not presentable 
under the forms of time and space, as long as we at- 


tempt to master by the reflex acts of the understand- | 


ing what we can only know by the act of becoming. 
‘Do the will of my father, and ye shall know whether 
Lam of God.’ These four evidences I believe to have 
been, and still to be, for the world, for the whole 
Church, all necessary, all equally necessary ; but that 
at present, and for the majority of Christians born in 
Christian countries, I believe the third and the fourth 
evidence to be the most operative; not as superseding, 
but as involying a glad, undoubting faith in the two 
former” (Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, ch. xxiv). 
Ullmann (Sinlessness of Jesus, § 1) remarks ‘that 
the nature of the case, and the necessities of their 
contemporaries, justified the apostles in proving the 
divine mission of Christ by the argument from mira- 
cles and prophecy. But the necessity of the times 
and of individuals may in this respect vary; and al- 
though the Gospel in its essence remains the same, and 
contains eternal, unchangeable truth, yet in a differ- 
ent age a different method of proof may lead more im- 
mediately to the acknowledgment of this truth. In 
our own time it seems proper to fix our eyes especially 
upon the spiritual character of Jesus in order to obtain 
satisfactory proof of the divinity of his mission and 
instructions, not because the apostolical mode of proof 
has become untenable, but because the other mode 
has a more vital efficacy on account of the style of ed- 


Reason and religion are their own evt- | ucation prevalent at the present day. We do not find 


ourselves in immediate, conscious connection with the 
spirit and prophecies of the Old Testament, as the 
Jews were in the time of the apostles; we live among 
contemporaries to whom miracles are more a ground 
of doubt than of faith; we should not forget that the 
proof from miracles exerts its full power, properly 
speaking, on none but the eye-witnesses of them, and 
conducts us to the desired conclusion only by a cir- 
cuitous path. On the other hand, a vivid apprehen- 
sion of the inward character of Jesus brings us nearer 
to the operative centre of Christianity, and at the same 
time makes us feel the influence of the moral power 
which goes forth from that centre. Here faith in Je- 
sus rests immediately on himself; it is free, spiritual 
confidence in his person. As with his contempora- 
ries everything depended on the yielding confidence 
with which they received the favors which he brought 
them, so likewise with us this confidence may be the 
element of a full belief in Christianity, and is, at all 
events, a condition of receiving benefit from our Re- 
deemer.”’ 

The tendency of German theology has gone against 
the external evidences of Christianity, but this very 
tendency opened the door to rationalism and infidelity, 
above which German orthodoxy has only recently be- 
gun to emerge. On this point, see the New York Re- 
view, ii, 141 sq. See also bishop Butler’s admirable 
discussion of the ‘‘ particular’’ evidence for Christian- 
ity in his Analogy of Religion, pt. ii, ch. vii. See also 
Mansell, in Aids to Faith, Essay i (London, 1861, 8yo). 
The tendency of the best modern apologists is not to 
thrust the argument from miracles into the back- 
ground, but to vindicate it afresh. So Auberlen, 
Gottliche Ojffenbarung (1864); Mozley, On Mfiracles; 
Fisher, Essays on the supernatural Origin of Christian- 
ity, p. 12 sq., 503 sq. The rejection of miracles gen- 
erally leads to a rejection of the doctrine of the per- 
sonality of God. See, for a fuller treatment of this 
branch of the subject, the article Mrractes, The 
chief task of the apologist for Christianity in the pres- 
ent age (apart from the metaphysical conflict with 
Pantheism and Positivism, for which see articles under 
those heads) is to vindicate the authenticity and the 
early date of the books of the N. T. against the as- 
saults not merely of avowed skeptics, but also of theo- 
logians within the Christian Church, such as those of 
the Tubingen school (q. v.). This task resolves it- 
self, again, into that of vindicating the historical real- 
ity of the scriptural miracles, ‘‘ The recent criticism 
of the N.-T. canon, enbracing the attempt to impeach 
the genuineness of various books, is only a part of the 
great discussion of the historical truth of the N. T.; 
for it is difficult to attack the credibility of the Gospel 
historians without first disproving their genuineness”’ 
(Fisher, Essays, p.14). In the noted Essays and Re- 
views (Boston ed. 1865, 12mo), Prof. Baden Powell has 
an article on ‘‘ The Study of the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity,” in which he undertakes to state the present 
condition of the discussion, and to indicate the true 
line of Christian evidences. He disparages the “ pro- 
fessed advocates of an external revelation and histori- 
cal evidence” by innuendo as well as by direct attack, 
and assumes the inconceivability and impossibility of 
miracles. See Goodwin’s article in the American The- 
ological Review, July, 1861, which closes as follows: 
“It is one thing to urge other evidences of Christian- 
ity as stronger and more satisfactory than that from 
miracles; it is another thing to reject all miracles as 
incredible and absurd. He who takes the former 
course may show an eminently Christian spirit, and 
for ourselves we cordially sympathize with his posi- 
tion; but he who takes the latter course, if not an in- 
fidel himself, is certainly playing into the hands of 
infidels and atheists.” 

One of the chief forms taken by recent Christian 
apologetics is the argument drawn from the actual 
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phenomena of Christianity, the existing facts which no- 
body can deny. The first of these is the character of 
Christ, which has been so described by rationalistic 
and infidel writers (e. g. Strauss, Renan, Schenkel) as 
to bring the argument down almost, if not quite, to 
the point whether Jesus were an impostor orno. The 
replies to these attacks within the last twenty years 
have brought with greater force than ever the eternal 
light of evidence which the person and life of the Re- 
deemer contain in favor of the whole system of Chris- 
tianity. See the works on this subject of Neander, 
Lange, Schaff, Pressensé, Ellicott, Young, Plumptre, 
and others. Dr. Schaff sums up the result of a study 
of Christ in one strong passage: ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth 
is the one absolute and unaccountable exception to the 
universal experience of mankind. He is the great 
central miracle of the whole Gospel history; and all 
his miracles are but the natural and necessary mani- 
festations of his miraculous person, performed with 
the same ease with which we perform our ordinary 
daily works.” The second of these phenomena is 
found in the books of the New Testament themselves, as 
affording abundant internal evidence of reality and 
truthfulness. The third is the specific Christian doc- 
trine, which can be traced up (through the Epistles to 
the Thessalonians, Corinthians, Romans, and Gala- 
tians, the genuineness and early date of which are ad- 
mitted eyen by the Tibingen school) to within thirty 
years after the death of Christ. (See an excellent arti- 
cle on the Unexhausted Resources of Christian Evidence, 
by Prof. Lorimer, in B. and F. Ev. Review, Jan. 1865, 
reprinted in The Theolog. Eclectic, New Haven, iii, 30 
sq.) Dr. H. Schmidt, of Meiningen, taking the Ti- 
bingen critics at their word, undertakes to find in the 
four unquestioned epistles (Galatians, 1st and 2d Co- 
rinthians, and Romans) a full vindication of the truth 
and divine origin of Christianity. See his Der Pauli- 
nische Christus (Weimar, 1867, 8vo). 

The comparison of Christianity with heathen religions 
is opening a new and rich mine of Christian evidences. 
The science of ‘‘ Comparative Religion,” so called, is 
yet in its infancy, but all contributions to it only tend 
to bring out the argument for the divine origin of 
Christianity into clearer relief. See Maurice, Relig- 
dons of the World (1846, 12mo) ; Pressensé, Religions be- 
Sore Christ (1866, 8vyo); Miiller, Chips Jrom a German 
Workshop (1867, 2 vols. 12mo); Hardwick, Christ and 
other Masters (Lond. 2d ed., 1863, 2 vols. 12mo) » and 
an article by Caldwell, Bapt. Quart. Rev. Oct. 1868. 

The question of the origin and dates of the several 
gospels is treated under the separate articles Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John. The Tubingen school, and 
the modern critics who follow them, put the dates for- 
ward into the second century. See TUBINGEN SCHOOL. 
On the questions involved, see Fisher, Essays, already 
cited; Westcott, On the Canon of the N. T. (Cambridge, 
1855); Tischendorf, Wann wurden unsere Evangelien 
verfasst (Leipsig, 1865 ; transl, by W. L. Gage, under 
the title Origin of the four Gospels, Lond. 1868 ; Amer. 
Tract Society, 1868). ; 

Literature.—For a pretty copious account of the lit- 
erature of the subject, see APOLOGETICS; APOLOGY. 
We add here the following: Translation of Luthardt’s 
Apol. Vortréige (noticed in vol. i, p. 305), entitled A pol- 
ogetic Lectures on the fundamental Truths of Christian- 
ity (1867, crown 8yo) ; and Auberlen’s Offenburung (see 
our vol. i, p. 801), entitled The Divine Revelation (Kd- 
inburgh, 1867); Norton’s Genwineness of the Gospels, 
abridged edit. (Boston, 1867, 12mo); Barnes, Lectures 
on the Evidences of Christianity in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury (New York, 1868, 12mo) ; M‘Cosh, The Supernat- 
ural in its Relations to the Natural ; Westcott, Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the Gospels (Boston, 1867), chap. iil; 
Schaff, Person of Christ (Am. Tract Society) ; Plump- 
tre, Christ and Christendom (Lond, 1867, 8yo); Gratry, 
Les Sophistes et la Critique (Paris, 1864, 8vo) ; Prince- 
ion Review, April, 1852, art. vi; Bartlett on “ Christi- 
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anity and prominent lorms of Assault,” in Bibliotheca 
Sacra, January, 1868; Brit. and For. Evang. Review 
July, 1868, art. vi. See APoLoGETics ; Aronoey ; 
INSPIRATION ; Jesus; M1rrAcLus. , 


Evil is discord or disturbance in the order of the 
universe. Leibnitz divides it into metaphysical evil, 
i. e. imperfection ; physical evil, i. e. suffering ; moral 
eyil, i.e. sin. Origen defined evil to be the negation 
of good; and in this he has been followed by many 
Christian thinkers. The distinction into natural and 
moral eyil is the only one now generally recognised. 
1. ‘‘ Natural evil is whatever destroys or any way dis- 
turbs the perfection of natural beings, such as blind- 
ness, diseases, death, etc. But as al/ that we call nat- 
ural evil is not the penalty of sin, nor, as some haye» 
supposed, only the penalty of it, such disturbance is not 
necessarily an eyil, inasmuch as it may be counter- 
poised, in the whole, with an equal if not greater good, 
as inthe afflictions and sufferings of good men. When 
such disturbance occurs as the penalty of transgres- 
sion, it is the necessary consequence of moral eyil.” 
The tendency of modern thought is towards the doc- 
trine that the (apparent) disturbances of the physical 
world are likely to be reconciled with universal law 
as science advances. 2. ‘‘ Moral evil is the disagree- 
ment between the actions of a moral agent and the 
rule of those actions, whatever it be. Applied to choice, 
or acting contrary to the revealed law of God, it is 
termed wickedness or sin. Applied to an act contrary 
to a mere rule of fitness, it is called a fault” (Buck, 
8. V-)- 

On the origin of evil, and its relations to the gov- 
ernment of God, see Stn; THEopicy. 2 

H’vil-mer’odach (Heb. Evil’ Merodak’, "0% 
F772; Sept. HiadApapwoer, OdAcuipadayap), son and 
successor of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, who, 
on his accession to the throne (B.C. 561), released the 
captive king of Judah, Jehoiachin, from prison, after 
37 years of incarceration, treated him with kindness 
and distinction, and set his throne above the other con- 
quered kings who were detained at Babylon (2 Kings 
xxv, 27; Jer. lii, 31-34). See Cuarpman. <A Jew- 
ish tradition (noticed by Jerome on Isa. xiv, 29) ascribes 
this kindness to a personal friendship which Eyil-mer- 
odach had contracted with the Jewish king when he 
was himself consigned to prison by Nebuchadpezzar, 
who, on recovering from his seven years’ monomania, 
took offence at some part of the conduct of his son, by 
whom the government had in the mean time been ad- 
ministered. This story was probably invented to ac- 
count for the fact. His name is variously written by 
other ancient authors (EteApaoadovnoc by Berosus, in 
Josephus, Apion, i, 20; EviApadoupovxoc by Megas- 
thenes and Abydenus, in Euseb. Chron. Armen. p. 28; 
’ABApapwdaxoc by Josephus, Ant. x, 11, 2). Hales 
identifies him with the king of Babylon who formed a 
powerful confederacy against the Medes, which was 
broken up, and the king slain by Cyrus, then acting 
for his uncle Cyaxares. But this rests on the author- 
ity of Xenophon’s Cyropedia, the historical value of 
which he estimates far too highly. See Cyrus. He 
is doubtless the same as the J/voradam of Ptolemy’s 
“Ganon,” who reigned but a short time, having 
ascended the throne on the death of Nebuchadnezzar 
in B.C. 561, and being himself succeeded by Neriglis- 
sar in B.C.559. See BAByLoN. He thus appears to 
have reigned but two years, which is the time assign- 
ed to him by Abydenus (Jr. 9) and Berosus (7. 14). 
At the end of this brief space Evil-merodach was 
murdered by Neriglissar [see NERGAL-SHAREZER }, 
a Babylonian noble married to his sister, who then 
seized the crown. The other ancient authorities as- 
sign him different lengths of reign. According to 
Berosus, Evil-merodach provoked his fate by lawless 
government and intemperance. Perhaps the depar- 
ture from the policy of his father, and the substitution 
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of mild for severe measures, may have been viewed in 
this light. 

The latter half of the name Evil-merodach is that 
ofa Babylonian god Meropacu (q. v.). Two modes 
of explaining the former part of it have been attempt- 
ed. Since vil, as a Hebrew word, means “ foolish,” 
Simonis proposes to consider it the derivative of Dam, 
in the Arabic signification of ‘‘to be first,” affording 
the sense of ‘prince of Merodach.” This rests on the 
assumption that the Babylonian language was of Syro- 
Arabian origin. Gesenius, on the other hand, who 
does not admit that origin, believes that some Indo- 
Germanic word, of similar sound, but reputable sense, 
is concealed under evi, and that the Hebrews made 
*some slight perversion in its form to produce a word 
of contemptuous signification in Hebrew, just as is as- 
sumed in the case of Beelzebul.—Kitto, s. v.; Smith, 
8. V. 

Evil-speaking, ‘‘the using language either re- 
proachful or untrue respecting others, and thereby in- 
juring them. It is an express command of Scripture 
“to speak evil of no man’ (Titus iii, 2; James iv, 11); 
by which, however, we are not to understand that 
there are no occasions on which we are at liberty to 
speak of others that which may be considered as evil. 
1, Persons in the administration of justice may speak 
words which in private intercourse would be reproach- 
ful. 2. God’s ministers may inveigh against vice with 
sharpness and severity, both privately and publicly 
Cisa. lviii, 1; Titus i, 13). 3. Private persons may re- 
prove others when they commit sin (Lev. xix, 17). 4. 
Some vehemence of speech may be used in defence of 
truth and impugning errors of bad consequence (Jude 
iii). 5. It may be necessary, upon some important oc- 
casions, with some heat of language, to express disap- 
probation of notorious wickedness (Acts viii, 23). Yet 
in all these the greatest equity, moderation, and can- 
dor should be used; and we should take care, 1. Never 
to speak in severe terms without reasonable warrant 
or apparent just cause. 2. Nor beyond measure, 3, 
Nor out of bad principles or wrong ends; from ill will, 
contempt, revenge, envy, to compass our own ends; 
from wantonness or negligence, but from pure charity 
for the good of those to whom or of whom we speak. 
This is an evil, however, which greatly abounds, and 
which is not sufficiently watched against; for it is not 
when we openly speak evil of others only that we are 
guilty, but even in speaking what is true we are in 
danger of speaking evil of others. There is sometimes 
a malignant pleasure manifested; a studious recollec- 
tion of everything that can be brought forward ; a de- 
light in hearing anything spoken against others; a se- 
cret rejoicing in knowing that another’s fall will be an 
occasion of our rise. All this is base to an extreme. 
The impropriety and sinfulness of evil-speaking will 
appear if we consider, 1, That it is entirely opposite 
to the whole tenor of the Christian religion, 2. Ex- 
pressly condemned and prohibited as evil (Psa. lxiy, 
3; James iv, 11). 38. No practice hath more severe 
punishments denounced against it (1 Cor. v, 11; vi, 
10). 4. It is an evidence of a weak and distempered 
mind, 5, It is even indicative of ill breeding and bad 
manners, 6, It is the abhorrence of all wise and good 
men (Psa, Xv, 3). 7. Itis exceedingly injurious to so- 
ciety, and inconsistent with the relation we bear to 
each other as Christians (James iii,6). 8. It is brand- 
ed with the epithet of folly (Prov. xviii, 6, Teo: hts 
perverting the design of speech. 10, It is opposite to 
the example of Christ, whom we profess to follow. 
See SLANDER.” (Barrow, Works, vol. i, serm. xvi; 
Tillotson, Sermons, serm. xlii; Jack, Sermons on Evil 
Speaking ; Seed, Sermons, i, 339; Campbell, Désserta- 
tions, diss. iti, § 22.)—Buck, Theol. Dictionary, s. v. 

Evodius, a Latin theologian, was born about the 
middle of the fourth century, at Tagaste, in Africa. 
He was a countryman of St. Augustine, and was united 
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with him in an intimate and lifelong friendship. Af- 
ter following in his youth a secular profession, he be- 
came, in 396 or 397, bishop of Uzalis. Augustine as- 
serts that while there he performed several miracles 
by means of the relics of St. Stephen, which Orosius, 
in 416, had brought from Palestine. Evodius took an 
active part in the controversy against the Donatists 
and Pelagians, and in 427 wrote on this subject a let- 
ter to the monks of Adrumetum. He died about 430. 
We have from him four letters to St. Augustine (160, 
161, 163, and 177 in the edition of the Benedictines) ; 
a letter addressed by him, conjointly with four other 
bishops, to bishop Innocent I, of Rome (published in 
vol. vi of the Benedictine edit. of the works of Augus- 
tine); fragments of a letter to the monks of Adrume- 
tum (joined to the letter 216 of St. Augustine). His 
treatise on the miracles performed by the relics of St. 
Stephen is lost; for the Libri duo de Miraculis S. Ste- 
phani, appended to Augustine’s De Civitate Det (in 
vol. vii of his works), cannot be attributed to him. A 
treatise De Fide, or De Unitate Trinitatis contra Mani- 
cheeos, is by some likewise ascribed to Evodius.—Hoe- 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Gén. xvi, 842. (A.J.S8.) 


Ewald, Jouann Lupwic, theologian, was born at 
Dreieichenhain, Hesse, September 16,1747. He stud- 
ied at the University of Marburg. After serving two 
years as tutor to the children of the prince of Hesse- 
Philippsthal, he became pastor at Offenbach, 1768. He 
began preaching as a Rationalist, but in a few years he 
found reason alone inadequate for his personal guid- 
ance and for his public teaching. In 1778 he an- 
nounced publicly this change of conviction. In 1781 
he became general superintendent and court preacher 
at Detmold ; but his pungent preaching soon got him 
into trouble. He founded at Detmold a seminary for 
teachers. In 1796 he accepted a pastoral charge at 
Bremen; and here, also, he greatly promoted the 
schools, visiting the establishments of Pestalozzi and 
Fellenberg, in Switzerland, to inform himself on their 
systems. In 1805 he was called to Heidelberg as 
professor of ethics, and in 1807 became church coun- 
cillor at Carlsrwhe, where he died, March 19, 1822. 
He was a voluminous author. Doering gives a list of 
eighty-nine different publications of his. The chief 
are, Predigerbeschifiigung (Lemgo, 1783-94, 9 parts) :— 
Christenthum und Kosmopolitismus (Lemgo, 1788-89, 2 
vols@S8vq) :— Salomo; Versuch einer psychologisch-bio- 
graphiedien Darstellung (Gera, 1800, 8vo) :— Die Gétt- 
lichkeit d. Christenthums (Brem.1800, 8yo):—Briefe iiber 
die alte Mystik u. d. neuen Mysticismus (Leipsig, 1822, 
8vo); besides numerous sermons and books on practi- 
cal religion and education. — Doering, Die deutschen 
Kanzel-Redner, i, 46. 

Ewe stands in the Auth. Vers. as the representa- 
tive of the following Heb. words: Ei (rachel’, fem.), 
a “ewe” (Gen. Xxxi, 38; xxxii, 14) or ‘‘ sheep” gener- 
ally (Cant. vi, 6; Isa. lili, 7); MW (seh, masc. Exod. 
xii, 5; fem. Jer. 1, 17; Ezek. xxxiv, 20), a sheep or 
goat from a flock generally, variously rendered (“ cat- 
tle,”’ ‘‘sheep,’? ‘* goat,” ewe’); mwas (kibsah’) or 
MYID (kabsah’, fem., so called from being fit for coup- 
ling), a “ ewe-lamb,”’ i. e. from one to three years old 
(Gen. xxi, 28, 29, 830; Lev. xiv, 10; Num. vi, 14; 2 
Sam. xii, 3,4,6); midy (aloth’, milk-giving, fem. plur.), 
milch (‘ [ewes] with young,” Psa. Ixxviii,71; Isa. xl, 
11). See SuErp, etc. 


Ewer, or pitcher (q. v.) accompanying a wash-hand 
basin (q. v.). It is stated as a description of Elisha (2 
Kings iii, 11) that he “‘poured water on the hands of 
Elijah.” This was the act of an attendant or disci- 
ple; and it was so much his established duty, that the 
mere mention of it sufficed to indicate the relation in 
which Elisha had stood to Elijah. It is also an indi- 
cation that the Hebrews were accustomed to wash their 
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hands in the manner which is now universal in the 
East, and which, whatever may be thought of its con- 
venience, is unquestionably more refreshing and clean- 
ly than washing in the water as it stands in a basin, 
which is a process regarded by the Orientals with great 
dislike. The hands are therefore held over a basin, 
the use of which is only to receive the water which 
has been poured upon the hands, sometimes of several 
persons successively, from the jug or ewer held above 
them (Lane, Modern Egyptians, i, 212). A servant or 
some other person approaches with the ewer in his 
yght hand and the basin in his left; and when the 
hands haye been placed in proper position over the ba- 
sin, which he continues to hold, lets fall a stream of 
water upon them from the ewer, suspending it occa- 
sionally to allow the hands to be soaped or rubbed to- 
gether. No towel is offered, as every one dries his 
hands in his handkerchief, or however else he pleases. 
The water is usually tepid, and always so after a meal, 
in order to clear the grease contracted by eating with 
the hands. In the East, the basin, which, as well as 
the ewer, is usually of tinned copper, has commonly a 
sort of cover, rising in 
the middle and sunk into 
the basin at the mar- 
gin, which, being pierced 
with holes, allows the 
water to pass through, 
thus concealing it after 
it has been defiled by 
_wuse. The ewer has a 
= Jong spout, and a long, 
narrow neck, with a coy- 
er, and is altogether not 
unlike our coffee-pots in general appearance : it is the 
same which the Orientals use in all their ablutions. 
It is evident that a person cannot conveniently thus 
wash his own hands without assistance. If he does, 
he is obliged to fix the basin, and to take up and lay 
down the ewer several times, changing it from one 
hand to the other. Therefore a person never does so 
except when alone. If he has no servant, he asks 
some by-stander to pour the water upon his hands, and 
offers a return of the obligation, if it seems to be re- 
quired (Kitto, Pict. Bible, note ad loc.). See WaAsH- 
ING OF HANDS. 

Ewing, Finis, one of the founders of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church, was born July 10, 1773, 
in Bedford County, Va. 

Trish descent, and both his parents were eminent for 
their piety, the father for many years being an elder 
in the Presbyterian Church. Mr. Ewing had but lit- 
tle early education. He spent some time in college, 
but where is not known. His biographer says, “Like 
Franklin, he seems very early to have acquired a fond- 
ness for books. His varied and extensive reading 
made him emphatically a learned man, though not 
systematically educated, and the brilliancy of his sue- 
cess as a minister of the Gospel evinced intellectual 
endowments of a high order.’’ His parents having 
died in Virginia, the surviving family moved to what 
was called the ‘‘Cumberland Country,” and settled in 
Davidson County, Tennessee, near Nashville. On 
Jan. 15, 1793, he married the daughter of general Wil- 
liam Davidson, of North Carolina, The county was 
named from him (Davidson), in honor of his many val- 
nable services during the war of the Revolution. Here 
Mr. Ewing and his wife united with Rey. Dr. Craig- 
head’s church, and lived in its communion some years 
before either of them knew anything about expert 
mental religion. After the birth of their first child 
(but at what time is not known) Mr. Ewing removed 
to Kentucky, and settled in what was afterwards Lo- 
gan County, near Red River Church, of which Rey. 
James M‘Gready was pastor. In the great revival 
of 1800, which swept over all the Western States, and 
out of which originated the Cumberland Presbyte- | 
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rian Church, Mr. Ewing heard for the first time in 
his life the doctrines of regeneration and personal holi- 
ness insisted upon from the pulpit. He became sat- 
isfied that he had not a saving knowledge of the truth, 
and communicated his feelings to his wife, whom he 
found in a similar state of mind. After many pray- 
ers and tears, while engaged in family worship, he 
‘became filled with joy and peace in believing.” 
Some time after this (the precise period is not known) 
he told his impressions to preach the Gospel to Tran- 
sylvania Presbytery, which body, at the advice of 
Rev. David Rice, D.D., one of the oldest ministers 
in the presbytery, licensed Mr. Ewing and three oth- 
ers to exhort. His success was wonderful; scores 
of sinners were converted wherever he went. His 
talents, piety, commanding language, and zeal carried 
everything before them. He was soon licensed to 
preach as a probationer, but the prevailing party in 
the presbytery opposed his licensure. He went on 
preaching very successfully, however, revival attend- 
ing his labors whereyer he travelled. His labor was 
so much called for, and so marked with success, that 
at the urgent call of several congregations he was or- 
dained, in November, 1803, to the work of the minis- 
try. The revival went on with unabated power for 
several years ; in the mean time Kentucky Synod had 
pretended to dissolve Cumberland Presbytery, which 
had ordained him, because of alleged irregularities. 
The presbytery remained for four years not attempt- 
ing to exercise its functions as a presbytery ; after 
which, failing to secure a redress of their grievances 
from the General Assembly, they determined to or- 
ganize again, even contrary to the wishes of a major- 
ity of Kentucky Synod. On February 4, 1810, Mr. 
Ewing and two other ordained ministers united and 
formed the first presbytery of the new Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, giving it the name of the pres- 
bytery Kentucky Synod had dissolved, viz. Cumber- 
land Presbytery ; hence the name ‘‘ Cumberland Pres- 
byterians.”’ Mr. Ewing removed after some years to 
Todd County, Ky., and became pastor of Lebanon 
congregation, near Ewingsville. Here under his eye 
was sustained for many years a flourishing classical 
seminary of learning. In 1820, at the urgent call of 
many friends and brethren, he removed to the State 
of Missouri, and settled in what is now Cooper Coun- 
ty. It was not long until he built up a large con- 
gregation at New Lebanon, which still flourishes. 
Here he prepared and published his Lectures on Divin- 
ity, which have been extensively circulated and read, 
and which contain the germ of the peculiarities of 
Cumberland Presbyterians. He labored here with 
great acceptance and success until 1836, when he re- 
moved to the town of Lexington, Lafayette County, 
Mo. Here he soon gathered a congregation, built a 
church, and, with others, was the means of extending 
the work of grace all over the vast incoming territo- 
ries of the West. Mr. Ewing died here July 4, 1841, 
in his 68th year. He was tall, portly in appearance, 
had a keen, penetrating eye, always hore a dignified 
look, was a man of extraordinary pulpit talents, and 
of great success among all classes in winning souls to 
the Redeemer. In our troubles with Great Britain in 
1812 he did not hesitate to give all the weight of his 
great influence in favor of his country. He was no 
politician, yet at one time, being an intimate friend 
and acquaintance of general Jackson, he was by him 
appointed register of the land office at Lexington, Mo. 
He died lamented by a large and growing denomina- 
tion, and by many ‘others, as a great and good man. 
His remains rest in the cemetery at Lexington, Mo. 
(@. B. L,) f 

Ewing, John, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, and 
provost of the University of Pennsylvania, was born 
in Nottingham, Cecil County, Md., June 22, 1782, and 
graduated in 1754 in New Jersey College, of which he 
remained tutor for two years. Having completed his 
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theological course, he was ordained, became instructor 
in the College of Philadelphia, and was installed pas- 
tor of the first Presbyterian church, Philadelphia, in 
1759. He visited England and Scotland in 1773 in 
behalf of the academy in Newark, Del., and returned 
in 1775 to the duties of his ministry. In 1779 he was 
appointed provost of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and professor of natural philosophy, in which science 
he delivered annually a course of learned lectures. In 
this station, united with that of pastor, he continued 
‘to the end of life. He was also one of the yice-presi- 
dents of the American Philosophical Society. He died 
Sept. 8, 1802. He published Lectures on Natural Phi- 
losophy (2 vols. 8vyo), and Sermons (8vo).— Sprague, 
Annals, iii, 216. 

Exactions (Lat. eractiones, taliw), the name given 
in ecclesiastical law to taxes of an extraordinary kind, 
which either were not in use before, or the rate of 
which has been increased. As a general rule, taxes 
of this kind are forbidden. Thus the third Council of 
Toledo prohibited the bishops from ‘‘imposing exac- 
tions upon the diocese,’’ and Leo IV designates as un- 
lawful exactions any ‘‘ gifts beyond the statutes of the 
fathers’’ that bishops may impose upon clergymen or 
laymen. The prohibition was renewed at the Council 
of Lateran in 1179 by Alexander III, who ‘‘prohibited 
bishops or abbots, or any other prelates, from impos- 
ing new taxes upon the churches, or from increasing 
the old ones, or from appropriating for their private 
uses any portion of the revenue.” The imposition of 
exactions requires a reasonable cause, and limitation 
to what is necessary. State churches cannot impose 
an exaction without previously obtaining the permis- 
sion of the state government.—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 
iv, 280. (A.J.58.) 

Exactor, the rendering (Isa. 1x, 17) of a3, noges’, 
a driver (task-master, Exod. iii, 7; Job ili, 18; Isa. ix, 
3; or simply driver of animals, Job xxxix, 7); hence 
exactor of a debt (or tribute, Dan. xi, 20; Zech. ix, 8); 
hence (in accordance with Oriental ideas and customs) 
a ruler, king, tyrant (Isa. iii, 12; xiv, 2; Zech. x, 4), 
as the parallel term “‘ prince” in the above passage of 
Isaiah shows to be there the meaning. 


Exaltation of Christ (status exaliationis), a the- 
ological phrase, including in its scope the resurrection 
of Christ, his ascension into heaven, his sitting at the 
right hand of God the Father, and his coming to judge 
the world at the last day. See articles on these heads ; 
also CurisroLoey (vol. ii, p. 281); and Hagenbach, 
History of Doctrines, Smith's ed., ii, 352. 

Exaltation of the Cross. 
TATION OF THD, vol. ii, p. 581. 


Example (0ziya, Jude 7), especially Currst’s 
(ordypapyua, 1 Pet. ii, 21) for the imitation of his fol- 
lowers (v7rdderypra, John xiii, 15; elsewhere in other 
relations, Heb. iv, 11; viii, 5; ix, 28; Jas. vy, 10; 2 
Pet. ii, 6), and subordinately pastors for their flock 
(rivoc, Phil. iii, 17; 2 Thess. iii, 9; 1 Tim. iv, gil 
Pet. v, 3, etce.). Sce Flatt, Das Beispiel Jesu (in the 
Magaz. fir chr, Dogmat. i, 179 sq.); Keil, De Exem- 
plo Christi (Lips. 1792; Opuse. i, 100-135) ; Oeder, De 
Christi imitatione (in his Obss. saer. i, 33-56); Schmid 
De perverso Christi imitatione (Lips. 1710); Stdber, De 
exemplorum imitatione (Argent. 1771-6) ; Wolf, De ex- 
emplis caute adhibendis (Lips. 1785-6) ; Kempis, Jmita- 
tion of Christ (often published), ; 


‘ Example, ‘a copy or pattern, in a moral sense, 
is either taken for a type, instanee, or precedent for 
our admonition, that we may be cautioned against the 
faults or crimes which others have committed by the 
bad consequences which have ensued from them; or 
example is taken for a pattern for our imitation or a 
model for us to copy after. That good examples have 
a peculiar power above naked precepts to dispose us to 
the practice of virtue and holiness may appear by con- 


See Cross, ExAt- 
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sidering, ‘1. That they most clearly express to us the 
nature of our duties in their subjects and sensible ef- 
fects. General precepts form abstract ideas of virtue, 
but in examples, virtues are most visible in all their 
circumstances. 2. Precepts insfruct us in what things 
are our duty, but examples assure us that they are 
possible. 3. Examples, by secret and lively incentive, 
urge us toimitation. We are touched in another man- 
ner by the visible practice of good men, which re- 
proaches our defects, ‘and obliges us to the same zeal, 
which laws, though wise and good, will not effect.’ 
The life of Jesus Christ forms the most beautiful °F 
ample the Christian can imitate. Unlike all others, Tt 
was absolutely perfect and uniform, and every way ac- 
commodated to our present state. In him we behold 
all light without a shade, all beauty without a spot, all 
the purity of the law and the excellency of the Gos- 
pel. Here we see piety without superstition, and mo- 
rality without ostentation; humility without mean- 
ness, and fortitude without temerity ; patience with- 
out apathy, and compassion without weakness; zeal 
without rashness, and beneficence without prodigality. 
The obligation we are under to imitate this example 
arises from duty, relationship, engagement, interest, 
and gratitude. See art. Jesus Curist. Those who 
set bad examples should consider, 1. That they are the 
ministers of the devil’s designs to destroy souls. 2. 
That they are acting in direct opposition to Christ, 
who came to save and not to destroy. 3. That they 
are adding to the misery and calamities which are al- 
ready in the world. 4. That the effects of their ex- 
ample may be incalculable on society to the end of 
time, and perhaps in eternity; for who can tell what 
may be the consequence of one sin on a family, a na- 
tion, or posterity? 5. They are acting contrary to the 
divine command, and thus exposing themselves to final 
ruin” (Tillotson, Sermons, ser. cIXxxix, exc; Barrow, 

Vorks, vol. iii, ser. ii and iii; Flavel, Works, i, 29, 30; 
Dwight, Theology, ser. liv; Christ our Example, by Car- 
oline Fry).—Buck, Theological Dictionary, s. v. 


Exarch (éfapyoc), (1.) the title given, under the 
Byzantine emperors, to their viceroys in Italy and 
Africa, after Justinian’s reconquest of those provinces. 

(2.) The title was adopted in the early Church for the 
highest orders of the hierarchy. Primates or metro- 
politans were styled gEapyor rig éxapyiac, and the pa- 
triarchs were called éaoyou rij¢ Ovoujoewe. In the 
6th canon of Sardica (A.D. 544) the former title (ex- 
arch of the eparchy) is given to primates; the third 
Council of Carthage, A.D. 397, forbade its use (Riddle, 
Antiquities, bk. iii, ch. iii), The exarch, as primate, 
was “inferior to the patriarch, and superior to the 
metropolitan. In the third century there were three 
exarchs, viz. Ephesus, with the diocese of Asia, 12 
provinces and 300 sees; Heraclea, with the diocese of 
Thrace, and 6 provinces ; Cxsarea, 13 provinces and 
104 sees. The privileges of these exarchates were 
transferred by the Council of Chalcedon (A.D. 451) to 
the patriarch of Constantinople’ (Walcot, Sacred Ar- 
chology, p. 268). 

(3.) The exarch in the Greek Church at the present 
day is the patriarch’s deputy, whose duty it is to visit 
the provinces under his inspection, to inform himself as 
to the lives and morals of the clergy; to take cognizance 
of ecclesiastical causes—the manner of celebrating di- 
vine ordinances, the sacraments, particularly confes- 
sion, the observance of the canons, monastic discipline, 
affairs of marriages, divorces, etc.; but, above all, to 
take account of the revenues which the patriarch re- 
ceives from the several churches.—Bingham, Orig. Ec- 
cles. Bohn’s ed. i, 61, 67. 


Exchanger (roamedirne, so called from the table 
used for holding the coin [see Caancer or Monry ]), 
a broker or banker (i. e. bench-man) [see BANxk], one 
who exchanged money, and also received money on 
deposit at interest, in order to loan it out to others at a 
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higher rate (Matt. xxv, 27). (See Smith’s Dict. of 
Class. Ant. s. v. Mensarii.) See Monny-cHancEr : 
Loan. 


Excommunication, the judicial exclusion of of- 
fenders from the religious rites and privileges of the 
particular community to which they belong. It is a 
power founded upon a right inherent in all religious 
societies, and is analogous to the powers of capital 
punishment, banishment, and exclusion from member- 
ship which are exercised by political and municipal 
bodies. If Christianity is merely a philosophical idea 
thrown into the world to do battle with other theories, 
and to be valued according as it maintains its ground 
or not in the conflict of opinions, excommunication, 
and ecclesiastical punishments and discipline are un- 
reasonable. Ifa society has been instituted for main- 
taining any body of doctrine and any code of morals, 
they are necessary to the existence of that society. 
That the Christian Church is an organized polity, a 
spiritual ‘ kingdom of God’’ on earth, is the declara- 
tion of the Bible; and that the Jewish Church was at 
once a spiritual and a temporal organization is clear. 
Among the Jews, however, excommunication was not 
only an ecclesiastical, but also a civil punishment, be- 
cause in their theocracy there was no distinction be- 
tween the divine and the statutory right (Exod. xxxi, 
14; Ezra x, 3,11; Neh. xiii, 28). But among Chris- 
tians excommunication was strictly confined to eccle- 
siastical relations, as the situation and constitution of 
the Church during the first three centuries admitted of 
no intermingling or confounding of civil and religious 
privileges or penalties. Excommunication, in the 
Christian Church, consisted at first simply in exclu- 
sion from the communion of the Lord’s Supper and the 
love-feasts: ‘‘ with such a one, no, not to eat” (1 Cor. 
v,11). It might also include a total separation from 
the body of the faithful; and such a person was, with 
regard to the Church, ‘as a heathen man and a pub- 
lican.’’ But this excision did not exempt him from 
any duties to which he was liable in civil life, neither 
did it withhold from him any natural obligations, such 
as are founded on nature, humanity, and the law of 
nations (Matt. xviii, 17; 1 Cor. v, 5, 11; x, 16-18; 2 
Thess. iii, 6,14; 2 John 10,11). See Cuurcu. 

I. Jewish.—The Jewish system of excommunication 
was threefold. For a first offence a delinquent was 
subjected to the penalty of "1772 (middu). Rambam 
(quoted by Lightfoot, Hore IHebraice, on 1 Cor. v, 5), 
Morinus (De Penitentia, iv, 27), and Buxtorf (Lexicon 
Talm. col, 1303 sq.) enumerate the twenty-four offences 
for which it was inflicted. They are various, and 
range in heinousness from the offence of keeping a 
fierce dog to that of taking God’s name in vain, Else- 
where (Talm. Bab. Mfoed Katon, fol. 16, 1) the causes 
of its infliction are reduced to two, termed money and 
epicurism, by which is meant debt and wanton inso- 
lence. The offender was first cited to appear in court, 
and if he refused to appear or to make amends, his 
sentence was pronounced— “‘ Let M. or N. be under 
excommunication.’’? The excommunicated person was 
prohibited the use of the bath, or of the razor, or of 
the convivial table; and all who had to do with him 
were commanded to keep him at four cubits’ distance. 
He was allowed to go to the Temple, but not to make 
the circuit in the ordinary manner, The term of this 
punishment was thirty days, and it was extended to a 
second and to a third thirty days when necessary, If 
at the end of that time the offender was still contuma- 
cious, he was subjected to the second excommunication 
termed O55 (cherem), a word meaning something de- 
voted to God (Lev. xxvii, 21, 28 ; Exod. xxii, 20 [19]; 
Num. xviii, 14). Severer penalties were now attached. 
The offender was not allowed to teach or to be taught 
in company with others, to hire or to be bired, nor to 
perform any commercial transactions beyond purchas- 
ing the necessaries of life. The sentence was deliver- 
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ed bya court of ten, and was accompanied by a solemn 
malediction, for which authority was supposed to be 
found in the “ Curse ye Meroz” of Judg. v, 23. Last- 
ly followed NNAW (shammdathd), which was an entire 
cutting off from the congregation. It has been sup- 
posed by some that these two latter forms of excom- 
munication were undistinguishable from each other, 
See Ban. 

The punishment of excommunication is not appoint- 
ed by the law of Moses. It is founded on the natural 
right of self-protection which all societies enjoy. The 
case of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram (Num. xvi), the 
curse denounced on Meroz (Judg. v, 23), the commis- 
sion and proclamation of Ezra (vii, 26; x, 8), and the 
reformation of Nehemiah (xiii, 25), are appealed to by 
the Talmudists as precedents by which their proceed- 
ings are regulated. In respect to the principle in- 
volved, the ‘‘ cutting off from the people’? commanded 
for certain sins (Exod. xxx, 33, 88; xxxi,14; Ley. xvii, 
4), and the exclusion from the camp denounced on the 
leprous (Lev. xiii, 46; Num. xii, 14), are more apposite. 

In the New Testament, Jewish excommunication 
is brought prominently before us in the’ case of the 
man that was born blind and restored to sight (John 
ix), ‘The Jews had agreed already that if any man 
did confess that he was Christ, he should be put out 
of the synagogue. Therefore said his parents, He is 
of age, ask him” (ver. 22,23). ‘‘And they cast him 
out. Jesus heard that they had cast him out” (ver, 34, 
35). The expressions here used, aroouvvaywyoc yévn- 
rar—eEEBadroyv abrov éw, refer, no doubt, to the first 
form of excommunication, or niddut. Our Lord warns 
his disciples that they will have to suffer excommuni- 
cation at the hands of their countrymen (John xvi, 2), 
and the fear of it is described as sufficient to preyent 
persons in a respectable position from acknowledging 
their belief in Christ (John xii, 42). In Luke vi, 22, 
it has been thought that our Lord referred specifically 
to the three forms of Jewish excommunication, ‘‘ Bless- 
ed are ye when men shall hate you, and they 
shall separate you from their company [agoptguaw | 
and shall reproach you [éved(owow |, and cast out your 
name as evil [2«3a\wouw ], for the Son of man’s sake,” 
The three words very accurately express the simple 
separation, the additional malediction, and the final 
exclusion of niddui, cherem, and shammathi. This 
verse makes it probable that the three stages were al- 
ready formally distinguished from each other, though, 
no doubt, the words appropriate to each are occasion- 
ally used inaccurately. See the monographs in Latin 
on Jewish excommunication by Musculus (Lips. 1703), 
Opitz (Kilon. 1680). 

Il. Inthe New Testament.—Excommunication in the 
New Testament is not merely founded on the natural 
right possessed by all societies, nor merely on the ex- 
ample of the Jewish Church and nation. It was insti- 
tuted by our Lord (Matt. xviii, 15, 18), and it was prac- 
tised by and commanded by Paul (1 Tim. i, 20; 1 Cor. 
vy, 11; Wit. ii, 10). 

1. Its Institution.—The passage in Matthew has led 
to much controversy, into which we do not enter. It 
runs as follows: “If thy brother shall trespass against 
thee, go and tell him his fault between thee and him 
alone; if he shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy 
brother. But if he will not hear thee, then take with 
thee one or two more, that in the mouth of two or 
three witnesses every word may be established. And 
if he shall neglect to hear them, tell it unto the Church; 
put if he neglect to hear the Church, let him be unto 
thee as a heathen man anda publican. Verily I say 
unto you, Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be 
bound in heayen, and whatsoever ye shall loose on 
earth shall be loosed in heaven.’’ Our Lord here rec- 
ognises and appoints a way in which a member of his 
Church is to become to his brethren as a heathen man 
and a publican, i. e. be reduced to a state analogous to 
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that of the Jew suffering the penalty of the third form 
of excommunication. It is to follow on his contempt 
of the censure of the Church passed on him for a tres- 
pass which he has committed. The final excision is 
to be preceded, as in the case of the Jew, by two warn- 
ings. 

2. Apostolic Example.—In the Epistles we find Paul 
frequently claiming the right to exercise discipline 
over his converts (comp. 2 Cor. i, 23; xiii, 10). In two 
cases we find him exercising this authority to the ex- 
tent of cutting off offenders from the Church. One 
of these is the case of the incestuous Corinthian : ‘‘ Ye 
are puffed up, and have not rather mourned, that he 
that hath done this deed might be taken away from 
among you. For I verily, as absent in body, but pres- 
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ent in spirit, have judged already, as though I were | 


present, concerning him that hath so done this deed, in 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, when ye are gath- 
ered together, and my spirit, with the power of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, to deliver such a one unto Satan 
for the destruction of the flesh, that the spirit might be 
saved in the day of the Lord Jesus’’ (1 Cor. v, 2-5). 


The other case is that of Hymeneus and Alexander: | 


“ Holding faith and a good conscience, which some, 
having put away concerning faith, have made ship- 
wreck; of whom is Hymenzus and Alexander, whom 


T have delivered unto Satan, that they may learn not | 


to blaspheme” (1 Tim. i, 19, 20). It seems certain that 
these persons were excommunicated, the first for im- 
morality, the others for heresy. What is the full 
meaning of the expression ‘‘deliver unto Satan’’ is 
doubtful. All agree that excommunication is contain- 
ed in it, but whether it implies any further punishment, 
inflicted by the extraordinary powers committed spe- 
cially to the apostles, has been questioned. The stron- 
gest argument for the phrase meaning no more than 
excommunication may be drawn from a comparison of 
Col. i, 13. Addressing himself to the “saints and 
faithful brethren in Christ which are at Colosse,”’ Paul 
exhorts them to ‘‘ give thanks unto the Father, which 
ae ifs us meet to be partakers of the inheritance 
of the Saints in light: who hath delivered us from the 
power of darkness, and hath translated us into the 
kingdom of his dear Son: in whom we have redemp- 
tion through his blood, even the forgiveness of sins.” 
The conception of the apostle here is of men lying in 
the realm of darkness, and transported from thence 
into the kingdom of the Son of God, which is the in- 
heritance of the saints in light, by admission into the 
Church. What he means by the power of darkness is 
abundantly clear from many other passages in his 
writings, of which it will be sufficient to quote Eph. 
vi, 12: ‘‘ Put on the whole armor of God, that ye may 
be able to stand against the wiles of the devil; for we 
wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against princi- 
palities, against powers, against the rulers of the dark- 
ness of this world, against spiritual wickedness in high 
places.” Introduction into the Church is therefore, in 
Paul’s mind, a translation from the kingdom and pow- 
er of Satan to the kingdom and government of Christ. 
This being so, he could hardly more naturally describe 
the effect of excluding a man from the Chureh than 
by the words “deliver him unto Satan,” the idea be- 
ing that the man ceasing to be a subject of Christ’s 
kingdom of light, was at once transported back to the 
kingdom of darkness, and delivered therefore into the 
power ofits ruler, Satan. This interpretation is strong- 
ly confirmed by the terms in which Paul describes the 
commission which he received from the Lord Jesus 
Christ when he was sent to the Gentiles: ‘To open 
their eyes, and to turn them from darkness to light, 
and from the power of Satan unto God, that they may 
receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance amone 
them which are sanctified by faith that is in me” (Acts 
xxyi, 18). Here again the act of being placed in 
Christ’s kingdom, the Church, is pronounced to be a 
translation from darkness to light, from the power of 
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Satan unto God. Conversely, to be cast out of the 
Church would be to be removed from light to dark- 
ness, to be withdrawn from God’s government, and de- 
livered into the power of Satan (so Balsamon and Zo- 
naras, in Basil. Can. 7; Estius, in 1 Cor. v; Bever- 
idge, in Can, Apost. x). If, however, the expression 
means more than excommunication, it would imply 
the additional exercise of a special apostolical power, 
similar to that exerted on Ananias and Sapphira (Acts 
y, 1), Simon Magus (viii, 20), and Elymas (xiii, 10). 
(So Chrysostom, Ambrose, Augustine, Hammond, Gro- 
tius, Lightfoot.) 

3. Apostolic Precept.—In addition to the claim to 
exercise discipline, and its actual exercise in the form 
of excommunication by the apostles, we find apostolic 
precepts directing that discipline should be exercised 


| by the rulers of the Church, and that in some cases 


excommunication should be resorted to: ‘‘If any man 
obey not our word by this epistle, note that man, and 
have no company with him, that he may be ashamed. 
Yet count him not as an enemy, but admonish him as 
a brother,’’ writes Paul to the Thessalonians (2 Thess- 
iii, 14). To the Romans: “ Mark them which cause 
divisions and offences contrary to the doctrine which 
ye have heard, and avoid them’’ (Rom. xvi, 17). To 
the Galatians: ‘‘I1 would they were even cut off that 
trouble you” (Gal.v,12). To Timothy: ‘‘If any man 
. from such withdraw thyself” 
(1 Tim. vi, 3). To Titus he uses a still stronger ex- 
pression: ‘A man that is a heretic, after the first and 
second admonition, reject’ (Tit. iii, 10). John in- 
structs the lady to whom he addresses his second epis- 
tle not to receive into her house, nor bid God speed to 
any who did not believe in Christ (2 John 10); and 
we read that in the case of Cerinthus he acted himself 
on the precept that he had given (Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. 
iii, 28). In his third epistle he describes Diotrephes, 
apparently a Judaizing presbyter, ‘‘ who loved to have 
the pre-eminence,” as ‘‘ casting out of the Church,” i. 
e. refusing Church communion to the stranger breth- 
ren who were travelling about preaching to the Gen- 
tiles (8 John 10). In the addresses to the Seven 
Churches the angels or rulers of the church of Perga- 
mos and of Thyatira are rebuked for ‘‘ suffering” the 
Nicolaitans and Balaamites ‘‘to teach and to seduce 
my servants to commit fornication, and to eat things 
sacrificed unto idols’? (Rey. ii, 20), There are two 
passages still more important to our subject. In the 
epistle to the Galatians, Paul denounces, “ Though we, 
or an angel from heaven, preach any other gospel unto 
you than that which we have preached unto you, let 
him be accursed [ava0eua écotw]. As I said before, 
so say I now again, if any man preach any other gos- 
pel unto you than that ye have received, let him be 
accursed” (ava@gua éorw, Gal.i, 8,9). And in the 
second epistle to the Corinthians: “If any man love 
not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be Anathema Ma- 
ran-atha” (1 Cor. xvi, 22). It has been supposed that 
these two Be Ay “Jet him be Anathema,” “let 
him be Anathema Maran-atha,” refer respectively to 
the two later stages of Jewish excommunication—the 
cherem and the shammaihad. This requires considera- 
tion. 

The words avdaOena and avaOnua have evidently 
the same derivation, and originally they bore the same 
meaning. They express a person or thing set apart, 
laid up, or devoted. But whereas a thing may be set 
apart by way of honor or for destruction, the words, 
like the Latin ‘“‘sacer’’ and the English ‘‘ devoted,” 
came to have opposite senses—rd amnoTowpévoy 
Oe00, and 7d abwortpévoy Oe. The Sept. and sever- 
al ecclesiastical writers use the two words almost in- 
discriminately, but in general the form ava@npa is ap- 
plied to the votive offering (see 2 Mace. ix, 16; Luke 
xxi, 5; and Chrysost. Jom. xvi in Ep. ad Rom.), and 
the form avaQeua to that which is devoted to evil (see 
Deut. vii, 26; Josh. vi, 17; vii, 18). Thus Paul de- 
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clares that he could wish himself an ayaOeua from 
Christ if he could thereby save the Jews (Rom. ix, 3). 
His meaning is that he would be willing to be set apart 
as a vile thing, to be cast aside and destroyed, if only 
it could bring about the salvation of his brethren. 
Hence we see the force of avaQena éorw in Gal. i, 8. 
“Wave nothing to do with him,” would be the apos- 
tle’s injunction, ‘‘ but let him be set apart as an evil 
thing, for God to deal with him as he thinks fit.” 
Hammond (in loc.) paraphrases it as follows: ‘‘ You 
are to disclaim and renounce all communion with him, 
to look on him as on an excommunicated person, un- 
der the second degree of excommunication, that none 
is to have any commerce with in sacred things.” 
Hence it is that avaQeuwa éorw came to be the common 
expression employed by councils at the termination 
of each canon which they enacted, meaning that who- 
ever was disobedient to the canon was to be separated 
from the communion of the Church and its privileges, 
and from the favor of God, until he repented (see Bing- 
ham, Ant. xvi, 2,16). See ANATHEMA. 

The expression ’Avabena prapavada, as it stands by 
itself without explanation in 1 Cor. xvi, 22, is so pecu- 
liar, that it has tempted a number of ingenious exposi- 
tions. Parkhurst hesitatingly derives it from D773 
HY, “ Cursed be thou.” But this derivation is not 
tenable. Buxtorf, Morinus, Hammond, Bingham, and 
others identify it with the Jewish shammdthd. They 
do so by translating shammdthd, ‘‘The Lord comes.”’ 
But shammatha4 cannot be made to mean ‘‘ The Lord 
comes” (see Lightfoot, in loc.). Several fanciful der- 
ivations are given by rabbinical writers, as “There is 
death,” ‘‘ There is desolation ;” but there is no men- 
tion by them of such a signification as “The Lord 
comes.’ Lightfoot derives it from maw, and it prob- 
ably means a thing excluded or shut out. Maranatha, 
however peculiar its use in the text may seem to us, 
is a Syro-Chaldaic expression, signifying “The Lord 
is come” (Chrysostom, Jerome, Estius, Lightfoot), or 
‘The Lord cometh.” If we take the former meaning, 
we may regard it as giving the reason why the of- 
fender was to be anathematized ; if the latter, it would 
either imply that the separation was to be in perpetu- 
ity, ‘‘donec Dominus redeat’’ (Augustine), or, more 
properly, it would be a form of solemn appeal to the 
day on which the judgment should be ratified by the 
Lord (comp. Jude 14). 
ened form of the simple dvdena torw. And thus it 
may be regarded as holding towards it a similar rela- 
tion to that which existed between the shammdatha and 
the cherem, but not on any supposed ground of ety- 
mological identity between the two words shammatha 
and maran-atha. Perhaps we ought to interpunctuate 
more strongly between ardfeua and papavada, and 
read ijrw avabepa’ papavabd, i.e.“ Let him be anath- 
ema. The Lord will come.” 
cherem answer yery exactly to each other (see Lev. 
xxvii, 28; Num, xxi, 3; Isa. xliii, 28). See MARa- 
NATHA. 

4, Restoration to Communion.—Two cases of excom- 
munication are related in Holy Scripture, and in one 
of them the restitution of the offender is specially re- 
counted. The incestuous Corinthian had been excom- 
municated by the authority of Paul, who had issued 
his sentence from a distance without any consultation 
with the Corinthians. He had required them public- 
ly to promulgate it and act upon it. 
so. The offender had been brought to repentance, and 
was overwhelmed with grief. Hereupon Paul, still 
absent as before, forbids the further infliction of the 
punishment, pronounces the forgiveness of the peni- 
tent, and exhorts the Corinthians to receive him back 
to communion, and to confirm their love towards him. 

5. The Nature of Hxcommunication is made more evi- 
dent by these acts of Paul than by any investigation | 
of Jewish practice or of the etymology of words. We 
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thus find (1) that it is a spiritual penalty, inyolving 
no temporal punishment except accidentally ; (2) that 
it consists in separation from the communion of the 
Church; (8) that its object is the good of the sufferer 
C1 Cor. v, 5), and the protection of the sound members 
of the Church (2 Tim. iii, 17); (4) that its subjects are 
those who are guilty of heresy (1 Tim. i, 20) or gross 
immorality (1 Cor, v, 1); (6) that it is inflicted by the 
authority of the Church at large (Matt. xviii, 18), 
wielded by the highest ecclesiastical officer (1 Cor. v, 
3; Tit. iii, 10); (6) that this officer’s sentence is pro- 
mulgated by the congregation to which the offender 
belongs (4 Cor. v, 4), in deference to his superior judg- 
ment and command (2 Cor. ii, 9), and in spite of any 
opposition on the part of a minority (7. 6); (7) that 
the exclusion may be of indefinite duration or for a 
period; (8) that its duration may be abridged at the 
discretion and by the indulgence of the person who 
has imposed the penalty (ib. 8); (9) that penitence is 
the condition on which restoration to communion is 
granted (ib. 7); (10) that the sentence is to be publicly 
reversed as it was publicly promulgated (bd. 10).— 
Smith, Appendia, s. v. 

ILI. In the Post-Apostolic Christian Church.—(1.) In 
general.—Such a power is necessarily inherent in every 
community; and although ‘‘the only sense in which 
the apostles, or, of course, any of their successors in 
the Christian ministry, can be empowered to ‘ for- 
give sins’ as aguinst God is by pronouncing and pro- 
claiming his forgiveness of all those who, coming to 
him through Christ, repent and forsake their sins,” yet 
since offences as against a community may “be visited 
with penalties by the regular appointed officers of that 
community, they may enforce or remit such penalties. 
On these principles is founded the right which the 
Church claims both to punish ecclesiastical offences, 
and to pronounce an absolute and complete pardon of 
a particular offender on his making the requisite sub- 
mission and reparation” (Eden, s. v.). 

(IL.) In the early Christian Church.—. In the disci- 
pline of the primitive Church, according to the apos- 
tolic injunction, recourse was not had to excommuni- 
cation until ‘‘after the first and second admonition” 
(zo0%éopuca). If the offender proved refractory after 
the time granted for repentance (Siegel, Alterthimer, 
ii, 131), he was liable to excommunication, which at 
first consisted simply in the removal of the offender 
from the Lord’s Supper and the love-feasts: hence 
the word excommunication, separation from commu- 
nion. The practice was founded on the words of the 
apostle (1 Cor. v, 11), ‘‘with such. an one, no, not to 
eat;” which do not refer to ordinary meals and the 
common intercourse oftlife, but to the agape and oth- 
er solemnities. The chief difference between Jew- 
ish and Christian excommunication consisted in this: 
the former extended in its consequences to the af- 
fairs of civil life, whereas the latter was strictly con- 
fined to ecclesiastical relations. It was impossible, 
in the constitution and situation of the Church dur- 
ing the three first centuries, that there should have 
been any confounding or intermingling of civil and 
religious privileges or penalties. But, though insti- 
tuted at first for the purpose of preserving the purity 
of the Church, excommunication was afterwards by 


| degrees converted by ambitious ecclesiastics into an 


engine for promoting their own power, and was often 
inflicted on the most frivolous occasions (Bingham, 
Orig. Eccles. bk. xv, chap. ii). The primitive Church 
was yery cautious in exercising its power of excom- 
munication, No man could be condemned to it in his 
absence, or without being allowed liberty to answer 
for himself, Legal conviction was always required, 1. 
e. by his own confession, by credible evidence, or by 
open notoriety. Minors were subjected to corporal dis- 
cipline rather than to this censure (Bingham, Ong: 
Eccl. bk. xvi, ch. ii; Cave, Prim. Christianity, tii, 5). 

2, There were two excommunications, the greater 
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(major) and lesser (minor). The excommunicatio minor 
(a@opuspi6c) excluded from participation in the Eucha- 
rist and prayers of the faithful, but did not expel from 
the Church; for the person under its sentence might 
stay to hear the psalmody, reading of the Scripture, 
sermons and prayers of the catechumens and peni- 
tents, and then depart as soon as the first service, call- 
ed the service of catechumens, was ended (Theod. Ep. 
77; ad Eulal, iii, 797). This punishment was com- 
monly inflicted upon lesser crimes, or if upon greater, 
upon such sinners only as showed a willingness to re- 
pent—upon those who had lapsed rather through in- 
firmity than maliciousness. The excommunicatio ma- 
jor, greater excommunication (rarvTeij¢ adoptopoc), 
was a total expulsion from the Church, and separation 
from communion in all holy offices with it (Zncyclop. 
Metropolitana). When attended with execrations, ex- 
communication was called anathema (see article, vol. 
i, p. 219). The several churches mutually informed 
each other of their own separate excommunications, in 
order that a person excommunicated by one church 
might be held so by all; and any church which re- 
ceived him was held deserving of similar punishment. 
He who was guilty of any intercourse with an excom- 
municated person, himself incurred a like sentence, 
which deprived him of Christian burial and insertion 
in the diptychs or catalogues of the faithful. No gifts 
or oblations were received from the excommunicated. 
No intermarriages might take place with them. Their 
books might not be read, but were to be burned (Bing- 
ham, Orig. Eccl. bk. xv). For the restoration of ex- 
communicated persons, penances (q. v.) and public pro- 
fessions of repentance were required; and in Africa and 
Spain the absolution of /apsed persons (i. e. those who, 
in time of persecution, had yielded to the force of 
temptation, and fallen away from their Christian pro- 
fession by the crime of actual sacrifice to idols) was 
forbidden, except at the hour of death, or in cases 
where martyrs interceded for them. See LApst. 

CII.) The Roman Church.—As the pretensions of the 
Inerarchy increased, excommunication became more 
and more an instrument of ecclesiastical power, as 
well as a means of enlarging it. When the Church 
had full control of the state, its sentences were attend- 
ed with the gravest civil as well as ecclesiastical con- 
sequences. There are three degrees of excommunica- 
tion, the minor, the major, and the anathema. 

1. The minor is incurred by holding communion with 
an excommunicated person: oratione, locutione, bibendo, 
comedendo—praying, speaking, drinking, eating; and | 
absolution may be given by any priest on confession. 
Priests who have incurred the minor ban may admin- 
ister the Eucharist, but cannot partake of it. 

2. The major excommunicatio falls upon those who 
disobey the commands of the pope, or who, haying 
been found guilty of any offence, civil or criminal, re- 
fuse to submit to certain points of discipline; in conse- 
quence of which they are excommunicated from the 
Church triumphant, and delivered over to the devil and 
his angels. It requires a written sentence from a bish- 
op after three admonitions, It deprives the condemn- 
ed person of all the blessings of the Church in any 
shape, except that he is not debarred from hearing the 
Word, So long as the State obeyed the Church, civil 
disabilities followed the sentence of excommunication; 
no obedience was due to the excommunicated; the 
laws could give them no redress for injuries ; and none 
could hold intercourse with them under penalty of ex- 
communication. On this last point, however, a dis- 
tinction has been made since the 15th century be- 
tween those who are called tolerati (tolerated) and 
those who are designated as vitandi (persons to be 
shunned). Only in the case of the latter (a case ex- 
tremely rare, and confined to heresiarchs, and other 
signal offenders against the faith or public order of 
the Church) are the ancient rules for prohibition of 
intercourse enforced. With the ‘tolerated,’ since the 
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celebrated decree of Pope Martin V in the Council of 
Constance, the faithful are permitted to maintain the 
ordinary intercourse. By the 12th century the word 
ban (bannus, bannum), which in ancient jurisprudence 
denoted a declaration of outlawry, had come into eccle- 
siastical use to denote the official act of excommunica- 
tion. See BAN. 

The professed aim of excommunication was the re- 
form of the offender as well as the purification of the 
Church. Absolution can be granted, in case of the 
major ban, only by the authority which laid the ban, 
or its successor. Before absolution the authorities 
must be satisfied of penitence. The ‘‘ penitent must 
first swear to obey the commands of the Church, and 
to make all necessary atonement for his special of- 
fence; he must then be reconciled by kneeling, bare- 
headed and stripped to his shirt, before the bishop sit- 
ting at the church gates. Here he again repeats his 
oath, and the bishop, reciting the psalm Deus miserea- 
tur, strikes him with a rod during each verse. Then, 
after certain prayers, he absolves him and leads him 
into the church.” 

3. The anathema is attended with special ceremo- 
nies. “The bishop must be attended by twelve 
priests, each of whom, as well as himself, bears a light- 
ed candle. He then sits before the high altar, or any 
other public place which he prefers, and delivers his 
sentence, which adjudges the offender to be anathemi- 
zatum et damnatum cum diabolo et angelis ejus et omnibus 
reprobis in wternum ignem—cursed and damned with 
the devil and his angels and all the reprobate to eter- 
nal fire. The candles are then dashed down. The 
ceremonials of absolution from this sentence are not 
very different from the last, although the form of 
prayer is varied” (Encyclop. Metrop. s. v.). The ef- 
fects of the anathema were summed up in the monkish 
lines 

Si pro delicto anathema quis efficiatur, 
Os, orare, vale, communio, Mensa negatur. 
See ANATHEMA; BELL, Book, AND CANDLE. 

‘In the Roman Catholic Church the power of ex- 
communicating is held to reside, not in the congre- 
gation, but in the bishop; and this is believed to be 
in exact accordance with the remarkable proceeding 
commemorated in the First. Epistle of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians (1 Cor. v, 3,5), and with all the earliest 
recorded examples of its exercise. Like all the pow- 
ers of the episcopate, it is held to belong, in an especial 
and eminent degree, to the Roman bishop, as primate 
of the Church; but it is by no means believed to be- 
long to him exclusively, nor has such exclusive right 
ever been claimed by the bishops of Rome. On the 
contrary, bishops within their sees, archbishops while 
exercising visitatorial jurisdiction, heads of religious 
orders within their own communities, all possess the 
power to issue excommunication, not only by the an- 
cient law of the Church, but also by the most modern 
discipline” (Chambers, s. v.). But Aquinas held that 
excommunication, as not belonging to the keys of or- 
der, not to those of jurisdiction, and as not referring to 
grace directly, but only accidentally, might be exer- 
cised by persons not in holy orders, but yet having 
jurisdiction in ecclesiastical courts (Summa, Suppl. 
iii, qu. 22). See Marshall, Penztential Discipline, Oxf, 
1844, p. 139. The Council of Trent declares (sess, 
xxv, ch. ili, de Reform.) that, “ Although the sword of 
excommunication is the very sinews of ecclesiastical 
discipline, and very salutary for keeping the people in 
their duty, yet it is to be used with sobriety and great 
cireumspection ; seeing that experience teaches that 


| if it be rashly or for slight causes wielded, it is more 


despised than feared, and produces destruction rather 
than safety. .... Tt shall be a crime for any secular 
magistrate to prohibit an ecclesiastical judge from ex- 
communicating any one, or to command that he re- 
voke an excommunication issued, under pretext that 
the things contained in the present decree have not 
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been observed; whereas the cognizance hereof does 
not pertain to seculars, but to ecclesiastics. And every 
excommunicated person soever who, after the lawful 
monitions, does not change his mind, shall not only not 
be received to the sacraments and to communion and 
intercourse with the faithful, but if, being bound with 
censures, he shall, with obdurate heart, remain for a 
year in the defilement thereof, he may even be pro- 
ceeded against as suspected of heresy.” The popes 
have exercised the power of excommunication against 
entire communities at once. The Capitularies of Pepin 
the Less, in the 8th century, ordained that the greater 
excommunication should be followed by banishment 
from the country. On the claim of the popes to ex- 
communicate and depose monarchs, and to free sub- 
jects from their allegiance, see M‘Clintock, Temporal 
Power of the Pope (N. Y.1855,12mo). ‘The latest 
examples of papal excommunication of monarchs were 
Napoleon I in 1809, and Victor Emmanuel, king of 
Italy, in 1860; neither of whom, however, was excom- 
municated by name, the pope having confined himself 
to a solemn and reiterated publication of the penalties 
decreed by his predecessors against those who unjustly 
invaded the territories of the Holy See, usurped or vio- 
lated its rights, or violently impeded their free exer- 
cise. The excommunication of a sovereign was re- 
garded as freeing subjects from their allegiance ; and, 
in the year 1102, this sentence was pronounced against 
the emperor Henry IV, an example which subsequent 
popes likewise ventured to follow. But the fearful 
weapons with which the popes armed themselves in 
this power of excommunication were rendered much 
less effective through their incautious employment, 
the evident worldly motives by which it was some- 
times governed, and the excommunications which rival 
popes hurled against each other during the time of the 
great papal schism’’ (Chambers, s. v.). 

CIV.) The Greek Church.—In the Greek Church ex- 
communication cuts off the offender from all commu- 
nion with the 318 fathers of the first Council of Nicza, 
consigns him to the devil and his angels, and condemns 
his body to remain after death as hard as a piece of 
flint, unless he humbles himself and makes atonement 
for his sins by a sincere repentance. ‘The form 
abounds with dreadful imprecations; and the Greeks 
assert that, if a person dies excommunicated, the devil 
enters into the lifeless corpse; and, therefore, in order 
to prevent it, the relations of the deceased cut his body 
in pieces and boil them in wine. Every year, on a 
fixed Sunday, the greater ban is pronounced against 
the pope and the Church of Rome, on which occasion, 
together with a great deal of idle ceremony, he drives 
a nail into the ground with a hammer as a mark of 
malediction’”’ (Buck, s. v.). Sir Paul Rycaut (Present 
State of the Greek and Armenian Churches, Lond. 1679, 
8vo), who wrote his observations on the state of that 
communion in 1678, has given, in the original Greek, 
the form of an excommunication issued against an un- 
known thief whom the authorities were seeking to 
discover. It runs as follows: ‘‘ If they restore not to 
him that*which is his own, and possess him peaceably 
of it, but suffer him to remain injured and damnifyed, 
let him be separated from the Lord God Creatour, and 
be accursed, and unpardoned, and undissolvable after 
death in this world, and in the other which is to come, 
Let wood, stones, and iron be dissolved, but not they : 
may they inherit the leprosie of Gehazi and the confu- 
sion of Judas; may the earth be divided, and devour 
them like Dathan and Abiram; may they sigh and 
tremble on earth like Cain, and the wrath of God be 
upon their heads and countenances; may they see 
nothing of that for which they labor, and beg their 
bread all the days of their lives; may their works, 
possessions, labors, and services be accursed; always 
without effect or success, and blown away like dust ; 
may they have the curses of the holy and righteous 
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who were the divine fathers of the Synod of Nice, and 
of all other holy synods; and being without the Church 
of Christ, let no man administer unto them the things 
of the Church, or bless them, or offer sacrifice for them, 
or give them the ay7idwooy, or the blessed bread, or 
eat, or drink, or work with them, or converse with 
them; and after death let no man bury them, in pen- 
alty of being under the same state of excommunica- 
tion; for so let them remain until they have performed 
what is here written.” 

(V.) In Protestant Churches.—New relations between 
Church and State followed hard upon the Reforma- 
tion, and new limits were soon assigned to the exer- 
cise of discipline. According to the view of the Wit- 
temberg reformers, the ban could have no civil effect 
unless ratified by the State. The necessity of the pow- 
er of excommunication in the Church was asserted by 
all the Reformers. They maintained that excommuni- 
cation is the affair of the whole Church, clergy and 
laity (Calvin, Jnstitut. vol. iv, chap. xi; Melancthon, 
Corpus Ref. ed. Bretschneider, iii, 965), See ERASTIAN- 
1isM. They disclaimed the right of using the eacom- 
municatio major. In general, the “‘ Reformers retain- 
ed only that power of excommunication which appear- 
ed to them to be inherent in the constitution of the 
Christian society, and to be sanctioned by the Word 
of God; nor have any civil consequences been gener- 
ally connected with it in Protestant countries. To 
connect such consequences with excommunication in 
any measure whatever is certainly inconsistent with 
the principles of the Reformation’? (Chambers, s. v.). 

The causes of excommunication in the establish- 
ed Church of England are, contemp the bishops’ 
court, heresy, neglect of public worship and the sac- 
If the 
judge of any spiritual court excommunicates a man 
for a cause of which he has not the legal cognizance, 
the party may have an action against him at com- 
mon law, and he is also liable to be indicted at the 
suit of the king (Can. 65, 68; see also the Homily 
On the Right Uses of the Church). The 33d Article of 
Religion is as follows: ‘‘ That person which, by open 
denunciation of the Church, is rightly cut off from the 
unity of the Church, and excommunicated, ought to 
be taken of the whole multitude of the faithful as a 
heathen and publican until he be openly reconciled by 
penance, and received into the Church by a judge that - 
hath authority thereunto.” ‘ By old English law an 
excommunicated person was disabled from doing any 
act required to be done by one that is probus et legalis 
homo. Te could not serve on juries, nor be witness in 
any court, nor bring an action real or personal to re- 
cover lands or money due to him. By stat. 5 and 6 
Edward VI, cap. 4, striking, or drawing a weapon to 
strike, in a church or church-yard, incurred ¢pso facto 
excommunication ; ipso facto excommunication, or late 
sententi, meaning some act so clear or manifest that 
no sentence is requisite, in contradistinction from sen- 
tentie ferende, i.e. when sentence must be passed be- 
fore the offender be considered excommunicated. The 
offences which, in the reign of Edward III, 1373, were 
punished by ipso facto excommunication, are enumer- 
ated in some articuli issued when Wittlesey was arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ; most of them are such as might 
be injurious to the persons or properties of the clergy. 
The document may be found in Conc. Magn. Britt. iii, 
95. By 3 James I, cap. 5, every popish recusant con- 
viet stands to all intents and purposes disabled, as a 
person lawfully excommunicated. The ecclesiastical 
law denies Christian burial to those excommunicated 
majori excommunicatione, and an injunction to the min- 
isters to that effect will be found in the sixty-eighth 
canon, and in the rubric of the burial service. The 
law acknowledged two excommunications : the lesser 
excluded the offender from the communion of the 
Church only; the greater from that communion, oe 
also from the company of the faithful, etc. The sixty- 
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fifth canon enjoins ministers solemnly to denounce 
those who stand lawfully excommunicated every six 
months, as well in the parish church as in the cathe- 
dral church of the diocese in which they remain, 
‘openly in time of divine service, upon some Sunday,’ 
‘that others may be thereby both admonished to re- 
frain their company and society, and excited the rather 
to procure out a writ de excommunicato copiendo, there- 
by to bring and reduce them into due order and obedi- 
ence.’ By statute 52 George III, cap. 127, excommunt- 
cations, and the proceedings following thereupon, are 
discontinued, except in certain cases specified in the 
act; which may receive definitive sentences as spirit- 
ual censures for offences of ecclesiastical cognizance ; 
and instead of sentence of excommunication, which used 
to be pronounced bythe ecclesiastical courts in cases 
of contumacy, the offenders are to be declared contu- 
macious, and to be referred to the court of chancery, 
by which a writ de contumace capiendo is issued in- 
stead of the old writ de excommunicato capiendo. For- 
merly this writ de excommunicato capiendo was issued 
by the court of chancery upon it being signified by 
the bishop’s certificate that forty days have elapsed 
since sentence of excommunication has been published 
in the church without submission of the offender. 
The sheriff then received the writ, called also a signifi- 
cavit, and lodged the culprit in the county jail till the 
bishop certified his reconciliation. A similar method 
of proceeding to that now adopted was recommended 
by a report of a committee of both houses of Parlia- 
ment as far back as March 7, 1710, and again on April 
50,1714. No person excommunicated for such offences 
as are still Table to the punishment can now be im- 
prisoned for a longer term than six months (Burns, 
Eccl. Law, by Tyrwhit, ad v.). In Scotland, when the 
lesser excommunication, or exclusion from the sacra- 
ments has failed, the minister pronounces a form by 
which the impenitent offender is declared ‘excommu- 
nicated, shut out from the communion of the faithful, 
debarred from their privileges, and delivered unto 
Satan for the destruction of his flesh, that his spirit 
may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus.’ The 
people are then warned to ayoid all unnecessary in- 
tercourse with him. Anciently, in Scotland, an ex- 
communicated person was incapable of holding feudal 
rights, but at present the sentence is unaccompanied 
by any civil penalty or disqualification” (Zncyclopedia 
Metropolitana, s. v.). 

The law of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
America, as expressed by the 42d canon of 1832, is as 
follows: Sec. 1. If any persons within this Church of- 
fend their brethren by any wickedness of life, such 
persons shall be repelled from the holy communion, 
agreeably to the rubric. Sec. 2. On information being 
laid before the bishop that any one has been repelled 
from communion, it shall not be his duty to institute 
an inquiry unless there be a complaint made to him in 
writing by the repelled party. But on receiving com- 
plaint, it shall be the duty of the bishop, unless he 
think fit to restore him from the insufticiency of the 
cause assigned by the minister, to institute an inquiry, 
as may be directed by the canons of the diocese in 
which the event has taken place. Sec. 3. In the case 
of a great heinousness of offence on the part of mem- 
bers of this Church, they may be proceeded against to 
the depriving them of all privileges of church mem- 
bership, according to such rules or process as may be 
provided by the General Convention, and, until such 
rules and process shall be provided, by such as may be 
provided by the different State Conventions. See also 
the 33d Article of Religion. 

In the Methodist Episcopal Church the power of ex- 
communication lies with the minister after trial before 
a jury of the peers of the accused party. The grounds 
and forms of trial are given in the Discipline, part iii, 
chap.i, It is provided in the Consti ‘ition that no law 
shall ever be made doing away the p" ’ ’»ge of accused 
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ministers or members to have trial and right of appeal 
(Discipline, pt. ii, ch. i, § 1). 

“Among the Independents, Congregationalists, and 
Baptists, the persons who are or should be excommu- 
nicated are such as are quarrelsome and litigious (Gal. 
y, 12); such as desert their privileges, withdraw them- 
selyes from the ordinances of God, and forsake his peo- 
ple (Jude 19); such as are irregular and immoral in 
their lives, railers, drunkards, extortioners, fornica- 
tors, and covetous (Eph. v, 5; 1 Cor. vy, 11). In the 
United States these simple principles of Church disci- 
pline are very generally followed by all evangelical 
denominations”? (Buck, s. v.). See particularly the 
Form of Government of the Presbyterian Church, bk. it 
of Discipline; Dexter, On Congregationalism (Boston, 
1865), p. 191-2; Ripley, On Church Polity (Bost. 1867), 
p- 81 sq.; Edwards, Nature and Use of Excommunica- 
tion (Works, N. Y. 1848), iv, 638. 

Literature.— See, besides the works already cited, 
Ferraris, Promta Bibliotheca, ed. Migne, iii, 846 sq. ; 
Siegel, Christl.-kirchl. Alterthitmer, ii, 131 sq. ; Bing- 
Censuris Ecclesiasticis (Opera, Paris, 1753, 4 vols.); 
Scheele, Die Kirchenzucht (Halle, 1852, 8vo); Hooker, 
Ecel. Polity, viii, 1,6; Calvin, Jnstitutes, bk. iv, ch. xii; 
Thorndike, Works (Oxford, 1856), vi, 21; Waterland, 
Works (Oxford, 1853), iii, 456; Winer, Comp. Darstel- 
lung, § 20; Hagenbach, Hist. of Doctrines, ed. Smith, 
§ 255; Herzog, Real-Encyklopddie, s. v. Bann ; Palmer, 
On the Church, i, 96; ii, 277,804; Watson, Theological 
Institutes, ii, 574; Burnet, On the Articles, Browne, On 
the Articles, Forbes, On the Articles (each on Article 
XXXIID); Wheatly, On Common Prayer, Bohn’s ed., 
p- 442 sq.; Scott, Synod of Dort (Philadelphia Presb. 
Board), p. 249; Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. xv, pt. 
v. See ANATHEMA; BAn; DISCIPLINE. 

Exeat, a Latin term, signifying either the permis- 
sion given by a bishop to a clergyman of his diocese 
that he may for a time go out of his diocese, or the 
same permission given by an abbot to one of the ‘‘re- 
ligidus”’ of his monastery, or by the authorities of a 
college (in England) to a student (Eden). 

Execration (2X, alah’, Jer. xlii, 18; xliv, 12; 
a ‘curse’ or “oath,” abstractly, as elsewhere) is prop- 
erly the representative of the Greek word xardapa, 
which occurs (in the verb kavapdopat) in the Sept. at 
Num, xxili,8; xxiv,9; Josh. vi, 26; 1 Sam. xvii, 43, 
ete., as a rendering of various Heb. terms C38, Dry, 
dbp, etc.), and also in the N. T. (“ curse,’ Matt. v, 44; 
Mark ii, 21, ete.). It is used also in profane authors 
to denote the imprecations which it was customary 


| among ancient nations to pronounce upon their ene- 


mies for the purpose of calling down the divine wrath, 
branding them with infamy, and exciting against them 
the passions of the multitude, By this means they 
also devoted their enemies to the ruin they considered 
them to deserve. These imprecations were chiefly 
pronounced by priests, enchanters, or prophets. See 
Bataam. The Athenians made use of them against 
Philip of Macedon. They convened an assembly, in 
which it was decreed that all statues, inscriptions, or 
festivals among them, in any way relating to him or 
his ancestors, should be destroyed, and every other 
possible reminiscence of him profaned; and that the 
priests, as often as they prayed for the success of the 
Athenian affairs, should pray for the ruin of Philip. 
Tt was also customary, both among the Greeks and 
Romans, after having destroyed cities in war, the re- 
vival of whose strength they dreaded, to pronounce 
execrations upon those who should rebuild them. 
Strabo obseryes that Agamemnon pronounced execra- 
tions on those who should rebuild 7roy, as Creesus did 
against those who should rebuild Szdena; and this 
mode of execrating cities Strabo calls an ancient cus- 
tom (card maXavdy oe, xiii, p. 898, edit. 1707). The 
Romans published a decree full of execrations against 
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those who should rebuild Carthage (Zonaras, Annai.). 
An incident somewhat analogous is related (Josh, vi, 
26) after the taking of Jericho, From the words ‘and 
Joshua adjured them at that time,” it is likely that he 
acted under @ divine intimation that Jericho should 
continue in ruins, as a monument of the divine dis- 
pleasure and a warning to posterity. The words 
“cursed be the man (the individual) before the Lord 
that riseth up and buildeth this city Jericho,” although 
transformed into an execration by the word supplied | 
by the translators, amount to no more than a predic- 
tion that “he shall lay the foundation thereof in his 
first-born, and in his youngest son shall he set up the 
gates of it,’’ that is, he shall meet with so many im- 
pediments to his undertaking that he shall outlive all 
his children, dying in the course of nature before he 
shall complete it. See Jericuo. Execrations were 
also pronounced upon cities and their inhabitants be- 
fore undertaking a siege (Macrobius has preserved two 
of the ancient forms used in reference to the destruc- 
tion of Carthage, Saturnal. iii, 9), and before engaging 
with enemies in war. ‘Tacitus relates that the priest- 
esses of ancient Britain devoted their Roman invaders 
to destruction with imprecations, ceremonies, and at- 
titudes, which for a time overwhelmed the soldiers 
with terror (Annal. xiv, 29). The execrations in the 
83d Psalm, probably written on the occasion of the 
confederacy against Jehoshaphat, and other instances 
of a like nature, partake of the execrations of the hea- 
then in nothing but form, being the inspired predic- 
tions or denunciations of divine vengeance against the 
avowed enemies of the God of Israel, notwithstand- 
ing the proofs they had witnessed of his supremacy ; 
and the object of these imprecations, as in many other 
instances, is charitable, namely, their conversion to the 
true religion (ver. 18; see also Psa. lix, 12).—Kitto, 
s.v. See ANATHEMA; IMPRECATION. 


Execution, or capital punishment, among the 
Jews, when lawful and regular, was of one of the fol- 
lowing kinds. 1. Death by the sword (A0T} spd, or 
273 155, also simply N29 ; 2 Sam.i, 15; 2 Kings 
x, 25 ; Jer. xxvi, 23), by which, however, we are not 
to understand beheading (in 2 Kings x, 7, the bodies 
were probably decapitated after death), as the Rabbins 
will have it (Mishna, Sanhedr. vii, 3), a penalty that 
early occurs in Egypt (Gen. xl, 19), and later in the 
Roman period among the Jews, as the introduction of 
foreign princes (Matt. xiv, 10 sq.), and as is probably 
meant in Acts xii, 2 (comp. Josephus, Ant. xv, fhe 2)) = 
but the offender was stabbed or cut to death, as the 
case might be. 2. Stoning (q. v-)5 since the shooting 
with a dart, mentioned in Exod. xix, 13, was only se- 
lected in place of this when an individual was to be 
put to death at a distance. These punishments were 
intensified by indignities to the corpse ; namely, (a.) 
Burning (OR2 yw, Ley. xx, 14; xxi, 9; compare 
Josh. vii, 15, 25; Gen. xxxviii, 24; 1 Mace. iii, 5; [see 
Michaelis in loc.]). That we are here not to think of 
a burning alive, we may gather from Josh. vii, 25; 
and it is the more probable from the procedure detail- 
ed in the Mishna (Sanhedr. vii, 2), which directs that 
the delinquent’s mouth should be forced open by a 
cloth’ drawn around the neck, and melted lead then 
be poured in! (%,) Hanging (mam) on a tree or post 
(Deut. xxi, 22; Num, xxy, 4; comp. Josh. x, 26; 2 
Sam. iv, 12; 1 Sam. xxxi, 8, 10), with which mutila- 
tion of the dead body was often connected (2 Sam. iv, 
12). The person hung was regarded as execrated 
(Deut, xxi, 23; comp. Gal. iii, 13), and was not al- 
lowed to remain suspended over night (Deut. xxi, 23; 
comp. Josh. viii, 29; x, 26 sq.), through fear of tainting 
the atmosphere, since putrescence soon began. The op- 
posite treatment was deemed an extraordinary severi- 
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ty (2 Sam. xxi, 6, 9 sq.). The hanging of a living 
person (Ezra vi, 11) is a Persian punishment. Under | 
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the Herods this custom was likewise introduced among 
the Jews (Josephus, Ané. xvi, 11, 6), as in the Roman 
period in Egypt (Philo, ii, 529). (¢.) Finally, a heap 
of stones Gita DIAN by) was thrown over the body, 
i. e. the grave (Josh. vii, 25 sq. ; vili, 29; 2 Sam. xviii, 
This dishonor is still common in the East (Pau- 


See CHERETHITE, 

Foreign punishments, unknown to the Jewish law, 
were the following: 1. Sawing in pieces (2 Sam. xii, 
31). See Saw. 2. Dichotomy, i. e. cutting asunder 
(Guyoropeiv or pediZery =“‘ quartering”) or dismember- 
ment (OW, 1 Sam. xv, 33; pedcort Ovatpety, Josephus, 
Ant. xv, 8, 4; a barbarous instance is given in Jose- 
phus, An. xiii, 12, 6; and an inhuman murder in Judg. 
xix, 29; but 1 Kings iii, 25, does not belong here) of 
the living being (see Krumbholz, De pena per 7d dwyo- 
ropeiy significata, in the Bibl. Brem. vii, 234 sq.), 
which was universal among the Babylonians (Dan. i1, 
5; iii, 29: in 2 Sam. iv, 12; 2 Macc. i, 16, mangling 
after death is indicated by way of infamy; compare 
Livy, viii, 28; in Ezek. xvi, 40; xx, 47, dichotomy is 
not to be understood), as well as Egyptians (Herod. ii, 
139; iii, 13) and Persians (Herod. vii, 39; Diod. Sic. 
xvii, 83; comp. Horace, Sat. i,1, 99 sq. ; 2 Macc. vii, 
8; Matt. xxiv, 51; Luke xii, 46; Koran, xx, 74; XxXvi, 
49; Assemani, Martyrol. Or.i, 241 sq.). 3. Preciptta- 
tion (3728, 2 Chron. xxv, 12; comp. Psa. exli, 6; 
karakonpriopoc, Luke iv, 29; comp. 2 Mace. vi, 10) 
from a rock (‘‘dejicere de saxo Tarpeio” or “ex ag- 
gere,’”’ Suetonius, Calig. 27) is well known as a Roman 
mode of execution (for the Athenians, see Wachsmuth, 
Hellen. Alterth. ii, 20). 4. Tympanism (Tupac), 
or beating to death (Heb. xi, 35; ACV.““tortureri 
comp. Aristot. Rhet. ii, 5; Lucian, Jup. Trag. 19, ete.), 
of which the instrument was a cudgel (rvpravoy, 2 
Mace. vi, 19, 28, A. V. ‘‘torment;” Aristophanes, Plut. 
476); but it is uncertain whether we are thereby to 
understand simply a club with which the unfortunates 
were dispatched, or a wooden hoop upon which they 
were stretched in the manner of a rack (comp. Josc- 
phus, De Maccab. viii, 5 and 9), See TyMPANUM, 

Besides the above, the following methods of execu- 
tion are named in the Bible as practised by nations in 
the neighborhood of Palestine: 1. Burning alive in a 
furnace (Dan. iii, 6, 11, 15, 19 sq.), which occurs in 
modern Persia (Chardin, Voyage, vi, 218), is of very 
early date (if we may trust the traditions concerning 
Abraham [q. v.], Targ. on 2 Chron, xxviii, 3); like- 
wise roasting or boiling convicts over a slow fire (Jer. 
xxix, 22 [see Hebenstreit, De Achabi et Zedekie sup- 
plicio, Lips. 1736]; 2 Mace. yi, 5). See Joun (THE 
AvostLe). An example of burning alive does not 
oceur (2 Sam. xxi, 31, marg. wb"; see Thenius, in 
loc.) until the time of Herod (Josephus, War, i, 33, 4); 
but in Egypt the vindictive Roman magistrates took 
pleasure in burning Jews (Philo, ii, 542, 527). No 
instances of burying alive (Ctesias, Pers. xii. 535 Livy, 
viii, 15, ete.) are found in the Scriptures (Numa 
30 sq., is not in point). 2. Casting ito the lions den 
(Dan, yi). See Lion; Den. 3. Suffocation m hot 
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ashes (2 Mace. xiii, 5 sq.; comp. Valer. Max. ix, 2, 6, 
“He filled with ashes a place inclosed by high walls, 
with a beam projecting within, upon which he placed 
the doomed, so that, when overcome with drowsiness, 
they fell into the insidious ash-heap below ;” see Cte- 
sias, Pers. 47 and 52). See AsHEs. 4. Dashing in 
pieces children (sucklings) on the corners of walls, 
which occurred on the sack of cities (Isa. xiii, 16, 18; 
Hos. xiv,1; Nah. iii, 10; comp. Psa. exxxvii, 9), like 
the ripping open of pregnant women (2 Kings viii, 12; 
xy, 16; Hos. xiv, 1; Amos i, 13), is, with the excep- 
tion of 2 Kings xiv, 16, only a heathenish barbarity. 
On crucifixion, see Cruciry. 5. Finally, drowning 
(kararrovricpiéc, Matt. xviii, 6), and fighting with wild 
beasts (Snpvopayia, 1 Cor. xv, 32), are but casually 
alluded to in the N. T. Drowning, as a mode of in- 
flicting death, is old (comp. Exod. i, 22). Among the 
Romans, those guilty of parricide were sewed in sacks 
(culei) and then drowned (Cicero, Rosc. Am. 25; ad 
Herenn. i, 18; Seneca, Clem. i, 15; Juvenal, viii, 214) ; 
but this in the time of the emperors came to be deemed 
an inhuman mode of execution (comp. Josephus, Ant. 
xiv, 15,10; War, i, 22, 2; Lactantius, Mort. persec. 
xv, 3); and thus remaining under the water (Jer. li, 


63) was thought a peculiarly severe fate (Josephus, | 


Apion, i, 34; comp. Matt. xviii, 6; see Gétz, De pis- 
trinis vett. p.131 sq.; Grafe, De cararovTicpy), num 
Suerit snpplic. Judeorum, Lips. 1662; Welleius, De 
supplicto submers. Havn.1701; Scherer, De cararoyrr. 
ap. antig. Argent. xvii, 4). Such cruel punishments 
sometimes followed the mutilations of martyrdom (2 
Mace. vii, 4, 7,10). On theriomachy, see GAMES; and 
on the passage 3 Macc. 5, comp. Porphyry, Adstin. ii, 
57. See generally Carpzov, Appar. p. 581 sq.; Mi- 
chaelis, De judiciis penisque capitatibus in S. S. (Hal. 
1749; also in Ugolini Thesaur. xxvi, and Pott’s Syl- 
loge, iv, 177 sq.); Jahn, Archdol. II, ii, 347 sq. ; Mi- 
chaelis, Mos. Recht, v, 11 sq.—Winer, ii, 11. Compare 
PuNISHMENT. 

Executioner (o7ecovharwo, for Lat. speculator, 
originally a scout, afterwards a life-guardsman under 
the emperor), a member of the royal body-guard adopt- 
ed by Herod in imitation of the Romans (see Tacitus, 
Jfst. li, 11; Suetonius, Claud. 35), and in accordance 
with Oriental despotism, and employed to execute his 
sanguinary orders (Mark vi, 27). (See Smith’s Dict. 
of Class. Antig. s. v. Speculatores ; Schwarz, De Specu- 
latoribus vett. Romanorum, Altd. 1726.) Sec CuERr- 
THITH. 

Tn ancient times persons of the highest rank and 
station were employed to execute the sentence of the 
law. The office of Potiphar, in the Egyptian court, 
mentioned in Genesis xxxvii, 36, is thought to have 
been “‘ chief of the executioners,” as in the margin of 
our version. See GuArp. This is still a high office 
in the East as a court office. Such executioners have 
nothing to do with carrying into effect the awards of 
the law in its ordinary course, but only with those of 
the king. It is there an office of great responsibility ; 
and to insure its due and strict fulfilment, it is intrust- 
ed to an officer of the court, who has necessarily under 
his command a body of men whose duty it is to pre- 
serve the order and peace of the palace and its pre- 
cincts, and to attend and guard the royal person on 
public occasions; and, under the direction of their 
chief, to inflict such punishment as the king awards 
upon those who incur his displeasure. Potiphar, there- 
fore, in this sense might be called captain of the guard. 
He had his official residence at the public jail (Gen. 
xl, 3). Nebuzaradan (2 Kings xxv, 8; Jer. xxxix, 
9) and Arioch (Dan. ii, 14) held the same office. That 
the ‘‘captain of the guard” himself occasionally per- 
formed the duty of an executioner appears from 1 
Kings ii, 25, 34. Nevertheless the post was one of 
high dignity, and something beyond the present posi- 
tion of the zabit of modern Egypt (comp. Lane, i, 163), 
with which Wilkinson (ii, 45) compares it. It is still 
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not unusual for officers of high rank to inflict corporal 
punishment with their own hands (Wilkinson, ii, 43). 
It does not appear that the Jews had public execu- 
tioners, but the prince or general laid his commands 
on any of his attendants. Gideon commanded Jether, 
his eldest son, to execute his sentence on the kings of 
Midian ; Saul ordered the footmen who stood around 
him, and were probably a chosen body of soldiers for 
the defence of his person, to put to death the priests 
of the Lord, and when they refused, Doeg, an Edom- 
ite, one of his principal officers, executed the com- 
mand (1 Sam. xxii, 18). Long after the days of Saul, 
the reigning monarch commanded Benaiah, the chief 
captain of his armies, to perform the duty of putting 
Joab to death. Sometimes the chief magistrate exe- 
cuted the sentence of the law with his own hands; for 
when Jether shrank from the duty which his father 
required, Gideon, at that time the supreme magistrate 
in Israel, did not hesitate to do it himself. Thus also 
in Homer (Odyss. xxi, fin. ; xxii, init.) we read that 
the exasperated Ulysses commanded his son Telema- 
chus to put to death the suitors of Penelope, which 
was immediately done. In condemnations under the 
Mosaic law, the congregation or assembly of people 
executed the criminal, but the witnesses commenced 
the work of death (Ley. xxiv,16; Deut. xvii, 7; John 
viii, 7; Acts vii, 57-60). Executions in the East are 
often very prompt and arbitrary. In many cases, 
among the Turks and Persians, the suspicion is no 
sooner entertained, or the cause of offence given, than 
the fatal order is issued, the messenger of death hur- 
ries to the unsuspecting victim, shows his warrant, 
and executes his order that instant in silence and soli- 
tude (2 Kings vi, 32; Prov. xvi, 14; Mark vi,27). See 
PUNISHMENT. 

Exedre, buildings contiguous to the church. See 
Cuurcu EDIFICEs. 

Exegesis. See ExecretTicaAL THEOLOGY. 


Exegetical Collections. See Catena; Com- 
MENTARIES. 


Exegetical Theology, that branch of theology 
which treats of the exposition and interpretation of 
the Old and New Testaments. See ENcycLopxDIA 
or THEOLOGY. Exegesis (¢&ijynotc) is statement, ex- 
planation, from ényéopat, I lead, describe, explain; 
and from this, an eregete, eEnynrijc, guide, interpreter. 
The word exegetical, then, includes all that belongs 
to explanation, and Exegetical Theology includes all 
that belongs to the explanation and interpretation of 
the holy Scriptures. 

I. Matter of Exegetical Theology.—The Bible, in- 
cluding both the O. and N. T., is the material on 
which the science of exegetical theology is employed. 
Some writers therefore designate it as Biblical theolo- 
gy; but the real work of exegesis is to gather from 
the word the material of Biblical theology, leaving 
the arrangement and co-ordination of this material to 
fall into a separate branch of the science. See Brsur 
cAL THEoLoGy; THroLoey. In fact, the results of 
exegetical study may fall, according to their nature, 
into historical, doctrinal, or practical theology. See 
Brsue. As the Bible comes to us as the record of a 
revelation from God, its claims in this respect form the 
subject of a separate branch, entitled Insprratron (q. 
y.). The study of inspiration leads to the general 
question of the possibility and nature of ReyELATION 


(q. v-)- , 

II. Method of Exegetical Theology.—i. Philology.— 
As the Bible comes to us in ancient languages (He- 
brew, Chaldee, Hellenistic Greek), the first requisite 
of exegesis is the knowledge of these languages, both 
as to their grammatical structure and their vocabula- 
ry. This branch is called Sacred Linguistics, or Sa- 
ered Philology. The knowledge of classical Greek is 
of course presupposed, while Syriac, Samaritan, and 
Arabic are cognate and auxiliary. For details, see 
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the separate articles in this work on the various topics 
named. 

2. Archceology.—Not only does the Bible come to us 
in ancient languages, but it was also written at vari- 
ous times, in various countries, and under various con- 
ditions of life (social, political, religious, etc.). Thus 
arise the various branches of Bible history (belong- 
ing partly to exegetical and partly to historical the- 
ology), Biblical geography, chronology, ethnography, 
natural history of the Bible, laws, usages, domestic 
economy, agriculture, sacred rites, and worship. All 
these branches are summed up under the general title 
Antiquities, or Archxology. See both these heads in 
this Cyclopzedia, and also the other topics named, for 
the details and the literature. 

3. Canon.—As these books come to us claiming to 
be authoritative, we must be able to answer the ques- 
tion, What books belong to the Bible as a sacred book? 
The answer to this question gives rise to that branch 
called the science of the Canon of Scripture. It is di- 
vided into canon of the O. T. and canon of the N. T. 
See the article CANON oF SCRIPTURE, 

4. Criticism.—Granting that we have certain books 
admitted to be canonical, the farther question arises, 
Have we these writings in their original and correct 
forms? The answer to this question gives rise to C7ii- 
tcism, which is divided into the lower or text-criticism, 
which seeks to ascertain the true and original reading 
of the text as accurately as possible, and the higher 
criticism, which examines into the integrity, genuine- 
ness, and authenticity of the books. The higher criti- 
cism seeks to distinguish the true from the false, and 
forms, to a certain degree, the basis of Apologetics (q. 
v.); the text-criticism distinguishes the original from 
the altered or corrupted. See Criricism. 

5. Interpretation.—All the studies heretofore named 
are preparatory to the work of getting at the meaning 
of the sacred Scriptures, which is the function of Jn- 
terpretation, or Hermeneutics (sonnvetw). The general 
principles on which any other writings would be inter- 
preted are of course applicable here (General Herme- 
neutics); but the special character of these writings 
as sacred gives rise to an enlargement of those gener- 
al principles of interpretation (Sacred Hermeneutics). 
When the sense of Scripture is sought simply by the 
use of linguistics or criticism, the interpretation is 
called Grammatical. When not only linguistics and 
criticism, but also all the knowledges embraced above 
under archeology are employed, the interpretation is 
called Grammatico-Historical. When, in addition, the 
traditional sense of the Church as to the substantial 
facts and doctrines of revelation is brought to bear 
upon the Word, the interpretation is called Doctrinal, 
or Dogmatical. TVinally, when a farther sense than 
that conveyed in the words of the writer is sought, the 
interpretation is called Allegorical. Vor the nature, 
history, and value of these, see HERMENEUTICS ; In- 
TERPRETATION. 

III. Results or Products of Exegetical Theology.—The 
application of the laws of hermeneutics, and of the pre- 
paratory or propedeutic sciences mentioned above, in 
practical work, is Exegesis. The fruit of this labor 
may appear, within the sphere of exegetical theology 
itself, in translations of the Bible, or of any of its parts 
[see Verstons]; or in commentaries on the Bible, or 
on separate books of the Bible, or on separate passages 
in any of the books. See Commentartns. The prin- 
ciples and rules of exegesis are also to be used by the 
preacher in the preparation of his discourses for the 
congregation. See Homiierics; SERMON. 

Most of the topics of exegetical theology are em- 
braced in what is called Introduction to the Scriptures, 
a vague title, formerly much in use, but now giving 
way to more scientific and distinctive terms, such as 
Literary History of the Bible, for a general name, and 
the several titles mentioned above for special branches. 
The books on Introduction are often rather useful 
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collections of propwdeutic knowledge than scientific 
treatises. See INrropucrion. There are no books in 
English treating exegetical theology as a separate 
branch in scientific form; but English literature 
abounds in excellent works on the several branches, 
which will be found indicated under the several titles 
in this Cyclopedia. The most important general 
works are the so-called books of ‘‘ Introduction,” such 
as Horne, /ntroduction (new ed., London, 1860, 4 vols. 
8vo); Davidson, Introduction to N. T. (Lond. 1848-51 
[ Dr. Davidson’s later writings are not so trustworthy 
as his earlier]), Westcott, Introduction to the Study of 
the Gospels (reprinted, Bost, 1867, 12mo). On the liter- 
ature, see farther under the head InrRopucTion. On 
the scope of exegetical theology, and its relations to 
the other branches of the science, see Hagenbach, Hn- 
cyklopddie und Methodologie (Leipsig, 1864, 7th edit, § 
34-56); Marsh, Lectures on the Arrangement of the sev- 
eral Branches of Divinity (Cambridge, 1809, 8vo); Pelt, 
Theologische Encyklopidie als System (Hamburg, 1843, 
8vo), § 10-28; Clarisse, Encyklopadice Theologice Kpit- 
ome (Lugd. Bat. 1835, 8vo), sect. i, ii; and our articles 
ENcycLorpzpia or THEOLOGY; THEOLOGY. 


Exemption designates, in ecclesiastical law, the 
release of persons or institutions from the jurisdiction 
of the regular superior, and their subordination to a 
higher or special superior. 

1. Roman Catholic Church.— The first example of 
formal exemption is the release of monasteries from 
the episcopal jurisdiction. Many wealthy convents 
induced the popes, emperors, and kings to allow them 
a free election of their superiors, and a free adminis- 
tration of their property. Subsequently many of the 
monastic orders were altogether exempted from the 
jurisdiction of the bishops, the members being subor- 
dinate only to their monastic superiors and the pope. 
The bishops incessantly labored for a restoration of 
their full jurisdiction, and the Council of Constance 
favored them, but most of the popes sided with the 
monks rather than with the bishops. The Council of 
Trent granted most of the demands of the bishops, but 
the difficulties between bishops and monastic orders 
have never wholly ceased. Bishops sometimes are ex- 
empt from the usual subordination to an archbishop, 
being subordinate directly to the pope. Sometimes 
(as in Austria) the army was exempted from the juris- 
diction of the bishops, and placed under the jurisdic- 
tion of a special army-bishop. 

2. Protestant Churches.—The Protestant state church- 
es retained, with other parts of the ecclesiastical law, 
the idea of exemption. The princes claimed for them- 
selyes exemption from the usual ecclesiastical juris- 
diction ; later, the same exemption was claimed for 
civil and military officers. In some countries the no- 
bility also were exempt. In Prussia, a circular of 
the government in 1817 abolished all exemptions, but 
it was not executed. Churches which are based on 
the voluntary principle know of no exemption, because 
they compel none of their members to belong to any 
particular congregation. 

In many districts in Germany, Roman Catholic, Lu- 
theran, and Reformed pastors had jurisdiction even 
over members of the two other churches; and the ex- 
emption of Protestants from Roman Catholic jurisdic- 
tion, and vice versa, is not yet fully carried through. 
—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. iv, 286; Wetzer und Welte, 
Kirchen-Lez. iii, 841, (A. J.S.) 


Exercise, BopiLy (ow pare?) yupwacia, ees phys- 
ical training, i. q. gymnastics, 1 Tim. iv, 8). What the 
apostle seems to disparage under this term is not the 
athletic discipline which it classically imports (Anti- 
an, pict. i, 27,6; Polyb. iv, 7, 6), and which his fre- 
quent allusions to the Grecian games (q. v-) might im- 
ply, but rather that ascetic mortification of the fleshly 
appetites, and even innocent affections (comp. ver. 3; 
Col. ii, 23), which characterized some of the Jewish 
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fanatics (ver.7), especially the Essenes (q. v.).—Fleisch- | 


mann, Interpretatio, in loc.; Seelen, De Gymnastis ad 
que Paulus (in hoc loc.) alludit (Lubec, 1758). See 
Timotuy. 


Exercises, SrrritvaL (exercitia spiritualia), a ti- 
tle given by Romanists to certain exercises held under 


the leadership generally of a confessor (magister ererci- 
tiorum), for spiritual edification. They consist, gener- 
ally, in alternate meditations and prayers at regular- 
ly appointed hours, with seclusion, mortification, ete. 
These exercises are practised both by clergy and laity, 
especially before communion, and as preparatory to the 
great Church festivals. Especially before ordination 
to the priesthood, such exercises are not only com- 
mended, but required of candidates. The most elabo- 
rate form of the exercises is that of Ignatius Loyola. 
His method received the approbation of the pope, and 
Alexander VII granted, in a brief dated Oct. 12, 1657, 
full absolution to all, whether priests or laymen, who 
should submit to them for eight days in the houses of 
the Company of Jesus. These exercises consist in al- 
ternate meditations, readings, oral prayers, and self- 
scrutiny, as special preparation for the reception of the 
sacraments of penitence and communion. In case of 
there being several persons exercising together, silence 
is recommended as a duty. The new missions estab- 
lished by the Jesuits and Redemptorists make use of 
these exercises, transforming the work of sanctifica- 
tion into a dead mechanical action.—Herzog, Real-Ln- 
cyklop. iii, 289; Aschbach, Allg. Kirchen-Lex, ii, 707 ; 
Ferraris, Promta Bibliotheca, iii, 916 sq. See Bellecius, 
Medulla asceseos seu exercitia Sancti Patris Ignatii (new 
ed. by Westhoff); and the articles Jesurrs and Loy- 
OLA. 

Bxhortation (zapd«dnoue, strictly a calling near, 
invitation, and so ‘‘entreaty,’’ 2 Cor. viii, 4; hence ad- 
monition, special hortatory instruction in public, Luke 
ii,18; Acts xiii, 15; 1 Tim.iv,13; also ‘‘ consolation”’ 
or comfort, Rom. xv, 4, etc.) seems to have been rec- 
ognised in the Apostolic Church as a distinct super- 
natural or prophetic office or function (ydouopa, “ gift”) 
bestowed by the Holy Spirit (Rom. xii,8). As such, 
it was doubtless a subordinate exercise of the general 
faculty of teaching (1 Cor, xiv, 31), Olshausen (Com- 
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ment. in loc.) thinks that Paul does not distinguish it | 


as a special charism, but rather regards it as co-ordi- 
nate with eldership. See Grrr (Sprrirvuat). 

2. It is defined as ‘‘the act of laying such motives 
before a person as may excite him to the performance of 
any duty. It differs only from swasion in that the lat- 
ter principally endeavors to convince the understand- 
ing, and the former to work on the affections. It is 
considered as a great branch of preaching, though not 
confined to that, as a man may exhort, though he do 
not preach ; though a man can hardly be said to preach 
if he do not exhort. See Exnorrers. The Scrip- 
tures enjoin ministers to exhort men, that is, to rouse 
them to duty by proposing suitable motives (Isa. lviii, 
1; 1 Tim. vi, 2; Heb. iii, 13; Rom. xii, 8);-it was 
likewise the constant practice of prophets, apostles, and 
Christ himself (Isa. i, 17; Jer. iv, 14; Ezek. xxxvii; 
Luke ii, 18; xii, 3; Acts xi, 23)’ (Buck, Theological 
Dictionary, s. y.). ‘‘The above, and numerous oth- 
er passages of Scripture, indicate several important 
particulars: 1. That it was not beneath the dignity, 
or foreign to the office of the inspired apostles, fre- 
quently to exhort. 2. That they enjoined a similar 
practice and the duty of exhortation upon young min- 
isters of their day. 3. That exhortation, as separate 
from preaching, was the special office of a certain class 
of religious teachers in the New-Testament Church. 
4. That mutual exhortation for their own profit and 
edification was enjoined by the apostles upon Chris- 
tians generally” (Kidder, Homiletics, p. 105). See Ex- 
HORTERS. 

3. In the book of Common Prayer, the short address- 
es of the minister to the people in the daily service, in 
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the communion office, and in the office for the visita- 
tion of the sick, are called Ezhortations. The first of 
these, beginning ‘‘ Dearly beloved brethren, the Scrip- 
ture moveth us,” etc., was introduced into the English 
formulary at the Reformation. Palmer (Orig. Liturg. 
i, 211) compares it to a passage in a sermon of Avitus 
of Vienne, fifth century. Procter (Common Prayer, p. 
206) remarks that “it was constructed partly from the 
preceding sentences, and partly by adaptations from 
previously existing forms.” But, in fact, this exhor- 
tation, with the other opening portions of morning 
prayer, is chiefly due to a ritual drawn up by Calvin 
for the church at Strasburg, entitled La Forme des 
Prizres et Chantes ecclesiastiques (Strasburg, 1545). See 
Baird, Eutaria (N. York, 1855, p.191). The exhorta- 
tions to the communion were also introduced at the 
Reformation. ‘‘The ancient Church, indeed, had no 
such exhortations, for their daily, or at least weekly 
communions made it known that there was then no 
solemn assembly of Christians without it, and every 
one (not under censure) was expected to communi- 
cate. But now, when the time is somewhat uncer- 
tain, and our long omissions have made some of us 


| ignorant, and others forgetful of this duty; most of 


us unwilling, and all of us more or less indisposed for 
it, it was thought both prudent and necessary to pro- 
vide these exhortations, to be read when the minister 
gives warning of the communion, which he ts always to do 
upon the Sunday or some holy day immediately preceding” 
(Wheatly, On Common Prayer, p. 284). The second 
exhortation was compiled apparently by Peter Martyr 
at the instance of Bucer (Procter, On Common Prayer, 
p. 344). 


E-xhorters, a class of lay persons licensed in the 


| Metaodist Episcopal Church to exhort, not to preach. 


The leaders’ meeting (q. v.), or class (q. v.), recom- 
mend such persons, and the preacher issues the license. 
The duties of an exhorter are ‘‘to hold meetings for 
prayer and exhortation wherever opportunity is af- 
forded, subject to the direction of the preacher in 
charge; to attend all the sessions of the Quarterly 
Conference; be subject to an annual examination of 
character in the Quarterly Conference, and renewal 
of license annually by the presiding elder, or preacher 
having the charge, if approved by the Quarterly Con- 
ference.’’ This office has been found very useful, both 
in the edification of the Church, and in developing the 
talent of persons likely to be called to the ministry.— 
Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1868, p. 
113, 114. 

Exile (only occurs of an expatriated person, mss, 
tsoch’, bent, ‘‘ captive exile,” Isa. li, 14; m5, goleh’, a 
transported captive, as elsewhere often [see BAntsH]), 
AssyR10-BABYLONIAN, of the Israelitish nation (comp. 
Cellarii Dissertatt. p. 178 sq.).. See also Capriviry. 

1. Of the kingdom of Jsrael, as early as the time of 
Pekah (q. v.), B.C. cir. 741. Tiglath Pileser (q. v.), 


| in accordance with a cardinal maxim of Oriental des- 


pots (compare Heeren, /deen, I, i, 405 sq.; Gesenius, 
Jesa. i, 949), transported to Assyria (2 Kings xv, 29; 
comp. Isa. viii, 23) a part of the inhabitants of Galilee 
and the trans-Jordanie provinces (Gilead). <A still 
earlier deportation (1 Chron. v, 26) seems to have been 
made by Pul (q. v.). After the destruction of Sama- 
ria (q. v.) and the entire northern state (B.C. 720) by 
Shalmaneser (q. v.), the same fate overtook all the 
distinguished and serviceable Israelites (2 Kings xyii, 
6; xvili, 9.sq.; 1 Chron. v, 26). They were assigned 
a residence on the Chaboras, in Mesopotamia [see 
Hasor], and in Media (comp. Josephus, Ant. ix, 14, 
1), and there established the worship of Jehovah after 
their corrupt fashion (2 Kings xvii, 27 sq.). See Wit- 
sius, Aecapudor, sive de decem tribubus Isr. (in his 
Eoyptiaca, p. 818 sq.); Michaelis, De erilio decem tri- 
buum (in his Commentt. Soc. Gott. Brem. 1774, p. 81 
sq.). Compare IsRArL (KINGDoM OF), 
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2. Respecting the carrying away of the Jews in sey- 
eral colonies, there are various accounts in the Hebrew 
historical books, which modern writers have not care- 
fully distinguished (see Bauer, Heb. Gesch. ii, 370 sq. ; 
Jahn, Archdol. I, i, 195 sq.; Bertholdt, Zeittafel zum 
Daniel, p. 503 sq.). (a.) The books of Kings mention 
only two deportations: the first occurred after the sur- 
render of Jerusalem to Nebuchadnezzar, in the time of 
Jehoiachin @ Kings xxiv, 14 sq.; comp. Jer. xxvii, 
20 sq.; in this was involved Mordecai (Esth. ii, 6), and 
it befel (besides the king himself) the affluent and use- 
ful citizens, 10,000 and upwards in number (Josephus 
says 10,832, Ant. x, 7,1); the second was the result 
of a formal capture of Jerusalem by assault of the 
Chaldeans in the time of Zedekiah, and was effected 
by Nebuchadnezzar’s general (in that prince’s 19th 
year) Nebuzaradan (2 Kings xxv, 11). Only the com- 
mon people, devoted to agriculture, remained (2 Kings 
xxv, 12, 22). (6.) The books of Chronicles expressly 
record only the carrying away under Zedekiah (2 
Chron. xxvi, 20), while (ver. 10), in mentioning the 
transportation of king Jehoiachin, they say nothing of 
a deportation of the people at that time. (c.) Jer. lii, 
28 sq., specifies three distinct carryings away, and as- 
signs to each not only the number of those deported, 
but also a date: namely, the first deportation in the 
7th year (of Nebuchadnezzar, comp. ver. 29, 30), which 
consisted of 3023 Jews; the second in the 18th of Neb- 
uch., of 832 chiefs of Jerusalem; the third in the 23d 
of Neb., of 745 individuals. Finally (d.), according 
to Dan.i, 1, 8 sq., as early as the 3d year of Jehoia- 
kim’s reign, some Jewish youths of noble families 
(among them Daniel himself) must have been carried 
to Babylon. These difficulties (see Hengstenberg, 
Genuineness of Daniel [Clarke’s ed.], p. 43 sq., against 
De Wette, in the Hall. Encyclop. xxiii, 7 sq.; Lengerke, 
Damiel, p. 13 sq.) are readily adjusted by observing, 
ist, that the years of Nebuchadnezz»r in this passage 
of Jeremiah bear date from his full accession to the 
throne of Babylon (the beginning of B.C. 604), while 
those in Kings are reckoned from the epoch of his 
viceroyship, a little over one year earlier [see Nepu- 
CHADNEZZAR]; and, 2dly, that the apparent discre- 
pancy in the number of citizens transported naturally 
arises from the different manner in which they are 
enumerated and classified in the several narratives. 
Thus viewed, the transactions will appear concisely as 
follows : 

1. (Early in B.C. 606.) Nebuchadnezzar’s invasion, in the 
3d year of Jehoiakim (Dan. i, 1). 

2. (Summer of B.C. 606.) Subjugation by Nebuchadnezzar 
jn his first associate year, and the 4th of Jehoiakim (Jer. xxv, 
1); when, besides some of the sacred vessels (2 Chron, xxxvi, 
7), a few royal youths were taken away as hostages, including 
Daniel and his companions (Dan. i, 2 #q.). 

8. (Spring of B.C. 598.) First general deportation, in the 
7th year of Nebuchadnezzai’s reign (Jer. lii, 28), or the Sth of 
his viceroyship (2 Kings xxiv, 12), and the beginning of Je- 
hoiachin’s reign (2 Kings xxiv, 8), when 3023 eminent Jews 
(er. lii, 2S), including the king (2 Chron. xxxvi, 10), his fam- 
ily, and officers (2 Kings xxiv, 12), with such men as Morde- 
cai (Esth. ii, 6), also some 7000 warriors (2 Kings xxiv, 16), 
were carried away, making about 10,000 individuals of note 
(2 Kings xxiv, 14), besides about 1000 artisans (2 Kings xxiv, 
16), and leaving only the poorer classes of the city and its 
neighborhood (2 Kings xiv, 14). ; 

4, (Late in B.C. 58S.) Second general deportation, in Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s 18th year of reign (Jer. lii, 29), or the 19th of his 
viceroy=hip (2 Kings xxv, 8), when, besides the rest of the sa- 
cred vessels (2 Chron. xxxvi, 18), 832 more of the principal 
men who had by that time rallied to Jerusalem were taken 
away (Jer. lii, 29), including especially the refugees (2 Kings 
xxv, 11), and leaving but the commonest agricultural labor- 
ers (2 Kings xxv, 12). 

5. (Barly in B.C. 532.) Final deportation, in Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s 23d year (Jer. lii, 30), when the last 745 private prsons 
(Jer. lii, 30) who had not fled to Egypt (Jer. xliii, 5-7), nor 
been destroyed in the previous massacres (2 Chron. xxxvi, 20), 
were taken away—making 4600 definitely enumerated (Jer, 
Jii, 30), bub in all some 1°,600 male heads of families, with 
their wives, children, and dependents, from Jerusalem and its 
vicinity alone, and a proportionate number from the residue 
of the country of Juce.. 


The Babylonian exile thus began with the Jews 
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partially in B.C. 598, but generally in B.C. 588. It 
ended in the first year of the reign of Cyrus (over 
Babylon), i. e. B.C. 536, and therefore lasted strictly 
51-52 years. The reckoning of Jeremiah, however 
(xxv, 11 sq.; xxix,10; compare 2 Chron. xxxvi, 21; 
Zech. i, 12; vii, 5; Josephus, War, v, 9, 4), which as- 
signs it a length of 70 years, is to be understood as 
computed from Nebuchadnezzar’s invasion of Western 
Asia in B.C. 606, when, as appears from Dan. i, 1 sq., 
some of the members of the royal family of Judah 
were carried into captivity, in fulfilment of Isa, xxxix, 
6,7. (See Offerhaus, Spicilegium, p. 181 sq. ; Schroer, 
Regn. Babyl. p. 286 sq.). This was the more natural 
epoch to the Jews, inasmuch as from that time Nebu- 
chadnezzar became to all intents and purposes the 
liege lord of the Jewish kings, and in the above table 
we see the years of his reign are dated accordingly. 
It is a remarkable coincidence that from the date of 
the destruction of the Temple, B.C. 588 (2 Kings xxv, 
8), to the time of its complete restoration, B.C, 517 
(Ezra vi, 15), is precisely the commensurate (and sa- 
cred) term of 70 years; and this period is sometimes 
employed as an era by the sacred writers (Ezek. xl, 
1). Other very strained conjectures as to this time 
are those of Behm (in Iken and Hase’s Thesaur. theol. 
philol. i, 954 sq.), Bengel (Ordo temporum, p. 196 sq.), 
ete. Idéler deems the desolation of the Temple to be 
exclusively referred to (Handbuch d. Chronol. i, 530). 
Gramberg (Religionsid. ii, 888 sq.) and Hitzig (Jerem. 
p. 230) think the 70 years merely a round number, 
See Seventy Years’ CApTiviry. 

The condition of the Hebrews in the exile was cer- 
tainly, as a general thing, not so severe (Jahn, Archd- 
ologie, 11, i, 209; comp. Leydecker, De var. reip. Hebr. 
statu, p. 299 sq., especially p. 310 sq.; Verbrugge, De 
statu ac condit. Judeorum tempore evil. Babyl., in his 
work De nomin. Hebr. plur. num. [Groning. 1730], p. 
71 sq.) as is usually held. Most of them became set- 
tled (Jer. xxix, 5 sq.), and acquired property, even to 
affluence (Tob. i, 22, 25; ii, 1; vi, 13; viii, 21; ix, 3; 
x, 11; xiv, 15, etc.), and the possession of slaves (Tob. 
viii, 14 sq.; xi,10). Several were taken to court (Dan. 
i, 3 sq., 19), and even promoted to high station (Dan. 
ii, 48 sq.; vi, 2; compare Esth. x, 3), or were honored 
with important trusts (Tob. i, 16); indeed, im one in- 
stance a Jewess actually reached queenly dignities 
(Esth. ii, 17). They also appear to have kept up in 
some sort their national constitution (Ezek. xiv,i; xx, 
1; Susan. v, 28), and to have maintained among them- 
selves an observance of the Mosaic law (Tob. vii, 14; 
Susan. v, 62). According to the Talmud (R. Gedahiah 
in Shalshel. Hakkabd. folio 13; Gemara, Makkoth, i, 1; 
Sanhedr. i, 12 and 21), they were under the general di- 
rection of an aichmalotarch (q. v.), or ‘‘ chief of the ex- 
iles’’ (mab MIN), one of their own nation (Buddei 
Hist. Vet. T. ii, 863). Religious discipline was exer- 
cised among them; but, as they could not lawfully of- 
fer sacrifice outside Jerusalem, their worship necessa- 
rily consisted of prayer (and public reading, out of 
which naturally grew expounding) in stated assem- 
blies (comp. Psa. exxxvii), See SYNAGOGUE. They 
did not lack strong comfort and exhortation : Ezekiel 
(q. v.) lifted in their midst his prophetic voice, and 
Jeremiahs(q. v.) sent them from afar,a monitory epis- 
tle (chap. xxix). Probably many surrendered them~- 
selves to levity and vice (Ezek. xxxiii, 31), and yield- 
ed an ear to false prophets (Jer. xxix, 21; but comp. 
Tob. ii, 14 sq., 22). 

Of the permission to return to Palestine, which Cy- 
rus granted to the entire people (Ezra i, 5; vii, 13), 
Jews alone, in the first instance at least, availed them- 
selyes (Ezra ii; Neh. vii; comp. Josephus, Ant. X1, 5, 
2: ‘* But the whole people of the Israelites remained 
in the same country .. . The ten tribes are beyond 
the Euphrates to this day, unknown and innumerable 
myriads’); for the return mentioned in Ezra ii, 1, is 
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only of such exiles as had been carried away by Neb- 
uchadnezzar, and in the list there following there are 
(besides priests and Leyites) only recited Judahites 
and Benjamites; nor can “ Israel” (ver. 59; compare 
Neh. vii, 61) be there referred to the former kingdom 
socalled. The indications of Jer.1, 4sq., 17,19; Ezek. 
xxxvii, 11 sq., had, moreover, not at that time been 
fulfilled (the date in 1 Chron. v, 26 is uncertain ; Keil, 
On Kings, p. 497, n.). (See Witsius, Aecagudoy, p. 
344. sq. ; Ritter, Erdk. x, 250.) Yet it cannot well be 
doubted that many of the exiles from the northern 
kingdom, who were likewise embraced in the decree 
of Cyrus, and at the time included in his dominions, 
did eventually join their Jewish brethren, if not in 
some of the homeward expeditions named in Scripture 
as haying taken place under Ezra, Zerubbabel, and 
Nehemiah, yet in some smaller, later, or less distin- 
guished companies. This supposition is not only jus- 
tified by the nature of the case, but fortified by the nu- 
merous intimations in the prophets (e. g. Jer. 1, 4, 5, 
17-20, 33-35) coupling the return of both the kingdoms 
(see Meth. Quart. Review, July, 1855, p. 419 sq.), and is 
well-nigh established by the Palestinian occurrence in 
a late age of individuals from the northern tribes (e. g. 
Luke ii, 36; comp. Acts xxvi, 7). What proportion 
thus returned we have no means of determining; it 
was doubtless small, as was indeed that of the exiles 
from the southern tribes compared with the great mass 
who still remained in the land of their captivity, now 
become their home. Community of lot must have 
drawn both branches of the common stock of Israel 
nearer together during the captivity under the same 
heathen government, and it is altogether likely that 
in a few centuries those who permanently remained 
lost all trace of the sectarian distinction that had once 
estranged “‘ Judah and Ephraim.’’ See RestorRATION 
(OF THE JEWS). 

The descendants of those who did not return either 
centred at certain points, especially Babylon (q. v.), 
where they afterwards became celebrated for their 
Jewish schools of Rabbinical literature; or, as was 
chiefly the case, it may be presumed, with the more 
distant and earlier removed ten tribes, wandered still 
farther in numerous Jewish colonies into the Medo- 
Babylonian provinces (Lightfoot, Append. to for. 
Zebr. in Acts, p. 264 sq.), remnants of which have 
survived to a late day (Benj. of Tudela, quoted in Rit- 
ter, Erdk. x, 241 sq.). It is possible even that the 
Samaritans may have owed their mongrel origin to 
some such source (Gesenius, De Pentat. Samar. p. 4), 
as they were transplanted to Palestine before the de- 
portation of the Jews, and yet sufficiently late to have 
allowed a partial amalgamation with the heathen 
whence they came to have taken place, and especially 
as they had only the Pentateuch (Paulus, in Eich- 
horn’s Bidlioth. i, 981). From the provinces of the 
Persian empire the Jewish colonists may readily have 
spread into Arabia, India, and even China. Wild at- 
tempts at their discovery have been abundantly made, 
such as those of Adair (History of the American Indians, 
Lond. 1775), Noah (The Amer. Indians the Descendants 
of the ten Lost Tribes of Israel, N. Y. 1835), and Grant 
(Westorians, or the Lost Tribes, N. Y. 1841).—Winer, i, 
357. See Dispersep Jews. 

a. See CurIsToLocy (vol. ii, p- 281, 
col, 2). 


Existence of God. Sce Gop. 


Exocontians (or Exovconrrans,,’E£ouedy 7100), 
a name given to the strict Arians, because they main- 
tained that Christ was created 2% otk byvrwy, before 
the beginning of things. They were also called Ano- 


means, Aétians. See these titles, and also ARIANS. 
BExode OF THE ISRAELITES rrom Eeyrr to 

CANAAN (usually referred to in Heb, by the phrase 
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Lord did bring the children of Israel out of the land of 
Egypt,” Exod. xii, 51; to which is often emphatical- 
ly added, M742) Y5734 MPI 773, “with a mighty 
hand and an outstretched arm,” Deut. xxvi, 8, to ex- 
press the miraculous interventions of Providence in 
the series of events), the great national epoch of the 
Hebrew people, in fact their ‘‘ independence day,’’ and 
as such constantly referred to in all their subsequent 
history and vaticinations. Several of the Psalms are 
but a poetical rehearsal of its scenes (e. g. Psa. cxiv, 
cxxxvi); it is the burden of Habakkuk’s lofty ode 
(Hab. iii) ; and besides the recapitulation of many of 
its incidents by Moses in Deuteronomy, it constitutes 
the main topic of one of the books of Scripture. The 
following account, with the exception of the date of 
the event, and the identifications of the place of cross- 
ing the Red Sea and of the stations in the desert, is 
chiefly compiled from the articles in Kitto and Smith. 
See Exopus. 


I. Date.—The particular Egyptian monarch under 
whom this great event, the first definite link of the 
Hebrew with other ancient history, occurred, is so dif- 
ferently identified with those of early profane chroni- 
cles, and of the monuments by various Egyptologers, 
that but little reliance, unfortunately, can be placed 
upon any of them, based as they almost entirely are 
upon conjectural adaptations or arbitrary premises. 
The only one of these hypotheses that seems to afford 
any independent evidence of agreement is that lately 
propounded by Osburn (in the Journ. of Sac. Lit. for 
July, 1860), who conceives that the Egyptian king in 
question was Sethos IJ, the grandson of the great Se- 
sostris, but of so odious a character and so inglorious a 
reign that his sarcophagus was demolished and his car- 
touche effaced by the early Egyptians themselves. See 
Puaraou. This king, however, began to reign about 
B.C. 1240, a date entirely too late for the event un- 
der consideration. The historical questions connected 
with this point are noticed under Ecypr. Hales places 
the Exode in B.C. 1648, Usher in B.C. 1491, Bunsen 
in B.C. 1820, and Poole in B.C.1652. A careful colla- 
tion of the Biblical elements of the calculation, the 
only definite and trustworthy data, point to the spring 
of B.C. 1658 as the most probable date of the begin- 
ning of the series of exodic transactions. See CHRro- 
noLocy. As to the account of the Exode given by 
Manetho, it was confessedly a mere popular story, for 
he admitted it was not a part of the Egyptian records, 
but a tale of uncertain authorship (Josephus, c. Apion. 
i, 16). A critical examination shows that it cannot 
claim to be a veritable tradition of the Exode: it is, 
indeed, if based on any such tradition, so distorted that 
it is impossible to be sure that it relates to the king to 
whose reign it is assigned. Yet, upon the supposition 
that the king is really Menptah, son of Rameses II, 
the advocates of the Rabbinical date entirely base their 
adjustment of Hebrew with Egyptian history at this 
period. See MANETHO. 

II. The Outset. —The Exode is a great turning- 
point in Biblical history. With it the patriarchal dis-. 
pensation ends and the law begins, and with it the Is- 
raelites cease to be a family and become a nation. It 
is therefore important to observe how the previous his- 
tory led to this event. The advancement of Joseph, 
and the placing of his kinsmen in what was, to a pas- 
toral people at least, “the best of the land,” yet, as 
far as possible, apart from Egyptian influence, fayor- 
ed the multiplying of the Israelites and the preserva- 
tion of their nationality, The subsequent persecution 
bound them more firmly together, and at the same 
time loosened the hold that Egypt had gained upon 
them. It was thus that the Israelites were ready, 
when Moses declared his mission, to go forth as one 
man from the land of their bondage. See JosErH. 

The intention of Jehovah to deliver the Israelites from 
Egyptian bondage was made known to Moses from the 
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burning bush at Mount Horeb, while he kept the flock 
of Jethro, his father-in-law. Under the divine direc- 
tion, Moses, in conjunction with Aaron, assembled the 
elders of the nation, and acquainted them with the 
gracious design of Heaven. After this they had an 
interview with Pharaoh, and requested permission for 
the people to go, in order to hold a feast unto God in 
the wilderness. The result was not only refusal, but 
the doubling of all the burdens which the Israelites 
had previously had to bear. Moses hereupon, suffer- 
ing reproach from his people, consults Jehovah, who 
assures him that he would compel Pharaoh “to drive 
them out of his land.’”’ ‘‘T will rid you out of their 
bondage, and I will redeem you with a stretched-out 
arm and with great judgments”’ (Exod. ili-vi, 6). Then 
ensue a series of miracles (Exod. vi-xii), commonly 
called the PLAGuES or Eeyrpr (q.v.). At last, over- 
come by the calamities sent upon him, Pharaoh yield- 
ed all that was demanded, saying, ‘‘Rise up, and get 
you forth from among my people, both ye and the 
children of Israel; and go serve the Lord as ye have 
said; also take your flocks and your herds, and be 
gone.’’ Thus driven out, the Israelites, to the num- 
ber of about 600,000 adults, besides children, left the 
land, attended by a mixed multitude, with their flocks 
and herds, even very much cattle (Exod. xii, 31 sq.). 
Being ‘‘thrust out” of the country, they had not time 
to prepare for themselves suitable provisions, and 
therefore they baked unleavened cakes of the dough 
which they brought forth out of Egypt. See Mosgs. 

On the night of the self-same day that terminated 
a period of 430 years, during which they had been in 
Egypt, were they led forth from Rameses or Goshen. 
They are not said to have crossed the River Nile, 
whence we may infer that Goshen lay on the eastern 
side of the river. Their first station was at Succoth 
(Exod. xii, 87). SeeSuccoru. The nearest way into 
the Land of Promise was through the land of the Phi- 
listines. This route would have required them to keep 
on in a north-east direction. It pleased their divine 
conductor, however, not to take this path, lest, being 
opposed by the Philistines, the Israelites should turn 
back at the sight of war into Egypt. If, then, Philis- 
tia was to be avoided, the course would lie nearly di- 
rect east, or south-east. Pursuing this route, ‘‘ the ar- 
mies” come to Etham, their next station, “in the edge 
of the wilderness” (Exod. xiii, 17 sq.). Here they en- 
camped. Dispatch, however, was desirable. They 
journey day and night, not without divine guidance, 
for “the Lord went before them by day in a pillar of 
a cloud, to lead them the way, and by night in a pil- 
lar of fire, to give them light, to go by day and night.” 
This special guidance could not well have been meant 
merely to show the way through the desert, for it can 
hardly be supposed that in so great a multitude no 
persons knew the road over a country lying near to 
that in which they and their ancestors had dwelt, and 
which did not exceed more than some forty miles 
across. The divine guides were doubtless intended 
to conduct the Israelites in that way and to that spot 
where the hand of God would be most signally dis- 
played in their rescue and in the destruction of Pha- 
raoh. See PILLAR. 

The Land of Goshen may be concluded, from the 
Biblical narrative, to have been part of Egypt, but not 
of what was then held to be Egypt proper. It must 
therefore have been an outer eastern province of Low- 
er Egypt. It is enough here to say that it was on the 
eastern side of the Nile, probably in the province of 
Esh-Shurkiyeh. Rameses was the place of rendez- 
yous. But it is evident, from the frequent communi- 
cations of Moses with the Egyptian court on the one 
hand, and with the Israelites on the other, that the 
latter must have been, at the time of starting, congre- 
gated at a point not far from the capital. They could 
only, therefore, have gone by the valley now called 
the wady et-Tumeylat, for every other cultivated or 
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cultivable tract is too far fram the Red Sea. In the 
Roman time, the route to Gaza from Memphis and Heli- 
opolis passed the western end of the wady et-Tumeylat 

as may be seen by the J¢tinerary of Antoninus (Parthey, 
Zur Erdk. d. Alt. Aegyptens, map vi), and the chief mod- 
ern route from Cairo to Syria passes along the wady 
et-Tumeylat and leads to Gaza (Wilkinson, Hand- 
book, new ed. p. 209). Rameses, as we shall see, must 
have lain in this valley, which thus corresponded in 
part at least to Goshen, That it wholly corresponded 
to that region is evident from its being markedly a 
single valley, and from the insufficiency of any small- 
er territory to support the Israelites. See Gosnmn, 
It is not difficult to fix very nearly the length of each 
day’s march of the Israelites. As they had with them 
women, children, and cattle, it cannot be supposed that 
they averaged more than fifteen miles daily ; at the 
same time, it is unlikely that they fell far short of 
this. The three journeys would therefore give a dis- 
tance of about forty-five miles. There seems, howey- 
er, as we shall see, to have been a deflexion from a di- 
rect course, so that we cannot consider the whole dis- 
tance from the starting-point, Rameses, to the shore of 
the Red Sea, as much more than about forty miles in a 
direct line. Measuring from the western shore of the 
Arabian Gulf south-east of the wady et-Tumeylat, a 
distance of forty miles in a direct line places the site 
of Rameses near the ruins called in the present day 
Abu Kesheib, not far from the middle of the valley. 
This is in accordance with the location of Robinson 
and Lepsius. That the Israelites started from a place 
in this position is farther evident from the account of 
the two routes that lay before them: ‘‘ And it came to 
pass, when Pharaoh had let the people go, that God led 
them not [by] the way of the land of the Philistines, 
although that [was] near; for God said, Lest perad- 
venture the people repent when they see war, and they 
return to Egypt; but God let the people turn to the 
way of the wilderness of the Red Sea” (Exod. xiii, 17, 
18). The expression used, 1554, does not necessarily 
imply a change in the direction of the journey, but 
may mean that God did not lead the Israelites into 
Palestine by the nearest route, but took them about 
by the way of the wilderness. Were the meaning 
that the people turned, we should have to suppose 
Rameses to have been beyond the valley to the west, 
and this would probably make the distance to the Red 
Sea too great for the time occupied in traversing it, 
besides overthrowing the reasonable identification of 
the land of Goshen. Rameses is evidently the Ra- 
meses of Exod.i,11. It seems to have been the chief 
town of the land of Goshen, for that region, or possibly 
a part of it, is called the land of Rameses in Gen. xlvii, 
11; comp.4,6. See Ramusgs. 

1, The direct route thence to the Red Sea was along 
the valley of the ancient canal. If, however, they 
rendezvoused near the metropolis, their route would 
be different. From the vicinity of Cairo there runs a 
range of hills eastward to the Red Sea, the western ex- 
tremity of which, not far from Cairo, is named Jebel- 
Mokattem; the eastern extremity is termed Jebel- 
Ataka, which, with its promontory Ras Ataka, runs 
into the Red Sea. Between the two extremes, some~- 
where about the middle of the range, is an opening 
which affords a road for caravans. Two routes offer- 
ed themselves here. Supposing that the actual start- 
ing-point lay nearer Cairo, the Israclites might strike 
in from the north of the range of hills at the opening 
just mentioned, and pursue the ordinary caravan road 
which leads from Cairo to Suez; or they might go 
southward from Mokattem, through the wady et-Tih, 
that is, the Valley of Wandering, through which also a 
road, though less used, runs to Suez. According to 
Niebubr, they took the first; according to ancient tra- 


dition, Father Sicard (Ueber der Weg der Isracliten), 
and others, they took the 


Paulus (Sammi. v, 211 sq-), 
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last. Sicard found traces of the Israelites in the val- 
ley. He held Rameses to be the starting-point, and 
Rameses he placed about six miles from ancient Cairo, 
where Bezatin is now found. Here is a capacious 
sandy plain, on which Sicard thinks the Israelites as- 
sembled on the morning when they began their jour- 
ney. In this vicinity a plain is still found, which the 
Arabs call the Jews’ Cemetery, and where, from an in- 
definite period, the Jews have buried their dead. In 
the Mokattem chain is a hill, a part of which is called 
Mejanat Musa, ‘‘ Moses’s Station.” On another hill in 
the vicinity ruins are found, which the Arabs name 
Merayad Musa, ‘‘ Moses’s Delight.” Thus several 
things seem to carry the mind back to the time of the 
Hebrew legislator. Through the valley which leads 
from Bezatin (the Valley of Wandering) to the Red 
Sea, Sicard travelled in three days. He reckons the 
length to be twenty-six hours, which, if we give two 
miles to each hour (Robinson), would make the dis- 
tance fifty-two miles. This length is also assigned by 
Girard (Descrip. Topograp. de la Vallée del Egarement). 
The valley, running pretty much in a plain surface, 
would afford a convenient passage to the mixed bands 
of Israelites. About eighteen miles from Bezatin you 
meet with Gendelhy, a plain with a fountain. The 
name signifies a military station, and in this Sicard 
finds the Succoth (tents) of Exodus, the first station of 
Moses. The haste with which they left (were driven 
out) would enable them to reach this place at night- 
fall of their first day’s march. Sicard places their 
second station, Etham, in the plain Ramliyeh, eighteen 
miles from Gendelhy, and sixteen from the sea. From 
this plain is a pass four miles in length, so narrow that 
not more than twenty men can go abreast. 
this, which would have caused dangerous delay, the 
order was given them to turn (Exod. xiv, 2). Etham 
is said (Exod. xiii, 20) to be on the edge of the wilder- 
ness. Jablonski says the word means ‘‘ terminus ma- 
ris,” the termination or boundary of the sea. 
the plain where Sicard fixes Etham (not to be confound- 
ed with the Eastern Etham, through which afterwards 
the Israelites travelled three days, Numb. xxxiii, 8), 
is the spot where the waters divide which run to the 
Nile and to the Gulf of Suez, and itham is therefore 
truly terminus maris. 
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To avoid | 


Now, in| 


| ment. 


/not northward. 
| sea, probably after a full day’s journey. 
| (the mouth of the hiding-places) Sicard identifies with _ 


On the other hand, if, as the position of Rameses, | 
and the nature of the ground between that point and | 
the head of the gulf seems to indicate, they pursued | 


the direct route thence down the valley of the bitter 


lakes, we may locate Succoth not far from the ruins | 


of Serapeum, and Etham at a point about half way be- 
tween that spot and the head of the gulf; for we may 
suppose that the encumbered multitude made but lit- 
tle progress the first day, whereas on the third their 
march may have been quickened by apprehensions of 
the approaching Egyptians in pursuit. See Eran. 
2. At the end of the second day’s march, for each 
camping-place seems to mark the close of a day’s jour- 
ney, the route appears to haye been altered from the 
natural thoroughfare around the head of the gulf. 


The first passage relating to the journey, after the) 


mention of the encamping at Etham, is this, stating a 
command given to Moses: ‘Speak unto the children 
of Isracl that they turn [or ‘return”] and encamp [or 
‘that they encamp again,’ 52) 4235] before Pi- 
hahiroth, between Migdol and the sea, over against 
Baal-zephon” (Exod. xiv, 2). This explanation is 
added: ‘And Pharaoh will say of the children of Is- 
racl, They [are] entangled in the land, the wilderness 
hath shut them in” (ver, 3). The rendering of the A. 
Y., That they turn and encamp,” seems to us the 
most probable of those we have given: “return” is 
the closer translation, but appears to be difficult to 
reconcile with the nartative of the route ; for the more 
likely inference is that the direction was changed, not 
that the people returned; the third rendering doés not 
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appear probable, as it does not explain the entangle- 
It is most likely that they at once turned, al- 
though they may have done so later in the march. 
The direction cannot be doubted, for they would have 
been entangled (ver. 5) only by turning southward, 
They encamped for the night by the 
Pi-hahiroth 


Tuarek (small caves), which is the name still given to 
three or four salt springs of the plain Baideah, on the 
south side of Mount Attaka, which last Sicard iden- 


|tifies with Baal-zephon, and which is the northern 
| boundary of the plain Baideah, while Kulalah (Mig- 
| dol) is its southern limit. 
| transpose these names, assigning Migdol to Jebel Atta- 
| ka, and Baal-zephon to Jebel Deraj or Kulalah, while 


But we would prefer to 


Wady Tuwarik will remain for Pi-hahiroth. (See each 
in its order.) The pass which leads to Suez, between 
Attaka and the sea, is very narrow, and could easily be 
stopped by the Egyptians. In this plain of Baideah 
Pharaoh had the Israelites hemmed in on all sides. 
This, then, according to all appearance, is the spot 
where the passage through the sea was effected. Such 
is the judgment of Sicard and of Raumer (Der Zug der 
Israeliten, Leipzig, 1837; for a description of the Valley 
of Wandering, see also Ritter, Erdkunde, i, 858). It 
cannot be denied that this route satisfies all the con- 
ditions of the case. Equally does the spot correspond 
with the miraculous narrative furnished by holy writ. 
A different route is laid down by Niebuhr (Arab. p. 
407). Other writers, who, like him, endeavor to ex- 
plain the facts without the aid of miracle, imitate his 
example. (See below.) 

It is no small corroboration of the view now given 


| from Sicard and Raumer that in substance it has the 
| support of Josephus, of whose account we shall, from 


its importance, give an abridgment. ‘The Hebrews, 
he says, took their journey by Latopolis, where Baby- 
lon was built afterwards when Cambyses laid Egypt 
waste. As they went in haste, on the third day they 
came to a place called Baal-zephon, on the Red Sea. 
Moses led them this way in order that the Egyptians 
might be punished should they venture in pursuit, and 
also because the Hebrews had a quarrel with the Phil- 
istines. When the Egyptians had overtaken the He- 
brews they prepared to fight them, and by their multi- 
tude drove them into a narrow place; for the number 
that went in pursuit was 600 chariots, 50,000 horse- 
men, and 200,000 infantry, all armed. They also 
seized the passages, shutting the Hebrews up between 
inaccessible precipices and the sea; for there was on 
each side a ridge of mountains that terminated at the 
sea, which were impassable, and obstructed their flight. 
Moses, however, prayed to God, and smote the sea with 


| his rod, when the waters parted, and gave the Israel- 


ites free passage. The Egyptians at first supposed 
them distracted ; but when they saw the Israelites pro- 
ceed in safety, they followed. As soon as the entire 
Egyptian army was in the channel, the sea closed, and 
the pursuers perished amid torrents of rain and the 
most terrific thunder and lightning (Ant. ii, 15). 

III. Passage of the Red Sca.—This was the crisis of 
the Exode. It was the miracle by which the Israel- 
ites left Egypt and were delivered from the oppressor. 
All the particulars relating to this event, and especial- 
ly those which show its miraculous character, require 
careful examination. 

1. It is usual to suppose that the most northern place 
at which the Red Sea could have been crossed is the 
present head of the Gulf of Suez. This supposition de- 
pends upon the idea that in the time of Moses the gulf 
did not extend farther to the northward than at pres- 
ent. An examination of the country north of Suez 
has convinced some geographers, however, that the 
sea has receded many miles, and that this change has 
taken place within the historical period, possibly in ful- 
filment of the prophecy of Isaiah (xi, 15; xix, 5; comp. 
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Zech. x, 11). The old bed is thought by them to be 
indicated by the Birket et-Timsah, or ‘‘Lake of the 
Crocodile,” and the more southern bitter lakes, the 
northernmost part of the former corresponding to the 
ancient head of the gulf. In previous centuries it is 
not supposed that the gulf extended farther north, but 
that it was deeper in its northernmost part. We are 
inclined to believe, however, that such a change, if it 
ever took place, cannot materially affect the question 
of the place of the Israelites’ passage. 


From Pi-hahiroth the Israelites crossed the sea. 
The only points bearing on geography in the account 
of this event are that the sea was divided by an east 
wind, whence we may reasonably infer that it was 
crossed from west to east, and that the whole Egyptian 
army perished, which shows that it must have been 
some miles broad. Pharaoh took at least six hundred 
chariots, which, three abreast, would have occupied 
about half a mile, and the rest of the army cannot be 
supposed to have taken up less than several times that 
space. Even ifin a broad formation some miles would 
have been required. It is more difficult to calculate 
the space taken up by the Israelitish multitude, but 
probably it was even greater. On the whole, we may 
reasonably suppose about twelve miles as the smallest 
breadth of the sea. 


2. A careful examination of the narrative of the 
passage of the Red Sea is necessary to a right under- 
standing of the event. When the Israelites had de- 
parted, Pharaoh repented that he had let them go. 
News is carried to the monarch which leads him to see 
that the reason assigned (namely, a sacrifice in the 
wilderness) is but a pretext; that the Israelites had 
really fled from his yoke ; and also that, through some 
(to him) unaccountable error, they had gone towards 
the south-east, had reached the sea, and were hemmed 
in on all sides. He summons his troops and sets out 
in pursuit—‘‘all the horses and chariots of Pharaoh, 
and his horsemen and his army;’’ and he ‘‘ overtook 
them encamping by the sea, beside Pi-hahiroth, before 
Baal-zephon”’ (Exod. xiv, 9). It might be conjec- 
tured, from one part of the narrative (ver. 1-4), that 
he determined to pursue them when he knew that they 
had encamped before Pi-hahiroth, did not what follows 
this imply that he set out soon after they had gone, 
and also indicate that the place in question refers to 
the pursuit through the sea, not to that from the city 
whence he started (ver. 5-10). This city was most 
probably Zoan, and could scarcely have been much 
nearer to Pi-hahiroth, and the distance is therefore too 
great to have been twice traversed, first by those who 
told Pharaoh, then by Pharaoh’s army, within a few 
hours. The strength of Pharaoh’s army is not far- 
ther specified than by the statement that ‘‘he took six 
hundred chosen chariots, and [or ‘even’ all the chari- 
ots of Egypt, and captains over every one of them” 
(ver.7). The war-chariots of the Egyptians held each 
but two men, an archer and a charioteer. The former 
must be intended by the word pube, rendered in the 
A.V.‘‘captains.” Throughout the narrative the char- 
jots and horsemen of Pharaoh are mentioned, and “‘the 
horse and his rider” (xv, 21) are spoken of in Miriam's 
song, but we can scarcely infer hence that there was 
in Pharaoh’s army a body of horsemen as well as of 
men in chariots, as in ancient Egyptian the chariot- 
force is always called HTAR or HETRA, “‘the horse,” 
and these expressions may therefore be respectively 
pleonastic and poetical. There is no evidence in the 


records of the ancient Egyptians that they used caval-| 


ry, and, therefore, had the Biblical narrative express- 
ly mentioned a force of this kind, it might have been 
thought conclusive of the theory that the Pharaoh of the 
Exode was a shepherd-king. With this army, which, 
even if a sinall one, was mighty in comparison with 
the Israelitish multitude, encumbered with women, 


children, and cattle, Pharaoh overtook the people ‘‘ en- | ly.”” 
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camping Re... sea” (ver. 9). When the Israelites saw 


the oppressor’s army they were terrified, and murmured 
against Moses. ‘‘ Because [there were] no graves in 
Egypt, hast thou taken us away to die in the wilder- 
ness?”’ (ver.11.) Along the bare mountains that skirt 
the valley of Upper Egypt are abundant sepulchral 
grottoes, of which the entrances are conspicuously seen 
from the river and the fields it waters: in the sandy 
slopes at the foot of the mountains are pits without 
number and many built tombs, all of ancient times. 
No doubt the plain of Lower Egypt, to which Mem- 
phis, with part of its far-extending necropolis, belong- 
ed politically, though not geographically, was through- 
out as well provided with places of sepulture. ‘The Is- 
raelites recalled these cities of the dead, and looked 
with Egyptian horror at the prospect that their car- 
casses should be left on the face of the wilderness. 
Better, they said, to have continued to serve the Egyp- 
tians than thus to perish (ver. 12). Then Moses en- 
couraged them, bidding them see how God would save 
them, and telling them that they should behold their 
enemies no more. There are few cases in the Bible in 
which those for whom a miracle is wrought are com- 
manded merely to stand by and see it. Generally the 
divine support is promised to those who use their ut- 
most exertions. It seems from the narrative that 
Moses did not know at this time how the people would 
be saved, and spoke only from a heart full of faith, for 
we read, ‘And the Lord said unto Moses, Wherefore 
criest thou unto me? Speak unto the children of Israel 
that they go forward; but lift thou up thy rod, and 
stretch out thine hand over the sea, and divide it; and 
the children of Israel shall go on dry [ground] through 
the midst of the sea” (ver. 15, 16). That night the 
two armies, the fugitives and the pursuers, were en- 
camped near together. Here a very extraordinary 
event takes place: ‘The angel of God, which went 
before the camp of Israel, removed and went behind 
them; and the pillar of the cloud went from before 
their face and stood behind them; and it came between 
the camp of the Egyptians and the camp of Israel; and 


| it was a cloud and darkness to them, but it gave light 


by night to these; so that the one came not near the 
other all the night” (ver. 19, 20). The monuments of 
Egypt portray an encampment of an army of Rameses 
Il during a campaiga in Syria; it is well-planned and 
carefully guarded: the rude modern Arab encamp- 
ments bring before us that of Israel on this memorable 
night. Perhaps in the camp of Israel the sounds of 
the hostile camp might be heard on the one hand, and 
on the other the roaring of the sea, But the pillar 
was a barrier and a sign of deliverance. The time 
had now come for the great decisive miracle of the 
Exode. ‘And Moses stretched out his hand over 
the sea: and the Lord caused the sea to go [back] by 
a strong east wind all that night, and made the sea dry 
[land], and the waters were divided. And the chil- 
dren of Israel went through the midst of the sea upon 
the dry [ground]; and the waters [were | a wall unto 
them on their right hand and on their left’’ (ver. 21, 
22; comp.29). The narrative distinctly states that a 
path was made through the sea, and that the waters 
were a wall on either hand. The term ‘‘ wall” does 
not appear to oblige us to suppose, as many haye done, 
that the sea stood up like a cliff on either side, but 
should rather be considered to mean a harrier; as the 
former idea implies a seemingly needless addition to 
the miracle, while the latter seems to be not discordant 
with the language of the narrative. It was during the 
night that the Israelites crossed, and the Egyptians 
followed. In the morning watch, the last third or 


| fourth of the night, or the period before sunrise, Pha- 


raoh’s army was in full pursuit in the divided sea (ver. 
23-25). Delays are now occasioned to the Egyptians; 
their chariot-wheels are supernaturally taken off, so 
that “in the morning-watch they drave them heavi- 
The Egyptians are troubled; they urge each 
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other to fly from the face of Israel. Th as Moses 
commanded again to stretch out his hand, and the sea 
returned to its strength and overwhelmed the Egyp- 
tians, of whom not one remained alive (ver. 26-28). 
The statement is so explicit that there could be no rea- 
sonable doubt that Pharaoh himself, the great offend- 
er, was at last made an example, and perished with 
his army, did it not seem to be distinctly stated in Psa. 
exxxvi that he was included in the same destruction 
(ver. 15). The sea cast up the dead Egyptians, whose 
bodies the Israelites saw upon the shore. From the 
song of triumph which Moses sang upon this occasion 
we learn some other particulars, as that “‘the depths 
covered Pharaoh’s host, they sank to the bottom as a 
stone ;” language which, whatever deduction may be 
made for its poetic character, implies that the miracle 
took place in deep water (Exod. xv; comp. Psa. cvi, 
9sq.). In a later passage some particulars are men- 
tioned which are not distinctly stated in the narrative 
in Exodus. The place is indeed a poetical one, but its 
meaning is clear, and we learn from it that at the time 
of the passage of the sea there was a storm of rain, with 
thunder and lightning, perhaps accompanied by an 
earthquake (Psa. xxvii, 15-20). To this Paul may 
allude where he says that the fathers ‘‘ were all bap- 
tized unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea’’ (1 Cor. 
x, 2); for the idea of baptism seems to involve either 


immersion or sprinkling, and the latter could have | 
here occurred: the reference is evidently to the pillar | 


of the cloud: it would, however, be impious to attempt 
an explanation of what is manifestly miraculous. 
These additional particulars may illustrate the troub- 
ling of the Egyptians, for their chariots may have been 
thus overthrown. 

Here, at the end of their long oppression, delivered 
finally from the Egyptians, the Israelites glorified 
God, In what words they sang his praise we know 
from the Song of Moses, which, in its vigorous brevity, 
represents the events of that memorable night, scarcely 
of less moment than the night of the Passover (Exod. 
xv, 1-18; ver.19 is probably a kind of comment, not 
part of the song). Moses seems to have sung this 
song with the men, Miriam with the women also sing- 
ing and dancing, or perhaps there were two choruses 
(ver. 20, 21). Such a picture does not recur in the his- 
tory of the nation. Neither the triumphal song of 
Deborah, nor the rejoicing when the Temple was re- 
covered from the Syrians, celebrated so great a deliy- 
erance, or was joined in by the whole people. In 
leaving Goshen, Israel became a nation; after cross- 
ing the sea, it was free. There is evidently great sig- 


nificance, as we have suggested, in Paul’s use of this | 


miracle as a type of baptism; for, to make the analogy 
complete, it must have been the beginning of a new 
period of the life of the Israelites, 

3. The importance of this event in Biblical history 
is shown by the manner in which it is spoken of in the 
books of the O. T. written in later times. In them it 
is the chief fact of Jewish history. Not the call of 
Abraham, not the rule of Joseph, not the first Pass- 
over, not the conquest of Canaan, are referred to in 
such a manner as this great deliverance. In the 
Psalms it is related as foremost among the deeds that 
God had wrought for his people. .'The prophet Isaiah 
recalls it as the great manifestation of God’s interfer- 
ence for Israel, and an encouragement for the descend- 
ants of those who witnessed that great sight. There 
are events so striking that they are remembered in the 
life of a nation, and that, like great heights, increasing 
distance only gives them more majesty. So no doubt 
was this remembered long after those were dead who 
saw the sea return to its strength and the warriors of 
Pharaoh dead upon the shore, 

It may be inquired how it is that there seems to 
haye been no record or tradition of this miracle among 
the Egyptians. This question inyolves that of the 
time in Egyptian history to which this event should 
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be assigned. The date of the Exode, according to 
different chronologers, varies more than three hundred 
years ; the dates of the Egyptian dynasties ruling dur- 
ing this peried of three hundred years vary fully one 
hundred. The period to which the Exode may be 
assigned therefore virtually corresponds to four hun- 
dred years of Egyptian history. If the lowest date of 
the beginning of the 18th dynasty be taken, and the 
highest date of the Exode, both which we consider 
the most probable of those that have been conjec- 
tured in the two cases, the Israelites must have left 
Egypt in a period of which monuments or other rec- 
ords are almost wholly wanting. Ofthe 18th and sub- 
sequent dynasties we have as yet no continuous his- 
tory, and rarely records of eyents which occurred in a 
succession of years. We know much of many reigns, 
and of some we can be almost sure that they could not 
correspond to that of the Pharaoh of the Exode. We 
can in no case expect a distinct Egyptian monumental 
record of so great a calamity, for the monuments only 
record success; but it might be related in a papyrus. 
There would doubtless have long remained a popular 
tradition of the Exode; but if the king who perished 
was one of the shepherd strangers, this tradition would 
probably have been local, and perhaps indistinct. Jo- 
sephus, indeed, gives us some extracts from the last 
work of Manetho, who appears, if we may trust the 
criticisms of the Jewish historian (contra Apionem, § 
14, 26), to haye greatly garbled the account in favor 
of the Egyptians. See Hyxksos. 

Endeavors have been made to explain away the 
miraculous character of the passage of the Red Sea. 
It has been argued that Moses might have carried the 
Israelites over by a ford, and that an unusual tide 
might have overwhelmed the Egyptians. But no real 
diminution of the wonder is thus effected. How was 
it that the sea admitted the passing of the Israelites, 
and drowned Pharaoh and his army? How was it 
that it was shallow at the right time, and deep at the 
right time? Some writers (Wolfenb. Fragm. p. 64 
sq.) have at once declared the whole fabulous, a course 
which appears to have been taken as early as the time 
of Josephus (Ant. ii, 16,5). Others, who do not deny 
miracles as such, yet with no small inconsistency seek 
to reduce this particular miracle to the smallest di- 
Writers who see in the deliverance of the 
Hebrews the hand of God and the fulfilment of the di- 
vine purposes, follow the account in Scripture implicit- 
ly, placing the passage at Ras Attaka, at the termina- 
tion of the Valley of Wandering; others, who go on 
rationalistic principles, find the sea here too wide and 
deep for their purpose, and endeayor to fix the passage 
a little to the south or the north of Suez. The most 
recent advocate of the passage at or near Suez is the 
learned Dr. Robinson (Biblical Researches in Palestine). 
The route taken by Moses was, according to Robinson, 
from Rameses to the head of the Arabian Gulf, through 
Succoth to Etham. The last place he fixes on the edge 
of the desert, on the eastern side of the line of the gulf. 
Instead of passing down the eastern side, at the top of 
which they were, the Israelites thence marched down 
the western side of the arm of the gulf, stopping in the 
vicinity of Suez, where the passage was effected. This 
view of the miracle, however, entirely fails to satisfy 
the Scripture account, and has been amply refuted by 
Dr. Olin (Travels in the East, N. Y.1843) and others, 
(See the account of Mr. Blumhardt’s visit, Oct. 1836, in 
the Church Missionary Record, Jan. 1836 ; Kitto’s Scrip- 
ture Lands, p. 58; Daily Bible Illustrat. ii, 95.) Some 
have supposed the Red Sea anciently extended farther 
north, and have sought to identify the localities of the 
passage on that theory (see Sharpe in Bartlett’s Forty 
Days in the Desert, p. 23 sq.); but this is quite im- 
probable and without evidence. Another explanation 
(Dr. Durbin, Observations in the East, i, 254) makes the 
Israelites to have turned from the vicinity of the bit- 
ter lakes to the western side of the head of Suez, and 
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so to have followed the shore to the plain of Baideah 
at the mouth of wady Tuwarik, and there crossed 3 but 
if (as some travellers affirm) there is room for such a 
passage along the shore by Ras Attaka, the Israelites 
might have escaped by the same route by simply re- 
treating, or, if that had been prevented by the Egyp- 
tians following along the same path behind them, they 
might still have fled up the wady Tih, and thence 
around Jebel Attaka and the head of the sea. A still 
later view (Captain Moresby, in Aiton’s Lands of the 
Messiah, p.107) places the scene of the passage still 
farther south, at the mouth of the next valley opening 


. on the Red Sea near Ras Abu Deraj; but it would be 


difficult to show how the Israelites could have reached 
this spot from their former position in the edge of the 
wilderness, and it would also bring them out too far 
south on the other side of the Red Sea. Indeed, the 
mountains approach so steeply the shore all along at 
these points, that they could only have arrived at the 
valley or plain of Baideah, where we have supposed 
the passage to have been made, by turning sharply 
at Etham around the western base of Mount Attaka, 
and so partly back into the wady et-Tih, through 
which they were immediately pursued by the Egyp- 
tians. The latter thus hemmed them in completely, 
and drove them forward to the extreme edge of the 
shore projecting in front of Mount Attaka, around 
which they were unable to escape. Here it was that 
Providence opened to them a miraculous path through 
the deep waters to the opposite point (at the mouth of 
wady Beyaneh), near which are situated the wells of 
Moses, which doubtless derived their name from the 
first encampment of the Hebrews after their rescue. 
See Rep Sza. 

IV. The Route from the Red Sea to Sinat.—When 
safe on the eastern shore, the Israelites, had they 
taken the shortest route into Palestine, would have 
struck at once across the desert in a south-easterly di- 
rection to el-Arish or Gaza. But this route would 
have brought them into direct collision with the Phil- 
istines, with whom they were as yet quite unable to 
cope. Or they might have traversed the desert of 
Paran, following the pilgrim read of the present day 
to Elath, and, turning to the north, have made for 
Palestine. In order to accomplish this, however, hos- 
tile hordes and nations would have to be encountered, 
whose superior skill and experience in war might have 
proved fatal to the newly-liberated tribes of Israel. 
Wisely, therefore, did their leader take a course which 
necessitated the lapse of time, and gave promise of af- 
fording intellectual and moral discipline of the highest 
value. He resolved to lead his flock to Sinai, in order 
that they might see the wonders there to be exhibited, 
and hear the lessons there to be given. At Sinai, and 
on the journey thither, might the great leader hope 
that the moral brand which slavery had imprinted on 
his people would be effaced, and that they would ac- 
quire that self-respect, that regard to God’s will, that 
capacity of self-guidance which alone could make lib- 
erty a blessing to the nation, and enable Moses to real- 
ize on their behalf the great and benign intentions 
which God had led him to form. There were, howev- 
er, two ways by which he might reach Sinai. By fol- 
lowing a south-easterly direction, and proceeding across 
the desert et-Tih, he would have reached at once the 
heart of the Sinaitic region. This was the shorter and 
the more expeditious road. The other route lay along 
the shore of the Red Sea, which must be pursued till 
an opening gave the means of turning suddenly to the 
east, and ascending at once into the lofty district. The 
Jatter was preferable for the reason before assigned, 
namely, the additional opportunities which it offered 
for the education of the undisciplined tribes of recent- 
ly emancipated slaves. 

Moses did not begin his arduous journey till, with a 
piety and a warmth of gratitude which well befitted 
the signal deliverance that his people had just been 
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favored with, he celebrated the power, majesty, and 
goodness of God in a triumphal ode, full of the most 
appropriate, striking, and splendid images; in which 
commemorative festivity he was assisted by ‘‘ Miriam 
the prophetess, the sister of Aaron,” and her associated 
female band, with poetry, music, and dancing. The 
nature of these festivities gives us full reason to con- 
clude that, if the people at large were still slaves in in- 
tellect and morals, there were not wanting individuals 
in the camp who were eminently skilled in the best re- 
finements of the age. The spot where these rejoicings 
were held could not have been far from that which 
still bears the name of Aydin Misa, ‘the fountains of 
Moses,” the situation of which is even now marked by 
a few palm-trees. This was a suitable place for the 
encampment, because well supplied with water. Here 
Robinson counted seven fountains, near which he saw 
a patch of barley and a few cabbage-plants. 

1. In tracing the track pursued by the host, we 
should bear in mind the limitation that a variety of 
converging or parallel routes must often have been 
required to allow of the passage of so great a number 
(Robinson, fesearches, i, 106). Assuming the passage 
of the Red Sea to have been effected at the spot indi- 
cated above, they would march from their point of land- 
ing a little tothe E.of S. Here they were in the wil- 
derness of Shur, and in it “they went three days and 
found no water.”’ The Israelites seem to have proceed- 
ed along the coast, probably following the route usually 
pursued by modern travellers, being at a short distance 
from the shore and parallel with it. The district is hilly 
and sandy, with a few water-courses running into the 

Red Sea, which, failing rain, aredry. ‘‘ These wadys,”’ 
says Robinson, ‘‘are mere depressions in the desert, 
with only a few scattered herbs and shrubs, now with- 
ered and parched with drought.’’ See Suur. 

At the end of three days the Israelites reached the 
fountain Marah, but the waters were bitter, and could 
not be drunk. The stock which they had brought 
with them being now exhausted, they began to utter 
murmurings on finding themselves disappointed at 
Marah. Moses appealed to God, who directed him to 
a tree, which, being thrown into the waters, sweeten- 
edthem. The people were satisfied and admonished. 
The present ’ Ain el-Hawdra has been thought by most 
travellers since Burckhardt’s time to be Marah. The 
basin is six or eight feet in diameter, and the water 
Robinson found about two feet deep. Its taste is un- 
pleasant, saltish, and somewhat bitter. The Arabs 
pronounce it bitter, and consider it as the worst water 
in all these regions, Near the spring are numerous 
bushes of the shrub ghurkud—a low, bushy, thorny 
shrub, producing a small fruit, which ripens in June, 
not unlike the blackberry, very juicy, and slightly 
acidulous. It delights in a saline soil, and is found 
growing near the brackish fountains in and around 
Palestine, affording a grateful refreshment to travel- 
lers. By means of the berries, or, if they were not 
ripe, the leaves of this plant, the bitterness may have 
been removed from the waters of Marah, Not im- 
probably the miracle in the case lay in this, that Je- 
hovah directed Moses to use the tree (bush) itself, in- 
stead of what was usual, the berries, as from the time 
of year, shortly after Easter, they could hardly have 
been ripe. Between Ain Howarah and Aytn Misa 
the plain is alternately gravelly, stony, and sandy, 
while under the range of Jebel Wardan (a branch of 
et-Tih) chalk and flints are found. There is no water 
on the direct line of route (Robinson, i, 127-144). 
Hawiara stands in the lime and gypsum region which 
lines the eastern shore of the Gulf of Suez at its north- 
ern extremity. Seetzen (Reisen, iii, 117) describes the 
water as salt, with purgative qualities; but adds that 
his Bedouins and their camels drank of it. He argues, 
from its inconsiderable size, that it could not be the 
Marah of Moses. This, however, seems an inconclu 
sive reason. It would not be too near the point of 
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landing assumed, as above, as Dr. Stewart argues (p. 
55), when we consider the encumbrances which would 
delay the host, and, especially while they were new 
to the desert, prevent rapid marches. But the whole 
region appears to abound in brackish or bitter springs 
(Seetzen, ib. iii, 117, ete.; Anmerk. p. 430). For in- 
stance, about 1% hours nearer Suez than the wady 
Ghirimdel (which Lepsius took for Marah, but which 
Niebuhr and Robinson regard as more probably Elim), 
Seetzen (7b. iii, 113, 114) found a wady Tal, with a salt 
spring and a salt crust on the surface of its bed, the 
same, he thinks, as the spot where Niebuhr speaks of 
finding rock-salt. This corresponds in general prox- 
imity with Marah. The neighboring region is de- 
scribed as a low plain girt with limestone hills, or 
more rarely chalk. On this first section of their desert 
march, Dr. Stanley (Sinai and Palest. p. 37) remarks, 
“There can be no dispute as to the general track of 
the Israelites after the passage (of the Red Sea). If 
they were to enter the mountains at all, they must 
continue in the route of all travellers, between the sea 
and the table-land of the Tih, till they entered the low 
hills of Ghiirimdel.” He adds in a note, ‘‘ Dr. Graul, 
however, was told . . . of a spring near Tih el-Amara, 
right (i. e. south) of Hawara, so bitter that neither 
men nor camels could drink of it. From hence the 
road goes straight to wady Ghurindel.” Seetzen also 
inclines to view favorably the identification of el- 
Amira with Marah. He gives it the title of a ‘‘ wady,” 
and precisely on this ground rejects the pretensions 
of el-Hawara as being no “‘ wady,’’ but only a brook; 
whereas, from the statement ‘they encamped” at Ma- 
rah, Marah must, he argues, have been a wady. See 
Marau. 

2. The next station mentioned in Scripture is Elim, 
where were twelve wells of water, and threescore and 
ten palm-trees. As is customary with travellers in 
these regions, ‘they encamped there by the waters”’ 
(ixod. xvi,1), The indications given in the Bible 
are not numerous nor very distinct. Neither time 
nor distance is accurately laid down. Hence we can 
expect only general accuracy in our maps, and but 
partial success in fixing localities. Elim, however, is 
generally admitted to be wady Ghiirundel, lying about 
half a day’s journey south-east from Marah. The way 
from Egypt to Sinai lies through this valley, and, on 
account of its water and verdure, it is a chief carayan 
station at the present day, It seems certain, at all 
events, that wady Ghtrtndel—whether it be Marah, 
as Lepsius and (although doubtfully) Seetzen thought, 
or Elim, as Niebuhr, Robinson, and Kruse—must have 
been on the line of march, and almost equally certain 
that it furnished a camping station. In this wady 
Seetzen found more trees, shrubs, and bushes than he 
anywhere else saw in his journey from Sinai to Suez. 
He particularizes several date-palms and many tama- 
risks, and notes that the largest quantity of the vege- 
table manna, now to be found anywhere in the Penin- 
sula, is gathered here (iii, 116) from the leaves of the 
last-named tree, which here grows ‘‘with gnarled 
boughs and hoary head; the wild acacia, tangled by 
its desert growth into a thicket, also shoots out its 
gray foliage and white blossoms over the desert’ 
(Stanley, Sinai and Palest. p. 68). ‘The scenery” in 
this region becomes ‘‘a succession of water-courses” 
(#b.); and the wady Taiyibeh, connected with Ghtrtn- 
del by Useit, is so named from the goodly water and 
vegetation which it contains. These three wadys en- 
compass on three sides the Jebel Hummim; the sea, 
which it precipitously overhangs, being on the fourth. 
They are the principal ones of those which the Israel- 
ites, going from north-west to south-east along the 
coast, would come upon in the following order—wady 
Ghurindel, wady Useit, wady Thal, and wady Shubei- 
keh, the last being in its lower part called also wady 
Taiyibeh, or having a junction with one of that name. 

+ Between Useit and Taiyibeh, the coast-range of these 
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hills rises into the Jebel Hammam, “lofty and precip- 
itous, extending in several peaks along the shore, ap- 


parently of chalky limestone, mostly covered with - 


flints . . . its precipices . . . cut off all passage along- 
shore from the hot springs (lying a little west of south 
from the mouth of wady Useit, along the coast) to the 
mouth of wady Taiyibeh’”’ (Robinson, i, 150; compare 
Stanley, Sin. and Palest. p. 35). Hence, between the 
courses of these wadys the track of the Israelites must 
have been inland. Stanley says ‘‘Elim must be Ghit- 
rundel, Useit, or Taiyibeh (p. 37); elsewhere (p. 68) that 
‘‘one of two valleys, or perhaps both, must be Elim ;” 
these appear from the sequel to be Ghurtndel and 
Useit, “fringed with trees and shrubs, the first vege- 
tation he had met with in the desert ;’’ among these 
are ‘‘ wild palms,’’ not stately trees, but dwarf or say- 
age, ‘“‘tamarisks,” and the ‘wild acacia.” To judge 
from the configuration as given in the maps, there 
seems to be no reason why all three should not have 
combined to form Elim, or, at any rate, as Stanley sug- 
gests, two of them. Only, from Num. xxxiii, 9, 10, as 
Elim appears not to have been on the sea, we must 
suppose that the encampment, if it extended into three 
wadys, stopped short of their seaward extremities. 
The Israelitish host would scarcely find in all three 
more than adequate ground for their encampment. 
Beyond (i. e. to the south-east of Ghurundel), the 
ridges and spurs of limestone mountain push down to 
the sea, across the path along the plain (Robinson, i, 
101, and fap). This portion of the question may be 
summed up by presenting, in a tabular form, the views 
of some leading travellers or annotators on the site of 
Elim: 


Wady Wady Some warm springs 

Ghirindel. Useit. north of Tr, which 

- feed the rich date 

Niebuhr, One or Laborde plantations of the 
Robinson, both, ““possibly.* convent there, 
Kruse. Stanley. Seetzen. 

[By Lepsius 

identified 


with Marah.] 


Dr. Kruse (Anmerk. p. 418) singularly takes the 
words of Exod. xv, 27, ‘‘they encamped there (in 
Elim) by the waters,” as meaning ‘‘by the sea;’’? where- 
as, from Num, xxxiii, 9, 10, it appears they did not 
reach the sea till a stage farther, although their dis- 
tance from it previously had been but small. See 
Euim, 

3. From Elim the Israelites marched, encamping on 
the shore of the Red Sea, for which purpose they must 
have kept the high ground for some time, since the 
precipices of Jebel Himmam—a lofty and precipitous 
mountain of chalky limestone—run down to the brink 
of the sea. They therefore went on the land side of 
this mountain to the head of wady Taiyibeh, which 
passes down south-west through the mountains to the 
shore. On the plain of Ras Zetima, at the mouth of 
this valley, was probably (Stanley, p. 37) the encamp- 
ment “ by the Red Sea’ (Num. xxxiii, 10). 

4, According to Num. xxxii, 11, the Israelites re- 
moved from the Red Sea, and encamped next in the 
wilderness of Sin; an appellation no doubt represent- 
ing some natural feature, and none more probably 
than the alluvial plain, which, lying at the edge of the 
sea, about the spot we now regard them as having 
reached, begins to assume a significant appearance, 
The modern name for this is el-Kaa, identified by 
Seetzen with this wilderness (iii, pt. iii, 412). Stanley 
calls el-Kaa, at its initial point, “the plain of M/dirk- 
huh,” and thinks it is probably this wilderness (p. 37). 
Robinson likewise identifies it with ‘‘the great plain, 
which, beginning near el-Murkhah, extends with 
greater or less breadth almost to the extremity of the 
peninsula, In its broadest part it is called el-Ka-a” (i, 
106). Thus they kept along the shore, and did not yet 
ascend any of the fruitful valleys which run up to- 
wards the centre of the district. The account in Exod. 
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xvi knows nothing of the foregoing encampment by 
the sea, but brings the host at once into ‘the wilder- 
ness of Sin;’’ but we must bear in mind the general 
purpose there of recording not the people’s history so 
much as God’s dealings with them, and the former 
rather as illustrative of the latter, and subordinate to 
it. The evident design, however, in Num. xxxiii be- 
ing to place on record their itinerary, this latter is to 
be esteemed as the locus classicus on any topographical 
questions as compared with others having a less spe- 
cial relation to the track. Indeed, we may regard the 
encampment by the Red Sea as being essentially in the 
wilderness of Shur itself. See Sry (Desert or). 

The Israelites arrived in the wilderness of Sin on 
the fifteenth day of the second month after their de- 
parture out of the land of Egypt (xod. xxi, 1), aud 
being now wearied of their journey and tired of their 
scanty fare, they began again to murmur. Indeed, it 
is not easy to see how the most ordinary and niggard- 
ly food could have been supplied to them, constituting 
as they did nearly two millions of persons, in such a 
country as that into which they had come. It is true 
that some provision might have been made by indi- 
viduals ere the march from Suez began. It is also 
probable that the accounts of encampments which we 
have are to be regarded as chiefly those of Moses and 
his principal men, with a chosen body of troops, while 
the multitude were allowed to traverse the open coun- 
try and forage in the valleys. Still the region was 
unfavorable fer the purpose, and some have hence con- 
cluded that here we have one of those numerical diffi- 
culties which are not uncommon in the Old-Testament 
Scripture, and which make many suspect some radi- 
cal error in our conceptions of the Hebrew system of 
numbers. The contrast between the scanty supply of 
the desert and the abundance of Egypt furnished the 
immediate occasion of the outbreak of dissatisfaction. 
Bread and flesh were the chief demand; bread and 
flesh were miraculously supplied ; the former by man- 
na, the latter by quails (Exod. xvi, 13). Manna grows 
in some of the neighboring valleys; but the Israelites 
were in the wilderness, so that the supply could not 
have proceeded from natural resources, even had such 
existed to a sufficient extent for the purpose. The 
modern confection sold under that name is the exuda- 
tion collected from the leaves of the tamarisk-tree (¢a- 
marix Orientalis, Linn.; Arab. tarfa, Heb. duin) only 
in the Sinaitic valleys, and in no great abundance. If 
it results from the punctures made in the leaf by an in- 
sect (the coccus manniparus, Ehrenberg) in the course 
of June, July, and August, this will not precisely suit 
the time of the people’s entering the region, which was 
about May. It is said to keep as a hardened sirup 
for years (Laborde, Comment. Geogr. on Exod. xvi, 13, 
14), and thus does not answer to the more striking 
characteristics described in Exod. xvi, 14-26. Seetzen 
thought that the gum Arabic, an exudation of the 
acacia, was the real manna of the Israelites; i, e. he 
regards the statement of “‘ bread from heaven” as a fic- 
tion (Reisen, iii, 75-79). A caravarrof a thousand per- 
sons is said by Hasselquist (Voyages, etc., Materia 
Medica, p. 298, transl. ed. 1766) to have subsisted sole- 
ly on this substance for two months. See Manna. 

5. The next station mentioned in Exodus is Rephi- 
dim; but in Numbers Dophkah and Alush are added. 
The two latter were reached after the people had taken 
“their journey out of the wilderness of Sin.” Exact 
precision and minute agreement are not to be expect- 
ed. The circumstances of the case forbid us to look 
for them. In a desert, mountainous, and rarely fre- 
quented country, the names of places are not lasting. 
There was the less reason for permanence in the case 
before us, because the Israelites had not taken the 
shorter and more frequented road over the mountains 
to Sinai, but kept along the shore of the Red Sea. It 
still deserves nutice, that in Exodus (xvii, 1) there is 
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something like an intimation given of other stations 
besides Rephidim in the words “after their journeys.” 
Dophkah is probably to be found near the spot where 
wady Feirin runs into the Gulf of Suez. See Dorn. 
KAH. Alush may have lain on the shore near Rag 
Jehan. See AuusH. From this point a range of cal- 
careous rocks, termed Jebal Hemam, stretches along 
the shore, near the southern end of which the Hebrews 
took a sudden turn to the north-east, and, going up 
wady Hibrain, reached the central Sinaitic district. 
On the opposite side, the eastern, the Sinaitic moun- 
tains come to a sudden stop, breaking off, and present- 
ing like a wall nearly perpendicular granite cliffs. 
These cliffs are cut by wady Hibran, and at the point 
of intersection with the plain which runs between the 
two ranges probably lay Rephidim. The tabernacle 
was not yet set up, nor the order of march organized, 
as subsequently (Numb. x, 13, ete.); hence the words 
“track” or ‘‘route,” as indicating a line, can only be 
taken in the most wide and general sense. See Rr- 
PHIDIM. 

This was the last station before Sinai itself was 
reached. Naturally enough is it recorded that “ there 
was no water for the people to drink.”” The road was 
an arid gravelly plain; on cither side were barren 
rocks. A natural supply was impossible. A miracle 
was wrought, and water was given. The Scripture 
makes it clear that it was from the Sinaitic group that 
the water was produced (Exod. xvii, 6).. The plain 
received two descriptive names: Massah, ‘‘Tempta- 
tion,” and Meribah, ‘‘ Strife.” It appears ta the 
congregation was not allowed to pursue theirwvay to 
Sinai unmolested. The Arabs thought the Israelites 
suitable for plunder, and fell upon them. These hordes 
are termed Amalek. The Amalekites may have been 
out on a predatory expedition, or they may have fol- 
lowed the Israelites from the north, and only over- 
taken them at Rephidim; any way, no conclusion can 
be gathered from this fact as to the ordinary abode of 
these nomades. It appears, however, that the conflict 
was a severe and doubtful one, which by some extraor- 
dinary aid ended in favor of the children of Israel. 
This aggression on the part of Amalek gave occasion 
to a permanent national hatred, which ended only in 
the extermination of the tribe (Numb. xxiy, 20; Exod. 
xvii, 74-16). n commemoration of this victory, Mo- 
ses was commanded to write an account of it in a book: 
he also erected there an altar to Jehovah, and called 
the name of it ‘‘ Jehovah, my banner.” ‘There is no 
occasion to inquire whether or not there was space for a 
battle in the spot where Moses was. It was a nomade 
horde that made the attack, and not a modern army. 
The fight was not a pitched battle. See AMALEK. 

The word Horeb, applied by Moses to the place 
whence the water was gained, suggests the idea that 
Horeb was the general, and Sinai the specific name; 
Horeb standing for the entire district, and Sinai for 
one particular mountain. Many passages sanction 
this distinction; but in the New Testament Sinai only 
is read, having then apparently become a general name, 
as it is at the present day (Acts vii, 30-38 ; Gal. iv, 24). 
It is a monkish usage which gives the name Sinai to 
Jebel Misa, and Horeb to the northern part of the 
same ridge. See Hores. 

6. The route from Rephidim to Horeb is usually sup- 
posed to have been by way of wady Feirdn, but we can 
see no good reason for so circuitous a course, supposing 
that we have correctly located Rephidim. ‘The Israel- 
ites may more probably have ascended wady Hibrin 
as far as its junction with wady Bughabigh, and 
through this first south-easterly, and then north-east- 
erly between Jebel Madsus and Jebel es-Sik; thence, 
in a northerly direction, along the western base of Je- 
bel Katherin, through wady Um-Kuraf, across wady 
Tulah. Here they may have followed the path be: 
tween Jebel Humr and Jebel el-Ghubsheh, which 
comes out at the modern gardens in the recess of the 
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hills. We thus place them before Mount Horeb, in 
the capacious plain Rahah, which, having its widest 
part in the immediate front of that immense mass of 
rock, extends as if with two arms, one towards the 
north-west, the other towards the north-east. The re- 
view of the plain by so competent a person as Robin- 
son is of great consequence for the interests of scien- 
tific geography, and the yet more important interests 
of religious truth; the rather because a belief prevail- 
ed, even among the best informed, that there was no 
spot in the Sinaitic district which answered to the de- 
mands of the scriptural narrative. Hvyen the accurate 
Winer (Real-Wort. in art. ‘‘ Sinai,” not “ Horeb,” as 
referred to by Robinson, i,17; ii, 550) says, ‘* Which- 
ever mountain may be considered as the place for the 
promulgation of the law, the common representation 
still remains false—that at the foot of the hill there 
spreads out a great plain, on which the people of Israel 
might assemble’’ (comp. Rosenmiiller, Alterth. iii, 129). 
We shall therefore transcribe Robinson’s words in ex- 
tenso: ‘‘We came to Sinai with some incredulity, 
wishing to investigate the point whether there was 
any probable ground, beyond monkish tradition, for 
fixing upon the present supposed site. We were led 
to the conviction that the plain er-Rahah is the proba- 
ble spot where the congregation of Israel were assem- 
bled; and that the mountain impending over it, the 
present Horeb, was the scene of the awful phenomena 
in which the law was given. We were surprised as 
well as gratified to find here, in the inmost recesses 
of these dark granite cliffs, this fine plain spread out 
fe Os onan, and I know not where I have felt 
a thrill of stronger emotion than when, in first crossing 
the plain, the dark precipices of Horeb rising in sol- 
emn grandeur before us, we became aware of the en- 
tire adaptedness of the scene to the purposes for which 
it was chosen by the great Hebrew legislator. Moses 
doubtless, during the forty years in which he kept the 
flocks of Jethro, had often wandered over these moun- 
tains, and was well acquainted with their valleys and 
deep recesses, like the Arabs of the present day. At 
any rate, he knew and had visited the spot to which 
he was to conduct his people—this adytum in the midst 
of the great circular granite region; a secret holy 
place, shut out from the world amid lone and desolate 
mountains’ (i, 175 sq.). We subjoin what Robinson 
reports of the climate: ‘‘ The weather, during our resi- 
dence at the convent (of Sinai), as, indeed, during all 
our journey through the peninsula (March and April), 
was very fine. At the convent the thermometer ranged 
only between 47° and 67° F. But the winter nights 
are said here to be cold; water freezes as late as Feb- 
ruary, and snow often falls upon the mountains. But 
the air is exceedingly pure, and the climate healthy, 
as is testified by the great age and vigor of many of 
the monks; and if in general few of the Arabs attain 
to so great an age, the cause is doubtless to be sought 
in the scantiness of their fare, and their exposure to 
privations, and not to any injurious influence of the 
climate” (p. 175). Other travellers, however, have 
since contended for the plain of wady es-Sebaiyeh, at 
the south-eastern base of Sinai, as the scene of the giy- 
ing of the law (Kitto’s Daily Bible Illust. ii, 123). This 
appears a less favorable position for that purpose, but 
it might easily have been reached by the Israelites by 
keeping along the shore of the Red Sea, and ascending 
by the next valley opposite Jebel Um-Shaumer. See 
SINAT. 

V. From Sinai to Kadesh.—The sojourn of a year in 
the neighborhood of Mount Sinai was an eventful one. 
The statements of the scriptural narrative which re- 
late to the receiving of the two tables, the eolden calf 
Moses’s vision of God, and the visit of Jethro, are too 
well known to need special mention here; but, besides 
these, it is certain, from Numb: iii, 4, that before they 
quitted the wilderness of Sinai the Israclites were 
thrown into mourning by the untimely death of Aaron’s 
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two sons, Nadab and Abihu. This event is probably 
connected with the setting up of the tabernacle and 
the enkindling of that holy fire, the sanctity of which 
their death avenged. That it has a determinate chro- 
nological relation with the promulgations which from 
time to time were made in that wilderness, is proved 
by an edict in Ley. xvi, being fixed as subsequent to 
it (Lev. x; comp. xvi,1). The only other fact of his- 
tory contained in Leviticus is the punishment of the 
son of mixed parentage for blasphemy (xxiv, 10-14). 
Of course the consecration of Aaron and his sons is 
mentioned early in the book in connection with the 
laws relating to their office (viii, ix). In the same 
wilderness region the people were numbered, and the 
exchange of the Leyites against the first-born was ef- 
fected; these last, since their delivery when God smote 
those of Egypt, having incurred the obligation of sanc- 
tity to him. The offerings of the princes of Israel 
were here also received. The last incident mentioned 
before the wilderness of Sinai was quitted for that of 
Paran is the intended departure of Hobab the Kenite, 
which it seems he abandoned at Moses’s urgency. See 
Hosas. 

1. After having been thus about a year in the midst 
of this mountainous region, the Israelites broke up 
their encampment and began their journey in the or- 
der of their tribes, Judah leading the way with the 
ark of the covenant, under the guidance of the direct- 
ing cloud (Numb. ix, 15 sq.; x,11 sq.). They doubt- 
less proceeded down wady Sheik, having the wilder- 
ness of Paran (Debbet er-Ramleh) before them, in a 
northerly direction; but having come to a gorge in 
the mountains not far from Sinai, they appear to have 
struck in a north-easterly direction across some low 
swells into wady Sal, where the subsequent route 


obliges us to place the station Taberah. It took the 
army three days to reach this station. Whatever 


name the place bore before, it now received that of 
Taberah (fire), from a supernatural fire with which 
murmurers, in the extreme parts of the camp, were de- 
stroyed as a punishment for their guilt. Here, too, 
the mixed multitude that was among the Israelites not 
only fell a-lusting themselves, but also excited the He- 
brews to remember Egyptian fish and vegetables with 
strong desire, and to complain of the divinely supplied 
manna. The discontent was intense and widely spread. 
Moses became aware of it, and forthwith felt his spirit 
misgive him. He brings the matter before Jehovah, 
and receives divine aid by the appointment of seventy 
elders to assist him in the important and perilous office 
of governing the gross, sensuous, and self-willed myr- 
iads whom he had to Jead to Canaan. Moreover, an 
abundance of flesh-meat was given in a most profuse 
supply of quails. It appears that there were now 
600,000 footmen in the congregation. See TABERAH. 

2. The next station was Kibroth-hattaavah (proba- 
bly at the intersection of their north-easterly course 
with wady Murrah), near which there are fine springs 
and excellent pasturage. This spot, the name of 
which signifies ‘‘ grayes of lust,’? was so denominated 
from a plague inflicted on the people in punishment 
of their rebellious disposition (Numb. xi, 33; 1 Cor. x, 
6). Raumer (Betirage z. bib. Geog. p. 6, also Paldst. 
1850, p. 442) infers from Deut. i, 3, that Dizahab Gow 
Dahab) lay on the route of the Israelites, and there- 
fore identifies it with Kibroth-hattavah ; but this is 
improbable, and requires a large detour, See Kr 
BROTH-HATTAAV AH. : 

3. Thence they journeyed to Hazeroth, which Rob- 
inson, after Burckhardt, finds in el-Hudherah, where 
is a fountain, together with palm-trees. ‘‘ The deter- 
mination of this point,’ says Robinson, ‘‘is perhaps 
of more importance in Biblical history than would 
at first appear; for, if this position be adopted for Ha- 
zeroth, it settles at onee the question as to the whole 
route of the Israelites between Sinai and Kadesh. It 
shows that they must have followed the route upon 
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which we now were to the sea, and so along the coast 
to Akabah (at the head of the eastern arm of the Red 
Sea), and thence, probably, through the great wady 
el-’Arabah to Kadesh. Indeed, such is the nature of 
the country, that, having once arrived at this fountain, 
they could not well have varied their course so as to 
keep aloof from the sea, and continue along the high 
plateau of the western desert’ (i, 223). A glance at 
Kiepert’s, or any map showing the region in detail, 
will show that a choice of two main routes exists, in 
order to cross the intervening space between Sinai and 
Canaan, which they certainly approached in the first 
instance on the southern, and not on the eastern side. 
Here the higher plateau surmounting the Tih region 
would almost certainly, assuming the main features 
of the wilderness to haye been then as they are now, 
have compelled them to turn its western side nearly 
by the route by which Seetzen came in the opposite 
direction from Hebron to Sinai, or to turn it on the 
east by going up the ’Arabah, or between the ’Arabah 
and the higher plateau. Over its southern face there 
is no pass, and hence the roads from Sinai, and those 
from Petra towards Gaza and Hebron, all converge 
into one of two trunk-lines of route (Robinson, i, 147, 
151, 2; ii, 186). One reason for thinking that they 
did not strike northwards across the Tih range from 
Sinai is Moses’s question when they murmur, ‘‘ Shall 
all the fish of the sea be gathered together for them, to 
suffice them ?’’ which is natural enough if they were 
rapidly nearing the Gulf of ’Akabah, but strange if 
they were posting towards the inland heart of the des- 
ert. Again, the quails are brought by ‘‘a wind from 
the sea’? (Numb. xi, 22, 31); and various travellers 
(Burckhardt, Schubert, Stanley) testify to the occur- 
rence of vast flights of birds in this precise region be- 
tween Sinaiand’Akabah. Again, Hazeroth, the next 
station after these, is coupled with Dizahab, which last 
scems undoubtedly the Dahab on the shore of that 
gulf (Deut. i, 1, and Robinson, ii, 600, note), This 
makes a seaward position likely for Hazeroth. Now 
as Taberah, previously reached, was three days’ jour- 
ney or more from the wilderness of Sinai, they had 
probably advanced that distance towards the north- 
east and ’Akabah; and the distance required for this 
will bring us so near el-Hidherih (the spot which 
Robinson thought represented Hazeroth in fact, as it 
seems to do in name), that it may be accepted as a 
highly probable site. Thus they were now not far 
from the coast of the Gulf of ’Akabah. A spot which 
seems almost certain to attract their course was the 
wady el-’Ain, being the water, the spring of that region 
of the desert, which would have drawn around it such 
“nomadic settlements as are implied in the name of 
Hazeroth, and such as that of Israel must have been” 
(Stanley, p. 82). Stanley nevertheless thinks this 
identification of Hazeroth a “faint probability,” and 
the more uncertain as regards identity, ‘‘as the name 
Hazeroth is one of the least likely to be attached to 
any permanent or natural feature of the desert,” 
meaning ‘simply the inclosures, such as may still be 
seen in the Bedouin villages, hardly less transitory 
than tents” (Sinai and Palestine, p. 81, 82). We rely, 
however, as much on the combination of the various 
circumstances mentioned above as on the name. The 
wady Hiderfih and wady el-’Ain appear to run nearly 
parallel with each other, from south-west to north-east, 
nearly from the eastern extremity of the wady es- 
Sheikh, and their north-east extremity comes nearly 
to the coast, marking about a midway distance be- 
tween the Jebel Misa and ’Akabah. After reaching 
the sea, however, at Ain el-WaAseit, the Israelites may 
have made a detour by way of wady Wetir nearly to 
its head, and thence passed through the water-course 
running directly northward into the Derb es-Sanna, 
thence around the northern face of Jebel Herte, down 
wady Hessi and wady Kureiyeh to the sea again ; thus 
avoiding the narrow shore and the difficult pass across 
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the hill between wady el-Huweimiraty and wady el- 
Huweimirat. (See Stanley’s Strat and Palestine, p. 
84). See HAzerorn. 

At Hazeroth, where the people seem to have re- 
mained a short time, there arose a family dissension 
to increase the difficulties of Moses. Aaron, appar- 
ently led on by his sister Miriam, who may have been 
actuated by some feminine pique or jealousy, com- 
plained of Moses on the ground that he had married a 
Cushite, that is, an Arab wife, and the malcontents 
went so far as to set up their own claims to authority 
as not less valid than those of Moses. An appeal is 
made to Jehovah, who vindicates Moses, rebukes 
Aaron, and punishes Miriam (Numb. xii). See Mrr- 
IAM. 

The two preceding stations seem from Numb, x, 11- 
13, 33-36, to have lain in the wilderness of Paran; but 
possibly the passage in x, 11-13 should come after that 
of 33-36, and the ‘‘three days’ journey” of ver. 33 lie 
still in the wilderness of Sinai; and even Taberah and 
Hazeroth, reached in xi, xii, also there. Thus the Is- 
raelites would reach Paran only in xii, 16; and x, 12 
would be either misplaced, or mentioned by anticipa- 
tion only. See PARAN (WILDERNESS OF). 

4, The next permanent encampment brought them 
into the wilderness of Paran, and here the local com- 
mentator’s greatest difficulty begins. ‘‘ And after- 
wards the people removed from Hazeroth, and pitched 
in the wilderness of Paran,”’ at Kadesh (Numb, xii, 16; 
xiii, 26). In Deut. i, 19-21, we read, ‘‘ And when we 
departed from Horeb we went through .all that great 
and terrible wilderness which ye saw by the way of 
the mountain of the Amorites, as the Lord our God 
commanded us; and we came to Kadesh-barnea. And 
T said unto you, Ye are come unto the mountain of the 
Amorites, which the Lord our God doth give unto us. 
Behold, the Lord thy God hath set the land before 
thee: go up and possess it; fear not, neither be dis- 
couraged.” Accordingly, here it was that twelve 
men (spies) were sent into Canaan to survey the coun- 
try, who went up from the wilderness of Zin (Numb. 
xiii, 21) to Hebron, and returning after forty days, 
brought back a very alarming account of what they 
had seen. Let it, however, be remarked that the 
Scriptures here supply several local data to this ef 
fect: Kadesh-barnea lay not far from Canaan, near 
the mountain of the Amorites, in the wilderness of 
Zin, in the wilderness of Paran. It is evident that 
there is here a great Jacuna, which some have attempt- 
ed to fill up by turning the route a little to the west to 

Rithmah (q. v.), on the borders of Idumea, and then 
conducting it with a sudden bend to the west and the 
south, into what is considered the wilderness of Paran 
(Relievo Map of Arabia Petrwa, published by Dobbs, 
London). In this view, however, we cannot concur. 
Both Robinson and Raumer are of a different opinion. 
At the same time it must be admitted that so great a 
gap in the itinerary is extraordinary, If, however, we 
find ourselves in regard to the journey from Horeb to 
Kadesh possessed of fewer and less definite materials 
of information, we have also the satisfaction of feeling 
that no great scriptural fact or doctrine is concerned. 
It is certain that the narrative in the early part of 
Numbers goes at once from Hazeroth to Kadesh; and 
although the second account (in Numb, x xxiii) supplies 
other places, these seem to belong properly to a second 
route and a second visit to Kadesh. The history in 
the book of Numbers is not, indeed, a consecutive nar- 
rative; for after the defeat of the Israelites in their 
foolish attempt to force an entrance into Canaan con- 
trary to the will of God (Numb. xiv, 45), it breaks sud- 
denly off, and, leaving the journeyings and the doings 
of the camp, proceeds to recite certain laws. Yet it 
offers, as we think, a clear intimation of a second visit 
to the wilderness of Zin and to Kadesh. W ithout 
having said a word as to the removal of the Israelites 
southward, and therefore leaving them in the wilder- 
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ness of Zin, at Kadesh, it records in the twentieth chap. 
(ver. 1), “‘ Then came the children of Israel, the whole 
congregation, into the desert of Zin, in the first month, 
and the people abode in Kadesh.” And this view ap- 
pears confirmed by the fact that the writer immediate- 
ly proceeds to narrate the passage of the Israelites 
hence on by Mount Hor southwards to Gilgal and 
Canaan. Robinson’s remarks (ii, 611) on this point 
have much force: ‘‘I have thus far assumed that the 
Israelites were twice at Kadesh, and this appears from 
a comparison of the various accounts. They broke 
up from Sinai on the the twentieth day of the second 
month in the second year of their departure out of 
Egypt, corresponding to the early part of May; they 
came into the desert of Paran, whence spies were sent 
up the mountain into Palestine, ‘in the time of the 
first ripe grapes ;’ and these returned after forty days 
to the camp at Kadesh. As grapes begin to ripen on 
the mountains of Judah in July, the return of the 
spies is to be placed in August or September. The 
people now murmured at the report of the spies, and 
received the sentence from Jehovah that their car- 
casses should fall in the wilderness, and their children 
wander in the desert forty years. They were ordered 
to turn back into the desert ‘by the way of the Red 
Sea,’ although it appears that they abode ‘many’ days 
in Kadesh. The next notice of the Israelites is, that 
in the first month they came into the desert of Zin and 
abode again at Kadesh; here Miriam dies; Moses and 
Aaron bring water from the rock; a passage is de- 
manded through the land of Edom, and refused; and 
they then journeyed from Kadesh to Mount Hor, 
where Aaron dies in the fortieth year of the departure 
from Egypt, in the first day of the fifth month, cor- 
responding to a part of August and September. Here, 
then, between August of the second year and August 
of the fortieth year, we have an interval of thirty-eight 
years of wandering in the desert. With this coincides 
another account. From Mount Hor they proceeded to 
Elath on the Red Sea, and so around the land of Edom 
to the brook Zered, on the border of Moab; and from 
the time of their departure from Kadesh.(meaning, of 
course, their first departure) until they thus came to 
the brook Zered, there is said to haye been an interval 
of thirty-eight years.” 

In this way the scriptural account of the journey- 
ings of the Israelites become perfectly harmonious and 
intelligible. The eighteen stations mentioned only in 
the general list in the book of Numbers as preceding 
the arrival at Kadesh are then apparently to be re- 
ferred to this eight-and-thirty years of wandering, 
during which the people at last approached Ezion- 
geber, and afterwards returned northwards a second 
time to Kadesh, in the hope of passing directly through 
the land of Edom. Their wanderings extended, doubt- 
less, over the western desert, although the stations 
named are probably only those head-quarters where 
the tabernacle was pitched, and where Moses, and the 
elders, and priests encamped, while the main body of 
the people was scattered in various directions. 

Where, then, was Kadesh? Clearly on the bor- 
ders of Palestine. We agree with Robinson and Rau- 
mer in placing it nearly at the top of the wady ’Ara- 
bah, where, indeed, it is fixed by Scripture, for in Numb. 
xii, 16 we read, ‘‘ Kadesh, a city in the uttermost of thy 
(Edom’s) border.” The precise spot it may be difficult 
to ascertain; but here, in the wilderness of Zin, which 
lay in the more comprehensive district of Paran, is 
Kadesh to be placed. Raumer, however, has attempt- 
ed to fix the locality, and in his views Robinson and 
Schubert generally concur. Raumer places it south 
from the Dead Sea, in the low lands between the moun- 
tain of the Edomites and that of the Amorites, The 
country gradually descends from the mountains of 
Judah southward, and where the descent terminates 
Raumer sets Kadesh. With this view the words of 
Moses entirely correspond, when, at Kadesh, he said 
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to the spies, “Get you up southward (rather on the 
south, 3432), and go up into the mountain” (Numb. xiii, 
17). The ascent may have been made up the pass 
es-Sufah ; up this the self-willed Hebrews went, and 
were driven back by the Canaanites as far as to Hor- 
mah, then called Zephath (Numb. xii, 17; xiv, 40-45; 
Judg.i, 17). The spot where Kadesh lay Robinson 
finds in the present Ain el-Weibeh. But Raumer pre- 
fers a spot to the north of this place—that where the 
road mounts by wady el-Khurar to the pass Sufah. It 
ought, he thinks, to be fixed on a spot where the Is- 
raelites would be near the pass, and where the pass 
would lie before their eyes. This is not the case, 
according to Schubert, at Ain el-Weibeh. Raumer, 
therefore, inclines to fix on Ain Hasb, which lies near 
Ain el-Khurar. This is probably Kadesh. ‘The dis- 
tance from the pass Sufah to Ain Hasb is little more 
than half the length of that from the same pass to Ain 
el-Weibeh. According to the Arabs, there is at Ain 
Hasb a copious fountain of sweet water, surrounded by 
verdure and traces of ruins, which must be of consid- 
erable magnitude, as they were seen by Robinson at a 
distance of some miles. These may be the ruins of 
Kadesh; but at Ain el-Weibeh there are no ruins (see 
Raumer, Paldst. 1850, p. 445). See KApESH. 

By what route, then, did the Israelites come from 
Hazeroth to Kadesh? We are here supplied with 
scarcely any information. The entire distance, which 
is considerable, is passed by the historian in silence. 
Nothing more remains than the direction of the two 
places, the general features of the country, and one or 
two allusions. The option seems to lie between two 
routes. From Hazeroth, pursuing a direction to the 
north-east, they would come upon the sea-coast, along 
which they might go till they came to the top of the 
Bahr Akabah, and thence up wady Arabah to Kadesh, 
nearly at its extremity. Or they might have taken a 
north-western course and crossed the mountain Jebel 
et-Tih. If so, they must still have avoided the west- 
ern side of Mount Araif, otherwise they would have 
been carried to Beer-sheba, which lay far to the west 
of Kadesh. Robinson prefers the first route, Raumer 
the second. ‘‘I,” says the latter, “‘am of opinion that 
Israel went through the desert et-Tih, then down Je- 
bel Araif, but not along wady ’Arabah.”’ This view is 
thought to be supported by the words found in Deut. i, 
19, ‘‘ When we departed from Horeb we went through 
all that great and terrible wilderness which ye saw by 
the way of the mountain of the Amorites [as if Jebel 
Araif], and we came to Kadesh-barnea.” This jour- 
ney from Horeb to Kadesh-barnea took the Hebrews 
eleven days (Deut.i, 2). But in this last passage the 
route is expressly said to be ‘‘ by the way of Jfount 
Seir’’ (which must therefore be the ‘‘mount of the 
Amorites’’ above referred to), and in ver. 1 the “ wil- 
derness is said to be in the ’Arabah (“plain”), with 
several places designated as extreme boundary points. 
See ARABAH. 


VI. The Wanderings in the Desert.—At the direct 
command of Jehovah the Hebrews left Kadesh, came 
down to the wady ’Arabah, and entered the wilderness 
by the way of the Red Sea (Numb. xiv, 25). In this 
wilderness they wandered eight-and-thirty years, but 
little can be set forth respecting the course of their 
march, It may in general be observed that their 
route would not resemble that of a regular modern 
army. They were a disciplined horde of nomades, 
and would follow nomadic customs. It is also clear 
that their stations, as well as their course, would neces- 
sarily be determined by the nature of the country, and 
its natural supplies of the necessaries of life. Hence 
regularity of movement is not to be expected. A com- 
mon error is that of supposing that from station to 
station Gn Numb. xxxiii) always represents a day’s 
march merely, whereas it is plain, from a comparison 
of two passages in Exod. (xv, 22) and Numb. (x, 23), 
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that on two occasions three days formed the period of 
transition between station and station, and therefore 
that not day’s marches, but intervals of an indefinite 
number of days between permanent encampments are 
intended by that itinerary; and as it is equally clear 
from Numb. ix, 22 that the ground may have been oc- 
cupied for ‘‘ two days, or a month, or a year,’ we may 
suppose that the occupations of a longer period only 
may be marked in the itinerary; and thus the diffi- 
culty of apparent chasms in its enumeration, for in- 
stance the greatest, between Ezion-Geber and Kadesh 
(&xxiii, 35-37), altogether vanishes. How, except by 
a constant miracle, two millions of people were sup- 
ported for forty years in the peninsula of Sinai, has 
been thought, under the actual circumstances of the 
case, to be inexplicable ; nor will such scanty supplies 
as an occasional well or a chance oasis do much to re- 
lieve the subject. Much of the difficulty experienced 
by commentators on this head, however, arises from a 
misconception of the nature of the so-called ‘‘ desert” 
(92°72), which is rather an open uninhabited country 
than a desolate wilderness in the strict sense. Indeed, 
Jotbath (q. v.), one of the stations named in this part 
of the route, is explicitly called “a land of rivers of 
waters” (Deut. x, 8). Modern travellers through the 
region in question speak of many parts of it as well 
watered, and actually sustaining a numerous nomadic 
population (comp. Meth. Quart. Rev. April, 1863, p. 301 
sq.). See WILDERNESS. 

1. In the absence of detailed information, any at- 
tempt to lay down the path pursued by the Israelites 
after their emerging from the ’Arabah can be little bet- 
ter than conjectural. Some authorities carry them quite 
over to the eastern bank of the Red Sea; but the ex- 
pression “‘ by the way of the Red Sea” denotes nothing 
more than the western wilderness, or the wilderness in 
the direction of the Red Sea. The stations over which 
the Israelites passed are set down in Numb. xxxiii, 18 
sq. (comp. Deut. x, 6, 7), and little beyond the bare 
record can be given. Only it seems extraordinary, 
and is much to be regretted, that for so long a period 
as eight-and-thirty years our information should be so 
exceedingly small. Raumer, indeed, makes a feeble 
effort (Beitrdge zur biblische Geographie, Leips. 1843) 
to fix the direction in which some of the stations lay 
to each other, but he locates them all in the valley of 
the ’Arabah, without being able to identify one of the 
names with a modern locality (see his Paldstina, 1850, 
p. 446; also map). Were the interior of the peninsula 
thoroughly explored, we doubt not many of the an- 
cient names might be found still subsisting, which 
would serve as landmarks to determine the route. 
‘As it is, we do not altogether despair of finding some 
clew to the subject. [See below.] It may be of ser- 
vice to subjoin the following table of the places through 
svhich the Israelites passed (not all of them exactly 
stations) from the time of their leaving Egypt to their 
arrival in Canaan, which we take (with some altera- 
tions) from Dr. Robinson’s paper in the Biblical Repos. 
for 1832, p. 794-797. 


(.) From Egypt to Sinat. 


(Exopus xii-xix.) (NuMBERS Xxxiii.) 
[!.] From Rameses (xii, 37). From Rameses (ver. 3). 
[2.] Succoth (xii, 37). Succoth (ver. 5). 
[8.] Etham (xiii, 20). Etham (ver. 6). 
[4.] Pi-hahiroth (xiv, 2). Pi-hahiroth (ver. 7). 
[5.| Passage through the Passage through the Red Sea 
Red Sea (xiv, 22). (ver. 8). 
[6.] Three days’ march into Three days’ march in the des- 
the desert of Shur ert of Etham (ver. 8). 
(xv, 22). 
[7.] Marah (xv, 23). 


i Marah (ver. 8). 
[8.] Elim (xv, 27). 


Elim (ver. 9). 


{9.] Encampment by the Red Sea 
ver. 10). 
[10.] Desert of Sin (xvi, 1). Desert of Sin (ver. 11). 
(11.J Dophkah (ver. 12). 
12.) Alush (ver. 13). 


[18.] Rephidim (xvii, 1). 


Rephidim (ver. 14). 
[14.] Desert of Sinai (xix, 1. 


Desert of Sinai (ver. 15). 
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(NUMBERS X-XX), 
From the desert of Sinai (x, 


12). 
(15.] Taberah (xi, 3; [Deut. 
ix. 991) 


ix, 22]). 

[(16.] Kibroth-hattaavah (xi, 
34), in the edge of the 
desert of Paran (x, 
12). 

(17.] Hazeroth (xi, 35). 

[18.] The desert of ’Arabah, 
by the way of Mount 
Seir [Deut. i, 1, 2]. 


19.) 

{20.] Kadesh, in the desert 
of Paran (xii, 16; 
xiii, 26); [Deut. i, 2, 
19}. (Hence they turn 
back and wander for 
38 years (Numb. xiv, 
25 sq.) through the 
desert (Deut. ii, 1)). 

(21.] 

(22.] 

(23.] 

(24. 

25.) 

[26.] 

[27.] 

28. 

29.) 

30.) 

(31.] 

[32.] 

133.] 

(34.] 

[B5.] 

[36.] 

(87.J 


[38.] Return to Kadesh, in 
the desert of Zin 
(Numb. xx, 1), by 
the way of Mt. Seir 
(Deut. ii, 1). 


(Numb. xx, xxi; Dxvv. i, ii, 
as 
From Kadesh (Numb. xx, 
OF 


(39.] Beeroth Bene -jaakan 
(Deut. x, 6). 

[40.] Mount Hor (Numb. xx, 
22), or Mosera (Deut. 
x, 6), where Aaron 
died. 

(41.] Gudgodah (Deut. x, 7). 

[42.] Jotbath (Deut. x, 7). 

(43.] Way of the Red Sea 
(Numb. xxi, 4), by 
Ezion -geber (Deut. 


ii, 8). 
[44.] Elath (Deut. ii, 8). 
[45.] 
[46.] 
[47.] Oboth (Numb. xxi, 10). 
(48.] Ije-abarim (Numb. xxi, 
al 


Jie 

[49.] The prookZered(Numb. 
xxi, 12; Deut. ii, 13, 
14). 

(50.] The brook Arnon (Num. 
xxi, 13; Deut. ii, 24). 

(51.] 

[52.] 

[53.] Beer (well), in the des- 
ert (Numb, xxi, 16, 
18). 

(54.] Mattanah (xxi, 15). 

(55.] Nahaliel (xxi, 19). 

[56.] Bamoth (xxi, 19). 

[D7.] Pisgah, put for the 
range of Abarim, of 
which Pisgah was 
part (xxi, 20), 

[5S.] By the way of Bashan 
to the plains of Moab 
hy Jordan, near Jeri- 
cho (Numb, xxi, 333 
xxii, i). 


precision. 


The points indicated in the ; 
Kadesh have already been identified with considerable 
It remains to consider 
are capable of identification. 
have a few coincidences with 
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(2.) From Sinai to Kadesh the second time. 


(NUMBERS xxxiii. 
Se the desert of Sinai (ver. 
). 


Kibroth-hattaavah (ver. 16), 


Hazeroth (ver. 17). 

Dreadful desert by the way of 
the mount of the Amorites 
[Deut. i, 19}. 

Rithmah (ver. 18). 


Rimmon-parez (ver. 19). ) 

Libnah (ver. 20). 

Rissah (ver. 21). 

Kehelathah (ver, 22). 

Mount Shapher (ver. 23). 

Haradah (ver. 24). 

Makheloth (ver. 25). 

Tahath (ver. 26). 

Tarah (ver. 27). 

Mithcah (ver. 28). 

Hashmonah (ver. 29). 

Moseroth (ver. 80). 

Bene-jaakan (ver. 31). 

Hor-hagidgad (ver. 32), 

Jotbathah (ver. 33). 

Ebronah (ver, 34). 

Ezion-geber (ver. 35), by the 
way of the Red Sea [Deut. 


ii, ij. 
Kadesh, in the desert of Zin 
(ver. 36). 


3.) From Kadesh to the Jordan. 


(NUMBERS Xxxiii.) 


From Kadesh (ver. 37). 


Mount Hor (ver. 37). 


Zalmonah (ver. 41). 

Punon (ver. 42). 

Oboth (ver. 43). 

Tje-abarim, or Lim (ver, 44, 45). 


Dibon-gad (ver. 45). 
Almon-diblathaim (ver. 46). 


Mountains of Abarim, near 
Nebo (ver. 47). 


Plains of Moab by Jordan, near 
Jericho (ver. 48). 


above route as far as 


how far the residue 
For this purpose we 
modern or well-known 
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Map of the Arabian Peninsula, exhibiting the Route of the Israelites. 
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localities, and several repetitions of the same or simi- 
lar names, indicating a passage through the same spot 
from different directions. The rest must be supplied 
by conjecture, assisted by such suggestions as the na- 
ture of the region furnishes. It is a question whether 
the station Rithmah (Numb, xxxiii, 18) was one reach- 
ed by the Israelites before or after their first arrival at 
Kadesh; but as it is mentioned in immediate connec- 
tion with Hazeroth, we-may infer that it was either 
another name for Kadesh itself, or a locality so near it 
as to permit the omission of Kadesh in the summary 
where it occurs, After their repulse by the Canaan- 
ites at the pass called Nukb es-Sufah, the Israelites 
may be supposed to have retreated along the westerly 
shore of the ’Arabah till they reached the wady el- 
Kafafiyeh, or that of Abu Jeradeh, which would afford 
them an ascent to the mountainous region occupying 
the northern interior of the desert, somewhere near 
the summit of which we may place their next encamp- 
ment, called Rimmon-parez. Libnah, where they 
next encamped, may not improbably be the same with 
Laban, given (Deut. i, 1) as one of the extreme points 
of their region of wandering, and may have been situ- 
ated on the western declivity of the mountains, in the 
neighborhood of the wady el-Ain, running down from 


Ain el-Kudeirat. Thence they may have proceeded 
down wady el-Ain to its junction with the large wady 
el-Arish, where we may place the next station, Rissah, 
in the vicinity of el-Kusaby, opposite Jebel el-Helal. 
Pursuing this last valley southward, they next halted 
at Kehelathah, perhaps at its junction with wady el- 
Hasana, opposite Jebel Achmar, and thence eastward 
up wady el-Mayein, around the northern base of the 
Araif en-Nakah, which we may identify with Mount 
Shapher, to the summit just beyond Ain el-Mayein, 
where we may locate their next station, Haradah. 
Makheloth and Tahath may be located at suitable in- 
tervals along the northern base of the ridge el-Muk- 
rah, and Taraj: at the intersection of the route south- 
easterly thence with the wady el-Jerafeh, which they 
would be likely to pursue (stopping at Mithcah on the 
way) to its intersection with the wady el-Jeib, in the 
?Arabah, where we may locate Hashmonah. Thence 
is an easy stage to the next station, Moseroth, which 
is doubtless the same with Mosera, afterwards visited 
(Deut. x, 6), and there identified with the vicinity of 
Mount Hor, where Aaron died. Here we have a fixed 
point, whatever may be thought of the preceding con- 
jectural circuit, which doubtless occupied several years. 
We notice that Schwarz, although unable to fix the 
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stations at tnis portion of the itinerary of the Isracl- 
ites, believes that they must have been in this high, 
rocky plateau, now occupied by the tribe Azazumeh 
(Palestine, p. 215). 

From Mount Hor the next station indicated is Bene- 
jaakan (q. v.), evidently identical with the wells (Be- 
eroth) of the same name, mentioned subsequently in 
the reverse order between Kadesh and Mosera (Deut. 
x, 6), and probably a general term for the well-water- 
ed region including the fountains el-Hufeiry, el-Buwei- 
rideh, el-Webeh, and el-Ghamr. At this last-named 
spot, having crossed the ’Arabah in a north-easterly 
direction, the Israelites may have pursued their route 
up wady el-Ghamr, avoiding their late track in that vi- 
cinity (for the same names do not reappear), and thus 
by a south-westerly, and then southerly course, have 
fallen again into wady el-Jerafeh, and followed it up 
to where it forks into wady el-Ghudhagidh. This last 
name is probably a relic of that of their next station, 
Hor-hagidgad, essentially the same with the Gudgo- 
dah (q. v.) afterwards visited by them (Deut. x, 7) in 
retracing their steps through this region ; for although 
the letters of the Arabic and Heb. names are not iden- 
tical (as given in Robinson’s lists, Researches, iii, Ap- 
pendix, 210, where the orthography was probably taken 
only by ear), yet they are equivalent in sound, and in 
both cases contain the same peculiar reduplication. 
Thence making a southerly circuit across the heads 
of several wadys running easterly from the little Jebel 
et-Tih, their next encampment was Jotbathah, coinci- 
dent with the Jotbath of Deut. x, 7, and there de- 
scribed as “a land of rivers and streams,’’ which we 
may naturally locate at the intersection of the route 
thus indicated with the upper wady Jerafeh, where is 
a confluence of several branch wadys. Following up 
the chief of these, wady Mukutta et-Tawarik, in a 
south-easterly direction, they would fall in (at the sta- 
tion Ebronah) with the modern Haj route from Cairo, 
and follow it through the pass of ’Akabah to Ezion- 
geber on the Red Sea. Thence they appear to have 
taken their first path through the ’Arabah to Kadesh 
again. The following is a table of a few of the most 
definite of these results: 


Devt. x, 6, T. ConsECTURAL SITE. 
(2.) Mosera. Ain et - Taiyibeh, 
near the foot of 
Mount Hor. 
1.) Beeroth of the *Ain el-Webeh. 
children of Ja- 


Nouns. xXxiii,30-95, 
(1.) Moseroth. 


(2.) Bene-jaakan. 


. akan. 


Wady el - Ghitdhd- 
gidh. 

Confluence of wady 
el-Adhbeh with 
el-Jerafeh. 


(8.) Hor-hagidgad. (3.) Gudgodah. 


(4.) Jotbathah. (4.) Jotbath. 


2. The only events recorded during this period (and 
these are interspersed with sundry promulgations of 
the ceremonial law), are the execution of the offender 
who gathered sticks on the Sabbath (Numb, xv, 32- 
36), the rebellion of Korah (ch. xvi), and, closely con- 
nected with it, the adjudgment of the pre-eminence to 
Aaron’s house with their kindred tribe, solemnly con- 
firmed by the judicial miracle of the rod that blossom- 
ed. This seems to have been followed by a more rigid 
separation between Levi and the other tribes as re- 
gards the approach to the tabernacle than had been 
practically recognised before (xxvii; Xvili, 22; comp. 
xvi, 40). 

We are not told how the Israelites came into pos- 
session of the city Kadesh-Barnea, as seems implied in 
the narrative of their second arrival there, nor who 
were its previous occupants. The probability is that 
these last were a remnant of the Horites, who, after 
their expulsion by Edom from Mount Seir [see Epom], 
may haye here retained their last hold on the territory 
between Edom and the Canaanitish Amorites of ‘‘the 
south.’”? Probably Israel took it by force of arms, 
which may have induced the attack of ‘‘Arad the Ca- 
naanite,” who would then feel his border immediately 
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threatened (Numb. Xxxili, 40; comp. xxi, 1). This 
warlike exploit of Israel may perhaps be alluded to 
in Judg. v, 4 as the occasion when Jehovah “ went out 
of Seir’’ and “marched out of the field of Edom” to 
give his people victory. The attack of Arad, how- 
ever, though with some slight success at first, only 
brought defeat upon himself and destruction upon his 
cities (xxi, 3). We learn from xxxiii, 36 only that 
Israel marched without permanent halt from [Ezion- 
geber upon Kadesh. This sudden activity, after their 
long period of desultory and purposeless wandering, 
may have alarmed king Arad. The itinerary takes 
here another stride from Kadesh to Mount Hor. There 
their being occupied with the burial of Aaron may have 
given Arad his fancied opportunity of assaulting the 
rear of their march, he descending from the north 
whilst they also were facing southwards. In direct 
connection with these events we come upon a single 
passage in Deuteronomy (x, 6, 7), which is a scrap of 
narrative imbedded in Moses’s recital of events at Ho- 
reb long previous. This contains a short list of names 
of localities, on comparing which with the itinerary 
we get some clew to the line of march from the region 
Kadesh to Ezion-geber southwards. See Kaprsu. 

VII. From Kadesh to Canaan. 

1. This third division of the Israelites’ route is more 
susceptible of identification than either of the others, 
after haying fixed by the foregoing process some im- 
portant points, and in its latter portion is quite unmis- 
takable. The Israelites evidently retraced their steps 
down the ’Arabah, perhaps keeping along its western 
side, at the farthest distance from the borders of Edom, 
till they arrived once more at the well-watered tract 
of the descendants of Jaakan, about half way between 
Kadesh and Mount Hor, or Mosera, to which they 
next crossed over, and where Aaron died (Deut. x, 6). 
From this point, again avoiding the territory of the 
Edomites, they passed over by a considerable deflec- 
tion, in a south-westerly direction, through wady el- 
Jerafeh to wady el-Ghudhagidh (which we have be- 
fore identified with Gudgodah, or Hor-hagidgad), on 
their former track, around through Jotbath (Deut. x, 
7), and back again to the Red Sea at Ezion-geber and 
Elath (Deut. ii, 8, where, however, the two latter 
names occur in the reverse order). From this last 
point, having crossed the plain of the ’Arabah, they 
doubled the southern extremity of Mount Seir, through | 
wady el-Ithm, and pitched at Zalmonah, probably in 
the edge of the eastern desert plain, near the junction 
of wady el-Amran. Pursuing thence their route north- 
easterly along the present road that skirts the base of 
Mount Seir, they next arrived at Punon, which we 
may locate near the intersection of their route with the 
Haj road from Damascus. Keeping still along the base 
of the Mount-Seir range, they next halted at Oboth, 
situated probably in the region of wady el-Ghuweit, 
where the first stream takes its rise, emptying into the 
Dead Sea from the south. Pursuing the same road 
northwards that travellers at this day take along this 
route, they doubtless passed near Tufileh (Tophel, one 
of the points in their wanderings, Deut. i, 1), and halted 
at Ijé-abarim, probably near the wady el-Ahsy, which 
runs into wady el-Kurahy, the southern border of 
Moab. Their next stations are easily identified: the 
brook Zered can be no other than wady el-Deraah, the 
two forks of which inclose Kerak; the brook Arnon is 
conceded to be wady Mojeb; and Dihon-gad is evi- 
dently the modern Dhiban. From this last point they 
appear to have diverged considerably (apparently with 
a view to meet the hostile Sihon at Jahaz) to the east 
of the modern road, into the desert, where they passed 
through several unknown localities (in short stages, 
while waiting for the return of messengers asking 
leaye of passage), Almon-Diblathaim, Beer, Mattanah, 
and Nahaliel [see each in its alphabetical place], and 
then returned by a slight north-westerly circuit to Ba- 
moth (perhaps Jebel-Humeh), apparently some point 
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opposite Pisgah, a peak (specially corresponding prob- 
ably to Jebel Attarts) of the mountains inclosing the 
valley of the Jordan on the east. About this time the 
expedition was sent out against Sihon, Og, and the in- 
habitants of Bashan; upon the successful return of 
which they passed northward around the heights of 
Nebo (probably west of Heshbon), and so across the 
general range of Abarim by one of the valleys running 
south-westerly into the Jordan (probably wady Hesh- 
ban). In this last vicinity they encamped in the 
plains of Moab, preparatory to crossing the Jordan op- 
posite Jericho. (See each of the stations above-named 
in its alphabetical place.) 

2, When we begin to take up the thread of the story 
at the second visit to Kadesh, we find that time had, 
in the interval, been busy at its destructive work, and 
we thus gain confirmation of the view which has been 
taken of such second visit. No sooner has the sacred 
historian told us of the return of the Israelites to Ka- 
desh, than he records the death and burial of Miriam, 
and has, at no great distance of time, to narrate that 
of Aaron and Moses. While still at Kadesh a rising 


against these leaders takes place, on the alleged ground 


of a want of water. Water is produced from the rock 
at a spot called hence Meribah (strife). But Moses 
and Aaron displeased God in this proceeding, probably 
because they distrusted God’s providence and applied 
for extraordinary resources. On account of this dis- 
pleasure, it was announced to them that they should 
not enter Canaan. A similar transaction has been al- 
ready spoken of as taking place in Rephidim (Exod. 
xvii, 1). -The same name, Meribah, was occasioned in 
that as in this matter. Hence it has been thought 
that we have here two versions of the same story. 
But there is nothing surprising, under the circum- 
stances, in the outbreak of discontent for want of wa- 
ter, which may well have happened even more than 
twice. The places are different, very wide apart; the 
time is different ; and there is also the great variation 
arising out of the conduct and punishment of Moses 
and Aaron. On the whole, therefore, we judge the 
two records to speak of different transactions. 

Relying on the ties of blood (Gen, xxxii, 8), Moses 
sent to ask of the Edomites a passage through their 
territory into Canaan. ‘The answer was a refusal, ac- 
companied by a display of force. We suggest as an 
explanation of this unnatural churlishness that per- 
haps the request chanced to be preferred to the native 
Horite “king” (probably the very Hadad last men- 
tioned in the list in Gen. xxxvi, 59) rather than to 
the phylarch of the Esauites contemporary with him 
(Gen. xxxvi, 48). See Esav. The Israelites, there- 
fore, were compelled to turn their face southward, and, 
making a turn around the end of the Elanitie gulf, 
reached Mount Hor, near Petra, on the top of which 
Aaron died. Finding the country bad for travelling, 
and their food unpleasant, Israel again broke out into 
rebellious discontent, and was punished by fiery ser- 
pents which bit the people, and many died, when a 
remedy was provided in a serpent of brass set on the 
flag-staff (Numb. xxi, 4 sq.). There is near Elath a 
promontory known as the Ras Um Haye, ‘‘ the mother 
of serpents,”’ which seem to abound in the region ad- 
jacent ; and, if we may suppose 'this the scene of that 
judgment, the event would thus be connected with the 
line of march, rounding the southern border of Mount 
Seir, laid down in Deut. ii, 8 as being ‘through the 
way of the plain (i. e.the’Arabah) from Elath and 
from LEzion-geber,”’ whence ‘turning northward i. 
having “‘compassed that mountain (Mount Seir) long 
enough,”’ they “‘passed by the way of the wilderness 
of Moab” (y, 3,8). Still going northward, and proba- 
bly pursuing the caravan route from Damascus, they 
at length reached the valley of Zered (the brook), 
which may be the present wady Kerek, that runs from 
the east into the Dead Sea. Hence they ‘‘removed 
and pitched on the other side of Arnon, which is in the 
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border of Moab, between Moab and the Amorites” 
(Numb. xxi, 13). Beer (the well) was the next sta- 
tion, where, finding a plentiful supply of water, and 
being rejoiced at the prospect of the speedy termina- 
tion of their journey, the people indulged in music and 
song, singing ‘‘the song of the well’ (Numb. xxi, 17, 
18). The Amorites being requested, refused to give 
Israel a passage through their borders, and so the na- 
tion was again compelled to proceed still in a norther- 
ly course. At length, having beaten the Amorites, 
and Og, king of Bashan, they reached the Jordan, and 
pitched their tents at a spot which lay opposite Jeri- 
cho. Here Balak, king of the Moabites, alarmed at 
their numbers and their successful prowess, invited 
Balaam to curse Israel, in the hope of being thus aided 
to overcome them and drive them out. The intended 
curse proved a blessing in the prophet’s mouth. While 
here the people gave way to the idolatrous practices of 
the Moabites, when a terrible punishment was inflicted, 
partly by a plague which took off 24,000, and partly 
by the avenging sword. Moses, being commanded to 
take the sum of the children of Israel, from twenty 
years upwards, found they amounted to 600,730, among 
whom there was not a man of those whom Moses and 
Aaron numbered in the wilderness of Sinai (Numb, 
xxvi, 47, 64). Moses is now directed to ascend Aba- 
rim, to Mount Nebo, in the land of Moab, over against 
Jericho, in order that he might survey the land which 
he was not to enter on account of his having rebelled 
against God’s commandment in the desert of Zin 
(Numb. xxvii, 12; Deut. xxxii, 49). Conformably 
with the divine command, Moses went up from the 
plains of Moab unto the mountains of Nebo, to the top 
of Pisgah, and there he died, at the age of 120 years: 
‘‘His eye was not dim, nor his natural force abated” 
(Deut. xxxiv). Under his successor, Joshua, the He- 
brews were forthwith led across the Jordan, and estab- 
lished in the Land of Promise. 

Thus a journey, which they might have performed 
in a few months, they spent fomby years in accom- 
plishing, bringing on themselves unspeakable toil and 
trouble, and, in the end, death, as a punishment for 
their gross and sensual appetites, and their unbending 
indocility to the divine will (Numb. xiv, 23; xxvi, 
65). Joshua, however, gained thereby a great adyan- 
tage, inasmuch as it was with an entirely new gen- 
eration that he laid the foundations of the civil and 
religious institutions of the Mosaic polity in Pales- 
tine. This advantage may be assigned as the reason 
why so long a period of years was spent in the wilder- 
ness. 

VIII. Literature.—Besides the incidental treatment 
of this subject in general works on sacred geography, 
the writings of travellers through the region in ques- 
tion, and commentaries on the parts of Scripture re- 
lating to it, the following special treatises exist :—La- 
borde, Commentaire Géographique sur 1 Exode et les Nom- 
bres (Paris and Leipz. 1841, fol.) ; Hase, Tabula Synop- 
tica stationum IJsraelitarum, etc. (Norimb. 1739, fol.) ; 
Bertholdt, De rebus a Mose in A%gypto gestis (Erl. 1795, 
8vo); Plitt, Die 40 jahrige Reisen d. Israeliten durch d. 
Wiiste (Cassel, 1775, 8vo) ; Calmet, De transfretatione 
Erythret (in vol. i, p. 214 sq. of his Dissertations in V. 
T., Wirceb. 1789, 8vo); Benzel, De transitu Israel. per 
Mare Rubrum (in his Syntagma Dissertt. ii, 137 sq.) ; 
Michaelis (ed.), Essai sur Vheure du passage des He- 
breux dela Mer Rouge (Gottingen, 1758, 8vo) ; Zeibich, 
Durchgang d. Israeliten, etc. (in his Verm. Beitr. i, 42 
sq.); also De dissidio in enarrando itinere Isr. per Mare 
(Viteb. 1752, 4to); Reimarus, Durchg. d. Israel. durchs 
rothe Meer (in Lessing’s Bettrage, fragm. 8) ; Richter, 
Meer durch welches d. Israel. gegangen, etc. (Lpz. 1778, 
8vo); Kleuker, Wanderung d. Israel. durchs rothe Meer 
(Frankf. 1778, 8vo); Moldenhauer, Prafung d. dritien 
Fragments (Hamb. 1779, 8vo) ; Liiderwald, Durchg. d. 
Isr, durchs rothe Meer (Helmst. 1779, 8vo) ; Déderlein, 
Fragmente u. Antifragmente, i, 35-112 ; Ritter, Veberg. 
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d. Isr. durch d. rothe Meer (in Henke’s Magaz. iv, 291 
sq.); treatises, De transitu popult Israel. etc., in the 
Critict Sacri, Thes. Nov. i, 274, 292, 300; Auspitz, W832 
nimbn (s. 1. 1818, 8v0); Dietz, Vestimenta Israel. in 
deserto (Wittenb. 1676, 4to) ; Dorsche, De educt. Israel 
ex Aigypto (Strasb. 1652, 4to) ; Holste, Iter Isr. ex 2g. 
ad Canaan (Rost. 1707, 4to); Klein, Israel’s Wander- 
ungen (Bamberg, 1889, 8vo); Raumer, Zug der Isr. 
aus <Egypto nach Canaan (Leipzig 1837, 8vo); Thier- 
bach, 2d. (ib. eod. 8vo) ; also Durchy. d. Isr. durch einem 
Theil des mittell. Meeres (Erfurt, 1830, 8vo) ; Unrich, 
Zug der Isr. aus Ag. nach Canaan (Langels. 1860, 8vo) ; 
Zinck, De transitu Maris Erythrei (Augsb. 1778, 4to) ; 
Banadius, /tinerarium jiliorum Israel (Antw. 1621, fol.) ; 
Lightfoot, Zinera Israelitarum (Works, ii, 415); Anon. 
Journeys of the Children of Israel (Lond. 1832, 18mo) ; 
Seaton, Church in the Wilderness (London, 1821, 2 vols. 
12mo); Alexander, De exitu ex Aigypto (Hist. Eccles. 
ii, 187); Bp. Lloyd, Origins of Jewish Church (in Whis- 
ton’s Sacred History, i, 46); Berton, L’itineratre des Is- 
raelites (Par. 1860, 4to); Tischendorf, De Isr. per-Mare 
Rubrum transitu (Lips. 1847, 8vo0) ; Miss Corbaux, Zxo- 
dus Papyri (London, 1855, 8vo) ; Krummacher, [srael’s 
Wanderings in the Wilderness (London, 1837-8, 2 vols. 
12mo); Bram, Israel's Wanderung von Gosen bis zum 
Sinai (Elbeuf, 1859, 8vo) ; Forster, Israel in the Wilder- 
ness (Lond. 1865, 8vo); see the Stud. uv. Krié. 1839, ii, 
897 sq. ; Jour. Sac. Lit. April, 1859; April, 1860. The 
best map of the region where the passage of the Red 
Sea was effected is Linant’s, in the Atlas of the official 
surveys for the Suez Canal, entitled ‘‘ Percement de 
VIsthme de Suez’ (Paris, 1855 sq.). See WILDER- 
NESS. 


Ex’odus (Gr. ”B£odoc, an exit; inthe Hebrew canon 
mivazi mbN4, ve-el/lch shemoth’, its initial words, or 
simply Maus; in the Masora to Gen. xxiv, 8 called 
j7pP 773, see Buxt. Lex. Talm. col. 1825; Vulg. Exodus), 
the second book of the law or Pentateuch, so called 
from the principal event recorded in it, namely, the de- 
parture of the Israelites from Egpyt. See Exope. 
With this book begins the proper history of that peo- 
ple, continuing it until their arrival at Sinai, and the 
erection of the sanctuary there. 

I. Contents.—1. Preparation for the Deliverance of 
Israel from their Bondage in Egypt.—This first section 
Gi, 1-xii, 36) contains an account of the following par- 
ticulars: The great increase of Jacob’s posterity in the 
land of Egypt, and their oppression under a new dy- 
nasty, which occupied the throne after the death of 
Joseph (ch. i); the birth, education, and flight of Moses 
(ch. ii); bis solemn call to be the deliverer of his people 
(iii, 1-iv, 17), and his return to Egypt in consequence 
(iv, 18-31) ; his first ineffectual attempt to prevail upon 
Pharaoh to let the Israelites go, which only resulted in 
an increase of their burdens (v, 1-21); a farther prep- 
aration of Moses and Aaron for their office, together 
with the account of their genealogies (y, 22-vii, 7) ; 
the successive signs and wonders, by means of which 
the deliverance of Israel from the land of bondage is 
at length accomplished, and the institution of the Pass- 
over (vii, 8-xii, 36). 

2. Narrative of Events from the Departure out of 
Egypt to the Arrival of the Israelites at Mount Sina.— 
We have in this section (a.) the departure and (men- 
tioned in connection with it) the injunctions then 
given respecting the Passover and the sanctification 
of the first-born (xii, 87-xiii, 16); the march to the 
Red Sea, the passage through it, and the destruction 
of Pharaoh and his host in the midst of the sea, togeth- 
er with Moses’s song of triumph upon the occasion 
(sili, 17-xv, 21); (0.) the principal events on the jour- 
ney from the Red Sea to Sinai, the bitter waters at | 
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Marah, the giving of quails and of the manna, the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, the miraclous supply of water | 
from the rock at Rephidim, and the battle there with | 
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the Amalekites (xv, 22-xvii, 16); the arrival of Jethro 
in the Israelitish camp, and his advice as to the civil 
government of the people (xviii). 

3. The Solemn Establishment of the Theocracy on 
Mount Sinai.—The people are set apart to God as ‘‘a 
kingdom of priests and_a holy nation” (xix, 6); the 
ten commandments are given, and the laws which are 
to regulate the social life of the people are enacted 
(xxi, 1-xxiii, 19); an angel is promised as their guide 
to the Promised Land, and the covenant between God 
and Moses, Nadab and Abihu, and seventy elders, as 
the representatives of the people, is most solemnly 
ratified (xxiii, 20-xxiv, 18); instructions are given re- 
specting the tabernacle, the ark, the mercy-seat, the 
altar of burnt-offering, the separation of Aaron and his 
sons for the priest’s office, the vestments which they 
are to wear, the ceremonies to be observed at their 
consecration, the altar of incense, the laver, the holy 
oil, the selection of Bezaleel and Aholiab for the work 
of the tabernacle, the observance of the Sabbath and 
the delivery of the two tables of the law into the hands 
of Moses (xxv, 1-xxxi, 18); the sin of the people in 
the matter of the golden calf, their rejection in conse- 
quence, and their restoration to God’s favor at the in- 
tercession of Moses (xxxii, 1-xxxiv, 35); lastly, the 
construction of the tabernacle, and all pertaining to its 
service in accordance with the injunctions previously 
given (xxxv, 1-xl, 38). 

This book, in skort, gives a sketch of the early his- 
tory of Israel as a nation: and the history has three 
clearly marked stages. First we see a nation en- 
slaved; next a nation redeemed; lastly a nation set 
apart, and, through the blending of its religious and 
political life, consecrated to the service of God. The 
close literary connection between the books of Gene- 
sis and Exodus is clearly marked by the Hebrew con- 
junctive particle 4 (vav), ‘‘and,”’ with which the latter 
begins, and still more by the recapitulation of the 
name of Jacob’s sons who accompanied him to Egypt, 
abridged from the fuller account in Gen. xlvi, 8-17. 
Still the book of Exodus is not a continuation in strict 
chronological sequence of the preceding history ; fora 
very considerable interval is passed over in silence, sav- 
ing only the remark, ‘And the children of Israel were 
fruitful and increased abundantly, and multiplied, and 
waxed exceedingly mighty; and the land was filled 
with them” (Exod. i, 7). The pretermission of all 
that concerned Israel during this period and their in- 
tercourse with the Egyptians, instead of being an indi- 
cation, as Rationalists allege, of the fragmentary char- 
acter of the Pentateuch, only shows the sacred purpose 
of the history, and that, in the plan of the writer, con- 
siderations of a merely political interest were entirely 
subordinate to the divine intentions already partially 
unfolded in Genesis, and to be still farther developed 
in the course of the present narrative regarding the 
national constitution of the seed of Abraham. 

II. Unity.—According to Von Lengerke (Kenaan, 
Ixxxviii, xe), the following portions of the book belong 
to the original or Elohistic document: Chap. i, 1-14; 
ii, 23-25; vi, 2-vii, 7; xii, 1-28, 37, 38, 40-51 (xiii, 1, 
2, perhaps); Xvi; xix, 1; XX; XXV-XXX1; xxxy-xl. 
Stihelin (Krit. Unterss.) and De Wette (Hinleitung) 
agree in the main with this division. Knobel, the 
most recent writer on the subject, in the introduction 
to his commentary on Exodus and Leviticus, has sifted 
these books still more carefully, and with regard to 
many passages has formed a different judgment. He 
assigns to the Elohist: i, 1-7, 13, 14; ii, 23-25, from 
sN4, vi, Z-vii, 7; except vi, 8; vii, 8-13, 19-22 ; vili, 
1-8, 11 from Nb4, and 12-15; ix, 8-12 and 35; xi, 9 
10; xii, 1-23, 28, 87 a, 40-42, 43-51; xifi, 1, 2, 20; vs 
1-4, 8, 9, 15-18 (except nbx EM 1172 in ver. 15, and 
DS Fg wa in ver. 16), 21-25, and 26-29 (except 
87 from AWhr); xv, 19, 22, 23, 27; xvi, 1, 2, 9-26, 31- 
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86; xvii, 1; xix, 2 a; xxv-xxxi, 11, 12-17 in the 
main; xxxv, 1-xl, 38. 

A mere comparison of the two lists of passages se- 
lected by these different writers as belonging to the 
original document is sufficient to show how very un- 
certain all such critical processes must be. ‘The first, 
that of Lengerke, is open to many objections, which 
have been urged by Hivernick (Linleit. in der Pent. § 
117), Ranke, and others. Thus, for instance, vi, 6, 
which all agree in regarding as Elohistic, speaks of 
“ great judgments” (er2sa prnEws in the plural), 
wherewith God would redeem Israel, and yet not a 
word is said of these in the so-called original docu- 
ment. Again, xii, 12, 23, 27 contains the announce- 
ment of the destruction of the first-born of Egypt, but 
the fulfilment of the threat is to be found, according 
to the critics, only in the later Jehovistic additions. 
Hupfeld has tried to escape this difficulty by supposing 
that the original documents did contain an account of 
the slaying of the first-born, as the institution of the 
Passover in xii, 12, etc., has clearly a reference to it: 
only he will not allow that the story as it now stands 
is that account. But even then the difficulty is only 
partially removed, for thus one judgment only is men- 
tioned, not many (vi, 6). Knobel has done his best to 
obviate this glaring inconsistency. Feeling no doubt 
that the ground taken by his predecessors was not 
tenable, he retains as a part of the original work much 
which they had rejected. It is especially worthy of 
notice that he considers some at least of the miracu- 
lous portions of the story to belong to the older docu- 
ment, and so accounts for the expression in vi,6. The 
changing of Aaron’s rod into a serpent, of the waters 
of the Nile into blood, the plague of frogs, of musqui- 
toes (A.V. lice), and of boils, and the destruction of 
the first-born, are, according to Knobel, Elohistic. He 
points out what he considers here links of connection, 
and a regular sequence in the narrative. He bids us 
observe that Jehovah always addresses Moses, and that 
Moses directs Aaron how to act. The miracles, then, 
are arranged in order of importance: first there is the 
sign which seryes to accredit the mission of Aaron; 
next follow three plagues, which, however, do not 
touch men, and these are sent through the instrumen- 
tality of Aaron; the fourth plague is a plague upon 
man, and here Moses takes the most prominent part ; 
the fifth and last is accomplished by Jehovah himself. 
Thus the miracles increase in intensity as they go on. 
The agents likewise rise in dignity. If Aaron with 
his rod of might begins the work, he gives way after- 
wards to his greater brother, whilst for the last act of 
redemption Jehovah employs no human agency, but 
himself with a mighty hand and outstretched arm ef- 
fects the deliverance of his people. The passages thus 
selected have no doubt a sort of connection, but it is in 
the highest degree arbitrary to conclude that because 
portions of a work may be omitted without seriously 
disturbing the sense, these portions do not belong to 
the original work, but must be regarded as subsequent 
embellishments and additions. 

Again, all agree in assigning chaps. iii and iy to the 
Jehovist. The call of Moses, as there described, is 
said to be merely the Jehovistic parallel to vi, 2-vii, 7. 
Yet it seems improbable that the Elohist should intro- 
duce Moses with the bare words, “ And God spake to 
Moses” (vi, 2), without a single word ag to the previous 
history of so remarkable a man. So argues Hiiver- 
nick, and, as it appears to us, not without reason. It 
will be observed that none of these critics attempt to 
make the divine names a criterion whereby to distin- 
guish the several documents. Thus, in the Jehovistic 
portion (i, 15-22), De Wette is obliged to remark, with 
a sort of uneasy candor, ‘‘ but ver. 17, 20, Elohim (Re 
and again (iii, 4, 6, 11-15), ‘‘here seven times Elohim.” 
In other places there is the same difficulty as in xix, 
17, 19, which Stihelin, as well as Knobel, gives to the 
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Jehovist. In the passages in chaps. vii, viii, ix, which 
Knobel classes in the earlier record, the name Jehovah 
occurs throughout. It is obvious, then, that there 
must be other means of determining the relative an- 
tiquity of the different portions of the book, or the at- 
tempt to ascertain which are earlier and which are 
later must entirely fail. 

Accordingly, certain peculiarities of style are sup- 
posed to be characteristic of the two documents. Thus, 
for instance, De Wette (Zinl. § 151, S. 183) appeals to 
Tas) 4D, i, 7; TIT A Dy, xii, 17, 41; Dp 
ra, vi, 4; the formula V2N> Hw bx 15 4355, 
XXV, 1; xxx, 11, ete.; MINIS, vi, 26; vii, 4; xii, 17, 
41, 51; BIDISNH 4575, xii, 6; xxix, 41; xxx, 8, and 
other expressions, as decisive of the Elohist. Stahe- 
lin also proposes on very similar grounds to separate 
the first from the second legislation. ‘‘ Wherever,” he 
says, ‘‘I find mention of a pillar of fire, or of a cloud 
(Exod. xxxiii, 9, 10), or an ‘angel of Jehovah,’ as 
Exod. xxiii, xxiv, or the phrase ‘flowing with milk 
and honey,’ as Exod. xiii,5; xxxiii,3 . . . where men- 
tion is made of a coming down of God, as Exod. xix, 
xxxiv, 5, or where the Canaanitish nations are num- 
bered, or the tabernacle supposed to be without the 
camp (Exod. xxxiii, 7), I feel tolerably certain that I 
am reading the words of the author of the second leg- 
islation (i. e. the Jehovist).” But these nice critical 
distinctions are very precarious, especially in a stereo- 
typed language like the Hebrew. 

Unfortunately, too, dogmatical prepossessions have 
been allowed some share in the controversy. De 
Wette and his school chose to set down everything 
which savored of a miracle as proof of later author- 
ship. The love of the marvellous, which is all they 
see in the stories of miracles, according to them. could 
not have existed in an earlier and simpler age. But 
on their own hypothesis this is a very extraordinary 
view; for the earlier traditions of a people are not gen- 
erally the least wonderful, but the reverse; and one 
cannot thus acquit the second writer of a design in em- 
bellishing his narrative. However, this is not the 
place to argue with those who deny the possibility of 
a miracle, or who make the narration of miracles proof 
sufficient of later authorship. Into this error Knobel, 
it is true, has not fallen. By admitting some of the 
plagues into his Elohistic catalogue, he shows that he 
is at least free from the dogmatic prejudices of critics 
like De Wette. But his own critical tests are not con- 
clusive. And the way in which he cuts verses to 
pieces, as in viii, 11, and xiii, 15, 16, 27, where it suits 
his purpose, is so completely arbitrary, and results so 
evidently from the stern constraint of a theory, that 
his labors in this direction are not more satisfactory 
than those of his predecessors. 

On the whole, there seems much reason to doubt 
whether critical acumen will ever be able plausibly to 
distinguish between the original and the supplement 
in the book of Exodus. There is nothing indeed forced 
or improbable in the supposition either that Moses 
himself incorporated in his memoirs ancient tradition, 
whether oral or written, or that a writer later than 
Moses made use of materials left by the great legisla- 
tor in a somewhat fragmentary form. There is an oc- 
casional abruptness in the narrative, which suggests 
that this may possibly have been the case, as in the 
introduction of the genealogy, vi, 18-27. The remarks 
in xi, 3; xvi, 35, 36, lead to the same conclusion. The 
apparent confusion at xi, 1-3 may be explained by re- 
garding these verses as parenthetical. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as there exists no definite proof or knowledge of 
any later editor, except it be Joshua or Ezra, to whom 
isolated and unimportant additions may be attributed, 
we are not warranted in attributing the book to any 
other author than Moses. See Penravrevcn. 

III. Credibility—Almost every historical fact men- 
tioned in Exodus has at some time or other been called 
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in question ; but it is certain that all investigation 
has hitherto only tended to establish the veracity of 
the narrator. A comparison with other writers and 
an examination of the monuments confirm, or at least 
do not contradict, the most material statements of this 
book. Thus, for instance, Manetho’s story of the Hyk- 
sos, questionable as much of it is, and differently as it 
has been interpreted by different writers, points at 
least to some early connection between the Israelites 
and the Egyptians, and is corroborative of the fact im- 
plied in the Pentateuch that, at the time of the Israel- 
itish sojourn, Egypt was ruled by a foreign dynasty. 
See Eayrr. Manetho speaks, too, of strangers from 
the East who occupied the eastern part of Lower 
Egypt; and his account shows that the Israelites had 
become a numerous and formidable people. Accord- 
ing to Exod. xii, 37, the number of men, besides wom- 
en and children, who left Egypt was 600,000. This 
would give for the whole nation about two millions 
anda half. There is no doubt some difficulty in ac- 
counting for this immense increase, if we suppose (as 
on many accounts seems probable) that the actual res- 
idence of the children of Israel was only 215 years. 
We must remember, indeed, that the number who went 
into Egypt with Jacob was considerably more than 
‘“‘threescore and ten souls” [see CHRONOLOGY]; we 
must also take into account the extraordinary fruit- 
fulness of Egypt (concerning which all writers are 
agreed—Strabo, xv, 478; Aristot. Hist. Anim. vii, 4; 
Pliny, H. NV. vii, 3; Seneca, Qu. Nat. iii, 25, quoted by 
Hiivernick), and especially of that part of it in which 
the Israelites dwelt; and, finally, we must take into 
the account the “‘ mixed multitude” that accompanied 
the Israelites (Exod. xii, 38). 

According to De Wette, the story of Moses’s birth is 
mythical, and arises from an attempt to account ety- 
mologically for his name. But the beautiful simplici- 
ty of the narrative places it far above the stories of 
Romulus, Cyrus, and Semiramis, with which it has 
been compared (Knobel, p. 14). As regards the ety- 
mology of the name, there can be very little doubt 
that it is Egyptian (from the Copt. mo, “water,” and 
si, “to take’), and if so, the author has merely played 
upon the name. But this does not prove that the 
whole story is nothing but a myth. Philology as a 
science is of very modern growth, and the truth of his- 
tory does not stand or fail with the explanation of ety- 
mologies. The same remark applies to De Wette’s 
objection to the etymology in ii, 22. 

Other objections are of a very arbitrary kind. Thus 
Knobel thinks the command to destroy the male chil- 
dren (i, 15 sq.) extremely improbable, because the ob- 
ject of the king was not to destroy the people, but to 
make use of them as slaves. To require the midwives 
to act as the enemies of their own people, and to issue 
an injunction that every son born of Israelitish par- 
ents should be thrown into the Nile, was a piece of 
downright madness of which he thinks the king would 
not be guilty. But we do not know that the midwives 
were Hebrew; they may have been Egyptian ; and 
kings, like other slave-owners, may act contrary to 
their interest in obedience to their fears or their pas- 
sions; indeed, Knobel himself compares the story of 
king Bocchoris, who commanded all the unclean in his 
land to be cast into the sea (Lysim. ap. Josephus, c. 
Apion. i, 34), and the destruction of the Spartan helots 
(Plutarch, Lycurg. 28). Tle objects further that it is 
not easy to reconcile such a command with the num- 
ber of the Israelites at their exode. But we suppose 
that in very many instances the command of the king 
would be evaded, and probably it did not long continue 
in force. 

Again, De Wette objects to the call of Moses that he 
could not have thus formed the resolve to become the 
saviour of his people, which, as Havernick justly re- 
marks, is a dogmatical, not a critical decision. 

It has been alleged that the place, according to the 
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original narrative, where God first appeared to Moses 
was Egypt, God making himself known as Jehovah 

that being the first intimation of the name (Exod. vi, 
2). Another account, it is further alleged, places the 
scene at Horeb (ch. iii, 2), God appearing as the God 
of the patriarchs (ver. 6), and declaring his name Je- 
hovah (ver. 14); while a third makes Midian the scene 
of the interview (ch. iv, 19). These assumptions re- 
quire no refutation. It need only be remarked that 
the name Jehovah in ch. vi, 2 necessarily presupposes 
the explanation given of it in chap. iii, 14. Further, 
Moses’s abode in Midian, and connection with Jethro, 
were matters, Knobel affirms, quite unknown to the 
older writer, while his statement that Moses was eighty 
years old when he appeared before Pharaoh (chap. vii, 
7), is declared irreconcilable with the supplementary 
narrative which represents him as a young man at the 
time of his flight from Egypt (ch. ii, 11), and,a son by 
Zipporah, whom he married probably on his arrival in 
Midian, is still young when he returned to Egypt (ch. 
iv, 20, 25; xviii, 2). There can be no question that 
from Moses’s leaving Egypt till his return thither a 
considerable time elapsed. It is stated in Exod. ii, 23 
as ‘‘many days,’’ and by Stephen (Acts vii, 30) as forty 
years. But it is not necessary to suppose that his 
abode in Midian extended over the whole: of that pe- 
riod. The expression 3W)5, ‘‘he sat down,” or set- 
tled (Exod. ii, 15), may only*point to Midian as the 
end of his wanderings; or if otherwise, his marriage 
need not have followed immediately on his arrival, or 
there may have been a considerable interval between 
the birth of his two sons. The silence, indeed, of this 
part of the narrative regarding the birth of the second 
son may possibly be referrible to this circumstance, 
more probably indicated, however, by the different feel- 
ings of the father as expressed in the names Gershom 
and Eliezer (ch. ii, 22; xviii,4)." The order of these 
names is perplexing to expositors who conceive that 
the first thoughts of the fugitive would have been 
thankfulness for his safety, and that only afterwards 
would spring up the feelings of exile. But ifthe name 
Eliezer was bestowed in connection with the prepara- 
tion to return to Egypt, and particularly with the in- 
timation “all the men are dead which sought thy life” 
(ch. iv, 19), the whole is strikingly consistent. An- 
other instance of the alleged discrepancies is that, ac- 
cording to one account, Moses’s reception from his 
brethren was very discouraging (chap. vi, 9), whereas 
the other narrative describes it as quite the reverse 
(ch. iv, 31). De Wette calls this a striking contradic- 
tion, but it is only such when the intermediate section 
(ch. v, 19-23), which shows the change that in the in- 
terval had occurred in the prospects of the Israelites, 
is violently ejected from the narrative—a process fitted 
to produce contradictions in any composition. See 
MOsEs. | y 

The only alleged anachronism of importance in this 
book is the remark relative to the continuance of the 
manna (chap. xvi, 385), which would seem to extend it 
beyond the time of Moses, particularly when compared 
with Josh. v, 11, 12, according to which the manna 
ceased not until after the passage of the Jordan. But, 
as remarked by Hengstenberg, it is not of the cessa- 
tion of the manna that the historian here writes, but 
of its continuance. Besides, ‘forty years” must be 
taken as a round number, for the manna, strictly 
speaking, lasted about one month less (ch. xvi,1). See 
Manna. 

The ten plagues are physically, many of them, what 
might be expected in Egypt, although in their intens- 
ity and in their rapid succession they are clearly su- 
pernatural. Evyen the order in which they occur 1s an 
order in which physical causes are allowed to operate. 
The corruption of the river is followed by the plague 
of frogs. From the dead frogs are bred the gnats and 
flies; from these came the murrain among the cattle 
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andthe boils on men; andso on Most of the plagues, 
indeed, though of course in a much less aggravated 
form, and without such succession, are actually expe- 
rienced at this day in Egypt. Of the plague of locusts 
it is expressly remarked that ‘‘ before them were no 
such locusts, neither after them shall be such.” And 
all travellers in Egypt have observed swarms of lo- 
custs, brought generally by a south-west wind (Denon, 
however, mentions their coming with an east wind), 
and in the winter or spring of the year. This last fact 
agrees also with our narrative. Lepsius speaks of be- 
ing in a “regular snow-drift of locusts,” which came 
from the desert in hundreds of thousands to the val- 
ley. ‘‘At the edge of the fruitful plain,” he says, 
‘they fell down in showers.” This continued for six 
days, indeed in weaker flights much longer. He also 
saw hail in Egypt. In January, 1843, he and his party 
were surprised by a storm. ‘‘ Suddenly,” he writes, 
‘the storm grew to a tremendous hurricane, such as 
J have never seen in Europe, and hail fell upon us in 
such masses as almost to turn day into night.” He 
notices, too, an extraordinary cattle murrain “ which 
carried off 40,000 head of cattle’’ (Letters from Egypt, 
Eng. transl. p. 49, 27,14). See Puacusrs (or Ecypt). 

The institution of the Passover (ch. xii) has been 
subjected to severe criticism. This has also been call- 
ed a mythic fiction. The alleged circumstances are 
not historical, it is said, but arise out of a later attempt 
to explain the origin of the ceremony and to refer it to 
the time of Moses. The critics rest mainly on the dif- 
ference between the directions given for the obsery- 
ance of this the first, and those given for subsequent 
passovers. But there is no reason why, considering 
the very remarkable circumstances under which it was 


instituted, the first Passover should not have had its | 


own peculiar solemnities, or why instructions should 
not then have been given for a somewhat different ob- 
servance for the future. See PAssover. 

In minor details the writer shows a remarkable ac- 
quaintance with Egypt. Thus, for instance, Pharaoh’s 
daughter goes to the river to bathe. At the present 
day, it is true that only women of the lower orders 
bathe in the river. But Herodotus (ii, 35) tells us 
(what we learn also from the monuments) that in an- 
cient Egypt the women were under no restraint, but 
apparently lived more in public than the men. To 
this must be added that the Egyptians supposed a soy- 
ereign virtue to exist in the Nile-waters. The writer 
speaks of chariots and ‘‘chosen chariots’’ (xiv, 7) as 
constituting an important element in the Egyptian 
army, and of the king as leading in person. The mon- 
uments amply confirm this representation. The Pha- 
raohs lead their armies to battle, and the armies con- 
sist entirely of infantry and chariots. See CHARroT. 

As the events of this history are laid in Egypt and 
Arabia, we have ample opportunity of testing the ac- 
curacy of the Mosaical accounts, and surely we find no- 
where the least transgression against Egyptian insti- 
tutions and customs; on the contrary, it is most evi- 
dent that the author had a thorough knowledge of the 
Egyptian institutions and of the spirit that pervaded 
them. Exodus contains a mass of in¢idents and de- 
tailed descriptions which have gained new force from 
the modern discoveries and researches in the field of 
Egyptian antiquities (comp. Hengstenberg, Die Biicher 
Mosis und A’gypten, Berlin, 1841). The description of 
the passage of the Israelites through the desert also 
evinces such a thorough familiarity with the localities 
as to excite the utmost respect of scrupulous and sci- 
entific travellers of our own time for the authenticity 
of the Pentateuch (comp. ew. gr. Raumer, Der Zug der 
Israeliten aus A’gypten nach Canaan, Leipz. 1837). 

The arrangements of the tabernacle, described in 
the second part of Exodus, likewise throw a favorable 
light on the historical authenticity of the preceding 
events; and the least tenable of all the objections 
against it are, that the architectural arrangements of 
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the tabernacle were too artificial, and-the materials 
and richness too costly and precious for the condition 
and position of the Jews at that early period, ete. 
But the critics seem to have overlooked the fact that 
the Israelites of that period were a people who had 
come out from Egypt, a people possessing wealth, 
Egyptian culture and arts, which we admire even now, 
in the works which have descended to us from ancient 
Egypt; so that it cannot seem strange to see the He- 
brews in possession of the materials or artistic knowl- 
edge requisite for the construction of the tabernacle. 
Moreover, the establishment of a tent as a sanctuary 
for the Hebrews can only be explained from their 
abode in the desert, being in perfect unison with their 
then roving and nomadic life ; and it is therefore a de- 
cided mistake in those critics who give to the sacred 
tent a later date than the Mosaical; while other critics 
(such as De Wette, Von Bohlen, Vatke) proceed much 
more consistently with their views by considering the 
narrative of the construction of a sacred tabernacle to 
be a mere fiction in Exodus, introduced for the pur- 
pose of ascribing to the Temple of Solomon a higher 
antiquity and authority. However, independently of 
the circumstance that the Temple necessarily presup- 
poses the existence ofa far older analogous sanctuary, 
the whole process of such a forced hypothesis is but 
calculated to strike out a portion from the Jewish his- 
tory on purely arbitrary grounds. 

The extremely simple and sober style and views 
throughout the whole narrative afford a sure guaran- 
tee for its authenticity and originality. Not a vestige 
of a poetical hand can be discovered in Exod. xviii; 
not even the most sceptical critics can deny that we 
tread here on purely historical ground. The same 
may fairly be maintained of ch. xx-xxiii. How is it 
then possible that one and the same book should con- 
tain so strange a mixture of truth and fiction as its op- 
ponents assert to be found in it? The most striking 
proofs against such an assumption are, in particular, 
the accounts, such as in Exod. xxxii sq, where the 
most yehement complaints are made against the Is- 
raelites, where the high-priest of the covenant-people 
participates most shamefully in the idolatry of his 
people. All these incidents are described in plain and 
clear terms, without the least vestige of later embel- 
lishments and false extolling of former ages. The 
Pentateuch, some critics assert, is written for the in- 
terest and in favor of the hierarchy; but can there be 
more anti-hierarchical details than are found in that 
book? The whole representation indicates the strict- 
est impartiality ang, truth.—Kitto, s. v.; Smith, s. y.; 
Fairbairn, s. v. 

IV. The authorship and date of the book will be dis- 
cussed under PENTATEUCH. 

V. Commentaries, etc.—The following is a list of 
exegetical helps on the whole book, the most impor- 
tant being designated by an asterisk (*) prefixed: Or- 
igen, Commentarw (in Opp. ii, 110) ; Selecta (2b. ii, 121) ; 
also Homilie (#b. ii, 129); Ephraem Syrus, Explanatio 
(in his Opp. iv, 194); Isidore, Commentaria (in his Opp.); 
Theodoret, Questiones (in his Opp. i, 1); Hugo A St. 
Victoire, Adnetationes (in his Opp. i); Aben-Esra, Com- 
mentar, (Prague, 1840, 8vo); Bede, Ezplanatio (in his 
Opp.iv) ; Questiones (tb. viii) ; Rupert, Jn Exod. (in his 
Opp. i, 150); Zuingle, Adnotationes (Tigurini, 1527) ; 
Brent, Commentatio (in his Opp. i); Ziegler, Commen- 
tarw (Basil. 1540, fol.) ; Phrygio, Commentarius (Tub. 
1543, 4to); Lippoman, Catena (Par. 1550; Leyd. 1657, 
fol.); Chytreus, Enarrationes (Vitemb. 1556, 1563, 
1579, 8vo); Galasius, Commentarius (Geney. 1560, fol.) ; 
Strigel, Commentarius (Lips. 1566, 1572; Brem. 1585, 
8yo); Simler, Commentarius (Tigur. 1584, 1605, fol.) ; 
Ystella, Commentaria (Rom. 1601, fol.); Pererius, Dis- 
putationes Ingolst. 1601, 4to) ; *Mechiltha, Commenta- 
rius (in Ugolini Thesaurus, xiv); Willet, Commentarie 
(London, 1608, 1622, 2 vols. fol.); Rung, Prelectiones 
(Vitemb, 1614, 8vo); Babington, Notes (in Works, p. 
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165); Reuter, Commentarius (Francf. 1616, 4to); *Ri- 
vetus, Commentarw CL. B. 1634, 4to); Jackson, Para- 
phrase (in Works, ix, 384); De la Haye, Commentartt 
(Paris 1639, 1641, 2 vols. fol.); Lightfoot, Gleanings 
(Lond. 1643, 4to); Sylvius, Commentarius (Duac. 1644, 
4to); Cartwright, A dnotationes (Lond. 1653, 8vo) ; Ca- 
lixtus, Expositeo (Helmst. 1641, 1654, 4t0); Cocceius, 
Observationes (in his Opp. i, 136); Hughes, Exposition 
(Lond. 1672, fol.) ; *Patrick, Commentary (Lond. 1697, 
4to); Hagemann, Betrachtungen (Brunsw. 1738, 4to) ; 
Torellius, Animadversiones (Lips. 1746, 4to); Haitsma, 
Commentarit (Franc. 1771, 4to) ; Hopkins, Notes (Lon- 
don, 1784, 4to); & St. Cruce, Hermeneta (Heidelb. 1787, 
4to); *Horsley, Notes (in Bid. Criticism, i, 47); Cock- 
burn, Credibility, etc. (Lond.1809, 8vo) ; *Rosenmiiller, 
Scholia (Lips. 1822, 8vo); Newnham, Illustrations 
(Lond. n. d. 8vo); Vizard, Commentary (London, 1838, 
12mo); Buddicom, Hxodus (2d ed. Liverp. 1839, 2 vols. 
12mo); Trower, Sermons (Lond. 1843, 8vo); Kitto, J7- 
lustration (Daily Bible Illust. ii); *Bush, Notes (N. Y. 
1852, 2 vols. 12mo); Cumming, Readings (Lond. 1853, 
8vo0); *Kalisch, Commentary (London, 1855, 8vo); Os- 
burn, Israel in Egypt (London, 1856, 12mo); *Knobel, 
Erkliérung (Lpz. 1857, 8vo); Howard, Notes (Cambr. 
1857, 8yo); *Keil and Delitasch, Comment. (from their 
Bibelwerk, Edinb. 1864, 8vo) ; *Lange, Comment. (in his 
Bibelwerk, ii, Lpz.1864, 8vo); *Murphy, Comment. (Ed- 
inb. 1866, Andoy. 1868, 8vo). See Ord TESTAMENT. 

Exomologesis (éZopoddynouc, confession). The 
word was used in the ancient Church to denote not 
only confession in words, but also the various acts re- 
quired of penitents to give expression to sorrow for 
sin, and resolution of amendment. 

1. It is common with Romanist writers, when ‘‘they 
meet with the word exomologesis in any of the ancient 
writers, to interpret it as private or auricular confession, 
such as is now practised in the communion of that 
Church, and imposed upon men as absolutely neces- 
sary to salvation. But they who, with greater judg- 
ment and ingenuity among themselves, have more nar- 
rowly considered the matter, make no scruple to cen- 
fess that the exomologesis of the ancients signifies a 
quite different thing, viz. the whole exercise of public 
penance, of which public confession was a noted part. 
The learned Albaspineus very strenuously sets him- 
self to refute this error in the writers of his own party. 
Cardinal Bellarmine, says he (Observatt. lib. ti, cap. 26), 
and Baronius, and Maldonat in his controversies, and 
Pamelius in his commentaries upon Tertullian and 
Cyprian, lay it down as a certain truth that the fa- 
thers generally take the word exomologesis for private 
and auricular confession; but, having long and accu- 
rately considered all the places where it is mentioned, 
T cannot come in to their opinion. . The fathers, adds 
he, always use this word when they would describe the 
external rites of penance, viz. weeping, and mourning, 
and self-accusation, and other the like things, which 
penitents usually practised in the course of public pen- 
ance” (Bingham, Orig. Eccles. bk. xviii, ch. ili). 

2. So anxious was the primitive Church to preserve 
the voluntary character of penance, that it was deem- 
ed unlawful to exhort or invite any one to submit to 
this kind of discipline. It was required that the of- 
fenders should seek it as a favor, and should suppli- 
eate for admission among the’ penitents. The follow- 
ing are the duties or burdens imposed upon them. 
Penitents of the first three classes —the mourners 
(flentes), the hearers (audientes), the kneelers or pros- 
trators (genujlectentcs or substrati)—were never allow- 
ed to stand during public prayers, but were obliged to 
kneel. Open and public confession before the whole 
church was to be made with lamentations, tears, and 
other expressions of grief, and these were to be often 
repeated. All ornaments of dress were to be laid aside, 
and all expressions of joy or pleasure to be abandoned. 
Male penitents were required to cut their hair 
shave their beard in token of sorrow, 
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were to appear with their hair dishevelled, and wears 
ing a veil. During the whole time of penance the 
candidates were required to abstain from bathing, feast- 
ing, and corporeal pleasures lawful at other times. 
They were forbidden to marry during this period of 
humiliation. In addition, they were obliged to be 
present at every religious ceremony, and to perform 
works of love and charity, particularly almsgiving. 
They were also expected to perform the office of the pa- 
rabolant in visiting and relieving the sick and burying 
the dead (Riddle, Christian Antiquities, bk. iv, ch. iv). 

8. The greater litanies are sometimes termed exomo- 
logeses, confessions ; because fasting, and weeping, and 
mourning, and confession of sins was usually joined 
with supplication to avert God’s wrath and reconcile 
him to a sinful people (Bingham, Orig. Eccles. bk. xiii, 
ch. i, § 11). 


Exorcism, Exorcist ({Zopmiorje, Acts xix, 15). 
I. In General._—The belief in demoniacal possessions, 
which may be traced in almost every nation, has al- 
ways been attended by the professed ability, on the part 
of some individuals, to release the unhappy victims 
from their calamity. In Greece, men of no less dis- 
tinction than both Epicurus (Diog. Laertius, x, 4) and 
Eschines were sons of women who lived by this art, 
and both were bitterly reproached, the one by the Sto- 
ics, and the other by his great rival orator Demosthe- 
nes (De Cor.), for having assisted their parents in these 
practices. In some instances this power was consider- 
ed as a divine gift; in others it was thought to be ac- 
quired by investigations into the nature of demons 
and the qualities of natural productions, as herbs, 
stones, etc., and of drugs compounded of them, by the 
use of certain-forms of adjurations, invocations, cere- 
monies, and other observances. Indeed, the various 
forms of exorcism, alluded to in authors of all nations, 
are innumerable, varying from the bloody human sac- 
rifice down to the fumes of brimstone, ete. See Sor- 
CERY. 

Il. In the Old and New Testaments.—The verb éZop- 
«iZw occurs once in the New Testament and once in 
the Sept. version of the Old Testament. In both cases 
it is used, not in the sense of exorcise, but as a synonym 
of the simple verb dpriZw, to charge with an oath, to ad- 
jure. Compare Gen. xxiv, 3 (PIAA, A.V. ‘I will 
make thee swear”) with 37, and Matt. xxvi, 63 with 
Mark v,7; andsee 1 Thess. v, 27 (vopkiZo, Lachmann, 
Tischendorf). The cognate noun, however, together 
with the simple verb, is found once (Acts xix, 13) with 
reference to the ejection of evil spirits from persons 
possessed by them (comp. ’Edpkwotc, OpKkdow, Josephus, 
Ant. viii, 2, 5). The use of the term exorcists in that 
passage, as the designation of a well-known class of 
persons to which the individuals mentioned belonged, 
confirms what we know from other sources as to the 
common practice of exorcism amongst the Jews (see 
the Talm. Babyl. Yoma, fol. lvii, 1). That some, at 
least, of them not only pretended to, but possessed the 
power of exorcising, appears by our Lord’s admission 
when he asks the Pharisees, ‘If I by Beelzebub cast 
out devils, by whom do your disciples (viot) cast them 
out 2”? (Matt. xii, 27). What means were employed by 
real exorcists we are not informed. David, by play- 
ing skilfully on a harp, procured the temporary de- 
parture of the evil spirit which troubled Saul (1 Sam. 
xvi, 23). The power of expelling demons Josephus 
places among the endowments of Solomon, and relates 
that he left behind lam the manner of using exorcisms 
by which they drive away demons (for the pretended 
fragments of these books, see Pabricius, Cod. Psend. Vet. 
Test. p. 1054). He declares that he had seen a man, 
named Eleazar, releasing people that were damoniac- 
al, in the presence of Vespasian, his sons, captaans, and 
the whole multitude of his soldiers. He describes the 
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trils of the demoniac; after which he drew out the 
dxmon through his nostrils, and when the man fell 
down he adjared him to return no more, making still 
mention of Solomon and reciting the incantations he 
composed.” He further adds, that when Eleazar would 
persuade and demonstrate to the spectators that he had 
such a power, he set a cup or basin full of water a lit- 
tle way off, and commanded the demon as he went 
out of the man to overturn it, and thereby to let the 
spectators know he had left the man (Ant. viii, 2, 5). 
He also describes the mode of obtaining the root baa- 
ras, which, he says, ‘‘if it be only brought to sick per- 
sons, it quickly drives away the demons,” under cir- 
cumstances which, for their strangeness, may vie with 

“any prescription in the whole science of exorcism 
(War, vii, 6,3). Among all the references to exor- 
cism, as practised by the Jews, in the New Testament 
(Matt. xii, 27; Mark ix, 38; Luke ix, 49, 50), we find 
only one instance which affords any clew to the means 
employed (Acts xix, 18); from which passage it ap- 
pears that certain professed exorcists took upon them 
to call over a deemoniac the name of the Lord Jesus, 
saying, ‘‘ We adjure you by Jesus whom Paul preach- 
eth.’? Their proceeding seems to have been in con- 
formity with the well-known opinions of the Jews in 
those days, that miracles might be wrought by invok- 
ing the names of the Deity, or angels, or patriarchs, 
etc., as we learn from Justin Martyr, Irenzus, Origen, 
etc., and Lucian (Frag. p.141). The epithet applied 
in the above text to these exorcists (septeoyopevor, 
Vulgate, ctrcumeuntes Jude?) indicates that they were 
travelling mountebanks, who, besides skill in med- 
icine, pretended to the knowledge of magic. Justin 
Martyr has an interesting suggestion as to the pos- 
sibility of a Jew successfully exorcising a devil, by 
employing the name of the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob (Dial. cum Tryph. c. 85, p. 311, C. See also 
Apol. II, c. 6, p. 45, B, where he claims for Christianity 
superior but not necessarily exclusive power in this 
respect. Compare the statements of Irenxus, adv. 

’ Heres. ii, 5, and the authorities quoted by Grotius on 
Matt. xii,27). But Justin goes on to say that the Jew- 
ish exorcists, as a class, had sunk down to the super- 
stitious rites and usages of the heathen (comp, Pliny, 
xxx, 2). See Damon. 

The power of casting out devils was bestowed by 
Christ while on earth upon the apostles (Matt. x, 8), 
and the seventy disciples (Luke x, 17-19), and was, 
according to his promise (Mark xvi, 17), exercised by 
believers after his ascension (Acts xvi, 18); but to the 
Christian miracle, whether as performed by our Lord 
himself or by his followers, the N.-T. writers neyer 
apply the terms ‘‘ exorcise” or ‘‘exorcist.” Nor is 
the office of the exorcist mentioned by Paul in his enu- 
meration of the miraculous gifts (1 Cor. xii, 9). Mos- 
heim says that the particular order of exorcists did not 
exist till the close of the third century, and he ascribes 
its introduction to the prevalent fancies of the Gnos- 
tics (cent. iii, 11,c.4). We notice Jahn’s remark upon 
the silence of John himself in his gospel on the sub- 
ject of possessions, although he introduces the Jews as 
speaking in the customary way respecting demons 
and dxemoniacal possessions, and although he often 
speaks of the sick who were healed by the Saviour ; 
coupled with the fact that John wrote his gospel in 
Asia Minor, where medical science was very flourish- 
ing, and where it was generally known that the dis- 
eases attributed to demons were merely natural dis- 
eases (Jahn, Archdol. I, ii, 232, 477-480; see also Lo- 
meirus, De Vet. Gent. Lustra.; Bekker, Le Monde en- 
chante; Van Dale, De divinat, idol. c. vi, p. 519 sq. ; 
Amnell, Diss. ad loc, in Actis, Upsal. 1758).—Kitto, s. 
v.; Smith, s: v. 

Ill. Jn the early Church.—1. As Christians were sup- 
posed to be in constant conflict with the devil, they used 
not only prayer, but also exorcism, which was held to be 
a power given to the Church. Thus Tertullian (A.D. 
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220), speaking of the warfare of the Christian soldier 
(De Corona Milit. c.11) with demons, says exorcismis 
fugavit (he routs them with exorcisms). So in his 
Apologeticus (c. 23) he says that the “evil spirit will 
confess himself to be a demon when commanded to 
speak by any Christian” (jussus a quolibet Christiano). 
So also Origen, cont. Celsum, lib. vii, (0irat 70 ToLov- 
tov mparrovow (the common unlettered people do the 
same). ‘'‘Oh, could you but hear,’ says Cyprian (Ep. 
76), ‘and see those demons when they are tortured by 
us, and afflicted with spiritual chastisement and verbal 
anguish, and thus ejected from the bodies of the pos- 
sessed (obsessorum), moaning and lamenting with hu- 
man voice, through the power divine, as they feel the 
rods and stripes they confess the judgment to come. 
The exorcists rule with commanding right over the 
whole army of the insolent adversary. Oftentimes 
the devil promises to depart, but departs not; but 
when we come to baptism, then indeed we ought to be 
assured and confident, because the demon is then op- 
pressed, and the man is consecrated to God and liber- 
ated.’ The invocation of Christ, attended by the sign 
of the cross, and pronounced by persons formally ap- 
pointed to the office, was the method by which those 
stupendous effects were usually produced; and one 
among the many evils which proceeded from this ab- 
surd practice was an opinion, which gained some prevy- 
alence among the less enlightened converts, that the 
object of Christ’s mission was to emancipate mankind 
from the yoke of their invisible enemy, and that the 
promised redemption was nothing more than a sensible 
liberation from the manifest influence of evil spirits” 
(Waddington, Church History, ch. xiii). The Apostol- 
ical Constitutions, viii, 26, says: ‘An exorcist is not 
appointed, for the prize pertaineth to yoluntary good- 
ness and the grace of God, through Christ, by the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit; for he who hath received 
the gift of healing is declared by revelation from God, 
the grace that is in him being manifest unto all. But 
if there be need of him for a bishop, or presbyter, or 
deacon, he is appointed accordingly.” Thus it ap- 
pears (1) that the power of casting out devils was held 
to exist in the Church; (2) that as late as the third 
century it was not held to belong exclusively to the 
clergy, but to the whole Church, or at least to some 
among the laity. The use of exorcism seems to haye 
been at first confined to the case of persons ‘“ possessed 
with devils,” éveoyotvmevor, who were given into the 
care of persons set apart for the purpose (Cyprian, 
Epist. 75,76). See ENERGUMENS. But Cyprian also 
speaks here of baptismal exorcism (see below). 

2. Exorcists—A special order of exorcists arose. as 
early as the third century. Before that time, al- 
though, as has been seen, the power of exorcising was 
held to be a spiritual gift common to all classes in the 
Church, it yet appears to have been chiefly exercised 
by the clergy. On the date of the rise of the order of 
exorcists, and of their ordination and office, Bingham 
(Orig. Eccles. bk. iii, ch. iv) speaks as follows: ‘I take 
Bona’s opinion to be the truest, that it came in upon 
the withdrawing (Rerum Liturg. lib. i, c. xxv, note. 
17) of that extraordinary and miraculous power, which 
probably was by degrees, and not at the same time in 
all places. Cornelius (ap. Euseb. lib. vi, c. xliii), who 
lived in the third century, reckons exorcists among 
the inferior orders of the Church of Rome; yet the au- 
thor of the Constitutions, who lived after him, says it 
was no certain order (Constit. Apost. lib. viii, c. xxvi), 
but God bestowed the gift of exorcising as a free grace 
upon whom he pleased; and therefore, consonant to 
that hypothesis, there is no rule among those Consti- 
tutions for giving any ordination to exorcists, as being 
appointed by God only, and not by the Church. But 
the credit of the Constitutions is not to be relied upon 
in this matter; for it is certain by this time exorcists 
were settled as an order in most parts of the Greek 
Church, as well as the Latin; which is evident from 
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the Council of Antioch, A.D: 341, in one of whose can- 
ons (Conc. Antioch. c. x) leave is given to the chor- 
episcopi to promote subdeacons, readers, and exorcists, 
which argues that those were then all standing orders 
of the Church. After this exorcists are frequently 
mentioned among the inferior orders by the writers of 
the fourth century, as in the Council of Laodicea 
(Cone. Laodic. c. xxiv and xxyi), Epiphanius (Lzxpos. 
Fid. note 21), Paulinus Watal. iv, 8. Felicis.), Sulpicius 
Severus (Vit. S. Martin. c.v), and the Rescripts of The- 
odosius (Cod. Theodbs. lib. xii, tit. i, De Decurione Leg. 
121), and Gratian (2d. ib. lib. xvi, tit. ii, De Episc. Leg. 
24) in the Theodosian Code, where those emperors 
grant them the same immunities from civil offices as 
they do to the other orders of the clergy. Their or- 
dination and office is thus described by the fourth 
Council of Carthage (Cone. Carth. iv, ¢. vii: Exorcista 
quum ordinatur, accipiat de manu episcopmdibellum, 
in quo scripti sunt exorcismi, dicente sibi episcopo: 
Accipe et commenda memorize, et habeto potestatem 
imponendi manus super energumenum, sive baptiza- 
tum, sive catechumenum): ‘‘ When an exorcist is or- 
dained, he shall receive at the hands of the bishop a 
book, wherein the forms of exorcising are written, the 
bishop saying, Receive thou these and commit them to 
memory, and have thou power to lay hands upon the 
energumens, whether they be baptized or only cate- 
chumens.” These forms were certain prayers, togeth- 
er with adjurations in the name of Christ, commanding 
the unclean spirit to depart out of the possessed per- 
son, which may be collected from the words of Pauli- 
nus concerning the promotion of St. Felix to this of- 
fice, where he says (Natal. iv, S. Felicis. : Primis lector 
servivit in annis, inde gradum cepit, cui munus voce 
fideli adjurare malos, et sacris pellere verbis), from a 
reader he arose to that degree whose office was to ad- 
jure evil spirits, and to drive them out by certain holy 
words. It does not appear that they were ordained to 
this office by any imposition of hands either in the 
Greek or Latin Church; but yet no one might pretend 
to exercise it either publicly or privately, in the church 
or in any house, without the appointment of the bish- 
op, as the Council of Laodicea directs (Conc. Laod. c. 
xxvi); or at least the license of a chorepiscopus, who 
in that case was authorized (Concil. Antiochen. cap. X) 
by the bishop’s deputation.” 

3. Exorcism in Baptism.—tIn the third century (at 
least after the Council of Carthage, A.D. 256) we find 
exorcism used in the catechumenate in preparation for 
baptism, and also as part of the ordinary ceremony of 
baptism. Riddle (Christian Antiquities, bk. iv, ch. il) 
gives the following view of its origin: “‘ Baptism, as 
the sacrament of the Holy Ghost, contributes to de- 
liver men from the power of Satan and evil spirits ; 
and hence it appears expedient and right at the recep- 
tion of that rite to renounce the devil and his works. 
And when the number of candidates for baptism was 
multiplied from among the heathen, who are spoken 
of in Scripture as in a peculiar sense sinners (Gal. ii, 
15), and who were regarded as being especially under 
the power of the prince of darkness, it seemed more 
particularly needful that admission into the Gospel 
Church—the kingdom of heaven—should be preceded 
by a formal abjuration of all heathen and superstitious 
practices or worship ; in one word, by a renunciation 
of Satan. Such appears to be the most natural and 
simple account of the origin of exorcism at baptism in 
the Christian Church. Justin Martyr, the first unin- 
spired writer who describes Christian baptism, knew 
nothing of this practice, although he was not unac- 
quainted with the custom of exorcising evil spirits in 
the case of persons possessed. Tertullian, however, 
treats expressly of this matter, and says that the prac- 
tice of renouncing the devil on occasion of baptism is 
founded not on Scripture, but on tradition (De Corona 
Mil. c. iii). Cyprian also treats of baptismal exorcism 
(Ep. Ixxvi, ad Mugn.). At first, indeed, this ceremo- 
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ny was confined to a renunciation of ‘the devil and 
all his works’ on the part of the person about to be 
baptized ; and it was not until the fourth century that 
a form of abjuration by the officiating minister, com- 
manding the evil spirit to depart from the new servant 
of Christ, was brought into use. And hence it is that 
some writers, making a distinction between the renun- 
ciation (arorayf, abrenuntiatio) and exorcism (¢Zop- 
kuopde), contend that the practice of exorcism was al- 
together unknown until the fourth, or, as others say, 
the seventh century. The fact, however, appears to 
be, that these customs are substantially one and the 
same, differing only in form. And the true state of 
the case with respect to baptismal exorcism appears 
to be as follows: 1. In the first century we find no 
trace of a renunciation of the devil in baptism. 2. In 
the second and third centuries this practice was in use, 
as appears from the testimonies of Tertullian and Cyp- 
rian, as well as of later writers who appeal to tradition. 
3. In the fourth century the fathers speak of exorcism 
as not being highly expedient, inasmuch as, without 
it, children would not be free from the influence of evil 
spirits (Optat. Milev. De Schism. Donat, lib. iv, ¢. vi; 
Basil. M. De Spiritu Sancto, c. xxvii; Gregor. Naz. 
Orat. xl). We find mention of baptismal exorcism 
also in the canons of the Council of Carthage held in 
the year 256, and those of the first Council of Constan- 
tinople, A.D. 381. The exorcists, who were concern- 
ed at first only with the energumens, or persons pos- 
sessed, were afterwards called upon to assist at the 
baptism of all adults; but, as infant baptism gained 
ground, the duties of this office became superfluous, 
and they are very rarely mentioned in works posterior 
to the sixth century.” 

Cyril of Jerusalem (7 386) gives a somewhat detail- 
ed account of the form of exorcism. The ceremonies 
used were: 1. Preliminary fasting, prayers, and gen- 
uflections. These, however, may.be regarded as gen- 
eral preliminaries to baptism. 2. Imposition of hands 
upon the head of the candidate, who stood with his 
head bowed down in a submissive posture. 3. Putting 
off the shoes and clothing, with the exception of an 
under garment. 4. Facing the candidate to the west, 
which was the symbol of darkness, as the east was of 
light. In the Eastern Church he was required to 
thrust out his hand towards the west, as if in the act 
of pushing away an object in that direction. This 
was a token of his abhorrence of Satan and his works, 
and his determination to resist and repel them. 5. A 
renunciation of Satan and his works thus: ‘I renounce 
Satan and his works, and his pomps and his services, 
and all things that are his.’ This or a similar form 
was thrice repeated. 6. The exorcist then breathed 
upon the candidate either once or three times, and ad- 
jured the unclean spirit in the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, to come out of him. ‘This form 
of adjuration seems not to have been in use until the 
fourth century; and these several formalities were 
apparently introduced gradually and at different times. 
The whole ceremony was at first confined to the re- 
nunciation of ‘the devil and his works’ on the part of 
the person about to be baptized (Coleman, Christian 
Antiquities, ch. xiv, § 9; Riddle, 7. c.). 

LV. Roman Catholic Church.—In the Roman Catholic 
Church exorcists constitute one of the four minor or- 
ders of the clergy—acolytes, exorcists, readers, por- 
ters (Council of Trent, sess. xxiii, chap. ii, of Orders). 
When initiating the exorcist the bishop gives him a 
book containing the exorcisms (or the Missal), and 
says, “Accipe et commenda memoric, et habeto potesta- 
tem imponendi manus super energumenum, sive baptr- 
zatum sive catechumenum” (Take this and commit it to 
memory, and haye power to impose hands on persons 
possessed, be they baptized or catechumens). Every 
candidate for priests’ orders in the Roman Church first 
receives the four lower orders, including that of exor- 
cist. The process of exorcising water for baptism is 
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given under Baptism (vol. i, p. 650, col. 2). Children 
are regarded as belonging to the devil until baptized, 
and the priest or assisting exorcist blows out the evil 
spirit by the breath (ewsufflation), and also breathes on 
the child again (insufflation), as a symbol of the gift 
ofthe Spirit. So the Rituale: ‘‘Sacerdos exsufilat ter 
in faciem catechumeni, semel dicens: Exi ab eo (ea), 
spiritus immunde, et da locum Spiritui Sancto Para- 
clito. Hic in modum crucis halet in faciem ipsius di 
cat; Accipe Spiritum bonum per istam insufflationem, 
et Dei benedictionem. + Pax tibi.” In cases where 
the priest is to practise exorcism on a person supposed 
to be ‘‘ possessed of the devil,’’ he is to prepare himself- 
specially by prayer, fasting, confession, and mass. 
The ceremony may be performed in the church, or, if 
the sufferer be ill, at his house ; but there must always 
be witnesses present. ‘‘ Here, arrayed in robe, cope, 
and a blue stole, he first sprinkles the subject with 
holy water, and, kneeling down, prays the All Saints’ 
litany, the Lord’s prayer, and Psalm liii, Deus in nom- 
ine tuo (in our version Psalm liv); then two prayers in 
which, making the sign of the cross over the patient, 
he commands the evil spirit to depart, by the myste- 
ries of the incarnation, the suffering and death, the 
resurrection and ascension of Christ, the sending of 
the Spirit, and the coming again to judgment. There- 
upon follows the lesson from John i, In principio erat 
Verbum, with Mark xvi, 15-18, and Luke x, 17-19. 
Then he lays both hands upon the head of the energu- 
men, saying, ‘Ecce crucem Domini: fugite partes ad- 
verse: vicit leo de tribu Juda,’ and the prayer follows, 
with the proper formula of exorcism (Hzorcizo te, im- 
munde spiritus, etc.): ‘I exorcise thee, unclean spirit, 
in the name of Jesus Christ ; tremble, O Satan! thou 
enemy of the faith, thou foe of mankind, who hast 
brought death into the world, who hast deprived men 
of life, and hast rebelled against justice ; thou seducer 
of mankind, thou root of all evil, thou source of ava- 
rice, discord, and envy’), the priest meanwhile making 
three crosses, in the name of the Trinity, on the brow 
and breast of the possessed person. If the evil spirit 
does not depart, all these ceremonies must be repeat- 
ed. In regard to the exorcism of things, the view of 
St. Paul, that every creature of God, used with thanks- 
giving, is good, stands true at all times. But in con- 
sequence of the curse, which the first sin brought upon 
all nature, the Church of Rome exorcises beforehand 
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salt required for holy water. Beasts also, horses, 
fields, and fruits, are so treated, more frequently in the 
Greek Church than in the Roman” (Herzog, Eneyelo- 
peda, Bombarger’s transl., i, 255). When a house is 
infested with evil spirits the priest is sent for, who, on 
his arrival, sprinkles the place plentifully with holy 
water, repeats some prayers, and then pronounces the 
form of exorcism, whereupon, it is supposed, the dey- 
ils depart. Should they again return the ceremony 
of exorcism is repeated, and again if necessary, until 
at length the Church proves itself victorious over the 
powers of hell (Zncycl. Metropolitana ; see also Jeremy 
Taylor, Dissuasive from Popery, § 9, for an account of 
the forms of exorcism; and the copious collection enti- 
tled Thesaurus exorcismorum atque conjurationum ter- 
ribilium, potentissimorum, efficacissimorum cum practica 
probatissima : quibus spiritus maligni, demones malefi- 
coaque omnia de corporibus humanis obsessis, tanguam 
flagellis fustibusque fugantur, expelluntur, doctrinis re- 
fertissimus atque uberrimus, Colonix, 1628, 8vo). 

V. The Greek Church also continues the order of 
exorcists and the practice of exorcism. The exorcism 
of catechumens is designated adopxispdc, and it is 
thrice administered in making a catechumen (see Eu- 
chologion, cap. ety7) Eg TO ToUjoa KaTnYObEVoY). 
Exorcism is also practised upon the baptism of infants. 
The priest, having receiyed the child at the church 
door, marks him with the sign of the cross on the fore- 
head, then carries him to the font, where, before his 
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immersion, he is exorcised. The ancient forms are 
preserved with very little change in modern use. 
Three forms are employed, which may be found in 
Schmitt, Morgenldnd.-griech-russische Kirche (Mainz, 
1826, p. 141). In Assemanni, Codex Liturg. li, 318 sq., 
may be found twenty-one forms for exorcising the 
devil and all evil spirits. In Metrophanis Critopuli 
Confessio (1661), cap. vii, de Ecclesia, is the statement 
that baptism must be performed with prayers and ex- 
orcisms (pera evyOv Kai 2ZopKispOy); also (Exopev CE 
’ooxispove apd TMy apyalwy ratTiopwy Pavpaciw¢g 
ovyTebeévouc) “we have forms of exorcism admira- 
bly prepared by the ancient fathers ;”’ and in cap. xi, de 
Sacerdotio, he states the duty of the exorcists to be ‘‘to 
exorcise the catechumens and catechize them” (ses 
Kimmel, Monum. Fid. Eccles. Orient. (Jena, 1840, 8vo). 

VI. In_Protestant Churches. — Luther approved of 
exorcism.” In his Taufbiichlein he preserved the spirit 
of the Roman Catholic form of renunciation of the 
devil. He did not consider it as essential, but as very 
useful to ‘remind the people earnestly of the power 
of sin and the devil.’’ The immediate successors of 
Luther adopted his views, and they were generally 
diffused in Saxony, Wiirtemberg, and the other strong- 
ly Lutheran parts of Germany (Siegel, A lterthiimer, ii, 
64; Wiedenfeld, De Exorcismi Origine, etc., Marburg, 
1824). In 1583 Heshusius wrote in fayor of abolishing 
its use. Justus Menius, in a treatise Vom Exorcismo, 
1590, advocated its retention. Calvin (Justit. iv, 12, 
19), speaking of the ‘‘ wax taper’’ and ‘‘exorcism” as 
used by the Romanists in baptism, says, “I am not 
ignorant of the ancient origin of this adventitious med- 
ley, yet it is lawful for me, and for all the faithful, to 
reject everything that men have presumed to add to 
the institution of Christ.’’? In the Swedish Church, 
when the Augsburg Confession was proclaimed anew 
at the Council of Upsala, 1593, exorcism was retained, 
in its milder expressions, ‘‘ as a free ceremony, on ac- 
count of its utility as an admonition to the audience 
looking on at the baptism” (Ranke,.History of the Pa- 
pacy, i, 11, Austin’s transl., Edinb. 1851, 2 vols. 8vo). 
Zuinglius agreed with Calvin in rejetting exorcism, 
and from the beginning the Reformed Church was 
disinclined to it. The question became a sort of test 
between Lutheran$ and Calvinists. In the Crypto- 
Calvinistic struggles the question of exorcism played 
a part, and one of the accusations against Nicolas Crell 
(q. Vv.) was that he “ sought to extirpate exorcism from 
the Church, to its great injury (see Boehmer, Jus. Eccl. 
Protest. iii, 843). Among later Lutheran theologians, 
Gerhardt, Quenstedt, and Hollaz place it among things 
indifferent ; Baur, Baumgarten, and Reinhard urge its 
abolition. From Reinhard’s time it has gradually be- 
come obsolete in the Lutheran Church. Since 1822 
the ‘“‘ High” Lutherans have attempted to revive its 
use. 

In the Church of England.—In the first liturgy of 
Edward VI, a form of exorcism at baptism is given. 
The priest, looking upon the children, was to say, “I 
command thee, unclean spirit, in the name of the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, that thou come out 
and depart from these infants, whom our Lord Jesus 
Christ has youchsafed to call to his holy baptism, to be 
made members of his body and of his holy congrega- 
tion. Therefore, thou accursed spirit, remember thy 
sentence, remember thy judgment, remember the day 
to be at hand wherein thou shalt burn in fire everlast- 
ing, prepared for thee and thy angels; and presume 
not henceforth to exercise any tyranny towards these 
infants whom Christ hath bought with his precious 
blood, and, by his holy baptism, calleth to be of his 
flock.” See Barrism. Bucer’s remonstrance against 
the indiscriminate use of the form of exorcism, on the 
ground that it would be uncharitable to suppose that 
all were deemoniacs who came to be baptized, was list- 
ened to by the Reformers; for in their revision of the 
Prayer-book, in the 5th and 6th of Edward VI, they de- 
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cided on omitting it altogether. The seventy-second 
canon of the Church of England forbids any minister 
attempting to expel a devil or devils, under pain of 
the imputation of imposture, and cosenage, and depo- 
sition from the ministry, except he first obtains the 
license of the bishop of his diocese, had under his hand 
and seal (Wheatly, On Common Prayer, chap. vii, § 2). 
In the form of baptism used in the Church of England, 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, the question is put to the candidate, 
“Dost thou renounce the devil and all his works 2” 
etc. This is a remnant of the old form of renuncia- 
tion (connected with the exorcism at the baptism of 
catechumens), but of exorcism itself there is nothing 
in their formularies. 

Literature.—See, besides the works already cited, 
Suicer, Thesaurus, s.v. ddopxigpoc, tEopxicpoc; Stolle, 
De Origine Exorcismi in Baptismo; Augusti, Denkwiir- 
digketten, vii, 268 sq.; Bingham, Orig. Eccles., Bohn’s 
ed., 1,435; ii, 110sq.; Augusti, Christl. Archeologie, ii, 
427 sq.; iii, 402; Ferraris, Promta Bibliotheca, iii, 927 
sq.; Kraft, Ausfithrl. Hist. von Exorcismo (Hamburg, 
1750, 8vo) ; Elliott, Delineation of Romanism, bk. ii, ch. 
xv; Procter, On Common Prayer, p. 368. 

Exordium. 


Expectancy (Lat. expectantia, expectiva, gratia 
expectiva), in canon law, the name of a prospective 
claim to an ecclesiastical benefice which has not yet 
become vacant. At first the German emperors grant- 
ed expectancies for the first place in every chapter 
that became vacant after their accession to the throne 
(jus prime precis). After the eleventh century the 
popes granted expectancies at first in the shape of a 
request, and subsequently in the shape of an order. 
The expectancy was either for a definite benefice, or 
for any benefice of a certain class or chapter. The 
third Council of Lateran (1179), and later papal re- 
scripts, forbade the expectancies, but the popes them- 
selves continued to grant them. 
restricted by the Council of Constance, and forbidden 
by the Council of Basel. The Council of Trent total- 
ly abolished them, except in cases of bishops and mo- 
nastic superiors, to whom, in some specified cases, a 
coadjutor, with the right of succession, was given. In 
the Protestant state churches the princes have claimed 
the right to grant expectancies.—A U/gem. Real-Encyhi. 
i, 622; Herzog, Real-Encykl. iv, 292. (A.J.S8.) 

Expectation Week, the time between Ascen- 
sion Day and Whitsunday, the period during which 
the apostles tarried at Jerusalem in expectation of the 
fulfilment of the Master’s promise as to the outpouring 
of the Comforter.—Procter, On Common Prayer, p. 289. 


See Hominerics; Sermon. 


Expediency, fitness of means to ends. On ex- 
pediency as the ground of morals, see Dwight, Theolo- 
Gy, ser. xcix; Robert Hall, Complete Works, i, 96; ii, 
295; Lit. and Theol. Review, iv, 3883; Wayland, in Bib- 
liotheca Sacra, 1843, p. 801; and the article Erurcs. 


Experience (doy, Rom. v, 4, ‘‘ proof,” as else- 
where rendered), approval of integrity as the result of 
trial. ‘The three stages of dzopovn, endurance, do- 
kyu, approval, and éXzric, hope, are considered by the 
apostle as proceeding from the sufferings ; the first de- 
noting the state of moral earnestness implied in pa- 
tient and faithful endurance, the second that state of 
approval as genuine which thence results, and bears 
within it hope as its blossom” (Olshausen, Comment. 
in loc.). 

EXPERIENCE. 1. In Philosophy. —‘‘ Experience, 
in its strict sense, applies to what has occurred within 
a person’s own knowledge. Experience, in this sense, 
ofcourse relates to the past alone. Thus it is that a 
man knows by experience what sufferings he has un- 
dergone in some disease, or what height the tide 
reached at a certain time and place. More frequently 
the word is used to denote that judgment which is de- 
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rived from experience in the primary sense, by reasoning 
from that in combination with other data, Thus a 
man may assert, on the ground of experience, that he 
was cured of a disorder by such a medicine—that that 
medicine is generally beneficial in that disorder; that 
the tide may always be expected, under such cireum- 
stances, to rise to such a height. Strictly speaking, 
none of these can be known by experience, but are con- 
clusions from experience. It is in this sense only that 
experience can be applied to the future, or, which comes 
to the same thing, to any general fact; as, e. g. when 
it is said that we know by experience that water ex- 
posed to a certain temperature will freeze”? (Whately, 
Logic, app. i). 

Locke (Essay on Human Understand. bk. ii, ch. i) as- 
signs experience as the only and universal source of 
human knowledge. ‘Whence hath the mind all the 
materials of reason and knowledge? To this I an- 
swer, in one word, from experience; in that all our 
knowledge is founded, and from that ultimately de- 
rives itself. Our observation, employed either about 
external sensible objects, or about the internal opera- 
tions of our minds, perceived and reflected on by our- 
selves, is that which supplies our understanding with 
all the materials of thinking. These are the fountains 
of knowledge from whence all the ideas we have, or 
can naturally have, do spring—that is, sensation and 
reflection.”’ In opposition to this view, according to 
which all human knowledge is & posteriori, or the re- 
sult of experience, it is contended that man has knowl- 
edge & priori—knowledge which experience neither 
does nor can give, and knowledge without which there 
could be no experience, inasmuch as all the generali- 
zations of experience proceed and rest upon it. ‘‘ No 
accumulation of experiments whatever can bring a 
general law home to the mind of man, because, if we 
rest upon experiments, our conclusion can never logic- 
ally pass beyond the bounds of our premises; we can 
never infer more than we have proved; and all the 
past, which we have not seen, and the future, which we 
cannot see, is still left open, in which new experiences 
may arise to overturn the present theory. And yet 
the child will believe at once upon a single experi- 
ment, as having been once burned by fire. Why? 
Because a hand divine has implanted in him the ten- 
dency to generalize thus rapidly. Because he does it 
by an instinct of which he can give no account, except 
that he is so formed by his Maker” (Sewell, Christian 
Mor. ch. xxiv). ‘‘We may have seen one circle and 
investigated its properties, but why, when our individ- 
ual experience is so circumscribed, do we assume the 
same relations of all? Simply because the under- 
standing has the conviction intuitively that similar 
objects will have similar properties; it does not ac- 
quire this idea by sensation or custom; the mind de- 
velops it by its own intrinsic foree—it is a law of our 
faculties, ultimate and universal, from which all rea- 
soning proceeds” (Dr. Mill, Lssays, p. 337).—Fleming, 
Vocabulary of Philosophy, s.v. 

Il. In Religion.—(1.) Knowledge gained by trial or 
practice. ‘A man unacquainted with those spiritual 
changes in the mind which are mentioned in the Scrip- 
ture can form no notion of them. He may have some 
idea of the possibility of the changes called the new 
birth, sanctification, etc., but he does not understand 
their nature; they are foolishness to him. Nothing 
is more common with unregenerate persons than to 
ridicule as enthusiastic religious experience. But if 
the constitution of human nature is considered, it will 
be seen that man has emotions as well as intellect. 
His passions are original parts of his mental constitu- 
tion, and must be exercised in religion. They cannot 
be destroyed. However beautiful religion may be as 
a theory, its excellency and energy can only be dis- 
played as experienced. Hence the Bible employs the 
analogous terms tasting, feeling, to indicate the inter- 
nal enjoyment of a Christian. He has peace through 
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believing. He joys in God, through whom he has re- 
ceived the atonement. The love of God is shed abroad 
in his heart. He is conscious that he is a new crea- 
ture” (Farrar, Bibl. Dict. s.v.). ‘‘That our experi- 
ence is always absolutely pure in the present state 
cannot be expected; but if it be genuine, it will not 
fail, through the exercise of Christian diligence, to be- 
come more and more pure. The main point, there- 
fore, is to guard well against mistaking the illusions 
of the imagination for the operation of divine truth 
on the conscience and the heart (1 Thess. ii, 13). See 
Arrections. (2.) The most valuable things are most 
apt‘to be counterfeited. But Christian experience 
may be considered as genuine, 1. When it accords with 
the revelation of God’s mind and will, or what he has 
revealed in his word. Anything contrary to this, 
however pleasing, cannot be sound, or produced by 
divine agency. 2. When its tendency is to promote 
humility in us: that experience by which we learn 
our own weakness, and to subdue pride, must be good. 
3.When it teaches us to bear with others, and to do 
them good. 4.When it operates so as to excite us to 
be ardent in our devotion, and sincere in our regard 
to God. A powerful experience of the divine favor 
will lead us to acknowledge the same, and to manifest 
our gratitude both by constant praise and genuine 
piety. (8.) Christian experience, however, may be 
abused. There are some good people who certainly 
have felt and enjoyed the power of religion, and yet 
have not always acted with prudence as to their expe- 
rience. 1. Some boast of their experiences, or talk of 
them as if they were very extraordinary ; whereas, 
were they acquainted with others, they would find it 
not so. That a man may make mention of his expe- 
rience is no way improper, but often useful; but to 
hear persons always talking of themselves seems to 
indicate a spirit of pride, and that their experience 
cannot be very deep. 2. Another abuse of experience 
is dependence on it. We ought certainly to take en- 
couragement from past circumstances if we can; but 
if we are so dependent on past experience as to pre- 
clude present exertions, or always expect to have ex- 
actly the same assistance in every state, trial, or ordi- 
nance, we shall be disappointed. God has wisely or- 
dered it that, though he never will leave his people, 
yet he will suspend or bestow comfort in his own time; 
for this very reason, that we may rely on him, and not 
on the circumstance or ordinance. 3. It is an abuse 
of experience when introduced at improper times and 
before improper persons. It is true, we ought never 
to be ashamed of our profesion ; but to be always talk- 
ing to irreligious people respecting experience, which 
they know nothing of, is, as our Saviour says, casting 
pearls before swine” (Buck, Theol. Dict. s. v.).—Buck, 
Treatise on Experience ; Gurnall, Christian Armor; 
Edwards, On the A jfections ; Doddridge, Rise aid Prog- 
ress; Wesley, Sermons. 


EXPERIENCE, Hume’s argument from. See 
Hume; Mrracup. 


Experience Meetings are assemblies of relig- 
ious persons, who meet for the purpose of relating 
their experience to each other. They are sometimes 
called covenant and conference meetings, and, in the 
Methodist Church, class-meetings (q.v.). ‘It has been 
doubted by some whether these meetings are of any 
great utility, and whether they do not, in some meas- 
ure, force people to say more than is true, and puff up 
those with pride who are able to communicate their 
ideas with facility ; but to this it has been answered, 
1. That the abuse of a thing is no proof of the evil of 
it. 2. That the most eminent saints of old did not neg- 
lect this practice (Psa. lvi, 16; Mal. iii, 16). 38. That 
by a wise and prudent relation of experience the Chris- 
tian is led to see that others have participated of the 
same joys and sorrows with himself; he is excited to 
love and serve God; and animated to perseverance in 
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duty by finding that others, of like passions with him- 
self, are zealous, active, and diligent. 4. That the 
Scriptures seem to enjoin the frequent intercourse of 
Christians for the purpose of strengthening each other 
in religious services (Heb. x, 24,25; Col. iii, 16; Matt. 
xviii, 20)” (Buck, Theol. Dictionary, s. v.). See CLASs- 
MEETINGS. 

Expiation, Jewish Day or ANNUAL (Lev. xvi, 
1-34; comp. xxiii, 36,39; Numb. xxix, 7-11), a sol- 
emn fast (Acts xxvii, 9; Philo, Opp. ii, 206, 296, 591; 
Josephus, Ant. xiv, 16, 4) and holy day (jiMDW M2W, 
Ley. xvi, 31; xxiii, 32), held from the evening of the 
9th till that of the 10th day of the 5th month, Tisri, 
five days before the feast of Tabernacles. The mod- 
ern Mohammedan fast called ‘‘ Ramadan,”’ held during 
an entire (lunar) month, has sometimes been referred 
to as having its analogies; likewise the fast of Isis 
among the ancient Egyptians (Herod. iv, 186; comp. 
ii, 40), and the Hindu fast-day ‘‘ Sandrajonon,”’ etc. 
See Fasr. 


EXPIATION, ‘‘a religious act, by which satisfac- 
tion or atonement is made for the commission of some 
crime, the guilt done away, and the obligation to pun- 
ishment cancelled. The chief methods of expiation 
among the Jews were by sacrifices; and it is impor- 
tant always to recollect that the Levitical sacrifices 
were of an expiatory character; because as among the 
Jews sacrifices were unquestionably of divine original, 
and as the terms taken from them are found applied 
so frequently to Christ and to his sufferings in the 
New Testament, they serve to explain that peculiarity 
under which the apostles regarded the death of Christ, 
and afford additional proof that it was considered by 
them as a sacrifice of expiation, as the grand universal 
sin-offering for the whole world. For our Lord is an- 
nounced by John as ‘the Lamb of God;’ and that not 
with reference to meekness or any other moral virtue, 
but with an accompanying phrase, which would com- 
municate to a Jew the full sacrificial sense of the term 
employed, ‘the Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
sin of the world.’ He is called ‘our Passover, sac- 
rificed for us.’ He is said to have given ‘himself for 
us, an offering and a sacrifice to God, for a sweet-smell- 
ing savor.’ <As a priest, it was necessary ‘he should 
have somewhat to offer ;’ and he offered ‘himself,’ ‘ his 
own blood,’ to which is ascribed the washing away of 
sin, and our eternal redemption. He is declared to 
have ‘ put away sin by the sacrifice of himself,’ to have 
‘by himself purged our sins,’ to have ‘ sanctified the 
people by his own blood,’ to have ‘ offered to God one 
sacrifice for sins.’ Add to these, and to innumerable 
other similar expressions and allusions, the argument 
of the apostle in the Epistle to the Hebrews, in which, 
by proving at length that the sacrifice of Christ was 
superior in efficacy to the sacrifices of the law, he most 
unequivocally assumes that the death of Christ was a 
sacrifice and sin-offering; for without that it would no 
more haye been capable of comparison with the sacri- 
fices of the law, than the death of John the Baptist, St. 
Stephen, or St. James, all martyrs and sufferers for 
the truth, who had recently sealed their testimony 
with their blood. This very comparison, we may af- 
firm, is utterly unaccountable and absurd on any hy- 
pothesis which denies the sacrifice of Christ; for what 
relation could his death have to the Levitical immola- 
tions and offerings if it had no sacrificial character ? 
Nothing could, in fact, be more misleading, and even 
absurd, than to apply those terms which, both among 
Jews and Gentiles, were in use to express the various 
processes and means of atonement and piacular propi- 
tiation, if the apostles and Christ himself did not in- 
tend to represent his death strictly as an expiation for 
sin— misleading, because such would be the natural 
and necessary inference from the terms themselves, 
which had acquired this as their established meaning ; 
and absurd, because if, as Socinians say, they used them 
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metaphorically, there was not even an ideal resem- 
plance between the figure and that which it was in- 
tended to illustrate. So totally irrelevant, indeed, will 
those terms appear to any notion entertained of the 
death of Christ which excludes, its expiatory charac- 
ter, that to assume that our Lord and his apostles used 
them as metaphors is profanely to assume them to be 
such writers as would not in any other case be toler- 
ated; writers wholly unacquainted wtih the common- 
est rules of language, and therefore wholly unfit to be 
teachers of others, and that not only in religion, but in 
things of inferior importance. 

2. “The use of such terms, we have said, would not 
only be wholly absurd, but criminally misleading to 
the Gentiles, as well as to the Jews, who were first 
converted to Christianity. To them the notion of pro- 
pitiatory offerings, offerings to avert the displeasure 
of the gods, and which expiated the crimes of offend- 
ers, was most familiar, and terms corresponding to it 
were in constant use. The bold denial of this by Dr. 
Priestly might well bring upon him the reproof of arch- 
bishop Magee, who, after establishing this point from 
the Greek and Latin writers, observes, ‘So clearly 
does their language announce the notion of a propitia- 
tory atonement, that if we would avoid an imputation 
on Dr. Priestly’s fairness, we are driven, of necessity, 
to question the extent of his acquaintance with those 
writers.’ The reader may consult the instances given 
by this writer in No. 5 of his ‘ Illustrations,’ appended 
to his ‘Discourses on the Atonement;’ and also the 
tenth chapter of Grotius’s De Satisfactione, whose 
learning has most amply illustrated and firmly settled 
this view of the heathen sacrifices. The use to be 
made of this in the argument is, that as the apostles 
found the very terms they used with reference to the 
nature and efficacy of the death of Christ fixed in an 
expiatory signification among the Greeks, they could 
not, in honesty, use them in a distant figurative sense, 
much less in a contrary one, without giving their read- 
ers due notice of their having invested them with a 
newimport. From dyoc, a pollution, an impurity, which 
was to be expiated by sacrifice, are derived ayviZw and 
ay.afw, which denote the act of expiation; caQaipw, 
too, to purify, cleanse, is applied to the effect of expia~ 
tion; and tAdoKoprat denotes the method of propitia- 
ting the gods by sacrifice. These, and other words of 
similar import, are used by the authors of the Septua- 
gint, and by the evangelists and apostles; but they 
give no premonition of using them in any strange and 
altered sense; and when they apply them to the death 
of Christ, they must, therefore, be understood to use 
them in their received meaning. In like manner the 
Jews had their expiatory sacrifices, and the terms and 
phrases used in them are, in like manner, employed by 
the apostles to characterize the death of their Lord; 
and they would have been as guilty of misleading 
their Jewish as their Gentile readers had they em- 
ployed them in a new sense, and without warning, 
which, unquestionably, they never gave. 

3. “As to the expiatory nature of the sacrifices of 


“the law, it is not required by the argument to show 


that al/ the Levitical offerings were of this character. 
There were also offerings for persons and for things 
prescribed for purification, which were identical; but 
even they grew out of the leading notion of expiatory 
sacrifice, and that legal purification which resulted 
from the forgiveness of sins. It is enough to prove 
that the grand and eminent sacrifices of the Jews were 


. Strictly expiatory, and that by them the offerers were 


released from punishment and death, for which ends 
they were appointed. by the lawgiver. When we speak, 
too, of vicarious sacrifice, we do not mean either, on 
the one hand, such a substitution as that the victim 
should bear the same quantum of pain and suffering as 


the offender himself; or, on the other hand, that it 


was put in the place of the offender as a mere symbol- 
ical act, by which he confessed his desert of punish- 
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ment; but substitution made by divine appointment, by 
which the victim was exposed to sufferings and death 
instead of the offender, in virtue of which the offender 
himself was released. With this view, one can scarce- 
ly conceive why so able a writer as archbishop Magee 
should prefer to use the term ‘ vicarious import’ rather 
than the simple and established term ‘ vicarious,’ since 
the Antinomian notion of substitution may be other- 
wise sufficiently guarded against, and the phrase ‘ vi- 
carious ¢mport is certainly capable of being resolved 
into that figurative notion of mere symbolical action, 
which, however plausible, does in fact deprive the an- 
cient sacrifices of their typical, and the oblation of 
Christ of its real efficacy. Vicarious acting is acting 
for another; vicarious suffering is suffering for anoth- 
er; but the nature and circumstances of that suffering 
in the case of Christ are to be determined by the doc- 
trine of Scripture at large, and not wholly by the term 
itself, which is, however, useful for this purpose (and 
therefore to be preserved), that it indicates the sense 
in which those who use it understand the declaration 
of Scripture, ‘Christ died for us,’ so as that he died 
not merely for our benefit, but in our stead; in other 
words, that, but for his having died, those who believe 
in him would personally haye suffered that death which 
is the penalty of every violation of the law of God. 

4, “That sacrifices under the law were expiatory 
and vicarious admits of abundant proof. -'The chief 
objections made to this doctrine are, .) That under 
the law, in all capital cases, the offender, upon legal 
proof or conviction, was doomed to die, and that no 
sacrifice could exempt him from the penalty. (2.) 
That in all lower cases to which the law had not at- 
tached capital punishment, but pecuniary mulcts, or 
personal labor or servitude upon their non-payment, 
this penalty was to be strictly executed, and none 
could plead any privilege for exemption on account of 
sacrifice; and that when sacrifices were ordained with 
a pecuniary mulct, they are to be regarded in the light 
of fine, one part of which was paid to the state, the 
otherto the Church. This was the mode of argument 
adopted by the author of The Moral Philosopher, and 
nothing of weight has been added to these objections 
since his day. Now much of this may be granted 
without any prejudice to the argument, and, indeed, 
is no more than the most orthodox writers on this sub- 
ject have often remarked. The law under which the 
Jews were placed was at once, as to them, both a 
moral and a political law ; and the lawgiver excepted 
certain offences from the benefit of pardon, because 
that would have been exemption from temporal death, 
which was the state penalty. He therefore would ac- 
cept no atonement for such transgressions. Blasphe- 
my, idolatry, murder, and adultery were the ‘pre- 
sumptuous sins’ which were thus exempted; and the 
reason will be seen in the political relation of the peo- 
ple to God; for, in refusing to exempt them from pun- 
ishment in this world, respect was had to the order and 
benefit of society. Running parallel, however, with 
this political application of the law to the Jews as sub- 
jects of the theocracy, we see the authority of the moral 
law kept over them as men and creatures ; and if these 
‘presumptuous sins’ of blasphemy and idolatry, of 
murder and adultery, and a few others, were the only 
capital crimes considered politically, they were not the 
only capital crimes considered morally ; that is, there 
were other crimes which would have subjected the 
offender to death but for this provision of expiatory 
oblations. The true question, then, is whether such 
sacrifices were appointed by God, and accepted instead 
of the personal punishment or life of the offender, 
which otherwise would have been forfeited, as m the 
other cases; and, if so, if the life of animal sacrifices 
was accepted instead of the life of man, then the ee 
that ‘they were mere mulcts and pecuniary pena ties 
falls to the ground, and the vicarious nature of most 
of the Levitical oblations is established. That other 
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offences besides those above mentioned were capital, 
that is, exposed the offender to death, is clear from 
this, that all offences against the law had this capital 
character. As death was the sanction of the com- 
mandment given to Adam, so any one who transgress- 
ed any part of the law of Moses became guilty of death ; 
every man was ‘accursed,’ that is, devoted to die, who 
‘continued not in all things written in the book of the 
law.’ ‘The man only that doeth these things shall 
live by them’ was the rule; and it was, therefore, to 
redeem the offenders from this penalty that sacrifices 
were appointed. So, with reference to the great day 
of expiation, we read, ‘ For on that day shall the priest 
make an atonement for you, to cleanse you, that you 
may be clean from all your sins; and this shall be an 
everlasting statute unto you, to make an atonement 
for the children of Israel for all their sins once a year’ 
(Lev. xvi, 30-34). 

5. “To prove that this was the intention and effect 
of the annual sacrifices of the Jews, we need do little 
more than refer to Ley. xvii, 10,11: ‘I will set my 
face against that soul that eateth blood, and will cut 
him off from among his people. For the life of the 
flesh is in the blood; and I have given it to you upon 
the altar to make an atonement for your souls: for it 
is the blood that maketh an atonement for the soul.’ 
Here the blood which is said to make an atonement 
for the soul is the blood of the victims; and to make 
an atonement for the soul is the same as to be a ran- 
som for the soul, as will appear by referring to Exod. 
xxx, 12-16; and to be a ransom for the soul is to avert 
death. ‘They shall give every man a ransom for his 
soul unto the Lord, that there be no plague among 
them,’ by which their lives might be suddenly taken 
away. The ‘soul’ is also here used obyiously for the 
life; the blood, or the life of the victims in all sacri- 
fices, was substituted for the life of man, to preserve 
him from death, and the victims were therefore vica- 
rious. 

6. “The Hebrew word “55, rendered atonement, 
signifying primarily to cover, to overspread, has been 
the subject of some evasive criticisms. It comes, how- 
ever, in the secondary sense, to signify atonement or 
propitiation, because the effect of that is to cover, or, 
in Scripture meaning, to remit offences. The Septua- 
gint also renders it by e£:Adoxopar, to appease, to make 
propitious. It is used, indeed, where the means of 
atonement are not of the sacrificial kind; but these in- 
stances equally serve to evince the Scripture sense of 
the term, in cases of transgression, to be that of recon- 
ciling the offended deity by averting his displeasure, 
so that when the atonement for sin is said to be made 
by sacrifice, no doubt can remain that the sacrifice was 
strictly a sacrifice of propitiation. Agreeably to this 
conclusion, we find it expressly declared, in the several 
cases of piacular oblations for transgression of the di- 
vine commands, that the sins for which atonement was 
made by those oblations should be forgiven. 

7. “As the notion that the sacrifices of the law were 
not vicarious, but mere mulets and fines, is overturned 
by the general appointment of the blood to be an atone- 
ment for the souls, the forfeited lives, of men, so also 
is it contradicted by particular instances. Let us refer 
to Ley. vi, 15,16: ‘If a soul commit a trespass, and 
sin through ignorance in the holy things of the Lord, 
he shall make amends for the harm that he hath done 
in the holy thing, and shall add a fifth part thereto, 
and shall give it to the priest.’ Here, indeed, is the 
proper fine for the trespass; but it is added, ‘He shall 
bring for his trespass unto the Lord a ram without 
blemish, and the priest shall make atonement for him 
with the ram of the trespass offering, and it shall be 
forgiven him.’ Thus, then, so far from the sacrifice 
being the fine, the fine is distinguished from it, and 
with the ram only was the atonement made to the 
Lord for his trespass. Nor can the ceremonies with 
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which the trespass and sin offerings were accompanied 
agree with any notion but that of their vicarious char- 
acter. The worshipper, conscious of his trespass, 
brought an animal, his own property, to the door of 
the tabernacle. This was not a eucharistical act; not 
a memorial of mercies received, but of sins committed. 
He laid his hands upon the head of the animal, the 
symbolical act of transferring punishment, then slew 
it with his own hand, and delivered it to the priest, 
who burned the fat and part of the animal upon the 
altar; and, having sprinkled part of the blood upon 
the altar, and in some cases upon the offerer himself, 
poured the rest at the bottom of the altar. And thus, 
we are told, ‘The priest shall make an atonement for 
him as concerning his sin, and it shall be forgiven 
him.’ So clearly is it made manifest by these actions, 
and by the description of their nature and end, that 
the animal bore the punishment of the offender, and 
that by this appointment he was reconciled to God, 
and obtained the forgiveness of his offences. 

8. ‘*An equally strong proof that the life of the ani- 
mal sacrifice was accepted in the place of the life of 
man is afforded by the fact that atonement was re- 
quired by the law to be made, by sin offerings and 
burnt offerings, for even bodily distempers and disor- 
ders. It is not necessary to the argument to explain 
the distinctions between these various oblations, nor 
yet to inquire into the reason for requiring propitiation 
to be made for corporal infirmities, which in many 
cases could not be avoided. They were, however, 
thus connected with sin as the cause of all these disor- 
ders; and God, who had placed his residence among 
the Israelites, insisted upon a perfect ceremonial puri- 
ty, to impress upon them a sense of his moral purity, 
and the necessity of purification of mind. Whether 
these were the reasons, or some others not at all dis- 
coverable by us, all such unclean persons were liable 
to death, and were exempted from it only by animal 
sacrifices. This appears from the conclusion to all the 
Levitical directions concerning :the ceremonial to be 
observed in all such eases: ‘Thus shall ye separate 
the children of Israel from their uncleanness; that 
they die not in,’ or by, ‘their uncleanness, when they 
defile my tabernacle which is among them’ (Ley. xv, 
31). So that, by virtue of the sin offerings, the chil- 
dren of Israel were saved from a death which other- 
wise they would have suffered from their uncleanness, 
and that by substituting the life of the animal for the 
life of the offerer. Nor can it be urged that death is 
in these instances threatened only as the punishment 
of not observing these laws of purification ; for the rea- 
son given in the passage just quoted shows that the 
threatening of death was not hypothetical upon their 
not bringing the prescribed purification, but is ground- 
ed upon the fact of ‘defiling the tabernacle of the Lord 
which was among them,’ which is supposed to be done 
by all uncleanness, as such, in the first instance. 

9. “As a farther proof of the vicarious character of 
the principal sacrifices of the Mosaic economy we may 
instance those statedly offered for the whole congrega- 
tion. Every day were offered two lambs, one in the 
morning and the other in the evening, ‘ for a continual 
burnt offering.’ To these daily victims were to be 
added weekly two other lambs for the burnt offering 
of every Sabbath. None of these could be considered 
in the light of fines for offences, since they were offer- 
ed for no particular person, and must be considered, 
therefore, unless resolved into an unmeaning ceremo- 
ny, piacular and vicarious. To pass over, however,. 
the monthly sacrifices, and those offered at the great 
feasts, it is sufficient to fix upon those, so often alluded 
to in the Epistle to the Hebrews, offered on the solemn 
anniversary of expiation. On that day, to other pre- 
scribed sacrifices, were to be added another ram for a 
burnt offering, and another goat, the most eminent of 
the sacrifices for a sin offering, whose blood was to be 
carried by the high-priest into the inner sanctuary, 
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which was not done by the blood of any other victim, 


except the bullock, which was offered the same day as 


a sin offering for the family of Aaron. The circum- 
stances of this ceremony, whereby atonement was to 
be made ‘for all the sins’ of the whole Jewish people, 
are so strikingly significant that they deserve a partic- 
ular detail. On the day appointed for this general 
expiation the priest is commanded to offer a bullock 
and a goat as sin offerings, the one for himself and 
the other for the people; and, having sprinkled the 
blood of these in due form before the mercy seat, to 
lead forth a second goat, denominated ‘the scape- 
goat ;’ and, after laying both his hands upon the head 
of the scape-goat, and confessing over him all the in- 
iquities of the people, to put them upon the head of 
the goat, and to send the animal, thus bearing the sins 
of the people, away into the wilderness ; in this man- 
ner expressing, by an action which cannot be misun- 
derstood, that the atonement, which, it is affirmed, was 
to be effected by the sacrifice of the sin offering, con- 
sisted in removing from the people their iniquities by 
this translation of them to the animal. For it is to be 
remarked that the ceremony of the scape-goat is not a 
distinct one: it is a continuation of the process, and is 
evidently the concluding part and symbolical consum- 
mation of the sin offering; so that the transfer of the 
iniquities of the people upon the head of the scape- 
goat, and the bearing them away into the wilderness, 
manifestly imply that the atonement effected by the 
sacrifice of the sin offering consisted in the transfer 
and consequent removal of those iniquities. 

10. ‘‘ How, then, is this impressive and singular 
ceremonial to be explained? Shall we resort to the 
notion of mulcts and fines? If so, then this and other 
stated sacrifices must be considered in the light of pe- 
nal enactments. But this cannot agree with the ap- 

intment of such sacrifices annually in succeeding 
_ ae ‘ This shall be a statute forever unto 
you.’ The law appoints a certain day in the year for 
expiating the sins both of the high-priest himself and 
of the whole congregation, and that for all high-priests 
and all generations of the congregation. Now, could 
a law be enacted inflicting a certain penalty, at a cer- 
tain time, upon a whole people, as well as upon their 
high-priest, thus presuming upon their actual trans- 
gression of it? The sacrifice was also for sins in gen- 
eral; and yet the penalty, ifit were one, is not greater 


than individual persons were often obliged to undergo | 


for single trespasses. Nothing, certainly, can be more 
absurd than this hypothesis. Shall we account for it 
by saying that sacrifices were offered for the benefit of 
the worshipper, but exclude the notion of expiation? 
But here we are obliged to confine the benefit to rec- 
onciliation and the taking away of sins, and that by 
the appointed means of the shedding of blood, and the 
presentation of blood in the holy place, accompanied 
by the expressive ceremony of imposition of hands 
upon the head of the victim; the import of which act 
is fixed, beyond all controversy, by the priests confess- 
ing over that victim the sins of all the people, and at 
the same time imprecating upon its head the venge- 
ance due to them (Lev. xvi, 21). Shall we content 
ourselves with merely saying that this was a symbol ? 
But the question remains, Of what was it the symbol ? 
To determine this, let the several parts of the symbolic 
action be enumerated. Here is confession of sin; 
confession before God at the door of the tabernacle ; 
the substitution of a victim; the figurative transfer 
of sins to that victim; the shedding of blood, which 


“God appointed to make atonement for the soul; the 


carrying the blood into the holiest place, the very per- 
mission of which clearly marked the divine accept- 
ance; the bearing away of iniquity; and the actual 
reconciliation of the people to God. If, then, this is 
symbolical, it has nothing very correspondent with it ; 
it never had or can haye anything correspondent to it 


but the sacrificial death of Jesus Christ, and the com- | the blood of the animal m 
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munication of the benefits of his passion in the forgive- 
ness of sins to those that believe in him, and in their 
reconciliation with God. Shall we, finally, say that 
those sacrifices had respect, not to God, to obtain par- 
don by expiation, but to the offerer, teaching him 
moral lessons, and calling forth moral dispositions ? 
We answer that this hypothesis leaves many of the 
essential circumstances of the ceremonial wholly un- 
accounted for. The tabernacle and temple were erect- 
ed for the residence of God by his own command. 
There it was his will to be approached, and to these 
sacred places the victims were required to be brought. 
Anywhere else they might as well have been offered, 
if they had had respect only to the offerer; but they 
were required to be brought to God, to be offered ac- 
cording to a prescribed ritual, and by an order of men 
appointed for that purpose. Now truly there is no 
reason why they should be offered in the sanctuary 
rather than in any other place, except that they were 
offered to the Inhabitant of the sanctuary; nor could 
they be offered in his presence without having respect 
tohim. ‘There were some victims whose blood, on the 
day of atonement, was to be carried into the inner 
sanctuary; but for what purpose can we suppose the 
blood to have been carried into the most secret place 
of the divine residence, except to obtain the favor of 
him in whose presence it was sprinkled? To this we 
may add that the reason given for these sacred servi- 
ces is not in any case a mere moral effect to be pre- 
duced upon the minds of the worshippers: they were 
‘to make atonement,’ that is, to avert God’s displeas- 
ure, that the people might not ‘die.’ 

11. “ We may find, also, another more explicit illus- 
tration in the sacrifice of the passover. The sacrificial 
character of this offering is strongly marked; for it © 
was an offering brought to the tabernacle; it was slain 
in the sanctuary, and the blood was sprinkled upon 
the altar by the priests. It derives its name from the 
passing over and sparing of the houses of the Israel- 
ites, on the door-posts of which the blood of the immo- 
lated lamb was sprinkled, when the first-born in the 
houses of the Egyptians were slain ; and thus we have 
another instance of life being spared by the instituted 
means of animal sacrifice. Nor need we confine our- 
selves to particular instances. ‘Almost all things,’ 
says an apostle, who surely knew his subject, “are by 
the law purged with blood; and without shedding of 
blood there is no remission.’ Thus, by their very law, 
and by constant usage, were the Jews familiarized to 
the notion of expiatory sacrifice, as well as by the his- 
tory contained in their sacred books, especially in Gen- 
esis, which speaks of the vicarious sacrifices offered by 
the patriarchs; and in the-book of Job, in which that 
patriarch is said to have offered sacrifices for the sup- 
posed sins of his sons; and where Eliphaz is command- 
ed, by a divine oracle, to offer a burnt-offering for him- 
self and his friends, ‘lest God should deal with them 
after their folly.’ 

12. ‘On the sentiments of the uninspired Jewish 
writers on this point, the substitution of the life of the 
animal for that of the offerer, and, consequently, the 
expiatory nature of their sacrifices, Outram has given 
many quotations from their writings, which the reader 
may consult in his work on Sacrifices. Two or three 
only may be adduced by way of specimen. R. Leyi 
ben-Gerson says, ‘The imposition of the hands of the 
offerers was designed to indicate that their sins were 
removed from themselves and transferred to the ani- 
mal.’ Isaac ben-Arama: ‘ He transfers his sins from 
himself, and lays them upon the head of the victim.’ 
R. Moses ben-Nachman says, with respect to a sinner 
offering a victim, ‘It was just that his blood should be 
shed, and that his body should be burned; but the 
Creator, of his merey, accepted the victim from him 
as his substitute and ransom, that the blood of the an- 


imal might be shed instead of his blood—that is, that 
( ight be given for his life, 
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13. ‘Full of these ideas of vicarious expiation, then, 
the apostles wrote and spoke, and the Jews of their 
time heard and read, the books of the New Testament. 
The Socinian pretence is, that the inspired penmen 
used the sacrificial terms which occur in their writings 
figuratively ; but we not only reply, as before, that 
they could not do this honestly unless they had given 
notice of this new application of the established terms 
of the Jewish theology; but, if this be assumed, it 
leaves us wholly at a loss to discover what that really 
was which they intended to teach by these sacrificial 
terms and allusions. They are themselves utterly si- 
lent as to this point; and the varying theories of those 
who reject the doctrine of atonement, in fact, confess 
that their writings afford no solution of the difficulty. 
If, therefore, it is blasphemous to suppose, on the one 
hand, that inspired men should write on purpose to 
mislead, so, on the other, it is utterly inconceivable 
that, had they only been ordinary writers, they should 
construct a figurative language out of terms which 
had a definite and established sense, without giving 
any intimation at all that they employed them other- 
wise than in their received meaning, or telling us why 
they adopted them at all, and more especially when 
they knew that they must be interpreted, both by Jews 
and Greeks, in a sense which, if the Socinians are 
right, was in direct opposition to that which they in 
tended to convey.””—Watson, Theol. Dictionary, s. v. 

Some modern writers deny the expiatory character 
of the Jewish sacrifices. So Bushnell (Vicarious Sac- 
rifice, p. 425) asserts that no such thing as expiation is 
contained or supposed to be wrought out in the Scrip- 
ture sacrifices. On this see British Quarterly, Oct. 
1866, reprinted in the Theol. Eclectic (New Haven), iv, 
397; and also an article on the Expiatory Nature of 
the Atonement (Brit. Quarterly, Oct. 1867; also in the 
Theol. Eclectic, v, 201 sq.). See the articles AroNn- 
MENT; REDEMPTION; SACRIFICE. 

Exposition, ‘‘the opening up and interpreting 
larger portions of Scripture in public discourses. In 
Scotland, where the practice has long obtained, and 
still extensively prevails, it is called lecturing. While 
the striking and insulated texts of Scripture, which 
furnish abundant matter for sermons, are calculated, 
when judiciously treated, to rouse and fix attention; 
and the discourses founded on them may be more use- 
ful to general hearers, especially the careless and un- 
converted, expository discourses furnish peculiar ad- 
vantages as it regards the enlargement of the Chris- 
tian’s views of divine truth, and his consequent ad- 
vancement in the ways of God. By judiciously ex- 
pounding the Scriptures, a minister may hope to give 
a clearer exhibition of thé great principles of religion 
in their mutual connections and diversified bearings 
than could otherwise be done. He will haye a better 
opportunity of unfolding the true meaning of those 
parts of the Bible which are difficult—of bringing a 
vast variety of topics before his hearers, which may be 
of the utmost importance to them, but which he could 
not so conveniently have treated in preaching from 
detached texts—of exhibiting the doctrines and duties 
of Christianity in their relative positions—of success- 
fully counteracting and arresting the progress of dan- 
gerous errors, and of storing the minds of his people 
with correct and influential views of divine things. 
(See Doddridge on Preaching.) Such a mode of public 
instruction cannot but prove of great use to a minis- 
ter’s own mind,‘by rousing his energies, habituating 
him to close and accurate research, and saving him 
much of that indecision in the choice of texts which 
is so much lamented” (Buck, Theolog. Dictionary, s. v.). 
Dr. James W. Alexander was yery earnest in advising 
expository preaching. ‘‘It is the most obvious and 
natural way of conveying to the hearers the import of 
the sacred volume. It, is the very work (to interpret 
the Scriptures) for whiqh the ministry was instituted.” 
He adyises exposition of whole chapters or books in 
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course, pleading for it not only the sanction of ancient 
usage, but also certain great advantages of the meth- 
od both to the preacher and his hearers (Thoughts on 
Preaching, N. Y. 1867, 12mo, p. 272 sq.). See Homr- 
LETICS. 

Expositions of Scripture. See COMMENTARY. 

Exsuperius, bishop of Toulouse in the end of the 
4th and beginning of the 5th century, celebrated for 
the exercise of remarkable charity during a great fam- 
ine. After having given away all his own property, 
he sold the sacred vessels of gold and silver to help the 
poor. Jerome compared him to the widow of Sarepta, 
and dedicated to him his Commentary on Zechariah. 
Pope Innocent addressed a decretal to him. He died 
about A.D.417. See Acta Sanctorum, Sept. 28; Tille- 
mont, Mémoires, x, 617, 825; A. Butler, Lives of Saints, 
September 28. 

Extempore Preaching. Sr HomILerics. 


Extravagants (£xtravagantes),a name given to 
decretal epistles of the popes issued after Gratian’s 
Decretum, and not contained in that work (see CANON 
LAw, vol. ii, p. 87, col. 2). 
ed extra decretum vagantes, or, briefly, extravagantes ; 
and this name was still given to them after their in- 
sertion in the body of the canon law. For an account 
of the different collections of extravagantes, see CANON 
Law. 


Extreme Unction, one of the sacraments (the 
5th) of the Roman Church, administered to sick per- 
sons in extremis, by anointing them with oil when 
death appears near. It dates from the 11th century, 
though the Roman Church, of course, seeks to trace 
it back to the apostolic age. 

I. Origin of the Practice.—The Church of Rome ap- 
peals (see below) to Mark vi, 13, and James v, 14-16, 
as Scripture authority for extreme unction. In Magk 
we are told that the apostles ‘‘ anointed with oil many 
that were sick, and healed them.” Clearly there is no 
trace of the ‘‘sacrament’’ here. The Council of Trent, 
in citing this passage, shrewdly says that ites ‘‘inti- 
mated” only in Mark, because, according to Rome, the 
apostles were not ‘‘ priests” until the Last Supper. If, 
then, the passage in Mark teaches the institution of the 
sacrament, it would follow that others beside priests 
could administer it. Cardinal Cajetan, as cited by 
Catharinus, rejects this text as inapplicable to this 
sacrament; and Suarez (in part iii, disp. 39, § 1, n. 5) 
says that ‘‘when the apostles are said to anoint the 
sick and heal them (Mark vi, 13), this was not said in 
reference to the sacrament of unction, because their 
cures had not of themselves an immediate respect to 
the soul.” As to the passage in James, it speaks of an 
anointing for ‘‘healing” by all the elders of the Church, 
who might or might not be laymen; it was ‘‘ the pray- 
er of faith that was to save the sick” (see, for a thor- 
ough discussion of this passage, Elliott, Delineation of 
Romanism, bk. ii, ch. xiv). 

Il. The Ancient Greek Church.—The ancient writers 
of the Greek Church use the passage of James only for 
exegetical, not for dogmatical purposes. Origen, in 
the second homily on Levit. iv, quotes the words of 
James when he speaks of the different ways which are 
given to the Christian for the remission of their sins. 
As the seventh way he mentions severe penance, in 
which he finds a compliance with the words of James: 
“Tf any be sick, let him call for the elders of the 
Church, and let them lay their hands on him, anoint- 
ing him with oil in the name of the Lord,” ete. The 
connection shows that Origen applies the words to 
mental and physical sickness, and the laying on of 
hands, which he adds to the apostolic words, points to a 
local use of anointment in Alexandria at the reconcili- 
ation of the lapsi. Chrysostom (On the Priesthood, iii, 
196) quotes the words of James only as an argument 
that the priests have the power of remitting sins. 
John of Damascus, in speaking of the mysteries of the 
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Church, treats only of baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 
The first certain testimony for the use of the anoint- 
ment of the sick in the Greek Church is given by a 
Western writer about 798, Theodulf of Orleans. 

III. The Ancient Latin Church.—In the Western 
Church, Irenzus (i, 21, 5) states that the Gnostics, and 
in particular the Heracleonites, poured upon dying 
members a mixture of water and oil, amidst an inyo- 
cation of prayer, in order that their souls might be- 
come invisible and inaccessible to the hostile powers 
of the spiritual world. It is uncritical in the highest 
degree for Roman Catholic writers to infer from the ex- 
istence of a Gnostic rite the existence of a similar rite 
in the orthodox Church. Tertullian and Cyprian, to 
whom we are indebted for so full information of the 
ecclesiastical usages of the Western Church, know 
nothing of extreme unction as a sacrament. This si- 
lence can not be explained by a reference to the dis- 
ciplina arcan?, as the latter exclusively embraced bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper, and as even these topics, 
notwithstanding the disciplina arcani, are frequently 
and fully discussed by the ecclesiastical writers. Many 
of the latter mention the frequent use of oil as a pecu- 
liar charisma for miraculous cures. Thus it is related 
by Tertullian that the pagan Severus, father of the em- 
peror Antoninus, was cured by the Christian Proclus 
by means of anointment. This certainly can have no 
reference to a sacrament for the use of Christians. 
(Many other examples of this use of oil may be found 
in Chemnitz, and in Binterim, Denkwiirdigheiten, vol. 
vi, pt. iii, p. 289.) Superstition developed this usage, 
and it occurred, according to the testimony of Chrysos- 
tom, that the lamps burning in the churches were plun- 
dered for the purpose of using the oil as a preservative 
against possible, and, as a miraculous remedy, against 
actual diseases, It is easy to comprehend how this 
medicinal and miraculous anointment could become 
the basis and the origin of a sacrament (see on this 
point Marheineke, Symbolik, i, 38, p. 258). The transi- 
tion is visible in an epistle from the Roman bishop In- 
nocent I to bishop Decentius, of Eugubium, written in 
416. Innocent calls the anointment of the sick a 
“kind of sacrament’? (genus sacramenti); and while 
he reserves to the bishops the right of preparing the 
sacred oil, he states that both priests and laymen may 
apply the oil (quod ab episcopo confectum non solum 
sacerdotibus sed omnibus uti Christianis licet in sua 
aut in suorum necessitate unguendum), which is entire- 
ly at variance with the present teaching of theChurch 
of Rome, according to which the sacrament can be ad- 
ministered only by priests. From the beginning of 
the ninth century the anointment of the sick is fre- 
quently mentioned in the acts of the Councils. Theo- 
dulf of Orleans (798), and the first Council of Mentz 
(847), place it by the side of penance and the Eucharist, 
but preceding the two latter. The recovery of the 
sick is always regarded as the chief object. Its use 
appears to have been considered necessary only for 
sinners; for abbot Adelhard, of Corbie, was asked by 
the monks of the monastery whether he desired to be 
anointed with the sacred oil, as they were certain that 
he was free from sins. The conception of the anoint- 
ment of the sick as an act of penance caused a discus- | 
sion of the question whether it could be repeated. 
Ivo of Chartres, and Godfrey, abbot of Vendome (about 
1100), denied that the rite could be administered more 
than once, comparing it with the public penance ; and 
it was a popular belief that a person recovering from 
sickness after receiving the anointment must not touch 
the ground with bare feet, and abstain from marital in- 
tercourse and the eating of meat. It was in the course 
of the 12th century that the names sacramentum exeun- | 
tium and extremu unctio came first into use. 

IV. Extreme Unction as a Sacrament in the Church 
of Rome.—A full dogmatical treatment of the anoint- 
ment of the sick, according to the teaching gradually | 
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developed in the Church, was first given by Hugo of | 
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St. Victor (De Sacram. jider lib. ii,p.xv). Peter Lom- 
bardus assigned to it, in the series of the seven sacra- 
ments which he is the first to mention, the fifth place 
(Sentent. lib. iv, diet. 23). The scholastics, and, in par- 
ticular, Thomas Aquinas, completed the scientific de- 
velopment of this doctrine, and the shape given to it 
by Thomas received the sanction of the Councils of 
Florence and of Trent. 

The canons of Trent on this subject are: ‘‘Canon 1, 
If any shall say that extreme unction is not truly and 
properly a sacrament, instituted by our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and declared by the blessed apostle James, but 
only a rite received from the fathers, or a human inyven- 
tion, let him be accursed. Can.2. If any shall say that 
the holy anointing of the sick does not confer grace, nor 
remit sins, nor relieve the sick, but that it has ceased, 
as if it were formerly oply the grace of healing, let 
him be accursed. Can. 3. If any shall say that the rite 
and usage of extreme unction, which the holy Roman 
Church observes, is contrary to the sentence of the bless- 
ed apostle James, and therefore should be changed, and 
may be despised by Christians without sin, let him be 
accursed. Can. 4. If any shall say that the presbyters 
of the Church, whom St. James directs to be called for 
the anointing of the sick, are not priests ordained by 
the bishops, but elders in age in any community, and 
that therefore the priest is not the only proper minis- 
ter of extreme unction, let him be accursed” (Concil. 
Trident. sess. xiv, c.isq.). The authority for this 
sacrament is stated by the Council (same session, ¢. i) 
as follows: ‘‘This sacred unction of the sick was in- 
stitute@’as a true and proper sacrament of the New 
Testament by Christ Jesus our Lord, being first inti- 
mated by Mark (vi, 13), and afterwards recommended 
and published to the faithful by James the apostle, 
brother of our Lord. ‘Is any man,’ saith he, ‘sick 
among you? Let him bring in the priests of the 
Church, and let them pray over him, anointing him 
with oil in the name of the Lord; and the prayer of 
faith shall save the sick man; and the Lord shall raise 
him up; and if he be in sins, they shall be forgiven 
him’ (Jas. v, 14,15). In which words, as the Church 
has learned by apostolical tradition, handed down from 
age to age, he teaches the matter, form, proper minis- 
ter, and effect of this salutary sacrament. For the 
Church understands the matter of the sacrament to be 
the oil, blessed by the bishop; the unction most fitly 
representing the grace of the Holy Spirit, wherewith 
the soul of the sick man is invisibly anointed. The 
form is contained in the words of administration.” 

The ceremony must be performed by a priest. The 
oil must be olive oil consecrated by a bishop. “No 
other sort of oil can be the matter of this sacrament ; 
and this its matter is most significant of its efficacy. 
Oil is very efficacious in soothing bodily pain, and this 
sacrament soothes and alleviates the pain and anguish 
of the soul. il also contributes to restore health and 
spirits, serves to give light, and refreshes fatigue ; 
and these effects correspond with and are expressive 
of those produced, through the divine power, on the 
sick by the administration of this sacrament” (Cate- 
chism of Trent, Baltimore, 8vo, p. 206). The form of 
the ceremony is as follows: The priest, having dipped 
the thumb of his right hand in the holy oil, proceeds 
to mark the organs of the five senses of the patient 
with the sign of the cross; and after each application 


| he wipes the part with a ball of cotton, for which pur- 


pose he brings with him seven balls already prepared. 
The order observed is this: the right eye is first anoint- 
ed, then the left eye, the ears, and after them the nos- 


| trils (not the tip of the nose) are attended to in the 


same order, then the lips; after which the palms of 
the hands and soles of the feet receive the touch of the 
consecrated unguent. Men are also anointed in the 
reins, but this is dispensed with in the case of worn 
At each application the priest says, is Pe r hance ee i 
unctionem, et swam ptissimam misericordiam indulgea 
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tibi Deus quicquid peccdsti, per visum,” or ‘‘ auditum,” 
“ olfactum,”’ “ gustum,” ‘‘et tactum,”’ as the case may 
be—‘‘ May God, by this holy anointing, and by his 
most pious mercy, pardon you the sins that you have 
committed by the eyes,” ‘‘ears,” ‘‘nose,” ‘“‘taste,” 
and ‘‘touch.” ‘The anointing being ended, the priest 
rubs those of his fingers which have touched the oil 
with small pieces of bread, and then washes his hands. 
The crumbs of bread and the water are next thrown 
into the fire; and the pieces of cotton employed in the 
ceremony are carried into the church and burned, the 
ashes of which must be thrown into the sacrarium.” 
As to the persons to whom extreme unction is to be ad- 
ministered, the Catechism (/. c.) limits it ‘‘to those 
whose malady is such as to excite apprehensions of 
approaching dissolution. Itis, however, a very griev- 
ous sin to defer the holy unction until, all hope of re- 
covery now lost, life begins to ebb, and the sick person 
is fast verging into insensibility.” .. . ‘‘ Extreme unc- 
tion, then, can be administered only to the sick, and 
not to persons in health, although engaged in any- 
thing however dangerous, such as.a perilous voyage, 
or the fatal dangers of battle. It cannot be adminis- 
tered even to persons condemned to death, and already 
ordered for execution. Its participation is also denied 
to insane persons, and to children incapable of com- 
mitting sin, who, therefore, do not require to be puri- 
fied from its stains, and also to those who labor under 
the awful visitation of madness, unless they give indi- 
cations in their lucid intervals of a disposition to piety, 
and express a desire to be anointed. To persons in- 
sane from their birth this sacrament is not to be ad- 
ministered; but if a sick person, while in the posses- 
sion of his faculties, expressed a wish to receive ex- 
treme unction, and afterwards becomes délirious, he is 
to be anointed.” . . . ‘‘ The pastor will follow the uni- 
form practice of the Catholic Church, and not admin- 
ister extreme unction until the penitent has confessed 
and received the Eucharist.” 

The effect of extreme unction is stated by the Coun- 
cil of Trent (sess. xiv, ch. ii) as follows: ‘‘ The power 
and effect of this sacrament are explained in the words 
‘and the prayer of faith shall save the sick man, and 
the Lord shall raise him up; and if he be in sins, they 
shall be forgiven him.’ For this power is the grace 
of the Holy Spirit, whose unction cleanses away sins, 
if any remain to be expiated, even the last traces of 
sin; and relieves and confirms the soul of the sick 
man, exciting in him strong confidence of the divine 
mercy; by which strengthened, he bears far better 
the inconveniences and pains of his disorder; resists 
more easily the temptations of the devil, who does, as 
it were, lie in wait at his heels; and sometimes ob- 
tains the restoration of his bodily health, if the same 
shall further the salvation of his soul.”’ 

V. The Greek Church.-—The Greek Church uses 
anointing with oil [see EvcHELAron] as one of its 
“mysteries,” but does not limit it to cases of supposed 
mortal illness. She counts it as the seventh of the 
sacraments, and regards it as instituted by Christ 
(Mark vi, 13), and introduced into practice by the 
Church (James vy, 14). The oil may be consecrated by 
common priests, and is consecrated for every particular 
case. The anointment is generally performed by seven 
priests, but it may validly be performed by one. Those 
who are well enough go to church for the purpose of 
being anointed, after previously receiving absolution 
and the Eucharist. On the Thursday of the Passion 
Week in particular, many sufferers go to church for 
that purpose. The aim of the rite is to aid the recovery 
of the sick person, as is seen from the form of prayer 
used in applying the oil: ‘*O holy Father, the physi- 
cian of our souls and bodies, who didst send thy only 
begotten Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, to heal all dis- 
eases, and to deliver us from death, heal this thy sery- 
ant M. from the bodily infirmity under which he now 
labors, and raise him up by the grace of Christ” (Per- 
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ceval, Roman Schism; King, Greek Church). In the 
Confession of Metrophanes Critopulos (ed. by Kimmel, 
Jena, 1850), p. 152, it is farther stated that, as many 
bodily diseases depend on sin, it is proper (dyAov) that 
prayer should be offered at the same time for the re- 
mission of the sin for which the disease is a penalty. 
He adds that this Zuchelaion is not extreme unction 
(obK éoxarn xolowc). It can be administered whenever 
a person is ill, and hence to the same person many 
times. For a description of this ceremony as per- 
formed in the Greek Church, see Schmidt, Darstellung 
der griechisch-russischen Kirche (Mentz, 1826, p.220sq.). 

VI. Extreme Unction and Protestantism.—As the an- 
cient Waldenses recognised the seyen sacraments of 
the Roman Catholic Church, there is no doubt that 
they also accepted extreme unction. Wycliffe doubt- 
ed many points of the doctrine of the Church of Rome 
concerning extreme unction, but was willing to regard 
it as a sacrament for the physical cure of the sick, pro- 
vided the priests could obtain this effect by their pray- 
er. Luther had no objection to the anointing of the 
sick if the priests prayed with them and exhorted 
them, but he denied the anointment to be a sacrament. 
Like Luther, all the other Protestant Churches reject 
extreme unction altogether. The 25th article of the 
Church of England puts it among the five so-called 
sacraments of Rome which ‘are not to be counted for 
sacraments of the Gospel.” Bishop Forbes (who rep- 
resents the Romanizing tendency in the Church of 
England) calls ‘‘the unction of the sick the lost pleiad 
of the Anglican firmament,” and recommends its res- 
toration (On 39 Articles, Art. xxv ad jin.). Among 
the High-Church Lutherans there are also some who 
urge the introduction of the anointing of the sick. On 
the general subject, see, besides the authors already 
cited, Siegel, christl.-kirchl. Alterthiimer, iv, 119 sq. ; 
Cramp, Text-book of Popery, ch. ix; Riddle, Christian 
Antiquities, bk. vii, ch. ii; Burnét, On 39 Articles (Art. 
xxv); Herzog, Real-Encykl. x, 551; and the article 
SACRAMENTS. 
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Bye (j72, a’yin, from the idea of flowing [see be- 
low]; 6¢Sa\p0c). In most languages this important 
organ is used by figurative application, as the symbol 
of a large number of objects and ideas. In the East 
such applications of the word ‘‘ eye” have always been 
uncommonly numerous, and they were so among the 
Hebrews. It may be serviceable to distinguish the 
following uses of the word, few of which are common 
amongus except so far as they have become so through 
the translation of the Bible. (See Gesenius, Heb. Lez. ; 
Wemyss’s Symbol. Dict.) 

(1.) A fountain. This use of the word has already 
been indicated. See Arn. It probably originated 
from the eye being regarded as the fountain of tears. 

(2.) Color, as in the phrase ‘‘and the eye (color) of 
the manna was as the eye (color) of bdellium” (Num. 
xi,7). This originated, perhaps, in the eye being the 
part of the body which exhibits different colors in dif- 
ferent persons. 

(8.) The surface, as ‘‘the surface (eye) of the land” 
(Exod. x, 5,15; Numb. xxii, 5, 11): the last is the pas- 
sage which affords most sanction to the notion that 
yD means in some places “face.” This is the sense 
which our own and other versions give to “eye to eye”’ 
(Num. xiv, 14, etc.), translated “face to face.” The 
phrases are indeed equivalent in meaning; but we are 
not thence to conclude that the Hebrews meant “face” 
when they said ‘‘eye,” but that they chose the opposi- 
tion of the eyes, instead of that of the faces, to express 
the general meaning. Hence, therefore, we may ob- 
ject to the extension of the signification in such pas- 
sages as 1 Sam. xvi, 12, where ‘‘ beautiful eyes” (MD" 
4353) is rendered ‘fair countenance.” - 

(4.) It is also alleged that ‘between (or about) the 
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eyes” means the forehead, in Exod. xiii, 9, 16, and the 
forepart of the head, in Deut. vi, 8; but the passages 
are sufficiently intelligible if understood to denote 
what they literally express ; and with reference to the 
last it may be remarked that there is hair about the 
eyes as well as on the head, the remoyal of which 
might well be interdicted as an act of lamentation. 

(5.) In Cant. iv, 9, ‘‘eye” seems to be used poetical- 
ly for ‘‘look,”’ as is usual in most languages: “thou 
hast stolen my heart with one of thy looks” (eyes). 

(6.) In Proy. xxiii, 31, the term “eye” is applied to 
the beads or bubbles of wine, when poured out, but our 
version preserves the sense of ‘‘color.”’ 

(7.) To these some other phrases, requiring notice 
and explanation, may be added: 
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showing his power. In like manner, in the same poet, 
‘‘the eye of the army” stands for a good commander 
(Olymp. vi, 16). 

To keep anything as the apple or pupil of the eye 
is to preserve it with particular care (Deut. xxxii, 10; 
Zech. ii, 8). 

Eye-service is peculiar to slaves, who are governed 
by fear only, and is to be carefully guarded against by 
Christians, who ought to serve from a principle of duty 
and affection (ph. vi, 6; Col. iii, 22). 

The expression in Psalm exxiii, 2,‘‘ As the eyes of 
servants look unto the hands of their masters,’’ has 
suggested a number of curious illustrations from Ori- 
ental history and customs, tending to show that mas- 
ters, especially when in the presence of others, are in 
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ence, or, as we should say, ‘‘before his face’? (Gen. 
xxiii, 11,18; Exod. iv, 30). 

‘“*In the eyes’’ of any one means what appears to 
be so or so in his individual judgment or opinion, and 
is equivalent to “seeming” or ‘“‘ appearing” (Gen. xix, 
8; xxix, 20; 1 Sam. xii, 3). 

‘To set the eyes” upon any one is usually to re- 
gard him with favor (Gen. xliv, 21; Job xxiv, 23; Jer. 
xxxix, 12); but it occurs in a bad sense, as of looking 
with anger, in Amos ix, 8. But anger is more usually 
expressed by the contrary action of turning the eyes 
away. 

As many of the passions, such as envy, pride, pity, 


and intimations by certain motions of their hands, 
which, although scarcely noticeable by other persons 
present, are clearly understood and promptly acted 
upon by the attendants. This custom keeps them with 
their attention bent upon the hand of their master, 
watching its slightest motions. (See Kitto’s Daily Bi- 
ble Illustra. on Prov. vi, 13.) 

The celebrated passage ‘‘ Why beholdest thou the 
mote that is in thy brother’s eye, and considerest not 
the beam that is in thine own eye” (Matt. vii, 3), has 
occasioned much waste of explanation. It seems much 
better to understand it as a hyperbolical proverbial ex- 
pression, than to contend that as doxdéc¢ cannot literally 


desire, are expressed by the eye, so, in the scriptural} mean ‘‘a beam,” it must here signify something else, 


style, they are often ascribed to that organ. Hence 
such phrases as ‘‘ evil eye” (Matt. xx, 15), ‘‘ bountiful 
eye” (Proy. xxii, 9),“‘ haughty eyes’’ (Prov. vi, 17), 
*‘ wanton eyes” (Isa. iii, 16), ‘eyes full of adultery” 
@ Pet. ii, 14), ‘‘the lust of the eyes” (1 John ii, 16). 
This last phrase is applied by some to lasciviousness, 
by others to covetousness ; but it is best to take the 
expression in the most extensive sense, as denoting a 
craving for the gay vanities of this life (comp. Ezek. 
XXIV, 25). 
‘the desire of thy eyes’’ is put not 
for the prophet’s wife directly, as 
often understood, but for whatever 
is one’s greatest solace and delight, 
which in this case was the proph- jj , 
et's wife, but which in another case [Xv 
might have been something else. 

Whether the Hebrews attached 
the same ideas to the expression 
‘Cevil eye” (Prov. xxiii, 6; xxviii, 
22) as is done by the Orientals at 
the present day is not easy to as- 
certain. It has been observed by | (_—— 
Mr. Lane, and also by Mrs. Poole, 
that ‘‘ nothing distresses an Egyp- 
tian parent more than that which 
in other countries is considered to 
convey a compliment—admiration 
ofthe child. Ifany one is scen to stare at so as to envy 
the offspring, the mother hastily snatches it away, to 
perform some superstitious rite, as a charm against the 
supposed evil eye.” And Mr. Roberts says, among the 
Hindoos, the han-nuru, “ evil eye,” of some people is be- 
lieved to haye a most baneful effect upon whatsoever 
it shall be fixed. Those who are reputed to have such 
eyes are always avoided, and none but near relations 
will invite them to a feast. 

In Zech. iv, 10, the angels of the Lord are called 
‘this eyes,” as being the executioners of his judg- 
ments, and watching and attending for his glory. 
From some such association of ideas, the favorite min- 
isters of state in the Persian monarchy were called 
‘the king’s eyes.’’ So, in Numb. x, 31, ‘‘ to be instead 
of eyes” is equivalent to being a prince, to rule and 
guide the people. This occurs also in the Greek pocts, 
as in Pindar (Olymp. ii, 10), where ‘the eye of Sicilia” 
is given as a title tu one of the chief men in Sicily, 
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In the same chapter of Ezekiel (ver. 16), | 


a disease, a thorn, etc. (see Doddridge and Campbell, 
in loc.). As a proverbial phrase, parallels have been 
produced abundantly from the Rabbins, from the fa- 
thers, and ‘from the classics.» See BLinp. 

BLINDING THE EYES as a punishment or political 
disqualification was a heathen cruelty sometimes re- 
ferred to in the Scriptures, and is found exhibited on 
the Assyrian monuments. The custom of putting out 
the eyes of captives especially was very common in 
the East (1 Sam. xi,2). Thus Samson was deprived 
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of sight by the Philistines (Judg. xvi, 21), and Zede- 
kiah by the Chaldees (2 Kings xxv, 7). In 1820 Rae 
Wilson saw a number of indtviduals at Acre who were 
disfigured in various ways, by a hand amputated, an 
eye torn out, or a nose which had been split, or partly 
or totally cut off. In 1826 two emirs had their eyes 
burnt out, and their tongues in part cut off, by the 
prince of Mount Lebanon, on account of their having 
been concerned in some disturbances against his goy- 
ernment. In some cases the Orientals deprive the 
criminal of the light of day by sealing up his eyes 
with some kind of adhesive plaster (Isa. xliv,10). See 
PUNISHMENT. Bes! 
‘PAINTING THE EYES,” or rather the eyelids, 18 
more than once alluded to in Scripture, although this 
scarcely appears in the Authorized Version, as our 
translators, unaware of the custom, usually ee 
‘teve”’ by ‘face,’ although ‘‘eye” is still presets ue 
the margin. So Jezebel ‘painted her eyes, literally 
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‘put her eyes in paint,” before she 
showed herself publicly (2 Kings ix, 
30). This action is forcibly expressed 
by Jeremiah (iy, 30), ‘‘Though thou 
rentest thine eyes with painting.” Eze- 
kiel (xxiii, 40) also represents this as a 
part of high dress: “For whom thou 
didst wash thyself, paintedst thy eyes, 
and deckedst thyself with ornaments.” 
The custom is also, very possibly, al- 
luded to in Prov. vi, 25: ‘‘ Lust not af- 
ter her beauty in thine heart, neither 
let her take thee with her eyelids.” It 
certainly is the impression in Western 
Asia that this embellishment adds much 
to the languishing expression and se- 
ducement of the eyes, although Euro- 
peans find some difficulty in apprecia- 
ting the beauty which the Orientals find 
in this adornment. (See Hartmann’s 
Hebriierinn, ii, 149 sq.) 

The following description of the proc- 
ess is from Lane’s Modern Egyptians (i, 
41-43): ‘‘ The eyes, with very few ex- 
ceptions, are black, large, and of a long 
almond form, with long and beautiful 
lashes, and an exquisitely soft, bewitch- } 
ing expression: eyes more beautiful 
can hardly be conceived: their charm- 
ing effect is much heightened by the 
concealment of the other features (how- 
ever pleasing the latter may be), and is 
rendered still more striking by a prac- 
tice universal among the females of the higher and mid- 
dle classes, and very common among those of the lower 
orders, which is that of blackening the edge of the eye- 
lids, both above and below the eyes, with a black pow- 


Modern Egyptian Lady with painted Eyes. (The vessel for 
holding the paint, and the probe for applying it, are from 
the Monuments.) = 


der called kohl. This is a collyrium, commonly com- 


| possession. 


posed of the smoke-black which is produced by burning | 


a kind of /ibam—an aromatic resin—a species of frank- 
incense, used, I am told, in preference to the better kind 
of frankincense, as being cheaper and equally good for 
the purpose. Kohl is also prepared of the smoke- 
black produced from burning the shells of almonds. 
These two kinds, though believed to be beneficial to 
the eyes, are used merely for ornament; but there are 
several kinds used for their real or supposed medical 
properties, particularly the powder of several kinds of 
lead ore, to which are often added sarcocolla, long pep- 
per, sugar-candy, fine dust of a Venetian sequin, and 
sometimes powdered pearls. Antimony, it is said, was 
formerly used for painting the edges of the eyelids. 
The kohl is applied with a small probe of wood, ivo- 
ry, or silver, tapering towards the end, but blunt: this 
is moistened, sometimes with rose-water, then dipped 
in the powder and drawn along the edges of the eye- 
lids: it is called mérwed; and the glass vessel in which 
the kohl is kept, mukholah. The custom of thus or- 
namenting the eyes prevailed among both sexes in 
Egypt in very ancient times: this is shown by the 
sculptures and paintings in the temples and tombs of 
this country; and kohl-vessels, with the probes, and 
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Ancient Egyptian Boxes or Bottles, holding the Kohl for staining the Eyelids. 
a. In the British Museum. The others are in the Museum of Alnwick Castle, 


b, c, is the Bodkin for applying the ‘Koll. 


even with the remains of the black powder, have often 
been found in the ancient tombs. I haye two in my 
But, in many cases, the ancient mode of 
ornamenting with the kohl was a little different from 
the modern. I have, however, seen this ancient mode 
practised in the present day in the neighborhood of 
Cairo, though I only remember to have noticed it in 
two instances. The same custom existed among the 
Greek ladies, and among the Jewish women in early 
times.” 

Sir J. G. Wilkinson alludes to this passage in Mr. 
Lane’s book, and admits that the lengthened form of 
the ancient Egyptian eye, represented in the paint- 
ings, was probably produced by this means. ‘‘ Such,” 
he adds, ‘‘is the effect described by Juvenal (Sat. ii, 
93), Pliny C£p. vi, 2), and other writers who notice 
the custom among the Romans. At Rome it was con- 
sidered disgraceful for men to adopt it, as at present 
in [most parts of] the East, except medicinally; but, 
if we may judge from the similarity of the eyes of men 
and women in the paintings at Thebes, it appears to 


| have been used by both sexes among the ancient 


| ing the moistened powder. 


Egyptians. Many of the kohl-bottles have been found 
in the tombs, together with the bodkin used for apply- 
They are of various ma- 
terials, usually of stone, wood, or pottery; sometimes 
composed of two, sometimes of three or four separate 
cells, apparently containing each a mixture, differing 
slightly in its quality and hue from the other three. 
Many were simple round tubes, vases, or small boxes; 
some were ornamented with the figure of an ape or 
monster, supposed to assist in holding the bottle be- 


| tween his arms, while the lady dipped into it the pin 


with which she painted her eyes; and others were in 
imitation of a column made of stone, or rich porcelain 
of the choicest manufacture” (Ancient Egyptians, iii, 
382).—Kitto, s.v. See Parr. 


Eylert, RuntEMANN Friepricu, was born at 
Hamm, in Prussian Westphalia, April 5,1770. He 
studied theology at Halle, where he imbibed the mod- 
erate Rationalism of Niemeyer. In 1794 he became a 
preacher in his native city, in 1806 court preacher at 
Potsdam, and after the death of Sack in 1817 he be- 
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came superintendent, being at the same time appointed 
minister of public instruction. In his later years his 
theology assumed a positively orthodox character. 
He died Feb. 38,1852. While at court he was the friend 
and counsellor of king Frederick William III, over 
whom he exerted a great influence, especially in the 
matter of the Union and the Liturgy. See Prussta, 
Cnurcn or. He was a prolific writer. The most 
important of his works are, Betrachtungen i. d. trost- 
vollen Wahrheiten des Christenthums, etc. (1804; 4th ed. 
1834): — Homilien ii. d. Parabeln Jesu (1806; 2d ed. 
1819) :—Predigten ii. Bediirfnisse unsers Herzens (1805) : 
—Karakterziige Friedrich Wilhelm’ s IIT (1846-47). See 
Neuer Nekrolog d. Deutschen (1852).—Herzog, Real- 
Encyklop. iv, 295. 

Bymeric, Nicouas, a Spanish inquisitor, was born 
about 1320 at Gerona. He entered the Dominican or- 
der in 1334, and was made inquisitor general of Ara- 
gon in 1336. His zeal was too great even for his su- 
periors, and he was removed from his office for a time, 
but after some years he returned to it. He was noted 
especially for his fierce pursuit of the partisans of 
Raymond Lull (q. v.). His Directorium Inquisitorum 
has been often reprinted (Rome, 1578, 1589, 1597, fol. ; 
Venice, 1591, 1607). He died Jan. 4, 1399.—Quétif et 
Echard, Script. Ord. Pred. i, 716; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, xvi, 867. See INQuisiTIon. 

Eyre, Joun, a minister of the Church of England, 
was born at Bodmin, Cornwall, January, 1754. He 
had a good elementary education, and at fifteen was 
bound apprentice to aclothier. Before the termination 
of his apprenticeship he embraced a religious life, and 
on returning to his father’s house he commenced hold- 
ing public religious meetings. His father was offend- 
ed at this, and drove him from his house. He was 
soon after admitted into lady Huntingdon’s College at 
Trevecca, and in 1778 he was appointed minister to 
her chapel at Mulberry Gardens, London, In the 
same year he entered Emmanuel College, Oxford, and 
in December, 1779, he was made curate of Weston. 
In 1781 he became curate of St. Giles’s, Reading, and | 
jn 1782 of St. Luke’s, Chelsea. In 1785 he became 
pastor of the Episcopal chapel at Homerton, and open- 
ed a school there, which became very successful. He 
was very popular as a preacher, free from bigotry, 
and active in all schemes of benevolence. The Lvan- 
gelical Mi agazine and the London Missionary were orig- 
jnated and for atime edited by him. From the prof- 
its of the Lvangelical Magazine between twenty and 
thirty thousand pounds were paid out for the support 
of widows of ministers of various denominations. He 
was also one of the founders of the London Missionary 
Society (q. v-), of the scheme of ‘‘ Village Itinerancy,”’ 
and of the Hackney Seminary for theological training. 
After a life of earnest piety and usefulness, he died 
March 28, 1803.—Morison, Missionary Fathers, p. 9. 


Byster, Micuwanr, a minister of the Lutheran 
Church, was born in York County, Pa., May 16, 1814. 
He was priucipally educated at the institutions in Get- 
tysburg, Pa., and was licensed to preach the Gospel 
in 1838. He labored in the ministry successively at 
Williamsburg, Greencastle, and Greensburg with great 
acceptance and success. He died Aug. 12, 1853. He 
was a man of rare promise, and, although compara- 
tively young, had gained a strong hold upon the affec- 
tions of the Church. In the pulpit his power over an 
audience was very great. He usually made a deep 
and an abiding impression. There was an originality 
and a freshness in his discourses not always found at 
the present day. (M.L.S.) 

Ez. See Goat. 

Fy zar, a less correct mode of Anglicizing 1 Chron. 
i, 88) the name Ezur (q.v.). | 

Ez’bai [many Fz’bai, some Ezba’i] (Heb. Ezbay’, 
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DIN, in pause "BIN, signif. uncertain§ Sept. "ACBi 
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y.r. AgoBat, Vulg. Asbaz), the father of Naarai, which 
latter was one of David's thirty heroes (1 Chron. xi, 
37). B.C.1046. In the parallel list (2 Sam. xxiii, 
35) the names are given “‘ PAARAr the Arbite,’’ which 
Kennicott decides to be a corruption of the reading in 
Chronicles (Dissertation, p. 209). 

Ez’bon (Heb. Etsbon’, }2EN, perhaps working), 
the name of two men, Me 

1. (Sept. OacoBdy, Vulg. Esebon.) The fourth son 
of the patriarch Gad (Gen. xlvi, 16); called also 
(Numb. xxvi, 16) Ozni (q. v.). B.C. 1856. 

2. (IDEN, Sept. AceBoy v. x. EoeBwy, Vulg. Ls- 
bon.) The first-named of the sons (? descendants) of 
Bela, the son of Benjamin, according to 1 Chron. vii, 
7. It is singular, however, that while Ezbon is no- 
where else mentioned among the sons of Bela, or Ben- 
jamin, he appears here in company with 7759, Ivi, 
which is, nevertheless, not a Benjamite family, ac- 
cording to the other lists, but is found in company 
with Ezbon among the Gadite families, both in Gen. 
xlvi, 16 (Bri, ""3), and Numb. xxvi, 16. Were these 
two Gadite families incorporated into Benjamin after 
the slaughter mentioned Judg. xx? Possibly they 
were from Jabesh-Gilead (comp. xxi, 12-14). See 
Brecuer. 1 Chron. vii, 2 seems to fix the date of the 
census as in king David’s time. B.C. cir, 1020.— 
Smith, s. v. 

Ezechi’as (RZexiac), a mode of Anglicizing, in 
the Apocrypha, the name of two men. 

1. The ‘‘son of Theocanus,” and one of the two Is- 
raelitish leaders prominent in the reform under Ezra 
(1 Esdr. ix, 14); evidently the JawAzr1au (q. v.) of the 
Heb. text (Ezra x, 15). 

2. One who is represented as having prayed for the 
chosen people in the time of Sennacherib (2 Esdr. vii, 
40), obviously referring to king Huzexran (q. v.) 

Bzeci’as (BZexiac), one of those who supported 
Ezra on the right while expounding the law (1 Esdr. 
ix, 43), corresponding to the HinK1Au (q. v.) of the 
parallel passage (Neh. viii, 4). 

Bzeki’as (BZexiac), a Grecized form (Kcclus. 
xlviii, 17, 22; xlix, 4; 2 Mace. xv, 22; Matt. i, 9, 10) 


i 
of the name of king Hnzexran (q. v.). 


Bze’kiél (Heb. Yechezkel’, Sxpir, either mean- 
ing Whom God will strengthen or God will prevail), the 
name of two men. 

1. (Sept. ’EZex#X.) The head of the twentieth 
“course” of priests under David (1 Chron. xxiy, 16, 
where the name is Anglicized JeHnzEKEL [q. v. |). 

2. (leZexun, Josephus “leCexinroc, Ant. x, 5, 1.) 
One of the four greater prophets. See PropHEr. 

1. There have been various fancies about his name: 
according to Abarbanel (Pref. in Ezech.), it implies 
‘one who narrates the might of God to be displayed 
in the future,” and some (as Villalpandus, Pref. in 
Ezech. p. X) see a play on the word in the expressions 
DP PIM, and "PIM Gui, 7, 8, 9), whence the groundless 
conjecture of Sanctius (Prolegom. in Ezech. p. 2, n. 2) 
that the name was given him subsequently to the com- 
mencement of his career (Carpzov, Jntroduct. ad Libr. 
Bibl. Vet. Testam. ii, pt. iii, ch. v). 

2. He was the son of a priest named Buzi (i, 3), re- 
specting whom fresh conjectures have been recorded, 
although nothing is known about him (as archbishop 
Newcome observes) beyond the fact that he must have 
siven his son a careful and learned education. The 
Rabbis had a rule that every prophet in Scripture was 
also the son of a prophet, and hence (as R. David 
Kimchi in his Commentary) they absurdly identify 
Buzi with Jeremiah, who, they say, was so called be- 
cause he was rejected and despised. Another tradi- 
tion makes Ezekiel the servant of Jeremizh (Gregory 
Naz. Or. xlvii), and Jerome supposes that the proph- 
ets being contemporaries during a part of their mission 
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interchanged their prophecies, sending them respect- 
ively to Jerusalem and Chaldwa for mutual confirma- 
tion and encouragement, that the Jews might hear, as 
it were, a strophe and antistrophe of warning and 
promise, “velut ac si duo cantores alter ad alterius 
vocem sese componerent” (Calvin, Comment. ad Ezech. 
i, 2). Although it was only towards the very close 
of Jeremiah’s lengthened office that Ezekiel received 
his commission, yet these suppositions are easily ac- 
counted for by the internal harmony between the two 
prophets, in proof of which Havernick (UIntroduct. to 
Ezek.) quotes Ezek. xiii as compared with Jer, xxiii, 
9 sq., and Ezek. xxxiv with Jer. xxxiii, etc. This 
inner resemblance is the more striking from the other- 
wise wide difference of character which separates the 
two prophets; for the elegiac tenderness of Jeremiah 
is the reflex of his gentle, calm, and introspective spir- 
it, while Ezekiel, in that age when true prophets were 
so rare (Hzek. xii, 21; Lam. ii, 9), ‘‘comes forward with 
all abruptness and iron consistency. Has he to con- 
tend with a people of brazen front and unbending 
neck? He possesses on his own part an unbending 
nature, opposing the evil with an unflinching spirit of 
boldness, with words full of consuming fire’? (Hiver- 
nick, Introd., transl. by Rev. F. W. Gotch in Jour. of 
Sac. Lit. i, 23). 

8. Unlike his predecessor in the prophetic office, 
who gives us the amplest details of his personal histo- 
ry, Ezekiel rarely alludes to the facts of his own life, 
and we have to complete the imperfect picture by the 
eolors of late and dubious tradition. He was taken 
captive from a place called Sarera (é« yij¢ Saonoa, Is- 
idor. De Vit. et Ob. Sanct. 39; Epiphan. De Vit. et Mort. 
Prophet. ix, ap. Carpzov) in the captivity (or transmi- 
gration, as Jerome more accurately prefers to render 
mids, i, 2) of Jehoiachin (not Jehoiakim, as Josephus 
[ Ant. x, 6, 3] states, probably by a slip of memory) 
with other distinguished exiles (2 Kings xxiv, 15) 
eleven years before the destruction of Jerusalem. B.C. 
598. Josephus (/. c.) says that this removal happened | 
when he was a boy, and although we cannot consider 
the assertion to be refuted by Hivernick’s argument 
from the matured, vigorous, priestly character of his 
writings, and feel still less inclined to say that he had 
‘‘undoubtedly’’ exercised for some considerable time 
the function of a priest, yet the statement is question- 
able, because it is improbable (as Hiivernick also points 
out) that Ezekiel long survived the twenty-seventh 
year of his exile (xxix, 17), so that, if Josephus be 
correct, he must have died very young. He was a 
member of a community of Jewish exiles who settled 
on the banks of the Chebar, a ‘‘river’’ or stream of 
Babylonia, which is sometimes taken to be the Kha- 
bour, but which the latest investigators suppose to be 
the Nahr Malcha, or royal canal of Nebuchadnezzar. 
See Cuenar. The actual name of the spot where he 
resided was Tel-Abib (A538 dm, Vulg. “acervus no- 
varum frugum,” Sept. erEwooe Kal weouAOor (2), Syr. 
“the hill of grief’’), a name which Jerome, as usual, 
allegorizes ; it is thought by Michaelis to be the same 
as Thallaba in D’Anville’s map (Rosenmiiller, Bibl. 
Geog. ii, 188). It was by this river “in the land of 
the Chaldwans” that God’s message first reached him 
G, 8); the Chaldee version, however, interpolates the 
words “in the land [of Israel: and again a second 
time he spake to him in the land] of the Chaldeans,” 
because the Jews had a notion that the Shechinah 
could not overshadow a prophet out of the Holy Land. 
Hence R, Jarchi thinks that chap. xyii was Ezekiel’s 
first prophecy, and was uttered before the captivity, a 
view which he supports by the Hebrew idiom 457 7A 
(uve, icamesexpressly™) ini, 3.  R. Kimchi, how- 
eyer, makes an exception to the rule in case the proph- 
ecy was inspired in some pure and quiet spot like a 
river’s bank (comp. Psa, exxxvii,1). His call took 
place ‘in the fifth year of king Jehoiachin’s captiv- | 
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ity,” B.C. 594 (i, 2), ‘‘in the thirtieth year, in the 
fourth month.’’ The latter expression is very uncer- 
tain. Most commentators (see Poli Synopsis, in loc.) 
take it to mean the thirtieth year of his age (so Carp- 
zov, Appar. Crit. p. 201; Fairbairn, Dict. s. v., and 
others), the recognised period for assuming full priest- 
ly functions (Numb. iv, 23, 30). Origen, following 
this assumption, makes the prophet a type of Christ, 
to whom also ‘‘the heavens were opened” when he 
was baptized in Jordan. But, as Pradus argues, such 
a computation would be unusual, and would not be 
sufficiently important or well known as a mark of gen- 
uineness, and would require some more definite addi- 
tion. Moreover, the statute referred to required an 
age of at least thirty full years. The Chaldee para- 
phrase by Jonah ben-Uzziel has “thirty years after 
Hilkiah, the high-priest, had found the book of the law 
in.the sanctuary, in the vestibule under the porch, at 
midnight, after the setting of the moon, in the days of 
Josiah, etc., in the month Tammuz, in the fifth day 
of the month’’ (comp. 2 Kings xxii), i. e. the eighteenth 
of Josiah, or B.C. 623. This view is adopted by Je- 
rome, Usher, Havernick, etc., and is, on the whole, 
the most probable, although it has been objected to 
its adoption that, had this been a recognised ra, we 
should have found traces of it elsewhere, whereas even 
Ezekiel never refers to it again. But, whatever start- 
ing-point we adopt, this will still remain an isolated 
date in Ezekiel; and the example of Jeremiah, who 
computes the years of his prophetical ministrations 
from the reform in the days of Josiah (Jer. xxv, 3; 
comp. 2 Chron. xxiv, 3), warrants the supposition that 
his contemporary and parallel would note his own call 
from a similar religious epoch, the renewal of the pass- 
over in the same reign (2 Kings xxiii, 25). There 
are similar and more forcible objections to its being 
the thirtieth year from the jubilee, as Hitzig supposes, 
following many of the early commentators. It has 
been proposed by Scaliger (De Emendatione Temporum, 
Lugd. Bat. 1598, p. 3874) that it was the thirtieth year 
from the new xra of Nabopolassar, father of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who began to reign B.C. 625, an inter- 


| pretation adopted by Eichhorn, Pradus, Rosénmiiller, 


Henderson, ete. The use of this Chaldee epoch is the 
more appropriate as the prophet wrote in Babylonia, 
and he gives a Jewish chronology in ver.2. Compare 
the notes of time in Dan. ii, 1; vii, 1; Ezra vii, 7; Neh. 
ii, 1; v, 14. But this would make the date in question 
B.C. 596 instead of 594. Moreover, as Nabopolassar 
was long since dead, the reckoning would doubtless 
have been by the years of the re¢gning monarch, as in 
the other passages cited. The decision of the ques- 
tion is the less important, because in all other places 
Ezekiel dates from the year of Jehoiachin’s captivity 
(xxix, 17; xxx, 20, et passim). It appears that the 
call of Ezekiel to the prophetic office was connected 
with the communication of Jeremiah’s predictions to 
Babylon (Jer. li, 59), which took place in the earlier 
part of the same year (Hivernick, p. ix). We learn 
from an incidental allusion (xxiv, 18)—the only refer- 


| ence which he makes to his personal history—that he 


was married, and had a house (viii, 1) in his place of 
exile, and lost his wife by a sudden and unforeseen 
stroke. He lived in the highest consideration among 
his companions in exile, and their elders consulted him 
on all occasions (viii, 1; xi, 25; xiv, 1; xx, 1, etc.), 
because in his united office of priest and prophet he 
was a living witness to ‘‘them of the captivity” that 
God had not abandoned them (comp. Vitringa, Synag. 
Vet. p. 332), There seems to be little ground for The- 
odoret’s supposition that he was a Nazarite. The last 
date he mentions is the twenty-seventh year of the 
captivity (xxix, 17), so that his mission extended over 
twenty-two years, during part of which period Daniel 
was probably living, and already famous (izek. xiv, 
14; xxviii, 3). ‘ : 

Tradition ascribes various miracles to him, as, for 
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instance, escaping from his enemies by walking dry- 
shod across the Chebar; feeding the famished people 
with a miraculous draught of fishes, ete. He is said 
to have been murdered in Babylon by some Jewish 
prince (? 6 ayyobpevoc Tov Naod, called in the Roman 
martyrology for vi Id. Apr. ‘‘judex populi,” Carpzov. 
Introd. 1. ¢.), whom he had convicted of idolatry ; and 
to have been buried in a double tomb (orndaiov Ot- 
tTAovy), the tomb of Shem and Arphaxad, on the banks 
of the Euphrates (Epiphan. De Vit. e¢ Mort. Prophet.). 
The tomb, said to have been built by Jehoiachin, was 
shown a few days’ journey from Bagdad (Menasse ben- 
Israel, De Resurrec. Mort. p. 23), and was called ‘‘the 
abode of elegance” (habitaculum elegantix). A lamp 
was kept there continually burning, and the auto- 
graph copy of the prophecies was said to be there pre- 
served. This tomb is mentioned by Pietro de la Valle, 
and fully described in the Itinerary of R. Benjamin of 
Tudela (Hottinger, Thes. Phil. I, i, 3; Cippi Hebraici, 
p- 82). His tomb is still pointed out in the vicinity 
of Babylon (Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, p. 427), at 
a place called Keffil; and Mr. Loftus is inclined to ac- 
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Keffil and the Tomb of Ezekiel. 


cept the tradition which assigns this as the resting- 
place of the prophet’s remains (Chaldea, p. 35). The 
spire is the frustum of an elongated cone, tapering to 
a blunted top by a succession of steps, and peculiarly 
ornamented (ib.). A curious conjecture (discredited 
by Clemens Alexandrinus [Séom. i], but considered 
not impossible by Selden [Syntagm. de Diis Syr. ii, 
120], Meyer, and others) identifies him with ‘‘ Nazara- 
tus the Assyrian,” the teacher of Pythagoras. We 
need hardly mention the ridiculous suppositions that 
he is identical with Zoroaster, or with the EZeij\oc 
6 roy Iovdaikéy Tpaywliwy rmom7ye (Clem. Alexand. 
Strom.i; Euseb. Prep. Evang. ix, 28, 29), who wrote a 
play on the Exodus, called ’EZaywyn (Fabricius, Bibl, 
Grec. ii, 19). This Ezekiel lived B.C. 40 (Sixt. Sen. 
Bibl. Sanct. iv, 235), or later. 

4. But, as Hiivernick remarks, ‘‘ by the side of the 
scattered data of his external life, those of his internal 
life appear so much the richer.”” We haye already 
noticed his stern and inflexible energy of will and 
character; and we also observe a devoted adherence 
to the rites and ceremonies of his national religion. 
Ezckiel is no cosmopolite, but displays everywhere the 
peculiar tendencies of a Hebrew educated under Le- 
vitical training. The priestly bias is always visible, 
especially in chaps. vili-xi, xl-xlviii, and in iv, 13 sq. ; 
xx, 12 sq.; xxii, 8, etc. It is strange of De Wette 
and Gesenius to attribute this to a ‘‘ contracted spirit- 
uality,” and of Ewald to see in it ‘‘a one-sided concep- 
tion of antiquity which he obtained merely from books 
and traditions,” and ‘a depression of spirit (!) en- 
hanced by the long continuance of the banishment and 
bondage of the people” (Hivernick’s /ntrod.). It was 
surely this yery intensity of patriotic loyalty to a sys- 
tem whose partial suspension he both predicted and 
survived, which cheered the exiles with the confidence 
of his hopes in the future, and tended to preserve their 
decaying nationality. Mr. F. Newman is even more 
contemptuous than the German critics. ‘!The writ- 
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ings of Ezekiel,” he says (Hebr. Monarchy, p. 830, 24 
ed.), ‘‘painfully show the growth of what is merely 
visionary, and an increasing value of hard sacerdotal- 
ism;’’ and he speaks of the ‘‘ heavy materialism” of 
Ezekiel’s Temple, with its priests, sacrifices, ete., as 
“tedious and unedifying as Leviticus itself.” His own 
remark that Ezekiel’s predictions ‘‘so kept alive in 
the minds of the next generation a belief in certain re- 
turn from captivity, as to have tended exceedingly to- 
wards the result,’ is a sufficient refutation of such 
criticisms. 

We may also note in Ezekiel the absorbing recog- 
nition of his high calling which enabled him cheerful- 
ly to endure any deprivation or misery (except indeed 
ceremonial pollution, from which he shrinks with char- 
acteristic loathing, iv, 14), if thereby he may give any 
warning or lesson to his people (iv; xxiv, 15, 16, etc.), 
whom he so ardently loved (ix, 8; xi,13). On one 
occasion, and on one only, the feelings of the man 
burst, in one single expression, through the self-devo- 
tion of'the prophet ; and while even then his obedience 
is unwavering, yet the inexpressible depth of submis- 
sive pathos in the brief words which tell how ix one 
day “the desire of his eyes was taken from him” 
(xxiv, 15-18), shows what well-springs of the tender- 
est human emotion were concealed under his uncom- 
promising opposition to every form of sin.—Smith, s. 
v. See Friderici, Disputatio de Ezechiele (Lips. 1719) ; 
Verpoorten, De scriptis Ezechielis (in his Dissertt. p. 
107); Alexander, Hist. Meclesias. iii, 560; Kitto, Jour. 
Sac. Lit.i; Williams, Characters of O. T. p. 288. 

EZEKIEL, Book or. This, both in the Hebrew 
and Alexandrian canons, is placed next to the writings 
of Jeremiah. 

I. Order of Contents.—The central point of Ezekiel’s 
predictions is the destruction of Jerusalem. Previ- 
ously to this catastrophe his chief object is to call to 
repentance those who were living in careless security ; 
to warn them against indulging in blind confidence, 
that by the,help of the Egyptians (Ezek. xvii, 15-17; 
comp. Jer. xxxvii, 7) the Babylonian yoke would be 
shaken off; and to assure them that the destruction of 
their city and Temple was inevitable and fast ap- 
proaching. After this event his principal care is to 
console the captives by promises of future deliverance 
and return to their own land, and to encourage them 
by assurances of future blessings. His predictions 
against foreign nations stand between these two great 
divisions, and were for the most part uttered during 
the interval of suspense between the divine intimation 
that Nebuchadnezzar was besieging Jerusalem (chap. 
xxiv, 2) and the arrival of the news that he had taken 
it (ch. xxxiii, 21). The predictions are evidently ar- 
ranged on a plan corresponding with these the chief 
subjects of them, and the time of their utterance is so 
frequently noted that there is little difficulty in ascer- 
taining their chronological order, This order is fol- 
lowed throughout, except in the middle portion relat- 
ing to foreign nations, where it is in some instances 
departed from to secure greater unity of subject (e. g. 
ch. xxix,17). The want of exact chronological order 
in this portion of the book has led to various hypoth- 
eses respecting the manner in which the collection of 
the separate predictions was originally made. Jahn 
(Introd. p. 356) supposes that the predictions against 
foreign nations were placed in their present position 
by some transcriber in the order in which they hap- 
pened to come into his hands, and that he through for- 
getfulness omitted chaps. xxxv, xxxvili, and XxxIx. 
Hichhorn (Hinleit. iii, 198) thinks it probable that the 
predictions were written on several greater or smaller 
rolls, which were put together in their present form 
without sufficient regard to chronological accuracy. 
Bertholdt (Pinleit. iv, 1487, quoted by Hiivernick) sup- 
poses that the collector of the whole book found two 
smaller collections already in existence (chaps. XXV— 


xxxii, and xxxiil, 21-xxxix), and that he arranged 
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the other predictions chronologically. All such hy- 
potheses belong, as Hiivernick remarks, to a former 
age of criticism. } 

The arrangement, by whomsoever made, is very ev1- 
dently intentional, and it seems on many accounts most 
probable that it was made by Ezekiel himself. This 
is maintained by Hiivernick on the following grounds: 
(1.) The arrangement proceeds throughout on a plan 
corresponding with the subjects of the predictions. In 
those against foreign nations chronological is united 
with material order, whilst in those which relate to Is- 
rael the order of time is strictly followed. (2.) The 
predictions stand in such connection with each other 
that every part has reference to what has preceded it. 
(3.) Historical notices are occasionally appended to the 
predictions, which would scarcely be done by a trans- 
criber; e. g. the notice respecting himself in chaps. 
xi, xxiv, xxv, and the close of ch. xix, which Hiver- 
nick translates ‘‘This is a lamentation and was for a 
lamentation.” The whole book is divided by Haver- 
nick into nine sections, as follows : 

1. Ezekiel’s call to the prophetic office (ch. i-iii, 15). 

2. The general carrying out of the commission, in a 
series of symbolical representations and particular pre- 


dictions foretelling the approaching destruction of Ju-- 


dah and Jerusalem (ch. iii, 16-vii). 

8. The rejection of the people because of their idol- 
atrous worship; a series of visions presented to the 
prophet a year and two months later than the former, 
in which he is shown the Temple polluted by the wor- 
ship of Adonis, the consequent Judgment on the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem and on the priests, and closing 


with promises of happier times and a purer wosrhip | 


(ch. viii-xi). 

4. The sins of the people rebuked in detail; a series 
of reproofs and warnings directed especially against 
the particular errors and prejudices then prevalent 
amongst his contemporaries (ch. xii-xix). 

5, The nature of the judgment, and the guilt which 
caused it; another series of warnings delivered about 
a year later, announcing the coming judgments to be 
yet nearer (ch. xx-xxiii). 

6. The meaning of the now commencing punish- 
ment; predictions uttered two years and five months 
Jater, when Jerusalem was besieged, announcing to the 
captiyes that very day as the commencement of the 
siege (comp. 2 Kings xxv, 1), and assuring them of the 
complete overthrow of the city (ch. xxiv). 

7. God’s judgment denounced on seyen heathen na- 
tions (Ammon, xxv, 1-7; Moab, 8-11; Edom, 12-14; 
the Philistines, 15-17; Tyre, xxvi-xxviii, 19; Sidon, 
20-24; Egypt, xxix-xxxii). 

8. After the destruction of Jerusalem a prophetic 
representation of the triumph of Israel and of the king- 
dom of God on earth (ch, xxxiii-xxxix). 

9. The glorious consummation; a symbolic repre- 
sentation of Messianic times, and of the establishment 
and prosperity of the kingdom of God (ch. xl-xlviii). 
See § 3 below. 

IT. Genwineness and Completeness.—According to Jew- 
ish tradition, doubts were entertained as to the canon- 
icity of the book on the ground of its containing some 
apparent contradictions to the law, as well as because 
of the obscurity of many of its visions. These, how- 
ever, were removed, it is said, by Rabbi Hananias, 
who wrote a commentary on the book, in which all 
these difficulties were satisfactorily solved (Jischna, 
ed. Surenhusius, Pref. ad Part. iv; Carpzov, Introd. 
pt. iii, p. 215); but still, on account of their obscurity, 
the visions at the beginning and close of the book were 
forbidden to be read by those who were under thirty 
years of age (Carpzov, p. 212). Some Continental crit- 
ics of the last century have impugned the canonicity 
of the last nine chapters, and have attributed them to 
some Samaritan or Hebrew who had returned in later 
times to the land of Juda (Oeder, Mreye Untersuchung 
uber einige Biicher des A. T., Wal. Sax. 1771; Vogel, 
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in his remarks on the above; and Corrodi, Beleuchtung 
des Jidisch. und Christl. Bibelkanons, pt. i, p. 105, quoted 
by Rosenmiiller, Schol. in Lzech. ad c. xl). These ob- 
jections have been fully answered by Eichhorn (Zin- 
leitung, iii, 203), Jahn (Introd. in Lib. Sac. V. T., p. 356), 
and others. Jahn has also taken notice of and an- 
swered some objections raised by an anonymous writer 
in the Monthly Magazine (1798), to the canonicity of 
chaps. XXV-XXXli, XXXV, XXXVi, XXXVili, xxxix. A 
translation of Jahn’s arguments will be found in 
Horne’s Introd. iv, 222, old ed. These and similar ob- 
jections have so little weight or probability that we 
shall content ourselves with quoting the general re- 
mark of Gesenius in reference to the whole of Ezekiel’s 
writings: ‘‘ This book belongs to that not very numer- 
ous class, which, from beginning to end, maintains, by 


means of favorite expressions and peculiar phrases, - 


such a oneness of tone as by that circumstance alone 
to prevent any suspicion that separate portions of it 
are not genuine”’ (Geschichte der Heb. Spr. p.35). The 
canonicity of the book of Ezekiel in general is satis- 
factorily established by Jewish and Christian authori- 
ties. There is, indeed, no explicit reference to it, or 
quotation from it,in the New Testament. Eichhorn 
(Einleitung, p. 218) mentions the following passages as 
having apparently a reference to this book: Rom. ii, 
24; comp. Ezek. xxxvi, 21: Rom. x, 5; Gal. iii, 125 
comp. Ezek. xx, 11: 2 Pet. iii,4; comp. Ezek. xii, 22; 
but none of these are quotations. The closing visions 


| of Ezekiel are clearly referred to, though not quoted, 


in the last chapters of the Apocalypse. The prophet 
Ezekiel is distinctly referred to by the son of Sirech 
(Ecclus. xlix, 8), and by Josephus (Ant. x, 5,1; 6,3; 
7,2; 8,2). The book of Ezekiel is also mentioned as 
forming part of the canon in the catalogues of Melito 
(Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. iv, 26), Origen (apud Euseb. 7. 
e. vi, 25), Jerome (Prologus Galeatus), and the Talmud 
(Hichhorn, iii, 218; i, 126-137). 

One of the passages of Josephus to which we have 
referred has occasioned much controversy and many 
conjectures, because he seems to affirm that Ezekiel 
had written two books of prophecies (Ant. x, 5, 1). 
According to the ordinary and, indeed, as it would 
seem, necessary interpretation of this passage, Ezekiel 
was the first who wrote two books respecting the Baby- 
lonian captivity. The question then arises, Has one 
of his books been lost, or are the two now joined into 
one? The former supposition has been maintained by 
some in order to account for certain professed quota- 
tions from the prophet Ezekiel of passages which are 
not found in his writings at present. Thus Clemens 
Romanus (1 Ep. ad Cor. c. 8) refers to such a passage, 
which is given more at length by Clemens Alexand. 
(Pedagog. i, 10). Thus, again, Tertullian (De carne 
Christi, c. 23, p. 394, ed. Semler) says, ‘‘ Legimus apud 
Ezechielem de vacca illa que peperit et non peperit.”’ 
Other instances may be seen in Fabricius (Codex Psend- 
epigraphus V. T., 2d ed., p. 1118), and quoted from him 
by Carpzov CUnirod. pt. ili, p. 208). Both these critics, 
however, agree that the most probable explanation of 
such references is that they were derived from Jewish 
tradition. The latter hypothesis, that our present book 
was originally two, the second containing the last nine 
chapters, has received the support of very many critics 
(see Le Moyne, Varia Sacra, ii, 332; Carpzov, Introd. 
p- 208). This view, however, is not without serious 
difficulties. There is no evidence that the book, as at 
present existing, was ever considered two; and the 
testimony of Josephus himself, that only twenty-two 
books were received as sacred (Contr. Apion. i, 8), ap- 
pears quite opposed to such a supposition, since in 
whatever way the division of the Old Testament into 
twenty-two books is made there cannot be two out of 
the number left for Ezekiel. Eichhorn (Eineitung, iii, 
146) maintains that it is Jeremiah of whom Josephus 
speaks, a position to which we should at once assent 
if we could with him consider the words d¢ TOWTOC as 
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equivalent to 6 2 xpéroc. If this is what J osephus 
meant, we must suppose some corruption of his text. 
Becker omits the 6c. 


ILL. Interpretation.—The latter part of the book has 
always been regarded as very obscure. It will be 
seen, by the brief notices of the contents given above, 
that Havernick considers the whole to relate to Mes- 
sianic times. The predictions respecting Gog (chaps. 
XXXvili, xxxix) have been referred by some to Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes; by others to Cambyses, to the Chal- 
dans, the Scythians, the Turks, ete. Mr. Granville 
Penn has interpreted them of Napoleon and the French 
(The Prophecy of Ezekiel concerning Gogue, etc., 1815). 
See Goc. The description of the Temple (chaps. xl- 
xliii) has been thought by many to contain an account 
of what Solomon’s Temple was ; by others, of what the 
second Temple should be. (See Hivernick’s Commen- 
tar wiber Ezechiel, Erlangen, 1843.) - The best interpre- 
tation of these predictions is to be found in that of the 
similar ones of the Apocalypse. See Tempus. 

We cannot now enter into the difficulties of these 
or other chapters (for which we must refer to some of 
the commentaries mentioned below); but we will enu- 
merate, following Fairbairn, the four main lines of in- 
terpretation, viz., 1. The Historico-literal, adopted by 
Villalpandus, Grotius, Lowth, etc., who make them a 
prosaic description intended to preserve the memory 
of Solomon’s Temple. 2. The Historico-ideal (of Eich- 
horn, Dathe, etc.), which reduces them “to a sort of 
vague and well-meaning announcement of future 
good.” 3, The Jewish-carnal (of Lightfoot, Hoffinan, 
etc.), which maintains that their outline was actually 
adopted by the exiles. 
Messianic), followed by Luther, Calvin, Cocceius, and 
most modern commentators, which makes them “a 
grand complicated symbol of the good God had in re- 
serve for his Church.” Rosenmiiller, who disapproves 
alike of the literalism of Grotius, and the arbitrary, 
ambiguous allegorizing of others, remarks (Schol. in 
XXviii, 26) that it seems a useless task to attempt to 
refer these prophecies to distinct eyents, or to refer 
their poetical descriptions to naked fact. It is most 
safe to regard them, in accordance with the nature of 
allegorical representations and visions in general, as 
having a literal or material basis in the’near past or 
future (i.e. recollections of Solomon’s Temple, and pre- 
vision of hostile powers), which is made the vehicle of 
a higher and spiritual import setting forth the distant 
grandeur, glory, and triumph of the kingdom of God. 
See DousLe SENSE (or PROPHECY). 

IV. Style.—The depth of Ezekiel’s matter, and the 
marvellous nature of his visions, make him occasion- 
ally obscure. Hence his prophecy was placed by the 
Jews among the }"J24 (treasures), those portions of 
Scripture which (like the early part of Genesis, and the 
Canticles) were not allowed to be read till the age of 
thirty (Jerome, Hp. ad Eustach. ; Origen, Proem. homi. 
iv, in Cantic.; Hottinger, Thes. Phil. ii, 1, 3). Hence 
Jerome compares the ‘‘inextricabilis error’? of his 
writings to Virgil’s labyrinth (‘Oceanus Scriptura- 
rum, mysteriorumque Dei labyrinthus’’), and also to 
the Catacombs. The Jews classed him in the very 
highest rank of prophets. Gregory Naz. (Or. 23) be- 
stows the loftiest encomiums upon him. Isidore (De 
vit. et ob. Sanct. 39) makes him a type of Christ from 
the title ‘Son of Man,’’ but that is equally applied to 
Daniel (viii,17). Other similar testimonies are quoted 
by Carpzov Cntrod. ii, 193 sq.). 


form part of the canon, from the occasional obscurity, 
and from the supposed contradiction of xviii, 20 to 
Exod. xx, 5; xxxiv,.7; Jer. xxxii,18. But, in point 
of fact, these apparent oppositions are the mere ex- 
pression of truths complementary to each other, as 
Moses himself might have taught them (Deut. xxiv, 
15). Although, generally speaking, comments on this 
I—Fr 
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book were forbidden, a certain R. Nananias undertook 
to reconcile the supposed differences, (Spinoza, Tract. 
Theol. Polit. ii, 27, partly from these considerations 
infers that the present book is made up of mere dzro- 
opacuarva, but his argument from its commencing 
with ‘a 4, and from the expression in i, 3 above al- 
luded to, hardly needs refutation.) 

That Ezekiel was a poet of no mean order is ac- 
knowledged by almost all critics (Lowth, De sacra Po- 
ést Hebreorum, ed. J. D. Michaelis, Gottingen, 1770, p. 
431). Michaelis and Dathe are the only critics of any 
eminence (as far as we know) who think slightingly 
of his poetical genius. The question is altogether one 
of taste, and has, we imagine, been decided by com- 
mon consent against Michaelis. He remarks more 
truly that Ezekiel lived at a period when the Hebrew 
language was declining in purity, when the silver age 
was succeeding to the golden one. It is, indeed, to the 
matter rather than the language of Ezekiel that we 
are to look for evidence of poetic genius. His style is 
often simply didactic, and he abounds in peculiarities 
of expression, Aramaisms, and grammatical anoma- 
lies which, while they give individuality to his writ- 
ings, plainly evince the decline of the language in 
which he wrote. An extended account of such pecu- 
liarities is given by Eichhorn (Kinleitung in das A. T. 
iii, 196) and Gesenius (Geschichte der Heb. Sprache u, 
Schrift, p. 35). Among the most splendid passages 
are ch. i (called by the Rabbis 1577), the prophecy 
against Tyrus (ch. xxvi-xxviii), that against Assyria, 
‘‘the noblest monument of Eastern history” (ch. xxxi), 
and ch. viii, the account of what he saw in the Temple 
porch, 

«When, by the vision led, 


His eye surveyed the dark idolatries 
Of alienated Judah.’’—Milton, Par. Lost, i. 


—Kitto, s. v.; Smith, s. v. 

V. Commentaries.—The following are special exe- 
getical works on the entire book; the most important 
have an asterisk (*) prefixed: Origen, Commentarii, 
etc. (in Opera, iii, 351 sq., 406); Ephraem Syrus, EHz- 
planatio (in Opera, v, 165); Gregory Nazianzen, Sig- 
nificatio (in Opera Spuria, i, 870); Jerome, Commenta- 
rii, ete. (in Opera, v); Theodoret, Interpretatio (in Op- 
era, II, ii; also Rome, 1662, fol.); Gregory the Great, 
Homilice (in Opera, i, 1174); Raban, Commentarizt Gin 
Opera) ;.Rupert, In Ezech. (in Opera, p. 489); Cico- 
lampadius, Commentarius (Basil. 1534, 4to; 1543, 8vo; 
Argent. 1634, 4to); Strigel, Scholia (Lips. 1539, 1564, 
1575, 1579, 8vo); Calvin, Prelectiones (Geneva, 1565, 
8yo, and since; in French, Geney. 1565, fol.; in Eng- 
lish, Edinb. 1849-50, 2 vols. 8vo); Junius, Commentaria 
(Geney. 1609, fol.; 1610, 8vo); Maldonatus, In Hzech. 
(in his Commentarii, p. 542); Selnecker, Auslegung 
(Lips. 1567, 4to); Pinto, Commentarius (Salam. 1568, 
fol., and later); Lavater, Commentarii (Geneva, 1571, 
fol.); Serranus, Commentarius (Antw. 1572, 1607, fol.) ; 
Heilbrunner, Questiones (Laving. 1587,8vo); Abraham 
ben-Mose, Ubersetzung (Prag. 1602, 4to); *Pradus and 
Villalpandus, Lxplanationes (Rome, 1605, 3 vols. fol.) ; 
Polan, Commentaria (Geneya, 1609, fol. ; 1610, 8vo); 
& Lapide, In Ezech. (in his Commentaria); Sanctius, 
Commentarius (Lugd. 1612, 1619, fol.); Brandmiiller, 
Commentarius (Basil, 1621, 4to) ; *Greenhill, Lxposition 
(London, 1645-67, 5 vols. 4to; also 1827, 1863, 8vo; in 
Dutch, Hague, 1732-6, 4 vols. 4to) ; Cocceius, Commen- 
tarius (Leyd. 1668, 4to; Amst. 1700, fol.) ; Hennisch, 
Clavis (Rotenburg, 1684; Lips. 1697, 4to); Petersen, 
Zeugniss (Freft. 1719, 4to) ; *Lowth, Commentary (Lon- 
don, 1723, 4to); *Starck, Commentarius (Freft. ad M. 
1731, 4to); Vogel, Weisagungen (Hal. 1772, 8vo) ; Vol- 
borth, Anmerk. (Gott. 1787, 8vo); Newcome, Explana- 
tion (Dub. 1788, 8vo, and since); Venema, Lectrones 
(Leov. 1790, 4to) ; *Horsley, Notes (in Bib. Cane uy, 
65); Hanker, Consideration (in Works, ix, 719); *Ro- 
senmiiller, Scholia (Lpz. 8yo, 1808-10, 2 vols.; also 
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_ 1826); Rhesa, Observationes (Regiom. 1819, 4to) ; Stern, 


bye, etc. (Vienna, 1842, 8vo); *Havernick, Com- 
mentar (Erlangen, 1843, 8vo); *Umbreit, Commentar 
(Hamb. 1843, 8vo); Macfarlan, Version (London, 1845, 
8yo); *Hitzig, Erkliirung (in the Kurtz. Eveget. Hdb., 
Lpz. 1847, 8vo); *Fairbairn, Exposition (Edinb. 1851, 
1855, 8vo); *Henderson, Commentary (London, 1855, 
8yo); Guthrie, Discourses (Edinb. 1856, 8vo) ; Shrews- 


bury, Notes (Manch. 1863, 8vo); Kliefoth, Erklaérung 


(Rost. 1864-5, 8vo); *Hengstenberg, Lrlduterung (Berl. 
1867 sq., 2 vols. 8vo; transl. Lond. 1869, 8vo); Cowles, 
Notes (New York, 1867,12mo). See PRroruets, 


E’zel occurs only in the name Esmn-Ezrv (Heb. 
with the art. repeated, ha-L’ben ha-Ezel, DIN jaNa 
[in pause DIN, A’zel], the stone of the departure, per- 
haps i. q. mile-stone ; Sept. ro ‘EpyaB [v. r. €oyov and 
6 NiSoc] éxetvo; Vulg. lapis cui nomen est Ezel; A.V. 
‘‘the stone Ezel’’), an old testimonial-stone in the 
neighborhood of Saul’s residence, the scene of the 
parting of David and Jonathan when the former final- 
ly fled from the court (1 Sam. xx, 19). It seems to 
have derived its name from some early circumstance 
not recorded. At the second mention of the spot (ver. 
41) the Heb. text (2429 dyn; A.V. ‘“‘out of a place 
toward the south,” literally ‘from the slope ofthe 
south ;” Sept. dd rov ‘Apya/3, Vulg. de loco qui verge- 
bat ad austrum) is, in the opinion of some critics, cor- 
rupt, as indicated by the Sept., which in both cases 
has Ergab or Argab (i. e. BAIN, Argod’, a heap of 
stones)—in ver. 19 for the Heb. ben, ‘‘stone,” and in 
ver. 41 for han-negeb, ‘‘the south.”’ The sense in ver. 
41 would then be as follows: ‘* Dayid arose from close 
to the stone heap’’—close to which (the same preposi- 
tion, bum A.V. ‘“by’’) it had been arranged before- 
hand that he should remain (ver. 19). Other inter- 
preters, however, render simply ‘‘ on the south side,” 
a signification which sufficiently suits the circumstan- 
ces. See also Beru-EzEx. 

B’zem (Heb. L’tsem, BE), a less incorrect mode 
(1 Chron. iv, 29) of Anglicizing the name AzEm (q. 
y.), as elsewhere (Josh. xix, 3). 

Ezen. See Eznire. 

E’zer (Heb. H’tser, “SS, treasure; Sept. “Acao, 
Vulg. Eser), one of the sons of Seir, and native princes 
of Mount Hor (Gen. xxxvi, 21, 27, 30; 1 Chron. i, 42, 
88, in which last verse the name is Anglicized ‘‘ Ezar”’). 
BiCerert, 1927. 

E'ZER (Heb. E’zer, “iY, iY [in pause, A’zer, 
i>], help), the name of five men. See also Romam- 
TI-EZER; EBEN-EZER. 

1. (Sept. BZéo v. r. “AZéo, Vulg. Ezer.) A person 
named with Elead (q. v.) as a son (or descendant) of 
Ephraim, who was slain by the aboriginal inhabitants 
of Gath while engaged in a foray on their cattle 
Chron, vii, 21). Ewald (Gesch. Isr. i, 490) assigns this 
occurrence to the pre-gyptian period. B.C. ante 
1658. 

2. (Sept. EZéo v.r. Ta%#jo, Vulg. Ezer.) The father 
of Hushah, one of the posterity of Hur, of the tribe of 
Judah (1 Chron. iy, 4). B.C. cir. 1658. In ver, 17 he 
appears to be called Ezra, but no such son occurs 
among the list of’those there attributed to him. 

SB. (Sept. ’AZio v. r. ’AZd, Vulg. Ezer.) The first- 
named of the Gittite champions who repaired to David 
at Ziklag (1 Chron. xii, 9). B.C. 1054. 

4, (Sept. “Agép y. r. AZo’o, Vulg. Azer.) Son of 
Jeshua, and ruler of Mizpah, who repaired part of the 
city wall near the armory (Neh. iii, 19). B.C. 446, 

5. (Sept. ‘TeCotp, Vulg. Ezer.) One of. the priests 
who made the circuit.of the newly-finished walls of 
Jerusalem (Neh. xii, 42). B.C. 446. 

Ezeri’as (6 Eepiac v. r. Zeyoiac, Vulg. Azarias), 
the son of Helchiah and father of Saraias, in the ances- 
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try of Esdras (1 Esdr. viii, 1); evidently the high- 
priest AZARIAH (q. v.) of the Heb. text (Ezra vii, if). 

Bzi’as (6 BZiac v. r. 6 ’OZiac, Vulg. Azahel), the 
son of Meremoth and father of Amarias in the same 
genealogy (1 Esdr. viii, 2); evidently the correspond- 
ing AZARIAH (q. y.) of the Hebrew list (Ezra vii, 3). 
Comp. AZIEI. 

B’zion-ge’ber (Heb. Etsyon’-Ge'ber, "357 ]17S2 
[in this form only at 1 Kings ix, 26; 2 Chron. viii, 17], 
i. q. giant’s back-bone; Sept. Tacwy [in Deut. Feoi- 
wy] PaBeo [in Chron. Paép], but in 1 Kings “Aciwy 
Tajeo ; Vulg. Asiongaber) or E’ZION-GA’BER (being 
“in pause,” Heb. Etsyon’-Ga'ber, "35 "S> [in 1 
Kings xx, 49; 2 Chron. xx, 36, fully j193>], so found 
also at Numb. xxxiii, 35, 36; Deut. ii, 8; but Angli- 
cized ‘‘ Ezion-geber” in 1 Kings xxii, 48 [49]), a very 
ancient city near Elath (q. v.), on the eastern arm of 
the Red Sea. Jonathan’s Targum, following a false 
etymology, defines the name as i. q. ‘castle of the 
cock” (see Buxtorf, Lex. Chald. col. 384; Beck, Chron. 
Chald.paraphr.ii,101). It is first mentioned in Numb. 
xxxili, 35 as one of the stations where the Hebrews 
halted in their journeyings through the desert, being 
thelast there named before they came to ‘‘ the wilder- 
ness of Zin, which is Kadesh,” and the point where 
they afterwards turned from the ’Arabah to Elath, to- 
wards ‘‘the wilderness of Moab’’ (Deut. ii, 8). See 
Exope. From its harbor it was that Solomon (1 
Kings ix, 26) sent the fleet which he had there built 
to the land of Ophir. See Commerce. Here also Je- 
hoshaphat, (1 Kings xxii, 47; 2 Chron. xx, 35) built a 
fleet ‘to go to Ophir ;” but because he had joined him- 
self with Ahaziah, ‘‘ king of Israel, who did wickedly,” 
‘*the ships were. broken that they were not able to go 
to Tarshish,”’ being probably destroyed on the rocks 
which lie in ‘‘jagged ranges on each side”’ (Stanley, 
Sinai and Palestine, p. 84). Biisching (Erdbeschr. V, i, 
620) erroneously locates it at Shurm, a port at the 
southern end of the gulf (Geogr. Nub. iii, 5). Wellsted 
(Travels, ii, 153) would find it in the modern Dahob, 
but this is the ancient Dizahab (q. v.); Laborde (Com- 
mentaire Geogr. p. 124) seeks it in the rocky island 
el-Kurciyah, which is hardly adequate in extent or 
position; and Riippel (Arab. p. 252) locates it at the 
mouth oftwady Emrag, i. e. el-Murak, which is liable 
to the same objection. Josephus (Ant. viii, 6, 4) says 
that Ezion-geber (AcotoyyaBapoc) was also called 
Berenice, and that it lay not far from Alath. It is 
probably the same with the once-populous city ’Asyzn 
(Burckhardt, Syria, p. 511). Robinson (Biblical Re- 
searches, i, 250) says, ‘‘ No trace of Ezion-geber seems 
now to remain, unless it be in the name of a small 
wady with brackish water, el-Ghudyan, opening into 
el-’Arabah from the western mountain, some distance 
north of Akabah.” It is doubtful, however, whether 
the sea ever extended so far up the ’Arabah as this. 
It was probably situated at the point where the Haj 
route strikes the “Arabah at the north-west point of the 
gulf (Robinson, 2. i, 239). Yet the town may have 
given name to this the nearest spring, for Ghudyan in 
Arabic corresponds in all the essential letters to Ezion 
in Heb., which is identical with the later ’A4 sytin. By 
comparing 1 Kings ix, 26, 27, with 2 Chron, viii, 17, 18, 
it is probable that timber was floated from Tyre to the 
nearest point on the Mediterranean coast, and then 
conveyed over land to the head of the Gulf of Akabah, 
where the ships seem to have been built; for there 
can hardly haye been adequate forests in the neigh- 
borhood. Dr. Wilson noticed fragments of an old car- 
avan route part way up the hill-side in this vicinity 
(Lands of the Bible, i, 284). See WitDERNESS OF THE 
WANDERING. 

Bz’nite (Heb. in marg. Etsni’, "282, but in the 
text "282, i. e. Hisno’) is given in 2 Sam. xxiii, 8, in 
the Auth. Vers., as an epithet of Adino, praefect of Da- 
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vid’s body-guard; and if considered 
must mean an inhabitant of zen, a place otherwise 
unknown. But of the words rendered “ Adino the Ez- 
nite” (12¥37 42573, Sept. ’Adwoy 6 “Aowvaioc ; Vulg. 
quasi tenerrimus ligni vermiculus, as if understanding 
the latter term to be a form of XD, wood), Gesenius 
(Heb. Lex.) regards the former as a peculiar allitera- 
tion for 12735, in the sense of ‘‘he brandished,” from 
the root J" 72, to be pliant; and the latter as a rare 


word, |X, a spear (for which sense he finds analogy in 
the Arabic); and thus the whole phrase will be equiv- 
alent to that in the parallel passage (1 Chron. xi, 11), 
which otherwise we must here interpolate (with our 
translators) in order to make sense. ‘That these words 
do not contain the name of a person is clear from the 
fact that Jashobeam is given in the parallel passage, 
and is capable of identification [see JASHOBEAM ], and 
also from the enumeration, in which the two merito- 
rius grades of three each, with the 30 warriors special- 
ly enumerated, require just this one special offiger to 
make up the number of 37 specified in the text as pe- 
culiarly distinguished. See Dayip. The passage in 
2 Sam. is conceded to be less trustworthy than that in 
1 Chron., eyen by Davidson, who vainly contends (Sa- 
cred Hermeneutics, p. 545) for Adino as a proper name. 
(See at length in Kennicott, Dissertation, i, 71-128 ; Ge- 
senius, Thes. Heb. p. 994-5.) Compare ADINo. 

Ezob. See Hyssop. 

Ez’ra (Heb. [except in No. 1] Ezra’, 8713, the 
help, a Chaldee emphatic form of “19, Ezer), the name 
of three or four men. : 

1. d Chron. iy, 17.) See Ezrau. 

2. (Sept. "Efoa v. r.”Ecdoac, Vulgate Esdras.) A 

leading priest among the first colonists to Jerusalem 
under Zerubbabel (Neh. xii,1). B.C. 536. His son 
Meshullam was chief of his family in the time of the 
high-priest Joiakim (Neh. xii, 12). In the somewhat 
parallel list of Neh. x, 2-8, the ‘name of the same per- 
son is written M712, AZARIAH, as it is probably in 
Ezra vii, 1. nie 

3. (Sept."Eodpac v. r.”EZpa, Josephus” Eodoac,Vulg. 
Esdras.) The celebrated Jewish scribe (75d) and 
priest (j3), who, in the year B.C. 459, led the second 
expedition of Jews back from the Babylonian exile 
into Palestine, and the author of one of the canonical 
books of Scripture. 

1. Parentage.—Ezra was, a lineal descendant from 
Phinehas, the son of Aaron (Ezra vii, 1-5). He is 
stated to be the son of Seraiah, the son of Azariah; 
which Seraiah was slain at Riblah by order of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, having been brought thither a captive by 
Nebuzaradan (2 Kings xxy, 18-21), See SERAIAH. 
But, as 130 years elapsed between the death of Seraiah 

and the departure of Ezra from Babylon, and we read 
that a grandson of Seraiah was the high-priest who ac- 
companied Zerubbabel on the first return to Jerusa- 
lem, seventy years before Ezra returned thither, we 
may suppose that by the term son here, as in some 
other places, the relationship of great-grandson, or of 
a still more remote direct descendant, is intended. See 
Farurr. All that is really known of Ezra is contain- 
ed in the last four chapters of the book of Ezra, and in 
Neh, viii and xii, 26. In addition to the information 
there given, that he was a “scribe,” a ‘‘ready scribe 
of the law of Moses,” ‘a scribe of the words of the 
commandments of the Lord and of his statutes to Is- 
rael,’’ ‘‘a scribe of the law of the God of heaven,” and 
“a priest,” we are told by Josephus that he was high- 
priest of the Jews who were left in Babylon; that he 
“was particularly conversant with the laws of Moses, 
and was held in universal esteem on account of his 

righteousness and virtue (Ant. xi, 5, 1). 
2. Scriptural History.—The rebuilding of the Tem- 
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ple of Jerusalem, which had been decreed by 
the year B.C. 536, was, after much powerful 
atious opposition, completed in the reign and by the 
permission of Darius Hystaspis, in the year B.C. 517. 

The origin of Ezra’s influence with the Persian king 
Artaxerxes Longimanus does not appear, but in the 
seventh year of his reign, B.C. 459, in spite of the un- 
favorable report which had been sent by Rehum and 
| Shimshai, he obtained leave to go to Jerusalem, and to 
take with him a company of Israelites, together with 
priests, Levites, singers, porters, and Nethinim. Of 
these a list, amounting to 1754, is given in Ezra viii; 
and these, also, doubtless form a part of the full list of 
the returned captives contained in Neh, vii, and in du- 
plicate in Ezra ii. Ezra and his companions were al- 
lowed to take with them a large free-will offering of 
gold and silver, and silver vessels, contributed not only 
by the Babylonian Jews, but by the king himself and 
his counsellors. These offerings were for the house 
of God, to beautify it, and for the purchase of bullocks, 
rams, and the other offerings required for the Temple- 
service. In addition to this, Ezra was empowered to 
draw upon the king’s treasurers beyond the river fer 
any further supplies he might require; and all priests, 
Levites, and other ministers of the Temple were ex- 
empted from taxation. Ezra had also authority given 
him to appoint magistrates and judges in Judea, with 
power of life and death over all offenders. The rea- 
son of the interest for the worship of God at this time 
evinced by Artaxerxes appears to have been a fear 
of the divine displeasure, for we read in the conclu- 
sion of the decree to the treasurers beyond the river, 
‘‘Whatsoever is commanded by the God of heaven, let 
it be diligently done for the house of the God of heay- 
en; for why should there be wrath against the realm of 
the king and his sons?” Weare also told (Ezra vii, 6) 
that the king granted Ezra all his request; and Jose- 
phus informs us that Ezra, being desirous of going to 
Jerusalem, requested the king to grant him recom- 
mendatory letters to the governor of Syria (Ant. xi, 5, 
1). We may therefore suppose that the,dread which 
Artaxerxes entertained of the divine ments was 
the consequence of the exposition to him by Ezra of 
the history of the Jewish people. Some writers sup- 
pose that this favor shown to the Jews was consequent 
upon the marriage of Esther with Ahasuerus; but this 
could not be, even if we should grant, what is unlike- 
ly, that the Artaxerxes of the book of Ezra and the 
Ahasuerus of the book of Esther were the same per- 
son, because Ezra set out for Jerusalem in the /jirst 
month in the seyenth year of the reign of Artaxerxes, 
and Esther was not taken into the king’s house until 
the tenth month in the seventh year of the reign of 
Ahasuerus, and did not declare her connection with 
the Jewish people, and obtain favor for them until af- 
ter the plot of Haman, in the twelfth year of Ahasuc- 
rus. See AHAsuERUS. 

Ezra assembled the Jews who accompanied him on 
the banks of the river Ahaya, where they halted three 
days in tents. Here Ezra proclaimed a fast, as an 
aet of humiliation before God, and a season of prayer 
for divine direction and safe conduct; fer, on setting 
out, he “was ashamed to require a band of soldiers 
and horsemen to help them against. the enemy by the 
way,’ because he had asserted to the king that the 
hand of his God is upon all them that seek him for 
good. Ezra next committed the care of the treasures 
which he earried with him to twelve of the chief 
priests, assisted by ten of their brethren, appointing 
these to take charge of the treasures by the way, and 
deliver them safely in the house of the Lord at Jeru. 
salem. On the twelfth day from their first setting 
out Ezra and his companions left the river Ahava, an« 
arrived safely at Jerusalem in the fifth month, having 
been delivered from the hand of the enemy and of 
such as lay in wait by the way. Three days after 
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into the custody of some Levites. The returning ex- 
iles offered burnt-offerings to the Lord. They deliv- 
ered also the king’s commissions to the viceroys and 
governors, and gave needful help to the people and 
the ministers of the Temple. 

Ezra’s ample commission had been granted him at 
his own request (ver. 6), and it appears that his great 
design was to effect a religious reformation among the 
Palestinian Jews, and to bring them back to the obser- 
vance of the law of Moses, from which they had griev- 
ously declined. His first care, accordingly, was to 
enforce a separation from their wives of all who had 
made heathen marriages, in which number were many 
priests and Levyites, as well as other Israelites. For 
this an opportunity soon presented itself. When he 
had discharged the various trusts committed to him, 
the princes of the Jews came to him and complained 
that the Jewish people generally who had returned 
from the captivity, and also the priests and Levites, 
but especially the rulers and princes, had not kept 
themselves separate from the people of the land, but 
had done according to the abominations of the rem- 
nant of the nations whom their forefathers had driven 
out, and married their daughters, and allowed their 
children to intermarry with them. On this report 
Ezra evinced his deep affliction, according to the Jew- 
ish custom, by rending his mantle and tearing the hair 
of his head and beard. There gathered round him all 
those who still feared God, and dreaded his wrath for | 
the transgression of those whom he had brought back 
from captivity. Having waited till the time of the 
evening sacrifice, Ezra rose up, and, having again 
rent his hair and his garments, made public prayer 
and confession of sin. The assembled people wept 
bitterly, and Shechaniah, one of the sons of Elam, 
came forward to propose a general covenant to put 
away the foreign wives and their children. Ezra then 
arose and administered an oath to the people that they 
would do accordingly. Proclamation was also made 
that all those who had returned from the captivity 
should with ree days gather themselves together to 
Jerusalem, er pain of excommunication and for- 
feiture of their goods. The people assembled at the 
time appointed, trembling on account of their sin and 
of the heavy rain that fell. TEzra addressed them, 
declaring to them their sin, and exhorting them to 
amend their lives by dissolving their illegal connec- 
tions. The people acknowledged the justice of his: 
rebukes, and promised obedience. They then request- 
ed that, as the rain fell heavily, and the number of 
transgressors was great, he would appoint times at 
which they might severally come to be examined re- 
specting this matter, accompanied by the judges and 
elders of every city. A commission was therefore 
formed, consisting of Ezra and some others, to investi- 
gate the extent of the evil. This investigation occu- 
pied three months. Josephus relates the affecting 
scene which occurred on the reading of the law by 
Ezra (Ant. xi, 5, 5). The account given by Josephus 
agrees with that of Nehemiah in all leading particu- 
lars, except that Josephus places the date and ocea- 
sion in the reign of Xerxes (Ant. xi, 5,1). 

With the detailed account of this important transac- 
tion Ezra’s autobiography ends abruptly, and we hear 
nothing more of him till, thirteen yéars afterwards, in 
the twentieth of Artaxerxes, we find him again at Je- 
rusalem with Nehemiah the ‘‘Tirshatha.” B.C. 446. 
It is generally assumed that Ezra had continued gov- 
ernor till Nehemiah superseded him; but as Ezra’s 
eommission was only of a temporary nature, ‘to in- 
- quire concerning Judah and Jerusalem” (Ezra vii, 
14), and to carry thither ‘‘the silver and gold which 
the king and his counsellors had freely offered unto 
the God of Israel” (ver. 15), and as there is no trace 
whatever of his presence at Jerusalem between the 
eighth and the twentieth of Artaxerxes, it seems prob- 
able that after he had effected the above-named refor- 
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mation, and had appointed competent judges and mag- 
istrates, with authority to maintain it, he himself re- 
turned to the king of Persia. This is in itself what 
one would expect, and what is borne out by the paral- 
lel case of Nehemiah, and it also accounts for the ab- 
rupt termination of Ezra’s narrative, and for that re- 
lapse of the Jews into their former irregularities which 
is apparent in the book of Nehemiah. Such a relapse, 
and such a state of affairs at Jerusalem in general, 
could scarcely have occurred if Ezra had continued 
there. Whether he returned to Jerusalem with Nehe- 
miah, or separately, does not appear certainly, but as 
he is not mentioned in Nehemiah’s narrative till after 
the completion of the wall (Neh. viii, 1), it is perhaps 
probable that he followed the latter some months later, 
having, perhaps, been sent for to aid him in his work. 
The functions he executed under Nehemiah’s govern- 
ment were purely of a priestly and ecclesiastical char- 
acter, such as reading and interpreting the law of Mo- 
ses to the people during the eight days of the feast of 
Tabernacles, praying in the congregation, and assist- 
ing at the dedication of the wall, and in promoting the 
religious reformation so happily effected by the Tir- 
shatha. But in such he filled the first place, being re- 
peatedly coupled with Nehemiah the Tirshatha (viii, 
9; xii, 26), while Eliashib the high-priest is not men- 
tioned as taking any part in the reformation at all. In 
the sealing to the covenant described in Neh. x, Ezra 
perhaps sealed under the patronymic Seraiah or Aza- 
riah (v, 2). In Neh. viii we read that, on the occasion 
of the celebration of the feast of the seventh month, 
subsequently to Nehemiah’s numbering the people, 
Ezra was requested to bring the book of the law of 
Moses; and that he read therein standing upon a pul- 
pit of wood, which raised him above all the people. 
As Ezra is not mentioned after Nehemiah’s departure 
for Babylon in the thirty-second of Artaxerxes, and as 
everything fell into confusion during Nehemiah’s ab- 
sence (Neh. xiii), it is not unlikely that Ezra may 
have again returned to Babylon before that year. See 
NEHEMIAH. 


3. Traditionary Acts.——Josephus, who should be our 
next best authority after Scripture, evidently knew 
nothing about the time or the place of his death. He 
vaguely says, ‘‘ He died an old man, and was buried in 
a magnificent manner at Jerusalem” (Ant. xi, 5,5), and 
places his death in the high-priesthood of Joacim, and 
before the government of Nehemiah! According to 
some Jewish chroniclers, he died in the year in which 
Alexander came to Jerusalem, on the tenth day of the 
month Tebeth (that is, thte lunation in December), in 
the same year in which took place the death of the 
prophets Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, and in which 
prophecy became extinct. According to other tradi- 
tions, Ezra returned to Babylon and died there at the 
age of 120 years. The Talmudic statement is that he 
died at Zamzumu, a town on the Tigris, while on his 
road from Jerusalem to Susa, whither he was going to 
converse with Artaxerxes about the affairs of the Jews. 
Thus Benjamin of Tudela says of Nehar-Samorah (ap- 
parently Zamuza, otherwise Zamzumu): ‘ The sepul- 
chre of Ezra the priest and scribe is in this place, 
where he died on his journey from Jerusalem to king 
Artaxerxes” (77 avels, i, 116). A tomb said to be his 
is shown on the Tigris, near its junction with the Eu- 
phrates (Layard, Nin. and Bab. p. 428, note). An in- 
teresting description of this tomb is given by Kitto 
(Pict. Bible, note at the end of Ezra), j 

As regards the traditional history of Ezra, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to judge what portion of it has any 
historical foundation. The principal works ascribed 
to him by the Jews, and, on the strength of their tes- 
timony, by Christians also, are the following: * 


(1.) Some traditions assert that Ezra was, about A. 
M. 3113, the president of the MD4455 No22, Synagoga 
Magna, and the father of all Mishnie doctors. See 
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Reputed Tomb of Ezra. 


Synacocur, Great. In piety and meekness he was 
like Moses (Yuchasin, p. 13. See Zemach David). 
When he went from Babylon to Jerusalem, he took 
with him all persons whose descent was either illegiti- 
mate or unknown, so that the Jews left in Babylon 
should be M>1D> 43, pure like flour (Kiddushin, c. 4, 
1,Gem.). Ezra is said to have introduced the present 
square Hebrew character, and, in conjunction with 
some other elders, to have made the Masora (q. v.), 
the punctuation, and accentuation of the whole Bible 
(Abarbanel, Prefat. ad Nachalath Aboth; Elias, Pref. 
3 Masor.). Ezra is also said to have vigorously re- 
sisted the sect of the Sadducees, which sprang up in 
his days; and therefore to have put the words 47 
piv 4 pdiysn, & sceculo in sceeculum, at the head of 
all prayers, as a symbol by which the orthodox could 
be distinguished (Bab. Berachoth, fol. 54). Since the 
people, during the Babylonian captivity or exile, had 
become accustomed to the Aramaic language, and 
scarcely understood Hebrew, Ezra established the of- 
fice of turgoman, 247M, dragoman, or interpreter, 
who stood near the public reader in the synagogue, 
and translated every verse after it was read (Megillah, 
fol. 74). Hence he is usually regarded as the founder 
of the synagogue worship. See SynacoGcun, Ezra 
ordained that the year of jubilee should be reckoned 
from the seventh year after the rebuilding of the Tem- 
ple (Maimonides, Hal. Jobel. cap. 10). 

(2.) Ezra is considered to be the author of the can- 
on, and worthy to have been the lawgiver, if Moses had 
not preceded him (Bab. Sanhed. c. ii, f. 21; comp. the 
art. CANON). He is even said to have rewritten the 
whole of the Old Testament from memory, the copies 
of which had perished by neglect. To him is also as- 
cribed the authorship of the books of Chronicles, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and, some add, Esther; and, many of the 
Jews say, also of the books of Ezekiel, Daniel, and 
the twelve prophets; to which we may with more 
probability perhaps add the 119th Psalm. (See each 
book in its place.) Tischendorf has lately published 


(Apocalypses Apocryphe, Lips. 1866) an editio princeps | 


of the Greek text of an “‘ Apocalypsis Esdrx.’’ See 
REVELATIONS (Spurtovs). 

But we must abstain from recounting all the tradi- 
tional amplifications of the doings of Ezra, since, if all 
were to be received, it would be difficult to say what 
he did not do, so strong has been the inclination to 


~ connect important facts with his person (comp. 2 Esdr. 


xiv; Irenzus, adv. Heres. iii, 25; Clem. Alexandr. 
Strom. i, p. 142; Augustin. De Mirabil.. Script. ii, 23; 
Jerome, ad Halrid. p. 212; Buxtorf, Tiberias, p. 88 
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sq.; Bertholdt, Hinleit. i, 69sq.; De Wette, Einleit, Dp. 
17 sq.; Sauer, Dissert. in canonem Vet. Test. etc., Altorf, 
1792; Sanhedrin, fol. xxi, 1; Rau, De Synag. Magna, 
p. 31, 89; Hartmann, Verbindung des Alten und Nevat 
Testamentes, p. 114 sq.). Of most of the above acts of 
Ezra a full account is given, in Prideaux’s Connexion 
i, 808-348, and 355-376; also in Otho’s Lew. Rabb, p. 
208 sq. A compendious account of the arguments by 
which most of these Jewish statements are proved to 
be fabulous is given in Stehelin’s Rabbin. Literat. p. 
5-8; of which the chief are drawn from the silence of 
the sacred writers themselves, of the apocryphal books, 
and of Josephus—and it might be added, of Jerome— 
and from the fact that they may be traced to the au- 
thor of the chapter in the Mishna called Pirke Aboth. 
Arabian fables about Ezra are mentioned in Hottin- 
ger’s Thes. Philol. p.113, and in Herbelot, Bibl, Oricn- 
tale, p. 697, ete.—Kitto, s. v.; Smith, s. v. 


EZRA, Book or, This is manifestly a continua- 
tion of the books of Chronicles, as, indeed, it is called 
by Hilary, bishop of Poitiers, Sermones dierum Esdree 
(ap. Cosin’s Canon of Script. p. 51), and as was early 
conceded (Huetius, Dem. Evang. iv, 14, p. 341). See 
CHRONICLES (Books oF). 

I. Contents.—The book of Ezra contains dopanpo- 
vebpara, memorabilia, or records of events occurring 
about the termination of the Babylonian exile. It 
contains accounts of the favors bestowed upon the 
Jews by the Persian kings; of the rebuilding of the 
Temple; of the mission of Ezra to Jerusalem, and his 
regulations and reforms. Such records forming the 
subject of the book of Ezra, we must not be surprised 
that its parts are not so intimately connected with 
each other as we might have expected if the author 
had set forth his intention to furnish a complete his- 
tory of his times (see Pemble, Persian Monarchy, in 
his Works, Lond. 1635, p. 845). The events narrated 
in the book of Ezra are spread over the reigns of 

Years, Months, 
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The arrangement of the facts in the book of Ezra is 
chronological. The book may be divided into two 
portions. The jirst consists of chapters i-vi, and con- 
tains the history of the returning exiles and of their 
rebuilding of the Temple, and comprises the period 
from the first year of Cyrus, B.C. 536, to the sixth 
year of Darius Hystaspis, B.C. 515. The second por- 
tion contains the personal history of the migration of 
Ezra to Palestine, in the seventh year of Artaxerxes, 
This latter portion, embracing chapters vii—x, is a 
autobiography of Ezra during about twelve or thirteen 
months, in the seventh and eighth years of the reign 
of Artaxerxes Longimanus, 

Il. Plan.—The course of events recorded in these 


it, so that the Temple was fully rebuilt, and the wor- 
ship restored according to the law (ch. iv, V, vi). 
Fourth, the mission of Ezra, who was both a priest and 
a seribe, and was empowered by king Artaxerxes not 
only to maintain the prescribed worship, but, greatly 


more than that, to restore the entire theocratic admin- 
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istration, only reserving the temporal supremacy of 
the Persian monarchy (ch. vii, viii). Lastly, the re- 
construction of this theocratic state, which Ezra effect- 
ed so completely that he carried the people with him 
in remodelling the family relations by the law against 
intermarriage with certaig races (ch. ix, x). 

Ill. Unity.—This is a complete narrative in itself; 
and there is no room for the hypothesis that Chroni- 
cles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, taken together, form one 
great historical work. The arguments for this hy- 
pothesis are of no weight in themselves for establish- 
ing the conclusion; but in so far as they are state- 
ments of fact, they are willingly put forward by us as 
circumstances worthy of consideration in themselves, 
and apart from the illogical purpose to which they 
have been applied. 1. The three books have a large 
number of words and phrases in common, which are 
not met with at all, or at least not frequently, in other 
parts of Scripture. This agrees well with their com- 
position at a new epoch in the history of the Hebrew 
nation and its literature, by men who had been brought 
up in the land of Assyria or Babylon, perhaps brought 
up together at the same Persian court, Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah being also most intimate friends and fellow- 
workers. The opinion is also probable that the Chron- 
icles were compiled by Ezra, as well as the book to 
which his own name has been given. 2. There is a 
predilection for genealogical details running through 
all these books. This seems to have been character- 
istic of the age; and it was probably necessary, con- 
sidering the efforts to restore the old arrangements as 
to the holding of property, the administration of goy- 
ernment, and the preservation of ancient national feel- 
ing, all of which objects were likely to force genealog- 
ical questions upon the notice of men. 3. There is a 
similar prominence given to details about the priests 
and Levites. This is unavoidable in any treatment 
of the people of Israel, unless their character as the 
Church of God is to be overlooked. Especially, in 
whatever proportion there were difficulties felt as to 
the revival of the more political aspects of the theoc- 
racy, in that same proportion must the greater atten- 
tion have been given to its ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments. 

IV. Authorship.—A late ingenious writer (Rey. and 
Lord Hervey, in Smith’s Dict. of the Bible, s. v.) thus 
pronounces on this question: ‘‘ Like the two books of 
Chronicles, it consists of the contemporary historical 
journals kept from time to time by the prophets, or 
other authorized persons, who were eye-witnesses for 
the most part of what they record, and whose several 
narratives were afterwards strung together, and either 
abridged or added to, as the case required, by a later 
hand. That later hand, in the book of Ezra, was doubt- 
less Ezra’s own, as appears by the last four chapters, 
as well as by other matter inserted in the previous 
chapters. While, therefore, in a certain sense, the 
whole book is Ezra’s, as put together by him, yet 
strictly only the last four chapters are his original 
work. Nor will it be difficult to point out with toler- 
able certainty several of the writers of whose writings 
the first six chapters are composed.” Accordingly, 
that writer, in imitation of many Rationalists, proceeds 
to dissect the book for this purpose. 1. Chap. i he as- 
signs as being undoubtedly by Daniel, on account of 
the otherwise unaccountable silence of that prophet re- 
specting the decree of Cyrus, and the phraseology of 
Ezra in referring to that event, 2. Chap. ii is assign- 
ed to Nehemiali, as being identical with Neh. vii. 3. 
Chap. iii, 2-vi (except iv, 6-23), he thinks belongs to 
Hagsai, on account of certain coincidences of expres- 
sion in that prophet. 4, Chap. iv, 6-23, he regards as 
a parenthetic addition made in the reign of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus. 5. Chaps. vii-ix are unquestionably 
Ezra’s own production. A still later critic (Dr. Da- 
vidson, in the new edit. of Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Bibl. 
Lit. s. y.) is even bolder in distributing various por- 
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tions to “the Chronist,”’ as he designates the unknown 
interpolator after Ezra. 

It is a sufficient refutation of all such attempts to 
note their extremely subjective character, depending 
chiefly upon the caprice or conjecture of the critic him- 
self; for the peculiarities cited, when closely exam- 
ined, are found to be too general and accidental to be 
relied upon as proofs of authorship, especially in view 
of the foregoing remarks respecting thg scheme of the 
book. Moreover, if, as all admit, Ezra did incorporate 
older documents into his history (so even Moses does 
in the Pentateuch), yet, as he moulded them into a ho- 
mogeneous narrative, this does* not militate against 
his claim to be regarded as the proper author, and not 
simply editor of the book that bears his name. (See 
the Einleitungen of Hivernick and Keil.) m 


V. Personality of the Writer.—In the first six chap- 
ters the use of the third person predominates in the 
narrative, except in passages where, by synecdoche, oc- 
curs N57, Heb. 125728, we said, or where the nar- 
rative contains abstracts from documents to which 
Ezra had access. In these abstracts the Aramaic or 
Chaldee language of the original documents has been 
preserved from ch. iv, 8 to vi, 18, and vii, 12-26. These 
portions exist in Kennicott’s Cod. p. 240,in a collateral 
Hebrew translation, reprinted in Kennicott’s edition 
of the Hebrew Bible, and separately in Chaldaicorum 
Danielis et Esre capitum interpretatio Hebraica (Lu- 
dovicus Schulze, Hale, 1782,8vo). An argument has 
been raised against the opinion that Ezra was the au- 
thor of the whole book that bears his name from the 
use of the first person plural in the 4th verse of the 
5th chapter, which would seem to imply that the nar- 
rator was present on the occasion described; but, set- 
ting aside other replies to this argument, it appears 
that the word we refers to Tatnai and his companions, 
and not at all to the Jews. Ezra speaks from ch. vii, 
27, to ch. ix, 15, in the first person. ‘‘ There is an es- 
sential difference between public events which a man 
recollects, though only as in a dream, to have heard of 
at the time when they occurred, and those which pre- 
ceded his birth. The former we think of with refer- 
ence to ourselves; the latter are foreign to us. The 
epoch and duration of the former we measure by our 
own life; the latter-belong to a period for which our 
imagination has no scale. Life and definiteness are 
imparted to all that we hear or read with respect to 
the events of our own life’’ (Niebuhr, On ihe Distinction 
between Annals and History). These remarks, which 
Niebuhr made in reference to Tacitus, are in a great 
measure applicable also to Ezra. Instances of simi- 
lar change of person are so frequent in ancient au- 
thors that rhetoricians haye introduced it among the 
rhetorical figures under the name of enallage persona- 
rum. The prophetical writings of the Old Testament 
furnish examples of such 2va\\ayn. For instance, 
Ezek. i, 1-3; Zech. i, 1; vi, 1; vii, 1, 4,8; Jer. xx,1 
sq., comp. with v, 7 sq.3 XXi,1; xxviii, 1-5; xxxii, 
1-8; Hos. i, 2-3; iii, 1. So also in Habakkuk, Dan- 
iel, etc. The frequency of this éva\\ayn, especially 
in the prophetical parts of the Old Testament, arises 
from either the more objective or more subjective ten- 
dency of the style, which of course varies in harmony 
with the contents of the chapter. (See Fromman, 
Disq. qua Orientis regibus plurium numero de se logui 
non tnusitatum fuisse, probabiliter ostenditur, Cob. 1762. 
We express our opinion that even Hivernick does not 
rightly set forth the truth of the matter when, in his 
Emleitung, he says that this ¢va\\ayn arose from Ez- 
ra’s imitation of the prophetic usage, and when he ap- 
provingly quotes Schirmer’s Observationes emegeticie et 
critice wm librum Esdre, ii,8 (Vratisl. 1830), There was 
certainly as little imitation of the prophets in the enal- 
lage personarum of Ezra as there is imitation of the 
prophets if we change from the first to the third person 
in our own communications, ’Hva\\ayi) never arises 
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from imitation, but only from the more subjective or 
more objective turn of our mind, and from that vivaci- 
ty of style which renders it incumbent upon the reader 
rather than upon the writer to supply that “a4, 
which, as in Jonah ii, 3, forms the transition from the 
use of the third to the adoption of the Jirst person. 

VI. Date.—The reckless assertions of some writers 
that this composition as a whole must be referred to a 
period about a century later than Ezra, or more, need 
not be noticed, because they have not even a pretence 
of argument in their favor. One writer, Zunz (Die 
gottesdienstl. Vortrdge der Juden, 1832), has indeed al- 
leged that there is some exaggeration about the sa- 
cred vessels said to have been restored by Cyrus; 
but his fellow-unbelievers have refused to agree with 
him, and have defended the historical credibility of 
the book throughout. Another critic, Bertheau, sees 
an evidence of the composition of ch, vi, 22 under the 
Greek successors of Alexander, because the king of 
Persia is called the king of Assyria; an argument 
which might have been left to its own weakness, even 
though we had been unable to give the parallels 2 
Kings xxiii, 29; Lam. v, 6, as Keil has done. 

On the contrary, critics who rely upon their inter- 
nal arguments might have seen evidence in favor of 
its early composition in the fact that its chronology is 
clear and exact ; while the accounts of Jewish affairs 
under the Persian monarchy, as given by Josephus 
from apocryphal writers and other sources unknown 
to us, present extreme confusion and some palpable 
mistakes. The book begins with the decree of Cyrus 
after he had taken Babylon, by which the Jews were 
sent home to Jerusalem and directed to rebuild the 
Temple, B.C. 536. It narrates the difficulties and hin- 
derances before this was accomplished in the sixth year 
of Darius, the son of Hystaspes, about B.C. 516. It 
passes in silence over the rest of his reign, 31 years, 
and the whole of the reign of Xerxes, 21 years, pro- 
ceeding directly to the work of Ezra, who received his 
commission in the seventh year of Artaxerxes Lon- 
gimanus, B.C. 459. If the whole of the events nar- 
rated in the closing chapter took place almost imme- 
diately, as is understood, we believe, by all commenta- 
tors, then the extreme length of time embraced in the 
narrative is not above 80 years; and the order is strict- 
ly chronological, thought is not continuous, but leaves 
a blank of almost sixty years. (See Hilgenfeld, Ezra 
und Daniel, und thre neueste Bearbeitungen, Halle, 1863.) 


VII. Language.—The book is written partly in He- | 


brew and partly in Chaldee. The Chaldee begins at 
iv, 8, and continues to the end of yi, 18. The letter 
or decree of Artaxerxes, vii, 12-26, is also given in the 
original Chaldee. 

VIII. Canonicity.—There has never been any doubt 
about Ezra being canonical, although there is no quo- 
tation from it in the N. Test. Augustine styles Ezra 
‘rather a writer of transactions than a prophet” (De 
Civ. Det, xviii, 36). 

TX. Apocryphal Additions.—We have spoken thus 
far of the canonical book of Ezra; there are, however, 
four books that have received this name, viz. the book 
noticed above, the only one which was received into 
the Hebrew canon under that name, the book of Nehe- 
miah, and the two apocryphal books of Esdras, con- 
cerning which last see EsprAs.—Kitto, s. v.; Smith, 
8.v.; Fairbairn, s. v. 

X. Commentaries.—The following are special exe- 
getical works on the entire book, the most important 
being denoted by an asterisk (*) prefixed: *Aben 
Ezra, W575 (in Buxtorf's Rabbinical Bible, Basle, 
1618-19, fol.) ; Bede, Lrpositio (in Works, viii, 360) ; 
*Rashi, W275 (Naples, 1487, 4to; Venice, 1517, fol. ; 
in Latin, with other books, Gotha, 1714, 4to); *Kim- 
chi, 3495 (in Bomberg’s Rabbinical Bible, Ven. 1549, 
fol.); Simeon, U2 (in his Bible, Venice, 1518, fol.) ; 
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Jachya, W458 (Bologna, 1538, fol.); Jaabez, Aim 
TOM (Belvedere, n. d. fol.) ; Trapp, Commentary (Lon- 
don, 1656, fol.) ; De Oliva, Commentarii (Leyden, 1564 
4to ; 1679, 2 vols. fol.); *Strigel, Commentarius (Tigur. 
1570, 1584, fol.); also Scholia (Lips. 1571) ; Wolphius 
Commentarii (Tigur. 1584, fol.) ; Sanctius, Commentaris 
(Leyd. 1628, fol.); Lombard, Commentarius (Par. 1643 
fol.); Jackson, Haplanation (London, 1658, 4to) ; Lee, 
Discourse (London, 1722, 8yo); *Rambach, Note (in 
Grotii et Clerici Adnot. in Hagiogr. ii); *Schirmer, Ob- 
servationes (Vratislay. 1817, 8vo; 1820, 4to); *Keil, 
Apologet. Vers. etc. (Berl. 1833, 8vo); Kleinert, Enste- 
hung, etc. (in the Dérpt. Beitr, i, 1-804; ii, 1-282), 
Jeitteles, NOY, etc. (Vienna, 1835, 8vo); *Bertheau, 
Erkldr. (in the Kurtzgef. Exeg. Hab. Lpz. 1862, 8vo). 
See OLp TesTAMENT, 

4. (Sept. "EZoa v. r.”Eodpac, Vulg. Esdras.) One 
of the chief Israelites who formed the first division 
that made the circuit of the walls of Jerusalem when 
reconstructed (Neh. xii, 83). B.C. 446. 


Ezrach. See Bay-rren. 


Bz’rah (Heb. Ezrah’, MITY, help, another form of 
Ezer or Ezra; Sept.’Esoi, Vulg. Kara, A.V.“ Ezra’’), 
a descendant of Judah (as if in the line of Caleb), and 
the father of several sons, although his own parentage 
is not given (1 Chron. iv, 17), unless he be identical 
with the Ezrr of ver. 4, whose son’s name, however, 
does not correspond. B.C. ante 1618. See Mrrep, 
According to the author of the Questiones in Paral. 
Ezra is the same as Amram, and his sons Jether and 
Mered are Aaron and Moses; but this is out of the 
question. See also Ezranire. 


Ez’rahite (Hebrew, with the article ha-Ezrachi’, 
“STIAING, as if a patronymic from Lzrach; Sept. 6 Za- 
pitne v. x. 6 ’EZoanXirne, Vulg. Fzrahita), a title at- 
tached to two persons—Ethan (1 Kings iv, 81; Psa. 
Ixxxix, title) and Heman (Psa. Ixxxviii, title), The 
word is naturally derivable from Lzrah, HATS, or— 
which is almost the same—Zerah, M71; and according- 
ly in 1 Chron. ii, 6, Ethan’and Heman are both giyen as 
sons of Zerah, the son of Judah. Another Ethan and 
another Heman are named as Levites and musicians 
in the lists of 1 Chron. yi and elsewhere.—Smith, s. y. 
In the passage first cited, ‘‘the Ezrahite,” or, rather, 
Ezrachite, appears as a designation applied to Ethan, a 
man famous for his wisdom (1 Kings v, 11 [A.V. iv, 
31]). See Erman. In the inscription of Psa. lxxxix, 
Ethan the Ezrahite is named as its author; and in the 
inscription of Psa, Ixxxviii the same is said with re- 
spect to it of Heman the Ezrahite. This has led some 
to identify the Ethan and Heman, who were chief 
among the singers appointed by David (1 Chron. xy, 
19). But we have no reason to believe that, whatever 
skill these men had in music, they were famed for sur- 
passing wisdom; and the inscription in the Psalms is 
perhaps due to the mistake of some one in whose mind 
the passage in Kings had got mixed up with 1 Chron. 
ii, 6, where Ethan and Heman appear among the sons 
of Zerah of the tribe of Judah. As "71 is the same 
as “777 with the prosthetic &, it is not improbable 
that in this last passage it is the Ethan of Kings that 
is referred to; but we cannot with certainty pronounce 
this, as there is a want of accordance between the 
statement of the chronicler and that in Kings respect- 
ing the parentage of the other persons mentioned. It 
is not impossible, however, that the names ‘‘ Heman, 
Calcol, and Dara” haye been interpolated in the text 
of Chronicles from the passage in Kings, especially as 
the writer goes on to state only the descendants of 
Carmi or Zimri and Ethan (ver.7, 8). In this case 
Ethan, the son of Zerah, may be Ethan the Ezrahite ; 
but there is no Heman the Ezrahite.—Kitto, s. v. A 
readier solution of the whole difficulty would be to 
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suppose that ‘*Ezrahite” in the title to Psalm Ixxxviii 
is merely an orthographical variety for IzHARITE 
(7337, 1 Chron. xxvi, 23), a Levitical family to 
which the musical Heman certainly belonged (1 Chron. 
vi, 83-88); and that the epithet has crept into the 
title of Psalm Ixxxix by assimilation of the names 
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of Ethan and Heman so frequently associated together 
(these two Psalms being apparently closely related in 
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Faber, Basil, a learned German Protestant di- 
vine, was born at Sorau, in Lower Lusatia, about 1520, 
studied at Wittenberg under Melancthon, was rector 
of the gymnasium at Nordhausen, 1550-55, and after- 
- wards of Quedlinburg, 1563-70. He opposed Melanc- 
thon’s Corpus Doctrine and the Crypto-Calvinists, and 
in 1570 had to leave Quedlinburg on this account. He 
then taught at Erfurt till his death, 1576. His chief 
work is the Thesaurus eruditionis scholastice (Lips. 
1571; last ed. Francft. 1749, 2 vols. fol.), a work which 
still commands consideration for its extensive and ex- 
act learning. He was also one of the writers of the 
Magdeburg Centuries (q. v.). 


Faber (or Fasrt), Felix, a Dominican monk and 
Oriental traveller, was born in Zurich, 1441-2, and 
was educated by the Dominicans at Basel. He early 
entered the Dominican order, and was made chief 
preacher in the cloister at Ulm, 1478. His studies 
were directed to the illustration of the Bible lands, 
and he made two journeys to the East, one in 1480 to 
Jerusalem, and one in 1483-4 to Palestine, Egypt, and 
Sinai. He died March 14,1502. His principal writ- 
ings are Evagatorium in Terre Sancte, Arabie et 
Agypte peregrinationem (republished Stuttg. 1843-9, 
3 vols, 8vo) :—Historia Suevorum (Francft. 1605 ; Ulm, 
1727).—Quétif et Echard, Script. Ord. Pred. vol. i; 
Herzog, Real-Encyklopidie, iv, 306. 

Faber, George Stanley, D.D., an English di- 
vine and voluminous writen was born Oct. 25, 1773, 
and was educated at the grammar-school of Heppen- 
holme, and at University College, Oxford, where he 
passed B.A. in 1792. In 1801, as Bampton lecturer, 
he preached before the University the discourses which 
he afterwards published under the title of Hore Mosa- 
ice, In 1802 he became curate to his father at Cal- 
verley, Yorkshire; in 1805 he was made vicar of 
Stockton-upon-Tees ; in 1811 vicar of Long-Newton, 
where he remained till 1831, when bishop Burgess pre- 
sented him to a prebend in the cathedral of Salisbury. 
In 1832 he was made masfer of Sherburn Hospital, 
near Durham. ‘‘ During his mastership he consider- 
ably increased the value of the estates of the hospital. 
He rebuilt the chapel, the house, and the offices, and 
greatly improved the grounds; he augmented the in- 
comes of the incumbents of liyings under his patron- 
age, restored the chancels of their churches, and erect- 
ed agricultural buildings on the farms. He died at 
his residence, Sherburn Hospital, Jan. 27,1854.” Dr. 
Faber’s chief writings are on prophecy, and in them 
he seeks to show that the prophecies “are not applica- 
ble to the destinies of individuals, but to those of goy- 
ernmenuts and nations.” His most important writings 
are Hore Mosaice, or a Dissertation on the Credibility 
and Theology of the Pentatewch (Bampton Lecture, Lon- 
don, 1801, 2 vols. 8vo; 2d ed. 1818, 2 vols. 8vo):—A 
Dissertation on the Mysteries of the Cabyri, or the great 
Gods of Phenicia, Samothrace, Egypt, Troas, Greece, 
Ttaly, and Crete (Oxford, 1803, 2 vols. 8vo) :—Disserta- 
tion on the Prophecies that have been Fulfilled, are now 
fulfilling, or will hereafter be Sulfilled, relative to the 
great Period of 1260 Years (Lond. 1806, 2 vols. 8vo; 8d 
ed. 1814-18, 3 vols. 8vo):—A general and connected 
View of the Prophecies relating to the Conversion, Resto- 
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authorship, and perhaps originally joined together; see 
Delitzsch, Commentar itb. den Psalter, i, 653 sq.). See 
ZARHITE, 

Ez/ri (Heb. Ezri’, "733, helpful; Sept. ’Eodpi v. r. 
’EZoai, Vulg. Ezri), son of Chelub, superintendent for 
king David of those ‘‘who did the work of the field 
for tillage of the ground” (1 Chron. xxvii, 26). B.C. 
1014. 


ration, Union, and future Glory of Judah andé Israel 
(Lond. 1808, 2 vols. 8y0):—The Origin of Pagan Idol- 
atry (Lond. 1816, 3 yols. 4to):—A Treatise on the Ge- 
nius and Object of the Patriarchal, the Levitical, and 
the Christian Dispensation (Lond. 1823, 2 vols. 8vo) :— 
The sacred Calendar of Prophecy (Lond. 1828, 3 vols. 
8yo; 1844, 3 vols. 12mo):—Light Dissertations on cer- 
tain connected prophetical Passages of holy Scriptures 
bearing more or less upon the Promise of a mighty De- 
liverer (Lond. 1845, 2 vols. 8vo) :—Treatise on the Holy 
Spirit (London, 1813, 8vo0) :—Difficulties of Infidelity 
(Lond. 1824, 8vo; N. Y. 1854, 12mo) : — Difficulties of 
Romanism (Lond. 1826, 8vo):—On expiatory Sacrifice 
(Lond. 1827, 8vo):—Primitive Doctrine of Justification 
(London, 1837, 8vo) : — A postolicity of Trinitarianism 
(Lond. 1832, 2 vols. 8vo) :—Primitive Doctrine of Elec- 
tion (Lond, 1842, 2d ed. 8vo; Philad. 1842) :—Provin- 
cial Letters from the County Palatine of Durham, exhib- 
iting the Nature and Tendency of the Principles put forth 
by the Writers of ‘‘ Tracts for the Times,” and their va- 


| rious Allies (1842, 2 vols. 12mo) :—The many Mansions 


in the House of the Father scripturally discussed and 
practically considered (1851, 8vo) :-—Primitive Doctrine 
of Regeneration (Lond. 1840, 8vo) :—The Vallenses and 
Albigenses (London, 1838, 8vo): — The Revival of the 
French Emperorship anticipated from the Necessity of 
Prophecy (Lond. 1853,12mo; N. Y. 1859, 12mo).—Eng- 
lish Cyclopedia; Wesleyan Magazine, Nov. 1836. 


Faber (Frvre, DE tA Boperte), Gui, a French 
theologian, was born at Boderie, Normandy, Aug. 9, 
1541. He became secretary of the duke of Alencon, 
and died in 1598. He was # good linguist, and took 
part in preparing the Antwerp Polyglot, for which he 
furnished the Syriac of the N. T. with a Latin trans- 
lation. He also composed a Chaldaic and a Syriac 
Grammar, and a Syro-Chaldaic Lexicon, and edited the 
works of Severus, patriarch of Alexandria, on baptism 
and the Eucharist, in Syriac, with a Latin translation, 
and translated Marsil. Ficinus and other writers into 
French.—Herzog, Real-Encyklopddie, iv, 313; Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxx, 342. 


Faber, Jacobus (Lefevre Jacques), doctor of the 
Sorbonne, and grand vicar of Bourges, was born at 
Coutances, became doctor of the Sorbonne in 1674, 
and died at Paris July 1,1716. He wrote a number of 
pamphlets against the Protestants, as well as against 
Arnauld, Maimbourg, and Natalis Alexander; and 
also a defense of the Sorbonne against the Jesuits, for 
which he was for a time imprisoned in the Bastile.— 
Feller, Dictionnaire Historique, vii, 79; Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, xxx, 343. 


Faber, Jacobus Stapulensis (Favre, or Le Fe- 
vre d’Etaples Jacques), an eminent scholar, one of the 
most zealous of his age for the revival of ancient learn- 
ing, was born about 1450 (1455 ?) at Etaples, a village 
of Picardy. He was educated at the University of 
Paris, in which he studied mathematics, philosophy, 
and finally theology. He studied Greek with Her- 
monymus of Sparta at Paris. In 1492 he travelled 
into Italy, and studied Aristotle at Florence, Rome, 
and Venice; and on his return to Paris lectured on 
Aristotle’s writings, and translated a number of them 
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into Latin. In 1507 he took up his abode in the Ben- 
edictine abbey of St. Germain des Prés, with Bricon- 
net, the abbot, who was his pupil and intimate friend. 
Here he remained till 1520, engaged chiefly in Bibli- 
cal studies, the first published fruit of which was his 
Psalterium Quintuplex, in five columns, Gallicum, Ro- 
manum, Hebraicum, Vetus, Conciliatum (Par. 1509, fol). 
He wrote also Commentarius in Psalmos, ete. (Paris, 
1515) :--Commentarius in Epist. Catholicas (Basil, 1527, 
fol.) :—Commentarius in Quat. Evang. (Meld. 1522) :— 
De Tribus Magdalenis (Par. 1531). He was suspected 
of Lutheranism, and the Parliament of Paris was about 
to proceed against him in 1521; but in 1523, Briconnet, 
now bishop of Meaux, made him his general vicar, and 
he removed to Meaux. He was afterwards deprived 
of his doctors’ degree, and compelled to retire to Gui- 
enne. Before this, at the request of the queen of Na- 
yarre, he had commenced a tran#lation (from the Vul- 
gate) of the N. T. into French, which appeared in 1523. 
This work was intended for common readers, and was 
soon widely scattered. ‘‘ The effect of the dissemina- 
tion of this version of the Word of God, which form- 
ed the basis for the subsequent translation of Robert 
Olivetanus, so important in the history of the progress 
of Protestantism in France, was at once visible. The 
copies were eagerly sought; the poor received the 
Gospel gratuitously when they could not even pay the 
small sum demanded, from the liberality of the good 
bishop. Briconnet introduced the French Scriptures 
into the churches of Meaux, where the people listened 
to the lessons in an intelligible language and were 
delighted. An autograph letter, recently discovered 
among the rich treasures of the public library of Ge- 
neva, from Lefevre to his absent pupil Farel, pictures 
to us the immediate results of the publication, and the 
glowing hopes of the reformer. He writes: “Good 
God, with what joy do I exult when I perceive that 
the grace of the pure knowledge of Christ has already 
spread over a good part of Europe; and I hope that 
Christ is at length about to visit our France with this 
benediction. You can scarcely imagine with what ar- 
dor God is moving the minds of the simple in some 
places to embrace his Word since the books of the New 
Testament haye been published in French; but you 
will justly lament that they have not been more wide- 
ly scattered among the people. Some enemies have 
endeavored, under cover of the authority of the Par- 
liament, to hinder the work; but our most generous 
king has become in this matter the defender of the 
cause of Christ, declaring it to be his will that his king- 
dom shall hear the word of God without impediment 
in that tongue which it understands. Now through- 
out our entire diocese, on feast-days and especially on 
Sunday, both the Epistle and the Gospel are read to 
the people in their native tongue, and the parish priest 
adds a word of exhortation to the Epistle or Gospel, 
or both at his own discretion’ (Letter of Lefevre, dated 
Meaux, July 6, 1524, in the Bulletin de la Sociéte de 
U Histoire du Protestantisme Francais, t. xi [1862], p. 
212, 213),” cited by Baird, Methodist Quarterly Review, 
1864, p. 442. 

Faber was not fitted for the strife and storm of the 
times, and to secure quiet, he lived for several years 
as librarian to the palace at Blois, where he prepared 
a French translation (from the Vulgate) of the O. T., 
which appeared in Antwerp in 1528 (4 vols. 8yo). All 
his affinities, both from study and friendship, being 
with the Reformation, his last years were embittered 
by the persecutions suffered by his friends, though he 
never left the Roman Church. But he ‘‘ well deserved 
the name of the forerunner of the Reformation ; for in 
1512, five years before Luther posted his theses on the 
doors of the cathedral at Wittemberg, he published his 
Commentary on the Epistles of St.Paul, which clearly 
proclaimed the insufficiency of works, and the neces- 
sity of faith, as the ground of justification for the sin- 
ner, An affecting incident is told of his last hours. 
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While sitting at the royal table, a few days before his 

death, Lefevre was observed to weep, whereupon queen 

Margaret complained of the sadness of one whose so- 

ciety she had sought for her own diversion, and asked 

the occasion of his sorrow. ‘How can I minister to 

the joy of others, who am myself the greatest sinner 

upon earth?’ was Lefévre’s mournful and unexpected 

response. Pressed to explain himself, the old man, af- 

ter admitting that through a long life he had main- 

tained exemplary morality of conduct, exclaimed in 

words frequently interrupted by sobs: ‘How shall I 

be able to stand at God’s tribunal, who have taught 

others the purity of the Gospel? Thousands have suf- 
fered and died in defence of the doctrine in which I 

instructed them ; and I, unfaithful shepherd that I am, 

after reaching so advanced an age, when I ought to 
love nothing less than life, or rather to desire death, 

have basely avoided the martyr’s crown, and betrayed 
the cause of my God!’ The queen and the other per- 
sons who were present administered such consolation 
to the pious Leféyre as they could find, and shortly 
afterwards he died, relying on the forgiveness of his 
Maker, leaving his library to his disciple, Gérard Rous- 
sel, and the rest of his scanty property to the poor. 
The truth of this story, which rests upon the authority 
of Hubert Thomas, counsellor of state and secretary 
of the elector palatine, has been discredited by Bayle 
in his Critical Dictionary, and after him by Tabaraud 
in the Biographie Universelle, and more lately by Haag, 
in his great work on French Protestant Biography. 
All rest their rejection of the story chiefly upon the 
entire silence of the Reformers, who might well be ex- 
pected to notice so suggestive an occurrence, were it 
indeed authentic. But in this instance, as in so many 
others, it has been proved how unreliable are all such 
arguments. With singular good fortune, M. Jules Bon- 
net has recently discovered among the unexplored 
treasures of the Genevese public library a minute, 
in the handwriting of the reformer Farel, which de- 
monstrates the truth of the circumstances described 
by Hubert Thomas. He writes: ‘Our master, Jacques 
Lefevre, of Etaples, when suffering from the disease 
by which he died, was for some days so greatly ter- 
rified by the judgment of God that he cried out that 
his fate was sealed, saying that he was eternally lost 
because he had not openly professed the truth of God. 
This complaint he continued to utter day and night. 
When Gérard Roussel admonished him to be of good 
| courage and trust in Christ, he answered, “Tt am con- 
| demned; I have concealed the truth which I ought to 
have professed and openly borne witness to.” It was 
a fearful sight to see so pious an old man s0 distressed 
in mind and so overwhelmed by so great a dread of 
the judgment of God. At length, however, freed from 
his fears, he began to entertain a good hope in Christ’ 
(published for the first time in the Bulletin de la Société 
de U Histoire du Protestantisme Frangais, t. ix [1862], p. 
214, 215).”’—Baird, in Methodist Quarterly Review, 1864, 
p. 41. He died at Nérac in 1536 (1587 ?). A full ac- 
count of his writings may be found in the Zeitschrift 
fiir histor. Theol. (1852), parts i, ii. See also Graf, Ls- 
sai sur la vie et les écrits de Lefevre d’Etaples (Strasb. 
1842); Hoefer, Nouv. Biograph. Générale, xxx, 334 Sq. ; 
Haag, La France Protestante; Herzog, Real-Encyllop. 
iy, 310; Krug, Handworterbuch d. Philos. ii, 2 sq.; Du- 
pin, Eceles. History, 16th cent, p. 436. 

Faber, Johann (named Mavrevs Hamrertico- 
rum from one of his books against Protestants), arch- 
bishop of Vienna, was born at Leutkirch, in Suabia, 
in 1478, and studied at Freiburg. He early entered 
the Dominican order. His talents secured him rapid 
adyancement. In 1519 the bishop of Constance made 
him his vicar general, and in 1526 he was made con- 
fessor to Ferdinand (afterwards emperor). — At first his 
literary associations made him friendly with Erasmus 
and Gécolampadius, and especially with Zwingle, and 
he opposed the sale of indulgences 1m Switzerland 
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strenuously. But about 1520 he went rapidly round 
to the other extreme of opinion, and in 1522 appeared 
his Opus adversus nova quedim dogmata M. Luthert. 
After this he was an unwearied opponent of the Refor- 
mation in writings, colloquies, conferences, etc. His 
zeal was rewarded by the bishopric of Vienna, to which 
he was raised in 1531. He died in 1541. His princi- 
pal writings are the Malleus Hereticorum (1524, and 
Rome, 1569; a revision of the Opus above named), 
and sermons and controversial writings collected into 
8 vols. fol. (Cologne, 1537-1541).—Dupin. Eccles. Hist. 
cent. xvi, p. 433: Kettner, Diss. de I. Fabri Vita et 
Scriptis (Lips. 1785, 4to); Herzog, Real-Encyhlop. iv, 
307; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xvi, 894. 

Faber, Johannes, a Dominican monk and po- 
lemical writer, born at Heilbronn, 1504. His eloquence 
and learning gained him early distinction, and in 1534 
he was made cathedral-preacher at Augsburg. He 
wrote largely against the Reformation. Among his 
writings are Enchiridion Bibliorum (Augsb. 1549, 4to) : 
—Fructus quibus dignoscuntur heretict (Augsb. 1551, 
Ato) :—Quod fides esse possit sine charitate (Augsb., 1548, 
4to):—Joel’s Prophetie erklart :—Testimonium Scriptu- 
re et Patrum, Petrum Apostolum Rome fuisse, etc. See 
chard, Script. ord. Pred. ii, 161; Wetzer und Welte, 
Kirchen-Lez. iii, 870. 


Faber, Johannes, of Augsburg, a Dominican 
monk of the 16th century, confessor of the emperor 
Maximilian, and afterwards court-preacher of Charles 
YV. Erasmus calls him ‘‘a mild, eloquent, and learned 
man.’ He at first wished mild counsels to be follow- 
ed against Luther, and sympathized with Erasmus, 
but afterwards seems to have changed his views. He 
died about 1531.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gener, xv, 894. 


Faber, Johann Ernst, a distinguished German 
Orientalist, was born near Hildburghausen (Saxony), 
February, 1745. 
the gymnasium at Coburg, and studied under Walch, 
Heyne, and Michaelis at the University of Gottingen. 
In 1770 he was called to the chair of Oriental lan- 
guages at the University of Kiel, and in 1772 to the 
same position at the University of Jena, where he died 
March 15 [ April 14? ],1774. His most important works 
are, Descriptio commentarii tn septuaginta interpret. 
(Gitting. 1768-9, 2 vols. 4to): — Dissertat. de animali- 
bus quorum. jit mentio Zephan. ii, 14 (ibid. 1769, 4to; re- 
printed in the Monuments scythes de la Palestine by Cra- 
mer, Hamb. and Keil, 1777) :—WHistoria Marme inter 
Hebrieos (pars i, Kiel, 1770; pars ii, Jena, 1773) :—Pro- 
gramma novum de Messia exactis 490 annis post exilium 
Judworum Babylonicum nascituro ex Zach. iii, 8,9, 10; 
repetitum vaticinium, spatio LX X, hebdomadum Dan. ix, 
24 (ibid. [1771 ? ] 1772, 4to) :—Jesus ex natalium oppor- 
tunttate Messias (Jena, 1772, 8vo):—Archeologie der 
Hebriver, vol. i (Halle, 1773, 8vo). Faber was also au- 
thor of an Arabic Grammar and Chrestomathy, which 
he published at Jena in 1773.—Pierer, Univ. Lew. vi, 
535 Biog. Universelle, xiv, 5; Kitto, Cycl. of Bibl. Lit. 
ili, 1; Doering, Theol. Deutschlands, i, 390. (J. H. W.) 

Faber, Johann Melchior, was born Jan, 18, 
1743, near Hildburghausen (Saxony), and was educa- 
ted at the gymnasium of Coburg and at the University 
of Gottingen. In 1768 he was appointed professor of 
Hebrew and Greek at the gymnasium of Thorn (Prus- 
sia); in 1770 he was called to Coburg as professor 
of Greek and Rhetoric; and four years later (1774) 
he was made rector of the gymnasium at Ansbach, 
In 1795 he became church-counsellor (Kirchenrath). 
He died January 31, 1809. Most of his writings 
were published in the form of programmes. He was 
also a contributor to the Repertoriwn fir biblische 
und morgenliindische Literatur, and to Gabler’s Theo- 
logisches Journal. The most important of his theo- 
logical programmes are, Programmata sex super libro 
Saptentie (Ansbach, 1776-77, 4to; of which a second 


part, ibid. 1786-89, 4to): — Observationes in Epistolam | 


He prepared for the university in| 
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Jacobi ex Syro (ibid. 1771, 4to):—De templorum apud 
Christianos antiquitate dubia (ib. 1774, 4to):—Lutteras 
olim pro vocibus in numerando a scriptoribus V. T’. esse 
adhibitas (ibid. 1775, 4to) :—Unde origo doctrine de im- 
mortalite animorum repetenda videatur (ibid. 1773, 4to): 
—In loca quedam Habacuci Prophete (ibid. 1773, 4to) : 
—In Malachiam Prophetam (ibid. 1779, 4to) :—Quo Eu- 
sebiane de Jacobi, fratris Jesu, vita et morte narrationts 
partes quedam explicantur ac defenduntur (ibid, 1793, 
4to) :—Harmonia Maccabeorum (parsi, ibid. 1794; pars 
ii, 1797, 4to).—Doering, Theologen Deutschlands, i, 399 ; 
Kitto, Cyclop. of Bibl. Lit.ii,1. (J.H. W.) 

Faber, Petrus (Pierre Favre), born in Saxony, 
1506, was one of the nine original companions of Loy- 
ola in the establishment of the order of Jesuits. He 
was a zealous coadjutor of Loyola, and rendered great 
service to the interests of the new order by his mis-_ 
sionary journeys into Italy, Spain and Germany. He 
died in 1546, on his way to the Council of Trent. His 
life, by Orlandini, was published at Rome, 1616, fol. ; 
Lyons, 1617, 8vo.—Migne, Dict. dz Biographie, ii, 156. 
See Loro.a; JESUITS. 

Faber (Favre), Pierre Francois, a Roman Cath- 
olic divine, was born about the opening of the 18th 
century, at St. Barthelemie, canton de Vaud. He was 
priest at Laudun, in Lower Languedoc, when chosen 
by the bishop of Halicarnassus, Francois de la Baume, 
personal secretary and confessor on his visitation-tour 
to Cochin China. They reached Macao July 15, 1738, 


| and were there, under the pretence of being entertain- 


ed as visitors, kept as prisoners of the Jesuits some 
eight months. On their arrival in Cochin China in 
May, the bishop commenced his visitation work among 
the missionaries. The converted natives complained 
bitterly against certain missionaries who had excom- 
municated them under pretence of Jansenism, but real- 
ly on account of their refusal to adhere to the heathen 
ceremonies and funeral sacrifices which the Jesuits al- 
lowed their Chinese converts to follow. The bishop 
took the side of the people, and was accused by the 
Jesuits before the mandarins as a disturber of the pub- 
lic peace, and he, as well as his secretary, narrowly 
escaped execution. The bishop appointed Favre his 
agent to visit the Southern provinces. The opposition 
with which both were met by the Jesuits shortly after- 
wards inclined the bishop to divide the country be- 
tween the Jesuits, the French missionaries, and the 
Franciscans, The death of the bishop was hastened 
by sorrow and ill treatment as Faber has it, or by poi- 
son as one of the Franciscans reported to Rome. Fa- 
ber attempted to assume the duties of his position as 
agent, but, finding that he could not act with success 
against the opposition of the Jesuits, he returned to 
Rome August 8, 1741, in order to report to the propa- 
ganda and to the pope. But eyen in Rome he found 
the Jesuits beforehand in undermining him by slander 
and every other means in their power, and the decree 
of the pope did not appear until Faber had almost 
abandoned the hope of ever receiving it. This decree 
(issued 1745) in the main sanctioned the acts of Faber 
and his predecessor. He gives a full account of the 
mission in Lettres édifiantes et curieuses sur la visite 
apostolique de M. de la Baume, Evéque @ Halicarnasse, 
& la Cochinchine en 1740; or lon voit les voyages et les 
travaux de ce zélé Prélat, la conduite des Missionaires 
Jésuites, et de quelques autres, avec de nouvelles observa- 
tions, ete. The work was condemned by the bishop at 
Lausanne, and was publicly burned at Freiburg. All 
copies that could be procured the Jesuits bought up, in 
order to prevent its circulation. An extract is given 
by Simler in his Samml. a. u.n. Urkunden zur Beleuch- 
tung der Kirchengesch, i, 195-256.—Herzog, Real-Ency- 
klop. iv, 309. 
Faber Tanaquil. See Lerrsvre TANNEGUY. 
Faber the Oratorian. See Fasre. 


Fabianus (pope) is recorded as the 19th bishop 
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of Rome, from 236 to 250, but there is some dispute 
both as to his name and as to the time of his episco- 
pate. In the Alexandrian Chronicle he is called Fla- 
vianus. Eusebius gives an account of certain wonders 
that happened on his election to the bishopric. ‘* The 
faithful had assembled in a church for the purpose of 
the election, and several persons of consideration were 
proposed, without any thought of Fabianus, though he 
was present. Of a sudden, a white dove descended 
from above and alighted on his head. Then the faith- 
ful, recalling to their recollection that the Holy Spirit 
had manifested itself in a like form at the baptism of 
Jesus Christ, exclaimed that God had exhibited to 
them his will. Immediately Fabianus was proclaimed 
pope, and conducted to the episcopal see without oth- 
er formality than the imposition of hands’’ (Hist. Ec- 
cles. vi, 29). From this fable the court of Rome de- 
rives support for its theory that the Holy Ghost al- 
ways directs in the election of a pope. Cardinal Cusa 
says that ‘‘ what happened in the election of Fabianus 
happens to every pope, though we do not see it with 
our natural eyes. In vain, electors, are all your in- 
trigues; the person on whose head the heavenly dove 
perches will, in spite of them, be chosen” (De Meth. 
Consistorii, vii, 85). We have had strange illustrations 
of this in Borgia and others. Fabianus suffered mar- 
tyrdom in Decius’s persecution, A.D. 250. See Acta 
Sanctorum, Jan. 20; Tillemont, Mémoires, iii, 364; A. 
Butler, Lives of Saints, Jan. 20; Bower, History of the 
Popes (London, 1750), i, 47. 

Fable (uiSoc, a myth), a legend or fictitious story, 
applied in the N. T. (1 Tim. i, 4; iv, 7; 2 Tim. iv, 4; 
Titus i, 14; 2 Pet.i, 16) to the Jewish traditions and 
speculations which were prevalent in the apostolic 
days, and were afterwards embodied in the Talmudical 
writings. (See Fleischmann’s Comment. in 1 Tim. i, 4.) 

1. Taking the words fable and parable, not in their 
strict etymological meaning, but in that which has 


been stamped upon them by current usage, looking, | 


i. e. at the Asopic fable as the type of the one, at the 
parables of the N. T. as the type of the other, we have 


to ask (a.) in what relation they stand to each other | 


as instruments of moral teaching? (0.) what use is 
made in the Bible of this or of that form? That they 
haye much in common is of course obvious enough. 
In both we find “statements of facts, which do not 
even pretend to be historical, used as vehicles for the 
exhibition of a general truth’ (Neander, Life of Christ, 
Harper’s ed. p. 67). Both differ from the Mythus, 
in the modern sense of that word, in being the result 
of a deliberate choice of such a mode of teaching, not 
the spontaneous, unconscious evolution of thought in 
some symbolic form. They take their place so far as 
species of the same genus. What are the characteris- 
tie marks by which one differs from the other, it is 
perhaps easier to feel than to define. Thus we have 
(comp. Trench, On Parables, p. 2) (i.) Lessing’s state- 
ment that the fable takes the form of an actual narra- 
tive, while the parable assumes only that what is re- 
lated might have happened; (ii.) Herder’s, that the 
difference lies in the fable’s dealing with brute or in- 
arfimate nature, in the parable’s drawing its materials 
exclusively from human life ; (iii.) Olshausen’s (on 
Matt. xiii, 1), followed by Trench (/. c.), that it is to 
be found in the higher truths of which the parable is 
the vehicle. Perhaps the most satisfactory summing 
up of the chief distinctive features of each is to he 
found in the following extract from Neander (L.¢:): 
‘‘The parable is distinguished from,the fable by this, 
that in the latter, qualities or acts of a higher class of 
beings may be attributed to a lower (e. g. those of men 
to brutes), while in the former the lower sphere is 
kept perfectly distinct from that which it seems to 
jllustrate. The beings and powers thus introduced 
always follow the law of their nature, but their acts, 
according to this law, are used to figure those of a 
higher race. . . . The mere introduction of brutes as 
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personal agents in the fable is not sufficient to distin- 
guish it from the parable which may make use of the 
same contrivance; as, for example, Christ employs 
the sheep in one of his parables. _ The great distinction 
here, also, lies in what has already been remarked; 
brutes introduced in the parable act according to the 
law of their nature, and the two spheres of nature and 
of the kingdom of God are carefully separated front 
each other. Hence the reciprocal relations of brutes 
to each other are not made use of, as these could fur- 
nish no appropriate image of the relation between man 
and the kingdom of God.” 

Of the fable as thus distinguished from the parable 
we have but two examples in the Bible? (1.) that of 
the trees choosing their king, addressed by Jotham to 
the men of Shechem (Judg. ix, 8-15); (2.) that of the 
cedar of Lebanon and the thistle, as the answer of Je- 
hoash to the challenge of Amaziah (2 Kings xiv, 9). 
The narrative of Ezek. xvii, 1-10, though, in common 
with the fable, it brings before us the lower forms of 
creation as representatives of human characters and 
destinies, differs from it in the points above noticed, 
[1.] in not introducing them as having human attri- 
butes; [2.] in the higher prophetic character of the 
truths conveyed by it. The great eagle, the cedar of 
Lebanon, the spreading vine, are not grouped together 
as the agents in a fable, but are simply, like the bear, 
the leopard, and the lion in the visions of Daniel, sym- 
bols of the great monarchies of the world. 

In the two instances referred to, the fable has more 
the character of the Greek aivoc, or supernatural tale 
(Quintil. Inst. Orat. v, 11), than of the pwW@oc, or myth 3 
that is, is less the fruit of a vivid imagination, sport- 
ing with the analogies between the worlds of nature 
and of men, than a covert reproof, making the sarcasm 
which it affects to hide all the sharper (Miller and 
Donaldson, History of Greek Literature, vol. i, ¢. xi). 
The appearance of the fable thus early in the history 
of Israel, and its entire absence from the direct teach- 
| ing both of the O. and N. T., are, each of them in its 
way, significant. Taking the received chronology, 
the fable of Jotham was spoken about B.C.1209. The 
| Arabian traditions of Lokman do not assign to him an 
earlier date than that of David. The earliest Greek 
aivoc, or proper fable, is that of Hesiod (Op. et D. v, 
202), and the prose form of the fable does not meet us 
till we come (about B.C. 550) to Stesichorus and Esop. 
The first example in the history of Rome is the apo- 
logue of Menenius Agrippa, B.C. 494, and its genuine- 
ness has been questioned on the ground that the fable 
could hardly at that time have found its way to Lati- 
um (Miiller and Donaldson, /. ¢.). It may be noticed, 
too, that when collections of fables became familiar to 
the Greeks, they were looked upon as imported, not in- 
digenous. The traditions that surround the name of 
Alsop, the absence of any evidence that he wrote fa- 
bles, the traces of Eastern origin in those ascribed to 
him, leave him little more than the representative of a 
period when the forms of teaching, which had long 
been familiar to the more Eastern nations, were tray- 
elling westward, and were adopted eagerly by the 
Greeks. The collections themselves are described by 
titles that indicate a foreign origin. They are Libyan 
| (Arist. Rhet. ii, 20), Cyprian, Cilician. All these facts 
lead to the conclusion that the Hebrew mind, gifted, 
as it was, in a special measure with the power of per- 
ceiving analogies in things apparently dissimilar, at- 
tained, at a very early stage of its growth, the power 
which does not appear in the history of other nations 
till a later period. Whatever antiquity may be as- 
cribed to the fables in the comparatively later collec- 
tion of the Pancha Tranta, the land of Canaan 1s, S0 
far as we have any data to conclude from, the father- 
land of fable. To conceive brutes or inanimate ob- 
jects as representing human characteristics, to per- 
sonify them as acting, speaking, reasoning, to draw 
lessons from them applicable to human life — this 
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must have been common among the Israelites in the 
time of the judges. 
records of the Bible to the impressions made by the 
brute creation on the mind of man when “the Lord 
God formed every beast of the field and every fowl of 
the air, and brought them unto Adam to see what he 
would call them” (Gen. ii, 19), and the apparent sym- 
Dolism of the serpent in the narrative of the Fall (Gen. 
iii, 1), are at once indications of teaching adapted to 
men in the possession of this power, and must have 
helped to develop it (Herder, Geist der Ebrdischen Po- 
esie, Werke, xxxiv, p. 16, ed. 1826). The large num- 
ber of proverbs in which analogies of this kind are 
made the bases of a moral precept, and some of which 
(e. g. Prov. xxvi, 11; xxx, 15, 25-28) are of the nature 
of condensed fables, show that there was no decline of 
this power as the intellect of the people advanced. 
The absence of fables accordingly from the teaching 
of the O. T. must be ascribed to their want of fitness 
to be the media of the truths which that teaching was 
to convey. The points in which brutes or inanimate 
objects present analogies to man are chiefly those 
which belong to his lower nature, his pride, indolence, 
cunning, and the like, and the lessons derived from 
them accordingly do not rise higher than the pruden- 
tial morality which aims at repressing such defects 
(comp. Trench, On the Parables, 1, c.). Hence the fa- 
ble, apart from the associations of a grotesque and lu- 
dicrous nature which gather round it; apart, too, from 
its presenting narratives which are ‘‘nec vere nec ve- 
risimiles’’ (Cicero, De Invent. i, 19), is inadequate as 
the exponent of the higher truths which belong to 
man’s spiritual life. It may serve to exhibit the rela- 
tions between man and man; it fails to represent those 
between man and God. To do that is the office of the 
PARABLE, finding its outward framework in the deal- 
ings of men with each other, or in the world of nature 
as it is, not in any grotesque parody of nature, and 
exhibiting, in either case, real and not fanciful analo- 
gies. The fable seizes on that which man has in com- 
mon with the creatures below him; the parable rests 
on the truths that man is made in the image of God, 
and that ‘‘ all things are double one against another.”’ 

It is noticeable, as confirming this view of the office 
of the fable, that, though those of Aisop (so called) 
were known to the great philosopher of righteousness 
at Athens, though a metrical paraphrase of some of 
them was among the employments of his imprisonment 
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(Plato, Phedo, p. 60, 61), they were not employed by | 


him as illustrations, or channels of instruction. While 
Socrates shows an appreciation of the power of such 
fables to represent some of the phenomena of human 
life, he was not, he says, in this sense of the word, pu- 
Modoyuede. The myths, which appear in the Gorgias, 
the Phedrus, the Phedo, the Republic, are as unlike 
as possible to the Alsopic fables, are (to take his own 
account of them) od por tia Noyot, true, though 
figurative, representations of spiritual realities, while 
the illustrations from the common facts of life which 
were so conspicuous in his ordinary teaching, though 
differing in being comparisons rather than narratives, 
come nearer to the parables of the Bible (compare the 
contrast between rd Swkoatiucd, as examples of the 
mapaory and the Ndyoe Aiadreor, Aristot. Rhet. ii, 
20). It may be said, indeed, that the use of the fable 
as an instrument of teaching (apart from the embel- 
lishments of wit and faney with which it is associated 
by such writers as Lessing and La Fontaine) belongs 
rather to childhood, and the child-like period of na- 
tional life, than to a more advanced development. In 
the earlier stages of political change, as in the cases 
of Jotham, Stesichorus (Aristot. Rhet. 1. c.), Menenius 
Agrippa, it is used as an element of persuasion or re- 
proof. It ceases to appear in the higher eloquence of 
orators and statesmen. The special excellence of fa- 
bles is that they are dyunyopixol (Aristot. Rhet, 1. Canis 
that ‘‘ducere animos solent, precipue rusticorum et 
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imperitorum” (Quintilian, Instit. Orat. 1. c.).—Smith, 
8. \V. 
2. The pisPor, or “ fables” of false teachers claiming 


| to belong to the Christian Church, alluded to by writ- 


ers of the N. T. in connection with ‘endless genealo- 
gies” (yeveadoyiat arépayrot, 1 Tim. i, 4), or with dis- 
paraging epithets (‘‘Jewish,’’ Iovdaicoi, Tit. i, 14; 
‘old wives’,” ypawéeic, 1 Tim. iv, 7; ‘‘ cunningly de- 
vised,” cecogiopévor, 2 Pet. i, 16), do not appear to have 
had the character of fables, properly so called. As 
applied to them, the word takes its general meaning 
of anything false or unreal. Thus Paul exhorts Tim- 
othy and Titus (1 Tim. i,4; iv, 7; Titus i,14) to shun 
profane and Jewish fables, as having a tendency to se- 
duce men from the truth. By these fables some un- 
derstand the reveries of the Gnostics; but the fathers 
generally, and most modern commentators, interpret 
them of the vain traditions of the Jews. ‘The great 
reservoir of Jewish tradition is the book, or rather the 
books, called the Talmud. At the time of the Chris- 
tian era, the traditions, as they were called, of the 
law (by which was meant the decisions of the doctors 
on disputed points of the Mosaic code, and the extray- 
agant fables with which they adorned their comments) 
had attained so great a bulk and so high a degree of 
veneration as quite to supersede the law itself in the 
common estimation. These traditions, which were sup- 
posed to have been handed down, some from the xra 
of Moses, and some from a period far anterior, were, for 
the most part, mere directions for ridiculous ceremo- 
nies, questions of absurd casuistry, and fables which 
by their absurdity alone would have disgusted any 
other nation. Some of these fables and legends are 
too impious and blasphemous to be quoted, but we se- 
lect a few specimens. Adam, of whose knowledge we 
can hardly form too high an idea, was said to be en- 
dued with magic. ‘ God,” say the Talmudists, ‘‘ gave 
him a precious jewel, the very sight of which would 
cure all diseases; this came afterwards into the posses- 
sion of Abraham, but after his death, because, by rea- 
son of its exceeding brightness, it was likely to be wor- 
shipped, God hung it in the sun.’ Our first parents 
were, according to rabbinical tradition, of a gigantic 
stature; and this legend has been borrowed and im- 
proved by the Mohammedans. The transmigration of 
souls is much insisted on in the Talmud, and the soul 
of Adam is said to haye passed successively into the 


| bodies of Noah and David; it will also pass into the 


Messiah. This doctrine they took from the Egyptian 
mythology, and it is still more ancient than their resi- 
dence in Egypt. Abraham was the person to whom, 
they say, it was first revealed, and he taught that the 
souls of men passed into women, beasts, birds, and 
even reptiles, rocks, and plants. The spirit of a man 
was punished by passing into a woman; and if the 
conduct of the man had been very atrocious, it took 
some reptile or inanimate form; and if a woman act 
righteously, she will, in another state, become a man. 
Thus the ass that carried Balaam, the ravens that fed 
Elijah, the whale that swallowed Jonah, are all sup- 
posed to have possessed reasonable, transmigrated 
souls. The Mishna says, ‘‘The two tables of stone 
were upwards of two tons weight, but the moment 
God’s word and commandments were engraved there- 
on by the skamir, they became as light as a feather. 
When Moses left the mount and came within sight of 
the molten calf, and heard the multitude shouting, he 
was alarmed; so that when the rays of the molten 
calf, which were of gold, came in contact with the ta- 
bles of stone, the letters thereon immediately flew 
away, and the tables of stone returned to their former 
weight, which was more than Moses could support, 
and therefore he threw them down, and they brake in 
pieces.” It is also said that Moses was the richest 
man that ever was or ever will be. His riches con- 
sisted of diamonds, which he obtained possession of in 
the same. way that every laborer gots rewarded, by be- 
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ed for any emolument from the Jews, and God there- 
fore rewarded him in this manner. The two tables 
of stone were one solid mass of diamonds, and the chip- 
pings that came from the two tables were his own per- 
quisites. But what was truly wonderful and aston- 
ishing, as the chippings flew off, they became regular 
and beautiful in their form. This circumstance gave 
the wicked Jews occasion to charge him with breaking 
the tackles purposely, in order that he might have the 
opportunity to obtain more chippings. It is said that 
Elijah the prophet is going about the world as an am- 
bassador of God, and is everywhere present at one 
time, and is in his person a venerable old man, wear- 
ing a long beard. When Messiah shall appear, there 
will be a great feast, at which every Jew will be pres+ 
ent. This feast will consist of fowl, of fish, and of 
flesh, which God created for the purpose at the begin- 
ning of the world. First, God proyided a large fowl 
or bird, called Agal Loshder; also a large ox, call- 
ed Shur Abur; and two large fish, called Leviathan. 
When God created these two great fish, male and fe- 
male, being of such immense size, lest they should 
multiply, God slew the female, and buried it in salt, 
there to remain until it is wanted for this great feast. 
Then all the Jews that have been born, or that have 
existed since the creation of the world, will be restored 
to life. The table will be spread, and the provision 
placed upon it, and it is so ordained that each one 
will take his station according to his conduct in the 
present life. Moses will sit at the head of the table, 
and next to him Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and the 
prophets in rotation. Rabbi Simon says he was once 
sailing in the Great Sea, when he and the mariners 
espied a fish of such enormous size, that, although they 
had a fair wind, after they saw one eye of the fish, 
they sailed five days longer in a direct line before 
they reached the other eye of the same fish, which con- 
firmed his belief in the report of the size of the levia- 
than. Much also is related concerning the size of the 
ox, which is said to be so immense that he eats up 
the whole of the grass that grows upon a thousand 
hills every day. The bird, also, is said to be of enor- 
mous size, and it is stated that one day this bird, in 
her flight, dropped an egg, which broke, and the volk 
drowned fifty cities and villages (Stehelin, Jewish Tra- 
ditions. passim). See TALMUD. 

In the genuine fables and traditionary narratives of 


remote antiquity, especially those of the ancient clas- | 


sics, many correspondencies with the Biblical history 
are found, such as intimate that these traditions were 
derived from this history. Of such a nature are the 
tales concerning a golden age of our race, an apostasy, 
a general flood, a future restoration. It may with safe- 
ty be inferred from these traditions that the records in 
the book of Genesis concerning the apostasy, ete., are 
not philosophical myths; for, were they nothing more 
than the emanations of some Hebrew philesopher, how 
could they have been spread abroad among all na- 
tions? These popular traditions point us to the time 
when the human family were collected into one place, 
and afterwards separated into various branches. In 


this separation every tribe took with it the traditions | 


that were common to all. See MyrHoLoey. 


Fabre. See Faser. 

Fabre, Jean CLAUDE, a French ecclesiastic and 
father of the Oratory, was born at Paris in 1663, and 
died there Oct. 22,1753. In an edition of Richelet’s 
Dictionnaire he inserted some passages which brought 


him under censure, and he was forced to quit the Ora- | 
He is chiefly known as the continuator | 


torian order. 
of Fleury’s Histoire ecclésiastique, of which he prepared 
vols. Xxi-xxxv.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gén. xvi, 923. 
Fabri, Honor, a learned Jesuit, was born at Bu- 
gey, in France, in 1607. He entered the novitiate of 
the order of Jesuits at Avignon in 1626, taught philos- 
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ophy and mathematics at the College of Lyons, and 
was subsequently called to Rome and appointed grand 
penitentiary. He was an indefatigable worker, and 
acquired great proficiency in almost every branch of 
learning, especially in natural sciences. He claimed 
to have taught the circulation of the blood before the 
publication of the celebrated work of Harvey on the 
subject. He died at Rome in 1688. He wrote sev- 
eral works in defense of the casuistic writers of his or- 
der against the attacks of the Jansenists: Pithanophi- 
lus (Rome, 1659) :—Note in Notas Wilhelm Wendrochit 
ad Ludovicit Montaltit Litteras (Cologne, 1659) :—Ludo- 
vict Montaltit epistolares Libelli ad provincialem refutatt 
(Cologne, 1660) :—Apologeticus doctrine moralis socie- 
tatis Jesu (Lyons, 1670) :—a summary of scholastic the- 
ology (Summula theologica, Lyons, 1699), and a large 
number of scientific, polemical, and other works. He 
bequeathed his MSS. to the establishment of the Jes- 
uits at Lyons.—Hoefer, Nowv. Biog. Générale, xvi, 945, 
(A. JS.) 

Fabrica Ecclesic, the name given in the Latin 
Church to a special fund for defraying the expenses 
for building and repairing the Church edifices of a par- 
ticular congregation. As early as the 5th century it was 
customary that one portion of the property of a partic- 
ular church should be set aside to this end. Accord- 
ing to the rescripts of the Roman bishops Simplicius 
(475) and Gelasius (494), it was to be the fourth part 
of the whole property of the church, while in Spain 
one third was used. The Council of Frankfort in 794 
declared that the holders of ecclesiastical benefices had 
the duty of keeping the church edifices in a proper 
condition, and this declaration was frequently con- 
firmed by imperial and ecclesiastical laws. Charles 
the Bald in 846, besides confirming the same rule, or- 
dered that all the serfs of the Church should work for 
repairing the churches at least twenty days every 
year. The parishioners generally were required to 
co-operate for keeping the Church edifices in proper 
order. There were, however, widely different usages 
| in different localities. The Council of Trent (sessio 
xxi, cap. vii) established as a general principle that 
building and repairing expenses should be defrayed 
from the general revenue of the Church; in case these 
are not sufficient, all the patrons and others who haye 
any kind of income from the church, and, if necessa- 
ry, all the parishioners, are bound to co-operate to 
‘that end. This has since been the practice both in the 
Roman Catholic and in the Protestant state churches. 
The legislation of the first French empire (decree of 
1809) charged the civil community with the duty of 
keeping the church edifices of all the recognised re- 
ligions in good order. The civil laws of the European 
countries have many detailed provisions with regard 
/to the subject, and in some points there is a wide dif- 
| ference.—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. i, 737 ; Wetzer und 
Welte, iv, 876; Helfert, Von d. Erbauung, Erhaltung u. 
Herstellung d. kirch. Gebdude (Prague, 1834). (A.J. 8.) 

Fabricius, Andreas, a Roman Catholic divine, 
was born at Hodége, a village of Liege, A.D. 1520. 
| He studied at Ingolstadt, and became professor of phi- 
‘losophy at Louvain. The bishop of Augsburg sent 
him as his agent to Rome, where he remained six 
years under the pontificate of Pius TV. He was after- 
wards councillor to the duke of Bavaria, and provost 
of Ottingen, in Suabia, where he died in 1581. His 
principal work was Harmonia Confessionis Augustinia- 
ne (Cologne, 1573 and 1587, fol.). He wrote also a 
Catechismus Romanus ex Decreto Concilit. Tridentint, 
with notes and illustrations (1570 and 1574, 8vo), and 
some Latin tragedies.—Hook, Heel. Biog.v, 48; Migne, 
Dict. de Biographie Chrétienne, ii, 135. 

Fabricius, Christoph Gabriel, a German di- 
vine, was born at Shackdorf, in Lusatia, May 18, 1684, 
| and was educated at the University of Wittenberg. 
| Ho served as pastor at Mulhoritz and other places in 
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Lusatia, and died June 12,1757. He is noted espe- 
cially for his bitter opposition to the modern Moravi- 
ans. He wrote Das entlarvte Herrnhuth (Herrnhut 
unmasked, Wittenberg, 1743, 4to, and 1749, 8vo); Ent- 
deckte herrnhiitische Satirerey (1749, 8vo), in which he 
seeks to prove that Zinzendorf and the modern Mora- 
yians are not the successors of the Bohemian Breth- 
ren.—Biog. Universelle, xiv, 62. 

Fabricius, Franciscus, a Dutch theologian, was 
born at Amsterdam April 10, 1663. He studied theol- 
ogy and the Oriental languages at the University of 
Leyden, at which he afterwards filled the chairs of 
theology and rhetoric. He died July 27, 1738. His 
chief works are, 1. Christus unicum ac perpetuum fun- 
damentum Ecclesice (Leyden, 1717, 4to) :—2. De Sacer- 
dotio Christi juxta Ordinem Melchizedeci (ib. 1720, 4to) : 
—3. Christologia Noachica et Abrahamica (ib. 1733, 
4to):—4. De Fide Christiana Patriarcharum et Prophe- 
tarum (ib. 4to):—5. Orator Sacer (ib. 1733, 4to), con- 
taining lectures on preaching.—Migne, Dict. de Biog- 
raphie Chrétienne, ii, 136; Biog. Universelle, xiv, 61. 

Fabricius, Georgius, a German philologist, was 
born at Chemnitz April 24, 1516, and after a liberal 
course of education travelled to Italy, and spent a long 
time at Rome, the fruit of which was his Roma, anti- 
quitatis Monumenta, ete. (Basel, 1550 and 1557, 8vo). 
He was endowed with some poetical talent, and wrote 
numerous sacred poems in Latin verse — Poematum 
Sacrorum lib. ev (Basel, 1560, 16mo). From 1553 to 
his death (July 13, 1571) he was director of the college 
at Meissen. His most important work is Poetarum 
veterum ecclesiasticorum opera Christiana, thesaurus ca- 
tholice et orthodoxe ecclesia (Basel, 1564, 4to), a very 
valuable collection of early Christian hymns and poe- 
try. — Niceron, A/émoires, xxxii, 31; Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, xvi, 958. 

Fabricius, Johannes, a German theologian, was 
born at Altorf Feb. 11, 1644. After a very diligent 
course of study in theology and philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Altorf, he journeyed through Germany and 
Italy from 1670 to 1677. On his return he became 
professor of theology at Altorf, where he remained 
twenty years. In 1697 he became professor at Helm- 
stidt, where he died, Jan, 29,1729. He bore a high 
reputation for scholarship, and for his minute acquaint- 
ance with the Romish controversy. His principal 
publications are, Dissertatio de Altaribus (Helmstiidt, 
1698, 4to) :—Amenitates theologice varit et selecti argu- 
menti (Helmst. 1699, 4to) :—Historia Biblioth. Fabrici- 
ane (Wolfenbittel, 1717-24, 6 vols. 4to): — Considera- 
tio vartiarum controversiarum cum Atheis, Gentilibus.. . 
Pontifictis et Reformatis (1704; also 1715, confined to 
the controversies inter Evangelicos et Catholicos). He 
inherited the irenical tendencies of Calixtus (q. v.), 
and sought to show that the points of difference be- 
tween Romanism and Protestantism are not so great 
as they are generally held to be; he even went so far 
as to believe that a Protestant might lawfully go over 
to the Romish Church.—Hoefer, Now. Biog. Gen. xvi, 
962; Mosheim, Oh. Hist. (N. Y. 1854), iii, 490. 

Fabricius, Johannes, a German Orientalist, was 
born at Dantzic in 1608, After studying at several Ger- 
man universities, he completed his academical course 
at Leyden, where he studied Arabic and Persian under 
Golius. In 1635 he began to lecture on Oriental lan- 
guages, and especially on Arabic, at Rostock. After 
travelling, for literary purposes, over nearly all Bu- 
rope, he was made professor of Hebrew at Dantzie in 
1642, and died there in 1653. Among his numerous 
publications are Dissertatio Philologica de Nomine Je- 
hova (Rostock, 1636, 4to) :—De Incarnatione Adyou, con- 
tra Socinianos (Rostock, 1637, 4to):—Specimen Arabi- 
cum (1638, 4to):—Testamentum Mohammedis latine ex 
Gabrielis Sinaite versione (Rostock, 1638, 4to).—J. A. 
Fabricius, Centuria Fabriciorum ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biogr. 
Générale, xvi, 962. 
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Fabricius, Johannes Albert, “ the most learn- 
ed, most voluminous, and most useful of bibliogra- 
phers,” was born at Leipsic Nov. 11, 1668. He lost 
his parents at an early age, but was sent to study at 
Quedlinburg, where, by reading Barthius’s 4 dversaria, 
he was inspired with an ardent love of letters. He 
went to Hamburg in 1693, and spent five years as libra- 
rian for J. F. Mayer, dividing his time between preach- 
ing and study, till he was chosen professor of rhetoric 
and philosophy in the gymnasium of that city. In 
1719 the landgrave of Hesse-Cassel offered him the 
professorship of theology at Giessen, and the post of 
general superintendent of the churches of the Augs- 
burg Confession; but the magistrates of Hamburg 
augmented his salary for the sake of keeping him, and 
of this he ever after retained so grateful a sense that 
no offers of preferment could tempt him to leave them. 
He died at Hamburg April 3, 1736, with the character 
of being one of the most learned of men. The list cf _ 
his published writings exceeds 100 titles. 

His principal works are, (1.) Codex Pseudepigraphus 
Veteris Testamenti, Gr. et Lat. collectus, et Animadver- 
sionibus illustratus (Hamb. 1713, 12mo; 2d ed. with a 
supplementary volume, ib. 1722-23, 12mo) :—(2.) Codex 
Apocryphus N. T. (2d ed. Hamb. 1719, 3 vols. fol.): see 
ApocryPHa oF N. T.:—(3.) Observationes selecte in 
varia loca Nov. Test. variorum auctorum (Hamb, 1712, 
small 8vo) :—(4.) Bibliotheca Antiquaria (Hamb. 1713; 
2d ed. 1760, 2 vols. 4to), containing notices of all writ- 
ers on Hebrew, Greek, Roman, and Christian antiqui- 
ties :—(5.) Bibliotheca Ecclesiastica (Hamb. 1718, fol.), 
collecting the works of a number of Latin ecclesiasti- 
cal writers :—(6.) Bibliotheca Greca, sive notitia Script. 
Vet. Grecorum, quorumcungue monum. integ. aut. fragm. 
edita, extant (Hamb, 1728, 14 vols. 4to). Of this in- 
valuable collection a fourth and enlarged edition, ed- 
ited by Harles, was commenced in 1790, of which 12 
vols. had appeared up to 1811, extending to vol. xi, p. 
544 of the former edition: an Jndex to the whole was 
published in 1838 (4to). (7.) Collection of authors on 
Christian Evidences, under the title Delectus Argumen- 
torum et Syllabus Scriptorum qui veritatem religionis 
Christiane asseruerunt, etc. (Hamb. 1725, 4to) :—(8.) 
Bibliotheca Latina (Venice, 1728, 2 vols. 4to; re-edited 
by Ernesti, Lips. 1774, 3 vols. 8vo):—(9.) Bibliotheca 
media et infime Latinitatis (best edit. Mansi’s, Padua, 
1754, 6 vols. 4to) :—Hydrotheologia, written in German, 
and translated into French under the title Théologie de 
? Eau, ou Essai sur la Bonté, la Sagesse, et la Puissance 
de Dieu, manifestées dans la Création del Eau (La Haye, 
1741, 8vo):—Conspectus Thesauri Litterarit Italie (1749, 
8vo); or notices of the principal collections of the his- 
torians of Italy, as well as of other writers who have 
illustrated the antiquities, geography, ete., of that 
country, including the great works of Burmannus and 


| Greevius, with an account of the Italian literary jour- 


nals existing or which had existed before the time of 
Fabricius, of the Italian academies, and a catalogue 
of Italian bibliographers and biographers classed ac- 
cording to the particular towns which they have illus- 
trated :—Salutaris Lux Evangelit, sive Notitia Prepa- 
gatorum per Orbem totum Christianorum Sacrorum : 
accedunt Epistole quedam imedite Juliani Imperatoris, 
Gregorii Habessint Theologia ALthiopica, necnon Index 
geographicus Episcopatuum Orbis Christiani (1731, 4to) : 
—Centifolium Lutheranum, sive Notitia Literaria Scrip- 
torum omnis generis de Martino Luthero, ejus Vita, 
Scriptis, et Reformatione Ecclesie editorum (1730, 2 
vols, 8vo) :—Centuria Fabriciorum Script. clarorum qui 
jam diem suam obierunt collecta (1709, 2 vols. 8vo, with 
a continuation in 1727). The author has included 
in his list not only the authors whose name or sur- 
name was Fabricius, but also those whose names may 
be turned into the Latin Fabricius, such as Lefevre, 
Fabri, the German Schmidts, ete. Independently of 
the above and other minor works, Fabricius published 
editions of Sextus Empiricus, of the Gallia Orientalis 
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of father Colomis, of the works of St. Hippolytus, and 
many others. or an account of his life and writings, 
see Reimar, De vita et Script. J. A. Fabricit comment. 
(1737, 8vo).—Biographie Universelle, xiv, 54 sq.; Eng- 
lish Cyclopedia, s. v. 


Fabricius, Johann Ludwig, a Swiss divine, 
was born at Schaffhausen in 1632; studied at Utrecht 
and Paris, and in 1656 became pastor and professor, 
first of Greek, afterwards of theology, at Heidelberg. 
In 1664 he was made councillor to the elector palatine 
in ecclesiastical affairs. When Heidelberg was taken 
by the French in 1688, he retired to Schaffhausen, and 
afterwards to Frankfort. On his return to Heidelberg, 
when the castle and city were set on fire in the bom- 
bardment, he saved the archives of the city and uni- 
versity, and carried them to Frankfort, where he died 
in 1697. Among his writings are Apologeticum pro 
Genere humano contra Calumniam ‘Atheismi:—De Bap- 
tismo infantibus heterodoxorum conferendo:—De Ludis 
Scenicis :—De baptismo per mulierem vel hominem priva- 
tum administrato—all gathered, with others, in an edi- 
tion of his writings published by J. H. Heidegger (Zu- 
rich, 1698, 4to).—Biog. Universclle, xiv, 55. 


Fabricius, Lorenz, a German divine, was born 
at Dantzic, 1555, and studied at various German uni- 
versities, especially at Strasburg, in Hebrew, and at 
Wittemberg, where he became doctor of philosophy in 
1587. In 1593 he was made professor of Hebrew at 
Wittemberg, in which office he remained until his 
death, April 28,1629. He published Oratio de Lingua 
Hebrea (Wittemb. 1594) :—Partitiones Codicis Hebrat 
(Wittemb. 1610, 4to):—De Reliquiits Sanctis Syrarum 


Vocum in N. T. (Wittemb. 1613, 4to) :—Metrica Hebre- | 


orum (Wittemb. 8yo).—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
xiv, 959. 

Fabricius, Theodor, a German divine and re- 
former, was born in Anholt (in Prussia) February 2, 
1501, of very poor parents. He was apprenticed to a 


shoemaker, and could not begin to go to school until | 


he was sixteen years old. His diligence and success 
attracted the attention of count Oswald of Bergen, who 
sent him to Cologne to study at the university. He 
afterwards went to Wittemberg, where he not only 
studied Hebrew thoroughly, but also imbibed from Lu- 
ther and Melancthon the principles of the Reforma- 
tion. His patron abandoned him; but, although he 
was reduced to great straits of poverty, he maintained 
his integrity and courage. Returning to Cologne, he 
taught Hebrew, but was soon driven away as a here- 
tic. Philip of Hesse received him, and made him his 
almoner. In 1536 he became pastor at Allendorf. In 
1540 he was imprisoned by the elector for preaching 
against polygamy. In 1543 he returned to Wittem- 
berg as professor of Hebrew and of theology. His 
life, in many respects a stormy one, ended on the 15th 
of Oct. 1550. He published Jnstitutiones Grammaticee 
in Linguam Sanctam (Cologne, 1528, 1531, 4to) :—Tab- 
ule de verbis et nominibus Heb. (Basel, 1545). There is 
a sketch-of his life in Hase, Biblioth. Bremensis, pt. 1. 
—Biog. Universelle, xiv, 46. 


Fabricy, Gapriet, a French archeologist, was 
born at Saint-Maximin, in the Provence, about 17 
entered the Dominican order, and became professor of 
theology at Rome, where he died in 1800. Among his 
writings are Censoris theologi Diatribe, qua bibliographic 
antiquarie et sacre critices capita aliquot illustrantur 
(Rome, 1782, 8vo). He entered upon the study of Phee- 
nician antiquities and literature, but did not live to com- 
plete his plans; the partial fruit of his labors appears in 
De Pheniciw Litterature Fontibus (Rome, 1803, 2 vols. 
8yo). 
la Révélation, ou considérations critiques sur la pureté et 
Vintégrité du teate original des livres saints de Pancien 
Testament (Rome, 1772, 2 vols. 8vo), which is still of 
value in Biblical criticism.—Biog. Universelle, ii, 66. 
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Perhaps his best work is Des Titres primiti/s de, 
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Facciolati (Faccroiaro), Jacopo, was born at 
Torreglia, Italy, Jan. 4, 1682, He was educated in 
the college at Este, and afterwards in the seminary at 
Padua, where he became professor of theology and 
philosophy, and director of studies. ‘‘ The seminary 
of Padua had then, as subsequently, a high reputation 
as a place for the study of Latin, and for the numerous 
and generally accurate editions of the classics and 
other school-books which have come from its press. 
Facciolati contributed to support this reputation by 
his labors. Among other works, he published im- 
proved editions of the Lexicon of Schrevelius, of the 
Thesaurus Ciceronianus of Nizolius, and of the vocab- 
ulary of seven languages, known by the name of Lez- 
icon Calepinum (1731, 2 vols. fol.). In this last under- 
taking he was greatly assisted by his pupil, Egidio 
Forcellini, although he was not willing to acknowl- 
edge the obligation. It was in the course of his joint 
labors with Facciolati that Forcellini conceived the 
plan of a totally new Latin dictionary, which, after 
more than thirty years’ assiduous application, he 
brought to light under the title of Totius Latinitatis 
Lexicon (Padua, 1771, 4 vols. fol.). This work has 
superseded all other Latin dictionaries. Forcellini, 
more generous than Facciolati, acknowledged in the 
title-page of his work that its production was in great 
measure due to the advice and instruction of his de- 
ceased master. The MS. of his Lexicon, in 12 vols. 
fol., is preserved in the library of the seminary.” The 
best editions are (1) that of Furlanetto (Patay. 1827- 
32, 4 vols. 4to; ed. by Hertel and Voigtlander, Schnee- 
berg, 1835-38, 4 vols. fol.; also by Giacchetto, 1839- 
45, 4 vols. 4to); (2) that of Bailey, with English ren- 
derings (1828, 2 vols. 4to). ‘‘ In 1722, Facciolati, be- 
ing appointed professor of logic in the University of 
Padua, delivered a series of introductory Latin dis- 
courses to the students of his class, which were received 
with considerable applause. His Latin epistles, as 


| well as his Orations, or discourses, have been admired 


for the purity of their diction. The king of Portugal 
sent Facciolati a flattering invitation to Lisbon to take 
the direction of the public studies in bis kingdom, but 
Facciolati declined the honor on account of bis ad- 
vanced age. He, however, wrote instructions for the 
reorganization of the scholastic establishments of that 
country, which had become necessary after the expul- 
sion of the Jesuits.”’ Facciolati died at Padua Aug. 
25, 1769. Besides numerous works on philosophy, he 
published Vita et Acta Jesu Christi secundum utram- 
que generationem, divinam ac humanam (Padua, 1761, 
24mo):—Viatica Theologica (Padua, 1763) :—Vita e 
Acta Maric Virginis (Padua, 1764).—English Cyclopa- 
dia, s. v.; Biog. Universelle, xiv, 80. 


Face (usually 5°28, panim’, rodowzor), whatever 
of a thing is most.exposed to view; hence the face of 
the country, ground, waters, sky, ete. In Scripture, 
this term is often used to denote presence in the general 
sense; and, when applied to the Almighty, denotes 
such a complete manifestation of the divine presence, 
by sound or sight, as was equivalent, in the vividness 
of the impression, to the seeing of a fellow-creature 
‘face to face.” The ‘‘face of God,” therefore, de- 
notes in Scripture anything or manner by which God 
is wont to manifest himself to man, Thus, when it is 
said that Adam and Eve hid themselves from ‘the 
face of Jehovah,” we understand that they hid them- 
selyes from his presence, however manifested ; for the 
term there used is the only proper word to denote 
presence in the Hebrew language. It was a very 
common and ancient opinion that our mortal frame 


| could not survive the more sensible manifestations of 


the divine presence, or ‘‘ see God face to face and live” 
(Gen. xxxii, 30). Hence, in this passage, the gratitude 
and astonishment of Jacob that he still lived after God 
had manifested himself to him more sensibly than by 
dreams and visions. This impression was confirmed 


FACULTIES 


to Moses, who was told, “ Thou canst not see my face: 
no man can see my face and live” (Exod. xxxiii, 20), 
which clearly signifies that no one can in this present 
state of being endure the view of that glory which be- 
longs to him (1 Cor. xiii, 12; 1 John iii, 2; Rev. xxii, 
4), The ancient heathen entertained the same no- 
tion, which is remarkably expressed in the celebrated 
mythological story of Semele, who, having prevailed 
on the reluctant Jove to appear to her in his heaven- 
ly splendor, was struck dead by the lightnings of his 
presence. It is to be borne in mind that God is usually 
represented to us in Scripture under a human form; 
and it is indeed difficult for even more’ spiritualized 
minds than those of the Hebrews to conceive of him 
apart from the form and attributes of the highest na- 
ture actually known to us. The Scriptures sanction 
this concession to the weakness of our intellect, and 
hence arise the anthropomorphous phrases which speak 
of the face, the eyes, the arm of God. The appear- 
ances of the angels in the Old-Testament times were 
generally in the human form (Judg. xiii, 6, etc.), and 
from this cause alone it would have been natural, in 
the imagination, to transfer the form of the messen- 
gers to him by whom they were sent.— Kitto, s. v. 
See ANTHROPOMORPHISM. ‘The presence of Jehovah 
(Exod, xxxiii, 14, 15) and the ‘‘angel”” (Exod. xxiii, 
20, 21) is Jehovah himself; but in Isa. ] xiii, 9, the an- 
gel of his presence is opposed to Jehovah himself. 
The light of God’s countenance is a token of his favor, 


and is therefore put synonymously with favor (Psa. | 


xliv, 3; Dan, ix,17). Thus, as in men, if the coun- 
tenance be serene, it is a mark of good-will; if fiery or 
piercing, of anger or displeasure. ‘‘ Face” also signi- 
fies anger, justice, and severity (Gen. xvi, 6,8; Exod. 
nielor esa. bxvitiadl s) Rev.nvij 1G). es (ocen Wemyss, 
Symbol. Dict. 8. v.) 

The Jews prayed with their faces turned towards 
the Temple (1 Kings viii, 38, 44, 48), and those resid- 
ing out of Jerusalem turned it towards that point of 
the heavens in which Jerusalem lay (Dan. vi, 10); thus 
the Mohammedans, when praying, always turn their 
faces towards Mecca. ‘To bow down the face in the 
dust (Isa. xlix, 23) is a mark of the lowest humiliation 
and submission. See ATriruDEs. 

The ‘bread of faces’’ is the show-bread which was 
always in the presence of God. See SHOw-BREAD. 

Faculties, a term of the Roman Catholic Church 
law, designating certain rights as to ecclesiastical func- 
tions which an ecclesiastical superior confers upon sub- 
ordinates. The most important faculties are those 
conferred by the popes upon bishops, especially with 
regard to dispensations. The first instances of such 
dispensations being given to foreign missionaries oc- 
cur in the 15th century, Subsequently, especially 
since the 16th century, very extensive faculties were 
granted to the papal nuncios. As the Council of 
Trent reserved many dispensations which in former 
times had been granted by the bishops to the pope, 
and as many bishops regarded the jurisdiction exer- 
cised by the nuncios as injurious to their authority, 
they applied to the pope for special faculties with re- 
gard to a number of dispensations. These faculties 
were generally granted for a term of five years (fuc- 
ultates quinguennales). An effort made in the 18th 
century by some of the German archbishops to reas- 
sert their own authority in the cases covered by the 
papal faculties was unsuccessful [see Ems, Concress 
or], and the facultates quinquennales are still con- 
ferred upon the bishops by the pope. Besides this 
general class of faculties, which contains twenty dif- 
ferent provisions, many special faculties are conferred 
upon bishops in particular cases. The bishops, in their 
turn, confer faculties upon the vicars-general, deans, 
and common priests of their dioceses, either delegating 
to them rights which properly belong to bishops, or 
subdelegating papal rights which they have been spe- 
cially authorized to subdelegate.—Herzog, [eal-Ency- 
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klop. iv, 815; Wetzer und Welte, Kirch.-Lea. iv, 879. 
(A. J. 8.) 


Faculty, in England, is a special privilege or dis- 
pensation granted by favor and indulgence to enable 
a person to do that which he is not permitted to do 
without it. There is a court of the Faculties, the chief 
officer of which is master of the Faculties, under the 
archbishop of Canterbury. It has power, by 25 Henry 
VIII, 21, to grant dispensations to marry, to hold two 
or more incompatible benefices, and the like; and in 
it are registered the certificates of peers to their chap- 
lains to qualify them for pluralities and non-residence. 
The act gives authority to grant such dispensations 
‘‘for any such matters, not being repugnant to the 
holy Scriptures and the laws of God, whereof before 
such dispensations, etc., had been accustomed to be 
had at the see of Rome. Up to the time of passing 
this act, the pope, notwithstanding the statutes which 
had been passed restraining his authority, continued 
to exercise his power, and to draw a considerable rey- 
enue for indulgences, ete. The sittings of the court 
have always been held at Doctors’ Commons” (q. v.). 
—Encyclopedia Metropolitana, s. v. 


Faculty. See UNIVERSITY. 


Facundus, bishop of Hermiane, in Africa. He 
took part in the conference held at Constantinople in 
547 by pope Vigilius (q. v.),to discuss the tria capitula 
[see CHAPTERS, THE THREE], and sustained the side 
of Theodore and Theodoret against the emperor’s view. 
Vigilius demanded that he (with other opposing bish- 
ops) should sign the condemnation of Ibas, Theodore, 
and Theodoret. He refused absolutely, and bore with 
firmness the persecution and banishment which follow- 
ed. He is supposed to have died about A.D. 553. His 
treatise Pro defensione trium Capitulorum, lib. xii, will 
be found in Sirmond, Opera Varia, ii, 297 (Venet. 1728, 
5 vols. fol.); in Bib. Max. Patr. x; in D’Achery, Spi- 
cilegium, iii, 307, of the first edition, and in iii, 106, edit. 
of 1723; and in Migne, Patrologia Latina, |xvii, 527 
sq. His Contra Moctanum Liber, condemning Mocia- 
nus and Vigilius for their course with regard to the 
‘* Three Chapters,’’ is also given in Migne (xvii, 853). 

Neander says that the writings of Facundus ‘‘ are 
characterized by qualities seldom to be met with in 
that age—a freedom of spirit unshackled by human 
fear, and a candid, thorough criticism, superior in many 
respects to the prejudices of the times. Nobly did he 
protest against the uncalled-for dogmatism which had 
ever been the source of so much mischief to the Greek 
Church, these useless disputes having in fact pro- 
ceeded from no other cause. ‘ While,’ he said, ‘in all 
other arts and occupations, no one presumed to pass 
judgment on what he had never learned; in matters 
of theology, on the contrary, they who learned the 
least were the most arrogant and peremptory in their 
judgments. When the civil power overstepped its 
province, it might indeed plunge numbers in ruin by 
misleading them to deny the truth with their lips, but 
still it could never effect its object, for it could not in- 
stil into the minds of men other convictions than they 
had : its power reached only to what was outward, not 
to the soul.’ He spoke with scorn of those bishops 
who accused themselves in pleading, in excuse of their 
behavior, the constraint under which they were placed; 
for it was not even the force of torture, but only the 
fear of the emperor’s displeasure, which had brought 
them to yield (Cont. Mocianum, f. 595). ‘As if,’ said 
he, ‘we had been ordained bishops for no other pur- 
pose than to be enriched by the presents of princes, 
and to sit with them among the high authorities of the 
state. But if, amidst the many cares of the state, 
through the deceitful arts of the wicked, of which there 
is never any lack, anything has been admitted by 
them which tended to injure the Church or to disturb 
its peace, as if it were not our duty to set before them 
the truth for their own benefit, and, if it be necessary, 
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to resist them with the authority of religion, and pa- 
tiently endure their displeasure if we must incur it. 
ae God should now aise up an Ambrose,’ said he, 
there would not fail to be a Theodosius’ ” (Church 
History, Torrey’s, ii, 544). There is a remarkable pas- 
sage in the Defensio showing that Facundus did not 
hold the Romanist doctrine as to the corporeal pres- 
ence in the Eucharist: ‘‘ Potest sacramentum adop- 
tionis adoptio nuncupari, sicut sacramentum corporis 
et sanguinis ejus, quod est in pane et poculo consecra- 
to, corpus ejus et sanguinem dicimus: non quod pro- 
prie corpus ejus sit panis, et poculum sanguis: sed 
quod in se mysterium corporis ejus et sanguinis conti- 
heant” (‘The sacrament of adoption may be called 
adoption itself, as we term the sacrament of his body 
and blood, which is in the bread and the consecrated 
cup, his body and blood; not that the bread is properly 
his body and the cup his blood, but because they contain 
Within them the mystery of his body and blood” (ix, 5, 
Migne, Ixvii, 762).—Neander, Ch. History, ii, 544; Ne- 
ander, History of Dogmas (Ryland), i, 278; Cave, Hist. 
Liter. i, 520; Ceillier, Auteurs Sacrés (Paris, 1862), xi, 
285 sq.; Waterland, Works (Oxford), iv, 599, note. 

Padus, Cusprus (Grecized Kotvomwe Pddoc, Jo- 
sephus, Ant, xv, 11,4), a Roman knight of the time of 
the emperor Claudius. After the death of king Agrip- 
pa, in A.D. 44, he was appointed by Claudius procura- 
tor of Judea. During his administration peace was 
restored in the country, and the only disturbance was 
created by one Theudas (q. v.), who came forward 
with the claim of being a prophet. He and his fol- 
lowers were put to death by command of Fadus. He 
was succeeded in the administration of Judea (A.D. 
cir, 46) by Tiberius Alexander (Josephus, Ant. xix, 9; 
xx, 5,1; War, ii, 11,5; Tacitus, Hist. vy, 9; Zonaras, 
xii, 11; Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. ii, 11).—Smith, Dict. of 
Class. Biog. s.v. See PRocuRATOR. 

Fagius, Pavius (properly BUcHLErN), was born 
at Rheinzabern in 1504. His studies were pursued at 
Heidelberg and Strasburg, where he became a great 
proficient in Hebrew, and was led into close acquaint- 
ance with Capito, Hedio, Bucer, Zell, and other learn- 
ed reformers. In 1537 he entered the ministry, and 
was pastor at Isny until 1543. Here he studied He- 
brew thoroughly under Elias Levita (q. v.), and also 
established a Hebrew press. In 1541, when the plague 
began to rage in Isny, he publicly rebuked those of 
the wealthy classes who forsook the place without mak- 
ing provision for the relief of the poor, and himself 
visited the sick in person, and administered spiritual 
comfort to them day and night, and yet escaped. On 
the death of Capito at Strasburg, the senate called 
Fagius to succeed him as professor and pastor there 
(1544). In 1546, Frederick II, the elector palatine, in- 
tending a reformation in his churches, called him to 
Heidelberg, and made him professor there. He op- 
posed the Interim (q. v.), and when it was introduced 
he was compelled to leave Strasburg. In 1548 he ac- 
cepted the invitation of Cranmer, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and came to England. He was nominated 
by the archbishop to the professorship of Hebrew in 
the University of Cambridge. Before he went to Cam- 
bridge he resided with the archbishop at Lambeth, 
where he was associated with Bucer. His labors while 
there, in addition to the preparation necessary for his 
professional office, are thus described by Strype: “As 
it has been a great while the archbishop’s desire that 
the Holy Bible should come abroad in the greatest ex- 
actness, and true agreement with the original text, 
so he laid this work upon these two learned men, viz. 
Fagius and Bucer. First, that they should give a 
clear, plain, and succinct interpretation of the Scrip- 
ture, according to the propriety of the language ; and, 
secondly, illustrate difficult and obscure places, and 
reconcile those that seemed repugnant to one another, 
And it was his will and his advice that to this end 
and purpose their public readings should tend. This 
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pious and good work, by the archbishop assigned to 
them, they most gladly and readily undertook. Por 
their more regular carrying on this business, they al- 
lotted to each other, by consent, their distinct taske, 
Fagius, because his talent lay in the Hebrew learning, 
was to undertake the Old Testament, and Bucer the 
New. ‘The leisure they now enjoyed with the arch- 
bishop they spent in preparing their respective lec- 
tures. Fagius entered upon the evangelical prophet 
Esaias, and Bucer upon the Gospel of the evangelist 
John ; and some chapters in each book were dispatch- 
ed by them. But it was not long but both of them 
fell sick, which gave a very unhappy stop to their 
studies.” He died at Cambridge Noy, 13, 1549, His 
body, along with Bucer’s, was dug up and burnt in 
queen Mary’s time, He wrote various books on Bib- 
lical and Hebrew literature, among which are Meta- 
phrasis et Enarratio Epis. Paul. ad Rom. (Strasb, 1536, 
fol.) :— Sententie sapientum Hebreorum (Isny, 1541, 
4to) :—Annotationes in Targum Csny, 1546, fol.) :—Ha- 
positio literalis in IV priora Capita Genescos, cui acces- 
sit Textus Hebragci et Paraphraseos Chaldaice collatio, 
dto (this and the last work reprinted in the Critici Sa- 
cri) :—Precationes Hebraice, ea libello Hebraico excerpte 
cui Nomen, Liber Fidei (1542, 8vo0) :—Tolias Hebraicus 
in Latinam translatus (1542, 4to) :—Ben Syre Sententice 
Morales, cum succincto Commentario (1542, 4to) :—Tsa- 
goge in Linguam Hebraicam (Constance, 1543, 4to),— 
Middleton, Evang. Biography, i, 260; Melchior Adam, 
Vite theolog. i, 99; Wook, Eccles. Biog. v, 50. 

FPagnani, Prosper, an Italian writer on ecclesi- 
astical law, was born in 1598. He was for fifteen 
years secretary of the Congregation for the Interpre- 
tation of the Council of Trent (Congregatio Conc. Trid. 
Interpret.), and subsequently professor of canon law 
at the Roman Academy. He was regarded as the 
ablest Roman jurist of his time, and was frequently 
consulted by the popes. Alexander VII charged him 
with compiling a commentary on the Decretals, which 
appeared in 3 vols. fol. at Rome in 1661 (reprinted at 
Cologne, 1676; Venice, 1697, and in many cther edi- 
tions). As Fagnani had been entirely blind from his 
forty-fourth year, he had to dictate the whole com- 
mentary to a clerk. He died at Rome in 1678.—Wet- 
zer u. Welte, Kirch.-Lex. iv, 883. (A. J.8.) 

Fair (properly 5%, yaphch’, cadéc), Travellers 
inform us that in hot countries the greatest difference 
imaginable subsists between the complexions of the 
women. Those of high condition seldom go abroad, 
and are eyer accustomed to be shaded from the sun 
with the greatest attention, and their skin is conse- 
quently fair and beautiful. But women in the lower 
ranks of life, especially in the country, being, from the 
nature of their employments, more exposed to the 
scorching rays of the sun, are in their complexion re- 
markably tawny and swarthy. Under such circum- 
stances, a high value would of course be set by the 
Eastern ladies upon the fairness of their complexions, 
as a distinguishing mark of their superior quality, no 
less than as an enhancement of their beauty. This 
notion appears to have obtained as carly as the time 
of Abraham (Gen. xii, 11-13). Thus, also, how natu- 
ral is the bride’s self-abasing reflection in Cant. i, 5, 6, 
respecting her tawny complexion among the fair 
daughters of Jerusalem, who, as attendants on a royal 
marriage, were of the highest rank. Roberts observes, 
in reference to the daughters of Job being very fair 
(Job xlii, 15), “The word fair may sometimes refer to 
the form of the features as well as the color of the 
skin; but great value is attached to a woman of a 
light complexion. Hence our English females are 
greatly admired in the East, and instances have oc- 
curred where great exertions haye been made to gain 
the hand of a fair daughter of Britain. The acmé of 
perfection in a Hindu lady is to be of the color of gold.” 
(See Wemyss, Symbol. Dict. s.v.) See Beauty. 


FAIRBANKS 


Fairbanks, Erastus, LL.D., governor of Vermont, 
was born at Brimfield, Mass., Oct. 28,1792. He obtain- 
ed such education as the district school afforded, and at | 
seventeen himself taught a district school. From his | 
youth he was diligent in self-culture. In 1812 he re- 
moved to St. Johnsbury, Vt., and in March, 1814, he 
united with the Congregational Church in that place. 
From this time to the end of his life the interests of 
religion and the Church were paramount to all others 
in his life and habits of thought. After various vicis- 
situdes in trade, he began in 1830 the manufacture of 
the patent ‘platform scale,” which is now in use all 
over the world, and from the sale of which he laid the 
foundation of a large fortune. The village of St. 
Johnsbury grew in population, wealth, and virtue, so 
as to have become a model place under his skilful 
guidance. ‘‘Drunkenness and disorder were things 
unknown ; industry, intelligence, and thrift were uni- 
versal.” In 1828 he became a deacon of the Congre- 
gational Church. In 1836 he was elected a member 
of the State Legislature, in 1844 and 1848 presiden- 
tial elector, and in 1852 and 1860 he was chosen gov- 
ernor of the State of Vermont. In the execution of 
his official duties he was conscientious and faithful, | 
and acquired and retained, in an unusual degree, the | 
confidence of all parties. During his second term of | 
office the civil war broke out. ‘His firm having a 
great amount of property in the South which must be 
lost in case of war, it was for his pecuniary interest to 
keep peace. But this had no weight with him. Day 
and night he toiled raising troops, where, three months 
before, not even a knapsack was to be found, and send- 
ing regiment after regiment of the brave Green Moun- 
tain Boys forward to the seat of war.” The Legisla- 
ture conferred upon him almost unlimited power in the 
discharge of his duties, and placed at his sole disposal 
a million of dollars, and at the close of his official 
term in 1861 passed votes of approval of his labors, 
ability, and patriotic devotion. He never touched 
even the salary to which he was entitled. He was for 
many years a corporate member of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and 
both in this field and in that of home missions he de- 
voted time, talents, and money freely to the cause of 
God. His personal literary culture was diligently 
carried on during his life, and in 1860 the University 
of Vermont conferred on him the degree of LL.D. He 
died Noy. 20,1864. To trace the thirty-four years of 
his life from 1830 to his death ‘‘is to record the daily 
acts of a life devoted to every good and noble work. 
Rare must be the talent which could organize and di- 
rect such a business in the face of so many obstacles, 
in an inland town, remote from business centres, and 
guide it safely through all the financial embarrass- 
ments to which the country has been subject. But a 
fact far more rare and interesting is that, in the midst 
of so many cares, time abundant was always found, 
and means equally abundant, not only for aiding in 
every good work, but for leading in new benevolent 
movements, for which many, with far less to do, 
thought they could find no time.’”? ‘His munificent 
contributions to benevolent purposes and objects were 
proverbial long before his death, and in connection 
with ‘good words and works’ the name of Erastus 
Fairbanks had, to the people of his state, come to be 
as familiar as household words. In public life he was 
honored and confided in as a capable, honest, and reli- 
able man; and in the walks of social and private life 
he was esteemed as a kind neighbor, a sincere friend, 
and a Christian gentleman.” —Congregational Quarter- 
ly, 1867, No. 1. 

_ Fair Ha’vens (Kadoi Aiéivec), a harbor in the 
island of Crete (Acts xxvii, 8), not mentioned in any 
other ancient writing. There seems no probability 
that it is, as most early commentators thought (see 
Biscoe, On the Acts, p. 347, ed. 1829), the Kaho) ’Acri, 
or Fair Beach, of Steph. Byz. (see Kuinél, Comment. 
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in loc.); for that is said to be a city, whereas Fair Ha- 
vens is described as ‘‘a place near to which was a city 
called Lasza.’’ Moreover, Mr. Pashley found (Trav- 
els in Crete, ii, 57) a district called Acte ; and it is most 


likely that Kady} Acr was situated there; but that 
| district is in the west of the island, whereas Fair Ha- 


vens was on the south. 
tain. 
is still known by the old Greek name, as it was in the 
time of Rauwolf (who calls it Calismene), Pococke (ii, 
250), and other early travellers mentioned by Mr. 
Smith (Voy. and Shipwr. of St. Paul, 2d ed. p. 80-82). 
Lasa, too, has recently been most explicitly discov- 
ered. In fact, Fair Havens appears to have been 
practically its harbor. These places are situated four 
or five miles to the east of Cape Matala, which is the 
most conspicuous headland on the south coast of Crete, 
and immediately to the west of which the coast trends 
suddenly to the north. This last circumstance ex- 
plains why the ship which conveyed Paul was brought 
to anchor in Fair Havens. In consequence of violent 
and continuing north-west winds she had been unable 
to hold on her course towards Italy from Cnidus (Acts 
XXvii, 7), and had ran down, by Salmone, under the 
lee of Crete. It was possible to reach Fair Havens; 
but beyond Cape Matala the difficulty would have re- 
curred so long as the wind remained in the same 
quarter. A considerable delay took place (ver. 9), 
during which it is possible that Paul may have had 
opportunities of preaching the Gospel at Lasza, or 
even at GorTyNA, where Jews resided (1 Mace. xy, 
23), and which was not far distant; but all this is con- 
jectural. A consultation took place, at which it was 
decided, against the apostle’s advice, to make an at- 
tempt to reach a good harbor named PHENICE (ver. 
12). However, the south wind, which sprang up af- 
terwards (ver. 13), proved delusive; and the vessel 
was caught by a hurricane [see EvRocLypon] on her 
way towards Phenice, and ultimately wrecked.—Smith, 
s.v. See SHIPWKECK (of Paul). The name of the 
place is appropriate. It is shut in on the west by a 
bold headland, on the summit of which are the ruins 
of an ancient convent dedicated to St.Paul. On the 
south it is sheltered by two little islands ; and between 
these and the shore is a safe anchorage. The road- 
stead, however, is open to the sea, and we can thus 
see the truth of Luke’s statement that it was ‘“incom- 
modious to winter in” (dvetSeroc mode Tapaystmaciay, 
ver. 12; see Smith, p. 256; Conybeare and Howson, 
Life and Epistles of St. Paul, ii, 320). See Crere. 


Its position is now quite cer- 


Pairs (D°2 1353, izzebonim’; Sept. ayood, Vulg. nun- 
dine, forum), a word which occurs only in Ezek. xxvii, 
and there no less than seven times (ver. 12, 14, 16, 19, 
22, 27, 33): in the last of these verses it is rendered 
“wares,” and this appears to be the true meaning of 
the word throughout (so First, Heb. Handuwb. s. v. ; 
but Gesenius, Heb. Lex. s. v., thinks it means traffic in 
general, and also gains). It will be observed that the 
word stands in some sort of relation to 17372, maarab’, 
throughout the whole of the chapter, the latter word 
also occurring seyen times, and translated sometimes 
‘*market” (ver. 13, 17, 19), and elsewhere ‘‘ merchan- 
dise’’ (ver. 9, 27, 33, 34). The words are used alter- 
nately, and represent the alternations of commercial 
business in which the merchants of Tyre were en- 
gaged. That the first of these words cannot signify 
‘*fairs’’ is evident from ver. 12; for the inhabitants of 
Tarshish did not visit Tyre, but vice verst. Let the 
reader substitute “paid” or ‘exchanged for thy 
wares” for ‘occupied in thy fairs,” and the sense is 
much improved. The relation which this term bears 
to maarab, which properly means barter, appears to be 
pretty much the same as exists between exports and 
imports. The sense of izzabon (ars, the presumed 
sing. form) thus becomes essentially that proposed by 
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Gousset (Commentarii Ling. Hebr. p. 594) and adopted 
by Havernick (Commentar. p. 464), namely, eachange, 
or equivalent. ‘The requirements of the Tyrians them- 
selves, such as slaves (ver. 13), wheat (ver. 17), steel 
(ver. 19), were a matter of maarab; but where the 
business consisted in the exchange of Tyrian wares 
for foreign productions, it is specified in this form: 
“Tarshish patd for thy wares with silver, iron, tin, 
and lead” (see Hitzig, Commentar, in loc.). The use 
of the terms would probably haye been more intelligi- 
ble if the prophet had mentioned what the Tyrians 
gave in exchange: asit is, he only notices the one side 
of the bargain, viz. what the Tyrians received, whether 
they were buyers or sellers.—Smith, s.v. See Com- 
MERCE. The natural sea-port of Western Asia, and 
the centre of the commerce of the East, was Tyre, or, 
rather, the ports of Pheenicia, for Tyre was but one of 
them. Phcenicia early grasped this commerce, and 
retained it until the rise of Alexander. Sidon first 
rose to opulence; and then Tyre, her ‘‘ daughter,” 
better situated for commerce, soon eclipsed her glory, 
and became the mart of the world. The enumeration 
of the articles of traffic in Ezek. xxvii shows that a 
large part of the commerce of Tyre was in articles of 
luxury, though it was the grand mart for all the trade 
of the Eastern and Western world. See Tyre. 

Fairs, however, although not directly referred to by 
the above Heb, term, were doubtless anciently com- 
mon, as now, in the East. Dr. Thomson (Land and 
Book, ii, 152 sy.) thus describes the scene at these Ori- 
ental mercantile gatherings: ‘‘On Monday of each 
week a great fair is held at the khans, when, for a few 
hours, the scene is very lively and picturesque. These 
gatherings afford an excellent opportunity to observe 
Syrian manners, customs, and costumes, and to be- 
come acquainted with the character and quality of her 
productions. Thousands of people assemble from all 
parts of the country either to sell, trade, or purchase. 
Cotton is brought in bales from Nablis; barley, and 
wheat, and sesamum, and Indian corn from the Hi- 
leh, the Hauran, and Esdraelon. From Gilead and 
Bashan, and the surrounding districts, come horses 
and donkeys, cattle and flocks, with cheese, milk, oil, 
honey, and similar articles. Then there are mis- 
cellaneous articles, such as chickens and eggs, figs, 
raisins, apples, melons, grapes, and all sorts of fruits 
and vegetables in their season. The peddlers open 
their packages of tempting fabrics; the jeweller is 
there with his trinkets; the tailor with his ready-made 
garments; the shoemaker with his stock, from rough, 
hairy sandals to yellow and red morocco boots; the 
farrier is there with his tools, nails, and flat iron shoes, 
and drives a prosperous business for a few hours; and 
so does the saddler, with his coarse sacks and his gay- 
ly-trimmed cloths. And thus it is with all the arts 
and occupations known to this people. The noise is 
incessant, and at a distance sounds like that ‘of many 
waters.’ Every man is crying his wares at the top of 
his voice, chickens cackle and squall, donkeys bray 
and fight, and the dogs bark. Every living thing 
adds somewhat to the many-toned and prodigious up- 
roar. It is now a miscellaneous comedy in full oper- 
ation, where every actor does his best, and is supreme- 
ly gratified with his own performance. The people 
find many reasons for sustaining these antiquated and 
very curious gatherings. Every man, woman, and 
child has inherited the ztch for trading, and, of course, 
all classes meet at this grand bourse to talk over the 
state of the markets, from the price of a cucumber to 
that of cotton, or of a five-thousand dollar horse from 
the Hauran. Again, every Arab is a politician, and 
groups gather around the outskirts of the crowd to 
discuss the doings of the ‘allied powers,’ the last fir- 
man from the sultan, or the new tax demanded by 
their own petty emir. Descending to more ordinary 
matters, these fairs are great places for gossip and 
scandal. Friends meet friends, and exchange the 
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news of weddings, births, and deaths, and all the mul- 
tifarious incidents and accidents between those grand 
extremes of human life. In a word, these fairs sup< 
ply the places of many of the appliances of more civil- 
ized society. They are the daily newspaper, for there 
is one for every day within a circuit of forty miles. 
they are the exchange and the forwarding office, and 
the political caucus, and the family gathering, and the 
grand festa and gala days, and underlying the whole 
is the ever-present idea and aim of making money.” 
See BAzAAr, 

Paith (Gr. wiorc, Lat. fides, fiducia) is essentially 
trust. The various uses of the word’(both objective 
and subjective) may be summed up as follows: 1, An 
objective body of truth: ‘‘the faith; designated by 
the schoolmen as fides que creditur, the faith which is 
believed. So the Augsburg Confession speaks of ‘‘ our 
holy faith and Christian religion.” (This sense does 
not occur in N.T.) 2. A rule of thought, the fides pe- 
nes quam creditur: so the Roman Catholics say such a 
thing is “of faith” (not found in N. T.). 8. A personal 
quality, act, or habit of the individual man; the jides 
qua creditur ; the faith by which we believe. This 
latter is either (I) the exercise of our natural gifts 
(natural faith), or (IT) the exercise of natural gifts un- 
der the influence of the divine Spirit with regard to 
divine things, and especially with regard to the per- 
son and work of Christ (the gift of God). This latter 
is Christian faith, and it includes two elements: (4) 
the spiritual apprehension of the invisible and eternal 
(Heb. xi, 1), and, specifically, (2) trust in Christ as a 
personal Saviour; and, as such, in the Christian sys- 
tem, it is the necessary condition of salvation. It is 
the instrument or means by which the redemption of 
Christ is appropriated, and, so far as it is man’s act, it 
is the act of the whole man, mind, affections, and will. 
It is ‘‘a saving grace whereby we receive and rest 
upon Christ alone for salvation, as he is freely offered 
to us in the Gospel.” 

I. Natural Faith.—All our knowledge presupposes 
faith. In this view Goethe said that he was a “‘believer 
in the five senses ;” and Fichte, that ‘‘man apprehends 
all reality external to himself through faith alone, a 
faith that is born with him.’’ In the article Beiter (q. 
vy.) it was shown that there is a foundation laid for the 
exercise of this principle in the primary laws of thought 
or self-consciousness —in the reason, not of the indi- 
vidual man, but of humanity. Psychologically, “faith 
is the faculty of grasping evidence, with a propensity 
to admit it when duly presented to the mind. Just 
as by sensation and perception we discern certain ob- 
jects through the medium of the senses, and as by 
reason we discover some truths, or discern them upon 
their simple presentation (Chalmers, Institutes of The- 
ology, bk. iii, ch. vi), without any other warranty than 
the voice within, so also by faith we discern other 
truths through the means of testimony or by the voice 
of authority. Attempts to analyze this quality of the 
human mind have been often made and as often failed. 
But still the fact remains that, according to the orig- 
inal constitution of our nature, we are able and dis- 
posed to yield to evidence in proportion to its nature 
and its strength (Hooker, Zceles. Pol. bk. ii, chap. vii, 
§ 5); to assent to testimony concerning facts not pres- 
ent and manifest; and to submit to authority in the 
announcement or proposition of truths independently 


of any internal and direct perception of them by our- 


selves (Van Mildert, Boyle Lect. serm. xvi). In mat- 
ters of common life, from childhood to old age, we con- 
tinually act, and are compelled to act, upon this prin- 
ciple (Barrow, On the Creed, serm. iii; Hare, Victory 
The child believes its parent or 


tain conditions, the man believes the records of past 
history, the testimony of eye-witnesses, and the af- 
firmations of trustworthy persons capable of under- 
standing that which they affirm. And it is not too 
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much to say that, apart from this principle and prac- 
tice of belief, man, even in the full exercise of all his 
other intellectual powers, would be enveloped in such 
a cloud of ignorance on even the most ordinary sub- 
jects, that an arrest would be laid upon all the affairs 
of civilized life, and there must be an end of all social 
harmony and order. It is by this means that we ob- 
tain a certainty, not of sight, not of demonstration, 
not of direct and immediate intuition, but yet a real 
and efficient certainty in many matters of high prac- 
tical importance concerning which we must otherwise 
be hopelessly ignorant and in the dark. This prin- 
ciple lies at the foundation of human affections and 
family ties, of agricultural and commercial activity, 
and of a large portion of our most valuable kfowledge 
in science, and our highest attainments in art. Above 
all, it is thus that we obtain our knowledge of many 
things divine, and especially of relations subsisting 
between God and ourselves; an acquaintance with 
which, as we shall hereafter see, is of the utmost im- 
portance to us, while yet, independently of the exer- 
cise of faith, it is utterly beyond the reach of every 
man living” (Rogers, Reason and Faith; Riddle, Bamp- 
ton Lectures, 1852, lect. i). 
of the soul in which we are convinced of the existence 
of what is not before us, of what is not. under sense or 
any other directly cognitive power. It is certainly a 
native energy of the mind, quite as much as knowl- 
edge is, or conception is, or imagination is, or feeling 
is. Every human being entertains, and must enter- 
tain, faith of some kind. He who would insist on al- 
ways having immediate knowledge must needs go out 
of the world, for he is unfit for this world, and yet he 
believes in no other. It is in consequence of possess- 
ing the general capacity that mgn is enabled to enter- 
tain specific forms of faith. By a native principle he 
is led to believe in that of which he can haye no ade- 
quate conception—in the infinity of space and time, 
and, on evidence of his existence being presented, in 
the infinity of God. This enables him to rise to a faith 
in all those great religious verities which God has been 
pleased to reveal” (McCosh, Jntuitions of the Mind, pt. 
ili, bk. ii, ch. v; see also pt. ii, bk. ii, ch. iv). 

Guizot, Méd. et Etudes Morales (transl. in Journal 
of Sacred Literature, xii, 430 sq.), has a thoughtful es- 
say in which he distinguishes natural beliefs from faith 
as follows: ‘‘ No one can doubt that the word faith has. 
an especial meaning, which is not properly represented 
by belief, conviction, or certitude. Custom and uni- 
versal opinion confirm this view. There are many 
simple and customary phrases in which the word faith 
could not be replaced by any other. Almost all lan- 
guages have a specially appropriated word to express 
that which in English is expressed by faith, and which 
is essentially different from all analogous words. This 
word, then, corresponds to a state of the human soul; 
it expresses a moral fact which has rendered such a 
word necessary, We commonly understand by faith 
a certain belief of facts and dogmas—religious facts 
and dogmas. In fact, the word has no other sense 
‘when employing it absolutely and by itself—we speak 
of the fui/h. Thatis not, however, its unique, nor even 
its fundamental sense; it has one more extensive, and 
from which the religious sense is derived. We say, 
T have full faith in your words; this man has faith in 
himself, in his power, ete. This employment of the 
word in civil matters, so to speak, has become more 
frequent in our days; it is not, however, of modern in- 
vention ; nor have religious ideas ever been an exclu- 
sive sphere, out of which the notions and the word 
Jaith were without application. It is, then, proved 
by the testimony of language and common opinion, 
First, that the word faith designates a certain inte- 
rior state of him who believes, and not merely a cer- 
tain kind of belief. Secondly, that it is, however, to 
a certain species of belief—religious belief—that it 
has been at first and most generally applied. Now 


Faith ‘‘is that operation | 
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our natural beliefs germinate in the mind of man, 
without the co-operation of his reflection and his will. 
Our scientific beliefs, on the other hand, are the fruit 
of voluntary study. But faith partakes of, and at the 
same time differs from, natural and scientific beliefs. 
It is, like the latter, individual and particular; like 
the former, it is firm, complete, active, and sovereign. 
Considered in itself, and independent of all comparison 
with this or that analogous condition, faith is the full 
security of the man in the possession of his belief: a 


| possession freed as much from labor as from doubt ; in 


the midst of which every thought of the path by which 
it has*been reached disappears, and leaves no other 
sentiment but that of the natural and pre-established 
harmony between the human mind and truth.” 

Il. Christian Faith.—So far as faith is a voluntary 
act, quality, or habit of man, it is psychologically the 
same in the theological sense as in common life; the 
difference lies in the objects of the faith. In order to 
venerate or love a fellow-man, we must believe in his 
worthiness; so, for the fear and love of God, which 
are fundamental elements of the Christian life. faith 
must pre-exist. But this direction of the soul towards 
God does not spring from the natural working of the 
human mind; it is the gift of God (John v, 29), and is 
wrought in the heart by the Holy Spirit through the 
word of the Gospel and the free grace of Christ (Rom. 
x,17; 1 Cor.i, 21). Fides donum dei est, per quod Chris- 
tum redemptorem nostrum in verbo Evangelit recte ag- 
noscimus (Form. Concord. iii, 11). Not that the Holy 
Spirit endues the soul with any new faculty for the 
single purpose of receiving Gospel truth; but it quick- 
ens and directs an existing faculty, at the same time 
presenting to it an appropriate object. The true faith, 
thus excited, is an operation at once of the intellect, 
the heart, and the will. As said above, this faith, so 
far as it saves man in Christendom, is specifically trust 
in Christ as a personal Saviour. In further treating 
it, we give, (I.) The uses of the words ziartc, faith, 
and miorevw, J believe, in the Scriptures (condensed 
from Cremer, Wérterbuch d. N. Test. Grdcitat, Gotha, 
1866, 8vo). (II.) A history of the idea of faith in Chris- 
tian theology up to the Reformation. (III.) The Prot- 
estant and Romanist doctrines of faith in contrast and 
comparison with each other. (IV.) Later Protestant 
statements of the doctrine. 

(1.) Use of the words Faith and believe in Scripture. 
—TIItorre. 1. In profane Greek, zic71¢ means pri- 
marily trust or confidence, such as one man can haye 
in another; more seldom jidelity or faithfulness which 
one pledges or keeps; and also the pledge of fidelity, 
e. g. Sophocles, O. C. 1632; dé¢ pov yepde one wiorw. 
Examples of the primary meaning (trust or confidence) 
are: Herodotus, iii, 24; Sophocles, 0. Col. 950; Xen. 
Mier. iv,1. In the passive tense (credit) it is found 
e. g. Aristotle, Lth. x, 8. Parallel with the primary 
meaning (¢rust or conyidence) stands that of conviction, 
e. g. wiorw tyew Tide (to have faith in a thing); 
but this conviction is based upon trust, and not upon 
knowledge: so that in this sense 6 qicTevwy stands 
opposite to ede, and wiozt¢ to excorhum (comp. Plat. 
Repub. x, 601). In this sense wic7ic is used (in the 
sphere of religion) of belief in the gods, and of acknowl- 
edgment of them, not based upon knowledge (comp. 
Plutarch, Jfor. 756, B; Plato, Legg. 976, C, D; Eurip. 
Med. 413, 414). Rather characteristic is the fact that 
this faith is not designated as inthe N. T. by the verb 
moreve, but by vouiZey (Xen, em. I, i, 1). 

This element of ‘‘acknowledgment,”’ as distinct from 
knowing (etdévat), is found also in the N. T. significa- 
tions of the word as used by Paul and others; e. g. 
2 Cor. v, 7, “For we walk by faith (wiorewc), not 
by sight ;’ Heb. xi, 27, “ By frith (wiorer) he forsook 
Egypt;” Heb. xi, 1,“ Now faith (wiortc) is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen ;’? Rom. iv, 18, ‘‘ Who against hope believed (é7ic- 
revoev) in hope;”’ John xx, 29, ‘‘ Blessed (are) they 
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that have not seen and (yet) have believed” (misrevoay- 
tec). But this opposition to “ knowledge” or “sight” 
is not essential to the idea of faith, as is seen from John 
iv, 42; xi, 45; 1 Tim. iv,3; Philem. 6, e¢ al. In fact, 
the N. T. faith differs from the profane morte gener- 
ally in that it is not a conviction held without refer- 
ence to any ground or authority (compare 1 Pet. ili, 15; 
1, 20). 

In the O. T. the word “ faith” is comparatively sel- 
dom used ; the relation of man to God and to his rev- 
elation is generally designated by some other term be- 
fitting the economy of the law, e. g. ‘*doing God’s will,” 
“keeping the commandments,” “ remembering the 
Lord” (Exod. iii, 15), et al. Nevertheless, we do find (as 
one species of phrases among many to express this re- 
lation) terms denoting ‘‘trusting,” “hoping,” ‘‘ waiting 
on the Lord” (MDa, HOM, MP, aie, teroSévar, 
uropévery, etc.). But in some of the most important 
passages of the Old-Test. history the word ‘ faith” 
occurs; e. g. with regard to Abraham (Gen. xv, 6), 
“he believed in the Lord, and he counted it to him 
for righteousness ;” of the people of Israel (Exod. 
iv, 31; compare 1, 5, 8; xiv, 31); with regard to the 
possession of Canaan (Deut. ix, 23; comp. i, 82; Psa. 
Ixxviii, 22, 32; evi, 24); with regard to the covenant 
of the law (Exod. xix, 9). In view of these pregnant 
passages, we may say that the foundation laid for the 
N. T. in the Old is laid in “ faith” (comp. 2 Chron. xx, 
20; Isa. lili, 1; vii, 9; xxviii, 16; Jonah iii, 5). But 
unbelief is far oftener spoken of in the O. T. than faith 
(comp. Psa, xxvii, 13; 2 Kings xvii, 14; Psa. lxxviii, 
22, 32; evi, 24; Numb. xx,12; Deut. ix, 23; Isa. vii, 
9; liii, 1; Numb. xiv, 11; Psa. evi, 12; cxix, 66). The 
verb used in all these passages is 77727, Hiph. of 
2%, to fasten, build to make firm. From the last of 
these significations follows that of to support, to rely 
upon, to trust (Job xxxix, 11, 12; iv, 18; xv, 15); 
holding a thing for certain and reliable (1 Kings x, 7; 
2 Chron. ix, 6; Lam. iv, 12; Jer. xl, 14; Deut. xxviii, 
66; Job xxiv, 22), Used with relation to God, it de- 
notes a cleaving to him, resting upon his strength, 
sure confidence in God, which gives fixedness and sta- 
bility (2 Chron. xx, 20; Isa. vii, 9). 

But there is apparently no corresponding noun to 
the verb 7728. For 35728 corresponds to the par- 


tic. in Kal and Niphal, 74728, 77282, and denotes stead- 
Sastness, stability (as an objective quality ;.e. g. Isa. 
xxxili, 6). In other passages it denotes the personal 
quality of fidelity, faithfulness (but not of holding fast 
by faith), e. g.1 Chron. ix, 22; 2 Chron, xxxi, 18 (sense 
wrong in English version); 2 Kings xxii, 7; Jer. vii, 
28. In these passages, where the word refers to man, 
the Sept. translates it wiortc ; but where it refers to 
God it makes it ad\7jOea, e. g. Psa. xxxiii, 4. _ Here 
it may be remarked that the reference to this M217ON 
(faithfulness of God) by Paul (Rom. iii, 2 sq.) helps 
us.to fix his idea of faith as definitively trust. As a 
designation of the religious relation of man to God, 
MIVA, wiortg is only seldom used in the O. T. (see 1 
Sam. xxvi, 23; Jer. v, 3). In these passages it de- 
notes not simply candor, honesty, but rather faithful- 
ness, i. e. faithfulness to the covenant (comp. Jer. v, 3 
with 1, 5, and Matt. xxiii, 23). But, after all, we have 
not yet found our idea of faith. But Habakkuk ii, 4 


‘affords a passage in which is decidedly to be found the | 


Pauline idea: MIT IMDWAND PIS) (ept. 6 ce o1- 
avo tk xictewe pov Choera. Apparently this pas- 
sage was not understood by the Sept., which changed 
the suffix of the third person to that of the first, and 
referred it to the faithfulness and the reliability of 
God. But 331728 stands here with regard to the re- 
lation in which the just man, compared with the 
haughty Chaldean, holds himself to the divine prom- 
ises; and it refers, therefore, not to the relation it- 
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self, but to the quality of the relation, as the Talmudic 
427217, N22 denotes the conjiding faith (com- 
pare Levy, Chald. Worterbuch). Paul, in citing Hab. 
ii, 4, changes the order of the words from that in the 
Sept. to 0 dé dikatoc te miorewe Choera (Rom. Lelae 
comp. Delitzsch, Habak, p. 50-53; Keil, Kleine E -roph. 
inloc.). So, then, we find laid in the O. T. the ground 
for the N.-T. doctrine of faith as complete confidence, 
trust; and this, too, combined with a conviction 
amounting to a recognition of the invisible (compare 
Heb. xi, 1). 

Conviction combined with trust, as opposed to 
doubt, so far as the intellect is concerned, and as op- 
posed to fear, so far as the heart is concerned—these 
appear, so far, to be the essential elements of faith 
(comp. Matt. xxi, 21; Jas. i, 6; Heb. x, 89; Mark iv, 
40; Heb. vi, 12; Rey. xiii, 10). 

2. We find ziartc seemingly used, especially in the 
Synoptical Gospels, with regard to the relation of in- 
dividuals to the Lord, to designate special acts of con- 
fidence (Matt. viii, 10; ix, 2,22; Luke, vii, 9, 50; viii, 
48; xvii, 19, xviii, 42; Mark v, 34; x, 52; comp. Matt. 
xv, 28). But the Synoptists also use the word to de- 
note (not simply special and single exertions of belief, 
but also) full trust in Christ, and in the divine reyela- 
tion in him (Luke xviii, 8; comp. Matt. viii, 10; Luke 
vili, 25; Mark iv, 40; Luke xxii, 32; xvii, 5; Matt. 
xvii, 20; xxi, 21). Compared with this (and Paul 
points out the contrast emphatically), the O.-T. revela- 
tion was an education for faith (Gal. iii, 23-26: “ But 
before faith came, we were kept under the law, shut 
up unto the faith which should afterwards be revealed. 
Wherefore the law was our schoolmaster to bring us 
unto Christ, that we might be justified by faith. But 
after that faith is come, we are no longer under a 
schoolmaster. For ye are all the children of God by 
faith in Christ Jesus ;’’ comp. Rom, xi, 32; Acts xvii, 
31). But it is to be fully understood also that the 
epistle to the Hebrews makes faith the means of hold- 
ing to the God of revelation, in the sphere of the entire 
economy of redemption—in the O. T, as well as the N. 
T. (Heb. xi). In the Acts faith seems to be used as 
more particularly characteristic of the sphere of the 
N.-T. revelation (Acts vi, 7; compare Rom. i, 5; xvi, 
26; Acts xiii, 8; xvii, 31; Gal.i, 23). In Paul’s epis- 
tles, while the O.-T. faith is clearly recognised (e. g. 
with reference to Abraham, and the citation of Hab. 
ii, 4), nevertheless, the prevailing O.-T. unbelief is es- 
pecially emphasized (e. g. Rom. xi, 32); and the con- 
trast between law and gospel (Gal. iii, 12 sq.) brings 
out clearly the chief element of N.-T. faith as uncon- 
ditional trust. 

The promise, as the correlate of the Gospel, is the 
N.-T. element of the O.-T. economy, and demands 
faith (Gal. iii, 22; compare iv, 21 sq.), but the absence 
of a oréppa «) exnyyeArae (seed to whom the promise 
was made, Gal. iii, 19) made necessary the interposi- 
tion of the law; not a vopog miorewc Claw of faith), 
but goywy (of works), which, by manifesting sin, was 
an educator into faith (Rom. iii, 19; Gal. iii, 22, 23). 
This throws light upon the contrast of zioric and | 
foya—xapie and dpetAnpa—or riortg and vépj0¢ (Gal, 
iii, 23; also Rom. iii, 27, 28; comp. iv, 2,5; ix, 32; Gal. 
ii, 16; iii, 2, 5; comp. iii, 12; Eph. ii, 8; and in con- 
trast to vdjsoc, Rom. iv, 13, 14, 16; ix, 30; Gal. iii, 11, 
12, 23-25). This contrast, it will be observed, is only in- 
troduced by Paul in passages in which he is expressly 
pointing out the difference between the O.-T. economy 
of salvation and that of the N. T. 

3. The following classification of the passages in 
which the word zriarte occurs will be found useful: (1.) 
It is used with reference to an object, Heb. vi, 1; 1 Thess. 
i, 8; Mark xi, 22; 2 Thess, ii, 13; Colos. ii, 12; Phil. 
i, 27; Acts xxiv, 24; xxvi, 18; Colo’. ii, 5; Acts xx, 
21; comp. Philem. 5; 1 Tim. iii, 13; Gal. iii, 26; Ephes, 
i, 15; 2 Tim, ili, 15; Rom. iii, 25; with the obj.-genit., 
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Rom, iii, 22; Gal. ii, 16; iii, 22; Ephes. iii, 12; Phil. 
iii, 9; Gal. ii, 20; Acts iii, 16; Jas. ii,1; Rev. ii, 13; 
xiv, 12; with Tit. i, 1, compare Rev. xvii, 14. (@.) 

Without nearer definition, simply as faith, which ad- 
heres with full conviction and confidence to the N.-T. 
revelation of salvation, and makes this its foundation 
(support). Here is especially of importance the ex- 
pression (Acts iii, 16), the faith which is by him, an ex- 
pression which is used to point out the salvation aris- 
ing from the mediation of Christ, through the looking 
unto Jesus, the author of faith (Heb. xii, 2). Under 
this class, besides the passages of the Synoptical Gos- 
pels already referred to, we mention Acts xiv, 225 
xvi, 5; Colos. i, 23; 1 Pet. v, 9; Rom. xiv, 1; iv, ile) 
20; 1 Cor, xvi, 13; Rom, xi, 20; 2 Cor. i, 24; xiii, 5; 
1 Tim. ii, 15; 2 Tim. iv, 7; 2 Cor. viii, 7; x, 15; 2 
Thess. i, 3; Colos. ii, 7; 1 Tim.i,19; Jas. ii, 1, 14, 18; 
Tit. i, 18; ii, 2; 2 Cor. v, 7; Rom.i,17; Gal. ii, 11; 
Heb. x, 38 (comp. Gal. ii, 20); Acts xiii, 8; 2 Tim. ii, 
18; 1 Tim. i, 19; iv, 1; v, 8,12; vi, 10, 21; 2 Tim. 1, 
8. Then the Pauline expressions é« wiorewe eivat, of 
ix mw. (they which are of faith; Gal. iii, 7, 9, 12, 22; 
Rom. iv, 16; iii, 26; comp. Heb. x, 39), topérv wicrewe 
(we are of them that believe), are used of faith proper 
(compare Rom. xiv, 22, 23), The phrases i« wiarewe 
Oiwaody, OukacovoSat, make faith the necessary con- 
dition of justification (Rom. iii, 30; comp. Gal. iii, 14; 
Rom. vy, 1; Gal. ii, 16; iii, 8; Rom. iv, 13; é« riorewe, 
ix, 30; x, 6; Phil. ii, 9; comp. Rom, 1, 17; iv, 5, 9). 
The word zioric is found joined to ayamn, Ephes. vi, 
on. Chess. 11, 6s vio. Lima) 14er iv) teen va Lt 
2 Tim. i, 5,13; ii, 22; Gal. v,6; 1 Cor. xiii, 13; Rev. 
ii, 19; with #Azic, dzopovy, 1 Cor. xiii, 13; 2 Thess. 
i, 4; Rev. xiii, 10. The word is also found Acts vi, 
§, 8; xi, 24; xiv, 27; xv, 9; Rom. i, 8, 12; i, 31; iv, 
Vy 218 Ky) Oy 03) Sy Os) Le Word, Os cvs de A fae 
Cor. i, 24; iv, 13; Gal. v, 5, 22; vi, 10; Ephes. iii, 17; 
iv, 5,13; vi, 16; Phil. i,'25; ii, 17; Col.i,4; 1 Thess. 
Tos .ll, 25.0, 7, 103 2 Chess. ui, 204 Lim, 1, 2, 4s 
G9, tb Ooerne OF hake Mb iasTeAoR are TS Tere oe 
4; iii,15; Philem. 6; Heb. x, 22; xiii, 7; Jas. i, 3,6; 
it, 5, 14, 17, 18, 20, 22, 24, 26; v, 15; 1 Pet. i, 5, 7,9, 
21; 2 Pet.i,1,5; Jude 3, 20. 

That even in James, confidence, trust (and not mere 
recognition), is the essential element of faith, is mani- 
fest from the passage (v, 15), 1) evy2) THE wioTswe GW- 
cet Toy Kauvorvra (the prayer of faith shall save the 
sick). The works of faith are, according to James, 
such as show forth faith, and without which faith sinks 
into a mere recognition (Jas. ii, 19), as dead faith (ve- 
Kod). 

“Tt must be noted that the word qloTtg occurs in 
John’s epistles only in one place, 1 John y, 4, and in 
his Apocalypse in four places (ii, 13, 19; xiii, 10; xiv, 
12). 

There remain a few passages in which ziortc appar- 
ently does not denote ‘‘ trust” in salvation by Christ, 
as Rom. xii, 3 (comp. Alford, ir Joc., and also Acts 
xvii, 31). 1 Cor. xiii, 2 is easily explained by com- 
parison with Matt. xxi, 21; Luke xvii, 5, 6, and here 
will be best joined 1 Cor. xii, 9. In the signification 
Saithfulness, riorwc, like the O. T. M728, is spoken of 
God, Rom. iii, 3; of men, Matt. xxiii, 23; Tit. ii, 10. 
With the former passage compare Isa. v, 1 sq. 

Tlicrevw. General meaning: a. to trust, to depend 
upon, TUN e.g. Tate orovdaic Sey Seaparotc, Polyb. 
v, 62, 6 ; Sophocl. Philoct. 1360 ; Demosth. Phil. ii, 67, 
9. With the dative of the person and the ace. of the 
thing, 7. Twi re= to intrust (confide) something to 
a person, Luke xvi, 11; John ii, 24; in the passive, 
morevopat Tt, I am trusted with a thing; without 
obj.: [am trusted, Rom. iii, 2; 1 Cor. ix, 17; Gal. ii, 
7; 1 Thess. ii, 4; 2 Thess. i,10; 1 Tim.i,11; Tit. i, 3. 
b. Very frequently wiorevery ruvi denotes to trust a 
person, to give credence to, to accept statements (to be 
convinced of their truth); Soph. £7. 886, 7 Aéyw. In 
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a broader sense, muorebey ruvi T1, to belizve a person; e. 
g. Eur. Hec. 710, Néyoug tpotor wisTevooyv Trade 5 Xen. 
Apol.15. Then morevev ri, to believe a thing, to rec- 
ognise it (as true); e. g. Plat. Gorg. 524, A, & éyw axn- 
Kowe mioTEbw anSh eivar; Aristot. Analyt. pr. 2, 23; 
also musrebew zepi, ié0 Twoc, Plut. Lyc. 19, where 
morevev stands alone, to be inclined to believe, recognise 
a thing; while e. g. in John ix, 18, the specific aim is 
added: ‘‘But the Jews did not believe concerning him 
that he had been blind, and received his sight.” 

In the N. T. (in which morevery has regard to our 
conduct towards God and his revelation) all these con- 
structions are found, as well as the combinations (un- 
usual in the profane Greek) of 7. etc, émi Twa, éwt TI, 
and also miorevery standing alone. The question is 
whether the original signification is confidence, or ac- 
cepting as true. 

(1.) We find wisrevevy in the signification to believe, 
to take for true, and hence to be convinced, to recognise 
(accept) ; (a) with the acc, following, John xi, 26, marev- 
ic TouTO ; comp. 25, 26; 1 John iv,16; Acts xiii, 41; 1 
Cor. xi, 18; 1 Tim. iii, 16 (comp. Matt. xxiv, 23, 26; 
Luke xxii, 67); John x, 25; (0) with the infinitive af- 
ter it, Acts xv, 11 (miorevopev owSijvat); (¢) with ore 
after it, Matt. ix, 28; Mark xi, 23, 24; Acts ix, 26; 
Jas. ii, 19, ob miorevere OTe Eic O Sede écTiy ; Compare 
Acts xxvii, 25; John iv, 21, wiorevé pot, Ore Epyerar 
doa. This construction of wis7every Ore is especially 
frequent in the writings of John, in St. Paul’s mean- 
ing of it. Itis also used by Paul in Rom. vi, 8; 1 
Thess. iv, 14; but in Rom. x, 9, tay mioretoye ev TH 
kapdia cov Ort 6 Sede abrov yetpev tk vEKOGY, CwSHoy, 
the sense of trust predominates over that of taking for 
true. Compare also Heb. xi, 6, with xi, 1; iv, 3. 

In John this construction with 07: is found in chap. 
iv, 21; viii, 24; x, 38; xi, 27 (compare vi, 69); xi, 42 
(compare xvii,3); xiii, 19; xiv, 10,11; xvi, 27; (and 
have believed that I came out from God), xvi, 30; xvii, 
8,21; xx, 31; 1 John v,1,5 (comp. with v, 10). In 
these passages the sense of wiarevw is that of assent, 
belief, recognition, conviction of truth. This meaning is 
also predominant in the following passage: John iii, 
12 (If I have told you earthly things, and ye believe 
not, how shall ye believe if I tell you of heavenly 
things) (comp. iii, 11). Note also the connection with 
ywworery (to know), vi, 69 ; x, 37,38 ; xvii, 8; and note 
also the relation of Christ’s works and of sight to faith, 
John iv, 48 (Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will 
not believe) ; x, 37,38; xiv, 11; vi,36; xx, 8,29 (com- 
pare xx, 25); 1, 51; iv, 39-42. 

Let us look now at the constructions miorevery Tui, 
elc rva. It is clear that misrevey Twi of itself can- 
not signify to accept a person, but only to believe what 
he says, to trust his word; e. g. John ii, 22 (they be- 
lieved the Scripture and the word which Jesus had said) ; 
v, 47; xii, 38 (comp. Luke i, 20; Acts xxiv, 14; xxvi, 
27; 1 John iv, 1). In this sense also we understand 
John v, 46 (for had ye believed Moses, ye would have be- 
heved me); viii,31,45,46; x, 87 (comp. with x, 36); xiv, 
11. Nevertheless, as it is the witness of Jesus himself 
that is in question, the acceptance of his words implies 
the acceptance of his person (John v, 46; comp. with 
vy, 37-39). Connect with these the unique passage 1 
John iii, 23: arn éoriv x) svro\n) adbrod tvarrisrEevow- 
uey TY OVOMaTL TOD Viow avTod, ‘this is the command- 
ment, that ewe should believe on the name of his son Jesus 
Christ” (elsewhere ei¢ 76 6v., John i, 12; ii, 23; iii, 18; 
1 John v, 13); comp. also John vi, 29; xvi,9; 1 John 
v, 10 (He that believeth on [tic] the Son of God hath 
the witness in himself; he that believeth not God [re 
0] hath made him a liar, because he believeth not 
[ic] the record that God gave of his Son). Here zs- 
reve TY Seq, to belteve God, is to receive his testimo- 
ny, 7. &l¢ TY wavTupiay, and consequently to receive 
Him for whom the testimony is borne. Farther comp. 
John v, 38 with 37, 24, 47, and 44. These passages 
show that John’s idea of faith includes (4) accepting 
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Christ concerning himself, and therefore (8) accepting 
Christ himself. The construction miorevery etc is found 
in John ii, 11; iii, 16, 18, 86; iv, 39; vi, 29, 40 (47); 
vii, 5, 31, 38, 39, 48; viii, 30; ix, 35, 36; x, 42; xi, 
25, 26, 45, 48; xii, 11, 37, 42, 44, 46; xiv, i,.12; xvi, 
9; xvii, 20; 1 John v, 13. The only passage in the 
writings of John in which another preposition occurs 
is John iii, 15, where Lachmann reads éz’ a’réy, Tis- 
chendorf év airq, instead of eg abrov. 

2.) But the sense of admitting, accepting as true, 
thus far developed, is by no means the whole of John’s 
idea of faith in Christ. It includes not only this, but 
also adherence to Christ; cleaving to him. See, for in- 
stance, the whole passage, John ix, 35-38, and comp. 
xi, 48; x, 26, 27; vi, 69; i, 12. Both these are eyi- 
dently contained also in the morevery rivi, John vi, 30; 
comp. with vi, 29: ri ody moueic od onpetoy, iva iow- 
pev kai morevowpéey coc (What sign showest thou, 
that we may see and believe in thee?); 29: twa mto- 
revanre sic dv axéoreev 6 Sede (that ye believe on 
him whom He hath sent). Compare especially also 
Matt. xxvii, 42; Mark xv, 32. 

It is plain, now, that John’s idea of faith includes 
the element of cleaving to Christ as well as of accepting 
him; and this cleaving to him includes the idea of 
full trust in Christ as Saviour, as illustrated in the 
important passage, Jobn iii, 15: iva mae 0 moTEvwy 
iv avr (that whosoever believeth in him, not etc ai- 
rov. ‘Tischendorf év, Lachmann iz’ airov). ‘‘ Here 
is involved the anguish, in the believer, of the bite of 
the fiery serpent, and the earnest looking on him in 
whom sin is crucified with the inner eye of faith” (Al- 
ford, in loc.), In this full sense of the word John uses 
miorebw by itself (¢o believe) in i, 7, 51; iv, 41, 42, 48, 
53; vi, 36, 64; ix, 88; x, 25, 26; xi, 15, 40; xii, 39, 
47; xiv, 29; xvi, 31; xix, 35; xx, 31 (comp. iil, 12; 
vi, 69; xx, 8, 25, 29). And this faith is the condition 
of the gifts of life, light, and salvation ; John x, 26, 27; 
iii, 12, 16,18, 86; vi, 35, 40,47; vii, 88; xi, 25,26; xx, 
81 (comp. v, 38); viii, 24; i, 12; xii, 86, 46 (comp. 
viii, 12 and xi, 40). 

(3.) Paul’s use of miorevey also includes the idea 
of intellectual conviction, recognition; see the passages 
above cited under zria7ic, and comp. also Rom. iv, 20 
(strong in faith); i, 5; xvi, 26, and the relation of 
musrevey to Knovocey (Rom, x, 14, 16; 1 Cor. xv, 
2,11; Ephes. i, 13). But the sense of trust in Christ 


as Saviour is always predominant in Paul. The con- | 


struction morevery Ti, to trust, rely upon, is found 
2 Tim. i, 12 (1 know in whom I have believed, and am 
persuaded); Tit. iii, 8; Rom. iv, 3; Gal. iii, 6; Rom. 
iv,6; compare iv, 18. Instead of the dative we find 
mioreven emi twa, Rom. iv, 5: émi roy duadtyra 
roy dae3n (on him that justifieth the ungodly), iv, 
24, The moreve cic denotes always faith in Christ 
(Rom. x, 14; Gal. ii, 16; Phil. i, 29); likewise ézi 
with the dative, 1 Tim.i, 16; Rom. ix, 33, And zuio- 
reve is used standing alone to designate the fullest 
trust of faith, Rom. i, 16; iii, 22; iv, 11,18; x, 4, 10; 
xiii, 11; xv, 13; 1 Cor. i, 21; ili, 5; xiv, 22; 2 Cor. 


"iv, 13; Gal. iii, 22; Ephes. i, 13,19; 1 Thess. i, 7; ii, 


10, 13; 2 Thess. i, 10. 

In James ii, 19, to believe denotes intellectual assent, 
but in ver. 23 it denotes trust (see under ziortc). In 
Peter the two elements of assent and trust are con- 
joined (comp. 1 Pet. i, 8, with ii, 6, 7; 11, PAD: 

In the Acts and Synoptical Gospels, the import of 
the word (whether assent or trust, or both conjoined) 
must be decided by the context. 

The result of our examination is, that “ faith’’ in the 
N. T. includes three elements, each and all necessary 
to the full meaning of the word, while one or another 
of them may become prominent according to the con- 
nection, viz. (1) full intellectual acceptance of the rev- 
elation of salvation; (2) adherence to the truth and to 
the person of Christ thus accepted; (3) absolute and 
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the testimony of God, (2) accepting the testimony of | 
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exclusive trust in the redeeming work of Christ for 
salvation. In no one of the writers of the New Testa- 
ment is any one of these three elements wanting. 

CL.) Larly History of the Doctrine of Faith.—1. In 
the early Church, the Pauline doctrine of faith as a 
condition of justification was universally maintained. 
But the Eastern thinkers did not give much attention 
to faith in a doctrinal way, and its true meaning was 
not prominently developed, nor was the distinction be- 
tween faith and works (as conditions) sharply drawn. 
During the Apologetic period (from A.D. 100 to A.D. 
250), while attention was “ principally directed to the- 
oretical knowledge, faith was for the most part consid- 
ered as historico-dogmatic faith in its relation to yyw- 
o.c. This gave rise to the opinion that knowledge in 
divine things justifies, while ignorance condemns. Mi- 
nucius Felix (+ 208), 35: Imperitia Det sufficit ad pe- 
nam, notitia prodest ad veniam. ‘Theophilus of Antioch 
(f 181) also knows of a fides historica alone, upon 
which he makes salvation to depend, i, 14: “AwéCeéw 
ovyv AaBwv THY ywopévwr Kai ToavaTEdwrNnpEvwY, 
ovK aTIGTO, AANA ToTEDW TESapYGy Sep, Eb Bov- 
Nei Kal od UroraynM, miorebwy avr, ju) VY aTL0- 
Shoac, TeoSije avuopevoc rdre ty aiwviow Tywotace. 
But, though it was reserved for men of later times to 
investigate more profoundly the idea of justifying faith 
in the Pauline sense, yet correct views on this subject 
were not entirely wanting during this period.” Cle- 
ment of Rome (+ 100) says in a Pauline spirit, ‘ Call- 
ed by the will of God in Christ, we can be justified, not 
by ourselves, not by our own wisdom and piety, but 
only by faith, by which God has justified all in all 
ages. But shall we on this account cease from doing 
good, and give up charity? No, we shall labor with 
unwearied zeal as God, who has called us, always 
works, and rejoices in his works” (1 Xp. ad Cor. ¢. 32, 
33). Irenzus (+ 202) contrasts the new joyful obedi- 
ence which ensues on the forgiveness of sins with 
the legal stand-point. ‘The law which was given to 
bondmen formed men’s souls by outward corporeal 
work, for it coerced men by a curse to obey the com- 
mandments, in order that they might learn to obey 
God. But the Word, the Logos who frees the soul, and 
through it the body, teaches a voluntary surrender. 
Hence the fetters of the law must be taken off, and 
man accustom himself to the free obedience of love. 
The obedience of freedom must be of a higher kind; 
we are not allowed to go back to our earlier stand- 
point; for he has not set us free in order that we may 
leave him; this no one can do who has sincerely con- 
fessed him. No one can obtain the blessings of salva- 
tion out of communion with the Lord; and the more 
we obtain from him, so much the more must we love 
him ; and the more we love him, so much greater glo- 
ry shall we receive from him” (irenzus, Her. bk. iv, 
chap. xiii, 1, 23; Neander, History of Dogmas, Ryland, 
p- 216). Tertullian (220) adv. Mare. v, 3: Ew fidet t- 
bertate justificatur homo, non ex legis servitute, quia jus- 
tus ex fide vivit. According to Clement of Alexandria 
(t+ 218), faith is not only the key to the knowledge of 
God (Coh. p. 9), but by it we are also made the chil- 
dren of God (ib. p. 23). Clement accurately distin- 
guishes between theoretical and practical unbelief, and 
understands by the latter the want of susceptibility of 
divine impressions, a carnal mind which would have 
everything in a tangible shape (Strom. ii, 4, p. 436). 
Origen (A.D. 250) in Num. Hom, xxvi (Opp. iii, p. 
369): Impossibile est salvari sine fide ; Comm. in Ep. ad 
Rom. (Opp. iv, p. 517): Etiamsi opera quis habeat cx 
lege, tamen, quia non sunt edificata supra Sundamentum 
jidei, quamvis videantur esse bona, tamen operatorem 
suum justificare non possunt, quod cis deest fides, que est 
signaculwn eorum, qui justificantur a Deo (Hagenbach, 
History of Doctrines, § 70; comp. also § 34). Apolli- 
naris (+ 885) on John vi, 27, says: “The eternally en- 
during food, by which we are sealed by the F ather and 
assimilated to Christ, is the faith which makes alive ;”’ 
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and on ver. 28, ‘¢Faith both justifies and sanctifies 
without human works, seeing that it contains within 
itself the noblest energy, and is not slothful or inac- 
tive” (Dorner, Person of Christ, Edinb. transl., div. i, 
vol. ii, p. 889). Hilary (+ 368): “‘ By faith we become, 
not merely in a moral way, but essentially, one with 
Him” (ébid. p. 418). 

2. The Latins, more earnest on the practical than on 
the theoretical side, seem to have had deeper notions 
of faith (see Tertullian, cited above). But the minds 
of theologians were turned almost wholly to the doc- 

‘trines of sin, grace, and free will (Pelagian controver- 
sy), and not to the appropriation of redemption by 
faith. The relations of faith to knowledge were set 
forth clearly and strongly, however, in the maxim 
Fides precedit intellectum, first announced by Origen, 
and adopted by Augustine (Epist. cxx, 3; ed. Migne, 
ii, 453, cited by Shedd, History of Doctrines, i, 162). 
Compare also Augustine, De Utilitate Credendt, c. x- 
xiii, where he shows the natural analogies for faith ; 
e. g. that friendship among men, filial piety, etc., are 
grounded on faith. He makes a distinction between 
fides que and fides qua creditur (De Trin. xiii, 2) ; 
and uses the phrase jides Catholica in the objective 
sense, to denote the body of doctrine ‘‘ necessary to a 
Christian’? (De temp. serm. 53; and adv. Jud. c. xix). 
Augustine, says Melancthon, did not set forth fully 
Paul's doctrine, though he came nearer to it than the 
Scholastics (Letter to Brentius, opp. ed. Bretschneider, 
ii, 502). 

8. In the scholastic period the idea of the kingdom 
of God degenerated into that of an ecclesiastical theoc- 
racy, and the outward side of the religious life (pen- 
ance and good works) was prominent. Nevertheless, 
the great doctrinal truths of Christianity were care- 
fully studied, and the aim of the greatest thinkers 
(e. g. Anselm) was to show that faith can be verified 
to the intellect as truth, while, at the same time, it is 
the necessary condition of science, as well as of salva- 
tion. “First of all,” he says, ‘‘ faith must purify the 
heart: we must humble ourselves, and become as lit- 
tle children. He who believes not cannot experience ; 
he who has not experienced cannot understand. Noth- 
ing can be done till the soul rises on the wings of faith 
to God’ (De Fide Trinitat. ¢. ii). The great Greek 
theologian, John of Damascus (8th century), who may 
be considered as beginning the period of scholastic 
theology, defined faith as consisting of two things: 1. 
belief in the truth of revealed doctrines, the wioric 2& 
acoie¢ (the faith which cometh by hearing, Rom. x,17) ; 
2. firm confidence in the promises of God, the faith 
which is ‘the substance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen’’ (Heb. xi, 1). The first of 
these, he says, is the work of our own minds; the sec- 
ond is the gift of the Spirit (De Fide Orthod. iv, 10). 
‘‘Anselm comprises the whole doctrine of faith and 
morals in the question, how man appropriates redemp- 
tion to himself. He says, ‘The mere idea does not 
make faith, although this cannot exist without an ob- 
ject; in order to true faith the right tendency of the 
will must be added, which grace imparts’ (De Gratia 
et Libero Arbitrio, c. vi). He distinguishes (Monolo- 
gium, p. 72; compare p. 75) between credere Deum, 
Christum, and credere 1N Deum, IN Christum; the for- 
mer denotes a mere outward faith which only retains 
the form; the latter denotes the true, living faith, 
which lays hold of communion with God (credendo 
tendere in divinam essentiam): the former is value- 
less and dead; the latter contains the power of love, 
and testifies its power and its life by love. The faith 
which is connected with love cannot be inoperative ; 
it proves its vitality by so operating. Hugo of St. 
Victor develops the general idea of faith in connection 
with the religious nature of man. Faith marks the 
manner in which invisible blessings dwell within our 
souls (quodam modo in nobis subsistunt), the real vital 
communion with God, his true existence in the human 
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soul. For divine things cannot be apprehended by us 
through the senses, the understanding, or the imagi- 
nation, since they have nothing analogous to all these, 
but are exalted above all images. The only vehicle 
of their appropriation is faith. Two elements meet in 
it—the tendency of the disposition, and the matter of 
cognition. This latter is the object of faith, but its 
essence consists in the tendency of the disposition ; 
and although this is never altogether without the for- 
mer, yet it constitutes the value of faith. Bernard 
agrees with Hugo in his view of the nature of faith: 
‘even now,’ he says, ‘many who believe with confi- 
dence have only scanty knowledge; thus many in the 
O. T. retained firm faith in God, and received salva- 
tion by this faith, although they knew not when and 
how salvation would come to them.’ Abelard’s ex- 
pressions are also important (Sentent. c. iv). ‘ Faith,’ 
he says, ‘always refers to the invisible, never to the 
visible. But how is this? when Christ said to Thom- 
as, ‘‘ Because thou hast seen me, thou hast believed.” 
What Thomas saw before him was one thing, what he 
believed was another, He confessed the man whom he 
saw to be the Lord, in whom he believed. He saw the 
flesh, but he believed in the God veiled in the flesh’ ” 
(Neander, Church History, Torrey,iv,375). *‘ Not mere- 
ly Abelard, but also most of the other schoolmen, un- 
derstood by Justificatio per fidem not objective justi- 
fication, but a subjective character of the disposition, 
which proceeds from faith, the true inward sanctifica- 
tion in love which arises out of faith. Bernard, on the 
other hand, was led by his experience to a more objec- 
tive view: ‘No one is without sin (Sermo on Solo- 
mon's Song, 23, § 15); for all righteousness it is enough 
for me that he is gracious to me who has redeemed me. 
Christ is not merely righteous (/d. 22, § 8), but right- 
eousness itself.’ The scholastic doctrine on this point 
received a fixed form through Peter Lombard (Sen- 
tent. iii, dist. 28). He makes a threefold distinction 
in faith: Deum credere, Deo credere, and in Deum or 
Christum credere. The two first amount merely to 
holding a thing to be true, but the last is the faith by 
which we enter into communion with God. With 
such a faith love is necessarily connected, and this 
faith alone is justifying. Love is the effect of this 
faith, and the ground of the whole Christian life. Ap- 
plying to faith the Aristotelian distinction between the 
form as the formative principle (eidoc, forma), and the 
inorganic material determined by it (@An, materies), 
Peter distinguishes faith as the qualitas mentis informis, 
the mere material of faith, and the jides formata, when 
the vivifying power of love is added to it, which forms 
and determines it. The fides formata is a true virtue, 
and this faith, working by love, alone justifies” (Ne- 
ander, History of Dogmas, Ryland, p. 522 sq.). 

The Scholastics generally recognised the distinction 
(hinted by Augustine) between objective and subjec- 
tive faith (fides gua ereditur and fides gue ereditur), 
and also distinguished between developed (explicita) 
and undeveloped (émplicita) faith (Aquinas, Summa, ii, 
qu. 1, art.7). But in all the scholastic period, the prey- 
alence of the sacerdotal theory of religion hindered, if 
it did not absolutely prevent, a just apprehension of the 
nature of faith, and naturally developed the theory of 
the merit of good works. Peter Lombard, indeed, says 
that good works are those only that spring from the 
love of God, which love itself is the fruit of faith (opus 
Jidet ; Sentent. lib. iii, dist. 23, D); but the ‘‘ views of 
Thomas Aquinas were not quite so scriptural; thus 
(Summ. pt. ii, 2, qu. 4, art. 7) he speaks of faith itself as 
a virtue, though he assigns to it the first and highest 
place among all virtues.’’ He defines faith to be “an 
act of the intellect assenting to divine truth in virtue 
of the operation of the Spirit of God upon the will” 


(Summa, ti, 2,1, 4), and reckons faith among the the-. 


ological virtues, which he distinguishes from the ethi- 
cal (Neander, W%ss. Abhandlung. ed. Jacobi, 1851, p.42), 
“Such notions, however, led more and more to the 
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revival of Pelagianism, till the forerunners of the Ref- 
ormation returned to the simpler truths of the Gospel” 
(Hagenbach, History of Doctrines, § 186), According 
to Aquinas, the faith by which we are cleared from sin 
is not the fides informis, which can coexist with sin; but 
is the fides formata per charitatem (faith informed by 
love). In justification there is a motus charitatis as 
well as a motus fide (Summa, pt. iii, qu.44,art.1). This 
statement contains the germ of the later Roman Cath- 
olic doctrine (see other passages in Mohler, Symbolism, 
N. Y. 1844, p. 205; comp. Beck, Dogmengeschichte, 1864, 
p. 36). Its doctrine (as that of the period generally) 
is that justification is ‘not an objective act, but some- 
thing subjective, making man internally righteous by 
the communication of the divine life in fellowship with 
Christ. For the attainment of Jjustificatio, moreover, 
faith can only be the first step; it was not sufficient 
for justification, but love must be added ; the gratia 
Justificans was first given in the Jides formata, making 
man internally righteous. Since this external idea 
of faith required that for effecting justification some- 
thing must be added from without, the additional aid 
of the Church here was demanded” (Neander, Doymas, 
p- 661). See Jusrrr1caTion. 

4. John Wessel (f 1489) was a precursor of the Ref- 
ormation in his views on faith, as well as on many 
other points. None of the theologians of the Scholas- 
tic age expressed the principle of faith so fully in the 
Pauline spirit as Wessel. He considers it ‘not a mere 
taking for granted of historical facts, but the devotion 
of the whole mind to fellowship with God through 
Christ ; it is the basis of the whole higher life; not 
merely in the relations of man to man, but also in the 
relations of man to.God” (Ullmann, Reformers before 
the Rv formation, Edinb. 1855, ii, 468). 

Practically, at the dawn of the Reformation (and 
for ages before), Christian people were taught by their 
pastors that the pardon of sin was to be secured, not 
by faith in the merits of Christ, but by penitential ob- 
servances and good works, followed by priestly abso- 
lution; and faith itself was generally held to be sim- 
ply the reception of the teaching of the Church. In 
practice, faith was transformed into credulity. 

(III.) The Protestant and Roman Catholic Doctrines 
of Faith compared.—The Protestant Doctrine.—The cen- 
tral point of the Reformation, in a doctrinal point of 
view, was justification by faith. Its development will 


be treated in our article JusTIFICATION ; we can here | 


only briefly give the distinction between the Protestant 
and Roman Catholic doctrines of faith: 1. that of the 
Reformers ; 2. that of the Roman Catholic Church. 

1. The Reformers.—The Reformers, in opposition to 
the Scholastic doctrine of justification as a subjective 
work (the making just), brought out prominently the 
objective idea of justification (as a work done for us by 
Christ). ‘On the other side, correspondingly, they re- 
garded faith as subjective, and as the principle of the 
transformation of the whole inner life’’ (Neander, Dog- 
mas, li, 662), The prominent position of faith in the 
theology of the Reformers was a fundamental part of 
the change that was taking place, at the time, in the 
general religious views of Christendom. ‘‘The mind 
was not satisfied with an objective and outward salya- 
tion, however valid and reliable it might be. It desired 
a consciousness of being saved; it craved an experience 
of salvation. The Protestant mind could not rest in 


the Church, neither could it pretend to rest in an atone- | 


ment that was unappropriated. The objective work of 
Christ on Calvary must become the subjective experi- 
ence and rejoicing of the soul itself. While, however, 
the principle and act of faith occupies such a promi- 
nent place in the soteriology of the Reformation, we 
should not fail to notice that it is never represented as 
a procuring cause of justification; it is only the instru- 
mental cause. Protestantism was exceedingly care- 
ful to distinguish justification from legal righteousness 
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the other, Tt could not, consequently, concede to any 
species of human agency, however excellent, a piacu- 
lar and atoning efficacy. Hence we find none of that 
supplementary or perfecting of the work of Christ by 
the work of the creature which is found in the papal 
soteriology. And this applies to the highest of acts, 
the act of faith itself. Faith itself, though the gift and 
the work of God, does not justify, speaking accurately, 
but merely accepts that which does justify’’ (Shedd, 
History of Doctrines, ii, 837-8). Luther was led to the 
true Pauline doctrine of faith by his profound conyic- . 
tion of the desperate condition of humanity, not sim- 
ply from its sense of finiteness (which could only haye 
led him to faith as a realization of the invisible and 
eternal), but also and chiefly from the crushing sense 
of personal guilt on account of sin. He regards faith 
not merely as a mere attribute, but, “so to speak, as a 
substantial and divine thing, so far as it cleayes to 
God, and God is in it. Faith is in the state of the unio 
mystica, union with God; and yet it is, at the same 
time, man’s true existence.’ It is no mere intellect- 
ual act, but a giving up of the whole man to trust in 
Christ; and conyersely, a penetration of the whole 
man by the life of Christ. “Faith makes new crea- 
tures of us. My holiness and righteousness do not 
spring from myself; they arise alone out of Christ, in 
whom I am rooted by faith” (Dorner, Person of Christ, 
1,58, 64). In the Preface to the Epistle to the Romans, 
Luther says: ‘‘ Faith alone justifies, and it alone fulfils 
the law; for faith, through the merits of Christ, obtains 
the Holy Spirit. And then, at length, from the faith 
thus efficaciously working and living in the heart, freely 
( fluunt) proceed those works which are truly good. ... 
But faith is an energy in the heart; at once so effica- 
cious, lively, breathing, and powerful as to be incapa- 
ble of remaining inactive, but bursts forth into opera- 
tion. Neither does he who has faith (moratur) demur 
about the question whether good works haye been com- 
manded or not; but even though there were no law, 
feeling the motions of this living impulse putting forth 
and exerting itself in his heart, he is spontaneously 
borne onward to work, and at no time does he cease to 
perform such actions as are truly pious and Christian. 
Faith, then, is a constant fiducia, a trust in the merey 
of God toward us; atrust living and efficaciously work- 
ing in the heart, by which we cast ourselves entirely 
on God, and commit ourselves to him; by which, cer- 
to freti, having an assured reliance, we feel no hesita- 
tion about enduring death a thousand times.”’ ‘ Lu- 
ther laid the greatest stress at all times on the assur- 
ance of salvation, and of the divine truth of Christian- 
ity. The ground certainty, on which all other cer- 
tainty depends, is with him the justification of the sin- 
ner for Christ’s sake apprehended by faith; of which 
it is only the objective statement to say that to him 
the fundamental certainty is Christ as the Redeemer, 
through surrender to whom faith has full satisfaction, 
and knows that it stands in the truth” (Dorner, Ge- 
schichte d. Prot. Theol., Miinchen, 1867, p. 224). ‘To 
believe those things to be true which are preached of 
Christ is not sufficient to constitute thee a Christian; 
but thou must not doubt that thou art of the number 
of them unto whom all the benefits of Christ are given 
and exhibited, which he that believes must plainly 
confess, that he is holy, godly, righteous, the Son of 
God, and certain of salvation, and that by no merit of 
his own, but by the mere mercy of God poured forth 
upon him for Christ’s sake” (Luther, Serm. on Gal. i, 
47, in Fish, Masterpieces of Pulpit Elcquence, i, 462). 
Zwingle held that faith, in the sense of the appro- 
priation by man, through grace, of the redemptive work 
of Christ, is the only means or instrument of salva- 
tion. It was one of his grounds of objection to the 
Roman and Lutheran doctrines of the Eucharist that 
these doctrines detract from the glory of faith by rep- 
resenting it as insufficient for salvation (Dorner, Per- 


on the one hand, and f.om sanctification by grace on | son @f Christ, diy. ii, vol. ii, p. 116). Melancthon, in 
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a letter to Brentius, May, 1531, says: ‘Faith alone 
(sola) justifies, not because it is the root (radia), as you 
write, but because it lays hold of Christ, on whose ac- 
count we are accepted. It is not love, the fulfilling 
of the law, which justifies, but faith alone, not because 
it is a perfection in us, but only because it lays hold on 
Christ” (edit. Bretschneider, Hal. Sax. 1835, ii, 501). 
Calvin (Institutes, bk. iii, chap. xi) treats of faith at 
large, and distinguishes it from ‘a common assent to 
the evangelical history,” and refutes the nugatory 
distinction made by the schools between fides formata 
and fides informis. ‘“ The disputes of the schools con- 
cerning faith, by simply styling God the object of it, 
rather mislead miserable souls by a vain speculation 
than direct them to the proper mark. For, since God, 
‘dwelleth in the light which no man can approach 
unto,’ there is a necessity for the interposition of 
Christ as the medium of access to him.” ‘‘ This evil, 
then, as well as innumerable others, must be imputed 
to the schoolmen, who have, as it were, concealed 
Christ by drawing a veil over him; whereas, unless 
our views be immediately and steadily directed to 
him, we shall always be wandering through labyrinths 
without end. They not only, by‘their obscure defini- 
tions, diminish, and almost annihilate, all the impor- 
tance of faith, but have fabricated the notion of im- 
plicit faith, a term with which they have honored the 
grossest ignorance, and most perniciously deluded the 
miserable multitude.”’ ‘‘Is this faith—to understand 
nothing, but obediently to submit our understanding 
to the Church? Faith consists not in ignorance, but 
in knowledge; and that not only of God, but also of 
the divine will. . . . For faith consists of a knowledge 
of God and of Christ, not in reverence to the Church. 
. . . In short, no man is truly a believer unless he be 
firmly persuaded that God is a propitious and beneyo- 
lent Father to him, and promise himself everything 
from his goodness; unless he depend on the promises 
of divine benevolence to him, and feels an undoubted 
expectation of salvation. He is no believer, I say, 
who dees not rely on the security of his salvation, and 
confidently triumph over the devil and death” (Cal- 
vin, Institutes, bk. iii, ch. ii). 

The passages from the several Confessions will be 
given more fully in the art. JusTIFICATION; we cite 
here a few. Augsburg Confession.—‘‘ Men are justi- 
fied freely for Christ’s sake through faith when they 
believe that they are received into favor, and their 
sins are remitted for Christ’s sake; this faith doth 
God impute for righteousness upon him” (Art. iy). 
The nature of saving faith is set forth in Art. xx: ‘It 
is to be observed here that a mere historical belief, 
such as wicked men and devils have, is not here 
meant, who also believe in the history of the suffer- 
ings of Christ, and in his resurrection from the dead; 
but that genuine faith is here meant which causeth us 
to believe that we can obtain grace and forgiveness of 
sins through Christ, and which giveth us the confi- 


us in his word, but also a hearty trust, which the 
Holy Ghost works in me by the Gospel, that not only 
to others, but to me also, forgiveness of sins, everlast- 
ing righteousness, and salvation are freely given by 
God, merely of grace, only for the sake of Christ’s 
merit.’” Remonstrants’ Confession (xi, 1).—‘* Faith in 
Christ is a firm assent (asscnsus) of the mind to the 
word of God, joined with true trust (siducia) in Christ, 
so that we not only faithfully receive Christ’s doe- 
trine as true and divine, but rest wholly on Christ him- 
self for salvation.” Westminster Confession (10, 14).— 
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‘‘ Faith, thus receiving and resting on Christ and his 
righteousness, is the alone instrument of justification ; 
yet it... is no dead faith, but worketh by love. By 
this faith a Christian believeth to be true whatsoever 
is revealed in the word . . . but the principal acts of 
saving faith are accepting, receiving, and resting upon 
Christ alone for justification, sanctification, and eter- 
nal life, by virtue of the covenant of grace. This faith 
is different in degrees, weak or strong; may be often 
and many ways assailed and weakened, but gets the 
victory, growing up in many to the attainment of a 
full assurance through Christ.” In all the Confes- 
sions, both Lutheran and Reformed, faith is held to be 
a laying hold on Christ, by whom we are saved (and 
not by our own works, or by any work of sanctifica- 
tion done in us). 

2. Roman Catholic Doctrine. —The Augsburg Con- 
fession (Art. xx) speaks of the long desuetude of the 
doctrine of faith in the Church, and the substitution 
of childish and needless works (fasts, pilgrimages, 
etc.), as the great cause of its corruption, and furnish- 
ing the chief occasion for the reformation of doctrine. 
‘Our adversaries now,’’ they say (A.D. 1530), “do 
not preach concerning these unprofitable works as 
they were wont: moreover, they have now learned to 
make mention of faith, about which, in former times, 
entire silence was observed. They now teach that we 
are not justified before God by works alone, but join 
faith in Christ thereto, and say faith and works justify 
us before God; which doctrine imparts more consola- 
tion than mere confidence in good works.’”’ This was 
the chief theological dispute of the Reformation, and 
was also the main topic of theological discussion at 
the Council of Trent (1545-63). A few of the divines 
there (the archbishop of Sienna, the bishop of Cava, 
and others) held that faith alone justifies ; but this an- 
cient doctrine was too inconsistent with the sacerdotal 
system to find favor with the majority. ‘* Great pains 
were taken to discuss thoroughly the assertion that 
‘man is justified by faith,’ and to affix some determi- 
nate meaning to that expression; but the task was not 
easy. Some busied themselves in searching for the 
different senses in which the word ‘faith’ is used in 
Scripture, which they made to amount to fifteen, but 
knew not in which it is employed when applied to jus- 
tification. At length, after much disputing, it was 
agreed that faith is the belief of all things which God 
has revealed, or the Church has commanded to be be- 
lieved. It was distinguished into two sorts: the one 
said to exist even in sinners, and which was termed 
unformed, barren, and dead; the other peculiar to the 
just, and working by charity, and thence called form- 
ed, efficacious, and living faith. Still, as father Paul 
observes, ‘they touched not the principal point of the 
difficulty, which was to ascertain whether a man is 
justified before he works righteousness, or whether he 
is justified by his works of righteousness” (Cramp, 
Text-book of Popery, ch. vii). 

The decision of the Council is as follows (sess. vi, ¢. 
viii): ‘‘ When the apostle says that man is justified 
‘by faith,’ and ‘freely,’ these words are to be under- 
stood in that sense in which the Catholic Church hath 
always held and explained them, namely, that we are 
said to be justified ‘ by faith’ because faith is the be- 
ginning of human salvation, the foundation and root 
of all justification, without which it is impossible to 
please God, and come into the fellowship of his chil- 
dren; and that we are said to be justified ‘freely,’ be- 
cause nothing which precedes justification, whether 
faith or works, can deserve the grace thereof.” Here 
two things are to be noted: (1.) That the Roman idea 
of faith in general is that of the acceptance of the body 
of doctrine taught by the Church: ‘La foi néces- 
saire pour la justification est la foi Catholique d’aprés 
laquelle nous croyons ce que Dieu a réyélé A son 
église” (Drioux, note to his edit. of Aquinas’s Summa, 
vi, 600) ; thus substantially making the intellect alone 
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the seat of faith, as Bellarmine expressly puts it in his 
contrast between the Protestant and the Roman ideas 
of faith: ‘‘heeretici fidem Jiductam esse definiunt; Ca- 
tholici fidem in intellectu sedem habere yolunt” (De 
Justif. i, 4). How thoroughly external a thing this 
faith may become in practice is evinced by the fact 
that the recitation of a creed, in Romanist language, is 
called an “‘act of faith” (Bergier, Dict. de Théologie, iii, 
54). (2.) That, accordingly, the Council of Trent makes 
faith only the ‘‘ beginning of human salvation”? (saludis 
humane initium), and ‘the root of all justification” (ra- 
dix omnis justificationis). If faith is simply an intel- 
lectual act, it is fitly described as only the ‘ begin- 
ning” of justification, and not its instrument. So MGh- 
ler, in commenting on this passage, expressly says that 
“Roman Catholics consider faith as the reunion with 
God in Christ especially by means of the faculty of 
knowledge, illuminated and strengthened by grace” 
(Symbolism, N. Y. 1844, p. 204). -In the same vein is 
the definition given by the Catechism of Trent, viz. 
that the ‘‘faith necessary to salvation is that faith by 
which we yield our entire assent to whatever has been 
revealed by almighty God”’ (Baltimore edit. p.19). It 
is plain that the notion of faith, as Protestants hold it, 
and as they believe that Paul held it, is totally want- 
ing in the Roman doctrine. Naturally, too, with this 
conception of faith, the Romanists deny that faith alone 
justifies, affirming, in the way of the Scholastics (see 
above), that faith must be informed by charity, as the 
germ of new obedience, a gift bestowed first in bap- 
tism, and renewed by confession and absolution. So 
J. H. Newman (Difficulites of Anglicanism, cited by 
Hare, Contest with Rome, p. 113) declares that Roman 
“ Catholics hold that faith and love, faith and obedi- 
ence, faith and works, are simply separable, and ordi- 
narily separated in faet; that faith does not imply 
love, obedience, or works; that the firmest faith, so as 
to move mountains, may exist without loyve—that is, 
true faith, as truly faith in the strict sense of the word 
as the faith of a martyr or a doctor.” On this Hare 
remarks: ‘‘ This belief is not faith. To many persons, 
indeed, it may appear that this is little more than a 
dispute about words; that we use the word faith in one 
sense, and the Romanist in another, and that it is not 
worth while to argue about the matter. But when we 
call to mind how great are the power and the bless- 
ings promised to faith by the Gospel, it surely is a 
question of the highest moment whether that power 
and those blessings belong to a lifeless, inert, inani- 
mate notion, or to a living, energetic principle. This 
is the great controversy between Romanism and Pro- 
testantism. Their stay is the opus operatum, ours fides 
operans— faith, the gift of God, apprehending him 
through Christ, renewing the whole man, and becom- 
ing the living spring of his feelings, and thoughts, and 
actions’’ (Contest with Rome, note I). A letter of Bun- 
sen’s in 1840 illustrates the Roman idea of faith, as it 
had taken root in the mind of J. H. Newman before he 
went over to Rome. A pastor in Antwerp (named 
Spérlein) was troubled about episcopal ordination, and 
came to England for light. He was invited to break- 
fast at Newman’s, and found him and a number of his 
friends ready to hear him. ‘‘ He unburdened his heart 
to them, and they gave their decision—the verdict of a 
Newmanic jury on a case of conscience, viz. that ‘ Pas- 
tor Sporlein, us a Continental Christian, was subject to 
the authority of the bishop of Antwerp.’ He objected 
that by that bishop he would be excommunicated as a 
heretic. ‘Ofcourse; but you will conform to his decis- 
ion.’ ‘How can I do that,’ exclaimed Spérlein, ‘with- 
out abjuring my faith?’ ‘But your faith is heresy.’ 
‘How? Do you mean that I am to embrace the er- 
rors of Rome, and to abjure the faith of the Gospel ?’ 
‘There is no faith but that of the Church.’ ‘ But my 
faith is in Christ crucified.’ ‘You are mistaken; you 
are not sayed by Christ, but by the Church’ ” (Jfemoir 
of Bunsen, by his Widow, London, 1868, i, 614). 
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(IV.) Later Protestantism.—i, Whatever minor dif- 
ferences may have arisen in Protestant theology as to 
faith, all evangelical theologians agree in the follow- 


the supernatural, but also accepts and trusts absolutely 
on Jesus Christ, the Son of God, as Saviour; 2. that 
this saving power is the gift of God; 3. that it invari- 
ably brings forth good works; 4. that the faith which 
appropriates the merits of Christ must be a living 
faith; 5. that it is not the faith, nor the vitality of the 
faith, which justifies and saves man, but it is the ob- 
ject of the faith, i. e. the merits of Christ the Redeem- 
er, and therefore that it is an error to attach a saving 
quality to any merely subjective faith. The earlier 
Reformers and Confessions made asswrance an essen- 
tial part of saving faith, but this doctrine was not long 
held. See AssuRANCE; JUSTIFICATION, 

2. Divisions of Faiih.—Faith is divided by the theo- 
logians into jides historica and fides salvifica (historical 
faith and saving faith). The former is intellectual 
knowledge and belief of the Christian doctrine; the lat- 
ter a genuine appropriation of the merits of Christ unto 
salvation. True faith embraces both. The parts of 
faith, in theological language, are three: a. Notitia (act 
of the intellect), knowledge, instruction in the facts and 
doctrines of Christianity (Rom. x,14). 6. Assensus (act 
of the will), assent to the doctrine, or reception of it as 
true and credible. c. Fiducia (act of the heart), trust 
or confidence in the divine word. ‘‘ True and saying 
faith in Christ consists both of assent and trust; but 
this is not a blind and superstitious trust in the sacri- 
‘fice of Christ, like that of the heathens in their sacri- 
fices, nor the presumptuous trust of wicked and im- 
penitent men, who depend on Christ to save them in 
their sins, but such a trust as is exercised according 
to the authority and direction of the word of God; so 
that to know the Gospel in its leading principles, and 
to have a cordial of belief in it, is necessary to that 
more specific act of faith which is called reliance, or, 
in systematic language, fiducial assent” (Watson, /n- 
stitutes, li, 243). 

3. Faith in Christ ; justifying Faith — Faith as Con- 
dition of Salvation.—(a.) Though the entire revelation 
of God is set forth, in one sense, as the object of faith 
(Luke xxiv, 25, 26; Heb. xi), yet Christ, the incar- 
nate Son of God, the dying and risen Redeemer, is 
car’ éZoy7v, the object of faith (Gal. ii, 16; John xvii, 
21). In the evangelical churches, justifying faith is 
understood to be exercised specifically in Christ, as 
by his death making expiation and satisfaction for the 
sinner’s guilt, or (to put the same idea in another light) 
in God’s covenant with mankind in Christ, as offering 
them pardon for the sake of Christ’s death; and this 
faith is yet viewed merely as a condition of justifica- 
tion, (b.) ‘ What faith is it, then, through which we 
are saved? It may be answered, first, in general, it 
is a faith in Christ ; Christ, and God through Christ, 
are the proper objects of it. Herein, therefore, it is 
sufficiently, absolutely distinguished from the faith 
either of ancient or modern heathens. And from the 
faith of a devil it is fully distinguished by this—it is 
not barely a speculative, rational thing, a cold, lifeless 
assent, a train of ideas in the head, but also a disposi- 
tion of the heart. For thus saith the Scripture, ‘With 
the heart man believeth unto righteousness.’ And, 
‘Tf thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, 
and shalt believe with thy heart that God hath raised 
him from the dead, thou shalt be saved.’ It acknowl- 
edges his death as the only sufficient means of redeem- 
ing man from death eternal, and his resurrection as 
the restoration of us all to life and immortality ; imas- 
much as he ‘was delivered for our sins, and rose again 
for our justification.’ Christian faith is, then not only 
an assent to the whole Gospel of Christ, but also a full 
reliance on the blood of Christ; a trust in the merits 
of his life, death, and resurrection i a recumbency 
| upon him as our atonement and our life, as given for 


ing points: 1. That saving faith not only recognises — 
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us, and living in us. It is a sure confidence which a 
man hath in God that through the merits of Christ his 
sins are forgiven, and he reconciled to the favor of 
God; and in consequence thereof, a closing with him, 
and cleaving to him, as our ‘wisdom, righteousness, 
sanctification, and redemption,’ or, in one word, our 
salvation” (Wesley, Serm. on Justification). (c.) Faith 
is not meritoriously, but instrumentally, the condition 
of our pardon. ‘If Christ had not merited, God had 
not promised; if God had not promised, justification 
had never followed on this faith: so that the indisso- 
luble connection of faith and justification is from God’s 
institution, whereby he hath bound himself to give the 
benefit upon performance of the condition. Yet there 
is an aptitude in faith to be made a condition; for no 
Other act can receive Christ as a priest propitiating 
and pleading the propitiation, and the promise of God 
for his sake to give the benefit. As receiving Christ 
and his gracious promise in this manner, it acknowl- 
edgeth man’s guilt, and so man renounceth all right- 
eousness in himself, and honoreth God the Father, and 
Christ the Son as the only Redeemer. It glorifies 
God’s mercy and free grace in the highest degree. It 
acknowledgeth on earth, as it will be perpetually ac- 
knowledged in heaven, that the whole salvation of sin- 
ful man, from the beginning to the last degree there- 
of, whereof there shall be no end, is from God's freest 
love, Christ’s merit and intercession, his own gracious 
promise, and the power of his own Holy Spirit’’ (Law- 
son). Wesley, speaking of faith as the condition of our 
justification, says, ‘We mean this much, that it is the 
only thing without which no one is justified; the only 
thing that is immediately, indispensably, absolutely 
requisite in order to pardon. As, on the one hand, 


though a man should have everything else, without | 


faith, yet he cannot be justified; so, on the other, 
though he be supposed to want everything else, yet if 
he hath faith he cannot but be justified. For suppose 
a sinner of any kind or degree, in a full sense of his 
total ungodliness, of his total inability to think, speak, 
or do good—suppose, I say, this sinner, helpless and 
hopeless, casts himself wholly on the mercy of God in 
Christ (which, indeed, he cannot do but by the grace 
of God), who will affirm that any more is required be- 
fore that sinner can be justified ?” (Wesley, Sermon on 
Justification; Neander, Planting and Training, ii, 128 
( sq.). < ‘‘ Faith, as it is mere belief, may be produced 
by rattonal evidence. But when that is attained, the 
work of grace in the heart is nowhere said in Scrip- 
/ ture to be carried on by the natural operation of these 
credited truths. The contrary fact, that men often 
credit them and remain uninfluenced by them, is ob- 
/ vious. When a different state of mind ensues, it is 
' ascribed to the quickening influence of the Spirit, an 
influence which may be ordinarily resisted. By that 
influence men are ‘pricked in their heart;’ and the 
heart is prepared to feel the dread impression which is 
cenveyed by the manifestation of man’s perishing 
state, not merely in the doctrine of the word, but as it 
stands in the Spirit’s application to the heart and con- 
science. But, though this was previously credited, 
and is still credited ; and though its import and mean- 
ing are now more fully perceived as the perishing 
condition of the awakened man is more clearly discov- 
ered, the faith of affiance does not therefore follow. 
A person in these circumstances is not to be likened to 
a man drowning, who will instinctively seize the rope 
as soon as it is thrown out to him. There is a per- 
verse disposition in man to seck salvation in his own 
way, and to stand on terms with his Saviour. There 
is a reluctance to trust wholly in his atonement, and 
to be saved by grace. here is a sin of unbelief, an 
evil heart of unbelief, a repugnance to the committal 
of the soul to Christ, which the influence of grace, not 
merely knowledge of the opposite truth and duty, 
must conquer. Even when this is subdued, and man 
is made willing to be saved in the appointed way, a 
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want of power is felt, not to credit the truth of the 
sacrifice of Christ, or its merits, or its sufficiency, but 
a want of power to trust wholly, and with confidence, 
in it, as to the issue. It is then that, like the disci- 
ples, and all good men in all ages, every man in these 
circumstances prays for faith; for this power to trust 
personally, and for himself, in the atonement made 
for his sins. Thus he recognises Christ as ‘the Au- 


|thor and Finisher of faith,’ and faith as the gift of 


God, though his own duty: thus there is in the mind 
an entire renunciation of self on the one hand, and a 
seeking of all from Christ on the other, which cannot 
but be followed by the gift of faith, and by the joy 
which springs, not from mere sentiment, but from the 
attestation of the Spirit to our acceptance with God. 
Then the Holy Spirit is given, not only as the Com- 
forter, but as the Sanctifier, It is in this way, too, 
that faith saves us to the end, by connecting us with 
the exerted influence and power of God, through 
Christ. ‘The life that I live in the flesh, I live by 
faith in the Son of God, who loved me, and gave him- 
self for me.’ These are views which will, it is true, 
be a stumbling-stone and a rock of offence to the phi- 
losophers of this world. But there is no remedy in 
concession. Still this will stand, ‘ Whosoever receiv- 
eth not the kingdom of God as a little child shall in no 
wise enter therein’’’ (Watson, Works, London, 1838, 
vii, 224). 

Pye Smith (First Lines of Caristian Theology, bk. v, 
ch. v, § 3) defines the specific act of saving faith to be 
that act of the mind which directly and necessarily 
arises from the principle of faith, which is the proper 
and characteristic exertion of that principle, and in 
which the real nature, design, and tendency of genu- 
ine faith is made apparent. » This act or exercise is 
expressed in Scripture by theterms ‘‘ coming to Christ 
—looking to him—receiving him—eating the flesh of 
the Son of Man, and drinking his blood—trusting in 
him, and being fully persuaded of his truth and faith- 
fulness.’? It is that which our old and excellent di- 
vines usually denoted by the phrase (perhaps too fa- 
miliar, but very expressive and easily understood) 
closing with Christ. President Edwards expresses it 
thus: ‘The whole act of acceptance, or closing of the 
soul or heart with Christ” (Works, viii, 546). ‘‘ Faith 
is an assured resting of the soul upon God’s promises 
of mercy in Jesus Christ for pardon of sins here and 
glory hereafter’ (Dr. Owen’s Catechism). 

4. It has been said (above) that Protestant theologi- 
ans are substantially agreed as to the nature of saving 
faith. But there is a class of divines in the Church 
of England (the so-called sacramental or Romanizing 
party) who seem to haye gone back wholly to the 
scholastic doctrine of faith, if not, indeed, to that of 
Rome. One of the best writers of this school is bishop 
Forbes, of Brechin, who, in treating on Art. xi of the 
Church of England, asserts that the faith by which we 
are justified is not the jfiducia of Luther, but is “ that 
beginning and root of the Christian life whereby we 
willingly believe, ete.,” thus adopting the very phrase- 
ology of Trent in framing his definition of faith. So, 
also, he adopts Bellarmine’s statement that ‘‘love is 
the vivifying principle of the faith which impetrates 
justification.’’? While he admits that the fathers often 
affirm that we are justified by faith alone, he-adds that 
“they neyer intended, by the word alone, to exclude 
all works of faith and grace from the causes of justi- 
fication and eternal salvation” (Explanation of the 39 
Articles, London, 1867, i, 177 sq.). These views are not 
Protestant ; yet bishop Forbes, and the set of theologi- 
ans who agree with him in going back to Romish doc- 
trine, still belong to a Church which calls itself Protes- 
tant. In happy contrast, we cite another divine of the 
same Church, Dr. O’Brien, who, in his excellent trea- 


tise on Justéfication by Faith (Lond. 2d ed. 1863), after a” 


clear statement of the nature of Christian faith as ‘“‘¢rust 
in Christ; an entire and unreserved confidence in the 
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efficacy of what Christ has done and suffered for us, 
a full reliance upon him and his work,”’ protests against 
the error that, ‘‘in justification, faith is accounted to 
us for righteousness because it is in itself a right prin- 
ciple, and one which naturally tends to produce obedi- 
ence to divine precepts ;’’ and he shows that, ‘‘ while it 
is the fit instrument of our justification, and the seminal 
principle of holy obedience, it is, notwithstanding, the 
instrument of our justification, essentially and proper- 
ly, because it unites us to the Lord Jesus Christ, so that 
we have an interest in all that he has done and sufter- 
ed. God haying, in his infinite wisdom and mercy, ap- 
pointed that we should be pardoned and accepted for the 
sufferings and for the merits of another, seems most fit- 
ly to have appointed, too, that our voluntary acceptance 
of this his mode of freely forgiving and receiving us, 
by putting our trust in him through whom these bless- 
ings are to be bestowed upon us, should necessarily 
precede our full participation of all the benefits of this 
gracious scheme, and that nothing else should. .... 
If for our justification it be essential, and sufficient, that 
we be united to Christ—one with Christ—found in Christ 
—does not the act whereby we take him for our de- 
fence against that wrath which we feel that we have 
earned—whereby, abjuring all self-dependence, we cast 
ourselves upon God’s free mercies in the Redeemer, 
with a full sense of our guilt and our danger, but in 
a full reliance upon the efficacy of all that he has 
wrought and endured; does not this act, whereby we 
cleave to him, and, as far as in us lies, become one 
with him, seem the fit act whereunto to annex the full 
enjoyment of all those inestimable benefits which, how- 
ever dearly purchased they were by him who bought 
them, were designed to be, with respect to us upon 
whom they are bestowed, emphatically free? With 
less than this, our part in the procedure would not 
have been, what it was manifestly designed to be, in- 
telligent and voluntary ; with more, it might seem to 
be meritorious. Whereas /aith unites all the advan- 
tages that we ought to look for in the instrument 
whereby we were to lay hold on the blessings thus 
freely offered to us: it makes us voluntary recipients 
of them, and yet does not seem to leave, even to the 
deceitfulness of our own deceitful hearts, the power of 
ascribing to ourselves any meritorious share in pro- 
curing them” (p. 119-121). 

The relation of faith to works, and the question of 
the apparent difference between the doctrine of Paul 
and that of James on this point, will be treated in our 
article Worxs. We only remark here that the Pro- 
testant theology (as has been abundantly shown in the 
extracts already given) holds that true faith always 
manifests itself by love and good works (see Augsburg 
Confession, Apology, ¢. iii); any other faith is mere be- 
lief, or what St. James calls ‘dead faith.’’ The mi- 
nor differences among Protestants as to the nature of 
faith depend chiefly upon differences as to the nature 
of justification. See JUSTIFICATION. 

See, besides the works already cited, Edwards, Works 
(N. Y. edit., 4 vols. 8vo), i, 110; ii, 601 sq. ; iv, 64 sq. ; 
Waterland, Works (Oxf. 1843), vi, 23-29; Pearson, On 
the Creed, art.i; Wardlaw, Systematic Theology (Edinb. 
1857, 8 vols. 8vo), ii, 728 sq.; Martensen, Christian 
Dogmatics (Edinb. 1866, 8vo), p. 37, 308 sq.; Knapp, 
Christian Theology, § 121 sq.; Browne, On 39 Articles 
(N. Y. 1865), p. 808 sq.; Burnet, On 39 Articles, art. 
xi; Nitzsch, Chrisiliche Lehre, § 143; Monsell, Religion 
of Redemption (Lond. 1867, 8vo), p. 219 sq.; Bohmer, 
Christl. Dogmatik (Breslau, 1840), i, 4; ii, 259 sq.; Per- 
rone (Rom. ©.), Prielectiones Theologice (ed. Migne, 2 
yols.), ii, 1414 sq.; Méhler (R. C.), Symbolism (N. Y. 
1844), bk. i, ch. iii, § 15,16; Buchanan, On Justification 
(Edinb. 1867, 8vo), p. 364 sq.; Hare, Victory of Faith 
(reviewed in Bibliotheca Sacra, July, 1860, art. ii); 
Lepsius, Paulin. Rechtfertigungslehre (Leips. 1853, 8yvo), 
p- 94 sq.; Usteri, Paulin. Lehrbegriff (Ziir. 1824, 8vo) ; 
Ritschl, Althathol. Kirche (Leips. 1857, 8vo), p. 82 sq. ; 
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Schulz, Die Christliche Lehre v. Glauben (Leips. 1834, 
8vo0); Cobb, Philosophy of Faith (Nashville) ; Neander, 
Katholicismus u. Protestantismus (Berlin, 1863, 8vo) p. 
131-146; Hase, Protestant. Polemik (Leips. 1865, 8vo). 
p- 242 sq.; Baur, Katholicismus und Protestantismus 
(Tiibingen, 1836, 8vo), p. 259-264; Elliott, Delineation 
of Romanism, book i, chap. ii; Baur, Dogmengeschichte 
(Leips. 1867, 3 vols. 8vo), iii, 200 sq. ; Cunningham, 
Historical Theology, chap. xxi; Beck, Dogmengeschichte 
(Tiibingen, 1864, 8vo), p. 364-869. See also Jusrrei- 
CATION; SANCTIFICATION, 

FAITH, ACT OF. See Auro pa Ff. 

FAITH, ARTICLES OF. See Arrticizs, .and 
FUNDAMENTAL, 

FAITH AND WORKS. Sce Works. 


FAITH, CONFESSIONS OF. Sce Conrusstonxs 
or Farrn. 

FAITH, FUNDAMENTAL ARTICLES OF. See 
FUNDAMENTAL. 

FAITH, RULE OF. I. Regula Fidei.—In the early 
Church the summary of doctrines taught to catechu- 
mens, and to which they were required to give their 
assent before baptism, was called in Greek ziaric, the 
Suith; opoc riorewe, the limit or determination of the 
Satth; txdoowe TiaTEwc, exposition of the faith; avo, 
rule; and in Latin, Regula jidei, rule of faith. This 
term was afterwards applied to the Apostles’ Creed. 
See Creep, AposTLEs’; ReGuia FipEr. 

II. From the ancient usage, the phrase has been 
adopted (not very aptly) in modern theology to denote 
(1) the true source of our knowledge of Christian 
truth; and (2) the criterion or standard of Christian 
doctrine. Protestants find this rule in the Scriptures 
alone; the Greek and Roman churches, and some An- 
glicans, find it not only in Scripture, but also in the 
Church, as the authorized (inspired) interpreter of 
Scripture, whose interpretations are embodied in tra- 
dition. The supreme authority, according to the Ro- 
manists, lies in tradition, and in the pope as its living 
expounder. Some of the mystics and the Quakers 
make the ‘“‘inner light’’ the supreme rule: thus Rob- 
ert Barclay says that the highest source of knowledge 
—divine revelation and illumination—is something in- 
ternal, trustworthy, and self-evident, which commands 
reason to accept it by the indwelling evidence. The 

Rationalists make reason the final arbiter, and the 
mind of man the measure of truth. 

(1.) The Protestant Doctrine.—1. One of the chief doc- 
trinal elements of the Reformation was the sufficiency 
of Scripture for faith and salvation. Wickliffe, indeed, 
anticipated the Reformation in asserting the authority 
of Scripture. ‘‘When we truly believe in, Christ,” 
he says, ‘‘the authority of Holy Writ is greater for us 
than that of any other writing.” He makes the ac- 
knowledgment of the divine word to spring from the 
immediate relation of the soul to Christ, while Rome 
puts the Church between the soul and Christ. Luther 
also rejected all mediation between the soul and Christ, 
“Yet, before he had consciously deyeloped the princi- 
ple that the holy Scriptures must be the highest source 
of knowledge, his doctrine had already been formed 
upon it, and unconsciously he was guided by the prin- 
ciple to admit nothing which was at variance with the 
Scriptures. Controversy first brought him to carry 
out this principle with scientific clearness.”” It was, 
however, first ‘scientifically stated by Melancthon 
on the occasion of the Leipsig disputation, in which 
Eck attacked a statement made by that reformer in 
one of his letters, which thus acquired notoriety. He 
says that it is a duty to abide by the pure and simple 
meaning of Holy Writ, as, indeed, heavenly truths 
are always the simplest ; this meaning is to be found 
by comparing Holy Writ with itself. On this account 
we study Holy Writ, in order to pass judgment on all 
human opinions by it as a universal touchstone (Cont. 
Eckium Defensio, Melancthonii Opera, ed. Bretschnei- 
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der, i, 113, cited by Neander, History of Dogmas, [Ry- 
land], p. 623). Both tradition and the apocryphal 
books were rejected by the Reformers. While the 
material principle of Protestantism is justification by 
faith, its formal principle (principium cognoscendi, 
knowledge-principle, or principle of cognition) is that 
the word of God, given in the canonical books of the 
Old and New Testaments, ‘‘is the pure and proper 
source, as well as the only certain measure of all saving 
truth’? (Schaff, Principle of Protestantism, Chambers- 
burg, 1845, p. 70). 

2. The chief Protestant Confessions agree as to the 
rule of faith. The Augsburg Confession repudiates the 
traditions of the Church of Rome as to penances, fasts, 
etc. (art. xv), discrimina ciborum, ete. (part ii, art. 
v); and see especially Apologia Confess. cap. viii, p. 
206; De traditionibus humanis in Ecclesia; and Pref. 
ad Conf. August. p. 6, We offer our confession . . . 
drawn from the sacred Scriptures and the pure word 
of God.” The Formula Concordie, Epit. i, 1, is more 
definite: ‘‘Credimus, confitemur et docemus unicam 
regulam et normam, secundum quam omnia dogmata, 
omnesque doctores zstimari et judicari oporteat, nul- 
Jam omnino aliam esse quam prophetica et apostolica 
scripta cum veteris tum novi Testamenti, sicut scrip- 
tum est Psa. cxix, 105; Gal. i, 8.” “ Reliqua vero 
sive patrum sive neotericorum scripta, quocunque ve- 
niant nomine, sacris literis nequaquam sunt eequipa- 
randa, sed universa illis ita subjicienda sunt, ut alia 
ratione non recipiantur, nisi testium loco, qui doceant, 
quod etiam post apostolorum tempora et in quibus par- 
tibus orbis doctrina illa prophetarum et apostolorum 
sincerior conservata sit.”” ‘‘Cetera autem symbola et 
alia scripta, quorum paullo ante mentionem fecimus, 
non obtinent auctoritatem judicis ; hae etiam dignitas 
solis sacris literis debetur, sed dumtaxat pro religione 
nostra testimonium dicunt, etc.’’ (We believe, confess, 
and teach that the one rule and criterion by which all 
doctrines and teaching are to be tested is Scripture 
. .. all other writings, whether ancient or modern; 
all symbols, creeds, etc., are of use [not as of equal au- 
thority, but only] as witnesses of the preservation of 
the revealed doctrines, and testimonies for our relig- 
ion, etc.). Conf. Gall. art. v: ‘It is not lawful to op- 
pose either antiquity, custom, multitude, man’s wis- 
dom and judgment, or edicts, or any decrees, or coun- 
cils, or visions, or miracles, unto this holy Scripture, 
but rather that all things ought to be examined and 
tried by the rule and square thereof. Wherefore we 
do for this cause also allow those three creeds, namely, 
the Apostles’, the Nicene, and Athanasian Creeds, be- 
cause they be agreeable to the written word of God.” 
Conf. Helvet. ii, 1: ‘‘In controversies of religion on 
matters of faith, we cannot admit any other judge than 
God himself, pronouncing by the holy Scripture what 
is true, what is false, what is to be followed, or what to 
be avoided. So we do not rest but in the judgment of 
spiritual men drawn from the Word of God.” Conf. 
Belgic. art. vii: ‘We believe also that the holy Serip- 
ture doth most perfectly contain all the will of God, 
and that in it all things are abundantly taught what- 
soever is necessary to be believed of man to attain sal- 
vation.” Westminster Confession, art. i: ‘‘The whole 
counsel of God, concerning all things necessary for his 
own glory, man’s salvation, faith, and life, is either 
expressly set down in Scripture, or by good and nec- 
essary consequence may be deduced from Seripture ; 
unto which nothing at any time is to be added, wheth- 
er by new revelations of the Spirit or traditions of 
men. Nevertheless, we acknowledge the inward illu- 
mination of the Spirit of God to be necessary for the 
saving understanding of such things as are revealed 
in the word,” ete. ‘‘AI things in Scripture are not 
alike plain in themselves, nor alike clear unto all; yet 
those things which are necessary to be known, be- 
lieved, and observed for salvation are so clearly pro- 
pounded and opened in some place of Scripture or 
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other, that not only the learned, but the unlearned, in 
a due use of the ordinary means, may attain unto a 
sufficient understanding of them.” Church of Eng- 
land, art. vi (vth of the Methodist Episcopal Church): 
“Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to 
salvation; so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor 
may be proved thereby, is not to be required of any 
man that it should be believed as an article of faith.” 
So the Creeds (art.-viii) are commended to reception 
and belief only because they may be proved by cer- 
tain ‘‘ warrants of holy Scripture ;’’ works of super- 
erogation (xiv) are rejected as contradicted by the 
word of Christ ; things ordained even by general coun- 
cils are affirmed (xxi) to have neither strength nor 
authority unless it be declared that they “‘be taken 
out of holy Scripture ;” purgatory, pardons, image 
worship, relics, saintly invocation (xxii), and tran- 
substantiation (xxviii) are rejected as grounded *‘upon 
no warrant of Scripture, but rather repugnant to the 
Word of God.” 

(II.) The Romanist Doctrine.—The Council of Trent 
(sess. iv, April 8, 1546, On the Canon) declares that 
the ‘‘ Gospel promised before by the prophets in the 
sacred Scriptures was first orally published by our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who afterwards 
commanded it to be preached by his apostles to every 
creature, as the source of all saving truth and disci- 
pline; and that this truth and discipline are contained 
both in written books and in unwritten traditions, 
which have come down to us, either received by the 
apostles from the lip of Christ himself, or transmitted 
by the hands of the same apostles, under the dictation 
of the Holy Spirit ;’”? and names as canonical all the 
books of the O. T. and the Apocrypha, according to the 
Vulgate edition; declaring that the Council ‘‘ doth re- 
ceive and reverence, with equal piety and veneration, 
all the books, as well of the Old as of the New Testa- 
ment, the same God being the author of both—and also 
the aforesaid traditions, pertaining both to faith and 
manners, whether received from Christ himself or dic- 
tated by the Holy Spirit, and preserved in the Catholic 
Church by continual succession.” The Catechism of 
the Council of Trent declares (Preface) that ‘all the 
doctrines of Christianity in which the faithful are to 
be instructed are derived from the Word of God, which 
includes Scriptures and tradition.’? These statements 
are not so decided as those of later Roman theologi- 
ans, but they were nevertheless received at the time 
as ordaining a new rule of faith in the Church. Ber- 
nard Gilpin (+ 1583) had, it is said, been hesitating 
about accepting Protestantism, but the publication of 
the decree of Trent decided him: ‘‘ While he was dis- 
tracted with these things, the rule of faith changed by 
the Council of Trent astonished him. For he observed 
that not only the ancient divines, but even the modern 
ones, Lombard, Scotus, and Aquinas, all confessed that 
the rule of faith was solely to be drawn from Scrip- 
ture, whereas he found, according to the Coungil of 
Trent, that it might as well be drawn from human tra- 
ditions. . . . . . The Church of Rome kept the rule of 
faith entire till it was changed by the Council of Trent. 
From that time he thought it a point of duty to forsake 
her communion, that the true Church, thus called out, 
might follow the Word of God” (Life of Bernard Gil- 
pin, p. 69, Glasgow, 1824, cited by Cramp, Text-book 
of Popery, ch. iii). Bellarmine (+ 1621), perhaps the 
greatest of Roman theologians, sets forth the Roman 
theory more fully in his treatise De Verbo Dei. He di- 
vides it into the written and the unwritten word. The 
written word includes the Scriptures of the O. and N. 
T.; the unwritten is tradition, i. e. 1. divine tradition, 
including doctrines communicated by Christ himself to 
the apostles, and taught by them, but not recorded; 2. 
apostolical tradition, doctrines taught by the apostles, 
but not recorded in their writings; 3. ecclesiastical 
tradition, including ancient customs and usages hand- 
ed down in the Church, The necessity for these tra- 
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ditions he maintains on the express ground of the 
imsufficiency of Scripture as a rule of faith and life 
(asserimus in Scripturis non contineri expresse totam 
doctrinam necessariam sive de fide sive de moribus, 
De Verbo Dei, iv, 3). The substance of these passages 
is, that in the rule of faith tradition is an authority 
independent of Scripture, and in all respects equal to 
it in binding force. Mohler (Symbolism, § 38) attempts 
to refine the Roman doctrine, but, in fact, disguises it 
under an ideal theory of his own, intended to be adapt- 
ed to ‘‘the spirit of the age,’’ or else inspired by it. 
But the substance of the Roman doctrine remains, in 
spite of his skill, in his statement that ‘‘it is the 
Church in which alone man arrives at the true under- 
standing of Holy Writ.” One of the latest and most 
skilful advocates of the Roman view is archbishop 
Manning, who, in his Grounds of Faith (London, 1852, 
8vo), maintains that ‘‘universal tradition is the su- 
preme interpreter of Scripture,” and that this tradition 
is maintained only in the Church of Rome, of which 
the pope is the head and exponent. Dr. Schaff sums 
up the vices of the Romanist theory of the rule of faith 
as follows: ‘The distinction between the divine and 
the human is unsettled by it. This pantheistic feat- 
ure runs through the whole system, culminating in 
the respect shown towards the pope as lawfully hold- 
ing and exercising the threefold office of Christ him- 
self. Too much is allowed, again, to human agency in 
the formation of the sacred Scriptures, by limiting the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost to mere assistance and 
guidance (assistentia et directio). Still farther, the Lat- 
in translation of Jerome, a work of course proceeding 
from a particular Church position, and reflecting its 
image, is not only placed on a par with the original 
text, but in actual use preferred to it altogether (Bel- 
larmine, De Verbo Dei, ii, 10). In the fourth place, the 
charge of darkness and ambiguity is brought against 
the Seriptures, whence tradition is held to be necessary 
for their interpretation, and it is counselled that the 
laity should not read them except in cases of special 
qualification, of which the bishop is to be the judge. 
In short, the whole tendency of the Roman Catholic 
Church has for its object to subordinate the Bible to 
tradition, and then to make itself the infallible judge 
of truth, with power to determine at pleasure what is 
God’s word and the doctrine of the Church, and to 
anathematize everything that may go beyond its past 
decisions, even though, as in the case of the Reforma- 
tion and Jansenism, it should be an actual deepening 
of the Christian consciousness itself’ (Principle of 
Protestantism, p. 74). 

(III.) The new Anglican Doctrine. —The so-called 
Tractarian party in the Church of England adopted, 
almost at its first beginning in Oxford, in substance, 
the Romanist theory of the rule of faith; so, e. g. 
“Tracts for the Times” (No. 70): “ Catholic tradition 
teaches revealed truth, Scripture proves it: Scripture 
is the document of faith, tradition the witness of it: 
Scripture and tradition, taken together, are the joint 
rule of faith.’ The truth was, that the men compris- 
ing this new party had already embraced several of 
the Romanist doctrines, and, not finding any warrant 
for them in Scripture, sought it in tradition. 
Keble (Sermon on Tradition) asserts that without tra- 
dition it would be impossible to demonstrate the doc- 
trine of the ‘‘real presence,” that of the ‘clergy as 
a distinet order,”’ and that ‘‘consecration by apostol- 
ical authority is essential to the Eucharist”’ (see fur- 
ther in Goode, Divine Rule of Faith and Practice, ii, 
18 sq.). Some ofthese wfiters soon began to decry 
Protestantism as a failure, and the Reformation as a 
schism; and the next step was to assert that the Scrip- 
tures are both defective and obscure, and that many 
doctrines necessary to faith are not in Scripture at all, 
but must be learned from tradition, which is “ partly 
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the interpretation and partly the supplement of Scrip- | 


ture’’ (see an able article in the Princeton Rev. 1842, p. 
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598 sq.). Dr. Arnold remarks (Edinb. Rev. April, 1843), 
that, according to the Tractarian theory, “the Scrip- 
tures are not the sole or a perfect rule of faith; they are 
to be supplemented by tradition; they furnish at best 
but the germ of an imperfectly developed Christiani- 
ty, which is to be found full blown and perfect some- 
where (no one can tell where) in the third, or fourth, 
or fifth, or sixth century, or some century still later; 
and the fathers haye much to tell us of undoubted 
apostolical authority, which the apostles themselves 
have failed to tell. Infinite are the disputes which 
such a theory instantly gives rise to. In essence and 
principle it in nowise differs from that of Rome (for it 
affirms both a written and an unwritten word); it dif- 
fers only in the pleasant and gratuitously perplexing 
addition that it is impossible to assign the period with- 
in which the circle of Catholic verities may be sup- 
posed complete—the period when the slowly developed 
Church system became ripe, but had not yet become 
rotten. The unity of faith which is thus sought is far- 
ther off than ever, for the materials of discord are en- 
larged a thousand fold. 1. There is the dispute as to 
whether there be any such authoritative rule of faith 
at all, and this alone promises to be an endless contro- 
versy. 2. Even if we were to admit the possible ex- 
istence of such a rule, the uncertainty in its applica- 
tion would preclude the possibility of its being of any 
use. 8. Even if men in general are told that they need 
not inquire for themselves, but just receive what their 
‘authorized guides’ choose to tell them, private judg- 
ment is still pressed with insuperable difticulties ; for, 
alas! we find that the ‘authorized guides’ themselves, 
in the exercise of their private judgment, have arrived 
at very different conclusions as to what is Catholic 
verity and what is not. It is very easy for Mr. New- 
man to talk in magniloquent phrase of that much 
abused abstraction, the ‘Church,’ and to represent his 
system of ‘ Church principles’ as one and complete in 
every age. But when we inquire which is that Church, 
what ave the doctrines it has delivered as the complete 
circle of verity, and who are its infallible interpreters, 
we find those whom these authorized guides proclaim 
equally authorized at endless variance — Romanists, 
Greeks, and Anglicans differing in judgment from 
each other and from themselves. In a word, we find 
the ‘Church’ is just Mr. Newman or Dr. Pusey—not 
unbecomingly disguised in the habiliments of a some- 
what antiquated lady, and uttering their ‘private judg- 
ments’ as veritable oracles. What can one of these 
‘euides’ say to ‘a brother guide’ who declares, ‘I 
adopt your principles, and it appears to me and many 
others that, on the same grounds on which you con- 
tend for the apostolical succession—that is, on the au- 
thority of the ancient Church—I must contend for the 
celibacy of the clergy?’ Or to another, who declares, 
‘On our common principles I think there is good rea- 
son to admit the invocation of saints, the worship of 
images, the doctrine of the efficacy of holy relics, the 
monastic institute, to be of apostolical origin?’ Or to 
another, ‘ It appears to me that the doctrine of purga- 
tory is but a development of the doctrine which justifies 
prayers for the dead?’?”’ Dr. Arnold was right in his 
view of the tendency of the Tractarian doctrine: J. 
H. Newman and many others went logically to Rome, 
while Dr. Pusey illogically remained in the Church of 
England to corrupt it. And now, 1869, the Romaniz- 
ing party in that Chureh bids defiance to both ‘ Pro- 
testant tradition’’ and the state law. 

III. It is one of the charges brought by Romanists 
against Protestantism that it has violently separated 
itself from the historical life of Christianity by its de- 
nial of tradition. But the charge is unfounded. Pro- 
testantism is the continuation of the tue life of Chris- 
tianity, reformed from the errors of Rome, among 
which errors was the exaltation of tradition to a level 
with Scripture as an authority. No such view of tra- 
dition can be found either in Scripture or m the early 
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Church writers. According to the Protestant view, 
the Greek and Roman doctrine of the rule of faith 
takes away Christ, and puts an ecclesiastical corpora- 
tion in his place. But Protestantism does not deny 
the value of tradition in transmitting Christian doc- 
trine: its value is inestimable. But it is not author- 
itative or final; it is a servant, not a master. In fact, 
the question of the rule of faith is closely connected 
with that of the true idea of the Church, or, indeed, 
identical with it in the last analysis. So, at the fourth 
session of the Council of Trent, when the question of 
Scripture and tradition came up for discussion, Vin- 
cent Lunel, one of the members of the council, a Fran- 
ciscan, ‘‘thought it would be preferable to treat of the 
Church in the first instance, because Scripture derived 
its authority from the Church. He added that if it 
were once established that all Christians are bound to 
obey the Church, everything else would be easy, and 
that this was the only argument that would refute the 
heretics.” While Protestantism leads to Christ through 
the Scriptures, and through Christ to the Church, 
Rome pretends to lead through the Church to Christ 
and the Scriptures; the authority of the Protestant 
doctrine being its ‘conformity with revealed truth, that 
of the Roman Catholic system the assumed infallibility 
of the Church. Jn causis spiritualibus wecessurio ad- 
mittendus aliquis supremus judex coniroversiarum (in 
spiritual things there must needs be some final and su- 
preme judge to decide controverted questions) is the 
old postulate of those who contend for a visible Church 
endowed with God’s own infallibility. Grant them 
their postulate, in their own sense of it, and the whole 
theory of “ Church principles,” as the modern success- 
ors of Hildebrand complacently name their dogmas, 
will inevitably follow. On the other hand, let it be 
settled that the Scriptures, and the Scriptures alone, 
constitute the true rule of Christian faith and prac- 
tice, and we shall have done forever with the juggling 
priestcraft which has so long disgraced Christianity, 
and which finds its only hope of support in ecciesiasti- 
eal tradition. The question is a vitalone. It is not 
a mere matter of detail, about which men ean differ at 
pleasure; it is the Rubicon which separates Protest- 
antism from Popery. It involves ‘‘a choice between 
the Gospel of Christ as declared by himself and his 
apostles, and that deadly apostasy which Paul in his 
lifetime saw threatening—nay, the effects of which, 
during his captivity, had nearly supplanted his own 
gospel in the Asiatic churches, and which he declares 
would come speedily with a fearful power of lying 
wonders” (Stanley, Life of Arnold, ii, 110). 
Church of God, according to the Protestant, is built 
upon the ‘‘ foundation of the prophets and the apostles, 
Christ himself being the chief corner-stone ;’’ accord- 
ing to the traditionist, upon the sands of antiquity as 
well. From the beginning men have made the word 
of God of none effect through their traditions. See 
Brisie, Usr or; Farners; Iyrauurperirry; Prorrs- 
TANTISM; RoMANISM; and especially TRApITION, 
Literature.—Besides the authors already named in 
the course of this article, see Winer, Comp. Darstellung, 


1866, p. 27; Nitzsch, System d. christl. Lehre, § 36-39; | 


Daillé, Right Use of the Fathers (Philada. 1842, 12mo) ; 
Elliott, Delineation of Romanism, bk. i, chap. i and iii; 
Jeremy Taylor, Disswasive from Popery (Heber’s ed.), 
x, 383 sq.; Chemnitz, Lxamen Concilii Tridentini ; 
Chillingworth, Religion of Protestants (Philadel, 1838) 
8vo; Marsh, Comparative View of the Churches of Eng- 
land and Rome (Cambridge, 1814, 8yo) ; Stillingfleet, 
Protestant Grounds of Faith (Works, Lond. 1709. vols. 
iv, v, and vi); Knapp, Christian Theol. § vii; Gowae 
Divine Rule of Faith and Practice (2d ed. Lond, 1853, 
3 vols. 8vo); Peck, Appeal from Tradition to Scripture 
(New York, 1844, 12mo, reviewed by M‘Clintock in the 
Biblical Repository, Jan. 1846, art. 2); Edinb. Review 
April, 1843; Lightfoot, Works, vi, 54; Rosenmiiller, 
De Orig. Theolog. cap. xi, § 35; Holden, Authority of 
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Tradition (Phil. 1841); Hawkins, Dissert. on Tradition 
(Oxf. 1819, 8vo); Burnet, On 39 Articles ; Browne, On 
39 Articles ; Forbes, On 89 Articles (each on art. vi). 
FAITH AND REASON. Religion and science 
express in the abstract and in the concrete the two op- 
posite poles of human knowledge, between which there 
must always be discrepance, and has usually been dis- 
cord. In all ages in which there has been any nota- 
ble activity of intelligence there has been a contro- 
versy, more or less violent, between the claims of 
religious authority and the pretensions of human rea- 
son. The acrimony of the strife has been increased, 
and the importance of appeasing it has been augment- 
ed by every extension of the domain of precise, cohe- 
rent, systematic reasoning. Every creed accepted by 
a cultivated and speculative community has been in 
turn assailed by a spirit of speculative scrutiny, which 
has gradually encroached upon the sacred domain, 
and has ultimately denied all validity to doctrines not 
established by the processes of ratiocination, or discoy- 
ered and confirmed by direct observation and experi- 
ment. The primeval theology of the Hindoos, the 
capricious and graceful fantasies of the Greek mythol- 
ogy, the stern solemnity of the Roman Fasti, the arbi- 
trary credulities of Islamism, have all experienced 
this phase of hostility, as well as Christianity, in the 
various periods and forms of its dissemination. But 
never has this war been more deadly in mode or in 
menace than in this current age, when the foundations 
of revealed truth are undermined by insidious ap- 
proaches, and when science erects its multitudinous 
batteries against all the ramparts of the Christian faith. 
In other times, attempts, more or less unsuccessful, 


/have been made to restore natural amity between 


these embittered adversaries. The Euhemerism of 
the Greeks was an effort to explain the legendary su- 
perstitions of Greece so as to render them acceptable 
to the enlightened doubts of Hellenic philosophy. See 
Evuemervs. A second and more elaborate plan for 
the maintenance of the expiring reverence for the di- 
vinities of the pagan world was hazarded by the Neo- 
Platonists. See Neo-PLatontsm. Both experiments 
signally failed. In a much later period, with wholly 
dissimilar weapons, and with much vaster interests at 
stake, the illustrious Leibnitz undertook to reconcile 
religion and reason in a treatise equally remarkable 
for the classical elegance of its style, and for the vigor 
and profundity of its argumentation. It was negative 
in its character, and only offered a compromise. Such 
was also the complexion of the admirable work of 
bishop Butler on the Analogy of Natural and Revealed 
Religion. In consequence, these luminous essays only 
interpose as landmarks in the midst of the waves be- 
tween the hardy scepticism of the beginning and the 
revolutionary atheism of the close of the 18th century. 
The war has become more determined, even though it 
may have gradually lost much of its earlier bitterness. 


| Extremists on both sides now declare that there is an 


implacable antagonism between faith and science. 
Ministers of rellgion may be found denouncing the 
procedures and conclusions of science as ‘* enmity with 
God,” and as incompatible with revealed truth; as if 
the laws of the creation could be at variance with the 
declarations of the Creator. Adepts in scientific re- 
search, on the other hand, proclaim the deceptiveness 
and inanity of all religious doctrine as contradictory 
to the clearly ascertained processes of the universe; 
as if the phenomena of matter could contrcvert the 
constitution of the human mind, and the ineradicable 
instincts, appetencies, and requirements of the human 
heart. 

Yet, even in this apparently hopeless state of dis- 
cord, renewed endeavors have been made to bring the 
great adversaries into harmonious union. The most 
recent and the most notable of these is that of Herbert 
Spencer, which is plausible in its pretensions, but most 
delusive in its results. It is singularly insidious in 


design and in execution. It betrays with a kiss, and 
deals a mortal stab while inquiring, ‘‘ How is it with 
thee, my brother ?” It recognises the universality, 
the indestructibility, the necessity of religious belief, 
admits the impossibility of ignoring or dispelling the 
attributes of a Supreme Being, and yet attenuates ey- 
erything thus admitted till it sublimates these con- 
ceptions into a vaporous phenomenalism, a misty hal- 
lucination of the human mind under the perennial hy- 
pochondria of a morbid fantasy. No suspension of 
arms has been obtained, because each party hopes for 
a decisive victory. But the prolongation and exacer- 
bation of this strife are most disastrous, not merely to 
the legitimate authority of religion, but to the equally 
legitimate demands of science. One portion of the 
Christian community is repelled from the prompt ac- 
ceptance and the zealous encouragement of the discov- 
eries of science by the apprehension that the bulwarks 
of revealed religion may be surrendered to an unspar- 
ing foe. Another portion rejects the teachings of the 
Church and of the Christian creed from disgust at an 
unreasoning and unreasonable opposition to science. 
A third party, intermediate between the two, extends 
a hand to both; surrenders whatever rationalism ques- 
tions, and professes to retain in a changed sense all 
that is essential in the dogmas of religion. Mean- 
while, those of vicious inclinations find an excuse for 
the indulgence of their passions and the rejection of 
moral restraints in an intelligent repudiation or in a 
doubtful acknowledgment of religion; while the mul- 
titude, careless and stolid, pursues its private ambi- 
tions or personal whims without regard to the obliga- 
tions of this life, without concern for that great here- 
after which occupies no place in its thoughts. The 
conciliation of faith and science thus becomes more ur- 
gent than in any former time, and its urgency is in- 
creased by the difficulty of accomplishing it in the 
midst of contentions between reciprocally repellant 
combatants, armed on the one side with the thunders of 
the Almighty, the promises of heayen, and the terrors 
of hell, and on the other with the dazzling panoply 
of modern investigation, and with weapons wreathed 
with the laurels of a century of scientific achievements. 

The re-establishment of fraternal union between two 
so widely alienated disputants must be an arduous and 
always a somewhat doubtful task. ‘‘Quis concordabit 
tantam contrarietatem ?”? A mere truce will answer 
no good purpose. It would simply convert a running 
sore into a purulent condition of the whole system. 
The conciliation, to be efficient, must rest on an essen- 
tial harmony of principles, on a recognised dissimilar- 
ity of aims and applications. -Even then the agree- 
ment may be liable to occasional rupture from recipro- 
cal jealousies; but room must be allowed for partial 
dissent, as in these high questions no more can be ex- 
pected than an unsteady conquiescence—discordia con- 
cors. Whether even this agreement is attainable must 
be uncertain till it has been attained; it may be re- 
served for that blessed expansion of our discernment 
when we shall no longer ‘‘see as through a glass dark- 
ly.” But, in the mean time, there is a high obligation 
resting upon those who would repudiate neither the 
sanctifying influences of a holy life, nor the illumina- 
tion of secular learning, to seek out the grounds of 
reconciliation, and to renew the marriage of the liber- 
al arts with theology. This seems to be the appropri- 
ate duty and the peculiar aspiration of the present 
age, and the imperfect or delusive efforts made in this 
direction indicate the latent consciousness that it is so. 
The instinctive nisus, often grievously misdirected, al- | 
ways precedes the solution of the great enigmas of hu- 
manity. Before any reasonable hope, however, of a 
satisfactory result can be entertained, it is necessary 
so ascertain the conditions of the problem, and to dis- 
cover among the obvious and multitudinous discrepan- 
ces whether there is any essential identity between 
the opposing forces. If there is, there may be a pros- | 
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pect. of final accordance; if there is not, the antipathies 
are ineradicable and immedicable. 

The conditions under which the question presents 
itself are thus, the determination of the nature of the 
contending parties; the detection of any agreement in 
their intrinsic character; and the discernment of the 
causes of their opposition and diverse procedure. It 
becomes expedient, therefore, to ascertain the peculiar 
character and functions of faith and science respect- 
ively. This cannot be accomplished by any mode of 
mere logical division and definition, because faith re- 
sides in our spiritual susceptibilities, and is incapable 
of verbal circumscription ; and because science admits 
of no immutable boundaries, but ‘“crows forever and 
foreyer.’’ But the character of each may be sufficient- 
ly described to permit the contradistinctior of the two, 
to exhibit their contrasts, and to disclose any harmony 
that may exist between them. 

Science is precise, definite, systematic knowledge, 
attained and co-ordinated by the application of human 
reasoning te admitted facts or observed phenomena, 
The conclusions of science are reached and are con- 
nected together by the discovery of the general prin- 
ciples which regulate the occurrence of the phenomena 
and reveal the conditions of their occurrence. These 
principles are established by the employment of the 
two processes of deduction and induction; and science 
is the determination by the arts of reasoning of such 
knowledge as is apprehensible by the logical faculties 
of the human mind. The conclusions attained are 
more or less firmly believed according to the sufficien- 
cy or insufficiency of the reasoning; but, when firmly 
established, are believed on the strength of the evi- 
dence, and cannot be doubted except by remembering 
the finite power and comprehension, and consequent 
fallibility of the reasoning mind itself. This limita- 
tion, though properly—nay, inevitably overlooked in 
the constitution and acceptance of scientific truth, can- 
not be safely disregarded in the estimation of the va- 
lidity and certainty of scientific procedure. 

Faith is something more than rational belief—some- 
thing more firm and assured than scientific or phil- 
osophic conviction. Conviction is produced by the 
strength of the arguments adduced—by the influence 
of the demonstration or other evidence on the under- 
standing. Faith goes far beyond this, both in the as- 
surance conveyed, and in the disproportion between 
the testimony and what is accepted on that testimony. 
‘Seeing is believing,” but he who “walks by faith” 
‘‘walks not by sight.” We believe in the results of 
science; we have faith in the truths of revelation. We 
believe that the earth is round; we have faith in the 
existence of God, and in the immortality of the soul. 
Conviction questions and scrutinizes; faith confides, 
and does not cavil. The belief which is founded upon 
reasoning ponders the arguments propounded, the ev- 
idence presented; faith is itself ‘‘the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” 
This distinction may not be acceptable to persons of 
loose habits of thought, who employ words without dis- 
criminating their delicate shades of meaning; but it 
seems to be required by more than one passage of the 
New Testament, and is fully sustained by the most 
acute, profound, and sagacious of the schoolmen, Thom- 
as Aquinas (Summa Theologie, 2, a, qu. ii, art. x; qu. 
iv, art. i). It is of the essence of faith to transcend 
the logical evidence, to accept more than is contained 
in any logical premises, and to hold the tenet thus re- 
tained with a more earnest tenacity than any demon- 
stration or generalization can produce. _ Not that faith 
is independent of evidence or testimony ; but the co- 
gency of such proof is not intrinsic or indisputable in 
itself, but is derived from its acceptance, and from the 
submissive adherence ofthe recipient. Itis MEIN Spir- 
it of truth” which ‘‘will guide you into all truth. 
This exposition may seem a pplicable only to religious 
faith, or to faith in supernatural truth; but it is with 
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faith of this kind that the controversy on the part of 
science is maintained. It is therefore in this domain 
that the essence of faith is to be specially considered. 
Nevertheless, a little reflection and examination will 
show that all faith possesses the same general charac- 
teristics. The faith which we repose in another simi- 
larly transcends, and usually precedes the evidence: 
the faith which we hold in regard to the regular order 
of nature is manifested without thought of the argu- 
ments by which that order is proved; the faith which 
we entertain in the necessity and generally beneficent 
action of government is wholly irrespective of our 
opinions in relation to its particular measures. See 
Parra. 

Thus widely contrasted, then, are the characteristics 
of faith and science. The former is out of all propor- 
tion to the proof addressed to the reasoning faculties ; 
the other is strictly limited by the proof. The one is 
an adhesion of our whole spiritual nature, undoubting, 
and unyisited by any anxious concern; the other is 
simply the acquiescence of the understanding, which 
may be dispelled by further discoveries. The one may 
be resisted, the other cannot be denied; the one is of 
voluntary acceptance, the other of compulsory belief. 
The being of God may be denied; the validity of a 
demonstration of Euclid cannot be gainsaid, if the terms 
and the logical process are apprehended. 

But, though these things be thus disparate in their 
ordinary and in their ultimate manifestations, they are 
identical in their foundations and in their point of de- 
parture. It has been stated already that scientific rea- 
soning proceeds by way of deduction or of induction. 
Deduction, however, proceeds from premises which are 
either established by induction, or are received with- 
out demonstration; and induction requires general 
principles, not reached by induction, to render induc- 
tion possible. First principles admit of neither defini- 
tion nor proof. The conception of order, the admis- 
sion of the uniformity of natural laws, are not induc- 
tions. Supposing, however, that those things which 
are confirmed by science, and receive their expansion 
and development from science, are reached by scien- 
tific reasoning, still the conceptions of mind, matter, 
and similar primordial phenomena with which science 
deals are intuitive, and are accepted by an unreason- 
ing, though rational faith. They are only perplexed 
and weakened by argumentation on the subject. The 
contrasted conceptions of mind and matter are uni- 
versally recognised as contrasted, even by those who 
deny the reality of matter, and represent it as a mere 
image or phantasm of the mind; and by those who 
deny the distinct character of mind, and profess to re- 
gard it as nothing more than a modification or efflores- 
cence of matter. The distinction is admitted, although 
the distinctness of essence or of substance be denied. 
So pressing is the intuitive consciousness of the con- 
trast that recent votaries of science, who would cashier 
the whole realm of faith, are compelled by an unayow- 
ed and unsuspected instinct to disembody and to evap- 


orate, as well as despiritualize, the whole universe, | 


which they pretend to explain by ascribing a purely 
apparent existence to facts and to the evolution of 
facts—a merely phenomenal validity to demonstrated 
changes and the laws of change. They make shad- 
ows chase shadows in a spectral world for the enter- 
tainment of shadowy observers, In this manner they 
convert the material and the intelligible universe into 
an impalpable phantasmagoria: they render it a re- 
flection upon the clouds, a giant of the Brocken, an in- 
tricate dance of fantastic unrealities. But the ghosts 
which they evoke from the dissipated forms of being 
are as intractable and as hostile as the spirits and bod- 
ies which they have attempted to annihilate. Faith 
the same in kind, though greater in degree, is required 
for the admission of such zdols of mind and matter, 
and nothing is gained for their own purposes by em- 
bracing the cloud instead of the goddess, 
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The true doctrine with respect to the foundations 
of scientific procedure is laid down by Aristotle in the 
close of the Posterior Analytics. ‘‘It is evident,” 
says he, ‘‘that, as demonstration is not the beginning 
of demonstration, so neither is science the first princi- 
ple of science.” Nearly six centuries later, Proclus 
similarly declares in his Theological Institutes that 
‘‘intuition is the principle and first cause of knowl- 
edge.’’ After the lapse of more than twelve hundred 
years, the Sage of Verulam reasserted the same posi- 
tion in a somewhat different form in The Fable of Cu- 
pid, and again in the Novum Organon (1 Aph. |xvi). 
Thus the founder of science, the most extreme of 
Transcendentalists, and the restorer of inductive phi- 
losophy, concur in recognising that science is not self- 


sustaining, but is dependent upon principles beyond — 


the sphere of science. Their declarations, too, are no 
isolated testimonies, but are merely echoes of the con- 
victions of philosophers of the most divergent schools 
(Plato, Timeus, ch. i; Aristotle, Met. ili,.4; x, 5, 6; 
Theophrastus, fet. y; Alex. Aphrodisiensis, Schol. in 
Aristot. ed. Brandis, p. 525, 527, 592, 605, 653; Asclepi- 
ades, Ibid. p. 599; Ammonius, Jbid. p. 519; Des Car- 
tes, Med. ii; Spinoza, De la Réforme de 0 Entendement, 
Euvres, ii, 281, ed. Saisset. ; Leibnitz, Opera, i, p. exliv, 
elxi, ed. Dutens). A remarkable testimony to the 
same effect was recently (Aug. 1868) given by Prof. 
Tyndall in his introductory address before the Mathe- 
matical Section of the British Association. 

It is not simply a metaphysical axiom, but an obvi- 
ous truism, that there can be neither definition nor 
demonstration of first principles—of those fundamen- 
tal and primary facts upon which not merely all 
knowledge, but all possibility of knowledge depends. 
Life is consciousness, not a conclusion of the reason. 
Personal identity admits neither proof nor denial. 
Mind escapes frora the formulas of scientific knowl- 
edge; matter cannot be seized or established by them. 
The theory of Boscovich may be invalid, but it cannot 
be disproved. Thus the very foundations of scien- 
tific knewledge rest upon faith, and upon faith only— 
upon faith in primitive facts—faith in the testimony 
of the senses—faith in our intellectual apprehensions. 
Accordingly, the faith which is supposed to make un- 
reasonable demands in requiring the acceptance of 


theological truths is equally, though not in an equal / 


degree, required for scientific speculation. Science 
cannot commence its speculations without humbly re- 
ceiving dogmas communicated and held by faith; it 
cannot adyance a single step without implicit acqui- 
escence in their truth, and without their necessary, 
though latent support. On all sides we are encom- 
passed by mystery. Religion and science thus spring 
from a common root. They address themselves in the 
first instance to a common characteristic of the intel- 
ligence. In both, faith must precede knowledge; and 
in either, the celebrated maxim of St. Augustine finds 
its application: ‘‘ Credo, ut intelligam.” They are twin 
sisters, sustained by a common life, nourished by a 
common sustenance, illumined by the radiance pro- 
ceeding from a common fountain of light. Both re- 
quire 7d Oitoy Woyne dupa Ta Osia TPOAGUBavoy ; and 
both may turn to the Father of Lights and exclaim, 
“ Angelorum esca nutrivisti populum tuum, et paratum 
panem de celo prestitisti illis sine labore, omne delecta- 
mentum in se habentem et omnis saports suavitatem.” 
But, though religion and science are intimately 
united in the cradle by participation in faith and in 
the works of faith, their development follows along 
widely divergent lines. Religion proceeds on its sa- 
ered mission accompanied, supported, and guided by 
faith throughout the whole journey, and calls in the 
aid of reason only to remove the obstacles and impedi- 
ments occasioned by the weakness or scepticism of the 
finite intelligence. Science, like the prodigal son, 
leaves his father’s house to wander in strange lands 
and among strange scenes, and too often forgets the 
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innocence, the purity, and the heavenly illumination 
of his paternal home. But still the first lessons of 
faith—‘‘the vision splendid” of his youth—attend his 
course, return to his memory, recall his origin, and 
silently reclaim him to his early home. 
‘* Perchance he may return with others there, 
When he has purged his guilt.” 

Science thus reposes on faith, upon principles of the 
same generic character as those which furnish the 
substance of religion; but it requires them only as 
premises which are soon left out and forgotten in its 
strictly ratiocinative development. It is willingly 
oblivious of the fact that ‘there are more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamt of in our philoso- 
phy.” Religion receives these and the like principles 
of faith as its commencement, beginning, and end. 
Science commences where religion leaves off, but it is 
ushered into its career by faith. 

These brief and undeveloped views may perhaps 
indicate the means of securing a valid conciliation of 
faith and reason, of religion and science, and of estab- 
lishing the limits of their respective spheres, and the 
characteristics of their respective procedures. Inter- 
preted as they have been here explained, their con- 
trasts and functions remain distinctly marked, but 
they cease to be antagonistic, and have neither reason 
nor excuse for enmity.—Compare Shedd, History of 
Doctrines, i, 154 sq.; Chlebus, Stud. u. Krit. 1846, p. 
905 sq.; Edinburgh Review, Oct. 1849, art.i; Westcott, 
Study of the Gospels, p. 393; M‘Cosh, Intuitions of the 
Mind, bk. ii, ch. i, and pt. iii, bk. ii, ch.v; Miles, Phi- 
losophical Theology (Charleston, 1850, 8vo). (G. F. H.) 

Faith of Jesus, Society of the (or Faruers 
OF THE F'ArrH), an ecclesiastical order in the Church 
of Rome, founded by Paccanari, a Tyrolese enthusiast, 
and formerly a soldier of the pope, under the patron- 
age of the archduchess Mariana, The intention of 
Paccanari was to give to the Church a substitute for 
the order of the Jesuits, which had been suppressed by 
Clement XIV. The foundation of the society was 
laid by Paccanari and twelve companions in 1798 at a 
villa near Spoleto, which a nobleman had offered to 
them for that purpose. The rule adopted by Pacca- 
nari was almost identical with that of the Jesuits. 
Pope Pius VI, who was at that time kept a prisoner 
by the government of France in a monastery near 
Florence, and whom Paccanari visited, encouraged the 
new society, and recommended to it the pupils of the 
Propaganda whom the government of the Roman re- 
public had expelled from their college. In 1799, Pac- 
canari, while on a visit to Rome, was arrested, together 
with his companions, but they were soon set at liberty 
on the condition that they should leave the Roman 
territory. In the same year the “‘ Society of the Sa- 
cred Heart,” a society which had been established in 
1794 by some ex-Jesuits for the purpose of reviving 
the order of the Jesuits under a different name, united, 
in consequence of an express order of the pope, with 
the Fathers of the Faith, and recognised Paccanari as 
their superior. The latter, who up to this time had 
been a layman, now received minor orders at the hands 
of the papal nuncio in Vienna, and in 1800 was or- 
dained priest. The society, which had already taken 
charge of several missions in Africa, established houses 
in Bavaria, Italy, France, England, and Holland, 
and in 1804 numbered about eighty members. Pope 
Pius VII was, however, not favorable to them. Some 
of the members joined the Jesuits, who had been re- 
stored in Russia and (in 1804) in Naples, while others 
repudiated the authority of Paccanari, and placed 
themselves under the direct authority of the diocesan 
bishops. Paccanari himself was summoned before an 
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ecclesiastical court, and sentenced to life-long impris- | 


oument., The second invasion of Rome by the French 
restored to him his liberty, but the society was wholly 
dissolved in 1814, when its last members joined the or- 
der of the Jesuits, who in that year were restored for 
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the whole Church.—Henrion-Fehr, Gesch. der Ménchs- 
orden, ii, 62. (A.J.S.) 


Faithful. (1.) A title given in Scripture to Chris- 
tians (1 Cor. iv, 17; Ephes. vi, 21, et al.). (2.) The 
term mooi, the faithful (FIDELES), was the general 
and favorite name in the early Church to denote bap- 
tized persons. By this name they were distinguished, 
on the one hand, from the dus7ou, such as were not 
Christians ; and, on the other, from the catechumens, 
—Bingham, Orig. Eccl. bk. i, ch, iii, iv; Riddle, Chris- 
tian Antiquities, bk. ii, ch. y. 


Fakir (also spelled Faqurr). This word, derived 
from the Arabic fukr (poverty), is used by the Arabs to 
designate those mendicant orders called by the Persians 
and Turks dervishes. By Europeans it is commonly 
used to denote certain Hindoo sects noted for asceti- 
cism and austerities. For a brief account of the Mo- 
hammedan Fakirs, see the article DervisH. We 
mention here, in addition, only a sect of them styled 
Calenders, from the name of their founder, Santone 
Kalenderi, described by Knolles (History ofthe Turks) 
as Epicureans, whose motto is, “This day is ours, to- 
morrow is his who may live to enjoy it,”’ and in whose 
view the tavern is as holy as the mosque, and God as 
well pleased with their debaucheries, i. e. ‘liberal use 
of his creatures,” as with the austerities of others (see 
D’Herbelot, s. y. Calender). 

1. History.—We find no religious devotees of this 
kind among the Mohammedans earlier than the 13th 
century after Christ, though the origin of Hindoo fakir- 
ism is bysome writers referred back to Sakyamuni. See 
Buppuism. But a satisfactory explanation of the ori- 
gin of fakirism may be found in that perverted human 
tendency which in all ages has sought to earn the favor 
of God and the praise of men through abstraction of 
the soul and chastenings of the flesh, and has been too 
prone to accord to such acts undue homage and sanc- 
tity. Nowhere has this tendency been more marked 
than among the imaginative and superstitious peoples 
of the East. The account which Strabo, on the au- 
thority of Megasthenes, Aristobulus, and others, has 
given us of the Gymnosophists, especially that class 
called by him Garmanes, and by others Sarmani or 
Samanzei, shows that ascetics, very similar in modes 
of life, doctrines, and practices to the Fakirs of mod- 
ern India, were found there at the time of Alexander’s 
conquests. This conclusion is strengthened by the de- 
scriptions of Quintus Curtius, Arrian, Plutarch, Pliny, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, and other ancient authors, 
when treating of the philosophers of India. It seems 
not a merely speculative view which assumes that the 
naked philosophers, so celebrated in ancient times, were, 
in an ethical sense at least, the progenitors of the 
modern Fakirs (see Heeren, Aséatic Nations, ii, 242, 
note). 

Among the mendicant devotees who abounded in 
India at the date of the Mohammedan conquests we 
find the Fakirs mentioned as prominent in the venera- 
tion of the people, and exercising an almost unlimited 
influence over them; and frequent mention is made 
of these fanatics and their strange practices by the 
travellers who have described India since the period 
named. D’Herbelot estimated that there was in In- 
dia 800,000 Mohammedan and 1,200,000 idolatrous Fa- 
kirs, while the number of both sorts is now estimated 
at over 1,000,000, akirism, with other forms of su- 
perstitious fanaticism, seems to be rapidly losing 
ground under the influences’and agencies which, since 
the prevalence of British rule, have been diffusing the 
light of the purer doctrines of the Gospel through In- 
dia. 

2. Sects or Fraternities, They are divided into sects 
or orders, each differing from the others more or less 
in dress, habits, ete. Owing perhaps to the lack of 
organization and the number of their fraternities, the 
accounts of travellers and other authorities in this re- 
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spect seem conflicting and fragmentary. Without at- 
tempting any precise classification, we may group 
them under two heads: 1. Those living in communitres, 
either in convents, as Western monks, or wandering 
about in troops, sometimes amounting to thousands. 
2. Those living singly, as hermits or as vagabond men- 
dicants, passing from place to place, practising the 
arts and tricks of their order, and receiving from the 
credulous superstition of the people the entertainment 
and alms provided at public expense in the villages 
for persons of their class. 

“The Fakirs of India,” says Zimmermann (Von-der 
Einsamkeit, ii, 107), ‘‘have a sect which is called the 
Illuminated, or those who are united with God. The 
Tlluminated have overcome the world, live in some se- 
cluded garden, like hermits, so deeply sunk in contem- 
plation that they look for whole hours at one spot, in- 
sensible to all outward objects. But then, as they 
state, with indescribable delight they perceive God as 
a pure white light. For some days before they live 
on nothing but bread and water, sink into deep silence, 
look upward for some time with fixed gaze, turn their 
eyes in deep concentration of the soul to the point of 
the nose, and now the white light appears” (Ennemo- 
ser, i, 205-6). 

The Fakirs, or Yogees, of the Senessee tribe travel 
over Hindostan, living on the charity of the other 
Hindoos, generally entirely naked, and ‘‘ most of them 
robust, handsome men. They admit proselytes from 
the other tribes, especially youths of bright parts, and 
take great pains to instruct them in their mysteries.”’ 
Collected in large bodies, and armed, they make pil- 
grimages to sacred places, laying the country under 
contribution. Led on by an old woman named Bos- 
timia, who pretended to possess the gift of enchant- 
ment, one of their hosts, 20,000 strong, defeated an 
army of Aurungzebe, and for a time, through the in- 
fluence of superstitious fears, paralyzing his powers of 
resistance, spread terror and dismay through his court 
and capital. Niebuhr, the traveller, speaks of the 
Bargais and the Gusseins, two orders of Fakirs, as 
travelling armed, and in troops of thousands. The 
Iconographic Encyclopedia (iy, 232) names three class- 
es of Hindoo ascetics, viz. Sanashis or Saniasst, Vish- 
navins, and Penitents. 

3. Peculiar Doctrines and Austerities.—The-profession 
of poverty constitutes a fundamental principle of fa- 
kirism, as the name itself indicates. One author says 


“the quality which God most loves in his creatures | 


is poverty ;” and tradition reports Mohammed as say- 
ing to his servant Belal, ‘See to it that you appear 
before God poor and not rich, for the poor have the 
chief places in his mansion.” Another fundamental 
principle is the virtue of self-torture, penances, and se- 
clusion of spirit as means for the attainment of sanc- 
tity. The Fakir, says Hassan al Basri, is like a dog 
in ten things: he is always hungry; has no fixed 
abode; watches during the night; leaves no heritage 
when he dies; does not abandon his master, though 
ill treated; chooses the lowest place; yields his place 
to whomsoever wishes it; returns to him whe has beat- 
en him, when a crust of bread is offered; keeps quiet 
while others eat, and follows his master without think- 
ing of returning to the place he has left. The variety 
and character of their penances and mortifications of 
the flesh display no little ingenuity of conception, and 
demand great powers of endurance in performance. 
Some go naked, or wear only filthy rags, suffering the 
heat of the sun, the storms of rain, and the cold of 
the night in the open air, sleeping on cow-dung or oth- 
er ordure, ‘‘delighting in nastiness and a holy obscen- 
ity with a great show of sanctity,” with hair uncut, 
and body and face besmeared with ashes, looking more 
like devils than men, One has kept his arms in one 
position until they shrivelled up; another has kept his 
hands clasped together until the nails grew through 
the flesh. Some have buried themselves up to their 
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chins in pits, and thus remained for days; others have 
imprisoned themselves for life in iron cages; one has 
had his cheeks and tongue pierced with a sharp iron, 
kept in its place by another passing under the chin; 
another would drag along a heavy chain, one link of 
which passed through the tenderest part of the body, 
the penis; one bears on his neck a heavy yoke, with 
heavy weights in his hands; another lies down on a 
bed of iron spikes; one suspends himself head down- 
wards over a fire until his scalp is burned to the bone; 
another traverses long distances by rolling on the 
ground, receiying his food and drink from the hands 
of the people; one makes the singular vow to perform 
a long journey by rolling himself along as a sort of 
cart-wheel: having for this purpose fastened his wrists 
and ankles together, and caused a tire, made of chopped 
straw, mud, and cows’ dung, to be laid along the ridge 
of his back-bone, with a bamboo-stick passed through 
the angle made by his knees and elbows for an axle, 
he rolls himself to the first village on his route, where 
he is received with demonstrations of joyous respect, 
and conducted to the tank or well for ablution. As- 
certaining what house of the village promises the Lest 
cheer, thither he repairs, and there remains until the 
supplies fail. He then repeats the process of prepara- 
tion, and journeys to another place. Some fakirs have 
combined traffic with their religious pilgrimages, and 
by the exchange of valuable, yet easily transported ar- 
ticles, carried in their belts and clothing, have made 
great gains in the pelf of the world which they so 
much affect to despise. The lives of some, perhaps, 
comport with the spirit of sanctity and self-denial pro- 
fessed, but most of them are in secret addicted to gross 
vices, and whenever favorable opportunity offers, the 
pride and cruelty of their hearts display themselves. 

4, Literature.—Strabo, § 712-719; Arrianus, Indica, 
cap. xii; Quintus Curtius, lib. viii, cap. ix; Plutarch, 
Vita Alerandri; Pliny, Hist. Nat. lib. vii, cap. ii; Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, Stromata, lib. i, 305 d.; Bohlen, 
Das Alte Indien; Coleman, Mythology of the Hindus ; 
Duff, India and Indian Missions ; Ward, Hist. Literat. 
Mythology, etc. of the Hindus ; Iconographic Encyclope- 
dia, iv, 12-13 (N. York, 1851); D’Herbelot, Bibliotheque 
Orientale, s.v. Fakir and Calender; Ennemoser, J/is- 
tory of Magic, i, 205-10 (Bohn’s ed. 1854); India, Pic- 
torial, Descriptive, and Historical, p. 73, 115-119, 430 
(Bohn’s Tilustr. Library); Ruffner, Zhe Fathers of the 
Desert, i, 23-51. For pictorial illustrations, see Har- 
pers Weekly for 1857, p. 540, and Iconographic Ency- 
clopedia, Plates to Mythology and Religious Rites, pl. 2, 
fig. 20, and pl. 3, fig. 10, 11, and 12.. (J. W. M.) 

Falaquera, Surm Tosras BEN-JOSEPH BEN, a 
Spanish Jew of great learning, and a philosopher of 
the school of Maimonides, was born about 1228. Be- 
sides a work on The Relation of Religion and Philosophy, 
he wrote, in 12638, WPAN, the Inquirer (printed at 
Amsterdam,1779). Later he wrote W525 ‘D, Psychol- 
ogy (Amst. 1835), in which he follows the Arabic school 
of Aristotle’s disciples; “‘H°ws2n mabe, Ethics ; 
and in 1280 a work on the philosophical parts of Mo- 
reh, T7720 772 (printed at Pressburg, 1837). We 
mention also M NIP M272, a work written in 1290 
in defence of Maimonides.—Jost, Gesch. d. Judenthums 
u. seiner Sekten, iii, 27. (J. H. W.) 

Falashas (Black Jews), a large and peculiar race 
inhabiting the province of Semen, on the shores of the 
Tzana Sea, near Gondar and the mountainous regions 
of northern Abyssinia. The word Falasha means ex- 
ale, and sufficiently indicates that they were not na- 
tives of the soil. They have a skin more or less dark, 
without possessing, however, the negro type, and speak 
both the dominant language of the country—the Am- 
haric, and a dialect of the Agaon language. They 
possess the whole of the Jewish Canon (O. T. Canon) 
iin the Gueez language (a sister language of the He- 
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brew, Arabic, and Aramean dialects, and from which 
the Amharic is derived), together with the apocryphal 
books accepted by the Abyssinian Church. Their 
priests, who live round the inclosures of the temple 
(which are situated near the edge of the Falasha vil- 
lages, and haye more the appearance of the ancient 
sanctuary than the modern synagogue), observe the 
laws of purity with rigor, prepare their own food, and 
keep aloof from the world. They are principally en- 
gaged in the education of youth, making the Bible and 
the traditional practices the basis of their instruction. 
The Falashas deviate from Jewish usages in many re- 
spects. Thus the fringed praying-scarf (taleth, q. v.), 
_- the phylacteries (q. v.), are not used in their deyo- 
‘ tions. They retain the usage of offering sacrifices, 
but rather as commemorative ceremonies than as real 
sacrifices; the most common is the offering for the re- 
pose of the dead. No sacrifices can be offered on the 
Sabbath or on the day of atonement. The Falashas, 
with all other Jewish sects, hope for a return to the 
sacred city, Jerusalem. While polygamy is not for- 
bidden by law, it is nevertheless censured. They 
have a special hatred of slave-dealers, yet slavery is 
tolerated among them; they instruct the slaves in 
the law of Moses, and manumit them on conversion. 
They are a very industrious race, and have the repu- 
tation of being good farmers. They are also able war- 
riors (many fought under king Theodore in the late 
Abyssinian war), but are averse to commerce, which 
they consider an obstacle to fidelity and rigor in re- 
ligious observances. The Falashas were formerly gov- 
erned by an independent prince, whose residence was 
Y in the fastness of Ainba Gideon, and it is only since 
1800, after the extinction of the race of their original 
masters, that they have passed under the domination 
of the princes of Tigré. They claim that their ances- 
tors settled in Abyssinia as early as the time of Solo- 
mon, but it is likely that they came much later. The 
st knowledge of Hebrew they have lost. In 1867, the 
; central committee of the Jewish Alliance Universelle, 
which has its seat in Paris, sent M. Leon Halévy to 
Abyssinia to make a tour of exploration among the 
Falashas, and report on what might be done for their 
education, with a special view to counteracting the in- 
fluence of the Christian missionaries who had been 
sent out from India. After his return, M. Halévy 
made, in July, 1868, a very interesting report’on the 
Falashas, and announced the publication of an “ Essay 
on the Falashah,’’ which will undoubtedly be the first 
thorough work on the subject. He brought with him 
a young Falashah, who will be educated in France.— 
Pierer, Universal-Lexikon, vi, 79 ; Israelite, vol. xv, No. 
Divan 2058. Es Wi) 


Faicandus, Hueco, a distinguished historian, lived 
in the 12th century. According to the Benedictine 
authors of the work L’ Art de Vérifier les Dates, he was 
a native of France (his original name being Fulcan- 
dus or Foucault); accompanied his patron Stephen de 
la Perche, archbishop of Palermo, and grand-uncle of 


king William II, to Sicily, and finally became abbot | 


of St. Denys, at Paris. Gibbon is of opinion that he 
was a native of Sicily. His celebrated work, Historia 
Sicula, which procured for him the surname of the Si- 
cilian Tacitus, was published in 1189 or 1190, and is of 
great importance for the Church history of that peri- 
od.—Wetzer u. Welte, Kirch.-Lex. iv, 885. (A. J.5.) 


Falcon, a bird of the hawk tribe, anciently trained 
to assist in hunting, and still used in the East for the 
same purpose. Dr, Thomson (Land and Book, i, 309 
sq.) thus speaks of the practice in Palestine: ‘‘The 
beg at the castle of Tibnin, which we are now ap- 
proaching, always keeps several of these large falcons 
on their perches in his grand reception-hall, where 
they are tended with the utmost care. [ have been 
out on the mountains to see them hunt, and it is a 
most exciting scene. The emirs sit on their horses, 
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/sant flapping of their wings. 
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Large Falcon. 


holding the birds on their wrists, and the woods are 
filled with their retainers, beating about and shouting, 
to start up and drive toward them the poor partridges. 
When near enough, the falcon is launched from the 
hand, and swoops down upon his victim like an eagle 
hasting to the prey. After he has struck his quarry, 
the falcon flies a short distance, and lights on the 
ground, amid the redoubled shouts of the sportsmen. 
The keeper darts forward, secures both, cuts the throat 
of the partridge, and allows his captor to suck its blood. 
This is his reward. Notwithstanding the exhilara- 
tion of the sport, I could never endure the falcon him- 
self. There is something almost satanic in his eye, 
and in the ferocity with which he drinks the warm 
life-blood of his innocent victim. I once saw some 
men of Tortosa catching the Syrian quail with a small 
hawk. This was done on foot, each sportsman carry- 
ing his bird on the right wrist, and beating the bushes 
with a stick held in his left hand. These quails are 
less than the American; are migratory, coming here 
in early spring, and passing on to the north. They 
hide under the bushes, and will not rise on the wing 
unless forced to do so by a dog, or by the hunter him- 
I was surprised to see how quickly and surely 
the little hawk seized his game. His reward also was 
merely the blood of the bird. I do not know whether 
or not the Jews in ancient days were acquainted with 
falconry, but David complains that Saul hunted for 


|his blood as one doth hunt for a partridge in the 


mountains (1 Sam. xxvi, 20); and this hunting of the 
same bird on these mountains, and giving their blood 
to the hawk, reminds one of the sad complaint of the 
persecuted son of Jesse. In the neighborhood of 
Aleppo the smaller falcon is taught to assist the sports- 
man to capture the gazelle. Neither horse nor grey- 
hound can overtake these fleet creatures on the open 
desert, and therefore the Arabs have taught the hawk 
to fasten on their forehead, and blind them by inces- 
Bewildered and terri- 
fied, they leap about at random, and are easily cap- 
tured. They are also trained to attack the bustard in 
the same region. This bird is about as large as a tur- 
key, and highly prized by the lovers of game; but, as 
they keep on the vast level plains, where there is noth- 
ing to screen the cautious hunter, it is almost impos- 
sible to get within gunshot of them, When they rise 
in the air, the little falcon flies up from beneath and 
fastens on one of their wings, and then both come 
whirling over and over to the ground, when the hunter 
quickly seizes the bustard, and delivers his brave bird 
from a position not particularly safe or comfortable. 
They will even bring down the largest eagle in the 
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same way; but in this desperate game they are some- 
times torn to pieces by the insulted majesty of the 
See Hawk. 


feathered kingdom.”’ 


Small Falcon. 


Falconer, Tuomas, A.M., a Church of England 
divine, was born at Bath in 1771; was made fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, in 1794, and died in 
1839. He published The Resurrection of our Saviour 
(1798) :—Eight Discourses on the alleged Dissonances in 
the Gospels, in reply to Evanson (q. v.) (Bampton Lec- 
ture, Oxf. 1811, 8vo) :—The Case of Eusebius of Cesa- 
rea (Lond. 1822, 8vo); and other critical and historical 
writings. 

Faldistorium or Fald-stool, a stool folding like 
a camp-stool, formerly used in the inthronization of 
bishops, and in coronations, both for sitting and kneel- 
ing. In modern times the name is (improperly) given 
to a small stool at which, in some English churches, 
the Litany.is read. In those churches in which it is 
used it is generally placed in the middle of the choir, 
near the steps of the communion-table. The name is 
probably from falden, plicare, and stoul, sedes.—Mas- 
kell, Monum. Ritualia, iii, 86; Siegel, Alterthiimer, ii, 
453. 

Falkner, Tuomas, a missionary Jesuit, the son 
of an eminent surgeon at Manchester, England, was 
born at Manchester about 1710, and. was bred to his 
father’s profession. He visited Buenos Ayres, and 
falling ill there, was nursed by the Jesuits, and un- 
der the influence of their kindness was led to aban- 
don the Presbyterian Church in which he had been 
brought up, to enter the Roman Church, and to join 
the order of Jesuits. He devoted himself to mission- 
ary labors, in which his medical skill was of great use. 
He spent forty years in this service in various parts 
of South America. After the suppression of the order 
he returned to England, where he died January 30, 
1784. THe wrote a Description of Patagonia (London, 
1774, 4to) :—Botanical and other Observations in A mer- 
tea (4 vols. fol.).—Migne, Dict. de Biog. Chrét. 8. v. 


Fall of Man, a phrase which ‘does not occur in 
Scripture, but is probably taken from the book of Wis- 
dom, chap. x, 1. It is a convenient term to express 
the fact of the revolt of our first parents from God, 
and the consequent sin and misery in which they and 
their posterity were involved.” 

I. Scriptural Account of the Fall.—(1.) The Mosaic 
account is (Gen. ii, iii), that a garden having been 
planted by the Creator for the use of man, he was 
placed in it to dress it and to keep it; that in this gar- 
den two trees were specially distinguished, one as the 
tree of life, the other as the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil; that Adam was put under the following pro- 
bation by his Maker (Gen. ii, 16, 17): ‘‘ And the Lord | 
God commanded the man, saying, Of every tree of the 
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garden thou mayest freely eat; but of the tree of the 
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knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it; 
for in the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt sure- 
ly die ;” that the serpent, who was more subtil than 
any beast of the field, tempted the woman to eat, by 
denying that death would be the consequence, and by 
assuring her that her eyes and those of her husband 
should be opened, and that they should be ‘‘as gods, 
knowing good and evil;” that the woman took of the 
fruit, gave of it to her husband, who also ate; and that 
for this act of disobedience they were expelled from 
the garden, made subject to death, and laid under va- 
rious maledictions. 

(2.) Whether this account be a literal history or not, 
has*been matter of great discussion, not merely be- 
tween Christians and unbelievers, but also among 
Christian interpreters. One theory is that the pas- 
sage is an allegory, signifying the origin of sin in the 
abuse of free-will, under which the appetites of man 
were allowed to obtain supremacy over his higher 
powers. Another (later) view makes the narration 
mythical. The general current of Christian interpre- 
tation has held the passage to be historical, and has 
interpreted it literally. Philo Judzeus (f c. 40), speak- 
ing of the account of Paradise, says: ‘‘ These accounts 
seem to me to be symbolical ; not mere fabulous in- 
ventions like those of the poets and sophists, but rather 
types shadowing forth allegorical truth according to 
some mystical explanation.” So he makes the ser- 
pent the symbol of pleasure, etc. (On the Creation of 
the World, Bohn’s translation, London, 1854, p. 46 sq.). 

Among the early Church writers, Clement considers 
the narrative of the Fall partly as fact and partly as 
allegory (Strom. v, 11, p. 689, 90), and, following Philo, 
makes the serpent the image of voluptuousness. Ori- 
gen regards the account as allegorical (De princ. ivy, 16; 
contra Cels. iv, 40; comp. also Origen, Fragm. in Gen. 
ad loc.). Irenzus held the passage to be historical ; 
so also Tertullian, adv. Judeos, ii, 184; De virg. vel. 
11; adv. Mare. ii,2. ‘‘ He insists upon the literal in- 
terpretation of the particulars of the narrative, as they 
succeeded each other in order of time (De resurr. carn. 
61: Adam ante nomina animalibus enunciavit, quam 
de arbore decerpsit; ante etiam prophetavit, quam 
voravit). The Gnostics made it allegorical or mythi- 
cal. On the Gnostic (Basilidian) doctrine of the Fall 
(cbyxvare aoyex7)), compare Clem. Strom. ii, 20, p. 488; 
Gieseler, Stud. u. Kritiken (1830), p. 396. The author 
of the Clementine Homilies goes so far in idealizing 
Adam, as to convert the historical person into a purely 
mythical being (like the Adam-Cadmon of the Cab- 
balists), while he represents Eve as far inferior to him. 
Hence Adam could not trespass, but sin makes its first 
appearance in Cain; Baur, Gnosis, p. 339” (Hagen- 
‘bach, History of Doctrines, § 61). Among the later fa- 
thers, and in the scholastic period, the account was 
generally held to be historical. Augustine (De Civi- 
tate Dei, xiii, 21) asserts the historical verity of the 
narration, but adds that true spiritual and typical mean- 
ings are contained in it; e. g. Paradise is the Church, 
the tree of knowledge is the type of free-will, ete. 

The theologians of the Reformation followed the 
Scholastics in adhering to the literal interpretation, 
but differ in the exposition of several parts of the 
narrative; e. g. the serpent is held by some to be 
a natural serpent; by others, Satan in the guise of 
a serpent, ete. Calvin (Commentary on Genesis iii) 
speaks as follows: ‘‘It appears, perhaps, scarcely con- 
sonant with reason that the serpent only should be 
here brought forward, all mention of Satan being sup- 
pressed. I acknowledge, indeed, that from this place 
alone nothing more ean be collected than that men 
were deceived by the serpent. But the testimonies 
of Scripture are sufficiently numerous in which it is 
plainly asserted that the serpent was only the mouth 
of the devil; for not the serpent, but the devil, is de- 
clared to be ‘the father of lies,’ the fabricator of im- 
posture, and the author of death. The question, how- 
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ever, is not yet solved why Moses has kept back the 
name of Satan. I willingly subscribe to the opinion 
of those who maintain that the Holy Spirit then pur- 
posely used obscure figures, because it was fitting that 
full and clear light should be reserved for the kingdom 
of Christ. In the mean time the prophets prove that 
they were well acquainted with the meaning of Moses 
when, in different places, they cast the blame of our 
ruin upon the devil. We have elsewhere said that 
Moses, by a homely and uncultivated style, accommo- 
dates what he delivers to the capacity of the people, 
and for the best reason; for not only had he to in- 
struct an untaught race of men, but the existing age 
of the Church was so puerile that it was unable to re- 
ceive any higher instruction. There is, therefore, 
nothing absurd in the supposition that they whom, for 
the time, we know and confess to have been but as in- 
fants, were fed with milk. Or (if another comparison 
be more acceptable) Moses is by no means to be blamed 
if he, considering the office of schoolmaster as imposed 
upon him, insists on the rudiments suitable to chil- 
dren. They who have an aversion to this simplicity 
must of necessity condemn the whole economy of God 
in governing the Church.” A similar view is given 
by Kurtz, Bible and Astronomy (Phila. 1861), p. 174 sq. 
The modern extreme Rationalists generally interpret 
the narrative as mythical. Eichhorn (Urgeschichte) 
finds truth in it in the form of poetry, that is, he 
makes it a myth; so Gabler, Paulus, and others. 
Kant, Schelling, and other recent German philoso- 
phers and interpreters make it a ‘‘ speculative myth.” 
Von Bohlen (On Genesis iii) follows Rosenmiiller in 
supposing that the narrator had the Zendavesta in 
view. Julius Miiller gives up the historical character 
of the narrative. ‘‘If now,” he says, ‘we turn to the 
narrative in the book of Genesis, we shall find that 
not sin, but physical suffering and death, are there 
connected with Adam’s fall. This fact, and the les- 
son that man’s ruin originated in himself, are the great 
truths which are to be gathered from the story, which 


must be regarded as fundamentally true, although the | 


story is in the form of a fable. That it is not to be 
taken literally is plain from Scripture, for the story in 
Genesis speaks of the serpent as the agent in the temp- 
tation of Eve. St. Paul speaks of the same temptation 
as coming from Satan. It is usual to assume that the 
serpent was the mere instrument of Satan, but there 
is nothing to lead us to this view in the words of the 
narrative. St. Paul, by interpolating this into the nar- 
rative, shows us that it is not to be taken as literally 
true. We find in John viii, 44, ‘the devil was a mur- 
derer from the beginning,’ an allusion to the ruin of 
man by the temptation. If this be so, it is a plain 
reference to Satan as the cause of man’s bodily death. 
To bring in the idea of spiritual death seems less ap- 
propriate, for our Lord was rebuking the murderous 
intentions of the Jews. It was through conduct like 
that of the devil that they showed themselves his chil- 
dren” (Doctrine of Sin, Edinb. 1868, p. 78, 79). 

The more recent German interpreters of the better 
class (e. g. Hiivernick, Delitzsch, Keil, etc.) admit the 
historical character of the account, but there are, of 
course, various theories among them as to its inter- 
pretation. Martensen (Christian Dogmatics, § 79) in- 
terprets the Mosaic account as a combination of his- 
tory and sacred symbolism, a figurative representa- 
tion of an actual event. Lange (On Genesis, Amst. 
edit. p. 243), speaking of the narrative, says: ‘“ Like 
the Biblical histories everywhere, and especially the 
primitive traditions of Genesis, it is a historical fact, 
to be taken in a religious-ideal, that is, a symbolical 
form. It is just as little a mere allegory. It is just 
as little a pure, naked fact, as the speaking of the ser- 
pent is a literal speaking, or as the tree of life, in it- 
self regarded, is a plant whose eating imparted imper- 
ishable life. That sin began with the beginning of the 
race, that the first sin had its origin in a forbidden en- 
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joyment of nature, and not in the Cainitic fratricide 
or similar crimes, that the origin of human sin points 
back to the beginning of the human race, that the 
woman was ever more seducible than the man, that 
along with sin came in the tendency to sin, conscious- 
ness of guilt, alienation from God, and evil in general 
—all these are affirmations of the religious historical 
consciousness which demand the historicalness of our 
tradition, and would point back to some such fact, 
even though it were not written in Genesis.” 

The interpretations of the serpent have been very 
variant. Eusebius (Prep. Evang. i, 10) says that Mo- 
ses calls the evil spirit (wovnodc¢ daipwy) by the name 
of “serpent,’’ as he is ‘full of poison and malice,” 
Adam Clarke (Commentary on Genesis, ch. iii) inter- 
prets the word nachush (rendered ‘‘ serpent’) to mean 
‘fa creature of the ape of ourang-outang kind.” His 
notes on the whole passage afford a very curious speci- 
men of exegesis. We cite Lange (Genesis, Amer, edit. 
p. 228) as follows: ‘* True it is that the serpent ap- 
pears as the probable author of this temptation, but 
such probability is weakened by what is said in i, 25 
and ii, 20. ‘The serpent was a good creation of God, 
though different, as originally created, from what it 
afterwards became’ (Delitzsch). As a type, the ser- 
pent is just as well the figure of health and renovation 
as of death, since every year it changes its skin, and 
ejects, moreover, its venom. This double peculiarity 
and double character, as adyaodaipwy and cacodat- 
jowy, is indicated not only in language, but also in 
myths, in sculpture, and in modes of worship. In 
this relation, however, we must distinguish two di- 
verging views of the ancient peoples. To the Egyp- 
tian reverence for the serpent stands in opposition the 
abhorrence for it among the Israelites [see SERPENT], 
Greeks, Persians, and Germans.” ‘* That Satan made 
use of the serpent, and that a serpent was somehow 
employed, is likely ; the language of Jehovah subse- 
quently, while it was literally true of the instrument, 
being in a higher sense true of the agent, the one be- 
ing made the emblem of the other (Gen. iii, 14), Was 
the language here entirely symbolical and figurative, 
haying nothing in it literal whatever? This does not 
seem likely. Why should such an allusion have been 
employed at all to describe the outcast and degraded 
condition of a fallen angel, had there been nothing 
whatever giving the serpent any connection with the 
temptation and the fall? Is it not more reasonable 
to consider both as blended, the literal and the symbol- 
ical ? (Gen. iii, 4; 2 Cor. xi, 3; Rev. xii, 9; xx, 2; 
Gen. iii, 15; Col. ii, 15; Rom. xvi, 20; 1 John iii, 8; 
John viii, 44). Conjectures, too, have arisen out of 
the terms in which the serpent was addressed: ‘Upon 
thy belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eat all the 
days of thy life.’ ‘The serpent, perhaps,’ says Gill, 
‘formerly “moved in a more erect posture, but was 
doomed to lick the dust.’ ‘Probably his original res- 
idence and food,’ guesses another, ‘ were in the trees, 
but now he is degraded to the earth.’ That sentence 
evidently, whatever might he its literal application to 
the serpent, was emblematically meant of Satan him- 
self. ‘Plainly figurative,’ says Dwight, ‘to express a 
state of peculiar degradation and suffering? ” (Ward- 
law, Systematic Theology, p. 85-7). Watson defends 
the historical character of the narrative (/nstitutes, pt. 
ii, ch. xviii), as also does Holden, Dissertation on the 
Fall (Lond. 1823, 8vyo). Conyers Middleton (2ssay on 
the Allegorical and Literal Interpretation of the Fall, 
Works, 1775, ii, 437) maintains the allegorical view. 
Comp. Pye Smith, First Lines of Theology, bk. iv, ch. ii. 

A writer in the Journal of Sacred Literature (i, 351 
sq.) seeks to show that the common opinion that the 
serpent was the instrument of the tempter 1s untena- 
ble, on the ground that the Scripture does not state 
that the serpent was an instrument ; and that the lit- 
eral application of the words of the narrative to a ser- 
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sistent with the present relation of the serpent to oth- 
er animals, and also with the testimony of geology as 
to fossil remains, ete. He maintains that under the 
name serpent Satan is meant, as there are ‘‘ probable 
grounds for the conclusion that the serpent was, during 
the earliest ages, the name of the Eyil One, reflecting 
the conception of him that then prevailed.’’ Bishop 
Newton (Dissert. on Creation and Fall, 1st edit.) takes 
a similar view, viz. that Satan is spoken of in the pas- 
sage under the ‘‘ well-known” symbol or hieroglyphic 
of the serpent, which was a proper emblem, he holds, 
of the deceiver of mankind, as in popular estimation it 
was held to be the most cunning and insidious of ani- 
mals. Sherlock (Use and Intent of Prophecy, diss. iii) 
refers to the “‘common usage of Eastern countries, 
which was, to clothe history in parables and simili- 
tudes ;” and remarks that ‘it seems not improbable 
that for this reason the history of the fall was put into 
the dress in which we now find it. The serpent was 
remarkable for an insidious cunning, and therefore 
stood as a proper emblem of a deceiver; and yet, be- 
ing one of the lowest of God’s creatures, the emblem 
gave no suspicion of any power concerned that might 
pretend to rival the Creator.’’ What was the particu- 
lar nature of the sin of our first parents it is not an 
easy matter to determine. Bishop Newton remarks 
(1. c.) that ‘‘eating forbidden fruit is nothing more 
than a continuation of the same hieroglyphic charac- 
ters wherein the history of the fall was recorded be- 
fore the use of letters. It was plainly the violation 
of a divine prohibition ; it was indulging an unlaw- 
ful appetite; it was aspiring after forbidden knowl- 
edge, and pretending to be wise above their condition. 
So much may be safely asserted in general; we be- 
wilder and lose ourselves in search of more particu- 
Jars.’’ In a later edition of this dissertation (Works, 
i, 91), bishop Newton modified the statement above 
given, and gave his adherence to the view that a real 
serpent was concerned in the fall (see Quarry, On Gen- 
esis ix). Martensen (Christian Dogmatics, § 103) pass- 
es by the question whether the ‘‘serpent was led by 
an evil spirit, or whether an evil spirit assumed the 
form of the serpent ;’’? but he adds, ‘‘if we abide by 
the original narration, we may say that the serpent is 
the allegorical designation for the criminal principle 
which opposed itself to man in temptation.” Dérten- 
bach (in Herzog, Real-Encyklop. xv, 209, art. Siinde) 
maintains that the serpent was a real serpent, the tree 
a real tree, etc.. Quarry gives a copious dissertation 
on Paradise and the Fall in his Genesis and its Author- 
ship (London, 1866, 8yo). The aim of this writer is to 
withdraw the scriptural statements “ altogether from 
the range of physical interpretation.’”’ He cites a re- 
mark of Hengstenberg’s (Christologie, th. i, abt. i, p. 
26, ed. 1829), to the effect that if the serpent be sym- 
bolical, the whole history is symbolical, as, in a con- 
nected passage like this, unity of interpretation must 
prevail; and it is not allowable to follow at one mo- 
ment the symbolical, and at the next moment the lit- 
eral interpretation, Admitting the truth of this, Quar- 
ry States that, nevertheless, the narrative may be, as a 
whole, not simply an apologue illustrating true prin- 
ciples, but a true history of great facts represented 
symbolically, He interprets the tree of life (compare 
Rey. ii, 7; xxii, 2, 14), and the eating the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge, as mystical; the former denoting 
the promise of eternal life conditioned on man’s obe- 
dience, the latter denoting the act of disobedience and 
its moral consequences, consciousness of guilt and 
shame. He maintains that the supposition of a real 
Serpent is untenable, as there is no ground for the be- 
lief that Satan can possess at wilbany living creature, 
or work such a miracle as to make a serpent speak. 
“A natural serpent is literally spoken of, but this nat- 
ural serpent: is only the symbol of the real tempter ; 
otherwise the innocent animal receives all the punish- 
ment, while the really guilty tempter escapes.” The 
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real sin itself must have arisen at some point at which 
‘natural appetite passed into that stage of its prog- 
ress when, as St.James says, lust has conceived, and 
at which the sin thus conceived has quickened into 
mental transgression. This point, lost in the mystery 
which envelopes every beginning of existence, mental 
or material, of thought, act, or substance, was the real 
fall, and is better represented by the mystical symbol 
of the participation of forbidden fruit than by a histor- 
ical narrative that should only specify the overt act in 
words to be taken in their literal acceptation.’”’ After 
answering Hengstenberg’s objections to the symboli- 
cal interpretation (especially the objections drawn from 
those passages of the N. T. in which the history of the 
fall is taken as actual history, 2 Cor. xi, 3; 1 Tim. ii, 
13,14; Rom. vy, 12), he concludes with the general 
statement that ‘‘ enough of the historical facts are pa- 
tent to suffice for all the moral and religious uses of . 
such a narrative, the creation and the fall being un- 
questionable verities ;’’ but ‘‘nothing is told merely to 
gratify curiosity ; the details that could only serve this 
end are withdrawn behind the veil of a mystical mode 
of representation”’ (p. 155). See also Knapp, Christian 
Theology, § 75. 

Heathen Traditions.—There are many heathen tra- 
ditions concerning the creation and the fall, some of 
which have marked points of resemblance to the Bible 
account. In some mythologies the serpent is an ob- 
ject of worship, while in others ‘‘ mythology repre- 
sents that reptile as trampled under the feet of a 
mighty deliverer. In a coin of Antoninus Pius ‘ Her- 
cules is represented as plucking apples from a tree 
round the trunk of which a serpent is entwined.’ 
Among the Goths, the Persians, and the Hindoos, tra- 
ditions of a serpent of various kinds are found. Stil- 
lingfleet ingeniously observes that from this origin has 
come the use of serpents to so great an extent in divi- 
nation, Satan appearing ‘ambitious to have the world 
think that the knowledge of good and eyil was to come 
by the serpent still.” The Hebrew word for serpent 
signifies at the same time fo divine, and the Greek 
word oiwviZecGat has the same derivation from oiw- 
voc, a serpent; ‘thus we see how careful the devil 
was to advance his honor in the world under that form 
wherein he had deceived mankind into so much folly 
and misery’’’ (Wardlaw, Systematic Theology, ii, 85 
sq.). It has been the fashion to deny that the tradi- 
tions of the various peoples, analogous to the Mosaic 
account, are at all confirmations of that account. But 
the harmony of these traditions has never been ration- 
ally explained apart from the theory that regards them 
as springing from common reminiscences of an actual 
occurrence. Auberlen remarks that ‘‘these oldest tra- 
ditions of the human race confirm the historical credi- 
bility of the Mosaic narrative, down to its details, just 
as much as they do the inner purity and elevation of 
them, compared with the myths of heathenism. In 
regard to this latter view, it is especially seen how 
Israel alone, along with the fact, retains the deep, di- 
vine idea of it. The heathen, while they preserve 
with great fidelity the outward circumstances, clothe 
them in fantastic and national vesture. The differ- 
ence is the same in kind as that between the canonical 
and apocryphal gospels.’’ He cites also Herder, con- 
cerning the narration in Genesis, as follows: ‘Its 
sound has gone out into all the earth, and its very 
words into all lands! Whence is it that the remotest 
nations have their knowledge of it? How comes it 
that they built on it religions and mythologies; that 
it is, in fact, the simplest foundation of all their arts, 
institutions, and sciences? If from it things may be 
made plain and clear as sunlight that aré as chaos and 
dark as night when it is denied, or when men prate 
of their hypotheses; if from.this a whole antiquity 
may be reduced to order, and a line of light be drawn 
through the most confused events of the early history 
of nations—light which, like that in Correggio’s pic- 
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fure, shines from the cradle of the race —what then 
have ye to say, ye manufacturers of myths, ye who 
would profane the revelation of God?” (Herder, aelt. 
Urkunde der Menschengeschlechts ; Werke, Carlsruhe, 
1827, v, 187; vi, 4). 

Il. Doctrinal Import of the Narrative. —Whatever 
views are held as to the nature of the narrative in 
Gen. ii, iii, all who believe it to be a record of divine 
revelation find in it the following points of doctrine: 
1. That God, after creating man, placed him in a state 
of probation ; 2. that the test of his probation was obe- 
dience to the divine law; 3. that the temptation to 
disobedience came from an evil power outside of man ; 
4. that the temptation appealed both to the intellect 
and to the senses, leading first to unbelief in God, sec- 
ondly to putting ‘‘self” in place of God, and thereby 
to the beginning of evil lust; 5. that in the exercise 
of free will man yielded and sinned; 6. that the con- 
sequences of the sin were knowledge of good and evil, 
separation from God, and death, the curse lighting 
upon man and upon nature also. Auberlen, referring 
to the three constituents of the first sin named above, 
viz. unbelief, self-love, and lust, remarks as follows: 
‘*That these three parts of the idea of sin are not acci- 
dental, but substantially express it and exhaust it, is 
shown not only in the fact that all sin that comes be- 
fore us in life may be referred to them, but also in the 
fact that they correspond to the three fundamental el- 
ements of man’s being and consciousness—spirit, soul, 
body—the God-consciousness, self-consciousness, and 
world-consciousness. These have all become corrupt- 
ed and perverted. They have become, respectively, 
alienation from God, selfishness, love of the world. 
The first and highest element of human nature—the 
spiritual—is negatived, obscured, made powerless; the 
two others—the lower—are pushed into extreme but 
unhealthy prominence and activity. Man has become 
physical and fleshly. Unbelief is the negative, the 
union of self-seeking and the lust of the senses is the 
positive element in the idea of sin. Man no longer 


wishes for God; he is bent on haying the creature in | 
| that the ingenuousness of Adam would have been car- 


both ways, the mental and natural, the subjective and 
objective ; he will have his own Ego and tke world 
too. According to Gen. iii, 5, 6, the selfishness is, as 
it were, the soul; sensuousness, the body of sin: the 
first is the deep, invisible root; the second, the exter- 
nal manifestation. The Ego, separated from God, 
seeks in the world the elements on which it lives. 
Genesis thus comprehends the various opposing theo- 
ries of men on the nature of sin, the theory of selfish- 
ness, which in recent times is represented by Julius 
Miiller, and that of the senses by Schleiermacher and 
Rothe. It leads both ethical theories back to a relig- 
ious basis, and in that matter modern thought has a 
great deal to learn’’ (Divine Revelation, Edinb. 1867, p. 
184). 

The theological question of the connection between 
the sin of Adam and that of the whole human race will 
be treated under the articles ImpuraTrion ; Sty. For 
the specific Joss of man by the fall, in the theological 
sense, involving the difference between the Roman 
Catholic anthropology and the Protestant, see Imacr 
or Gop; JustirIcATion; Sin. In this place we give 
the views of various writers as to the general doctrinal 
significance of the narrative. 

Lange (On Genesis, Am, ed., p. 73 sq.) remarks that 
‘‘the significance of Paradise is this, that it declares 
the original ideal state of the earth and the human 
race, the unity of the particular and the general, the 
unity of spirit and nature, the unity of spiritual inno- 
cence and the physical harmony of nature, the unity 
of the fall and the disturbance of nature; lastly, the 
unity of the facts and their symbolical meaning, which 
both the barely literal and mythical explanations of 
the record rend asunder. ... . The tree of knowledge 
of good and evil existed in some one form, but with it 
all nature is in some measure designated as a test. 
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But the serpent, as the organ of that temptation, is 
not only the type of temptation and of sin, but, as origs 
inally a worm, the type of its brutality, its degrada- 
tion, and its subjection. The record of the actual fall 
stands there as an eternal judgment upon the theoret- 
ical, the human, view of moral evil, especially upon 
the errors of Dualism and Manicheism, Pelagianism 
and Pantheism. Hence arise the numerous and strong 
objections which the most diverse systems in old and 
modern times have raised against this record. The 
earthly origin of evil out of the abuse of freedom of- 
fends dualism, which derives it from an evil deity, 
from dark matter, or from the supremacy of sense, 
Although the serpent sustains the doctrine that, prior 
to the fall of man, sin had existed in a sphere on the 
other side, working through demoniac agency upon this 
(for the serpent was not created evil, Gen. i, 25; gen- 
erally not even fitted for evil, and can only be regard- 
ed, therefore, as the organ of a far different evil pow- 
er), yet the visible picture of the fallin this sphere is a 
certain sign that the fall in that sphere could only have 
risen through the abuse of the freedom of the creature, 
But if we observe the progress of sin from the first 
sin of Eve to the fratricide of Cain; if we view the op- 
position between Cain and Abel, and the intimation 
of the moral freedom of Cain himself, so the Augus- 
tinian view, raising original sin to absolute original 
death, receives its illumination and its just limits. But 
how every Pelagian view of life falls before this ree- 
ord, as it brings into prominence the causal connection 
between the sin of the spirit world and that of man, 
between the sin of the woman and the man, between 
the sin of our first parents, and their own sinfulness, 
and the sinfulnesss of their posterity! If we take into 


| view the stages of the development of evil in the gen- 


esis of the first sin, how limited and vapid appears the 
modern view, which regards the senses as the prime 
starting-point of evil! But when Pantheism asserts 
the necessity of sin, or rather of the fall, as the neces- 
sary transition of men from the state of pure inno- 
cence to that of conscious freedom, the simple remark 


ried directly on in the proper way if he had stood the 
test, just as Christ through his sinlessness has reached 
the knowledge of the true distinction between good 
and evil, and has actually shown that sin, notwith- 
standing its inweaving with human nature, does not 
belong to its very being, clearly refutes the assertion. 
But how clear is the explanation of evil, of punish- 
ment, and of judgment, as if meets us in this account! 
that the natural evil does not belong to the moral, but, 
notwithstanding its inward connection with it, is still 
the divine counteracting force against it; that punish- 
ment is to redeem and purify; that from the very 
acme of the judgment breaks forth the promise and 
salvation, These truths, which are far above every 
hich anti-Christian view of the world, make it appar- 
ent that the first judgment of God, as a type of the 
world-redeeming judgment of God, has found its com- 
pletion in the death of Christ upon the cross.” ‘¢ The 
deceptive promise of the serpent was fulfilled: man’s 
eyes were opened (ch. iii, 7), but he saw only his mis- 
ery and nakedness. He was now brought to know 
good and eyil, but with the painful consciousness of 
having trifled with and lost the one, and of being sunk 
in the depths of woe by the other. He had become as 
a god; he had boldly cast off all allegiance to the one 
God, and assumed sovereignty over himself. He had 
constituted himself a God, no longer the representa- 


|tive of God; he had become his own master, free as 


God; but this likeness to God brought not with it the 
happiness which pertains to the diyine Being, but was 
fraught with the deepest misery and woe’ (Kurtz, Bi- 
ble and Astronomy, p.171). Miiller, after affirming that 
“there is really nothing in the narrative of the fall 
obliging us to consider that event as the DHRENY be- 
ginning of sin, in the strict sense of the word,” adds 
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‘‘that neither ‘the image of God,’ wherein man was 
created, nor God’s pronouncing everything ‘very good,’ 
prevents our believing that the fall was only the out- 
ward manifestation of a perversion of the will preced- 
ing the empirical life of man—the outgo of an evil al- 
ready present im potentia, which might, indeed, by a 
persevering effort, have been crushed, but which forms 
the basis of an original moral depravity in human na- 
ture. The endeavor of the tempter was to bring out 
to view, and into action, this hidden evil’ (Doctrine of 
Sin, Edinb. 1868, ii, 385). This view of Miiller’s rests 
upon his theory of a sin of man in some pre-existent 
state, which he calls a ‘‘self-determination of the trans- 
cendental freedom before our individual existence.” 
Rothe, on the other hand (thik, ii, 180), places the es- 
sence of sin chiefly in the necessity of matter. ‘‘ The 
passage through sin, in his opinion, is a metaphysical 
necessity. He conceives of our first parents not as 
mature at their creation, but destined to spiritual de- 
velopment; consequently their material part, in the 
absence of training, must gain the upper hand; and 
imperceptibly, and without blame, they found them- 
selves, by their development, in sin. Hence evil lies 
in the divine world-plan, not merely as something per- 
mitted; it lies unavoidably in the creature, on account 
of his origin—in the fact of his coming into existence in 
contradistinction from God; but as creature-evil has 
been ordained in the plan of the world, so also has its 
destruction, as it may come to light. Rothe (p. 204) 
openly declares that the ‘effort to separate evil from 
all connection with the divine causality must ever re- 
main an idle undertaking ;’ although even he himself, 
in a measure startled at this result, imagines himself 
to hold the causation of human sin entirely apart from 
God. He says: ‘The divine production of eyil is at 
the same time its absolute destruction. Within the 
sphere of redemption the necessity of sinning is not 
entirely removed, but is conceived of as constantly 
vanishing.’”’ 

In opposition to Miller and Rothe, as well as to all 
who presuppose evil as fundamental and its develop- 
ment as necessary, Pastor Rinck wrote an able article, 
Von dem Ursprung des Bésen, in the Theol. Studien u. 
Kritiken for 1852 (p. 651 sq.; translated by Dr. Nadal 
in the Methodist Quarterly, October, 1853), from which 
we make the following extract. After stating that it 
matters not, for this discussion, whether the Scripture 
narrative be literal or figurative, he states its substan- 
tial import as follows: ‘‘God caused the tree of life 
and the tree of knowledge of good and evil to grow up 
in the midst of the garden, and commanded man, ‘ Of 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil thou shalt not 
eat; for in the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt sure- 
ly die.’ This tree of knowledge, as planted by God, 


is not yet evil, but contains in itself the choice between | 


good and evil—the innate possibility of sinning, which 
possibility is bound up with the very conception of a 
free being, whose liberty is not the divine necessity, 
but lies outside of it. It is a tree of divine commands 
and prohibitions—objectively conceived, the object of 
knowledge ; or, subjectively, the possibility of trans- 
gressing the command, the object of free choice. 
Alongside of this stands the tree of life; and both are 
united to prove that the mere possibility of evil, which 
is involved in the creation of man, is not yet anything 
evil or death-bringing. Only with the realization of 
the possibility does opposition to the tree of life arise, 
i. e. the true life is forfeited, and death, curse, and de- 
struction appear in its place. The tree of life, which 
the ving God had planted for man, and his expressed 
will not to eat of the tree of knowledge, presuppose 
the possibility of not transgressing, because God could 
neither require anything impossible of man, nor in- 
volve him inextricably in the meshes of a scheme 
which would certainly exclude him from the tree of 
life. The origin of evil from absolute good must for- 
ever remain inconceivable ; not so with relative good. 
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If we hold fast to this difference, the objection of Rothe 
will not hold: ‘The religious-moral perfection of the 
first parents of our race would exclude all psycholog- 
ical possibility of the fall.’ But this possibility is ex- 
plained by the creation of man, who, as it were, stands 
out of God; not holy and perfect like God, and yet 
not a mere creature like the beast: he is not under 
and in the law of necessity, but possesses the likeness 
of God and freedom. ‘The perfection of a creature is 
not divine, not absolute. The want of such perfection 
in a creature casts no shadow upon the Creator. <Ac- 
cording to the doctrines of Emanation and Pantheism, 
which mix God and the world, the fall cannot be ex- 
plained, but only according to the doctrines of God 
and of the creation. When, then, by the creation, 
God set free beings out of himself, then the possible 
departure from God was given, and the question, 
Wherefore did not God hinder the evil that he fore- 
saw ? is entirely inadmissible. God does not prevent 
evil, because by so doing, contrary to his own will, he 
would injure and destroy the province of freedom (the 
divine image). Thus our Saviour did not hinder the 
murderous blows of his enemies, while at the same 
time he did not will or excuse them. In like man- 
ner, God was Lord over the parents of our race and 
over the serpent; but if he by his own will restrained 
his highest power, and left free play-room to free cre- 
ated beings, and still retains the government, he is not 
therefore destitute of power, but only consistent, and 
worthy to be adored. Man should rather complain 
of himself, but give thanks to God that he has endow- 
ed him with such prerogatives, and glorify him with 
soul and body, which are God’s. There was no neces- 
sity at all to sin; that complaint can only be estab- 
lished on the ground that, as Rothe teaches, evil inev- 
ttably developed itself. Besides, from the beginning 
of the world God had provided for the human race, 
whose fall he foresaw, the most perfect means of grace 
and gifts, in order to make that injury abundantly 
good, and to lead back the fallen ones to himself and 
his kingdom. Indeed, as all evil, so also must the 
sin of our first parents redound to the praise of the 
merciful God, because by it was conditioned the mis- 
sion of the second Adam as the Redeemer of the world. 
But the posszbility of the fall without blame to the Cre- 
ator being admitted, another question arises : Through 
what incitement did it become a reality? Even to this 
question the Scriptures give a satisfactory answer: it 
took place through outward prompting—through evil 
spiritual influence, which was already existing in cre- 
ation. Upon the basis of a created but still spiritual 
existence, the possibility of being moved and poisoned 
by an influence at enmity with God must be admitted. 
The inexperience of our first parents, who were not 
isolated in the new world, corresponded exactly with 
the subtlety of Satan in the form of a serpent. The 
kingdom of Satan, as a spiritual power, and the pecca- 
bility of the first pair, whose pure self-determination 
was ensnared and obscured through that power, fur- 
nish a satisfactory explanation of the fall. The fall 
itself was certainly a free self-determination, other- 
wise no blame could attach to it; but not altogether 
so: both the decision and the guilt were shared by the 
devil, as the murderer from the beginning: it was a 
co-operation of human freedom with the temptation of 
the evil principle itself. But, according to the Scrip. 
ture account, the temptation of our first parents was 
gradual, and the motives to the fall are thus psycho- 
logically clear. First of all, the serpent raised a doubt 
concerning the divine prohibition and the ruinous con- 
sequences of sin: ‘Yea, hath God said, Ye shall not 
eat of every tree of the garden?’ ‘Ye shall not sure- 
ly die.’ Then he awakened pride, inducing man to 
overleap his appointed condition to become like God, 
and to use his freedom arbitrarily, and according to 
his own pleasure: ‘God doth know that in the day 
ye eat thereof then your eyes shall be opened, and 
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ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil.’ After 
this preparation came the thought that the tree was 
good for fuod, pleasant to look upon, and to be desired 
to make one wise. The sensual desire would now 
naturally start up, and the woman seduced became the 
seducer. The powers of the soul were corrupted be- 
fore the actual sin took place; the faculty of knowl- 
edge by doubt and unbelief toward God, the faculty of 
desire through unbounded striving and proud excess, 
as the Grecian fable of Prometheus represents it; and, 
finally, the faculty of feeling, through sensual longing, 
which propensity the religion of the Greeks sets forth 
by Epimetheus and Pandora. Thus did the possibil- 
ity of the fall, which rests upon the freedom of the 
creature, pass over into reality under evil outward in- 
fluences. The conversation between Eye and the ser- 
pent shows how accessible she was; the woman, as 
the weaker part, is first approached and misled, and 
not till then the man, and even then only through her; 
as also the apostle Paul expresses it (1 Tim. ii, 14), 
the woman was first in the transgressién. Rothe, 
indeed (p. 221), thinks that the assumption of a satan- 
ical temptation does not at all help the difficulty, be- 
cause that assumption always presupposes a real sus- 
ceptibility of being tempted, a sinful predisposition, a 
minimum ofsin. But the possibility of being tempted 
to sin is not yet sin; with Rothe that predisposition is 
rather something already existing. It is certainly 
much more worthy of God to conceive of his creatures 
as pure and good—they first determining themselves 
to evil, and the enemy active therein. If even the 
Son of God could be tempted without injury to his sin- 
lessness, much more the first Adam, whose personality 
and divine resemblance were specifically lower. If, 
in fine, we compare the scriptural theory, thus under- 
stood, with the modern philosophical explanations of 
the fall, the result will be that the former will be found 
to contain incomparably more truth and wisdom than 
the latter; although Rothe (p. 221) is of the opinion 
that the Biblical account of the fall can no longer be | 
maintained, and that the fall cannot be explained from 
the Mosaic stand-point. Only the Bible (and perhaps, 
agreeing with it, the mythology of antiquity) tells us 
of a man created in the image of God, in a paradisiacal 
state of innocence; and, in accordance with this fact, 
shows how this state was interrupted and perverted 
into one of guilt. Dr. Julius Miller, on the contrary, 
although Paradise has still a place in his system, 
places Adam in it as already a sinner. In the same | 
way Rothe presupposes what he ought to show, since | 
he assumes evil as original and necessary in the deyel- 
opment of the world. We cannot see, either accord- 
ing to Miiller or Rothe, whence it could properly come 
into the natural world. Rothe, with his presupposi- 
tion, is obliged to assume one of two things: either he 
must dualistically establish an evil principle in matter, 
and deny the pure creation of God, or he must ascribe 
the origin of sin, not to the perverted will, but to God | 
himself: in both cases he has a Manichean life-view 
of sentient beings. Sin with him is not a free act of 
man, proceeding out of the heart and will; it springs | 
from the overmatching power of material nature sub- | 
duing his personality with inevitable necessity (p. | 
226). ‘The origin of evil from pure good must for- 
ever remain inconceivable’ (p. 222); thus he estab- 
lishes an impure material creation. Is anything ex- 
plained by this means? Whence comes, then, im- 
purity into the material creation before all acts of the 
will? Is not the question more easily explained by | 
the abuse of freedom than by metaphysics ; more easi- 
ly through the deyil and man than by the act of the 
Creator? The fall, according to the doctrine of the | 
Church, says Rothe (p. 220), was a blunder in the 
work of the earthly creation, as it were, at the begin- 
ning. In order to avoid this, either an evil principle 
must have been co-operative in the creation, or else | 
God himself must have ruined his own work at its | 
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commencement. Shall we call this escaping the blun- 
der made at the beginning? Is it not rather increas- 
ing it, and carrying it over into the tegion of the per- 
fect and the holy? The latter of these two opinions, 
strictly taken, is that of Rothe, since he assumes mat- 
ter as created by God, and from matter deduces sin. 
But the positions, Matter was created by God, and 
Matter is the opposite of God, and hence the origin of 
sin, contradict each other.” 

Literature.—Besides the books already cited in this 
article, see Hagenbach, History of Doctrines ; Neander, 
History of Dogmas; Shedd, History of Christian Doc- 
trine (all under Anthropology); Hase, Evang.-Protest. 
Dogmatik, Lips. 1860, § 71-73; Fletcher, Appeal to Mat- 
ter of Fact and Common Sense; Diderlein, Inst. Theol. 
Christ. § 178; Fairbairn, Typology of Scripture, i, 240 
sq.; Richers, Schépfungsgeschichte (Leips. 1854, 8vo) ; 
Middleton, Essay on the Creation and Fall of Man, 
Works (1758, 5 vols.), iii, 437 sq.; Zeller, Die dilteste 
Theodicee (Jena, 1803, 8yo); Coleridge, Aids to Reflec- 
tion, Intr. 66; Cunningham, Historical Theology, vol. i, 
ch. xix; Delitzsch, Biblical Psychology (Edinb. 1867), 
p. 147 sq. ; Monsell, The Religion of Redemption (Lond. 
1867), p. 20 sq.; Meth. Quar. Review, Oct. 1867, art. vii. 

On the effects of the fall on nature, see NATURE. 

Fallow-deer (74725, yachmur’; Sept. Bot Baroc 
[but Cookac in 1 Kings], Vulg. bubalus), mentioned 
among the beasts that may be eaten in Deut. xiv, 5, 
and among the provisions for Solomon’s table in 1 
Kings iv, 23 [Heb. v, 3]. There are three animals of 
the Cervide family with which different writers have 
identified it. See ZooLoey. 

1. Most commentators (following Bochart, Hieroz. 
i, 910; ii, 260) regard it as properly translated in our 
version, deriving the word from an, chamar’, in the 
sense of being red, and thus referring it to a species of 
deer of a reddish color; probably the Cervus dama of 
Linnzus, originally a native of Barbary, where it is 
still found wild. It is stated to be found very gener- 
ally dispersed over Western and Southern Asia, and 
is said to have been introduced into England from 
Norway (see Penny Cyclopedia, s. v. Deer). It is 
smaller than the stag (Cervus elaphus), having horns 
or branches serrated on the inside, which it sheds an- 
nually. The color in winter is a darkish brown, but 
in summer bay, spotted with white. The fallow-deer 


Common Fallow-deer. 


(Cervus dama) is deemed by most authorities to be un- 
doubtedly a native of Asia; indeed, Persia seems to 
be its proper country. Hasselquist (77a. p- 211) no- 
ticed this deer in Mount Tabor. Oedmann (Verm, 


FALLOW GROUND 


Samml. i, 178) likewise believes that the yachmiy is 
best denoted by the Cervus dama. The female is call- 
ed in the Talmud 87472533, and is identified by Lewy- 
sohn with the German Damhirsch. It is, however, 
difficult to suppose that Jerusalem could haye received 
any appreciable amount of flesh-meat from such a 
source, remote as it is from a forest country, See 
DEER. 

2. Kitto (Pict. Bibl. Deut. I. c.) says, “‘ The yach- 
muir of the Hebrews is without doubt erroneously 
identified with the fallow-deer, which does not exist in 
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Asia,” and refers the name to the Oryx leucoryz, citing | 


Niebuhr as authority for stating that this animal is 
known among the Eastern Arabs by the name of yaz- 
mur. This is the opinion which we have adopted, 
from Hamilton Smith, who is the best modern author- 
ity on such questions. See ANTELOPE. 


3. Still others, on the authority of the Septuagint | 


rendering in Deuteronomy, regard the term as deno- 
ting ‘‘the Antilope bubalus (Pallas); the BovParoc of 
the Greeks (see Herod. iv, 192; Aristotle, Hust. Anim. 
fii, 6, ed. Schneider, and De Part. Anim. iii, 2, 11, edit. 
Bekker; Oppian, Cyn. ii, 300). From the different de- 
scriptions of the yachmir as given by Arabian writ- 
ers, and cited by Bochart (Hieroz. ii, 284 sq.), it would 
also seem that this is the animal designated; though 
Damir’s remarks in some respects are fabulous, and 
he represents the yachmur as having deciduous horns, 
which will not apply to any antelope. Still Cazui- 
nus, according to Rosenmiiller, identifies the yachmur 
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Antilope Bubalus. 


with the bekker el-wash (‘ wild cow’), which is the mod- 
ern name in North Africa for the Antilope bubalus (see 
Shaw’s Travels, p. 242, and Suppl. p. 75, fol. ; Buffon, 
Hist. Natur, xii, 294), The term bubalus evidently 
points to some animal having the general appearance 
ofanox. Pliny (NV. H. viii, 15) tells us that the com- 
mon people, in their ignorance, sometimes gave this 
name to the Bison (Auroch) and the Urus. He adds, 
the animal properly so called is produced in Africa, 
and bears a resemblance to the calf and the stag; a 
middle position between the ceryine and bovine rumi- 
nants that corresponds to the external appearance of 
the animalin question, The bekker ed-wash appears to 
be depicted in the Egyptian monuments [see Cuasé ], 
where it is represented as being hunted for the sake 
of its flesh, which Shaw tells us (Suppl. p. 75) is very 
sweet and nourishing, much preferable to that of the 
red deer (see Wilkinson’s Anc. Egypt. i, 223, figs. 3, 4, 
and p. 225, fig. 19). This animal, which is about the 
size of a stag, is common in North Africa, and lives in 
herds” (Smith, s. vy.). See Winp Ox, 


Fallow ground (773, nir, broken up with the 


|enth year was a sabbath of rest to the land. 


FAMA CLAMOSA 
plough), a field (especially of sward) just ploughed 


| (figuratively, Jer. iv, 3; Hos. x, 12; literaliy, ‘‘til- 


lage” Prov. xiii, 23). Sce AGRICULTURE. 


Fallow year. Among the Hebrews every sev- 
The 
commencement of this year was on the first day of the 
seventh month, Tisri=October. There was neither 
sowing nor reaping; the vines and the olives were 
not pruned; there was no gathering of fruits; for all 
spontaneous productions were left to the poor, the 
traveller, and the wild beast (Lev. xxv, 1-7; Deut. 
xv, 1-10). The sabbatical year was instituted in or- 
der that the land might be improved, and that the 
Hebrews might be taught economy and foresight, and 
also invited to exercise a large degree of trust in the 
providence of Jehovah their king. During this year 
they could fish, hunt, take care of their bees and flocks, 
repair their buildings, manufacture furniture and 
cloths, and carry on commerce. Debts, on account of 
there being no income from the soil, were not collected 
(Deut. xv,®; xxxi, 10-13). Nor were servants man- 
umitted on this year, but at the end of the sixth year 
of their service (Exod. xxi, 2; Deut. xy, 12; Jer. 
xxxiy, 14). The Hebrews remained longer in the 
tabernacle or temple this year, during which the 
whole Mosaic law was read, in order to be instructed 
in religious and moral duties, the history of their na- 
tion, and the wonderful works and blessings of God 
(Deut. xxxi, 10-13). When Jehovah gave the He- 
brews this remarkable institute, in order to guard them 
against the apprehension of famine, he premised, on 
the condition of their obedience, so great plenty in 
every sixth harvest that it alone would suffice for 
three years (Lev. xxy, 20-22). However, through the 
avarice of the Hebrews, this seventh year’s rest, as 
Moses had apprehended (Lev. xxvi, 34, 35), was for a 
long time utterly neglected (2 Chron. xxxvi, 21); for 
in all the history of the Hebrew kings there is no men- 
tion of the sabbatical year, nor of the year of jubilee. 
The period when this wise and advantageous law fell 
into disuse may probably be understood from the pre- 
diction of Moses in Lev. xxvi, 33, 34, 43; comp. with 
2 Chron. xxxvi, 21; Jer. xxv,i1. Thus was it fore- 
told that the Hebrews, for the violation of this law, 
should go into captivity: ‘To fulfil the word of the 
Lord by the mouth of Jeremiah, until the land had 
paid off her sabbaths: for as long as she lay desolate 
she kept sabbath, to fulfil threescore and ten years.” 
Here it is taken for granted that seventy sabbatical 
years, including the jubilee years which succeeded ev- 
ery seventh sabbatical year, had been neglected by 
the unfaithful people. The Hebrews were frequently 
weary of the law; and at different periods during the 
commonwealth they appear to have utterly neglected 
the fallow or sabbatical years. Hence it appears that 
the captivity of the Hebrews and the desolation of 
their country was an act of retributive Providence, 
brought upon them for this very reason, that the land 
might pay off those sabbatical years of rest, of which 
the Hebrews had deprived it, in neglecting the statute 
of Jehovah their king (Ley. xxvi, 48). After the ex- 
ile the fallow or sabbatical year appears to haye been 
more scrupulously observed, as we learn from Jose- 
phus (Ant, xi, 11, 8). See JUBILEE. 


False Prophet (Wevlozpogyrne, a pseudo-proph- 
et), 1. e. one falsely professing to come as a prophet or 
ambassador from God, a false teacher (Matt. vii, 15; 
xxiv, 11, 24, etc.; comp. Test. xii Patr. p. 614; Jose- 
phus, Anf. viii, 13,1; x, 7, 83; War, vi, 5, 2). See 
Proruer. In Rey. xvi, 13, the term is distinctively 
used, ‘‘the false prophet,” with reference to the mytho- 
logical system of paganism, the second ‘ beast?’ (q.v.), 
supporting the first or secular power of Rome; allegor- 
ically interpreted of the impostor Mohammed (Mat- 
thes, De pseudoprophetismo Hebreorum, L. B.1859, 8vo). 


Fama clam6sa (general bad report), in the Scot- 
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tish ecclesiastical law, is a ground of action before a 
presbytery or synod against a minister or member of 
the Church, founded on common report, and not a 
charge by accusation. Ifthe rumor, or fama clamosa, 
be general and hurtful, the court can investigate it 
without any accuser, for the vindication of the charac- 
ter of the Church and of the court, and with a view to 
the preservation of good morals in the community. 
See Hill, Church Practice, p. 49. 

Familia Charitatis. 

Familiars of the Inquisition, officers of that 
tribunal whose function it is to apprehend accused or 
suspected persons and convey them to prison, They 
belong to the family of the inquisitor, and are there- 
fore called fumiliars. The office was formerly held in 
high honor, and men of noble family often held it, es- 
pecially in Spain. Innocent III granted large indul- 
gences to familiars. The same plenary indulgence is 
granted by the pope to each exercise of this office as 
was granted by the Lateran Council to those who suc- 
cored the Holy Land. ‘ When several persons are to 
be taken up at the same time, these familiars are com- 
manded to order matters that they may know nothing 
of one another’s being apprehended ; and it is related 
that a father and his three sons and three daughters, 
who lived together in the same house, were carri:d 
prisoners to the Inquisition without knowing anything 
of one another’s being there till seven years after- 
wards,’’ when those that were alive were released by 
an Auto da Fé. See INQUISITION. 


See FAmr.ists. 


Familiar Spirit (AN, 0d, a leathern bottle or wa- 
ter-skin, Job xxxii, 19; hence, the conjurer, being re- 
garded as the vessel containing the inspiring demon), 
a necromancer, or sorcerer who professes to call up the 
dead by means of incantations, to answer questions 
(Deut. xviii, 11; 2 Kings xxi, 6; 2 Chron. xxxiii, 6; 
Lev. xix, 31; xx, 6; 1 Sam. xxviii, 3,9; Isa. vili, 19; 
xix,3). Put also specially for the python (Acts xvi, 
16) or divining-spirit, by the aid of which such jug- 
glers were supposed to conjure (Ley. xx, 27; 1 Sam. 
xxXviii, 7, 8), and for the shade or departed spirit thus 
eyoked (Isa. xxix, 4). See Divination. The term 
is rendered by the Septuagint tyyaorpipvoc, “a ven- 
triloquist,’’ but is rather a wizard who asked counsel 
of his familiar, and gaye the responses received from 
him to others—the name being applied in reference to 
the spirit or demon that animated the person, and in- 
flated the belly so that it protuberated like the side 
of a bottle. Or it was applied to the magician, because 
he was supposed to be inflated by the spirit (Oaipor- 
odnmrée), like the ancient Eiijpudeig (e(¢ a\Aorplag 
yaorépac tvdic, Ar. Vesp. 1017, malum spiritum per ve- 
renda nature exctpiebat; Schol. in Ar, Plut.). The ob 
of the Hebrews was thus precisely the same as the py- 
tho of the Greeks (Plutarch, De def. Or, 414; Cicero, 
De div, i, 19), and was used not only to designate the 
performer, but the spirit itself, rvetpia 09wvoc, which 
possessed him (see Levit. xx, 27; 1 Sam, xxviii, 8; 
also Acts-xvi, 16). A more specific denomination of 
this last term was the necromancer (literally seeker of 
the dead, 33% >XW, Deut. xviii, 10; comp. DN puyys 
Doran), one who, by frequenting tombs, by inspect- 
ing corpses, or, more frequently, by help of the 08, like 
the witch of Endor, pretended to evoke the dead, and 
bring secrets from the invisible world (Gen. xli, 8; 
Exod. vii, 11; Ley. xix, 26; Deut. xviii, 10-12). Com- 
pare the B98, whisperers (“ charmers’’), of Isa. xix, 
3. But Shuckford, who denies that the Jews in early 
ages believed in spirits, makes it mean “‘ consulters of 

ead idols” (Connect. ii, 395). These ventriloquists 
“peeped and muttered” (compare rpiZew, Homer, Ti. 
xxiii, 101; ‘‘squeak and gibber,” Shaksp. Jal. Cesar) 
from the earth to imitate the voice of the revealing 
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“familiar” (Isa. xxix, 4, ete.; 1 Sam. xxviii, 8; Lev. 
xx, 27; compare orepvopayric, Soph. Frag.). Of this | 


FAMILISTS 


class was the witch of Endor (Josephus, Ant. vi, 14, 2), 
in whose case intended imposture may haye been over- 
ruled into genuine necromancy (Ecclus. xlvi, 20). On 
this wide subject, see Chrysostom ad 1 Cor. xii; Ter- 
tullian, adv. Marc. iv, 25; De Anima, p. 57; Augustine, 
De docir. Christ. § 33; Cicero, Tusc. Disp. i, 16, and the 
commentators on Wn. vi; Critici Sacri, vi, 331; Le 
Moyne, Var. Sacr. p. 993 sq.; Selden, De Dits Syr.i, 
2; and, above all, Béttcher, De Inferis, p. f01-121, 
where the research displayed is marvellous. Those 
who sought inspiration, either from the damons or the 
spirits of the dead, haunted tombs and caverns (Isa. 
lxv, 4), and invited the unclean communications by 
voluntary fasts (Maimon. De Jdol. ix, 15; Lightfoot, 
Hor, Heb. ad Matt. x, 1). That the supposed Wuxyopay- 
Teta was often effected by ventriloquism and illusion is 
certain ; for a specimen of this even in modern times, 
see the Life of Benvenuto Cellini. Kitto, s. v. ; 
Smith, s.v. See NecRoMANCER. 

Closely connected with this form of divination are 
the two following: (1.) "2M, che’ber, a spell or en- 
chantment, by means of a cabalistic arrangement of 
certain words and implements (Deut. xviii, 11; Isa. 
xlvii, 9, 12), spoken also of serpent-charming (Psa. 
lviii, 6). See CHarminc; ENcuHANTMENT. (2.) Sor- 
cery (either wizard, 231", knowing one, Lev. xix, 81; 
xx, 6; Deut. xviii, 11; 1 Sam. xxviii, 3,9; spoken 
also of the imp or spirit of divination by which they 
were supposed to be attended, Ley. xx, 27; or some 
form of Fw, kashaph’, to act the witch, literally by 
magic incantations, 2 Chron. xxiii, 6; Exod. vii, 11; 
Deut. xviii, 10; Dan. ii, 2, ete.), which signifies prac- 
tising divination by means of the black art, with an 
implied collusion with evil spirits; applied usually to 
pretending to reveal secrets, to discover things lost, 
find hidden treasure, and interpret dreams. See W1z- 
ARD. 

Famnilists, Familia Charitatis, Family of 
Love, a sect founded in the 16th century by Henry 
Nicholas, a native of Minster, in Westphalia, who, after 
residing for some time in Holland, went to England in 
the latter part of the reign of Edward VI, and there es- 
tablished (1552) his fwmilia charitatis, or Huis des Lief- 
de (Strype’s Cranmer, ii, 410). His doctrines have of- 
ten been confounded with those of David Joris [see Jo- 
ris], which they resemble in many respects, and gen- 
erally with those of the Anabaptists. His followers, 
however, published a Confession of Faith in 1575 (given 
in Strype, Annals, ii, 577), and soon after an Apology, 
in which they attempt to prove the identity of their 
doctrines with those of the evangelical Confessions. 
The characteristic feature of this sect was a tendency 
to mystic contemplation, and the belief that, through 
love, man could become absolutely absorbed in and 
identified with God, in a subjective sense. Nicholas 
represented himself as the apostle of this ‘service of 
Love,’’ and it is said went so far as to claim superior- 
ity over Christ, on the ground that Moses only preach- 
ed hope, Christ faith, but he preached love. The sect 
was accused of denying the divinity of Christ, and of 
even rejecting the divinity of God himself, in its high- 
er attributes, by maintaining that man would, in this 
life, become identified with God. They, on the con- 
trary, maintained in their Apology their belicf in the 
three general Christian creeds, and particularly in the 
satisfaction rendered by Christ, while they merely 
claimed to emulate the state of life exhibited by him. 
As they looked upon themselves as perfect, they could 
not acknowledge the need of forgiveness, and stated in 
their Apology that they tried with all the heart to be- 
lieve and keep the commandments, leaving the rest to 
God, as the power of so doing could only come from 
him. They digtin guished themselves from the Ana- 
baptists by their recognition of infant baptism, and by 
their indifference as to the external part of the estab- 
lished worship, which the Anabaptists assailed with es- 
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pecial violence. Nicholas, who at first kept prosely- 
ting quietly, came out more boldly during the reign of 
Elizabeth, and announced himself as a prophet ap- 
pointed by the Lord, and anointed by the Holy Spirit. 
He is said to have been an uneducated man, yet ap- 
pears to have succeeded in gaining the ear of several 
theologians and persons of high rank. In 1580 Eliza- 
beth issued a proclamation against the sect, and direct- 
ed an inquiry to be made into their practices. They 
seem to have attracted considerable attention at that 
period, and accusations of all kinds were brought for- 
ward against them. Their books were ordered to be 
burnt in October, 1580. In 1604 they presented a pe- 
tition to James I, to clear themselves from the imputa- 
tions laid against them. From this time their num- 
bers diminished, but they were not extinct even as late 
as 1645. King James I, in his Baowuxdy dwpor, calls 
them infamem anabaptistarum sectam, que familia am- 
oris vocatur. A person named Etherington was made 
to recant as a Familist in 1627; but he does not appear 
to have held precisely the same doctrine as the older 
Familists. See a curious book by J. R. John Rogers), 
entitled The Displaying of an horrible Sect naming them- 
selves the Family of Love (Lond. 1579) ; and Knewstub, 
Confutation of monstrous and horrible Heresies taught by 
H. N. etc. (Lond. 1579); Mosheim, Church History, c. 
xvi, § iii, pt. ii, § 25; Collier, Hecles. Hist. of England, 
vi, 609; vii, 311; Hardwick, Reformation, chap. v. 
Family. The idea ofthe family (otkoc), in Greece, 
was that of the nucleus of society, or of the state. 
‘* Aristotle speaks of it as the foundation of the state, 
and quotes Hesiod to the effect that the original fami- 
ly consisted of the wife and the laboring ox, which 
held, as he says, to the poor the position of the slave 
(Polit. i, 1). The complete Greek family, then, con- 
sisted of the man, and his wife, and his slave; the two 
latter, Aristotle says, never haying been confounded 
in the same class by the Greeks, as by the barbarians 
(d.). In this form, the family was recognised as the 
model of the monarchy, the earliest, as well as the 
simplest, form of government. When, by the birth 
and growth of children, and the death of the father, 
the original family is broken up into several, the heads 
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of which stand to each other in a co-ordinate rather 


than a strictly subordinate position, we have in these 
the prototypes of the more advanced forms of govern- 
ment, Each brother, by becoming the head of a sep- 
arate family, becomes a member of an aristocracy, or 
the embodiment of a portion of the sovereign power, 
as it exists in the separate elements of which a consti- 
tutional or a democratic government is composed. 
But at Rome the idea of the family was still more 
closely entwined with that of life in the state, and the 
natural power of the father was taken as the basis not 
only of the whole political, but of the whole social or- 
ganization of the people. Among the Romans, as 
with the Greeks, the family included the slave as well 
as the wife, and ultimately the children, a fact which, 
indeed, is indicated by the etymology of the word, 
which belongs to the same root as famulus, a slave. 
In its widest sense, the familia included even the in- 
animate possessions of the citizen, who, as the head 
of a house, was his own master (sui juris); and Gaius 
Gi, 102) uses it as synonymous with patrimonium. In 
general, however, it was confined to persons—the wife, 
children, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren, if 
such there were, and slaves of a full-blown Roman 
citizen. Sometimes, too, it signified all those who 
had sprung from a common stock, and would haye 
been members of the family, and under the potestas 
of a common ancestor, had he been alive. In this 
sense, of course, the slaves belonging to the different 
members of the family were not included in it. It 
was a family, in short, in the sense in which we speak 
of ‘the royal family,’ etc., with this difference, that it 
was possible for an individual to quit it, and to pass 
into another by adoption. Sometimes, again, the word 
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was used with reference to slaves exclusively, and, an- 
alogically, to a sect of philosophers, or a body of gladi- 
ators.” See Smith’s Dictionary of Greck and Roman 
Antiquities. 

The Christian family, on the contrary, is a commu- 
nion resting on an ethico-religious foundation, and 
forming the closest of all human relationships. It is 
a copy of the highest and most perfect union, that of 
the Church with Christ its head. Christianity, con- 
sidered as the true (ideal) family, wherein Christ’s 
power begets, through the Word and the Spirit, chil- 
dren of faith unto God, who mutually aid each other 
with their several spiritual gifts, is imaged in the 
natural family ; imperfectly, indeed, since the life of 
the Christian family is yet a life in the flesh (Gal. ii, 
20); yet truly, because its bond of union is spiritual, 
being the spirit of Christ. The basis of the Christian 
family is Christian marriage, or monogamy, the ex- 
clusive union of one man to one woman. The deepest 
ground of this union, and its true aim, without which 
Christian marriage and family are impossible, is the 
consciousness of unity in Christ, or in the love of God 
in Christ, the source of individual sympathy, as well 
as of brotherly and universal love. Marriage has, in 
common with Christian friendship, the bond of tender 
sentiments; but the former is an exclusive bond be- 
tween two persons of different sexes, whose personal- 
ity is complemented, so to speak, by each other. It is 
therefore a lifelong relation, while friendship may be 
only temporary. See MARRIAGE. 

Two persons thus joined in marriage lay the foun- 
dation of a Christian family; indeed, they constitute 
a family, though yet incomplete and undeveloped. It 
awaits its completion in the birth of children. In 
proportion, however, as the married couple live in a 
state of holiness, so are the natural desires for issue 
and their gratification made subservient to the divine- 
ly ordered end of the marriage, and accompanied by a 
sense of dependence on the will and blessing of God. 
And in order duly to attain this higher end of the fam- 
ily, it is necessary that, keeping the merely carnal 
passions subordinate, both husband and wife should 
endeavor to subserve each other’s moral and spiritual 
completeness ; and also that they should, when children 
are born, faithfully help each other in training them 
properly, by the combination of their particular dispo- 
sitions, the father’s sternness being tempered with the 
mother’s gentleness, and the mother’s tenderness en- 
ergized by the father’s authority. The children should 
see the unity between the father and the mother, in 
their unity of aim, though manifested according to their 
different dispositions. Early baptism should be fol- 
lowed by careful religious training. In this the moth- 
er has a certain priority, inasmuch as, aside from giy- 
ing her children birth, she is also first in giving them 
the bodily and spiritual care they require. Yet even 
in this early period she derives assistance from the 
husband, who, as the head of the family, counsels, 
strengthens, and assists her. In after years their rel- 
ative shares in the education of the children become 
more equalized, the sons coming, however, more under 
the influence of the father, while the daughters remain 
more under the mother’s. 
be a real Christian family must from the first incul- 
cate on their children (aside from the habit of absolute, 
unquestioning obedience to the parental authority as 
divinely instituted) the true ground of obedience, as 
laid in obedience to God, springing from love to God. 
‘The order in which the love of the child graduates is 
from the stage of instinctive love to moral affection, 
and from this to the love of its heavenly Parent. De- 
sirous as the parents may be to lead its affections up 
at once to the Creator, the previous stages of the path 
must first be passed through, For a while the mater- 
nal care is the only Providence it knows; and the fa- 
ther’s experience is to it a world of grand enter- 
prise, and of power unlimited. In vain it strives to 
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climb the height of his knowledge—his virtual omnis- 
cience ; nor can it conceive of a diviner guarantee than 
his promise. To see its parents bend in worship, and 
to hear them speak with holy awe of their Father in 
heayen, is itself solemn and suggestive as a ladder set 
up from earth to heaven. The wise discipline, too, 
which leads the parent kindly to repress its selfish de- 
sires, and constantly to aim at its moral welfare, in- 
variably begets in return the highest order of filial 
love and confidence; evincing the power of the child 
to discriminate between instinctive and moral affec- 
tion, and preparing it to embrace that heavenly Parent 
of whom the earthly is but an imperfect representa- 
tion. And let the parents remark that, from the mo- 
ment they begin to point their child to God as an ob- 
ject of reverence and love, they are pursuing the certain 
course for augmenting its moral affection for them- 
selves ; while its intelligent love for them is a valuable 
means and a pledge for its ascending to the love of 
God” (Harris, Patriarchy, or the Family, p.352). This 
divine liberty, based on fear and love, far from dimin- 
ishing the respectful love of the children for their par- 
ents, will exalt and purify it, and bring it to its high- 
est degree of perfection; it will make it become part 
of their religion, and wheneyer a collision may occur 
between the parental wishes and the will of God, it 
will lead the children, while obeying the latter, to 
cherish all possible reverence and respect for the for- 
mer. By this personal development of their spiritual 
life the sons and daughters will become friends to their 
parents; a higher kind of trust, such as is felt in one’s 
equals, is thus reached, without diminishing the re- 
spect which is the duty of the child and the right of 
the parents. This is the true graduation of the Chris- 
tian family life, in which the elder children become 
helps to the parents for the education of the younger, 
while at the same time they become more thoroughly 
fitted to fulfil their own duties as heads of families in 
after life. Where the blessing of children has been 
denied, it can in some measure, though not complete- 
ly, find a substitute in the adoption of orphans or 
other children, and then the duties towards these are 
the same as towards one’s own. 

The Christian family includes also what heathen 
Rome called the family in a subordinate sense—the 
servants. Their position, wherever the principles of 
Christian humanity prevail, is not one of slavery, but 
is a free moral relation, entered into by the consent 
of both parties, and giving each peculiar rights and 
duties. The Christian, penetrated with the spirit of 
his Master, will not lose sight of the fact that this 
spirit inclined Him much more to serve others than to 
have them serye Him, and he will not be satisfied by 
rewarding his servants with wages only, but with all 
the spiritual blessings of which the family is the prop- 
They should take part in the family wor- 
ship, and even an active part, as in reading, singing, 
praying. The more they come to take part in the life 
of the family, in its interests, its joys, its griefs, and 
receive from it the sympathy and help they require, 


‘either for the body or the mind, the more does the 


general family lead a really Christian life. 

\ The entire life of the Christian family is a continu- 
ous act of worship in the more extended sense of the 
word, and must gradually become more and more so, 
since all its actions are done in the name of Christ 
and for the glory of God. This thoroughly Christian 
conduct is, however, sustained and strengthened by 
the family worship in the proper sense, in which the 


family, as such, seeks for strength in the Word and in | 


the Spirit of God. The more perfectly this family 
worship is organized, the more will it resemble public 
worship, consisting, like it, in the reading and ex- 
pounding of Scripture, singing, and prayer. The 
leader in the religious exercises of the family should 
be the father, as priestly head of the house. This, 
however, is not to exclude the co-operation of the 
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mother, children, and other members of the family ; 
their participation, on the contrary, adds much to the 
interest of the service, and makes it an admirable sup- 
plement to public worship, as in the family the feeling 
of trust in each other and of self-dependence add much 
to liberty in prayer. This constitutes the true hearth 
of the family, the centre around which all meet again, 
from whence they derive light and warmth, and whose 
genial influences will be felt through life. From the 
bosom of such a family the spirit of Christianity goes 
out with its healthful influence into the Church, the 
school, the state, and even the whole world. 

See generally the writers on moral philosophy and 
Christian ethics, and especially Herzog, Real-Ency- 
hlopddie iv, 318; Rothe, Theolog. Ethik, iii, 605; Schaff, 
Apostolical Age, § 111; Harris, Patriarchy, or the Fam- 
ly (Lond. 1855, 8vo); Anderson, Genius and Design of 
the Domestic Constitution (Edinb. 1826, 8vo) ; Thiersch, 
Veber christliches Familienleben (4th ed. Frankf. 1859 ; 
translated into several languages). 


Family, Holy. One of the most favorite themes 
of Christian art, from its earliest period in the Cata- 
combs, has been the presentation of scenes from the 
infancy and childhood of the Saviour. The name 
“holy family” is given especially to those paintings 
and sculptures in which the parents, Joseph and 
Mary, are worshipping the infant Saviour, or are hold- 
ing him up for the adoration of spectators. In a wider 
sense, it is also applied to the birth of the Saviour, the 
adoration of the magi, of the shepherds, and of the 
mythical three kings, to the flight into Egypt, the 
finding of Christ in the Temple disputing with the 
doctors, and all other scenes from the childhood of 
Christ that are drawn from the gospels. Accessory 
figures of angels, saints, and of persons contemporary 
with Christ or with the artist, and sometimes of the 
artist or the donor of the painting to the church, are 
often added. (G. F.C.) 


Family of Love. See Famiuisrs. 


Family prayer. See Famiry; Prayer; Wor- 
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Famine (properly 3>5, raab‘’, Ayudc, hunger, 
whether of individuals or of nations). ‘‘ In the whole 
of Syria and Arabia, the fruits of the earth must ever 
be dependent on rain ; the watersheds haying few large 
springs, and the small rivers not being sufficient for 
the irrigation of even the level lands. If, therefore, 
the heavy rains of November and December fail, the 
sustenance of the people is cut off in the parching 
drought of harvest-time, when the country is almost 
devoid of moisture. Further, the pastoral tribes rely 
on the scanty herbage of the desert-plains and valleys 
for their flocks and herds; for the desert is interspersed 
in spring-time with spontaneous vegetation, which is 
the product of the preceding rain-fall, and fails almost 
totally without it. It is therefore not difficult to con- 
ceive the frequent occurrence and severity of famines 
in ancient times, when the scattered population, rather 
of a pastoral than an agricultural country, was depend- 
ent on natural phenomena which, however regular in 
their season, occasionally failed, and with them the 
sustenance of man and beast. 

“Heypt, again, owes all its fertility—a fertility that 
gained for it the striking comparison with the ‘garden 
of the Lord’—to its mighty river, whose annual rise 
inundates nearly the whole land, and renders its culti- 
vation an easy certainty. But this very bounty of na- 
ture has not unfrequently exposed the country to the 
opposite extreme of drought. With searcely any rain, 
and that only on the Mediterranean coast, and with 
wells only supplied by filtration from the river through 
a nitrous soil, a failure in the rise of the Nile almost 
certainly entails a degree of scarcity, although if fol- 
lowed by cool weather, and if only the occurrence of a 
single year, the labor of the people may in a great 
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measure avert the calamity. The causes of dearth 
and famine in Egypt are occasioned by defective in- 
undation, preceded, and accompanied, and followed by 
prevalent easterly and southerly winds. Both these 
winds dry up the earth, and the latter, keeping back 
the rain-clouds from the north, are perhaps the chief 
cause of the defective inundation, as they are also by 
their accelerating the current of the river—the north- 
erly winds producing the contrary effects. Famines 
in Egypt and Palestine seem to be affected by drought 


extending from northern Syria, through the meridian | 


of Egypt, as far as the highlands of Abyssinia. 
‘Tt may be said of the ancient world generally that 


it was subject to periodical returns of dearth, often | 


amounting in particular districts to famine, greatly be- 
yond what is usually experienced in modern times. 
Various causes of a merely natural and economical 
kind contributed to this, apart from strictly moral con- 
siderations. Among these causes may more especially 
be mentioned the imperfect knowledge of agriculture 
which prevailed, in consequence of which men had few 
resources to stimulate, or in unfavorable seasons and 
localities to aid, the productive powers of nature ; the 


defective means of transit, rendering it often impossi- | 


ble to relieve the wants of one region, even when 
plenty existed at no great distance in another; the 
despotic governments, which to so great an extent 
checked the free development of human energy and 
skill; and the frequent wars and desolations, in a great 
degree also the result of those despotic governments, 
which both interrupted the labors of the field and af- 
terwards wasted its fruits. Depending, as every re- 
turning harvest does, upon the meeting of many con- 
ditions in the soil and climate, which necessarily vary 
from season to season, it was Inevitable that times of 
searcity should be ever and anon occurring in partic- 
ular regions of the world; and from the disadvantages 
now referred to, under which the world in more remote 
times labored, it was equally inevitable that such 
times should often result in all the horrors of famine” 
(Smith, s. v.). 

The Scriptures record several famines in Palestine 
and the neighboring countries. The first occurs in 
Gen. xii, 10, which is described as so grievous as to 
eompel Abraham to quit Canaan for Egypt (Gen. xxvi, 
1). Another occurred in the days of Isaac, which was 
the cause of his removal from Canaan to Gerar (Gen. 
xxvi, 17). The most remarkable one was that of 
seyen years in Egypt, while Joseph was governor. It 
was distinguished for its duration, extent, and sever- 
ity, particularly as Egypt is one of the countries least 
subject to such a calamity, by reason of its general 
fertility. The ordinary cause of famine in Egypt is 
connected with the annual overflow of the Nile. But 
it would appear that more than local causes were in 
operation in the case noticed in Gen. xli, 30, for it is 
said that ‘the famine was sore in all lands,” that ‘‘the 
famine was over all the face of the earth.” 
foresight and wisdom of Joseph, however, provision 
had been made in Egypt during the seven preceding 
years of plenty, so that the people of other parts sought 
and received supplies in Egypt—‘‘all countries came 
into Egypt to buy corn.” Among other lands, Cana- 
an suffered from the famine, which was the immediate 
occasion of Jacob sending his sons down into Egypt, 
and of the settlement in that land of the descendants 
of Abraham ; an event of the highest consequence in 
the sequel, and serving to illustrate the benignity and 
wisdom of divine Providence in bringing there a band 
of shepherds to prepare and qualify them for becoming 
ultimately the founders of the Hebrew nation. 

The fruitfulness of Egypt depends upon the inunda- 
tions of the Nile; but these are occasioned by the trop- 
ical rains which fall upon the Abyssinian mountains. 
These rains depend upon climatic laws of wide extent 
and great regularity. Yet there is starcely a land on 
the earth in which famine has raged so often and so 
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terribly as in Egypt, or a land that so very much needs 
the measures which Joseph adopted for the preserva- 
tion of the people. The swelling of the Nile a few 
feet above or below what is necessary proves alike de- 
structive. Particular instances of famine which his- 
tory has handed down to us are truly horrible, and 
the accounts of them are worthy of notice also, inas- 
much as they present the services of Joseph in behalf 
of Egypt in their true light. Abdollatif relates thus: 
‘In the year 596 (A.D. 1199), the height of the flood 
was small almost without example. The consequence 
was a terrible famine, accompanied by indescribable 
enormities. Parents consumed their children; human 
flesh was, in fact, a very common article of food; they 
contrived various ways of preparing it. They spoke 
of it and heard it spoken of as an indifferent affair. 
Men-catching became a regular business. The great- 
er part of the population were swept away by death. 
In the following year, also, the inundation did not 
reach the proper height, and only the lowlands were 
overflowed. Also much of that which was inundated 
could not be sown for want of laborers and seed; much 
was destroyed by worms which devoured the seed-corn; 
also of the seed which escaped this destruction, a great 
part produced only meagre shoots which perished.” 
(See the account of this famine translated in the Am. 
Bibl. Repos. 1882, p. 659 sq.) Compare with this ac- 
count the “thin ears and blasted with the east wind” 
(Gen. xli, 6). ‘*Of the horrors in this second year’s 
famine, the year of the Flight, 597 (A.D. 1200), Abdol- 
latif, who was an eye-witness, likewise gives a most 
interesting account, stating that the people throughout 
the country were driven to the last extremities, eating 
offal, and even their own dead, and mentions, as an in- 
stance of the dire straits to which they were driven, 
that persons who were burnt alive for eating human 
flesh were themselves, thus ready roasted, eaten by 
others. Multitudes fled the country, only to perish in 
the desert-road to Palestine. 

‘*But the most remarkable famine was that of the 
reign of the Fatimi Khalifeh, El-Mustansir billah, 
which is the only instance on record of one of seven 
years’ duration in Egypt since the time of Joseph (A.H. 
457-464, A.D. 1064-1071). This famine exceeded in 
severity all others of modern times, and was aggrava- 
ted by the anarchy which then ravaged the country. 
Vehement drought and pestilence (says Es-Suyit, in 
his Hosn el-Mohadarah, MS.) continued for seven con- 
secutive years, so that they [the people] ate corpses, 
and animals that died of themselves; the cattle per- 
ished; a dog was sold for 5 dinars, and a cat for 3 
dinars . . . and an ardebb (about 5 bushels) of wheat 
for 100 dinars, and then it failed altogether. He 
adds that all the horses of the Khalifeh, save three, 
perished, and gives numerous instances of the straits 
to which the wretched inhabitants were driven, and 
of the organized bands of kidnappers who infested Cai- 
ro, and caught passengers in the streets by ropes fur- 
nished with hooks and let down from the houses. This 
account is confirmed by El-Makrizi (in his Khitat; 
Quatremére has translated the account of this famine 
in the life of El-Mustansir, contained in his M/émotres 
Géographiques et Historiques sur 0 Egypte), from whom 
we further learn that the family, and even the women 
of the Khalifeh fled, by the way of Syria, on foot, to 
escape the peril that threatened all ranks of the popu- 
lation. The whole narrative is worthy of attention, 
since it contains a parallel to the duration of the fam- 
ine of Joseph, and at the same time enables us to form 
an idea of the character of famines in the East. The 
famine of Samaria resembled it in many particulars ; 
and that very briefly recorded in 2 Kings viii, 1, 2, af- 
fords another instance of one of seven years: ‘Then 
spake Elisha unto the woman whose son he had re- 
stored to life, saying, Arise, and go thou and thy house- 
hold, and sojourn wheresoever thou canst sojourn : for 
the Lord hath called for a famine; and it shall also 
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come upon the land seven years. And the woman 
arose, and did after the saying of the man of God: and 
she went with her household, and sojourned in the land 
of the Philistines seven years.” Bunsen (Egypt's Place, 
etc., ii, 334) quotes the record of a famine in the reign 
of Sesertesen I, which he supposes to be that of Jo- 
seph; but it must be observed that the instance in 
point is expressly stated not to have extended over 
the whole land, and is at least equally likely, apart 
from chronological reasons, to haye been that of Abra- 
ham. 

“In Arabia, famines are of frequent occurrence. 
The Arabs, in such cases, when they could not afford to 
slaughter their camels, used to bleed them and drink 
the blood, or mix it with the shorn fur, making a kind 
of black pudding. The ate also various plants and 
grains, which at other times were not used as articles 
of food. Thus the tribe of Hanifeh were taunted with 
having in a famine eaten their god; which consisted of 
a dish of dates mashed up with clarified butter and 
a preparation of dried curds of milk (Sikah, MS.)” 
(Smith, s. v.). 

Famine is likewise a natural result, in the East, 
when caterpillars, locusts, or other insects destroy the 
produce of the earth. The prophet Joel compares lo- 
custs to a numerous and terrible army ravaging the 
land (ch.i). Famine was also an effect of God’s anger 
@ Kings viii, 1,2). The prophets frequently threaten 
Israel with the sword of famine, or with war and fam- 
ine, evils that frequently go together. Amos threat- 
ens another sort of famine: ‘‘I will send a famine in 
the land, not a famine of bread, nor a thirst for water, 
but of hearing the words of the Lord” (Amos viii, 11). 
In ancient times, owing to the imperfect modes of war- 
fare in use, besieged cities were more frequently re- 
duced by famine than by any other means, and the 
persons shut up were often reduced to the necessity of 
devouring not only unclean animals, but also human 
flesh (compare Deut. xxviii, 22-42; 2 Sam. xxi,1; 2 
Kings vi, 25-28; xxv, 3; Jer. xiv, 15; xix, 9; xlii, 
17; Ezek. v, 10-12, 16; vi, 12; vii, 15). 

The famine predicted by Agabus (Acts xi, 28) was 
the same with that which is related by Josephus (Ant. 
xx, 2, 6) as having taken place in the fourth year of 
Claudius, and affected especially the province of Ju- 
dza. (See Kuinél, Comment. proleg.) See Dearru. 

Fan (993%, mizreh’, mrbov), a winnowing-shovel, 
with which grain was thrown up against the wind, in 
order to cleanse it from the broken straw and chaff 
Cisa. xxx, 24; Jer. xv, 7; Matt. iii, 12; Luke iii, 17). 
See AGricuLTURE. At the present day, in Syria, the 
instrument used is a large wooden fork. (See Robin- 
son’s Researches, ii, 277, 371; Smith’s Dict. of Class. 
Antiq. s.°v. Pala). Both kinds of instruments are de- 
lineated on the Egyptian monuments (Wilkinson, ii, 
40-46). See WINNOWING. oo 


Fanaticism. (1.) The ancients primarily gave 
the name of fanatici to those who uttered oracular an- 
nouncements, or exhibited wild antics and gestures 
under the. (supposed) inspiration of some divinity 
whose temples (fana) they frequented. The heathen 
vates, who pretended to prophesy under the guidance 
of an indwelling spirit (Oaiuwy), was called by the 
Greek writers év@eoc, and by the Latins fanaticus (see 
Suidas, s. v. evOovc ; Bingham, Orig. Eccles. xvi, v, 4). 
Thence the name was transferred to persons actuated 
by a frantic zeal in religion. 

(2.) The word is sometimes improperly used to stig- 


matize such Christians as are ‘zealously affected in a | 


good thing” (Gal. iy, 18). Its only legitimate applica- 
tion is to such as add to enthusiasm and zeal for the 
cause which they believe to be the cause of truth a 
hatred of those who are opposed to them, whether in 
politics, philosophy, or religion. Isaac Taylor, speak- 
ing of religious fanaticism, remarks that, ‘‘ after reject- 
ing from account that opprobious sense of the word 
IT.—H 
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fanaticism which the virulent calumniator of religion 
and of the religious assigns to it, it will be found, as 
we believe, that the elementary idea attaching to the 
term in its manifold application is that of Jictitious fer- 
vor in religion, rendered turbulent, morose, or rancor- 
ous by junction with some one or more of the unsociai 
emotions. Or, if a definition as brief as possible were 
demanded, we should say that fanaticism is enthusi- 
asm inflamed by hatred.’’ He classifies the chief ya- 
rieties of fanaticism ‘under four designations, of 
which the first will comprehend all instances wherein 
malignant religious sentiments turn inward upon the 
unhappy subject of them; to the second class will be- 
long that moi@ virulent sort of fanaticism which looks 
abroad for its victims; the third embraces the combi- 
nation of intemperate religious zeal with military sen- 
timents, or with national pride and the love of pow- 
er; to the fourth class must be reserved all instances 
of the more intellectual kind, and which stand con- 
nected with opinion and dogma. Our first sort, then, 
is austere, the second cruel, the third ambitious, and 
the fourth factious. Or, for the purpose of fixing a 
characteristic mark upon each of our classes as above 
named, let it be permitted us to entitle them as fol- 
lows—namely, the first, the fanaticism of the scourge, 
or of personal infliction ; the second, the fanaticism of 
the brand, or of immolation and cruelty; the third, 
the fanaticism of the banner, or of ambition and con- 
quest; and the fourth, the fanaticism of the symbol, 
or of creeds, dogmatism, and ecclesiastical virulence”’ 
(Fanaticism, New York, 1834, 12mo, p. 62). 

The fanatic begins by rejecting the light of reason 
to abandon himself to the dictates of his fancy. He 
generally adopts some single and exclusive idea, which 
destroys the proper balance of his mind. This absorb- 
ing idea may have a germ of truth in it, but the fanatic 
will not recognise it, if in another form, in others: he 
cannot admit that truth which has taken a certain 
shape for him may have taken another in the eye of 
his neighbor without ceasing to be the truth. He thus 
becomes exclusive, malevolent, and prone to persecu- 
tion. The hatred of blood relations is more intense 
and fierce than that between strangers, and so the fa- 
natic is all the more fierce and tyrannical against oth- 
ers in proportion as their views approach his own, 
without being identically the same. He will undergo 
any suffering rather than abate one jot of his claims, or 
retreat one step for the sake of charity and union. He 
prefers darkness to light, the letter to the spirit, ha- 
tred to love, the wildness of passion to the calmness 
of inquiry. Fanaticism may show itself in all the re- 
lations of life, but its special field is found in politics 
and religion; and it becomes most dangerous when 
the two are combined. Being entirely one-sided, it is 
yet liable to go in the most opposite directions, and 
then goes all lengths. Thus we have in politics fanat- 
ics of peace, who want peace at any cost, and under all 
circumstances; fanatics of unrest, who believe only in 
the overthrow of existing institutions; fanatics of 
progress, who think anything good if it is only new; 
and fanatics of the past, or conservatives, who wish to 
hold fast whatever is, no matter how bad it is; fanat- 
ics of liberty, who, however, require others to view 
liberty in the same light as they do, or else deny it to 
them; and fanatics of despotism, who would wish all 
hearts to beat in unison, like so many well-regulated 
clocks. We find cosmopolitan fanatics, who glory in 
reviling their own country, and patriotic fanatics, who 
consider all other nations but their own as barbarians 
and heathens; fanatics of rationalism, who consider ev- 
ery opponent a blockhead, and fanatics of orthodoxy, 
who think the pope requires only might to make him 
perfect, and who pray for the re-establishment of the 
Inquisition and the stake. Fanaticism has left espe- 
cially sad records of its excesses in the religious his- 
tory of the world, not only among the heathen in In- 
dia, the Moslems and the Jews, but also among Chris- 
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tians. It caused the bloody encounters of the monks 
of Constantinople at the time of the controversy be- 
tween the Eutychians and the Nestorians. It enven- 
omed the quarrels of the Montanists and the Dona- 
tists. It persecuted the Jews in the Middle Ages. 
It organized the Inquisition, developed the method of 
the cogite intrare (Luke xiv, 23), and invented a new 
sense for the words in Tit. iii, 10 (hereticum de vita!) ; 
it instigated the crusade against the Albigenses, who, 
when they were indiscriminately massacred, were 
comforted with the assurance that ‘‘the Lord would 
know his own;’’ it aimed the dagger in the hands of 
Ravaillac against the breast of his king; it inspired 
the Te Deum of Gregory XIII as a thanksgiving for 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s. In the Protestant 


world we find fanaticism in the Anabaptists of Miin- | 


ster, in the Crypto-calvinistic troubles, and in the wars 
of the Cavaliers and Roundheads of England (Beck, 
in Herzog, Real-Encyklop. iv, 327 sq.). ‘* Fanaticism 
is the most incurable of all mental diseases, because in 
all its forms—religious, philosophical, or political—it is 
distinguished by a sort of mad contempt for experience, 
which alone can correct errors of practical judgments” 
(Mackintosh, Works, London, 1851, ii, 671). 
Stillingfleet, Works, v, 19, 92, 130; Fletcher, Works (N. 
Y. ed.), iv, 233 sq. 

Fanino or Fannio, FAvENTINO, a natiye of Fa- 
enza, in Italy, one of the first martyrs of the Refor- 
mation in Italy. The Scriptures in Italian (probably 
Bruccioli’s version, 1532) fell into his hands, and he 
soon began to speak of the truth to his neighbors, 
When the ecclesiastical authorities heard of his course 
they arrested and imprisoned him. His wife and fam- 
ily came to him with entreaties and tears when first 
apprehended, and he yielded to their persuasions to 
gain his release from prison by recantation. Under 
the bitter reproaches of conscience he soon determined 
to confess Christ openly, and he went publicly through 
Romagna preaching the Reformed doctrines. He was 
arrested at Bagna Cavallo, and condemned to the 
stake. He was removed to Ferrara, where, for eight- 
een months, persuasion, promises, and tortures were 
used in vain to induce him to recant. Soon after the 
accession of pope Julius III a brief was issued for the 
execution of Fanino. He embraced the messenger, 
saying, ‘‘I accept death joyfully for Christ’s sake.” 
Being urged to recant for the sake of his wife and chil- 
dren, whom he was about to leave without a protector, 
he replied, ‘‘ I have recommended them to the care of 
the best of guardians.” ‘What guardian?” ‘Jesus 
Christ! I think I could not commit them to the care 
of a better.”’ He was ironed,and led out to execution ; 
and on the way, being reproached by his enemies for 
his cheerfulness, when Christ was exceeding sorrowful 
at the approach of death, he answered, “ Christ sus- 
tained all manner of pangs and conflicts with death 
and hell on our account, and by his sufferings freed 
those who really believe in him from the fear of them.” 
He was strangled at dawn, and his body was burned 
at noon, in September, 1550.—Young, Life of Aonio 
eer (1860, ii, 111) ; M‘Crie, Reformation in Italy, 
ch, v. 


Fannio. See FANnrno. 


Fan-tracery Vaulting, “a kind of vaulting 
used chiefly in late perpen- 
dicular work, in which all 
the ribs that rise from the 
springing of the vault have 
thesame curve, and diverge 
equally in every direction, 
producing an effect some- 
thing like that of the bones 
ofafan. This kind ofvault- 
ing admits of considerable 
variety in the subordinate 
parts, but the general effect 


See also | 
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of the leading features is more nearly uniform. It 
is very frequently used over tombs, chantry chapels, 
and other small erections, and fine examples on a larger 
scale exist at Henry the Seventh’s Chapel; St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor; King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, 
etc.,”’ in England.—Parker, Concise Glossary of Archi- 
tecture, 8. V- 

Farel, GuILLAumE, one of the boldest pioneers of 
the Reformation in Switzerland and France, was born 
near Gap, in Dauphiny, in 1489. He studied at Paris 
with great success, and was for some time teacher in 
the college of cardinal Le Moine, to which post he was 
recommended by Lefevre d’Etaples. See FABER Sra- 
PuLENSIS. At this period of his life he had no per- 
sonal religious convictions; but yet, while devoured 
with a love of letters, he was zealous in the service of 
the Roman Catholic Church. But he was led, under 
the influence of Lefevre, to the study of the Scriptures. 
About 1521 he went to Meaux, at the invitation of Le- 
févre, and the bishop (Briconnet, q. v.) gave him au- 
His mind was now fixed substan- 
tially in the Reformed doctrine, and he preached, per- 
haps, with more zeal than discretion ; and in 1523, Bri- 
connet, now becoming timid, sent away the ardent 
young preacher. He soon found it best to retire to 
Switzerland. At Basel, Feb. 15, 1524, he sustained 
publicly thirteen theses on the chief points in contro- 
versy (Themata quedam Latine et Germanice preposita, 
Basel, 1528). During his few months’ stay at Basel 
he visited some of the Swiss cities, and made friends 
of Myconius, Haller, and Zwingle. At Basel, Eco- 
lampadius was his warm friend, admiring his zeal 
and energy, but, at the same time, not unaware of his 
lack of discretion. Farel was soon involved in a dis- 
pute with Erasmus, whose ‘‘ trimming”? tendency was 
just the opposite of his own ardent and decided na- 
ture. He compared Erasmus to Balaam ; but the 
scholar soon proved too strong for the young reformer, 
who was compelled to leave Basel. In one of his later 
letters, Erasmus says of him (£pzst. p. 798, ed. Lond.): 
“You have in your neighborhood the new evangelist 
Farel, than whom I never saw a man more false, more 
virulent, more seditious.’”’ But the abuse of Erasmus 
could not, in the long run, injure Farel. Towards the 
end of March, 1524, Farel went to Strasburg, where 
he made the friendship of Bucer and Capito. Under 
the direction of Gicolampadius, he went to serve a 
newly-formed society at Montbéliard. Here he preach- 
ed successfully, but yet with great violence. Once, 
on a procession day, he pulled out of the priest’s hand 
the image of St. Anthony, and threw it from a bridge 
into the river; he narrowly escaped being torn to 
pieces by the mob. His friends became alarmed, and 
(Ecolampadius censured him for his imprudence (see 
Correspondance des Réformateurs, Paris, 1866, i, 265). 
Leaving Montbéliard in the spring of 1525, he spent 
a short time at Basel, and the next year partly in 
Alsace and partly in Switzerland. In 1527 he went 
to Aigle, and in 1528, when Berne became Protestant, 
he extended his labors to all the territory connected 
with Berne. Under his labors, Aigle and Bex became 
Protestant in 1528-9; Morat and Neufchatel in 1530; 
Orbe in 1531. His labors during these years were not 
only vast, but perilous; but the government of Berne 
gave him strong and steady support. In 1531 he was 
sent as a deputation (with A. Saunier) to the Walden- 
sian Synod at Angrogne. He always retained great 
influence among the Waldenses, 

In 1582, on his return from the Waldensian meet- 
ing, he came to Geneva, then full of religious strife. 
His first preaching was private, but it was too success- 
ful to be kept secret; and he was summoned before 
the episcopal council, at the time trembling for its au- 
thority, and therefore the more likely to be severe. 
The meeting with the council was a scene of bitter re- 
criminations, and when Farel was leaving it a gun 
was fired at him. He coolly remarked, ‘Your shots 


do not terrify me.” But he was forced to quit Gene- 
va for the time, and sent Froment and Olivetan to 
continue the work there. In 1533 he returned to Ge- 
neva, where the Reformation was gaining ground. 
Farel’s situation here was full of trial and peril, but 
his courage and devotion admirably fitted him for his 
task. The triumph came Aug. 27, 1535, when the city 
council, by an edict, formally proclaimed the adhesion 
of Geneva to the Reformation. Farel wag full of toil 
and anxiety in organizing the Reformed discipline and 
worship, in which he was assisted especially by Viret 
(q. v.). In 1536, Calvin stopped at Geneva to. visit 
the Reformers. Farel urged him to stay, and, on Cal- 
vin’s refusal, thus addressed him: “I declare, in the 
name of God, that if you do not assist us in this work 
of the Lord, the Lord will punish you for following 
your own interest rather than his call.” Calvin, 
struck with this denunciation, submitted, and was ap- 
pointed preacher and professor. See Canyin. From 
that time on Farel’s labors were closely united with 
those of Calvin. The confession of faith drawn up 
by Farel, with Calvin’s counsel, was approved by the 
people in July, 1537. The same year the Council of 
Geneva conferred on Farel the honor of a burgess of 
the city, in token of their respect and gratitude. But 
the popular will was not prepared for the severe dis- 
cipline of the Reformers, and in a short time the peo- 
ple, under the direction of a faction, met in a public 
assembly and expelled Farel and Calvin from the 
place (April, 1538). Farel went to Neufchatel, where 
the Church was in a state of disorder, in consequence 
of the troubles occasioned by the severity of the Re- 
formed discipline. He dealt with offenders severely ; 
even a lady of noble birth did not escape. She had 
left her husband; Farel urged her to return to him, 
and on her refusal rebuked the scandal and its authors 
publicly from the pulpit. A great strife arose, and 
the people were on the point of expelling Farel; but 
at last his energy overcame the factious party, and 
the council by vote, in 1542, proclaimed his triumph. 
In that year he returned to Geneya, and went thence 
to Metz, to organize the Reformed Church. He 


preached first in the Dominican cemetery, amid the | 


ringing of the convent bells purposely to drown his 
voice. Thousands afterwards flocked to hear him. 
Once, when a Franciscan was preaching Mariolatry, 
Farel contradicted him, and nearly fell a victim to the 
fury of the mob, especially of the women. On Oct. 2, 
1542, the city council forbadg his preaching in the city, 
and he retired to the neighboring town of Montigny, 
and afterwards to Gorze, where the count of Furstem- 
berg took him and his friends under his protection. 
On March 25, 1543, an armed band fell upon the evan- 
gelicals while celebrating the Easter communion. 
Many were killed and wounded; among the latter 
was Farel, who took refuge in the castle. He escaped 
in disguise, and went to Strasburg, where he remain- 
ed a few months. He then visited his old friends in 
Neufchatel and Geneva. Here he approved the exe- 
cution of Servetus (q. v.). In 1557 he was sent, with 
Beza, to the Protestant princes of Germany, to implore 
their aid for the Waldenses, and on his return he went 
to preach the Reformation among the Jura Mountains. 
At sixty-nine he married a young wife, very much to 
Calyin’s disgust, who spoke of him under the circum- 
stances as owr poor brother (povre frére). In 1560 he 
visited his native Dauphiny, established a Reformed 
Church at Grenoble, and passed several months at 
Gap, preaching against Rome with all the vehemence 
of his youth. On Noy. 24, 1561, he was thrown into 
prison, but was rescued by his friends, who took him 
from the rampart in a basket. In 1564 he paid a visit 
to the dying Calvin, and then passed some months 
with his old flock at Metz. He returned to Neufcha- 
tel worn out with fatigue, and died there Sept. 13, 1565. 

Farel was an ardent, impulsive man, a missionary 
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| very near starving. 
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theologian. His gifts admirably supplemented those 
of Calvin. Beza (Life of Calvin) says of Farel that 
in his preaching “he excelled in a certain sublimity, 
so that none could hear his thunders without trem- 
bling.” Among his writings are Sommaire 3 britve 
déclaration d’ailleuns liewr Sort nécessaires a un chacum 
Chrétien, ete. (many editions ; reprinted in 1865, along 
with Du vray usage: see below) :—De Oratione Domin- 
tea (1524, 8vo), afterwards in French, enlarged (Geney. 
1543, 12mo) :—Traité du Purgatotre (1543, 12mo) :—La 
Glaive de’ Esprit (against Libertines; Geney. 1550) :— 
Du vray usage de la croix de J.C. (Geney. 1560, 8vo; 
new ed., with other letters and writings of F arel, Neuf- 
chatel, 1865, 8vo):—Traité de la Céne (1555). There 
are several lives of Farel: Ancillon, Vie de Guill. Farel 
(Amst. 1691); Kirchhofer, Leben Farels (Zurich, 1833, 
2 vols.); translated, Kirchhofer’s Life of Farel (Lond. 
1837, sm. 8vo) ; Blackburn, Life of Farel (Phila. Presb. 
Board). See also Schmidt, Etudes sur Farel (Strasb. 
1834); Haag, La France Protestante, vol. iv; Bayle, 
Dictionnaire, 8. v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, Xvii, 
103; Correspondance des Réformateurs dans les Pays de 
langue Frangaise (Paris, 1866, tom. i), 


Parfa, one of the three most celebrated Italian mon- 
asteries of the Middle Ages (Montecassino, Nonantula, 
and Farfa), situated on the little river Farfa, in Cen- 
tral Italy. It was in existence before the invasion of 
the Langobardians, by whom it was destroyed, togeth- 
er with a number of other monasteries. It was re-es- 
tablished in 681 by the priest Thomas of Maurienna, 
who, on his return from the Holy Land, came to Farfa. 
It soon became celebrated, and received numerous pres- 
ents and privileges from popes and kings. The mon- 
astery was so strongly fortified that abbot Peter, at 
the close of the 9th century, was able for nine years to 
resist a siege by the Saracens, though he was finally 
compelled to depart with the monks and the treasures 
of the monastery. Having remained abandoned and 
desolate for 48 years, it was re-established about the 
middle of the 10th century by king Hugo, but it after- 
ward became the seat of frightful disorders. Several 
abbots were assassinated and poisoned; and the monks, 
without restraint and disguise, defied all the laws of 
the Church and the state. At the beginning of the 
11th century a stop was put to these disorders, and the 
reformation of Clugny was carried through at Farfa. 
Since then the history of the monastery presents no 
points of special interest. A work of considerable im- 
portance for the history of Italy, called after the mon- 
astery, Chronicon Farfense, was compiled at the close 
of the 11th century by Gregory, a monk and librarian 
of Farfa (died 1100). After many vicissitudes, the 
monastery is still in existence.—Wetzer und Welte, 
Kirchen-Lez. iii, 904. (A. J. 8.) 

Farindon, ANTHONY, an eminent divine of the 
Church of England, was born at Sunning, in Berk- 
shire, England, in 1596; was admitted scholar of Trin- 
ity College, in Oxford, in 1612, and was elected fellow 
in 1617. He took his M.A. degree in 1620, and, enter- 
ing into holy orders, he became a tutor in his college. 
In 1634, being then B.D., he was called to be vicar of 
Bray, in Berkshire, and soon was made divinity-read- 
er in the king’s chapel at Windsor, During the Civil 
War he was ejected for conformity to the Church of 
England, and was reduced to such extremities as to be 
Sir John Robinson, alderman of 
London, and some of the parishioners of Mill Street, 


; London, invited him to be pastor of St. Mary Magda- 


len there, ‘‘ which invitation he gladly accepted, and 
preached to the great liking of the royal party. In 
the year 1657 he published a folio volume of these ser- 
mons, and dedicated them to his kind patron Robinson, 
‘as a witness or manifesto,’ says he to him, ‘of my 
deep apprehension of your many noble tas oue and 
great charity to me and mine, when the sharpness of 


rather than an organizer, an iconoclast rather than aj the weather and the roughness of the times had blown 
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all from us, and well-nigh left us naked.’’’ He died 
at his house in Milk Street in September, 1658. Three 
posthumous volumes of his sermons (folio) were pub- 
lished (1658-1673) in 1663, a second folio volume of 
his sermons containing forty, and a third in 1673 con- 
taining fifty. He also left in manuscript several me- 
morials of the life of Hales (q. v.) of Eton, his intimate 
friend. A new edition of his Sermons, with a Life of 
the Author by ¥. Jackson, appeared in London in 1849 
(4 vols. 8vo). They afford a “‘ fine specimen of ster- 
ling English, and of rich and varied eloquence.” See 
Wood, Athenee Oxonienses ; Hook, Ecclesiastical Biogra- 
phy, v, 57; Jackson, Life of Farindon, prefixed to the 
new edition of his sermons. 


Farissol or Peritzol, ABRAHAM BEN-MORDECAI, 
a French Rabbi, distinguished alike in geography, po- 
lemics, and exegesis, was born at Avignon about the 
middle of the 15th century. In 1472 he went to Fer- 
rara as minister to a Jewish congregation, and while 
there gave most of his time and attention to the study 
of the sacred writings. He published in 1500 a com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch, entitled D[DWiw U375 
(the flower of lilies), which, according to De Rossi, was 
begun in 1468, Next followed an apologetic and 
polemic work, DIVAN 432 (the shield of Abraham), 
consisting of three parts, of which the first is an 
apology for Judaism, the second an attack on Mo- 
hammedanism, and the third against Christianity. 
About 1517 he published a scholarly commentary on 
Job, ai bY wWAnB, printed in the Venetian Rab- 
binical Bible (1517, fol.), and in the Amsterdam Rab- 
binical Bible (edited by Frankfurter, 1727-1728). In 
1524 he published his famous cosmography, MAAN 
pbis MITA, Itinera Mundi (Venice, 1587, 8vo, very 
rare; reprinted Offenbach, 1720; and again with a 
Latin translation and elaborate notes by the English 
Orientalist, Thomas Hyde, Oxford, 1691). In this last- 
named work Farissol describes the abodes of the ten 
tribes, the Sambation [Eldad], and the garden of Eden, 
which he places in the mountains of Nubia (ch. xviii 
and xxx), A year later Farissol completed a Com- 
mentary on the book of Ecclesiastes, "DOD WB 
romp, which has, however, never been printed. He 
died about the end of 1528, shortly after his return to 
Avignon.—Jost, Gesch. des Judenthums u. s. Sekten, iii, 
122; Etheridge, Introd. to Heb. Liter. p. 453; Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxxix, 614; Kitto, Cyclopedia, 
li, 4; Furst, Bs. Jud. i, 276. (J. H. W.) 


Farm (ayodc, elsewhere usually rendered “ field’), 
a plot of arable land (Matt. xxii, 5). Moses, follow- 
ing the example of the Egyptians, made agriculture 
the basis of the Hebrew state. He accordingly ap- 
portioned to every Hebrew a certain qaantity of land, 
and gave him the right of tilling it himself, and of 
transmitting it to his heirs (Num. xxvi, 33-54). This 
equal distribution of the soil was the basis of the He- 
brew agrarian law. As in Egypt the lands all be- 
longed to the king, and the husbandmen were not the 
proprietors of the fields which they cultiyated, but 
farmers or tenants who were obliged to give to the 
king one fifth of their produce (Gen. xlvii, 20-25), 
just so Moses represents Jehovah as the sole possessor 
of the soil of the Promised Land, in which he was about 
to place the Hebrews by his special providence; and 
this land they held independent of all temporal supe- 
riors, by direct tenure from Jehovah their king (Ley. 
xxy, 23). Moses further enacted that for the land 
the Hebrews should pay a kind of quit-rent to Jeho- 
vah, the sovereign proprietor, in the form of a tenth or 
tithe of the produce, which was assigned to the priest- 
hood. The condition of military service was also at- 
tached to the land, as it appears that every frecholder 
was obliged to attend the general muster of the na- 
tional army, and (with few exceptions, Deut. xx, 5-9) 
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to serve in it, at his own expense, as long as the occa- 
sion required. The Hebrews appear to have acquired 
in Egypt considerable knowledge of agriculture; but 
the physical circumstances of the land of Canaan were 
in many respects essentially different, as it was not a 
land rarely refreshed with rain as Egypt (Deut. xi, 
10-15). The Hebrews, notwithstanding the richness 
of the soil, endeavored to increase its fertility in vari- 
ous ways. In order to avert the aridity which the 
summer droughts occasioned, they watered the soil by 
means of aqueducts communicating with the brooks, 
and thereby imparted to their fields a garden-like ver- 
dure (Psa. i, 3; Ixv, 10; Prov. xxi, 1; Isa. xxxii, 2, 
20). In the hilly part of the country terrace cultiva- 
tion was practised, so that the hills otherwise barren 
were rendered fertile (Deut. xi,11; Psa. 1xxii,16; civ, 
10; Isa. xxx, 25). With the use of manure the He- 
brews were undoubtedly acquainted ; and that the soil 
might not be exhausted, it was ordered that every 
seventh and every fiftieth year the whole land should 
lie fallow. The dung, the carcasses, and the blood of 
animals were used to enrich the soil (2 Kings ix, 57; 
Psa. Ixxiii, 10; viii, 2; Jer. ix, 22). Salt, either by 
itself, or mixed in the dunghill in order to promote 
putrefaction, is specially mentioned as a compost (Matt. 
y, 13; Luke xiv, 34,35). The soil was enriched, also, 
by means of ashes, to which the straw, stubble, husks 
of corn, brambles, grass, etc., that overspread the land 
during the fallow or sabbatical year, were reduced by 
fire. The burning over the surface of the land had 
also the good effect of destroying the seeds of noxious 
herbs (Prov, xxiv, 31; Isa. xxx, 25). The soil of Pal- 
estine is very fruitful, if the dews of spring, and the 
rains of autumn and winter are not withheld. ‘ Nev- 
ertheless,” observes Hengstenberg, “‘it is to be con- 
sidered that the Canaan of which Moses speaks is in a 
manner an ideal land. It was never what it might 
have been, since the bond of allegiance, in conse- 
quence of which God had promised to give the land 
its rain in its season, was always far from being per- 
fectly complied with.” Among the Hebrews the oc- 
cupation of the husbandman was held in high honor, 
and even distinguished men disdained not to put their 
hands to the plough (1 Sam. xi, 5-7; 1 Kings xix, 19; 
2 Chron. xxvi,10). The esteem in which agriculture 
was held diminished as luxury increased, but it never 
wholly ceased; even after the exile, when many of the 
Jews had become merchants and mechanics, the es- 
teem and honor attached to this occupation still con- 
tinued, especially under the dynasty of the Persians, 
who were agriculturists from religious motives. See 
LAND. 

In ancient Egypt, the peasants or husbandmen, like 
the modern fellahs of the same country, seem to have 
formed a distinct class, if not caste, of society (Wilkin- 
son, Anc. Egypt. ii, 1,2). The government did not in- 
terfere directly with the peasants respecting the na- 
ture of the produce they intended to cultivate, and the 
vexations of later times were unknown under the Pha- 
raohs. They were thought to have the best opportu- 
nities of obtaining, from actual observation, an accu- 
rate knowledge on all subjects connected with hus- 
bandry ; and, as Diodorus observes, ‘‘ being from their 
infancy brought up to agricultural pursuits, they far 
excelled the husbandmen of other countries, and had 
become acquainted with the capabilities of the land, 
the mode of irrigation, the exact season for sowing and 
reaping, as well as all the most useful secrets connect- 
ed with the harvest, which they had derived from their 
ancestors, and had improved by their own experience.” 
“They rented,” says the same historian, ‘‘the arable 
lands belonging to the kings, the priests, and the mili- 
tary class, for a small sum, and employed their whole 
time in the tillage of their farms ;” and the laborers 
who cultivated land for the rich peasant, or other land- 
ed proprietors, were superintended by the steward or 
owner of the estate, who had authority over them, and 
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the power of condemning delinquents to the bastinado. 
This is shown by the paintings of the tombs, which 
frequently represent a person of consequence inspect- 
ing the tillage of the field, either seated in a chariot, 
walking, or leaning on his staff, accompanied by a fa- 
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Fig. 1, the overseer; 2, his chariot, in charge of a driver; 
. 4,5, sowing; 3, ploughing in. 


vorite dog. To one officer were intrusted the affairs 
of the house, answering to “the ruler,” “« overseer,’’ or 
“*steward of Joseph’s house’ (Gen. xxxix, 5; xliii, 
16, 19; xliv, 1); others ‘‘superintended the grana- 
ries,” the vineyard (comp. Matt. xx, 8), or the culture 
of the fields; and the extent of their duties, or the 
number of those employed, depended on the quantity 
of land, or the will of its owner. 

At the present day the lower orders in Egypt, with 
the exception of a very small proportion, chiefly resid- 
ing in the large towns, consist of fellahin (or agricul- 
turists). Most of those in the great towns, and a few 
in the smaller towns and some of the villages, are pet- 
ty tradesmen or artificers, or obtain their livelihood 
as servants, or by various labors. In all cases their 
earnings are very small; barely sufficient, in general, 
and sometimes insufficient, to supply them and their 
families with the cheapest necessaries of life. Their 
food chiefly consists of bread (made of millet or of 
maize), milk, new cheese, eggs, small salted fish, cu- 
cumbers and melons, and gourds of a great variety of 
kinds, onions and leeks, beans, chick-peas, lupins, the 
fruit of the black egg-plant, lentils, etc., dates (both 
fresh and dried), and pickles. Most of the vegetables 
they eat in a crude state. When the maize (or Indian 
corn) is nearly ripe, many ears of it are plucked, and 
toasted or baked, and eaten thus by the peasants. 
Rice is too dear to be an article of common food for the 
fellahin, and flesh-meat they very seldom taste. It 
is surprising to observe how simple and poor is the 
diet of the Egyptian peasantry, and yet how robust 
and healthy most of them are, and how severe is the 
labor which they can undergo (see Lane, Mod. Egypt. 
ch. vii). 

Dr. Thomson thus describes the modern lower class 
of farmers in Palestine (Land and Book, i, 531 sq.): 
“These farmers about us belong to el-Mughar, and 
their land extends to the declivity immediately above 
Gennesaret, a distance of at least eight miles from 
their village. Our farmers would think it hard to 
travel so far before they began the day’s work, and 
so would these if they had it to do every day; but 
they drive their oxen before them, carry bed, bedding, 
and board, plow, yoke, and seed on their donkeys, and 
expect to remain out in the open country until their 
task is accomplished. The mildness of the climate 
enables them to do so without inconvenience or injury. 
How very different from the habits of Western farm- 
ers! These men carry no cooking apparatus, and, we 
should think, no provisions. They, however, have a 
quantity of their thin, tough bread, a few olives, and 
perhaps a little cheese in that leathern bag which 
hangs from their shoulders —the ‘scrip’ of the New 


Testament—and with this they are contented. When | 


hungry, they sit by the fountain or the brook, and 
eat ; if weary or sleepy, they throw around them their 
loose ’aba, and lie down on the ground as contentedly 
as the ox himself, At night they retire to a cave, 
sheltering rock, or shady tree, kindle a fire of thorn- 
bushes, heat over their stale bread, and, if they have 
shot a bird or caught a fish, they broil it on the coals, 
and thus dinner and supper in one are achieved with 
the least possible trouble. But their great luxury is 
smoking, and the whole evening is whiled away in 
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6, breaking up the ground; 
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whiffing tobacco and bandying the rude jokes of the 
light-hearted peasant. Such a life need not be disa- 
greeable, nor is it necessarily a severe drudgery in 
this delightful climate. The only thing they dread is 
an incursion of wild Arabs from beyond the lake, and 
to meet them they are all arm- 
ed as if going forth to war.” 
See AGRICULTURE. 


Farmer, Hucu, a learn- 
ed Independent minister, was 
born in 1714, near Shrews- 
bury, England. He studied 
under Doddridge, and gained 
his entire esteem and approbation. On leaving North- 
ampton, he became assistant to Mr. David Some. His 
services, however, proving acceptable to the Dissenters 
in the neighborhood of Walthamstow, a place of wor- 
ship was soon built, and for many years he continued 
there. In 1761 he became afternoon lecturer at Salters? 
Hall, and soon after Tuesday lecturer at the “Mer- 
chants’ lecture.” As he declined in years, he gradually 
relinquished his engagements as a preacher. In 1772 
he resigned the afternoon lecture at Salters’ Hall, and 
eight years after he gaye up the Tuesday morning ser- 
mon; but he did not leave his church at Waltham- 
stow till a few years later, when he gave up pulpit ex- 
ercises entirely. He died Feb. 5,1787. He published 
A Dissertation on Miracles (London, 1771, 8vo0); An In- 
quiry into the Nature and Design of Christ's Temptation 
im the Wilderness (London, 1776, 8yo, 3d ed.); and An 
Essay on the Demoniacs of the New Testament (London, 
1775, 8vo), in which he endeavored to prove that these 
were not cases of real possession, but of persons afilict- 
ed wtih epilepsy or madness. ‘‘ This publication was 
answered by the late Mr. Fell, one of the tutors of 
Homerton Academy; and a controversy ensued, in 
which much acrimony of temper was discovered on 
both sides. Mr. Farmer was rather of a high spirit 
and hasty temper; but, abating these defects, he was 
a most estimable man,’’ though he allowed himself 
larger liberty in speculation than was common in that 
age. Thus he interprets the temptation of Christ as a 
vision, and demoniacal possession as a disease. See 
Damontacs. A clause in his will directed his manu- 
scripts to be burned; among them was a treatise on 
Balaam, and a revised edition of his essay on miracles. 
See Dodson, Memoirs of Farmer (London, 1805, 8yo) ; 
Jones, Christian Biography, p. 145. 
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Farneworth, Evtis, an English divine, was born 
in the parish of Bonsall, Derbyshire, England, of 
which his father was rector, pursued his studies first 
at Chesterfield School, then at Eton, and then at Jesus 
College, Cambridge. In 1763 he was presented to the 
rectory of Carsington, in his native county, where he 
died in 1763. His works, which are all translations, 
are: 1. Life of Pope Sextus V, from the Italian of Gre- 
gorio Leti, with Preface, etc. (London, 1754, fol., and 
Dublin, 1778, 8vo): —2. A short History of the Tsra- 
elites, from abbé Fleury’s Les Maurs des Israelites 
(Lond. 1756, 8vo; new edition by Adam Clarke, Lond. 
1805, 12mo; republished N. Y. in 16mo) :—3. The His- 
tory of the Civil Wars of France, from the Italian of 
Davila (1757, 2 vols. 4to):—4. The Works of Machia- 
vel, translated, with Notes, Anecdotes, and Life (1761, 
2 vols. 4to, and 1775, 4 vols. 8vo), a work not appre- 
ciated during the life of the translator, but now com- 
manding a high price (Disraeli, Calamities of Authors, 
Lond. and N.Y. 1859, p. 84). See Rose, New Gen. Biog. 
Dict., and Allibone, Dict. of Authors, s.v. (J.W.M.) 


Farnovius (SranisuAus Farnouskt or FARNE- 
sus), one of the principal Antitrinitarians of Poland, 
was a pupil of Peter Gonesius (q. vee After siding 
for some time with the Socinians, he became 1n 1567 a 
violent champion of the right wing of Unitarianism, 
teaching, in the true Arian sense, the subjection of ee 
Son to the Father, without, however, denying the pre- 
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existence of the supernatural part of his nature. The 
followers of his system are called Farnoyians or Far- 
nesians. Farnovius vigorously attacked the Socinian 
wing which maintained that Christ was essentially a 
man, but is to be worshipped as God since his ascen- 
sion. He found it difficult, however, to retain the 
half-way position he had taken, and in the course of 


events most of his followers joined the main body of | 


the Unitarians, especially when Socinus became the 
chief of that party. His own school vanished at his 
death, about 1614. — Herzog, Real-Encyklop. iv, 331; 
Zeltner, Hist. Crypto-Socinismi, i, 1201; Bock, Hist. 
Antitrinitariorum ; O. Fock, Socinianismus, i, 155 sq. ; 
Mosheim, Church History, iii, 242; Trechsel, Die protest. 
Antitrinitarier, vols. i and ii. 
Faroé Islands. See Denmark. 


Farrant, RicHarpD, an eminent composer of mu- 
sic, and regarded as one of the fathers of Church mu- 
sic in England, was born in the early part of the 16th 
century, and died about 1585. His name appears on 
the list of gentlemen of the chapel to Edward VI in 
1564, and he was afterwards organist and master of 
the choristers of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. His 
“compositions for the Church, simple as they seem, 
are so solemn, so devout, so tender, and affecting, that 
they may challenge comparison with the sacred music 
of any age or country” (Pictorial Hist.). Many of his 


pieces are found in the collections of Boyce and Bar- | 
nard. The best are, ‘‘ Hide not thou thy face,” ‘‘Call | 


to remembrance,” and ‘‘ Lord, for thy tender mercy’s 
sake.’’ — Rose, New Gen. Biog. Dict.; Allibone, Dict. 


of Authors ; Pictorial Hist. of England, iii, 562 (Cham- | 


bers’s ed.). (J.W.M.) 


Farthing is the rendering in the Auth. Vers. for 
two Roman coins of different values. See Money. 


1. The assarius (Grecized accapoy, Matt. x, 29; | 


Luke xii, 6), properly a small as, assariwm, but in the 
time of our Lord used as the Gr. equivalent of the Lat. 
as. In the texts cited it is put (like our term ‘‘a cop- 
per’’) for any trifling amount. The Vulg. in Matt. x, 


29 renders it by as, and in Luke xii, 6, puts dipondius | 
for two assaria, the dipondius or dupondius being equal | 


to two ases. The acoapror is therefore either the Ro- 
man as, or the more common equivalent in Palestine 
in the Greco-Roman series, or perhaps both. The ren- 


Assarion of Chios. 


dering of the Vulg. in Luke xii, 6 makes it probable 
that a single coin is intended by two assaria, and this 
opinion is strengthened by the occurrence, on coins of 
Chios, struck during the imperial period, but without 
the heads of emperors, and therefore of the Greek au- 
tonomous class, of the words ACCAPION, ACCAPIA 
AYO, ACCAPIA TPIA. The half assarion of the 
same island has also been found, yet it is of the same 
size as the full assarion (Akerman, Numismatic Illus- 
trations of the New Tes- 
tament, p. 7). 

The proper as was a 
copper coin, the Roman 
unit of value for small 
sums, equal to a tenth of 
the denarius or drachma, 
i, e. 14 cents (Smith’s 
Dict. of Class. Antiq. s. 
v. As). See Penny. 

2. The quadrans (Gre- 
cized Kododyrne, Matt. 
vy, 26; Mark xii, 42), the 
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| the latter the Aewréy, or lepton. 
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fourth of an as, equal to 
two lepta (Mark, /. c.), a 
small copper coin, equal 
nearly to two fifths of 
acent. The name gua- 
drans was originally giv- 
en to the piece of three 
ounces, therefore also 
called teruncius. Hence 
it bore three balls as its 
distinctive mark (Kitto, 
Pictorial Bible, note on 
Mark, /. c.). The lepton, 
erry, was originally a very small Greek copper coin, 


Roman As. 


Roman Quadrans. 


seven of which with the Athenians went to the ya)- 


kovc, or bronze piece. The copper currency of Pales- 
tine, in the reign of Tiberius, was partly of Roman 
coins, partly of Greco-Roman (technically Greek Im- 
perial), In the former class there was no common 
piece smaller than the as, equivalent to the accapioy 
of the N. T. (above), but in the latter there were two 
common smaller pieces, the one apparently the quarter 
of the acodpioy, and the other its eighth, though the 
irregularity with which they were struck makes it dif- 
ficult to pronounce with certainty; the former piece 
was doubtless called the codpavrne, or guadrans, and 
See Mire. 

Fascination. See CHARM. 

Fassari, VINCENT, a Sicilian theologian, was born 
in Palermo in 1599, and died in the same city in 1663. 
He became a Jesuit in 1614, and taught successively 
belles-lettres, philosophy, theology, and the Scriptures. 
Of his religious and philosophical works, the most im- 
portant are Disputationes philosophice, de quantitate, 
ejusque Compositione, Essentia, etc. (Palermo, 1644, fol.); 
and Immaculata Deipare Conceptio theologica. Commissa 
trutine (Lyons, 1666, fol.).—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Géné- 
rale; Mongitore, Bibliotheca Sicula ; Bibliotheque des 
Ecrivains de la Compagnie de Jesus. (J. W.M.) 

Fassoni, Lisrraro, an Italian theologian, was 
born about A.D. 1700, and died at Rome in 1767. He 
was professor of theology in the college of his order at 
Rome. We have from him De Leibnitiano Rat. Princ. 
(Sinigaglia, 1754, fol.) :—De Greca Sacrarum Littera- 
rum editione a LX X interpretibus (Urbino, 1754, fol.) :— 
De Piorum in sinu Abrahe beatitudine ante Christi mor- 
tem (Rome, 1760, 4to).—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale. 
(J. W. M.) 

Fast (properly, DAS, tsum, strictly, to keep the 
mouth shut; vnoredu, strictly, not to eat). In the early 
ages of the world, when the spontaneous productions 
of nature and the spoils of the chase formed man’s 
chief aliment, fasting from time to time was compul- 
sory, in consequence of the uncertainty of obtaining 
food when wanted. It would be easy for superstitious 
ignorance to interpret this compulsion into an expres- 
sion of the divine will, and so to sanction the observ- 
ance of fasting as a religious duty. The transition 
would be the easier at a time and in countries when 
the office of physician was united in the same person 
with that of priest; for in hot climates occasional ab- 
stinence is not without its advantages on the health; 
and an abstinence which the state of the body re- 
quired, but which the appetite shunned or refused, the 
authority of the priest and the sanctions of religion 
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would exact at once with ease and certainty. In the 


earlier stages of civilization no idea is more prevalent 
and operative than that the Deity is propitiated by 
voluntary sufferings on the part of his creatures. 
Hence ensued all kinds of bodily mortifications, and 
even the sacrifice of life itself. Nay, ‘‘the fruit of the 
body”’—the dear pledges of mutual affection, the best 
earthly gift from the heavenly Father—children, were 
sacrificed in expiation of ‘the sin of the soul.”” Hu- 
man enjoyments were held to be displeasing in the 
sight of God. The notion that the gods were jealous 
of man’s happiness runs through the entire texture of 
Greek and Roman mythology; and the development 
of this falsehood, as presented in Greek tragedy, has 
given birth to some of the finest productions of the 
human mind. But what more pleasurable than food 
to man, especially to the semi-barbarian? The denial 
of such a pleasure must then be well-pleasing to the 
Divinity, the rather because, on occasions of family 
bereavement, of national disaster, or any great calam- 
ity, the appetite is naturally affected under the influ- 
ence of grief, and is made to loathe the food which in 
its ordinary condition it finds most grateful. A con- 
nection between sorrow and fasting would thus be es- 
tablished which would carry with it a sort of divine 
sanction in being natural and inevitable in its origin. 
Accordingly, abstinence, which seemed imposed by 
Providence, if not in expiation of guilt, yet as an ac- 
companiment of sorrow, easily became regarded as a 
religious duty when voluntarily prolonged or afsumed, 
and grew to be considered as an efficacious means for 
appeasing the divine wrath, and restoring prosperity 
and peace. ‘‘Climate, the habits of a people, and 
their creed, gave it at different periods different char- 
acteristics; but it may be pronounced to haye been a 
recognised institution with all the more civilized na- 
tions, especially those of Asia, throughout all historic 
times. We find it in high estimation among the an- 
cient Parsees of Irania. It formed a prominent feat- 
ure in theyceremonies of the mysteries of Mithras; 
and found its way, together with these, over Armenia, 
Cappadocia, Pontus, and Asia Minor, to Palestine, and 
northward to the wilds of Scythia. The ancient Chi- 
nese and Hindus, and principally the latter, in accord- 
ance with their primeval view — which they held in 
common with the Parsees—of heaven and hell, salva- 
tion and damnation, of the transmigration of the soul, 
and of the body as the temporary prison of a fallen 
spirit, carried fasting to an unnatural excess. Al- 
though the Vedas attach little importance to the ex- 
cruciation of the body, yet the Pavaka, by the due 
observance of which the Hindu believer is purified 
from all his sins, requires, among other things, an un- 
interrupted fast for the space of twelve days. Egypt 
seems to have had few or no compulsory general fasts ; 
but it is established beyond doubt that for the initia- 
tion into the mysteries of Isis and Osiris, temporary 
abstinence was rigorously enforced. In Siam, all sol- 
emn acts are preceded by a period of fasting, the sea- 
sons of the new and full moon being especially conse- 
crated to this rite. In Jaya, where abstinence from 
the flesh of oxen is part of the religion of all, Buddh- 
ists and worshippers of Brahma alike, the manner and 
times of the observance vary according to the religion 
of the individual. Again, in Tibet, the Dalai-lamaites 
and Bogdo-lamaites hold this law in common. That 
Greece observed and gaye a high place to occasional 
fast-days—such as the third day of the festival of the 
Eleusinian mysteries, and that, for instance, those 
who came to consult the oracle of Trophonius had to 
abstain from food for twenty-four hours—is well 
known. It need hardly be added that the Romans 
did not omit so important an element of the festivals 
and ceremonies which they adopted from their neigh- 
bors, though with them the periods of fasting were of 
less frequent recurrence” (Chambers, Encyclopedia, 8. 
y-). The Mohammedans fast (till sunset) during the | 
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Bees oe ae (lunar) month Ramadan (see 
ot, Bibl. Or. s. v.). (On this religious ob- 
servance among pagan nations, consult Meiners, Gesch, 
der Relig. ii, 139 ; Lakemacher, Antig. Gree. Sacr. p. 
626; Wachsmuth, Hellen. Alterthum. ii, 237; Bottiger, 
Kunstmythol. i, 132.) See Ascrrrcism. 

I. Jewish Fasting.—The word DIX (vnoreta, jejuni- 
um) is not found in the Pentateuch, but it often occurs 
in the historical books and the prophets (2 Sam. xii, 
16; 1 Kings xxi, 9-12; Hzra viii, 21; Psa. Ixix, 10; 
Isa, lyiii, 5; Joeli, 14; ii, 15; Zech. viii, 19, ete.). In 
the law the only term used to denote the religious ob- 
servance of fasting is the more significant one, M29 
WE) (rarevody ry Wuyxjy ; affligere animam), “ af- 
flicting the soul” (Lev. xvi, 29-31; xxiii, 27; Numb. 
xxx, 13). The word 722%, i. e. affliction, which oc- 
curs Ezra ix, 5, where it is rendered in A. V. ‘‘ heavi- 
ness,”’ is commonly used to denote fasting in the Tal- 
mud, and is the title of one of its treatises. 

The ‘sacrifice of the personal will, which gives to 
fasting all its value, is expressed in the old term used 
in the law, afflicting the soul. The faithful son of Is- 
rael realized the blessing of ‘‘chastening his soul with 
fasting” (Psa. lxix,10). But the frequent admoni- 
tions and stern denunciations of the prophets may 
show us how prone the Jews were in their formal fasts 
to lose the idea of a spiritual discipline, and to regard 
them as being in themselves a means of winning fayor 
from God, or, in a still worse spirit, to make a parade 
of them in order to appear religious before men (Isa. 
lyiii, 3; Zech. vii, 5, 6; Mal. iii, 14; comp. Matt. vi, 
16). 

The Jewish fasts were observed with various de- 
grees of strictness. Sometimes there was entire absti- 
nence from food (Esth. iv, 16, etc.). On other occasions 
there appears to have been only a restriction to a very 
plain diet (Dan. x, 3). Rules are given in the Tal- 
mud (both in Yoma and Taanith) as to the mode in 
which fasting is to be observed on particular occasions. 
The fast of the day, according to Josephus (Ant. iii, 
10, 3), was considered to terminate at sunset, and St. 
Jerome speaks of the fasting Jew as anxiously waiting 
for the rising of the stars. fasts were not observed 
on the sabbaths, the new moons, the great festivals, 
or the feasts of Purim and Dedication (Judith viii, 6; 
Taanith, ii, 10). 

Those who fasted frequently dressed in sackcloth or 
rent their clothes, put ashes on their head and went 
barefoot (1 Kings xxi, 27; comp. Josephus, Ant. viii, 
13, 8; Neh. ix,1; Psa. xxxv,13). The rabbinical di- 
rections for the ceremonies to be observed in public 
fasts, and the prayers to be used in them, may be seen 
in Taanith, ii, 1-4 (see the Cod. Talm. ‘‘ Taanith,”’ c. 
verss. et notis De Lundii, Traj. ad Rh. 1694, 8vo). Con- 
sult also Maimonides, Jod Ha-Chezaka, Hilchoth Taa- 
nioth, i, 815 sq.; Lightfoot, Hore Hebraice on Luke 
xviii, 12; Schittgen, Hore Hbraice on Luke xviii, 12 ; 
Reland, Antiquitates Sacre Veterum Hebreorum (1717), 
p. 538 sq.; Bloch, in Geiger’s Wissenschaftliche Zeit- 
schrift fiir jidische Theol. iv, 205 sq.; Fink, in Ersch 
und Gruber’s Lncyklopddie, s. v. Fasten; Jost, Gesch. 
des Judenthums und seiner Secten (Leipzig, 1857), i, 184 
sq.; Bauer, Gottesd. Verf. i, 348 sq.; Otho, Lex. Rabb. 
p. 233 sq. 

1. The sole fast required by Moses was on the great 
day of annual atonement. This observance seems al- 
ways to have retained some prominence as “the fast’’ 
(Acts xxvii, 9). But what the observance of the en- 
joined duty involved we are nowhere expressly in- 


| formed, and can approximate to a knowledge of precise 


details only so far as later practices among the Jews 
may be considered as affording a faithful picture of 
this divinely-sanctioned ordinance. In these remarks 
the opinion is implied that “the fast,’ whatever im- 
portance it may have subsequently acquired, was orig- 
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inally only an incident, not to say an accident, in the 
great solemnity of the annual atonement. See ATONE- 
MENT, Day or. 

There is no mention of any other periodical fast in 
the 0. T. except in Zech. vii, 1-7; viii,19. From these 
passages it appears that the Jews, during their captiv- 
ity, observed four annual fasts in the fourth, fifth, sev- 
enth, and tenth months. When the building of the 
second Temple had commenced, those who remained 
in Babylon sent a message to the priests at Jerusalem 
to inquire whether the observance of the fast in the 
fifth month should not be discontinued. The prophet 
takes the occasion to rebuke the Jews for the spirit in 
which they had observed the fast of the seventh month 
as well as that of the fifth (vii, 5-6); and afterwards 
(viii, 19), giving the subject an evangelical turn, he de- 
clares that the whole of the four fasts shall be turned 
to ‘‘joy and gladness, and cheerful feasts.” Zechariah 
simply distinguishes the fasts by the months in which 
they were observed; but the Mishna (Taanith, iv, 6) 
and St. Jerome (in Zachariam viii) give statements of 
certain historical events which they were intended to 
commemorate : 

(1.) The fast of the fourth month.—Kept on the 17th 
of Tammuz, to commemorate the making of the golden 
calf by the Jews, the breaking of the tables of the law 
by Moses (Exod. xxiv; comp. xxxiii, 3), the failure of 
the daily sacrifice for want of cattle during the siege, 
and the storming of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar 
(Jer. lii). 

(2.) The fast of the fifth month.—Kept on the 9th 
of Ab, to commemorate the decree that those who had 
left Egypt should not enter Canaan (Num. xiv, 27, 
etc.); the Temple burnt by Nebuchadnezzar, and 
again by Titus; and the ploughing up of the site of 
the Temple, with the capture of Bether, in which a 
vast number of Jews from Jerusalem had taken refuge 
in the time of Hadrian (comp. Jost, Gesch. d. Israeliten, 
iii, 240). 

3.) The fast of the seventh month.—Commemora- 
ting the complete sack of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnez- 
zar, and the death of Gedaliah (2 Kings xxv), on the 
3d of Tisri (comp. Seder Olam Rabba, c. xxvi). 

(4.) The fast of the tenth month.—On the 10th of 
Tebeth, to commemorate the receiving by Ezekiel and 
the other captives in Babylon of the news of the de- 
struction of Jerusalem (Ezek. xxxiii, 21; compare 2 
Kings xxy, 1). 

These four fasts have been Christianized, and tra- 
dition tells us that their transfer into the Christian 
Church was made by the Roman bishop Callistus 
(flour, A.D, 223), To deprive them, however, of their 
Jewish appearance, the whole year was divided into 
four seasons (quatuor tempora), and a fast was ap- 
pointed for one week of each season (compare Herzog, 
Encyklopddie, iii, 336), 

(5.) The fast of Esther—Additional to the above ; 
kept on the 13th of Adar (Esth. iv, 16). See Esruer 
(Past or), 

Some other eyents mentioned in the Mishna are 
omitted as unimportant. Of those here stated several 
could have had nothing to do with the fasts in the 
time of the prophet. It would seem most probable, 
from the mode in which he has grouped them together, 
that the original purpose of all four was to commemo- 
rate the circumstances connected with the commence- 
ment of the captivity, and that the other events were 
subsequently associated with them on the ground of 
some real or fancied coincidence of the time of occur- 
rence, As regards the fast of the fifth month, at least, 
it can hardly be doubted that the captive Jews applied 
it exclusively to the destruction of the Temple, and 
that St. Jerome was right in regarding as the reason 
of their request to be released from its observance the 
fact that it had no longer any purpose after the new 
Temple was begun. As this fast (as well as the three 
others) is still retained in the Jewish calendar, we must 
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infer either that the priests did not agree with the 


Babylonian Jews, or that the fast, having been discon- 
tinued for a time, was renewed after the destruction 
of the Temple by Titus. ; 

The number of annual fasts in the present Jewish 
calendar has been multiplied to twenty-eight, a list of 
which is given by Reland (Antig. p. 274). See CAL- 
ENDAR. 

2. Public fasts were occasionally proclaimed to ex- 
press national humiliation on account of sin or misfor- 
tune, and to supplicate divine favor in regard to some 
great undertaking or threatened danger. In the case 
of public danger, the proclamation appears to have 
been accompanied with the blowing of trumpets (Joel 
ii, 1-15; comp. Taanith,i, 6). The following instances 
are recorded of strictly national fasts: Samuel gath- 
ered ‘‘all Israel” to Mizpeh and proclaimed a fast, per- 
forming at the same time what seems to have been a 
rite symbolical of purification, when the people con- 
fessed their sin in having worshipped Baalim and Ash- 
taroth (1 Sam. vii, 6); Jehoshaphat appointed one 
‘*throughout all Judah” when he was preparing for 
war against Moab and Ammon (2 Chron. xx, 3); in 
the reign of Jehoiakim, one was proclaimed for ‘‘ all 
the people in Jerusalem, and all who came thither out 
of the cities of Judah,” when the prophecy of Jeremiah 


; was publicly read by Baruch (Jer. xxxvi, 6-10; comp. 


Baruch i, 5); three days after the feast of Tabernacles, 
when the second Temple was completed, ‘‘ the children 
of Israel assembled with fasting, and with sackclothes 
and earth upon them,’ to hear the law read, and to 
confess their sins (Neh. ix,1). There are references 
to general fasts in the prophets (Joel i, 14; ii, 15; Isa. 


lviii), and two are noticed in the books of the Macca- - 


bees (1 Mace. iii, 46-47; 2 Mace. xiii, 10-12). 
There are a considerable number of instances of cit- 


| ies and bodies of men obserying fasts on occasions in 


which they were especially concerned. In the days of 
Phinehas, the grandson of Aaron, when the men of Ju- 
dah had been defeated by those of Benjamih, they fast- 
edin making preparation for another battle (Judg. xx, 
26). David and his men fasted for a day on account 
of the death of Saul (2 Sam, i, 12), and the men of Ja- 
besh Gilead fasted seven days on Saul’s burial (1 Sam. 
xxxi, 13). Jezebel, in the name of Ahab, appointed a 
fast for the inhabitants of Jezreel, to render more strik- 
ing, as it would seem, the punishment about to be in- 
flicted on Naboth (1 Kings xxi, 9-12). Ezra proclaim- 
ed a fast for his companions at the river of Ahava, 
when he was seeking for God’s help and guidance in 
the work he was about to undertake (Ezra viii, 21-23), 
Esther, when she was going to intercede with Ahasu- 
erus, commanded the Jews of Shushan neither to eat 
nor drink for three days (Esth. iv, 16). A fast of great 


| strictness is recorded in the Scriptures as having been 


proclaimed by the heathen king of Nineveh to avert 
the destruction threatened by Jehovah (Jonah ii, 5 
-9). 

Public fasts expressly on account of unseasonable 
weather and of famine may perhaps be traced in the 
first and second chapters of Joel. In later times they 
assumed great importance, and form the main subject 
of the treatise Taunith in the Mishna. The Sanhe- 
drim ordered general fasts when the nation was threat- 
ened with any great evil, such as drought or famine 
(Josephus, Life, § 56; Taanith, i, 5), as was usual with 
the Romans in their supplications (Livy, iii, 7; x, 23), 

8. Private occasional fasts are recognised in one 
passage of the law (Numb. xxx, 138). The instances 
given of individuals fasting under the influence of 
grief, vexation, or anxiety are numerous (1 Sam, i, 7; 
xx, 84; 2 Sam. ili, 35; xii,16; 1 Kings xxi, 27; Ezra 
x, 6; Neh.i, 4; Dan. x, 8). The fasts of forty days 
of Moses (Exod. xxiy, 18; xxxiy, 28; Deut. ix, 18) 
and of Elijah 1 Kings xix, 8) are, of course, to be re- 
garded as special acts of spiritual discipline, faint 
though wonderful shadows of that fast in the wilder- 
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ness of Judea, in which all true fasting finds its mean- 
ing (Matt. iv, 1, 2). 

_After the exile private fasts became very frequent 
(Lightfoot, p. 318), awaiting the call of no special oc- 
casion, but entering as a regular part of the current 
religious worship (Sueton. Aug. 76; Tacit. Hist. v, 4, 
3). In Judith viii, 6 we read that Judith fasted all the 
days of her widowhood, ‘‘save the eves of the sabbaths, 
and the sabbaths, and the eves of the new moons, and 
the new moons, and the feasts and the solemn days 
of the house of Israel.” In Tobit xii prayer is de- 
clared to be good with fasting; see also Luke ii, 37; 
Matt. ix, 14. The parable of the Pharisee and Publi- 
can (Luke xviii, 9; comp. Matt. ix, 14) shows how 
much the Pharisees were given to voluntary and pri- 
vate fasts—‘‘I fast twice a week.’’ The first was on 
the fifth day of the week, on which Moses ascended to 
the top of Mount Sinai; the second was on the sec- 
ond day, on which he came down (Taanith, ii, 9; Hi- 
eros. Megillah, 75,1). This bi-weekly fasting has also 
been adopted in the Christian Church; but Monday 
and Thursday were changed to Wednesday and Friday 
(feria quarta et sexta), as commemorative of the be- 
trayal and crucifixion of Christ. Ofa similar semi- 
occasional character was the First-born sons’ fast 
quer’ m73>m), on the day preceding the feast of Pass- 
over, in commemoration of the fact that while God on 
that occasion smote all the first-born of the Egyptians, 
he spared those of the house of Israel (comp. Exod. xii, 
29, ete.; Sopherim, xxi, 3). See Frrst-porn. The 
Essenes and the Therapeutz also were much given to 
such observances (Philo, Vit. Contempl. p. 613; Euseb. 
Prep. Evan. 1x, 3). Fasts were considered a useful 
exercise in preparing the mind for special religious 
impressions; as in Dan. x, 2 sq. (see also Acts xiii, 3; 
xiv, 23). From Matt. xvii, 21: ‘‘ Howbeit this kind 
(of deemons) goeth not out but by prayer and fasting,”’ 
it would appear that the practice under consideration 
was considered in the days of Christ to act in certain 
special cases as an exorcism. 

Fasting (as stated above) was accompanied by the 
ordinary signs of grief among the Israelites, as may 
be seen in 1 Mace. iii, 47. The abstinence was either 
partial or total. In the case of the latter food was en- 
tirely foregone, but this ordinarily took place only in 
fasts of short duration; and abstinence from food in 
Eastern climes is more easy and less detrimental (if 
not in some cases positively useful) than keeping from 
food would be with us in these cold, damp Northern 
regions (Esth. iv, 16). In the case of partial absti- 
nence the time was longer, the denial in degree less. 
When Daniel (x, 2) was ‘mourning three full weeks,” 
he ate no ‘‘ pleasant bread, neither came flesh nor wine 
in his mouth.”” There does not appear to have been 
any fixed and recognised periods during which these 
fasts endured. From one day to forty days fasts were 
observed. The latter period appears to have been re- 
garded with feelings of peculiar sanctity, owing, doubt- 
less, to the-above instances in Jewish history. There 
are monographs, entitled De jejuntis Hebreorum, by 
Opitz (Kil. 1680), Peringer (lolm. 1684), and Lund 
(Aboz, 1696). 

Il. In New Testament.—We have already seen how 
qualified the sanction was which Moses gave to the 
observance of fasting as a religious duty. Inthe same 
spirit which actuated him, the prophets bore testimony 
against the lamentable abuses to which the practice 
was turned in the lapse of time and with the increase 


of social corruption (Isa. viii, 4 sq.; Jer. xiv, 12; | 


Zech, vii, 5). Continuing the same species of influ- 
ence and perfecting that spirituality in religion which 
Moses began, our Lord rebuked the Pharisees sternly 
for their outward and hypocritical pretences in the 


fasts which they observed (Matt. vi, 16 sq.), and actu- | 


ally abstained from appointing any fast whatever as a 
part of his own religion. In Matt. ix, 14, the question 
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of the reason of this avoidance is expressly put—'*Why 
do we (the disciples of John) and the Pharisees fast 
oft, but thy disciples fast not?” The answer shows 
the voluntary character of fasting in the Christian 
Church—‘Can the children of the bridechamber fast?” 
It is true that a period is alluded to when these chil- 
dren ‘‘shall fast ;”” but the general scope of the pas- 
sage, taken in connection with the fact that Christ’s 
disciples fasted not, and with the other fact, that while 
John (Matt. xi, 18, 19) ‘“‘came neither eating nor 
drinking,” the Son of man ‘‘came eating and drink- 
ing,” clearly shows that our Lord, as he did not posi- 
tively enjoin religious fasting, so by the assertion that 
a time would come when, being deprived of the (per- 
sonal presence of the) bridegroom, his disciples would 
fast, meant to intimate the approach of a period of 
general mourning, and employed the term ‘‘fast” de- 
rivatively to signify rather sorrow of mind than any 
corporeal self-denial (Neander, Leben Jesu, p. 231, 305). 
In his sermon on the mount, however (Matt. vi, 17), 
while correcting the self-righteous austerity of Phari- 
saic fasting, he clearly allows the practice itself, but 
leaves the frequency, extent, and occasion of its per- 
formance to the private conscience and circumstances 
of each individual. 

That the early Christians observed the ordinary 
fasts which the public practice of their day sanctioned 
is clear from more than one passage in the New-Tes- 
tament Scriptures (Acts xiii, 2; xiv, 23; 2 Cor. vi, 5); 
but in this they probably did nothing more than yield 
obedience, as in general they thought themselves 
bound to do, to the law of their fathers so long as the 
Mosaic institutions remained entire. Although the 
great body of the Christian Church held themselves 
free from all ritual and ceremonial observances when 
God in his providence had brought Judaism to a termi- 
nation in the rasure of the holy city and the closing 
of the Temple, yet the practice of fasting thus origin- 
ated might easily and unobservedly have been trans- 
mitted from year to year and from age to age, and 
that the rather because so large a portion of the disci- 
ples being Jews (to say nothing of the influence of the 
Ebionites in the primitive Church), thousands must 
haye been accustomed to fasting from the earliest days 
of their existence, either in their own practice, or the 
practice of their fathers, relatives, and associates (comp. 
Cor. vii, 5).—Kitto, s. v; Smith, s.v. See Fasrina. 
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De jejunio Sabbatico (Servest. 1768) ; Korner, Jejunium 
Christo propositum (Lips. 1776); Anon. Gesch. der Fas- 
tenaustalten (Vien. 1787); Anon. Apologie du jeune (Par. 
and Genev. 1790); Van Falckenhausen, Ueb. d, 40tdg. 
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Fastidius, Priscus, an English writer, and, ac- 
cording to some authorities, bishop of London in the 
5th century. He is proved by Holstenius to be the 
author of a treatise found in Augustine’s works, vol. 
ix, and published by Holstenius (Rome, 1663) under 
the title De Vita Christiana et Viduitate. Its precepts 
are good and practical, but Tillemont (J/ém. xv, 16) 
considers it as tending to Pelagianism, inasmuch as it 
reduces Christianity to love of God and our neighbors, 
including good works. It is given, with prolegome- 
na, in Galland, Bib. Vet. Patr. t. ix, and is reprinted 
in Migne, Patrol. Lat. 1, 377 sq. —Clarke, Successzon 
of Sac. Lit. ii, 152; Cave, Hist. Lit. i, 401. 


Fasting 1n tHE CuristiAN Cuurcu. In the ar- 
ticle Fast we have given an account of Jewish fast- 
ing, and also of the notices of fasting in the N. T. 
We confine ourselves in this article to a history of 
fasting in the Christian Church. 

I. Early Church.—Fasting and abstinence have been 
practised in the Christian Church from the begin- 
ning [see ABSTINENCE] as means of self-discipline. 
Where the ascetic spirit has prevailed, fasting has 
been used as a means of mortification and penance. 
See Ascretictsm; Mortirication; Penance. In 
the N. T. fasting appears either (1) as a token of sor- 
yow or repentance, or (2) as a means of preparation 
for and aid in the discharge of spiritual duties (e. g. 
prayer, etc.). It was free from superstition ; and the 
N. T. nowhere makes fasting, of itself, a means of 


grace. But the ascetic tendency in the early Church 
led to reliance on fasting, etc., as not only helps to, 


but substitutes for, the inward and spiritual life. The 
theory which placed the origin and seat of sin in the 
body [see Stn] also tended to give value to the prac- 
tice of fasting. It came at last to be considered as an 
effectual means of securing forgiveness of sin. The 
earliest notices of fasting in the Christian writers are 
in a better vein. ‘‘The days of holy consecration, of 
penitence and prayer, which individual Christians ap- 
pointed for their own use, were oftentimes also a sort 
of fast-days. That they might be less disturbed by 
sense while their minds were intent on holy things, 
they were accustomed on such days to confine their 
bodily wants within stricter limits than usual, or else 
to fast entirely; where we must take into considera- 
tion the peculiar nature of that hot climate in which 
Christianity first began to spread. Whatever they 
saved by their abstinence on these days was appropri- 
ated to the maintenance of the poor brethren’’ (Nean- 
der, Church History, Torrey’s, ii, 274). 

We cite some of the Apostolical Fathers. Hermas 
(st century), Shepherd (Simil. v, ch, iii): ‘‘ This fast- 
Ing 1s very good, provided that the commandments of 
the Lord be observed. Observe as follows the fasting 
you intend to keep. First of all, refrain both from 
speaking and from hearing what is wrong; and cleanse 
thy heart from all pollution, from all revengeful feel- 
ings, and from all covetousness; and on the day thou 
fastest content thyself with bread, vegetables, and wa- 
ter, and thank God for these, But reckon up what 
thy meal on this day would have cost thee, and give 
the amount to some widow, or orphan, or to the poor. 
Happy for thee if, with thy children and whole house- 
hold, thou observest these things.’”’ (See also Simil. 
v,ch.i.) The Lpistle of Barnabas declares that the 
Jewish fasts are not true fasts, nor acceptable unto 
God, and cites Isa. lviii, 4-9, as giving the true fast 
‘which God hath chosen.” The Epistle of Polycarp 
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(2d century) exhorts Christians ‘‘ to return to the word 
handed down from the beginning, watching unto pray- 
er, and persevering in fasting” (ch. vii). Justin Mar- 
tyr (ft 165) also cites Isa. lviii as giving the ‘‘true 
fast,” and applies it to practical life. He speaks, how- 
ever, of fasting being joined with prayer in the admin- 
istration of baptism (Dial. c. Tryph. ch. xv). Irenzus 
(t 200) speaks of the fast before Easter, and says, ‘‘ Not 
only is the dispute respecting the day, but also re- 
specting the manner of fasting. For some think they 
ought to fast only one day, some two, some more 
days; some compute their day as consisting of forty 
hours night and day; and this diversity existing 
among those that observe it is not a matter that has 
just sprung up in our times, but long ago among those 
before us, who perhaps, not having ruled with suffi- 
cient strictness, established the practice that arose 
from their simplicity and inexperience. And yet with 
all, these maintained peace, and we have maintained 
peace with one another; and the very difference in 
our fasting establishes the unanimity in our faith” 
(Eusebius, Ch. History, v, 24). Clement of Alexandria 
(fF 2202) notices the fact that many kinds of pagan 
worship required celibacy and abstinence from meat 
and wine in their priests; that there were rigid ascet- 
ics among the Indians, namely, the Samaneans, and 
hence argued that usages which may exist also in 
other religions, and even be combined with supersti- 
tion, cannot, in themselves considered, be peculiarly 
Christian. He then adds: ‘‘Paul declares that the 
kingdom of heaven consists not in meat and drink, 
neither therefore in abstaining from wine and flesh, 
but in righteousness and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost. As humility is shown, not by the castigation 
of the body, but by gentleness of disposition, so also 
abstinence is a virtue of the soul, consisting not in 
that which is without, but in that which is within 
the man. Abstinence has reference not to some one 
thing alone, not merely to pleasure, but it is absti- 
nence also to despise money, to tame the tongue, and 
to obtain by reason the dominion over sin”’ (Strom. lib. 
iii). Clement also speaks of weekly fasts as the usage 
of the Church. It appears to be clear that weekly 
fasts were observed in the Church before the end of 
the 2d century, but that they were not enforced as 
essential means of grace. The Montanists were rig- 
orous to excess with regard to fasting. ‘‘ Besides the 
usual fasts, they observed special xrerophagie (aridus 
victus), as they were called; seasons of two weeks for 
eating only dry, or, properly, uncooked food, bread, 
salt, and water. The Church refused to sanction these 
excesses as a general rule, but allowed ascetics to car- 
ry fasting even to extremes. A confessor in Lyons, 
for example, lived on bread and water alone, but for- 
sook that austerity when reminded that he gave of- 
fence to other Christians by so despising the gifts of 
God” (Schaff, Ch. Hist.i, § 90). Tertullian (+ ec. 220), 
in his De Jejuntis, complains of the little attention 
paid by the Catholic Church to the practice of fasting, 
thereby showing that liberty of judgment was exer- 
cised with regard to it. Origen speaks of Wednes- 
days and Fridays in the Church at Alexandria as fast- 
days, on the ground that our Lord was betrayed on a 
Wednesday and crucified on a Friday (Hom. x on Le- 
viticus). : 

By the 6th century fasting ceased to be a voluntary » 
exercise; for by the second Council of Orleans, A.D. 
541, it was decreed that any one neglecting to observe 
the stated times of abstinence should be treated as an 
offender against the laws of the Church. In the 8th 
century it was regarded as meritorious, and the breach 
of the observance subjected the offender to the penalty 
of excommunication. In later times, some persons 
who ate flesh during prescribed seasons of abstinence 
were punished with the loss of their teeth. These se- 
verities were, however, subsequently relaxed, and per- 
mission was given to use all kinds of food, except flesh, 
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eggs, cheese, and wine. Afterwards flesh only was 
prohibited, egys, cheese, and wine being allowed; an 
indulgence which was censured by the Greek Church, 
and led to a quarrel between it and the Western, The 
following fasts generally obtained: 1. Lent, the annual 
fast of forty days before Easter. At first the duration 
of this fast was forty hours; in the time of Gregory I 
it was thirty-six days; but afterwards, either by Greg- 
ory I or Gregory II (8th century), in imitation of the 
fasts of Moses, Elias, and our Saviour, it was extended 
to forty days. See Lenr; QUADRAGESIMA. 2. Quar- 
terly fasts, which cannot be traced beyond the 5th cen- 
tury, though Bellarmin asserts that they dated from 
the apostles’ time. 3, A fast of three days before the 
JSestival of the Ascension, introduced by Mamercus of 
Vienne (5th century). In some places it was not cel- 
ebrated till after Whitsuntide. It was called jejwniwm 
rogationum, or jejunium litaniarum, the feast of roga- 
tions or litanies (hence rogation-days), on account of 
certain litanies sung on those days (Bingham, bk. xxi, 
c. li, § 8). 4. Monthly fasts, a day in every month, ex- 
cept July and August, being selected. 5. Fasts before 
Jestivals, instead of the ancient vigils, which were abol- 
ished in the 5th century. 6. Weekly fasts, on Wednes- 
days and Fridays, entitled stationes, from the practice 
of soldiers keeping guard, which was called statio by 
the Romans. 7. There were also occasional fasts, ap- 
pointed by ecclesiastical authority, in times of great 
danger, emergency, or distress (Tertull. De Jejun. c. 
13). ‘‘ The custom of the Church at the end of the 4th 
eentury may be collected from the following passage 
of Epiphanius: ‘In the whole Christian Church, the 
following fast-days throughout the year are regularly 
observed. On Wednesdays and Fridays we fast until 
the ninth hour (i. e. three o’clock in the afternoon), ex- 
cept during the interval of fifty days between Easter 
and Whitsuntide, in which it is usual neither to kneel 
nor fast at all. Besides this, there is no fasting on the 
Epiphany or Nativity, if those days should fall on a 
Wednesday or Friday. But those persons who espe- 
cially devote themselves to religious exercises (the 
monks) fast also at other times when they please, ex- 
cept on Sundays and during the fifty days between 
Easter and Whitsuntide. It is also the practice of the 
Church to observe the forty days’ fast before the sa- 
cred week. But on Sundays there is no fasting, even 
during the last-mentioned period (compare Doctr. de 
Jide).’ But even at this late date there was no uni- 
versal agreement in the practice of the Church in this 
matter, neither had fasts been established by law. The 
custom, so far as it existed, had been silently intro- 
duced into the Church, and its observance was alto- 
gether voluntary. This fasting consisted, at first, in 
abstinence from food until three o’clock in the after- 
noon. A custom was afterwards introduced, probably 
by the Montanists, affecting the kind of food to be 
taken, which was limited to bread, salt, and water’’ 
(Siegel, Alterthiimer, ii, 77, translated by Coleman, An- 
cient Christianity, p. 445). 

Il. Roman and Greek Churches. —The Church of 
Rome prescribes the times and character of fasts by 
law (Concil. Trident. session xxy, De delect. ciborum). 
“Moreover, the holy council exhorts all pastors, and 
beseeches them by the most holy coming of our Lord 
and Saviour, that as good soldiers of Jesus Christ they 
assiduously recommend to all the faithful the obsery- 
ance of all the institutions of the holy Roman Church, 
the mother and mistress of all churches, and of the de- 
erees of this and other cecumenical councils; and that 
they use all diligence to promote obedience to all their 
commands, and especially to those which relate to the 
mortification of the flesh, as the choice of meats and 
fasts.’’ The Church commands fasts, and disobedi- 
ence to her commands is sin. ‘See Abstract of the 
Douay Catechism (p. 44): ‘Slighting or neglecting the 
precepts of the Church, and living in habits of break- 
ing tne fasts commanded, or of eating meat on Satur- 
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days, or other days of abstinence, without just dispen- 
sation, were sins which excluded from the benefits of 
the jubilee, unless confessed and forsaken in the same 
manner as drunkenness, swearing, and debauchery’ 
Unstructions and Directions, etc., p. xxiv). But a papal 
dispensation changes the nature of things; the Span- 
iard who has paid the pope for a flesh bull may feast 
even in Lent; while his neighbor, who has neglected 
or declined to purchase the privilege, cannot eat an 
egg or drink a spoonful of milk during that period 
without committing mortal sin” (Cramp, Text-book of 
Popery, chap. xiv). Among the ‘‘satisfactory”’ works 
of “‘ penance” in the Roman Church, fasting goes along 
with prayer and almsgiving (Dens, Theologia, vi, De 
Satisf. 176). The Church distinguishes between days 
of fasting and of abstinence. On the former but one 
meal, and that not of flesh, is tasted during twenty- 
four hours; on the latter, flesh only is abstained from. 
The following is the distribution of Church fasts as 
given in bishop Challoner’s Garden of the Soul: 1. The 
forty days of Lent. 2. The Ember Days, being the 
Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday of the first week in 
Lent, of Whitsun Week, of the third week in Septem- 
ber, and of the third week in Adyent. 3. The Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays of the four weeks in Advent. 4. 
The vigils or eves of Whitsuntide, of the feasts of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, of the Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, of All Saints, and of Christmas Day. 
When any fasting day falls upon a Sunday, it is to be 
observed on the Saturday before. Abstinence Days.— 
1. The Sundays in Lent. 2. The three Rogation Days, 
being the Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday before 
Ascension Day. 3. St. Mark, April 25, unless it falls 
in Easter Week. 4. The Fridays and Saturdays out 
of Lent, and the Ember Weeks, or such as happen to 
be vigils; but should Christmas Day fall upon a Fri- 
day or Saturday, it is not of abstinence. In the Prac- 
tical Catechism upon the Sundays, Feasts, and Fasts, the 
reason assigned for observing St. Mark’s Day as a day 
of abstinence is, that his disciples, the first Christians 
of Alexandria, under his own conduct were eminent 
for their mortification ; moreover, that St. Gregory the 
Great, the apostle of England, first set it apart in mem- 
ory of the cessation of a mortality in his time at Rome. 
All Fridays and Saturdays, except those which fall be- 
tween Dec. 25 and Feb. 2, are days of Abstinence; but 
in the United States there is a dispensation of Satur- 
days for twenty years from 1840. The Fasting days 
are, every day in Lent except Sunday; the Ember 
Days ; the vigils of Pentecost, Assumption, All Saints, 
and Christmas. 

In the Greek Church fasting is kept with great se- 
verity. There are four principal fasts. That of Lent, 
commencing according to the old style; one, begin- 
ning in the week after Whitsuntide, and ending on 
June 29, so that it varies in length, and is called the 
Fast of the holy Apostles; one, for a fortnight before 
the Assumption of the Virgin (August 15), which is 
observed even to the prohibition of oil, except on the 
day of the Transfiguration (August 6), on which day 
both oil and fish may be eaten; and one forty days be- 
fore Christmas. 

III. Protestant Churches.—In these, fasting is not 
made imperative as a term of membership in the 
Church, but is generally recommended as a Christian 
duty, especially under circumstances of national or 
individual affliction. 

1. Church of England.“ In the reign of queen Eliz- 
abeth there was a royal ordinance for fasting; not, 
howeyer, so much with a religious view as for the en- 
couragement of the fisheries. The Church has only 
so far recognised the custom in its ecclesiastical law 
as to vetain the fast-days and prayers, but has pre- 
scribed no regulation of diet. Abstinence from food 
is not, therefore, the duty which it enjoins on its mem- 
bers, but whatever each finds to be best adapted for 
self-discipline, and most suitable under his circum~- 
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stances for a repentant spirit. Mention is made of 
abstinence in the ‘Collect for the first Sunday in 
Lent ;’ but it is not the abstaining from food, or par- 
ticular kinds of food, but such abstinence as shall sub- 
due the flesh to the spirit, i.e. the abstaining habitu- 
ally from excess’ (Eden). No legal distinction is 
drawn between fasting and abstinence; so Wheatley, 
(On Common Prayer, ch. v, § 4): ‘In the Church of 
Rome, fasting and abstinence admit of a distinction, 
and different days are appointed for each of them. 
But I do not find that the Church of England makes 
any difference between them. It is true, in the title 
of the table of vigils, etc., she mentions ‘fasts and 
days of abstinence’ separately; but when she comes 
to enumerate the particulars, she calls them all ‘days 
of fasting or abstinence,’ without distinguishing the 
one from the other. Nor does she anywhere point 
out to us what food is proper for such times or seasons, 
or seem to place any part of religion in abstaining 
from any particular kinds of meat. It is true, by a 
statute still in force, flesh is prohibited on fast-days ; 
but this is declared to be for a political reason, viz. for 
the increase of cattle, and for the encouragement of 
fishery and navigation. Not but that the statute allows 
that abstinence is serviceable to virtue, and helps to 
subdue the body to the mind; but the distinction of 
clean and unclean meats determined, it says, with the 
Mosaic law; and therefore it sets forth that days and 
meats are in themselves all of the same nature and 
quality as to moral consideration, one not having any 
inherent holiness above the other. And for this rea- 
son it is that our Church, as I have said, nowhere 
makes any difference in the kinds of meat; but, as far 
as she determines, she seems to recommend an entire 
abstinence from all manner of food till the time of 
fasting be over; declaring in her homilies that fast- 
ing (by the decree of the six hundred and thirty fa- 
thers, assembled at the Council of Chalcedon, which 
was one of the four first general councils, who ground- 
ed their determination upon the sacred Scriptures, and 
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and other godly persons before the coming of Christ ; 
and also of the apostles and other devout men in the 
New Testament) is a withholding of meat, drink, and 
all natural food from the body for the determined time 
of fasting.” The fixed days appointed by the Church 
of England for fasting and abstinence are the fol- 
Jowing: 1. The forty days of Lent. 2. The Ember 
Days at the four seasons, being the Wednesday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday after the first Sunday in Lent, the 
feast of Pentecost, September 14, and December 13. 


83. The three Rogation Days, being the Monday, Tues- | 


day, and Wednesday before Holy Thursday, or the 
Ascension of our Lord. 4. All the Fridays in the 
year except Christmas Day. These days are mention- 
ed in 2 and 38 Edward VI, ¢.19, and in 5 Elizabeth, ec. 
5; and by 12 Charles IT, c. 14, January 80 is ordained 
to be a day of fasting and repentance for the ‘‘ martyr- 
dom” of Charles I. But an act passed in 1859, the 
22 Victoria, repeals all enactments requiring special 
Church service to be obseryed on January 30, May 29, 
November 5, and October 23. Other days of fasting 
are occasionally appointed by royal proclamation (£%- 
cyclopedia Metropolitana, s. v.). 

2. Lutheran Church.—Luther by no means rejected 
or discountenanced fasting, but discarded the idea that 
it could be meritorious (Comm. on Matt. vi, 16). The 
Augsburg Confession (art. xxyi) repudiates ‘diversity 
of meats’’ and other traditions; but adds, ‘‘The charge, 
however, that we forbid the mortification of our sinful 
propensities, as Jovian asserts, is groundless. For our 
writers have always given instruction concerning the 
cross which it is the duty of Christians to bear, We 
moreoyer teach that it is the duty of every man, by 
fasting and other exercises, to avoid giving any ocea- 
sion to sin, but not to merit grace by such works. 
But this watchfulness over our body is to be observed 
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always, not on particular days only. On this subject 
Christ says, Take heed to yourselves lest at any time 
your hearts be overcharged with surfeiting (Luke 
xxi, 34). Again, The devils are not cast out but by 
fasting aud prayer (Matt. xvii, 21). And Paul says, 
I keep under my body, and bring it into subjection 
(1 Cor. ix, 27). By which he wishes to intimate that 
this bodily discipline is not designed to merit grace, 
but to keep the body in a suitable condition for the 
several duties of our calling. We do not, therefore, 
object to fasting itself, but to the fact that it is repre- 
sented as a necessary duty, and that specific days have 
been fixed for its performance.” 

3. Calvin.—The views of Calvin on fasting have been 
very generally adopted in the Reformed churches: 
‘¢Therefore let us say something of fasting, because 
many, for want of knowing its usefulness, undervalue 
its necessity, and some reject it as almost superfluous ; 
while, on the other hand, where the use of it is not 
well understood, it easily degenerates into supersti- 
tion. Holy and legitimate fasting is directed to three 
ends, for we practise it either as a restraint on the 
flesh, to preserve it from licentiousness, or as a prepa- 
ration for prayers or pious meditations, or as a testi- 
mony of our humiliation in the presence of God, when 
we are desirous of confessing our guilt before him. 
The first is not often contemplated in public fasting, 
because all men have not the same constitution or 
health of body ; therefore it is rather more applicable 
to private fasting. The second end is common to both, 
such preparation for prayer being necessary to the 
whole Church, as well as to every one of the faithful in 
particular. The same may be said of the third, for it 
will sometimes happen that God will afflict a whole na- 
tion with war, pestilence, or some other calamity; un- 
der such a common scourge, it behooves all the people 
to make a confession of their guilt. When the hand 
of the Lord chastises an individual, he ought to make 
a similar confession, either alone or with his family. 
It is true that this acknowledgment lies principally in 
the disposition of the heart; but when the heart is af- 
fected as it ought to be, it can scarcely avoid breaking 
out into the external expression, and most especially 
when it promotes the general edification, in order that 
all, by a public confession of their sin, may unitedly 
acknowledge the justice of God, and may mutually 
animate each other by the influence of example. 
Wherefore fasting, as it is a sign of humiliation, is of 
more frequent use in public than among individuals 
in private, though it is common to both, as we have 
already observed. With regard to the discipline, there- 
fore, of which we are now treating, whenever suppli- 
cations are to be presented to God on any important 
occasion, it would be right to enjoin the union of fast- 
ing with prayer. Thus, when the faithful at Antioch 
‘laid their hands on Paul and Barnabas,’ the better 
to recommend their very important ministry to God, 
they ‘fasted’ as well as ‘prayed.’ So, also, when Paul 
and Barnabas afterwards ‘ordained elders in every 
church,’ they used to ‘pray with fasting.’ In this 
kind of fasting their only object was that they might 
be more lively and unembarrassed in prayer. And 
we find by experience that after a full meal the mind 
does not aspire towards God so as to be able to en- 
ter on prayer, and to continue in it with seriousness 
and ‘ardor of affection. So we are to understand what 
Luke says of Anna, that ‘she served God with fast- 
ings and prayers.’ For he does not place the worship 
of God in fasting, but signifies that by such means 
that holy woman habituated herself to a constancy in 
prayer. Such was the fasting of Nehemiah, when he 
prayed to God with more than common fervor for the 
deliverance of his people. For this cause Paul de- 
clares it to be expedient for the faithful to practise a 
temporary abstinence from lawful enjoyments, that 
they may be more at liberty to ‘give themsciyes ro 
fasting and prayer;’ for by connecting fasting with 
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prayer, as an assistance to it, he signifies that fasting 
is of no importance in itself any further than as it is 
directed to this end. Besides, from the direction which 
he gives in that place to husbands and wives, to ‘ ren- 
der to’ each other ‘due benevolence,’ it is clear that 
he is not speaking of daily prayers, but of such as re- 
quire peculiar earnestness of attention. That there 
may be no mistake respecting the term, let us define 
what fasting is; for we do not understand it to denote 
mere temperance and abstinence in eating and drink- 
ing, but something more. The life of the faithful, in- 
deed, ought to be so regulated by frugality and sobri- 
ety as to exhibit, as far as possible, the appearance of 
a perpetual fast. But besides this, there is another 
temporary fast, when we retrench anything from our 
customary mode of living, either for a day or for any 
certain time, and prescribe to ourselves a more than 
commonly rigid and severe abstinence from food. This 
restriction consists in three things—in time, in quality, 
and in quantity of food. By time I mean that we 
should perform, while fasting, those exercises’ on ac- 
count of which fasts are instituted. As, for example, 
if any one fast for solemn prayer, he should not break 
his fast till he has attended to it. The quality con- 
sists in an entire abstinence from dainties, and content 
with simpler and humbler fare, that our appetite may 
not be stimulated by delicacies. The rule of quantity 
is that we eat more sparingly and slightly than usual, 
only for necessity, and not for pleasure. But it is nec- 
essary for us, above all things, to be particularly on 
our guard against the approaches of superstition, which 
has heretofore been a great source of injury to the 
Church. For it were far better that fasting should be 
entirely disused, than that the practice should be dili- 
gently observed, and at the same time corrupted with 
false and pernicious opinions, into which the world is 
constantly falling, unless it be prevented by the great- 
est fidelity and prudence of the pastors. The first cau- 
tion necessary, and which they should be constantly 
urging, is that suggested by Joel: ‘ Rend your heart, 
and not your garments ;’ that is, they should admon- 
ish the people that God sets no value on fasting un- 
less it be accompanied by a corresponding disposition 
of heart, a real displeasure against sin, sincere self-ab- 
horrence, true humiliation, and unfeigned grief arising 
from a fear of God; and that fasting is of no use on 
any other account than as an additional and subordi- 
nate assistance to these things; for nothing is more 
abominable to God than when men attempt to impose 
upon him by the presentation of signs and external 
appearances instead of purity of heart. Therefore he 
severely reprobates this hypocrisy in the Jews, who im- 
agined they had satisfied God merely by having fast- 
ed, while they cherished impious and impure thoughts 
in their hearts. ‘Is it such a fast, saith the Lord, that 
I haye chosen?’ The fasting of hypocrites, therefore, 
is not only superfluous and useless fatigue, but the 
greatest abomination. Allied to this is another eyil, 
which requires the most vigilant caution, lest it be 
considered as a meritorious act, or a species of divine 
service. For as it is a thing indifferent in itself, and 
possesses no other value than it derives from those ends 
to which it ought to be directed, it is most pernicious | 
superstition to confound it with works commanded by 
God, and necessary in themselves, without reference to 
any ulterior object. Such was formerly the folly of the 
Manichzans,in the refutation of whom Augustine most. 
clearly shows that fasting is to be held in no other es- 
timation than. on account of those ends which I here 
mention, and that it receives no approbation from God | 
unless it be practised for their sake. The third error is 
not so impious indeed, yet is pregnant with danger, to 
enforce it with extreme rigor as one of the principal 
duties, and to extol it with extravagant encomiums, 
so that men imagine themselves to have performed a 
work of peculiar excellence when they have fasted. 
In this respect I bare not wholly excuse the ancient 
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fathers from having sown some seeds of superstition, 
and given occasion to the tyranny which afterwards 
arose. Their writings contain some sound and judi- 
cious sentiments on the subject of fasting, but they 
also contain extrayagant praises, which eleyate it to a 
rank among the principal virtues. And the supersti- 
tious obseryance of Lent had at that time generally 
prevailed, because the common people considered them- 
selves as performing an eminent act of obedience to 
God, and the pastors commended it as a holy imitation 
of Christ; whereas it is plain that Christ fasted, not to 
set an example to others, but in order that by such an 
introduction to the preaching of the Gospel, he might 
prove the doctrine not to be a human invention, but a 
revelation from heayen’’ (Calvin, Institutes, bk. iv, ch. 
xii, § 15-20). The Westminster Confession declares that 
‘solemn fastings’’ are, ‘‘in their times and seasons,” 
to be used in a holy and religious manner (xxi, v); 
and the Westminster Catechism makes ‘‘ religious fast- 
ing” one of the duties required in the second com- 
mandment (quest. 109). 

In Scotland there is generally a yearly fast ‘ap- 
pointed by the kirk-session of the Established Church 
of the parish, or by concurrence of kirk-sessions in 
towns, but generally by use and wont fixed as to their 
date. The fast-day is always some day of the week 
preceding the Communion Sunday, or Sunday set apart 
in the Presbyterian churches for the Lord’s Supper. 
It is usually appointed as a day for ‘fasting, humilia- 
tion, and prayer.’ Business is generally suspended, 
shops shut as on a Sunday, and churches opened for 
public worship. By an act of Parliament passed not 
many years since, factories are prohibited from carry- 
ing on work on the parish fast-day; but, in conse- 
quence of the ecclesiastical divisions in Scotland, it 
has become more common than it once was for agri- 
cultural and other kinds of work to be carried on’’ 
(Chambers, Encyclopedia, suv.). 

America.—The New Engtand Puritans rejected the 
ancient ecclesiastical fast-days. The Pilgrim fathers 
observed ‘‘ seasons of fasting and prayer” before sail-- 
ing from Europe, and after their arrival in America. 
They admitted the right and duty of the civil rulers 
to set apart days for fasting and prayer. This right 
has been recognised, and the duty observed, in most 
states of the American Union. During the Civil War 
(1861-5) the President of the United States appointed 
days of national fasting, which were generally ob- 
seryed by all the churches. The Methodist Episcopat 
Church enjoins “fasting, or abstinence,” upon the peo- 
ple in the “ General Rules’? (Discipline, pt. i, ch. i, § 
3); advises weekly fasts to her clergy (pt. ii, ch. fi, § 
3); and directs that ‘‘a fast be held in every society 
on the Friday preceding every quarterly meeting” (pt. 
ii, ch. ii, § 17). The Presbyterian Church adopts the 
doctrine of the Westminster Confession on fasting (see 
above); makes ‘public solemn fasting” one of the 
ordinances established by Christ in the Church (Yorm 
of Government, ch. vii); ordains a fast-day in the con- 
eregation before an ordination (ch. xy), and declares 
that while ‘there is no day under the Gospel com- 
manded to be kept holy except the Lord’s day, which 
is the Christian Sabbath, nevertheless, to observe 
days of fasting and thanksgiving, as the extraordinary 
dispensations of divine Providence may direct, we 
judge both scriptural and rational. Fasts and thanks- 
vivings may be observed by individual Christians or 
families in private; by particular congregations; by 
a number of congregations contiguous to each other ; 
by the congregations under the care of a presbytery 
or of a synod; or by all the congregations of our 
Church. It must be left to the judgment and discre- 
tion of every Christian and family to determine when 
it is proper to observe a private fast or thanksgiving, 
and to the church-sessions to determine for particular 
congregations, and to the presbyteries or synods to de; 
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pedient that a fast or thanksgiving should be general, 
the call for them must be judged of by the Synod or 
General Assembly. And if at any time the civil pow- 
er should think it proper to appoint a fast or thanks- 
giving, it is the duty of the ministers and people of 
our communion, as we live under a Christian govern- 
ment, to pay all due respect to the same” (Directory 
for Worship, ch. xiv). i 

Besides the writers heretofore quoted, consult Tillot- 
son, Sermons (serm. 39); Bingham, Orig. Eccl. bk. Xxi, 
chap. i-iii; Coleman, Ancient Christianity, p. 552 sq. ; 
Bishop Morris, in Meth. Quart. Review, 1849, 205 sq. ; 
Augusti, Denkwiirdigheiten, x, 311 sq.; Suicer, Thesau- 
rus, 8. V.vnoreia; Ducange, Glossarium, 8. v. J ejunium; 
Ferraris, Promta Bibliotheca, iv, 867 sq. (ed. Migne) ; 
Wesley, Sermons, i, 245. 


Fat for receiving wine; an old orthography for 
VAT (q. v.)- 


Fat (prop. 22%, che’leb). [For the use of the word 
as a verb, see Farrep Fow1.] The Hebrews distin- 
guished between the suet, or pure fat of an animal 
(adr), and the fat which was intermixed with the lean 
(D527, oily pieces, Neh. viii, 10). Certain restric- 
tions were imposed upon them in reference to the for- 
mer: some parts of the suet, viz. about the stome<i, 
the entrails, the kidneys, and the tail of a s+~zp, which 
grows to an excessive size in manv Hastern countries, 
and is a special delicacy. wes iorbidden to be eaten in 
the case of animals offered to Jehovah in sacrifice 
(Lev. iii. 2,9, 17; vii, 3, 23). The ground of the pro- 
hibition was that the fat was the richest part of the 
‘animal, and therefore belonged to him (iii, 16). It 
has been supposed that other reasons were superadded, 
as that the use of fat was unwholesome in the hot cli- 
mate of Palestine (Maimonides, J/ore Nebochim, pt. iii, 
ch. xlviii). There appedgs, however, to be no ground 
for such an assumption (Bahr, Symbol. ii, 382). The 
presentation of the fat as the richest part of the animal 
was agreeable to the dictates of natural feeling, and to 
the analogy in dedicating the first-born and first-fruits 
to God. This was also the ordinary practice even of 
heathen nations, as instanced in the Homeric descrip- 
tions of sacrifices (7. i, 460; ii, 423; Od. ili, 457), and 
in the customs of the Egyptians (Herod. ii, 47), and 
Persians (Strabo, xv, 732). Accordingly, Abel, who 
brought the first animal sacrifice, not only presented 
to the Lord ‘‘the firstlings of his flock,” but ‘the fat 
thereof,” which, by virtue of its being the best part, 
was as much the firstling of the animal itself as the 
animal was the firstling of the flock (Gen. iv, 4); or 
if the word here means the fattest of his flock, the 
same idea is essentially implied. Indeed, the term 
cheleb is itself significant of the feeling on which the 
regulation was based, for it sometimes describes the 
best of any production (Gen. xly, 18; Numb. xviii, 
12; Psa. lxxxi, 16; cxlvii, 14; compare 2 Sam. i, 
22; Judge. iii, 29; Isa. x, 16). With regard to the 
other parts of the fat of sacrifices or the fat of oth- 
er animals, it might be consumed, with the excep- 
tion of those dying either by a violent or a natural 
death (Ley. vii, 24), which might still be used in any 
other way. The burning of the fat of sacrifices was 
particularly specified in each kind of offering, whether 
a peace offering (Lev. iii, 9), consecration offering (viii, 
25), sin offering (iv, 8), trespass offering (vii, 3), or re- 
demption offering (Numb. xviii, 17). The Hebrews 
fully appreciated the luxury of well-fatted meat, and 
had their stall-fed oxen and calves (1 Kings iv, 23; 
Jer. xlvi, 21; Luke xv, 23). This was, however, not 
a usual practice; and even at this day in the East, do- 
mestic cattle seldom undergo any preparatory feeding 
or fattening before being killed. Hence there is little 
fat in the carcase except that belonging to the parts 
specified in the prohibition, which is all more or less 
of the nature of suet. See Foon, 
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The parts of the fat or suet of the victims which 
belong to God, and are especially to be appropriated 
to the altar, are given in Exod. xxix, 13-22, and Ley. 
iii, 3-5, as follows: 1. The fat which covers the en- 
trails (S3PO-MN MoDeG adam) =ézimdove, as Jo- 
sephus rightly has it (Ant. iii, 9, 2); the omentum, 
which is only to be found in man and mammals, and 
is very fat in ruminants (comp. Aristot. Hist. Anim. 
i, 16; Pliny, Hist. Nat. xi, 80). . 2. The fat which ac- 
cumulates around entrails (A9pn7>> WN sory 
and is easily separated therefrom, i. e. the reticular 
adherings to the colon. 3. The two kidneys, with the 
fat on them, at the internal muscles of the loins ("MW 
pros DS TWN jes AaMN My M432M), as the 
most fat accumulates near the kidneys (Deut. XXxXii, 
14; Isa. xxxiv, 6), and to such an extent in sheep 
that they sometimes die of it (ol vegoi padtora roy 
omhayxvey éxovor Tyedny, Aristot. De Part. Anim. 
iii, 9, and Hist. Anim. iii, 16; Pliny, Hist. Nat. xi, $1). 
4, The MM", yothe’reth, which is taken by the Sept. 


and Josephus (Ant. iii, 9, 2) to mean 6 NoBbc Tod Hee 


toc, the greater lobe of the liver, similarly the Syriac 
and Chaldee (8325 537 NASM); and is explained by 
the Talmud (Chulin, xlix, 6), Rashi, Kimchi, Solomon 
ben-Melech, etc., as NUEBTLY=redweZa, whereby the 
Greeks, according to Hippocrates, understood the 
greater and thickest of the five segments of the liver 
(Bahr, Symb. ii, 354). This meaning of M7M‘" is ably 
defended by Bochart (Hieroz. lib. ii, c. xlv), and fol- 
lowed by Le Clerc, J. D. Rosenmiiller, Kalisch (on 
Exod. xxix, 13), and others. But the Vulgate, Lu- 
ther, Tyndale, the Bishops’ Bible, the Geneva Bible, 
the A. V., Piscator, De Wette, Knobel, Fiirst, etc., take 
it to denote omentum minus, which is preferable, for the 
lobes have no accumulation of fat. 5. The tail Canby, 
alyah’, A.V.‘¢rump”) of a sheep (Lev. vii, 3), which, 
in a certain species (ov7s laticaudata), contains a great 
quantity of fat. It is for this reason that the eating 
of fat is forbidden (Lev. iii, 17). It affords a delicate 
marrowy substance much used in pillaus and other 
messes which require to be lubricated by animal juices. 
The Rabbinical Jews maintain that the prohibition of 
it is restricted to the sacrifices, while the Karaite Jews 
regard the eating of the tail as absolutely forbidden.— 
Kitto, s.v.; Smith, s.v. See SHrEr. 

One of the metaphorical senses of “ fat” (in the He- 
brew) is noticed above. By a natural figure, “ fat” is 
occasionally put in Scripture for a dull and torpid state 
of mind, as if the heart were covered with thick fat, 
and therefore insensible (Psa. xyii, 10). See Orn. 


Fatalism, the doctrine of an inevitable necessity, 
implying an omnipotent and arbitrary superior power. 
It is derived from the Latin fatum (‘‘ what is spoken 
or decreed,” passive participle of fari). The Greeks 
expressed it also by the passive participle etuaopévn ; 
but their words pwotoa (Destiny, the Goddess of Fate) 
and aica (decree, destiny, goddess who dispenses fate) 
have an active meaning. 

I. In Homer, Moira has a twofold force; it is some- 
times considered as superior to Zeus, then again as in- 
ferior to him; a twofold force which Nigelsbach cor- 
rectly expounds (after Delbriick and Creuzer) by say- 
ing that in Homer the monarchical will of Zeus does 
not appear as directly opposed to the contrary efforts of 
the other gods. Yet the human mind has a monothe- 
istic tendency even among the heathen, and therefore 
seeks to give to the heavens one supreme ruler, and 
to unite all the gods into one exclusive unity. On 
the other hand, however, this unity is inert and dead, 
and this leads Homer to identify it with the highest, 
the living god—with the ‘‘total will” of the other gods. 
The gradual development of Greek philosophy led to 
the thought of representing the supreme ruling power 
by Moira: so we find it in Horeca 1, 91, rv wETOW- 
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pévny potoav adivard tor amopuyéew kai Se, This 
agency of Fate was afterwards made to apply to the 
regulation of the outward life of men, and the concep- 
tion of Fate as the ruling power of the universe be- 
came deeper aff@ more spiritual: so Anaxagoras rec- 
ognises Nouc, the spirit, as ruler of the world; and 
Plato does the same, especially in Philebus (81, 4, év 
TH Tov Atdc pice Baowucjy piv Vuyny, Baoirucdy dé 
vovy éyytyvecsa). This same tendency towards a 
spiritualization of Fate is found in the tragic authors, 
especially in Sophocles, who has happily expressed 
these views in his (dipus Coloneus, 266, 267 (edition 
Schneidewin): iret ra y épya pvo werovOd7’ tori patd- 
Nov i) Cedoandra (for my actions are rather to be called 
my destiny’s than my own). But this fate does not ex- 
clude guilt on the part of man, for the curse rested from 
the first on individual sin, as is shown especially in 
the revelation of fearful guilt in the @dipus Rex, and 
the possibility of pardon in the Coloneus. The Greek 
tragedy is based on this very antagonism between in- 
dividual being and the supreme world-power. After 
Sophocles, the two notions of the word Moioa were 
separated, and each was gradually brought out more 
distinctly. From Euripides down to the Epicureans 
a tendency prevailed to make the power of fate sub- 
servient to human caprice, and to make it subordinate 
to Téiyn (chance), which plays an important part in 
Thucydides. Blind chance was made to rule the earth. 
The Epicureans proclaimed their gods the ‘‘ essence of 
pure inactive self-indulgence, indifferent to the condi- 
tion of mankind and the world,”’ so that, the gods no 
longer interfering in human affairs, it became matter 
of indifference whether they were worshipped or not. 
On the other hand, Stoicism maintained that to live 
according to the laws of nature, i. e. to resign one’s 
self to the necessary course of things, is the true wis- 
dom of life. In this point, as in others, the views of 
the Stoics and the Epicureans were directly opposed to 
each other [see EpicurEAN PuiLosopuy], yet in 
their results they arrived at the same point, viz. that 
against the ineluctabile fatum, whether the result of sep- 


arate accidental chances or of the general law of na- | 


ture, there is nothing to be done. The Moira, acting 
according to higher laws incomprehensible to human- 
ity, is thus confounded with blind destiny. 

II. The conception of fate which underlies all theo- 
ties of fatalism is as follows: (1.) Destiny is a dead, 
blind power; (2.) human liberty is completely and ir- 
resistibly controlled by destiny. Under this twofold 
aspect, fatalism finds its most complete realization in 
Mohammedanism ; but it has also been defended on 
scientific grounds within the sphere of Christendom. 
The doctrine of absolute predestination, in its hidden 
absolutum decretum (see Luther, De servo arbitrio, and 
Ullmann, Studien u. Kritiken, 1847, i, 2), resembles the 
heathen conception of fate. In its relation to spiritual 
and eternal life, fatalism is generally based on (1) the 
pantheistic view of the world, which swallows up in- 
dividual freedom and responsibility, so that (as by 
Spinoza) all our thoughts and actions are represented 
as but the thoughts and actions of God manifested 
through us. This leads naturally to (2) the determin- 
ism of deism, which considers the world as so ruled by 
the immutable laws of nature that individual life and 
actions are but cogs of one of the wheels of the uni- 
versal machinery ; and to modern materialism, accord- 
ing to which thought is but a natural secretion of the 
brain. 

The Christian idea of God is directly opposed to all 
fatalism, whether pagan or modern materialistic. In 
Christian thought, God is not blind chance, dead fate, 
or a dark, unknown force of nature ; but God is spirit, 
a living God, a personal Being, who is love and the 
Father of love. And this living and personal God has 
endowed man with his own image, and therefore with 
freedom, in the exercise of which endowment man is 
to become himself a participant in the fulfilment of 
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the divine decrees, a ‘‘ co-worker” with God, and, as 
such, not only capable of aiding in the spread and con- 
summation of the kingdom (or royal sway) of God 
upon the earth, but also bound to aid in it—Herzog, 
Real-Encyklopddie, iv, 340 sq. (from which this article 
is chiefly a translation) ; Cudworth, Intellectual System 
of the Universe, bk.i, chap.i; Hamilton, Discussions in 
Philosophy ; Werner, Geschichte der apolog. Literatur 
(Schaffhausen, 1867). See Marrrtarism. 


Father (38, ab, a primitive word, but following 
the analogy of M28, to show kindness, Gesenius, The- 


saurus, p. 6-8; Chaldee, 38, zarjo). Compare Son. 

1. This word, besides its obvious and primary sense, 
bears in Scripture a number of other applications, most 
of which have, through the use of the Bible, become 
more or less common in all Christian countries (see 
Gesenius’s Heb. and Robinson’s Greek Lew.). 

C.) Father is applied to any ancestor near or remote, 
or to ancestors (‘‘fathers’’) in general. The progeni- 
tor, or founder, or patriarch of a tribe or nation was 
also pre-eminently its father, as Abraham of the Jews. 
Examples of this abound. See, for instance, Deut. i, 
11; 1 Kings viii, 11; Matt. iii, 9; xxiii, 80; Mark xi, 
10; Luke i, 32, 73; vi, 23, 26; John vii, 22, etc. So 
of the founder or rebuilder of a city (1 Chron. ii, 50- 
52, etc.). 

(2.) Father is also applied as a title of respect to any 
head, chief, ruler, or elder, and especially to kings, 
prophets, and priests (Judg. xvii, 10; xviii, 19; 1 Sam. 
x, 12; 2 Kings ii, 12; v, 13; vi, 21; xiii, 14; Prov. 
iv, 1; Matt. xxiii, 9; Acts vii, 2; xxii, 1; 1 Cor. iv, 
15, etc.). Also of protector or guardian (Job xxix, 
16; Psa. lxviii, 5; Deut. xxxii, 6). Hence of seniors, 
especially of Church fathers. See below. 

(3.) The author, source, or beginner of anything is 
also called the father of the same, or of those who fol- 
low him. Thus Jabal is called ‘the father of those 
who dwell in tents, and have cattle ;” and Jubal “ the 
father of all such as handle the harp and the organ’ 
(Gen. iv, 21,22; comp. Job xxxviii, 28; John viii, 44; 
tom. iv, 12). In the Talmud the term father is used 
to indicate the chief; e. g. the principal of certain 
works are termed ‘‘fathers.’’? Objects whose contact 
causes pollution are called “fathers” of defilement 
(Mishna, Skabb. vii, 2, vol. ii, p. 29; Pesach, i, 6, vol. 
ii, p. 137, Surenh.). This use of the word is exceed- 
ingly common in the East to this day, especially as 
applied in the formation of proper names, in which also 
the most curious Hebrew examples of this usage occur. 
See As-, 

(4.) As an extension of all the foregoing senses, the 
term father is very often applied to God himself (Gen. 
xliv, 19,20; Exod. iv, 22; Deut. xxxii, 6; 2 Sam. vii, 
44; Psa, Ixxxix, 27, 28; Isa. Ixiii, 16; Ixiv, 8). In- 
deed, the analogy of language would point to this, see- 
ing that in the Old Testament, and in all the Syro- 
Arabian dialects, the originator of anything is con- 
stantly called its father. Without doubt, however, 
God is in a more especial manner, even as by cove- 
nant, the Father of the Jews (Jer. xxxi, 9; Isa. Isiii, 
16; Ixiv, 8; John viii, 41; v, 45; 2 Cor. vi, 18); and 


also of Christians, or, rather, of all pious and beliey- 


ing persons, who are called ‘sons of God’’ (John i, 
12; Rom. viii, 16, etc.). Thus Jesus, in speaking to 
his disciples, calls God their Father (Matt. vi, 4, 8, 15, 
18; x, 20, 29; xiii, 43, etc.). The apostles also, for 
themselyes and other Christians, call him “ Father” 
(Rom. i, 7; 1 Cor. i, 3; 2 Cor. i, 2; Gal. i, 4; and 
many other places). See ABBA. 

2. The position and authority of the father as the 
head of the family is expressly assumed and sanction- 
ed in Seripture, as a likeness of that of the Almighty 
over his creatures, an authority—as Philo remarks— 
intermediate between human and divine (Philo, mepi 
yoviwy rysijc, § 1). It lies, of course, at the root of 
that so-called patriarchal government (Gen. iti, 16; 1 
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Cor. xi, 3), which was introductory to the more defi- 
nite systems that followed, and that in part, but not 
wholly, superseded it. When, therefore, the name of 
‘father of nations” (DIT7=X) was given to Abram, 
he was thereby held up not only as the ancestor, but 
as the example of those who should come after him 
(Gen. xviii, 18, 19; Rom. iv, 17). The father’s blessing 
was regarded as conferring special benefit, but his male- 
diction special injury, on those upon whom it fell (Gen. 
ix, 25, 27; xxvii, 27-40; xlviii, 15, 20; xlix); and 
so also the sin of a parent was held to affect, in cer- 
tain cases, the welfare of his descendants (2 Kings, v, 
27), though the law forbade the punishment of the son 
for his father’s transgression (Deut. xxiv, 16; 2 Kings 
xiv, 6; Ezek. xviii, 20). The command to honor par- 
ents is noticed by the apostle Paul as the only one of 
the Decalogue which bore a distinct promise (Exod. 
xx, 12; Ephes. vi, 2), and direspect towards them was 
condemned by the law as one of the worst of crimes 
(Exod. xxi, 15, 17; 1 Tim. i, 9; comp. Virgil, dn. vi, 
609; Aristoph. Ran. 274-773). Instances of legal en- 
actment in support of parental authority are found in 
Exod. xxii, 17; Numb. xxx, 3,5; xii, 14; Deut. xxi, 
18, 21; Lev. xx, 9; xxi, 9; xxii, 12; and the spirit 
of the law in this direction may be seen in Proy. xiii, 
1; xv, 5; xvii, 25; xix, 13; xx, 20; xxviii, 24; xxx, 
17; Isa. xlv,10; Mal.i,6. The father, however, had 
not the power of death over his child under the Mosaic 
law (Deut. xxi, 18-21; Philo, /. c.). 

From the patriarchal spirit also the principle of re- 
spect to age and authority in general appears to be 
derived. Thus Jacob is described as blessing Pharaoh 
(Gen. xlvii, 7,10; comp. Lev. xix, 32; Prov. xvi, 31; 
Philo, 7. c. § 6). 

The authority of a father was thus very great in 
patriarchal times; and although the law of Moses re- 
quired the parent to bring his cause of complaint to 
the public tribunals (Deut. xxi, 18-21), all the more 
real powers of parental character were not only left 
unimpaired, but were made in a great degree the basis 
of the judicial polity which that law established. The 
children, and even the grandchildren, continued under 
the roof of the father and grandfather; they labored 
on his account, and were the most submissive of his 
servants. The property of the soil, the power of judg- 
ment, the civil rights, belonged to him only, and his 
sons were merely his instruments and assistants. If 
a family be compared to a body, then the father was 
the head, and the sons the members, moving at his 
will andin his service. There were exceptions, doubt- 
less, but this was the rule, and, with some modifica- 
tions, it is still the rule throughout the East. 


Filial duty and obedience were, indeed, in the eyes 
of the Jewish legislator, of such high importance that 
great care was taken that the paternal authority should 
not be weakened by the withdrawal of a power so lia- 
ble to fatal and barbarous abuse as that of capital pun- 
ishment. Any outrage against a parent—a blow, a 
curse, or incorrigible profligacy—was made a capital 
crime (Exod. xxi, 13,17; Lev. xx, 9). If the offence 
was public, it was taken up by the witnesses as a crime 
against Jehovah, and the culprit was brought before 
the magistrates, whether the parent consented or not; 
and if the offence was hidden within the paternal walls, 
it devolved on the parents to denounce him and to re- 
quire his punishment. 

It is a beautiful circumstance in the law of Moses 
that this filial respect is exacted for the mother as well 
as for the father. The threats and promises of the 
legislator distinguish not the one from the other; and 
the fifth commandment associates the father and moth- 
er in a precisely equal claim to honor from their chil- 
dren (see Cellerier, Esprit de la Législation Mosaique, 
ii, 69, 122-129). Comp. Woman. 

Among Mohammedans parental authority has great 
weight during the time of pupilage. The son is not 
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allowed to eat, scarcely to sit, in his father’s presence. 
Disobedience to parents is reckoned one of the most 
heinous of crimes (Burckhardt, Notes on Bed. i, 355; 
Lane, Mod. Eg. i, 84; Atkinson, Travels in Siberia, p. 
559).—Kitto, s. v.; Smith, s. y. 

Father (Gop THE) was usually represented in ear- 
ly Christian art by a hand, which was usually extend- 
ed through a cloud. The principal subjects in which 
God the Father is represented by a hand are the scenes 
from the creation: Moses receiving the law, Moses at 
the burning bush, the sacrifice of Abraham, and the 
baptism of Christ. The hand is often given as hold- 
ing out wreaths or crowns to saints and martyrs at 
their death, or their ascension to Paradise. As early 
as the fifth century, God the Father is represented as 
an old man. This symbol predominated during the 
later Middle Ages, and is the one now universally 
adopted by Christian artists. The figures of God in the 
creation by M. Angelo and Raphael, in the Sistine chap- 
el and in the Vatican, are among the grandest concep- 
tions in all art. God the Father is also represented as 
an old man in the representations of the Trinity (q. 
y.).—Martigny, Dictionnaire des Antiquités Chrétiennes, 
(G. F.C.) 

Father-in-law: 1. 59, cham (from 2h, to join 
in affinity; see MoTHER-IN-LAW), Gen. xxxviii, 13, 
25; 1 Sam. iv, 19,21. 2. jMM, chothen’ (participle of 
jDM, to marry), one marrying a daugher, Exod. iii, 1; 
iv, 18; xviii, 1-27; Num. x, 29; Judg. i, 16; iv, 11; 
xix, 4,7,9. 38. mevSeodc (strictly one related by mar- 
riage, like No.1), John xviii,13. See AFFINITY. 


Father’s Brother, 7345, dod (strictly one beloved, 
a friend, as in Isa. v, 1), an uncle (q. v.), Num. xxxvi, 
11; 2 Kings xxiv, 17; fem. FATHER’S SISTER, 
M315, dodah’, Exod. vi, 20, an aunt (q. v.). 


Fathers of the Church (Patres Ecclesie), a 
name applied to certain ancient Christian writers, who 
have preserved in their writings, to a certain ex- 
tent, the history, doctrines, and traditions of the ear- 
ly Church. The use of the name “ father’ for this 
purpose originated in the Oriental habit of styling the 
relation of teacher and pupil that of “father” and 
So Alexander the Great called Aristotle his 
‘*father,’’ Elisha calls Elijah his ‘‘ father’ (2 Kings ii, 
12); the pupils of the prophets were called ‘‘sons of 
the prophets.” At an early period in the Christian 
Church, this title was given to preachers and teachers ; 
and later, the title ‘‘father’’ (papa, pope) was given 
to bishops especially. 

The Greek Church closes the list of the ‘‘ fathers,’’ 
properly so called, with John of Damascus (+ 754), 
the Latin Church with Gregory the Great (+ 604). 
The use of the word ‘fathers’? is by Protestants 
‘‘limited to the more distinguished teachers of the 
first five or six centuries, excepting, of course, the 
apostles, who stand far above them all as the inspired 
organs of the Holy Ghost. It applies, therefore, to 
the period of the cecumenical formation of doctrines, 
before the separation of Eastern and Western Chris- 
tendom” (Schaft, Church History, i, 454). The Roman 
theologians make the following qualities the criterion 
of a ‘‘Church father,” viz. antiquity, orthodoxy, sanc- 
tity of life, and the approval of the Church (Fessler, 
Institutiones Patrologie, i, 26). Accordingly, the Ro- 
man Church denies the title fathers to such men as 
Origen, Tertullian, Lactantius, Eusebius, ete., because 
their writings are not held to be in all respects ortho- 
dox; they are designated, not as patres, but as scrip- 
tores ecclesiastics (ecclesiastical writers). At a later 
period, the title doctores ecclesiw (doctors of the Church) 
was given to writers supposed to have the qualities 
cited above as constituting the criterion of “a father,” 
substituting eminens eruditio for antiquitas. A decree 
of pope Boniface (A.D. 1298) assigns the title magni 
ecclesiw doctores to the four Latin fathers Ambrose, Au- 
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gustine, Jerome, and Gregory the Great, Among the 

Greeks, the title doctores ecclesie was given to Ath- 

anasius, Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, and Chrysostom, 

and the Latins recognise them as such. To a few 
great men among the scholastics the same title was 
given, with an additional epithet to designate some 
special intellectual quality in gift; thus, in the 12th 
and 13th centuries, the following doctors of the Church 
were thus honored: Thomas Aquinas, Angelicus; Jo- 
hannes Bonaventura, Seraphicus ; Johannes Duns Sco- 
tus, Subtilis ; Raimundus Lullius, Mluminatus; Ala- 
nus de Insulis (de 1’Isle), Universalis; Durandus de 

S. Poureain, Resolutissimus ; Gregorius de Rimini, Au- 

thenticus; Johannes Taulerus, [luminatus; Johannes 

Gersonus, Christianissimus ; Alexander Hales, Irre- 

fragabilis ; Roger Bacon, Admirabilis ; William Oc- 

cam, Singularis. Since 1830, Bernard of Clairvaux 
has been included among the ‘* doctors,” and, since 

1852, Hilary of Poitiers. Chronologically, the fathers 

are divided into three classes, the apostolical, the anti- 

Nicene, and post-Nicene. 

I. The Apostolical Fathers are those Christian writers 
(of whom any remains are now extant) who are sup- 
posed to have been contemporary with one or more of 
the apostles, that is to say, who lived and wrote before 
A.D.120. There are five names usually given as those 
of the apostolic fathers, i. e. there are five men who 
lived during the age of the apostles, and who did con- 
verse, or might have conversed with them, to whom 
writings still extant have been ascribed, viz. Barna- 
bas, Clement of Rome, Ignatius, Polycarp, Hermas. 
The following works are generally counted to these 
writers: 1. The epistle of Barnabas [see BarNaBAs]; 
2. Two epistles of Clement, bishop of Rome, to the Co- 
rinthians [see CLemMENT oF Rome]; 3. Several epis- 
tles of Ignatius, bishop of Antioch [see IGnatius]; 4. 
An epistle of Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, to the Phil- 
ippians [see Potycarr]; 5. The epistle (of an un- 
known author) to Diognetus [see DiocNetus]; 6. The 
book entitled Pastor Hermas [see Hurmas]. Certain 
fragments of Papias are also commonly included among 
the apostolical fathers. See Parras. Of the writings 
attributed to these fathers, some at least are of doubt- 
ful genuineness (on this point, see the individual titles 
referred to). See the article AposroLicaL FAarueErs, 
vol. i, p. 315. 

II. The Ante-Nicene Fathers are those whose writ- 
ings date before the Council of Nicwa, A.D. 325. The 
chief among them are (lists from Eadie, Riddle, Alzog): 
Justin Martyr, born probably about A.D. 100; left Pal- 

estine 132; presented his first Apology to Antoninus 

about (140 or) 148; wrote his second Apology in the 

reign of Marcus Aurelius, probably about 162-4; 

has left a variety of other works, and a Dialogue 

with Trypho the Jew; suffered martyrdom at Rome 

about 165. ° 
Hermias wrote his work, Dzrision of the Heathen Phi- 

losophers, probably about 170. 

Dionysius of Corinth wrote some epistles ; all lost ex- 
cept a very few fragments; fl. 170. 

Hegesippus, originally a Jew, wrote History of the 
Church, of which only a few fragments survive, 
about 175. 

Tatian wrote an Oration against the Greeks, which has 
been preserved; died probably about 176. 

Athenagoras wrote an Apology for the Christians, and 
also on the resurrection, both of which haye been 
translated into English, 176. 

Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, wrote his work on re- 
ligion to Autolycus about 180; died 181. 

Treneus, bishop of Lyons, Gaul, in the latter part of 
the second century (became bishop about A.D. 177), 
wrote his work Against Heresies, or A Refutation and 
Subversion of Knowledge falsely so called, between 
A.D. 182 and 188; died about A.D. 202. 

Minucius Felix wrote his Octavius, or defence of Chris- 
tianity, about 208. 

IlI.—I 1 


Clement of Alexandria succeeded Pantenus in the 
catechetical school of that city 188 or 199; quitted 
Alexandria 202; died about 217. 

Tertullian became a Montanist about the year 200; 
his Apology was composed (198 or) 205; his work 
against Marcion, 207; has left a great variety of 
tracts on the vices and customs of his age—as on the 
theatre, the dress of females, idolatry, second mar- 
riages, the soldier’s crown, and on flight in persecu- 
tion, etc.; died about 240. 

Hippolytus, bishop of Portus Romanus, wrote, besides 
many other pieces, Philosophoumena, newly discoy- 
ered; died about 230. 

Origen, born 185; head of the catechetical school at 
Alexandria 204; went to Rome, and returned to 
Alexandria, 213; went to Cxsarea, in Palestine, 
215; ordained at Cxsarea, and afterwards settled 
there, about 230; retired to Cappadocia 235; re- 
turned to Cxesarea 239; a laborious scholar and crit- 
ic; compiled a Hexapla, or Polyglot Bible ; wrote 
commentaries on Scripture, some of which survive; 
a treatise on prayer; and a defence against Celsus i 
thrown into prison 250; died 254. 

Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, 248; fled from Carthage 
250; returned 251; banished 257; author of epis- 
tles, addresses, and tracts; advocate of Episcopacy ; 
suffered martyrdom 258. 

Dionysius, surnamed the Great, bishop of Alexandria, 
a scholar of Origen, 247 or 248; died 265. 

Gregory (Thaumaturgus), bishop of Neocesarea, flour- 
ished 245; composed a creed, an oration in praise of 
Origen, and a paraphrase on Ecclesiastes; died 
about 270. 

Victorinus wrote scholia on the Apocalypse; died 303. 

Arnobius wrote his treatise of seven books Against the 
Gentiles about 305; died probably about 325. 

Lactantius, finished his Jnstitutes about 320; wrote also 
on The Death of Persecutors, and on The Wrath of 
God; composed a symposium or banquet, and an 
itinerary, both in verse; died 325. 

For the literature, see each of these titles in its al- 
phabetical place. The greater part of this period, 
down at least to the death of Origen, A.D. 254, may 
be called the apologetic period of the early Church, 
and many of the writers of that time belong to the 
class of apologists (q. v.). The last half of the period 
was one of construction of doctrines and of polemical 
discussion of them within the Church. Strife against 
pagans and pagan philosophy on the one hand, and 
against Judaic Docetism and Gnosticism on the other, 
characterizes the whole period (see Neander, History 
of Dogmas, Ryland’s translation, i, 33 sq.). ‘‘ While 
the so-called apostolical fathers (with few exceptions) 
were distinguished by a direct practico-ascetical rather 
than a definite doctrinal activity, the philosophizing 
tendency allied to Hellenism was in some measure 
represented by the apologists Justin Martyr, Tatian, 
Athenagoras, Theophilus of Antioch, and Minucius Fe- 
liz in the West. On the contrary, Jrenwus, as well as 
Tertullian, and his disciple Cyprian, firmly adhered to 
the positive dogmatic theology of the Church, the for- 
mer in a milder and more considerate, the latter in a 
strict and sometimes gloomy manner. Clement and 
Origen, both belonging to the Alexandrian school, 
chiefly developed the speculative aspect of theology. 
But these contrasts are only relative; for we find, e. 
g. that Justin Martyr manifests both a leaning towards 
Hellenism, and a strong Judaizing tendency ; that the 
idealism and criticism of Origen are now and then ac- 
companied with a surprising adherence to the letter; 
and that Tertullian, notwithstanding his anti-Gnostie 
tendency, evidently strives after philosophical ideas. 
It was the characteristic feature of the apologetical 
period, that the whole system of Christianity as a re- 
ligious-moral fact was considered and defended rather 
than particular doctrines. Still, certain doctrines be- 
come more prominent, while others receive less atten- 
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tion. Investigations of a theological and christologi- 
cal nature are certainly more numerous than those of 
an anthropological character. On this account the 
doctrine of human liberty is made more conspicuous 
in this period than later writers approved. Next to 
theology and christology, eschatology engaged most 
the attention of Christians at that time, and was more 
fully developed in the struggle with millenarianism on 
the one side, and with the scepticism of Grecian philos- 
ophers on the other” (Hagenbach, History of Doctrines, 
§ 26,27). A valuable literary history of the ante-Ni- 


cene fathers is furnished by Donaldson, Critical His- | 


tory of Christian Literature and Doctrine, from the death 
of the Apostles to the Nicene Council (Lond. 1864, 3 vols. 
8vo), a work which shows industry and ability, but is 
not remarkable for true critical judgment. Dr. Bu- 
chanan remarks that ‘‘ Donaldson argues on the erro- 
neous principle that the teaching of the earlier fathers 
may be applied as a test, if not of the truth of certain 
doctrines, at least of their necessitygand importance 
as articles of faith. ‘If the earty writers were hete- 
rodox on the Trinity—if they knew nothing of a satis- 
faction of divine justice, but spoke only in a vague way 
of the matter—if they wavered in regard to original 
sin, some denying it entirely, and others expressing 
themselves with great uncertainty—if their testimony 
to the inspiration of the New Testament is unsatisfac- 
tory and inconclusive, where was Christianity in those 


days? Did it really sleep for three long centuries? | 


... . Or may not the evangelical school be wrong in 
asserting that it is necessary for a man to believe in 
original sin, the Trinity, the atonement, and similar 
dogmas, before he can be a Christian?’ (vol. i; p. 64). 
Dr. Donaldson’s work—considered as a ‘ Critical His- 
tory of Christian Literature’ in the first three centu- 
ries—is highly valuable, and exhibits the results of 
ripe scholarship, and extensive reading and research ; 
but considered as a ‘ Critical History of Christian Doc- 
trine,’ it is far from being a safe guide. His interpre- 
tation of many passages in the writings of the fathers 
is, to say the least, highly questionable, and at direct 
variance with that of such writers as Bull, and Water- 
land, and Faber. But, even were it more certain than 
it is, and did it afford proof that their writings were 
less in accordance with Scripture than we believe them 
to have been, we should still fall back on the cardinal 
principle that they are to be tested by the only infalli- 
ble standard, the inspired Word of God. ‘To the law 
and to the testimony: if they speak not according to 
this Word, there is no light inthem.’ We should then 
be constrained to say of them, as the prophet said of 
ancient Israel, ‘They have forsaken the word of the 
Lord, and what wisdom is in them?’ but we should 
have no difficulty in answering the question, Where 


was Christianity then? for it existed then, as it exists | 


still, in ‘the Word of God, the Gospel of our salva- 
tion ;’ and it was neither dead nor asleep, but alive 
and active in the Church of the Catacombs” (Buchan- 
an, Doctrine of Justification, Edinb. 1867, p. 431). 

III. Post-Nicene.—The principal post-Nicene fathers 
are as follows: 
Eusebius (Pamphili), born about A.D. 270; bishop of 


Ymcorea 7} at] 5 R 
Cwxsarea, in Palestine, 815; was a learned and labo- 


rious writer; wrote, besides many other things, the | 


Evangelical Preparation, in fifteen books; Evangeli- 
| eal Demonstration, in twenty books—the half of 
{ which is lost—but both works belong to Apologetics 

a) ; an Ecclesiastical History, in ten books; died 
Julius Firmicus Maternus, who wrote on the error of 

/profane religions ; flourished about 340, 

Hilary, bishop of Poictiers, born 305; banished to 
Phrygia 356; wrote en the Trinity, on councils, 
against the Arians, with a commentary on the 
Psalms and Matthew; died 366. 

Athanasius, born at Alexandria about 296; present as 
deacon at the Council of Nicwa 325; bishop of Al- 
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exandria 326; fled to Rome 841; returned to Alex- 
andria 346; fled to the deserts of Egypt 356; wrote 
a discourse against the Gentiles, on the Incarnation ; 
against the Arians, on the Incarnation; against 
Apollinaris, ete.; died 373. 

Basil, surnamed the Great, born 329; bishop of Czsa- 
rea, in Cappadocia, 370; wrote homilies, exposi- 
tions, panegyrics, Hexemeron, and letters; died 379. 

Ephraim the Syrian, deacon of Edessa; published a 
variety of commentaries, polemical treatise, and 
smaller works; died about 379. 

Cyril of Jerusalem, born 315; bishop of Jerusalem 
350; wrote catechetical discourses ; died 386. 

Gregory of Nazianzus, born 328 ; ordained deacon 361 ; 
bishop of Suzima 372; bishop of Constantinople 381; 
wrote discourses, poems, and letters ; died about 390. 

Gregory of Nyssa, born 351; bishop of Nyssa 372; 
wrote a Hexémeron, life of Moses, on prayer, along 
with orations, panegyrics, tracts, and letters; died 
about 395. ; 

Ambrose, born 340; archbishop of Milan 374; pub- 
lished annotations on Scripture, discourses, and mis- 
cellaneous treatises ; died about 397. 

Epiphanius, bishop of Salamis, born about 330; wrote 
a Pannarium, or a treatise on heresies, etc.; died 
403. 

Chrysostom, born at Antioch about 344; ordained pres- 
byter in that church 386; bishop of Constantinople 
398; deprived and restored 403; banished 404; was 
a most eloquent preacher and voluminous writer; 
wrote many commentaries, homilies, orations, with 
several controversial pieces; died 407. 

Ruffinus, presbyter of Aquileia, engaged in contro- 
versy with Jerome 394; published a great many 
Latin translations, as well as original works; died 
410. 

Jerome, born 331; in Rome 363; ordained presbyter 
about 378; translated or revised the Latin Vulgate ; 
wrote commentaries on most of the books of Scrip- 
ture, controversial tracts, an Onomasticon, and lives 
and works of preceding ecclesiastical writers; died 
420. 

Theodorus, bishop of Mopsuestia, in Cilicia, about 392; 
wrote commentaries, in which he expounded the 
grammatical sense; but only a few brief fragments 
remain; died about 428. 

Augustine, born 354; baptized 387; ordained presby- 
ter at Hippo 391; coadjutor of Valerius, bishop of 
Hippo, 395; began his work, De Civitate Det, 402; 
published Confessions ; engaged in controversy with 
the Pelagians, Donatists, and Manicheans; com- 
posed a great variety of tracts bearing on systematic 
theology and prevalent errors; wrote his Retracta- 
tiones, or reviews of his own work, 426; died 430. 

Cyril of Alexandria, bishop of Alexandria 513; an am- 
bitious and turbulemt defender of orthodoxy ; wrote 
on the Pentateuch, on adoration in spirit, some com- 
mentaries on portions of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, on the Trinity, against the emperor Julian, 
and against Nestorius; died 444. 

Vincent of Lerins (Vincentius Lirinensis) wrote his 
Commonitorium, or admonition against profane noy- 
elties of heretics, 434; died about 448. 

Isidore of Pelusium; wrote tracts on Scripture, on 
doctrines, on discipline, and on monachism; died 
449, 

Sedulius, poet, and Scotsman by birth, wrote several 
hymns, and a Carmen Paschale, in verse ; flourished 
about 449. 

Theodoret, born 386 (or 393); bishop of Cyrus, in Syria, 
423; deprived 449; restored 451; wrote questions 
on Scripture, commentaries, and a Church history, 
extending from 325 to 429; a religious history, and 
an epitome of heretical fables; died 456. 

Petrus Chrysologus; wrote a letter to Eutyches and 
some sermons; died about 456. 5 

Leo I, surnamed the Great, to whom are ascribed let- 
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ters and sermons; wrote on morals, on the pastor- 
ate, and left also homilies, dialogues, and letters ; 
died 461. 

Vigilius, bishop of Thapsus; wrote against the here- 
sies of Arius, Nestorius, and on the Trinity ; flour- 
ished about 480, 

Boethius, author of the Consolation of Philosophy ; put 
to death 525, 

Procopius of Gaza, a commentator on Scripture ; flour- 
ished about 525, : 
Aretas, a commentator on the Apocalypse; flourished 

about 549. 

Evagrius, wrote a Church Iistory ; died 594. 

Gregory, bishop of Tours; died 596. 

Gregory I, surnamed the Great, bishop of Rome 590; 
died 604, 

Joannes Moschus, monk, died 620, 

Isidore of Seville, died 636. 


. Bede, the Venerable, died 735. 


John of Damascus, Dogmatic Theology, c. 775. 

See each of the above names in its alphabetical 
place in this Cyclopedia. 

IV. Use and Authority of the Fathers in Theology.— 
On this subject there are three opinions: (a.) The 
Roman and Puseyite view, which puts the “consent 
of the fathers” (embodying tradition) into the rule of 
faith, along with Scripture. See Farru, Rute or. 
(2.) That of the High-Church writers, who, though 
they acknowledge the Scriptures as the only rule of 
faith, yet appeal to the fathers as the proper exposi- 
tors of Scripture doctrine, and denounce as arrogant 
and presumptuous those who attempt to oppose modern 
opinions to what is held to be the sentiment of Chris- 
tian antiquity. (¢.) The Protestant view, according to 
which the fathers are to be treated, like other theolog- 
ical writers, with the deference and respect to which 
their learning and their virtues may entitle them. 
““Tn reading the fathers we must always bear in mind 
that the Scriptures are the only rule of faith, and that 
we have no right to insist upon the reception, as an 
article of faith, of any doctrine which is not to be 
found clearly revealed in Scripture, or which is not 
deducible from Scripture. Still, the judgment of an- 
tiquity on disputed points may be useful; and while we 
should not put these writers into the position of judges, 
they may be regarded as competent witnesses. They 
are also the historians of the Church, and report its 
customs in successive ages; we must, therefore, have 
recourse to their writings for information on matters 
of ecclesiastical antiquity, just as we refer to the writ- 
ings of heathen orators, historians, and poets for infor- 
mation with respect to Roman or Grecian antiquities”’ 
(Riddle, Christian Antiquities, p. 56). 

1. The scholastic theology (q. v.) began with com- 
ments upon citations from the fathers, considered as au- 
thoritative (sententie). When the Reformation began, 
the Roman divines found themselves driven anew to 
the fathers for authority for the doctrines and prac- 
tices which Luther and his coadjutors showed to be 
without foundation in Scripture. More loudly than 
even the scholastics did the controyertists of this pe- 
riod proclaim the authority of patristic tradition in 
settling questions of faith. We have here a clear po- 
lemical reason for the view taken.of the fathers in Ro- 
man theology (see it stated in Alzog, Patrologie, § 3; 
and compare the articles Farra, Rute or; TRApt- 
TION). Not unnaturally, then, have the Roman the- 
ologians been the most diligent workers in this field 
of Christian literature. But, on the other hand, the 
Roman theory that questions of doctrine can only be 
settled by councils (or by pope and council), has not 
been without effect in leading Roman writers to depre- 
ciate the early writers, or, at least, to see their defects 
clearly. So Petavius, whose Opus De Theologicts Dog- 
matibus (Paris, 1644-50; new edit. vol. i, Rome, 1857, 
fol.) is a store-house of patristical learning, points out 
the theological errors of Athenagoras, Tertullian, and 


others, with great clearness. So also J. H. Newman, 
in the Introduction to his Essay on the Development of 
Christian Doctrine (p. 12-15, N. Y. edit.), dwells upon 
the ‘‘incompleteness” and even of the “errors” of the 
ante-Nicene theology, even in the hands of such fa- 
thers as Irenwus, Gregory, and Cyprian. This whole 
Introduction may be considered as an argument against 
the so-called Tractarian view of the authority of the 
fathers, and especially against the validity and practi- 
cability of the much-yaunted dictum of Vincentius Lir- 
inensis (q. v.), guod semper, quod ubique, quod ab om- 
nibus traditum est. All the recent Roman writers who 
adopt the theory of ‘‘ development” (q. v.) write in 
the same vein. 

2. The Protestant theologians haye, until a late pe- 
riod at least, been divided into two wings on this ques- 
tion of the ‘‘right use of the fathers.” One of these 
wings may be represented by Milton (+ 1674) and by 
Daillé (+ 1670). Milton, in his tract on Predatical Epis- 
copacy, speaks, in his strong way, of those who, ‘‘ not 
content with the plentiful and wholesome fountains of 
Scripture, seek to themselyes teachers, and cannot 
think any doubt resolved until they run to that undi- 
gested heap and fry of authors which they call antiq- 
uity. Whatsoever time, or the heedless hand of blind 
chance, hath drawn down from of old to this present in 
her huge drag-net, whether fish or sea-weed, shells or 
shrubs, unpicked, unchosen, those are the fathers,”’ 
But yet, he adds, in another part of the same tract, 
‘““He that thinks it the part of a well-learned man to 
have read diligently the ancient stories of the Church, 
and to be no stranger in the volumes of the fathers, 
shall have all judicious men consenting with him ; not 
hereby to control and new-fangle the Scriptures, God 
forbid! but to mark how corruption and apostasy crept 
in by degrees, and to gather up, wherever we find the 
remaining sparks of original truth, wherewith to stop 
the mouths of our adversaries, and to bridle them with 
their own curb who willingly pass by that which is 
orthodoxal in them, and studiously cull out that which 
is commentitious and best for their turns; not weigh- 
ing the fathers in the balance of Scripture, but Scrip- 
ture in the balance of the fathers. If we, therefore, 
making first the Gospel our rule and oracle, shall take 
the good which we light on in the fathers, and set it to 
oppose the evil which other men seek from them, in 
this way of skirmish we shall easily master all super- 
stition and false doctrine; but if we turn this our dis- 
creet and wary usage of them into a blind devotion to- 
wards them, and whatsoever we find written by them, 
we both forsake our own grounds and reasons which 
led us at first to part from Rome, that is, to hold the 
Scriptures against all antiquity ; we remove our cause 
into our adversaries’ own court, and take up there 
those cast principles which will soon cause us to solder 
up with them again, inasmuch as, believing antiquity 
for itself in any one point, we bring an engagement 
upon ourselves of assenting to all that it charges upon 
us.” Milton, it is plain, was writing against the An- 
glican admirers of antiquity as much as against the 
Roman Catholics. 

Daillé wrote a treatise, De Vero Usu Patrum (1636; 
Am. ed. The Right Use of the Fathers, Philadel. 1842, 
12mo), which formed an epoch in the history of opin- 
ion on this subject. Warburton, in his Jntroduction 
to Julian, speaks of the work, its occasion and issues, 
as follows: “‘When the great defection was made 
from the Church of Rome back again to the Church 
of Christ, the Reformed, though they shook off the 
tyranny of the pope, could not disengage themselves 
from the unbounded authority of the fathers, but car- 
ried that prejudice with them, as they did some ouhiezs 
of a worse complexion, into the Protestant religion. 
For in sacred matters, as novelty is suspicious and an- 
tiquity venerable, they thought it for their credit ue 
have the fathers on their side. They seemed neither 
to consider antiquity in general as a thing relative, 
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nor Christian antiquity as a thing positive; either of 
which would haye shown them that the fathers them- 
selves were modern compared to that authority on 
which the Reformation was founded, and that the 
Gospel was that true antiquity on which all its follow- 
ers should repose themselves. The consequence of 
which unhappy error was that, in the long appeal to 
reason between Protestants and Papists, both of them 
going on a common principle of the decisive authority 
‘of the fathers, enabled the latter to support their credit 
against all the evidence of common sense and sacred 
Scripture. At length an excellent writer of the Re- 
JSormed [Daillé], observing that the controversy was 
likely to be endless; for, though the gross corruptions 
of Popery were certainly later than the third, fourth, 
and fifth centuries, to which the appeal was usually 
made, yet the seeds of them being sown, and begin- 
ning to pullulate, it was but too plain there was hold 
enough for a skilful debater to draw the fathers to his 
own side, and make them water the sprouts they had 
been planting: observing this, I say, he wisely pro- 
jected to shift the ground, and force the disputants to 
vary their method both of attack and defence. In or- 
der to this, he composed a discourse of the True Use of 
the Fathers, in which, with uncommon learning and 
strength of argument, he showed that the fathers were 
incompetent deciders of the controversies now on foot, 
since the points in question were not formed into arti- 
cles till long after the ages in which they lived. This 
was bringing the fathers from the bench to the table, 
degrading them from the rank of judges into the class 
of simple evidence; in which, too, they were not to 
speak, like [7ish evidence, in every cause where they 
were wanted, but only to such matters as were agreed 
to be within their knowledge. Had this learned critic 
stopped here, his book had been free from blame ; but, 
at the same time, his purpose had in all likelihood 
proved very ineffectual, for the obliquity of old prej- 
udices is not to be set straight by reducing it to that 
line of right which barely restores it to integrity. He 
went much farther; and by showing occasionally that 
they were absurd interpreters of Holy Writ, that they 
were bad reasoners in morals and very loose evidence 
in facts, he seemed willing to have his readers infer 
that, even though they had been masters of the sub- 
ject, yet these other defects would haye rendered them 
very unqualified deciders. However, the work of this 
famous foreigner had great consequences, and espe- 
cially with us here at home. The more learned among 
the nobility (which at that time was of the republic of 
letters) were the first who emancipated themselves 
from the general prejudice. It brought the excellent 
lord Falkland to think moderately of the fathers, and 
to turn his theological inquiries into a more useful 
channel; and his great rival in arts, the famous lord 
Digby, found it of such use to him in his defence of 
the Reformation against his cousin Sir Kenelm that 
he has even epitomized it in his fine letter on that 
subject. But what it has chiefly to boast of is that it 
gaye birth to the two best defenses ever written on the 
two best subjects, religion and liberty—I mean Mr. 
Chillmgworth’s Religion of Protestants, and Dr. J eremy 
Taylor’s Liberty of Prophesying. 


| 


In a word, it may | 


be truly said to be the store-house from whence pl | 


who have since written popularly on the character of 
the futhers have derived their materials” (cited in Pref 
ace to the Philadelphia edition of Daillé), 

3. The other Protestant wing consists of the early 
writers after the Reformation who sought in the fathers 
to find weapons against Rome, and of their successors, 
especially in the Church of England, who have fayor- 
ed what are called High-Church views, Among Con- 
tinental writers, Scultetus (Medulle Theologie Patrum 
Syntagma, Frankfort, 1598; Heidelb. 1613 ; Frankfort, 
1634) sought to show that the ante-Nicene fathers had 
been corrupted and misinterpreted by Roman writers, 
and that Protestant doctrines were nearer to the an- 


cient than the Roman Catholic doctrines. The Angli- 
can divines, from an early period of the Reformation, 
made great use of the fathers in the controversy with 
Rome. Moreover, they found, or believed that they 
found, the fathers very serviceable in their warfare for 
episcopacy. Patristic studies became fashionable in 
the Church ; the great names of Bull, Waterland, Ush- 
er, Andrews, and many others, show a list of patristic- 
al scholars hardly excelled in the Roman schools. 
Usher set great store upon the study of the fathers, 
not simply on polemical, but also on scientific grounds. 
Dr. Parr says of him: ‘‘ Indeed, he had so great an 
esteem of the ancient authors for the acquiring any 
solid learning, whether sacred or profane, that his ad- 
vice to young students, either in divinity or antiquity, 
was, not to spend too much time in epitomes, but to 
set themselves to read the ancient authors themselves ; 
as, to begin with the fathers, and to read them accord- 
ing to the ages in which they lived (which was the | 
method he had taken himself), and, together with 
them, carefully to peruse the Church historians that 
treated of that age in which those fathers lived, by 
which means the student would be better able to per- 
ceive the reason and meaning of divers passages in’ 
their writings (which otherwise would be obscure) 
when he knew the original and growth of those here- 
sies and heterodox opinions against which they wrote, 
and may also better judge what doctrines, ceremonies, 
and opinions prevailed in the Church in every age, 
and by what means introduced.’ Bull and Water- 
land made great use of the fathers in their discussions 
of the Trinity. Waterland writes against Daillé’s 
charges of obscurity in the fathers (Works, Oxford, 6 
vols. 8vo); he also wrote on the use and value of ec- 
clesiastical antiquity in general (iii, 601-655), and 
made a reply to Barbeyrae’s Morale des Péres de l’église 
(Amst. 1728). The great dissenting scholar, Dr, Lard- 
ner, applied the fathers in an apologetical way, with 
rare learning and skill, in his Credibility of the Gospel 
History (latest edition, in his Works, 10 vols. 8yo, Lon- 
don, 1827). He gives brief but painstaking notices 
of the history and literature of each of the writers 
cited, and his work is to this day one of the most use- 
ful introductions to the study of the writings of an- 
tiquity. 
here was much controversy in the 18th century 
about the fathers, generally polemical, and inspired 
rather by the controversial spirit than by the love of 
truth. So Priestley attacked the fathers in his Corrup- 
tions of Christianity (1782). Bishop Horsley replied to 
him; and a voluminous issue of tracts followed from 
both parties (see Horsley, Tracts im controversy with 
Dr. Priestley on the belief of the first Ages with regard to 
our Lord's divinity (8d ed. Dundee, 1812). Middleton’s 
Free Inquiry into the miraculous Powers attributed to the 
Early Church (Works, 1755, vol. i) also gave rise to a 
copious controversy. John Wesley, in reply to it, says 
that ‘‘ Middleton seeks to prove that all the primitive 
fathers were fools or knayes, and most of them both 
one and the other.’’ He vindicates the ante-Nicene 
fathers from Middleton’s charge that they held to all 
the chief ‘‘corruptions of Popery.’’ In his summing 
up he says of the early fathers, ‘‘ I allow that some of 
these had not strong natural sense, that few of them 
had much learning, and none the assistances which 
our age enjoys in some respects above all that went 
before. Hence I doubt not but whoever will be at the 
pains of reading over their writings for that poor end 
will find many mistakes, many weak suppositions, and 
many ill-drawn conclusions. And yet I exceedingly 
reverence them, as well as their writings, and esteem 
them very highly in love. I reyerence them because 
they were Christians; and I reverence their writings 
because they describe true genuine Christianity, and 
direct us to the strongest evidence of the Christian 
doctrine” (Works, N. Y. ed., v, 705-761). 
4, A new impulse was given to the study of the fa- 
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thers in England by the so-called Catholic revival in 
that Church in the first half of the 19th century. The 
old reverence for their authority, and even more, a 
blind following of their guidance, seemed to take pos- 
session of the leaders of that movement. One of its 
best fruits was the publication of the Library of the 
Fathers (see below), The movement gave rise, as is 
well known, to a bitter controversy, reopening the 
whole question of the character of the fathers, their 
trustworthiness as witnesses, their authority as teach- 
ers, and the general utility of studying their writings. 
We cite a few specimens: 

Coleridge, in his Notes on Hacket, especially on his 
Sermons, remarks: “ Let any competent judge read 
Hacket’s life of archbishop Williams, and then these 
sermoffs, and so measure the stultifying, nugifying ef- 
fect offa blind and uncritical study of the fathers, and 
the exclusive prepossession in favor of their authority 
in the minds of many of our Church dignitaries in the 
reign of Charles I” (Works, Harpers’ ed. N. Y., v, 128). 

Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, who was a hearty hater of the 
Tractarian movement, writes on the authority of the 
fathers as follows: ‘In fact. it would greatly help to 
clear this question if we understand what we mean by 
allowing or denying the authority of the so-called fa- 
thers. The term authority is ambiguous, and, accord- 
ing to the sense in which I use it, I should either ac- 
knowledge it or deny it. The writers of the first four 
or of the first seven centuries have authority just as 
the scholiasts and ancient commentators have; some 
of them, and in some points, are of weight singly ; the 
agreement of many of them has much weight; the 
agreement of almost all of them would have great 
weight. In this sense I acknowledge their authority, 
and it would be against all sound principles of criti- 
cism to deny it. But if by authority is meant a de- 
cisive authority, a judgment which may not be ques- 
tioned, then the claim of authority in such a case, for 
any man or set of men, is either a folly or a revelation. 
Such an authority is not human, but divine: if any 
man pretends to possess it, let him show God’s clear 
warrant for his pretension, or he must be regarded as 
a deceiver or a madman. But it may be said that an 
authority not to be questioned was conferred by the 
Roman law on the opinions of a certain number of 
great lawyers: if a judge believed that their interfite- 
tation of the law was erroneous, he yet was not at lib- 
erty to follow his own private judgment in departing 
from it. Why may not the same thing be allowed in 
the Church? or why may not the interpretations of 
Cyprian, or Athanasius, or Augustine, or Chrysostom 
be as decisive, with respect to the true sense of the 
Scriptures, as those of Gaius, Paulus, Modestinus, Ul- 
pian, and Papinian were acknowledged to be with re- 
spect to the sense of the Romanlaw? The answer is, 
that the emperor’s edict could absolve the judge from 
following his own convictions about the sense of the 
law, because it gaye to the authorized interpretation 
the force of law. The text, as the judge interpreted 
it, was a law repealed ; the comment of the great law- 
yers was now a law in its room. As a mere literary 
composition, he might interpret it rightly, and Gaius 
or Papinian might be wrong; but if his interpretation 
was ever so right grammatically or critically, yet le- 
gally it was nothing to the purpose; Gaius’s interpre- 
tation had superseded it, and was now the law which 
he was bound to obey. But in the Church, the only 
point to be aimed at is the discovery of the true mean- 
ing of the text of the divine law ; no human power can 
invest the comment with equal authority. The emper- 
or said, and might say to his judges, ‘You need not 
consider what was the meaning of the decemyirs when 
they wrote the Twelve Tables, or of Aquillius when he 
drew up the Aquillian law. The law for you is not 
what the decemvirs may have meant, but what their 
interpreters meant; the decemvirs’ meaning, if if was 
their meaning, is no longer the law of Rome.’ But 


who dare say to a Christian, ‘You need not consider 
what was the meaning of our Lord and his apostles ; 
the law for you now is the meaning of Cyprian, or 
Ambrose, or Chrysostom ; that meaning has supersed- 
ed the meaning of Christ.’ A Christian must find out 
Christ's meaning, and believe that he has found it, or 
else he must still seek for it. It is a matter, not of 
outward submission, but of inward faith; and if in our 
inward mind we are persuaded that the interpreter has 
mistaken our Lord’s meaning, how can we by possi- 
bility adopt that interpretation in faith 2” (Miscellane- 
ous Works, N. Y. 1845, p. 274). 

Archdeacon Hare (in his notes to the Mission of the 
Comforter) seeks to show that even the greatest of the 
fathers were inferior, in their understanding of Scrip- 
ture, to the great divines of the Reformation. ‘There 
is much truth,” he says, ‘though perhaps not without 
Some exaggeration of phrase, in what Coleridge says 
(Remains, iii, 276) with reference to Luther, Melanc- 
thon, and Calvin, that ‘the least of them was not infe- 
rior to Augustine, and worth a brigade of the Cyp- 
rians, Firmilians, and the like.’ Surely there is noth- 
ing surprising in this. The marvel, the contradiction 
to the whole course of history would be if this were 
not the case, unless we suppose that the special illu- 
mination which was granted to the apostles was be- 
stowed on the chief teachers of Christianity down to 
the last of the fathers, was then withdrawn, and has 
been withheld ever since. But for such a limitation 
and restriction of the gifts of the Spirit no ground can 
be discovered, either in Scripture or in the nature of 
man; nor does the history of the Church present any 
facts to support it. . . . It is next to a moral impossi- 
bility that men living in the decrepitude of the ancient 
world, under the relaxing and palsying influences of 
the Roman and Byzantine empires, when all intellec- 
tual and moral life was fast waning away, and the 
grand and stirring ideas and aims which had drawn 
forth the energies of the classical nations in their 
prime had been superseded by rhetorical tumor and 
allegorical and grammatical trifling, should have 
mounted to such a pitch of intellectual power as to be 
beyond the reach of the noblest minds in the age when 
all the faculties of the new world were bursting into 


| life, and when one region of power after another was 


laid open to man, and called him to rise up and take 
possession of it. . . . There is no antecedent improba- 
bility that a theologian in the sixteenth century 
should be quite as wise and as sound an expounder of 
theological truth as one in the fourth or fifth. Though 
the earlier divines may have had certain special ad- 
vantages, the advantages enjoyed by those in the later 
period were far gréater and more important; and if 
they had peculiar temptations to lead them astray, so 
had the others. The epoch at which a man lives does 
not afford us a criterion for judging of the truth of 
what he says, except so far as his testimony may be 
appealed to concerning facts; in other respects the 
value of his writings must be determined on different 
grounds by candid and intelligent criticism. Nor is 
such criticism less needful with regard to the fathers 
than to any other body of writers. . . . To those who 
study the fathers critically and discerningly they still 
yield grains of precious gold in abundance, as we see 
in the excellent exegetical writings of Mr. Trench, 
But the superstitious and idolatrous are ever fond of 
displaying their doting by picking out as the special 
objects of their complacency not that which is really 
yaluable—other men might approve of that—but that 
which in itself is worthless, nay, mawkishly silly or 
wildly absurd. . . . And with what exactitude is the 
training of some of our patrolaters who are lapsing 
into Romanism here described! The issue, indeed, so 
far ag we are at present acquainted with it, has been 
mainly in one direction—towards Rome. This is not 
because the fathers of the first four or five centuries 
are favorable to the errors and corruptions of Rome. 
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The contest on this point has been waged again and 
again, and the victory, in the main, has always been 
on our side. But the very habit of looking with pros- 
trate minds to outward buman authority, and that, 
too, authority so remote from the special wants and 
yearnings of our age, and incapable of speaking to us 
with that intelligent fellow-feeling which elicits the 
responsive activity of our own spirits—to authority, 
therefore, which can only speak imperatively, except 
to the few whose understandings are mature enough 
to consult it critically, and to distinguish the true 
from the erroneous, the relevant from the irrelevant— 


tends to breed an imbecile tone of judgment which is | 


incapable of standing alone, and will not be content 
with the helps wherewith God has supplied us, but 
craves restlessly for some absolute authority whereby 
it may be enabled to walk in leading-strings all its life 
long. Such minds, when one prop after another gives 
way under them, as they find out that no father can 
be appealed to as an absolute authority, least of all on 
the particular questions which agitate our times the 
most, will try to save themselves from falling into in- 
fidelity by catching desperately hold of infallibility. 
And how how long will this bear them up?” (Hare, 
Vindication of Luther, p. 76-82). 

5. But some of the opponents of an undue reverence 
for the fathers have not been wanting in just appre- 
ciation of their historical value. Dr. W. L. Alexan- 
der (Anglo-Catholicism not Apostolical, Edinb. 1843, 
8vo) gives the following caution against under-esti- 
mating the importance and value of the fathers: 
“There has been among Protestants a great deal of 
foolish talking and much jesting that is anything but 
convenient upon this subject. Men who have neyer 
read a page of the fathers, and who could not read 
one were they to try, have deemed themselves at lib- 


erty to speak in terms of scoffing and supercilious } 


contempt of these venerable luminaries of the early 
Church. Because Clement of Rome believed in the 
existence of the phcenix, and because Justin Martyr 
thought the sons of God who are said in Genesis to 
have intermarried with the daughters of men were 
angels, who for the loves of earth were willing to fore- 
go the joys of heaven; and because legends and old 
wives’ fables enow are found in almost all the fathers, 
it has been deemed wise to reject, despise, and ridicule 
the whole body of their writings. The least reflection 
will suffice to show the unsoundness of such an infer- 
ence. What should we say of one who, because lord 
Bacon held many opinions which modern science has 
proved to be false, should treat the Novwm Organum 
with contempt? or of one who should deem himself 
entitled to scoff at Richard Baxter because in his 
Saints’ Rest that able and excellent man tries to prove 
the existence of Satan by quoting instances of his ap- 
paritions, and of his power over witches? There is 
no man, however good or great, that can get quite be- 
yond the errors and credulities of his age. It be- 
comes us, therefore, in dealing with the writings of a 
former generation, to take care that, in rejecting the 
bad, we do not also despise the good; and especially 
that we be not found availing ourselves of advantages 
which have reached us through the medium of these 
writings, while we ignorantly and ungratefully dis- 
honor the memory of those by whom these writings 
were penned.’ Jn the height of the so-called Tracta- 
rian controversy in England, Isaac Taylor wrote his 
Ancient Christianity and the Doctrines of the Oxford 
Tracts (Lond. 1839, 2 vols. Svo; 2d ed. 1844; reprint 
of vol. i, Phila. 1840, 12mo) for the purpose of laying 
‘open the real condition, moral, spiritual, and ecclesi- 
astical, of the ancient Church ;”’ and the chief aim and 
tendency of the book is to lessen the authority of the 
fathers, especially of those of the ante-Nicene period. 
Yet even he devotes a chapter to show the dependence 
of the modern Church upon the ancient, and to dep- 
recate a ‘‘setting at naught” of patristical learning. 


| “Jt is not, we may be sure, those who possess much 


of this indispensable learning that in any such way 
set it at naught; and it is an acknowledged rule in all 
walks of science and literature that the scoffs and cap- 
tious objections of the ignorant need not be seriously 
replied to—‘know what you are speaking of, and then 
contemn it.’ Now the mere fact of applying any com- 
prehensive terms, either of admiration or contempt, to 
a body and series of writers, stretching through seven 
hundred or a thousand years, and these writers natives 
as they were of distant countries, some of them simple 
and rude, while others were erudite and accomplished, 
may be taken as a proof of heedlessness, regarding the 
matter in hand, sufficient to excuse a silent disregard 
of the objection it involves. These ‘fathers,’ thus 
grouped as a little band by the objectors, wéfe some 
of them men of as brilliant genius as any age#thas pro- 
duced; some commanding a flowing and vigorous elo- 
quence, some an extensive erudition, some conversant 
with the great world, some whose meditations had 
been ripened by years of seclusion, some of them the 
only historians of the times in which they lived, some 
the chiefs of the philosophy of their age; and if we 
are to speak of the whole asa series or body of writers, 
they are the men who, during a long era of deepening 
barbarism, still held the lamp of knowledge and learn- 
ing, and, in fact, afford us almost all that we can now 
know, intimately, of the condition of the nations sur- 
rounding the Mediterranean, from the extinction of 
the classic fire to the time of its rekindling in the four- 
teenth century. The Church was the ark of all things 
that had life during a deluge of seven hundred years. 
Such is the group which is often conveniently dismiss- 
ed with a concise phrase of contempt by some! It 
may be suspected that very many of the delighted ad- 
mirers of the History of the Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire are little aware of the extent of Gibbon’s 
obligations to—the fathers. Were it possible to draw 
off from that seductive work the entire materials de- 
rived by the indefatigable author from the ecclesiasti- 
cal compartment of his library, it is no small propor- 
tian of the splendor, the accuracy, the correct drawing, 
the vivid coloring, which are its charm and praise, 
that would be found wanting. Well would it have 
been if some of the professed champions and histori- 
aas of Christianity had been as thoroughly conversant 
with the remains of Christian antiquity as was its 
most dangerous assailant. The ignorance of which 
we are here complaining has once endangered our faith 
as Christians, and it is now endangering our faith as 
Protestants. Nearly of the same quality, and usually 
advanced by the same parties, is the portentous insin- 
uation, or the bold and appalling averment, that there 
was little or no genuine Christianity in the world from 
the times of Justin Martyr to those of Wickliffe, or of 
Luther! and the inference from this assumption is 
that we are far more likely to be led astray than edi- 
fied by looking into the literature of this vast territory 
of religious darkness. J must leave it to those who 
entertain any such sombre belief as this to repel, in 
the best manner they are able, those fiery darts of in- 
fidelity which will not fail to be hurled at Christianity 
itself as often as the opinion is professed. Such per- 
sons, too, must expound as they ean our Lord’s part- 
ing promise to his servants. Notions of this sort, and 
there are many of like kind, all take their rise from 
some narrow and sectarian hypothesis concerning 
Christianity. We do not, perhaps, find, during cer- 
tain cycles of the Church’s history, that style or dia- 
lect which, by an intimate association of ideas, has 
combined itself with our religious sentiments, and 
therefore it is to us and our peculiar feelings as if 
Christianity itself had actually not been extant at 
such times. If these are our feelings, it is well that 
we get rid of them with all speed. Christianity is ab- 
solute truth, bearing with various effect, from age to 
age, upon our distorted and discolored human nature, 
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“but never so powerfully pervading the foreign sub- 
stance it enters as to undergo no deflections itself, or 
to take no stains; and as its influence varies, from age 
to age, in intensity, as well as in the particular direc- 
tion it may take, so does it exhibit, from age to age, 
great variations of form and hue. But the men of 
any one age indulge too much the overweening temper 
that attaches always to human nature when they say 
to themselves, owr Christianity is absolute Christian- 
ity, but that of such or such an age was a mere shadow 
of it. All mystification apart, as well as a supersti- 
tious and overweening deference to antiquity, nothing 
can be more simple than the facts on which rests the 
legitimate use and value of the ancient. documents of 
Christianity, considered as the repositories of those 
practices and opinions which, obscurely or ambiguous- 
ly alluded to in the canonical writings, are found, 
drawn forth, and illustrated in the records of the times 
immediately succeeding. These records contain at 
once a testimony in behalf of the capital articles of our 
faith and an exposition of minor sentiments and eccle- 
siastical usages, neither of which can be surrendered 
without some serious loss and damage’ (Taylor, An- 
cient Christianity, 8vo ed. p. 66-71). 

6. The more recent tendency among the theologians 
of Germany, England, and America is to study the fa- 
thers more thoroughly than ever, but to study them 
in a scientific way, for historical rather than polemical 
and dogmatical ends; or, where dogmatic interests are 
involved, to use the fathers historically, and not as au- 
thorities. The terms Patristics and Patrology have 
come into use to designate the history and literature 
of the fathers on the one hand [see Parrisrics], and 
their theology on the other [see Parrotocy]. These 
branches have not yet taken fully scientific shape, but 
they are on the way to it (see the references below). 

IV. Collective Editions of the Fathers.—1. The first 
great collection was that of De la Bigne, who formed 
the idea of a collection of the fathers with a view of 
opposing the doctrines of the French Protestants. This 
scheme met with the approbation of his superiors in 
the Sorbonne, and the first eight volumes appeared at 
Paris in 1575, and the 9th in 1579. It is entitled Beb- 
liotheca Veterum Patrum et Antiquorum Scriptorum Ec- 
clesiasticorum Latine, and it contained about 200 writ- 
ers. The 2d edit., somewhat improved, was published 
at Paris in 1589, 9 vols. fol. The 3d edit. (Paris, 1609, 
11 vols. fol.) has the addition of an Auctuartwm. In 
these editions the writers are classed according to sub- 
jects. The 4th edit., or rather a new work by the pro- 
fessors of Cologne, has the writers arranged in chrono- 
logical order. It was printed at Cologne in 1608, in 14 
vols. fol., to which in 1622 a supplement in one vol. 
was added, The d5thedit. (or 4th of De la Bigne) was 
published at Paris in 1624, in 10 vols. fol., with the ad- 
dition of an Auctuarium Greco-Latinum compiled by 
Le Duc (the Jesuit Pronto Duceus), and in 1629 a Sup- 
plementum Latinum in two vols. was added. The 6th 
edit. (or 5th of De la Bigne), printed at Paris in 1634, in 
17 vols. fol., contains the preceding, with the Auctua- 
rium and Supplementum incorporated. The 7th edit. in 
1654 is merely a reprint of the last. 2. In 1677 ap- 
peared at Lyons (27 vols. fol.) the Bibliotheca Patrum, 
which generally and deservedly bears the name of 
Bibliotheca Maxima Patrum Lugdunensis. It contains 
nearly all the writers found in the preceding works, 
together with many others (Latin only), chronologi- 
cally arranged. 3. After this gigantic undertaking, 
no similar work appeared until that of André Galland 
was published, under the title of Bibliotheca veterum 
Patrum antiquorumque Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum pos- 
tremd Lugdunensi multo locupletior atque accuratior, in 
14 vols. fol. (Venice, 1766-1781). The Greek texts are 
given, with Latin versions. Galland omits many au- 
thors given in the Bibl. Maa., but adds also 180 not 
given in it. 4, The most complete edition of both 
Greek and Latin fathers is that of Migne, Patrologie 


Cursus Completus, seu Bibliotheca Universalis, integra, 
etc., Omnium SS. Patrum, Doctorum, Scriptorumque Ec- 
clesiasticorum (Paris, 1844-1867). This immense col- 
lection includes all the Latin writers from the apostol- 
ical age down to the time of Innocent IIT (A.D. 1216), 
and the Greeks down to the time of the Council of 
Florence (A.D. 1439). In most cases the Benedictine 
texts are followed. Ample indexes are given, both 
alphabetical and analytical, of the Latin fathers ; those 
for the Greek, unfortunately, were not all finished when 
Migne’s establishment was burned down in 1868. The 
Latin fathers fill, with the indexes, two hundred and 
twenty-two volumes imperial octayo. The Greek 
writers (with Latin versions) take up one hundred and 
sixty-seven volumes of the same size. The Latin ver- 
sion of the Greek fathers is also published separately 
in eighty-four volumes. For purposes of reference, 
there can be no question that this is the most conven- 
ient series of the fathers and ecclesiastical writers ever 
published. Complaints are made of many of the vol- 
umes (and justly) that sufficient care has not been 
taken with the editing; and it is further charged that, 
in some cases, the old literary policy of the Church of 
Rome, of modifying, omitting, and even garbling, for 
polemical purposes, has been followed by Migne. For 
the study of special authors there are, certainly, edi- 
tions to be had more accurate and trustworthy than 
Migne’s; and no student who desires to be thorough 
in critical study would ever be satisfied without com- 
parison of various editions. But with all drawbacks, 
the fact remains that the Cursus Completus Patrologice 
is an indispensable necessity to every large theologi- 
cal or historical library. 

Incomplete Collections and Translations. — Among 
these we cite, 1. A useful abridgment or analysis, in 
alphabetical order, viz. Bib. Max. Patrum in Epitomen 
redacta (Augsb. 1719, 2 vols. fol.) ; 2, Combefis, Gre- 
co-Lat. Patrum Bibliothece Novum Auctuarium (1648) ; 
also his Bibliothece Grecorum Patrum Auctuarium No- 
vissimum (2 parts, 1672); 3. Canisius, Antique Lectiones 
seu varia veter. monumenta (Ingolstadt, 1601), enlarged 
by Basnage (Amst. 1672, 4 vols. fol.); 4. Montfaucon, 
Collectio Nova Patrum et Script. Grecorum (Paris, 1706, 
2 vols. fol.); 5. D’Achery, Spicilegium sive coltectio vet. 
aliquot Scriptorum (Paris, 1655-77, 13 vols. ; Par. 1723, 
3 vols. fol.); 6. Grabe, Spicilegium SS. Patrum ut et 
heretic. seculi post Christ. I-III (2d edit. Oxon. 1714, 2 
yols, 8vo); 7. Marténe et Durand, Amplisstma collec- 
tio vet. script. et monument. hist. (Paris, 1724-33, 9 vols. 
fol.); 8. Routh, Serzptorum Ecclesiasticorum Opuscula 
(2d edit. Oxford, 1840, 2 vols. 8vo); 9. Routh, Reliquice 
Sacre, sive auctorum fere jam deperditorum 2 et 3 secu-. 
li, accedunt synodi et epist. canon. Nicen. (Oxf. 1846-8, 
5 vols. 8vo); 10. Angelo Mai, Script. vet. nova collectio 
(Rome, 1825-38, 10 vols. 4to); 11. Mai, Spicilegium Ro- 
manum (Rome, 1839-44, 10 vols. 8yo); 12. Mai, Nova 
Patrum Bibliotheca (Rom. 1852,7 vols. 4to); 15. Pitra, 
Spicilegium Solesmense (Par. 1852 sq., 4 vols. 8vo) ; 14, 
(Oxford Selection), Bib. Patr. Eccl. Catholic, qui ante 
orientis et occidentis schisma floruerunt ; delecta Presby- 
terorum quorundam Oxoniensium (Oxf, 8yo, 1838, and 
following years—still issuing); 15. ( Oxford transla- 
tion), Library of the Fathers of the Holy Catholic Church 
anterior to the division of the East and West (translated 
by members of the English Church ; edited by HE. B. 
Pusey, J. Keble, C. Marriott, Oxford, 8vo, 1839, and 
following years; 40 vols. issued); 16. Bibliotheca Pa- 
trum concionatoria, hoc est, anni totius, evangelia, festa 
dominica, etc., homiliis atque sermonibus adornata SS, 
Patr. et script.eccles. qui tredecim prior. sec. flor., Opera, 
et studio F. Francisci Combefis; editio castigata, ete. ; 
ed. A. Gonel et Ludovic. Pere (Paris, 1852 sq. ; to form 
30 vols. large 8vo); 17. (Hand Editions), Oberthitr, Ope 
era Patrum Grecorum, Greek et Lat. (Wireeb. 17 77-92, 
10 vols. 8vo); Ibid. Op. Patrum Latenorum (1780-91) ; 
Richter, Bibliotheca Selecta Patrum Grecorum (Lips. 
1826 et seq., Josephus, Philo, Clemens) ; Thilo, Patrum 
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Grecorum Dogmatica (Leipz. 1853-4, 2 vols. 8vo, Ath- 
anasius, Basil, Gregory Nazianzen); Gersdorf, Patrum 
Eccles. Lat. selecta Bibliotheca (Lips. 1838, 13 vols. 12mo, 
Clemens Rom., Cyprian, Tertullian, Ambrose, Lactan- 
tius, Arnobius, Minucius Felix; a very correct and 
convenient edition); Corpus Scriptor. Kecles. Latino- 
rum (edited under the direction of the Academy of Vi- 
enna, 1866, and continuing); Corpus Apologetarum se- 
cundi seculi (ed. Otto, Jena, 1847, 8 vols. issued) ; Cor- 
pus Heresiologicum (ed. Oehler, Berlin, 1856-65, 5 vols. 
8vo); 18. (German Translation), Saémmil. Werke der 
Kirchenviter ins Deutsche wbersetat. (edit. Ziegler and 
Waitzmann, Kempten, 1831-1854; 39 vols. publ. up to 
1854); 19. The Ante-Nicene Christian Library ; trans- 
lations of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, edited by Roberts 
and Donaldson, an admirably conceived and executed 
work. . Up to this date (January, 1869) the following 
have been issued: Vol. i, The Apostolic Fathers, trans- 
lated by Rev. Dr. Roberts, Dr. Donaldson, and Rev. F. 
Crombie; vol. ii, The Writings of Justin Martyr and 
Athenagoras, translated by Rev. Marcus Dods, A.M., 
Rey. George Reith, A.M., and Rey. B. P. Pratten; vol. 
iii, The Writings of Tatian and Theophilus, and the Clem- 
entine Recognitions, translated by B. P. Pratten, Rev. 
Marcus Dods, A.M., and Rey. T. Smith, D.D.; vol. iv, 
The Writings of Clement of Alexandria, translated by 
Rey. W. Wilson, M.A.; vol. v, The Writings of Ireneus, 
translated by Rev. A. Roberts and Rey. W. H. Ram- 
baut; vol. vi, The Refutation of all Heresies by Hip- 
polytus, translated by Rey. J. H. Macmahon, M.A.; 
with Fragments from his Commentaries on yarious 
Books of ‘Scripture, translated by Rev. S. D. F. Sal- 
mond; vol. vii, The Five Books of Tertullian against 
Marcion, translated by Peter Holmes, D.D.; vol. viii, 
The Writings of Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, vol. i, con- 
taining the Epistles and some of the Treatises, trans- 
lated by Rev. E. Wallis, Ph. D.; vol. ix, Jreneus, vol. 
li, translated by Rev. H. Roberts and Rev. W. H. Ram- 
baut; vol. x, The Writings of Origen, translated by 
Rey. F. Crombie, M.A. For editions of the fathers 
separately, see the individual names in their alpha- 
betical places. 

III. Works on the Fathers; their literary history, 
their use, authority, etc.—1. Jerome (+ 420), De Viris 
Mustribus s. catalogus Scriptor. Eccles. (Migne, Patrol. 
Lat. xxiii, 602 sq., many editions and recensions ; the 
work is the basis of Fabricius, Bébliotheca Ecclesiastica, 
Hamburg, 1718, fol.); 2. Photius (+ 890), By3Acobyj«n, 
Bibliotheca (Migne, Patrol. Grec. vols. ciii, civ), con- 
taining sketches of 280 pagan and Christian writers ; 3. 
Bellarmine, Liber de Scriptor. Ecclesiasticis (Rom. 1613, 
and often); 4. Cave, Scriptorum Eccles. Historia Liter- 
aria, ad see. xiv (2 parts, Lond. 1688-98 ; Geney. 1705, 
1720; Basel, 1741; Oxford [continued by Wharton], 
1740-43, 2 vols. fol.); 5. Dupin, Nouv. Bibliotheque des 
Auteurs Keclésiastiques (Paris, 1686-1698, 47 vols. 8vo ; 
Amst. 16938-1715, 19 vols. 4to; Latin version, Paris, 
1692 sq., 3 vols. 4to [up to Augustine]; English ver- 
sion, including 17th century, Lond. 1693-1707, 17 vols. 
bound in 7 or 8; Dublin, 1722-24, 3 vols. fol. [without 
the 17th century]; see Durr); 6. Ceillier, Histoire 
Générale des Auteurs Sacrés et ecclésiastiques (Par.1729- 
63, 23 vols. 4to; new edition, revised with additions, 
Paris, 1860-1865, 15 vols. imp.8vo; see CEILLIER); 7. 
Tillemont, Mémoires pour servir & Vhistoire ecclésias- 
teque (Par. 1693, 16 vols.) ; 8. Oudin, Commentarius de 
Seriptor, Eccles, antiquis, professing to fill up the gaps 
left by Cave, Dupin, ete. (Lips. 1722, 8 vols. fol.); 9, 
Le Nourry, Apparatus Criticus ad Bibl. Max. Patr. 
(Paris, 1703-15, 2 vols. fol.) ; 10. Tricalet, Bibliotheque 
portative des peres de Véglise (Paris, 1757-62, 9 vols. 
8vo); 11. Sprenger, Thesaurus rei patristic (Wirceb. 
1782-94, 3 vols. 4to); 12. Lumper, /ist. theologico-Crit- 
tca de vita scriptis, etc., SS. Patrum (Aug. Vind. 1783- 
99,13 vols. 8vo); 13. Fabricius, Bibliotheca Greca, ete. 
(Hamb. 1708-28, 14 vols. ; ed. by Harless, 1790 to 1812, 
12 vols. including Index); Fabricius, Bibliotheca Eccle- 
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siastica (mentioned above); Fabricius, Bibliotheca La- 
tina (see Faprrcrus); 14, Walch, Bibliotheca Patris- 
trica (Jena, 1770; new ed. by Danz, Jena, 1834, 8vo) ; 
15. (Introductions to Patristics and Patrology), Wilhelm 
(R. Cath.), Patrologia ad usus academ. (Freib. 1775) ; 
Engelhardt, Leitfaden zu Vorlesungen ib. die Patristik 
(Erlangen, 1823); Goldwitzer (R. C.), Bibliographte d. 
Kirchen-Vater (Niirnberg, 1833-4, 2 vols. 8vo, not of 
much value); Locherer (R. C.), Lehrbuch der Patrologie 
(Mainz, 1837, 8vo); Permaneder (R. C.), Patrologia 
generalis, specialis (Landshut, 1841-43, 2 vols. Svo); 
Mohler (R. C.), Patrologie, ed. by Reithmayr (Regens- 
burg, 1840; only first vol. finished, covering first three 
centuries); Fessler (R. C.), Jnstitutiones Patrol., up to 
Gregory the Great (1850-51, 2 vols. 8vyo); Alzog (R. 
C.), Grundriss d. Patrologie (Freib. 1866, 8vo); Donald- 
son, Critical History of Christian Literature, etc. (men- 
tioned above, Lond. 1864, 3 vols. 8vo); 16. (On the Use 
of the Fathers), Nat. Bonaventura (R. C.), Traité de la 
lecture des Peres (Paris, 1688-97) ; also in Latin, De opt. 
meth. legend. ecclesias. Patr. (August. Vind. 1756, 8vo) ; 
Daillé (see above), Right Use of the Fathers (Phil. 1842, 
12mo); Goode, Divine Rule of Faith, etc. (Lond. 1853, 
3 vols.; Phila. 2 vols.); Peck, Appeal from Tradition 
(N. York, 1844); and other works cited under Farru, 
RULE OF (q. v.); also Campbell, Prelim. Diss. to Four 
Gospels (diss. iv); Milton, Prelatical Episcopacy (Prose 
Works, vol. i); Conybeare, Examination of the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers (Bampton Lect. 1839); Taylor, Ancient 
Christianity (Lond. 2 vols. 8vo) ; Hare, Vindication of 
Luther ; Blunt, Right Use of the Early Fathers, against 
Daillé and others (London, 1857, 8vo); Schaff, Church 
History, i, 453 sq.; Moses Stuart, in Bibliotheca Sacra, 
i, 125 sq.; Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie, 1867, 2, 
356 ; 1867, 4,760; F. Nitzsch, in Jahrbiicher f. deutsche 
Theologie, x, 37 sq.; Schwann, Dogmengeschichte der 
patrist. Zeit. (Miinster, 1867, 8vo); Hiiber, Die Philoso- 
phie d. Kirchenvater (Miinchen, 1867, 8vo); Levestre, 
Dictionnaire de Patrologie (Paris, 5 vols. 8vo). Brief 
sketches of the lives of the fathers may be found in 
Hook, Ecclesiastical Biography (8 vols. 12mo, London, 
1845-52); Evans, Biography of the Early Church (2d 
edit. London, 1859, 2 vols. 18mo) ; copious biographies 
of them in Bohringer, Kirchengeschichte in Biographien 
(Ziirich, 9 parts, 1842-58). 


Fathom (odoyuvia), a nautical measure of six 
(Greek) feet in length (strictly 6-81 Engl. feet); prop- 
erly (as the word implies) the space which one can 
cover by extending the arms laterally (Acts xxvii, 
28). See Measure. 


Fatio de Duillers, Nicos, a learned mathe- 
matician and an eccentric religious enthusiast, was 
born at Basle, in Switzerland, Feb. 16,1664, and died in 
the county of Worcester, England, in 1753. He was 
educated in Geneva, visited and spent some time in 
Paris and the Hague, but finally chose England for 
his home. He early showed great ability in the ex- 
act sciences, and at the age of eighteen propounded a 
new theory of the earth and of the rings of Saturn in 
a letter to Cassini, to whose theory of zodiacal light 
he in 1685 gave new developments. He made several 
useful and curious applications of science to practical 
life, one of which was a new method of determining 
the speed of a vessel. In the controversy regarding 
the discovery of the differential calculus he was an 
earnest supporter of the claims of Newton. Later in 
life he adopted extravagant views on religious sub- 
jects, was an ardent champion of the prophets of the 
Cevennes, and claimed for himself inspiration and the 
gift of prophecy and miracles. Neither the ridicule 
which Shaftesbury, in his letter on enthusiasm, aimed 
at him, nor his public exposure with two other persons 
on the pillory in London (Sept. 1707) ‘‘for abetting 
and favoring Elias Marion in his wicked and coun- 
terfeit prophecies,’’ had the effect to cure him of his 
enthusiasm. He even went to Asia in the hope of 
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converting the world, but, not meeting with success, 
returned to England again, and spent his time in re- 
tirement, pursuing his scientific labors, but still cher- 
ishing his extravagant religious opinions. Many sci- 
entific works from his pen are extant, but his writings 
in favor of the prophets of the Cevennes are now un- 
known.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biographie Générale, xvii, 138. 
(J. W. M.) 


Patling. 1. 8", meri’, a fatted animal, espe- 
cially bullock (“calf”) for slaughter, 2 Sam. vi, 13; 
Isa. xi, 6; Ezek, xxxix, 18. 2. 172, me’ach, a mar- 
rowy sheep (q. v.), especially of the fat-tailed variety 
(Psa. Ixvi, 15). 3. Improperly for 42572, @nishneh’, 
the second in rank, i. e. of inferior quality, 1 Sam. xy, 
9. 4. (Corresponding with No. 1), oiriordec, corn-fed, 
i. e. stalled, fat, Matt. xxii, 4. See Far. 


Fatou, Nicwo.as, a French mystic writer, born at 
Arras in 1644, died at St. Omer in 1694, took the vows 
of the Dominican order in the convent at Arras, and 
subsequently entered that at St. Omer. We have 
from him: 1. Le Paradis terrestre du Saint Rosaire de 
Pauguste Vierge, mere de Dieu, ete., in 4 vols., of which 
only one vol. appeared (St. Omer et Lille, 1692, 12mo) : 
—2. A treatise on the famous miracle of the holy can- 
dle, entitled Discours sur les Prodiges du Saint Cierge, 
ete., of which the first edition, quite rare, St. Omer, 
1693 ; the second and third, Arras, 1696, sm. 8vo, and 
1744, 12mo.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gén. 

Fatted Fown (070528 BO AD573, barburim’ abu- 
sim’, Sept. doviSwv icexray oirevra, Vulg. aves alti- 
les) are included in 1 Kings iv, 23 [v, 3], among the 
daily provisions for Solomon's table. Gesenius (Thes. 
Heb. p. 246) prefers to translate this ‘‘ fatted geese,”’ 
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Egyptians, whose monuments abound with illustra- 
tions of their rearing and culinary application. See 
Fow . 


Faucher, Denis, a French theologian, was born 
at Arles, A.D. 1487, and died at the abbey of Lerins 
in 1562. In 1508 he entered the Benedictine order at 
the convent of Polinore, near Mantua, and in 1515 was 
sent to the monastery of Lerins, of which he in ad- 
vanced years became prior. His works are found in 
Vincent Barrale’s (of Salerno) Chronolugia Sanctorum 
et Aliorum virorum illustrium ac Abbatum Sacre insule 
Lerinensis (Lyon, 1613, 4to).—Hoefer, Nowv. Biog. Gén. 


Faucher, Jean, a French Protestant preacher and 
controversialist, died at Nismes in 1628. He was min- 
ister at Uzes, when he was sent in 1611 by the Pro- 
testant churches of Lower Languedoc as deputy to the 
Assembly at Sommitéres, and in 1615 to that at Greno- 
ble. When this latter assembly was in the following 
year transferred to Nismes, Faucher was chosen pas- 
tor and professor of theology in that city. He, how- 
ever, followed the assembly to Rochelle, and did not 
return to Nismes until 1617, after the conclusion of a 
peace. He was a man of great energy of character, 
and agreed in opinion with those Huguenots who 
hoped by force of arms to secure liberty of conscience, 
if not the triumph of the Protestant cause in France. 
He persistently advocated a policy in consonance with 
such views in the assembly from 1615 to 1617, as in- 
deed also in that convoked by the duke of Rohan in 
August, 1622, to agree upon terms of peace with the 
king, declaring that to open their cities to him would 
prove the sacrifice of their liberties. Only two works 
from his pen are known, viz., Exorcismes divins, ou 
propositions Chrédtiennes pour chasser les démons et les 
esprits abuseurs qui troublent les royaumes 


An ancient Egyptian Poulterer’s Shop, showing the feeding and plucking of 
Geese. 


referring the word to the root "73, ‘‘to be pure,” be- 
cause of the pure whiteness of the bird. He gives 
reasons for believing that the same word in the cog- 
nate languages included also the meaning of swan 
(comp. Bochart, Hieroz. ii, 127). Michaelis (Supplem. 
p- 226) less aptly interprets field animals (from the 
Chald. "3, a jield). Whether domestic poultry was 
much raised by the Hebrews has been a matter of dis- 
pute; but no good reason can be assigned why they 
should not in this respect have been as well supplied 
as their neighbors the Egyptians, who gave great at- 
tention to them. See Hen. 
conceded that some kind of bird is intended by the 
barbur here designated, none can in this particular 
compete with the dung-hill fowl; and the fattening 
implies their domestication, while the fact of their daz- 
ly consumption at the royal table argues their exten- 
sive cultivation and common use. 
may very probably be intended, as they were an es- 


teemed article of food anciently, especially among the | by him in the Legislature. 


As it is pretty generally | 


Geese, however, | 


(Nismes, 1626, sm. 8vo), and Zacharie, ou 
la Saintété du Mariage et particuliere- 
ment du Mariage des ecclésiastiques, contre 
Vusage des sous-introduites 6 autres impu- 
retés des consciences cautérizées (Nismes, 
1627, sm. 8vo).—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gé- 
nérale; Haag, La France protestante. (J. 
W. M.) 


Fauchet, CLAup#, commonly known 
as the abbé Fauchet, and a prominent 
Girondist in the French Revolution, was 
born at Dornes, in the department of 
Niéyre, Sept. 22, 1744, and was guillo- 
tined at Paris Oct. 31, 1793. After his 
ordination he became one of the priests 
of St. Roch, at Paris. When scarcely 30 
years of age he delivered a panegyric 
on St. Louis before the French Academy, 
and was soon thereafter appointed grand 
vicar to the archbishop of Bourges ; then 
one of the court preachers, and abbot of Montfort- 
Lacarre in Brittany. In a sermon delivered in 1788 
at the féte de la Rosicre at Surenes, he manifested so 
strongly his sympathy with the revolutionary ten- 
dency that his name was stricken from the list of 
court preachers. henceforth an outspoken and zeal- 
ous champion of the new political doctrines, he was 
active in the popular meetings in Paris, a participant 
in the movements against the Bastile, was named a 
member of the Commune de Paris, and assisted in the 
reorganization of the Church by composing the treatise 
entitled Religion Nationale, and was one of the editors 
of the Bouche de Fer (Iron Mouth). In 1791 he was 
made constitutional bishop of Calvados, from which 


| department he was chosen a deputy to the Assembly 


and the Convention, where, though a zealous Repub- 

lican, he opposed the extreme measures eee bie 
a Vv 

gard to the king @hd the Church, supporting Py Ds 


pen in the Journal des Amis the positions maintained 
He consequently incur- 
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red the hatred of the Jacobins, and was included in 


the list of 21 Girondists proscribed by that party ; was | 


accused of federalism and complicity in the crime of 


Charlotte Corday, though the only ground on which | 
| he labored for fourteen years amid many discourage- 


this last charge was based was the accidental fact that 


Corday, coming to Paris an entire stranger, had ap- | 


plied to him, as the bishop of her province, for an in- 
troduction to the tribunes, He was, however, ad- 
judged guilty, and executed with his fellow-Girondist 
deputies. The statements as to his repentance and 
recantation of Republican doctrines in prison, made by 
the abbé Lothringer (letter in vol. iv of Annales Catho- 
liques), and of his venality by De Molleville (Memozres, 
ii, 855-6), rest upon too questionable grounds to be 
accepted as true. In addition to the discourses and 
writings above mentioned, he published funeral ora- 
tions in honor of the duke of Orleans, the archbishop 
of Bourges, and the abbé de ’Epée; a eulogium of 
Franklin, three discourses on liberty, and one on the 
agreement of religion and liberty, a treatise in favor 
of the agrarian law, and a portion of the text of the 
Tableau. de la Revolution.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gener. 
xvii, 163-5; Lamartine, History ofthe Girondists ; Jar- 
ry (Vabbé Valméron’ ~.¢bé Fauchet peint par lui- 
meme, ete. (Jersey, 1791); Vie de l Abbe Fuuchet (Paris, 
1791); Aligin, History of Europe. (J.W.M.) 
_Paucheur, Micuet x, a French Protestant di- 

~~vine of great talent as a preacher, was successively 
minister at Montpellier, Charenton, and Paris. He 
died in 1657. It is related of him that on one occasion 
he preached so forcibly against duels that maréchal De 
Ja Force, who heard him, remarked to some officers in 
the audience that, should a challenge be sent to him, 
he would decline it. He wrote, Sermons sur les onze 
premiers chapitres des Actes des Apdotres (Gen. 1664, 4 
vols. 12mo):—Traité de laction de Vorateur, ou de la 
prononciation et du geste (Par. 1657, 12mo) :—Sermon, 
Rom. vi, 23: The wages of sin and the reward of grace 
(translated in Cobbin’s French Preacher) :—Traité sur 
U Eucharisti®(Gen. 1635), ete.—Darling, Cyclop. Biblio- 
graphica, 8. ¥. : 

Fauchion, i. e. rALCHION, is the rendering (Ju- 
dith xiii, 6; xvi, 9) of the Greek axiwakn¢ (which the 
Romans also Latinized acinaces), a Persian term for 
the short sword, usually represented as a straight, 
thick poniard on the Persepolitan figures (see Smith, 


Ancient Persian Sword. 


Dict. of Class. Ant. s. v. Acinaces), and therefore appro- 
priately employed in the apocryphal account of the de- 
capitation of Holofernes by the Hebrewess. See 
Sworp. 

Faukelius, Hermannus, was born at Bruges 
about the year 1560. His parents were warmly ‘at 
tached to the Protestant cause. ®At twenty we find 
him in a theological seminary at Ghent. Here he en- 
joyed the instructions of able professors, among whom 
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was Daneus (q. y.)." After leaving Ghent, where he 
distinguished himself as a student, he spent a short 
time at the University of Leyden. In 1585 he was 
called to serve a Protestant church at Cologne, where 


ments. On June 27, 1599, he was installed over the 
Reformed church in Middelburg, the chief city of Zea- 
land, where he spent the remainder of his life. He 
had great reputation as a preacher. His learning was 
profound, his exhortations earnest and impressive, and 
his deportment exemplary. In ecclesiastical affairs 
he acted a conspicuous part. He was member and as- 
sessor of the Provincial Synod held at Tholen in 1602, 
and was#delegated in 1607 to the Conrentus praparato- 
rius at the Hague, where his opposition to the Armin- 
ian tendency was strongly exhibited. He assured 
the Convention that the churches of Zealand desired 
no revision of the Catechism and Confession. In 
1616 the task was assigned to him, in conjunction with 
Bucerus and Walzus, to make known to the scholars 
and to universities in other lands the condition of ec- 
clesiastical affairs in Holland. At the organization 
of the Synod of Dort he was chosen one of the assess- 
ors of that famous body. At its forty-third session he 
was selected as one of the deputation sent to the 
Hague to report the proceedings of synod to the States 
General. During its thirteenth session he was ap- 


| pointed one of the translators of the New Testament. 


For this work he was eminently fitted. Of this he 
had given previous evidence in his translation of the 
N. T., published in 1617 at Middelburg, entitled, Het 
Nieuwe Testament onses Heeren Jesu Christi, uit den 
grieckschen overgheset, neerstelick nu oversien na de beste 
oversettingen, ende van veel druckfauten ghesuyvert ; met 
nieuwe sommatien ende afdeelinghen der capittelen, midts- 
gaders annotatien aan den Rant tot verclaringhe van 
den tert. In his knowledge of the Hebrew he is said 
to have surpassed most of his contemporaries. The 
historical books of the O. T. were translated by him, 
and neatly written out in two folio yolumes, which 
are still preserved in the vestry of the Reformed church 
in Middelburg. Other important labors were also as- 
signed him by the Synod. He was appointed one of 
a committee to compare the Latin, Dutch, and French 
copies of the Confession, in order to obtain as accurate 
a copy as possible. He was also a member of the com- 
mittee appointed to draft articles on the five disputed 
points known as the Canons of the Synod of Dort. See 
Dorr. He was also requested to prepare two cate- 
chetical works. Het Kort begrip der Christelijke Reli- 
gte (Compendium of the Christian Religion) is due to 
his pen. This may still be found in company with 
the Heidelberg Catechism, Confession of Faith, etc., in 
the book of praise used by the Reformed Church in 
this country. He published a work on the Anabap- 
tists in 1621. After his death, an exposition of the 
45th Psalm, and a yolume of sermons on the incarna- 
tion, circumcision, death, and resurrection of the Lord 
Jesus were issued. Various other important trusts, 
besides those already mentioned, were discharged by 
him with exemplary zeal. We find nothing alleged 
against him, even by Brandt, save his strenuous oppo- 
sition to the Remonstrants; and even in this matter 
he is not charged with anything inconsistent with the 
dignity of his position. If he lacked in Christian 
charity and forbearance, it was a fault in which he 
des not seem to have shared more deeply than most 
of his contemporaries. He died May 9, 1625, and was 
buried under the old church in Middelburg. See Gla- 
sius, Godgeleerd Nederland, I Deel, blz. 455 en very; 
G. Brandt, Historie der Reformatie, en andere kerkelijhe 
Geschiedenissen in en omtrent de Nederlanden, III Deel, 
blz, 27, 58, 226, 227, 233, 544, 627, 645, 648. (J. P.W.) 

Faunt, Arruur, or LAurENcr, ARTHUR, an Eng 
lish Jesuit, was born at Foston, Leicestershire, in 1544, 
and died at Ulna, in Lithuania, in 1591. He was ed- 
ucated at Merton College, Oxford, and thence went 


FAURE 


successively to the Jesuits’ College at Louvain, to 
Paris, Munich, and Rome, where he was appointed di- 
vinity reader in the English Jesuits’ College. He 
wrote several theological treatises, for an account of 
which, see Watts, Bib. Brit.—Rose, New Gen. Biog. 
Dict. ; Allibone, Dict. of Authors. 


Faure, Charles, a French Roman Catholic theo- 
logian, born at Luciennes, near Paris, in 1594; died 
Nov. 4, 1644. He was the first superior-general of the 
regular canons of the Congregation of France, and de- 
voted his life to the reform of the religious orders. 
He is the author of several religious works, among 
which is the Dictionnaire des Novices (Paris, 1711, 4to). 
—Hoefer, Now. Biog. Générale. 

Faure, Francois, a French prelate, born Nov. 8, 
1612; died May 11,1687. He entered the Franciscan 
order at the age of seventeen, and rose to the highest 
positions therein; was appointed sub-preceptor of 
Louis XIV, and finally bishop of Amiens. We have 
from him a condemnation of the Lettres Provinciales ; 
an Ordonnance contre le Nouveau Testament de Mons 
(1673) ; a Panégyrique de Louis XIV (Paris, 1680, 4to) ; 
an Oruison funebre de la reine Anne d’Autriche (died 
1666); and an Oraison funcbre de Henriette-Marie de 
France, reine de la Grande-Bretagne (Paris, 1670, 4to). 
—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale. 


Faust, Dr., according to tradition, a celebrated deal- 
er in the black art. (The following account, chiefly 
translated from Pierer, Universal-Lexikon, is taken from 
Chambers, Encyclopedia,s.v.) He was born probably 
about A.D. 1480, at Knittlingen (or Kundlingen), in 
Wiirtemberg, or, as some say, at Roda, near Weimar. 
He is said to have studied magic at Cracow. ‘‘ After 
having spent a rich inheritance left him by his uncle, 
Faust is alleged to have made use of his ‘power’ to 
raise or conjure up the devil, with whom he entered 
into a contract for twenty-four years; obtaining during 
that time his fill of earthly pleasure, but at its termi- 
nation surrendering body and soul into the hands of 
the great enemy. The devil gave him an attendant 
spirit or demon, called Mephistopheles, though other 
names are given him by the later traditionists, with 
whom he travelled about, enjoying life in all its forms, 
and astonishing people by working wonders, till he 
was finally carried off by the Evil One, who appeared 
in terrible guise between twelve and one o’clock at 
night, at the village of Rimlich, near Wittenberg, 
though several other places lay claim to that very 
questionable honor. Some have doubted, considering 
the monstrously mythical form in which his career 
has come down to us, whether such an individual as 
Faust ever existed; but it is now generally believed 
that there was a basis of fact, on which tradition has 
built its grotesque superstructure. Gorres, indeed, as- 
serts that one George Sabellicus, who disappeared 
about the year 1517, is the real Faust; but Philip Me- 
lancthon—the man of all the reformers whose word in 
regard to a matter of fact would most readily be trust- 
ed—says that he had himself conversed with Dr. Faus- 
tus. Conrad Gesner (1561) is equally positive ; and 
Luther, in his Table Talk, speaks of Dr. Faust as a 
man lost beyond allhope. The opinion that prevails, 
and which is reckoned to be intrinsically the more 
probable, is that some man of this name, possessed of 
varied knowledge, may possibly have practised jug- 
glery (for the wandering savans of the Middle Ages 
had all a touch of the quack about them), and thus 
have been taken by the ignorant people for a dealer 
in the black art, and one who maintained a secret and 
intimate relation with evil spirits. His widely diffused 
celebrity not only occasioned the wonders worked by 
other so-called necromancers of an earlier age—Alber- 
tus Magnus, Simon Magus, and Paracelsus—toebe at- 
tributed to him, but likewise many ancient tales and 
legends of a marvellous character were gradually 
transferred to him, till he finally appears as the very 
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hero of magicians. But while, on the one hand, the 
narrative of a: maryels afforded amusement to 
the people, on thé’ other they were made use of for in- 
struction by the clergy, who pointed out, in the fright- 
ful fate of Faust, the danger of tampering with the 
‘black art,’ and the abominableness of a life sunk in 
sensuality and vice. The myth of Faust has received 
a manifold literary treatment. First come the Volks- 
biicher (or people’s books), which record Faust’s enter- 
prises and feats. The oldest of these now known ap- 
peared at Frankfort in 1588, Then came an ‘im- 
proved’ edition of the same, by Widmann, entitled 
Wahrhafiige Historien von denen griiulichen Sinden Dr. 
Joh. Faust's (True History of the Horrible Crimes of 
Dr. John Faust, Hamb. 3 vols. 1599); and in 1695, a 
work was published at Niirnberg by Pfitzer, based 
upon that of Widmann. The oldest of these books was 
translated into all the civilized languages of Europe. 
Impostors also published books of magic under the 
name of Faust, such as Faust’s grosser und gewaltiger 
Hillenzwang (Faust’s Great and Potent Book of Spells), 
Fausten’s Mirakelkunst (Faust’s Art of Performing 
Miracles), and Dreifache Héllenzwang (The Threefold 
Book of Spells). These wretched productions are fill- 
ed throughout with meaningless scrawls and figures, 
interspersed with texts from the Bible scandalously 
misapplied ; but in the belief of the vulgar, they were 
supposed capable, whey properly understood, of accom- 
plishing prodigies. That the poetical art should in 
due time have seized on a subject affording so much 
material for the fancy to work upon was inevitable, 
and consequently German literature abounds in ele- 
gies, pantomimes, tragedies, and comedies on Faust. 
Since the end of the 17th century, the Puppenspiel 
(Puppet-show) of Dr. Faust (published at Leipsic m 
1850) has been one of the most popular pieces in Ger- 
many. It forms the transition from the rude magic 
tales concerning Faust to the later philosophic con- 
ception of the Faust-myth, which has become the most 
perfect poetical expression of the eternal strife between 
good and evil in the soul of man. The first writer 
who treated the story of Faust dramatically was the 
English writer Christopher Marlowe, about the year 
1600 (German translation by W. Miiller, Berlin, 1818); 
but the grandest work on the subject is Goethe’s Faust, 
the first part of which appeared under the title of Dr. 
Faust, ein Trauerspiel (Leip. 1790), and afterwards in 
a remodelled form, under the title of Faust, eine Trag- 
édie (Tiibingen, 1808). The second part was published 
after the author’s death, at Stuttgart, in 1833. Be- 
sides Goethe’s drama may be mentioned Lessing’s 
masterly fragment, aust und die Sieben Geister Faust 
and the Seven Spirits), G. I. L. Miiller’s Dr. Faust’s 
Leben (Dr. Faust’s Life, Mannh. 1778), and Klinger’s 
Faust’?s Leben, Thaten, und Hillenfahrt (Faust’s Life, 
Doings, and Descent into Hell; Petersburg and Leip. 
1791). The plastic art has also found a fit subject in 
Faust. In Auerbach’s cellar at Leipsic, where Faust 
is said to have performed many of his feats, are two 
rude daubs of the year 1525, representing Faust and 
Mephistopheles riding out of the cellar on a wine-bar- 
rel. Rembrandt and Christoph von Sichem haye also 
illustrated the story of Faust, and, in modern times, 
Cornelius and Retzsch have done the same. See Pe- 
ter, Die Literatur der Faustsage (The Literature of 
the Faust Myth), 2d edit. Leip. 1851.” 

Fausta, Fuavyi1aA MAxImrIANA, daughter of the em- 
peror Maximianus Herculius and Eutropia, was the 
second wife of Constantine the Great, to whom she 
bore three sons, Constantinus, Constantius, and Con- 
stans, and two daughters, Constantina and Helena. 
She was born about A.D. 289, was married in 307, and 
put to death in 326, if the general opinion in regard to 
her end be correct. She gained great influence over 
the mind of her husband by her devotion in revealing 
to him a plot, formed by her own father, to assassinate 
him, though with filial tenderness she covenanted for 
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the life of her parent, who was notwithstanding put to 
death. This confidence and affection, as is alleged by 
some, she abused so as to instigate"the death of Cris- 
pus, Constantine’s son by his first wife Minervina, a 
youth of rare promise and great popularity, because, 
as some say, he stood in the way of her own sons, or, 
according to others, of his refusal to reciprocate her 
illicit love. Helena, the mother of the emperor, how- 
ever, avenged the fate of her grandson, and Fausta, 
whose perfidy and infidelity were made known, was 
suffocated in a hot bath. Other accounts, however, 
hold Fausta innocent of the death of Crispus, which, 
together with her own and that of the Cesar Licinius, 
is attributed to the cruel suspiciousness of Constan- 
tine, engendered by success—that insolentia rerum se- 
cundarum, as Eutropius styles it, which perverted his 
nature and led to deeds of cruelty. The vague and 
contradictory statements in regard to her conduct, and 
to the time, cause, and manner of her death, leave the 
whole matter in doubt. In one account she is made 
to survive the death of her son Constantine, who was 
slain three years after his father’s death, and in anoth- 
er is represented as the ‘most pious of queens.’ Her 
conversion to Christianity is also a matter of doubt, 
though she probably followed her husband in that re- 
spect.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biogr. Générale, s. v.; Gibbon, 
Decline and Fall, ii, 162-3 (N. Y. Harpers’, 1852, 6 vols. 
12mo); Tillemont, Hist. des Emp. vol. iv, art. Ixii, p. 
224, and Notes sur Constantin, xvii; Eckhel, Doctrina 
Nummorum, viii, 98; Eutropius, x, 6; Lactantius, De 
Morte Persecut. 27; Julian, Orat. i; Zosimus, ii, 10, 
29; Philostorgius, Hist. Eccles. ii,4. (J. W.M.) 


FPaustinus, bishop of Lyons, lived in the second 
part of the third century. He became bishop about 
the year 250, and distinguished himself by his zeal for 
the faith, and the ardor with which he attacked Mar- 
cianus, bishop of Arles, the only Gallic bishop who 
had embraced Novatianism. Unable to accomplish 
anything by himself, he made sure of the aid of the 
bishops of the Narbonnaise, and wrote to the pope, 
Stephen, to obtain the deposition of Marcianus. The 
pope hesitated, and Faustinus, in order to hasten mat- 
ters, wrote to Cyprian, bishop of Carthage. The two 
letters which he wrote no longer exist, but they form 
the material of the sixty-seventh letter of Cyprian to 
pope Stephen, which gives a curious picture of the 
Gallic Church at that period. Marcianus persisted in 
his schism, and the result of the affair is uncertain, 
but it is probable that he was deposed, since his name 
is not found in the list of the bishops of Arles.—Hoe- 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xvii, 199. 


Faustinus, a priest of the sect of the Luciferians | 


(q. v.) in the fourth century. He shared in the perse- 
cution they experienced, but was set free by the inter- 
vention of the emperor Theodosius, to whom he pre- 
sented a petition praying for protection to be extended 
to himself and others who associated with him; this 
the emperor granted, and Damasus’s papal persecutions 
were stayed. He wrote a treatise, De Trinitate sive de 
Fide contra Arianes (Concerning the Faith, against the 
Arians). The discourse is dedicated to the empress 
Flacilla, and divided into seyen chapters. He begins 
by stating the heresies of the Arians, and then combats 
them from Scripture. In chap. ii he proves that the 
word Son belongs to our Saviour, but leaves untouch- 
ed the question whether the word applies to him as 
God or man, taking for granted the former; in chap. 
iii he shows the omnipotence and perpetual endurance 
of Christ; explains in chap. iv John xiv, 28; in chap. 
y, the qualifications implied in Acts ii, 36 are pointed 
out as belonging only to God; and chap. vii is a short 
dissertation on the Holy Spirit. He wrote also Fides 
Theodosio imp. oblata (according to Mabillon, about 
A.D. 380) :—Jabellus Precum, a petition addressed to 
the emperors Valentinian and Theodosius, relating and 
requesting to be freed from the persecutions which he, 
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Marcellinus, and others were suffering in consequence 
of being Luciferians. A short account of this sect is 
prefixed by Faustinus to the petition. His remains 
will be found in Galland, Bib. Maz. Patr. vii, 441, and 
in Migne, Patrol. Cursus, xiii, 88 sq.—Clarke, Success. 
Sac. Lit. ; Lardner, Works, iv, 250. 


Faustinus, who lived towards the close of the 
sixth century after Christ, was appointed bishop of 
Dax, France, by authority of Gondowald, who, claim- 
ing to be a natural son of Clothaire I, aspired to the 
throne of Aquitaine, but was vanquished, betrayed, 
and slain. Faustinus was then deposed by a council 
held at Macon, which, curiously enough, also con- 
demned the bishops who had ordained him to provide 
for him in turn, and pay him 100 solidi annually.— 
Gregory of Tours, Epitome historia Francorum ; Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Gan. (J.W.M.) 


Faustus, Dr. See Faust, Dr. 


Faustus Reiensis or Rhegiensis (of Rhe- 
gium, or Reii, in Provence), so called from the diocese 
over which he presided, a pious and self-sacrificing 
prelate, although doctrinally he fayored Semi-Pela- 
gianism. He was born in Britain about the begin- 
ning of the fifth century, and became a monk of Le- 
rins. When Maximus was made bishop of Rhegium, 
Faustus succeeded him in his abbacy of Lerins, and 
succeeded him again as bishop on his death, A.D. 454. 
He was present at the council held under Hilary at 
Rome, 462, and returned in 484 to his diocese, where 
he died about 485. He wrote (1) De Gratia Dei et hu- 
mane mentis libero arbitrio (On Grace and Free-will) 
(Bib. Maz. Patr. viii). In this treatise he opposes ab- 
solute predestination, but admits original sin and the 
necessity of grace to assist man’s nature, but denies 
that grace is confined in its saving influences to a few, 
or that original sin is entirely destructive of every 
good, so as to leave man ‘‘a mass of corruption.”” He 
also shows that God’s foreknowledge does not affect 
the salvation or condemnation of any, and interprets 
the various texts of Scripture which refer to the mat- 
ter. (2) Professio Fidei (A Confession of Faith) (Bib. 
Maz. Patr. viii), directed against the doctrines of pre- 
destination and fate, addressed to Leontius, bishop of 
Arles. This is a recapitulation of his treatise De Gra- 
tia. (3) Epistola ad Lucidum Presbyterum, against 
the Predestinarians of the monastery of Adrumetum. 
Lucidus was convinced by this letter, and subscribed 
to the points condemned in it (Mansi, Concil. vii, 1007). 
This and other Epistole, to Ruricius and others, are in 
Canisit Lect. Antiq. i, 352 (Antw. 1725, fol.), and in the 
Biblioth. Max. Patr. viii; also several Sermons. The 
treatise De Gratia is also in Migne, Patrol. Lat. lviii; 
775 sq., together with the Epistole and Sermones. An- 
gelo Mai, in his Spicilegium Romanum, gives three dis- 
courses of Faustus never before printed. Neander 
gives the following judicious statement of the doe- 
trines of Faustus: ‘Although Faustus adopted the 
Semi-Pelagian mode of exposition with regard to the 
relation of the free-will to grace, yet he unfolded this 
scheme in a way peculiar to himself. If he did not 
express himself so distinctly as to satisfy the acute 
and clear-headed theologian, yet we see presented in 
him, in a beautiful manner, such a harmonious ten- 
dency of Christian feeling, keeping aloof from all par- 
tial and exaggerated views, as prevented him from 
giving undue prominence either to the work of re- 
demption, so as to infringe on that of the creation, or 
to the work of creation, so as to infringe on that of the 
redemption. ‘As the same Being,’ says he, ‘is both 
Creator and Redeemer, so one and the “same Being is 
to be adored both in the work of creation and abe! 
demption.’ Among the attributes which, as express- 
ing the image of God, could not be destroyed in human 
nature, he reckons pre-eminently the free-will. But 
even before the fall the free-will was insufficient with- 
out the aid of grace, and still less can it at present, 
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since sin has entered, suffice by its own strength for 
the attainment of salvation. It has now lost its orig- 
inal power, yet it is not in itself destroyed ; it is not 
altogether shut out from the divine gifts, but only it 
must strive once more to obtain them by intense ef- 
forts and the divine assistance. Like the author of 
the work De vocatione gentium, he makes a distinction 
between general grace (gratia generalis), a term by 
which he designates the religioso-moral capability 
which God has furnished to man’s nature, and which, 
too, has not been wholly supplanted by sin, as well as 
the universal inward revelation of God by means of 
this universal religioso-moral sense ; between general 
grace so understood, and special grace, by which he 
means all that was first bestowed on mankind through 
Christianity. But the relation of these two kinds of 
grace to each other is defined by him quite otherwise 
than it is in the work above mentioned. Although, 
as a general thing, the grace of redemption, and in 
mnany cases, also, the calling, is antecedent to all haman 
merit, still the operation of that special grace in man 
is dependent on the manner in which he has used that 
general grace; and in many cases the striving and 
seeking of the man which proceeds from the former, 
the self-active bent of the free-will, is antecedent to 
that which is imparted to the man by this special 
grace; a thing which Faustus endeavors to show by 
examples similar to those which the Semi-Pelagians 
had been accustomed to adduce since the time of Cas- 
sian. He denominates the imperishable germ of good 
in human nature a spark of fire implanted within by 
the divine hand, which, cherished by man, with the 
assistance of divine grace, would become operative. 
He recognises, therefore, a preparatory development 
of the religious and moral nature even among the hea- 
then, and controverts those who are unwilling to allow 
that, by a faithful use of that general grace, the hea- 
then might have attained to the true service of God. 
From this it might also be inferred that Faustus was 
an opponent of the doctrine which taught that all the 
heathen would be unconditionally condemned; and 
that it was his opinion that the worthy among them 
would still be led, after the present life, to faith in the 
Saviour, and thereby to salvation; but on these points 
he does not express himself more distinctly. There 
is much good sense in the remarks of Faustus where 
he compares the two extremes in the mode of appre- 
hending the relation of grace to free-will with the two 
extremes in the mode of apprehending the doctrine 
concerning the person of Christ. As in the doctrine 
concerning Christ’s person some gaye undue promi- 
nence to the divine, others to the human element, and, 
as the result of so doing, were led into errors which, 
on opposite sides, injured the doctrine of redemption, 
so he says it was also with the doctrine concerning 
human nature. Faustus deserves notice also on ac- 
count of his dispute concerning the corporeality of 
the soul. He affirmed, as others before him had al- 
ready done (e. g. Hilary of Poitiers, On Matt. v, 8, and 
even Didymus, in his work De Trinitate, bk. ii, ch. 4: 
‘Ou dyyedor Trebpara, KaSO TPOG HMAC aowparor, 
owpara ixovodria did rd amelowe améixey TOU aK- 
tiorov mvevparoc), that God alone is a pure spirit ; in 
the essential nature of finitude is grounded limitation 
as by time (a beginning of existence), so also by 
space; and hence all creatures are corporeal beings, 
the higher spirits as well as souls. He was led by his 
controversies with the Arians of the German tribes, 
who were then spreading themselyes in these coun- 
tries, to unfold these views still farther; for he sup- 
posed he could demonstrate that if equality of essence 
with the Father was not ascribed to the Logos, it 
would be necessary to regard him as a corporeal being. 
He found an opponent who surpassed him in philo- 
sophical spirit in the presbyter Claudianus Mamertus 
of Vienna, a man on whom the speculative spirit of 
Augustine had exerted a great influence. He wrote 
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against Faustus his work De statu anime? (Neander, 
Church History, Torrey, ii, 645). — Clarke, Succession 
of Sac. Lit. ii, 255; Neander, History of Dogmas, Ry- 
land, ii, 383; Mosheim, Ch. Hist. cent. v, pt. ii, ch. v, 
§ 26, n. 55; Ceillier, Auteurs Sacrés (Paris, 1861), x, 
420-436. See Semi-PELAGIANS; MassiLiAns, 


Faustus, Socinus. See Socrus. 


Faustus, St. (d’Agaune), was born about A.D. 
460, but the date of his death is unknown. He be- 
came a monk in the conyent of Agaune, in Valois, and 
in 505 went to Paris with Seyerinus, his abbot, who 
was called thither by Clovis I to employ his medical 
skill in treating him for a chronic fever. On his re- 
turn journey Severinus died, and Faustus, who had 
remained in France, was commissioned by Childebert 
to write his life. This work is commendable for its 
simplicity, exactness, and scant mention of miracles 
as wrought by its subject,in an age whose literature 
is replete with such marvels. The best edition is that 
by Mabillon in the Acta Sanctorum Ord. Sancti Bene- 
dacti (Paris, 1668-1710, 9 vols, fol.; reprinted at Ven- 
ice, 1733, 9 vols. fol.). The Acta Sanctorum assigns 
the 11th of February to St. Faustus d’ Agaune.—Hoe- 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Génér. xvii, 202. (J.W. M.) 


Faustus, St. de Glanfeuil). was one of the Bene- 
dictine monks who came with St. Maurus to France, 
A.D. 543, and assisted in founding the first monastery 
of his order in that country at Glanfeuil (Glannafo- 
lium), in Anjou. In 585, after the death of Maurus, 
he returned to Italy, and became an inmate of the 
monastery of Lateran at Rome, where, at the instance 
of his brother monks, he wrote a life of St. Maurus, 
and presented it to pope Boniface [V, who approved it 
about 607. Faustus died some time after this (on a 
15th of February, according to the Bollandists), and 
was buried in the monastery of Lateran. His life of 
St. Maurus reflects the spirit of the age, a credulous 
faith in the marvellous, and abounds in uninteresting 
and prolix details. Surius (Vite Sanctorum, ete.), Da 
Breul (Supplem. Antig. etc.), and Mabillon (Acta Sanet. 
Ord. Sancti Benedicti) haye edited it.—Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, xvii, 202-3. (J.W. M.) 


Faustus, tum MANicu man, a prominent bishop 
of the Manicheans, was a native of Mileve,in Nu- 
midia. Our knowledge of him is almost exclusively 
derived from the writings of Augustine. When be- 
ginning to doubt the truth of the Manichzan doctrines 
which he had adopted during his stay at Carthage, 
Augustine was referred by his Manichean teachers 
whom he consulted, and who were unable to solve his 
doubts, to Faustus, as the ablest man of the sect. Au- 
gustine did not, however, find in faustus what he had 
expected; his knowledge was by no means so exten- 
sive and so profound as the Manichwans generally he- 
lieved. Of Latin literature he had only read some 
orations of Cicero, a part of Seneeca’s works, a few po- 
ets, and the Latin works of Manichzan authors. He 
confessed an entire ignorance of natural sciences. He 
was, however, possessed of a great readiness of speech 
and dexterity in argument. Faustus subsequently 
wrote a work against the doctrines of the Christian 
Church and in defence of the Manichzans, in which 
the objections of his sect to the Scriptures, and in par- 
ticular to the Old Testament, are presented with some 
keenness and wit. Augustine, induced by his friends, 
wrote against Faustus his work Contra Faustum Mant- 
cheum Libri xaxiii (compiled about 400; sent to Je- 
rome 404), in which nearly the whole of the work of 
Faustus is quoted. Augustine relates of him that he 
led a life of luxurious ease, regarded himself as the 
Incarnate Wisdom, was for a time exiled for his Man- 
ichzan opinions to an island, but subsequently released. 
The work of Augustine against Faustus 1s 1n the 8th 
volume of his works in the Maurine and Migne edi- 
tions. See AucusTinp ; MANICHAANS. — Herzog, 
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iii, 927. (A.J.S.) 
Favor. See GRACE. 
Favre. See Fraser. 


Fawcett, Benjamin, an English dissenting min- 
ister, was born at Sleaford, Lincolnshire, in 1715, and 
died in 1780. He was a pupil of Dr. Doddridge at 
Northampton, and preached first at Taunton, and then 
at Kidderminster, where he was pastor of a congrega- 
tion of Dissenters for 35 years. He was a strict econ- 
omist of time, and attributed his uninterrupted good 
health to his temperate mode of life and the habit of 
early rising. His works are, Sermons (1756-80), an 
abridgment of Baxter’s Saints’ Everlasting Rest, and 
Religious Melancholy (1780, 8vo0).—Rose, New Gen. Biog. 
Dict. ; Allibone, Dict. of Authors. 

Fawcett, John, D.D., an eminent Baptist min- 
ister, was born in Yorkshire Jan. 6,1759, joined a Bap- 
tist church in 1758, and was ordained minister at 
Wainsgate in 1764. Here he opened an academy, at 
which many ministers were educated, among them 
Ward of Serampore. He was a self-taught, but well- 
informed man ; in theology he was a moderate Calyin- 
ist. He died July 25,1819. He published The Sick 
Man’s Friend (1774) :—Hymns (Leeds, 1781, 12mo) :— 
Essay on Anger (Leeds, 1787, 12mo):—Devolional Fam- 
ily Bible (1807-11, 2 vols. 4to).—Jones, Christian Bi- 
ography, 8. v.; Jamieson, Cyclop. of Biography, p. 194. 

Fawcett, Joseph, minister of an Independent 
church at Walthamstow, died 1804. He was a very 
popular preacher, and published Sermons delivered at 
the Old Jewry (Lond. 1795, 2 vols. 8vo). 


Fawkes, Guy ‘(properly Gu1po), the head of the 
conspiracy known by the name of the Gunpowder Plot, 
was born of a Protestant family in Yorkshire in the 
year 1570. He became a Roman Catholic at an early 
age, and served in the Spanish army in the Nether- 
lands. Inspired with fanatical zeal for his new re- 
ligion, on his return to England he entered into a plot 
with several Catholic gentlemen for blowing up the 
king, his ministers, and the members of both houses 
at the opening of Parliament, November 5, 1605. Guy 
Fawkes was taken with the burning match in his hand, 
tried, and, after being put to the torture, was publicly 
executed January 31,1606. In remembrance of this 
event, in most English towns, but particularly in Lon- 
don, a grotesque figure, stuffed with straw, is carried 
about the streets on the 5th of November, and finally 
committed to the flames. A political and religious 
signification was again imparted to this custom by 
what was called ‘the papal aggression’ in the year 
1850, when the figure of cardinal Wiseman (q. v.) was 
substituted for that of Guy 'awkes.’’—Chambers, /n- 
cyclopedia, s.v. See GuNPowDER Puor. 

Faydit, Pierre, a priest of the French Oratory, 
was born at Riom, in the Auvergne, in the first half 
of the 17th century. He was in 1671 excluded from 
the Oratory for having published, in spite of the pro- 
hibition of his superiors, from the Cartesian point of 
view, a work On the Human Mind (De Mente Humana). 


While pope Innocent XI was quarrelling with the | 


French government, Faydit, in a sermon on St. Poly- 


carp, preached against the pope, whose conduct he | 


compared with that of pope Victor toward the Asiatic 
bishops. The view expressed in these sermons he re- 
futed himself in another sermon published at Liege ; 
but in 1687 he again published at Maestricht an ex- 
tract from his first sermon, with proofs for the facts 
quoted in it. In consequence of an Essay on the Trin- 
ity, in which he seemed to favor Tritheism, he was im- 
prisoned in 1696 at St. Lazarus. Subsequently he was 
ordered to withdraw to his native city, where he con- 
tinued to compile quarrelsome works, attacking with 
ridiculous arguments some of the best works of his 
age, such as Fénelon’s 7élémaque and Tillemont’s Mé- 
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| ment to penitence (2 Cor. v, 11; vii, 1; Phil. ii, 12; 
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motres Ecclesiastiques. He died in 1709.— Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Génér. xvi, 229. (A.J. 8.) 


Fear of God. I. Old Testament.—There is no 
mention in the Scriptures of the sentiment of fear in 
the relations between man and God before the fall of 
Adam. After the transgression, Adam says, ‘‘I heard 
thy voice in the garden, and I was afraid’’ (Gen. iii, 
10). Fear of God (mam MN") stands thus in close 
connection with conscience, and with the fact of actu- 
al or possible sin. We are probably justified in infer- 
ring from the narrative in Genesis that the sentiment 
of fear, in relation to God, is one of the consequences 
of Adam’s sin. Since the Fall, fear is a natural and 
proper feeling on the part of dependent man with re- 
gard to the infinite God whom he has offended. De- 
pendence alone, without the consciousness of sin, or 
of sinful tendencies and possibilities, would not engen- 
der fear. In sinful beings, however, fear is useful and 
necessary as a preventive and safeguard against trans- 
gression. As such it is enjoined in the O. T. especial- 
ly. (Compare Exod. i, 17; Deut. vi, 2; Prov. iii, 7; 
xiv, 2.) Soin O. T. we find practical piety generally 
described as the fear of God: ‘‘ The fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of knowledge’’ (Prov. i, 7); Job xxviii, 
8, ‘‘ Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom, and 
to depart from evil is understanding ;” ‘‘ The fear of 
the Lord is clean, enduring forever” (Psa. xix, 9). 
Fear, thus coming to be almost, if not quite, synony- 
mous with piety, did not (under the old covenant) ex- 
clude filial and even cheerful trust in God, and delight 
in his law and in his worship; the Psalms abound in 
illustrations ofthis. Under this covenant, too, the law 
of love prevailed (Deut. vi, 5, ‘‘ And thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy might’). The promise of a new 
covenant, also, added the grace of hope to the experi- 
ence of O. T. believers (Jer. xxxi, 31-34). Buta fear 
which is conjoined with love and hope is not a slavish 
fear, but rather filial fear, veneration (compare Deut. 
Xxxii, 6; Hosea xi, 1; Isa. i, 2; Ixiii, 16; Ixiy, 8). 
Nevertheless, the sense of the filial relation to God 
through Christ, such as appears in the N. T., was want- 
ing in the old covenant, and fear was, perhaps, under 
that covenant, the prevailing element in the conscious- 
ness of believers, so far as their relation to God was 
concerned, 

II. In the sphere of the N. T., the fear of God, in the 
sense of slavish or untrusting dread, is completely dis- 
pelled. True, in the economy of salvation through 
Christ fear finds a useful place as a preventive of neg- 
ligence and carelessness in religion, and as an induce- 
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| Eph. v, 21; Heb. xii, 28, 29), and is enforced in this 


sense by Christ himself (Matt. x, 28). But as Chris- 
tian experience deepens, and the soul is consecrated to 
God, the sense of fear vanishes, and love takes its 
place (Rom. viii, 15; 2 Tim. i,7; 1 John iv, 18). On 
the other hand, where there is nothing more than the 
form of Christian life, without its inward power, the 
old Jewish and even pagan fear springs up. So the 
Romish Church does not admit a free and direct ap- 
proach to God, but demands the intercession of saints, 
ete., and makes of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
in which Christians are lovingly to surround his table, 
a tremendous and fearful mystery. In Protestant the- 
ology, on the contrary, the fear to approach God is 
considered as a consequence of the Fall, and free ac- 
cess to him is held to be an essential element of trne 
Christian life. Edwards, in his Treatise on Religzous 
A ffections, remarks as follows on the relations of fear 
and sin: ‘‘ For so hath God contrived and constituted 
things, in his dispensations towards his own people, 
that when their love decays, and the exercises of it 
fail or become weak, fear should arise; for then they 
need it to restrain them from sin, and to excite them 
to care for the good of their souls, and so to stir them 
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up to watchfulness and diligence in religion; but God 
hath so ordered that, when love rises and is in vigor- 
ous exercise, then fear should vanish and be driven 
away; for then they need it not, having a higher and 
more excellent principle in exercise to restrain them 
from sin, and stir them up to their duty. There are 
no other principles which human nature is under the 
influence of that will ever make men conscientious 
but one of these two, fear or love; and therefore, if 
one of these should not prevail as the other decays, 
God's people, when fallen into dead and carnal frames, 
when love is asleep, would be lamentably exposed in- 
deed; and therefore God has wisely ordained that 
these two opposite principles of love and fear should 
rise and fall like the two opposite scales of a balance; 
when one rises, the other sinks. Love is the spirit of 
adoption, or the childlike principle; if that slumbers, 
men fall under fear, which is the spirit of bondage, or 
the servile principle; and so on the contrary. And if 
it be so that love, or the spirit of adoption, be carried 
to a great height, it quite drives away all fear, and 
gives full assurance; agreeable to that of the apostle, 
1 John iv, 18, ‘‘ There is no fear in love, but perfect 
love casts out fear.” These two opposite principles of 
lust and holy love bring hope and fear into the hearts 
ef God's children in proportion as they prevail, that 
is, when left to their own natural influence, without 
something adventitious or accidental intervening, as 
the distemper of melancholy, doctrinal ignorance, prej- 
udices of education, wrong instruction, false princi- 
ples, peculiar temptations, ete. Fear is cast out by 
the Spirit of God no other way than by the prevailing 
of love; nor is it ever maintained by his Spirit but 
when love is asleep” (Edwards, Works, N. Y. edit., iii, 
56). See, on the different dispensations of grace, 
Fletcher, Works, iii, 175 sq.; Stowell, On Nehemiah, 
lect. i; Herzog, Real-Encyklopddie, v, 280, from which 
part of this article is a modified translation. 


Feast (properly mui, mishtch’, doy, when a 
hospitable entertainment ; and 4M, chag, éop7}, when a 
religious festival). To what an early date the prac- 
tices of hospitality are referable may be seen in Gen. 
xix, 3, where we find Lot inviting the two angels 
“Turn in, I pray you, into your servant’s house and 
tarry all night, and wash your feet; and he pressed 
upon them greatly, and they entered into his house ; 
and he made them a feast ;’’ which was obviously of 
an impromptu nature, since it is added, ‘‘ and did bake 
unleavened bread, and they did eat” (Judg. vi, 19). It 
was usual not only thus to receive persons with: choice 
viands, but also to dismiss them in a similar manner ; 
accordingly Laban, when he had overtaken the fleeing 
Jacob, complains (Gen. xxxi, 27), ‘‘ Wherefore didst 
thou steal away from me and didst not tell me, that I 
might have sent thee away with mirth, and with songs, 
and with tabret, and with harp?” See also 2 Sam. 
iii, 20; 2 Kings vi, 23; Job viii, 20; 1 Macc. xvi, 15. 
This practice explains the reason why the prodigal, 
on his return, was welcomed by a feast (Luke xv, 23). 
Occasions of domestic joy were hailed with feasting ; 
thus, in Gen. xxi, 8, Abraham ‘‘made a great feast 
the same day that Isaac was weaned.”’ Birthdays 
were thus celebrated (Gen. x1, 20): ‘‘ Pharaoh, on his 
birthday, made a feast unto all his servants” (Job i, 
4; Matt. xiv, 6; compare Herod. i, 133). Marriage- 
feasts were also common. Samson (Judg. xiv, 10) on 
such an occasion ‘‘made a feast,” and it is added, 
‘* for so used the young men to do.’’ So Laban, when 
he gave his daughter Leah to Jacob (Gen. xxix, 22), 
‘« wathered together all the men of the place, and made 
a feast.’’ These festive occasions seem originally to 
haye answered the important purpose of serving as 
evidence and attestation of the events which they cel- 
ebrated, on which account relatives and neighbors 
were invited to be present (Ruth iv, 10; John ii, 1). 
Those processes in rural occupations by which the di- 
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vine bounties are gathered into the hands of man haye 
in all ages been made seasons of festivity ; according- 
ly, in 2 Sam, xiii, 23, Absalom invi ing’ 
y, » x1, 25, Absalom invites all the king’s 
sons, and even David himself, to a sheep-shearing 
feast, on which occasion the guests became “ merry 
with wine” (1 Sam. xxv, 2 sq.). The vintage was 
also celebrated with festive eating and drinking (Judg, 
ix, 27). Feasting at funerals existed among the 
Jews (2 Sam. iii, 33), In Jer. xvi, 7, among other 
funeral customs, mention is made of ‘‘the cup of con- 
solation, to drink for their father or their mother,” 
which brings to mind the indulgence in spirituous 
liquors to which our ancestors were given at inter- 
ments, and which has not yet entirely disappeared in 
Lancashire, nor probably in Ireland (Carleton’s Irish 
Peasantry ; England in the Nineteenth Century, vol. ii). 
To what an extent expense was sometimes carried on 
these occasions may be learned from Josephus (War, 
ivy, 1, 1), who, having remarked that Archelaus 
“mourned for his father seven days, and had given a 
very expensive funeral feast to the multitude,’’ states, 
‘which custom is the occasion of poverty to many of 
the Jews;” adding, ‘‘ because they are forced to feast 
the multitude ; for if any one omits it he is not esteem- 
ed a holy person.” See ENTERTAINMENT. 

As among heathen nations, so also among the He- 
brews, feasting made a part of the observances which 
took place on occasion of animal sacrifices. In Deut. 
xii, 6, 7, after the Israelites are enjoined to bring to 
the place chosen of God their burnt offerings, tithes, 
heave offerings, vows, free-will offerings, and the first- 
lings of their herds and flocks, they are told, ‘‘ There 
shall ye eat before the Lord your God, and ye shall 
rejoice in all ye put your hand unto, ye and your 
households, wherein the Lord thy God hath blessed 
thee” (1 Sam. ix, 19; xvi, 3,5; 2 Sam. vi, 19). These 
sacrificial meals were enjoyed in connection with peace 
offerings, whether eucharistic or yotive, The kidneys, 
and all the inward fat, and the tail of the lamb, were 
burnt with the daily sacrifice; the breast and right 
shoulder fell to the priest, and the rest was to be eaten 
by the offerer and his friends, on the same day if the 
offering were eucharistic, on that and the next day if it 
were votive (Lev. iii, 1-17; vii, 11-21; 29-36; xix, 5- 
8; xx, 29, 30). To the feast at the second tithe of the 
produce of the land, which was to be made every year, 
and eaten at the annual festivals before Jehovah, not 
only friends, but strangers, widows, orphans, and Le- 
vites were to be invited, as well as the slaves. If the 
tabernacle was so distant as to make it inconvenient 
to carry thither the tithe, it was to be turned into 
money, which was to be spent in providing feasts at 
the place at which the festivals were held (Deut. xiv, 
92-97 ; xii, 14; Tobit i.6). Charitable entertainments 
were also provided, at the end of three years, from the 
tithe of the increase. The Levite, the stranger, the 
fatherless, and the widow were to be present (Deut. 
xii, 17-19; xiv, 28, 29; xxvi, 12-15). At the feast of 
Pentecost the command is very express (Deut. xvi, 
11), ‘‘ Thou shalt rejoice before the Lord thy God, thou, 
and thy son, and thy daughter, and thy man-servant, 
and thy maid-seryant, and the Levite that is within 
thy gates, and the stranger, and the fatherless, and 
the widow that are among you.” Accordingly, Tobit 
(ii, 1, 2) affirms, ‘‘ Now when I was come home again, 
in the feast of Pentecost, when I saw abundance of 
meat, I said to my son, go and bring what poor man 
soever thou shalt find out of our brethren, who is mind- 
ful of the Lord.” The Israelites were forbidden to 
partake of food offered in sacrifice to idols (Exod. 
xxxiy, 15), lest they should be thereby enticed into 
idolatry, or appear to give a sanction to idolatrous 
observances (1 Cor. x, 28).—Kitto, s.v. See ALts- 
GEMA. 

For further particulars t 
see BANQUET; and as to sacred occaslo 
VAL. 


as to social entertainments, 
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Feasts, or Festivals, in the Christian Church, 
certain days set apart for the more particular remem- 
brance of the prominent transactions connected with 
our Lord in his redemption of mankind, and also for 
the commemoration of the labors and sufferings of his 
apostles. 

I. History and Theory of their Observance.—(1.) “ Some 
Protestants object to the observance of these feasts on 
the ground that such observance is contrary to the in- 
junction of the apostle Paul (Col. ii, 16), forgetting 
that in this passage the apostle alludes exclusively to 
Jewish feasts; others object to all such festivals as 
being popish, forgetting that they have been observed 
from the earliest ages of the Church. If a Church 
has power to ordain rites and ceremonies which are 
not contrary to Scripture, she has the power to set 
apart certain days in commemoration of the most im- 
portant events and persons connected with the first 
promulgation of the Gospel to sinners’ (Eden). (2.) 
Festival days were hallowed in the Church long be- 
fore the rise of the papacy. At first the religious fes- 
tivals of the Church were-observed voluntarily, and 
never by formal obligation; but in the 4th century 
various decrees of councils were passed, enjoining the 
observance of them as a duty. The number of festi- 
vals was originally small, consisting, besides Sunday, 
of Easter, Pentecost, and Ascension, and to these the 
Epiphany and Christmas were added at a later period. 
“The end designed by the observance of these festi- 
vals was to call to mind the benefits of the Christian 
dispensation, to excite Christians to holy living, to of- 
fer thanks for providential mercies, and to aid in the 
cultivation of Christian graces. The discourses which 
were delivered on these occasions always referred to 
the most important topics of the Christian religion. 
Even the Lord’s day, according to Eusebius, was said 
to have had a threefold origin, emblematic of the sa- 
ered Trinity—the creation of the world, the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, and the effusion of the Holy Spirit’ 
(Bingham, bk. xx, ch. iv; Neander, Church History, i 
301). 


? 
“The primitive Church were not careful to 


prescribe a specific time or place for the celebration | 


of their religious festivals. The apostles and their 
immediate successors proceeded on the principle that 
these should be observed at stated times, which might 
still be varied as circumstances should direct. These 
seasons were regarded as sacred, not for any peculiar 
sanctity belonging to the day or hour in which they 
were solemnized, in itself considered, but merely as 
being set apart from a common to a religious use. 
Some, however, have maintained that these festive 
days should be observed as holy time” (Coleman, Chris- 
tian Antiquities, ch. xxi). After the 4th century fes- 
tivals were so greatly multiplied in the Church that 
later times bear no resemblance in this respect to the 
first ages. ‘‘Many causes contributed to this multi- 
plication of festivals, among which may be mentioned 
as the chief, 1. The commemorations of martyrs and 
confessors already introduced, which led to the estab- 
lishment of numerous festivals in honor of saints, and 
to the superstitious use of relics, invocations, pilgrim- 
ages, and the like; 2. The errors of some sects re- 
specting existing festivals, to correct which the Cath- 
olic Church introduced new obseryances ; 3, Several 
laws of Constantine relating to the celebration of Eas- 
ter, the religious observance of Friday in every week, 
and the feasts of martyrs; 4. The celebration of Christ- 
mas, which was introduced in the 4th century, led the 
way to the establishment of other festivals in connec- 
tion with itself, such as those in honor of the Virgin 
Mary. 5, The propensity of many Christians to par- 
take in the celebration of heathen festivals and in Jew- 
ish observances had become a serious evil in the Church 
during the third and fourth centuries. In Homilies 
and decrees of councils of that date we find earnest 
protests against the amalgamation of Christian worship 
with Jewish and heathen rites, and a description of 
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the dangers which threatened Christianity from this 
practice, which had begun to gain ground (see Chry- 
sostom, Hom. 1, 6, 52, and elsewhere ; Conc. Ge 
29, 87, 39; Cone. Illiber. c. 49, 50). This perverse at- 
tachment to forms and ceremonies altogether foreign 
to the Christian religion appears to have been a lead- 
ing cause of the multiplication of festivals within the 
Church. The original simplicity of Christian worship 
had become unsatisfactory to the multitude, and it was 
deemed necessary to give splendor and external at- 
traction to the religion of the Gospel by the establish- 
ment of new festivals, or by converting Jewish and 
heathen ceremonies into Christian solemnities. It was 
thought that this might be done with safety, inasmuch 
as there was no longer occasion to fear that the people 
would return to Judaism or heathenism. And accord- 
ingly, in the time of Gregory the Great, many obsery- 
ances were adopted into the course of Christian wor- 
ship from the Jewish and heathen ritual, without fear 
of those evil consequences which were formerly appre- 
hended from such a combination. See Gregor. M. Reg. 
ix, Ep. 71; Theodoret, De Mart. i, viii’ (Riddle, Chris- 
tian Antiquities, p. 648). (3.) Those who vindicate the 
observance of festivals in the Church maintain that 
‘this sanctification or setting apart of festival days is 
a token of that thankfulness, and a part of that public 
honor which we owe to God for his admirable benefits ; 
and these days or feasts set apart are of excellent use, 
being, as Hooker observes, the, 1. Splendor and out- 
ward dignity of our religion ; 2. Forcible witnesses of 
ancient truth; 3. Provocations to the exercise of all 
piety; 4. Shadows of our endless felicity in heaven; 
5. Records teaching the facts of Christianity in the 
most obyious way. The Church begins her ecclesi- 
astical year with the Sundays in Advent, to remind us 
of the coming of Christ in the flesh. After these, we 
are brought to contemplate the mystery of the incar- 
nation; and so, step by step, we follow the Church 
through all the events of our Saviour’s pilgrimage to 
his ascension into heaven. In all this the grand ob- 
ject is to keep Christ perpetually before us, to make 
him and his doctrine the chief object in all our varied 
services. Every Sunday has its peculiar character, 
and has reference to some act or scene in the life of 
our Lord, or the redemption achieved by him, or the 
mystery of mercy carried on by the blessed Trinity. 
Thus every year brings the whole Gospel history to 
view ; and it will be found, as a general rule, that the 
appointed portions of Scripture in each day’s service 
are mutually illustrative ; the New Testament casting 
light on the Old, prophecy being admirably brought 
in contact with its accomplishment, so that no plan 
could be devised for a more profitable course of Scrip- 
ture reading than that presented by the Church on her 
holy days” (Sparrow, Rationale ofthe Common Prayer). 

II. Number and Classes of Feasts—(1.) Besides the 
days observed by the whole Church as memorials of 
the acts of Christ’s life and death, other festivals were 
also introduced commemorative of the apostles and 
martyrs. Bingham states that these may be traced 
up to the 2d century (Orig. Eccl. xx, 7), and Mosheim 
agrees with him (cent. i, pt. li, chap. iv, § 4). It is to 
be observed that while Christmas is celebrated as the 
birthday of Christ, the martyrs’ festivals were held on 
the days of their deaths—still, however, called birth- 
days (natales), as on these days they were transferred 
to endless life. On the number of these festivals in 
the early Church, and the modes in which they were 
observed, see Bingham (J. c. ; Neander, Ch. Hist. i, 300 
Sq.) 

(2.) The Roman Catholic Church has retained all the 
early festivals, with the later ones of the apostles and 
martyrs, and has added largely to the number. She 
retains the right to enact festal days, and to fix the 
mode of their observance. The following list embraces 
the feasts of the American calendar: 

Movable Feasts and Holydays.—Feast of the Holy 
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Name of Jesus; Septuagesima Sunday; Ash Wednes- 
day ; Office of the Passion of our Lord; Office of the 
Most Sacred Crown; Office of the Spear and Nails ; Of- 
fice of the Five Wounds; Office of the Most Precious 
Blood; Sorrows of the B.V. Mary; Easter Day; Pat- 
ronage of St. Joseph; Ascension of our Lord; Whit 
Sunday; Trinity Sunday ; Corpus Christi; Feast of 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus; Feast of the Most Precious 
Blood of our Lord; Feast of the Holy Name of Mary ; 
Feast of the Seven Dolors of B. V. M.; Feast of the 
Holy Rosary; Feast of the Maternity of B. V. M.; 
Feast of the Patronage of B. V. M.; Sundays after 
Pentecost ; First Sunday of Advent. 

Immovable Feasts and Saints’ Days. —Abdon and 
Sennen, MM., July 30; Aigidius, Ab., Sept. 1; Aga- 
tha, V. M., Feb. 5; Agnes, V. M., Jan. 21; Alexius, 
C., July 17; All Saints, Nov. 1; All Saints, Octave 
of, Noy. 8; All Souls, Nov. 2; Aloysius Gonzaga, C., 
June 21; Alphonsus Liguori, B.C., Aug. 2; Ambrose, 
B.C. D., Dec. 7; Anacletus, Pope, M., July 13; An- 
drew, Apostle, Nov. 30; Andrew Avellino, C., Nov. 
10; Andrew Corsini, B. C., Feb. 4; Anicetus, Pope, 
M., April 17; Ann, Mother of B. V. M., July 26; An- 
selm, B. C. D., April 21; Anthony, Ab., Jan.17; An- 
thony of Padua, C., June 13; Antoninus, B. C., May 
10; Apollinaris, B, M., July 23; Apollonia, V.M., Feb. 
9; Athanasius, B. C. D., May 2; Augustine, B. C. D., 
Aug. 28; Barnabas, Apostle, June 11; Bartholomew, 
Apostle, April 24; Basil, B.C. D., June 14; Benedict, 
Ab, C., Mar. 21; Bernard, Ab. D., Aug. 20; Bernardi- 
nus, C., May 20; Bibiana, V. M., Dec. 2; Blase, B. 
M., Feb. 3; Bonaventure, B.C. D., July 14; Boniface, 
M., May 14; Bridget, Widow, Oct. 8; Bruno, C., Oct. 
6; Cajetan, C., Aug. 7; Callistus, Pope, M., Oct. 14; 
Camillus de Lellis, C., July 18; Canute, M., Jan. 19; 
Casimir, C., Mar.4; Catharine, V. M., Nov. 25; Cath- 
arine of Sienna, V., April 30; Cecilia, V. M., Nov. 22; 
Chas. Borromeo, B. C., Nov. 4; Christmas Day, Dec. 
25; Chrysanthus and Daria, Oct. 25; Circumcision of 
our Lord, Jan.1; Clare, V., Aug. 12; Clement, Pope, 
M., Nov. 23; Cletus and Marcel. PP. MM., April 26; 
Cornelius and Cyprian, MM., Sept. 16; Cosmas and 
Damian, MM., Sept. 27; Cyprian and Justina, MM., 
Sept. 26; Cyriacus, etc. MM., Aug. 8; Damasus, Pope, 
C., Dec. 11; Didacus, C., Nov. 13; Dionysius, etc. 
MM., Oct. 9; Dominic, C., Aug. 4; Dorothy, V. M., 
Feb. 6; Edward, King, C., Oct. 13; Elizabeth, Wid- 
ow, July 8; Elizabeth of Hungary, Widow, Nov. 19; 
Epiphany of our Lord, Jan. 6; Epiphany, Octave of, 
Jan. 13; Eusebius, B. M., Dec. 16; Eustachius, etc. 
MM., Sept. 20; Evaristus, Pope, M., Oct. 26; Exalta- 
tion of the Holy Cross, Sept. 14; Fabian and Sebas- 
tian, MM., Jan. 20; Faustinus and Jovita, MM., Feb. 
15; Felix, P. M., Mar. 30; Felix of Valois, C., Nov. 
20; Fidelis, M., April 24; Finding of the Holy Cross, 
May 3; Frances, Widow, Mar.9; Francis of Assisium, 
C., Oct.4; Francis, Stigmas of, Sept. 17; Francis Bor- 
gia, C., Oct. 10; Francis Caracciolo, C., June 4; Fran- 
cis of Paula, C., April 4; Francis of Sales, B. C., Jan. 
29; Francis Xavier, C., Dec. 3; Gabriel, Archangel, 
Mar. 18; George, M., April 23; Gertrude, V., Nov. 15; 
Gregory the Great, P. C. D., Mar. 12; Gregory Nazi- 
anzen, B. C. D., May 9; Gregory Thaumaturgus, B. 
C., Noy. 17; Gregory VII, P. C., May 25; Guardian 
Angels, Oct. 2; Hedwigis, Widow, Oct. 17; Henry, 
Emperor, C., July 15; Hermenegild, M., April 18; Hi- 
larion, Ab., Oct. 21; Hilary, B. C., Jan. 14; Hyacinth, 
C., Aug. 16; Ignatius, B.M., Feb.1; Ignatius of Loyo- 
la, C., July 31; Innocents, Holy, Dec. 28; Innocents, 
Holy, Octave of, Jan,4; Irenzeus, B. M., June 28; Isi- 
dore, B.C. D., April 4; James, Apostle, July 25; Jane 
Frances de Chantal, Aug, 21; Januarius, etc. MM., 
Sept. 19; Jerome, ©. D., Sept. 80; Jerome Aimilian, 
C., July 20; John, Apostle and Evangelist, Dec. 27; 
John, Octaye of, Jan.3; John before Lat. Gate, May 
6; John the Baptist, Beheading of, Aug. 29; John the 
Baptist, Nativity of, June 24; John the Baptist, Oc- 
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tave of, July 1; John Cantius, C., Oct.20; John Chry- 
sostom, B. C. D., Jan. 27; John of the Cross, C., Nov. 
24; John of God, C., Mar. 8; John Lateran, Dedica- 
tion of, Noy. 9; John A. 8. Facundo, C., June 12; John 
Francis Regis, C., June 18; John of Matha, C., Feb. 8; 
John Gualbert, A. C., July 12; John Nepomucen, M., 
May 22; John and Paul, MM., June 26; Joseph, C., 
Spouse of B. V. M., Mar. 19; Joseph Calasanctius, Ce 
Aug. 27; Joseph Cupertino, C., Sept.18; Juliana Fal- 
conieri, V., June 19; Lady of Mercy, Our Blessed, Sept. 
24; Lady ad Nives, Our, Aug. 5; Laurence, M., Aug. 
10; Laurence, Octave of, Aug. 17; Laurence Justin- 
ian, B. C., Sept. 5; Leo the Great, P. C. D., April 11; 
Leo, Pope, C., July 7; Lewis, King, C., Aug. 25; Li- 
nus, Pope, M., Sept. 23; Lucy, V. M., Dec. 13; Luke, 
Evangelist, Oct. 18; Magdalen, Mary, Pen, July 22; 
Magdalen of Pazzi, V., May 27; Marcellinus, etc. MM., 
June 2; Marcellus, P. M., Jan. 16; Marcus, etc. MM., 
June 18; Margaret, Queen, Widow, June 10; Mark, 
Evangelist, April 25; Mark, Pope, C., Oct.7; Martha, 
V., July 29; Martin, B. C., Nov. 11; Martin, Pope, 
M., Nov. 12; Martina, V. M., Jan. 80; Martyrs, Forty, 
Mar. 10; Mary, B. V. of Mt. Carmel, July 16; Mary, 
B. V., Annunciation of, Mar. 25; Mary, B. V., As- 
sumption of, Aug. 15; Mary, B. V., Octave of, Aug. 
22; Mary, B. V., Conception of, Dec. 8; Mary, B. V., 
Octave of, Dec. 15; Mary, B. V., Espousals of, Jan. 
23; Mary, B. V., Expected Deliverance of, Dec. 18; 
Mary, B. V., Help of Christ, May 24; Mary, B. V., 
Nativity of, Sept.8; Mary, B. V., Octave of, Sept. 15; 
Mary, B. V., Presentation of, Nov. 21; Mary, B. V., 
Purification of, Feb. 2; Mary, B. V., Visitation of, July 
2; Mathias, Apostle, Feb. 24; Matthias, Apostle, leap 
year, Feb. 25; Matthew, Apostle and Evangelist, Sept. 
21; Michael, Archangel, Dedication of the Church of, 
Sept. 29; Michael, Apparition of, May 8; Monica, Wid- 
ow, May 4; Nazarius, etc. MM., July 28; Nereus, ete. 
MM., May 12; Nicholas of Tolent., C., Sept. 10; Nich- 
olas of Myra, B. C., Dec. 6; Norbert, B. C., June 6; 
Pantaleon, M., July 27; Paschal Baylon, C., May 17; 
Patrick, B. C., Mar.17; Paul, Conversion of, Jan. 25; 
Paul, Commemoration of, June 30; Paul, First Hermit, 
C., Jan.15; Paulinus, B. C., June 22; Peter’s Chains, 
Aug. 1; Peter’s Chair at Antioch, Feb, 22; Peter’s 
Chair at Rome, Jan. 18; Peter, Martyr, April 29; Pe- 
ter of Alcantara, C., Oct. 19; Peter Celestinus, P. C., 
May 19; Peter Chrysologus, B. C. D., Dec. 4; Peter 
Damian, B. C. D., Feb. 23; Peter Nolasco, C., Jan.31; 
Peter and Paul, Apostles, June 29; Peter and Paul, 
Octave of, July 6; Peter and Paul, Dedication of the 
Church of, Nov. 18; Philip Beniti,C., Aug. 23; Philip 
Neri, C., May 26; Philip and James, Apostles, May 1; 
Pius V, Pope, C., May 5; Pius, Pope, M., July 11; 
Placidus, etc. MM., Oct. 5; Polycarp, B. M., Jan. 26; 
Praxedes, V., July 21; Primus and Felicianus, MM., 
June 9; Raphael, Arch., Oct. 24; Raymund of Penna- 
fort, Jan. 29; Raymund of Nonnatus, C., Aug. 31; Re- 
migius, B. C., Oct.1; Romuald, Ab., Feb.7; Rose of 
Lima, V., Aug. 30; Sabbas, Ab., Dec. 5; Saviour’s 
Church, Dedication of the, Noy. 9; Scholastica, V., Feb. 
10; Seven Brothers, MM., July 10; Silvester, Pope, 
C., Dec. 21; Silverius, Pope, M., June 20; Simeon, B. 
M., Feb. 18; Simon and Jude, Apostles, Oct. 28; Soter 
and Caius, PP. MM., April 22; Stanislaus Kostka, C., 
Noy. 14; Stanislaus, B. M., May 7; Stephen, Proto- 
Martyr, Dec. 26; Stephen, Octave of, Jan. 2; Stephen, 


| Finding of Relics of, Aug.3; Stephen, Pope, M., Aug. 


2; Stephen, King, C., Sept. 2; Theresa, V., Oct. 15; 
Thomas, Ap., Dec. 21; Thomas of Aquin, C. D., Mar. 
7; Thomas of Canterbury, B. M., Dec. 29; Thomas of 
Villanoya, B. C., Sept. 22; Tiburtius, etc. MM., April 
14; Timothy, B. M., Jan. 24; Transfiguration of our 
Lord, Aug. 6; Ubaldus, B. C., May 16; Valentine, M., 
Feb. 14; Venautius, M., May 18; Vincent of Paul, C., 
July 19; Vincent Ferrier, C., April 5; AY incent ong 
Anastasius, MM., Jan. 22; Vitalis, M., April 28; Vi- 
tus, Modestus, etc. MM., June 15; W enceslaus, M., 
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Sept. 28; William, Ab. C.,June 25; Zephyrinus, Pope, 
M., Aug. 26. : 

(8.) The Church of England retains the following ; 
the history will be found under the particular name 
of each festival. « 

Movable Feasts and Holy Days.—Advent ; Septua- 
gesima; Sexagesima; Quinquagesima; Ash Wednes- 
day; Quadragesima, and the four following Sundays ; 
Palm Sunday ; Maundy Thursday ; Good Friday ; Eas- 
ter Eve (Sabbatum Magnum); Haster Day; Sundays 
after Easter; Ascension Day ; Whit Sunday ; ‘Trinity 
Sunday. 

Immovable Feasts and Holy Days.—Jan. 1, the Cir- 
cumcision of our Lord; Jan. 6, the Epiphany; Jan. 
25, the Conversion of St.Paul; Feb. 2, the Presenta- 
tion of Christ in the Temple, or the Purification of the 
Virgin; Feb. 24, St. Matthias’s Day; March 25, the 
Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary; April 25, 
St. Mark’s Day; May 1, St. Philip and St. James’s 
Day; June 11, St. Barnabas the Apostle; June 24, St. 
John the Baptist’s Day; June 29, St. Peter and St. 
Paul’s Day; July 25, St. James the Apostle; Aug. 24, 
St. Bartholomew the Apostle; Sept. 21, St. Matthew 
the Apostle; Sept. 29, St. Michael and all Angels; 
Oct. 18, St. Luke the Evangelist; Oct. 28, St. Simon 
and St. Jude, Apostles; Nov.1, All Saints’ Day ; Noy. 
30, St. Andrew’s Day; Dec. 21, St. Thomas the Apos- 
tle; Dec. 25, Nativity of our Lord; Dec. 26, St. Ste- 
phen’s Day; Dec. 27, St.John the Evangelist; Dec. 
28, the Innocents’ Day. 

See, besides the works already cited, Zyliegan, die 
alte und neue Festen alter Christl. Confessionen (Dantzic, 
1825, 8vo); Augusti, Christl. Archeologie, i, 469 sq. ; 
Coleman, Ancient Christianity exemplified, ch. xxvi; 
Bingham, Orig. Eccles. bk. xx, ch. iv; Butler, Feasts 
and Fasts of the Catholic Church (N.Y. 1856, 12mo) ; 
Nelson, Festivals and Fasts of the Church of England ; 
Riddle, Christian Antiquities, bk. v, ch.i; Barrow, Se7- 
mons (serm. 77); Bibliotheca Sacra, iv, 650; Neander, 
Planting and Training, i, 158; Lewis, Bible, Missal, 
and Breviary (Edinb. 1853), ch. i; Schaff, Hist. of the 
Christian Church, i, 128, 872; Lamson, Church of the 
Jirst three Centuries, p. 321 sq.; Siegel, Christl.-Kirchl. 
Alterthiimer, ii, 81, and references there. 

Feast of Asses, a ridiculous festival of the Roman 
Catholic Church, celebrated in Rouen and some other 
cities of France, to commemorate the flight into Egypt. 
Tt was not uniformly observed, but the following were 
generally among the ceremonies, especially at Beau- 
vais. A young woman with a child in her arms was 
made to ride on an ass. Followed by the bishop and 
clergy, she was conducted to the church, and a sermon 
was preached, in which the high qualities of the ani- 
mal that enabled the Virgin and child to escape from 
Herod were lauded. During the ceremony, a ludicrous 
composition, half Latin, half French, was sung with 
great vociferation, in praise of the ass, of which the 
last stanza may serve as a specimen : 


*¢ Amen dicas asine 
Jam satur de gramine 
Amen, amen itera 
Aspernare vetera. 
Hez va! HWezva! Hez va! 
Bialx sire asnez, car allez, 
3elle bouche car chantez.” 


In Rouen it was celebrated about Christmas; in other 
places, as, for instance, at Beauvais, on the 14th of 
June. Several popes, papal legates, and bishops en- 
deayored to suppress it, but it maintained itself until 
the 15th century, when Nicholas de Clemangis, by his 
work De novis celebritatibus non instituendis, and espe- 
cially the Council of Basle by a decree, caused the 
suppression of this and a number of similar festivals, — 
Dueange, s. v. Festum Asinorum; Moreri, s. y. Féte; 
Schréckh, Aérchen-Geschichte, vol. xxviii; Wetzer u. 
Welte, Kirchen-Lem. iv, 710. 

Feast of Charity, or Love. 
Love-FEAst. 


Nez! 


See AcApa; 


| were held. 
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Feast of Fools, a festival celebrated during the 
Middle Ages in many countries of Europe, especially 
in France, with grotesque ceremonies. It was an imi- 
tation of the Saturnalia, and, like that festival, was 
celebrated in December. The chief celebration fell 
on New Year’s or Innocents’ Day; but the feast con- 
tinued from Christmas to the last Sunday of Epipha- 
ny. At first only the young boys of the choir and 
young sacristans played the principal parts in it, but 
afterwards all the inferior servants of the Church were 
engaged, the bishop and the superior clergymen, with 
the canons, forming the audience. The young people 
who played the chief parts chose from their own num- 
ber a bishop or archbishop of fools, as he was called, 
and consecrated him, in the principal church of the 
place, with many absurd ceremonies. This mock- 
bishop then took the seat usually occupied by the bish- 
op, and caused high mass to be said. During the per- 
formance, the others who took part in the play, dressed 
in masks and different disguises, engaged in indecent 
songs and dances, and practised all kinds of follies. 
It fell into disuse in the 15th century, but some of its 
features yet remain in the Carnival (q. v.).—Tilliot, 
Mémoires pour servir a Uhistoire dela fete des foux (Lau- 
sanne, 1751); Schréckh, Kirchengeschichte, xxviii, 271; 
xxxii, 55; Siegel, Christl.-Kirchl. Alterthiimer, iv, 115. 
See Boy-BiIsHop. 

Feather. 1. msh3 or 33, notsah’ (from 33, to 
Sly), @ pinion or wing-feather, Ezek. xvii, 3, 7 (falsely 
‘ostrich’ in Job xxxix, 13; but it means the excre- 
ment of the crop in Ley. i, 16). 2. M728, ebrah’ (fem. 
of “3X, Isa. xl, 21, which has the same meaning), 
likewise a pinion or wing-feather, Psa. lxviii, 13; xci, 
4 (inexactly ‘“wing,’’ Deut. xxxii, 11; Job xxxix, 
13). 3. Incorrectly for N3°ON, chasidah’, Job xxxix, 
13, the stork, as elsewhere rendered. See WiNG. 


Feathering, or Foliation, an arrangement of 
small ares, separated by projecting points or cusps, to 
ornament the inside of larger arches, or triangular or 
circular openings in Gothic architecture. Feathering 
was first introduced at the close of the early English 
style, and continued till the supplanting of the Gothic 
by the Renaissance architecture. When smaller ares 
are added to ornament these small arcs, the feathering 
is said to be double. It is also sometimes made triple 
in the latest decadence of the Gothic architecture.— 
Parker, Glossary of Architecture. 

Feathers’ Tavern Association, a society of 
Englishmen, clergymen and laymen, formed to secure 
a reformation of the English liturgy in the latter part 
of the 18th century. The name is derived from the 
‘*Feathers’ Tavern,’’ in London, where their meetings 
The number of clergymen in the body 
was nearly 300. Gilbert Wakefield (q. v.) was a lead- 
ing spirit in the association. ‘‘They signed a petition 
requesting the excision of the damnatory clauses in 
the Athanasian Creed, and the relief of their con- 
sciences in the matter of subscription; and with this, 
no doubt, many of them would have been satisfied. 
But the laity went much further. In the war of pam- 
phlets which this affair created, some of them spoke 
of the Reformation, the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
the Thirty-nine Articles with ridicule. When the 
matter was debated in the House of Commons, the 
doctrines of the Church of England were treated with 
contempt. ‘I would gladly exchange all the Thirty- 
nine Articles,’ said one of the speakers, ‘for a fortieth, of 
which the subject should be the peace of the Church.’ 
The doctrine of the Trinity was denounced by one of 
the writers of the association as ‘an imposition—a de- 
ception of a much later date than Athanasius—a de- 
ception, too, on which an article of faith is rested.’ 
The whole system of Christian doctrine, as taught by 
the Church of England, was assailed. The same 
writer affirms, with a degree of effrontery that might 


FEATLY 


well rouse the indignation of the clergy, ‘that certain 
parts in the public service and doctrine of the Church 
are acknowledged by every clergyman of learning and 
candor to be unscripturai and unfounded ; no man of 
sense and learning can maintain them’ (Hints submit- 
ted to the Association, etc., etc., by a Layman, 1789). 
Bishop Horsley answered with force, but with the un- 
becoming asperity which defaces all his controversial 
writings.’ The society was not long-lived, and, for 
many years after, any voice raised in the Church of 
England in favor of liturgical revision was silenced by 
the mention of ‘‘the Feathers’ Tavern.’’—Marsden, 
Churches and Sects, i, 314; Baxter, Church History of 
England (London, 1849), p. 668. 


Featly, Daniur, D.D., a learned divine, was born 
at Charlton, near Oxford, in 1582. His father was 
cook at Corpus Christi College, where the son received 
his education. In 1610, Sir Thomas Edmunds, ambas- 
sador of king James to France, chose him as his chap- 
lain at Paris, where he spent three years, and did great 
honor to the English nation and the Protestant cause. 
After his return he became successively rector of 
Northill in Cornwall, of Lambeth in Surrey, and of 
All-hallows in London. This last he soon changed 
for Acton in Middlesex, and then became provost of 
Chelsea College. In 1626 he published his Ancilla 
Pietatis, or “The Handmaid to Private Devotion,” 
which went through many editions. In 1643 he was 
appointed one of the assembly of divines, and was a 
witness against archbishop Laud. Heylin said of him 
that he always was a Calvinist in his heart, but he 
never showed it openly tillthen. But the Parliament- 
ary party soon took offence at him, and he was thrown 
into prison, where he remained six months, and where 
he chiefly composed his celebrated answer to the Jes- 
uit’s challenge published under the name of Roma 
fiuens. Nearly at the same time he wrote a book 
against the Baptists, called The Dipper Dipt. His suf- 
ferings in prison brought on the dropsy, of which he 
died April 1, 1645. Among his many writings (a list 


of which may be found in Wood's Athene Oxonienses) | 


are Clavis Mystica, a key opening divers mysterious teats 
of Scripture, in 70 sermons (Lond. 1636, fol.) :—Hezx- 
atexium, or six cordials against the terrors of death 
(London, 1637, fol.).—Hook, Lecles. Biog. v, 59; Mid- 
dleton, Biog. Evangel. vol. iii; Neal, History of the 
Puritans, Harper’s edit., i, 473; ii, 20 sq. 

Febronius. See Honrnei. 

Fecht, Jouann, a German theologian, was born 
at; Salzburg December 26, 1636, and studied at several 
German universities, especially Tibingen and Heidel- 
berg. In 1666 he became pastor of Langendenzlingen, 
and court preacher at Durlach in 1668. He after- 
wards became professor of theology at Rostock, where 
he died May 5,1716. He was a voluminous writer, 
delighted in controversy, and was especially bitter 
against the Pietists. Among his publications are, 
Lectiones Theologice (Rostock, 1722): — Compendium 
Universe Theologiw (Leips. 1744) :— Apparatus ad 
suppl. hist. eecles. sec. xvi. Gass calls him a “‘ most 
learned and fruitful divine, and much read, long after 
his death,””—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xvii, 246; 
Gass, Geschichte der Prot. Dogmatik (Berlin, 1862, iii, 
148). : 

Feder, Jouann Micuaxt, a Roman Catholic the- 
ologian, was born at Oellingen, near Wurzburg, in 
Bavaria. In 1785 he was appointed extraordinary, 
and in 1786 ordinary professor at the university. 
From 1804 to 1811 he was first librarian of the univer- 
sity library. He died in 1824, Feder was one of the 
most prolific writers in the Roman Catholic Church of 
Germany, though none of his works are of special im- 
portance. They are chiefly translations from the | 
Greek (Chrysostom, Cyril, Theodoret), Latin (works 
of Cicero, Cornelius Nepos, Vincent of Lerin), and 
French, He revised the translation of the Bible by | 
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Braun, and contributed to a number of the Roman 
Catholic periodicals of Germany. A complete list of 
his publications is given in the Thesaurus librorum reo 
catholicee (Wurzb. 1848).—Herzog, veal-Encyklop. iv, 
344; Wetzer u. Welte, Kirchen-Lez. iii, 928. (A. J.S.) 


Federal Theology (Lat. fwdus, a compact; adj. 
federalis), a method of stating divine truth, accord- 
ing to which all the doctrines of religion are arranged 
under the heads of certain covenants God has made 
with men. We set forth (I.) the doctrine, as stated 
by its advocates; (II.) its history. 


I. Doctrine.—The fundamental idea of the system 
is that man has always stood towards God in the rela- 
tion of a covenant, though a covenant of a peculiar 
character. The ordinary idea of a covenant, which is 
that of a mutual compact between one or more parties, 
each bound to render some benefit to the other, is ob- 
viously excluded by the nature of the case. Where 
God and man are the parties, the benefits must be all 
on one side and the obligations on the other. The re- 
iationship must be determined and be imposed upon 
man by God in his right of a sovereign ruler. And 
yet it is something more than a mere law or promise. 
It involves, indeed, a law which man has no right to 
disobey ; but superadded to this is a promise of bene- 
fits vastly disproportioned to the merit of obedience, a 
limitation of the time and circumstances of the pro- 
bation on which all is made to depend, and the repre- 
sentation of many by some one as their natural head. 
There is even a virtual implication of mutual consent 
and obligations, for on the one hand God graciously 
binds himself to the performance of certain engage- 
ments with the view of securing results that shall man- 
ifest his glory ; and man freely consents when, with this 
understanding, he enters upon a course of obedience. 
Such a promise on God’s part, suspended upon the 
performance of a condition on man’s, is a covenant. 
The advocates of this system have usually made but 
two such covenants: viz. 1, that of nature or of works; 
and, 2, that of grace. These have been successive in 
their revelation to man, since the former was an ar- 
rangement before the Fall, and the latter was not 
made known until after that event; and yet the latter 
must have been agreed upon before all worlds, where- 
as the former could not have been formed until the cre- 
ation of man; and some contend that those who refuse 
their consent to the covenant of grace must necessarily 
remain, even now, under the obligations and penalties 
of the covenant of works. In both we haye the same 
contracting parties, God and man; the same blessing 
to be attained, eternal life; and the same requirement 
of perfect obedience; but they differ, inasmuch as the 
covenant of grace is a dispensation of mercy to sin- 
ners, is through a divine Mediator, and secures the 
blessings of eternal life without the possibility of a 
failure. 

1. The covenant of nature, or of works, is nowhere 
spoken of under that name, but is supposed to be 
more than once alluded to in the Scriptures. Some 
have thought they had ie an express mention 
of it in Hos, vi, 7: ‘‘They, like Adam, have trans- 
gressed the covenant’’ (compare Job xxxi, 33; Psa. 
Ixxxii, 7). The apostle often speaks of the law of 
works in contrast with the law of faith, of the two 
covenants (Gal. iv, 24), and not unfrequently of an old 
and anew covenant. It is not denied that by these 
expressions he usually meant the Mosaic or Sinaitic 
dispensation, in distinction from the evangelical ; but 
it is thought that such a dispensation could be desig- 
nated a covenant of works only because it was a re- 
publication of a moral law to be a rule of conduct, but 
not a covenant of life, for a particular nation. The 
contrast and resemblance which Paul also draws be- 


| tween the first and the second Adam (Rom. v, 12-21; 


1 Cor. xy, 45) would seem to haye no meaning with- 
out the understanding of a covenant with our great 
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progenitor. All the essentials of a covenant, too, are 
discoverable in the constitution under which Adam 
was placed by his Maker. Not only was he, as a 
moral being, under obligation to conform to the law 
written upon his heart, and to obey the positive pre- 
cept given to test his confidence in God, but eternal 
life was promised him on condition of his obedience. 
He was constituted the representative of his race, and 
a limited period was assigned him in which the desti- 
ny of all was to be decided. That this is a true state- 
ment of the case was inferred from that which actually 
followed the transgression of our first parents, and 
must haye been more or less clearly known to them. 
To such an arrangement those who had been created 
in the image of God could do no otherwise than yield 
a cheerful assent, inasmuch as far higher blessings 
were proposed by it than by any merely legal relation. 
We have reason to suppose, also, that their powers were 
quite ample for the performance of the condition. 
Many have thought that before the Fall they were 
endowed with such supernatural gifts as secured to 
them the possession of their original righteousness ; 
but, as nothing is said of these in the sacred history, 
and as they appeared to many inconsistent with the 
possibility of man’s fall, most writers contend that the 
divine image consisted wholly in the knowledge and 
moral excellence which Adam had within himself. 
That he would have secured eternal life for himself 
and his descendants had he continued faithful for a 
prescribed period is inferred from the fact that he fell 
for himself and them; and we have no reason to think 
that a benevolent God would have made the penalty 
more extensive in its influence than the promise. The 
penalty for disobedience was death, corporeal, spirit- 
ual, and eternal, for each of these necessarily fol- 
lowed a forfeiture of a divine life. The seal by which 
this covenant was ratified and signified was at least 
the tree of life, but a sacramental character has been 
attributed to almost everything mentioned in the scrip- 
tural account of Paradise. 

After an indefinite period this covenant was viola- 
ted on man’s part. This result was not the effect of 
any action on God’s part either positive or privatiye, 
but in the exercise of man’s own freedom. No intel- 
lectual knowledge, or upright purposes, or pure affec- 
tions could give the creature absolute immutability ; 
and hence, with the highest and best gifts, man ‘‘ be- 
ing left to the freedom of his own will, fell from the 
estate in which he was created.” The friends of the 
federal system allege that this was the only proper 
period of man’s probation, since only then was his 
destiny dependent upon a contingency. Eyer since 
that event, if any are saved it must be by an uncon- 
ditional grant through Jesus Christ. The whole race 
sinned in Adam and fell with him, not because of any 
confusion of personal or moral identity, not because of 
any transference of character from one man to another, 
but simply because all were represented in him. As 
a representative, he was in no sense numerically one 
and the same with those he represents, for no one can 
represent himself. He simply acted in behalf of them, 
as a parent, or guardian, or agent often does. There 
Was a reason on account of which he was thus chosen 
to act in their stead. This was the unity of their na- 
ture with his, and his peculiar position as the natural 
head of the race; but their representation was some- 
thing additional to all that. A natural head of a 
family might be so situated that many consequences 
might flow to them from his action, and yet he might 
not stand as their covenant or legal representative. 
Adam stood in our place, not directly, because he was 
our natural head, but because God chose him to stand 
thus, The natural relation might haye been, and 
doubtless was, the reason for his being chosen to such 
an office, but the legal or covenant unity was consti- 
tuted by the divine designation and choice. The con- 
sequence was that all mankind, dese ling from him 
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by ordinary generation, were henceforth to be treated 
as guilty and fallen creatures. Only his first sin was 
thus imputed to them because the original covenant 
was broken by that alone, and Adam must afterwards 
have stood as a single person, and not as a public rep- 
resentative. Personally he lost the moral image of 
God, communion with God, corporeal life, a place in 
Paradise, and the hope of a blessed immortality. His 
posterity fell under the imputation of his guilt, were 
destitute of original righteousness, and became cor- 
rupt in their whole nature. As a method sanctioned 
by God for attaining eternal life, the covenant of 
works was henceforth abolished and forbidden, and 
yet all men are under obligation to obey the law, and 
on their own disobedience they must endure its pen- 
alty, unless they are redeemed by Jesus Christ. God 
has encouraged no expectation of salyation by an obe- 
dience to the law, for, even if such an obedience were 
possible, no one has ever realized it, and God has 
provided no promises for a merely hypothetical case. 
If, therefore, no other scheme had been proposed to 
man, each individual of our race had lain under the 
penalty of a broken covenant, which subjected him to 
a hopeless abandonment by his Maker, to all the evils 
of a dying state in this world, to final death itself, and 
to an everlasting banishment from God in the world 
to come. Not that each person was judicially con- 
demned to all these evils exclusively on account of 
the first sin, but such were the consequences which 
would certainly follow that act. It is conceded that 
in the last day none will be condemned for any but 
their own personal sin, and yet it is contended that 
in the first sin all are rendered liable to both the sin- 
fulness and the misery of the present state. 

2. The covenant of grace is that glorious scheme of 
wisdom and goodness by which eternal life and salva- 
tion have been provided for men in a way of free grace 
and mercy. It is sometimes distinguished from the 
covenant of redemption, inasmuch as the latter phrase 
may be confined to the arrangement in eternity be- 
tween the persons of the Trinity, and the former to 
the engagement into which God enters in time with 
believers. On the other hand, some have contended 
that the covenant of redemption is that stricter ar- 
rangement according to which believers are delivered 
from all sin, while that of grace is that wider one ac- 
cording to which a sufficient atonement was provided 
for allmen. It has, however, been most common to 
speak of all God’s arrangements for the salvation of 
men as under a single covenant, which, however, may 
have various modes of dispensation. One may con- 
ceive of the whole race as fallen, and then of a scheme 
of mercy which provides first a door of mercy sufii- 
ciently open for all mankind to enter, and finally a 
system of means which should secure the actual sal- 
vation of a limited number; or he may conceive of the 
eye of God being fixed first upon a limited number of 
our fallen race, and for their sake alone providing an 
atonement sufficient indeed for all men, but designed 
and efficient for the salvation of only a definite num- 
ber. The latter was the aspect in which the covenant 
of grace has usually been presented by its advocates. 
They have supposed that God originally anticipated 
the temporary character of the covenant of works, and 
determined upon another arrangement, by which a por- 
tion of mankind might be saved from the ruins of the 
apostasy. Why he did not include the whole or a 
larger portion of mankind within the scope of his say- 
ing mercy, they prefer to leave out of discussion as an 
unapproachable mystery. That he had sufficient rea- 
sons without implying a want of benevolence they as- 
sert without hesitation, but they think it best never to 
attempt a definition of them. Negatively they con- 
tend that the favored ones could haye had no pre-emi- 
nence in natural goodness, since many of them confess 
themselves to be the chief of sinners. The effort to 
find a sufficient reason in the anticipated circumstances 
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of men has usually proved so confusing to the finite 
intellect, that most thinkers have concluded to leave 
the origin of discriminating grace where the Scrip- 
tures have left it, in the mere good pleasure (benepla- 
citum) of God. As we read of some who were chosen 
in Christ before the foundation of the world, it has 
been inferred that there must have been in eternity an 
agreement or covenant between the persons of the sa- 
cred Trinity, according to which a seed was given to 
the Son to serve him, and that he became their surety 
to satisfy the claims of justice upon them, to give them 
a title to eternal life, and to bring them to everlasting 
glory. The Father (who in this transaction is usually 
regarded as personating the Deity as such) engaged to 
spare his beloyed Son, to furnish him with all suitable 
endowments and preparations for his work, to support 
him in it, to deliver into his hands all power in heaven 
and on earth, to pardon and accept all who should come 
unto God by him, and to confer upon him a glorious 
reward forever and ever. The Holy Spirit, who must 
also be looked upon as having a part in this covenant, 
also engaged to become the efficient agent in the re- 
generation, sanctification, and glorification of the holy 
seed. Without ascribing to this transaction the tech- 
nicalities of a human compact, and conceding that the 
whole mode of viewing it is anthropomorphic, it is con- 
tended that something equivalent to this, and amount- 
ing to such a mutual understanding, must have exist- 
ed in the sacred Trinity. An equal love towards men 
is supposed to have existed in each of the divine per- 
sons. But as man was under condemnation, and could 
not therefore act for himself, the Son of God acted in 
behalf of all of whom he was to be the spiritual head. 
To constitute a natural ground for this headship, he 
was to become a man, uniting divinity in one person 
with humanity. He thus became a new federal head 
for his spiritual seed, similar to that which Adam had 
sustained to his natural descendants. In this relation 
he was to act in all he did as their representative. He 
was fo share with them in the actual curse which the 
first sin had brought on the human race, not shrinking 
even from death in its most terrific form. Though 
this endurance was not the same with that which they 
would have endured in its spiritual results or in eter- 
nal duration, it was supposed to be infinite in value on 
account of the infinite dignity of his person. It was 
indeed sufficient in objective worth to expiate for any 
amount of sin in any number of worlds. It has actu- 
ally conferred innumerable benefits upon all men. 
Pardon and salvation is offered to every one who hears 
the Gospel; time, opportunity, and some means of 
grace are afforded to all, and sufficient is done to leave 
those inexcusable who deny the Lord that bought 
them. But confessedly all are not made partakers of 
salvation, and only a portion of men were eternally 
given to Christ by the Father. Obviously it was not 
left to an uncertainty whether his work would be in 
vain or not. A seed was secured to him by covenant, 
and it was with an ultimate reference to these that he 
entered upon his work. Adapted to all, and sufficient 
for all as his work may be, it must have been specially 
designed to effect the salvation only of the covenant 
people. Of these alone can he be regarded as the 
proper head and representative, since they alone are 
ingrafted into him by a living and active faith. To 
them alone is his perfect righteousness imputed, as if 
he had suffered and obeyed in their stead. By his 
sufferings he has satisfied for their guilt, and by his 
perfect obedience to the law he has obtained for them 
a title to eternal life. He thus becomes their surety, 
not merely to make them inherently holy, but to per- 
form what is required of them. He satisfies in this 
way both the penalty and the precept of the broken 
covenant. That covenant required obedience only for 
a limited period, and he has fulfilled the law during 
the time allotted him by the Father. The whole per- 
son of the Redcemer in both natures was subject to 
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the law, and as such an obedience (at least in this spe- 
cial form of it) was not obligatory, but voluntary on 
his part, it became available for an infinite righteous- 
ness. 

Such was the covenant of grace as formed in eter- 
nity. To this must be added its actual administration 
in time. Of course the only administrator of it was 
the Son of God himself, the mediator between God and 
man. He has power over all flesh, in order to give 
eternal life to as many as had been given him. He it 
was who represented the divine Ruler in all those dis- 
pensations of mercy of which the sacred history in- 
forms us. Although at different periods of human his- 
tory the outward forms of religion have been changed, 
the covenant of grace, which lay at the basis of them 
all, was always the same. Salvation has in all cases 
been by Christ, even where the subjects of it knew lit- 
tle or nothing respecting him. None have ever been 
saved by the law of works, and none have had their 
hopes bounded by promises of an earthly home. The 
antediluvians, the patriarchs, Job and his friends, the 
Israelites in Egypt and under the Mosaic dispensation, 
looked for forgiveness under certain prescribed condi- 
tions, and for a city beyond the present world whose 
builder and maker is God. The only difference be- 
tween them was that salvation was presented with 
greater obscurity, under more symbolical forms, with 
narrower restrictions to families and nations, and with 
less enlarged measures of the divine Spirit at some pe- 
riods than at others. Ordinarily there have been reck- 
oned but two principal economies or dispensations, viz. 
that under the Old and that under the New Testa- 
ment. Although the same word in the original lan- 
guages of the Bible is applied to all covenants between 
God and man, the advocates of the federal system 
have translated them differently when applied on the 
one hand to the great covenants of nature and of grace, 
and on the other to the different economies under the 
covenant of grace. Availing themselves of the double 
meaning, especially of the Greek word (dvaSj«n), they 
have usually designated these latter economies by the 
name of testaments, to indicate that they were that 
peculiar kind of arrangements which acquire validity 
only after the decease of him who makes them. 
Though the Redeemer had not, in fact, died before the 
earlier dispensation, he was looked upon as slain from 
the foundation of the world, and the dispensations of 
mercy were even then constituted in anticipation of his 
death. Hence, when speaking of the communication 
of benefits to men, no mutual conditions are implied, 
but Jesus Christ is said to bequeath them by testa- 
ment. The death of the testator is indispensable to 
render the grant valid, and to make the promises sure 
(Heb. ix, 16-17). Conditions, in the proper sense of 
the word, on the part of God’s people, are not required, 
but benefits are supposed to be bestowed absolutely, 
by free donation, and by an irrevocable will. Men 
are indeed to believe, to be holy, and to persevere 
faithfully unto the end, but all this is supposed to be 
secured by the free grace of God in Christ. 

The Christian dispensation is the ultimate form in 
which the covenant of grace will be administered; for, 
since all national restrictions have been removed, and 
the Holy Spirit is given in his plenitude, no other is 
conceivable. Jesus Christ will continue to administer 
it until the whole world shall be subdued unto him. 
Finally, the present economy of things shall cease, the 
dead shail be raised, the living shall be changed, every 
human being shall be judged at Christ’s bar for sins, 
not only against God as a moral ruler, but against 
himself as the mediatorial king, and sentence shall be 
passed upon each according to his works. Christ will 
claim the right to do this even with respect to such as 
are not under his spiritual headship, inasmuch as they 
too are in one sense purchased by him @ Pet. ui, 1), and 
hence power over all flesh has been given him by the 
Father (John xvii,2). Then, having obtained full pos- 
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session of his kingdom, he will present it to the Father 
as the economical representative of the Godhead, either 
in token of the completeness of his work, or as indica- 
ting the close of his mediatorship. But, whether he 
demits his peculiar office (1 Cor. xv, 28), or only brings 
his mediatorial kingdom into some new relation, he 
will then complete the scheme of the covenant of 
grace, and receive his eternally betrothed Church into 
an everlasting union with himself. 

II. History.—The words rendered covenant are fre- 
quently used in the original Scriptures in application 
to God’s dealings with his creatures. The Hebrew 
M72 signifies undoubtedly in its primary meaning 
a mutual compact (Robinson’s Gesenius’s Lexicon), and 
yet it is not unfrequently applied to transactions in 
which such an idea in its strictness is impossible (Gen. 
ix, 9-18; Jer. xxxiii, 20-21). With a true sense of 
its usage and idea, if not strictly according to its ety- 
mological signification, the LX-X have translated this 
word by the Greek dvaSj«n, the generic meaning of 
which is a disposition or arrangement, and lapses into 
the idea of a mutual compact or testament only when 
the author or authors of it happened to be mutual stip- 
ulators or testators. But neither in the Septuagint 
nor in the New Testament is the word ever applied to 
the relation in which man stood before the Fall, but al- 
ways to some transaction or dispensation under the 
covenant of grace (Hos. vi, 7, with this signification, 
is doubtful). Nor has any clear instance of such an 
application of the word to man’s primeval state been 
found in any theological writer before the commence- 
ment of the 17th century. (See, however, Bede on 
Gen. xvii, 14.) Certainly no one had attempted to 
arrange all the materials of a systematic theology un- 
der the general heads of divine covenants. And yet 
there was an obvious tendency in that direction among 
the Reformed churches of the Calvinistic school. These 
had become familiar with the word in relation to 
Christ and his people, and with all the principles in- 
volved in a covenant with Adam. They had seen 
that Adam’s original position was not that of a mere 
subject of law, but that promises had been made to 
him with a condition, and that the whole race were rep- 
resented on a limited probation in him. It is general- 
ly conceded that the federal system had its origin with 
Kloppenburg, a professor of theology at Franeker 
(lied in 1652). The first, however, who had the ge- 
nius and boldness to give definiteness and complete- 
ness to the system was John Koch (Cocceius), a pupil 
of his, and a successor in the same chair. In his 
Summa doctrine de fadere et testamento Dei (1648), and 
still further in his more enlarged Swnma Theolcgie (2d 
edit. 1665), he comprises all the doctrines of the Chris- 
tian religion under the two great categories of the coy- 
enants of nature and of grace. The method he pursued 
has gained for him the appellation of ‘tthe Father of 
Biblical Theology ;” and, laying aside the practice usu- 
al with his predecessors, of viewing divine truth in its 
subjective form, either as logically constructed by a 
human mind, or as it was supposed to lie in the di- 
vine mind around the great central doctrine of pre- 
destination, he professed to come to the Scriptures, 
reyerently to read them, and derive his system from 
the inspired historical arrangement. The events of 
human history were regarded in their anthropological 
aspect as well as related to the divine efficiency. The 
final cause of salvation he can indeed find nowhere 
else than in the divine mind, and he has no oceasion 
to impinge against the highest style of contemporary 
orthodoxy, and yet he succeeded in giving to theology 
a more practical character. Although under all dis- 
pensations he conceived of man as receptive and God 
alone as communicative, he still represented man as 
coming under an obligation to perform certain duties 
which were looked upon as a virtual condition of the 
divine promises, This fidelity to the scriptural repre- 
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sentation compelled him to develop his system accord- 
ing to the successive periods of the sacred history 
(Ebrard, Dogmen. § 40; D. Schenkel, Christ.-Dogmen. 
§ 129, note). 

As often occurs when great changes are introduced 
in formal statements of truth, this system was as bit- 
terly opposed as if it had been an essential error. Oth- 
er principles, on which the author was more vulnera- 
ble, were introduced into the controversy; but the 
main features of his system soon obtained a remarka- 
ble degree of acceptance in all the Reformed churches 
of France, Switzerland, Holland, Scotland, and among 
the English Puritans. The orthodox Roman Catho- 
lics have always regarded it with aversion, and the 
Jansenists oppose the whole conception of a covenant 


with Adam as an innovation upon Augustinism, and: 


needless to explain the natural effects of the first sin 
(Father Paul’s Hist. of the Council of Trent, p.177-201 ; 
Jansenius, August. ii, 208-11). The Lutheran divines 
have in general rejected it on account of the promi- 
nence it still gave to the doctrine of predestination, 
and because, when the word covenant was divested of 
the idea of a mutual compact, it offered no advantages 
over the words which had long been in use (Thoma- 
sius, Christi Person und Werk, § 28). The Arminians 
of Holland were partially conciliated by those jurid- 
ical considerations by which the advocates of the 
system defended it, and many of them accepted of it 
with some important modifications. The object of 
these was to limit the direct consequences of Adam’s 
sin to a privation of original righteousness, or the loss 
of those aids of the divine spirit on which they made 
the original moral image to depend, to temporal evils, 
and to bodily death, together with such a depravation 
of our mental and moral state as renders us incapable 
of obedience, and so to extend the benefits of Christ’s 
death that he should not only be regarded as dying 
for all men alike, but as actually restoring to them 
such supernatural aids as, if properly used, would en- 
able them to lay hold upon the great salvation (Nich- 
ol’s Calvinism and Arminianism in Watson’s Theol. 
Instit. 11,45). Notwithstanding the objections raised 
against the federal system, its principles were carried 
still further forward with fearless and logical consist- 
ency by Francis Burmann, a pupil of Koch, and a pro- 
fessor in the University of Utrecht. In his Synopsis of 
Theology, and especially of the Economy of the Covenants 
(1671), he endeavored to show that all the details of 
the covenant of nature were fairly to be inferred from 
the idea of the divine image in man in connection with 
what we know of the divine goodness, since that good- 
ness would of course desire to bring man into the high- 
est communion with itself, and would not be satisfied 
with the prescriptions of a mere natural justice. The 
difficulties, however, with which the system was pressed 
by its opponents were sought to be removed by Her- 
mann Witsius, a successor and former pupil of Burmann 
in the theological chair of the University of Utrecht. 
In his Economy of the Covenants, the first edition of 
which appeared in 1685, some important distinctions 
maintained by his predecessors were given up (as, e. g. 
that between the zapeore of the Old and the ddeate of 
the New Testament, as shown in Rom. iii, 25, 26, and 
the three dispensations or economies of the covenant 
of grace); a minute parallel is drawn between the two 
covenants by the introduction of four sacraments into 
Paradise (the tree of life, the tree of knowledge, the 
Sabbath, and Paradise itself) ; and a sacramental ae 
acter is given to a multitude of things under the econ- 
omy before the law (the coats of skins, the ark, the 
rainbow, ete. bk. ii, chap. viii, § 10; Dk. iv, chap. vii), 
Tn 1688 a further attempt was made to complete the 
federal system by Melchior Leydecker, another pro- 


| fessor in Utrecht, who, though not in the strictest 


sense a Federalist, professedly wrote under its spirit 
and tendency. In his Seven Books upon the Truth of 
the Christian Religion, he endeayors to trace the econ- 
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of the sacred Trinity, by showing that the Father re- 
veals himself, especially in thé Old Testament, as the 
universal Ruler maintaining the cause of justice; the 
Son, especially during his life on earth, as the Media- 
tor dispensing mercy ; and the Holy Ghost, especially 
since the day of Pentecost, as the Comforter exercising 
divine and saving power. This arbitrary assignment 
of the divine attributes, however, has never been ac- 
ceptable. Though the Heidelberg Catechism was com- 
posed before the federal theory was distinctly broached, 
most of the great commentaries which have been writ- 
ten upon it were written by Federalists. The maturest 
fruit of that system may be seen in the writings of 
Solomon yan Til (Tilenus), a professor in Dort and 
Leyden, whose Compends (Compend of Nat. and Rev. 
Theol. Leyden, 1704, and Compend of Theology, Berne, 
1703) were the organic union of the three great ten- 
dencies of Scholasticism, Federalism, and Cartesian- 
ism, and have obtained general acceptance in the 
schools of Holland; and in those of F, A. Lampe, the 
pastor of several influential congregations and a pro- 
fessor in Utrecht (1720-27), whose doctrinal and practi- 
cal works in the German vernacular have had the hon- 
or of reconciling Pietism to the orthodox Church, and 
have sometimes had a popularity scarcely inferior to 
the authorized Catechism of the national Church. It 
does not appear that the Federal system has at any 
time found universal acceptance in the Reformed 
churches. It has never been either condemned or 
sanctioned by the public synod, and such has been the 
balance of parties that, by right of long-established 
custom, one Federalist must be appointed in each of 
the universities of Holland (Ebrard, Christ. Dogm. § 
41). 

A modification both of the Scholastic and Federal 
theology made its appearance among the Protestants 
of France. The rival theological schools of Saumur 
and Montauban zealously adopted the federal system. 
But John Cameron, a Scotchman, who at different 
times was a professor in both institutions [see Cam- 
ERON], and his pupils, Moise Amyraut (Amyraldus) 
and Joshua de la Place (Placzeus), who were associated 
as professors at Saumur (1633-64), proposed, and for 
many years maintained, a peculiar system, which at- 
tempted to reconcile it with the doctrine of a univer- 
salredemption. See AmyrAurand LA Puacr. The 
result was a crude syncretism of an ideal or hypothet- 
ical Universalism with a rigid and real Particularism. 
Amyraut maintained that there were three instead of 
two general covenants with man—the natural, with a 
positive prohibition and a promise of a blessed life in 
Paradise ; a legal, promising the land of Canaan on 
condition of a life of faith; and the gracious, promis- 
ing eternal life on the condition of faith in Christ. La 
Place also drew a distinction between a mediate and 
an immediate imputation, according to which Adam’s 
sin might be imputed to his posterity, either medi- 
ately, on account of a previously recognised inherent 
depravity in them; or it might be imputed to them 
immediately, simply on account of their federal repre- 
sentation in Adam. This whole system was strenu- 
ously opposed by the elder Spanheim, of Geneva and 
Leyden; J. H. Heidegger, of Zurich ; and Francis Tur- 
retin, of Geneva. At the two last national synods 
ever held in France (Charenton, in 1645, and Loudun, 
in 1659) the authors successfully defended themselves 
from the charge of heresy, and maintained that their 
views were only a more distinct statement of doctrines 
which had been universally held by the orthodox 
Church since primitive times, and especially by Au- 
gustine and Calvin; but a statement of opinions im- 
puted to them (incorrectly, as they maintained) was 
condemned 2t a synod at Charenton (1642), and the 
Formula Consensus Helvetica was composed principal- 
ly by Heidegger (1675), and was adopted and sent 
forth to guard the cliurches against such views. Al- 
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though this is one of the most scientific and highly 
esteemed of the Calvinistic confessions, and is the only 
one among the Continental confessions which is con- 
structed expressly upon the basis of the federal Sys- 
tem, its authority has never been acknowledged in 
France, and it was received by only five of the Swiss 
cantons (and there mainly through the support of the 
civil magistrates), and finally lost all public sanction 
within fifty years from its promulgation (Ebrard’s 
Christ. Dogm. § 43; L. Noack’s Christ. Dogmengesch. § 
74; Shedd’s Hist. of Chr. Doct. ii, 412). 

In the British Islands, and especially in’ those 
churches which adhere to the confession of faith put 
forth by the Synod of Westminster (1643-8), we have 
the stronghold of the federal system. The represent- 
atives of the English Church at the Synod of Dort 
(1618-19), and especially bishop Davenant, had main- 
tained a system similar to that of Amyraut, and a large 
party in that Church have always held views based 
upon the federal theology. Even Jeremy Taylor 
maintained it (1654), with some Arminian, and even 
Pelagian modifications, in one of his treatises (On Re- 
pentance, ch.i, §1). The celebrated Richard Baxter, 
though he ‘‘subscribed to the Synod of Dort without 
any exception, limitation, or exposition of any word,” 
was an ardent admirer of the federal theology, as qual- 
ified by Amyraut (Preface to The Saints’ Rest, 1650; 
Cath. Theol. 1675; Univ. Redemp. 1657; Orme’s Life 
of Baxter, vol. ii, ch. ii). The assembly of divines at 
Westminster was, in fact, contemporary with the first 
publication of Koch’s principal work on the covenants 
(1648), and deserves a credit, perhaps, equal to his for 
the origination and precise statement of the doctrine. 
The national Scotch Church, with its affiliated branch- 
es in Scotland and Ireland, has always upheld the sys- 
tem in its utmost consistency and extremest form. 
The United Presbyterian Church alone is said to main- 
tain it, with some modifications connected with the 
theory of a general atonement (Wardlaw, On the Ex- 
tent of the Atonement, § 13-15). Among the orthodox 
dissenters of England it has also been accepted, and 
found some of its most able defenders. The Wesley- 
ans of England and America claim that they are ena- 
bled, by their peculiar modifications of it, to ‘ carry 
through the system with greater consistency than the 
Calvinists themselves, inasmuch as they more easily 
account for certain good dispositions and occasional 
religious inclinations in those who neyer give evidence 
of actual conversion.’’ By their doctrine of a general 
redemption, they maintain that in spite of the loss of 
the supernatural aids through the Fall, and the conse- 
quent incapacity of unassisted man to have such good 
dispositions, there is given to every one, through 
Christ, those gracious influences which, if not resisted, 
would lead on to a saying conversion (Watson’s Theol. 
Instit. ii, 48-52; Porter’s Comp. of Methodism, pt. ii, ch. 
iv). The reason that these gracious influences are 
not resisted they can only refer to the doctrine of 
free-will, and from the nature of the case they can 
give no farther account of it. The orthodox Congre- 
gationalists and the New-school Presbyterians of the 
United States usually object to the phrase ‘‘ universal 
redemption” as used by the Amyraldists of France, the 
Baxterians of England, and the Arminians generally, 
inasmuch as the word redemption properly signifies 
more than what is obtained simply by the expiatory 
work of Christ, and includes an entire deliverance 
from sin. They therefore use the word atonement to 
signify the objective or expiatory work of Christ, and 
contend that this is for sin, and fur all men, while re- 
demption implies the salvation of men, and must, of 
course, be confined to such as shall be saved (Dr. Wis 
R. Weeks, in Parks’s Collections on the Atonement, p. 
579). Such an atonement is not merely hypothetical, 
but really opens the door of salvation to all men, who 
are supposed, even since the Fall, to possess all those 
faculties and powers whichren. ‘lem esponsible for 
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a compliance with the terms of salvation. And yet, 
so certain are all men to use their powers, and the best 
external means of grace, to their perdition, that no 
reason can be assigned for the repentance and faith 
of any but the covenant of grace formed in Christ be- 
fore the world was (Dwight’s Theol. ser. xliii; Barnes, 
On the Atonement, chap. ix; Presb. Quart. Rev. iii, 218 
252, 630-648). Other classes of Presbyterians and 
Calvinistic Baptists in this country use the word re- 
demption, and even atonement, in the sense of an en- 
tire deliverance from sin; and they, of course, confine 
its application to the elect. They speak in the largest 
terms of the sufficiency of the work of Christ for the 
pardon of all sin, but regard it as limited in the pur- 
pose and design of God to such as are effectually called 
of the Spirit, and are kept by the power of God through 
faith unto salvation (Princeton Theol. Essays, vol. v, viii, 
and xiv; A.Fuller’s Gospel, ete., in Works, i, 312-340, 
vol. i, artt. viii and xiv). 

Ill. Literature.—On the general system and his- 
tory: Turretin’s Inst. Theol. Elench. loc. viii and xii; 
Hill’s Lect. in Divinity, bk. v, ch. v; Dick's Lect. on 
Theol. lect. xlviii; Witsius, Gcon. of the Cov. 3 vols. ; 
Buck’s, Smith’s, and Kitto’s Dictionaries, art. Cove- 
nants; Herzog’s Real-Encyhi. arts. Cocceius, Burmann, 
Witsius, and Voetius; Ebrard’s Chr. Dogm. § 37-44; 
Vincent’s and Fisher’s Catechisms; Hagenbach’s Hist. 
of Doctr. § 224; New Englander, xxvii, 469-516; Bibl. 
Repert. for 1868; L. Noack’s Chr. Dogmengesch. § 74; 
Knapp’s Christ. Theol. § 76,113; Hopkins’s System, i, 
240-250; Mercersburg Review, x, 63; Kelly, On the 
Covenants; Jahrb. Deutsch. Theolog. x, 209; Fletcher’s 
Works, i, 452; Gass, Protest. Theol. ii, 276, 318; Isaac 
Watts’s Ruin and Recovery, p. 824-347 ; Ridgley’s Body 
of Divinity, p.11; Dr. E. A. Park’s Discourses and 
Treatises by Edwards, Smalley, Maxey, Emmons, Grif- 
Jin, Burge, and Weeks, on the Atonement; Neander, 
Dogmengesch. per. iii, bk. ii, c-f£; Max Goebel, Gesch. 
d. chr. Lebens, etc., vol. ii, A, § 7-10, p. 153; Cunning- 
ham’s Hist. Theol. ch. xxv; Schweitzer, Ref. Dogm. p. 
103 sq. (C. P.W.) 
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Feeling. The relation of feeling to religion is a 
subject of importance both from a religious and philo- 
sophical point of view. It has been viewed in very 
different ways, and has led to long and animated con- 
troyersies. 

In Greek, the word aicSnoc denoted every kind of 
perception, sensuous and spiritual, mediate and imme- 
diate ; consequently, also what we call feeling. Plato 
referred to a sensuous spiritual feeling, though he did 
not call it by this name; for, according to him, the un- 
derstanding (vovc) communes with the affections (é7t- 
Supnrucdy), and the seat of this communion is the liver, 
from which proceed the power of divination (~avreta) 
and enthusiasm (¢vSovotacjoc). Connected with this 
view is the opinion of Plato, that virtue cannot be 
taught, and that what is substantially good breaks forth 
in the soul as an immediate light, 

The extensive usage of the Latin word sensus em- 
braces also the natural moral feeling, sensus communis, 
sensus hominum. 

In the Septuagint the word aicSnote frequently oc- 
curs, and is generally rendered by “ knowledge’ or 
‘*wisdom,” as Proy. i, 7; xii, 23. In the New Testa- 
ment it occurs only once, Phil. i, 9, where it is coupled 
with éiyyworc (English yersion: and this I pray that 
your love may abound yet more and more in knowl- 
edge and in all judgment). : 

The psychological meaning of the words aisSnoe 
and sensus in the Greek and Latin fathers is not fully 
settled, but in general they use them to denote a 
knowledge, or insight obtained by means of feeling. 
Origen (contra Celsum, i, 48) speaks of a ‘divine in- 
sight” (Sela aicSnowc) of the soul by means of which 
enlightened men perceive supernatural things just as 
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others perceive natural objects by means of their senses. 
Clement (Stromat. iv, R 333, ed. Potter) ascribes to the 
scientific man a ovvaioSnorc, a faculty of inventing 
and understanding, analogous to the faculty of taste 
possessed by the sculptor, and the sense of hearing pos- 
sessed by the musician. To denote a feeling accom- 
panying the will, the Latin fathers used the word xi- 
yno.c. Among the Latin fathers, Tertullian (De ant- 
ma, chap. ii) spoke of a publicus sensus which leads the 
soul to a knowledge of God. Augustin introduced the 
expression inner sense (interior sensus), which become 
of great importance in the writings of the mystics. 
The common expressions in the mystics to denote sub- 
jective and objective feeling are sensus, sentimentum 
affectus, gustus. Affectus always embraces a practical 
impulse. Gustus, which is identified with sensus, does 
not exclude the practical impulse, but properly de- 
notes feeling viewed in its relation to its own con- 
tents, and therefore designated as a modus cognoscendi, a 
kind of cognition. The immediateness of this sensus, 
which words cannot fully express, is therefore, in the 
opinion of the mystics, greatly superior to an intellect- 
ualinsight. Mystic theology, according to Gerson, be- 
cause it rests on feeling, is widely different from all 
other sciences. Thomas Aquinas regards not only 
mystical theology, but theology and faith in general, 
as founded in the pia ajfectio (pious or religious feel- 
ing), because faith supposes a movement of the will 
towards the first truth and the highest good which pro- 
duces assent (Summa Theol. ii, 2, 9, 4, 5). 

The mystical writers of Germany in the Middle 
Ages, writing on practical more than speculative sub- 
jects, spoke of feeling in particular as a subjective con- 
sciousness, and demanded its renunciation. The spir- 
itual man, they urged, should emancipate himself 
from all emotion, and sever his connection with every- 
thing created, that God might become present to him, 
arid eternity might be felt by him and tasted. The 
objective feeling of the supranatural God appears to 
these writers as the final result of the renunciation of 
the subjective feeling of personal and individual ex- 
istence. 

Luther warned against a reliance upon “ feeling” 
instead of clinging to the ‘“word.”? At the same time, 
however, he demands that the soul feel the call of the 
Lord, and the ‘‘spirit of adoption, whereby we cry 
Abba, father’’ (Rom. viii, 15), he defines as a feeling of 
the fatherly love of God. The testimony of the Holy 
Ghost he finds in the religious experience, and this ex- 
perience he identifies with the religious feeling. Sim- 
ilar are the views of the other reformers and the early 
writers of the Reformed churches. 

A greater stress was laid on feeling as an element 
of religion by the Pietists, who regarded its very inex- 
pressibility as an argument for its truth. The same 
was done by the Morayians, who reduced religion to 
the feeling of truth. Opposition to the Pietists made 
most of the later dogmatic writers of the Lutheran 
Church suspicious of feeling as an element of religion ; 
but some recognised its importance, as M. Pfaff (/n- 
stit. Theol. and Moral.), who did not hesitate to apply 
(like the society of Friends) to the ‘‘ spiritual feeling” 
(sensus or gustus spiritualis) the expression “ spiritual 
light” (lumen spirituale). 

About the middle of the 18th century arose the sys- 
tem of Utilitarianism. Bread and butter were now 
more valuable than metaphysics. In the same pro- 
portion as confidence in the truth of thought vanished, 
confidence in the objective contents of feeling was 
also weakened. But gradually philosophy prepared 
the way for a more correct appreciation of feeling. 
Until Wolf, philosophy had only recognised two fac- 
ulties of the soul, intellect and will (or desire). Te- 
tens added feeling as “the inner sense for the pleasant 
and the unpleasant.” Kant, also, in his Kritih der 
Urtheilskraft, reduced all faculties of the soul to three, 
one of which was the Geftihl der Lust und Unlust (feel- 
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ing of the pleasant and unpleasant). Kant also called 
attention to the fact that in esthetics the beautiful and 
sublime is felt, and the infinite is seen in the finite ap- 
pearance. Here, therefore, an objective feeling was 
found. This idea of Kant’s esthetics was further de- 
veloped by Fries, who based upon feeling an xsthetico- 
religious system which taught that the highest ideas 
must be divined by faith. Jacobi taught an immedi- 
ate faculty of the divine, which he first called the fac- 
ulty of faith; later, of reason; finally—adopting the 
terms of Fries—of feeling. 

These philosophical speculations greatly influenced 
the various systems of Rationalism. After the times 
of Wolf, only a few, as Rohr, adhered to an exclusive 
intellectualism. Most of the important representatives 
of Rationalism accept the theories of Fries and Jacobi. 
Thus Wegscheider refers chiefly to the philosophical 
works of the disciples of Jacobi—Gerlach, Bouterweck, 
and Salat. And Gabler, one of the keenest of the early 
Rationalists, defines religion as a ‘‘ feeling of depend- 
ence upon the infinite.”’ 

Among the adherents of Supranaturalism, Bret- 
schneider and Reinhard recognised only a subjective 
feeling, but De Wette introduced the theory of Fries 
into systematic theology. Unlike Fries, however, in 
whose system there still was some obscurity as regards 
the relation of feeling and will to religion, De Wette 
based religion altogether on feeling or an esthetic view 
of the world, in which all difference between religion 
and art disappeared. 

The system of Jacobi and of Spinoza, together with 
the spirit prevailing among the Moravians, worked to- 
gether to produce the new doctrine of feeling which 
constituted the basis of the theology of Schleiermacher, 
and which still influences most theological systems of 
modern times. For Schleiermacher, religion is ‘‘the 
feeling of absolute dependence ;’’ that to which our re- 
flection traces our individual existence is called God; 
and thus, in feeling, God is given to us in an original 
manner. See SCHLEIERMACHER. This theory of feel- 
ing was defended and keenly developed by Twesten, 
and in particular by Nitzsch. Hegel severely attacked 
the views of Schleiermacher, but his own views con- 
siderably changed with the gradual development of his 
system. See Tholuck, in Herzog’s Real-Encyklopidie, 
iv, 703. (A. J.S.) 
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Feith, Rutsnvis, was born at Zwolle Feb. 7, 1753. 
He received a careful Christian training. At fifteen 
he entered the University of Leyden. In 1781 he 
competed with Lannoy in celebrating De Ruyter. His 
epic received the gold, and his lyric the silver medal. 
As a poet, he enjoyed a high reputation through life. 
He excelled chiefly as a didactic poet, though he also 
tried his hand at lyric and dramatic poetry. His lyric 
on Immortality (De Onsterfelijkheid) is beautiful and 
sublime. His didactic poem on the Grave (Het Graf) 
is his longest, and is regarded as one of his best pro- 
ductions, abounding in the beautiful, the striking, and 
the sublime. His poetic writings are very numer- 
ous; and he also wrote several volumes of prose. 
He was appointed one of a commission to prepare a 
book of hymns for the use of the Reformed Church 
in Holland. This duty he discharged with great 
zeal and fidelity. To this collection he contributed 
himself a large number of beautiful and appropriate 
hymns, most of them original, and a few translated 
from the German. Though a layman, he was a suc- 
cessful cultivator of theology. Two essays or trea- 
tises of his on important questions received the pre- 
mium from Teyler’s Theological Society, and another 
was crowned by the Hague Society. He died Feb- 
ruary 8, 1824, at his villa near Zwolle. See Siegen- 
beek’s (Geschiedenis der Nederlandsche Letierhunde 
(Haarlem, 1826) ; Hofdijk’s Geschiedenis der Neder- 
landsche Letterkunde, bl. 415 en very. (Amsterd. 1864) ; 
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Glasius, Godgeleerd Nederland, blz. 460 en verv.; Gea 
schiedenis der Christelijke Kerk in Nederland door RB. 
ter Haar, W. Moll, E. P. Swalue, etc., ii Deel, blz. 593 
en very. (Amsterd. 1860) ; Hvangelische Gezangen, in- 
troduced in 1807. (J. P. W.) 


Felgenhauer, PAu, a Protestant theosophist and 
mystic, was the son of a Lutheran clergyman in Bohe- 
mia. He was born at Putschwiz, in Bohemia, in 1620, 
He studied medicine at the University of Wittenberg, 
but soon after returning to his native country appeared 
(1620) in public as a writer on theological subjects. In 
his Chronology he maintained that Christ was born in 
the year 4238 after the creation of the world, and as the 
world was not to last more than 6000 years, it ought 
to come to an end in A.D. 1765. As, however, the 
time was to be shortened on account of the elect, he 
assumed that the end of the world would occur before 
that year, although he claimed no special revelations 
on the subject. In his Zettspiegel he denounced the 
corruption of the Church and of the Lutheran clergy. 
The persecution of Protestantism in Bohemia compelled 
him to leave his country. He first (1623) went to 
Amsterdam, where he published a number of mystic 
and alchemic writings, the theological views of which 
may be reduced to Sabellianism and Monophysitism, 
resting on a pantheistic and cabalistic basis. The 
large circulation of some of his works alarmed the Lu- 
theran clergy, and many wrote against him. Not 
satisfied with this, the clergy of Hamburg, Lubeck, 
and Liineburg requested the ministry at Amsterdam 
to arrest the circulation of the works of Felgenhauer, 
and the spreading of his views, if necessary, by force. 
From 1635 to 1639 he lived at Bederkesa, near Bre- 
men, where he held meetings of his adherents. Ex- 
pelled from Bremen, he returned to Holland, where 
he, however, soon left again for Northern Germany. 
In 1657 he was arrested by order of the governments 
of Zelle and Hanover, and imprisoned at Syke. The 
efforts of several Lutheran clergymen to convert him 
to the Lutheran creed failed. About 1659 he lived in 
Hamburg. The year of his death is not known, A 
complete list of his works (forty-six in number) is 
given in Adelung, Gesch. der menschl. Narrheit, iv, 400. 
—Herzog, Real-Encykl. iii, 348 ; Arnold, Kirch.-u. Ket- 
zerhistorie, vol. iii, ch. vy. (A.J.S.) 

Felibien, Jacqurs, a Roman Catholic divine, was 
born at Chartres in 1636, and distinguished himself in 
youth by success in study, especially of the Scripture. 
In 1668 he became pastor at Vineul; in 1669, canon 
of Chartres; in 1695, archdeacon of Vendome, He 
died at Chartres Nov. 23,1716. Besides various prac- 
tical works, he wrote Le Symbole des Apétres eapliqué 
par Vécriture Sainte (Blois, 1696, 12mo) :—Comment, im 
Oseam (Chartres, 1702, 4to) :—Pentateuchus Historicus 
en fonte Hebraico, etc. (Chartres, 1703, 4to). This 
book gaye rise to much clamor, and Felibien was 
obliged to suppress various passages in which he was 
supposed to have departed from the orthodox interpre- 
tations. Moreover, as it had been printed with the 
permission only of the bishop, and without that of the 
royal censor, the book was suppressed by the govern- 
ment, and all the printed copies confiscated.—Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, xvii, 274. 

Felicissimus, the author of a schism in the 
Church of Carthage in the 8d century, was appointed 
deacon in Carthage by the presbyter Novatus, without 
a previous understanding with Cyprian, who, a short 
time before, had been elected bishop. Cyprian de- 
clared his appointment to be an encroachment upon his 
episcopal pretogatives, but did not depose him. Dw- 
ing the Decian persecution Cyprian was for some time 
absent from Carthage, and some of the presbyters, who 
claimed greater rights than Cyprian was willing to 
concede to them, began to readmit the lapst to the 
communion of the Church in consequence of the libella 
pacts given by the martyrs, without having an under- 
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standing on the subject with Cyprian. The latter re- 
proached the presbyters with too great laxity, and 
sent a commission to Carthage which was to investi- 
gate the conduct of the dapsi, and to regulate the sup- 
port which the treasury of the Church granted in cer- 
tain cases. Felicissimus denounced the conduct of 
Cyprian as an encroachment upon his rights as dea- 
con, among which belonged, in the Church of Africa, 
the administration of the treasury of the Church; and 
he even went so far as to exclude from the communion 
of his church those who should appear before the epis- 
copal commission. He was joined in his opposition by 
five presbyters and a number of confessors, and his 
church became the centre of all the /apst who wished 
to have their cases decided before the return of Cypri- 
an, After the return of Cyprian to Carthage in 261, 
a synod regulated the affair of the /apsi, and excluded 
Felicissimus and the presbyters acting with him from 
the Church. Felicissimus, however, not only persist- 
ed in his opposition, but his party, strengthened by 
the accession of several African bishops, elected Fortu- 
natus, one of the five presbyters siding with Felicissi- 
mus, bishop of Carthage, and sent Felicissimus him- 
self to Rome—where, in the mean while, the Novatian 
controversy had broken out—for the purpose of gain- 
ing the Roman bishop Cornelius over to their side. 
The mission was, however, unsuccessful, and the 
schism of Felicissimus seems soon after to have be- 
come extinct.—Herzog, Real-Encyllop. iv, 349 ; Schaff, 
Church History. (A.J. 8.) 


Felicitas, a saint of the Roman calendar, supposed 
to have suffered martyrdom A.D. 164, According to 
the legend, she was a woman of high birth, who em- 
braced Christianity and brought up her seven sons in 
the faith. She was denounced to Marcus Aurelius, 
who ordered an inquiry. The prefect ordered her to 
sacrifice to the gods; she refused, as did her children. 
After vain efforts to break their constancy, the prefect 
reported the case anew to the emperor, who ordered a 
trial before special judges. The lady and her children 
were all put to death. The story is plainly of com- 
paratively modern inyention. Felicitas is commem- 
orated in the Church of Rome Nov. 13, and her seven 
sons July 16. The bones of two of her sons are said 
to be preserved in Germany !—Bolland, Acta Sanctor. 
July 10; Butler, Lives of Saints, July 10. 


Felicitas, an African slave who suffered martyr- 
dom at Carthage along with Perpetua (q. v.), in the 
time of Severus, A.D, 202. They are both said by 
Basnage to have been Montanists, but cardinal Orsi 
seems to have disproved this in his Dissert. Apol. pro 
SS. Perpetua et Felicitate. They were arrested at Car- 
thage while still catechumens, and were baptized in 
prison. All efforts were tried in vain to induce them 
to abandon their faith; they were condemned to be 
thrown to the wild beasts at a festival in honor of the 
anniversary of Geta’s nomination (Annales Cesaris). 
After this judgment they were remanded to prison to 
await the fatal day. or the account of Perpetua, see 
Prerretua. ‘As to Felicitas, on her return to the 
dungeon she was seized with the pains of labor. The 
jailer said to her, ‘If thy present sufferings are so 
great, what wilt thou do when thou art thrown to the 
wild beasts? This thou didst not consider when thou 
refusedst to sacrifice.’ She answered, ‘I now suffer 
myself all that I suffer ; but then there will be another 
who shall suffer for me, because I also will suffer for 
him.’ A custom which had come down from the times 
of human sacrifices, under the bloody Baal-worship of 
the Carthaginians, still prevailed, of dressing those 
criminals who were condemned to die by wild beasts 
in priestly raiment. It was therefore proposed, in the 
present case, that the men should be clothed as the 
priests of Saturn, and the women as the priestesses of 
Ceres. Nobly did their free, Christian spirit protest 
against such a proceeding. ‘We have come here,’ 
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said they, ‘of our own will, that we may not suffer our 
freedom to be taken from us. We have given up our 
lives that we may not be forced to such abomina- 
tions.’ The pagans themselves acknowledged the jus- 
tice of their demand, and yielded. After they had been 
torn by the wild beasts, and were about to receive the 
merciful stroke which was to end their sufferings, they 
took leave of each other for the last time with the mu- 
tual kiss of Christian love.’’ Felicitas is commemo- 
rated in the Church of Rome March 7.—Neander, Ch. 
Hist, Torrey, i, 123; Butler, Lives of Saints, March 7, 

Felix (happy, Grecized ®7\E, Acts xxiii-xxiv; 
in Tacitus, Hist. v, 9, called ANTonrus FELIX; in Sui- 
das, CLAup1vs FELIX; in Josephus and Acts, simply 
Feiix: so also in Tacitus, Ann. xii, 54), the Roman 
procurator of Judea, before whom Paul so ‘‘reasoned 
of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come,” 
that the judge trembled, saying, ‘‘ Go thy way for this 
time ; when I have a convenient season I will call for 
thee” (Acts xxiv, 25; see Abicht, De Claudio Felice, 
Viteb. 1732; Eckhard, Paulli oratio ad Felicem, Isen. 
1779). The context states that Felix had expected a 
bribe from Paul; and, in order to procure this bribe, 
he appears to have had several interviews with the 
apostle. The depravity which such an expectation 
implies is in agreement with the idea which the histor- 
ical fragments preserved respecting Felix would lead 
the student to form of the man. 

The year in which Felix entered on his office cannot 
be strictly determined. He was appointed by the em- 
peror Claudius, whose freedman he was, on the ban- 
ishment of Ventidius Cumanus, probably A.D. 53. 
Tacitus (Ann. xii, 54) states that Felix and Cumanus 
were joint procurators, Cumanus having Galilee, and 
Felix Samaria. In this account Tacitus is directly at 
issue with Josephus (Ant. xx, 6, 2), and is generally 
supposed to be in error; but his account is very cir- 
cumstantial, and by adopting it we should gain great- 
er justification for the expression of Paul (Acts xxiv, 
10) that Felix had been judge of the nation “‘ for many 
years.’” Those words, however, must not even thus 
be closely pressed; for Cumanus himself only went to 
Judea in the eighth year of Claudius (Josephus, An¢. 
xx, 5, 2). From the words of Josephus (Ant. xx, 7, 
1), it appears that his appointment took place before 
the twelfth year of the emperor Claudius. Eusebius 
fixes the time of his actually undertaking his duties 
in the eleventh year of that monarch. The question 
is fully discussed under CoRoNoLoGy, vol. ii, 311, 312. 

Felix was a remarkable instance of the elevation to 
distinguished station of persons born and bred in the 
lowest condition. Originally a slave, he rose to lit- 
tle less than kingly power. For some unknown, but 
probably not very creditable services, he was manu- 
mitted by Claudius Cesar (Sueton. Claudius, 28; Tac- 
itus, Hist. vy, 9), on which account he is said to have 
taken the prenomen of Claudius. In Tacitus, how- 
ever (/.c.), he is surnamed Antonius, probably because 
he was also a freedman of Antonia, the emperor's 
mother. Felix was the brother of Claudius’s power- 
ful freedman Pallas (Josephus, War, ii, 12, 8; Ant. xx, 
7, 1); and it was to the circumstance of Pallas’s influ- 
ence surviving his master’s death (Tacitus, Ann. xiv, 
65) that Felix was retained in his procuratorship by 
Nero. In speaking of Pallas in conjunction with an- 
other freedman, namely, Narcissus, the imperial pri- 
vate secretary, Suetonius (Claudius, 28) says that the 
emperor was eager in heaping upon them the highest 
honors that a subject could enjoy, and suffered them 
to carry on a system of plunder and gain to such an 
extent that, on complaining of the poverty of his ex- 
chequer, some one had the boldness to remark that he 
would abound in wealth if he were taken into partner- 
ship by his two favorite freedmen. 

The character which the ancients have left of Felix 
is of a very dark complexion. Suetonius speaks of 
the military honors which the emperor loaded him 
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with, and specifies his appointment as governor of the 
province of Judvea (Claudius, 28), adding an innuendo, 
which loses nothing by its brevity, namely, that he was 
the husband of three queens or royal ladies (‘trium 
reginarum maritum”). Tacitus, in his History (v, 9), 
declares that, during his governorship in J udza, he in- 
dulged in all kinds of cruelty and lust, exercising re- 
gal power with the disposition of a slave; and, in his 
Annals (xii, 54), he represents Felix as considering 
himself licensed to commit any crime, relying on the 
influence which he possessed at court. The country 
was ready for rebellion, and the unsuitable remedies 
which Felix applied served only to inflame the pas- 
sions and to incite to crime. The contempt which he 
and Cumanus (who, according to Tacitus, governed 
Galilee while Felix ruled Samaria; but see Josephus, 
Ant. xx, 7,1) excited in the minds of the people, en- 
couraged them to give free scope to the passions which 
arose from the old enmity between the Jews and Sa- 
maritans, while the two wily and base procurators 
were enriched by booty as if it had been spoils of war. 
This so far was a pleasant game to these men, but in 
the prosecution of it Roman soldiers lost their lives, 
and but for the intervention of Quadratus, governor 
of Syria, a rebellion would have been inevitable. A 
court-martial was held to inquire into the causes of 
this disaffection, when Felix, one of the accused, was 
seen by the injured Jews among the judges, and even 
seated on the judgment-seat, placed there by the presi- 
dent Quadratus expressly to outface and deter the ac- 
cusers and witnesses. Josephus (Ant. xx, 8, 5) re- 
ports that under Felix the affairs of the country grew 
worse and worse. The land was filled with robbers 
and impostors who deluded the multitude. Felix used 
his power to repress these disorders to little purpose, 
since his own example gave no sanction to justice. 
Thus, having got one Dineas, leader of a band of as- 
sassins, into his hands by a promise of impunity, he 
sent him to Rome to receive his punishment. Having 
a grudge against Jonathan, the high-priest, who had 
expostulated with him on his misrule, he made use of 
Doras, an intimate friend of Jonathan, in order to get 
him assassinated by a gang of villains, who joined the 
crowds that were going up to the Temple worship—a 
crime which led subsequently to countless evils, by 
the encouragement which it gave to the Sicarii, or 
leagued assassins of the day, to whose excesses Jo- 
sephus ascribes, under Providence, the overthrow of 
the Jewish state. Among other crimes, some of these 
villains misled the people under the promise of per- 
forming miracles, and were punished by Felix. An 
Egyptian impostor, who escaped himself, was the occa- 
sion of the loss of life to four hundred followers, and 
of the loss of liberty to two hundred more, thus se- 
verely dealt with by Felix (Josephus, Ant. xx, 8, 6; 
War, ii, 13,5; comp. Acts xxi,38). A serious misun- 
derstanding having arisen between the Jewish and 
the Syrian inhabitants of Cesarea, Felix employed his 
troops, and slew and plundered till prevailed on to de- 
sist. His cruelty in this affair brought on him, after 
he was superseded by Festus, an accusation at Rome, 
which, however, he was enabled to render nugatory 
by the influence which his brother Pallas had, and ex- 
ercised to the utmost, with the emperor Nero. Jose- 
phus, in his Life (§ 3), reports that, “at the time when 
Felix was procurator of Judea, there were certain 
priests of my acquaintance, and very excellent persons 
they were, whom, on a small and trifling occasion, he 
had put into bonds and sent to Rome to plead their 
cause before Cxsar.” At the end of a two years’ term 
Porcius Festus was appointed to supersede Felix, who, 
on his return to Rome, was accused by the Jews in 
Cesarea, as above noticed (Ant. xx, 8,9). This was in 
A.D. 55 (not in the year 60, as Anger, De temporum in 
Act. Apost. ratione, p. 100; Wieseler, Chronologie der 
Apostelgeschichte, p. 66-82). 

While in his office, being inflamed by a passion for 
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the beautiful Drusilla, a daughter of king Herod Agrip- 
pa, who was married to Azizus, king of Emesa, he em- 
ployed one Simon, a magician, to use his arts in order 
to persuade her to forsake her husband and marry 
him, promising that if she would comply with his suit 
he would make her a happy woman. Drusilla, partly 
impelled by a desire to ayoid the envy of her sister 
Berenice, was prevailed on to transgress the laws of 
her forefathers, and consented to a union with Felix. 
In this marriage a son was born, who was named 
Agrippa: both mother and son perished in an eruption 
of Mount Vesuyius, which took place in the days of 
Titus Cesar (Josephus, Ant.xx,7,2). With this adul- 
teress was Felix seated when Paul reasoned before the 
judge, as already stated (Acts xxiv, 24). Another 
Drusilla is mentioned by Tacitus as being the wife 
(the jirst wife) of Felix. This woman was niece of 
Cleopatra and Antony. See Drustiua. By this mar- 
riage Felix was connected with Claudius. Of his 
third wife nothing is known. (See Salden, De Felice 
et Drusilla, Amst. 1684), 

Paul, being apprehended in Jerusalem, was sent by 
a letter from Claudius Lysias to Felix at Cesarea, 
where he was at first confined in Herod’s judgment- 
hall till his accusers came. They arrived. Tertullus 
appeared as their spokesman, and had the audacity, in 
order to conciliate the good-will of Felix, to express 
gratitude on the part of the Jews, ‘‘seeing that by 
thee we enjoy great quietness, and that very worthy 
deeds are done unto this nation by thy providence” 
(Acts xxiii, xxiv). Paul pleaded his cause in a wor- 
thy speech; and Felix, consigning the apostle to the 
custody of a centurion, ordered that he should have 
such liberty as the circumstances admitted, with per- 
mission that his acquaintance might see him and min- 
ister to his wants. This imprisonment the apostle 
suffered for a short period (not two years, as ordinari- 
ly supposed, that expression having reference to Fe- 
lix’s whole term of sole office), being left bound when 
Felix gave place to Festus (q. v.), as that unjust judge 
‘“was willing,” not to do what was right, but ‘‘to 
show the Jews a pleasure” (Walch, De Felice procura- 
tore, Jena, 1747; also in his Dissertt. in Act. iii, 29; 
Smith’s Dictionary of Class. Biog. 8. v.).—Kitto, s. v. 5 
Smith, s. v. 

Pelix, Martyn, and his companion Regula, were, 
according to tradition, the first Christian missionaries 
in the city of Zurich, which, before the Reformation, 
venerated them as patrons, and still has their names 
in the town seals. They are said to have been exe- 
cuted by order of the emperor Maximian. Nothing 
certain is known about their history.—Ierzog, Leal- 
Encyklop. iv, 351. (A.J.8.) 

Felix or Nova was a native and presbyter of 
Nola. After his property had been confiscated during 
the persecution of Decius, he supported himself by cul- 
tivating a garden and some rented land. According 
to a legend, he concealed himself during the persecu- 
tion in the fissures of an old building, and a spider 
saved him from the search of the messengers by draw- 
ing her web over him. Mis sufferings and alleged. 
miracles were celebrated by Paulinus, bishop of Nola, 
and many pilgrims visited his grave.—Herzog, Real- 
Encyklop. iv, 355. (A.J. 8.) 

Felix tun MANICH&AN was a contemporary of Au- 
gustine. He was an elder or elect of the Manichzans, 
and had gone to Hippo to gain converts for his sect. 
Augustine had 2 discussion with him in the church of 
Hippo in the presence of the congregation which lasted 
two days. The proceedings were taken down by no- 
taries, and are still extant (vol. viii of the Benedictine 
edition of Augustine’s works: De actis cum Felice Ma- 
nicheo, libri ii). On the day before the disputation, 
Felix declared his readiness to be burned with his 
books if anything wrong could be found in them; but 
during the disputation he is reported to haye heen 
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timid, weak, evasive, and it was thought that he wish- 
ed to flee. Before the disputation began, his books 
were taken from him, and placed under the public 
seal. Felix undertook to prove that Mani was the 
Paraclete who had been promised by Christ, and he 
used as an argument the information given by Mani 
on the construction of the world, on which nothing 
could be found in Paul and the writings of the other 
apostles. Augustine replied that the Paraclete had 
the mission to teach the truths of religion, but not to 
expound mathematics. The result of the disputation 
was that Felix declared himself refuted, and publicly 
renounced and cursed Mani. The protocol of the dis- 
putation was signed by both Augustine and Felix. 
Posidius, in the Life of Augustine, also states that Fe- 
lix, after the third meeting, acknowledged his error, 
and accepted the faith of the Church.—Herzog, Leal- 
Encykl. iv, 350. (A. J.58.) 

Felix (Pratensis), an eminent Jewish scholar of the 
16th century, was born in Prato, Tuscany. He was 
the son of a rabbi, who taught him the Oriental lan- 
guages. He travelled in Italy after the death of his 
father, and, becoming convinced of the truth of Chris- 
tianity, was baptized, and shortly after entered the or- 
der of St. Augustine. The date of his profession of 
Christianity is uncertain, but it probably took place be- 
fore 1506. He translated the Psalms into Latin, ded- 
icating the work to Leo X, and received authority from 
the pope to translate the other books of the Old Testa- 
ment, He revised the text of the two first Hebrew 
editions of the Bible published by Bomberg, carefully 
correcting the proofs himself. He died in 1557. His 
works are, 1. Psaliertum ex hebreo ad verbum fere tra- 
latum adjectis notationibus (Venice, 1515, 4to): this 
version has been inserted in the Psalterium Sextuplea 
(Lyons, 1530, 8vo):—2. Biblia sacra hebrea, cum utra- 
que masora et targum, item cum Commentariis rabbino- 
rum; cura et studio Felicis Pratensis, cum prafatione 
latina Leoni X nuncupatd (Venice, 1518, 4 vols. fol.). 
There are said to be versions of Job and other books 
of the Bible by Felix, but they have never been pub- 
lished.—Biographie Universelle, xiv, 273. (J. H. W.) 


Felix, bishop of Urgel (Urgelis), in Spain, 9th cen- 
tury. Of his early life little is known. He became 
bishop of Urgel in 791. LElipandus of Toledo, who 
had been his pupil, consulted him as to the doctrine 
of the person of Christ, with regard to which he seems 
to have already embraced the so-called Adoptian doc- 
trine. See Exrpanpus. ‘The answer of Felix was 
that Christ, with respect to his divine nature, was tru- 
ly and properly the Son of God, begotten of the Father, 
and hence he was the true God, together with the Fa- 
ther and the Holy Spirit, in the unity of the Godhead. 
But that, with respect to his humanity, Christ was the 
Son of God by adoption, born of the Virgin by the 
will of the Father, and thus he was nominally God. 
Hence, according to the opponents of the Felicians, it 
followed that there was a twofold Sonship in Christ, 
and that he must consist of two persons. The opin- 
ion of Felix was considered by the orthodox as noth- 
ing more than a development of the Nestorian heresy. 
The doctrine of Felix was adopted by Elipandus, who, 
being the primate of Spain, propagated it through the 
different provinces of Spain, while Felix himself con- 
tributed to spread it throughout Narbonne and other 
parts of Gaul” (Carwithen, Church History, p. 179). 
It appears to be clear that Felix had read some of the 
writings of Theodore of Mopsuestia (q. v.), in which a 
similar doctrine is taught. Felix seems, moreover, to 
have engaged in controversy with the Mohammedans, 
and, according to Alcuin, he wrote a Dialogue against 
them; and it is not unlikely that he was led to the 
Adoptian view by his desire to render the doctrine of 
the Incarnation less offensive to the Mohammedans. 
Alcuin (q. vy.) entered into controversy with Felix, 
and we learn from him a large part of what is known 
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about the controversy (Alcuin, Opera, ii, 760 sq.). 
Neander gives the following statement: “ Felix dis- 
tinguished between how far Christ was the Son of 
God and God according to nature (natura, genere), and 
how far he was so by virtue of grace, by an act of the 
divine will (gratia, voluntate), by the divine choice 
and good pleasure (electione, placito); and the name 
Son of God was given to him only in consequence of 
connection with God (nuncupativé) ; and hence the ex- 
pressions for this distinction, secundum naturam and 
secundum adoptionem. Felix appealed to the fact that, 
though the name of Son by adoption (dv’ vioP_eciac) is 
not applied in the Bible to Christ, yet there are other 
designations which express the same idea. He ad- 
duces John x, 34, when Jesus disputed with the Jews 
(xar’ GyvOpwrov), and referred to the passage in the 
Old Testament, in which men are called Elohim, 
where Christ placed himself as a man in the category 
of those who were called ‘gods’ nuncupativé, and not 
Then as to the passage, ‘None is 
good save one, that is God,’ from this it appears that 
as man he was not to be called good in the same sense 
as God, and that only the divine nature in him was 
the source of goodness. He would allow an inter- 
change of the divine and human predicates only in the 
same manner as Theodore; it could not be made with- 
out limitation, but the different senses must be observed 
according as they were attributed to the divine or hu- 
man natures. He charged his opponents with so con- 
founding the two natures by their doctrine of the sin- 
gularitas persone that they left no distinction between 
the suscépiens and the susceptum. Expressions that were 
then in common use, such as God was born, and died, 
never occur in Scripture, which also never says that 
the Son of God, but that the Son of man was given for 
us. On the latter point Alcuin could easily have con- 
futed Felix by other passages, but both were wrong in 
not distinguishing the various Biblical applications of 
the term Son of God from the Church use of it, and in 
taking the idea everywhere in a Church sense. Like 
Theodore, Felix asserted Agnoétism of Christ. It is 
also a point of resemblance between them that both 
sought for an analogy between the union of the man 
Christ with the divine Being and the relation of be- 
lievers to God. Felix says that Christ in an improper 
sense (nuncupativé) was called the Son of God con- 
jointly with all who are not God according to their 
nature, but by the grace of God in Christ have been 
taken into communion with God (deijicati). In this 
order also the Son of God is, in respect of his human- 
ity, both according to nature and grace. He main- 
tained that, as far as Christ as man is reckoned among 
the sons of God, all believers are his members; con- 
sidered according to his divine nature, believers are 
the temple in which he dwells. He did not wish by 
that to deny the specific difference between Christ 
and believers ; whatever resemblance existed between 
them belonged to him in a far higher sense; he was 
united to God by generation, and was the medium of 
the communion of the rest with God. Felix also per- 
fectly agreed with Theodore in the thought that the 
communion with God into which Christ was received 
as aman might be represented as a revelation of the 
divine being according to the measure of the various 
stages of the development of his human nature, and 
thus supposed various degrees of it up to the highest 
revelation after the glorification of Christ. It might 
be peculiarly offensive that he should compare the 
baptism of Christ with the regeneration of believers ; 
but he certainly did not mean to say that Christ thus 
became partaker of communion with the divine nature, 
but only to point out an analogy so far, as baptism 
marked a distinct stage in Christ’s life, after which 
the operation of the divine life in him was peculiarly 
conspicuous. It is therefore evident that the doctrine 
of Felix was altogether that of Theodore, excepting 
that the latter could express himself more freely in an 
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age when the doctrines of the Church were less rigor- 

. . =) 
ously defined, while Felix was obliged to use a termin- 
ology which was opposed to his own system. The 
great importance of the antagonism in which he stood 
to the Church doctrine is likewise manifest ; it in- 
cluded not merely Christology, but also Anthropology ; 
for the doctrine of the revelation of the Divine Being 
in. Christ, conditioned by various stages of develop- 
ment, was connected with one of special importance— 
the principle of free self-determination. It is uncer- 
tain how far Felix consciously developed his princi- 
ples; but there is no question that these were through- 
out contradictory to the prevalent Augustinian doc- 
trine, As Felix lived in the Frankish territory, the 
Frankish Church was drawn into the controversy. In 
A.D. 792, Charlemagne conyoked an assembly at Rat- 
isbon, at which Felix appeared, and was induced to 
recant. He was then sent to Rome, where he made 
similar explanations (Aleuinus adv. Elipandum, i, ec. 
16; Mansi, Concil. xiii, 1031). But, on being permit- 
ted to return hoine, he repented of the steps he had 
taken, took refuge in Saracenic Spain, and again pro- 
mulgated his doctrine. Alcuin, who had been sum- 
moned to take a part in the controversy, endeavored 
to win him over by a friendly epistle ; but Felix re- 
garded the subject of the controversy as too important, 
and thus it was carried on in his writings (Alcuini 
Libellus adv. Heresin Felicis, Opp. Alc. i, pars ii, 759). 
The Spanish bishops interceded for Felix with the 
emperor, and applied for a new investigation (Alcuin, 
Opera, ii, 567). In consequence, Charles called a sec- 
end synod at Frankfort-on-the-Maine in A.D. 794, 
which again decided against Felix (J/ans?, xiii, 863) ; 
and since the Adoptianists had spread themselves even 
as far as France, the emperor sent a commission of 
three persons into those parts in order to oppose them. 
Felix came with them, and was prevailed upon to ap- 
pear before the synod at Aix-la-Chapelle (Aix), A.D. 
799. After Alcuin had disputed with him for a long 
time, Felix declared himself to be convinced. He 
made a recantation in Spain; yet he was not altogether 
trusted, and was placed under the oversight of Leidrad, 
bishop of Lyons. He could not at once give up a dog- 
matic tendency which was so deeply rooted; he still 
was always inclined to Agnoétism, and after his death 
a series of questions was found which showed that he 
firmly adhered to his fundamental views” (Hist. of 
Dogmas, tr. by Ryland, p. 444 sq.). Felix was deposed 
A.D. 799, and died about A.D. 818. His writings, 
whether in apology or retractation of his views, re- 
main only in fragments; but his Profession of Faith, 
made at Aix-la-Chapelle in 799, is given in Alcuini 
Opera (Paris, 1617, fol.); in Mansi, Concil. xiii, 1035 ; 
in Labbe, Concil. p. 1171. See Dupin, Lecles. Writers, 
cent. viii; Neander, Ch. History, iii, 156, 158; Mos- 
heim, Ch. History, cent. viii, ch. v, § 3; Hagenbach, 
History of Doctrines, § 179; Dorner, Doctrine of the 
Person of Christ, Edinb. transl. div. ii, vol. i, 248 sq. 
See Apoprrans; CurisToLoGy. 


Felix I, bishop of Rome. According to the Acta 
Sanctorum, he succeeded Dionysius in 269, and died in 
974. THe was declared a ‘‘martyr” by the Council of 
Ephesus on “account of his sufferings for Christ,”’ but 
he did not die by violence. There is extant a letter 
of his against the Sabellians and Paul of Samosata. 
Other writings, not believed to be his, are to be found 
in Migne, Patrolog. Lat. vol. v, and in Galland, Bid/. 
Pat. iii, 542.—Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. vii, 30; Baronius, 
Annales, p. 272-275; Bower, History of the Popes, i, 75. 


Felix II, Anti-pope, was placed in the episcopal 
chair of Rome A.D. 855, by the Arian emperor Constan- 
tius, in place of Liberius (q. v.), who was exiled by 
the emperor. The clergy refused to acknowledge 
Felix, and Constantius recalled Liberius to hold the 
see conjointly with Felix; but when the decree was 
read in the circus, the people rejected it with the cry, 
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‘*Qne God, one Christ, one bishop.” But Sozomen 
says that Felix was an adherent of the Nicene faith, 
and a ‘‘blameless” man. Nevertheless, Felix had to 
retire from Rome, and is said to have died A.D. 365; 
but the accounts vary very much. His name is found 
in the Roman Martyrology, July 29; but Baroniug 
decides against his claims (Annal. A.D. 357). Never. 
theless, Gregory XIII confirmed his saintship in 1582, 
—Sozomen, Hist. Keel. iv, 11; Tillemont, Mém. pour 
Servir, ete., vol. vi; Hoefer, Nowy. Biog. Générale, vol. 
xvii; Bower, History of the Popes, i,134. See Lipr- 
RIUS. 

Felix III (11?) was elected successor of Simpli- 
cius A.D. 483, under the influence of the Gothic em- 
peror Odoacer. He and Acacius, bishop of Constanti- 
nople, mutually excommunicated each other, and thus 
gave occasion to the first schism between the Greek 
and Latin churches. He died Feb, 24 or 25, 492. He 
is commemorated by the Roman Church as a saint 
(Feb. 25).—Mosheim, Ch. Hist. cent. v, pt. ii, ch. v, § 
18, 21; Bower, History of the Popes, ii, 193 sq. See 
Monopuysitgs. 

Felix (III or) IV, Pope, succeeded John I A.D. 
526, by the influence of the Arian emperor Theodoric. 
Little is known of him, but that little is creditable. 
He died 530.—Baronius, Annal. cent. vi; Dupin, Eccles. 
Writers, cent. vi. 

Felix V, Amapzus (of Savoy), Pope or Anti-pope, 
was born Sept. 4, 1383. He succeeded his father, 
Amadeus VII, in the earldom of Savoy, which the 
emperor Sigismund raised into a duchy. In his eight- 
eenth year he was married to Maria of Burgundy, and 
in those times of bloody excess was accounted a wise 
and just prince. He participated through an envoy 
in the Council of Constance, and in 1422 shared in the 
crusade against the Hussites. His naturally strong 
religious tendencies having been strengthened by his 
wife’s death, he built a hermitage at Ripaille, on Lake 
Leman, in 1434, and retired to it with the intention of 
spending the rest of his days in retirement. After the 
councils of Pisa and Constance had deposed Eugenius 
IV, another was assembled at Basle, and Amadeus 
was elected pope. He accepted the nomination, adopt- 
ed the title of Felix V, and as such entered Rome June 
24,1440. Finally hgmade terms with Nicolas V, Eu- 
genius IV’s successor, and, having thus ended the 
schism, Felix V retired to his hermitage at Ripaille, 
with the rank of cardinal-legate and permanent vicar- 
general of the papal see in Savoy, Basle, Strasburg, 
etc. He died at Geneva January 7, 1451. See Gui- 
chenon, Histoire générale de la roy. mcison de Savoye 
(1660); Ain. Sylvii Commentar. de gestis Concil. (Basle, 
1577). See BastE, CoUNCIL or. 

Fell, John, D.D., bishop of Oxford, a learned the- 
ologian, was born at Longworth, in Berks, June 23, 
1625, and graduated M.A. in 1643. As a devoted 
friend of the Stuarts, for whom he had been in arms, 
he was deprived of his studentship in Christ Church 
by the parliamentary visitors, and during the Protec- 
torate he continued in obscurity. After the Restora- 


| tion he obtained a stall at Chichester, whence he was 


preferred to a more valuable one at Christ Church, 
and soon after became dean of Christ Church. In 
1666 he became vice-chancellor of the university, and 
in 1676 bishop of Oxford, retaining his deanery. He 
was a great benefactor to the university, and as a 
prelate was distinguished by learning and munifi- 
cence; but his conduct in the matter of John Locke’s 
illeral removal from his studentship in Christ Church 
is a great stain upon his memory (see Edinburgh Re- 
view, 1829, 1, 16). Among his writings are a Latin 
translation of Wood’s History and Antiquities of Ox- 
ford (2 vols. fol.):—A Life of Dr. Hammond (1660, 
prefixed to Hammond’s Works) :—St. Clement's Two 
Epistles to the Corinthians (Oxford, 1669, 12mo, Gr. and 
Lat.) :—Artis Logice Compendium ;—Epistle of Barna- 
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bas (Oxford, 1685, 12mo):—Cypriant Opera (Oxford, 
1677) :—also Athenagoras, Hermes, and Justin’s Apo- 
logia :—Novi Testamenti Libri Omnes ; accesserunt Pa- 
rallela Script. loc. necnon varie lectiones, etc. (London, 
1675; Leips. 1697, and again, edited by A. H. Francke, 
1702; Oxford, ed. by Gregory, fol. 1703; Oxford, ed. 
by Jacobson, 1852, 8vo) :—Paraphrase and Annotations 
upon all the Epistles of St. Paul (Lond. 1675, 8vo ; but 
from the edition of 1708 it appears that this book was 
the work of A. Woodhead, R. Allestree, and O. Walker, 
“ corrected and improved” by Fell). His edition of 
the N. T. gaye a new impulse to critical science, which 
he farther aided by the assistance he furnished, in 
money and otherwise, to the critical labors of John 
Mill (q. v.). Indeed, bishop Fell is said to have de- 
voted his ‘‘whole substance” to works of piety and 
charity. He died July 10, 1686,—Hook, Lccles. Biog. 
v, 74; Wood, Athenee Oxonienses ; Biog. Britannica, s.v. 


Fell, John, an English Independent minister, was 
born at Cockermouth, 1735, and became pastor at 
Thaxted, Essex. 
great, but by his talents and industry he became 
a very respectable scholar. He was made tutor in 
the ancient languages in the Dissenters’ seminary at 
Homerton. He is said to have ‘‘ been dismissed from 
his office there for reading newspapers on Sunday.” 
His friends got him an annuity of £100, and he was 
‘tasked to deliver lectures on the Evidences at the 
Scots’ Church, London Wall.” He had only deliy- 
ered four when he died, Sept. 6,1797. He published 
(in controversy with Dr. Hugh Farmer, q. v.) Demo- 
néacs, an Inquiry into the Heathen and Scripture Doc- 
trine of Demons (London, 1779, 8vo) :—The Idolatry of 
Greece and Rome distinguished from that of other Heathen 
Nations (Lond. 1785, 8vo). After his death Dr. Hunt- 
er published his Lectures on the Evidences (Lond. 1798, 
8vo).—Bogue and Bennett, Hist. of Dissenters, ii, 18 ; 
Kitto, Cyclopedia, s. v.; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliograph- 
tea, i, 1125. 


His early opportunities were not | 
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Fellenberg, Puirirre-EMANUEL Dg, a philan- | 


thropist and earnest laborer in the cause of education, 
was born at Berne, Switzerland, June 27,1771. His 
father, who was a member of the government of Berne, 
laid the foundation of his intellectual culture, but he 
received his moral bent and self-sacrificing spirit from 
his mother, a great granddaughter of the Dutch admi- 


ral Van Tromp. After some time spent at the Uni-| 


versity of Tiibingen in the study of ciyil law, he de- 
voted himself especially to politics and philosophy. 
“in order to acquaint himself with the moral state of 
his countrymen, he spent much of his time in travel- 
ling through Switzerland, France, and Germany, usu- 


ally on foot, with his knapsack on his back, residing | 


in the villages and farm-houses, mingling in the la- 
bors and occupations, and partaking of the rude lodg- 
ing and fare of the peasants and mechanics, and often 
extending his journey to the adjacent countries.” On 
his return to Berne in 1798 he rendered important ser- 
vice as ‘‘commandant of the quarter” in the revolu- 
tionary troubles. In 1799 he purchased the estate 
ealled Hofwyl, two leagues from Berne, and founded 
there, successively, a school of agriculture, a manu- 
factory of agricultural implements, schools for the 
poor, for the better classes, and a normal school. He 
devoted the remainder of his life to education with 
great success, but not without opposition. He died 
Noy. 21,1844. See Vericourt, Rapport sur les Insti- 
tuts de Hofwyl; Haam, Fellenberg’s Leben und Wirken 
(Berne, 1845); Hoefer, Nowv. Biog. Générale, xvii, 307. 

Feller, Francis Xayier, a Flemish Jesuit, was 
born at Brussels Aug. 18, 1735, entered the order of 
Jesuits in 1754, and died May 23,1802. He was a 
very learned and voluminous writer, his publications 
amounting to 120 volumes, Among them are Reply to 
Febronius [see HonruEm ], 1771:—Obdservat. Philos. 
sur le Systeme de Newton (3d edit. Liege, 1778) :—Cate- 
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chisme Philosophique—Evidences of Christianity (5th 
edit. Lyons, 1819, 2 vols. 8vo) :—Dictionnaire historique 
(Liege, 1818, 8 vols.; 7th ed. Paris, 1829, 17 vols. 8vo): 
—Cours de Morale Chrétienne (Paris, 1825, 5 vols. 8vo). 
—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xvii, 309. 

Felloes (B°PUN, chishshukim’, joinings, 1 Kings 
vii, 33) probably denotes rather the spokes that connect 
the rim with the hub of a wheel, being a kindred term 


with that used to denote the coupling-rods of the taber- 
nacle (Exod. xxvii, 10). See Cuarior. 


Fellow, besides its contemptuous use (as a ren- 
dering of "7X, a man, etc.), and its frequent employ- 
ment (usually as a rendering of >, a friend or equal), 
in the sense of companion, stands in one remarkable 
passage (Zech. xiii, 7) as the rendering of M7723, 
amith’, society, in the phrase "72> “35, man of my 
association, i. e. my associate ; corresponding with “4, 
my shepherd in the parallel member, and referred to 
himself by our Saviour (Matt. xxvi, 31) as the great 
Pastor and Sacrifice for his people; not so much in the 
sense of simple equality of nature with the Father, as 
of copartnership with him in the great work of caring 
for and redeeming mankind. See NEIGHBOR. 


Fellow of a College. 


Fellowes, RoBpert, was born in Norfolk, Eng- 
land, in 1770; studied at St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford, 
took holy orders in 1795, and died in 1847. His theo- 
logical speculations gradually led him to reject the 
doctrines of the Established Church, and to adopt the 
opinions found in his Religion of the Universe, publish- 
ed in London in 1836. He was an intimate friend of 
Dr. Parr and baron Maséres, the latter of whom left 
him the greater part of his large fortune, to be dis- 
pensed in literary and benevolent enterprises. He 
was for some time editor of the London Critical Review. 
He was an early advocate of the establishment of the 
University of London, of which he was a liberal bene- 
factor, Among his works are Christian Philosophy 
(1798, 2d ed. 1799, 8vo) :—Supplement to do. :—Religion 
without Cant (1801, 8vo) :—Guide to Immortality (804, 
3 vols. 8vo):—Manual of Piety (1807, 8vo):—A Body 
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| of Theology (1807, 2 vols. 8vo).—Appleton, Cyclopedia, 


s.v.; Allibone, Dictionary of Authors, i, 584. 


Fellowship in a college, a station of privilege 
and emolument enjoyed by one who is elected a mem- 
ber of any of those endowed societies which in the 
English universities are called colleges. The person 
so elected shares the benefits of the foundation in com- 
mon with the other members, and from such partici- 
pation derives the name of fellow, the Latin name for 
which in the statutes of most of the colleges is socius. 
See Universiry. In Oxford and Cambridge ‘ the 
fellowships were either constituted by the original 
founders of the colleges to which they belong, or they 
have been since endowed. In almost all cases their 
holders must have taken at least the first degree of 
bachelor of arts or student in the civillaw. One of 
the greatest changes introduced by the commissioners 
under the University Act of 1854 was the throwing 
open of the fellowships to all members of the univer- 
sity of requisite standing, by removing the old restric- 
tions by which many of them were confined to found- 
er’s kin, or to the inhabitants of certain dioceses, arch- 
deaconries, or other districts. Fellowships vary great- 
ly in value. Some of the best at Oxford, in good 
years, are said to reach £700 or even £800, whilst there 
are others which do not amount to £100, and many at 
Cambridge which fall short of that sum. Being paid 
out of the college revenues which arise from land 
they also vary from year to year, though from this ar- 
rangement, on the other hand, their general value with 
reference to the value of commodities is preserved 
nearly unchangeable, which would not be the case if 
they consisted of a fixed payment in money. The 
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senior fellowships are the most lucrative, a system of 
promotion being established among their holders 3; but 
they all confer on their holders the privilege of occu- 
pying apartments in the college, and generally, in ad- 
dition, certain perquisites as to meals or commons. 
Many fellowships are tenable for life, but in general 
they are forfeited should the holder attain to certain 
preferments in the Church or at the bar, and some- 
times in the case of his succeeding to property above a 
certain amount. In general, also, they are forfeited 
by marriage, though this disability may now be re- 
moved by a special vote of the college, permitting the 
fellow to retain his fellowship notwithstanding his 
marriage. With the single exception of Downing Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in which the graduates of both uni- 
versities are eligible, the fellowships are confined to 
the graduates of the university to which they belong” 
(Chambers, Encyclopedia, s. v.). 

Fellowship (kowwvia), ‘joint interest, or the 
having one common stock. The fellowship of the 
saints is twofold: 1. With God (1 John i, 3; 1 Cor. i, 
9; 1 Cor. xiii, 14); 2. With one another (1 John i, 7). 
Fellowship with God consists in knowledge of his will 
(Job xxii, 21; John xvii, 3); agreement in design 
(Amos iii, 2); mutual affection (Rom. viii, 38, 39); en- 
joyment of his presence (Psa. iv, 6); conformity to his 
image (1 John ii, 6; 1 John i, 6); participation of his 
felicity (1 John i, 3,4; Eph. iii, 14-21; 2 Cor. xiii, 14). 
Fellowship of the saints may be considered as a fel- 
lowship of duties (Rom. xii, 6; 1 Cor. xii, 1; 1 Thess. 
v, 17, 18; James v, 16); of ordinances (Heb. x, 24; 
Acts ii,46); of graces, love, joy, etc. (Heb. x, 24; Mal. 
iii, 16; 2 Cor. viii, 4); of interest spiritual, and some- 
times temporal (Rom. xii, 4,13; Heb. xiii, 16); of suf- 
ferings (Rom. xv, 1, 2; Gal. vi, 1,2; Rom. xii, 15); 
of eternal glory (Rey. vii, 9).”—Buck, Theol. Diction- 
ary, 8. Vv. See COMMUNION, 

Feltham, Owen, an English writer of the reign 
of James I, who was a native of Suffolk, lived many 
years in the earl of Thomond’s family, and died about 
1678. The work by which he is remembered is Re- 
solves, Divine, Political, and Moral, which has passed 
through many editions, and is still reprinted, 

Felton, Henry, D.D., a learned English divine, 
was born at London in 1679, and was educated at West- 
minster school, the Charter House, and Edmund Hall, 
Oxford. In 1711 he became rector of Whitewell, Der- 
byshire, and was finally appointed principal of St. Ed- 
mund’s Hall in 1722. He died in 1740. His princi- 
pal works are, A Dissertation on reading the Classics 
(Lond. 3d ed, 1723, 12mo) :-—The common People taught 
to defend their Communion with the Church of England 
(Oxf. 1727, 8v0) :—The Christian Faith asserted against 
Deists, Arians, and Socinians (Oxf. 1732, 8vo):—The 
Resurrection of the same numerical Body asserted (Lon- 
don, 1733, 3d ed. 8vo) :—Sermons on the Creation, Fall, 
and Redemption of Man, etc. (Lond. 1748, 8vo) :—Nine- 
teen Sermons, 1748 (posthumous). — Darling, Cyclop. 
Bibliographica, s. v.; Rose, New Gen. Biog. Dict. s. v. 

Female Eccuesrastic. (For monographs, see 
Volbeding, Inder, p. 164.) See Ministry; DEAcon- 
Ess; AGAPET#, 

Fence (Psa. Ixii, 8), "13, gader’, a wall (q. v.) 
rather than hedge (as elsewhere generally rendered). 
The Hebrews use two terms to denote a fence of dif- 
ferent kinds: "73, gader’, or 1973, gederah’, and 
maw, mesukah’, According to Vitringa, the latter 
denotes the outer thorny fence of the vineyard, and 
the former the inner wall of stones surrounding it. 
The chief use of the former was to keep off men, and 
of the latter to keep off beasts, not only from gardens, 
vineyards, etc., but also from the flocks at night (see 
Prov. xv, 19; xxiv, 31). See Henan. From this 
root the Phcenicians called any enclosed place guddir, 
and particularly gave this name to their settlement in 
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the south-western coast of Spain, which the Greeks 
from them called T'aepa, the Romans Gades, and the 
moderns Cadiz. See Grprran. In Ezek. xiii, 5; 
xxii, 30, gadér appears to denote the fortifications of a 
city; and in Psa. Ixii, 3, the wicked are compared to 
a tottering fence and bowing wall; i. e. their destruc- 
tion comes suddenly upon them, Fenced cities (sce 
below) were such as were fortified.—Calmet, s. v. 
See AGRICULTURE. 


Fenced City (97587, metsurah’, intrenched; 2 
Chron. xi, 10, 23; xii, 4; xiv, 6; xxi, 3; rendered 
“stronghold,”’ 2 Chron. xi, 11; “fort,’? Isa. xxix, 3; 
“munition,” ii, 1. 337, mibtsar’, a fortress, is also 
sometimes rendered ‘‘fenced”’ in connection with mab, 
a city, Numb. xxxii, 17, 36; Josh. x, 20; xix, 35; 1 
Sam. vi, 18; 2 Kings iii, 19; x, 2; xvii, 9; xviii, 8; 
2 Chron. xvii, 19; Jer. v, 17; Dan. xi, 15; elsewhere 
“stronghold,” ete.). The broad distinction between 
a city and a village in Biblical language consisted in 
the possession of walls. See Crry. The city had 
walls, the village was unwalled, or had only a watch- 
man’s tower (P33, mipyoc, turris custodum ; comp. 
Gesen. Thes. p. 267), to which the villagers resorted in 
times of danger. A threefold distinction is thus ob- 
tained: 1. cities; 2. unwalled villages; 3. villages 
with castles or towers (1 Chron. xxvii, 25). The dis- 
trict east of the Jordan, forming the kingdoms of 
Moab and Bashan, is said to have abounded from very 
early times in castles and fortresses, such as were 
built by Uzziah to protect the cattle, and to repel the 
inroads of the neighboring tribes, besides unwalled 
towns (Ammian. Mare. xiv, 9; Deut. iii, 5; 2 Chron. 
xxvi,10). Of these many remains are thought by 
Mr. Porter to exist at the present day (Damascus, ii, 
197). The dangers to which unwalled villages are 
exposed from the marauding tribes of the desert, and 
also the fortifications by which the inhabitants some- 
times protect theinselves, are illustrated by Sir J. Mal- 
colm (Sketches of Persia, c. xiy, p. 148) and Frazer 
(Persia, p. 379, 380; comp. Judg. v, 7). Villages in 
the Hauran are sometimes enclosed by a wall, or, 
rather, the houses, being joined together, form a defence 
against Arab robbers, and the entrance is closed by a 
gate (Burckhardt, Syria, p. 212). See GATE. 

A further characteristic of a city as a fortified place 
is found in the use of the word 22, build, and also 
Sortify ; so that to “build” a city appears to be 
sometimes the same thing as to fortify it (comp. Gen. 
viii, 20, and 2 Chron. xvi, 6, with 2 Chron. xi, 5-10, 
and 1 Kings xy, 17). See Watt. 

The fortifications of the cities of Palestine, thus reg- 
ularly ‘‘fenced,” consisted of one or more walls crown- 
ed with battlemented parapets, M135, having towers 
at regular intervals (2 Chron, xxxii, 6; Jer, xxxi, 38), 
on which in later times engines of war were placed, 
and watch was kept by day and night in time of war 
(2 Chron. xxvi, 9, 15; Judg. ix, 45; 2 Kings ix, 17). 
Along the oldest of the three walls of Jerusalem there 
were ninety towers, in the second fourteen, and in the 
third sixty (Josephus, War, v, 4,2). One such tower, 
that of Hananeel, is repeatedly mentioned (Jer. xxxi, 
88; Zech. xiv, 10), as also others (Neh. iii, 1, 11, 27). 
The gateways of fortified towns were also fortified and 
closed with strong doors (Neh. ii, 8; iii, 3, 6, ete. ; 
Judg. xvi, 2,3; 1 Sam. xxiii, 7; 2 Sam. xviii, 24, 33; 
2 Chron. xiv, 7; 1 Mace. xiii, 33; xv, 39). In advance 
of the wall there appears to have been sometimes an 
outwork (257, mooreixioua), in A, Vers. “ ditch’ A 
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Kings xxi, 23; 2 Sam. xx, 15; Gesenius, Thes. p. 454), 
which was perhaps either a palisade or wall lining the 


ditch, or a wall raised midway within the ditch itself. 


| Both of these methods of strengthening fortified places, 


by hindering the near approach of machines, were 
usual in earlier Egyptian fortifications (W ilkinson, 
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Ane. Eg. i, 401), but would generally be of less use in 
the hill forts of Palestine than in Egypt. In many 
towns there was a keep or citadel for a last resource to 
the defenders. Those remaining in the Hauran and 
Leja are square. Such existed at Shechem and The- 
bez (Judg. ix, 46, 51; viii,17; 2 Kings ix,17), and the 
great forts or towers of Psephinus, Hippicus, and espe- 
cially Antonia, served a similar purpose, as well as 
that of overawing the town at Jerusalem. These forts 
were well furnished with cisterns (Acts xxi, 54; 2 
Mace. v, 5; Josephus, Ant. xviii, 4,3; War, i, 5, 4; 
vy, 4, 2; vi, 2,1). At the time of the entrance of Is- 
rael into Canaan there were many fenced cities exist- 
ing, which first caused great alarm to the exploring 
party of searchers (Numb. xiii, 28), and afterwards 
gaye much trouble to the people in subduing them. 
Many of these were refortified, or, as it is expressed, 
rebuilt by the Hebrews (Numb. xxxii,17, 34-42; Deut. 
iii, 4, 5; Josh. xi, 12,13; Judg. i, 27-33), and many, 
especially those on the sea-coast, remained for a long 
time in the possession of their inhabitants, who were 
enabled to preserve them by means of their strength 
in chariots (Josh. xiii, 3, 6; xvii, 16; Judg. i, 19; 2 
Kings xviii, 8; 2 Chron. xxvi, 6). The strength of 
Jerusalem was shown by the fact that that city, or at 
least the citadel, or ‘‘ stronghold of Zion,’’ remained 
in the possession of the Jebusites until the time of Da- 
vid (2 Sam. v, 6, 7; 1 Chron. xi, 5). Among the kings 
of Israel and Judah several are mentioned as fortificrs 
or ‘‘ builders” of cities, e. g. Solomon (1 Kings ix, 17-19; 
2 Chron. viii, 4-6), Jeroboam I (1 Kings xii, 25), Re- 
hoboam (2 Chron. xi, 5, 12), Baasha (1 Kings xv, 17), 
Omri (1 Kings xvi, 24), Hezekiah (2 Chron. xxxii, 5), 
Asa (2 Chron. xiv, 6,7), Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xvii, 
12), but especially Uzziah (2 Kings xiv, 22; 2 Chron. 
xxvi, 2, 9,15); and in the reign of Ahab the town of 
Jericho was rebuilt and fortified by a private individ- 
ual, Hiel of Bethel (1 Kings xvi, 34). Herod the Great 
was conspicuous in fortifying strong positions, as Ma- 
sada, Macherus, Herodium, besides his great works at 
Jerusalem (Josephus, War, vii, 6, 1,2; 8, 3; i, 21, 10; 
Ant. xiv, 13, 9). See Fort. 
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But the fortified places of Palestine served only in a 
few instances to check effectually the progress ‘of an 
invading force, though many instances of ‘determined 
and protracted resistance are on record, as of Samaria 
for three years (2 Kings xviii, 10), Jerusalem (2 Kings 
xxy, 3) for four months, and in later times of Jotapa- 
ta, Gamala, Macherus, Masada, and, above all, Jeru- 
salem itself, the strength of whose defences drew forth 
the admiration of the conqueror Titus (Josephus, War, 
iii, 6; iv, Land 9; vii, 6, 2-4 and 8; Robinson, i, 232), 
See Fortress. 
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The earlier Egyptian fortifications consisted usually 
of a quadrangular and sometimes double wall of sun- 
dried brick, fifteen feet thick, and often fifty feet in 


| height, with square towers at intervals, of the same 


a 
Slab from ancient Thebes, representing a Phalanx of the Khe- 
ta (Canaanites) drawn up as a corps de réserve, with the 
fortified town (fig. 1), surrounded by double Ditches, over 
which are Bridges (figs. 2 and 3). 
height as the walls, both crowned with a parapet, and 
a round-headed battlement in shape like a shield. A 
second lower wall with towers at the entrance was 
added, distant thirteen or twenty feet from the main 
wall, and sometimes another was made of seventy or 
one hundred feet in length, projecting at right angles 
from the main wall, to enable the defenders to annoy 
the assailants in flank. The ditch was sometimes for- 
tified by a sort of tenaille in the ditch itself, or a rave- 
lin on its edge. In later times the practice of fortify- 
ing towns was laid aside, and the large temples, with 
their enclosures, were made to serve the purpose of 
forts (Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. i, 408, 409, abridgm.), 


Slab from Kouyunjik, representing a double-walled city, with 
arched gateways and inclined approaches leading to them 
from the outer walls. Within are warriors and horses; 
outside the fortifications is a narrow stream or canal, plant= 
ed on both sides with trees, and flowing into a broad river. 
on which are large boats, holding seyeral persons, and a raft 
of skins, bearing a man fishing, and tio others seated before 
a pot or caldron. Along the banks, and apparently washed 


by a stream, is a wall with equidistant towers and battle- 
ments. 


FENCING THE TABLES 


The fortifications of Nineveh, Babylon, Ecbatana 
and $f Tyre and Sidon are all mentioned either in the 
canonical books or the Apocrypha. In the sculptures 
of Nineveh representations are found of walled towns, 
of which one is thought to represent Tyre, and all il- 
lustrate the mode of fortification adopted both by the 
Assyrians and their enemies (Jer. li, 80-32, 58; Amos 
1,10; Zech. ix, 3; Ezek. xxvii,11; Nah. iii, 14; Tobit 
1,17; xiv, 14,15; Judith i, 1, 4; Layard, Nin, ii, 275, 
279, 388, 395; Nin. and Bab. p. 231, 358; Mon. of Nin. 
pt. ii, pl. 39, 43).—Smith, s.v. See Fortrrrcarron. 


Fencing the Tables, a special address in the 
ministration of the Lord’s Supper among the Scotch 
Presbyterians. It is a lecture from the minister just 
before the distribution of the elements, pointing out 
the character of those who have and of those who have 
not a right to come to the Lord’s table. It was for- 
merly called “ debarrings,”’ because in it the ministry 
debarred from the sacrament those who were not sup- 
posed to be worthy. 


Fénelon, Franc¢ors pe SAtigNac DE LA Morun, 
the most venerated name in the modern history of the 
Roman Catholic Church, was born Aug. 6, 1651, at the 
castle of Fénelon, in Perigord. He was a younger son 
of the marquis of Fénelon. He was carefully trained 
at home up to twelve years of age, when he was sent 
to the University of Cahors, and afterwards to the Col- 
lege of Plessis at Paris. His mind was very early 
turned towards the Church; he preached his first ser- 
mon at fifteen. His theological studies were contin- 
ned at the Seminary of St. Sulpice, then under the 
charge of the abbé Tronson, from whom he is believed 
to have imbibed the views of sanctity and of “ disin- 
terested love” which were so strongly brought out in 
his later life. He was ordained in 1675, and for three 
years was one of the priests of the parish of St. Sul- 
pice. Before his ordination he was strongly inclined 
to a foreign mission in the Levant or in Canada, but 
was kept back, it is said, by his uncle. The Corre- 
spondance Litteraire (July 25,1863) gives a letter (from 
the archives of the French Ministry of Marine) in Col- 
bert’s handwriting, date of 1675, to Frontenac, governor 
of Canada, in which Louis XLV says, ‘I have blamed 
the action of abbé Fénelon, and have ordered him not 
to return to Canada, But I ought to say to you that 
it was difficult to institute a criminal process against 
him, or to oblige the priests of the Seminary of St. 
Sulpice, at Montreal, to testify against him; and it 
was necessary to remit the case to his bishop or the 
grand vicar to punish him by ecclesiastical penalties, 
or to arrest him and send him back to France by the 
first ship.” According to this, Fénelon was actually 
in Canada (Am. Pres. Review, July, 1863). About the 
year 1678 he was appointed superior of the ‘‘ Nowvelles 
Catholiques,” a society formed to educate and prose- 
lyte the children of Protestants. In this office he 
wrote his first work, De l’éducation des filles, which has 
been translated into English. He now became inti- 
mate with Bossuet, and under his guidance wrote Réfu- 
tation du Systeme de Malebranche sur la nature et la 
grace; and also a treatise entitled Du Ministére des 
Pasteurs, in which heretics are attacked, though with 
moderation. Louis XIV, then about to revoke the 
edict of Nantes, employed Fénelon on a special mis- 
sion to the Protestants of Poitou. He accepted the 
charge on the condition that no means of conversion 
were to be used but persuasion. In 1689 he was in- 
trusted with the education of the young duke of Bur- 
gundy. For his royal pupil he wrote Télémaque. Af- 
ter five years’ service, he was elevated to the archbish- 
opric of Cambray in 1694. He had previously become 
intimate with Madame Guyon (q. v.), and his relations 
with her, and the complications which grew out of 
them, embittered more or less his whole after life. 

This interesting history deserves to be recounted 
somewhat in detail. For the special history of Quiet | 
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ism, see the article under that title. Suffice it here 
to say, that the particular form of it taught by Ma- 
dame Guyon began to spread widely, and to alarm 


the leading clergy of the Church of France. Bos- 
suet was soon vigorously enlisted against her. He 


conducted the controversy against Madame Guyon 
with his usual skill. He, together with the bishop of 
Chartres and abbé Tronson, were appointed commis- 
sioners to inquire into the doctrines advanced by Ma- 
dame Guyon. ‘The conferences between the parties 
lasted for six months. Bossuet was little conversant 
at this time with mystical theology, and at his request 
Fénelon provided him with extracts from the chief of 
the mystical writers. The commissioners assembled 
at Issy, a retired country house belonging to the con- 
gregation of St.Sulpice. They drew up thirty arti- 
cles, in which certain alterations were made by Féne- 
lon, by whom four were added. There was no men- 
tion in them of Madame Guyon or her doctrines, but 
they were supposed to express the doctrines of the es- 
tablished Church of France on the principal subjects 
in dispute. Their conclusion amounts to little more 
than this, that spiritualism, or an aim at the very high- 
est devotional feeling and communion with God, is not 
necessary to all, and is liable to abuse. Madame Guy- 
on immediately expressed her acquiescence in the ar- 
ticles of Issy. The whole question seemed now to be 
set at rest. Fénelon, having been nominated before 
these transactions to the archbishopric of Cambray, 
was duly, consecrated, Bossuet, bishop of Meaux, offi- 
ciating, at his own earnest request. But Quietism 
continued to gain ground, and, to stop its progress, 
Bossuet published his Instruction sur les états de Vor- 
aison, for which he sought the approbation of the new 
archbishop; but Fénelon refused on the ground that 
the book absolutely denied the possibility of a pure 
disinterested love of God, and that its censures of 
Madame Guyon were too severe. Thus began the 
bitter controversy between these two distinguished 
prelates, which for a long time disturbed the peace 
of the Church of France.- Fénelon published his 
Explication des maximes des saints sur la vie interieure, 
but not before it was carefully examined by the 
cardinal de Noailles and abbé Tronson, two of the 
committee at Issy, and by M. Pirot, a theologian of 
eminence attached to Bossuet. These pronounced the 
Maximes to be a golden work. But no sooner was it 
published than an uproar was raised against it. In 
this controversy Louis XIV and Madame de Mainte- 
non took part against Fénelon. Bossuet had the sup- 
port of the court, and made vigorous use of all the 
weapons at his command. Fénelon defended himself 
with spirit. An appeal was made to Rome. Bossuet 
artfully brought his influence with Louis to bear upon 
the court of Rome, and insinuated that Fénelon was, 
in his own diocese, considered a heretic, and that, as 
soon as Rome should speak, Cambray, and all the Low 
Countries, would rise against him. The pope (Inno- 
cent VIII) proceeded cautiously, and delayed his de- 
cision. In the mean time the friends of Fénelon were 
persecuted by the court, and he himself was suspended 
from his office of preceptor to the royal dukes; but 
neyer, amidst all the indignities he suffered, did he lose 
the pious serenity of his mind. ‘Yet but a little 
while,” he says in one of his letters, ‘‘and the deceit- 
ful dream of this life will be over. We shall meet in 
the kingdom of truth, where there is no error, no di- 
vision, no scandal; we shall breathe the pure love of 
God; he will communicate to us his everlasting peace. 
in the mean while let us suffer; let us be trodden un- 
der foot; let us not refuse disgrace, Jesus Christ waa 
disgraced for us; may our disgrace tend to his glory.’ 
At length the pope appointed a congregation of cardi- 
nals, who met twelve times without coming to any 
resolution; he then appointed a new congregation of 
cardinals, who met fifty-two times, and extracted from 
Fénelon’s work several propositions, which they re- 
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ported to the pope as censurable. Meantime Louis 
XIV was urging the pope to condemn Fénelon, al- 
though the pope himself was unwilling to come to a 
final decision. It was difficult to censure Fénelon 
without censuring some writers of acknowledged or- 
thodoxy. Holy, too, as Fénelon was, it was con- 
sidered that to submit to a decision against him was 
an act of such heroic humility that it could scarce- 
ly be expected, and that a schism might be caused 
equal to that of the Reformation. The pope inclined 
to issue a brief, stating the doctrine of the Church, and 
calling upon each party to abstain from future discus- 
sions. But even a pope may stand in awe of worldly 
consequences. 
sisted upon the condemnation of Fénelon, and the pope 
at last (March 12, 1699) issued a brief, by which twen- 
ty-three propositions were extracted from Fénelon’s 
work and condemned, ‘‘though the expressions used 
in the condemnation of them were so gentle, that it is 
evident that if the pope had feared God as much as he 
feared the French king, Fénelon would have escaped 
all censure. By this course, the friends of Fénelon 
were soothed and his adversaries mortified; and their 
mortification was increased by an expression of the 
pope, which was soon in every one’s mouth, that Fene- 
lon was in fault for too great love of God; his enemies 
equally in fault for too little love of their neighbor”’ 
(Bausset, Hist. de Fénelon, ii, 220). 

The controversy had been going on in France dur- 
ing the time occupied by the investigation at Rome. 
“‘ Bossuet published a succession of pamphlets. Sev- 
eral of the bishops who had espoused the side of Bos- 
suet issued pastorals in the same sense. J énelon de- 
fended himself vigorously against them all in several 
publications, explanatory as well of his principles as 
of the personal imputations in which some of his ad- 
versaries did not scruple to indulge. The last blow 
against the ancient friendship of the great rivals was 
struck by Bossuet in his celebrated Relation sur le Qui- 
étisme. Fénelon was wounded to the heart. The copy 
of Bossuet’s pamphlet which first came into his hands 
is still preserved in the British Museum, and the mar- 
gin is literally filled with remarks, annotations, re- 
plies, denials, and rejoinders, in the singularly delicate 
and beautiful handwriting of the indignant archbishop. 
The copy now in the British Museum is most probably 
one which, as we learn from his correspondence, he 
sent to his agent at Rome, and on the margin of which 
he corrected, for the guidance of his friend, the many 
false and exaggerated charges of his great antagonist. 
The substance of these replies he gave to the public in 
a most masterly defence, written, printed, and pub- 
lished within little more than a fortnight from the ap- 
pearance of Bossuet’s Relation’? (Chambers, Encyclo- 
pedia, 8. v.). 

When the papal brief arrived, Fénelon submitted at 
once, and ordered all copies of the book that were in 
circulation to be brought that he might burn them 
with his own hand. He read the brief from his own 
pulpit, and addressed a pastoral to the people of his 
diocese, in which he said, ‘‘Our holy father has con- 
demned my book, entitled Maxims of Saints, and has 
condemned in a particular manner twenty-three prop- 
ositions extracted from it. We adhere to his brief, 
and condemn the book and the propositions simply, 
absolutely, and without a shadow of reserye.’? He 
even presented to the cathedral a piece of gold plate, 
on which is a picture engrayed representing the angel 
of truth trampling on several erroneous books, among 
which is his Maximes, This submission appears to us 
Protestants to have been at once weak and ostenta- 
tious, but in the Roman Catholic Church it is one of 
Fénelon’s highest titles to glory. Bossuet’s conduct 
is variously represented: according to one account he 
was really touched by the conduct of Fénelon, and de- 
sired to be completely reconciled to him ; according to 
others, he retained at heart his bitter feeling, and kept 
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up the same spirit in the mind of the king. About 
this time Fénelon sent a complete and corrected copy 
of Télémaque to the duke of Burgundy. The copyist, 
it seems, made a duplicate, and printed it at Paris, 
without the knowledge of Fénelon. The book was 
immediately suppressed by order of the king, but was 
printed again in Holland in 1699, spread throughout 
Europe, and was translated into almost every tongue. 
By the courtiers of Louis XIV Téémaque was regard- 
ed as a satire upon that monarch and his satellites, 
Sesostris being supposed to represent the king; Ca- 
lypso, Madame de Montespan; Protesilaus, Louvois ; 
and Eucharis, Mademoiselle de Fontanges. This scan- 
dal shut Fénelon out of the court of Louis XTV for the 
rest of his life. He was ordered to remain within his 
diocese, and was forbidden all intercourse with his pu- 
pil, the duke of Burgundy. But the displeasure of 
the court did not diminish the reputation of Fénelon 
either in France or in Europe generally. He devoted 
the remainder of his life to diligent care of his diocese, 
and to literary labors. He founded a seminary at 
Cambray, to which he gave his personal attention. 
During the War of the Succession his diocese was 
often the scene of military operations, and he did his 
best to assuage the horrors of war. He brought to- 
gether into his palace the wretched inhabitants of the 
country whom the war had driven from their homes, 
and took care of them, and fed them at his own table. 
Seeing one day that one of these peasants ate nothing, 
he asked him the reason of his abstinence. “Alas! 
my lord,”’ said the poor man, ‘“‘ in making my escape 
from my cottage I had not time to bring off my cow, 
which was the support of my family. The enemy 
will drive her away, and J shall never find another so 
good.’ Fénelon, availing himself of his privilege of 
safe-conduct, immediately set out, accompanied by a 
single servant, and drove the cow back himself to the 
peasant. ‘‘ This,” said cardinal Maury, ‘‘is perhaps 
the finest act of Fénelon’s life.”’ He adds, ‘Alas! for 
the man who reads it without being affected.” An- 
other anecdote, showing his tenderness to the poor, is 
thus related of him. A literary man, whose library 
was destroyed by fire, has been deservedly admired for 
saying, “I should have profited but little by my books 
if they had not taught me how to bear the loss of 
them.” The remark of Fénelon, who lost his in a sim- 
ilar way, is still more simple and touching: ‘‘I would 
much rather they were burned than the cottage of a 
poor peasant.”” In 1709, the duke of Marlborough, by 
express commands, exempted his lands from pillage, 
while that general himself and his allies showed the 
aged prelate every mark of courtesy. 

In the Jansenist disputes Fénelon wrote against Jan- 
senius, and expressed himself very strongly, though 
at first charitably, against Quesnel and Pascal. See 
JANSENISM; Port Royar. He wrote a Afémoire de- 
manding a judgment from the pope to settle the con- 
troversy by a dogmatic decision, to which all must 
submit. This J/émoire was laid before the pope (Clem- 
ent XI), and his bull Vineam Domini shows evident 
traces of its influence. He also wrote a treatise, De 
Summi Pontificis Auctoritate (in his @uvres, Versailles, 
1820, tom. ii), in which he yielded more to the papal 
claims than became him as a Gallican bishop. Deny- 
ing the direct temporal power of the pope, he admits a 
potestas directoria, equivalent to what is called the in- 
direct temporal power. See Pops, TEmporat Pow- 
ER OF. 

In his personal habits Fénelon was temperate al- 
most to abstemiousness, took no repose except a few 
hours daily in the exercises of walking or riding, while 
the rest of his time was deyoted to social intercourse 
with his friends, to visiting the poor, and other pasto- 
ral functions. The most of his revenues were devoted 
to benevolent uses. He died at Cambray Jan. 7, 1715. 

We cite a passage from Dr. Channing on the char- 
acter and writings of Fénelon; ‘‘His works haye the 
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great charm of coming fresh from the soul. He wrote 
from experience, and hence, though he often speaks 
a language which must seem almost a foreign one to 
men of the world, yet he always speaks in a tone of 
reality. That he has excesses we mean not to deny, 
but they are of a kind which we regard with more 
than indulgence, almost with admiration. Common 
fanaticism we cannot away with, for it is essentially 
vulgar, the working of animal passions, sometimes of 
sexual love, and oftener of earthly ambition. But 
when a pure mind errs by aspiring after disinterested- 
ness and purity not granted to our present infant 
state, we almost reverence its errors; and still more, 
we recognise in them an essential truth. They only 
anticipate and claim too speedily the good for which 
man was made. They are the misapprehensions of 
the inspired prophet, who hopes to see in his own day 
what he was appointed to promise to remoter ages. 
Fénelon saw far into the human heart, and especially 
into the lurkings of self-love. He looked with a piere- 
ing eye through the disguises of sin. But he knew 
sin, not, as most men do, by bitter experience of its 
power, so much as by his knowledge and experience 
of virtue. Deformity was revealed to him by his re- 
fined perceptions and intense love of moral beauty. 
The light, which he carried with him into the dark 
corners of the human heart, and by which he laid open 
its most hidden guilt, was that of celestial goodness. 
Hence, though the severest of censors, he is the most 
pitying. Not a tone of asperity escapes him. He 
looks on human error with an angel’s tenderness, with 
tears which an angel might shed, and thus reconciles 
and binds us to our race at the very moment of reveal- 
ing its corruptions’’ (Christian Examiner, vi, 7). 
Literature.—The writings of Fénelon are too numer- 
ous to be mentioned in detail. They are classified as 
follows in the Versailles edition of his works (1820, 22 
vols. 8vo): Metaphysical and Theological Writings, 
vols. i-iii; The Quietistic Controversy, and Discussions 
thereon with Bossuet, vols. iv-ix; writings on Jansen- 
ism, vols. x-xvi; Education of Girls, Sermons, Relig- 
ious Meditations, vols. xvii, xviii; Fables, Dialogues, 
smaller writings, vol. xix; Télémaque, vol. xx; Dia- 
logues on Eloquence, Correspondence, Lives of Ancient Phi- 
losophers, vols. XxXi, xxii. There are many collective 
editions of the writings of Fénelon, of which the most 
complete is that of Lebel, commenced at Versailles 
1820-24, in 22 vols. 8vo., with 11 vols. additional of 
Correspondance (Paris, 1827-29), and 1 vol. of Tables 
et Index (Paris, 1830), making 34 vols. in all. The 
next best (in some respects the best) is that of the 
abbé Gosselin (Paris and Besancon, 1851-52, 10 vols. 
imp. 8vo), with a copious literary history of Fénelon. 
Of editions of his select works, the best are that of Pé- 
risse (Paris, 1842, 4 vols. large 8vo); that of Dufour, 
the first volume of which is a Vie de Fénelon (Paris, 
1826, 12 vols. 8vo); and that of Lefevre, with Vie by 
Aimé Martin (Paris, 1835; and by Didot, 1838, 3 vols. 
large 8vo). Of his separate writings the editions are 
too numerous to be mentioned here. Many of his 
writings have been translated into English; among 
them are, On the Education of Daughters (Lond. 1703 ; 
Albany, 1806); Dialogues on Eloquence (Lond. 1808 ; 
Boston, 1832); Demonstration of the Existence of God 
(London, 1749, 12mo); Spiritual Works, translated by 
Houghton, with Life (Dublin, 1771, 2 vols. 8vo); Te- 
lemachus (many editions; best by Hawkesworth, Lond. 
2 vols. 12mo, 1808); Lives of the Anc. Philosophers, with 
Life of Fénelon, by Cormach (N.Y. 1841, 12mo) ; Sedec- 
tions from the Writings of Fénelon, with a Memoir of his 
Life by Mrs. Follen (Boston, 1829; new ed. 1859, 12mo). 


Of Lives of Fénelon, besides those already cited in con- | 


nection with editions of his works, we name Ramsay, 
Vie de Fénelon (Paris, 1725, 12mo); Querbeuf, Vie de 
F (Paris, 1787); Bausset, Hist. de Fénelon (Par. 1817, 3d 
ed., 4 vols.8vo); Mudford, Life of F. (trans].from Baus- 
set, Lond. 1810, 2 vols. 8vo); Butler, Life of Fenelon 
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(abridged from Bausset, Lond. 1810, 8vo); Tabaraud 

Suppl. aux histoires de Bossuet et de Fénelon (Paris, 1822, 
8vo). See also Mackintosh, Ethical Philosophy (Phila 
delph. 1832, 8vo), p. 96 sq.; Quarterly Review (Londa.), 
x, 409; Princeton Review, April, 1853, art. i; Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, xvii, 319 sq.; Hook, Eccles. Biog. 
v, 78 sq.; Matter, Le Mysticisme en France au Temps de 
Fenelon (Par. 1864); Sainte Beuve, Nouv. Lundis (Par. 
1864), ii, 113 sq.; Revue Chrétienne, 1863, 513 sq.; 
Methodist Quarterly Review, Jan. 1866 ; Zeitschrift f. d. 
hist. Theologie, 1869, 239. 


Fenestella, the niche at the side of an altar, con- 
taining the piscina (q. v.) or water-drain, into which 
was poured the water in which the priest washed his 
hands, and that with which the chalice was rinsed at 
the celebration of the mass. There is frequently a 
shelf above the water-drain, on which could be placed 
certain vessels which were required at the altar. A 
second niche, at the side of the fenestella, sometimes 
held the credence-table. In England the fenestella 
is almost universally at the south side of the altar, 
(Gack: C3) 


Fenner, WititAM, B.D., an English Puritan, was 
born in 1600, and was educated at Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge. He was appointed rector of Rochford, 
Essex, in 1629, and died about 1640, He was a very 
popular preacher, and his works, which haye become 
very scarce, are written in a plain, earnest, and im- 
pressive style. The principal are, A Treatise of the 
A ffections ; or the Soul’s Pulse (Lond. 1641, 8vo) :—The 
Sacrifice of the Faithful; or the Nature, Property, and 
Efficacy of zealous Prayer (Lond. 1648, sm. 8vo) :—The 
spiritual Man’s Directory, guiding to true Blessedness in 
his three maine Duties (Lond. 1649, sm. 8vo), collected, 
with other writings, in his Works (Lond. 1658, 1 vol. in 
2, fol.).— Darling, Cyclopedia Bibliographica, s. v. 

Fereter usually indicates the portable shrine in 
which the relics of saints are carried about in proces- 
sion; it is also applied to the fixed shrines or tombs in 
which the bodies or relics of saints are deposited. (G. 
F.C.) 

Feretory, the inclosure or chapel of a church in 
which the fereter is placed. (G. F.C.) 

Ferguson, Adam, a Scotch philosopher, was born 
in 1724 at Logierait, Perthshire. He studied at St. 
Andrew’s and at Edinburgh with a view to the Chris- 
tian ministry. On being ordained, he was appointed 
chaplain to the 42d regiment, in which he remained 
till 1757, when he retired, and was appointed keeper 
of the advocates’ library of Edinburgh. In 1759 he 
was made professor of natural philosophy in the col- 
lege of that city, and in 1764 he was appointed to the 
chair of moral philosophy, a branch of science to which 
he had more particulary applied himself. In 1767 he 
published Essay on the History of Civil Society ; in 1776, 
Remarks on a Pamphlet of Dr. Price, entitled Observa- 
tions on the Nature of Civil Liberty. ‘‘In 1778 he was 
appointed secretary to the commissioners who were 
sent to America in order to try to effect a reconcilia- 
tion with the mother country, an office in which Fer- 
guson took a clearer view of the state of the question, 
and of the temper of the American people, than was 
common at that time with Englishmen. On his re- 
turn in 1779 he resumed the duties of his professor- 
ship, and in 1783 he published History of the Progress 
and the Termination of the Roman Republic (3 vols. 
4to).’’ In 1784 he resigned his professorship. ‘‘ In 


| 1792 he published Principles of Moral and Political Sci- 


ence, being chiefly a retrospect of lectures on ethics 
and politics, delivered in the College of Edinburgh (2 
yols, 4to). Another work of Dr. Ferguson on the same 
subject, though a more elementary one, the insta 
of Moral Philosophy, which he first published in 1769, 
has been translated into the French and German lan- 
guages, and often reprinted.” He died at St. An- 
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drew’s, February 22, 1816,—Chambers, Encyclopedia, 
Se Ve 

Ferguson, James, minister of Kilwinning, Scot- 
land, a preacher and commentator of some eminence. 
Little is known of his life; he died about 1670. He 
published Brief Exposition of Philippians and Colosstans 
(1656) :—Brief Exposition of Galatians and Ephesians 
(1659); and after his death appeared his Brief Exposi- 
tion of 1 and 2 Thessalonians (1674). Orme (Biblioth. 
Biblica) says that these “ expositions are uncommonly 
sensible.” They have been republished in one vol- 
ume (London, 1841, large 8vo). 

Ferguson, Samuel D., a Methodist Episcopal 
minister, was born in the city of New York in 1798, 
but removed with his parents at an early age to Dela- 
ware County, where he was converted at fourteen. 
He entered the New York Conference in 1819, and 
died in New York, December 30,1855. He was a high- 
ly influential and useful minister, and an able presid- 
ing elder. He was three times a delegate to the Gen- 
eral Conference, in 1832, 1836, and 1844. He served 
some time as agent for the Troy Conference Seminary, 
and spent four years with eminent success as superin- 
tendent of the Leake and Watts Orphan House, New 
York.—Minutes of Conferences, vi, 64. 

Ferloni, Severus ANrontus, a Roman ecclesias- 
tic, born in the States of the Church in 1740. He em- 
ployed himself for thirty years on a History of the Va- 
riations in the Discipline of the Church, which was to 
form 30 vols., and was on the point of completion when 
the French army entered Rome in 1798. His papers 
were destroyed and his labor lost. Ferloni was soon 
after engaged on the side of Napoleon, wrote homilies 
in his favor, and was made theologian to the privy 
council of the viceroy at Milan. Among other things 
he wrote a treatise De Auctoritate Ecclesie, maintain- 
ing French views, but the censors would not allow it 
to appear. He died at Milan, 1813.—Migne, Biogra- 
phie Chrét. 8. v. 

Ferme (or Fairholme), CHARLES, a Scotch divine, 
was born in Edinburgh, and was educated at the uni- 
versity there, where he became M.A. in 1587. In 1593 
he was made one of the regents of the university. He 
afterwards became minister at Fraserburgh, and (1600) 
principal of the college there; he died at Fraserburgh 
in 1617. He wrote a Logical Analysis of the Epistle of 
Paul to the Romans, which was published under the 
care of Dr. Adamson in 1671, and has been republished 
by the Wodrow Society (Edinburgh, 1850, 8yo). In 
the preface to this edition, Dr. W. L. Alexander gives 
the work high praise, even saying, ‘‘ So sagacious, ex- 
act, and perspicuous a commentary on the Romans I 
had not before had the good fortune to peruse.” 

Ferment. See LeAven; WINE. 

Fermentarians (Fermentarii), a name given to 
the Greek Church by the Latins, because the former 
use Jeavened bread in the Eucharist; the Greeks call- 
ing the Latins Azymites (q. v.). The word fermentum 
was used, even in the Latin Church, at an early pe- 
riod, to designate the Eucharist, showing that then fer- 
mented bread was used.—Bingham, Orig. Eccles. bk. 
XV, ch. ii, § 5. 

Pernand (Purrnanpvs, Frrprnanp, or Frr- 
RAND), a Belgian monk and reformer, was born at 
Bruges in 1450. He either lost his sight in childhood 
or was born blind, which, however, did not prevent 
him from studying philosophy, theology, rhetoric, po- 
etry, and music. He pursued these studies in Paris, 
and was appointed by Charles VIII to the chair of 
belles-lettres in the University of Paris. It is possi- 
ble that he may also have occupied the chair of theol- 
ogy. In 1490 he entered the order of the Benedic- 
tines, and soon after, by special dispensation from the 
pope, he was allowed, in spite of his blindness, to take 
deacon’s orders, and began to preach. He died in 1496. 
His blindness did not prevent him from writing many 
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books, among which are Epistole Caroli Phernandi, 
Brugensis (Paris, no date, 4to):—De Animi Tranquilli- 
tate libri duo (Paris, 1512) :—Speculum monastice dis- 
cipline Ratris Benedicti Magni, etc. (Par. 1515, fol.) : 
—Elegie de Contemptu Mundi; Odarum in laudem 
Christi Libri (Paris, 1815),—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Géné- 
rale, xvii, 455. 

Ferne, Henry, D.D., bishop of Chester, was bern 
at York in 1602, and was educated at St. Mary’s Hall, 
Oxford, and at Trinity College, Cambridge, of which 
he became a fellow. He was made chaplain to the 
bishop of Durham, and was successively presented to 
the livings of Masham, of Medborn, and to the arch- 
deaconry of Leicester. He took his doctor’s degree in 
1642, and espoused the cause of Charles I, who made 
him his chaplain. On the Restoration Charles IL 
gave him the mastership of Trinity College, and he 
was twice chosen vice-chancellor. He was made bish- 
op of Chester in 1660, died in 1661, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. He published four tracts against 
the rebellion, 1642-43; two sermons, 1644-49; and 
five treatises in defense of the Church of England 
against Romanism and Presbyterianism, 1647-60. He 
is said to have aided Walton in the Polyglot Bible.— 
Hook, Eccles. Biography, v, 89. 

Ferrand, Lours, a French Orientalist. He was 
born at Toulon October 3, 1645, and was educated in 
his native city and at Lyons, where he studied Hebrew 
and other Oriental languages. At twenty he went to 
Paris, and soon after to Mayence, to undertake a trans- 
lation of the Hebrew Bible. This project not succeed- 
ing, he returned to France, studied law, and was re- 
ceived as advocate in the Parliament of Paris. He, 
however, occupied himself much less with his new pro- 
fession than with controversial writings, and works on 
the history of the East. He died Mar.11,1699. His 
works are, Conspectus seu Synopsis libri hebraici qut in- 
seribitur: Annales Regum Francie et regum domus _ 
Othomanice (Paris, 1670, 8vo) :—AReéflexions sur lu Re- 
ligion Chrétienne, contenant les prophéties de Jacob et de 
Daniel sur la venue du Messie, etc. (Paris, 1679, 2 vols. 
12mo) :—Liber Psalmorum, cum argumentis, paraphrast 
et annotationibus (Paris, 1683, 4to) :—Traité de T Eglise, 
contre les hérétiques et principalement contre les calvin- 
astes (Paris, 1685, 12mo):—Réponse & I’ Apologie pour 
la Reformation, pour les réformateurs et pour les réformés 
(Paris, 1685, 12mo) : — Psaumes de David en latin et en 
francais selon la Vulgate (Paris, 1686, 12mo) :—Lettre 
& M2". Vévéque de Beauvais sur le Monachisme de saint 
Augustin (Journal des Savants) :—Discours ou l'on fait 
voir gue saint Augustin a été moine (Paris, 1689, 12mo) : 
—Summa Biblica seu dissertationes prolegomenice de 
Sacra Scriptura (Paris, 1689, 12mo). — Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, xvii, 488. 

Ferrandus Fulgentius. See Futcrenrius Frer- 
RANDUS. 


Ferrar, Nicholas, a clergyman of the Church 
of England, eminent for piety, was born in London in 
1592, and was carefully trained at home both in relig- 
ion and letters. At fourteen he entered the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, and was eminently distinguished 
there by his abilities and learning, so that his tutor used 
to say of him, ‘‘ May God keep him in a right mind! 
for if he should turn schismatic or heretic, he would 
make work for all the world.’’ In 1612 he went 
abroad, studied at Leipsic and Padua, and, after visit- 
ing Rome, returned to England in 1618, and soon after 
became actively engaged in the affairs of a great com- 
pany for colonizing Virginia, in America, of which he 
was chosen deputy governor. In 1624 he was elected 
to Parliament, where he was highly distinguished for 
eloquence and ability, but soon decided to quit public 
life and devote himself to a religious life. In the 
Church of Rome he would have been a monk, and he 
came as near to it as possible for a Protestant. He 
purchased in 1612 the manor of Little Gidding, in 
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Huntingdonshire, and organized in the mansion a re- 
ligious community of some forty persons, male and 
female, including his mother, In 1626 he was or- 
dained deacon by Laud (then bishop of St. David’s). 
He now ‘‘signed a vow, that since God had heard his 
most humble petitions, and delivered him out of many 
dangers, and in many desperate calamities had extend- 
ed his mercy to him, he would therefore now give 
himself up continually to serve God to the utmost of 
his power in the office of a deacon, into which office he 
had that morning been regularly ordained; that he 
had long ago seen enough of the manners and of the 
vanities of the world, and that he did hold them all in 
so low esteem that he was resolved to spend the re- 
mainder of his life in mortifications, in devotion and 
charity, and in a constant preparation for. death.” 
Benefices of great value were offered him, but he re- 
fused, saying that his fixed determination was to rise 
no higher in the Church than the place and office which 
he now possessed, and which he had undertaken only 
with the view to be legally authorized to give spirit- 
ual assistance, according to his abilities, to his family 
and others with whom he might be concerned; and 
that, as to temporal affairs, he had now parted with all 
his worldly estate, and divided it among his family. 
Ferrar allotted one room in his house as an oratory for 
the devotions of the whole family, besides two sepa- 
rate oratories for the men and women at n - His 
own lodgings were so contrived that he could conve- 
niently see that everything was conducted with de- 
cency and order. He established a school close to the 
house, and provided masters for the free instruction of 


. the children. He was diligent in catechizing the chil- 


dren of the neighborhood; and every Sunday, after 
service, these children, more than one hundred in 
number, were hospitably entertained. After evening 
service, all went into the oratory, when select portions 
of the Psalms were repeated. After this they were at 
liberty till eight o’clock, when the bell again summon- 
ed them to the oratory, where they sang a hymn to the 
organ and went to prayers, and then all retired. On 
the first Sunday in every month they received the 
communion. On week-days they rose at four, at five 
went to prayers, at six said the Psalms of the hour; 
then they sang a hymn, repeated some passages of 
Scripture, and at half past six went to church. “At 
seven they said the Psalms of the hour, sang a hymn, 
and went to breakfast. At ten they went to church 
to litany ; at eleven to dinner, during which Scripture 
and pious books were read aloud. They went to even- 
ing prayers in the church at four, after which came 
supper and recreations till eight, at which time they 
prayed in their oratory. During the night there was 
a continual vigil or watching, in which several of the 
men and women, in their respective oratories, repeated 
the whole Psalter, together with prayers for the life 
of the king and his sons, from nine at night till one in 
the morning. The time of this watch being ended, 
they awoke Nicholas Ferrar, who constantly rose at 
one o’clock, and betook himself to religious meditation, 
according to these words, ‘At midnight will I rise and 
give thanks.’ Ferrar himself lay upon a skin stretch- 
ed on the floor, arrayed in a loose frieze gown, and he 
watched in the oratory or the church three nights in 
the week. King Charles I held Nicholas Ferrar in 
great reverence, and came more than once to visit this 
religious society ; and, having perused the Harmony 
of the Gospels which they had compiled, he was so 
much pleased with it that he requested them to pre- 
pare a copy for his own peculiar use.’’ He died in 
1637. errar translated and published (though with- 
out his own name) the C'X Considerations of Valdes 
(1638). — Hook, Eccles. Biography, v, 108; Peckard, 
Life of Ferrar, in Wordsworth, Eccles. Biography, iv, 
111; Palmer, Church History, 184 sq. See VALDES, 
JUAN. 

Ferrar, Robert, bishop of St. David’s, a martyr 
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of the reign of queen Mary, was born at Halifax, York- 
shire, and was educated at Oxford, where he became 
B.D. and a regular canon of the order of St. Augustine, 
The duke of Somerset, lord protector in the reign of 
Edward VI, was his patron, and employed him in ear- 
rying on the Reformation. He was one of the com- 
mittee nominated to compile the English liturgy. The 
zeal of Ferrar, who was consecrated bishop in 1547 
(under Edward V1), soon procured him many enemies 
among the Papists, and after the fall of his eminent 
patron he was, under a false charge, committed to 
prison some time before the death of the king. On 
the accession of Mary he was tried on the new charge 
of heresy as a Protestant, degraded from his ecclesias- 
tical functions, and, in company with Hooper, Brad- 
ford, Rogers, Saunders, and others, delivered over to 
the secular power for punishment. A little before 
this good bishop suffered, a young gentleman who vis- 
ited him lamented the severity of the kind of death he 
was about to undergo. Ferrar replied, ‘‘If you see 
me once to stir while I suffer the pains of burning, 
then give no credit to those doctrines for which I die.” 
By the grace of God he was enabled to make good this 
assertion, for he neyer moved until he was struck 
down in the flames by a blow on his head. He was 
burned at Caermarthen, in Wales, March 30, 1555.— 
Middleton, Evangelical Biography, i, 346; Burnet, Hist. 
of Reformation (4 vols.), ii, 347 sq. ; Fox, Book of Mar- 
tyrs; Hook, Eccles. Biography, v, 96. 


Ferrara, Council of (Concilium Ferrariense), 
falsely styled cecumenical. Eugene VI having pub- 
lished a bull Sept. 18, 1437, for the transfer of the Coun- 
cil of Basle (q. vy.) to Ferrara, a few bishops and abbots 
assembled Jan. 8, 1438, viz. cardinal Julian, who pre- 
sided, five archbishops, eighteen bishops, ten abbots, 
and some generals of the monastic orders; of these 
bishops only four had left the Council of Basle, which 
continued its sitting, justly regarding the pope’s bull 
as illegal, and passing sentence of suspension on him 
Jan, 24, 1438. Charles VII, indeed, forbade any of his 
subjects to attend at Ferrara. On Jan. 10 the first sit- 
ting was held, in which the translation of the council 
from Basle was pronounced to be canonical, and there- 
fore the cecumenical Council of Ferrara lawfully as- 
sembled. Pope Eugene presided in the second ses- 
sion, March 15, at ther head of seventy-two bishops, 
and promulgated a decree against the fathers at Basle. 
The Greek emperor, John Manuel Paleologus, and the 
patriarch of Constantinople, Joseph II, arrived Feb. 
9 at Venice, and were received with great pomp, to- 
gether with Mark, archbishop of Ephesus; twenty-one 
other prelates (among whom was Isidore, a Russian 
bishop, and Bessarion of Nica), and other ecclesias- 
tics, amounting in all to seven hundred persons. Be- 
fore holding the first session with the Greeks, a scheme 
was drawn up of the different questions to be debated: 
1. The procession of the Holy Spirit; 2. the addition 
“filioque”’ to the creed; 3. purgatory, and the inter- 
mediate state; 4. the use of unleayened bread in the 
holy Eucharist; 5. the authority of the Roman see 
and the primacy of the pope. These questions were 
debated in thirteen sessions, up to the sixteenth, 
Jan. 10, 1439, when it was proposed to transfer the 
council from Ferrara to Florence, and, this being 
agreed to, publication was made of the change.— 
Labbe, Concil. xiii, 1-222, 825-1031; Landon, Manual 
of Councils, p. 242; Mosheim, Ch. Hist. cent. xv, pt. ii, 
ch. ii, § 13; Mansi, t. xxix, xxxi; Ffoulkes, Christen- 
dom’s Divisions, Lond, 1867, pt. ii, ch. vii. See Fior- 
ENCE, COUNCIL OF, 


Ferrara (Renata), Duchesse de, celebrated for 
her virtues and for her attachment to the Reformation, 
the daughter of Louis XII and Anne of Bretagne, was 
born at Blois Oct. 25,1510. In 1527 she was married 
to Hercule d’Este, duke of Ferrara and Modena. She 
is said to have been very learned, excelling in mathe- 
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matics, especially in astronomy. Her husband died 
in 1559, and the next year she left Italy on account 
of her religion, and returned to France, where she was 
permitted to profess the Protestant faith. She resided 
at Montargis, and there gave protection to as many 
as were persecuted till she was forced to desist. Dur- 
ing the civil war in France she fed and maintained 


in her castle a great number of Protestants who had | 


fled to her for refuge. She interceded strongly for the 
prince of Condé when he was imprisoned at Orleans 
in the time of the young king Francis, but was after- 
wards displeased with him, because neither she nor 
her ministers approved of the Protestants taking up 
arms, She died at Montargis June 12, 1575, in full 
profession of the Reformed faith, though the Jesuit Le 
Laboureux seeks to show that she abjured her religion. 
—Bayle, Dictionary, ed. Des Maizeaux (Lond. 1736), 
iii, 30. 

Ferrari, Francisco BerNarprvo, an Italian ar- 
cheologist, was born at Milan in 1576. Entering the 
Congregation of St. Ambrose, he studied philosophy 
and divinity, as well as the Latin and Greek langua- 
ges, and was admitted doctor. Borromeo, archbishop 
of Milan, appointed him to travel into various parts of 
Europe to purchase the best books and MSS. to form a 
. library at Milan. Ferrari passed over part of Italy 
and Spain, and collected a great number of books, 
which laid the foundation of the famous Ambrosian 
Library. About 1638 he was appointed director of 
the College of the Nobles, lately erected at Padua, 
which office he discharged two years, and then, on ac- 
count of indisposition, returned to Milan. He died at 
Milan Feb. 3, 1669. Among his writings are, De An- 
tiquo Eccles. Epistolarum Genere libri tres (Milan, 1613): 
—De Ritu Sacrarum Ecclesie Catholice concionum libri 
tres (Milan, 1620; Utrecht, 1692, cum priefatione Jo- 
annis Georgii Graevii):—De Veterum acclamationibus 
et plausu libri septem (Milan, 1627; also in vol. vi of 
Grevius’s Thesaur. Antig. Rom.). His writings are 
full of learning ; he is very judicious in his conjectures, 
and exact in his quotations.—Du Pin, Bibl. des Au- 
teurs Ecclés. xvii, 109 (Amst. 1711). 


Ferraris, Luctus, an Italian divine, author of a 
large encyclopedic work, entitled Promta bibliotheca 
canonica, juridica, moralis, theologica, necnon ascetica, 
polemica, rubricistica, historich (edit. noviss. Venete, 
1782, 10 vols. 4to). A new edition, revised and en- 
larged, was published by Migne (Paris, 1866, 8 vols. 
royal 8vo). 

Ferrer, Bonifacio, brother of St. Vincent Ferrer, 
and prior of the Carthusian monastery of Portaceli, in 
Valencia. He translated the whole Scriptures into 
the Valencian or Catalonian dialect. This transla- 
tion, which was printed at Valencia in 1478, although 
it was the work of a Roman Catholic author, and had 
undergone the examination and correction of the in- 
quisitor James Borrell, had scarcely made its appear- 
ance when it was suppressed by the Inquisition, and 
consigned to the flames. He died in the year 1417,— 
M'Crie, Reformation in Spain, ch. v. 

Ferrer, Rafaél, a Spanish missionary, was born 
at Valencia, Having entered the order of the Jesu- 
its, he devoted himself to the preaching of the Gospel 
in the deserts bordering on the Amazon River. It was 
in particular, the ferocious and numerous nation of the 
Cofanes, which had never yet seen a missionary, and 
which, divided into twenty tribes, oceupied a territory 
about sixty miles from Quito, to which he devoted his 
labors. The Cofanes had never been subjected to 
Spanish rule, and had recently destroyed the town of 
Ecija and a number of villages. In 1603, after four- 
teen months of labor, Ferrer succeeded in organizing 
the mission of San Paulo y San Pedro de los ‘Cofanes. 
In 1604 two other villages swelled the number of the 
converted population to 6500. In 1605 Ferrer follow- 
ed the course of the Aguarico, penetrated into the 
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Napo, and altogether, in the course of two years and 
a half, travelled more than 1000 miles, and acquired a 
better acquaintance with the savage nations in the vi- 
cinity of the Amazon than any man of that time. In 
1608 he returned to the Cofanes. He then prepared 
a Grammar of the language of the Cofanes, and trans- 
lated for them the Catechism. He next undertook a 
journey to Quito, to induce the authorities to establish 
new missions. His petition having been granted, he 
again returned to the Cofanes, when his earnest ser- 
mons against polygamy cost him his life in 1611, one 
of the chiefs whom he had compelled to give up his 
concubines precipitating him from a steep rock.—Hoe- 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Génér. xvii, 535. (A. J.-S.) 


Ferrer or Ferrier, Vincentius (St.), a Domin- 
ican monk, was born in Valencia Jan. 23,1357. He 
entered the order in 1374, and in 1380 he went to the 
University of Barcelona, where he spent two years. 
In 1384 he was made doctor at Lerida. In 1595 he 
was called to Avignon by pope Benedict XIII as mas- 
ter of the palace, and here he conceived the idea of 
devoting his life to the healing of the schism in the 
papacy which then threatened the destruction of the 
Roman Church. He carried out this idea by declar- 
ing for Martin V, and by striving for a reunion in 
many writings, and by vast labors and travels in 
Spain,jpence, Italy, and the British Islands. He 
died at’ Vannes, in Brittany, April 5, 1419, and was 
canonized by pope Calixtus in 1455. His writings are 
said to be poor in thought and language.—Mosheim, 
Ch. Hist, cent. xv, pt. ii, ch. ii, n. 75; Butler, Lives of 
the Saints, April 5. 


Ferret, evidently a conjectural rendering for ana- 
kah’ (ARN, a sighing ; Sept. pvyadh, Vulg. mygale), 
one of the unclean creeping things mentioned in Ley. 
xi, 30. The Rabbinical writers seem to have identi- 
fied this animal with the hedgehog (see Lewysohn, 
Zool. des Talmuds, § 129,134). The Sept. and Vulg. 
refer to an animal which, according to Aristotle (His¢. 
Anim. viii, 24), is the Mus araneus, or shrew-mouse ; 
but the associated names render it more probable that 
the animal referred to in Leviticus was a reptile of the 
lizard tribe (so Bochart and Gesenius), deriving its 
name from the mournful ery, or wail, which some liz- 
ards utter, especially those of the Gecko family. The 
Lacerta gecko (otherwise called ‘ fan-foot’’ lizard ; 
Gecko lobulatus, the Ptyodactylus of Hasselquist) is per- 
haps the animal intended.. ‘‘The geckos are small 
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lizards, usually somewhat clumsy in form, stealthy 
and cat-like in their actions, secreting themselves in 
holes and crevices by day, and at night coming forth 
to prey upon nocturnal insects. The form of the eye 
indicates their season of activity, for the pupil, which 
is capable of great expansion and contraction, closes 
to a vertical line. The animals crawl with ease and 
confidence on perpendicular walls, and even on the 
under sides of ceilings, beams, and the like, provided 
these have a somewhat roughened surface. This cu- 
rious power, the rapidity with which they disappear in 
some crevice when alarmed, and their sombre and lu- 
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rid hues, their association with night, their loud and 
harsh croak, their slow and stealthy pace, and espe- 
cially a certain sinister expression of countenance, 
produced by the large globular eye, unprotected by 
an eyelid and divided by its linear pupil, have com- 
bined to give to these reptiles in all countries a popu- 
lar reputation for malignity and venom, and they are 
generally much dreaded. This reputation, however, 
appears to be wholly groundless; and the story told 
by Hasselquist of a man who would lay hold of the 
reptile, and whose hand instantly became covered with 
red pustules, inflamed and itching, must be received 
with suspicion. Still more incredible is another ac- 
count by the same naturalist, to the effect that he saw 
at Cairo two women and a girl at the point of death 
from having eaten some cheese over which a gecko 
had crawled! The most interesting point in the econ- 
omy of these curious lizards is the structure of their 
feet, by which they are enabled to defy the laws of 
gravity. The feet are nearly equal, short, stout, and 
terminated by five toes, differing little in length, which 
radiate as if from a centre, so as to form two thirds of 
a circle, The under surface of the toes is, in most of 
the genera, much widened, and furnished with small 
plates or lamin, overlapping each other in a regular 
manner, which varies in different genera and species. 
The toes are frequently united by a membrane at their 
base. The claws are pointed, hooked, and kept con- 
stantly sharp, by an apparatus by which they are ca- 
pable of retraction, like those of the cat. It is by 
means of the singular lamellated structure of the un- 
der surface of the toes that these reptiles, or at least 
many of them, are enabled to cling to vertical or even 
inverted surfaces, as house-flies do. The mode in 
which this is effected we do not thoroughly under- 
stand; but we may conjecture that it is by the raising 
of these imbricated plates by muscular action, so as to 
form a vacuum beneath the sole, when the pressure of 
the external air causes the toe to adhere firmly to the 
surface. The similarity of the structure to that of the 
coronal sucker in the remora suggests this explana- 
tion. A familiar illustration of the principle is seen 
in the leathern suckers which children make, which 
adhere so firmly that large stones are lifted by them” 
(Hairbairn, s.v.). See Lizarp. 


Under £urface of the Feet of the Gecko. 


Ferrier, Jeremy, a French Protestant minister, 
was born ahout 1560, became professor of theology at 
Nismes, and is remarkable for having become a Papist, 
even after having maintained in a public disputation 
in 1602 that ‘‘ pope Clement the VIIIth was properly 
the Antichrist.’ The Parliament of Toulouse having 
ordered his arrest, it became necessary for Henry IV 
to intervene to save him from the results of his temer- 
ity. In gratitude for this, Ferrier favored the restric- 
tive measures adopted by the court against the Protes- 
tants. For this he was suspected by his Protestant 
friends, and was forbidden to preach by the Synod of 
Privas in 1612. He did not, however, change his re- 
ligion till a popular tumult arose against him, in which 
his house was plundered, and himself so near being 
murdered, that, for the sake of escaping, he was obliged 
to lie three days concealed in a tomb. He then be- 
came a Roman Catholic, and removed to Paris, where 
he was subsequently made counsellor of state by Louis 
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XIII. He died Sept. 26, 1626. He wrote a treatise, 
De, P Antichrist et de ses marques, contre les ennemis de 
DEglise catholique (Paris, 1615).—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, xvii, 550; Bayle, Dictionary (London, 1736), 
iii, 39. ; 

Ferry, Paul, a French Protestant divine, was 
born at Metz Feb. 24, 1591, and was educated at the 
Seminary of Montauban. He became pastor at Metz 
in 1612, and held that position during sixty years. 
He was one of the most eloquent men in the province, 
and by his powers of mind, his activity, and his pru- 
dence, he gained the esteem of the most influential 
men of his time, and early obtained great influence 
over Roman Catholics as well as Protestants. Being 
troubled by the divisions which existed among the 
Protestants, and hoping to do something towards re- 
moving them, he held a correspondence on the subject 
with Dureus [see Dury], the great “ pacificator.”’ 
Dury even came to Metz in 1662 to discuss the sub- 
ject. Nothing substantial came of it; but Ferry car- 
ried his love of conciliation so far that he even regard- 
ed as possible the reunion of Protestants and Roman- 
ists; at all events, it is certain that he had on this 
subject a long correspondence with Bossuet. It oc- 
curred in this way. Ferry had published in 1654 a 
Catéchisme général de la Réformation, in which he 
showed that the Reformation was a necessary reaction 
against the corruption of the Church. Bossuet, at that 
time canon and archdeacon of Metz, wrote a refutation 
of this little work. The discussion led to a mutual 
esteem between the disputants; and when, in 1667, 
the project of the reunion of Protestants and Roman 
Catholics was considered by the government, Ferry 
was consulted, and entered into correspondence with 
Bossuet on the subject. This correspondence is print- 
ed in vol. xxiv of the Q@uwures de Bossuet (edition of 
Versailles). It has been proved almost beyond doubt 
that Ferry was one of the ministers gained over by the 
cardinal Richelieu to agitate in favor of the reunion 
of the two religions, and that he received a pension of 
five hundred crowns for so doing. The receipt of Fer- 
ry for this sum is said to be shown in the Imperial 
Library of Paris. Ferry died at Metz July 28, 1669. 
He left a large number of writings, most of which re- 
main in MS. ‘Those which are published are, besides 
a volume of poetry, Scholastict orthodoxi Specimen, hoc 
est Salutis nostre methodus analytica, ex ipsis Scholasti- 
corum veterum et recentiorum intimis juxta normam 
Scripturarum adornata et instructa (Geneva, 1616, 8vo ; 
2d ed. Leyden, 1630, 8vo) :—Le dernier Désespoir de la 
Tradition contre Vécriture (Sedan, 1618, 8vo):—Réfu- 
tation des Calomnies semées nouvellement contre certain 
endroit dun livre publié il y a plusieurs années et intitulé; 
Le dernier Désespoir, etc. (Sedan, 1624, 8vyo):— Re- 
marques Uhistotre sur le ‘* Discours de la vie et de la 
mort de St. Sevier,” publiés par le Sieur de Rambervil- 
ler (1624, 8vo):—Vindicie pro Scholastico orthodoxo, 
adversus Leon. Perinium, Jesuit., in quibus agitur de 
predestinatione et anmexis, de gratia et libero arbitrio, 
de causa peccati et justificatione (Leyden, 1630, 8vo) :— 
Quatre Sermons prononcés en divers leux et sur differ- 
ents sujets (La Ferté-au-Col, 1646, 12mo) :—Leitre aux 
ministres de Geneve, vol. ii of the Bibliotheque Anglaise. 
—Hoefer, Nowv. Biog. Générale, xvii, 563; Bayle, Dic- 
tionary (Lond. 1736), iii, 33; Haag, La France Protes- 
tante; Floquet, Wiudes sur la vie de Bossuet (Par. 1855, 
3 vols. 8vo), vol.i; London Rev. July, 1856, p. 409 sq. 

Ferri, Paul. See Ferry. 

Ferry-boat (9722, abarah’, passage; Sept. Oud- 
Baotc), a vessel for crossing a stream (2 Sam. xix, 
18). The Syriac and Vulg. refer this word to the 
men mentioned in the above text, and accordingly 
Boothroyd renders the passage, ‘‘And these went over 
Jordan before the king, and performed the service of 
bringing over the king’s household,” which, as some 
of the Rabbins understand, was accomplished by carry- 
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ing over on their backs the women and children who 
could not conveniently ford the river. This, however, 
is not in accordance with the construction of the orig- 
inal (which, moreover, has the article emphatically 


MINA 1932), and THE ferry{-boat] crossed). Some 
suppose (so Josephus, Ant. vii, 11, 2) that there was a 
bridge of boats employed on this occasion, and others 
that a ferry-boat of some kind was used for this pur- 
pose (see Kitto, Pict. Bible, note in loc.). It is proba- 
ble that a raft, or float, was constructed ; if not, some 
kind of boat, for the use of these must have been 
known to the Hebrews, as we find vessels apparently 
of this description delineated among the paintings of 
ships on the Egyptian monuments. Floats of various 


kinds, buoyed up by inflated bladders, calabashes, 
wicker-work, and even earthen or metallic vessels, 
have been used from the earliest ages on the Nile (Isa. 
xviii, 2) and Tigris, for transporting passengers or 
goods; and modern travellers frequently allude to 
similar modes of conveyance at the present day among 


the Arabs. See Fioar. Similar scenes are depicted 
upon the Assyrian monuments (Layard’s Nineveh, i, 
276). See Boar. 
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Church, and was archdeacon and provost of the chap- 
ter of Ajaccio when the revolution broke out. The 


Bonaparte family being exiled from Corsica in 1793 . 


for their opposition to Paoli and his British allies, 
Fesch followed them to Toulon, where his circumstan. 
ces compelled him to enter the commissariat of the 
army. In 1795 he was appointed to the commissariat 
of the Army of Italy, just placed under the command 
of his nephew, Napoleon Bonaparte. After the 18th 
Brumaire he resumed his ecclesiastical functions, and 
was actively engaged in the negotiations concerning 
the Concordat of July 15,1801. Napoleon made him 
archbishop of Lyons, and Fesch took possession of that 
see Aug. 15,1802. Six months later he was created 
cardinal of St.Laurent in Lucina. In 1804 he was 
appointed ambassador to Rome, and was accompanied 
in this mission by Chateaubriand, who thus began his 
diplomatic career. He subsequently decided Pius VII 
to come to Paris to crown the emperor. Napoleon ap- 
pointed him high almoner, commander of the Legion 
of Honor, and senator. Fesch paid great attention to 
the interests of his diocese, and established a high the- 
ological school. During the difficulties between Na- 
poleon and the pope he showed much consideration for 
the latter, declining in 1809 the archbishopric of Paris, 
which was offered him by the emperor, and even re- 
jecting the petitions of the chapter that he would at 
least administer the diocese. In 1811 Napoleon called 
a council to settle his difficulties with Pius VII, and 
appointed Fesch its president, in which capacity he 
seems not to have acted according to the views of the 
emperor, for he was sent back to his diocese. <A letter 
of his addressed to the pope, then at Fontainebleau, 
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caused him to be deprived 
of his stipend. He intro- 
duced into France the or- 
der of the ‘‘ Brethren of the 
Christian Schools,” found- 
ed at Lyons a college of 
_home missions, and was 
instrumental in procuring 
the recall of the Jesuits. 
)) When Napoleon I was sent 
to Elba, Fesch withdrew to 
Rome, where he was well 
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3 received by Pius VII. Dur- 
| ing the “hundred days” he 
returned to France and into 


Perus, JouANNES (originally Win), a Franciscan 
monk and cathedral preacher at Mentz, lived in the 
16th century. He published a large number of ser- 
mons and Biblical commentaries. Of the latter sey- 
eral were put on the Roman Index. Ferus clings to 
the literal meaning of the Scriptures, and avoids al- 
legorical interpretations. He recommends the read- 
ing of the Scriptures, and refutes the objection that 
the Scriptures are obscure. He complains of the prev- 
alence of a Pharisaic spirit in the Roman Catholic 
Church, since there was in it a great deal of outward 
ceremonial, but little truth. He preached that repent- 
ance does not consist in outward works, such as fast- 
ing, praying, and giving alms, but that it begins, on 
the one hand, with the announcement of the divine 
law, the consciousness of one's sinfulness, and the fear 
of the judgment of God, and, on the other hand, with 
the announcement of the grace of God, and with con- 
fidence in the divine promise. Ferus thought that 
popes, emperors, councils, and the diets could do noth-" 
ing so long as the Church was full of errors and her 
doctrines corrupt. He died in 1554.—Herzog, Real- 
Encyhk'np. xvi, 141. (A.J. 8.) z 

Fesch, Josgru, a French cardinal, was born in 
Ajaccio, Corsica, Jan. 3, 1763. His father’s second 
wife was the mother of Letitia Bonaparte. He stud- | 
ied at the College of Aix, in Provence, entered the. 


Ancient Assyrian Monarch preparing to cross a River. 


hisarchbishopric. Afterthe 
battle of Waterloo he re- 
turned to Rome, declining, however, to resign his office 
as archbishop of Lyons. He died May 13,1839. See 
Biog. du Clergé contemporain; L’Ami de la Religion ; 
L’ Abbé Lyonnet, le Cardinal Fesch, fragments biogra- 
phiques (Lyon, 1841, 2 vols. 8vo); La Vervté sur le car- 
dinal Fesch (Lyon, 1842, 8vo); Thiers, Hist. du Consulat 
et de 1’ Empire, t. xiii; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
xvii, 572. 

Fessler, Ienaz Aurrtius, a Hungarian histori- 
an, was born at Czérendorf, Lower Hungary, in July, 
1756. He became a Capuchin in 1773, and in 1784 or 
1786 was appointed professor of Oriental languages 
and hermeneutics in the University of Lemberg. He 
afterwards joined the freemasons, and withdrew from 
the Capuchins. In 1787 the representation of a trag- 
edy of his, entitled Sidney, which was denounced as 
impious, obliged him to retire to Silesia; here he be- 
came tutor to prince Carolath’s sons. In 1791 Fess- 
ler became a Protestant. After remaining a long 
time in Berlin he went to Russia, and became professor 
of Oriental languages in the Academy of St. Alexander 
Newski, but was afterwards accused of atheism, and 
lost his situation. After being for a while a member 
of the Legislative Assembly, he went in 1817 to Sa- 
repta, the head-quarters of the Moravians in Russia. 
In 1820 he became superintendent of the evangelical 
community at Saratof, and in 1833 general superin- 
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tendent of the Lutheran congregation at Petersburg, 
where he died Dec. 15,1839. His principal works are, 
Marc-Aurel, a historical novel (Bresl. 1790-92, 3 vols.): 
—Matthias Corvinus (Bresl. 1793) :—Aristides u. The- 
mistokles (Berlin, 1792 and 1818, 3d ed.) :—Attila (Bres- 
lau, 1794):—Gesch. d. Ungarn, ete. (Lpz. 1812-25) :— 
Riickblicke a. meine 70 jaehrige Pilgerschaft (Breslau, 
1826).—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gén. (Paris, 1857). 

Festival (properly AMI, chag, éoorn, “ feast”), RE- 
LIGIOUS, OF THE IsRAELITES (compare Ley. xxiii). 
These were occasions of public religious observances, 
recurring at certain set and somewhat distant inter- 
vals. In a certain sense, indeed, each day was such 
an occasion, for at the daily service two lambs of the 
first year were to be offered at the door of the taber- 
nacle; one in the morning, the other in the evening, 
a continual burnt-offering. With each lamb was to 
be offered one tenth of an ephah of flour, mingled with 
one fourth of a hin of fresh oil, for a meat-offering, 
and one fourth of a hin of wine for a drink-offering, 
Frankincense was to be placed on the meat-offering, a 
handful of which, with the frankincense, was to be 
burnt, and the remainder was to be eaten by the priest 
in the holy place, without leaven. The priests were 
to offer daily the tenth of an ephah of fine flour, half 
in the morning and half in the evening, for them- 
selves. The high-priest was to dress the lamps in the 
tabernacle every morning, and light them every even- 
ing; and at the same time burn incense on the altar 
ofincense. The people provided: oil for the lamps 
which were to burn from evening to morning: the 
ashes were removed by a priest, dressed in his lin- 
en garment and his linen drawers, and then carried 
by him out of the camp in his common dress. Great 
stress was laid on the regular observance of these re- 
quirements (Numb. xxviii, 1-8; Exod. xxix, 38-42; 
Lev. vi, 8-23 ; Exod. xxx, 7-9; xxvii, 20; Ley. xxiv, 
1-4; Numb. viii, 2). See Darry Sacririce. 

So, likewise, there was a weekly, a monthly, anda 
yearly festival, as will presently appear. At the New- 
moon festival, in the beginning of the month, in addi- 
tion to the daily sacrifice, two heifers, one ram, and 
seyen lambs of the first year were to be offered as 
burnt-offerings, with three tenths of an ephah of flour, 
mingled with oil, for each heifer; two tenths of an 
ephah of flour, mingled with oil, for the ram; and one 
tenth of an ephah of flour, mingled with oil, for every 
lamb; and a drink-offering of half of a hin of wine for 
a heifer, one third of a hin for the ram, and one fourth 
of a hin for every lamb. One kid of the goats was 
also to be offered as a sin-offering (Numb. x, 10; 
xxviii, 11-15). See New Moon. 

I. Pre-exilian Festivals.—The religious times or- 
dained in the law fall under three heads: 1. Those for- 
mally connected with the institution of the Sabbath. 
These were the following: 

(1.) The weekly Sabbath itself.— On this day two 
lambs of the first year, without blemish, were to be of- 
fered for a burnt-offering, morning and eyening, with 
two tenths of an ephah of flour, mingled with oil, for 
a meat-offering, and one half of a hin of wine for a 
drink-offering, thus doubling the offering for ordinary 
days. Twelve cakes of fine flour were to be placed 
eyery Sabbath upon the table in the tabernacle, in two 
piles, and pure frankincense laid on the uppermost of 
each pile. These were to be furnished by the people ; 
two were offered to Jehovah, the rest were eaten by 
the priests in the holy place (Exod. xxxi, 12; Lev. 
xxii, 1; xxvi, 2; Exod. xix, 3-80; xx, 8-11; xxiii, 
12; Deut. v, 12-15; Lev. xxiii, 3; xxiv, 5-9; Numb. 
xy, 35; xxvili, 9). See Sasparu. 

(2.) The seventh New Moon, or Feast of Trumpets.— 
The first day of the seventh month was to be 2 Sab- 
bath, a holy convocation, accompanied by the blowing 
of trumpets. In addition to the daily and monthly 
sacrifices, one ram and seven lambs were to be offered | 
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as burnt-offerings, with their respective meat-offer- 
ings, as at the usual New-moon festival (Numb. XX viii, 
11-15; xxix, 1-6; Lev. xxiii, 23-25). See Trum- 
PETS, FEAST OF. 

The other septenary festivals were: (3.) The Sab- 
batical Year (q. v.), and (4.) The Year of Jubilee (q. v.). 

2. The great feasts (O°, set times; in the Tal- 
mud, nada, pilgrimage feasts) are: the Passover; the 
feast of Pewtecost, of Weeks, of Wheat-harvest, or of 
the First-fruits; the feast of Tabernacles, or of In- 
gathering. In the arrangement of these festivals like- 
wise a sabbatical order remarkably prevails (compare 
Midrash Rabba on Ley. xxiii, 24), and serves to fur- 
nish a strong proof that the whole system of the festi- 
vals of the Jewish law was the product of one mind. 
Pentecost occurs seven weeks after the Passover; the 
Passover and the feast of Tabernacles last seven days 
each; the days of Holy Conyocation are seven in the 
year—two at the Passover, one at Pentecost, one at 
the feast of Trumpets, one on the Day of Atonement, 
and two at the feast of Tabernacles ; the feast of Tab- 
ernacles, as well as the Day of Atonement, falls in the 
seyenth month of the sacred year; and, lastly, the cy- 
cle of annual feasts occupies seven months, from Nisan 
to Tisri. See SEVEN. 

On each of these occasions every male Israelite was 
commanded ‘‘to appear before the Lord,” that is, to 
attend in the court of the tabernacle or the Temple, 
and to make his offering with a joyful heart (Deut. 
xxvii, 7; Neh. viii, 9-12; comp. Josephus, Azt. xi, 5, 
5). The attendance of women was voluntary, but the 
zealous often went up to the Passover. Thus Mary 
attended it (Luke ii, 41), and Hannah (1 Sam. i, 7; ii, 
19). As might be supposed, there was a stricter obli- 
gation regarding the Passover than the other feasts, 
and hence there was an express provision to ena- 
ble those who, by unavoidable circumstances or legal 
impurity, had been prevented from attending at the 
proper time, to observe the feast on the same day of 
the succeeding month (Numb. ix, 10-11). None were 
to come empty-handed, but every one was to give ac- 
cording as Jehovah had blessed him; and there before 
Jehovah was every one to rejoice with his family, the 
Leyite, the stranger, the fatherless, and the widow 
(Exod. xxxiii, 14-17; xxxiv, 22-24; Deut. xvi, 16, 17). 
On all the days of Holy Convocation there was to be 
an entire suspension of ordinary labor of all kinds 
(Exod. xii, 16; Lev. xvi, 29; xxiii, 21, 24, 25, 35), 
But on the intervening days of the longer festivals 
work might be carried on. The law always speaks of 
the days of Holy Convocation as Sabbaths. But the 
Mishna makes a distinction, and states in detail what 
acts may be performed on the former, which are un- 
lawful on the Sabbath, in the treatise Yom Tob; while 
in Moed Katan it lays down strange and burdensome 
conditions in reference to the intermediate days. Sce 
Convocation, Hoy. 

Brown has spoken (Antiquities of the Jews, i, 622) of 
the defenceless state in which the country lay when 
all the males were gathered together at Jerusalem. 
What was to prevent an enemy from devastating the 
land, and slaying women and children? He refers 
the protection of the country to the express interposi- 
tion of God, citing ‘‘the promise,” as found in Exod. 
xxxiv, 23, 24. He adds, ‘During the whole period 
between Moses and Christ we never read of an enemy 
invading the land at the time of the three festivals. 
The first instance on record was thirty-three years aft- 
er they had withdrawn from themselves the divine 
protection by imbruing their hands in the Saviour’s 
blood, when Cestius, the Roman general, slew fifty of 
the people of Lydda, while all the rest had gone up to 
the Feast of Tabernacles, A.D. 66” (Josephus, War, ii, 
19). The objection, however, which this writer thus 
meets is founded on the assumption that the law was 
strictly, uniformly, and lastingly obeyed. But the re- 
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quirement that all males should appear three times a 
year before Jehovah is not without some practical dif- 
ficulty. During the sojourn in the wilderness its ob- 
servance would not only be easy, but highly useful in 
preventing the dispersion of individuals or numbers 
from the main body—an influence the more needful, 
because many persons would doubtless stray from 
time to time in search of pasture. In subsequent and 
more settled times it must have been a serious incon- 
venience for all the males of the nation td leave their 
families unprotected and their business neglected for 
so many days every year as would be necessary in 
going to and from Jerusalem. _ It is true that the sea- 
sons of the festivals were well fixed and distributed 
for the convenience of an agricultural people. Yet 
to have to visit Jerusalem thrice in seven months was 
a serious thing, especially in later times, when Israel- 
ites were scattered far abroad. Even if the expense 
was, as many think [see AssEsSMENT], a small con- 
sideration, yet the interruption to domestic life and the 
pursuits of business must have been very great; nor 
would it be an exaggeration to say that the observance 
was an impossibility to the Jews, for instance, who 
were in Babylon, Egypt, Italy, Macedonia, Asia Mi- 
nor, etc. How far the law was rigorously enforced or 
strictly obeyed at any time after the settlement in 
Palestine, it would not be easy to say. Palfrey (Lec- 
tures on the Jewish Scrip. i, 199) supposes that ‘‘a man 
might well be said to have virtually executed this duty 
who appeared before the Lord (not in person, but) with 
his offering, sent by the hand of a friend, as a suitor is 
said in our common speech to appear in a court of jus- 
tice when he is represented there by his attorney ;”’ 
a conjecture which, to our mind, savors too much of 
modern ideas and usages. That some relaxation took 
place, at least in ‘‘the latter days,” appears from John 
vii, 8, in which more or less of what is voluntary is 
obviously connected in the mind and practice of our 
Lord with “the feast,”’ though it must be allowed that 
the passage is an evidence of the general observance, 
not to say the universal obligation, in his days, of at 
least the feast of Tabernacles. If, however, there was 
in practice some abatement from the strict require- 
ments of the law, yet obviously time enough was sayed 
from labor by the strong hand of religion to secure to 
the laborer a degree of most desirable and enviable 
rest. Not, indeed, that all the days set apart were 
emancipated from labor. At the feast of Tabernacles, 
for instance, labor is interdicted only on the first and 
the last day. So, on other occasions, business and 
pleasure were pursued in connection with religious ob- 
servances. But if all males appeared before Jehovah 
even only once a year, they must, in going and return- 
ing, as well as in being present at the festival, have 
spent no small portion of time in abstinence from their 
ordinary pursuits, and could not have failed to derive 
singular advantages alike to their bodies and their 
minds. The rest and recreation would be the more 
pleasant, salutary, and beneficial, because of the joyous 
nature of the religious services in which they were, 
for the greater part, engaged. These solemn festivals 
were not only commemorations of great national 
events, but they were occasions for the reunion of 
friends, for the enjoyment of hospitality, and for the 
interchange of kindness. The feasts which accom- 
panied the sacrifices opened the heart of the entire 
family to Joy; and gave a welcome which bore a relig- 
lous sanction even to the stranger, the fatherless, and 
the widow (Michaelis, Mos. Recht, art. 199). On these 
solemn occasions food came partly from hospitality (a 
splendid instance of which may be found in 2 Chron. 
xxxv, 7-9), partly from the feasts which accompanied 
the sacrifices in the Temple, and partly also from pro- 
vision expressly made by the travellers themselves. 
It appears that the pilgrims to Mecca carry with them 
every kind of food that they need except flesh, which 
they procure in the city itself. Lodging, too, was af- 
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forded by friends, or found in tents erected for the pur- 

pose in and around Jerusalem. See HosPiTavity. 
Besides their religious purpose, the great festivals 

must have had an important bearing on the mainte- 


| nance of a feeling of national unity. This may be 


traced in the apprehensions of Jeroboam (1 Kings xii, 
26, 27), and in the attempt at reformation by Heze- 
kiah (2 Chron. xxx, 1), as well as in the necessity 
which, in later times, was felt by the Roman govern- 
ment of mustering a considerable military force at Je- 
rusalem during the festivals (Josephus, Ant. xvii, 9, 
3; xvii, 10,2; compare Matt. xxvi, 5; Luke xiii, 1). 
Another effect of these festivals Michaelis has found 
in the furtherance of internal commerce. They would 
give rise to something resembling our modern fairs. 
Among the Mohammedans similar festivals have had 
this effect. In Article 199 the same learned writer 
treats of the important influence which the festivals 
had on the Calendar, and the correction’ of its errors. 
See YEAR. 

The agricultural significance of the three great fes- 
tivals is clearly set forth in the account of the Jewish 
sacred year contained in Ley. xxiii. The prominence 
which, not only in that chapter, but elsewhere, is given 
to this significance, in the names by which Pentecost 
and Tabernacles are often called, and also by the offer- 
ing of “the first-fruits of wheat-harvest” at Pentecost 
(Exod. xxxiv, 22), and of “the first of the first-fruits” 
at the Passover (Exod. xxiii, 19; xxxiv, 26), might 
easily suggest that the origin of the feasts was patri- 
archal (Ewald, Alterthiimer, p. 385), and that the his- 
torical associations with which Moses endowed them 
were grafted upon their primitive meaning. It is per- 
haps, however, a difficulty in the way of this view that 
we should rather look for the institution of agricultu- 
ral festivals among an agricultural than a pastoral 
people, such as the Israelites and their ancestors were 
before the settlement in the land of promise. The 
times of the festivals were evidently ordained in wis- 
dom, so as to interfere as little as possible with the in- 
dustry of the people. The Passover was held just be- 
fore the work of harvest commenced, Pentecost at the 
conclusion of the corn-harvest and before the vintage, 
the feast of Tabernacles after all the fruits of the 
ground were gathered in. In winter, when travelling 
was difficult, there were no festivals. See SEASONS. 

(1.) The first of these three great festivals, that of 
Unleavened Bread, called also the Passover, was kept 
in the month Abib, in commemoration of the rescue 
of the Israelites by Jehovah out of Egypt, which took 
place in that month. The ceremonies that were con- 
nected with it will be detailed under the head Pass- 
OvER. Every one who was ritually clean, and not 
on a journey, and yet omitted to keep the Passover, 
was to be cut off from the people. Any one who was 
disabled for the observance, either by uncleanness or 
being on a journey, was to keep the Passover on the 
fourteenth day of the next month. In order to make 
the season more remarkable, it was ordained that 
henceforward the month in which it took place should 
be reckoned the first of the national religious year 
(Exod. xii, 2). From this time, accordingly, the year 
began in the month Abib, or Nisan (March—April), 
while the civil year continued to be reckoned from 
Tisri (September—October) (Exod. xii, 3, 14, 27, 43- 
49; Ley. xxiii, 5; Numb. xxviii, 16; Deut. xvi, 1-7), 
The Passover lasted one week, including two Sabbaths 
(De Wette, Archiiolog. p. 214). The first day and the 
last were holy, that is, devoted to the observances in 
the public temple, and to rest from all labor (Exod. 
xii, 16; Lev. xxiii, 6; Numb. xxviii, 18; Deut. xvi, 
8). The modern Jews observe the 15th and 16th, and 
the 20th and 21st days of Nisan, as holy days in con- 
nection with this festival. See Nisan. 

On the day after the Sabbath, on the feast of Passo- 
ver, a sheaf of the first-fruits of the barley harvest 
was to be brought to the priest to be waved before Je- 
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hovah, accompanied by a burnt-offering. Till this 
sheaf was presented, neither bread nor parched corn, 
nor full ripe ears of the harvest, could be eaten (Exod. 
xh, 15-20; xiii, 6-10; Ley. xxiii, 6-8; Deut. xvi, 2- 
8; Numb. xxviii, 17-25). See Harvest. 

(.) The feast of Pentecost or of Weeks was kept to 
Jehoyah at the end of seven weeks from that day of 
the festival of Unleavened Bread, on which the sheaf 
was presented. On the morrow after the seventh com- 
plete week, or on the fiftieth day, two wave loaves 
were presented as first-fruits of the wheat-harvest, to- 
gether with a burnt-offering, a sin-offering, and a peace- 
offering, etc. The day was a holy convocation, in 
which no servile work was done. The festival lasted 
but one day. The Jews of the present day, however, 
hold it during two successive days. It is said to have 
been designed to commemorate the giving of the law 
on Mount Sinai (Deut. xvi, 9-11; Ley. xiii, 15-21; 
Numb. xxviii, 26-31; xv, 17-21). See PENTECos?. 

(3.) The feast of Ingathering or of Tabernacles be- 
gan on the fifteenth day of the seventh month, and 
continued eight days, the first and last being Sabbaths. 
During the feast all native Israelites dwelt in booths 
made of the shoots of beautiful trees, palm branches, 
boughs of thick-leaved trees, and of the willows of the 
brook, when they rejoiced with their families, with the 
Levite, the stranger, the fatherless, and the widow, be- 
fore Jehovah. Various offerings were made. 
end of every seven years, in the year of release, at the 
feast of Tabernacles, the law was required to be read 
by the priests in the hearing of all the Israelites (Deut. 


xvi, 13-15; xxxi, 10-13; Lev. xxiii, 39-43, 33-36; | 
Numb. xxix, 12-38, 40). The feast of Tabernacles was | 


appointed partly to be an occasion of annual thanks- 
giving after the ingathering of the harvest (Exod. 
XXXiv, 22; Lev. xxiii, 39; Deut. xvi, 13), and partly 
to remind the Israelites that their fathers had lived in 
tents in the wilderness (Lev. xxiii, 40-43). This feast 
took place in the end of the year, September or Octo- 
ber. The modern Jews observe it for seven success- 


ive days, the first two and the last two of which are | 


holy days. See TABERNACLES, FEAST OF. 

(4.) The festival of New Year's Day (Rosh hash-Sha- 
nah in the Talmud) is held by modern Jews for two 
days at the beginning of Tisri. See TRumpets, FrAst 
OF. 
3. The tenth day of the seventh month was the Day 
of Atonement—a day of abstinence, a day of holy con- 
vocation, in which all were to afflict themselves. Spe- 
cial offerings were made (Ley. xxiii, 26-32; xvi,1, 34; 
Numb. xxix, 7-11; Exod. xxx,10). See ATONEMENT, 
Day or. 

II. Additional Post-exilian Festivals. —1. The term 
“the festival of the Basket” (éop77) KapraXXov) is ap- 
plied by Philo (Opp. v, 51) to the offering of the first- 
fruits described in Deut. xxvi, 1-11, and occurring 
on the 16th of the first month (Nisan). See Firsr- 
FRUITS. 

2. The Festival of Acra, which was instituted by Si- 
mon Maccabzeus, B.C. 141, to be celebrated on the 23d 
of the second month (Ijar), in commemoration of the 
capture and purifying of Acra (q. v.), and the expul- 
sion of the Hellenists from Jerusalem (1 Mace. xiii, 
50-52). See MACCABEES. 

3. The Festival of Wood-carrying, as it was called 
(éopT) r&v Evdodopiwy), is mentioned by Josephus 
(War, ii,17, 6) and the Mishna (Yaanith, iv, 5). What 
appears to have been its origin is found in Neh. x, 34. 
Tt was celebrated on the 15th (21st) of the fifth month 
(Ab). See Xynornorta. ' 

4, The Festival of Water-drawing (M"3 nia 
MAN), which was held on the 22d of the seyenth 
month (Tisri), the last day of the feast of Tabernacles 
(comp. John vii, 37; Mishna, Succa, iv, 9; v, 1-3; see 
Trey, De aque libatione in festo tabernaculorum, Altorf, 
1744). Sec SILOAM. 
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5. The Festival of Dedication was appointed by Ju- 
das Maccabeeus on occasion of the purification of the 
Temple and reconstruction of the altar after they had 
been polluted by Antiochus Epiphanes. The hatred 
of this monarch towards the Jews had been manifest- 
ed in various ways: he forbade their children to be 
circumcised, restrained them in the exercise of their 
religion, killed many who disobeyed his mandates, 
burnt the books of the law, set up idolatry, carried off 
the altar of incense, the shew-bread table, and the 
golden candlestick, with the other vessels and treas- 
ures of the Temple, and went to such extremes as to 
sacrifice a sow upon the altar of burnt-offerings, build 
a heathen altar on the top of that sacred pile, and with 
broth of swine’s flesh to sprinkle the courts and the 
Temple (1 Mace. i; 2 Macc. vy; Prideaux, sub A.C. 
167-8, 170). The new dedication took place on the 
25th day of the ninth month, called Kisleu, in the 
year before Christ 170. This would be in December. 
The day was chosen as being that on which Antiochus, 
three years before, had polluted the altar by heathen 
sacrifices. The joy of the Israelites must have been 
great on the occasion, and well may they have pro- 
longed the observance of it for eight days. A general 
illumination formed a part of the festival, whence it 
In John x, 
22 this festival is alluded to when our Lord is said to 
have been present at the feast of Dedication. The his- 
torian marks the time by stating ‘‘it was winter.’’ 
(Compare 1 Mace. iv, 52-59; Mishna, Taanith, ii, 10; 
Moed Katon, iii, 9; Josephus, Ant. xii, 7,7; Ap. ii, 39.) 
See DepicaTion, Feast or. 

6. The Festival of Nicanor, to commemorate the de- 
feat by Judas Maccabeus of the Greeks when the Jews 
‘¢smote off Nicanor’s head and his right hand which 
he stretched out so proudly,” caused ‘ the people to 
rejoice greatly, and they kept that day a day of great 
gladness ; moreover, they ordained to keep yearly this 
day, being the thirteenth day of Adar’’—the twelfth 
month (1 Mace. vii, 47; Josephus, Ant. xii, 10,5; Taa- 
nith, xii; Talm. Jerus. Taanith, ii, 13; Josippon ben- 
Gorion, iii, 22, p. 244, ed. Breith.). See Nicanor. 

7. The Festival of Purim or of Lots originated in the 
gratitude of the Jews in escaping the plot of Haman 
designed for their destruction. It took its name from 
the lots which were cast before Haman by the astrolo- 
gers, who knew his hatred against Mordecai and his 
wish to destroy his family and nation (Msther iii, 7; 
ix, 2,5). The feast was suggested by Esther and Mor- 
decai, and was celebrated on the 13th, 14th, and 15th 
days of the twelfth month (Adar). The 13th was a 
fast, being the day on which the Jews were to have 
been destroyed; and the 14th and 15th were a feast 
held in commemoration of their deliverance (see 2 
Macc. xv, 36). The fast is called the Fast of Esther, 
and the feast still holds the name of Purim. Prideaux 
(Connex.) styles it the bacchanalia of the Jews. See 
Purim. 

The slaughter of Holofernes by the hand of Judith, 
the consequent defeat of the Assyrians, and the liber- 
ation of the Jews, were commemorated by the institu- 
tion of a festival (Judith xiv, xv). See HoLorernes. 
Some other minor festivals may be found noticed in 
Brown’s Antiquitics, 1,586, and in Simon’s Dictionnaire 
de la Bible, art. “ Fétes.’’—Kitto, s. v.; Smith, s. v. 
See CALENDAR, JEWISH. 


or 33°72 0; especially the Talmudical tract Chagiga 
(Mishna, ii, 12), sive de trib. festis solemn. c. vers. et 
Bartenore comment, (edit. Ludovici, Lips. 1696, 1712); 
also Hottinger, De trina comparitione Israel. coram 
Domino (Marb. 1707) ; Otho, Lex Rabb. p. 288; John- 
ston, De festis Hebreor. et Grecor. (Vratisl. 1660; Jen. 
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1670); Meyer, De tempor. et festis dieb. Hebreor. (Amst. 
1724; also in Ugolini Thesaur. i); Credner, Joel, p. 
213 sq.; Baur, in the Tubing. Zettschr. 1882, ili, 125 sq. ; 
George, Die dilte jud. Feste (Berlin, 1835) ; Fairbairn, 
Typology, ii, 403 sq.; Meusel, Bibloth. histor. I, ii, 168 
sq.; Hospimanus, De fest. diebus Judeor. Grecor. etc. 
(Zur. 1592); Pfriem, De festiv. Hebreor. (Bamb. 1765) ; 
Seligmann, Das jitd. Ceremoniell bei Festen (Hamburg, 
1722); Spencer, De Legibus Hebraorum Ritualibus et 
earum rationibus (Cantabrigise, 1727); Bahr, Symbohk 
des Mosaischen Cultus (Heidelberg, 1839), ii, 525 sq. ; 
Ewald, Die Alterthiimer des Volkes Israel (Gottingen, 
1854), p. 379 sq.; De Feriarum Hebrearum origine ac 
ratione (Gottings, 1841); Creuzer, Symbol. ii, 597; 
Saalschiitz, Archdologie der Hebrder (Konigsb. 1855), 
p- 207 sq.; Herzfeld, Geschichte des Volkes Israel (Nord- 
hausen, 1857), ii, 106 sq.; Jost, Geschichte des Juden- 
thums (Leipzig, 1857), i, 158 sq.; Raphall, Festwals of 
the Lord (Lond. 1839); Hupfeld, De festis Heb. ex legi- 
bus Mosaicis (Hal. 1865). See SACRIFICE, 

Festivals in the Christian Church. See 
FEASsTs. 

Fes’tus (festal), Porcius (Grecized Idomoc &7- 
_oroc), the successor of Felix as procurator of Judxa 
(Acts xxiv, 27; Joseph. Ant. xx, 8,9; War, ii, 14, 1), 
sent by Nero, probably in the autumn of A.D, 55. 
See Fetrx. A few weeks after Festus reached his 
province he heard the cause of the apostle Paul, who 
had been left a prisoner by Felix, in the presence of 
Herod Agrippa II. and Bernice his sister. Not find- 
ing any thing in the apostle worthy of death or of 
bonds, and being confirmed in this view by his guests, 
he would have set him free had it not been that Paul 
had himself previously (Acts xxv, 11, 12) appealed to 
Cesar. In consequence, Festus sent him to Rome. 
See Pauy. Judea was in the same disturbed state 
during the procuratorship of Festus, which had pre- 
vailed through that of his predecessor. Sicarii, rob- 
bers, and magicians were put down with a strong hand 
(Ant. xx, 8, 10). Festus had a difference with the 
Jews at Jerusalem about a high wall which they had 
built to prevent Agrippa seeing from his palace into 
the court of the Temple. As this also hid the view of 
the Temple from the Roman guard appointed to watch 
it during the festivals, the procurator took strongly 
the side of Agrippa, but permitted the Jews to send 
to Rome for the decision of the emperor. He, being 
influenced by Poppa, who was a proselyte (Joseph. 
Ant, xx, 8,11), decided in favor of the Jews. Festus 
probably died in the summer of A.D. 62, and was suc- 
ceeded by Albinus (Joseph. War, xx, 9, 1). The 
chronological questions concerning his entrance on the 
province and his death are too intricate and difficult to 
be entered on here, but will be found fully discussed 
by Anger, De temporum in Act. A post. ratione, p. 99 sq. ; 
and Wieseler, Chronologie der Apostelgeschichte, p. 89- 
99. SeealsoCHRonoLocy. Josephus implies (War, 
ii, 14, 1) that Festus was a just as well as an active 
magistrate.—Smith, s. v. 

Fetichism or Fetishism, a term recently intro- 
duced to denote the lowest forms of human worship, 
‘in which the shapeless stone, the meanest reptile, or 
any object however worthless or insignificant, is conse- 
crated by a vague and mysterious reverence”’ (Milman). 
It is derived from Feitico, a term borrowed from the 
Portuguese fetisso, and used by the negroes of Senegal 
to denote an instrument of witchcraft. It was first 
brought into use in Europe by De Brosses, in his Du 
Culie des Dieux Feétiches (Dijon, 1760). Fetichism is 
practised in Greenland, Africa, Australia, and Liberia. 
The fetiches in use in Africa are either natural (as a 
tiger, serpent, etc.) or artificial (as skins or claws of 
beasts, stones, etc.). Sometimes a single fetich is 
made the object of worship for a whole tribe, e. g. the 
dager in Dahomey, the serpent by the Whydahs. The 
negroes of Benin make a fetich of their own shadows. 
But, besides these, each individual almost has his own 
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particular fetich or fetiches. Any object may become 
one by the merest accident; e. g. by having been the 
subject of adream. When any one has a fetich sup- 
posed to possess extraordinary powers of injuring oth- 
ers, no efforts are spared to get it from the owner. 
Collections of them are highly prized, and a traveller 
on the coast of Guinea saw as many as 20,000 fetiches 
in the possession of one negro. Sometimes they are 
purely imaginary, and are fantastic forms, such as are 
never found in nature, and generally contrived for the 
purpose of producing fear. At Cape Coast there is a 
public guardian fetich, supreme in power and dignity. 
This is a rock which projects into the sea from the 
bottom of the cliff on which the castle is built. To 
this rock annual sacrifices are presented, and the re- 
sponses given through the priests are rewarded by the 
blinded devotees. 

With regard to the religious relation between the 
fetiches and their worshippers, we find that, although 
undoubtedly sinking often to the rank of mere instru- 
ments of sorcery in practice, fetiches are yet essen- 
tially idols. They receive, every morning and even- 
ing, offerings of spices, milk, tobacco, etc., and are 
always approached with marks of respect and of fear. 
They are resorted to for protection against lightning, 
beasts of prey, murder, ete. They also serve to pro- 
tect property, to attest oaths, and the negroes have 
even a vague idea that after death they will have to 
render an account to their fetiches. Yet the moral 
hold of the fetich over its worshipper is, after all, very 
weak; the object of worship is discarded or broken as 
soon as its efficacy is distrusted. 

Substantially, fetichism is a rude form of pantheism. 
Its root is to be found in the fear generated in the rude 
nature of the savage by the unknown forces of the 
universe.—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. iv, 395; Scholten, 
Geschichte der Relig. und Philosophie (Elberfeld, 1868) ; 
Lecky, Rationalism, i, 208 sq.; Hardwick, Christ and 
other Masters, ii, 127. 

Fetter (1, zek, bond or chain in general, only in 
the plur. Job xxxvi, 8, 
elsewhere ‘‘ chains,’’ Psa, 
exlix, 8; Isa. xlv, 14; Nah. 
iii, 10; DD, ke’bel, sing. 
perhaps the ink joining 
the fetter, Psa. cy, 18; 
plur. and of iron, exlix, 8; 
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zen, in the dual, the ap- 
propriate term, Lam. iii, 
7; Judg. xvi, 21; 2 Sam, 
ili, 34; 2 Kings xxv, 7; 
JOT. RK RI dt lst 
aé0n, implying that they 
were for the feet, in the 
plur., Mark vy, 4; Luke 
vili, 29; Ecclus. vi, 24, 
29; xxi, 19), shackles or 
chains for binding pris- 
oners, whether by the 
wrists or ankles. The 
Philistines bound Sam- 
son with fetters of cop- 
per (Judg. xvi, 21). Ma- 
nasseh and Zedekiah, 
kings of Judah, were 


Ancient Egyptian Captive 
handcuffed. 
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bound with fetters by the Chaldeans and carried to 
Babylon (2 Chron. xxxiii, 11; 2 Kings xxv,7). Man- 
acles for the feet and hands are represented on the As- 
syrian monuments (Layard, Nineveh, ii, 376; Kitto, 
Daily Bible Illustrations, ii, 437). See Cuary. One 
mode of securing prisoners among the Egyptians, as 
depicted on the monuments, was to enclose their hands 
in an elongated fetter of wood, made of two opposite 
segments, nailed together at each end, such as are 
used for a similar purpose in Egypt at the present day 
(Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, i, 410, abridgm.). 

Feudal System. See Fier. 

Feuguiéres, Guiriaumr, was born at Rouen, In 
his native place he became minister of the Reformed 
Church. In 1578, at the recommendation of prince 
William the First, he was appointed first professor of 
theology in the recently founded University of Ley- 
den. His influence was of decided advantage to the 
new institution, but his connection with it was of short 
continuance. In 1579 he resigned his professorship, in 
order to accept the pressing invitation of his former 
charge to again become their pastor. There he spent 
the remainder of his days, and died in 1613 at an ad- 
vanced age. He wrote several works in Latin, of 
which we deem the following most worthy of mention: 
G, Feuguereit prophetice et apostolice, t. e. totius divine 
et canonice scripture thesaurus, in locos communes re- 
rum, dogmatum suis divinis exemplis illustratorum, et 
phrasein scripture familiarium, ordine alphabetico Au- 
gustint Marlorati adversariis (Lond. 1574; reprinted at 
Berne in 1601, and at Geneva in 1624. A compendium 
of it was published at Geneya in 1613) :—Novum Tes- | 
tamentum latine, ex versione et cum annotationibus Th. 
Bex, paucis etiam additis ex Joachimi Camerarié nota- 
tiontbus, studio Petri Loselerit Villerii, theolog. profess. 
Genevensis, et nune postremo G. F. opera (Lond. 1587). 
See B. Glasius, Godgeleerd Nederland, Deel i, blz. 464 
en very. ; also Soermans, Acad. Regist. bl.32; Paquot, 
i, frag. 178. (J.P. W.) 


Feuillants (Feuillants, Congregatio beate Marie 
Fuliensis), a reformed congregation of the Cistercians 
(q.v.). Their founder, Jean de la Barriére, of the fam- 
ily of the Vicomtes de Turennes, was born at St. Core 
in 1544, and finished his education at the University 
of Paris. In 1562, when only 18 years of age, he re- 
ceived the Cistercian abbey of Notre Dame de Feuil- 
lans in commendam, and three years later took posses- 
sion of it. After having received the income of the 
abbey for eleven months, he entered the order himself. 
Hlis efforts to restore a stricter monastic discipline met 
with the unanimous opposition of the members of the 
abbey, and he was even in danger of being assassina- 
ted. He was charged at the chapter general held at 
Citeaux with introducing innovations, but his defence 
made so deep an impression that many of the assem- 
bled monks placed themselves under his spiritual guid- 
ance, and enabled him to carry through a thorough 
reformation in his abbey. La Barriére and his friends 
now suffered a great deal of persecution from the old 
Cistercians; but their reformation was, in 1586 and 
1587, approved by the pope, though they remained sub- 
ject, with regard to such points as were not at vari- 
ance with their new discipline, to the abbot of Citeaux. 
Other abbeys were authorized to adopt the reformation 
of Feuillans, and pope Sixtus V gave them the house 
of San Vito at Rome, to which, after a time, was add- 
ed the house of St. Pudentiana, and somewhat later a 
beautiful monastery. In 1588 Henry III gave them a 
monastery in Paris. During the civil war La Barriére 
remained loyal to Henry III, whose funeral sermon he 
preached at Bordeaux, but many members of the or- 
der became ardent partisans of the Ligue. One of 
them, Bernard de Montgaillard, became celebrated un- 
der the name of “The Little Feuillant.”” By these 
partisans of the Ligue, La Barriére was denounced as | 
a traitor to the interests of the Catholic Church. Ata | 
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chapter held in 1592, under the presidency of the Do- 
minican monk Alexander De Francis, subsequently 
bishop of Forli, he was deposed from his position, for- 
bidden to say mass, and required to report himself 
once every month to the Inquisition. A revision of the 
trial by cardinal Baronius led, however, to the acquit- 
tal of La Barritre. Pope Clement VIII fully dissolved 
the connection of the new congregation with Citeaux, 
placed them under the immediate jurisdiction of the 
papal see, and commissioned six of the members with 
framing new statutes. These new statutes provided 
for the mitigation of some of the rules, the rigor of 
which, it was reported, had caused the death of four- 
teen members, and they received the sanction of the 
Church in 1595. The congregation now spread in 
France and Italy, and at its head in France was an ab- 
bot elected for three years. As discipline again began 
to slacken, pope Urban VIII in 1630 divided the con- 
gregation into two—the French, called after Notre 
Dame de Feuillants, and the Italians, the members of 
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A member of the French Con- Member of the Italian Congre- 
gregation of Feuillants. gation of Fenillants or Re 
formed Bernardines. 
which were called reformed Bernardines. At the head 
of each was henceforth a general. Subsequently con- 
siderable alterations were made in the statutes of each 
(of the French in 1634, of the Italian in 1667). Among 
the most celebrated members of the two congregations 
belong cardinal Bona and Cosmus Roger, Joseph Mo- 
ratius wrote their history (Cistercit reflorescentis seu 
Congregationum Cistercio-Monasticarum B. M. Fuliensis 
im Gallia et reformato- 
rum S. Bernardi in Italia 
chronologica historia, Tu- 
rin, 1690). 

The first convent of 
nuns according to the 
reformed rule of Feuil- 
lants was organized in 
1588 at Montesquieu. It 
was subsequently trans- 
ferred to Toulouse. The 
chapters general held in 
1595 and 1598 forbade 
the establishment ofnew 
convents, but in 1662 the § 
wife of king Louis XIII 
succeeded in establish- 
ing one in Paris. Ac- 
cording to a bull of Cle- 
ment VITT of 1606, these 
nuns were subject to all 
the rules of the congre- 
gation ofthe Feuillants. 4 
It seems that the congregation has become entirely 
extinct in consequence of the French Reyolution.— 
Helyot, Ordres Religicux, ed. Migne, s. v-; Henrion- 


Nun of the Congregation of Feu- 
illants. 
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Fehr, Ménchsorden, i, 159 ; Wetzer u. Welte, Kirchen- 
Lex.iv,61. (A.J.8.) 

Fever, the rendering, in the A. V., of the Hebrew 
Map, haddach’ath (Deut. xxviii, 22), and the Greek 
muperoc (Mat. viii, 14; Mark i, 30; Luke iv, 38; John 
iv, 52; Acts xxviii, 8). Both the Hebrew and Greek 
words are derived from the association of burning heat, 
which is the usual symptom of a febrile attack; the 
former coming from the verb MJP, to burn, the latter 
from zip, fire (comp. Aram. NEON from WN; Goth. 
brinno, from brinnan, to burn ; Lat. febris, and our own 
fever, from fervere). In Ley. xxvi, 16, the A. V. ren- 
ders MIP by ‘‘ burning ague,”’ but the rendering fe- 
ver seems better, as it is not necessarily the intermit- 
tent type of the disease which is thus designated. In 
all Eastern climates febrile diseases are common, and 
in Syria and Palestine they are among the commonest 
and severest inflictions under which the inhabitants 
suffer (Russell’s Aleppo, bk. v, ch.iii). They are espe- 
cially prevalent in the vicinity of Capernaum (Thom- 
son, Land and Book, i, 547). The fever under which 
Peter’s wife’s mother suffered is called by Luke zupe- 
Toe pléyae, ‘a great fever,” and this has been regarded 
as having reference to the ancient scientific distribu- 
tion of fevers into the great and the less (Galen, De 
diff. febr. ; see Wetstein, in loc.), and as an instance 
of Luke’s professional exactitude in describing disease. 
His use of zvperoi in the plural in describing the dis- 
ease under which the father of Publius labored (Acts 
xxviii, 8) has also been adduced as an instance of the 
same kind, inasmuch as that disease was, from its be- 
ing conjoined with dysentery, not a continuous, but an 
intermittent fever. To this much importance cannot 
be attached, though it is probable that Luke, as a phy- 
sician, would naturally use the technical language of 
his profession in speaking of disease. In Deut. xxviii, 
22, besides MMIP, two diseases of the same class are 
mentioned, mpbs, dalle’ keth, a burning (A.V. “ inflam- 
mation’), and “1095, charchur’, intense parching (A. 
V. “extreme burning’’). The Sept. renders the for- 
mer of these by ptyoe, shivering, and the latter by épe- 
Oo15¢, a word which is used by the Greek writers on 
medicine to designate “ quodvis Nature irritamentum, 
quo sollicitata natura ad obeundas motiones excitatur”’ 
(Foes, Oecon. Hippoc.), The former is probably the 
ague, a disease of frequent occurrence in the East; 
and the latter probably dysentery, or some species of 
inflammatory fever. The Syriac version renders it by 
burning, which favors the latter suggestion. Rosen- 
miller inclines to the opinion that it is the catarrhus 
suffocans, but this is without probability. There is no 
ground for supposing it to be erysipelas. Fever con- 
stantly accompanies the bloody flux or dysentery (Acts 
xxviii, 8; compare De Mandelslo, Travels, ed. 1669, p. 
65). Fevers of an inflammatory character are men- 


tioned (Burckhardt, Arab. i, 446) as common at Mecca, 
Intermittent fever and dys- 


and putrid ones at Jedda. 
entery, the latter often fatal, are ordinary Arabian dis- 
eases. or the former, though often fatal to stran- 
gers, the natives care little, but much dread a relapse. 
These fevers sometimes occasion most troublesome 
swellings in the stomach and legs (ii, 290-291).—Kit- 
to, s.v.; Smith, s.v. See Drswasw. 


Few, Icnarius A., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. He was born in Columbia Coun- 
ty, Georgia, April, 1791. About the year 1804 he was 
sent Nort to be under the care of his uncle, then resid- 
ing in New York, for the benefits of a Northern edu- 
cation, He was prepared for college by a Mr. Trapha- 
gen, at Bergen, N. J., and afterwards went to Prince- 
ton, but, instead of entering the regular college course, 
he preferred devoting himself to such accomplishments 
as music and French, drawing and fencing. After re- 
maining at Princeton some time he went to the city 
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of New York, and after prosecuting his studies there a 
short time he returned to Georgia. He commenced 
the study of law, but after his marriage, which took 
place in 1811, he gave up his legal pursuits, and settled 
down into the life of a planter, from which he was only 
aroused by an appointment as colonel of a regiment to 
repair to Savannah in 1815. At the end of the war he 
returued to his studies with such intensity as to lead to 
the neglect of his business and the loss of his property. 
In the year 1823 he removed to Augusta, and engaged 
in the practice of the law with flattering success, but 
in 1824 he was attacked with hemorrhage of the lungs, 
and from that time was unable to attend to the duties 
of his profession, and never afterwards fully regained 
his health. At this period of his life a great change 
in his character took place. Heretofore he had been 
inclined to one or other of the forms of scepticism, but 
Fletcher’s Appeal to Matter of Fact and Common Sense 
falling in his way, his scepticism was dissipated, and 
his heart opened to the influence of Christianity. In 
1828 he was admitted on trial in the South Carolina 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. ‘‘ Not- 
withstanding he was always an invalid from the 
time he entered the ministry, he performed a great 
amount of labor, and filled some of the most important 
places in the gift of his denomination. He was the 
projector, and for a time the president, of Emory Col- 
lege, at Oxford, Ga., and rendered important service 
to the cause of education and sound morals.” The de- 
gree of LL.D. was conferred upon Mr. Few by the 
Wesleyan University in 1838. Dr. Few’s last public 
act was the drawing up of the report on the division 
of the Methodist Church, which was adopted by the 
Georgia Conference in 1845. The excitement pro- 
duced by this effort was too much for his strength, 
and, though he partially rallied and lingered during 
the greater part of the year, his debilitated constitu- 
tion sank at last, and he died in great peace at Athens, 
Ga., Noy. 21, 1845, and was buried in Oxford, the seat 
of Emory College. He left a widow, but no children. 
—Sprague, Annals, vii, 739. 


Fiacre, Sart, an Irish hermit, who died at Brenil 
(Brie), in France, about 670. He was originally called 
in France Fefre, and, according to some writers, the 
name Fiacre was given to him about five or six hun- 
dred years after his death. Little is known about his 
life. According to some writers, he descended from 
an illustrious Irish family ; according to others, he was 
the son of a king of Scotland. He came to France 
with some companions while still very young, culti- 
vated a tract of land, and built cells for himself and 
his companions, and an asylum for foreigners. An 
Trish or Scotch nobleman, by the name of Chillen, in- 
duced him to preach in the neighboring provinces, and 
his sermons are said to have had great results. He 
was buried in his oratory at Breuil, and subsequently 
an oratory was erected on the spot. His relics became 
quite celebrated, as a number of miracles were ascribed 
to them; as, for instance, by queen Ann, wife of Louis 
XIII. In the former province of Artois, where he is 
the object of a particular veneration, he is commemo- 
rated on the 13th of November, He is also the patron 
of the gardeners, who commemorate him on the 30th of 
August. A class of four-wheeled French carriages, 
which became common in the 17th century, are said 
by some to haye been named after him, as the invent- 
or had on his sign the words A Saint Fiacre; but oth- 
ers explain the origin of the word differently. Some 
writers make mention of a letter written by Fiacre to 
his sister Syra, and containing some exhortations.— 
Hoefer, Nouvelle Biographie Générale, xvii, 614. (A. 
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Fichte, JonHann Gorrrien, a German philoso- 
pher, was born May 19, 1762, at the village of Ram- 
menau, near Bischofswerda, in Lusatia. The baron 
Miltetz, struck with the promise of the boy, assumed 
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the charge of his education. At thirteen he was 
placed in the gymnasium of Schulpforte, and while 
there he imbibed (from reading Lessing) a spirit of 
free inquiry which animated his whole intellectual 
life. At eighteen he entered the University of Jena 
as a student of theology, and while there he seems to 
have adopted the philosophy and theology of Spinoza. 
But the sense of ‘‘ personality” soon lifted him out of 
that abyss. The death of baron Miltetz threw him on 
his own resources, and privation added strength to his 
character. For a while he was tutor in a family at 
Zurich, and in 1790 he went to Leipzig, where he suf- 
fered greatly from poverty. ‘‘I haye nothing,” he 
writes, ‘“‘excepting courage left.” Kant’s Kritik der 
reinen Vernunft (the Criticism of Pure Reason) wrought 
a revolution in his mode of thinking, and freed his mind 
entirely from the remains of Determinism. ‘I now 
heartily believe in the freedom of man, and am well 
convinced that it is only on this supposition that duty, 
virtue, and morality is so much as possible. . . . It is 
now evident to me that the doctrine of the necessity 
of all human actions is the source of a great part of 
the immorality of the so-called higher classes’’ (Letter 
to Achelis, 1790). In 1791 he went to Warsaw to fill a 
place as private tutor, but soon threw it up in disgust, 
and on his way home stopped at Kénigsberg to visit 
Kant (June, 1791). Not finding at first a very cordial 
reception, he wrote, between July 13 and Aug. 18, his 
Kritik aller Offenbarung (Criticism of all possible Rev- 
elation), and laid it before Kant, as an introduction of 
‘his mind”’ to that philosopher. Kant was, indeed, con- 
ciliated ; but yet, when Fichte soon after asked for a 
small loan to help him forward, Kant refused. The 
book appeared in the spring of 1792, and attracted 
universal attention. It was everywhere ascribed to 
Kant, who was compelled to name Fichte as the au- 
thor, in order to disclaim it completely for himself. 
The work seeks to determine the necessary conditions 
under which revelation must be given by God to man, 
and to lay down the criteria by which every professed 
revelation must be tested. In October, 1792, Fichte 
was married, and took up his abode with his father-in- 
law (Rahn) at Zurich, wherezhe spent several months. 
Here he published a work on the French Revolution 
(1793, 2 vols.), in which he advocated the modern 
principle that no political constitution can be un- 
changeable ; and that the best constitution is that 
which carries in itself the principle of progress, and 
provides a method for its own change and improve- 
ment. He was charged with Jacobinism and democ- 
racy on account of this work. In 1794 he became pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Jena, as successor of Reinhold. 
His lectures awakened great enthusiasm among the 
students. Part of them were published under the title 
Die Bestimmung des Gelehrten (transl. by W. Smith, The 
Vocation of the Scholar, London, 1847,12mo), In 1795 
he published Wissenschafislehre (Doctrine of Knowl- 
edge), and in 1798 his Sittenlehre (Doctrine of Ethics). 
The freedom and novelty of the doctrines taught in 
these lectures, together with the fact that he delivered 
many of theni on Sunday (see below), brought upon him 
a charge of atheism, which he vigorously repelled in 
his Appellation gegen die Anklage des Atheismus. Nev- 
ertheless, he was compelled to resign his chair in 1799. 
He went to Berlin and delivered private lectures, 
which were yery popular ; and in 1800 he published his 
Bestimmung des Menschen (transl. by Mrs, Sinnett un- 
der the title The Destination of Man, Lond, 1846, 12mo). 
In 1805 he held the chair of philosophy at Erlangen 
for a few months. Between 1805 and 1807 he pub- 
lished lectures, Veber das Wesen des Gelehrten (transl. 
by W. Smith under the title The Nature of the Scholar 
and its Manifestations, Lond. 1854, 12mo); lectures de- 
livered at Berlin on Grundziige des gegenwirtigen Zett- 
alters (transl. by W. Smith, The Characteristics of the 
present Age, London, 1847, 12mo); and Anweisung zum 
seligen Leben, oder die Religionslehre, the most impor- | 
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tant of his later writings, as giving what he considered 


to be the ethical and religious results of his philosophy 
(translated by W. Smith, The Way towards the blessed 
Life, or the Doctrine of Religion, London, 1849, 12mo). 
Returning to Berlin in 1807, he published Reden an die 
Deutsche Nation (Addresses to the German People), 
which awakened great political enthusiasm. On the 
restoration of peace he was called by the king to aid 
in reorganizing the University of Berlin, and in 1810 
he was made rector of the university, which then in- 
cluded among its faculty Schleiermacher, Neander, 
De Wette, Von Humboldt, and other brilliant names. 
During the subjection of Germany to Napoleon, much 
of Fichte’s time and thoughts were given to politics; his 
patriotism was pure, fervent, and self-sacrificing, Af- 
ter the great battles of 1813, the hospitals were filled 
with wounded men, and his wife was an assiduous and 
devoted nurse. She was seized with typhoid feyer 
early in 1814, and her husband imbibed the infection 
from her; she recovered, but he died, Jan. 27, 1814. 
His son, Immanuel Hermann (born in 1797), inherited 
his father’s aptitudes to a certain extent, has edited 
his works, and has also vindicated him from the charge 
of atheism and irreligion. Besides the works of J. G. 
Fichte already mentioned, we name Grundlage des Na- 
tur-Rechts (Jena, 1767-9, 2 parts) :—Die Thatsachen des 
Bewusstseyns (Stuttgard, 1817). ‘The following were 
edited by his son after his death: Nachgelassene Werke 
(Bonn, 1834, 3 vols.) :—Religions-philosophische Schrif- 
ten (Berlin, 1847) : — Populdrphilos. Schriften (Berlin, 
1807, 7 vols.) :—Briefwechsel mit Schelling (Stutteard, 
1856) :—J. G@. Fichte’s Sdmmtliche Werke (Berlin, 1845 
sq. 8 vols.). 

We can give only a summary view of the attempts 
of Fichte to found a complete philosophy. Histori- 
cally he stands between Kant and Hegel, and forms 
the point of transition from the one to the other, 
‘The end which Fichte proposes to himself in his Wis- 
senschaftslehre is to give to science a true, that is to 
say, an absolute principle, reposing only upon itself, 
and leaving a basis to all the rest. Here the idealism 
of Kant is accepted in allits rigor. There is no longer 
any arbitrarily supposed objective element, even as a 
simple phenomenon. All is severely deduced from 
the subject, the sole term of knowledge admitted by 
idealism. Tichte’s problem is just this: to bring oué 
philosophy whole and entire from the Ego; and this 
bold reasoner proposes to give his deduction a more 
than mathematical exactitude. Algebra rests upon 
the law of identity, which is thus expressed: A=A. 
Fichte maintains that this law implies another, the 
only one which a philosopher is entitled to admit with- 
out proof, and also the only one which he requires; 
Me=Me. When you say A=A, you intend to affirm 
nothing upon the existence of A. You only affirm 
that if A is A, A can be nothing else than A. The 
proposition A=A is therefore, says Vichte, absolute 
only in its form, and not in its matter or contents. I 
know not if A exists practically and materially or not ; 
but it matters not. Iam formally certain that gzven 
A, A cannot differ from A, and that there is necessary 
relation between these two terms. It is by the analy- 
sis of this relation that Fichte undertakes to prove the 
existence of Zgo. In the proposition A=A, he ar- 
gues, the first A is not considered under the same point 
of view as the second. ‘The first A, as we have seen, 
is laid down conditionally, the second absolutely. 
What reduces these two terms to unity, puts them in 
a certain relation, judges, affirms, and constitutes this 
relation? Evidently the Hgo. Take away the Lo, 
and you take away the relation, the two terms, the 
proposition A=A. Above it, then, there is a higher 
and more immediate truth. The principle of identity 
is only absolute in form ; the principle Me=Me is ab- 
solute both in form and matter; it alone is truly abso- 
lute. I need not follow Fichte in the course of his 
deduction, the most subtle and artificial which can be 
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conceived. Itis enough for me to know that he pushed 
to the utmost the strange idea of deducing a vast sys- 
tem of philosophy from this one principle, the Ego. 
The Ego alone is the principle, explaining, laying 
down, creating itself. I know not whether I should 
wonder more at the excess of extravagance to which 
the human mind may be carried, or at the amazing 
richness of its resources. By Kant it was condemned 
to be ignorant of the universe and of God, locked up 
in the prison of the Eyo. Let him alone. This one 
reserved point will give him back all the rest. From 
the furthest limits of skepticism he will even pass to 
the most absolute dogmatism. But a little while ago 
he doubted of everything. Now he vaunts, not merely 
that he knows Nature, but that he creates her. Nay, 
he vaunts that he creates God. Such are the very 
expressions, at once absurd and logical, of Vichte. 
He draws nature and God from the yo. The E£yo 
implies the Non-Ego. It limits itself. It is only it- 
self by opposing to itself another which is not jtself. 
It poses itself only by opposing its contrary. It is it- 
self the link of this opposition, the synthesis of this 
antinomy. In fact, if the yo only exists for itself, 
the faculty of self-limitation which it possesses implies 
that, in itself, it is infinite and illimitable. Beyond 
the divisible and relative Lgo, opposed to the Non-Ego, 
there is, therefore, an absolute Ego, comprising nature 
and man. This absolute Ego is God. Here, then, is 
thought in possession of its three essential objects ; 
here are man, nature, and God, in their necessary re- 
lation, members of one identical thought, with three 
terms, at once separated and reconciled; here is a phi- 
losophy worthy of the name; a rigorous, demonstra- 
ted, homogeneous science, starting from one great 
principle to follow out and to exhaust all its conse- 
quences. 

‘Such, in its general principle, is the metaphysics 
of Fichte. His morality is a logical, though perhaps 
unforeseen consequence of this. It is founded upon 
the go, whose eminent characteristic is liberty. To 
preserve one’s own liberty, one’s Hgo is duty; to re- 
spect the Zo, the liberty of others, is another not less 
sacred duty which becomes'the foundation of right. 
Hence the noble stoicism of Fichte, and that passion 
for liberty, which were in such perfect harmony with 
the masculine strength of his character and the gener- 
ous part which he played in the political affairs of 
Germany. - But the importance of the system of 
Fichte does not lie here. I find his greatness and 
originality in the extraordinary metaphysics so justly 
and boldly called by himself subjective absolute ideal- 
ism. It has this singular feature, that in pushing the 
scepticism of Kant to its extremest consequences, it 
prepares the way for the dogmatism of Schelling and 
of Hegel. Not only does it prepare the way for, but 
even begins and contains this dogmatism. Fichte 
openly aspires to absolute science. He explains all 
things—man, nature, and God. He leads German 
philosophy, if I may venture to say so, from the sub- 
jective to the objective by the subjective itself. From 
absolute scepticism he flings it into an enormous dog- 
matism, Setting out from a teaching so timid that it 
scarcely ventures to affirm one actual being, it is the 
prelude of that ambitious philosophy which embraces 
in its enormous frameworks the history of man and 
that of nature, and pretends to an unmeasured, unre- 
served, and universal explanation of all things’? (Sais- 
set, Modern Pantheism, Edinb. 1863, ii, 2 sq.). 

On the relations of Fichte’s life and works to theol- 
ogy and to the Christian Church, we make the follow- 
ing extracts from Hagenbach, German Rationalism 
(transl. by Gage and Stuckenberg, N. Y. 1865): “It 
would certainly be doing Fichte injustice to interpret 
his system to mean that he wished to make himself, 
J.G. Fichte, God. We might say with more proprie- 
ty that Fichte, like Spinoza, denied the existence of 
God only in order to conceive him more spiritually ; 
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stripping off all associations of created things from the 
idea of the Creator, lest he should be dragged down 
into the sphere of the finite. The human mind is too 
apt to think of God in an anthropomorphitic manner. 
Fichte was a teacher of academic youth. At his feet 
sat many who were destined to proclaim to Christian 
congregations the God of the Gospel; a God who is 
only Creator if there are creatures of his creation, who 
has called a world into being, not as a visionary world, 
but as an actual and real one; a world in which sin, 
misery, and affliction appear but too real, from which 
the mere imagination that they do not exist cannot 
save us, but which can only be removed by a higher 
reality, a divine fact, by God’s act of love, as it ap- 
pears historically in the redemption through Christ. 
If now the ground were taken from under the feet of 
those destined to proclaim such a doctrine, if nothing - 
religious remained for them but their miserable Ego, 
of which they were not even as fully and energetically 
conscious as Fichte of his, must not many just scru- 
ples have arisen in the minds of those, too, who were 
not accustomed to restrain the freedom of investiga- 
tion hastily? Hence Fichte was charged with no less 
an error than atheism, and to this day the learned are 
not agreed whether this oft-abused term may be ap- 
plied to Fichte’s system as represented in his Wissen- 
schaftslehre. To this must be added, as Fichte him- 
self remarks, that his democracy was as much a thorn 
in the eyes of his opponents as his atheism. The fact 
that he disregarded all established customs offended 
many. He chose Sunday for delivering moral lec- 
tures to the students. In this the Consistory of Wei- 
mar, of which at that time Herder was a member, 
thought they recognised the secret intention of gradu- 
ally undermining public worship, although Fichte 
protested solemnly against this, and appealed to the 
example of Gellert, whose moral lectures had also 
been delivered on Sunday, and why not then the phil- 
osophical lecture-room? The dispute about reading 
lectures on Sunday was, however, ouly the prelude to 
a fiercer contest. Fichte published a work On the 
Grounds of our Faith in the Divine Government of the 
World, in which the moral order of the world was de- 
noted as God, and the assertion was made that we 
need and can conceive of no other God. ‘The exist- 
ence of ‘his God cannot be doubted; it is the most cer- 
tain of all things, and the ground of all other certain- 
ty; but the idea of God as a particular substance is 
impossible and contradictory. It is proper to say this 
candidly to strike down the prating of the schools, so 
that the true religion of doing right cheerfully may be 
elevated.’ Many pious minds, of course, took offence 
at these expressions. Although Fichte might be sat- 
isfied with this moral order of the world, the Christian’s 
faith in God, a faith, too, in ‘doing right cheerfully,’ 
but at the same time in a real God, could by no means 
be content with this philosophical theory. This faith 
would not, however, have been destroyed by this the- 
ory, even if no interdiction had been issued against it. 
Such an interdiction appeared. The book in which 
Fichte advocated the theory of the divine order of the 
world was attacked in the electorate of Saxony, and 
from this place the attention of the courf at Weimar 
was called to the dangers of Fichte’s doctrine, ‘as one 
not only openly hostile to the Christian, but even to 
natural religion.’ . . . It is remarkable in the case of 
Fichte that, after he had removed himself farthest 
from the common Christian feeling, he was led nearer 
and nearer it again. . . . After Fichte had called at- 
tention to the deep importance of faith, in the book Die 
Bestimmung des Menschen; after he had pointed out 
the importance of Christianity ‘as the only true relig- 
ion’ in the history, and the great importance of the 
Christian state, in the Grundziige des gegenwartigen 
Zeitaliers, he attempted, especially in his Anweisungen 
zum seligen Leben, oder Religionslehre, to prove the agree- 
ment of his philosophy of that time with the principles 
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of Christianity, which he regarded in a light entirely 
different from Kant. Kant and the Rationalists placed 
the essence of Christianity chiefly in morality and the 
fulfilment of the moral law, and, in accordance with 
this, esteemed and used with a special predilection 
those passages in Scripture in which the various moral 
precepts are drawn in distinct outlines, as, for instance, 
the Sermon on the Mount, and several parables of Je- 
sus in the first three gospels (while they had no taste 
for John, who appeared to them a mystic); Fichte, on 
the other hand, threw himself on the fourth gospel, 
and regarded it as the only true source of the genuine 
doctrine of Christ ; he, of course, did this in a one-sided 
manner, and with a denial of the other truths of Scrip- 
ture, which belong fully as much to the totality of 
Christian doctrine and history as the gospel of John. 
- . . The person of Jesus had with him a signification 
entirely different from that of the Rationalists. He 
does not behold in him the teacher of morality, nor 
simply the moral example. No; exactly that oneness 
with God, as Christ expresses it in the gospel of John, 
exactly that real unity with the Father which the Ra- 
tionalists desired to remove as a metaphysical formula 
of no use to morality, was to him the heart and the 
star of the Gospel. On this account he held himself 
so closely to John and his doctrine of the Logos hav- 
ing become flesh, in which he beheld the fulness of all 
religious knowledge. We should, however, make a 
great mistake if from this we concluded that Fichte 
agreed with the old orthodox doctrine in reference to 
Christ. What this doctrine regarded as a historical 
fact, which had occurred once, that Fichte regarded as 
a fact eternally repeating itself, as occurring in every 
religious man. Christ was not the Saviour to him in 
the old sense; he was only the representative of that 
which is continually occurring still. ‘The eternal 
Word becomes flesh at all times, in every one, without 
exception, who understands, in a living manner, his 
oneness with God, and who really yields his entire in- 
dividual life to the divine life in living . . . quite in 
the same manner as in Christ Jesus.’ . . . In the house 
of the distinguished philosopher, each day, without ex- 
ception, was closed with proper and solemn evening 
devotions, in which the domestics were also accustom- 
ed to take a part. After several verses had been sung 
from a choral-book, accompanied with the clavichord, 
the father of the family would make some remarks gn 
some passage of the New Testament, most frequently 
on his favorite gospel of John. In these discourses he 
was less concerned about moral applications and rules 
of life than about freeing the mind from the distraction 
and vanity of the common affairs of life, and elevating 
the spirit to the eternal.’? Dorner regards Fichte as 
closing what he calls the period of ‘‘reflection” in phi- 
losophy by his theory of absolute subjective idealism ; 
and holds the later form of Fichte’s teaching to be 
Spinozistic, as denying the idea of a self-conscious 
God distinct from the world (Person of Christ, Edinb. 
transl., diy. ii, vol. iii, 93 sq.). 

Literature.—Besides the works already mentioned, 
see J. H. Fichte, J. G. Fichte’s Leben (Sulzbach, 1830); 
J. H. Fichte, Karakteristik d. neuesten Philosophie (Sulz- 
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ophy, ch. v, § 2; Lewes, History of Philosophy (Lond. 
1867, 3d ed.), ii, 490 sq.; Krug, Allg. Handwirterbuch 
d. philos. Wissenschaften, ii, 31 sq. ; Saintes, History of 
Rationalism, bk. ii, ch. xiii; Schwegler, Hist. of Philos- 
ophy, transl. by Seelye, § 41; Lasson, J. G. Fichte im 
Verhiltniss zu Kirche und Staat (Berl. 1863); Kahnis, 
German Protestantism, bk. i, ch. iv; M‘Cosh, Intuttions 
(see Index); Mills, in Christian Examiner, July, 1866. 
Fichte’s Wissenschaftsichre has recently been admira- 
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bly translated by A. E. Kroeger, under the title The 
Science of Knowledge (Philadelphia, 1868, 12mo). 

Ficinus, Manrsinius (Marsiglio Ficino)—the prin- 
cipal restorer of the Platonic philosophy, and the most 
enthusiastic of its modern advocates—was born at Flor- 
ence Oct. 18, 1433, and died at his villa of Careggi, in 
the neighborhood, Oct. 1, 1499. He was the son of 
the chief physician of Cosmo di Medici, and was de- 
signed for the same profession; but his youthful intel- 
ligence attracted the great F lorentine, and induced his 
selection as the prospective head of the projected Me- 
dicean Academy. During the sessions of the Council 
of Florence, the conversations of Gemistus Pletho had 
inspired Cosmo with profound admiration for the Pla- 
tonic doctrine, and with a desire to disseminate it in 
Tuscany. The excessive refinements and logomachies 
of the later schoolmen had discredited the system of 
Aristotle; the disturbance and alarms preceding the 
capture of Constantinople had driven many educated 
Greeks into Italy, and introduced the works and the 
followers of Plato and the Neo-Platonists; and the ac- 
rimonious controversy of Pletho and Gennadius at- 
tracted attention to the sublime reveries and eloquent 
expositions of the Platonic school. 

Marsilius Ficinus devoted himself with ardorto the ac- 
quisition and illustration of the Platonic doctrines, and 
was abundantly supplied by the Medici with MSS., and 
with the other requirements for the successful pros- 
ecution of his task. At the age of 23 he presented to 
his patron a synopsis of the tenets of the academy, but 
was recommended to suppress it, as his knowledge was 
obtained at second-hand, and he had not yet attained 
an adequate acquaintance with the Greek language. 
Ficinus continued his studies, and deyoted his whole 
life to the translation and interpretation of the acade- 
mic texts, inclining strongly to the views of the later 
Platonists. He rendered into Latin the whole works 
of Plato and of Plotinus, and parts of the writings of 
Proclus, Porphyry, Iamblichus, ete. The translation 
of Plotinus was undertaken at the suggestion of Pico 
di Mirandola, and was published in 1492. His whole 
heart seems to have been thrown into this labor of 
love. In part he transforms himself into Plotinus; in 
a greater degree he constrains Plotinus to give utter- 
ance to his own preconceptions. To each chapter of 
the work is prefixed a copious summary, which pre- 
sents rather Ficino’s scheme of transcendentalism than 
an accurate abbreviation of the text. It, however, 
affords something like an intelligible and coherent ex- 
position, in place of the dark, oracular, and loosely- 
connected pantheism of his author, which baffled even 
the penetration of Longinus. The intricacy, the opac- 
ity, and the mysticism of the doctrine expounded, and 
the ruggedness of its original exposition, are not re- 
lieved by any literary graces on the part of the sum- 
marist and translator. His style is inconceivably 
harsh, angular, and obscure ; yet it is impossible to 
withhold admiration from the vigor, and skill, and 
grasp with which he compels the reluctant Latin to 
lend itself to the demands of the subject—to twist, and 
wind, and adapt itself to the sinuosities of the most 
plastic of all languages, applied to the most perplexed 
and attenuated of all speculations—and to interpret a 
style and a system totally foreign to the air of Latium. 
Lucretius apologized in the Golden Age for the stub- 
bornness of his native tongue in the treatment of the 
simple and perspicuous doctrines of Epicurus; and a 
much more wonderful power is exhibited by Ficinus 


| in constraining the dead and stiffened tongue of Rome 


to conform itself to all the convolutions of Greek 
thought and fantasy in their most bewildering license. 
Nor is it just to leave unnoticed the frequency with 
which Vicinus catches and reflects the splendors of his 
original, and reproduces the magnificences of their ex- 
pression. 

Attempts had often been made, and were renewed 
in the 15th century, to conciliate the teachings of Pla- 
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to and Aristotle, and the evident aim of Ficinus was 
to impose upon Plato and the Neo-Platonists a signifi- 
cance which might identify, or at least harmonize, 
their doctrines with the Christian creed. It was a pre- 
posterous revival of a design fruitlessly attempted at 
Alexandria in the age of Origen and his successors. 
Pantheism is wholly antipathetic to Christianity, 
whether presented as Neo-Platonism, as Spinozism, or 
as German transcendentalism. But it was a natural 
effort in that era of confusion and hopeful anticipation 
which witnessed the Renaissance. Moreover, the doc- 
trines of Plotinus himself are manifestly moulded and 
modified by the contemporaneous influences of Chris- 
tianity ; and it is a curious taste to detect the Chris- 
tian impress which marks so much of his abstruse met- 
aphysics, especially in the closing books of the last 
Aineids. It is scarcely possible to read the conclud- 
ing capitulum, or summary, without feeling that the 
hallucination of Ficinus was an honest as well as an 
earnest delusion; and that, if he misrepresented both 
Plato and the Alexandrian school by Christianizing 
their doctrine, he did not suffer himself to be seduced 
from a recognition of the personality of the Supreme 
Being, or into any position consciously at variance 
with the Christian creed. 

Ficinus was liberally maintained throughout his life 
by his generous patrons of the house of the Medici, re- 
taining their favor for three generations—pera Oé Tpt- 
rdro.ww dvaccev. He was equally countenanced by 
Cosmo, Pietro, and Lorenzo. He took holy orders in 
the forty-third year of his age, having, according to 
some accounts, had his thoughts earnestly directed to 
religion by the preaching of the celebrated Savonarola. 

He was placed in charge of two churches in Flor- 
ence by Lorenzo di Medici, and promoted to a canonry 
in the cathedral by the future pope Leo X. Lorenzo 
made him a present of the villa of Careggi, where he 
died, seven years after the death of the donor, and 
five years after the expulsion of his patrons from Flor- 
ence. His constitution was always very feeble, his 
health uncertain, and his temperament melancholy. 
His frail body —for he scarcely attained half the or- 
dinary stature of man—required constant care and 
nursing, and it is surprising that he was not worn out 
by continual study long before reaching his climac- 
teric. His character was singularly pure and amia- 
ble; his attachments were strong and enduring; his 
tastes simple, and his desires moderate. He refused 
to profit by his powerful connections to enrich either 
himself or his family. He partook largely of the pop- 
ular superstitions of the time, which were accordant 
with the later Platonism which he professed; and is 
said to have reappeared after death to his friend Mi- 
chele, Mercati, according to promise, to assure him of 
the immortality of the soul, 

The Medicean Academy was extinguished by the 
invasion of Charles VIIT; but Ficinus had dissemina- 
ted his influence and renown through the chair of phi- 
losophy in the University of Florence, to which he had 
been appointed by the Cardinal di Medici, afterwards 
Leo X. Here he acquired many distinguished pupils 
and friends, among them Giovanni Pico di Mirandola, 
Cavalcanto, Politian, ete. Enthusiasts came from the 
depths of Germany to profit by his instructions. Reuch- 
lin regarded him with reverence, and among other il- 
lustrious admirers he numbered Matthias Corvinus, the 
accomplished king of Hungary, and pope Sixtus IY. 

The numerous productions of Ficinus are enumerated 
by Moreri, and a more correct list is given in the Bio- 
graphie Universelle. A life of him was written by Do- 
menico Mellini, but it was neyer published, and it dis- 
appeared. Another life, composed by Giovanni Corsi 
in 1506, was published by Bandini (Pisa, 1771). The 
best account of the philosophy of Ficinus is given by 
Biihle, Geschichte der Philosophie ; but the following au- 
thorities may be consulted: Schelhorn, Amanitatis Lit. 
tom. i; Niceron, Mem, des Hommes Illustres ; Negri, 
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Ist. Scritt. Florentini ; J. A. Fabricius, Biblioth. Med. et 
Inf. Latin. lib. vi, p. 496-7; Morhofius, Polyhistor. II, i, 
vii, § 15; Tiraboschi, Storia della Lett. Ital. tom. vi, 
lib. ii, c. ii, § xix-xxi; Brucker, Hist. Crit. Phil. per. 
iii, pt. i, lib. i, c. ii, § iii; Roscoe, Life of Lorenzo di 
Medici; Hallam, Hist. Lit. i, ch. iii, § 85-7, 115. (G. 
F. H.) 

Fiddes, Ricuarp, a clergyman of the Church of 
England, and author of several works marked by in- 
dustry and research rather than talent, was born at 
Hunmanby, Yorkshire, in 1671. He took his bache- 
lor’s degree at University College, Oxford, in 1693. 
He was made rector of Halsham in 1694, but, losing his 
health, he devoted himself to authorship. Among his 
works are, A Body of Divinity (Lond. 1718-20, 2 vols. 
fol.) :—Fifty-two practical Discourses (London, 1714, 3 
vols. 8vo):—Life of Cardinal Wolsey (London, 1724, 
fol.) :—General Treatise on Morality (Lond. 1724, 8vo). 
He died at Putney in 1725. Knight, in his Life of 
Erasmus (Introd. p.15 sq.), accuses Fiddes of being 
at heart a Romanist. Knight accounts for Fiddes’s 
speaking irreverently of Erasmus ‘‘ probably because 
he had by his writings favored the Reformation. Dr. 
Fiddes censures the Reformation; and, to give it the 
more home strokes, goes to the very root of it, and 
does all he can to evince the unjustifiable grounds it 
proceeded upon, ridicules the instruments of it, and 
would insinuate that there was a change made for the 
worse, and therefore palliates some of the most absurd 
doctrines of the Church of Rome, which were happily 
thrown off at the Reformation.” He afterwards goes 
further, asserting, among other particulars, that Fiddes 
had ‘‘ most partially, and indeed scandalously, reflect- 
ed upon the opening of the Reformation, laying on the 
grossest colors to hide the deformities of Popery.” 
He then proceeds “to give the true rise and occasion 
of writing his life of Wolsey,” which he declares to 
have been at the solicitation of the late bishop Atter- 
bury, on occasion of the dispute in which he was then 
engaged with archbishop Wake.—New General Biog. 
Dict. v, 323. 

Fidejussores, sureties, a title borrowed from the 
Roman law, and employed by Augustine to represent 
the office of sponsor. Baptism at an early period was 
considered in the light of a contract; and as many of 
the leaders in the early Church had, before their con- 
version, been engaged in the interpretation or admin- 
istration of law, it was natural for them to use a term 
which they had been accustomed to employ in civil 
transactions. See Sponsors. 

Fideles. See Farrnrct. 

Fidélis, Sr., properly Marcus Roy, was born at 
Sigmaringen in 1577. He studied law, and in 1604-10 
visited the principal cities of Europe, but on his return 
he quitted his profession, and entered the order of the 
Capuchins under the name of Fidelis. After studying 
theology in the convents of Constance and Frauenfeld, 
he was ordained, and in 1621 obtained charge of Feld- 
kirch, in Vorarlberg, Tyrol. Here he labored with 
great success, trying to re-establish the sway of the 
Roman Church among the Grisons. When Austria 
afterwards attempted to put down Protestantism by 
force of arms, Fidelis was sent by the pope as a mem- 
ber of the Propaganda, and the ruftian general Baldi- 
ron, with his dragoons, travelled from town to town ex- 
terminating those who refused to obey. But the peas- ’ 
ants rose, defeated Baldiron, and only spared his life 
upon his taking the oath not to bear arms against them 
any more. The promise was soon broken; but the 
peasants rose again, and during the insurrection, Fide- 
lis, having fallen into the hands of a party of peasants, 
was put to death, April 24, 1622. He was canonized by 
Clement XIII.—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. iv, 403. 


Fidelium Missa, Mass of the Faithful. Under 
the Arcant Disciplina (q. v.) the catechumens were not 
permitted to partake of the Lord’s Supper with the 
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faithful (q. v.): they were allowed to join with them 
in worship only until the offertory. Then the deacon 
gave a signal to the catechumens to leave the church, 
saying Ite, missa est,‘ Depart, the assembly is dis- 
missed.” Hence arose the twofold missa, namely, 
the missa catechumenorum and the missa fidelium ; the 
former meaning that portion of the public worship 
which was performed before the dismissal of the cate- 
chumens, and the latter that portion which was con- 
tinued until the communicants went away.—Bingham, 
Orig. Eccl. bk. xiii, ch. i, § 3; bk. xv, ch.i, §1; Far- 
rar, Dictionary, s. v. See Mass. 

Fief, Feod, Feud; Feudalism ; Feudal 
System. These terms relate to the peculiar organ- 
ization of society in Western Europe during the Mid- 
dle Ages, and specifically to institutions affecting real 
estate more profoundly than it has ever been affected 
by any others —institutions whose influence is still 
manifest in the language, doctrines, and procedure of 
law throughout Christendom. 

A fief, feod, feud, or fee is an estate—and, primarily, 
an estate in land—held of a superior on condition of 
the faithful discharge of prescribed services, chiefly 
military. Feudalism denotes the essential character 
of the organization founded on the basis of such es- 
tates, and is frequently employed in a concrete sense 
to signify the organization itself and its accompani- 
ments. The Feudal System is the name given to this 
organization, or to that body of institutions, political 
and social, established upon the military tenure of 
land which characterized the rising kingdoms of mod- 
ern Europe. In the period of its incipient growth, in 
its maturity, and in its decline, the feudal system, like 
all other political arrangements, assumed diverse as- 
pects, and assimilated to itself other coincident tenden- 
cies, but its identity may be discerned through all its 
manifold transformations. Its existence has been dis- 
tributed by Sir Thomas Craig into four periods: I. 
From the barbarian invasions of the Roman empire to 
the reunion of the Frank monarchy under Dagobert I 
in 628; II. To the restoration of the Western empire 
in the person of Charlemagne in 800; III. To the ac- 
cession of the Capetian dynasty in France, and of the 
Franconian line in Germany; IV. From the commence- 
ment of the 11th century to the gradual extinction of 
the polity at different times and in different degrees, 
in different countries. This division has not been uni- 
versally accepted, and is open to many objections, but 
it may be of service. The culminating era of feudal- 
ism may be assigned to the times of the first crusade, 
and to the early ages of chivalry which constituted its 
bloom and expedited its decay. 

An examination of the principles and phenomena, of 
the feudal system will furnish all necessary informa- 
tion in regard to the other terms included in this title, 
so far as these illustrate the religious, moral, and social 
aspect of Europe during the period over which feudal- 
ism extends. 

Under the feudal system the whole order of society 
rested directly on the tenure of land by military sery- 
ice. Territorial possessions were granted by the su- 
zerain, or supreme lord, in consideration of prompt and 
gratuitous service in war, and participation in his de- 
liberative and judicial courts. Lands were held of the 
principal lords, or tenants in capite, by the lesser bar- 
ons, by similar obligations. By the like service, lands 
were held by vavassors, knights, and squires. Even 
the lowest tenure of all, the peculiarly English tenure 
of socage, frank and villein, was of an analogous char- 
acter, and secured the cultivation of the lord’s domain, 
and the maintenance of himself, his family, and his re- 
tainers, in war and in peace. The system was strictly 
military in its nature—a uniform organization from 
the crown to the lowest landholder, establishing a regu- 
larly appointed army in scattered strongholds through 
every part of the country, to insure the support of the 
whole body politic in arms for the repression of do- 
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mestic insurrection and the repulsion of foreign at- 
tack, 

Though such was the feudal system in its definite con- 
stitution, it did not, of course, begin in this closely ar- 
ticulated and rigorous form. It assumes much of this 
aspect even in the Lombard occupancy of Northern It- 
aly in the 6th century ; and its general outline may be 
imperfectly distinguished in the Ostrogothic kingdom 
of Theodoric (Sartorius, Peuples d'Italie sous les Goths, 
y, 61). But it had a simpler commencement, and both 
expanded and modified itself with the changing neces- 
sities of successive generations. It is in its rudiment- 
ary types, however, that its essential principles, and 
its singular adaptation to urgent contemporary needs, 
can be best detected. Inattention to its humbler be- 
ginnings has occasioned numerous controversies with 
regard to its origin, and rendered the information ac- 
cessible on the subject often perplexed, contradictory, 
and uninstructive. 

The vital germ of feudalism is contained in the act 
of homage—homagium, hominium, hominagium, hominat- 
tcum, hominiscum, ete.—the solemn formula by which 
a dependent professed himself the man and faithful ad- 
herent of a superior, originally of his own selection, 
and always theoretically so (‘Integram et perfectam 
im se continet fidelitatem,” Libri Feudorum ii, vii). The 
liegeman knelt down, placed his hands between the 
hands of his intended chief, and took upon himself the 
obligation of absolute fidelity in certain prescribed re- 
lations, so long as his superior performed the corre- 
sponding duties of protection and support. The con- 
tract was sealed with a kiss, and confirmed with the 
sanctions of religion (Galbert, Vie de Charles-le-Bon, de 
Flandres, ch. xii; Guizot, Mem. pour servir, etc., viii, 
339-40). The profession of fidelity was ultimately ex- 
pressed by the following declaration in the presence 
of the baronial court: ‘‘ Devenio homo vester de tene- 
mento quod de vobis teneo, et fidem vobis portabo contra 
omnes gentes, salva fide debita Domino Regi et heredibus 
suis’ (Bracton, ii, xxxv, 8; Libb. Feud. ii, x). With 
this declaration should certainly be compared the state- 
ment of Procopius in regard to the ancient usage un- 
der the Roman empire (De Bello Vandal. ii, xviii, vol. 
i, p. 491). 

Homage, then, was the pledge of true and loyal 
service to a superior—liege faith and liege obedience 
—given in consideration of defence and maintenance 
promised by the baron (man, par excellence ‘‘ baronem 
ingenuum,” a free man, Lex Salic. xxxi; see Du Cange, 
Gloss. Med. et Inf. Latin, tit. Baro, who omits in his 
classical authorities for the word, Petron. Satyr. liii). 
One man voluntarily became the man of another, and 
that other became the chief, leader, adviser, patron, 
and protector of his homager. The vassal originally 
had, and long retained,the right of formally renouncing 
the reciprocal obligations contracted by the process of 
difidatio, or defiance. By carrying this relation of 
perfect trust and faithful dependence through all gra- 
dations of society till it reached the head of the tribe 
or nation, the whole feudal hierarchy was constructed, 
and all the members of the associated body were linked 
together in strict military union and subordination, 

The principal object of this close correlation of the 
constituents of society was to maintain the population 
in a constant state of preparation for war, ‘‘ with its 
captains over tens, and its captains over fifties, and its 
captains over hundreds, and its captains over thou- 
sands.”’ For this purpose the lord granted to his liege- 
man a definite quantity of land, to be held on condition 
of rendering a definite amount of service in the wars 
and other affairs of his chief. In this way, every man 
within the feudal circle was professed the faithful fol- 
lower of some lord—except the chief lord of all—the su- 
zerain; and every piece of land was held in fee of some 
feudal superior. Hence arose the doctrine that the 
eminent domain of the whole realm belonged to the 
king, and that all honor, authority, and ownership of 
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the soil descended from him. Hence, too, the maxim 
of the English law, nulla terra sine domino—no estate 
in land without its lord. But these deductions were 
not drawn by the companions of Ataulph the Visigoth, 
of Clovis the Frank, or of Alboin the Lombard. 

The principle of homage and the principle of the 
military tenure of land are not necessarily, though 
they are usually connected. They have existed sep- 
arately, but they coalesced in the Middle Ages, and 
engendered by their conjunction what is so familiar 
under the name of the Feudal System, 

When society was disintegrated by internal discord, 
misery, and both civil and foreign war; when it was 
constantly assailed by new hordes of barbarians ; when 
life and property, the fruits of industry and tranquil- 
lity, were continually imperilled by the hazards of the 
times, the weakness of the government, and the exac- 
tions of imperial officials; when there was no longer 
any faith between man and man, any honesty of deal- 
ing, any security or protection against violent or in- 
sidious attacks (all which phenomena characterized the 
declining age of the Western empire and the ensuing 
centuries, Lactant. Div. Inst. vii, xv; Salvian. De Gu- 
bernat. Dei, iv, v—vi, et passim), the social ties which 
bind men together snapped like flax in the’ fire, and 
the social organism rotted into incoherent atoms, which 
were totally deprived of old mutual attractions, and 
of capacity for continued combination in the ancient 
forms. In order that men might live together—and 
together they must live in order to live at all in such 
times—it was necessary to provide mutual support 
against aggression, and to establish entire fidelity at 
least between individual men, so that conjoint resist- 
ance might be obtained by reliance on reciprocal sup- 
port. These wants were satisfied by the feudal rela- 
tion, which, commencing with the elements of society, 
reunited them, separately man to man, under pledges 
of mutual trust, fidelity, and dependence. It provided 
also for the defence of the soil and the fruits of the 
soil, nearly the sole productions of such disordered 
times, by resisting any attack upon the community or 
its members (Salvian. [bdd. v, viii). Feudalism thus 
supplied the means of reconstructing society from its 
very foundations, and of restoring coherence and some 
degree of security to distracted and dissociated popula- 
tions. Of course, the scheme was cradled in weakness 
and imperfection, and grew, through many changes of 
feature and fluctuations of fortune, into perfect sym- 
metry of form. Of course, long and anxious genera- 
tions were required to permit the confluence and full 
development of arrangements at first local and ob- 
scure. And of course, too, the scheme expanded and 
became more systematic among an intrusive band of 
foreign warriors, settled in the midst of a larger and 
more intelligent population, and menaced from with- 
out by new intruders, and it developed itself still fur- 
ther and more predominantly as new necessities, new 
temptations, and new opportunities arose. 

This organization of society, with the corresponding 
tenure of land, is so essential to the maintenance of 
any degree of social order or public safety in certain 
conditions of society, that it has presented itself, in 
some form or other, in analogous circumstances, in 
widely separated ages and countries. So frequent 
and so striking is this recurrence, that it suggested to 
Sir Walter Scott in 1789 an essay, in which he under- 
took to prove that the fendal system “proceeds upon 
principles common to all nations when placed in a cer- 
tain situation.” Sir Walter was delighted in his old 
age by finding this view illustrated and enforced in 
colonel Tod’s History of Rajahstan (Lockhart, Life of 
Scott, ch. vi). It contains a considerable amount of 
truth, but is far from expressing the whole truth. 

There are distinct indications of something very like 
feudalism in ancient Egypt. Approximations to it are 
found in the early history of China, India, and Persia, 
Analogies of the same sort may be discovered among 
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the Jews in their early occupation of the Holy Land. 
They may be suspected in the Spartan constitution ; 
they are very evident in the institutions of Macedon. 
The principles of feudalism are involved in Plato’s 
ideal state (De Legg.). The relation of patron and 
client at Rome was essentially feudal. A semi-feudal 
organization was adopted by the Saracens in Spain, 
and exhibited by the Timariots, or mounted militia, 
among the Ottoman Turks. It may still be detected 
among the warlike tribes of Afghanistan, and among 
the Mongolian tributaries. of the Chinese empire. 
Humboldt recognised it among the Guanches of Ten- 
eriffe, and among some of the South-Sea Islanders 
(Personal Narrative, ch. ii). Other instances might 
be noted. All show how some arrangement of the 
kind is inspired or necessitated by appropriate social 
requirements; they explain the facility with which 
feudalism was adopted, and its vitality when adopted ; 
but they do not interpret its special forms in medieval 
Europe, nor supply any testimony to the historical or- 
igin of the feudal system. 

In regard to this origin a wide divergence of opin- 
ion has existed. Montesquieu, Guizot, and the gener- 
ality of recent writers refer feudalism to the voluntary 
followers and companions—comites—of the Germanic 
chieftains, who invaded the Roman empire in the 5th 
and succeeding centuries; but it was never found 
among those Northern races in their original abodes. 
Some juridical antiquaries of the 16th century traced 
it to the patronatus and clientele of ancient Rome; but 
these resembled much more nearly the clans of the 
Scotch Highlands and the septs of Ireland. The bet- 
ter opinion appears to be that the principles and gen- 
eral framework of the system were of later Roman or- 
igin, whatever modifications and developments they 
may have received in the Teutonic kingdoms. This 
is the view espoused by Franciscus Balduinus (ad 
Leges Romuli, apud Heineccii Jurispr. Rom. et Att. i, 
50), the profound but inconstant jurist of the 16th cen- 
tury. It was entertained by his rival, the greater ju- 
rist Cujacius, and favored by Camden in his Britannia, 
and by Du Cange in his wondrous Latin Glossary. lt 
has been reaffirmed, with suitable rectifications, by Sir 
Francis Palgrave, Lehuérou, Ozanam, and a few re- 
cent students of medieval archeology. This view 
does not conflict with the distinct acknowledgment of 
Teutonic influences in animating, sustaining, and 
moulding the feudal elements. 

It is impossible to introduce here either the argu- 
ments or the evidences by which this conclusion may 
be confirmed ; but it is scarcely necessary to do more 
than examine the titles Beneficiarius, Emphyteusis, 
Milites Limitanet, Latt, Coloni, Adscriptitii, Inquilini, 
in the Corpus Juris Civilis, and the same titles, with 
the addition of Commendatio, Feudum, and its deriva- 
tives, in Du Cange, in order to be assured of its sub- 
stantial correctness. It may be expedient to corrob- 
orate this position by citing the earliest distinct notice 
in a Latin author of such an crganization: “ Sola, 
que de hostibus capta sunt, limitaneis ducibus et militi- 
bus donavit, ita ut eorum ita essent, si heredes illorum 
militarent, nec unquam ad privatos pertinerent; di- 
cens, attentius cos militarent, st etiam sua rura defende- 
runt’? (Lamprid. Alex. Severus, c. lviii; Cod. Theod. 
vii, Xv, li; Novell. Theod. xxxiv; Cod. Just. xi, lx 
[lix], 3; Bocking, Novtit. Dign. i, 292; ii, 1068*). To 
this may be added a significant exposition of the man- 
ner in which like arrangements sprung up in the inte- 
rior of the Roman empire. . . . ‘‘ Tradunt se ad tuen- 
dum protogendumque majoribus, dedititios se divitum 
faciunt, et quasi in jus eorum ditionemque transcend- 
unt: nec tamen grave hoc aut indignum arbitrarer, 
immo potius gratularer hance potentum magnitudinem qui- 
bus se pauperes dedunt ; si patrocinea tsta non venderent, 
st quod se humiles dicunt defensare, humanitati tribue- 
rent, non cupiditati”’ (Salvianus, De Gubernat. Dei, v. 
viii). The class technically designated dedititii ulti- 
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mately merged into serfdom, it is true, but only by 
Justinian’s edict of 530 (Cod. vii, v); and the term is 
plainly metaphorical in Salvian. 

Wherever the Teutonic hordes passed the frontiers 
of the Roman empire, they found the presence or the 
memory of the Milites Limitanei, whose constitution, 
traceable beyond the reign of Augustus, accorded with 
all the essential characteristics of undeveloped feudal- 
ism. These military borderers were, indeed, of kin- 
dred blood and race, and when they were supplanted 
or overlaid by new tribes, the institutions were retain- 
ed, which had been designed as a protection against 
incursion. This was only the observance of the ha- 
bitual policy of the barbarians in regard to the Roman 
civilization. 

As has been already observed, the feudal scheme, 
like all other imperial forms, was contracted or extend- 
ed, weakened or strengthened, according to the changes 
of fortune and social condition which checkered the 
agitated and anxious periods attending the overthrow 
of the Western empire. At times it was as much dis- 
guised and obscured, as largely recompounded with 
Teutonic associations, as was the ever-subsisting Ro- 
man jurisprudence during the same ages. But it sur- 
vived in spirit and in outline, ready always to multi- 
ply its ramifications, and to attain such proportions as 
contemporaneous necessities might induce. It is thus 
that its existence and operation so frequently elude 
regard during the earlier centuries of its growth, and 
that its origin is so often referred to the late era when 
it became predominant and universal as the sole cor- 
rective of returning anarchy under the feeble success- 
ors of Charlemagne. 

It is impracticable, within the space at command, to 
recount and explain the successive transformations of 
feudalism which culminated in the perfect type of the 
feudal system in the 9th, 10th, and 11th centuries, 
Its development accompanied and was due to the pro- 
gressive dissolution and increasing inaptitude of the 
complex administrative organization of imperial Rome. 
A distinction of ages and a contradistinction of insti- 
tutions have been suspected in the succession of the 
terms munera, beneficia, and feuda; and feudalism has 
been restricted to the period when the last of these 
designations prevailed. MM/unera is supposed to repre- 
sent estates at will; beneficia, estates for life; and 
Jeuda, estates of inheritance. It has been assumed 
that feudalism could not properly be said to exist un- 
til benefices became hereditary. But the essence of 
feudalism, does not reside in the duration of the estate, 
but in the nature, and especially in the obligation of 
the tenure. Moreover, the contrasted terms may be 
in some measure concurrent with, but they do not de- 
note, such diversities of duration. M/unera is a ge- 
neric term applied to all honors, dignities, offices, and 
donations. There was no such clear line of demarca- 
tion, in meaning or in time, as Montesquieu and oth- 
ers imagine, between estates for life and estates herita- 
ble. Such precision was entirely foreign to the habits 
and the dispositions of those troubled but practical 
ages. Life estates were conceded in Germany as late 
as 1378. The commencement of hereditary feuds is 
often referred to Hugh Capet, in 947. Montesquieu 
assigns it to the reign of Charles the Bald, in 877. 
But such tenures are found under Louis le Debonnaire 
in 814; and in the form of beneficia they were custom- 
ary under the Roman empire. Estates in perpetuity 
are mentioned under the name of beneficia as early as 
759 (Ratpert, Casus S. Galli, § 2, apud Pertz, Mon. 
Germ. Hist, ii, 63; comp. S. Anskarii Vita S. Willeha- 
di, § 8; Ibid. p. 382), But, in order to ascribe a pure- 
ly Germanic origin to fends, beneficta and feuda have 
been represented as diverse institutions. They are 
used as convertible terms throughout the Book of 
Feuds. ‘‘ Feudum idem cum beneficio,” says Du Cange 
(s. v., p. 258, col. 1). King Alfonso the Wise, of Cas- 
tile, declares in Las Siete Partidas; “ Feudo es bene- 
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Sechio que da el setior a algun home, porque se torna su 
vasallo, et le fece homenage de serle leal. E tomo este 
nombre de fe que debe siempre guardar el vasallo al senor.” 
The term feudum is a barbarous, and probably hybrid 
compound, whose first employment Hallam assigns to 
a constitution of Robert I of France in 1008, though it 
is found in a constitution, of somewhat doubtful au- 
thenticity, of Charles the Fat, in 884. Were there no 
fiefs antecedent to the introduction of this name? Tf 
there were, then beneficia are fiefs. If there were not, 
then fiefs are the same things as beneficia. The con- 
fusion has proceeded from the fantastic derivation of 
Feod, from the supposed Teutonic word Fre, represent- 
ed by the Anglo-Saxon Mea, Feoh, fee, and the Scan- 
dinavian od, odh, property. Unfortunately, feudal- 
ism was a late and very partial innovation among 
both Anglo-Saxons and Scandinavians, while the term 
Feudum springs up along the Rhine; and the Anglo- 
Saxon Feoh is congenerous to the Latin pecus—pecor- 
és—if not borrowed from it. The fe in Fe-od, the 
Spanish and Provengal fe, the modern French Jo, the 
Scotch feu, are apparently nothing but contractions of 
the Latin jide or Italian fede. “ Feudum, credo, a 
fide, quia vor ex Italia in Germaniam venit. Et ante 


This derivation of the 
term Yeod is singularly corroborated by the use of the 
word ‘‘truage’ in Sir Thomas Malory’s Morte d’Ar- 
tur: ‘‘And thus Sir Marhans every day sent unto 
king Marke for to pay the fruage which was behind of 
seven years, or else to find a knight to fight with him 
for the truage” (pt. ii, ch. iv, Romance of Sir Tristrem). 

It is indubitable that feudal tenures long existed in 
the midst of Roman fundi and possessiones, and of Ger- 
manic allodial estates; it is also unquestionable that 
these were gradually absorbed or transmuted into feu- 
dal tenements, for the conversion of allodial into feu- 
dal holdings is illustrated by ample documentary evi- 
dence; and it is also certain that this feudalization 
of the land was not completed till the times when the 
word feuda comes into use. But this will not justify 
the juridical distinctions which have been proposed, 
nor sanction the alleged derivation of /eod, nor sus- 
tain the Germanic origination of the tenure. The des- 
ignation of Feod may well haye been devised as a 
counterpart to allodh; but the generally received ety- 
mology of allodh is very unreliable, and strong argu- 
ments may be adduced for referring it to the same 
source as the common English word lof. This ques- 
tion, however, cannot be examined here. (Compare 
Kemble, The Saxons in England, bk. i, ch. iv, vol. i, p. 
90, 91, with Procopius, De Bell. Vandal. i, v, in regard 
to the KAjooe Bavdiiwr.) 

In the 10th and 11th centuries the feudal system 
acquired its widest extension, assumed its full, sym- 
metrical form, and engrossed nearly all the functions 
of government, judicature, police, war, and industrial 
organization. It constrained and overshadowed the 
attenuated framework of the Roman administrative 
constitution (which, however, coexisted with it), and 
adapted itself to it by making the king the feudal su+ 
zerain of the nation—the emperor, the supreme tem- 
poral head of Christendom. Everything accepted a 
feudal complexion and a feudal structure—‘‘ nothing 
but did suffer a sea-change.’’? The process of govern- 
ment, the public revenue, the offices of state, the modes 
of jurisdiction, the command in war, the ecclesiastical 
constitution, the municipal arrangements, the guilds 
and corporations of arts and trades, the occupations of 
rural, mining, and other industry, were all feudalized, 
Everything rested on homage, fealty, and the militar y 
tenure of land, or was assimilated to the forms spring- 
ing from that basis. As in the Russian empire, all 
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office or authority is invested with a military charac- 
ter and designation, so everything under the feudal 
system adopted a feudal type. ‘To this cause we must 
attribute the ecclesiastical baronies which arose during 
the period, and also the priestly warriors, the fighting 
abbots, and the knightly bishops, who inspire such 
surprise and disgust during the Middle Ages. The 
Roman Church, with the pope at its head, was the spir- 
itual empire, rivalling and co-ordinate with the secu- 
lar empire of Germany, and contending for a loftier 
supremacy. The ecclesiastical organization became 
baronial and feudal throughout all its provinces and 
dioceses, as the counterpart and counterpoise of the 
feudal kingdoms, and duchies, and counties, under the 
acknowledged but disregarded suzerainty of the holy 
Roman empire. No other scheme, no idea inconsis- 
tent with the prevailing scheme, could be entertained 
among populations saturated with feudalism, and en- 
vironed with its universal atmosphere. How thor- 
oughly the Church had accepted the general feudali- 
zation is shown by an allocution of pope Innocent IT 
to the Lateran Council, April 20, 1139: ‘* The pontifi- 
cal throne is the source of all ecclesiastical authority 
and dignity; so that every such office or dignity is to 
be received at the hands of the Roman pontiff as a 
Seolf of the Holy See, without which enfeoffment no such 
office can be lawfully exercised or enjoyed” (quoted by 
Greenwood, Cathedra Petr?, bk. xii, ch. i). 

By this process, infinitely diversified, though ever 
essentially the same, society was slowly reconstructed 
and re-edified through long generations of anarchy, 
wretchedness, and foreign peril from new swarms of 
ruthless assailants.. The elements and forces of a new 


civilization were thus collected and harmonized, and | 


were recombined into a uniform and coherent system 
on the simple basis of fidelity between man and man. 
Ancient paganism had died out, and universal scepti- 
cism had supervened before the new religious faith 


which was to regenerate the world had been accepted | 
All | 


by minds still largely tainted with heathenism. 
human trust had been betrayed and dissipated ; all so- 
cial ligaments had been corroded or ruptured ; all de- 
pendence upon government, law, and publie force had 
been deceived and outraged ; and yet—consentaneous- 
ly with the introduction of a new religious creed, and 
of fresh races to maintain that creed (Salvian. De Gu- 
bernat. Det; Augustine, Civitas Dez)—the seeds of a 
renovated social union were sprouting in the dust and 
ashes of the dissolying empire, and grew up in the 
midst of violence and disorder : 
‘¢ Per damna, per ceedes, ab ipso 
Ducit opes animumque ferro.” 

This new growth, from its earliest development, pro- 
ected life and property, rendered industry possible 
once more, sustained or revived languishing hope, de- 
fended the shattered relics of the old civilization from 
the ruin of interminable swarms of ever-increasing 
barbarians, disciplined communities in habits of obe- 
dience and order, renewed the culture of the soil, re- 
organized the nations, and inaugurated a new series 
of the ages by introducing loyal faith between lord 
and vassal, and the honorable protection of the weak 
by the powerful. The political renovation thus ran 
parallel with the spiritual transmutation, deriving life 
and encouragement from it even when resisting its in- 
fluence, and confirming its dominion even while con- 
taminating its morality by the infection of worldly 
interests and passions. Though the feudal order ney- 
er realized in practice the ideal which its function sug- 
gests—what human institution has ever done this ?— 
though sore blemishes at all times stained its actual 
manifestations, yet the strong but rare eulogies be- 
stowed upon it are fully justified by the inestimable 
services which it rendered to the nations during the 
millennial agony of humanity. High, indeed, must 
be the merits which provoke a concert of praise from 
such antipodes as Montesquieu and De-Maistre, and 
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make the former proclaim his conviction that ‘the 
feudal system was the best-constituted government 
that ever existed upon earth;’’ and the latter declare 
that ‘‘ feudalism was the most perfect institution that 
the universe has seen.’’ The criminations which have 
been so bitterly, and not altogether unjustly, directed 
against the feudal spirit, are applicable to its decline, 
when it had rendered its incomparable service to man- 
kind, and had become an embarrassment and a tyran- 
ny amid the enlarging industry, the augmented intel- 
ligence, and the ampler aspirations which its long du- 
ration had cherished and trained. 

Montesquieu boasted of closing his discussion of 
feudalism where others commenced, yet he mistook or 
overlooked its true antecedents and characteristics. 
From this notice nearly everything has been excluded 
which is repeated in familiar or accessible authors; 
nor has the associated topic of serfs and serfdom been 
noticed, as it presents an occasion for extended and 
independent consideration. ¥ 

From Blackstone, Robertson, Eallam, ete., may be 
learned the habitual organization of nations during 
the maturity of the feudal system. From authors of 
a like character may be pleasantly ascertained the ro- 
mantic and other aspects of those memorable develop- 
ments of feudalism, the Crusades and Chivalry—‘a 
gilded halo hovering round decay.”’ From similar 
sources may be drawn all needful information in re- 
gard to the various species of feuds or fees, and to what 
are called feudal incidents. These incidents attached 
to every fief, and consisted of, 1. Reliefs; 2. Fines on 
alienation; 3. Escheats; 4. Aids; 5. Wardship; 6. Mar- 
riage (Hallam, Hist. Middle Ages, ch. ii, pt. i; Black- 
stone, Comm. bk. ii, ch. v; Robert (du Var), Hist. de la 
Class Ouvrizre, liv. iv, ch. vi; liv. v, ch. i-iv). These 
servitia, or burdens, varied somewhat at different times 
and in different countries ; they were incidental rather 
than essential to feudalism, and most of them accom- 
panied the early Roman clientela. Their exposition, 
therefore, is not indispensable in a summary apprecia- 
tion of the general characteristics and operation of the 
feudal system. 

Authorities.—To give a list of authorities for such 
topics as Fief, Feudalism, Feudal System, would require 
the enumeration of volumes sufficient for an extensive 
library. It may suffice to note here some of the prin- 
cipal works connected with the subject, a few of which 
have been already referred to, and most of which have 
neyer been seen by the writer :—Codex Theodosianus 
(ed. Gothofredus); Corpus Juris Civilis (ed,,Gothofre- 
dus); Basilica (ed. Heimbach); Baluzii Capitularia— 
a more complete and satisfactory edition is found in 
Pertz, Monumenta Hist. Germ. ; Libri Feudorum, cum 
commentatione J. Cujacii; Foucher, A ssizes de Jerusa- 
lem; Beugnot, Assizes de Jerusalem (very instructive 
extracts from this text are given in Cantu, Hist. Uni- 
verselle, vol. ix, append. A); Lespeyres, Entstchung u. 
dlteste Bearbeitung der Libb. Feudorum; Marculfi For- 
mulare; Beaumanoir, Coustumes de Beauvoisis ; Houard, 
Couttimes Anglo-Normandes ; Loysel, Institutions Cou- 
tumieres ; Alteserra, Origines Feudorum; Caravita, Pre- 
lectiones Feodales ; Cragius, De Feudis; Dalrymple, 
History of Feudal Property ; Boehmer, Principia Juris 
Feudorum; Salvaing, L’ Usage des Fiefs; Brussel, Usage 
Général des Fiefs ; Jenichen, Thesaurus Juris Feudalis ; 
Turgole, Traité de la Seigneurie Féodale Universelle: 
Guyot, Des Fiefs ; Institutions Féudales ; W inspeare, 
Abusi Feudali ; Gebauer, Origines Feodi; Le Févre, ty 
U Origine des Fiefs ; De Gaillardon, Scénes de la Vie Féo- 
dale au xitt Siecle; Galland, Traité du Franc-Alleu; La 
Boulaye, Hist. du Droit Foncier en Occident ; Lehuérou 
Institutions Mérovingiennes et Carolingiennes ; Backing, 
Notitia Dignitatum Utriusque Imperti ; Meyer, Esprit, 
Origine, et Progres des Institutions Judiciaires ; Allen, 
On the Royal Prerogative ; Spence, Inquiry into the Ori- 
gin of the Laws and Institutions of Modern Europe ; 
Equitable Jurisprudence of the Court of Chancery, vol. Uy 
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Savigny, Hist, du Droit Romain ; Mortreuil, Hist. du 
Droit Byzantin; Du Cange, Glossarium Med. et Inf. 
Latinitatis ; Du Bos, Hist. Crit. de la Monarchie Fran- 
gaise; Boulainvilliers, Mem. Hist. sur I Etat de France ; 
Mably, Observations sur I’ Histoire de France; Made- 
moiselle De Lézarditre, Théorie des lois politiques de la 
Monarchie Frangaise ; Montlosier, De la Monarchie 
Frangaise; Montesquieu, Esprit des Lois, liv. xxx, 
xxxi; Guizot, Hist. de la Civilisation en Europe; Hist. 
de lu Civ. en France ; Ozanam, La Civilisation au Cin- 
quieme Siécle; Etudes Germaniques; Blackstone, Com- 
mentaries on the Laws of England; Robertson, Life of 
the Emperor Charles V; Lyttelton, History of Henry ine 
King of England; Hallam, History of the Middle Ages ; 
and Supplement ; Kemble, The Saxons in England; Pal- 
grave, The English Commonwealth ; Hist. of Normandy 
and England; St. Palaye, Histoire de la Chevalerie; St. 
Marie, Diss. Hist. sur la Chevalerie. (G. F. H.) 

Field (usually N3W, sadeh’ [poetic "70, saday’], 
diypoc; but occasionally YON, e’rets, land [Chald. 
“2, bar, open country], ywpa ; Vi, chuts, out-doors ; 
mp>n, chelkah’, a portion or plot, xwoioy; M272, 
shedemah’, a cultivated yield, according to Gesenius 
and Fiirst from the context, in the plur. Deut. xxxii, 
82; 2 Kings xxiii, 4; Isa. xvi, 8; Jer. xxxi,40; Hab. 
iii, 17; also 33>, yageb’, an arable field, in the plur. 
Jer. xxxix,10). The Hebrew sadeh is not adequately 
represented by our ‘‘field:’’ the two words agree in 
describing cultivated land, but they differ in point of 
extent, the sadeh being specifically applied to what is 
unenclosed, while the opposite notion of enclosure is in- 
volved in the word field (compare Desert). The es- 
sence of the Hebrew word has been variously taken to 
lie in each of these notions, Gesenius (Thesaurus, p. 
1321) giving it the sense of freedom, Stanley (Palest. 
p. 484) that of smoothness, comparing arvum from arare. 
On the one hand sadeh is applied to any cultivated 
ground, whether pasture (Gen. xxix, 2; xxxi, 4; 
xxxiy, 7; Exod. ix, 3), tillage (Gen. xxxvii, 7; xlvii, 
24; Ruth ii, 2,3; Job xxiv, 6; Jer. xxvi, 18; Mic. iii, 
12), woodland (1 Sam. xiv, 25, A. V. ‘‘ground;” Psa. 
exxxii, 6), or mountain-top (Judg. ix, 32, 36; 2 Sam. i, 
21); and in some instances in marked opposition to 
the neighboring wilderness, as in the instance of Jacob 
settling in the field of Shechem (Gen. xxxiii, 19), the 
field of Moab (Gen. xxxvi, 35; Numb. xxi, 20, A.V. 
“country ;” Ruth i, 1), and the vale of Siddim, i. e. 
of the cultivated fields, which formed the oasis of the 
Pentapolis (Gen. xiv, 3, 8), though a different sense 
has been given to the name (by Gesenius, Thesaur. p. 
1321). On the other hand, the sadeh is frequently 
contrasted with what is enclosed, whether a vineyard 
(Exod. xxii, 5; Lev. xxv, 3,4; Numb. xvi, 14; xx, 
17; compare Numb. xxii, 23, ‘the ass went into the 
field,” with ver. 24, ‘‘a path of the vineyards, a wall 
being on this side and a wall on that side’’), a garden 
(the very name of which, 43, implies enclosure), or a 
walled town (Deut. xxviii, 3,16): unwalled villages 
or scattered houses ranked in the eye of the law 
fields (Ley. xxv, 31), and hence the expression 
rove aypovc=houses in the fields (Vulg. in villas ; Mark 
vi, 36, 56). In many passages the term implies what 
is remote from a house (Gen. iv, 8; xxiv, 63; Deut. 
xxii, 25) or settled habitation, as in the case of Esau 
(Gen. xxv, 27; the Sept., however, refers it to his 
character, dyootxoc): this is more fully expressed by 
nyws 28, ‘‘the open field” (Lev. xiv, 7, 58; xvii, 5; 
Numb. xix, 16; 2 Sam. xi, 11), with which is natural- 
ly coupled the notion of exposure and desertion (Jer. 
ix, 22; Ezek. xvi, 5; xxxii, 4; xxxiii, 27; xxxix, 
5). See Muapow. 

The separate plots of ground were marked off hy 
stones, which might easily be removed (Deut. xix, 
14; xxvii, 17; comp. Job xxiv, 2; Proy. xxii, 28; 
xxiii, 10); the absence of fences rendered the fields 
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liable to damage from stfaying cattle (Exod. xxii, 5) 
or fire (ver. 6; 2 Sam. xiv, 30); hence the necessity 
of constantly watching flocks and herds, the people so 
employed being in the present day named Natur (Wor- 
tabet, Syria, i, 293). A certain amount of protection 
was gained by sowing the tallest and strongest of the 
grain crops on the outside: ‘spelt’? appears to have 
been most commonly used for this purpose (Isa. xxviii, 
25, as in the margin). From the absence of enclos- 
ures, cultivated land of any size might be termed a 
field, whether it were a piece of ground of limited area 
(Gen. xxiii, 13, 17; Isa. v, 8), a man’s whole inherit- 
ance (Lev. xxvii, 16 sq.; Ruth iv, 5; Jer. xxxii, 9, 
25 ; Prov. xxvii, 26; xxxi, 16), the ager publicus of a 
town (Gen. xli, 48; Neh. xii, 29), as distinct, however, 
from the ground immediately adjacent to the walls of 
the Levitical cities, which was called waa (A. V. 


“suburbs’’), and was deemed an appendage of the 
town itself (Josh. xxi, 11, 12), or, lastly, the territory 
of a people (Gen. xiv, 7; xxxii, 3; xxxvi, 35; Numb. 
xxi, 20; Ruth i, 6; iv, 3; 1 Sam. vi,1; xxvii, 7, 11). 
In 1 Sam. xxvii, 5, ‘‘a town in the field’’ (Auth. Vers. 
“country”)=a provincial town as distinct from the 
royal city. A plot of ground separated from a larger 
one was termed maw npon (Gen, xxxiii, 19; Ruth 
ii, 3; 1 Chron. xi, 13), or simply npn @ Sam. xiv, 
80; xxiii, 12; comp. 2 Sam. xix, 29). Fields occa- 
sionally received names after remarkable events, as 
Helkath-Hazzurim, the field of the strong men, or possi- 
bly of swords (2 Sam. ii, 16), or from the use to which 
they may have been applied.(2 Kings xviii, 17; Isa. 
vii, 3; Matt. xxvii, 7). See LAND. 

It should be observed that the expressions “ fruit- 
ful field” (Isa. x, 18; xxix, 17; xxxii, 15, 16) and 
‘plentiful field’’ (Isa. xvi, 10; Jer. xlviii, 33) are not 
connected with sadeh, but with karmel, meaning a park 
or well-kept wood, as distinct from a wilderness or 
a forest. The same term occurs in 2 Kings xix, 23, 
and Isa. xxxvii, 24 (A. Vers. “‘Carmel’’); Isa. x, 18 
(‘‘forest),” and Jer. iv, 26 (‘‘fruitful place”). See 
Carmex. Distinct from this is the expression in 
Ezek. xvii, 5, Si7H Tw (A. V. ‘fruitful field’’), which 
means a field suited for planting suckers.— Smith, s. v, 
See AGRICULTURE. 


Field, David Dudley, D.D., a Congregational 
minister, was born in East Guilford, Conn., May 20, 
1781, prepared for college under Dr. John Elliott, of 
Guilford, and graduated at Yale in 1802. After stud- 
ying theology under Dr. Backus, he was licensed to 
preach in 1803, and was installed pastor at Hast Had- 
dam in 1804, He filled this charge with great dili- 
gence and success until 1818, and in 1819 accepted a 
call to Stockbridge, Mass. After eighteen years’ pas- 
toral service at Stockbridge, he was called in 1837 to 
his old parish at Haddam. In 1848 he travelled in 
Europe. In 1851 he gave up his charge at Haddam, 
and spent the remainder of his life in quiet retirement 
at Stockbridge, where he died April 15, 1867. Dr. 
Field was a man of strong character. His mental 
powers were vigorous and comprehensive; his culture 
was at once thorough and yaried. His duties as 
preacher and pastor were always filled with conscien- 
tious care; and his long pastorates, with the unusual 
case of his return to his first charge after an absence 
of thirty-three years, sufficiently attest the confidence 
and affection of his parishioners. Of his ten children, 
six sons are now living, and all eminent as profession- 
al men; among them are Cyrus W. Field, the “ father” 
of the Atlantic Telegraph, and Dr. H. M. Field, editor 
of The New York Evangelist. Besides a number of oc- 
casional sermons, Dr. Field published History of Mid- 
dlesex :—History of Berkshire :—Genealogy of ‘the Brai- 
nerd Family.—Appleton’s Annual Cyclop. 1867, p. 301. 


Field, Richard, D.D., one of the best of the High- 
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Church writers of the Church of England, was born at 
Hampstead, Hertfordshire, in 1561, and was educated 
at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, where he lectured for seven 
years on logic and philosophy, and gained the reputa- 
tion of a learned preacher and an acute disputant. 
He was afterwards reader of divinity at Lincoln’s Inn, 
London, and rector of Burghclear in Hampshire. Here 
he refused the offer of St. Andrew’s, in Holborn, Lon- 
don, 2 much more valuable living, that he might serve 
God and pursue his studies in a more retired situation. 
In 1598 queen Elizabeth made him one of her chap- 
lains, and he formed a warm friendship with Richard 
Hooker, a man of kindred spirit. In 1604 he was 
made canon of Windsor, and in 1609 dean of Glouces- 
ter. ‘‘He was esteemed a perfect oracle in ecclesias- 
tical learning. Divines, even of the first order, scarce 
ever went to him without loading themselves with 
questions. Fuller calls him ‘that learned divine, whose 
memory smelleth like a field which the Lord hath 
blessed.’ When king James heard him preach the first 
time, he said, ‘This is a Field for God to dwellin.’ His 
majesty retained so good an opinion of him that he de- 
signed to raise him to the bishopric of Oxford; but 
God was pleased, as Mr. Wood remarks, to prefer him 
for a better place, for, on the 21st of November, 1616, 
he died, leaving behind him a character equally great 
and amiable. His reputation rests securely on his 
great work, The Book of the Church, which was origin- 
ally issued in 1606, and with a fifth book added in 1810. 
A new edition, printed for the ‘‘ Eccl. Hist. Society,” 
appeared at Cambridge, 1847-52 (4 vols. 8vo).—Hook, 
Eccl. Biog. v, 116; Middleton, Eccl. Biog. ii, 374. 
Field-preaching, or preaching in the open air, 
‘ta plan adopted by reformers in every age, in order 
to propagate more extensively and effectually their 
peculiar sentiments among the great masses of the 
people. Christ and his apostles not only availed them- 
selves of the privileges which the synagogues afforded 
of making known the ‘ Gospel of the Kingdom’ to those 
who assembled therein from Sabbath to Sabbath, they 
also proclaimed the doctrines and precepts of the new 
dispensation on the highways and hedges, on the sea- 
shore and on the barren glade, on the mountain’s side 
and in the streets of the teeming city. Wherever men 
were found, and under whatever circumstances they 
were placed, if their ears could be reached, there the 
voice of the first teachers of Christianity was heard, 
warning sinners of coming danger, and pointing out 
the only way of escape—the only medium of access 
unto God. So was it, too, with other reformers, whose 
labors our limits forbid our noticing, as we desire to 
add a few words on the field-preaching of Whitefield 
and Wesley. The practice was commenced by the 
former, and that without any misgivings as to the ‘ir- 
regularity’ of such a strange proceeding; whereas the 
latter, though a man of more highly cultivated intel- 
lect, and who, on that account, ought to have risen su- 
perior to the prejudices of his order, was, with much 
reluctance, induced to follow in the course so heroical- 
ly opened up by the eloquent Whitefield. But having 


once commenced, there was no drawing back; he had | 


taken to the field, and no man’s face or frown should 
cause him to retire. John Wesley was not a man of 
a weak and shrinking spirit, as his whole life testifies ; 
but he was a man who proved himself on all oceasions 
to be a good soldier of Jesus Christ. When Whitefield 


was refused the pulpits of the London and Bristol | 


churches, and after he had been threatened by the 
chancellor of the diocese of the latter place with sus- 
pension and excommunication if he persisted in preach- 
ing in his diocese without a license, he resolved in his 
mind whether it might not be his duty to preach in the 
open air. Indeed, he had thought of this before he 
was refused permission to preach in the pulpits of the 
establishment, when he saw that thousands who sought 
to hear him could not gain admittance into the church- 
es. He mentioned his thoughts to some friends, who 
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pronounced the idea to be a mad one; but now, he be- 
| lieved that in Bristol his duty in this respect was no 
| longer doubtful. Moreover, many persons said to him, 
‘ What need of going abroad? Have we not Indians 
enough at home? Ifyou have a mind to convert In- 
dians, there are colliers enough at Kingswood.’ To 
these, therefore, he determined to preach the message 
of reconciliation. The colliers at Kingswood were 
without any means of religious instruction; they had 
no church in which to worship, no minister to teach 
them the duties of religion, or to pray with them; 
hence they were notorious for their brutality and wick- 
edness, and in times of excitement were a terror to all 
around them. On February 17, 1739, Whitefield pro- 
ceeded to Rose Green, Kingswood (his first field-pulpit), 
where he preached to as many as the novelty of the 
scene collected, which were about 200. ‘The ice be- 
ing now broke’ —to use his own observation on this 
first open-air sermon—he determined to persevere in 
the same course. Accordingly, he visited Kingswood 
frequently, and every time he went there the number 
of his hearers increased ; for, besides the colliers, thou- 
sands of all ranks flocked from Bristol and the neigh- 
borhood, and the congregation was sometimes com- 
puted at 20,000. With gladness and eagerness many - 
of these despised outcasts, who had never been in a 
church in their lives, received the instruction of this 
eminent follower of him who ‘zent about doing good.’ 
‘The first,discovery,’ says he, ‘of their being affected 
was to see the white gutters made by their tears, which 
plentifully fell down their black cheeks, as they came 
out of their coal-pits. .. . . Sometimes, when 20,000 
people were before me, I had not, in my own appre- 
| hension, a word to say, either to God (in prayer) or to 
them (by preaching). . . The open firmament 
above me, the prospect of the adjacent fields, with the 
sight of thousands and thousands, some in coaches, 
some on horseback, and some on the trees, and at times 
all affected and drenched in tears together, to which 
sometimes was added the solemnity of the approach- 
ing evening, was almost too much for, and quite over- 
came me.’ Whitefield was then requested to preach 
in a bowling-green in the city, and he complied. 
Many of the audience sneered to see a stripling with a 
gown mount a table on unconsecrated ground ; for 
field-preaching, since common enough in England, was 
then unknown, and therefore obloquy was poured upon 
it. His engagements so increased that he sought the 
help of Mr. Wesley. Without delay Mr. Wesley pro- 
ceeded to Bristol, and on his arrival was invited to 
preach in the open air. ‘I could scarce reconcile my- 
| self at first,’ says he, ‘to this strange way of preach- 
ing in the fields, of which he (Whitefield) set me the 
example on the Sunday, having been all my life, till 
very lately, so tenacious of every point relating to de- 
cency and order that I should have thought the saving 
of souls a sin if it had not been done in a church.’ 
However, on the following day, Mr. Wesley preached 
from a little eminence in an open ground adjoining 
the city to about 3000 people. In the days of White- 
fee and the Wesleys field-preaching was not unfre- 
| quently attended with danger. Though they often 
met with a kind reception from the multitudes, yet at 
other times they experienced the rudest and most de- 
termined opposition, and often their lives were in im- 
minent peril from the violence of an ignorant, de- 
praved, and excited populace. In his Earnest Appeal, 
Mr. Wesley asks, ‘ Who is there among you, brethren, 
that is willmg (examine your own hearts) even to 
save souls from death at this price? Would not you 
let a thousand souls perish rather than you would be 
the instrument of rescuing them thus? I do not speak 
now with regard to conscience, but to the inconven- 
iences that must accompany it, Can you sustain them 
if you would? Can you bear the summer sun to beat 
upon your naked head? Can you suffer the wintry 
rain or wind, from whatever quarter it blows? Are 
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you able to stand in the open air, without any cover- 
ing or defence, when God casteth abroad his snow like 
wool, or scattereth his hoar frost like ashes? And yet 
these are some of the smallest inconveniences which 
accompany field-preaching. Far beyond all these are 
the contradiction of sinners, the scoffs both of the great 
vulgar and the small ; contempt and reproach of every 
kind; often more than verbal affronts—stupid, brutal 
violence, sometimes to the hazard of health, or limbs, 
or life. Brethren, do you envy us this honor? What, 
I pray you, would buy you to be a field-preacher 2’ 
When Mr, Wesley had been accustomed to field-preach- 
ing for more than twenty years, he made the follow- 
ing remarks: ‘One hour in Moorfields might convince 
any impartial man of the expediency of field-preach- 
ing. What building, except St.Paul’s church, could 
contain such a congregation? and if it would, what 
human voice could have reached them there? By re- 
peated observations, I find I can command thrice the 
number in the open air that I can under a roof. And 
who can say the time for field-preaching is over, while, 
1, Greater numbers than ever attend ; 2. The convert- 
ing as well as the convincing power of God is emi- 
nently present with them?’ One extract more, and 
this article must close. Mr. Wesley thus describes 
these open-air services: ‘I cannot say I have ever seen 
a more awful sight than when, on Rose Green or the 
top of Hannan Mount, some thousands of people were 
calmly joined together in solemn waiting upon God, 
while 

‘**They stood, and under open air adored 
The God who made both air, earth, heaven, and sky.’’’ 
And whether they were listening to his word with at- 
tention still as night, or were lifting up their voice in 
praise as the sound of many waters, many a time have 
I been constrained to say in my heart, ‘‘ How dreadful 
is this place!”’ This, also, ‘‘is no other than the house 
of God! this is the gate of heaven!”’ (See Memoirs 
of Wesley, by Coke, Southey, and Watson; also Jack- 
‘son’s Centenary of Wesleyan Methodism.) Having now 
once adopted this mode of imparting instruction to the 
neglected classes of the community, Mr. Wesley never 
abandoned it to the end of his life ; and in a short time 
his brother Charles followed his example in the same 
selfdenying labor of love, being urged thereto by the 
indefatigable Whitefield. Mr. Charles Wesley’s first 
field-sermon was preached at Moorfields on June 24, 
1739, his congregation amounting to about 1000, and 
in the evening of the same day he preached to multi- 
tudes on Kennington Common. A few weeks after- 
wards he preached to about 10,000 people in Moor- 
fields; and for several years he followed with equal 
steps both his brother and Mr. Whitefield in laborious 
zeal and public usefulness. It is not to be supposed 
that Mr. Wesley had not preached in the open air till 
the time he was induced by Mr. Whitefield to do so at 
Bristol. He had done so in Georgia before Mr. White- 
field was ordained, but he had no intention of resum- 
ing the practice in England until compelled to do so 
by the necessities of the case. He says, ‘Wherever I 
was now desired to preach (in churches), salyation by 
faith was my only theme... . . Things were in this 
posture when I was told I must preach no more in 
this, and this, and another church; the reason was 
usually added without reserve, ‘‘ Because you preach 
such doctrine.” . . . . After a time I determined to do 
the same thing in England which I had often done in 
a warmer climate—to preach in the open air.’ ‘Be 
pleased to observe,’ he adds, ‘1. That I was forbidden 
to preach in any church “ for preaching such doc- 
trine.” 2. That Thad no desire nor design to preach 
in the open air till after the prohibition. 3. That when 
I did, as it was no matter of choice, so neither of pre- 
meditation. There was no scheme at all previously 
formed which was to be supported thereby. 4. Field- 
preaching was therefore a sudden expedient—a thing 
submitted to rather than chosen; and therefore sub- 
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mitted to because I thought preaching even thus bet- 
ter than not preaching at all.’ Field-preaching, or, as 
it was called, tent-preaching, that is, preaching from a 
tent, was common in Scotland on summer sacramental 
occasions up till a very recent period. The practice 
still survives in some parts of the Highlands. Thou- 
sands from neighboring parishes used to assemble on 
the brae or in the quiet hollow, and listen to the word 
of life. But unhallowed scenes sometimes occurred, 
of which Burns’s Holy Fair is an exaggerated picture ; 
and such gatherings haye been discontinued. Of late, 
however, field-preaching has been resorted to for a dif- 
ferent purpose—that of evangelization—so that the 
masses may be reached which have given up attend- 
ance at the house of God. Everywhere the result 
seems to be satisfactory, and the practice is every year 
more and more extensively followed in Great Britain.” 
—Eadie, Eccl. Cyclop. s.v. See CAMP-MEETING. 


Fifth-monarchy-men, a sect of Millenarians 
which sprung up in the time of Cromwell, and held 
that the millennial reign of Christ on earth, styled 
by them the fifth great monarchy, reckoned in succes- 
sion with the Assyrian, Persian, Grecian, and Roman 
ones, was then to begin. Under the lead of Thomas 
Venner, a wine-cooper, they formed a plot to inaugu- 
rate their kingdom of thg saints on April 9th, 1657, but 
were foiled by the vigilance of Thurloe, the secretary 
of state, and a number of the conspirators, arrested 
with arms in their hands, were sent to the Tower, 
though the penalty of the law, death, was not inflicted 
on any of them. On the 6th of January, 1661, some 
fifty or sixty of these madmen, led by the same Ven- 
ner, rose in insurrection, if we may term it such, 
against the government of Charles II, proclaimed 
“king Jesus,” attacked the police force, and, after 
concealing themselves for two days in Caen Wood, 
near Highgate, returned to encounter the train-bands, 
insanely believing that neither bullet nor steel could 
harm them. Most of them, refusing quarter, were 
slain outright; but Venner and sixteen others were 
taken, tried, and executed.—Knight, Popular Hist. of 
England, iv, 206, 251; Pictorial Hist. of England, iii, 
421, 679 (Chambers’s ed.); Burnet, ist. of His Own 
Times, vol. i, bk. ii; Baxter, Hist. of the Church of 
England, p. 606, 611; Neal, Hist. of the Puritans (Lon- 
don), iv,186. (J. W.M.) 

Fig. The usual Hebrew word for this is msn 
(teénah’, of uncertain etymology), which is universally 
translated fig (N. T. ciixoy) and fig-tree (N. T. cui) 
in both ancient and modern versions, and no doubt 
correctly so. It has from the earliest times been a 
highly esteemed fruit in the East, and its present as 
well as ancient Arabic name is tin. When figs are 
spoken of as distinguished from the fig-tree, the masc. 
plur. form B°IN8M is used (See Jer. yiii, 13). The oth- 
er words rendered fig in the Auth. Vers. are : 45 (pag, 
“oreen fig,” Cant. ii, 13; 6AurSoc, ‘untimely fig,” 
Rev. vi, 15), a designation of the late fig, which, being 
unripe at the proper time for gathering, frequently 
hangs on the tree over winter (comp. also the name 
BrTH-PHAGE); and M75D2 (bikkurah’, ‘first ripe,”’ 
Isa. xxviii, 4; Jer. xxiv, 2; Mic. vii, 1; Hos. ix, 10), 
which denotes the early or spring fig, still called boc- 
core in Mauritania, and in Spanish albacora (Shaw, 
Travels, p. 370, fol.). See also SycaAmorn. 

The fig is mentioned in so many passages of Scrip- 
ture that our space will not allow us to enumerate 
them, but they are detailed by Celsius (Hierobot. ii, 
368). The first notice of it, however, occurs in Gen. 
iii, 7, where Adam and Eve are described as sewing 
fig-leaves together to make themselves aprons. The 
common fig-leaf is not so well suited, from its lobed 
nature, for this purpose; but the practice of sewing OF 
pinning leaves together is very common In the East 
eyen in the present day, and baskets, dishes, and um- 
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brellas are made of leaves so pinned or sewn together. 
Hence some have supposed the /icus Indica to be the 
tree there referred to, but this is unlikely and unnec- 
essary. The fig-tree is enumerated (Deut. viii, 8) as 
one of the valuable products of Palestine, ‘‘a land of 
wheat, and barley, and vines, and fig-trees, and pome- 
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The Fig (Micus Carica). 


granates.” The spies who were sent from the wilder- 
ness of Paran brought back from the brook of Eshcol 
clusters of grapes, pomegranates, and figs. Mount Ol- 
ivet was famous for its fig-trees in ancient times, and 
they are still found there (see Stanley, Sinai and Pales- 
tine, p. 187, 421, 422). The fig-tree is referred to as 
one of the signs of prosperity (1 Kings iv, 25), Hence 
“Sto sit under one’s own vine and one’s own fig-tree”’ 
became a proverbial expression among the Jews to 
denote peace and prosperity (Mic. iv, 4; Zech. iii, 10). 
The failure of this fruit is likewise noted as a sign of 
affliction (Psa. cv, 33). The very frequent references 
which are made in the Old Testament to the fig and 
other fruit-trees are in consequence of fruits forming a 
much more important article of diet in the warm and 
dry countries of the East than they can ever do in the 
cold and moist regions of the North (see Judith x, 5; 
comp. Mishna, Shebitth,iv,7). Figs are also used me- 
dicinally ; and we have a notice in 2 Kings xx, 7, of 
their employment asa poultice (comp. Pliny, xxiii, 62° 
Dioscor. i, 184). In the historical books of the Old 
Testament mention is made of cakes of figs, used as 
articles of food, and compressed into that form for the 
sake of keeping them ((oyadec, carice, Lucian, Vt. 
Auct. 19; Martial, xiii, 28). Such a cake was called 
M235 (Talmud, Dany or “25, Mishna, Zerwmoth, iv, 8), 
or more fully BINH mea. on account of its shape, 
from the root 25, to make round (see 1 Sam, xxx, 
12; Jer. xxiv, 2 sq.), Hence, or rather from the Syr- 
iac NM>35, the first letter being dropped, came the Gr. 
word aan (see Wesseling, ad. Diod. Sic. xvii, 67). 
Athenzus (xi, p. 500, ed. Casaub.) makes express men- 
tion of the za\d0n Svptacy. Jerome, on Ezek. vi, 
describes the wa\a0y as a mass of figs and rich 
dates, formed into the shape of bricks or tiles, and com- 
pressed in order that they may keep. Such cakes 
harden so as to need cutting with an axe. The fig is 
still extensively cultivated in the East, and in a dried 
state, strung upon cords, it forms an extensive article 
of commerce from Persia to India. The fig-tree, 
though now successfully cultivated in a great part of 
Europe, even as far north as the southern parts of 
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England, is yet a native of the East, and probably of 
the Persian region, where it is most extensively culti- 
vated. The climate there is such that the tree must 
necessarily be able to bear some degree of cold, and 
thus be fitted to travel northwards, and ripen its fruit 
where there is a sufficient amount and continuance of 
summer heat. It has a smooth stem, which is seldom 
quite straight, and is covered with a gray bark; the 
leaves are of the shape of a heart, with three or five 
lobes, and are indented; the upper side is rough, the 
lower is covered with fine hair. The fruit makes its 
appearance before the leaves, but not before the flow- 
ers or blossom, which lies concealed within a hollow, 
fleshy receptacle (Hogg, Vegetable Kingdom, p. 676). 
The fertilization of the blossoms is often assisted by 
an artificial process called caprification (Pliny, xx, 21; 
Tournefort, ii, 82 ; Russel, Aleppo, i,108; Hasselquist, 
p- 221). See the Penny Cyclopedia, s. v. 
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Fic-TREE, CuRSED. Few passages in the Gospels 
have given occasion to so much perplexity as that of 
Mark xi, 138, where the evangelist relates the cireum- 
stance of our Lord’s cursing the fig-tree near Bethany: 
“And seeing a fig-tree afar off having leaves, he came, 
if haply he might find anything thereon: and when 
he came to it he found nothing but leaves, for the 
time of figs was not yet.” The apparent unreasonable- 
ness of seeking fruit at a time when none could natu- 
rally be expected, and the consequent injustice of the 
sentence pronounced upon the tree, has been made the 
ground of grave impeachment of the Gospel record, 
and of our Saviour’s character itself. 

The fig-tree (Ficus Carica) in Palestine produces 
fruit at two, or even three different periods of the year: 
first, there is the bikkurah, or ‘‘early-ripe fig” (r06- 
Spopoc, precoz, Pliny, xv, 19; xvi, 49; Macrob. Sat. 
ii, 16), frequently mentioned in the O. T. (see Mic. vii, 
1; Isa. xxviii, 4; Hos. ix, 10), which ripens on an ay- 
erage towards the end of June, though in favorable 
places of soil or temperature the figs may ripen a little 
earlier, while under less favorable circumstances they 
may not be matured till the middle of July (Buhle, 
Calendar Econ. p. 15). The bikkurah drops off the 
tree as soon as ripe; hence the allusion in Nah. iii, 12, 
when shaken they ‘‘even fall into the mouth of the 
eater.” Shaw (Trav. i, 264, 8vo ed.) aptly compares 
the Spanish name breba for this early fruit, “ quasi 
breve,’ as continuing only for a short time. About 
the time of the ripening of the bikkurim the kermis 
or summer fig begins to be formed ; these rarely ripen 
before August (Buhle, wt sup. p. 41), when another 
crop, called “the winter fig,” appears. Shaw describes 
this kind as being of a much longer shape and darker 
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complexion than the kerms, hanging and ripening 
on the tree even after the leaves are shed, and, pro- 
vided the winter proves mild and temperate, as gath- 
ered as a delicious morsel in the spring (see Miss Bre- 
mer’s Travels in the Holy Land, i,195; compare Pliny, 
N. I, xvi, 26, 27). Thus, especially in sheltered sit- 
uations (e. g. the plain of Gennesareth, Josephus, War, 
iii, 10, 8), fresh figs might be had at almost all seasons 
of the year (compare Strabo, xi, 508; Columella, A7- 
bor. 21). 

The attempts to explain the above-quoted passage 
in Mark are numerous, and for the most part yery 
unsatisfactory ; passing over, therefore, the ingenious 
though objectionable reading proposed by Dan. Hein- 
sius (Hxercit. Sac. ed. 1639, p. 116) of od yao yy, Ka- 
p0¢ oi«ewv—‘ where he was, it was the season for figs” 
—and merely mentioning another proposal to read 
that clause of the evangelist’s remark as a question, 
“for was it not the season of figs?’ and the no less 
unsatisfactory rendering of Hammond (Annot. ad St. 
Mark), ‘‘it was not a good season for figs,’’? we come 
to the interpretations which, though not perhaps of re- 
cent origin, we find in modern works. 

The explanation which has found favor with most 
writers is that which understands the words Kkawodc¢ 
oixwy to mean ‘‘ the fig-haryest ;” the yao in this case 
is referred, not to the clause immediately preceding, 
‘he found nothing but leaves,’’ but to the more re- 
mote one, ‘‘he came if haply he might find anything 
thereon ;” for a similar ¢rajection it is usual to refer to 
Mark xvi, 3, 4; the sense of the whole passage would 
then be as follows: ‘‘And seeing a fig-tree afar off 
having leaves, he came if perchance he might find any 
fruit on it (and he ought to have found some), for the 
time of gathering it had not yet arrived, but when he 
came he found nothing but leaves.” (See the notes 
in the Greek Testaments of Burton, Trollope, Bloom- 
field, Webster, and Wilkinson; Macknight, Harm. of 
the Gospels, ii, 591, note, 1809; Elsley’s Annot. ad 1. c., 
etc.) A forcible objection to this explanation will be 
found in the fact that at the time implied, viz. the end 
of March or the beginning of April, no figs at all eata- 
ble would be found on the trees: the bikkurim seldom 
ripen in Palestine before the end of June, and at the 
time of the Passover, the fruit, to use Shaw’s expres- 
sion, would be “‘hard, and no bigger than common 
plums,”’ corresponding in this state to the paggim 
(2°42) of Cant. ii, 13, wholly unfit for food in an un- 


prepared state; and it is but reasonable to infer that | 


our Lord expected to find something more palatable 
than these small, sour things upon a tree which by its 
show of foliage bespoke, though falsely, a correspond- 
ing show of good fruit, for it is important to remember 
that the fruit comes before the leaves. Again, if katodc 
denotes the ‘‘ fig-harvest,” we must suppose that, al- 
though the fruit might not have been ripe, the season 
was not very far distant, and that the figs in conse- 
quence must haye been considerably more matured 
than these hard paggim; but is it probable that Mark 
would have thought it necessary to state that it was 
not yet the season for gathering figs in March, when 
they could not have been fit to gather before June at 
the earliest? It would be better to understand the 
yao here in an adversative-illative sense =although. 
There is another way of seeking to get over the dif- 
fieulty by supposing that the tree in question was not 
of the ordinary kind. Celsius (/ierod. ii, 385) says 
there is a peculiar fig-tree known to the Jews by the 
name of Benoth-shuach (MW M122), which produces 
grossult, ‘‘small unripe figs” (paggim) every year, but 
only good fruit every third year; and that our Lord 
came to this tree at a time when the ordinary annual 
grossuli only were produced! We are ignorant as to 
what tree the Benoth-shuach may denote, but it is ob- 
vious that the apparent urreasonableness remains as it 
was. As to the tree which Whitby (Commentary in 
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Mark, 1. ¢.) identifies with the one in question, that it 
was that kind which Theophrastus (ist. Plant. iv, 2, 
§ 4) calls ae(pudXoy, “evergreen,” it is enough to ob- 
serve that this is no fig at all, but the carob or locust 
tree (Ceratonia siliqua). Dr. Thomson, however, 
speaks of a large green-colored fig that ripens in May 
on Lebanon, and probably much earlier in milder po- 
sitions (Land and Book, i, 538). 

But, after all, where is the wnreasonableness of the 
whole transaction? It has been stated above that the 
fruit of the fig-tree appears before the leaves (see 
Hackett, [Uust. of Scripture, p. 133); consequently, if 
the tree produced leaves, it should also have had some 
figs as well. As to what natural causes had operated to 
effect so unusual a thing as for a fig-tree to have leaves — 
in March, it is unimportant to inquire; but the step- 
ping out of the way with the possible chance («i doa, 
st forte, ‘under the circumstances ;” see Winer, Gram. 
of N. Test. Diction. p. 465, Masson’s transl.) of finding 
eatable fruit on a fig-tree in leaf at the end of March, 
would probably be repeated by any observant modern 
traveller in Palestine. The whole question turns on 
the pretensions of the tree; had it not proclaimed by 
its foliage its superiority over other fig-trees, and thus 
proudly exhibited its precociousness ; had our Lord at 
that season of the year visited any of the other fig- 
trees upon which no leaves had as yet appeared with 
the prospect of finding fruit, then the case would be 
altered, and the unreasonableness and injustice real. 
The words of Mark, therefore, are to be understood in 
the sense which the order of the words naturally sug- 
gests. The evangelist gives the reason why no fruit 
was found on the tree, viz. ‘‘ because it was not the 
time for fruit ;’’ we are left to infer the reason why it 
ought to have had fruit if it were true to its pretensions ; 
and it must be remembered that this miracle had a 
typical design (see the Christ. Annotator, i, 228), to show 
how God would deal with the Jews, who, professing, 
like this precocious fig-tree, ‘‘to be first,’’ should be 
“last’’ in his favor, seeing that no fruit was produced 
in their lives, but only, as Wordsworth well expresses 
it, ‘the rustling leaves of a religious profession, the 
barren traditions of the Pharisees, the ostentatious 
display of the law, and vain exuberance of words 
without the good fruit of works” (comp. Ezek. xyii, 
24). So Trench (Notes on the Miracles, p. 488) con- 
cludes: ‘‘ All the explanations which go to prove that, 
according to the natural order of things in a climate 
like that of Palestine, there might have been, even at 
this early time of the year, figs on that tree, either 
winter figs which had survived till spring, or the early 
figs of spring themselyes—all these, ingenious as they 
often are, yet seem to me beside the matter. For, 
without entering further into the question whether 
they prove their point or not, they shatter upon that 
ob yap iv Kade cixwy of Mark, from which it is plain 
that no such calculation of probabilities brought the Lord 
thither, but those abnormal leaves which he had @ right to 
count would have been accompanied with abnormal fruit.” 
—S§mith, 8. Vv. 

Monographs on this fig-tree cursed by the Saviour 
have been written in Latin by Flensborg (Hafn. 1775), 
Gésgen (Lips. 1697), Hofmann (Jena, 1670), Iken (Bre- 
men, 1741), Juster (Abo, 1724), Muler (Hafniz, 1739), 
Schmidt (Viteb. 1701), Majus (in Odss. sacr. p. 71 sq.), 
Simonis (Fr. ad V. 1689), Withon (in Opuec. p. 159 sq.), 
Witsius (Lugd. Bat. 1709); in German by Pagendarm 
(Wolfenb. 1755), Ebeling (in amb. gel. Briefwechsel. 
1750, p. 513 sq.), Stosch (in Rathlef’s Theolog. 1754, p. 


| 27 sq.), Kunze (in the Studien u. Krit. 1844, ili, 702). 


See Jrsus, 


Fight (manera, milchamah’, Deut. ii, 32; 1 Kings 
xx, 26; 2 Chron. xxvi, 11; xxsii, 2, war or battle, as 
usually rendered; or M27273, maaralah’, 1 Sam. Xvi, 
20, battle-array, as often rendered; in other passages 
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loc, war, as usually rendered, or payn; also dywy, 
etc.). The Israelites began their existence as a na- 
tion with an aggressive campaign, in the sequel of 


which nevertheless they were from time to time com- | 


pelled to occupy a defensive position throughout the 
entire period of the Judges (q. v.). This consisted, 
however, for the most part, of tumultuary and discon- 
nected skirmishes. Regular engagements first occur- 
red under (Saul and) David; and the frequent hostile 
collisions of disciplined Hebrew generals in the civil 
and foreign commotions of subsequent periods must 
have greatly stimulated military training. The open- 
ing of a campaign (generally in spring, 2 Sam. xi, 1; 
Josephus, Ant. vii, 6, 3; Harmer, ii, 283), as well as 
’ of single engagements, although not prefaced by reg- 
ular diplomatic communications or a declaration of 
war (but see Judg. xi, 12 sq.; 1 Kings xx, 2 sq.; 2 
Kings xiv, 8; Josephus, Ant. iv, 8, 41), was preceded 
in important and deliberate cases by an interrogation 
of the Urim (q. v.) and Thummim (Judg. xx, 27 sq. ; 
1 Sam. xiv, 87; xxiii, 2; xxviii,6; xx, 8) or a proph- 
et @ Kings xxii, 6 sq.; 2 Chron. xviii, 4 sq. ; 2 Kings 
xix, 2 sq.), in like manner as the Greeks consulted 
oracles before beginning a contest, and even took seers 
with them to the field (see Wachsmuth, Hellen. Alterth. 
ili, 390, 411). A peculiar species of divination prior 
to an attack is mentioned (Ezek. xxi, 20 sq.) with 
regard to the Chaldzans (see Lor), like the eatispi- 
cium of the Romans (Cicero, Divin. i, 163; ii. 12 sq.). 
See SoorusayvEeR. In solemn instances, while the 
army stood in sight of the enemy, an offering was 
brought (1 Sam. vii, 9; xiii, 9 sq.), and a priest (Deut. 
Xx, 2 sq.), who always appears to have accompanied 
_the prince to the field (2 Chron. xiii, 12, 14; comp. 
Num. x, 9; a specially selected and anointed func- 
tionary of this kind, like a modern field-chaplain [ Mill, 
De sacerdote castrensi veter, Hebr. Utr. 1728], is men- 
tioned inthe Mishna, Sotah, viii, 1, by the name of SMD 
mane TW, see Reland, Antig. Sacr. ii, 3,2 Otho, 
Lex. Rabb. p. 89; Van Alphen, in Oelrich’s Collectio, 
ii, 515 sq.; Tatii Diss. de sacerdote castr. Hebr., and 
Ugolini Diss. de sacer. castr. [both in Ugolini Thesaur. 
xii}; Thorschmied, De sacerdote ad bell. uncto, Torg. 
1737; Kretzschmar, De uncto belli, Dresd. 1788; al- 
though not mentioned in the O.-T. books; comp. Dey- 
ling, Qbservv. ii, 298 ; Lakemacher, Observe. Philol. iii, 
236 sq.), or the commander himself, delivered a hor- 
tatory oration (2 Chron. xx, 20). Then followed by 
a trumpet blast the signal for the conflict (Numb. xiii, 
12; 1 Mace. xvi, 8), and the struggle began amid ter- 
rific battle-cries (IP41M, 1 Sam. xvii, 52; Isa. xlii, 
18; Amos i, 14; Jer. 1,42; Ezek. xxi, 22; as among 
almost all ancient nations; see especially Homer, J/. 
li, 144 sq., 394 sq.3 ili, 2 sq.; iv, 452 sq.; Curt. iii, 
10,1; Tacit. Germ. iii, a; Dougtei Analect. i, 74 sq. ; 
Potter, Greek Antig. ii, 174 sq.). The battle-array 
G3D93% or M5937, 1 Sam. iv, 2; 


=a 23 xxi, 8) 20; ete; 
comp. W712, Judg. xx, 30; 1 Sam. xvii, 21) appears to 
have been a simple ranging of the troops in line; and 
even in the Maccabzan period, when the Jews had ac- 
quired some of the strategic art of the Greek Syrians, 
their leaders seem to haye rested in their simple tac- 
tics, gaining advantage oyer the martial skill of the 
enemy chiefly by their patriotic valor. Scientific mar- 
shallings and exact military lists are mentioned in 1 
Mace. vii, 36 sq.; ix, 11; comp. ver. 45 (see Joseph. 
Ant. xiii, 12, 5); x, 77 sq.; xii, 28. The foreion treops 
of the later Jewish kings were manceuyred according 
to Greek and Roman tactics (comp. Joseph. Ant. xiii, 
12, 5). For stratagems of the Jews during their final 
war, see Josephus, War, iii, 7, 13, 14, 20,28. Never- 
theless we can early trace a division of the army into 
three corps, probably with a view to charge the ene- 
my in the centre and upon both flanks (Judg. vii, 16, 
19; 1 Sam, xi, 11; 2 Sam, xviii, 2; comp. 1 Mace. vy, 
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33; so four divisions, 2 Macc. viii, 22: the expression 
wings of the army was already known, comp. B75), 
Isa. viii, 8; D DAN, Ezek. xii, 14,17; xxxviii, 6, etc.; 
see Gesenius, Comment. zu Jes. i, 335, and Thesaur. p. 
229). The field was probably fought man against 
man. The extended arms of the combatants appear 
to have been bare (‘‘exserti lacerti, humeri,”’ etc. 
Sil. Ital. xii, 715; Lucan, ii, 543; Statius, Thebd. i, 413, 
etc.), the military mantle having no armlets (ccmp. 
Ezek. iv, 7; Isa. lii, 10; so Dougtei Analect. i, 247 
sq.). Great prowess, especially bodily dexterity and 
agility (for attack and pursuit), was a main qualifica- 
tion for the soldier or officer (2 Sam. i, 23; ii, 18; 1 
Chron. xii, 8; Hab. iii, 19; the ‘‘swift of foot” of the 
Homeric heroes). Signals for retreat or desisting from 
pursuit of the enemy were sounded on the trumpet 
(Obi, 2 Sam. ii, 28; xviii, 16; xx, 22). Single com- 
bat (q. Vv.) between two champions, which decided the 
battle (like the Horatii and Curiatii of Livy, i, 24), is 
the well-known one between David and Goliath (1 
Sam. xvii); another example occurs 2 Sam. ii, 14 sq. 
Sometimes peculiar stratagems were resorted to in the 
fight (comp. 2 Kings vii, 12 sq.; see Rosenmiiller, 
Morgenl. iii, 233 sq.), especially the surprise (Judg. 
vii, 16 sq.), the ambuscade (35%, Josh. viii, 2, 12; 
Judg. xx, 86; 1 Sam. xv, 5), and surrounding @ 
Sam. v, 23). Informants and spies (8725772, cara- 
oko7roty Were also employed (Josh. ti, vi, xxii; Judg. 
vii, 10 sq.; 1 Sam. xxvi, 4; 1 Macc. v, 38; xii, 26). 
Distinguished acts of individual valor were often se- 
cured by an appointed prize (Josh. xv, 16; Judg. i, 
12; 1 Sam. xvii, 25 sq.; xviii, 25 sq.; 1 Chron. xi, 6). 
With the design of insuring a successful issue in bat- 
tle, the sanctuary (ark of the covenant) was sometimes 
carried into the field (1 Sam. iv, 4 sq.; comp. 2 Sam. 
vy, 21). We have no sufficient accounts as to the dis- 
position of the Hebrew camp aside from the Mosaic 
arrangement (Numb. ii); although from 1 Sam. xvii, 
20; xxvi, 5, it appears to have had a circular form, 
like that of the Arabs (also the Bedouins, Arvieux, iii, 
214) and ancient Greeks (Xenoph. Rep. Laced. xii, 1), 
and we may understand the term bas (Auth. Vers. 
“trench”) to refer to the bulwark of vehicles and 
beasts of burden, or (with Thenius) the cireumyalla- 
tion of the encampment (q. v.). The camps were 
usually guarded by carefully-posted sentinels (Judg. 
vii, 19; i Mace. xii, 27), and during the action a gar- 
rison remained in them or among the baggage (1 Sam. 
xxx, 24). Vanquished enemies were in general treat- 
ed very severely: the captured generals and princes 
were put to death (Josh. x, 24; Judg. vii, 25); not 
unfrequently they were cut to pieces alive or beheaded 
when dead (2 Mace. xy, 30; 1 Sam. xvii, 54; comp. 
Herodot. vii, 77; Joseph. War, i, 17, 2); all warriors 
were stripped 1 Sam. xxxi, 8; 2 Mace. viii, 27), and 
the living captives either carried into slavery (Numb. 
Xxxi, 26 sq.; Deut. xx, 14; some mitigation, howey- 
er, being shown in the case of females, Deut. xxi, 11 
sq.) or put to death (Judg. ix, 45), sometimes in a 
cruel manner (2 Sam, xii, 31; 2 Chron. xxiii, iW) 
comp. Judg. viii, 7), or even mutilated (Judg. i, 6 sq. ; 
1 Sam. xi, 2), although these cases of extreme severity 
are evidently peculiar and exceptional. As in all an- 
cient warfare, the gentler sex and tender age were not 
always spared amid the ruthless fury of vengeance: 
there are notices of women violated or disembowelled 
of their unborn infants, and of children dashed in 
pieces against stones and the corners of streets (2 
Kings xv, 16; comp. 2 Kings viii, 12; Isa. xiii, 16; 
Amos i,13; Hos. x, 14; xiv, 1; Nah. iii, 10; 2 Mace. 
v, 13; see Schultens, Monument. histor. Arab. p. 125; 
Wachsmuth, Hellen. Alterthiimer, iii, 425); although 
these occur chiefly in connection with heathen coun- 
tries (comp. Josephus, Apion, ii, 29). Captured horses 
were hamstrung (2 Sam. viii,4; Josh. xi, 6,9). Dut 
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see Boory. Conquered cities were occasionally burnt 
or demolished (Judg. ix, 45; 1 Mace, V, 28, 52; x, 84); 


at least heathen sanctuaries were destroyed (1 Mace. 
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independent of and often hostile to each other. In 
each tribe great and marked distinction of rank exist. 
The classes which are readily distinguished are as fol- 


V, 68; x, 84) or carried away (Isa. xlvi, 1; see Gesagj} lows : 1. kings ; 2. chiefs; 3. warriors; 4, the king’s 


nius, Comment. in loc.): the open country itself was 
laid waste (Judg. vi,4; 1 Chron. xx, 1; 2 Kings iii, 
19, 25; comp. Judith ii, 17; Herodot, i, 17). Some- 
times the conquerors contented themselves with pull- 
ing down the fortifications and carrying away the 
treasures (2 Kings xiv, 14; comp. 1 Kings xiv, 26; 2 
Kings xxiy, 13), demanded hostages (2 Kings xiv, 14), 
and exacted contributions (2 Kings xviii, 14; see Isa. 
Xxxiii, 18); garrisons were also left in charge (2 Sam. 
viii, 6, 14). Buta more absolute war of extermina- 
tion was waged by the Hebrew people against the 
Canaanites on the eisode into Palestine. See Ac- 
cursED. Victory was celebrated with joyful shouts, 
songs, and dances (Judg. v; 1 Sam. xviii, 6 sq.; 2 


Sam. xxii; Judith xvi, 2, 24; 1 Mace. iv, 24); tro-| 


phies were also set up (1 Sam. xv, 12; 2 Sam. Vili, 18; 
but see Thenius, ad loc.). As permanent memorials 
of good fortune in war, captured weapons or pieces of 
armor were deposited in the sanctuary (1 Sam. xxi, 9; 
see xxxi, 10; 2 Kings xi, 10; 1 Chron. x, 10; comp. 
Homer, 7. vii, 83; Virg. Zn. vii, 183 sq. ; Justin, ix, 
7; Lucan, i, 240; Tacit. Annal. i, 59, 2). For mili- 
tary exploits, individuals were honored with presents 
or a promotion (1 Sam, xviii, 25 sq. [comp. Rosellini, 
Monum. Stor. iv, 74]; 2 Sam. xviii, 11), and David 
had a sort of honorary legion (2 Sam. xxiii, 8). Herod 
the Great once rewarded all his soldiers for a hard- 
earned victory with money (Joseph. Ant. xiv, 15, 4). 
Leaders who fell were honored by the army with mil- 
itary mourning (2 Sam. iii, 31), and their weapons 
were placed in their grave (Ezek. xxxii, 27; comp. 
Dougtaei Anal. ut sup.), as in that case the burial 
(with the tumultuary pomp of war, Amos ii, 2) of the 
remains was a cardinal duty of the army and its com- 
mander (1 Kings xi, 15). The scrupulousness of the 
later Jews respecting the observance of the Sabbath 
(q. v.) sometimes gave the enemy an advantage over 
them. See generally Lydii Syntagma de re militari, 
e. notis Van Til (Dordei, 1698; also in Ugolini Thes. 
xxvii). Kausler’s Worterb. der Schlacten aller Volker 
(vol. i, Ulm, 1825) is of little value for Hebrew ar- 
chrology.—Winer, i, 680. Compare Barrie. On 1 
Cor. ix, 26, see GAMES. 


Figure stands in the Auth. Vers. as the represent- 
ative of the following words in the original: 5190, se’- 
mel, Deut. iv, 16, i. e. an idol, as elsewhere rendered ; 
nv>p, mikla’ ath, 1 Kings vi, 29, a carving, as else- 
where rendered ; but usually, in a metaphorical sense, 
M32M, tabnith’, Isa. xliv, 13, likeness or pattern, as 
elsewhere rendered; to which correspond in, the N, T, 
TuToc, Acts vii, 43; Rom. v, 14, a type; dyriztymov, 
Heb. ix, 24, 1 Pet. iii, 21, an antitype; and rapaBodn, 
Heb. ix,'9; xi, 19, a parable, as elsewhere rendered, 
See Typr; PARABLE. 


Fiji Islands, a group of islands in Polynesia, sit- 
uated 340 miles north-west of the Friendly Islands, be- 
tween lat. 15° 30’ and 19° 30’, and long. 177° and 178° 
West. It comprises 225 islands, of which 95 are in- 
habited. The others are occasionally resorted to by 
natives for the purpose of fishing, and taking the biche- 
de-mer, or sea-slug. Two are large islands, stretching 
north-east and south-west nearly throughout the whole 
extent of the group, and are supposed to be each about 
300 miles in circumference. The group comprises 
seven districts, and is under as many principal chiefs. 
All the minor chiefs on the different islands are more 
or less connected or subject to one of these. The area 
of the whole group is estimated at 8033 sq. miles, and 
the population at from 200,000 to 300,000. The white 
population is about 600, among whom are 40 Ameri- 
cans. ‘The people are divided into a number of tribes, 


messengers (matanivanua, literally “ eyes of the 
lands’”’); 5. slaves (kaisi). Mbau, the metropolis and 
imperial city, is situated on a small island, about two 
miles in circumference. It contains nearly one thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

War is a constant occupation of the natives, and en- 
grosses most of their time and thought. In 1809 they 
became acquainted with the use of fire-arms. The crew 
of a brig which had been wrecked on the reef off Nai- 
rai, in order to preserve their lives, joined the Mbau 
people, instructed them in the use of the musket, and 
assisted them in their wars. Next to war, agriculture 
is the most general occupation of this people. They 
have a great number of esculent fruits and roots, which 
they cultivate in addition to many spontaneous pro- 
ductions of the soil. 

Of the religion of the natives, the following account 
is given in Newcomb, Cyclopedia of Missions: ** The 
pantheon of the Fijians contains many deities. ‘Many 
of the natives,’ says Mr. Hunt, in his Memoirs of Mr. 
Cross, ‘believe in the existence of a deity called Ové, 
who is considered the maker of all men; yet different 
parts of the group ascribe their origin to other gods. 
A certain female deity is said to have created the Vewa 
people; and yet ifa child is born malformed it is at- 
tributed to an oversight of Ové.’ The god most gen- 
erally known next to Ové is Ndengei. He is worship- 
ped in the form of a large serpent, alleged to dwell in 
a district under the authority of Mbau, which is called 
Nakauyandra, and is situated near the western end of 
Viti-Levu. To this deity they believe that the split 
goes immediately after death for purification, or to re- 
ceive sentence. All spirits, however, are not believed 
to be permitted to reach the judgment-seat of Nden- 
gei; for, upon the road, it is supposed that an enor- 
mous giant, armed with a large axe, stands constant- 
ly on the watch. With this weapon he endeayors to 
wound all who attempt to pass him. Those who are 
wounded dare not present themselves to Ndengei, and 
are obliged to wander about in the mountains. Wheth- 
er the spirit be wounded or not depends not upon the 
conduct in life; but they ascribe an escape from a 
blow to goodluck, They have four classes of gods be- 
sides their malicious deities. ' The occasions on which 
the priests are required to officiate are usually the fol- 
lowing: to implore good crops of yams and taro; on 
going to battle; for propitious voyages; for rain; for 
storms, to drive boats and ships ashore, in order that 
the natives may plunder them; and for the destruc- 
tion of their enemies. Their belief in a future state, 
guided by no just notions of religious or moral obliga- 
tion, is the source of many abhorrent practices, among 
which are the custom of putting their parents to death 
when they are advanced in years, suicide, the immo- 
lation of wives at the funeral of their husbands, and 
human sacrifices.” 

The islands were discovered in 1643 by Tasman, 
partly rediscovered in 1773 by Cook, visited in 1789 
and 1792 by Bligh, but accurate information about 
them was for the first time obtained through the expe- 
ditions of Dumont @ Urville (1827) and Wilkes (1840). 
The history of the Christianization of the Fiji Islands 
began in 1835. In October of that year, the Rev. Wm. 
Cross and D, Cargill, Wesleyan missionaries from Eng- 
land, proceeded from Vayau, one of the Friendly Isl- 
ands, to Lakemba, one of the Fiji Islands. It is but 
a small island, being only about 22 miles in circum- 
ference, and did not contain above 1000 inhabitants. 
The chief, to whom their object was explained, appear- 
ed friendly, gave them a piece of land on which to live, 
and built a temporary dwelling for each of their fami- 
lies. In a few months the missionaries baptized a 
number of the natives, some of whom had previously 
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obtained a knowledge of Christianity in the Friendly 
Islands. The chief, being only a tributary chief, ap- 
peared unwilling to take any step in favor of Chris- 
tianity until he knew the minds of the more powerful 
chiefs of Fiji, and even threatened and persecuted the 
converts. In the course of a few years, the missiona- 
ries, with the aid of native teachers and preachers, 
some of whom came from the Vavau Islands, intro- 
duced the Gospel into various other islands of the Fiji 
group besides Lakemba, as Rewa, Vewa, Bua, Nandy, 
and some others of minor importance. They were fa- 
yorably received by a number of the chiefs and the 
people, in some instances, however, from motives of a 
secular character. In 1845 and the following year 
there was a great religious movement in the islands 
of Vewa, which extended also to other islands, and re- 
sulted in large additions to the Christian churches. 
Among the most remarkable fruits of the movement 
was the conyersion of a chief whose name was Varin, 
and who had long acted as the human butcher of Seru, 
being called the Napoleon of Fiji. 

In 1854, the chief king of the islands, king Thakom- 
bau, who occupied several of the smaller islands and 
the eastern coast of Viti-Levu, together with his tribe, 
embraced Christianity. Since this time the prosperity 
of the islands has rapidly increased, and they are now 
partially civilized. A number of whites have settled 
on the island, and have developed to a considerable ex- 
tent the natural resources of the soil. A great part of 
the territory of Thakombau is now mapped off into 
cotton and sugar plantations, most of the planters be- 
ing Australians. There is also in the island of Leyu- 
ka, now the head-quarters of the king and his seat of 
government, a flourishing little town called Ovalau, 
which has a hotel and a number of stores, all of them 
kept by whites. There is a British consul also sta- 
tioned in this island, and in 1868 an agent of the Amer- 
ican government was sent there from Sidney. About 
the same time that king Thakombau embraced Chris- 
tianity, the crews of two American whalers were mur- 
dered by his subjects. The American government 
preferred a claim for compensation, and it was ulti- 
mately agreed that $45,000 should be paid by the Fiji: 
ans in reparation for the outrage committed. The 
king, finding it difficult to raise the sum agreed upon, 
offered in 1858 his entire territory to the English goy- 
ernment, by which it was, however, declined. In 1868 
the king’s prime minister, C, H. Hare (an English- 
man), proposed that the American government should 
not only take possession of the three islands which had 
been mortgaged to it, but that it should also purchase 
all the other islands of the group. As the government 
of the United States was disinclined to buy the islands, 
an offer was accepted from a company in Melbourne, 
the Fiji Trading and Banking Company, which under- 
took to pay the amount due to the U. States, and in re- 
turn received very extensive rights and privileges. 

Christianity is now the predominant religion in the 
Fiji Islands. In the Wesleyan Methodist Calendar for 
1869, the statistics of the mission are reported as fol- 
lows: circuits,9; chapels, 453; other preaching-places, 
839; missionaries and assistant missionaries, 58; sub- 
ordinate paid and unpaid agents, 4051; members, 
17,836; on trial for membership, 4609; scholars in 
schools, 35,617 ; attendants on public worship, 109,088. 
The Christianization of the whole group makes rapid 
progress. One heathen island was visited in 1867 for 
the first time. In the same year the Rey. Mr. Baker, 
a Wesleyan missionary, also a native assistant mis- 
sionary, a native catechist, and six native students, 
were murdered by the people in the interior of Viti- 
Levu. See Newcomb, Cyclopedia of Missions, p. 720; 
Brown’s History of Missions, vol.i; J. Hunt’s Life of 
Mr. Cross ; Walter Lawry, Missions in Tonga and Fiji ; 
G.R. Rowe, Life of John Hunt; T. Williams and James 
Calvert, Fiji and the Fyians (London, 2d edit. 1868, 2 
vols.). (A.J. 8.) 
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FILIOQUE CONTROVERSY 
File is the incorrect rendering in the Eng. Bible of 
the expression B°5 M7735 (petsirah’ pim, found only 
in 1 Sam. xiii, 21), which literally signifies a notching 
of the mouth or edge of tools, i. e. bluntness or dulness 
of the agricultural instruments, in consequence of the 


want of smiths to sharpen them by welding out the 
point. 
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Filiation (or Son or Gop). The state of rela- 
tionship in which the Second Person of the Godhead 
stands to the First, as the Son of the Father. See 
CuristoLoGcy; FATHER; Son oF Gop; SONSHIP ; 
TRINITY. 


Filioque Controversy, a historical question as 
to the introduction of the words kai ix Tov viod ( filio- 
que, and from the Son) into the Nicene Creed, to de- 
note the procession of the Holy Ghost from the Son as 
well as from the Father. The Western churches ad- 
mit the jilioque; the Eastern deny it; and this is the 
chief doctrinal point of division between the Greek 
and Latin churches. 

1. The original Nicene Creed (A.D. 325), it is ad- 
mitted on all hands, does not contain the filiogue. The 
simple statement there made is, ‘‘ we believe also in 
the Holy Ghost” (kai eic 7d Lvetpa ro Gyr). See 
CREED, vol. ii, p. 562. The Niczeno-Constantinopoli- 
tan Creed (A.D. 381) adds the phrase 70 éx rov za- 
Tpoc exTropevdmevoy, who proceedeth from the Father ; 
but says nothing about ‘‘the Son’”’ (CREED, vol. ii, p. 
562). The Council of Chalcedon (A.D. 451) made 
certain modifications of the language of the creed [see 
CHALCEDON, vol. ii, p. 196], but left the passage relat- 
ing to the Holy Ghost unchanged. Nor has any 
change on this point ever been authorized by any gen- 
eral council recognised as such either by the Eastern 
or Western churches, To this day the creed is recited 
and used throughout the East in the original form. 
But the Roman Church, and also the Reformed church- 
es, used it with the words “and from the Son.” The 
| historical question is, When and how did this interpo- 
lation take place ? 

2. It was said under CREED (vol. ii, p. 563) that this 
addition of yilioque first appeared in the acts of a synod 
at Braga, in Spain, A.D. 412 (A.D. 411; Bingham, 
Orig. Eccl. x, 4, 16), but the records of that synod are 
now acknowledged, even by the Latins, to be spurious 
(Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, ii, 91). In 446, Turibius, 
bishop of Astorga, addressed a letter to Leo the Great 
complaining of the Priscillianist heresy in Spain. Leo 
ordered a council of all Spain, but the troubles of the 
time (the Goths controlling much of the country) made 
this impossible; and two synods were held, one in To- 
ledo, the other in Gallicia (A.D. 447; Mansi, vi, 491). 
At Toledo, nineteen bishops were present; and here, 
and by these nineteen Spanish bishops, the words jili- 
oque were first used of the procession of the Holy 
Ghost in a creed (Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, ii, 289). 
But the words were not added here to the Niczeno-Con- 
stantinopolitan Creed. This was first done at the third 
Council of Toledo (A.D. 589), held by order of king 
Reccaredus, on the occasion of his abjuring Arianism 
(Hefele, iii, 44). At this council, and by order of 
Reccaredus, an anathema was declared against all 
who should deny the procession from ‘‘the Son also” 
(filtoque). It is doubtful, however, whether the rey- 
erend fathers really knew what was the original form 
of the creed, as they issued a canon at the same time 
ordering the creed to be recited ‘‘according to the form 
of the Oriental churches.’ But the General Council 
of Constantinople (A.D. 681) paid no attention to this 
obscure Spanish innovation, and promulgated. the 
creed in its original form, as also did the seventh 
General Council at Nicewa, A.D. 787. But the habit 
of using the creed with the jilioque had now grown up 
in the West, and was favored by Charlemagne. In 
809 two Western monks from the court of Charle- 
magne were at Mount Olivet, and there used this new 
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Western form, for which they were accused of heresy 
by the Easterns. Charlemagne hated the East heart- 
ily, drew up a refutation of the Eastern doctrine, and 
summoned a council at Aix-la-Chapelle (809), which 
sanctioned the jiliogue, and sent deputies to Leo III to 
obtain his confirmation of their decision. Leo refused 
to add the jilioque to the creed, and even had the creed 
itself, in its original form, engraved on two silver 
shields @n Greek and Latin), which he hung up in St. 
Paul’s Church as a testimony to his unwillingness to 
break his oath of allegiance to the general councils by 
adding to the creed. At the same time, he gave his 
sanction to the doctrine of the filiogue as scriptural 
and sound. In the latter part of the century the 
troubles with Photius (q. vy.) renewed the controversy 
between Kast and West; and the Council of Constan- 
tinople (A.D. 879), which was attended by 380 bish- 
ops, anathematized all who add the jilioque. No 
pope had as yet formally authorized the addition, and 
yet it was coming into general use in the West, under 
the authority, especially, of pope Nicholas I (Neale, 
Eastern Church, p. 1155 sq.; Mansi, xv, 255). Final- 
ly, Rome did add the jilioque to the creed, but in no 
public or open way ; ‘‘no decretal, encyclical or synod- 
ical, announcing her adhesion. The thing was done 
in a corner, and, but for a curious liturgical writer of 
the Western empire, who went to see his sovereign, 
Henry IT, crowned at Rome, A.D. 1014, by pope Ben- 
edict VIII, nobody could have guessed when it occur- 
red, Berno therefore records what he witnessed with 
his own eyes and ears; and being engaged himself in 
a work on the Mass, he would naturally be very par- 
ticular in his inquiries when he came to Rome, of all 
places, how things were done there. Now his account 
is that ‘up to that time the Romans,’ that is, the 
Church of Rome generally, ‘had in no wise chanted 
the creed after the gospel; but that the lord emperor 
Henry would not desist till, with the approval of all, 
he had persuaded the apostolic lord Benedict to let it 
be chanted at high mass.’ Thus Reccard inaugura- 
ted the addition, Charlemagne patronized it, and Hen- 
ry II got it adopted by the popes themselves. When 
this had been done, the pontifical oath was changed. 
Later popes, of course, shrank from imprecating a 
judgment upon themselves, according to the terms of 
their oath, in case they failed to keep the decrees of 
the general councils enumerated in it, ‘wsque ad unum 
apicem,’ when they felt they had notoriously failed to 
do so by the creed. That clause was accordingly 
struck out. For the last 1000 years the Roman com- 
munion has been committed to the use of a creed which 
is not that of the Church, but of the Crown! I do 
not say, therefore, to the use of a creed which is hete- 
rodox. On the theological question involved in it I 
would wish to speak with becoming reverence; but 
thus much is certain, that the addition which forms its 
distinguishing feature was made and had been in use 
many centuries before any pope judged it allowable, 
much less necessary; many centuries before theolo- 
gians in the West had agreed among themselves 
whether the terms ‘mission’ and ‘procession’ were 
distinguishable. Doubtless it has since found able 
defenders; but among them there are scarce two who 
give the same account of it, historically or doctrinally, 
and some of them are neither consistent with each 
other nor with themselves. Others, in arguing for it 
against the Easterns, have grievously misstated facts, 
and numberless passages have been adduced in sup- 
port of it from the fathers, either wholly spurious or 
interpolated. I know of no parallel to it in this re- 
spect in any religious controversy before or since. 
If the Athanasian Creed was not expressly coined for 
this controversy, it was employed in this controversy 
first as a polemical weapon” (Ffoulkes, Letter to Arch- 
bishop Manning, London, 1868). 

For the renewal of the question, with a view to 
union between the Greeks and Latins at the Council 
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of Florence, see FLorencr. The great English di- 
vines, Pearson and Waterland, while adhering to the 
doctrine of the West, condemn the interpolation of the 
creed. So Pearson remarks: ‘‘ Thus did the Oriental 
Church accuse the Occidental for adding filiogue to the 
creed, contrary to a general council, which had pro- 
hibited all additions, and that without the least pre- 
tence of the authority of another council; and so the 
schism between the Latin and the Greek Church be- 
gan and was continued, never to be ended until those 
words, kai é« Tov viod, or jilioqgue, are taken out of the 
creed” (Lzxposition of the Creed, art. viii, Oxford, 1820, 
li, 394). 

The commissioners for a review of the English 
Prayer-book, 1689, expressed in a note their opinion 
that something should be done to satisfy the Greek 
Church. At a later period the non-juring prelates 
made proposals to the Greeks, stating that in the 
clause jiliogue nothing more is meant than ‘from the 
Father by the Son;’’ to which the Greek patriarch and 
Synod of Constantinople replied (April 12, 1718): 
‘““We receive no other rule or creed than that which 
was set forth by the first and second holy General 
Council, in which it was decreed that the Holy Ghost 
proceeds ‘from the Father.’ Therefore we receive none 
who add the least syllable (and the most perfect word 
would fall far short), either by way of insertion, com- 
mentary, or explication to this holy creed, or who take 
anything from it. For the holy fathers at that time 
anathematize all such as shall either take from or add 
to it any word or syllable. If any one has formerly 
inserted any word, let it be struck out, and let the creed 
be unaltered as it was at first written, and is to this 
day, after so many years, read and believed hy us. 
Now, concerning this point, we thus believe that there 
is a twofold procession of the Holy Spirit: the one nat- 
ural, eternal, and before time, according to which the 
Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father alone; and of 
which it is both written in the creed, and the Lord has 
said, ‘the Comforter, whom I will senp unto you from 
the Father, even the Spirit of truth, which pRocEED- 
ETH FROM THE FATHER’ (John xy, 26). The other 
procession is temporal and deputative, according to 
which the Holy Spirit is externally sent forth, de- 
rived, proceeds, and flows from both the Father and 
the Son for the sanctification of the creature. As to 
his temporal and outward procession, we agree that he 
proceeds, comes, or is sent by the Son, or through the 
Son’s mediation, and from the Son, in this sense of an 
outward procession, for the sanctification of the crea- 
ture. But this zpdecrc, or mission, we do not call pro- 
cession, lest we should be as unhappy as the Papists, 
who, because of the limited dialect of the Latin lan- 
guage, which is unable to express the 7pdeotc, or mis- 
sion, by one word, and the é«zdpevote, or procession, by 
another, have called them both processions, which af- 
terwards grew into error, and made them take the 
eternal procession for that pdeore which was in time” 
(Amer. Quart. Church Rev. April, 1868, p. 93). 

The historical question is very thoroughly discussed 
by the Rey. E. S. Ffoulkes (a convert from the Angli- 
can to the Roman Church) in several recent works of 
his, especially in A Historical Account of the Addition 
of the Words Filioque to the Creed (Lond. 1867). Mr. 
Ffoulkes states that he has no objection to the doctrine 
of the double procession in the abstract, but he objects 
to its ‘embodiment in the creed in a word of four syl- 
lables, foisted in without authority, retained there with- 
out authority, in a place that was never designed for 
it, in a proposition set apart for the declaration of 
another truth” (p..81). Moreover, he objects to the 
clause because it binds to the acceptance of a proposi- 
tion which has two meanings; ‘‘the sense 1n which 
the Holy Ghost is said to proceed from the Son not be- 
ing in every way coextensive with the sense in which he 
is said to proceed from the Father.” And he express- 
es his conviction that this clause has a good deal to do 
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with the Socinianism and Unitarianism so long rife in 
the West. Mr. Ffoulkes, notices that in the East, 
where the filioque is not adopted, “‘ there is positively 
no such thing known as Unitarianism among baptized 

Yhristians ;” and it happened to himself once to meet 
with this reply from a literary friend with whom he 
had been discussing the clause—‘‘I find my escape 
from it in Unitarianism.” 

3. For the theological question inyolved, see Hquy 
Guost, Procession. Suflice it here to say, that while 
the Latins are inexcusable, according to their own 
canon law, for their addition of the jiliogue to the creed, 
they are still correct as to the doctrine. Their deeper 
anthropological investigations naturally developed the 
doctrine of the mission of the Holy Ghost by the Son. 
Palmer (Dissertations on Subjects relating to the Eastern 
Communion, Lond. 1853, 8vo, p. 103 sq.) gives the fol- 
lowing summary of the controversy: “I. That when 
the expression of the Holy Ghost proceeding ‘also from 
the Son’ was first noticed and objected against by the 
Greeks, the Latins explained it away or dissembled it, 
instead of openly insisting on it as truth. Again, II. 
That when, at length, they had all received it them- 
selves, the Latins attempted to force it into the creed, 
and to.impose it on the Church at large by overbear- 
ing violence, not by an cecumenical council. Again, 
III. That in seeking to impose it upon the Easterns, 
the Latins generally have rested it upon manifestly 
false grounds, as upon the ground of unbroken and ex- 
plicit tradition. Again, 1V. That a vast multitude of 
passages, formerly alleged by the Latins, both from 
Greek and Latin fathers, have been proved either to 
be interpolations altogether, or to have been corrupt- 
ed. Lastly, V. That some of the texts most insisted 
on by the Latins at the Council of Florence, and shown 
afterwards, by Zeernikaff, to have been corrupted, have, 
since Zeernikaff wrote, been surrendered, even by Lat- 
in editors; so that the Greek cause, as respects the 
critical examination of passages, has gained materially 
in strength since the Council of Florence. But to re- 
ject a doctrine not revealed in Scripture, nor handed 
down by unbroken tradition from the beginning, but 
‘dug out’ or developed by a part of the Church in later 
ages, and violently thrust upon the rest on false 
grounds, can never be heresy. If, indeed, it were con- 
fessed to be a novelty and a development, and sufti- 
ciently shown to be, notwithstanding, a legitimate and 
necessary development, there might be a greater re- 
sponsibility in rejecting it. On the other side, very 
many of the Greeks assert, not only that the Latin doc- 
trine is false in itself, but also that it is a heresy, and 
that the Latins are heretics for maintaining it. But 
against this view it is fair to object, I. That those he- 
retical consequences which seem to flow from the asser- 
tion of the procession from the Son as well as from 
the Father, and on account of which the doctrine it- 
self is said to be heresy, are clearly rejected and con- 
demned as heresies by the Latins, no less than by the 
Greeks ; which would seem to reduce the Latin error, 
if it be an error, to a mere misconception and misuse 
of words. II. That all heresies spring from evil mo- 
tives; but the motive which prompted the assertion 
of this doctrine is commonly admitted, even by the 
Greeks, to have been good, namely, the desire to main- 
tain, against the Arians and other heretics, the co- 
equality of the Son with the Father. III. That the 
Greeks have repeatedly and all along offered to unite 
and communicate with the Latins, winking at all oth- 
er faults if only the form of the creed were restored, 
which they could not have done if the doctrine of the 
procession from the Son had been held to be heresy in 
itself. IV. That until not only some or many passages, 
but all those passages in St. Augustine and other Lat- 
in fathers which assert the procession from the Son, 
have been shown to be corrupt or interpolated, or, in 
sense, to mean no more than they were stated to mean 
in the explanation given at Rome to Maximus the 
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martyr in the 7th century, the Latins, even if they be 
in error, cannot be called heretics for adhering to a 
doctrine seemingly taught and bequeathed to them by 
great saints, who are venerated as such by the Eastern 
Church, no less than by their own. ‘We conclude, 
then, that so long as the ‘‘ Filiogue” is not interpolated 
into the creed without the consent of a council, the 
question of the doctrine in itself is still open and pend- 
ing; and that neither are the Greeks hereticg if they 
deny it, nor the Latins if they assert it, so long as they 
both desire that the subject may be fairly and relig- 
iously decided by an cecumenical council,’ ” 
Literature.—Besides the works already mentioned, 
see J. G. Walch, Hist. Cont. Gree. Latinorumque (Jen. 
1751, 8vo); J. G. Voss, De Tribus Symbolis, diss. iii. ; 
Neale, Eastern Church, Introduct.; Waterland, Works 
(Oxford, 1843), iii, 201, 437; Pearson, On the Creed, 
art. viii; Hagenbach, History of Doctrines, § 169; Ne- 
ander, Church History, Torrey’s transl., iii, 24, 553 sq.; 
Schaff, Hist. of the Christian Church, § 131; Gieseler, 
Church Hist. § 13, 41; Hist. of the Council of Florence, 
transl. by Popoff and J. M. Neale (Lond. 1861, 12mo); 
Neale, Voices from the East (London, 1859), p. 60 sq. ; 
Harvey, History of the Creeds, p. 452 sq.; Hardwick, 
Middle Age, p. 61, nu. 4; Browne, Exposition of the Ar- 
ticles, p. 114 sq.; Procter, On Common Prayer, p. 234; 
Heurtley, Harmonia Symbolica, p. 121; Christian Re- 
membrancer, July, 1853, p. 69 sq.; Ffoulkes, Christen- 
dom’s Divisions, i. 59 sq.; ii, 67, 551 sq.; Westminster 
Rev. Jan. 1868, p. 111; American Quarterly Church Re- 
view, April, 1868, art. v. See FLORENCE, COUNCIL OF; 
GREEK CuurcH; Hoty GHost; PROCESSION. 
Fillan, Sr. ‘‘Two Scoto-Irish saints of the name 
of Fillan appear in the Church calendars, and have 
left their mark on the topography of Scotland and Ire- 
land. (1.) St. Frnuay, or Faolan, surnamed the Lep- 
er, had his yearly festival on the 20th of June. His 
chief church in Scotland was at the east end of Loch 
Erne, in Perthshire, where ‘St. Fillan’s Well’ was long 
believed to have supernatural powers of healing. A 
seat in the rock of Dunfillan still keeps the name of 
‘St. Fillan’s Chair ;’ and two cavities beside it are said 
to have been hollowed by St. Fillan’s knees in prayer. 
His Irish church is at Ballyheyland (anciently called 
Killhelan or Kill Faelain), in the barony of Cullenagh, 
in Queen’s County. (2.) St. Fruuan, the abbot, the 
son of St. Kentigerna of Incheaileoch, in Loch Lomond, 
lived in the 8th century, and had his yearly festival on 
the 7th or 9th of January. His church in Ireland was 
at Cluain Maosena,in Fartullach,in the county of West- 
meath. His chief church in Scotland was in Perth- 
shire, in the upper part of Glendochart, which takes 
from him the name of Strathfillan. Here a well-en- 
dowed priory, dedicated in his honor, was repaired or 
rebuilt in the beginning of the 14th century. King 
Robert Bruce made a grant of money to the work, in 
gratitude, probably, for the miraculous encouragement 
which he was said to have received on the eve of Ban- 
nockburn from a relic of the saint—one of his arm-bones 
enclosed in a silver case. Another relic of St. Fillan’s 
—the silver head of his crosier or pastoral staff—has 
been preserved to our time. It is called the ‘ Coyger- 
ach’ or ‘ Quigrich,’ and appears in record as early as 
the year 1428, when it was in the hereditary keeping 
ofta family named Jore or Dewar, who were believed 
to have been its keepers from the time of king Robert 
Bruce. They had half a boll of meal yearly from ey- 
ery parishioner of Glendochart who held a merk land, 
and smaller quantities from smaller tenants; and they 
were bound, in return, to follow the stolen cattle of the 
parishioners wherever their traces could be found with- 
in the realm of Scotland. The Quigrich, besides its 
virtues in the detection of theft, was venerated also for 
its miraculous powers of healing. In 1487, the right 
of keeping it was confirmed to Malice Doire or Dewar 
by king James III in a charter, which was presented 
for registration among the public records of Scotland 
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so lately as the year 1734. Sixty years later, the 
Quigrich still commanded reverence ; but its healing 
virtues were now only tried on cattle, and its once op- 
ulent keepers had fallen to the rank of farm-laborers, 
It was publicly exhibited in Edinburgh in the year 
1818, before being carried to Canada, where it now is, 
in the hands of a descendant of its old custodians, a 
farmer named Alexander Dewar. Te puts such a 
value on the relic that he has hitherto refused to part 
with it for less than £400 sterling, or 1000 acres of 
Canadian land. It has been recently figured and de- 
scribed by Dr. Daniel Wilson in a paper in the Cana- 
dian Journal, No. xxiv, reprinted in a pamphlet, with 
the title of The Quigrich, or Crosier of St. Fillan (To- 
ronto, 1859); and in the Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, vol. iii, pt. li, p. 233, plate xxvi 
(Edinb. 1861). A linn in the river Fillan or Dochart, 
in Strathfillan, was long believed to work wonderful 
cures on insane persons, who were immersed in the 
stream at sunset, and left bound hand and foot till sun- 
rise in the ruins of the neighboring church of St. Fil- 
lan. A hand-bell, which bore the name of St. Fillan, 
was also believed to work miracles” (Chambers, Ency- 
clopadia, s. v. 

Fillet is an erroneous translation in the A.V. of 
two Heb. words: B° PUM, chashukim’, joinings (comp. 
Exod. xxxviii, 17, 28; xxvii, 17), the poles or rods 
which served to join together the tops of the columns 
around the court of the tabernacle (q. y.), and from 
which the curtains were suspended (Exod. xxvii, 10, 
11; xxxvi, 38; xxxviii, 10, 11,12,17,19). wim, chut, 
a thread (as elsewhere rendered), a measuring-line 12 
cubits long for the circumference of the pillars of cop- 
per in Solomon’s Temple (Jer. lii, 21). See Conumy; 
GARLAND. 


Fillet, a smail flat face or band in classical archi- 
tecture, used to separate mouldings; in Gothic ar- 
chitecture, a flat band on a curved moulding, used 
to decorate a shaft on a 
larger moulding. When 
on the front of a large 
moulding, it is called its 
keel; on the sides, it is 
called a wing. In the 
cut, @ a @ are examples 
of fillets. 

Fin (07520, senappir’, of uncertain etymol.), the 
fin of a fish (q.v-), a distinctive mark of such as might 
be eaten under the Mosaic law (Ley. xi, 9, 10, 12; 
Deut. xiv, 9,10). See Crean. 

Final Perseverance. See PersEyERANCE. 

Fine or mulct for damages (q.v.). In some in- 
stances, by the Mosaic law, the amount of a fine, or 
of an indemnification that was to be made, was deter- 
mined by the person who had been injured; in other 
instances it was fixed by the judge, and in others was 
defined by the law (Exod. xxi, 19-36; Deut. xxii, 19, 
29). Twofold, fourfold, and even fivefold restitution 
of things stolen, and restitution of property unjustly 
retained, with twenty per cent. over and above, was 
required. Thus, if a man killed a beast, he was to 
make it good, beast for beast. This ordinance, ob- 
serves Michaelis (Laws of Moses, art. 160), appears 
only incidentally in Ley. xxiv, 18, among criminal 
laws. If an ox pushed or gored another man’s seryant 
to death, his owner was bound to pay for the servant 
thirty shekels of silver (Exod. xxi, 32). In the case 
of one man’s ox pushing or goring another’s to death, 
it would have been a very intricate point to ascertain 
which of the two had been to blame for the quarrel, 
and therefore both owners were obliged to bear the 
loss. The living ox was sold, and the price, together 
with the dead one, equally divided between them 
(Exod. xxi, 35). If, howeyer, the ox had previously 
been notorious for pushing, and the owner had not 
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taken care to confine him, this made a difference ; for 
then, to the man whose ox had been pushed, he was 
obliged to give another, and the dead ox he got him- 
self (xod. xxi, 36). Ifa man dug a pit and did not 
cover it, or let an old pit belonging to him remain 
open, and another man’s beast fell into it, the owner 
of the pit was obliged to pay for the beast, and had it 
for the payment (Exod. xxi, 33, 34). When a fire 
was kindled in the fields, and did any damage, he who 
kindled it was obliged to make the damage good (Exod, 
xxii, 6). See Punisumenr. 


Piner (5%, tsoreph’,), a gold and silver worker 
(Prov. xxv, 4). See Rermver. In Judg. xvii, 4, our 
version renders the word “founder ;” in Isa. xli, 7, 
‘goldsmith.’ It refers especially to the melting of 
fine metal. See Furnace. The Egyptians carried 
the working of metals to a very extraordinary de- 
gree of perfection, as their various articles of jewellery 
preserved in our museums eyince; and there is no 
doubt the Hebrews derived their knowledge of these 
arts from this source, though there is at the same time 
reference to their being known before the Flood (Gen, 
xiv, 19-22). See Mpran. 

Pinger (23x, etsba’, ddervXoc), besides its. ordi- 
nary meaning, is used in Scripture to denote the spe- 
cial and immediate agency of any one. See Arm, 
The Egyptian magicians, terrified by the numerous 
plagues inflicted upon their country, at length said, 
“This is the finger of God,” i. e. this is done by the 
power of God himself (Exod. viii, 19). Moses gave 
the tables of the law written by the finger (personal 
direction) of God to the Hebrews (Exod. xxxi, 18), 
The heavens are said to be the work of God’s fingers, 
i. e. his power (Psa. viii, 8). Christ cast out devils 
with the finger or power of God (Luke x1, 020!) same, 
put forth the finger” is a bantering, insulting gesture 
(Isa. lviii, 9). Some take this for a menacing gesture, 
as Nicanor stretched out his hand against the Temple, 
threatening to burn it (2 Macc. xiv, 33). ‘Four fin- 
gers thick” occurs as a measure in Jer. lii, 21. See 
Rivne. 


Finial, the cluster of foliage that is frequently 
used to ornament the top of pinnacles, canopies, pedi- 
ments, etc., in Gothic architecture. The term is also 
often used as synonymous with the pinnacle ofa spire, 
roof, or canopy. (G. F.C.) 


Finials (Chambers). 
1, from Bishop Bridport’s Monument, Salisbury Cathedral, 
2, York Minster; 3, Maulbroun, Germany; 4, Crew Hall, 
Cheshire; 5, Augsburg. 


Fining-pot (57272, matsreph’), a crucible or melt- 


ing-pot (Prov. xvii, 8; xxvii, 21). See MraLLur- 
Gy. The use of these for reducing gold was familiar 
to the ancient Egyptians. ‘‘ Much cannot, of course, 


| be expected from the objects found in the excavated 
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tombs to illustrate the means employed in smelting 
the ore, or to disclose any of the secrets they possessed 
in metallurgy; and little is given in the paintings be- 
yond the use of the blow-pipe, the forceps, and the 
mode of concentrating heat by raising cheeks of metal 
round three sides of the fire in which the crucibles were 
See FuRNACE. 


Of the latter, indeed, there 
is no. indication in 
these subjects, unless 
it be in the accompa- 
nying woodcut; but 
their use is readily 
suggested, and some 
which have been found 
} |. in Egypt are pre- 
Furnace.—An beyptian blowing the seryedin the museum 
Fire for melting Gold (Wilkinson). of Berlin, They are 
nearly five inches in diameter at the mouth, and about 
the same in depth, and present the ordinary form and 
appearance of those used at the present day” (Wilkin- 
son, Anc. Hg. abridgm. ii, 138). See HANDICRAFT. 
Finland, when first mentioned in history, was in- 
habited by savage tribes belonging to the Finnish na- 
tions, which by piracy and frequent inroads became 
especially formidable to the Swedes. The latter sub- 
jugated with difficulty and only for a short time the 
coast of Finland, while the republic of Novgorod ex- 
tended its rule over the southern branches of the Finns. 
The frequent robberies of the pagan Suomi induced 
king Eric of Sweden to conquer them, and compel 
them to adopt Christianity. Accompanied by bishop 
Henry, of Upsala, an Englishman, he landed in 1157 
on the south-western coast, and at first met with but 
little resistance. The first church was built at Ren- 
damecki, near the town of Abo, the foundation of 
which had likewise been laid by Eric. When Eric re- 
turned to Sweden, bishop Henry remained in the coun- 
try, but the progress of Christianity was very slow, as 
the inns had yielded only to compulsion; the mis- 
sionaries had a very imperfect knowledge of the lan- 
guage, and the poverty of the language presented the 
greatest obstacles to an adequate designation of the 
new Christian ideas. While outwardly professing 
Christianity, most of the converts remained secretly 
addicted to their old pagan ideas, or at least mixed up 
Christian doctrines with pagan mythology. Bishop 
Henry baptized a large number, established an epis- 
copal see at Rendamecki, and finally lost his life 
(1160) in consequence of his zeal in enforcing Church 
discipline. After the complete triumph of Christiani- 
ty, the Finns venerated him as their apostle and patron 
saint. He was commemorated on the 19th of January 
and the 18th of June; his picture, exhibiting his full 
episcopal ornament, with an axe by his side and the 
murderer at his feet, was hung up in every church, 
and many miracles were ascribed to his relics (see 
Henry, apostle of the Finns). His successor, Ru- 
dolphus, was carried off by the Courlanders and kill- 
ed. The progress of Christianity was considerably 
delayed by the opposition of the Russians to the ad- 
vance of the Swedes, on whom the existence of the 
feeble Christian Church was wholly dependent. In 
1198, Abo was burned by the Russians, and the fourth 
bishop, also an Englishman, had to seek a refuge upon 
the island of Gothland. In 1249, the brother of the 
king of Sweden, Birger Magnusson, the first yarl of 
the kingdom, landed on the southern coast of Aster- 
bothnia, routed the tribe of the Tavasti, established 
the fortress of Tavasteborg, subsequently called Ta- 
vastehus, built several churches, and compelled the 
inhabitants to accept Christianity and to pay taxes to 
the bishop. These taxes the fifth bishop, Bero, of his 
own accord, ceded to the king. Another great Swed- 
ish expedition was undertaken in 1293 by Thorkel 
Knutson, the guardian of the minor king, Birger II. 
The pope not only sanctioned this expedition, but 
granted to the knights and warriors who took part in 
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it the same indulgences as to the Crusaders. Thorkel 
landed with a large fleet, overpowered the inhabitants, 
and established the fortress of Wiborg. Bishop Peter, 
of Westeras, announced Christianity to the tribes 
which were still pagans, and the Swedish arms left to 
the natives only the choice between Christianity and 
slavery. Thus Christianity was gradually forced upon 
the whole nation, with the exception of a few remote 
districts where paganism continued to maintain itself. 
Though planted and spread by force, Christianity 
finally rooted itself in the minds of the people by 
means of schools and churches, The episcopal see at 
Abo attained considerable celebrity. The number of 
churches was largely increased, the cathedral school 
of Abo was numerously attended, and gradually six 
monasteries were established. The Reformation met 
in Finland with comparatively little resistance, and 
soon the Lutheran Church superseded Roman Cathol- 
icism altogether. In consequence of the wars between 
Sweden and Russia in the 18th and the beginning of 
the 19th centuries, Finland was lost to Sweden and 
gained by the emperor of Russia. In 1721, at the 
peace of Nystadt, Russia received the towns of Wiborg 
and Keyholm; in 1743, at the peace of Abo, a terri- 
tory of about 4800 square miles, with the fortresses of 
Nyslott, Frederiksham, and Sayolax; and in 1809, at 
the peace of Frederiksham, the whole of Finland. 
Emperor Alexander I reunited Wiborg, which for 
some time had constifuted a Russian province, with 
Finland, which retains its old Constitution, its Swedish 
laws, and Lutheran religion. Finland is, in point of 
administration, wholly separated from Russia Proper; 
the highest authority is the imperial senate for Fin- 
land, consisting of 16 natives, under the presidency of 
a governor general. The diet, as formerly in Sweden, 
consists of four estates, nobility, clergy, burghers, and 
peasants. 

The population of Finland in 1865 amounted to 
1,840,957, of whom 41,760 were connected with the 
Greek Church, which has 17 churches and 2 monas- 
teries. The Roman Catholics have a church in Wi- 
borg and in Helsingfors. Nearly the whole remainder, 
a population of about 1,800,000, belongs to the Luther- 
an Church. The organization of the Lutheran Church 
of Finland is in every respect similar to that of the 
Lutheran Church of Sweden. Liturgies, hymn-book, 
catechism, and other Church books, are substantially 
the same as in Sweden. The Church has one arch- 
bishopric, of Abo (the archbishop resides at Helsing- 
fors), and two bishoprics, of Borgio and Kuopio, the 
latter of recent origin. The number of parishes in 
1867 was 214. Most of the congregations have, be- 
sides the pastor, a chaplain, also a church council. 
The churches are generally well attended. In most 
of the churches, especially in the country, the ser- 
mons are preached in the Finnish language; in others, 
both Finnish and Swedish are used; and in some, 
Swedish exclusively. The highest literary institution 
is the University of Helsingfors (until 1847 at Abo). 
It has among the faculties one of Lutheran theology, 
about 45 professors, and 600 students. There is also 
at Helsingfors a theological seminary. Finland has 
6 gymnasia, 13 secondary and 33 primary schools, 
3 female institutions, and a number of schools for 
special purposes. At the higher institutions instruc- 
tion is generally given in Swedish; but the use of the 
Finnish language is advancing at the expense of the 
Swedish, and this movement is greatly encouraged by 
the Russian government. An Evangelical Society 
was established in 1817; there are also several Bible 
Societies.—Wetzer u. Welte, Kirchen-Lewxikon, iv. 70: 

. . CiePrt pI ? ’ 
Wiggers, Kirchl. Statistik, ii, 423; Riihs, Finnland u. 
seine Bewohner (Leipz. 1808). (A. J.8.) 

Finley, James Bradley, one of the most dis- 
tinguished and useful pioneers of Methodism in Ohio 
was the son of the Rey. R.W. Finley, and was born 
in North Carolina, July 1,1781. He received a good 
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education from his father. In 1801 he married, and 
settled in what is now Highland County, Ohio. In 
1802, while returning from a camp-meeting in Ken- 
tucky, he was converted. He at once felt called to 
preach, but refused to obey, lost all religion, and lived 
for seven years a worse sinner than before. At the 
end of this time he was again converted, and imme- 
diately began to persuade his wicked neighbors to seek 
God, and soon formed a large society. In 1809 he 
entered the Western Conference, travelled with great 
Success for six years, and was in 1816-21 presiding 
elder on Steubenville, Ohio, and Lebanon Districts. 
Through the labors of John Stewart, the colored 
preacher, and Between-the-Logs, a converted chief, a 
great revival had begun among the Wyandotte Indians 
at Upper Sandusky. Thither Finley was sent in 1821, 
and spent six years of labor, suffering, and glorious 
success among the Indians. After his removal he still 
had supervision of the mission, and from 1829 to 1845 
served the Church as preacher or presiding elder in 
the principal cities of Southern Ohio. He served as 
chaplain of the Ohio Penitentiary, at Columbus, from 
1845 to 1849, when his health failed, and he was made 
superannuate. He was afterward appointed to Clin- 
ton Street, Cincinnati (from him named Finley Chap- 
el). His last appointment was that of Conference 
missionary. He was thus forty-five years a laborious 
and successful minister. He was eight times a delegate 
to the General Conference. He died Sept. 6, 1856, 
in Cincinnati. Both in character and labors he was 
an extraordinary man. His zeal, his indomitable 
courage, which the Indian chiefs both respected and 
feared, his sympathy and his integrity, gave him a 
dominant control over men of all professions and con- 
ditions. His eloquence in the pulpit, especially at 
camp-meetings, often brought down thousands almost 
at a stroke, and wherever he went conversions were 
multiplied. He published an Autobiography (Cincinna- 
ti, 1854, 12mo) :—Wyandotte Mission (12mo) :—Sketch- 
es of Western Methodism (Cincinnati, 1857, 12mo) :— 
Life among the Indians (Cincinnati, 1857, 12mo) :—Me- 
morials of Prison Life (Cincinnati, 1860, 12mo0).—d/in- 
utes of Conferences, vi,441; Autobiography of J. B. Fin- 
ley (Cincinnati, 1854); Stevens, History of the Method- 
ast Lpiscopal Church, vol. iv. 

Finley, John P., a Methodist Episcopal minister 
and professor of languages in Augusta College, Ken- 


tucky, was born in South Carolina in June, 1783, and, | 


though early removed by his parents to the West, 
‘*through their exertions and his own he obtained a 
classical education.’”’ From 1810 to 1822 he taught in 
schools and academies in Ohio, and preached also 
with zeal and success. In 1822 he was elected to the 
chair of languages in Augusta College, and the same 
year entered the itinerancy, and in both labored zeal- 
ously and usefully until his death in May, 1825.—Min- 
utes of Conferences, i, 505. (G. L. T.) 

Finley, Robert, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
and president of the University of Georgia, was born 
at Princeton, N. J., in 1772, and graduated at Prince- 
ton College in 1787. From 1793 to 1795 he was a tu- 
tor in the college, and a trustee from 1807 to 1817, 
when he resigned. He was the minister of a Presby- 
terian church at Baskingridge, N. J., from June, 1797, 
till 1817. In 1816 he became greatly interested in the 
welfare of the free blacks, and formed a plan of send- 
ing them to Africa. He was thus the founder of the 
American Colonization Society. He was chosen pres- 
ident of Athens College, Ga., and went there in 1817, 
but died Oct. 8d of that year._Sprague, Annals, iv, 
126. 

Finley, Robert Smith, a Presbyterian minister, 
was born at Basking Ridge, New Jersey, May 9, 1804, 
and was educated at Princeton College. He studied 
law, and was admitted to the bar at Cincinnati; but 
in 1833 he determined to enter the ministry, and spent | 
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a short time at Lane Seminary. In 1835 he was li- 
censed by the Presbytery of Mississippi, and was or- 
dained in 1842, His first charge was Pine Grove, La. ; 
and for some time he was missionary among the slaves 
near Natchez. For six years he edited, at St. Louis, 
the Liberian Advocate, devoted to African colonization, 
in which cause he was greatly interested through life. 
In 1850 he became pastor of the Presbyterian church 
at Metuchin, N. J., and in 1858 principal of the Pres- 
byterian Female Institute at Talladega, Ala., where he 
died July 2, 1860.—Wilson, Presbyterian Almanac, 1861, 
p. 85. 

Finley, Robert W., a distinguished Methodist 
Episcopal minister, was born in Bucks County, Pa., 
June 9,1750. He was conyerted at seventeen. Soon af- 
ter he entered Princeton College, N. J., where he spent 
seven years in general and theological studies. In 
1774 he was licensed to preach in the Presbyterian 
Church, and was sent as a missionary to Georgia and 
the Carolinas. Here he was a patriot as well as a 
preacher, and was often with general Marion in his 
expeditions, and incurred much enmity and risk of 
life from the Tories. In 1784 he went to Hampshire 
County, then in New Virginia, where he preached two 
years. In 1788 he emigrated to Kentucky, and event- 
ually opened a school for students in divinity, and a 
number of his pupils were distinguished in subsequent 
life. In 1795 he went with general Massie to explore 
the Scioto country, then in the Northwest Territory, 
and in May, 1796, he settled on the Scioto, below Chil- 
licothe. In 1808 he connected himself with the Meth- 
odist Church, and in 1811 or 1812 joined the Ohio Con- 
ference as a travelling preacher. For many years he 
labored with great success, and received hundreds into 
the Church. When almost eighty and superannuated, 
he mounted his horse, with his books and clothes, and 
set off as a missionary to Saut St. Marie, and there 
formed a circuit and appointed a camp-meeting. He 
died at Germantown, Ohio, Dec. 8, 1840.—JIfinutes of 
Conferences, iii, 239. (G. L. T.) 

Finley, Samuel, D.D., a Presbyterian minister 
and president of New Jersey College, was born in 
County Armagh, Ireland, and came to America in 
1734. On his arrival at Philadelphia he renewed his 
studies preparatory to the ministry, and was licensed 
in 1740. He labored long and successfully in West 
Jersey, in Deerfield, Greenwich, and Cape May, and 
supplied the church in Philadelphia for a time. He 
was ordained by the Presbytery of New Brunswick in 
1742, and in 1744 he accepted a call from Nottingham, 
Maryland, where he continued for nearly seventeen 
years, and where he kept an academy of great reputa- 
tion. In 1761 he was called to the presidency of New 
Jersey College, and removed to Princeton, and soon 
after was honored with the degree of D.D. from Glas- 
gow. He died July 17,1766. He published a sermon 
entitled Christ triumphing and Satan raging, 1741 :— 
A Refutation of a Sermon on the Doctrine of Convictions, 
1743 :—Satan stripped of his angelic Robes, 1743:—A 
charitable Plea for the Speechless, 1747:—A Vindica- 
tion of the preceding, 1748 :—A Sermon—The Curse of 
Meroz, etc., 1757 :—A Sermon on the Death of President 
Davies, 1761.—Sprague, Annals, iii, 96. 

Finnan, an Irish ecclesiastic whom Oswin, king 
of Northumberland, called to the abbacy of Lindis- 
farne, and to superintend the churches in his king- 
dom. The Venerable Bede says, ‘‘He was a man of 
fierce and rough nature, but very successful in minis- 
terial labors. He baptized Peada, king of the Middle 
Angles, and sent four priests to instruct his subjects 
in Christianity.”’ He also consecrated Ceadmon, who 
afterwards became a very prominent bishop among 
the East Angles, and baptized Sigebert their king, 
together with great numbers of the common people. 
He was very active in promoting the temporal as well 
as the spiritual interest of the Church. During his 
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superintendency, Bede says “he erected a church on 
the island of Lindisfarne fit for an episcopal see, which, 
nevertheless, he built after the manner of the Scots 
[Irish], not of stone, but of sawn oak, and covered it 
with thatch” (£ccles. Hist. lib. iii, ¢. xxv). Years af- 
terwards, when the British clergy took possession of 
these churches in Northumberland, Theodore, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, required this church to be re- 
consecrated, and dedicated to the patronage of St. Pe- 
ter. Finnan, having for ten years superintended the 
abbacy of Lindisfarne and the churches of Northum- 
berland under the simple title of “ bishop,’”’ died A.D. 
661. He left a treatise entitled Pro Veteri Paschali 


Ritu, regarding the Irish and Oriental time of keeping | 


Easter as the old and true time, and that of Rome as 
of recent date. See Bede’s Eccles. Hist. ; Illust. Men 
of Ireland, vol.i. (D.D.) 


Finns, ‘‘geographically the name of the inhab- 
itants of Finland, but in ethnology that of a consider- 


able branch of the Ugrian race, dwelling for the most | 


part in Finland, though with some representatives in 
Sweden and Norway as well. The Ugrians have been 
classed among the nations said to haye a Mongolian 


origin. Dr. Latham places them among the ‘ Taurani- | 


an Altaic Mongolide,’ and diyides them into Ugrians 
of the East and Ugrians of the West. The Western 
Ugrians consist of Lapps, Finns, Permians, and other 
nations or tribes in the north and north-west of Rus- 
sia, and of the Magyars in Hungary. The Magyars 
are the most numerous, and next after these come the 
Finns, comprising about 2,000,000 of individuals. All 
the other tribes of Western Ugrians do not together 
comprise so many. The Finns, in common with the 
other Ugrians, are of the Mongolian type. The Finns, 
from haying been originally a nomadic race, have for 
many centuries been stationary and civilized. Long 
before the arrival of the German and Slavic nations 
in the north of Europe, the Ugrians, or Ogres (for the 
name, so common in fiction, is really of historic ori- 
gin), possessed it, and were gradually pushed further 
north and east by the new invaders, Both Finns and 
Lapps, there is good reason to believe, originally ex- 
tended much further south than they do at present, 
occupying, perhaps, the whole of Sweden and Norway. 
‘The Finns,’ says Prichard, ‘were in the time of Ta- 
citus as savage as the Lapps; but the former, during 
the succeeding ages, became so far civilized as to ex- 
change a nomadic life for one of agricultural pursuits, 
while the Lapps have ever continued to be barbarous 
nomades, as well as the Siberian tribes of the same 
race—namely, the Woguls aud Ostiaks. The Finns, 
as well as their brethren the Beormahs, or Finns of 
the White Sea, had probably undergone this change 
long before the time when they were visited by Otther, 
the guest of Alfred. When the Finns were conquered 
by the Swedes, they had long been a settled people, 
but one of curious, and singular, and isolated charac- 
ter.’ .—Chambers, Cyclopedia, s. vy. See Frnuanp. 


Fintanus or Fintan, the founder of the monastery 
of Rheinau (q.v.), in the canton of Zurich. He descend- 
ed from a noble family in the province of Leinster, Ire- 
land. In a war between two chieftains, one chieftain 
killed Fintan’s brother, and, fearing that Fintan would 
avenge the brother’s death, caused him insidiously to 
be carried off by the Normans. Haying changed his 
master several times within a few days, Fintan was 
to be taken to Scotland, but eseaped when the vessel 
landed at one of the Orkney Islands. He had to spend 
three days on this uninhabited island, after which he 
swam, miraculously supported, to Scotland. He re- 
mained for two years with a bishop who had studied 
in Ireland; then, in compliance with a vow, he jour- 
neyed, through Gallia, Alemannia, and Lombardy, to 

tome. After his return he first went to the monas- 
tery of Pfiffers, and from there to Rheinau, where he 
completed, conjointly with Wolfen, a scion of the 
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house of the Welfs, the monastery which the grand- 
father and father of Wolfen had begun. After work- 
ing at Rheinau for five years as a priest, he entered 
the monastery in 851, remained there five years, and 
thereupon became a hermit, leading for 22 years, from 
856 to 878, the year of his death, a life of extreme as- 
ceticism. Thus he came to be venerated as a saint, 
even during his lifetime, throughout the whole region. 
When his friend Wolfen, who in the mean time had 
become abbot of Rheinau, returned from Rome with 
the relics of St. Blasius, Fintan took a portion of them 
to a cell in the Black Forest, which subsequently was 
called St. Blasien.—Herzog, Real-Encylilop. xix, 491. 
(A. J. 8.) 


Fir (the name of an extensive family of coniferous 
evergreens; see Penny Cyclopedia, s. v. Abies) is the 
uniform rendering in the Auth.Vers. of Wi73, berosh’ 
(from its being cut into planks, Gesenius, Thes. Heb. p. 
246), which frequently occurs (2 Sam. vi, 5; 1 Kings 
v, 8,10; vi, 15, 84; ix,11; 2 Kings ix, 23; 2 Chron. 
il, 8; iii, 5; Psa. civ, 17; Isa. xiv, 8; xxxvii, 24; xh, 
19; lv,18; 1x,13; Ezek. xxvii,5; xxxi,8; Hos. xiy, 
8; Nah. ii, 3; Zech. xi, 2), and Mi73, beroth’, which 
is said to be only the Aramzan form of the same word 
(in Cant. i, 17). In most of the passages the terms 
rendered cedar and fir in the Auth. Vers. are mentioned 
together. Berosh is translated variously in the Sept. 
TiTve, TEvKN, KUTapLacoc, and (Ezek. xxvii, 5) xédpoc; 
in Isa, xiv, 8, Aa AyBavov; in the Vulg. chiefly abies, 
cupressus. It was a lofty tree (Isa. ly, 13), growing 
on Lebanon (Isa. xxxvii, 24), and of an ornamental 
figure (Isa. 1x, 13). The passages from which any 
special account of its use can be derived are, 1. Of mu- 
sical instruments (2 Sam. vi, 5); 2. Of doors (1 Kings 
vi, 34); 3. Of gilded ceilings (2 Chron. iii,5); 4. Boards 
or decks of ships (Ezek. xxvii, 5), or planks for floor- 
ing (1 Kings vi, 15). Rosenmiiller says, ‘“‘ In most of 
the passages where the Hebrew word occurs, it is by 
the oldest Greek and the Syriac translators rendered 
cypress.’ Celsius, on the contrary, is of opinion that 
berosh indicates the cedar of Lebanon, and that erez, 
which is usually considered to have that meaning, is 
the common pine (Pinus sylvestris), apparently because 
he conceives berosh to be changed from sherbin, the 
Arabic name of pine. J. E. Faber, as quoted by Ro- 
senmiller, conjectures that the Hebrew name berosh 
included three different trees which resemble each oth- 
er, viz. the evergreen cypress, the thyine, and the sa- 
vine. The last, or Juniperus sabina, is so like the cy- 
press that the ancients often called it by that name, 


; and the moderns have noticed the resemblance, espe- 


cially as to the leaves. ‘‘Hence, even among the 
Greeks, both trees bore the old Eastern names of be- 
rosh, beroth, brutha, or brathy’’ (Rosenmiiller, Bot. of 
The word berosh or beroth is 
slightly varied in the Syriac and Chaldee versions, be- 
ing written berutha in the former, and berath in the 
latter, All these are closely allied to bruta, a name 
of the savine plant, which is the Boab, Bpabuy, and 
BapaQove of the Greeks, and which the Arabs haye 
converted into burasi and burati. By them it is ap- 
plied to a species of juniper, which they call abhi] and 
aris or oris. It appears that many of these terms 
must be considered generic rather than specific in the 
modern sense, when so much care is bestowed on the 
accurate discrimination of one species from another. 
Thus @rus, applied by the Arabs to a juniper, indicates 
a pine-tree in Scripture, whether we follow the com- 
mon acceptation and consider it the cedar, or adopt the 
opinion of Celsius, that the Pinus sylvestris is indicated. 
So burati may have been applied by the Arabs, ete. 
not only to the sayine and other species of juniper, but 
also to plants, such as the cypress, which resemble 
these. In many of those cases, therefore, where we 
are unable to discover any absolute identity or simi- 
larity of name, we must be guided by the nature of 
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the trees, the uses to which they were applied, and the 
situations in which they are said to have been found. 
Thus, as we find erez and berosh so constantly associ- 
ated in Scripture, the former may indicate the cedar 
with the wild pine-tree, while the latter may compre- 
hend the juniper and cypress tribe. See CrepaR; Cy- 
»PRESS; JUNIPER. All these were extensively used 
for architecture, and are at this day found in Lebanon 
(Balfour, Trees of Scripture, p.11; Thenius on 1 Kings 
vi, 84; Saalschiitz, Zebr. Arch. i, 280, note 4; Miller, 
Gardener's Dict. s. v. Cupressus; Stephens, Thes. Ling. 
Gr. s. v. reicn; Belon, Obs. c. 110, p. 165; Loudon, 
Arboretum, iv, 2163).—Kitto, s. v.; Smith, s. v. In 
Hos. xiv, 8, the ‘‘stone-pine”’ (Pinus pinea), which, has 
a cone containing an edible nut, seems to be intended 
(Kitto, Pict. Bible, in loc.), although Henderson (Com- 
ment. in loc.) thinks that a fruitless tree is there re- 
ferred to by way of contrast. See TREE. 


Fire (properly Wx, esk, zip). On the origin of fire, 
see Kitto’s Daily Bible Illust. i, 94. The applications 
of fire in Scripture are susceptible of the following 
classification : 

I. Religious.—_1. That which consumed the burnt sac- 
rifice and the incense-offering, beginning with the sac- 
rifice of Noah (Gen. viii, 20), and continued in the 
ever-burning fire on the altar, first kindled from heay- 
en (Ley. vi, 9,13; ix, 24), and rekindled at the dedi- 
cation of Solomon’s Temple (2 Chron. vii, 1,3). See 
SACRIFICE. 

‘‘Fire from heaven,” ‘‘fire of the Lord,’’ usually 
denotes lightning in the Old Testament; but, when 
connected with sacrifices, the ‘‘ fire of the Lord”’ is of- 
ten to be understood as the fire of the altar, and some- 
times the holocaust itself (Exod. xxix, 18; Lev. i, 9; 
ii, 3; iii, 5,9; Numb. xxviii, 6; 1 Sam. ii, 28; Isa. xx, 
16; Mal.i,10). See Ligurnine. 

The perpetual fire on the altar was to be replenish- 
ed with wood every morning (Ley. vi, 12; comp. Isa. 
xxxi, 9). According to the Gemara, if was divided 
into three parts, one for burning the victims, one for 
incense, and one for supply of the other portions (Lev. 
vi, 15; see Reland, Antig. Hebr. i, 4, 8, p. 26; and ix, 
10, p. 98). Fire for sacred purposes obtained elsewhere 
than from the altar was called ‘strange fire,” and for 
use of such Nadab and Abihu were punished with death 
by fire from God (Ley. x, 1,2; Numb. iii, 4; xxvi, 61). 
See ALTAR. 

2, Parallel with this application of fire is to be noted 
the similar use for sacrificial purposes, and the respect 
paid to it, or to the heavenly bodies as symbols of dei- 
ty (see below), which prevailed among so many na- 
tions of antiquity, and of which the traces are not even 
now extinct: e. g. the Sabaan and Magian systems of 
worship, and their alleged connection with Abraham 
(Spencer, De Leg. Hebr. ii, 1,2); the occasional relapse 
of the Jews themselves into sun-, or its corrupted form 
of fire-worship (Isa. xxvii, 9; compare Gesenius, s. v. 
ya, Thesaur. p. 489; see Deut. xvii, 3; Jer. viii, 2; 
Ezek. viii, 16; Zeph. i, 5; 2 Kings xvii, 16; xxi, 3; 
xxiii, 5, 10, 11,13; comp. Jahn, Bibl. Arch. c. vi, § 405, 
408); the worship or deification of heayenly bodies or 
of fire, prevailing to some extent, as among the Per- 
sians, so also even in Egypt (Herod. iii, 16; see Wil- 
kinson, Anc. Eg. i, 328, abridgm.); the sacred fire of 
the Greeks and Romans (Thucyd. i, 24; ii, 15; Cicero, 
De Leg. ii, 8,12; Livy, xxviii, 12; Dionys. ii,67; Plu- 
tarch, Numa, 9, i, 263, ed. Reiske); the ancient forms 
and usages of worship, differing from each other in 
some important respects, but to some extent similar in 
principle, of Mexico and Peru (Prescott, Mexico, i, 60, 
64; Peru, i, 101); and,lastly, the theory of the so-called 
Guebres of Persia, and the Parsees of Bombay, (Fra- 
zer, Persia, ¢. iy, p. 141, 162, 164; Sir R. Porter, Zrav- 
els, ii, 60, 424; Chardin, Voyages, ii, 310; iy, 258; viii, 
367 sq.; Niebuhr, 7’ravels, ii, 36,37; Mandelslo, Trav- 
els, b, i, p. 76; Gibbon, Hist, ¢, viii, i, 335, ed. Smith ; 
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Benj. of Tudela, Karly Trav. p. 114, 116; Burckhardt, 
Syria, p.156.) See Ipotarry. On the heathen prac- 
tice of children ‘‘passing through the fire,” see Mo- 
LOCH, 

3. In the case of the spoil taken from the Midian- 
ites, such articles as could bear it were purified by fire 
as well as in the water appointed for the purpose 
(Numb. xxxi, 23). The victims slain for sin-offerings 
were afterwards consumed by fire outside the camp 
(Lev. iv, 12, 21; vi,30; xvi, 27; Heb. xiii,11). The 
Nazarite who had completed his vow, marked its com- 
pletion by shaving his head and casting the hair into 
the fire on the altar on which the peace-offerings were 
sacrificed (Numb, vi, 18). 

II. Domestic. — Besides for cooking, baking, and 
roasting purposes [see Brrap, Foon, etc. J, fire is often 
required in Palestine for warmth (Jer. xxxvi, 22; 
Mark xiv, 54; John xviii, 18; see Harmer, Obs. i, 1253 
Raiimer, p. 79). For this purpose a hearth with a 
ehimney is sometimes constructed, on which either 
lighted wood or pans of charcoal are placed (Harmer, 
i, 405). In Persia, a hole made in the floor is some- 
times filled with charcoal, on which a sort of table is 
set covered with a carpet; and the company, placing 
their feet under the carpet, draw it over themselves 
(Olearius, Travels, p. 294; Chardin, Voyages, viii, 190). 
Rooms in Egypt are warmed, when necessary, with 
pans of charcoal, as there are no fireplaces except in 
the kitchens (Lane, Mod. Hy. i, 41; Hng. in Leg. ii, 11). 
See Coat; Fus.. 

On the Sabbath, the law forbade any fire to be kin- 
dled even for culinary purposes (Exod. xxxy, 3; 
Numb, xv, 32). As the primary design of this law 
appears to have been to prevent the proper privileges 
of the Sabbath day from being lost to any one through 
the care and time required in cooking victuals (xod. 
xvi, 23), it is doubted whether the use of fire for 
warmth on the Sabbath day was included in this in- 
terdiction. In practice, it would appear that the fire 
was never lighted or kept up for cooking on the Sab- 
bath day, and that consequently there were no fires 
in the houses during the Sabbaths of the greater part 
of the year; but it may be collected that in winter 
fires for warming apartments were kept up from the 
previous day. Michaelis is very much mistaken with 
respect to the climate of Palestine in supposing that 
the inhabitants could, without much discomfort, dis- 
pense with fires for warmth during winter (Aosdisches 

Recht, iv, 195). To this general prohibition the Jews 
added various refinements; e.g. that on the eve of the 
Sabbath no one might read with a light, though pas- 
sages to be read on the Sabbath by children in schools 
might be looked out by the teacher. If a Gentile 
lighted a lamp, a Jew might use it, but not if it had 
been lighted for the use of the Jew. If a festival day 
fell on the Sabbath eve no cooking was to be done 
(Mishna, Shabd. i, 3; xvi, 8, vol. ii, p. 4, 56; Moed Ka- 
tan, ii, vol. ii, p. 287, ed. Surenhus). The modern Jews, 
although there is no cooking in their houses, haye fires 
on the Sabbath day, which are attended to by a Chris- 
tian servant; or a charwoman is hired to attend to the 
fires of several houses, which she visits repeatedly 
during the day. See SABBATH. 

III. Statutory Regulation.—The dryness of the land 
in the hot scason in Syria of course increases the lia- 
bility to accident from fire (Judg. ix,15). The law 
therefore ordered that any one kindling a fire which 
caused damage to corn in a field should make restitu- 
tion (Exod. xxii, 6; comp. Judg. xy, 4,5; 2 Sam. xiv, 
30; see Mishna, Maccoth, vi, 5, 6; vol. iv, 48, Suren- 
hus.; Burekhardt, Syria, p. 496, 622). This law was 
calculated to teach caution in the use of fire to the 
herdsmen in the fields, who were the parties most 
concerned. And it is to be remembered that the 
herdsmen were generally substantial persons, and had 
their assistant shepherds, for whose imprudence ney 
were made responsible. Still no inference is to be drawn 
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from this law with regard to fires breaking out in 
towns, the circumstances being so very different. See 
DAMAGES. 

IV. Penal.—Punishment of death by fire was award- 
ed by the law only in the cases of incest with a moth- 
er-in-law, and of unchastity on the part of a daughter 
of a priest (Lev. xx, 14; xxi, 9). In the former case 
both the parties, in the latter the woman only; was to 
suffer. This sentence appears to hayve-been a relaxa- 
tion of the original practice in such cases (Gen. xxxviil, 
24). Among other nations, burning alive appears to 
have been no uncommon mode, if not of judicial pun- 
ishment, at least of vengeance upon captives; and in 
a modified form was not unknown in war among the 
Jews themselves (2 Sam. xii, 31; Jer. xxix, 22; Dan. 
iii, 20). In certain cases the bodies of executed crim- 
inals and of infamous persons were subsequently burnt 
(Josh. vii, 25; 2 Kings xxiii, 16). See PunisHMENT. 

V. Military.—In time of war towns were often de- 
‘stroyed by fire. This, as a war usage, belongs to alf 
times and nations; but among the Hebrews there were 
some particular notions connected with it, as an act of 
strong abhorrence, or of devotement to abiding Gesola- 
tion. See Accursep. ‘The principal instances his- 
torically commemorated are the destruction by fire of 
Jericho (Josh. vi, 24); Ai (Josh. viii, 19); Hazor (Josh. 
xi, 11); Laish (Judg. xviii, 27); the towns of the Ben- 
jamites (Judg. xx, 48); Ziklag, by the Amalekites (1 
Sam. xxx, 1); Jazer, by Pharaoh (1 Kings ix, 16); 
and the Temple and palaces of Jerusalem by Nebu- 
chadnezzar (2 Kings xxv, 9). Even the war-chariots 
of the Canaanites were burnt by the Israelites (Josh. 
vi, 24; viii, 28; xi, 6, 9,13), probably on the princi- 
ple of precluding the possibility of recovery by the 


enemy of instruments of strength for which they had | 


themselves no use. The frequency with which towns 
were fired in ancient warfare is shown by the very nu- 
merous threats by the prophets that the towns of Is- 
rael should be burned by their foreign enemies. Some 
great towns, not of Israel, are particularly named; and 
it would be an interesting task to trace, as far as the 
materials exist, the fulfilment of these prophecies in 
those more marked examples. Among the places thus 
threatened we find Damascus (Isa, xliii, 12, 13), Gaza, 
Tyre, Teman (Amos i, 7, 10,11), The temples and 
idols of a conquered town or people were very often 
burnt by the victors (Isa. liii, 12,13). The Jews were 
expressly ordered to destroy the idols of the heathen 
nations, and especially any city of their own relapsed 
into idolatry (Exod. xxxii, 20; 2 Kings x, 26; Deut. 
vii, 5; xii, 3; xiii,16). One of the expedients of war 
in sieges was to set fire to the gate of the besieged 
place (Judg. ix, 49, 52). See Sizer. 

In battle, torches were often carried by the soldiers, 
which explains the use of torches in the attack of Gid- 
eon upon the camp of the Midianites (Judg. vii, 6). 
This military use of torches was very general among 
ancient nations, and is alluded to by many of their 
writers (Statius, Theb. iv, 5,7; Stobeus, Serm. p. 194; 
Michaelis, in Symbol. Liter. Bremens. iii, 254). See 
Torcn, 

Signal fires on the tops of mountains were also an- 
ciently common as a telegraphic mode of conveying 
intelligence both in civil and military matters (Judith 
vii, 5). See Bracon. 

VI. Funereal. —Incense was sometimes burnt in 
honor of the dead, especially royal personages, as is 
mentioned specially in the cases of Asa and Zedekiah, 
and negatively in that of Jehoram (2 Chron. xvi, 14; 
xxi, 19; Jer. xxxiv, 5). See FunERAL. 

VIL. Metallurgic.—The use of fire in reducing and 
refining metals was well known to the Hebrews at 
the time of the Exodus (Exod, xxxii, 24; xxxv, 82; 
Xxxvil, 2, 6,17; xxxvili, 2,8; Numb. xvi, 38, 39).— 
Kitto, s.v.; Smith, s.v. See HAnprorarr. 

VIII. Feguredive Senses.—1. Fire is in the Scriptures 
considered as a symbol of Jehoyah’s presence (see 
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Mehner, De Deo in igne, Dresd. n. d.) and the instru- 
ment of his power, in the way either of approval or of 
destruction (Exod. xiv, 19; Numb. xi, 1, 3; Judg. 
xiii, 20; 1 Kings xviii, 88; 2 Kings i, 10, 12; ii, 11; 
vi, 17; comp. Isa. li, 6; xvi, 15, 24; Joel ii, 30; Mal. 
iii, 2,3; iv, 1; 2 Pet. iii, 10; Rev. xx, 14,15; see Re- 
land, Ant. Sacr. i, 8, p. 26; Jennings, Jewish Ant. ii, 
1, p. 301; Josephus, Ant. iii, 8, 6; viii, 4, 4). Thus 
he appeared in this element at the burning bush and 
on Mount Sinai (Exod. iii, 2; xix, 18). He showed 
himself to Isaiah, Ezekiel, and John in the midst of 
fire (Isa. vi, 4; Ezek. i, 4; Rev. i, 14), and it is said 
that he will so appear at his second coming (2 Thess. 
i,8). The people of Israel wandered through the des- 
ert, guided by the Lord under the form of a pillar of 
fire [see PILLAR] (Exod. xiii, 21); and Daniel, relat- 
ing his vision, in which he saw the Ancient of days, 
says, ‘A fiery stream issued and came forth before 
him’’ (vii, 10). God may be compared to fire, not only 
by reason of his glorious brightness, but also on ac- 
count of his anger against sin, which consumes those 
against whom it is kindled, as fire does stubble (Deut. 
Exxli, 22; Isa. x, 17; Ezek. xxi, 3; Heb. xii, 29): 
Coals of fire proceeding from God's mouth denote his 
anger (Psa. xviii, 8). His word also is compared to 
fire (Jer. xxiii, 29). Thus, in Jer. v, 14, ‘‘ Behold, I 
will make my words in thy mouth fire, and this people 
wood, and it shall devour them.’’ See Frame. 

2. Hence the destructive energies of this element 
and the torment which it inflicts rendered it a fit sym- 
bol of (1) whatever does damage and consumes (Proy. 
xvi, 27; Isa. ix, 18); (2) of severe trials, vexations, 
and misfortunes (Zech, xii, 9; Luke xii, 49 [see the 
dissertations on this text by Scharbau (Obs. Sacr. p. 
127-146), Ellrod (Erlang. 1774)]; 1 Cor. iii, 13,15 [see 
the dissertations on this text by Lichtenstein (Helmst. 
1771), Georgi (Viteb. 1748)]; 1 Pet. i, 7); (8) of the 
punishments beyond the grave (Matt. v, 22; Mark ix, 
44; Rey. xiv, 10; xxi, 8). See HEL. 

3. Fire or flame is also used in a metaphorical sense 
to express,excited feeling and divine inspiration (Psa. 
XXxix, 3; Jer. xx, 9). Thus the influences of the 
Holy Ghost are compared to fire (Matt. iii, 11), and the 
descent of the Holy Spirit was denoted by the appear- 
ance of lambent flames, or tongues of fire (Acts ii, 3). 
See Toncur. The angels of God also are represented 
under the emblem of fire (Psa. civ, 4). These are the 
more: benign applications of the figure, in the sense of 
warmth, activity, and illumination (see Wemyss’s 
Symbol. Dict.). Compare Lieut. 

FIRE-BAPTISM. The expression “baptize with 
fire’ (Matt. 1,11; Luke iii, 16) is understood by most 
modern interpreters to be synonymous with baptism by 
the Holy Spirit, e. g. on the day of Pentecost (see Ar- 
thur, Tongue of Fire, passim, Lond. 1856, N. Y. 1857). 
Olshausen (Comment. ad loc., Am. ed. i, 269) regards 
‘‘fire’’ here as put in contrast with the opposite ele- 
ment ‘‘ water,” i. e. the spiritual as distinct from the 
material baptism. So also Alford (Greek Test. ad loc. 
Matt.), who remarks that “‘to separate off Iv. “Ay. as 
belonging to one set of persons, and zvpi as belonging 
to another, when both are united in dude,is harsh and 
confused.”’ Yet so Origen early understood the pas- 
sage, and in this Neander, De Wette, Meyer, and many 
other expositors coincide. Dr. Robinson observes that 
“the wheat are evidently those who receive Christ as 
the Messiah, and embrace his doctrines; these he will 
baptize with the Holy Ghost, i. e. he will impart to 
them spiritual gifts, the teachings and consolations of 
the Holy Spirit; while the chaff are as evidently those 
who reject Christ and his doctrines, and live in sin; 
these he will baptize with fire unquenchable” (in Cal- 
met, s. v. Baptism). There are monographs on this 
subject by Iken (Dissert. p. 800-316), Mieg (Misc. Duisb. 
i, 205 sq., 602 sq.), Osiander (Tubingen, 1755), Schmid 
(Lips. 1706), Riboy (Gott. 1744), Zeibich (Ger. 1781), 
Compare BAprism wiry Frre. 
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Firebrand (758, ud, a poker or burnt end of a 
stick, Isa. vii, 4; Amos iv, 11; ‘‘brand,’’ Zech. iii, 2; 
1p), lappid’, Judg. xv, 4, a lamp or torch [as often 
elsewhere], i. e. flambeau; P%, zek, only in the plur., 
burning darts, i. e. arrows [q. vy. ] fitted with combus- 
tibles, Prov. xxvi, 18; comp. Eph, vi, 16). In Judg. 
xv, 4, it is said, ‘‘ And Samson went and caught three 
hundred foxes [ jackals |, and took firebrands, and turn- 
ed tail to tail, and put a firebrand in the midst between 
two tails.” <A firebrand in such a position, if suffi- 
ciently ignited to kindle a blaze in the shocks of corn, 
would soon have burnt itself free from the tails of the 
foxes, or haye been extinguished by being drawn over 
the ground. A torch or flambeau, on the other hand, 
made of resinous wood or artificial materials, being 
more tenacious of flame, would have answered a far 
better purpose, and such is the legitimate import of 
the original. His “turning them tail to tail” was ap- 
parently intended to prevent them making too rapid 
a retreat to their holes, or, indeed, from going to their 
holes at all. They were probably not so tied that they 
should pull in different directions, but that they might 
run deviously and slowly, side by side, and so do the 
more effectual execution. Had he put a torch to the 
tail of each, the creature, naturally terrified at fire, 
would instantly have betaken itself to its hole, or some 
place of retreat, and thus the design of Samson ywould 
have been wholly frustrated. But by tying two of 
them together by the tail they would frequently thwart 
each other in running, and thus cause the greater de- 
vastation. Similar conflagrations produced by ani- 
mals, particularly by foxes, were well known to the 
Greeks and Romans. Thus Lycophron (Alexandra, 
844) makes Cassandra represent Ulysses as a cunning 
and mischievous man, the ‘‘man for many wiles re- 
nowned” of Homer, and styles him, very properly, 
Napiroupic, fire-tadl, a name for the fox (isch. F’ragm. 
886). The Romans, also, at their feast in honor of 
Ceres, the patron goddess of grain, offered in sacrifice 
animals injurious to corn-fields, and therefore intro- 
duced into the circus, on this occasion, foxes with fire- 
brands so fastened to them as to burn them: a retalia- 
tion, as Ovid seems to explain it, of the injuties done 
to the corn by foxes so furnished (/’astt, iv, 681, 707, 
711). In Leland’s Collectanea, there is an engraving 
representing a Roman brick found twenty-eight feet 


below a pavement in London, about the year 1675, on | 


which is exhibited, in basso-relievo, the figure of a 
man driving into a field of corn two foxes with a fire 
fastened to their tails, which many have supposed to 
refer to the feat of Samson, or at least to be a memento 
of the Roman usage just mentioned. Richardson, in 
his Dissertation on the Eastern Nations, speaking of the 
great festival of fire celebrated by the ancient Persians 
on the shortest night of the year, says, ‘‘ Among other, 
ceremonies common on this occasion, there was one 
which, whether it originated in superstition or caprice, 
seems to have been singularly cruel. The kings and 
great men used to set fire to large bunches of dry com- 
bustibles, fastened around wild beasts and birds, which 
being let loose, the air and earth appeared one great 
illumination; and as these terrified creatures natural- 
ly fled to the woods for shelter, it is easy to conceive 
that the conflagrations which would often happen must 
haye been peculiarly destructive.” See Fox. 


Firepan (472, machtah’, from 5M, to take up | 


coals of fire, ete. ; ‘Sept. mupetoy, Vulg. ignium recepta- 
culum), one of the vessels of the Temple service (Exod, 
xxvii, 3; xxxvili, 3; 2 Kings xxv, 15; Jer. lii, 19); 


elsewhere rendered “ snuff-dish’’ (Exod. xxv, 38; | 


xxxvii, 23; Numb.iv,9; Sept. éapvarnp, émanvorpic, 
brbgeua, Vulg. emunctorium) and ‘ censer’’ (Lev. x, 
1; xvi, 12; Numb. xvi, 6 sq.; 2 Chron. iv, 22; Sept. 
Supwaryoorv, Vulg. thuribalum). These appear, how- 
ever, not to have heen two or three forms of utensils, 
but essentially the same kind of article, probably i. q. 
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FIRE-W ORSHIP 


a metallic cinder-basin, of different sizes, for at least 
two uses: one, like a chafing-dish, to carry live coals 
for the purpose of burning incense; another, like a 
snuffer-dish, used in trimming the lamps, in order to 
(carry the snuffers and) convey away the snuff. See 
CENSER. 

Fire-worship. For an‘accotnt of the fire-wor- 
shippers of modern times, the reader is referred to the 
article PARsEES. We attempt here only a brief sketch 
of the origin and extent of pyrolatry among ancient 
nations. Under varying conceptions, as the symbol 
of purity, or of the divine presence and power, or as 
one of the constituent elements, or as typifying the 
destructive principle in nature, fire was early and 
among many nations an object of religious worship. 
If we attach any credit to the statements of the repu- 
ted Sanchoniathon, Usous, whose name reminds us of 
the Biblical Uz, the son of Aram, was the first to in- 
troduce the worship of fire. The violence ofthe winds 
at Tyre, by rubbing the branches of trees together, 
caused this element to manifest its presence, and Usous 
thereupon erected rude altars to fire and wind, and 
made libations thereon of the blood of animals captured 
in the chase. 

The prevalence of pyrolatry among the Canaanites 
is frequently referred to in the Scriptures, and the 
people of God are solemnly and repeatedly warned 
against forsaking his worship to join in the abomina- 
tions which belonged to the worship of Molech, the 
fire-god of these people (Lev. xviii, 21; xx, 2-5; Deut. 
xii, 31; 1 Kings xi, 7; 2 Kings xvi, 3; xxiii, 10, 13; 
2 Chron. xxviii, 3; Psa. evi, 37, 88; Jer. vii, 31; xix, 
5, 6; xxx, 35; Ezek. xvi, 20, 21; xxiii, 37); yet, de- 
spite the denunciations of divine wrath and punish- 
ment, the Israelites sometimes apostatized to this wor- 
ship, and caused their seed to pass through or be burnt 
in the fire to Molech. Solomon and Ahaz were nota- 
ble instances of such apostasy, and from the terms 
employed to describe the conduct of the latter, ‘‘and 
burnt his children in the fire after the abominations 
of the heathen whom the Lord had cast out before the 
children of Israel” (2 Chron. xxviii, 3), we learn that 
the worship of Molech in the time of Ahaz was the 
same as in that of the old Canaanites. For the cere. 
monies of this worship, see MoLrcu. 

“‘Adrammelech, the fire-god of Sepharvaim; Che- 
mosh, the fire-god of Moab; Urotal, Dusares, Sair, and 
Thyandrites, of the Edomites and neighboring Arab 
tribes, and the Greek Dionysus, were worshipped un- 
der the symbol of a rising flame of fire, which was im- 
itated in the stone pillars erected in their honor’ (Mo- 
vers, Phinizier, i,c.9). Among the ancient Persians 
and Medes fire-worship was practised in very early 
times by their religious teachers, the Magi, though py- 
rea or fire-temples probably date no further back than 
Zoroaster. Herodotus states (iii, 16) that the Persians 
regarded fire as a god, and sacrificed to it, as also to 
the heavenly bodies, and the other terrestrial elements 
(i, 131), using the tops of mountains or hills, for they 
had no temples or altars for the worship of their dei- 
ties. Strabo, in agreement with Herodotus, states (§ 
732) that they worshipped on high places, had no im- 
ages or altars, and called the heavens Zeus; that they 
made sacrifices, especially (duapepdyrwe) to fire and 
water, placing dry wood without the bark, and putting 
fat upon it, then kindling the fire from beneath, not 
blowing it with the breath, but fanning it, for they 
esteemed it worthy of death to defile this sacred ele- 
ment by blowing the breath or placing a corpse or @X- 
crement upon it. In speaking of Cappadocia ($ 738), 
he, moreover, tells us that there were many magl 
there, called fire-worshippers (wipator), and also py: 
rethea or fire-temples, in which the sacred fire was 
kept perpetually burning by the Magi. I ire-temples 
also were found in Persia and other places. The chief 
men of Persia were wont to feed the sacred fires with 
precious oils and rich aromatics, styled by them fire 
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banquets (epule ignis). For the ceremonies of wor- 
ship in connection with these fire-temples, see Mact1 
and PARSEES. 

Fire-worship was practised also among the Cartha- 
ginians, Scythians, the ancient Germans, and the an- 
cient inhabitants of the British Isles, and we find traces 
of italso in the Mexican and Peruvian worship (Pres- 
cott, Meaico, i, 60, 64; Peru, i, 101). Diodorus Sicu- 
lus states (xx, 14) that the Carthaginians, when hard 
pressed by Agathocles, attributing their reverses to 
the anger of their ancestral divinities, whose worship 
they had neglected, sacrificed 200 of the noblest chil- 
dren (to which number 300 were added by voluntary 
offerings) to Chronos or Saturn, whose brazen statue 
was so constructed that a child placed in its arms rolled 
into a pit of fire. This deity was therefore evidently 
the same as the Molech of their Tyrian ancestors. 
The Hindoos worshipped Agni, the god of fire, and in 
their mythology fire was the symbol of Siva, the de- 
stroyer, a conception of this element seemingly in ac- 
cord with that of the ancient Egyptians (Herod. iii, 16). 

The sacred fire was carefully watched in the temple 
of Vesta, at Rome, by virgins consecrated to this spe- 
cial service (Virginesque Vestales in urbe custodiunto 
ignem foci publict sempiternum, Cic. De Leg. ii, 8), and 
the extinction of this fire was regarded as a fearful 
omen, portending great disaster to the state, so that 
the unhappy Vestal whose carelessness or ill luck was 
the occasion of such a misfortune atoned therefor by a 
severe and degrading punishment (Liv. xxviii, 11). 
The ancient Greeks paid worship to the same divinity 
in Hestia, reckoned one of the twelve great gods, and 
symbolized by the fire which burns upon the hearth, 
a deity admitted to the penetralia of domestic life. 

We find the worship of the heavenly bodies fre- 
quently mentioned in connection with that of the gods 
of fire, and the former was doubtless older, as it was 
the higher form of worship (Deut. xvii, 3; 2 Kings 
Savile Gy is) SKI Sis RR, Dll Sel Sa.exexval,) Os wer. 
viii, 2; Ezek. viii, 16; Zeph. i, 5; Herodotus, J. c. ; 
Strabo, /. c.). There appears, therefore, to have been 
some connection between them. According to the 
Greek legends, it was Prometheus, the fire-bearer, 
who, purloining the ethereal and beneficent element 
from the sun, the high divinity of the Saban wor- 
ship, conveyed it by stealth to earth as a gift to men, 
braving therefor and incurring thereby the anger of 


Zeus, the Greek form of the name by which, according | 


to Herodotus and Strabo, the circuit of the heavens 
was called by the Magi, and probably the same as 
Mithra. May we not find symbolized in this Prome- 
thean legend the connection and the conflict between 
sun-worship and fire-worship, Sabeanism and Ma- 
gism? Jor an abstract of the relation of the Mithraic 
worship and the original doctrines of the Zend-Avesta, 
with references to works of modern writers on this 
subject, see De Guignaut’s translation of Creuzer’s 
Rel. de 0 Antiquité, notes viii, ix, to bk. ii, vol. i, pt. ii, 
p. 728.-Smith, Dict. of the Bible, s.v. Molech and Fire; 
Auct. Univ. Hist, (Lond. 1747, 21 vols. 8vo; see index 
in vol. xx); Gibbon, Decline and Fall of Rom. Empire 
(N. Y. 1852, 6 vols. 12mo), i, 226-238 ; Smith, Gentile 
Nations (N.Y.); Stoddart, Introd. Univ. Hist. p. 228-9, 
301; Hyde, De Relig. vet. Persarum (Oxon. 1700, 4to) ; 
Creuzer, Religion de 1 Antiquité; Anquetil du Perron, 
Zend-Avesta, etc. (improved in German translation by 


discussions of Kleuker); Richter, Aedteste Religionen 
des Orients. (J.W.M.) 


Firkin (peronrie, a measurer, occurs only in John 
ii, 6), a metrétes, i. e. the Attic AMPHORA, a measure 
for liquids, equivalent to the Hebrew BATH, and con- 
taining about 8$ gallons (Smith’s Dict. of Class, An- 
lig. s. v. Metretes). See Mrrronioey. 


Firmament, a term introduced into our language 
from the Vulgate, which gives jfizmamentum as the 
equivalent of the orepéwya of the Sept. and the raki’a 
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(2"P") of the Hebrew text (Gen. i, 6); more fully 
DUBE VP, firmament of the heavens, Gen. i, 14, 15, 
17). See Heaven. 


1. The Hebrew term is generally regarded as ex- 
pressive ‘of simple expansion, and is so rendered in the 
margin of the A.V. (1. c.); but the true idea of the 
word is a complex one, taking in the mode by which 
the expansion is effected, and consequently implying 
the nature of the material expanded. The verb >P>7, 
raka’, means to expand by beating, whether by the 
hand, the foot, or any instrument. It is especially 
used, however, of beating out metals into thin plates 
(Exod, xxxix, 3; Numb. xvi, 39), and hence the sub- 
stantive D°>P°, “ broad plates”’ of metal (Numb. xvi, 
38). It is thus applied to the flattened surface of the 
solid earth (Isa. xlii,5; xliv, 24; Psa. exxxvi, 6), and 
it is in this sense that the term is applied to the heayen 
in Job xxxvii, 18, ‘‘ Hast thou spread (rather hammer- 
ed) out the sky which is strong, and as a molten look- 
ing-glass’’—the mirrors to which he refers being made 
of metal. The sense of solidity, therefore, is combined 
with the ideas of expansion and tenuity in the term 
rakia, Saalschiitz (Archdol. ii, 67) conceives that the 
idea of solidity is inconsistent with Gen. ii, 6, which 
implies, according to him, the passage of the mist 
through the rakia; he therefore gives it the sense of 
ke na is the large and lofty room in which 
the winds, etc. have their abode. But it should be ob- 
served that Gen. ii, 6 implies the very reverse. Ifthe 
mist had penetrated the rakia it would have descended 
in the form of rain: the mist, however, was formed 
under the rakia, and resembled a heayy dew—a mode 
of fructifying the earth which, from its regularity and 
quietude, was more appropriate to a state of innocence 
than rain, the occasional violence of which associated 
it with the idea of divine vengeance. But the same 
idea of solidity runs through all the references to the 
rakia. In Exod. xxiv, 10, it is poetically represented 
as a solid floor, ‘‘a paved work of a sapphire stone;”’ 
nor is the image much weakened if we regard the word 
m2a> as applying to the transparency of the stone rath- 
er than to the paving as in the A. V., either sense be- 
ing admissible. So again, in Ezek. i, 22-26, the “ firm- 
ament” is the floor on which the throne of the Most 
High is placed. That the rakza should be transparent, 
as implied in the comparisons with the sapphire (Exod. 
1. c,) and with crystal (Ezek. 1. c.; comp. Rey. iv, 6), is 
by no means inconsistent with its solidity. Further, 
the office of the rakza in the economy of the world de- 
manded strength and substance. It was to serve as a 
division between the waters above and the waters be- 
low (Gen. i, 7). In order to enter into this description 
we must carry our ideas back to the time when the 
earth was a chaotic mass overspread with water, in 
which the material elements of the heavens were in- 
termingled. The first step, therefore, in the work of 
orderly arrangement was to separate the elements of 
heaven and earth, and to fix a floor of partition be- 
tween the waters of the heaven and the waters of the 
earth; and accordingly the rakia was created to sup- 
port the upper reservoir (Psa. exlviii, 4; comp. Psa. 
civ, 3, where Jehovah is represented as “ building his 
chambers of water,” not simply “‘in water,” as the A. 
Vers.; the prep. 3 signifying the material out of which 
the beams and joists were made), itself being supported 
at the edge or rim of the earth’s disk by the mountains 
(2 Sam. xxii, 8; Job xxvi, 11). In keeping with this 


view the rakta was provided with ‘‘ windows” (Gen. . 


vii, 11; Isa. xxiv, 18; Mal. iii, 10) and ‘‘ doors” (Psa. 
Ixxviii, 23), through which the rain and the snow 
might descend, A secondary purpose which the rakia 
served was to support the heavenly bodies, sun, moon, 
and stars (Gen. i, 14), in which they were fixed as 
nails, and from which, consequently, they might be 
said figuratively to drop off (Isa. xiv, 12; xxxiy, 4; 
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Matt. XXIV, 29). In all these particulars we recognise 
the same view as Was entertained by the Greeks, and, 
to a certain extent, by the Latins. The former applied 
to the heaven such epithets as ‘“ brazen” (yd\xeov, Ho- 
mer, Iliad, xvii, 425; Pind. Pyth. x, 42; Nem. vi, 6; 
Totxahkoy, Il. v, 504; Od. iii, 2) and “iron” (o1d/- 
psov, Od. xv, 328; xvii, 565)—epithets also used in the 
Scriptures (Ley. xxvi, 19)—and that this was not mere- 
ly poetical embellishment appears from the views pro- 
mulgated by their philosophers, Empedocles, who de- 
scribed the heavens as oTEpeuvioy and KovaraddoeLdne, 
composed of air glacialized by fire (Plutarch, Plac. Phil. 
li, 11; Stobzeus, Kelog. Phys. i, 24; Diog. Laertius, viii, 
77; Lactant. De Opif. Dei, c.17; comp. Karsten, Phil. 
Gr. Veter. Operum Reliquie, ii, 422); and Artemidorus, 
who taught that ‘summa ceeli ora solidissima est, in 
modum tecti durata” (Seneca, Quest. vii, 13). The 
same idea is expressed in the calo affira sidera of the 
Latins (Pliny ii, 39; xviii,57). Plato also, in his Tim- 
cus, makes mention of the visible heaven under the 
notion of rave (from reivw, to extend), not unlike the 
Hebrew derivation. If it be objected to the Mosaic 
account that the view embodied in the word rakia does 
not harmonize with strict philosophical truth, the an- 
swer to such an objection is, that the writer describes 
things as they appear rather than asthey are. But, in 
truth, the same absence of philosophic truth may be 
traced throughout all the terms applied to this subject, 
and the objection is levelled rather against the princi- 
ples of language than anything else. Examine the 
Latin calum (koi\oy), the ‘‘ hollow place” or cave 
scooped out of solid space (‘‘cavernx cceli,” Lucret. 
iv, 172; compare Pott, Etymol. Forschungen, i, 23, 27) ; 
our own “heaven,” i. e. what is heaved up; the Greek 
ovpavoc, similarly significant of height (Pott, Etym. 
Forsch.i,123); or the German ‘‘himmel,”’ from heimeln, 
to cover—the ‘‘roof”’ which constitutes the ‘‘ heim” or 
abode of man: in each there is a large amount of phil- 
osophical error. Correctly speaking, of course, the at- 
mosphere is the true rakia by which the clouds are 
supported, and undefined space is the abode of the ce- 
lestial bodies. There certainly appears an inconsist- 
ency in treating the rakia as the support both of the 
clouds and of the stars, for it could not have escaped 
observation that the clouds were below the stars; but 
perhaps this may be referred to the same feeling which 
is expressed in the calum ruit of the Latins, the down- 
fall of the rakia in stormy weather. Although the 
rakia and the shamayim (‘‘heavens’’) are treated as 
identical in Gen. i, 8, yet it was more correct to recog- 
nise a distinction between them, as implied in the ex- 
pression ‘‘ firmament of the heavens’’ (Gen. i, 14), the 
former being the upheaving power and the latter the 
upheayed body—the former the line of demarcation be- 
tween heaven and earth, the latter the strata or stories 
into which the heaven was divided. See CosmoGcony. 

2. Hence it is easy to conceive how the Gr. transla- 
tors came to render the Heb. term in question by are- 
pewpa, a word which is commonly used to designate 
some compact solid, such as the basis of a pillar, or a 
pillar itself, and which is used elsewhere by the Sept. 
as equivalent to the Heb. 95d, a rock (Psa. xviii, 2), 
and by Symmachus and Theodotion as the rendering 
of the Heb. M72, a staff. Basil (Hexaém. Hom. 3) 
explains the term as not intended to describe what is 
naturally hard, and solid, and weighty, which belongs 
rather to the earth; but says that because the nature 
of the object above it is fine and thin, and not percep- 
tible by sense, it is called oreoéwpa, by a comparison 
between things of extreme rarity and such as can be 
perceived by sense (cuykoice: rOy Nerrorarwy Kal TH 
atcOnoa Karadnnrwy). Itis not very clear what his 
meaning here is, but probably he intended that as a 
solid extension would be properly called a orevéwptc, 
so this mass of light and vapory substances might by 
analogy receive this name. Others have suggested 
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that this term was employed to indicate that the ele) 
is the ‘‘universitas réy Nexropeowy in regionem su-_ 
peram conglobata et firmata,’’ along with the idea that 
this “nihil habet uspiam inanitatis, sed omnia sui ge- 
neris nature plena” (Fuller, Méscel. Sac. bk. i, ¢. vi). 
Fuller thinks also that the Sept. selected orepéwpa 
rather than wéracpa or wepuréraopa in order to con- 
vey the idea of depth as well as superficial expansion. 
The general opinion, however, is, that the Sept. adopt- 
ed this term rather than one exactly equivalent to the 
original, because it conveys what was the Hebrew be- 
lief concerning the upper atmosphere or visible heay- 
ens, which they regarded as a solid expanse encircling 
the earth, although the true state of the case was 
probably not unknown to them (Job xxxyi, 27, 28). 
Others, nevertheless, think that the waters above the 
rakia are merely the clouds, which need no solid sup- 
port (Delitzsch, Comment. on Gen. i, 6; Kurz, Bible 
and Astronomy, in Hist. of the Old Covenant, i, 30). 

3. With some old astronomers the jirmament is the 
orb of the fixed stars, or the highest of all the heavens. 
But in Scripture and in common language it is used 
for the middle regions, the space or expanse appearing 
like an arch immediately above us in the heavens. 
Many of the ancients, and of the moderns also, ac- 
count the firmament a fluid substance; but those who 
gave it the name of “ firmament?’ must have regarded 
it as solid. In the Ptolemaic astronomy, the firmament 
is called the eighth heaven or sphere, with respect to 
the seven spheres of the planets, which it surrounds. 
It is supposed to have two motions—a diurnal motion 
imparted to it by the primum mobile, from east to west, 


| about the poles of the ecliptic, and another opposite 


motion from west to east, which last is completed, 
according to Tycho, in 25,412 years; according to 
Ptolemy, in 36,000; and according to Copernicus, in 
25,800; in which time the fixed stars return to the 
same points in which they were at the beginning. 
This period is called the Platonic, or Great Year.— 
Kitto, s.v.; Smith, s.v. See Asrronomy. 


Firmicus, Jutivs Marernvs, a Christian writer 
of the 4th century, of whom little is known. There 
was an astrologer of the same name and time, who 
wrote Mathescos lib. viii. There was a bishop of Milan 
of the same name, who flourished at the same time, but 
probably not the same person. He wrote a book, De 
Errore Profanarum Religionum, which he dedicated to 
Constantius and Constans; and from this it appears he 
was bred up in heathenism, and afterwards converted 
to the Christian faith. He is not mentioned by any 
ancient writer; and there is no direct evidence that 
he held any sacred office in the Christian Church. 
Irom internal evidence, it appears certain that the 
treatise was written between A.D. 343 and 350. An 
analysis of it is given by Ceillier, Auteurs Sacrés (Par. 
1865), iv, 810 sq. The object of the treatise is to trace 
the history of the pagan faith, and to demonstrate the 
falsehood of its various forms. It adopts and applies 
the theory of Euhemerus (q. v.). It was first printed 
by Matt. Flacius (Strasburg, 1562); the latest separate 
edition is that of Munter (Copenhagen, 1826, 8vo), 
with prolegomena and notes. It may be found also in 
Bib. Max. Patrol. iv, 164; Galland, Bib, Patrol. v, 23; 
and Migne, Patrol. Lat. vol. xii. 


Firmilian, Sr., bishop of Czsarea, in Cappadocia, 
was an intimate friend both of Origen (Euseb. vi, 27) 
and Cyprian, with the latter of whom he took part in 
the controversy relative to the necessity of rebaptiz- 
ing those who had been baptized by heretics. On this 
subject he wrote an Epistle to St. Cyprian, which was 


undoubtedly written in Greek, though the epistle ex- 


tant in St. Cyprian’s works is in Latin ; it is generally 
allowed to have been translated by Cyprian himself, 
It is very valuable in disproving the authority of the 
bishop of Rome as pope in the 3d century. This epis- 


tle, which is a very long one, is the sixty-fifth among 
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edition of Cyprian (i, 254) ; alsoin Routh, Script. Eccl. 
Opuscula (Oxon. 1840, i, 227); and in Migne, Patrol. 
Lat. vol. iii. Baronius places the death of Firmilian 
A.D, 272.—Clarke, Succession of Sacred Literature, i, 
172; Cave, Hist. Liter. (Geneva, 1720), i, 78; Ceillier, 
Auteurs Sacrés (Paris, 1865), ii, 435 sq. 


Firmin, Tuomas, an English Unitarian, noted 
for public benefactions and charities, was born at Ips- 
wich, in Suffolk, June, 1632. His parents were Puri- 
tans, very reputable and substantial people, and at a 
proper age put out their son to an apprenticeship in 
London. His master was an Arminian, a hearer of 
Mr. John Goodwin, to whose sermons young Firmin 
resorting, ‘‘exchanged,” as we are told, “the harsh 
opinions of Calvin, in which he had been educated, for 
those more reasonable ones of Arminius and the Remon- 
strants.”’ He was led to certain opinions not agreeable 
to the orthodox faith, for instance, that ‘‘the unity 
of God is a unity of person as well as of nature, and 
that the Holy Spirit is indeed a person, but not God.” 
He settled in business in Lombard Street, and be- 
came intimate with Whichcote, Wilkins, Tillotson, 
ete. ; so particularly with the last that, when obliged 
to be out of town, at Canterbury, perhaps, where he 
was dean, he left to Mr. Firmin the provision of preach- 
ers for his Tuesday’s lecture at St. Laurence. Queen 
Mary heard of his usefulness, and that he was hetero- 
dox in the articles of the Trinity, the divinity of our 
Saviour, and the atonement. She spoke to Tillotson, 
therefore, to set him right in those weighty and neces- 
sary points, who answered that he had often endeay- 
ored it, but that Mr. Firmin had now so long imbibed 
the Socinian doctrine as not to be capable of renounc- 
ing it. However, his grace, for he was then arch- 
bishop, published his sermons, formerly preached at 
St. Laurence’s, concerning those questions, and sent 
Mr. Firmin one of the first copies from the press, who, 
not convinced, caused a respectful answer to be drawn 
up and published, with this title, Considerations on the 
Explications and Defences of the Doctrine of the Trinity, 
himself giving a copy to his grace. The plague in 
1665, and the fire in 1666, furnished him witha variety 
of objects of charity. He went on with his trade in 
Lombard Street till 1676, at which time his biographer 
supposes him to have been worth £9000, though he 
had disposed of incredible sums in charities. This 
year he erected his warehouse iu Little Britain for the 
employment of the poor in the linen manufacture, on 
which Tillotson spoke honorably in his funeral sermon 
on Mr. Gouge in 1681. In 1680 and 1681 came over 
the French Protestants, who furnished new work for 
Mr. Virmin’s zeal and charity, and in 1682 he set up a 
linen manufacture for them at Ipswich. During the 
last twenty years of his life he was one of the govern- 
ors of Christ-church Hospital in London, to which he 
procured many considerable donations. In April, 
1693, he became a governor of St. Thomas’s Hospital 
in Southwark; and, indeed, there was hardly any pub- 
lic trust or charity in which he either was not or 
might not have been concerned. He was buried, ac- 
cording to his desire, in the cloisters of Christ-church 
Hospital, and there is placed in the wall near his grave 
an inscription in terms of the highest panegyric. His 
Life was published in 1698, and again by Cornish, 1780, 
12mo.—New Gen. Biog. Dict.s. y.; Wesley, Works (N. 
Y.), ii, 574. 

First-born (7123, n3423, iTa5Da, from 423, to 
ripen early; Sept. and N. T. rowréroxoc, Vulg. primo- 
genilus), applied equally to animals and human beings. 
Among the Hebrews the first-born son had many priv- 
ileges, to be entitled to which it was not only required 
that a man should be the first child of his mother, but 
that he should be, at the same time, the first son of his 
father (Deut. xxi, 15-17). The eldest son received a 
double portion of the father’s inheritance (Deut, xxi, 
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If the father had married two wives, of whom he pre- 
ferred one to the other, he was forbidden to give pre- 
cedence to the son of the one if the child of the other 
were the first-born (Deut. xxi, 15,16). In the case of 
levirate marriage, the son of the next brother succeed- 
ed to his uncle’s vacant inheritance (Deut. xxv, 5, 6). 
Under the monarchy, the eldest son usually, but not 
always, as appears in the case of Solomon, succeeded 
his father in the kingdom (1 Kings i, 30; ii, 22). That 
some rights of primogeniture existed in very early 
times is plain, but it is not so clear in what they con- 
sisted. They have been classed as (a.) authority over 
the rest of the family; (0.) priesthood; (¢.) a double 
The birthright of Esau 
and of Reuben, set aside by authority or forfeited by 
misconduct, prove a general privilege as well as quasi- 
sacredness of primogeniture (Gen. xxv, 23, 31, 34; 
xlix, 3; 1 Chron. v,1; Heb. xii, 16), and a precedence 
which obviously existed, and is alluded to in various 
passages (as Psa, 1xxxix, 27; Job xviii, 13; Rom. viii, 
29; Colos, i, 15; Heb. xii, 23); but the story of Esau’s 
rejection tends to show the supreme and sacred au- 
thority of the parent irrevocable even by himself, rather 
than inherent right existing in the eldest son, which 
was evidently not inalienable (Gen. xxvii, 29, 33, 36; 
Grotius, Calmet, Patrick, Knébel, on Gen. xxv). See 
Hottinger, De primogenitis (Marb. 1711) ; Schréder, De 
vett. Hebr. et primogenitis (Marb. 1741); Fabricius, Bzb- 
liogr. Antig. p. 892; Gerdes, De variis locis in quibus 
primogenitorum mentio occurrit (Duisb. 1730); Frisch- 
muth, De primogenitura (Jen. 1649). See BrrTHRIGHT. 

The expression “first-born” is not always to be un- 
derstood literally ; it is sometimes taken for the prime, 
most excellent, most distinguished of things. Thus 
**Jesus Christ” is “the first-born of every creature, 


| the first-begotten, or first-born from the dead ;” begot- 


ten of the Father before any creature was produced ; 
the first who rose from the dead by his own power (see 
Jour. Sac. Lit. Apr. 1861). Wisdom says that she came 
out of the mouth of the Most High before he had pro- 
duced any creature (Proy. viii, 22; Ecclus. xxiv, 3; 
Isa. xiv, 30). ‘‘ The first-born of the poor” signifies 
the most miserable of the poor (Job xviii, 13); ‘‘the 
first-born of death,’’ the most terrible of deaths (see 
Wemyss, Symbol. Dict.). The ‘‘Church of the first- 


| born” (Heb. xii, 23) signifies the Church of the re- 


deemed—those who have become peculiarly the Lord's, 
and through the blood of the everlasting covenant, ap- 
plied to their consciences, are consecrated to him for 
evermore, in accordance with the custom of consecra- 
tion described below (see Schéttgen, Hor. Hebr. i, 922), 

DEsTRUCTION OF THE Frrst-BoRN. This was the 
tenth and last plague inflicted on the Egyptians (Exod. 
xi, 1-8; xii, 29, 30)., We learn from Herodotus (ii, 
85) that it was the custom of the Egyptians to rush 
from the house into the street, to bewail the dead with 
loud and bitter outeries; and every member of the 
family united in these expressions of sorrow. How 
great must their terror and grief have been when “ at 
midnight Jehovah smote all the first-born in the land 
of Egypt.” Hengstenberg remarks (Zgypt and the 
Books of Moses) that ‘‘the phrase ‘all the first-born’ 
must not be pressed too far. The whole tenor of the 
narrative is opposed to such a proceeding, and particu- 
larly the declaration, ‘There was no house where there 
was not one dead ;’ since in every house there was not 
a first-born. It must not be inferred that none of the 
first-born remained alive in the land, or that none be- 
sides the first-born died. That the Egyptians were 
swept off by'an epidemic is indeed probable, and much 
more than probable, from Exod, ix, 15. What the 
Lord there says he had long been able to do, that he 
now really does; since the reasons here given in ver. 
16, which until now have prevented him from proceed- 
ing to this last resource, have now ceased; since, in 
short, he has by a series of acts sufficiently unfold- 
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FIRST-BORN, SANCTIFICATION AND REDEMPTION 
or (MSA NWATP, jad j177B). Males of human be- 
ings and animals were strictly enjoined to perpetuate 
the remembrance of the death of Egypt’s first-born, 
whereby the liberty of the Israelites was secured, and 
of the preservation of Israel’s first-born. Compare 
Exod. xii, 2, 11-15. 

1. Sanctification of the First-born, its signification, etc. 
—The fact that the first-born of Egypt were selected 
to be smitten down for the hard-heartedness of Phara- 
oh, and that their death was regarded as the greatest 
calamity, shows of itself that a peculiar sanctity had 
already been attached to the first-born of both man 
and cattle. The cause of this is easily traced in the 
Scriptures. The power of procreation was declared 
by God himself to be a special blessing (Gen. i, 22, 28 ; 
ix, 1; xvii, 16; xxix, 31), and was granted as a re- 
ward to those who were well pleasing in his sight 
(Gen. xv, 4; Psa. exxviii,4). This was fully appre- 
ciated by the Jews; for the possession of children, es- 
pecially of the male sex, was esteemed the climax of 
social happiness (Gen. xvi, 2; xxix, 31; Deut. vii, 13, 
14; Psa. exxviii, 3,4), and the absence of them was 
considered a reproach (12773), since it implied divine 
displeasure (Gen. xxx, 23), and no other earthly bless- 
ing could compensate for it (Gen. xvi, 1-5). Moreover, 
the first-born of newly-married young people (023 
p42, Psa. exxvii, 4) were believed to represent 
the prime of human vigor (71S MN), being born 
before the strength of the father began to diminish 
(Gen. xlix, 3; Deut. xxi, 17; Psa. lxxviii,51; ev, 36). 
Tt was therefore natural that the first instalment of 
God's blessing, and the prime of man’s strength, should 
be regarded with peculiar affection, and have special 
sanctity attached to him, and that by virtue of the 
claim which God has to what is most loved and held 
sacred by us, and gratitude on the part of man, the 
first-born males, both of man and animals, should be 
consecrated to the Giver of all good things ; the one as 
a priest, representing the family to which he belonged 
(Exod. xix, 22, 24), and the other as a sacrifice (Gen, 
iv, 4), just as the fat of sacrifices was devoted to God 
because it was regarded as the prime part of the ani- 
mal. See Fat. This explains the fact why the plague 
of the first-born of the Egyptians was so terribly felt ; 
it was the destruction of the objects most dear and sa- 
cred to them, whilst the first-born of the Hebrews, i. e. 
their priests and sacrifices, were spared. Moreover, it 
shows the import of the consecration enjoined in Exod. 
xiii, 1. Hitherto it was optional with the Hebrews 
whether they would devote the first-born to the Lord, 
but now God, by virtue of having so signally inter- 
posed for their deliverance, claims the public consecra- 
tion of the first-born of man as his priests, and of the 
first-born of animals as sacrifices. 

2. Origin of the Redemption of the First-born.—This 
devotion of the first-born was believed to indicate a 
priesthood belonging to the eldest sons of families, 
which being set aside in the case of Reuben, was trans- 
ferred to the tribe of Levi. This priesthood is said to 
have lasted till the completion of the tabernacle (Jahn, 
Bibl. Arch. x, § 165, 887; Selden, De Syn. c.16; Mish- 
na, Zebachim, xiv, 4, vol. v, 58; comp. Ezek. xxiv, 5). 
After the building of the tabernacle and the introduc- 
tion of the extensive sacrificial service, whi¢h required 
a special priestly order, as well as a separate staff of 
servants, who could exclusively devote themselves to 
the ministry of the sanctuary, the offices of the first- 


born were superseded by those of the Levites (Numb. | 


iii, 11-13), and it was ordained that the first-born of 
the other tribes, as well as the first-born of the ani- 
mals which could not be sacrificed, should henceforth 
be redeemed (ib. xviii, 15). 
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3. Redemption of the First-born of Man.—The re- 
demption of a child is to take place when it is a month 
old, when the father is to give to the priest five silver 
shekels of the sanctuary, i. e. about three dollars as 
the maximum. If it died before the expiration of 30 
days, the Jewish doctors held the father excused, but 
liable to the payment if it outlived that time (Exod. 
Sahih, TOMS secaby PS IMiuadldy yuh WS Wee Senabl, (ip 
Lightfoot, Zor. Hebr. on Luke ii, 22; Philo, De Pr. 
Sacerd. i, ii, 233; Mangey). Ifthe child was sickly, 
or appeared otherwise to be inferior to children gener- 
ally, the priest could estimate it at less than this sum 
(Numb. iii, 46, ete. ; xviii,16), The priest had to come 
to the house of the infant, as the mother could not ap- 
pear with it in the Temple because her days of purili- 
cation, according to the law (Ley. xii, 2,4), were not 
as yet accomplished. No bargaining was allowed, but 
if the priest saw that the parents were poor, he could, 
if he chose, return the money when the ceremony was 
over. When the mother’s days of purification were 
accomplished, and she could appear in the Temple, she 
then brought the child to the priest to be presented 
publicly to the Lord (Luke ii, 22). The Jews still ob- 
serve this law of redemption. When the first-born 
male is thirty days old, the parents invite to their 
house their friends and a priest, (jD) to a meal for 
the following day. The priest, having invoked God’s 
blessing upon the repast, and offered some introduc- 
tory prayers, etc., looks at the child and the price of 
redemption presented before him, and asks the father 
which he would rather haye, the money or the first- 
born child. Upon the father’s reply that he would 
rather pay the price of redemption, the priest takes the 
money, swings it round the head of the infant in token 
of his vicarious authority, saying, ‘‘ This is for the first- 
born, this is in lieu of it, this redeems it; and let this 
son be spared for life, for the law of God, and for the 
fear of Heaven. May it please Thee, that, as he was 
spared for redemption, so he may be spared for the 
Law, for matrimony, and for good works. Amen.”’ 
The priest lays his hand upon the child’s head and 
blesses it, as follows: ‘‘ The Lord make thee as Ephra- 
im and Manasseh!” etc. It is to this that the apostle 
Peter refers when he says, ‘‘Ye were not redeemed 
with corruptible things, as silver and gold,” ete. 2 Pe- 
ter i, 18). When the first-born son is thirteen years 
of age, he fasts the day before the feast of Passover, 
in commemoration of the sparing of the first-born of 
the Hebrews in Egypt. See Fast. 

4. Redemption of the First-born of clean Animeals.— 
The male first-born of animals (O77) 28; Sept. dva- 
Votyoy PyTPAY ; Vulg. quod aperit vulvam) was also de- 
voted to God (Exod. xiii, 2, 12,13; xxii, 29; xxxiy, 
19, 20; Philo, 1. c., and quis rerum div. heres. 24, i, 489, 
Mang.). The first-born of every clean animal (i. e., 
ox, sheep, goat, etc.), from eight days to twelve months 
old, had to be taken to Jerusalem every year (Deut. 
xii, 6, ete.), and delivered to the priest, who offered it 
as a sacrifice to Jehovah, sprinkled its blood upon the 
altar, burned the fat, and ate the flesh (Exod. xiii, 13; 
xxii, 30; xxxiv, 20; Numb. xviii, 15-17 ; Neh. x, 36). 
In the mean time the animal was not to be used for 
any work, for it belonged to the Lord (Deut. xv, 19); 
but if it bad any blemish it was not to be sacrificed, 
put eaten up at home (ib. xv, 21, 22). Various refine- 
ments on the subject of blemishes are to be found in 
Mishna, Bekoroth. (See Mal. i, 8. “By ‘¢firstlings,” 
Deut. xiv, 23, compared with Numb. xviii, 17, are 
meant tithe animals: see Reland, Antig. iii, 10, p. 3275 
Jahn, Bibl. Arch. § 887). If, however, the man whose 
cattle had first-born lived at too great a distance from 
Jerusalem to carry them thither, he was commanded 
to sell them, and take the money to the sanctuary 
(Deut. xiv, 24, 25). ; 

5. Redemption of the First-born of unclean Animals. 
| The first-born of unclean animals, not being allowed 
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to be offered as sacrifices, were either to be redeemed 
according to the valuation of the priest, with the addi- 
tion of one fifth of the value, and then remain with 
their owner, or be sold, and the price given to the 
priests (Lev. xxvii, 11-13, 27). The first-born of an 
ass was to be redeemed with a lamb, or, if not redeem- 
ed, put to death (Exod. xiii, 13; xxxiv, 20; Numb. 
xviii, 15). Commentators hold that the first-born of 
dogs were killed, because they were unclean ; and that 
nothing was given for them to the priests, because 
there was no trade or commerce in them. See Deut. 
xxiii, 18. 

6. Literature.—Josephus, Ant. iv, 4, 4; Mishna, Be- 
koroth; Maimonides, Mishna Tora, iii, 241; Hilchoth 
Bechoroth; Ibn Ezra’s comments on the passages cited 
in this article; Calmet, on Numb. xviii; The Hebrew 
Prayer-Book, by Knépfimacher (Vienna, 1859), entitled 
Derech Ha-Chajim, p. 407; Der Israelitische. Volksleh- 
rer, vii, 41 sq.; ix, 188 sq., 212 sq., 248 sq.—Kitto, s. 
v.; Smith, s. v. 

First Day or rut Week. See Lorp’s Day. 

First-fruit (in the sing. M°UN, reshith’, begin- 
ning; in the plur, DY75DA, bikkurim’, first-ripe fruits ; 
Sept. mowroyevynpara, ataoxn, apaipeua; Vulgate 
primitie, primitiwa, frugum initia; comp. M25N, te- 
rumah’, oblation; A. V. “ heave-offering,”’ etc.). The 


same natural feeling which at first led man out of grat- | 


itude to consecrate to the Giver of all good things the 


first-born of both man and animals, and the prime | 


parts of sacrifices, because they were regarded as the 
first instalments of his blessings, and which afterwards 
led to the legalizing of these offerings, also gave rise 
to the offering of the first-fruits and to its becoming 
law. This was done publicly by the nation at each of 


the three great yearly festivals, and also by individu- | 


als without limitation of time. No ordinance appears 


to have been more distinctly recognised than this, so | 


that the use of the term in the way of illustration car- 
ried with it a full significance even in N.-T. times 
(Prov. iii, 9; Tob. i,6; 1 Mace. iii, 49; Rom, viii, 23 ; 
xi, 16; James i, 18; Rey. xiv, 4). 

1. Character and Classification of the First-fruits.— 
(.) On the morrow after the Passover Sabbath, i. e. 


on the 16th of Nisan, a sheaf of new corn was to be | 


brought to the priest, and wayed before the altar, in 
acknowledyment of the gift of fruitfulness (Lev. xxiii, 
5, 6,10,12; ii, 12). Josephus tells us that the sheaf 


was of barley, and that, until this ceremony had been | 


performed, no harvest work was to be begun (Ané. iii, 
10, 5). See Passover. 


(2.) At the expiration of seven weeks from this time, | 


i. e. at the feast of Pentecost, an oblation was to be 


made of two loaves of leavened bread made from the | 


new flour, which were to be waved in like manner with 
the Passover sheaf (Exod. xxxiv, 22; Ley. xxiii, 15, 
17; Numb. xxviii, 26). See Pentecost. 

@.) The feast of ingathering, i.e. the feast of Tab- 


ernacles in the 7th month, was itself an acknowledg- | 
ment of the fruits of the harvest (Exod. xxiii, 16; 


XXXiv, 22; Lev. xxiii, 39). See TABERNACLES. 
Besides these stated occasions, the law also required 
every individual to consecrate to the Lord a part of 
the first-fruit of the land (comp. Exod. xxii, 29; xxiii, 
19; xxxiy, 26; Numb. xv, 20,21; xviii,12,13; Deut. 
xviii, 4; xxvi, 2-11). The first-fruits to be offered are 
restricted by Jewish tradition to the seven chief pro- 
ductions of Palestine, viz. wheat, barley, grapes, figs, 
pomegranates, olives, and honey, mentioned in Deut. 


viii, 8 in praise of the land (comp. Mishna, Bikurim, i, | 


3; Berachoth, 35,a; Maimonides, Jod Ha-Chezaka, Hil- 
choth Bikurim, ii, 2), to which perhaps may be added 
dates (Gesenius, Thes. p. 219; Mishna, Bikwrin, i, 3; 
Hasselquist, Travels, p. 417); but the law appears to 
have contemplated produce of all sorts, and to have 
been so understood by Nehemiah (Deut. xxvi, 2; Neh. 
x, 35, 37). By the Talmudists they are divided into 
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two classes: 1. The actual produce of the soil, the raw 
material, snch as corn, fruits, etc., which are denomi- 
nated DAD, rpwroyevyypara, primitiva; and, 2. 
Preparations of the produce, as oil, flour, wine, etc., which 
are called Main, dzapyai, primitie (comp. Midrash 
Rabba, the Chaldee Paraphrases of Onkelos and Jona- 
than ben-Uziel, and Rashi on Exod. xxii, 29). (Ge- 
senius, Thes. p. 1276; Augustine, Quest. in Hept. iv, 
82, vol. iii, p. 732; Spencer, De Leg. Hebr. iii, 9, p. 713; 
Reland, Antiq. iii, 7; Philo, De Pr. Sacerd. i [ii, 233, 
Mang.]; De Sacrific. Abel. et Cain, 21 [i, 177, M.]; De 
Monarchia, ii, 3 (ii, 224, Mang. |) 

2. Quantity and Time of Offering.—Of the public of- 
ferings of first-fruits, the law defined no place from 
which the Passover sheaf should be chosen, but the 
Jewish custom, so far as it is represented by the Mish- 
na, prescribed that the wave-sheaf or sheaves should 
be taken from the neighborhood of Jerusalem (Teru- 
moth, x, 2). Deputies from the Sanhedrim went out 
on the eve of the festival, and tied the growing stalks 
in bunches. In the evening of the festival day the 
sheaf was cut with all possible publicity, and carried 
to the Temple. It was there threshed, and an omer 
of grain, after being winnowed, was bruised and roast- 
ed: after it had been mixed with oil and frankincense 


| laid upon it, the priest waved the offering in all direc- 


tions. A handful was thrown on the altar-fire, and 
the rest belonged to the priests, to be eaten by those 
who were free from ceremonial defilement. After this 
the harvest might be carried on. After the destruc- 
tion of the Temple all this was discontinued, on the 
principle, as it seems, that the house of God was ex- 
clusively the place for oblation (Ley. ii, 14; x, 14; 
xxiii, 13; Numb. xviii, 11; Mishna, Terum. v, 6; x, 
4,5; Shekalim, viii, 8; Josephus, Ant. iii, 10,5; Philo, 
De proem. sac. i [ii, 233, Mang.]; Reland, A nizq. iii, 7, 
3; iv, 3, 8). 

The offering made at the feast of Pentecost was a 
thanksgiving for the conclusion of wheat harvest. It 
consisted of two loayes (according to Josephus one 
loaf) of new flour baked with leaven, which were waved 
by the priest as at the Passover. The size of the 
loaves is fixed by the Mishna at seven palms long and 
four wide, with horns of four fingers length. No pri- 
vate offerings of first-fruits were allowed before this 
public oblation of the two loaves (Lev. xxiii, 15, 20; 


| Mishna, Terum. x, 6; xi, 4; Josephus, Ant. iii, 10, 6; 


Reland, Antig. iv, 4, 5). 

The quantity of private first-fruits to be consecrated 
to the Lord has neither been fixed by the law nor by 
tradition ; it was left entirely to the generosity of the 
people. ‘ Yet,’ says Maimonides, ‘‘it is implied that 
a sixtieth part is to be consecrated, and he who wishes 
to devote all the first-fruits of his field may do so” 
(Hilehoth Bikurim, ii, 17). The way in which a pro- 
prietor fixed which first-fruit he should offer was this, 
as the Mishna tells us, ‘‘ when he went into his field 
and saw a fig ripening, or a bunch of grapes, or a pome- 
granate, he tied a rush about it, and said, ‘ Lo, this is 
first-fruit’ ”’ (Bikurim, iii). All the first-fruits thus de- 
voted to the Lord had to be delivered at Jerusalem be- 
tween the feasts of Pentecost and Dedication (Exod. 
xxiii, 16; Lev. xxiii, 16,17; Bikurim, i, 36); any of- 
fering brought after this time was not received. 

3. Manner in which these Offerings were taken to Jeru- 
salem.—The first-fruits of the land were to be brought 
in a basket to the holy place of God’s choice, and there 
presented to the priest, who was to set the basket down 
before the altar. The offerer was then, in words of 
which the outline, if not the whole form was prescribed, 
to recite the story of Jacob’s descent into Egypt, and 
the deliverance therefrom of his posterity, and to ac- 
knowledge the blessings with which God had visited 
him (Deut. xxvi, 2-11). The law that every one 
should take up the first-fruits to Jerusalem was soon 
found impracticable, since even the most pious Israel- 
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ite found it very difficult, in addition to his appearing 
at the three great festivals, to have to go to the Tem- 
ple with every newly-ripened fruit. Nor was it found 
conyenient for every one to go up with his first-fruits 
separately. Hence the custom arose, that when the 
first-fruits were ripe, all the inhabitants of one district 
who were ready to deliver them assembled together in 
the principal town of that locality where their repre- 
sentative lived, with a basket containing the ripe fruits 
of the seven several kinds, arranged in the following 
manner: ‘‘The barley was put lowermost, the wheat 
over it, the olives above that, the dates over them, the 
pomegranates over the dates, and the figs were put 
uppermost in the basket, leaves being put between ev- 
ery kind to separate it from the other, and clusters of 
grapes were laid upon the figs to form the outside of 
the basket’ (Maimonides, Hilchoth Bikurim, iii,7; To- 
sifta Bikurim, ii). With this basket all the pilgrims 
(or at least a company of twenty-four persons) staid 
up all night in the open market-place, because they 
were afraid to go into houses to sleep lest any inmate 
of them should die, and thus cause pollution. Early 
in the morning the representative of the, district, who 


was the official (72272) and ex officio the leader of the 
imposing procession, summoned them with the words 
of the prophet Jeremiah, ‘“ Arise, and let us go up to 
Zion, to the house of Jehovah our God” («xxi, 6). 
The whole company were then ready to start. We 
cannot do better than give literally the description 
which the Mishna and the Talmud give of this im- 
posing procession: An ox [destined for a peace-offer- 
ing] went before them with gilded horns and an olive 
crown upon its head, and a piper who played before 
them, whilst the air rang with the song of the people, 
“‘T was glad when they said unto me, Let us go into 
the house of the Lord’’ (Psa. exxii, 1), On approach- 
ing Jerusalem a messenger was sent forward to an- 
nounce their arrival, and the first-fruits were tastefully 
arranged. The officiating priest, the Levites, and the 
treasurers went out to meet them, the number of offi- 
cials who went out being in accordance with the large- 
ness of the party that arrived, and conducted them into 
the holy city, singing, as they entered, ‘ Our feet stand 
within thy gates, O Jerusalem” (Psa. exxii, 2), whilst 
all the workmen [who plied their craft] in the streets 
of Jerusalem stood up before them and welcomed them, 
saying, “ Brethren of such and such a place, peace be 
with you.” The piper continued to play befor» them 
till the procession came to the mount of the Temple. 
Here every one, even the king, took his own basket 
upon his shoulders, and went forward till they all came 
to the court of the Temple, singing, ‘‘ Praise ye the 
Lord, praise God in his sanctuary,”’ etc. [through the 
whole of Psalm cl]; whereupon the Levites sang, ‘I 
will extol thee, O Lord! because thou hast lifted me 
up, and hast not made my foes to rejoice over me” 
(Psa. xxx). Then the pigeons which were hung about 
the baskets were taken for burnt-offerings, and the pil- 
grims gave to the priests what they brought in their 
hands. With the baskets still upon their shoulders 
every one repeated, ‘‘I profess this day unto the Lord 
thy God,” ete., till he came to the words, ‘A wander- 
ing Syrian was my father” (i. e. from Deut. xxvi, 3-5), 
when he took the basket off his shoulders and laid hold 
of it by its brim; the priest then put his hands under 
it and wayed it, whilst the offerer continued to recite 
from the words ‘‘ A wandering Syrian,’’ where he had 
left off, to the end of the section (i. e. to Deut. xxvi, 
10), then put the basket by the side of the altar, threw 
himself down on his face, and afterwards departed 
(Mishna, Bikurim, iii, 2-6; Jerusalem Bikurim, 69 ; 
Maimonides, Hilchoth Bikurim, iv, 16,17). These first- 
fruits then became the property of the priests who offi- 
ciated during that week. The baskets of the rich were 
of gold or silver, those of the poor of peeled willow. 
The baskets of the latter kind were presented to the 
priests, who waved the offerings at the S.W. corner of 
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the altar: the more valuable baskets were returned to 
the owners (Bik, iii, 6, 8). After passing the night at 
Jerusalem, the pilgrims returned on the following day 
to their homes (Deut. xvi, 7; Terum.ii, 4). Itis men- 
tioned that king Agrippa bore his part in this highly 
picturesque national ceremony by carrying his basket 
like the rest to the Temple (Bzk. iii, 4). Among other 
by-laws were the following: 1. He who ate his first- 
fruits elsewhere than in Jerusalem, and without the 
proper form, was liable to punishment (J/accoth, iii, 3, 
vol. iv, 284, Surenh.), 2. Women, slaves, deaf and 
dumb persons, and some others, were exempt from the 
verbal oblation before the priest, which was not gener- 
ally used after the feast of Tabernacles (Bvk. i, 5, 6). 

4, Exemption from the Offering or the connected Ser- 
vice.—Those who simply possessed the trees and not 
the land were exempted from the offering of first- 
fruits, for they could not say “the land which thou 
hast given me’’ (Maimonides, Hilchoth Bikurim, ii, 13). 
Those, too, who lived beyond the Jordan could not 
bring first-fruits in the proper sense of the libation, in- 
asmuch as they could not say the words of the service, 
from ‘‘the land that floweth with milk and honey’’ 
(Deut. xxvi, 15; compare Mishna, Bikurim,i, 10). A 
proselyte, again, though he could bring the offering, 
was not to recite the service, because he could not use 
the words occurring therein (Deut. xxvi, 3), ‘‘T am 
come to the country which the Lord sware unto ou 
Suthers to give us” (Bikurim,i, 4). Stewards, servants, 
slaves, women, sexless persons, and hermaphrodites 
were also not allowed to recite the service, though 
they could offer the libation, because they could not 
use the words, ‘‘I have brought the first-fruits of the 
land which thou, O Lord, hast given me’ (Deut. xxvi, 
10), they having originally had no share in the land 
(Bikurim, i, 5). 

5. Offering of the prepared Produce.—In this, too, 
the quantity to be offered was left to the generosity of 
the people. But it was understood, says Maimoni- 
des, that ‘‘a liberal man will give a fortieth part of 
his first-fruits ; one who is neither liberal nor illiberal 
will give a fiftieth part, and a covetous man will give 
a sixtieth’? (Hilchoth Teruma, iii, 2). They had to be 
presented even from the produce of Jewish fields in 
foreign countries, and were not allowed to be taken 
from the portion intended for tithes, nor from the cor- 
ners left for the poor (Teruma, i, 5; ili, 7), and were 
not required to be delivered in the Temple, but might 
be given to the nearest priest (Jd. iv, 3; Bikurim, ti, 2). 
They consisted of wine, wool, bread, oil, date-honey, 
onions, cucumbers (Terum. ii, 5, 6; Numb. xv, 19, 21; 
Deut. xviii, 4). The measuring-basket was to be 
thrice estimated during the season (Jd. iv, 3). He 
who ate or drank his offering by mistake was bound 
to add one fifth, and present it to the priest (Ley. y, 
16; xxii, 14), who was forbidden to remit the penalty 
(Terum. vi, 1, 5). The offerings were to be eaten or 
used only by those who were clean from ceremonial 
defilement (Numb. xviii, 11; Deut. xviii, 4). 

6. The First-fruit of the Dough.—Besides the offer- 
ing of the first-fruits themselves, the Israelites were 
also required to give to the Lord a cake made of the 
first corn that was threshed, winnowed, and ground 
(Numb. xy, 18-21). Tradition restricts this to wheat, 
barley, casmin, or rye, fox-ear (barley), and oats 
(Chala, i, 1; Maimonides, Bikurim, vi, 1), of which a 
twenty-fourth part had to be given, but the baker who 
made it for sale had to give a forty-eighth part (Mai- 
monides, Hilchoth Bikurim, v, 2,3). This was the per- 
quisite of the priest, and it is to this that the apostle 
refers in Rom. xi, 16, 

7. First-fruits of Fruit-trees.—According to the law, 
the fruits of every newly-planted tree were not to be 
eaten or sold, or used in amy way for the first three 
years, but considered ‘uncircumcised’ or unclean. 
In the fourth year, however, the fi rst-fruits were to be 
consecrated to the Lord, or, as the traditional explana- 
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tion is, eaten in Jerusalem, and in the fifth year be- 
came available to the owner (Lev. xix, 23-25). The 
three years, according to Rabbinic law, began with 
the first of Z'isré, if the tree was planted before the six- 
teenth of Ab. ‘The reason of this is that the fruits of 
those three years were considered imperfect ; such im- 
perfect fruit could not, therefore, be offered to God; 
and as man was not allowed to partake of the produce 
before he consecrated the first instalment of God’s 
blessings to the giver of all good things, the planter 
had to wait till the fifth year (comp. Josephus, Ant. iv, 
8,19; and Aben Ezra on Ley. xix, 23). The law may 
also have had the ulterior object of excluding from use 
crude, immature, and therefore unwholesome fruits. 
Michaelis (iii, 267-8), indeed, finds a benefit to the 
trees themselves in this regulation: ‘‘The economical 
object of the law is very striking. Every gardener 
will teach us not to let fruit-trees bear in their earliest 
years, but to pluck off the blossoms ; and for this rea- 
son, that they will thus thrive the better, and bear 
more abundantly afterwards, since, if we may not 
taste the fruit the first three years, we shall be the 
more disposed to pinch off the blossoms, and the son 
will learn to do this of his father. The very expres- 
sion ‘to regard them as uncircumcised’ suggests the 
propriety of pinching them off; I do not say cutting 
them off, because it is generally the hand, and not a 
knife, that is employed in the operation.’’ The trees 


found growing by the Jews at the conquest were treat- | 


ed as exempt from this rule (Mishna, Orlah, i, 2). See 
Froir. 

8. Historical Notices —The corruption of the nation 
after the time of Solomon gave rise to neglect in these 
as well as in other ordinances of the law, and restora- 
tion of them was among the reforms brought about by 
Hezekiah (2 Chron. xxwxi, 5,11). Nehemiah also, at 
the return from captivity, took pains to reorganize the 
offerings of first-fruits of both kinds, and to appoint 
places to receive them (Neh. x, 35, 37; xii, 44). Per- 
version or alienation of them is reprobated, as care in 
observing is eulogized by the prophets, and specially 
mentioned in the sketch of the restoration of the Tem- 
ple and Temple-service made by Ezekiel (Exod. xx, 
40; xliv, 30; xlviii, 14; Mal. iii, 8). 

An offering of first-fruits is mentioned as an accept- 
able one to the prophet Elisha (2 Kings iv, 42). 

Offerings of first-fruits were sent to Jerusalem by 
Jews living in foreign countries (Josephus, Ant. xvi, 
G70): 

Offerings of first-fruits were also customary in hea- 
then systems of worship (Homer, J/. ix, 529; Odys. iii, 
444; urip. Orest. 96; Phen. 1528; Callim. in Cerer. 
19; Theoer. vii, 51; Stat. Thed. ii, 742; Aristoph. Ran. 
1272; Pausan. i, 43, 4; ix, 19, 4; Long. Pastor. ii, 2 
and 22; Diod. Siculus, i, 14; Plutarch, Zstd. 66; Pliny, 
Xvili, 2; iv, 6; Calpurn. el. iv, 122; Ovid, Jet. viii, 
273; x, 431; Fast. ii, 519; Tibul.i, 1,13; Spanheim, 
ad Callim. Del. 283; Porphyry, De, Abstin. ii, 56, 82; 
Epictet. 38; ete.). See Patrick, On Deut. xxvi; Spen- 
cer, De Leg. Hebr. iii, 9, De Primitiarum Origine ; Les- 
lie, On Tithes, in Works, vol. ii; Dougtei Analect. i, 89 ; 
Lakemacher, Ant. Gr. p. 402; Munter, Relig. der Kar- 
thag. p. 54. 

9. Figurative Alusions.—In the New Testament, the 
“first-fruits’ are emblematical of abundance and ex- 
cellence, and also the earnest or sample of a full har- 
vest at hand. Paul says (Rom. viii, 23), Christians 
“haye the first-fruits of the Spirit,” i. e. the first gifts 
of the Spirit, the earnest, the pledge of future and still 
higher gifts. (See the monographs on this text by 
Gruner [ Hal. 1767], Anon. (Gott. 1767], Miller [Sa- 
tura Obs. Philol. p. 120], Keil [ Lips. 1809].) Christ is 
called ‘‘the first-fruits of them that slept,’ i. e. the 
first who rose from the dead (1 Cor. xv, 20, 233; xvi, 
15; Rom. xi, 16; James i, 18; Rey. xiv, 4). 

10. Literature.—Mishna, Bikurim, Teruma, Chala, 
and Orla; Maimonides, Jod Ha-Chezaka, Hilchoth Biku- 
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rim, iii, 121; Lewis, Antig. of the Hebrew Republic, i, 
145, etc. (Lond. 1724); Saalschiitz, Mosaische Recht, p. 
343 sq., 416 sq., 433 sq.; Herzfeld, Geschichte d. Volkes 
Israel, ii, 128 sq. ; Jost, Geschichte des Judenthums, i, 172 
sq.; Carpzov, Appar. p. 611 sq.; Bauer, (rottesd. Verf. 
i, 251 sq.; Gruner, De primitiarum oblatione (Lugd. B. 
1739; also in Ugolino, xvii).—Kitto, s. v.; Smith, s. 
y. See OFFERING. 


FIRST-FRUITS. ‘1. True Christians are called 
‘a kind of first-fruits of God’s creatures (James i, 18), 
2. The com- 
munications of God’s grace on earth, as an earnest of 
future glory, are also so called (Rom. viii, 23), and for 
the same reason, the resurrection of Christ, as ‘the 
pledge of the resurrection of the just’ (1 Cor. iy, 20). 
3. In an ecclesiastical sense, this term is applied to the 
Jirst year’s produce of benefices, which the pope de- 
manded of foreigners to whom he gave benefices of 
the Church of England. Henry VIII rescued this 
payment from the pope, but annexed it to the crown. 
Queen Anne, however, gave them back to the Church 
for the augmentation of small livings’? (Eden). See 
AnxnaTEs. *The valor beneficiorum, commonly called 
the value in the King’s Books, was made at the same 
time as the statute 26 Henry VIII, c. 3, by which 
these payments were transferred to the crown. A 
former valuation had been made, 20 Edward I, which 
still exists in the exchequer. By this statute and one 
subsequent, 1 Elizabeth IV, every spiritual person ad- 
mitted to a benefice must pay his first-fruits within 
three months after induction, in proper proportion: if 
he does not live half a year, or be ousted before the 
expiration of the first year, only one quarter is re- 
quired; if he lives the year, or be ousted before eigh- 
teen months, one half; if a year and a half, three 
quarters; if two years, the whole. Archbishops and 
bishops have four years allowed them, and shall pay 
one quarter every year, if they live so long on the see. 
Other dignitaries pay as rectors and vicars. By sey- 
eral statutes of Anne, all livings under £50 per annum 
are discharged of the payment of first-fruits and tenths. 
The following notice of the valuation in the King’s 
Books, and the former payments to the pope as prim#- 
tte, is taken from Godwin’s work, De Presulibus Angl. 
The florin was 4s. 6d., the ducat 8s. English: 


2 | King’s Books. To the Pope. 
Canterbury... tien desie £2682 12 2 10,000 florins. 
TORSO) SUNG oe tekecate chet eee 5,000 

London... 1000 0 0 3,000 * 
Wincheste 2873 18 12 | 12,000 ducats. 
LY Tox, cdrsjeeee Peumalets atarsis 2134 1S 62 7,000 
Pn GOlD waive ansisintree 828 14 92] 5,000 & 
Litchfield and Coventry. 559 17) 3h iiss. 
Salisbury sjoceee see sue 1885 5 0 4,500 & 
Bath and Wells......... B33, L713 430 florins. 
ASG LOR aavack ak aes cate 500 0 0 6,000 dueats. 
Norwitharrm stints ccpis 83411 12 5,000 
‘Woraestetc%. cc saciscae 929 13 3 2,000 florins, 
Perefordiss sacs ss ceae 76S 11 OF 2,000  & 
Chichester’... << tape siatensicie OT, 13 333 ducats, 
Rochester........ ed8 4 93] 1,300 florins, 
Ostord ee eee eee 381 11 0} 
Gloucester 1.4. vieees.e Ske, al 
Peterborough........... 41419 St 
IR SREORS oo oct ok caconeoe 294 11 02 
HRW Sic ta cusscreieeamats 426 2 1 1,500 florins. 
Dilendatty.tiesscmeaecaese 154 14 2 700 st 
(BANE OL Evie detelawleietelrole s 131165 3) 126 + 
St Asaph ecc.e scien secs 1s7 11 § 126s 
OEIC (iaresicicsteiats BER Fe 1610 0 0 10,000 dueats. 
For a pall.... by Mepisons 5,000 
Durham .. c 1821 1 3 9,000 + 
GAFUBIG? s deiccccs sa 8esies 531 4 92] 1,000 « 
(GDEBESI t cienten Weieve Bivins 420 1 8 


It will be observed that the bishoprics of Oxford 
Gloucester, Peterborough, Bristol, and Chester, as cre- 
ations or revivals by Henry VIII, are not included in 
the above catalogue as paying to the pope.—Eadie, 
Eccl. Cyclop. 8. v.; Bingham, Orig. Eccl. bk. Vy) Clie was 
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ixOic, Gen. ix, 2; Numb. xi, 22; Jonah ii, 1,10; Matt. 
vii, 10; xiv,17; xv, 34; Luke v, 6; John xxi, 6, 8, 


.11). The Hebrews recognised fish as one of the great 


divisions of the animal kingdom, and, as such, give 
them a place in the account of the creation (Gen. i, 21, 
28; where, however, they are included under the gen- 
eral terms V2, she’rets, swarm, and M25, rome’- 
seth, creeping thing, i. e. destitute of legs; and as dis- 
tinguished from the larger inhabitants of the deep, 
D552, tanninim’), as well as in other passages where 
an exhaustive description of living creatures is intend- 
ed (Gen. ix, 2; Exod. xx, 4; Deut. iv, 18; 1 Kings iv, 
33). They do not, however, appear to have acquired 
any intimate knowledge of this branch of natural his- 
tory. Although they were acquainted with some of the 
names given by the Egyptians to the different species 
(for Josephus, War, iii, 10, 8, compares one found in 
the Sea of Galilee to the coracinus), they did not adopt 
a similar method of distinguishing them ; nor was any 
classification attempted beyond the broad divisions of 
clean and unclean, great and small. The former was 
established by the Mosaic law (Ley. xi, 9, 10), which 
pronounced unclean such fish as were devoid of fins 
and scaies: these were and are regarded as unwhole- 
some food in Egypt (Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. iii, 58, 59), 
so much so that one of the laws of El-Hakim prohibit- 
ed the sale, or even the capture of them (Lane, Modern 
Egyptians, i, 136, note; De Sacy, Chrestomathie Arabe, 
2d ed.i,98). This distinction is probably referred to 
in the terms ca7roa (esui non idonea, Schleusner’s Lex. 
s.v.; Trench, On Parables, p. 137) and cada (Matt. 
xiii, 48). This law of Moses may have given rise to 
some casuistry, as many fishes have scales, which, 
though imperceptible when first caught, are very ap- 
parent after the skin is in the least dried. Maimoni- 
des, with less reason, sees in the Levitical distinctions 
of fins and scales among fishes ‘‘marks whereby the 
more noble and excellent species might be distin- 
guished from those that were inferior’ (Townley’s 
More Nevochim, p. 305). In no ordinance of the laws 
of Moses do we find jishes prescribed as religious offer- 
ings. In this respect, as well as many others, these 
laws were opposed to the heathen rituals, which ap- 
pointed fish-offerings to various deities. Besides the 
lepidotus, the oxyrhincus, the phagrus (eel, ‘‘from its 
unwholesome qualities not eaten by the ancient Exyp- 
tians,’’ Wilkinson, v, 251), /atus, and meotes were held 
sacred in various parts of ancient Egypt (Clem. Alex., 
Plutarch, Strabo, Athenzus, are the authorities re- 
ferred to by Sir G. Wilkinson, v, 125). In the Ordi- 
nances of Menu, ch. v (on Diet, Purification, etc.), secs. 
15, 16, “the twice-born man is commanded diligently 
to abstain from fish; yet the two fishes called pathina 
(sheat-fi8h, Silurus pelorius) and rohita (rohi-fish, Cy- 
prinus denticulatus) may be eaten by the guests, when 
offered at a repast in honor of the gods or manes; and 
so may the rajiva (a large fish, Cyprinus Niloticus), the 
sinhatunda, and the sasalea (probably shrimps and 
prawns) of every species” (Sir W. Jones’s Laws of 
Menu, by Haughton, p.146). Similarly in the hea- 
then observances of other nations; thus ‘* Apua [que- 
ry, Anchovy] Veneri erat sacra; Concha [perhaps Pearl- 
oyster | Veneri stat ; Mullus Diane ; pisces omnes Nep- 
tuno; Thunnus Neptuno.” (Beyer, Addit. ad Seldeni 
Syntag. de Diis Syrits; Ugolini Thesaur. xxxiii, 338. 
Vossius, in Hoffmanni Zericon, iii, 771, has a much 
longer list of fourteen fishes, ‘‘a veteribus pro Diis ha- 
bit.” Consecrated fishes were kept in reservoirs, 
with rings of gold, or silver, or brass attached to them. 
So Sir J. Chardin in Harmer, iii, 58.) It was perhaps 
as an image of fecundity that the fish was selected as 
an object of idolatry: the worship of it was widely 
spread, from Egypt (Wilkinson, iii, 58) to Assyria 
(Layard, Nineveh, ii, 467), and even India (Baur, AMy- 
thologie, ii, 58). Among the Philistines, Dagon (=Ut- 
tle fish) was represented by a figure half man and half 
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fish Sam. v, 4). On this account the worship of 
fish is expressly prohibited (Deut. iv, 18). See Da- 
Gon. The form of a fish (Votius Poseidon) was, from 
remote ages, a type of protective dominion, which the 
symbolizing spirit of the ancients caused to pass into 
Christianity, as appears from Eusebius (Life ef Con- 
stantine) and St. Augustine (De Civitate Dei). On the 
walls of the oldest catacombs of Rome the representa- 
tion of the IXOYD is frequently discernible, and al- 
ways interpreted as an emblem of the Saviour. 


Taking fishes in the scientific sense of ‘ oviparous, 
vertebrated, cold-blooded animals, breathing water by 
means of gills or branchiw, and generally provided 
with fins,’ none are mentioned by name throughout 
the O. T. and N. T.; but, regarded in the popular and 
inexact sense of aquatic animals, inhabitants more or 
less of the water, we meet with eleven instances which 
require some notice here. 1. That well-known batra- 
chian reptile, the frog (S775, tseparde’d), which 
emerges from a fish-like infancy, breathing by gills 
instead of lungs, and respiring water instead of air, is 
often mentioned in Exod, viii, but only in two passages 
else, Psa. Ixxviii, 45, and cv, 30. .See Froc. 2, The 
annelid horse-leech, whose name occurs only once, 
Prov. xxx, 15 (MpA>y, alukah’). ‘* It would appear 
that the blood-sucking quality of this useful little ani- 
mal is a direct and exclusive ordination of Providence 
for man’s advantage. That blood is not the natural 
food of the animal is probable from the fact that, in 
the streams and pools which they inhabit, not one in a 
hundred could, in the common course of things, ever 
indulge such an appetite; and even when received 
into the stomach, it does not appear to be digested ; 
for, though it will remain there for weeks without co- 
agulating or becoming putrid, yet the animal usually 
dies unless the blood be vomited through the mouth” 
(Gosse’s Zoology, ii, 874). Of course it is the smaller 
species, the Hirudo medicinalis, that is here referred 
to. But the larger species, the Hemopsis sangusuga, 
or ‘‘ horse-leech,” has a still greater voracity for blood. 
Bochart (Hieroz. ii, 796-802) and Schultens (Proy. in 
loc.) give another turn to Proy. xxx, 15, by identifying 
mpiby with the Arabic aluk, and making fate or des- 
tiny, instead of the horse-leech, the insatiable exacter. 
The ancient versions, however, must be deemed to out- 
weigh their learned speculations; added to which the 
Arabic alakat, the Syriac aluka, and the Chaldee and 
Talmudic Np?e or RPI, all designate the lecch, 
which is as abundant in the East as it ever was in our 
Western countries. The blood-appetite of this animal 
made it suitable to point a proverb: Horace says, Non 
missura cutem, nisi plena cruoris, hirudo (De Arte Poet. 
476). With this comp. Plautus, Epidicus, ii, 2, 4, 5; 
and Cicero, ad Atticum, lib. i, epist. 13. See Horse- 
LEECH. 3. The testaceous mollusk (Ostrea marina, 
Gesenius, Thes. p. 1263), called by the Hebrews j72378, 
argaman’ ; by Avicenna, Alargiawan ; by Galen, Oa- 
Lascia doopina, is the Murex trunculus of zoology, 
from which the renowned Tyrian dye used to be ob- 
tained. This shell-fish (and not the “purple” extract- 
ed from it) is with good reason supposed by Gesenius 
to be referred to in Cant. vii, 5: The tresses of thine 
head aredike the wreathed shell of the purple-fish ; re- 
minding us of the ancient head-dresses of the Atheni- 
ans, described by Thucydides, i, 6, 8 (comp. the cont- 
cal head-tuft: of the Roman Tutulus [Varro, De ling. 
latin. vii, 3, 90], and Virgil’s Crines nodantur in aurum). 
A second reference to this shell-fish probably occurs 1 
Ezek. xxvii, 7. The Tyrians seem to have imported 
some murices from the Peloponnesus (the same as 
“ Blishak”? according to Heeren, Zesearches, Asiatic 
Nations [Oxford. trans. ], i, 361); and Gesenius sup- 
poses that these, the material out of which the cele- 
brated dye was procured, are referred to by the prophet 
in his enumeration of the Tyrian merchandise. That 
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these fishes were supplied from the coast of Greece we 
learn from Horace, Od. ii, 18, 7 (Laconicw purpure) ; 
from Pausanias, iii, 21,6; and from Pliny, ix, 56. See 
Purpiy, 4. The other word used by Ezekiel in this 
passage, mban, teke’leth, is described by Gesenius, 
Thes. p.1503, as ‘‘a species of shell-fish (Conchylium, He- 
lix ianthine [concha]), found cleaving to the rocks in 
the Mediterranean Sea, covered with a violet shell 
(Forskal, Descript. animal. p. 127), from which was pro- 
cured a dark-blue dye.”” In the many other passages 
where these two words:occur, they undoubtedly desig- 
nate either the colors or the material dyed in them. 
The phrase ‘treasures hid in the sand” (Dent. x xxii, 
19) is supposed to refer to the abundance of the rich 
dyes afforded by the mbon and other testaceous ani- 
mals found in the sand, on the Pheenician coast, as- 
signed to Zebulon and Issachar (Targum of J onathan 
b. Uziel, Walton, iv, 387, and Gesenius, Thes. p. 1503). 
See Brug. 5. The 9720, tannin’ (plur. 092720) or 
D2%)M) must be carefully distinguished from [°3m, 
tannim’, the plural of the unused word jM, a jackal, 
according to Gesenius, Thesaur. p. 1138. “The sea- 
monsters,’’ which are described by Jeremiah (Lament. 
iv, 8) as ‘‘suckling their young,” used to be regarded 
as the mammiferous whales or other large cetacea 
(Calmet by Taylor, ‘‘ Fragments” on Natural History, 
No. xxvi). They are by Gesenius (/. c.) supposed to 
be rather 853M, jackals; this is the reading of some 
of the MSS. (Kennicott, ii, 546), and Gesenius accepts 
the Masoretic text as an Aramaic form of it. In Ezek. 
xxix, 3, and xxxii, 2, the textual reading 075n, 
which is represented usually as an anomalous singular 
noun, should no doubt be {72M, the regular singular, 
which may well bear (what the other word could not) 
the suitable sense of crocodile; the MS. authority in 
favor of the latter word is overwhelming (Kennicott, 
ii, 212). For a description of the j72M, see WHALE. 
6. MaMa, Behemoth’ (q. v.). 7. n>, Leviathan. 
See Crocopizn. 8. “The great fish,” Dash a3, of 
Jonah i, 17 (M37 in ii, 1), was probably some species 
of shark, such as the Zygena malieus, or the Carcharias 
vulgaris (the white shark), therefore strictly a@ fish. 
Of the same kind of huge fish, ayOpwzopdyot, does 
Amos speak in prophecy, ix, 3, ‘I will command the 
serpent from the bottom of the sea, and he shall bite 
them” (Bochart, Hieroz. i, c. 40, 1.40). The difficulty 
that in the Sept. of Jonah, and in the Greek Testament 
(Matt. xii, 40), ei70¢ is the word by which the fish 
is designated, is removed by the fact that this Greek 
term does not specifically indicate whales only, as the 
objection supposes, but any of the larger inhabitants 
of the deep. (Wesseling’s Herodot. Fragm. de Incre- 
mento Nili, p. 789, as quoted in Valpy’s Stephani Thes. 
8. v. Kijroc ; here ‘‘pisces,’’ as well as ‘‘ belluce gueelibet 
ingentes, veluti crocodilus et hippopotamus,” are in- 
cluded.) Accordingly xijro¢ stands in the Sept., pas- 
sim, for 47, as well as for {73M (see Schleusner, Lew. 
V. T. s.v. Kijroc). Admiral Smyth, in the chapter 
on Ichthyology, in his Mediterranean, p. 196, says the 
white shark has been called, ‘‘ Jone piscis” from its 
transcendent claim ‘‘to have been the great jish that 
swallowed the prophet, since he can readily ingulf a 
man whole.’’ For more on the subject of this fish, see 
Kitto, Bibl. Uustr. vi, 399-404, and Jonan. 9. Of To- 
bit’s fish, O. I. Fritzsche, in his commentary on the 
passage (Tobit vi, passim) enumerates nine or ten spec- 
ulations by different writers. According to Bochart 
and Helvigius, the St/urus has the best claim. This 
the former describes as “being very large, of great 
strength and boldness, and ever ready to attack other 
animals, even men, an inhabitant of the rivers Eu- 
phrates and Tigris.” C. H. Smith, in the first edition 
of Kitto’s Cyclopedia, combats Bochart’s conclusions, 
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and suggests “the Sisar of the Indus, a crocodile, 
probably of the genus Gavial, which grows to a great 
size, is eaten, and has a gall bladder, still used to cure 
obstinate wounds and defluctions.’’ Glaire suggests 
the sturgeon, but this is more suitable to Northern riy- 
ers. Pennant mentions the capture of one in the Esk 
See 


VAncien. et du N. T. ii, 91 [ed. 3], Paris, 1862, and To- 
bit. 10. If Dr. French and Mr. Skinner, in their 
Translation of the Psalms, are right in rendering Psa. 
ciy, 26, ‘‘ There $wimmeth the nautilus and the whale,” 
etc. (as if the sacred writer meant to indicate a small, 
though conspicuous, as well as a large aquatic animal, 
as equally the object of God’s care), we have in the 
na3y, aniyoth’, A.V. “ships,” an unexpected addi- 
tion to our Scripture nomenclature of fishes, in what 
lord Byron calls— 
“The tender Nautilus who steers his prow, 
The sea-born sailor of his shell canoe, 
The ocean Mab, the fairy of the sea.”—The Island. 

In their note the translators say, “ The Nautilus.— 
This little creature floats at pleasure upon the surface 
of the sea. Its shell resembles the hull of a ship, 
whence it has its name.’’ Mr. Thrupp accepts the 
new rendering as having ‘*‘ much apparent probability” 
Cntroduction to the Psalms, ii, 178). Another recent 
expositor of the Psalms, J. Olshausen (Exeg. Handb. p. 
402), remarks that ‘‘ the introduction of ships amongst 
the living creatures of the sea has always presented an 
obstacle” to the understanding of the sentence. The 
paper nautilus (A7vgonauta) frequents the Mediterra- 
nean. The verb \SBID, proceed, walk, very well de- 
scribes the stately progress of the nautilus as it floats 
upon the waye. We may add that it gives greater fit- 
ness to the 27th verse, which at present is hardly com- 
patible with the 25th and 26th, owing to the intrusion 
of the clause, there go the ships. Replace this by the 
nautilus, and the coherence of the 27th verse with the 
two preceding is complete in allits terms. 11. Our 
last specific fish is rather suggested than named in Ezek. 
xxix, 4, where the prophet twice mentions ‘‘ the fish 
of the rivers which cleave to the scales” [of the croco- 
dile]. This description seems to identify this fish with 
the Echenets remora, so remarkable for the adhesive 
or sucking disc which covers the upper part of the 
head, and enables it to adhere to the body of another 
fish, or to the bottom of a vessel. (Its fabulous pow- 
ers of being able even to arrest a vessel in her course 
are recorded by Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxii,1; it is men- 
tioned by Aristotle, Hist. Anim. ii, 14, (ySvévdy 71, 0 Ka- 
Aovdai rwec éxevijida. It is also mentioned by Forskal 
as seen at Gidda, and by Hasselquist at Alexandria). 


| The lump-sucker (Cyclopterus lumpus) is furnished with 


ventral fins which unite beneath the body and form a 
concave disc, by which the fish can with ease adhere 
to stones or other bodies. Either in the remora, with 
its adhesive apparatus above, or in the lump-sucker 
with a similar appendage below, or in both, we have in 
all probability the prophet’s fishes which cleave to the 
monster of the Nile. 

The species cf fishes known to the Hebrews, or at 
least to those who dwelt on the coast, were probably 
very numerous, because the usual current of the Med- 
iterranean sets in, with a great depth of water, at the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and passes eastward on the Afri- 
can side until the shoals of the delta of the Nile begin 
to turn it towards the north; it continues in that di- 
rection along the Syrian shores, and falls into a broken 
course only when turning westward on the Cyprian 
and Cretan coasts. Every spring, with the sun’s re- 
turn towards the north, innumerable troops of littoral 
species, having passed the winter in the offings of 
Western Africa, return northward for spawning, or are 
impelled in that direction by other unknawn laws. A 
small part only ascend along the Atlantic coast of 
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Spain and Portugal towards the British Channel, while 
the main bodies pass into the Mediteranean, follow the 
general current, and do not break into more scattered 
families until they have Swept round the shores of Pal- 
estine. Lists of species of the fish frequenting various 
parts of the Mediterranean may be found in Risso (Ich- 
thyol. de Nice), who describes 315 species he had ob- 
served at Nice; and in Adm. Smyth’s Mediterranean, 
where in the chapter on Ichthyology he gives a list of 
about 300 fishes haunting the waters of Sicily, besides 
240 crustacea, testacea, and mollusks. Admiral Smyth 
remarks generally of the Mediterranean fish, that, 
“though mostly handsomer than British fishes, they 
are, for the most part, not to be compared with them in 
flavor’’ (p. 192-209). Professor E. Forbes (in his Re- 
port on dgean Invertebrata) divides that part of the 
East Mediterranean, in which for many years he con- 
ducted his inquiries, into eight regions of depth, each 
characterized by its peculiar fauna, “Certain spe- 
cies,” he says, ‘in each are found in no other; several 
are found in one region which do not range into the 
next above, whilst they extend to that below, or vice 
versd. Certain species have their maximum of devel- 
opment in each zone, being most prolific in individuals 
at that zone in which is their maximum, and of which 
they may be regarded as especially characteristic. 
Mingled with these true natives are stragglers, owing 
their presence to the secondary influences which mod- 
ity distribution.”” The Syrian waters are probably not 
less prolific. The coasts of Tyre and Sidon would pro- 
duce at least as great a number. The name of the lat- 
ter place, indeed, is derived from the Phenician word 
Jish (see Gesenius, s. y. JIM, Sidon: the modern 
name has the same meaning, Saida; Abulfar. Syria, p. 
93. See Srpon), and it is the oldest fishing establish- 
ment for commercial purposes known in history. The 
Hebrews had a less perfect acquaintance with the spe- 
cies found zm the Red Sea, whither, to a certain extent, 
the majority of fishes found in the Indian Ocean re- 
sort. LBesides these, in Egypt they had anciently eat- 
en those of the Nile (for the fish of the Nile, see Raw- 
linson’s Herodotus, ii, 119-121, and, more fully, Wilkin- 
son’s Ancient Egyptians, iii, 58; v, 248-254); subse- 
quently, those of the lake of Tiberias and of the rivers 
falling into the Jordan (Von Raumer, Paldstina, p. 105, 
after Hasselquist, mentions the Sparus Galileus, a sort 
of bream, the si/urus and mugil ; and Reuchlin, in Her- 
29g, after Dr. Barth, adds the Labrus Niloticus as inhab- 
iting this lake, which Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, p. 
375, represents as abounding in fish of all kinds [comp. 
John xxi, 11, with Matt. xiv, 17 and xv, 34]. From 
the earliest times—so said the Rabbinical legends—this 
lake had been so renowned in this respect [see Reland, 
p. 260, who quotes the Baba Bathra of the Babylonian 
Gemara], that one of the ten fundamental laws laid 
down by Joshua was, that any one might fish with a 
hook in the Sea of Galilee [see Lightfoot, Talm. Exer- 
cit. on Matt. iv, 8]. Two of the villages on the banks 
derived their name from their fisheries, the west and 
the east Bethsaida, “ house of fish’’ [compare the mod- 
ern name of Sidon just mentioned]. The numerous 
streams which flow into the Jordan are also described 
by Stanley as full of fish, especially the Jabbok, p. 
323); and they may haye been acquainted with spe- 
cies of other lakes, of the Orontes,and even of the Eu- 
phrates. The supply, however, of this article of food, 
which the Jewish people appear to have consumed 
largely, came chiefly from the Mediterranean. From 
Neh. xiii, 16, we learn that the Phenicians of Tyre ac- 
tually resided in Jerusalem as dealers in fish, which 
must have led to an exchange of that commodity for 
corn and cattle. They must have previously salted it 
(in which form it is termed "5% in the Talmud ; 
Lightfoot on Matt, xiv, 17): the existence of a regular 
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fish-market is implied in the notice of the fish-gate, | 
which was probably contiguous to it (2 Chron. xxxiii, | 
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14; Neh. iii, 3; xii, 39; Zeph. i, 10). In addition to 
these sources, the reservoirs formed in the neighbor- 
hood of towns may have been stocked with fish (2 Sam. 
ii, 13; iv, 12; Isa. vii, 3; xxii, 9, 11; Cant. vii, 4, 
where, however, “ fish’? is interpolated in the Anas 
See Foop. The most nutritious and common of the 
fishes which must haye filled the Jewish markets were 
genera of Percade (perch tribes); Scienide (much re- 
sembling the perches); and particularly the great tribe 
of the Scomberide (mackerel), with its numerous gen- 
era and still more abundant species, frequenting the 
Mediterranean in prodigious numbers, and mostly ex- 
cellent for the table; but being often without percepti- 
ble scales, they may have been of questionable use to 
the Hebrews. All the species resort to the deep seas, 
and foremost of them is the genus Thynnus, our tunny, 
a fish often mentioned with honor by the ancients, 
from Aristotle downward ; a specimen taken near 
Greenock in 1831 was nine feet in length. Its flesh is 
highly prized, and from its great solidity it partakes 
much of the character of meat. Although repeatedly 
taken on the English coast, it is really a native of the 
Mediterranean, where it abounds, not only in Sicilian 
waters, but, in three or four species, in the Levant. 
The following complete the catalogue : the Mugilide 
family (the sea mullets, mugiles, being valuable in ey- 
ery part of the Mediterranean), the Labride (or Wrasse 
of Pennant), and Cyprinidae (carps, particularly abun- 
dant in the fresh waters of Asia); after these may 
be ranged the genus Mormyrus, of which the species, 
amounting to six or seven, are almost exclusively ten- 
ants of the Nile and the lake of Tiberias, and held 
among the most palatable fish which the fresh waters 
produce. Cat or sheat-fish (Siluridw) are a family of 
numerous genera, all of which, except the Loricarie, are 
destitute of a scaly covering, and were consequently 
unclean to the Hebrews; though several of them were 
held by the ancient Gentile nations and by some of 
the modern in high estimation, such as the blackfish, 
probably the shilbeh (Silurus Shilbe Niloticus) of the 
Nile, and others. Of salmons (Salmonide), the Myletes 
dentex or Hasselquisti belongs to the most edible fishes 
of the Egyptian river; there were also Clupeide (her- 
rings) and the Gadide (or cod), these last being pres- 
ent about Tyre ; Pleuronectes (or flatfish) are found off 
the Egyptian coasts, and eel-shaped genera are bred 
abundantly in the lakes of the Delta. A comparison 
of this list with the enumeration of the ancient Egyp- 
tian fish given by Strabo (xvii, 823), or by Sir G. Wil- 
kinson in his Ancient Egyptians (iii, 58), will show us 
that some of the fish which have to the present day 
preserved their excellent character as wholesome food 
(such as some species of the Percadu [e. g. the ‘ gish- 
er’’], and the Labride [e. g. the “ bulti’”’], and the Cy- 
prinide [e. g. the ‘ benni;” “the carpe is a dayntous 
fisshe,’”? wrote old Leonard Maschal in 1514, when he 
introduced the fish into England ]), were the identical 
diet which the children of Israel ‘‘ remembered” so in- 
vidiously at Taberah, when they ungratefully loathed 
the manna (Numb, xi, 5). Finally, there are the car- 
tilaginous orders, where we find the file-fish (genus 
Balistes), having a species (B. vetula) in the waters of 
the Nile; and true chondropterygians, containing the 
sharks, numerous in genera and species, both in the 
Mediterranean and Red Sea. We notice only Carcha- 
rius Lamia, the white or raging shark, often found of 
enormous size off Alexandria, and always attended by 
several pilot-fish (Vawcrates), and the saw-fish (Pristis 
antiquorum), most dreaded by the pearl-fishers in the 
Persian Gulf, and which has been seen in the Red Sea 
pursuing its prey eyen into the surf, with such force 
and velocity that, on one occasion, half of a fish cut 
asunder by the saw flew on shore at the feet of an 
officer while employed in the surveying service. On 
rays we shall only add that most of the genera are 
represented by species in either sea, and in particular 
the sting rays (Trigon) and electric rays (Torpedo), 
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with which we close our general review of the class, 
although many interesting remarks might be subjoin- 
ed, all tending to clear up existing misconceptions re- 
specting fishes in general—such as that cetaceans, or 
the whale tribe, belong to them; and the misapplica- 
tion of the term when tortoises and oysters are denom- 
inated fish; for the error is general, and the Arabs 
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ixSéwy dyovdc iorw). This epithet dyovoc is applied 
to the Dead Sea itself by Josephus, War, v, 4 (see Bo- 
chart, Hieroz. i, 40). — Kitto, s. v.; Smith, s.v. See 
DEAD SEA. 

FISH ry Curistran Sympouism. Of all the sym- 
bols used by the early Christians, none was more wide- 
ly used than that of the fish. It was employed as a 


even include lizards in the appellation. See ZooLocy. metaphor in the writings of the fathers of the Church, 


Ancient Egyptians curing Fish. Fig. 1, splits them open, a, and removes the entrails, as at b,b; 2, takes out the back- 
bone, d, and salts them from the pot, ¢; 3 and 4, bring them in whole, e, 7, g. 


The extreme value of fish as an article of food 
[when cooked, or otherwise prepared as a relish, oa- 
coy, lit. sauce] (our Lord seems to recognise this as 
sharing with bread the claim to be considered as a 
prime necessary of life, see Matt. vii, 9, 10) imparted 
to the destruction of fish the character of a divine judg- 
ment (see Isa. 1, 2; Hosea iv, 3; Zeph.i, 3; compare 
with Exod. vii, 18, 21; Psa. cv, 29; and Isa. xix, 8). 
This would especially be the case in Egypt, where the 
abundance of fish in the Nile, and the lakes and ca- 
nals (Strabo, xvii, p. 823; Diod. i, 36, 43, 52; Herod. 
ii, ¢3, 149), rendered it one of the staple commodities 
of food (Numb. xi, 5; comp. Wilkinson, iii, 62). How 
fish is destroyed, largely in the way of God’s judg- 
ment, is stated by Dr. E. Pococke on Hosea iv, 3, 
where he collects many conjectures of the learned, to 
which may be added the more obvious cause of death 
by disease, such as the case mentioned by Welsted 
(Travels in Arabia, i, 310) of the destruction of vast 
quantities of the fish of Oman by an epidemic, which 
recurred nearly every five years. St.John (Travels in 
Valley of the Nile, ii, 246) describes a vast destruction 
of fish from cold. Aristotle (Hist. Anim. viii, 19) men- 
tions certain symptoms of disease among fish as known 
to skilful fishermen ; but he denies that epidemics such 
as affect men and cattle fall upon them. In the next 
section he mentions the mullein plant (verbascum, ™O- 
jsoc) as poisonous to fresh-water and other fish. Cer- 
tain waters are well known to be fatal to life. The 
instance of the Dead Sea, the very contrast of the 
other Jordan lakes so full of life, is well described by 
Schwarz (Descriptive Geography of Palestine, p. 41-45), 
and by Stanley (Sinai and Palestine, p. 290-294), and 
more fully by De Sauley (Dead Sea, passim). Con- 
trast the present condition of this Sea of Death with 
the vitality which is predicted of it in the vision of 
Ezekiel (xlvii, 9,10). Its healed waters and renova- 
ted fish ‘exceeding many,” and “the fishers which 
shall stand on it from Engedi even unto Eneglaim,” 
and ‘‘the places on its coast to spread forth nets”—all 
these features are in vivid opposition to the present 
condition of ‘the Asphaltic lake.’? Of like remark- 
able import is 2 Esdr. v, 7, where the writer, among 
the signs of the times to come, predicts, ‘‘ The Sodomitish 
sea shall cast out fish.” For ancient testimonies of 
the death which reigns over this lake, see St. Jerome 
on Ezekiel, lib. xiv; Tacitus, Hist. v, 6; Diod. Sic. ii, 
48, and xix, 98; and the Nubian Geographer, iii, 5, as 
quoted by Bochart, Zeroz.i, 40. But there are other 
waters equally fatal to fish life, though less known, 
such as the lake called Canowdan (Avicenna, i. q. ayo- 
voy, without life), in Armenia, and that which lian 
(Hist, Animal. iii, 38) mentions (0) 62 év Seveq ivy 


and was graven or painted as a secret sign upon mon- 
uments of all kinds. We do not speak, of course, of 
the fish introduced into arabesque ornamentation, or 
into the scenes drawn from the New Testament, nor of 
those cases where it was used upon tombs to indicate 
the calling of the deceased, but of those cases where it 
was used independently, and manifestly in a purely 
symbolical sense. Numberless examples are extant 
of its being thus used on tombstones, rings, seals, and 
amulets. It manifestly had two significations, some- 
times referring to Christ, and sometimes to the Chris- 
tian Church. 

I. Referring to Christ, it was in familiar use as early 
as the 2d century. Its significance was drawn from 
the fact that the letters of (y@vc, the Greek word for 
fish, form the initials of the acrostic "Incovc, Xouordc, 
O00, Yidc, Swrnp (Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour), 
The complete acrostic is found upon but one monu- 
ment, a tombstone. It is explained in the writings of 
St. Augustine. Sometimes the entire word was used; 
in other cases there were but parts of it. The figure 
of a fish was very frequently cut or painted to repre- 
sent the Saviour. Fishes of glass or of bronze were 
often hung upon the necks of believers as amulets. 
Seals and rings often had other symbols also, as the 
anchor, the cross, and the A Q. The fish was espe- 
cially used on baptismal fonts and on the walls of bap- 
tisteries. A ship resting on a fish was used to indicate 
that Christ supports the Church. 

II. The fish represents the Christian in all artistic 
presentations of those parables where the apostles are 
spoken of as fishers of men. ‘The fish, attached to a 
hook and line, with or without a fisherman, always re- 
fers to the Christian, as do those representations of a 
number of fishes on pavements of churches, and on 
those tombstones where funeral inscriptions, as in pace, 
are added. Often two fishes are given, one on each 
side of an anchor or a cross. Many interpretations are 
given of this, the best established being the one that 
considers them as referring to the Jews and Gentiles, 
though much weight is attached to the interpretation 
which considers the two fishes to allude to the two cov- 
enants, the Jewish and the Christian. The baptiste- 
ries were therefore sometimes called piscine. Tertul- 
lian speaks of Christians as accustomed to please them- 
selves with the name pisciculi, ‘ fishes,” to denote that 
they were born again into Christ’s religion by water. 
He says, Nos pisciculi secundum (y@dv, nostrum Jesum 
Christum, in aqua nascimur (De Bapt. ch. i). 

The use of the fish as a symbol ceased almost en- 
tirely with the death of Constantine the Great, though 
examples are found of it as late as the 5th or 6th cen- 
tury.—Rossi, De Christianis Monumentis IXOYN. ez- 
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hibentibus (Par. 1855) ; Martigny, Dictionnaire des An- 
tiquites Chrétiennes (Paris, 1865); Piper, Die chrisiliche 
Kunst; Becker, Die Darstellung Jesu Christi unter dem 
Bilde des Fisches (Breslau, 1866, 8vo); Didron, Chris- 
tian Iconography, i, 344; Bingham, Orig. Eccles. bk. i, 
che S250 (G. B.C.) 


FISHING (457, dig; d\usbev). The copious sup- 
ply of fish in the waters of Palestine encouraged the 
art or avocation of fishery, to which frequent allusions 
are made in the Bible: in the O. T. these allusions are 
of a metaphorical character, descriptive either of the 
conversion (Jer. xvi, 16; Ezek. xlvii, 10) or of the de- 
struction (Ezek. xxix, 3 sq.; Eccl. ix, 12; Amos iv, 
2; Hab. i, 14) of the enemies of God. In the N. T. 
the allusions are of a historical character for the most 
part (see Thomson, Land and Book, ii, 79), though the 
metaphorical application is still maintained in Matt. 
xiii, 47 sq. It was from the fishing-nets that Jesus 
called his earliest disciples to ‘‘ become fishers of men” 
(Mark i, 16-20) ; it was from a fishing-boat that he re- 
buked the winds and the waves (Matt. viii, 26); it was 
from a fishing-boat that he delivered his wondrous se- 
ries of prophetic parables of the kingdom of heaven 
(Matt. xiii); it was to a fishing-boat that he walked 
on the sea, and from it that Peter walked to him (Matt. 
xiv, 24-32); it was with fish (doubtless dried) as well 
as with bread that he twice miraculously fed the mul- 
titude (Matt. xiv, 19; xv, 36); it was from the mouth 
of a fish, taken with a hook, that the tribute-stater was 
paid (Matt. xvi, 27); it was ‘‘a piece of broiled fish’’ 
that he ate before his disciples on the day that he rose 
from the dead (Luke xxiv, 42, 43); and yet again, be- 
fore he ascended, he filled their net with ‘‘ great fish- 
es, an hundred and fifty and three,’ while he himself 
prepared a ‘‘ fire of coals,” and ‘laid fish thereon,’’ on 
which then he and they dined (John xxi, 1-14). 

The most prevalent method of catching fish in 
use among the Hebrews was by nets of various kinds 
and sizes. Four of these are mentioned: two in Hab. 
i, 15, 16, DAM (che’rem, Sept. augiBAnorpoy : no doubt 
in y, 16 this word and cayjvn have been by some 
means transposed; verse 17 compared with verse 15 
makes this evident), the casting-net, Matt. iv, 18 (Otcru- 
ov), and Mark i, 16; and 723% (mikme'reth, Sept. 
caynyn), the drag-net, a larger kind (see Matt. xiii, 
48), requiring the use of a boat: the latter was prob- 
ably most used on the Sea of Galilee, as the number 
of boats kept on it was very considerable (Josephus, 
War, iii, 10,9). The third occurs Eccl. ix, 12, 971272 
(mitstsoduh’, Sept. audiBAnorpov), a casting-net. The 
fourth, MU7 (re’sheth, Sept. mayic), a fowler’s net as 
well as a fisher’s. In Psa. xxxv, 7, 8, the my, net, is 
used with MMW, a pit (‘they have hid for me their 
net in a pit’’): the allusion would seem to be to that 
mode of winter-fishing which Aristotle describes as 
practised by the Pheenicians (Hist. Animal. viii, 20). 
Net-fishing is still used on the lake of Tiberias (Dr. 
Pococke, Descrip. of the. East, ii, 69). See Ner. This 


nent feature of the piscatorial associations in the Gos- 
pel history to the very last (see John xxi, 6, 8,11). It 
is certainly less characteristic of Egyptian fishing, of 
which we have frequent mention in the O. T. See 
Aneuinc. The instruments therein employed were 
the N20 (chakkah’, Sept. ayciorpoy, comp. Matt. xvii, 
27), angling-hook, for smaller fish; Isa. xix, 8; Hab. i, 
15. These hooks were (for disguise) made to resem- 
ble thorns (on the principle of the fly-fishing instru- 
ments, though not in the same manner; for the Egyp- 
tians, neither anciently nor now, seem to haye put 
winged insects on their hooks to attract their prey ; 
Wilkinson, iii, 54), and were thence called mand, si- 
roth’, Amos iv, 2 (“from their resemblance to thorns,” 
Gesenius, Lex. s, v-); and (in the case of the larger 
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sort) MD, sukkah’, A.V. “barbed irons ;” Job xli, 7 
[x], 31]. Another name for these thorn-like instru- 
ments was MDX, tsinnoth’, Amos iv, 2 (a generic word, 
judging from the Sept., dra). MIN, cho’ach, was 
either a hook or a ring put through the nostrils of fish 
to let them down again alive into the water (Geseni- 
us), or (it may be) @ crook by which fishes were sus- 
pended to long poles, and carried home after being 
caught (such as is shown in plate 344 [from a tomb 
near the Pyramids] in Wilkinson, iii, 56). The word 
is used in Job xli, 2 [xl], 26] with 71722, agmon’, a 
cord of rushes (syoivoc). Rosenmiiller, ad loc., applies 
these two words to the binding of larger fish to the 
bank of the river until wanted, after they are captured, 
aud quotes Bruce for instances of such a practice in 
modern Egyptian fishing. The rod was occasionally 
dispensed with (Wilkinson, iii, 53), and is not men- 
tioned in the Bible: ground-bait alone was used, fly- 
fishing being unknown. Though we have so many 
terms for the hook, it is doubtful whether any have 
come down to us denoting the line ; sn7aaN and dan, 
though the most nearly connected with piscatorial em- 
ploymentt, hardly express our notion of a line for ang- 
ling (see Gesenius, s.v.); while DAM and Ebyal=) (thread, 
twine) arenever used in Scripture for fishing purposes. 
See Hoox. The large fish-spear or harpoon used for 
destroying the crocodile and hippopotamus was called 
B33 55% (Job xli, 7 [x], $1]; comp. with Wilkin- 

72, DDE means @ cymbal or any clang- 
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ing instrument, and this seems to have led to the be- 
|lief of fishes being attracted and caught by musical 
|sounds; stories of such, including Arion and the dol- 
|phin, are collected by Schelhorn in his Dissertatio de 
}onas bxbx Jobi (Ugolini Thesaur. xxix, 829). ‘'The 
| Egyptian fishermen used the net; it was of a long 
form, like the common drag-net, with wooden floats 
on the upper and leads on the lower side; though 
sometimes let down from a boat, those who pulled it 
generally stood on the shore and landed the fish on a 
shelving bank” (Wilkinson, ii, 21), This net is men- 
tioned in Isa, xix, 8, under the name 917237. It is, 
however, doubtful whether this be anything more than 
a frame, somewhat between a basket and a net, resem- 
bling the landing-net represented in Wilkinson, iii, 55. 


mode of fishing prevailed in Palestine, and is a promi- | Pe Mishna (vi, 76, 116) daseni bes tty the aie 
stine, ¢ 


7 
akun’, nassa, corbis piscatoria,a basket. Maillet (Zpist. 


|ix) expressly says that “nets for fishing are not used 


in Egypt.’ Tf this be so, the usage has much alter- 
ed since the times which Wilkinson has described. 
Frames for fishing, attached to stakes driven into the 
bottom, were prohibited in the lake of Tiberias, ‘“ be- 
cause they are an impediment to boats” (Talmudic 
Gloss, quoted by Lightfoot, Hore Hebr. on Matt. iv, 
18). No such prohibition existed in Egypt, where 
wicker-traps, now as anciently, are placed at the mouths 
of canals, by which means a great quantity of fish 18 
caught (Rawlinson, ferod. ii, 232, note). The custom 
of drying fish is frequently represented in the sculp- 
tures of Upper and Lower Egypt (p. 127, note). There 
was a caste of fishermen ; and allusion to the artificial 
reseryoirs and fish-ponds of Egypt occurs in the Proph- 


Ancient Egyptians fishing with the Net and drying Fish in the rigging of the Boat. A kite sits upon the mast waiting for the 
entrails of the fish. 


ets (Isa. xix, 8-10). Fishing pavilions, apparently 
built on the margin of artificial lakes, also appear in 
the Assyrian scuiptures (Layard’s Nineveh, i,55). Ac- 
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Ancient Assyrian fishing in a Lake with a Line, without 
a R6bd, and carrying a rush Basket on his Shoulders. 


cording to Aristotle (Hist. Anim. viii, 19), comp. with 
Luke v, 5, the night was the best time for fishing oper- 
ations: ‘‘before sunrise and after sunsct.”—Kitto, s. 
y.; Smith, s. v.; Fairbairn, s. v. 

Fisher (493, davvag’, Jer. xvi, 16 [marg.]; Ezek. 
xlvii, 10; or 455, dayyag’, Isa. xix, 8; Jer. xvi, 16 
[text]; Gr. aAvedc, seaman or sailor, hence fisherman, 
as rendered Luke v, 2), a term used, besides its literal 
import [see F1su1Nne, above ], in the phrase ‘‘ fishers of 
men” (Matt. xix, 1; Mark i, 17), as applied by our Sa- 
viour to the apostles (q. v.) in calling them to their 
office; and in alike typical manner, but in an unfavor- 
able sense, the word occurs Jer. xvi, 16. The applica- 
tion of the figure is obvious (see Wemyss, Symbolical 
Dict, s.v.). On the ‘‘fisher’s coat’’ (¢revddrnc, John 
xxi, 7), see CoAT, 


Fisher, Edward, an English Protestant theolo- 
gian, was born in 1597, and was educated at Oxford, 
where he became a gentleman commoner in 1627. He 
taught a school at Caermarthen, in Wales, and died in 
Ireland. He was a strong Calvinist. His Marrow 
of Modern Divinity, published in 1644, excited a vigor- 
ous controversy when republished in Scotland by Hogg 
(1718, 8vo). It went through numerous editions (12th 
ed. Lond. 1726, with notes by Thomas Boston, 2 vols. 
8vo). Fisher also wrote Appeal to the Conscience (Ox- 
ford, 1644, 8vo):—Feast of Asses (1644, 4to) :—Caveat 
to the Sabbatarians (1650, 4to).—Allibone, Dictionary 
of Authors, s. v.; Hagenbach, History of Doctrines, ed. 
Smith, ii, 431. See, Marrow Controversy. 

Fisher, John, bishop of Rochester, was born at 
Beverly, in Yorkshire, in 1459. He was educated at 
Michael House, Cambridge, of which house he became 
master in 1495; and being appointed confessor to Mar- 
garet, countess of Richmond, mother of Henry VII, he 


j hat; would you accept of it 


induced her to found St. John’s and Christ's colleges. 
He was made divinity-professor in Cambridge, 1502, 
and bishop of Rochester, 1504. He was a great ben- 
efactor to the University of Cambridge. He opposed 
the Lutheran reformation, and was supposed by some 
to be the real writer of Henry VIII’s book against Lu- 
ther; and on Luther’s replying, he wrote a Defence of 
the King of England's Assertion of the Catholic Fatth. 
He continued in high favor with Henry VIII till he 
opposed the king’s divorce, and to his honest views on 
this point he adhered unflinchingly. He remained un- 
molested till 1534, when he refused to take the oath of 
allegiance, and was committed to the Tower. He was 
attainted by Parliament November 3, 1534, and his 
bishopric was declared yoid January 2, 1535. He 
would probably have been permitted to remain quietly 
in prison during the rest of his life had not Paul ITI, 
by making him, in May, 1535, cardinal-priest of St. 
Vitalis, angered the king, who issued orders that no 
person should be permitted to bring the hat into his 
dominions, Lord Cromwell, being sent to examine 
the bishop, asked him, ‘‘ My lord of Rochester, what 
would you say if the pope should send you a cardinal’s 
2”? The bishop replied, 
«Sir, I know myself to be so far unworthy any such 
dignity, that I think of nothing less; but if any such 
thing should happen, assure yourself that I should im- 
prove that favor to the best advantage that I coutd, 
in assisting the Holy Catholic Church of Christ, and 
in that respect I would receive it upon my knees.” 
When this answer was brought to the king by secre- 
tary Cromwell, Henry said in a great passion, ‘‘ Yea, 
is he yet so lusty? Well, let the pope send him a hat 
when he will, Mother of God, he shall wear it on his 
shoulders then, for I will leave him never a head to set 
iton.” Fisher was convicted of high treason, and be- 
headed on Tower Hill, June 22,1535. His Life by Bai- 
ley is published with those of More and Roper (Dub- 
lin, 1835, 7th edit.). There is also a Life by Lewis 
(Lond. 1862, 2 vols. 8vo). His polemical and miscel- 
laneous writings will be found in the edition Opera J. 
Fisheri que hactenus inveniri potuerunt omnia (Wurtzb. 
1597, fol.). ‘The character of Fisher is remarkable 
for firmness. In his steady maintenance of the fallen 
cause of queen Catharine, undaunted by the anger of 
the vindictive king, this quality peculiarly shone forth; 
and still more with regard to the oath of supremacy, 
refusal to take which was certain to call forth severe 
punishment, and in all probability death. Fisher was 
immovable, not being convinced that he was in the 
wrong; his fearless firmness allowed him to maintain 
an open profession that he was in the right. He was 
a learned and devout man, and his conduct fully proved 
his sincerity.”-—Dupin, Wceles. Hist. cent. xvi, p. 412; 
Burnet, Hist. Reform. ii, 248, 567 sq.; Hook, Eccl. Bi- 
ography, Vv, 182. 


Fisher, Jonathan, a Congregational minister, 
was born Oct. 7, 1768, at New Braintree, Mass. He 
graduated at Harvard College, 1792, entered the min- 
istry Oct. 1793, and was installed pastor at Blue Hill, 
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Me., July 13,1796, where he labored until Oct. 24, 1887, 
and died Sept. 22, 1847. He published a volume of 
Miscellaneous Poems ; Scripture Animals; and a ser- 
mon.—Sprague, Annals, ii, 344. 

Fisher, Richard Adams, a minister of the Ger- 
man Reformed Church, was born in Berks Co, Pa., 
Oct. 25,1805. Having finished his preparatory stud- 
ies under his own pastor, Rev. F. Herman, Jr., he be- 
gan the study of theology with Rey. Dr. Herman 3 Was 
licensed and ordained in 1826. He took charge of the 
German Reformed congregation in Sunbury, Pa., to- 
gether with several affiliated churches, in 1827, and 
continued in this field of labor till 1854, when failing 
health compelled him to resign. Recovering some- 
what, he labored a short time in Lyken’s Valley, Dau- 
phin Co., Pa., where he died Jan. 27,1857. Mr, Fish- 
er had a good mind, was a logical and instructive 
preacher, a genial and kind friend, and was greatly be- 
loved throughout the church in which he labored. He 
preached well in both the German and English lan- 
guages. (H.H.) 

Fisher-Ring or Fisherman's Ring. See An- 
NULUS. 

Pish-Gate (0°33 52, sha’ar had-dagim’, gate 
of the fishes ; Sept. 7 zidn 1%) iySving, in Neh. 1) UAH 
éxSvoa, in Zeph. ihn droxevrobyrwr ; Vulg. porta 
piscium), the name of one of the gates of Jerusalem 
@ Chron. xxxiii, 14; Neh. iii, 3; xii, 39; Zeph. i, 10) ; 
probably on the east side, just north of the Temple en- 
closure (Strong’s Harm. and Expos. of the Gospels, Ap- 
pend. i, p. 18), although Bartlett (ity of Great King, 
p. 153) locates it on the west side of the Temple, sup- 
posing it to have been near the medieval “piscina” 
(p. 301) ; a very unsuitable position, as it doubtless de- 
rived its name from the fact that fish (q. v.) from the 
lake of Tiberias (or perhaps from the Mediterranean) 
were brought to the city by that route, or that they 
were sold there (Gesenius, Thes. p. 1054, who identifies 
it with the present gate of St.Stephen). See Jerusa- 
LEM. 

Fish-hook (in the plur. mais Mino, thorns [as 
often rendered] of fishing; Sept. at random déByra 
éumuoot, Vulg. equally so olla Jerventes, both taking 
the term in the sense of pots, contrary to the synony- 
mous M133, ‘‘hooks,’’ of the other hemistich), used 
figuratively of an instrument of control (Amos iv, 2), 
after the analogy of animals which were tamed by put- 
ting hooks and rings in their noses (comp. Isa. XXXvVii, 
29; Ezek. xxxix,4; Job x1,26; see Oedmann, Sammi. 
v, 5). Others, as Déderlein (in loc.), prefer to retain 
the simple meaning of thorns, as referring to pastoral 
customs. See FIsHine. 

Pish-pool (122, berekah’, a pool, as often else- 
where), a pond or reservoir in general; presumed by 
our translators at Cant. vii, 4 to be intended for fish 
(q. v.), such as we know were anciently constructed 
for the purpose of pleasure angling. See Frsuine 
(above).  - 

Pish-spear (0733 bux lit. a prong of fishes; 
Sept. and Vulgate vaguely zhoia dduehwy, gurgustium 


piscium), a harpoon or trident for spearing fish (Job 
xli, 2 [in the Heb, xi, 81]). See Fisurne. 


Pisk, Ezra, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Shelburne, Mass., Jan. 10, 1785, graduated at 
Williams College in 1809, and was licensed in 1810. 
After preaching for some months, he was ordained as 
an evangelist, and labored chiefly among destitute 
congregations of Georgia; after which he engaged as 
missionary in Philadelphia. In 1813 he was chosen | 
pastor of the Presbyterian church in Goshen, N. Y., 
where he continued for upwards of twenty years. He 
became a trustee of Williams College in 1823, and a 
director of the Theological Seminary at Princeton in 
1825 We retired to Georgia in 1832 for his health, | 
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and was appointed the following year professor of ec- 
clesiastical history and Church government in the 
Western Theological Seminary, and moderator of the 
General Assembly. He removed to Philadelphia, and 
died Dec. 5, 1833. He published An Oration delivered 
before the Society of Alumné of Williams College (1825) : 
—A Lecture on the Inability of Sinners (Phila. 1832) :— 
A Karewell Sermon (1833) :—Articles on Mental Science, 
in Church Advocate (1832).—Sprague, Annals, iv, 457. 

Fisk, Pliny, a Congregational minister and mis. 
sionary, was born at Shelburne, Mass., June 24, 1792. 
He graduated at Middlebury College in 1814, studied 
theology at Andover, entered the ministry in January, 
1814, and preached for a time in Wilmington, Vt. 
Having determined to be a missionary, he was, with 
Mr, Levi Parsons, appointed by the American Board 
of Missions to the Palestine mission in September, 
1818, and spent the winter travelling through the 
South, raising money for the missionary cause. With 
his colleague, he sailed from Boston for Smyrna, Noy. 
3, 1819, and arrived at their port Jan. 15,1820. The 
two missionaries spent some time in Scio to study 
modern Greek, then visited the ‘‘seven churches” in 
Asia Minor, and finally settled in Smyrna. Early in 
1822 Mr. Fisk accompanied Mr. Parsons to Egypt, 
where the latter died, Feb. 10. His successor, the 
Rey. J. King, met Mr. Fisk at Malta, and in April, 
1823, they went, together with Mr. Wolff, by way of 
Egypt and the desert, to Judea. After visiting Jeru- 
salem and Beyrout, they visited the principal cities in 
Northern Syria to ‘‘ spy out the land,” and spent some 
part of 1824 at Damascus and Aleppo studying Arabic, - 
In May, 1825, he joined the mission already established 
at Beyrout, and died there on the 23d of October fol- 
lowing. See Bond, Life of Pliny Fisk (Boston, 1828, 
12mo).— American Miss. Memorial, p. 254; Sprague, 
Annals, ii, 622. 


Pisk, Samuel. See Fisxn, SAmurt. 


Pisk, Wilbur, first president of the Wesleyan 
University, was born in Brattleboro, Vt., August 31, 
1792. His parents were of the old Puritan stock, and 
he was trained in habits of virtue and religion, espe- 
cially by his mother. In 1809 he went to the Gram- 
mar School at Peacham, and in 1812 to the University 
of Vermont, where he passed A.B. in 1815. In 1818 
he entered the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and soon became remarkable for piety and 
success in his ministry. His talents as a preacher 
were of a very high order; indeed, he has hardly been 
surpassed in this respect in the American pulpit. His 
health was feeble, however, from the berinning, and 
his unwearied labors in the itinerant ministry were 
too great for him. In 1823 he was made presiding 
elder of the Vermont district, and in 1824 was chosen 
delegate to the Vermont Conference, a rare distinction 
for so young aman. From this time onward his life 
was devoted to the cause of Christian education in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. When he entered the 
ministry in 1818 ‘‘there was not a single literary in- 
stitution of any note under the patronage of the Church. 
A few years later, in 1824, he was appointed agent to 
collect funds for one which had been established in 
Newmarket, N. H.; but he declined the service be- 
cause, as he said, it was not established on a perma- 
nent basis. Still he was anxious that one should be 
established, and through his efforts, with others, the 
academy at Wilbraham was commenced, and he was 
appointed its principal in 1826, The spirit which was 
thus aroused soon demanded an institution of a higher 
grade. The Northern and Eastern Conferences united 
to found the Wesleyan University at Middletown, 
and Dr. Fisk naturally, and without a rival, was cho- 
sen its president in 1830. The part he had already 
taken in awaking the people to the subject, his devo- 
tion to it, and his abilities, made him more than ever 
a leader in the cause of education in the Church. Stu- 
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dents gathered to the institution from every part of 
the nation, and many soon went forth from it who, by 
his recommendation, became presidents, professors, 
and teachers in the rapidly multiplying colleges and 
seminaries under the patronage of the Church through- 
out the United States. His heart was in this work. 
He believed, too, that he was where Providence de- 
signed him to be. And when, in 1863, he was elected 
bishop, he declined the office, for he said, ‘ If my health 
would allow me to perform the work of the episcopacy 
I dare not accept it, for I believe I can do more for the 
cause of Christ where I am than I could do as a bish- 
op.’ Who shall say that his decision was not only 
honest, but wise; that his duties as an educator of the 
young, and the part he took in awaking the people to 
the great value of general education, were less impor- 
tant than the work of any bishop?” (Centenary Memo- 
ries, in The Methodist, N. Y.). In 1828 he had been 
elected bishop of the Canada Conference, but declined 
the office. In 1829 he received the degree of D.D. from 
Brown University, and in the same year was elected 
president of Lagrange College, Alabama, and also pro- 
fessor in the University of Alabama, both which offices 
he declined. For many years his life was an inces- 
sant struggle with pulmonary disease, and in 1835-6 


he travelled in Europe for the benefit of his health, | 


He died at Middletown, Feb. 22, 1838. Among his 
writings are, The Calvinistic Controversy (N. Y.18mo): 
—Travels in Europe (N. Y. 1888, 8vo0):—Sermons and 
Lectures on Universalism :—Reply to Pierpoint on the 
Atonement, and other tracts and sermons. 

Dr. Fisk was a saintly man, of the type of Fénelon, 


and endowed with some of Fénelon’s best moral and | 


mental traits—clearness and logical force; flexibility 
and adroitness in controversy ; with earnest love of 
truth and goodness for the animating spirit of all his 
life and thought. As a preacher, few surpassed him 
in eloquence, none in fervor. As a teacher, he had 
that highest of all qualities, the power to kindle the 
enthusiasm of his pupils. Take him for all in all, he 
was a man of rare symmetry of character, moral and 
intellectual, of whom all whom he knew would be 
more willing to say, ‘‘ Mark the perfect man, and be- 
hold the upright,” than of any man of his time who 
held so high a place. Dr. Stevens describes him as 
follows: ‘‘ Wilbur Fisk’s person bespoke his character. 
It was of good size, and remarkable for its symmetry. 
His features were beautifully harmonious, the contour 
strongly resembling the better Roman outline, though 
lacking its most peculiar distinction, the nasus aguili- 
nus. His eye was nicely defined, and, when excited, 
beamed with a peculiarly benign and conciliatory ex- 
pression. His complexion was bilious, and added to the 
diseased indication of his somewhat attenuated feat- 
ures. His head was a model, not of great, but of well- 
proportioned development. It had the height of the 
Roman brow, though none of the breadth of the Greek. 
There is a bust of him extant, but it is not to be looked 
at by any who would not mar in their memories the 
beautiful and benign image of his earlier manhood by 
the disfigurations of disease and suffering. His voice 
was peculiarly flexible and sonorous: a catarrhal dis- 
ease affected it, but just enough, during most of his 
life, to improve its tone to a soft orotund, without a 
trace of nasal defect. Few men could indicate the 
moral emotions more effectually by mere tones. It 
+ i especially expressive in pathetic passages. His 
ulpit manner was marked in the introduction of the 
sermon by dignity, but dignity without ceremony or 
pretension. As he advanced into the exposition and 
argument of his discourse (and there were both in most 
of his sermons), he became more emphatic, especially 
as brilliant though brief illustrations ever and anon 
gleamed upon his logic. By the time he had reached 
the peroration his utterance became rapid, his thoughts 
were incandescent, the music of his voice rang out in 
thrilling tones, and sometimes even quivered with 
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trills of pathos. Noimaginative excitement prevailed 


in the audience as under Maffitt’s eloquence, no tumul- | 


tuous wonder as under Bascom’s, none of Cookman’s 
impetuous passion, or Olin’s overwhelming power, but 
a subduing, almost tranquil spell of genial feeling, ex- 
pressed often by tears or half-suppressed ejaculations ; 
something of the kindly effect of Summerfield com- 
bined with a higher intellectual impression. Fisk 
lived for many years in the faith and exemplification 
of Paul’s sublime doctrine of Christian perfection. He 
prized that great tenet as one of the most important 
distinctions of Christianity. His own experience re- 
specting it was marked by signal circumstances, and 
from the day he practically adopted it till he triumphed 
over death, its impress was radiant on his daily life. 
With John Wesley, he deemed this important truth— 
promulgated, in any very express form, almost solely 
by Methodism in these days—to be one of the most 
solemn responsibilities of his Church, the most potent 
element in the experimental divinity of the Scriptures” 
(Methodist Quarterly Review, July, 1852, p. 446). See 
Holdich, Life of Wilbur Fisk (N.Y. 1840, 8vo) ; Meth- 
odist Quarterly, 1842, p. 579; Sherman, New-England 
Divines, p. 238; M‘Clintock, Lives of Methodist Minis- 
ters (N. Y. 8vo; sketch of Fisk by the Rey. O. H. Tif- 
fany, D.D.); Sprague, Annals, vii, 576; Stevens, His- 
tory of the Methodist Episcopal Church; Christian Re- 
view, July 9, 1868; Zion's Herald, vii, 400sq. See also 
New ENGLAND THEOLOGY. 


Fiske, John, D.D., a Congregational minister, 
was born Oct. 26,1770, in Warwick, Mass. He grad- 
uated at Dartmouth College, 1791; entered the minis- 
try May 6, 1794; and was ordained pastor in New 
Braintree Oct. 26, 1796, where he remained until his 
death, Mar. 15,1855. Dr. Fiske assisted largely in the 
founding of Amherst College. He published a Spell- 
ing-book (1807), and two sermons. — Sprague, Annals, 
li, 367. 

Fiske, Nathan Welby, an eminent Congrega- 
tional minister, was born April 17, 1798, at Weston, 
Mass. He graduated at Dartmouth College 1817; was 
chosen tutor 1818, in which position he remained two 
years, and then entered the Theological Seminary at 
Andover. In Noy. 1823, he went to Savannah, and 
preached among the seamen and others not belonging 
to any church. He was chosen professor of languages 
in Amherst Collegiate Institution (afterwards Amherst 
College), 1824. A few years after, he was transferred 
to the chair of intellectual and moral philosophy, which 
In 1846, on account of ill 
health, he sailed (Nov. 5) for Palestine, and died in 
Jerusalem May 27,1847. Mr. Fiske published a trans- 
lation of Eschenburg’s Manual of Classical Literature 
(1886), which went through three editions, and was 
stereotyped for the fourth ed. (1843). A volume of his 
Sermons was published in 1850, and also Memoirs of 
N.W. Fiske, with Selections from his Sermons and other 
Writings, by Heman Humphrey, D.D.(Amherst, 1850), 
The New Englander (Feb. 1850, p. 70) speaks of his ser- 
mons as follows: ‘‘They are eminently suggestive. 
Some of them, like that on ‘the analysis of conscience,’ 
are fine specimens of philosophical analysis. Some, 
like that on ‘the wonderfulness of man’s mental con- 
stitution,’ and that on ‘the fearfulness of man’s men- 
tal constitution,’ lead the reader over a track almost 
untrodden by sermonizers, and yet presenting grounds 
for most powerful appeals. No thinking mind can fail 
to be enriched by the attentive reading of these dis- 
courses. They belong in many respects to the class 
of bishop Butler’s sermons; yet with the bishop’s 
strong reasoning and clear analysis of principles, they 
have much more of the direct and powerful application 
of the truth to the conscience, and are more imbued 
with the very essence of the doctrines of the cross.” 


Fiske, Samuel, a Congregational minister, was 
born in Shelburne, Mass., July 23, 1828, and was edu- 
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cated at Amherst College, where he graduated in 1848. 
After two years spent in teaching, he studied theology 
at Andover until 1852, when he became tutor at Am- 
herst, where he remained until 1855, when he sailed 
for Europe and the East. His letters describing this 
journey were collected under the title of Mr. Dunn 
Browne's Experiences in foreign Parts (Boston, 1857, 
12mo), and abound with wit, humor, and graphic pow- 
er. In 1857 he was ordained pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church at Madison, Conn., where he was re- 
markably useful and successful. During the Civil War 
his patriotism led him to join the army ; and failing to 
secure a chaplaincy, he entered the service as private, 
but soon rose to be captain. While in service he wrote 
Mr. Dunn Brown's Experiences ir the Army (Boston, 
1866, 12mo), Made prisoner at Chancellorsville, he 
spent some time in Libby prison, Richmond. He fell 
in the first battle of the Wilderness, May 6,1864. His 
Christian life in the army was kept up as at home, and 
he was more than a chaplain could be to his men. 
“We was a Christian officer, illustrating in camp, and 
on the march, and in battle the noblest Christian char- 
acter. He decidedly rebuked all the vices of the army; 
he gently soothed the sick and wounded, prayed with 
the dying and over the dead. Touching memories of 
him have been recalled in our hospitals at the mention 
of his name. ‘Oh,’ said one in Washington, ‘he is the 
man who put his arm around me so kindly, and begged 
me to promise him that I would never utter another 
oath, and I never have.’ Said another: ‘Captain Fiske 
—oh yes; he helped me off the field after that dreadful 
battle, gave me his blanket, and spoke kind words of 
cheer that helped to keep me alive.’ Multitudes could 
testify of his fidelity to them. It was his daily duty 
to care both for the bodies and the souls of all about 
him.” —New Englander, January, 1866, art. iv ; Congre- 
gational Quarterly, 1866, art. i. 


Fistule, pipes or reeds used in the administration 
of the wine in the Eucharist from the 8th. century to 
the 12th. The deacon held the cup in his own hand, 
a small reed or pipe was introduced into the wine, and 
the communicant drew up the wine into his mouth 
through this pipe. The object was to prevent the pos- 
sibility of spilling any of the wine. 


Fitch, Esennzer, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
and president of Williams College, Mass., was born in 
Norwich Sept. 26, 1756, and graduated in Yale in 1777. 
After teaching for some time in Hanover, N. Y., he be- 
came tutor in Yale, and remained there till 1783, when 
he formed a mercantile connection, which proving dis- 
astrous, he returned to his former office, to which was 
added that of librarian. He was licensed to preach in 
1787, and in 1791 became preceptor of the academy in 
Williamstown, Mass., of which, with the title of Wil- 
liams College, he was appointed president in 1793. 
He resigned in 1815, and was installed pastor of the 
Presbyterian church, West Bloomfield, N. Y., which 
he resigned in 1828, after a zealous and efficient min- 
istry. He died March 21,1833. He published A Bac- 
calaureate Discourse, 1799.—Sprague, Annals, iii, 511. 

Fitches (i. e. Vercues or chick-pea), the incorrect 
rendering, in the Auth. Vers., of two Heb. words. See 
Borany. ‘ 

1. ASP (ke’tsach, something strewn), which occurs 


only in Isa. xxviii, 25, 27, where especial reference is | 


made to the mode of threshing it; not with ‘a thresh- 
ing instrument,” 47472, yu), but ‘with a staff” 
(1272), because the heavy-armed cylinders of the for- 
mer implement would have crushed it. 


2101), is always acknowledged to denote some seed, 
yet interpreters have had great difficulty in determin- 
ing the particular kind intended, some translating it 
peas, others, as Luther and the English version, vetch- 
es, but without any proof. Meibomius considers it to | 
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be the white poppy, and others a black seed. This last 
interpretation has the most numerous, as well as the 
oldest authorities in its support. Of these a few are 
in fayor of the black poppy-seed, but the majority of a 
black seed common in Egypt, etc. (Celsius, Hierobot. 
ii, 70). The Sept. translates it pedavOvoy, the Vulg. 
gith (perhaps from the Heb. 4, coriander; see Plau- 
tus, Rud. v, 3, 39), and Tremellius melanthium, while 
the Arabic has shiimez. All these mean the same 
thing, namely, a very black-colored and aromatic 
seed, ‘‘ fennel-flower’’ or ‘black cumin,” still cultiva- 
ted and in daily employment as a condiment in the 
East. Thus Pliny (xx, 17,71), ‘‘ Gith, from the Greeks, 
others call medanthion, and still others melanspermon. 
The best is that of the most pungent smell, and black- 
est.” By Dioscorides (iii, 93), or the ancient author 
who is supposed to have added the synonymes, we are 
informed that peayvOroyv was also called the “wild 
black poppy,’ that the seed was black, acrid, and ar- 
omatic, and that it was added to bread or cakes. Pliny 
also says, ‘The seed of the melanthium or melansper- 
mum makes an excellent confection in the loaves” 
(xix, 8). Melanthium is universally recognised by 
botanists§ to be the Nigella. Thus Bauhin Pinax, 
‘* Nigella, from the black color of the seed, is common- 
ly called pehavO.ov.”” The shimez of the Arabs is, 
moreover, the same plant or seed, which is usually 
called ‘black cumin.” §So one kind of cumin is said 
by Dioscorides to have seeds like those of melanthion 
or nigella. It was commonly cultivated in Egypt, 
and P. Alpinus mentions it as ‘‘Suneg Egyptiis.” 
The Arabs, besides shzmez, also call it hub-al-souda, and 
the Persians seah dana, both words signifying black 
seed. One species, named Nigella Indica by Dr. Rox- 
burgh, is called kala jira in India, that is, black zira 
or cumin, of the family of Ranunculacee. ‘‘ Nigella 
sativa is alone cultivated in India, as in most Eastern 
countries, and continues in the present day, as in the 
most ancient times, to be used both as a condiment 
and as a medicine” (I//ust. Himal. Bot. p. 46). If we 
consider that this appears to have always been one of 
the cultivated grains of the East, and compare the 
character of nigella with the passages in which hetsach 
is mentioned, we shall find that the former is applica- 
ble to them all. Indeed, Rabbi Obadias de Bartenora 
states that the barbarous or vulgar name of the ketsach 
was nielle, that is, nigella. The Nigella sativa is a gar- 


Nigella Sativa. 


den plant, which commonly attains the height of an 
ell, with narrow leaves, like the leaves of fennel, a blue 
flower, out of which is formed, on the very top of the 
plant, an oblong muricate capsule, the interior of 
which is, by means of thin membranes, separated inti 
compartments containing a seed of a very black colo, 
not unlike the poppy, but of a pleasant smell, and : 
sharp taste not unlike pepper. The various specie 

of nigella are herbaceous (several of them being indig 
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enous in Europe, others cultivated in most parts of 
Asia), with their leaves deeply cut and linear, their 
flowers terminal, most of them having under the calyx 
leafy involucres which often half surround the flower. 
The fruit is composed of five or six capsules, which 
are compressed, oblong, pointed, sometimes said to be 
hornlike, united below, and divided into several cells, 
and enclosing numerous angular, scabrous, black-col- 
ored seeds, From the nature of the capsules, it is ev- 
ident that, when they are ripe, the seeds might easily 
be shaken out by moderate blows of a stick, as is re- 
lated to have been the case with the hketsach of the 
text. See THRESHING. 

Besides the NV. sativa, there is another species, the 
N. arvensis, which may be included under the term 
ketsach; but the seeds of this last-named plant are less 
aromatic than the other. They are annual plants be- 
longing to the natural order Ranunculacew, and sub- 
order Helleboree. The nigella forms a singular excep- 
tion among the family to which it belongs, inasmuch 
as they are terrible poisons, while the nigella produces 
seeds that are not only wholesome and aromatic, but 
are in great reputation for their medicinal qualities. 
See AROMATICS. 

2. In Ezek. iv, 9, ‘‘fitches” are mentioned among 
the materials of the bread the prophet was bidden to 
make, but there it represents the Heb. word 17252, 
kusse’meth. This word is incorrectly translated in A. 
V. “rye” (q. v.) in Exod. ix, 32, and Isa, xxviii, 25; 
but in the latter place, as in Ezek. iv, 9, we have the 
marginal reading ‘‘spelt,”’ which is the true rendering 
of the word. The root of M7293 is DOD, to shear, 
and the species of corn to which it gives a name is the 
Triticum spelta of Linneus—in Greek Zéa; in Latin 
far and ador. ‘“ Spelt has a four-leaved blunted calix, 
small blossoms, with little awns, and a smooth, slender 
ear (as it were shorn), the grains of which sit so firmly 
in the husks that they must be freed from them by pe- 
culiar devices; it grows about as high as barley, and 
is extensively cultivated in the southern countries of 
Europe, in Egypt, Arabia, and Palestine, in more than 
one species. The Sept. translate it by d\voa, in Pliny 
arinca, which corresponds with the French riguet; and 
Herodotus (ii, 836) observes that it was used by the 
Egyptians for baking bread” (Kalisch on Exod. ix, 32). 
—Kitto, s.v.; Smith, s.v. See CEREALS. 


Five-mile Act, or Oxford Act, an act of the 
British Parliament, passed in 1665, which imposed an 
oath on all nonconformists, binding them at no time 
to endeayor any alteration of the government in either 
Church or State; and ordering that nonconforming min- 
isters should neither live in, nor come within jixe miles 
(except in crossing the road) of any borough, city, or 
corporate town, or within five miles of any parish, 


town, or place in which they had been, since the Act | 


of Oblivion, parson, vicar, or lecturer, under a penalty 
of forty pounds, or six months’ imprisonment, and be- 
ing rendered incapable of teaching any school, or tak- 
ing any boarders to be taught or instructed.—Baxter, 
Church History of England, ii, 632; Neal, History of 
the Puritans (Harpers’ ed.), ii, 255. 


Five Points, the five doctrines controverted be- 
tween the Calvinists and Arminians, viz. predestina- 
tion, extent of the atonement, race, free-will, and final 
perseverance. The guinguarticular controversy in Eng- 
land was a dispute which arose at Cambridge in 1594 
respecting the above points. In 1626 two fruitless 
conferences were held on these points; and in 1630 
bishop Davenant preached at court on these disputed 
matters, and thereby gave great offence to Charles I. 
The next year the controversy was revived at Oxford 
and in Ireland, of which archbishop Usher was then 
primate. ‘The king issued certain injunctions concern- 
ing the bounds within which these points might be 
discussed. See ARMINIANISM; CALVINISM; Dont. 
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Flaccus, Carus Norpanus (Grecized Taioc Noo- 
Bavoc ®dadxcoc, Josephus, Ant. xvi, 6, %), son of a 
somewhat notable consular Roman of the same name 
(see Smith’s Dict. of Class. Biogr. s. v.), was consul 
with Octavianus in A.D. 51 (Tacitus, Ann.i, 54; Sue- 
ton. Vit. 3). While proconsul of Asia Minor, he pro- 
mulgated the emperor’s decrees to the provincial mag- 
istrates in favor of the Jews (Joseph. Ant. xvi, 6, 3-6); 
and when preses of Syria he befriended Herod Agrip- 
pa till influenced by Aristobulus (@b. xviii, 6, 2-3). 


Flacians, a name given to those who adhered, in 
the controversies among the German reformers, to 
Matthias Flacius (q. v.). 


Flacius (Flach), Marrutas, also called ILtyrt- 
cus from his native country, an eminent Lutheran re- 
former, was born at Albona, in Illyria, about 1520, At 
sixteen he proposed entering a convent, but Baldo Lu- 
petino, the provincial of the Franciscans, who had im- 
bibed Protestant tendencies, advised him to study the- 
ology in the universities of Germany. Accordingly 
he went to Basle in 1539, to Tiibingen in 1540, and in 
1541 to Wittenberg, where he save private lessons in 
Greek and Hebrew. In his travels he became ac- 
quainted with Gryneus, Leonard Fuchs, Eber, and 
finally with Luther himself, whose zealous disciple he 
soon became. He was after a while appointed pro- 
fessor of O.-T. literature at Wittenberg, but, driven 
away by the issue of the Smalcaldic War in 1547, he 
went to Brunswick. Recalled by prince Maurice, he 
came back, but, having opposed Melancthon’s Lezpsice 
Interm [see ADIAPHORA and INTERIM], he went to 
Hamburg, and thence to Magdeburg, whence he pub- 
lished several writings against the Interim, though in 
other points, especially in the Osiandrian controversy, 
he sided with Melancthon. He was also for several 
years engaged in theological controversies with Major, 
Strigel, Schwenkfeld, ete. See SyNeRGisTIc ConTRO- 
vERsy. About the same time he projected the J/ag- 
deburg Centuries [see CENTURIES ], of which great work 
he was the life and soul. In 1557 he was made profess- 
or of the newly-organized University of Jena, which 
became the stronghold of strict Lutheranism, and where 
he was chiefly instrumental in the drawing up of the 
Sdchsische Confutationsschrift, to enforce Lutheran 
views. It, however, proved injurious both to the uni- 
versity and to himself, as it led the duke to establish a 
censorship, to which Flacius and his colleagues were un- 
willing to submit, and were dismissed in 1561. He had 
made himself especially odious by the rash statement 
(in his discussion with Strigel at Weimar, 1560) that 
original sin is the very substance of man in his fallen 
state. He was accused, therefore, of Manicheism. Af 
ter spending five years in Regensburg, he accepted a 
call to Antwerp, and from thence to Frankfort and 
Strasburg. Obliged to leave the latter city on account 
of his opinions, he returned to Frankfort, where he 
died in the hospital in 1575. 

The career of Flacius was, on the whole, a stormy 
and unhappy one. But, after all the abuse that has 
been heaped upon him, it cannot be denied that he 
was a consistent upholder of the doctrines which 
he learned originally from Luther. The writers in 
the Reformed interest have generally treated him too 
severely ; an unfavorable view of him is given by 
Planck, Geschichte des Protestant. Lehrbegriffs. The 
best account of him is to be found in Preger, Mat- 
thias Flacius Illyricus u. seine Zeit (Erlangen, 1859-61 
2 vols.), from a notice of which, in the Bibliotheca San 
cra (1862, p. 226), we make the following extracts: 
““Tf it was right for a sincere follower of Luther to es- 
pouse the cause of his deceased friend and teacher, and 
to show by the severest logic that the Lutheran Church 
was, under Melancthon’s guidance, drifting away from 
its moorings, then Flacius is to be exonerated from the 
charge of uncharitableness, and his plea must be al- 
lowed, that the unhappy division was not chargeable 
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to him who defended the old Wittenberg theology, but 
rather to him who introduced innovations. We say 
nothing now about the truth of the one or the other 
view; we only remark that Flacius was the undoubted 
champion of the genuine theology of Saxony, as taught 
by Luther. We cannot, therefore, uphold Luther and 
condemn Flacius. In theology we cannot say that 
what Luther, as the first reformer, had a right to teach, 
Flacius, his inferior in authority, had not a right to 
maintain against so great a man as Melancthon; for 
the theologian swears allegiance not to men, but to 
principles. Flacius could justly reply to all who thus 
reproached him, that if Melancthon was great, truth 
was greater. .... But how stands the matter as it 
affects the intellectual and moral character of the two 
chief combatants? Flacius clearly had Luther’s great 
authority on his side, and that was enough for him, 
Melancthon saw that the Geneyan and Strasburg the- 
ologians entertained clearer and more scriptural views 
of the subject than Luther and the party of Flacius. 
With him the authority of Luther was not final. Ac- 
cording to Flacius, all questions of theology and church 
usages were to be decided by the authority of the Bible 
and of Luther. According to Melancthon, they were 
to be decided by the authority of the Bible and of rea- 
son. Both were sincere and deeply in earnest. Both 
make out their points by irresistible logic. Schmidt, 
in the new Life of Melancthon just published by him, 
vindicates Melancthon’s character in this controversy 
triumphantly. Preger has done the same for Flacius. 
Flacius shows more firmness and tenacity, Melanc- 
thon more conciliation and forbearance. The former 
had such a reverence for truth, or for what seemed to 
be truth, that he forgot the respect due to a great and 
good man. He was mercilessly but conscientiously 
contentious. The latter was so amiable and fond of 
peace that he would for the sake of it yield what he 
might have maintained. He was never a polemic, ex- 
cept by necessity. .... It is a somewhat remarkable 
fact that Flacius was incessantly persecuted, and often 
driven from place to place for teaching exactly what 
Luther taught. He was evidently a tenacious man, 
and born to be a polemic; but, notwithstanding his 
bad name for disputatiousness, he was far less violent 
and abusive in his language than his opponents, and 
more measured and unimpassioned than Luther. It 
was the sharpness of his logic, and the unsparing se- 
verity with which he exposed to the light of day any 
deviation from Luther, that so galled his opponents. 
They charged him, and perhaps not unjustly, with as- 
suming to be the guardian of the Church. He did, in- 
deed, endeavor to persuade princes and magistrates to 
watch over the purity of Christian doctrine, and con- 
fessed that he called every man to account, no matter 
what his rank or position was, who either openly or 
secretly attempted to destroy what Luther had built 
up. At the same time, he affirmed that he did it as a 
faithful son of the Church, doing only what every one 
was bound to do, namely, to guard its purity with all 
the power and skill he possessed. He furthermore 
maintained that, as the pupil and friend of Luther, he 
owed it to his memory to defend him and his doctrines 
against all assaults, even though they were made at 
Wittenberg itself, and by no less ‘a man than Melanc- 
thon. He was undoubtedly governed by conscientious 
motives, however he may have erred both in matters 
of doctrine and of expediency; but when he trusted 
in princes to preserve the orthodoxy of the Church, he 
found, to his grief, that he trusted to a broken reed. 
Though unfortunate in his life, and a wanderer and 
fugitive in his old age, and apparently unsuccessful 
in the chief aim of his life, still he ranks third among 
the men of his age in his influence upon the doctrines 
of the old Lutheran Church. He has, indeed, been 
long almost forgotten, except as an ecclesiastical histo- 
vian.”’ The chief writings of Flacius are Omnia Scrip- 
ta Latina contra adiaphoristicas fraudes edita (Magde- 
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burg, 1550, 8vo) :—Osiandri de Justificatione Refutatio 
(Branef. 1552, 4to) :—Catulogus Testium Veritatis, ete. 
(Bale, 1556; Francf. 1674, 4to) :—Unan. Prim. Ecclesi« 
consensus de non scrutando divine generationis Filii Dei 
modo (Bale, 1660, 8vo) :—Historia certaminum de pri- 
matu Pape (Bile, 1554, 8vo) :—Clavis Scripture Sacra 
(Bale, 1567, 4to; Jena, 1675, fol.; a valuable Bibli- 
cal and hermeneutical dictionary). See, besides the 
works already noticed, Twesten, Jf, Mlacius IMlyricus 
(Berlin, 1844); Adami, Vite Theolog. Germ. ; Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biogr. Générale, xvii, 808 ; Herzog, Real-Lncy- 
klopddie, iv, 410 sq.; Heppe, Die confess. Entwickelung 
der altprotest. Kirche Deutschland; (Marburg, 1854) ; 
Studien u. Kritiken, 1855, 648; Schmidt, in Zeitschrift 
J. d, histor, Theologie, 1849; Dorner, Geschichte d. prot. 
Theologie (Miinchen, 1867, 8yo), 361-3874; Gieseler, Ch. 
History, ed. Smith, vol. iv, § 37; and the articles Apr- 
APHORISTIC CONTROVERSIES; SYNERGISTIC CONTRO- 
VERSY. 

Flag (as the name of a plant) stands in the Auth. 
Vers. as the representative in part of two Heb. words. 
See Borany. 

1. Achu’ (8; Sept. Grecizes dy, dyer, Bovropor ; 
Vulg. locus palustris, carectum), a word, according to 
Jerome (Comment. i Isa, xix, 7), of Egyptian origin, 
and denoting ‘‘ any green and coarse herbage, such as 
rushes and reeds, which grows in marshy places” 
(comp. Gesenius, Thes. Heb. p. 67). In Job viii, 11, it 
is asked, ‘‘Can the achu (‘‘ flag”) grow without wa- 
ter?” It seems probable that some specific plant is 
here denoted, as Celsius has endeavored to prove (/- 
erob. i, 342), for the achu is mentioned with the gome 
or “papyrus.” See the treatise of Happoch, De pa- 
pyro, ete. (Coburg, 1772; with the Additament. ib. 
1777). The word occurs once again in Gen. xli, 2, 18, 
where it is said that the seven well-favored kine came 
up out of the river and fed in an achu (‘‘meadow’’). 
Now it is generally well known that most of the 
plants which grow in water, as well as many of those 
which grow in its vicinity, are not well suited as food 
for cattle ; some being very watery, others very coarse 
in texture, and some possessed of acrid and even poi- 
sonous properties. None, therefore, of the Al/gw can 
be intended, nor any species of Butomus, or ‘‘ flower- 
ing rush” (as might be inferred from one rendering of 
the Sept.). The different kinds of Juncus, or rush, 
though abounding in such situations, are not suited 
for pasturage, and, in fact, are avoided by cattle. So 
are the majority of the Cyperacee, or sedge tribe; and 
also the numerous species of Carex, which grow in 
moist situations, yet yield a very coarse grass, which 
is scarcely if.eyer touched by cattle. A few species 
of Cyperus serve as pasturage, and the roots of some 
of them are esculent and aromatic; but these must be 
dug up before cattle can feed on them. Some species 
of Scirpus, or club-rush, however, serve as food for cat- 
tle: S. cespitosus, for instance, is the principal food of 
cattle and sheep in the highlands of Scotland from the 
beginning of March till the end of May. Varieties of 
S. maritimus, found in different countries, and a few 
of the numerous kinds of Cyperacee common in In- 
dian pastures, as Cyperus dubius and hexastachyus, are 
also eaten by cattle. Therefore, if any specific plant 
is intended, as seems implied in what goes before, it is 
perhaps one of the edible species of scirpus or cyperus, 
perhaps C. esculentus, which, however, has distinct Ar- 
abic names: or it may be a true grass; some species 
of panicum, for instance, which form excellent pasture 
in warm countries, and several of which grow luxuri- 
antly in the neighborhood of water. But it is well 
known to all acquainted with warm countries subject 
to excessive drought that the only pasturage to which 
cattle can resort is a green strip of different IIIS; 
with some sedges, which runs along the banks of riv- 
ers or of pieces of water, varying more or less ay 
breadth according to the height of the bank, that is, 
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the distance of water from the surface. Cattle emerg- 
ing from rivers, which they may often be seen doing 
in hot countries, would naturally go to such green 


herbage as intimated in this passage of Genesis, and | 


which, as indicated in Job xviii, 2, could not grow 
without water in a warm, dry country and climate. 
Kitto (Pict. Bib. on Genesis, 1. c.) identifies this sedge 
with the padivabaddy of Theophrastus (Hist. Plant. 
iv, 8, 12), which plant was much eaten by sheep and 
cattle. There is, however, much doubt as to what the 
malinathalla denotes, as Schneider has shown. The- 
odotion, in Job viii, 11, has ayé; and dy occurs in the 
Sept. (Isa. xix, 7) also as the representative of M72 
(A. V. “‘paper reeds’’), which word is explained by 
Gesenius, naked places without trees—the grassy 
places on the banks of the Nile. The same Greek 
word is used by the son of Sirach, Eccles. xi, 16 (a@yx 
or dyet, for the copies vary). As no similar name is 
known to be applied to any plant or plants in Hebrew, 
endeavors have been made to find a similar one so ap- 
plied in the cognate languages (see Jablonski, Opuse. 
i, 45; ii, 159, ed. Te-Water), and, as quoted by Dr. 
Harris (Nat. Hist. of the Bible, s. v.), the learned Cha- 
pellon says, ‘‘ We have no radix for IFN, unless we de- 
rive it, as Schultens does (Comment. in Job, 1. c.), from 
the Arabic achi, to bind or join together.” 
has been inferred that it might be some one of the 
grasses or sedges employed in former times, as some 
still are, for making ropes. But there is probably 
some other Arabic root which has not yet been as- 
certained, or which may have become obsolete; for 
there are numerous words in the Arabic language hay- 
ing reference to greenness, all of which have akh as a 
common element. Thus akhyas, thickets, dark groves, 
places full of reeds or flags, in which animals take 
shelter; akhevas, putting forth leaves; so akhzirar, 
greenness, verdure ; akhchishab, abounding in grass. 
These may be connected with kak, a common term for 
grass in Northern India, derived from the Persian, 
whence amber is called kah-robehy, grass-attracter,— 
Kitto, s.v.; Smith, s.v. See Resp. 


2. Suph. (90, Sept. eLoc, Vulg. carectum, pelagus) 
occurs frequently in the O. T. in connection with yam, 
“sea,” to denote the “Red Sea’’ (q. v.). The term 
here appears to be used in a very wide sense to denote 
‘weeds of any kind.” The yam-suph, therefore, is the 
“*sea of weeds,” and perhaps, as Stanley (S. and P. p. 
6, note) observes, suph ‘‘may be applied to any aque- 
ous vegetation,” which would include the arborescent 
coral growths for which this sea is celebrated, as well 
as the different alge which grow at the bottom: see 
Pliny (Hf. N. xiii, 25) and Shaw (Travels, p. 387, fol. 
1738), who speaks of a ‘‘ variety of alge and fuci that 
grow within its channel, and at low water are left in 
great quantities upon the sea-shore” (see also p. 384). 
The word suph in Jonah ii, 5, translated ‘‘ weeds” by 
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the A. V., has, there can be no doubt, reference to “ sea- 
weed,” and more especially to the long, ribbon-like 
fronds of the Laminaria, or the entangled masses of 
Fuci. In Exod. ii, 8, 5, however, where we read that 
Moses was laid ‘‘in the suph, A. V. ‘flags,’ by the riv- 
er’s brink,” it is probable that “reeds” or ‘‘rushes,” 
etc., are denoted, as Rab. Salomon explains it, ‘‘a place 
thick with reeds.” (See Celsius, Hierob. ii, 66.) The 
yam-suph in the Coptic version (as in Exod. x, 19; xiii, 
18; Psa. evi, 7, 9, 22) is rendered ‘‘the Sari-sea.’’ The 
word sari is the old Egyptian for a sedge of some kind. 
Jablonski (Opusc. i, 266) gives Juncus as its rendering, 
and compares a passage in Theophrastus (Hist. Plant. 
iv,.8, § 2, 5) which thus describes the sari: ‘‘ The sart 
grows in water about marshes and those watery places 
which the river after its return to its bed leaves be- 
hind it; it has a hard and closely-twisted root, from 
which spring the saria (stalks) so-called.” Pliny (H. 
N. xiii, 23) thus speaks of this plant: “ The sari, which 
grows about the Nile, is a shrubby kind of plant (?), 
commonly being about two cubits high, and as thick 
as a man’s thumb; it has the panicle (coma) of the 
papyrus, and is similarly eaten; the root, on account 
of its hardness, is used in blacksmiths’ shops instead of 
charcoal.” Sprengel (Hist. Herb. i, 78) identifies the 
sari of Theophrastus with the Cyperus fastigzatus, Linn.; 
but the description is too vague to serve as a sufficient 
basis for identification. There can be little doubt that 
suph is sometimes used in a general sense like our 
English “ weeds.’’ It cannot be restricted to denote 
alga, as Celsius has endeavored to show, because none 
of the proper alge are found in the Nile. Lady Cal- 
cott (Script. Herb. p. 158) thinks the Zostera marina 
(“‘grass-wrack’”) may be intended, but there is noth- 
ing in fayor of such an opinion. The swph of Isa. xix, 
6, where it is mentioned with the kaneh, appears to be 
used in a more restricted sense to denote some species 
of ‘‘reed’’ or ‘‘ tall grass.””. There are various kinds 
of Cyperacee and tall Graminacee, such as Arundo and 
Saccharum, in Egypt.—Smith, s.v. See WEED. 


Flag (as a military term) is represented generally 
in Heb. by baa de’gel, such being those borne by the 
Israelitish camp during their march through the wil- 
derness. Each three tribes had a banner of this de- 
scription (Numb. i, 52; ii,2 sq.; x, 14 sq.), of the col- 
or and form of which the Rabbins haye many legend- 
ary stories (see Jonathan on Numb. ii; comp. Carp- 
zov, Appar. p. 667 sq.). The tribe of Judah (together 
with Issachar and Zebulon) bore as a device a young 
lion (compare Gen. xlix, 9); the tribe of Reuben (with 
Simeon and Gad), a man (according to Jonathan, a stag, 
instead of the bullock, as a memento of the golden calf, 
Gen. xlix, 6); Ephraim (with Manasseh and Benja- 
min), a steer (boys, according to Jonathan); Dan (with 
Asher and Naphtali), an eagle (according to Jonathan, 
a cerastes ; comp. Gen. xlix, 17), on their tribal stand- 
ard. How the jield-ensigns of the several families, 
which in those passages are called MINN, signs, differ- 
ed from these poba3, is not clearly defined. The as- 
sertion of colored pennants (Harmer, i, 478) is not sus- 
tained by proof. On the pretended motto upon the 
banner of the Maccabees, see MaccaBmus. 3, nes, 
which is often taken for a banner, is a military signal 
raised upon a mountain as a telegraphic notice (Isa. 
Vv, 26; xili,2; xxiii, 3; xxx,17; Ixii, 10, etc.; comp. 
Cicero, Atitc. x, 17; Macrob. Saturn. i, 16), and may 
have usually consisted of a high pole with a streamer 
flying from its summit. Others regard it rather as a 
beacon fire (zupodc, gouerdc; comp. Curtius, v, 2, 7; 
vii, 7, 5, 18). See generally Faber, ii, 462 sq.; Jahn, 
II, ii, 462 sq.; Celsius, De Vewillis Hebr. (Upsal. 1727). 
To the Roman standards, aquile (Josephus, War, iii, 
62; comp. Hermann, ad Lucian. conscrib. hist. p. 185), 
an allusion apparently occurs in Matt. xxiv, 28. (On 
the Egyptian ensigns, see Wilkinson, i, 294; Rosel- 
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lini, IT, iii, 230.) The Persians under Cyrus bore the 
same symbol (Xenoph. Cyrop. vii, i, 4; but Ezek. xvii, 
3 is not in point, being a reference to Chaldean usages). 
See generally Lydii Synt. sacr. de re milit. iii, 7—Wi- 
ner, i, 362. Compare BANNER. 

Flagellants (Lat. flagellare, to scourge), a name 
given to certain fanatical sects from the 12th to the 
15th century, who used the scourge as a means of pu- 
Yification. See Discrpuine or THE LasH. They 
were also called cruciferi, crucifratres, because they 
held it their duty, as they said, to copy the sufferings 
of Christ; and acephali, because of their separation 
from the Roman Church authority. Their excesses 
were only the natural development of certain features 
of the Roman discipline [see PENANCE; PeNITENTIAL 
DiscreLiveE]; especially of the belief, springing from 
the system of indulgences, that the mercy of God could 
be propitiated by self-inflicted punishments. It is said 
that the first society of Flagellants appeared in Padua 


_in the beginning of the 12th century. Amid the con- 


tests between the Guelphs and Ghibellines, cruelty 
and rapine were followed by remorse; and about 1260 
public associations sprang up for the purpose of disci- 
pline, under the name of Flagellantes. In an edict 
of the marquis of Este and the people of Ferrara for 
their suppression, they are termed Le Compagnie de’ 
Rattuti, and Sodalitas Scope sive Fustigationis. Mura- 
tori has given a plate of the thongs which they em- 
ployed against themselves (Anti. Ital. med. evi, vi, 
469). Self-scourging was practised in the open streets, 
and little regard was paid to decency. A hermit 
named Rainier, of Perugia, is named as the founder of 
the sect, and his success was wonderful. Vast bodies 
of men, girded with ropes, marched in procession, with 
songs and prayer, through the cities, and from one city 
to another, calling on the people to repent. Al hos- 
tilities ceased. The momentary impression produced 
by these movements was profound, but it did not last 
long. From Italy the contagion passedy over the 
Alps; large bodies wandered over Carniola, Austria, 
and even as far as Poland. Ina few years they dis- 
appeared. Under the alarm of the great plague of the 
following century the Flagellants revived again. The 
plague reached Italy in 1347, and carried off through- 
out Europe millions of persons: 1,200,000 in Germany, 
where, in 1349, the Flageilants ‘‘ arose afresh, with in- 
creased enthusiasm. They wandered through several 
provinces, whipping themselves, and propagating the 
most extravagant doctrines, namely, that flagellation 
was of equal virtue with the sacraments; that the for- 
giveness of all sins was to be obtained by it, exclusive 
of the merits of Christ; that the old law of Christ was 
soon to be abolished, and that a new law, enjoining 
the baptism of blood, to be administered by whipping, 
was to be substituted in its place. Clement VI issued 
a bull azainst them (Oct. 20, 1349), and in many places 
their leaders were burned. They are again mentioned 
in the beginning of the 15th century as venting yet 
stranger and more mystical tenets in Thuringia and 
Lower Saxony. They rejected every branch of exter- 
nal worship, entertained some wild notions respecting 
the evil spirit, and held that the person who believes 
what is contained in the Apostles’ Creed, repeats fre- 
quently the Lord’s Prayer and the Ave Maria, and at 
certain times lashes his body severely as a voluntary 
punishment for the transgressions he has committed, 
shall obtain eternal salyation. The infection spread 
yapidly, and occasioned much disorder; for, by trav- 
elling in such numbers, they gave rise to seditious 
disturbances and to very many excesses. The shame- 
ful exposure of their persons, and their extortion of 
alms, rendered them so obnoxious to the higher clergy 
and to the more respectable classes, that several princes 
in Germany and Italy endeavored to suppress their 
irregularities, and the kings of Poland and Bohemia 
expelled them from their territories. A numerous 
list of these fanatics who were condemned to the 
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flames is preserved by the German ecclesiastical histo- 
rians. At Sangerhausen, in the year 1414, no fewer 
than ninety-one were burned” (Enceyc. Metrop. s. v.). 
In the year 1399 a society of this character, the White 
Brethren (Bianchi), descended from the Alps into Ita- 
ly, and were everywhere enthusiastically welcomed 
both by the clergy and the populace; but no sooner 
had they reached the papal territory than their leader 
was put to death, and the whole array dispersed. Af- 
ter this processions of Flagellants were led through 
Italy, Spain, and the south of France by the Domini- 
can Vincentius Ferrentius, who may perhaps have 
been the secret instigator of the White Brethren. But 
such processions haying been condemned at the Coun- 
cil of Constance, he also discontinned them (Gieseler, 
§ 120). Gieseler gives extracts from the trial at San- 
gerhausen, 1414, with many of their articles of doc- 
trine (Church History, § 120). See Boileau, Histoire 
des Flagellans (Paris, 1700, 12mo); Mosheim, Ch. Hist. 
cent. xiii, pt. ii, ch. iii; cent. xiv, pt. ii, ch. v; cent. 
xy, pt. ii, ch. v; Férstemann, Die christ. Geisslerge- 
sellschaften (Halle, 1828); Herzog, Real-Encyklop. iv, 
726 sq.; Neander, Ch. Hist. (Torrey’s), v, 512. 
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Flagon, a word employed in the A. VY. to render 
two distinct Hebrew terms. 

1. Ashishah’, HSN @ Sam. vi, 19; 1 Chron. xvi, 
8; Cant. ii, 5; Hos. iii, 1). The real meaning of this 
word, according to the conclusions of Gesenius (Thes. 
Heb. p. 166), is a cake of pressed raisins (q. v.), such as 
are a common refreshment in the Hast, especially for 
travellers. See Cake. He derives it from a root 
signifying to compress, and this is confirmed by the 
renderings of the Sept. (Adyavov, aopirn, mépypuara) 
and of the Vulgate (simila, but in Hos. vinacia, in 
Cant. flores, where the Sept. has ipa), and also by 
the indications of the Targum Pseudojon. and the 
Mishna (Nedarim, 6,§ 10). In the passage in Hosea 
there is probably a reference to a practice of offering 
such cakes before the false deities. The rendering of 
the A. V. is perhaps to be traced to Luther, who in the 
first two of the above passages has ein Ndssel Wein, 
and in the last Kanne Wein; but primarily to the in- 
terpretations of modern Jews (e. g. Gemara, Baba 
Bathra, and Targum on Chronicles), grounded on a 
false etymology (see Michaelis, quoted by Gesentus, 
and the observations of the latter, as above). It will 
be observed that in the first two passages the words 
‘of wine” are interpolated, and that in the last ‘of 
wine’? should be ‘‘of grapes.’’ See Frurr. 

2. Ne’bel, 52 (Isa. xxii, 24), which is commonly 
used for a bottle (q. v-) or vessel, originally probably 
a skin, but in later times a piece of pottery (Isa. Xxx, 
14). But it also frequently occurs (Psa. lyii, 9, ete.) 
with the force of a musical instrument (A. V. gener- 
ally “psaltery,”’ but sometimes “‘viol”), a meaning 
which is adopted by the Targum, and the Arabie and 
Vulgate (musici), and Luther, and given in the margin 
of the A. V. The text, however, seems to have aimed 
to follow the rendering of the Sept. (confusedly iml- 
koeudpevor), and with this agree Gesenius (Comment. 
in loc.) and Fiirst (Hebr. Handw. s. y.), as being agree- 
able to the parallel M125%, bowls (“ cups,” Vulg. cra- 
terw).—Smith, s. y. See Musrcan INSTRUMENTS ; 
PITCHER. 


Flake is the rendering in the A. V. at Job xli, 15 
(“the flakes of his [i. e. leviathan’s] flesh are joined 
3, 
mappa’, something pendulous (elsewhere only Amos 
viii, 6, for refuse of grain, as that which falls away im 
winnowing, i. e. chaff), referring to the dewlaps ov 
flabby parts on the belly of the crocodile (q. v-), which 
are firmly attached to the body, instead of loosely hang- 
ing as in the ox, 


FLAMBOYANT 


Flamboyant (Tr. flambeau=a torch), ‘‘a term 
applied by the antiquaries of France to the style of 
architecture which was 
contemporary in that 
country with the Per- 
pendicular of England, 
from the flame-like way- 
ings of its tracery. It 
ought perhaps to be re- 
garded as a vitiated Dec- 
orated rather than a dis- 
tinct style, though some 
of its characteristics are 
peculiar, and it seldom 
possesses the purity or 
boldness of earlier ages ; 
in rich works the intri- 
cacy and redundancy of 
the ornaments are some- 
times iruly surprising. 
One of the most striking 
and universal features is 
the waving arrangement 
of the tracery of the 
windows, panels, etc.’’— 
Parker, Glossary of Architecture, s. v. 


pt. Ouen, Rouen. 


Flame (prop. 3199, la’hab, 62), the incandescent 
vapor of fire, with which latter term it is usually found 
connected in the Bible. The only thing respecting 
fire which calls for explanation here is its symbolical 
use. In this we may distinguish a lower and a higher 
sense: a lower, when the reference is simply to the 
burning heat of the element, in which respect any vehe- 
ment affection, such as anger, indignation, shame, love, 
is wont to be spoken of as a fire in the bosom of the in- 
dividual affected (Psa. xxxix, 3; Jer. xx, 9); and a 
higher, which is also by much the more common one 
in Scripture, when it is regarded as imaging the more 
distinctive properties of the divine nature. In this 
symbolical use of fire the reference is to its powerful, 
penetrating agency, and the terrible melting, seeming- 
ly resistless, effects it is capable of producing. So 
viewed, fire, especially a ‘‘ flame [m3] of fire” (Exod. 
iii, 2), is the chosen symbol of the holiness of God, 
which manifests itself in a consuming hatred of sin, 
and can endure nothing in its presence but what is in 
accordance with the pure and good. There is consid- 
erable variety in the application of the symbol, but the 
passages are all explicable by a reference to this fun- 
damental idea. God, for example, is called ‘‘a con- 
suming fire’ (Heb. xii, 29; comp. mandy, an intense 
flame); to dwell with him is to dwell ‘‘with deyour- 
ing fire’’ (Isa, xxxiii, 14); as manifested even in the 
glorified Redeemer, ‘‘ his eyes are like a flame of fire” 
(Rey. ii, 18); his aspect when coming for judgment is 
as if a fire went before him, or a scorching flame com- 
passed him about (Psa. xevii, 3; 2 Thess. i, 8)—in these, 
and many similar representations occurring in Scrip- 
ture, it is the relation of God to sin that is more espe- 
cially in view, and the searching, intense, all-consum- 
ing operation of his holiness in regard to it. They 
who are themselves conformed to this holiness have 
nothing to fear from it; they can dwell amid its light 
and glory as in their proper element; like Moses, can 
enter the flame-enwrapping cloud of the divine pres- 
ence, and abide in it unscathed, though it appear in 
the eyes of others “like devouring fire on the top of 
the mount” (Exod. xxiy, 17,18). Hence we can eas- 
ily explain why in Old-Testament times the appear- 
ance of fire, and in particular the pillar of fire (enyel- 
oped in a cloud, as if to shade and restrain its exces- 
sive brightness and power), was taken as the appropri- 
ate form of the divine presence and glory ; for in those 
times, which were more peculiarly the times of the law, 
it was the holiness of God that came most prominent- 
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ly into view; it was this which had in every form to 
be pressed most urgently upon the consciences of men, 
as a counteractive to the polluting influences of idola- 
try, and of essential moment to a proper apprehension 
of the covenant. But in the new, as well as in the 
old, when the same form of representation is employed, 
it is the same aspect of the divine character that is 
meant to be exhibited. Thus, at the commencement 
of the Gospel era, when John the Baptist came forth 
announcing the advent of the Lord, he spoke of him as 
coming to baptize with fire as well as with the Spirit, 
not less to burn up the chaff with fire unquenchable 
than to gather in the wheat into his garner (Matt. iii, 
11,12). The language is substantially that of an Old- 


| Testament prophet (Mal. iii, 2; iv, 1); and it points, 
| not, as is often represented, to the enlightening, puri- 


fying, love-enkindling agency of Christ, but to the se- 
vere and retributive effects of his appearance. He 
was to be set for judgment as well as for mercy; for 
mercy indeed first, but to those who rejected the mer- 
cy, and hardened themselves in sin, also for judgment. 
To be baptized with the Spirit of light, holiness, and 
love, is what should ever follow on a due submission to 
his authority ; but a baptism with fire—the fire of di- 
vine wrath here (John iii, 36), growing into fire un- 
quenchable hereafter—should be the inevitable portion 
of such as set themselves in rebellion against him. 

It is true that fire in its symbolical use is also spo- 
ken of as purifying—the emblem of a healing process 
effected upon the spiritual natures of persons in cove- 
nant with God. We read, not merely of fire, but of 
refiner’s fire, and of a spirit of burning purging away 
the dross and impurity of Jerusalem (Mal. iii, 2; Isa. 
iv, 4). Still it is a work of severity and judgment 
that is indicated; yet its sphere is, not the unbeliey- 
ing and corrupt world, but the mixed community of 
the Lord’s people, with many false members to be 
purged out, and the individual believer himself with 
an old man of corruption in his members to be morti- 
fied and tast off. The Spirit of holiness has a work 
of judgment to execute also there; and with respect 
to that it might doubtless be said that Christ baptizes 
each one of his.people with fire. But in the discourse 
of the Baptist the reference is rather to different class- 
es of persons than to different kinds of operation in the 
same person; he points to the partakers of grace on 
the one side, and to the children of apostasy and per- 
dition on the other. Nor is the reference materially 
different in the emblem of tongues, like as of fire, 
which sat on the apostles at Pentecost, and in the fire 
that is said to go out of the mouth of the symbolical 
witnesses of the Apocalypse (Acts ii, 3; Rev. xi, 5). 
In both cases the fire indicated the power of holiness 
to be connected with the ministrations of Christ’s 
chosen witnesses—a power that should, as it were, 
burn up the corruptions of the world, consume the 
enmity of men’s hearts, and prove a resistless weapon 
against the power and malice of the adversary.—Fair- 
bairn, s. v. Compare Fire. 

Flamen, according to Varro and Festus, from jila- 
men, the band of white wool wrapped about the cap, 
was the title given to members of a college of Roman 
priests deyoted severally to the service of a particular 
deity. ‘‘ Divisque aliis Sacerdotes, omnibus Pontifices, 
singulis Flamines sunto,” says Cicero (De Leg. ii, 8). 
Each received his distinctive name from that of the 
god to whose service he was devoted—‘ horum singult 
cognomen habent ab eo deo quot sacra faciunt (Varro, De 
Ling. Lat. vy, 84), There were two classes of flamens, 
(1.) those styled flamines mapores, and always patri- 
cians, viz. the fl. dialis, martialis, and quirinalis, in- 
stituted by Numa, according to Livy (i, 20), to take 
charge of those religious services which had hitherto 
been functions of the kingly office; and (2.) the jfla- 
mines minores, who might be, and usually were plebe- 
ians, about twelve in number, and instituted at vari- 
ous times. 
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_ The flamens were in the eanlier times nominated by 
the Comitia Curiata (in the case of the dialis three be- 
ing designated), but after the enactment of the Lex 
Domitia (B.C. 104) they were named by the Comitia 
Tributa, and when thus nominated were received (cap- 
ti) and inaugurated by the pontifex maximus, who al- 
ways claimed paramount authority over them. The 
office was for life, but forfeitable for a breach of duty, 
or on the occurrence of some accident of ill omen while 
engaged in priestly functions. Their official dress was 
the apex, a sort of close-fitting cap, the lena, yAaiva, a 
thick woollen cloak (see Smith, Dict. Antig. s.v.),anda 
laurel wreath. The highest in rank and honor was the 
flamen dialis, or priest of Jupiter, who must be the son 
of parents united in marriage by the ceremony of con- 
farreatio which rule probably applied to all the majo- 
res), and who was himself married by the same form to 
his wife, officially styled flaminica, whose aid was so 
indispensable to him in the performance of his priestly 
offices that, in the event of her death, he was forced 
to resign, since the flamen dialis could not marry 
again. He was subject to many restrictions—among 
others, was forbidden to leave the city for a single 
night (though this rule was somewhat modified by Au- 
gustus and Tiberius), or to sleep out of his bed for three 
consecutive nights ; to touch or mount a horse, or look 
upon an army drawn up outside of the pomerium ; nor 
could he take an oath, hence he could not be a consul 
or governor of a province, and was, it would appear, 
summo jure, excluded from all civil offices, and made 
Jove adsiduum sacerdotem (Liv. i, 20). Furthermore, 
he could not wear a ring nisi pervio et casso, whatever 
that may mean, or go out without his proper head- 
dress, or allow a knot in his attire, touch flour, leaven, 
leavened bread, a dead body, a dog, a she-goat, ivy, 
beans, or raw flesh. Similar restrictions followed the 
actions of the flaminica. On the other hand, the fla- 
men dialis enjoyed peculiar privileges, viz. exemption 
from parental control, an ex officio seat in the senate, 
a lietor, the right to use the sel/a curulis and the toga 
pretexta, the seat next below the rex sacrificulus at 
banquets, and the right of sanctuary for his house. 
His distinctive dress was the albogalerus (see Hope’s 
Costumes, pl. 266). Of the flamen martialis, or priest 
of Mars, and the flamen quirinalis, or priest of Quirinus, 
less frequent mention is made, and of the flamines mt- 
nores but little is known beyond themames. The mu- 
nicipal towns also had flamens, and after it became a 
custom to deify the emperors, flamens were appointed, 
both in Rome and the provinces, to attend to their 
worship.—Smith, Dict. Greek and Roman Antiq. s. v. ; 
Ramsay, Jfan. Rom. Antig. s. v.; Livy, i, 20; v, 62; 
Epit. xix, xxvii, 8; xxix, 38; xxx, 26; xxxi, 50; 
xxxvii, 51; Tacitus, Ann. iii, 58,71; iv, 16; Plutarch, 
Numa, 7, and Quest. Rom. p. 114, 118, 119, 164-170 (ed. 
Reiske); Festus, s. v. Maxime dignationes and majores 
Alamines; Aulus Gellius, x, 15, ete. (J. W. M.) 


See MENNONITES. 


Flamingians. 


Flank, 502, he’sel, the loin of an animal (Job xiv, 
27, where fatness is noted as a sign of self-pampering) ; 
elsewhere in the plur. for the internal muscles of the 
loins near the kidneys, to which the fat adheres, Gr. | 
Wéar (Lev. iii, 4, 10, 15; iv, 9; vii, 4); hence the vis- 
cera in general, metaphorically for the inmost feelings 
(‘loins,” Psa. xxxviii, 8). See REINS. 


Flash or Licurnine (Ezek. i, 14). See Licut- 
NING. 


Flatt, a name borne by several theological writers 
of Germany. I. Jouann JAxKos, born at Balingen in 
1724, studied theology at Tiibingen, and became tutor 
in that university in 1749. He was successively ap- 
pointed deacon of Leonberg in 1753, of Tiibingen in 
1757, of St. Leonard’s Church at Stuttgard in 1759, 
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pastor in the latter city in 1781, court. preacher in 
1783, counsellor of the Consistory in 1784, and abbot | 
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of Herrenalb in 1791. He died Sept. 16,1792. His 
principal works are: Meletemata philosophico-theologica 
ad materias gravissimas (de imputatione peccats A dumit- 
tect: — De vicaria Christi satisfactione: —De humane 
Christi nature omnipresentia [Tiib. 1759]) :—Untersu- 
chung. v. d. Siinde wider d. Heiligen Geist (Lpz.1770). 

I. Joann Friepricn, son of the foregoing, was 
born at Tiibingen Feb. 20, 1759, became professor of 
theology in the university of his native city in 1798, 
and died Noy. 24, 1821. His principal writings are: 
Versuche theolog.-kritisch-philosophischen Inhalts (Lpz. 
1785) :—Beitrdge z. Bestimmung, etc. d. Causalitét (Lpz. 
1788) :—Briefe it. d. moralischen Erkenntnissgrimde der 
Religion (Tiib. 1789) :—Vorlesungen it. christliche Moral, 
herausgeg. v. Steudel (Tib. 1823) :—Opuscula Academ- 
tca, herausgeg. v. Stisskind (Tiib. 1826) :— Magazin fur 
christliche Dogmatik u. Moral (Tiib. 1796-1810). Hoff- 
mann and Kling have also published his Vorlesungen i. 
d. Brief a, d. Rimer (Tubing. 1825) :—a. d. Korinther 
(1827) :—a. d. Galater und Epheser (1828) :—a. d. Phi- 
lipper, Kolosser, Thessalonicher u. Philemon (1829) :— 
a. d. Timotheus u. Titus (1831).—Doering, Gelehrie The- 
ologen Deutschlands, i, 408. 

III. Karu Crristran, brother of the preceding, 
was born at Stuttgard in 1772. He became in 1812 
high counsellor of the Consistory and prebendary of 
Stuttgard, counsellor of the university in 1813, prelate 
in 1822, and general superintendent at Ulm in 1828. 
He resigned his office in 1842, and died in 1843. He 
wrote, in connection with Storr, Lehrbuch d. christl. 
Dogmatik (2d ed., 1813, 2 vols. ; transl. by Schmucker, 
Storr and Flatt’s Biblical Theology, Andover, 2d ed., 
1836); and published, in connection with Ewald, the 
Zeitschrift z. Nahrung christlichen Sinns (1815-1819, 3 
vols.).—Pierer, Universal-Lexikon, 8. v. 


Flattich, Jouann Frrepricu, a German theolo- 
gian and educator, was born in 1713 at Beyhingen, 
near Ludwigsburg. After studying theology at Ti- 
bingen, he became in succession preacher of the gar- 
rison of Hohenasberg (1742), pastor of Metterzimmern 
(1747), and pastor at Miinchingen (1760). At the lat- 
ter place he died in 1797. Flattich wrote a number 
of works and essays on education, as Mausregeln, Vom 
Ehestand, Unterschiedliche Gedanken, Von der Aufer- 
ziehung der Kinder. Most of his works are collected 
in Ledderhose, Leben und Schriften des J. F. Flattich 
(3d edit. Heidelberg, 1856). He also enjoyed the rep- 
utation of being one of the most successful educators 
in Southern Germany, and was on intimate terms with 
many of the prominent men of that period. See Pal- 
mer, in Herzog, Real-Encyhklop. xix, 493; Vélter, in 
Schmid, Encyhlop. fiir das Erzichungs-und Unterrichts- 
wesen, ii, 882. (A. J.5.) 

FPlavel, Joun, a nonconformist divine and writer 
of practical works, was born in Worcestershire, Eng- 
land, in 1627. He was in early life religiously edu- 
cated by his father, and completed his public educa- 
tion at Oxford. Having devoted himself to the Gos- 
pel ministry, he was settled at Deptford in 1650 as 
curate to Mr. Walplate, and on his death succeeded to 
the rectory. In 1655 he accepted a unanimous and 
pressing call to remove to Dartmouth, where he re- 
ceived a much smaller stipend, but had a larger field 
of usefulness. In 1662 he was ejected from his living 
for nonconformity ; he did not, however, forsake his 
flock, but seized every opportunity of ministering to 
their spiritual necessities, His colleague dying soon 
after, the whole care devolved on him, On the exe- 
cution of the Oxford Act he was compelled to remove 
five miles from Dartmouth, to Slapton, where he was 
out of the reach of legal disturbance, and where many 
of his former flock, in spite of the severity of the laws, 


resorted to him, and he at times stole into the town to 
aching in a wood, he was 


just entering on his discourse, when the soldiers sud- 


denly rushed in and dispersed the conventicle. Sev- 
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eral of the fugitives were apprehended and fined ; but 
the remainder, rallying after the effects of their first 
surprise had subsided, conveyed Mr. Flavel to a more 
retired spot, where he resumed his sermon, In 1687, 
when James II dispensed with the penal laws, Mr. 
Flayel came forth from obscurity, and renewed his 
self-sacrificing labors, He took a lively interest in 
the proposed union between the Presbyterian and In- 
dependent churches, which was effected in 1691, and, 
like many a good man in those days, fondly anticipa- 
ted from that consummation a season of ecclesiastical 
peace and concord which never arrived. He died in 
1691, leaving behind him the name of a most faithful 
minister. Flavel’s writings are valued more for their 
pungent and practical earnestness than for any other 
qualities. His Whole Works were published in Lon- 
don in 1820 (6 vols. 8vo). The American Tract Soci- 
ety publishes, in cheap form, his Fountain of Life, 
Method of Grace, Christ knocking at the Door, On keep- 
ing the Heart, and Touchstone of Sincerity.—Jamieson, 
Religious Biography, 8. v.; Jones, Christian Biography, 
s.v.; Bogue and Bennett, History of Dissenters, i, 340. 

Plavianus, patriarch of Antioch, was born of one 
of the best families in that city in the early part of the 
4th century. Even while a layman he was an earnest 
opponent of Arianism. Theodoret (who gives a full 
account of Flavian) says that he, associated with an- 
other lay monk, Diodorus, ‘‘ by night and day exhort- 
ed all men to be zealous in religion.” He says also 
that ‘‘they were the first to devise the choir, and to 


teach them to sing the Psalms of David responsively” | p 
| verselle, xv, 27. 


(Hist. Eccles. ii, 24). His zeal did not diminish after 
his ordination as priest by Meletius (q. v.), about A.D. 
365(2). When Meletius was banished from his see by 
Valens, Flavian remained to serve the churches in An- 
tioch. But the Eustathian (q. v.) bishop Paulinus con- 
tested the right of Meletius, and the churches were 
divided. On the death of Meletius, A.D. 381, Flavian 
was elected to succeed him, although (according to the 
accusation of Paulinus) he had bound himself by oath 
not to accept the office while the Eustathian bishop 
survived. The dispute was a fierce one; but at last, 
when Evagrius, successor of Paulinus, died, 390, Fla- 
vian was acknowledged by both the Eastern and West- 
ern churches. He was held in great respect: Chrysos- 
tom, who was his pupil, speaks very highly of him. 
He died A.D. 404. He treated the Messalians severe- 
ly [see MessAurans ].—Socrates, Hist. Eccl. bk. v, ch. 
xxiv; Sozomen, Hist. Eccles. viii, 24; Theodoret, Hist. 
Ecel. ii, 24; Cave, Hist. Litt.; Ceillier, Auteurs Sacrés 
(Paris, 1860), vi, 310. See Eusraruius; MEeverrus. 

Flavianus or ConsTANTINOPLE was chosen bish- 
op of that city, as successor to Proclus, A.D. 446 or 447. 
The emperor Theodosius was set against him from the 
beginning of his episcopate. Eutyches and his friends 
were very strong at court, but at a J/ome Synod at 
which Flavian presided (A.D. 448) at Constantinople, 
Eusebius of Doryleum presented a formal complaint 
against Eutyehes. Flavian, knowing the danger of 
attacking persons so powerful in court influence, at 
first sought to quiet the matter; but, as Eutyches was 
stubborn, the trial was had, and ended in his condem- 
nation for heresy. The emperor was greatly offend- 
ed, and, under the advice of Dioscurus, summoned a 
council at Ephesus (the Robber Council), at which Di- 
oscurus presided, and where the most violent courses 
were pursued. Flavian was not only deposed, but so 
brutally beaten by the Egyptian attendants of Dios- 
curus that he died three days after (A.D. 449). The 
Council of Chalcedon named him martyr, and his name 
is to be found in the Roman martyrology, Feb. 18. See 
Evagrius, Hist. Eccl. i, 8 ; Neander, Church History, ii, 
506 sq.; and arts. Eurycnes ; Evrycuranism; Epn- 
Esus, RopspER Councry OF; Evserius or DoRYL2- 
UM. 


Flavigny, VALERIAN Dp, a French Hebrew schol- 
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ar, was born at Villers-en-Prayéres, near Laon, about 
the commencement of the 17th century; was made 
doctor of the Sorbonne in 1628, and in 1630 professor 
of Hebrew at the College of France. Flavigny was 
master of several Oriental languages, and was consid- 
ered one of the best critics of the Bible text of his time. 
He was engaged in a controversy with Abraham Ech- 
ellensis (q. v.) and Gabriel Sionita with regard to 
the correctness of the polyglot of Le Jay, which was 
finally decided against him by a committee of the Sor- 
bonne. He condemned the Copernican system as he- 
retical in his Expostulatio adversus thesim, etc. (Paris, 
1666, 12mo). He died April 29, 1674. Flavigny’s 
writings on the text of the Bible are, Epistole iv de in- 
oentt Bibliorum opere septemlingui (1636) :—Epistole due 
in quibus de ingenti Bibliorum opere quod nuper Lutetia 
Parisiorum prodiit ac ¢ prafica prefatione, etc. (1646): 
—Epistola iii* in qua de libello Ruth Syriaco, quem Abr. 
Echellensis insertum esse voluit ingenti Bibliorum operi, 
etc. (1647) :—Epistola adversus Abr. Echellensem de libello 
Ruth, simulque sacrosancta veritas hebraica strenue de- 
fenditur atque propugnatur (1648) :—Disquisitio theolog- 
ica, an, ut habet Capellanus, nonnulla sancte Scripture 
testimonia alio modo proferantur a rabbinis quam nune 
leguntur in voluminibus hebraicis . . . (1666). Flavig- 
ny published also a dissertation against the proposi- 
tions of Louis of Cleves on the episcopacy and priest- 
hood. He was also editor of the works of Guillaume 


| de Saint-Amour, a divine of the 13th century.—Dupin, 


Bibliotheque des Aut. ecclésiastiques, xviii, 99; Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biographie Générale, xvii, 864; Biographie Uni- 


Flax, mew, pishtah’ (Exod. ix, 81; Isa. xii, 3; 
“tow,” xliii, 17); and MMW, pishteh’ (rendered ‘‘flax” 
or ‘‘linen”); Greek Atvoyv. As regards the latter of 
these two Heb. terms, there is probably only one pas- 
sage where it stands for the plant in its undressed state 
(Josh. ii, 6). Eliminating all the places where the 
words are used for the article manufactured in the 


| thread, the piece, or the made-up garment (q. v. sever- 


ally), we reduce them to two: Exod. ix, 31, certain, 
and Josh. ii, 6, disputed. In the former the flax of the 
Egyptians is recorded to have been damaged by the 
plague of hail. The word bpaa, there rendered ‘‘boll,”” 
is retained by Onkelos; but is rendered in the Sept. 
omspparigoy, and in the Vulg. folliculos germinabat. 
Rosenmiiller renders it “‘the globule or knob of ripen- 
ing flax’? (Schol. ad loc.). Gesenius makes it the ea- 
lx or corolla; refers to the Mishna, where it is used 
for the calix of the hyssop, and describes this explana- 
tion as one of long standing among the more learned 
Rabbins (Thes. p. 261). See Bottep. As the depart- 
ure of the Israelites took place in the spring, this pas- 
sage has reference no doubt to the practice adopted in 
Egypt, as well as in India, of sowing grain partly in 
the months of September and October, and partly in 
spring, so that the wheat might easily be in blade at 
the same time that the barley and flax were more ad- 
vanced. From the numerous references to flax and 
linen, there is no doubt that the plant was extensive- 
ly cultivated, not only in Egypt, but also in Pales- 
tine. Ritter (Zrdkunde, ii, 916; compare his Vorhalle, 
etc., p. 45-48) renders it probable that the cultivation 
of flax for the purpose of the manufacture of linen was 
by no means confined to these countries, but that, orig- 
inating in India, it spread over the whole continent of 
Asia at a very early period of antiquity. For the cul- 
ture of flax, low alluvial lands which have received 
deposits left by the overflowing of rivers are deemed 
the most favorable situations. To this circumstance 
Egypt must have been indebted for the superiority of 
her flax, so famous in the ancient world, and which 
gave to her more elaborate manufactures the subtilty 
of the most exquisite muslin, well meriting the epithet 
‘‘woven air.” Herodotus mentions (iii, 47) as laid up 
in a temple at Lindus, in Rhodes, a linen corslet which 
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had belonged to Amasis, king of Egypt, each thread of 
which was composed of 360 strands or filaments. In 
length and in fineness of fibre no country could com- 
pete with the flax which produced the ‘‘fine linen of 
Egypt,’? and which made the Delta “ the great linen 
market of the ancient world” (Kalisch). By annihi- 
lating this crop, the seventh plague inflicted a terrible 
calamity. It destroyed what, next to corn, formed the 
staple of the country, and would only find its modern 
parallel in the visitation which should cut off a cotton 
harvest in America. That it was grown in Palestine 
even before the conquest of that country by the Israel- 
ites appears from Josh. ii, 6, the second of the two pas- 
sages mentioned above. There is, however, some dif- 
ference of opinion about the meaning of the words 
ye “mws (Sept. Aworaapun, Vulg. stipule lint, and 
so A.V. ‘‘stalks of flax’’); Josephus speaks of Aiwou 
aycahWec, armfuls or bundles of flax; but Arab.Vers. 
“stalks of cotton.’’ Gesenius, however, and Rosen- 
miiller are in favor of the rendering “stalks of flax.” 
If this be correct, the place involves an allusion to the 
custom of drying the flax-stalks by exposing them to 
the heat of the sun upon the flat roofs of houses; and 
80 expressly in Josephus (Ant. v,i, 2). See STALK. 


Flax (Linum Usitatissimum). 


In later times this drying was done in ovens. There 
is a decided reference to the raw material in the Sept. 
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rendering of Ley. xiii, 47 ((uarip orummvivy), and 
Judg. xv, 14 (orurmioy ; comp. Isa.i, 31). In several 
other passages, as Ley. xiii, 48, 52, 59; Deut. xxii, 11; 
Jer. xiii, 1; Ezek. xl, 3; xliv, 17, 18, we find it men- 
tioned as forming different articles of clothing, as gir- 
dles, cords, and bands. In Proy. xxxi, 13, the careful 
housewife ‘‘seeketh wool and flax, and worketh it 
willingly with her hands.’? The words of Isaiah (xlii, 
3), ‘‘ A bruised reed shall he not break, and the smok- 
ing flax shall he not quench,”’ are evidently referred 
to in Matt. xii, 20, where \ivoy is used as the name of 
flax, and as the equivalent of pishtah. But there can 
be no doubt of this word being correctly understood, 
as it has been well investigated by several authors. 
(Celsius, Hierobot. ii, 283; Yates, Teatrinum Antiquo- 
rum, p. 253). See Corron. 

Few plants are at once so lovely and so useful as 
the slender, upright herb, with taper leaves and large 
blue-purple flowers, from which are fashioned alike 
the coarsest canvas and the most ethereal cambric or 
lawn—the sail of the ship and the fairy-looking scarf 
which can be packed into a filbert shell. It was of 
linen, in part at least, that the hangings of the taber- 
nacle were constructed, white, blue, and crimson, with 
cherubim inwoven; and it was of linen that the vest- 
ments of Aaron were fashioned. When arrayed in all 
his glory, Solomon could put on nothing more costly 
than the finest linen of Egypt; and describing ‘the 
marriage of the Lamb,” the seer of Patmos represents 
the bride as “arrayed in fine linen, clean and white ; 
for the fine linen is the righteousness of saints.” As 
to Egypt, we have proof in the mummy-cloth being 
made of linen, and also in the representations of the 
flax cultivation in the paintings of the Grotto of El- 
Kab, which represent the whole process with the ut- 
most clearness; and numerous testimonies might be 
adduced from ancient authors of the esteem in which 
the linen of Egypt was held (Wilkinson, Anc. £9. iii, 
139). From these pictures, preserved at Beni Hassan, 
it would seem that the Egyptian treatment of the flax- 
plant was essentially the same as that which was pur- 
sued till quite lately by ourselves, which even now is 
only modified by machinery, and which is thus de- 
scribed by Pliny: ‘The stalks are immersed in water 
warmed by the heat of the sun, and are kept down by 
weights placed upon them, for nothing is lighter than 
flax. The membrane or rind becoming loose is a sign 
of their being sufficiently macerated. They are then 
taken out, and repeatedly turned over in the sun until 
perfectly dried, and afterwards beaten by mallets on 
stone slabs. The tow which is nearest the rind is in- 
ferior to the inner fibres, and is fit only for the wicks 
It is combed out with iron hooks until all 


of lamps. ; 
The inner part is of a finer and 


the rind is removed. 
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Ancient Hzyptians preparing the Flax, bee 
a, steps leading up to the top of the pits, b 6, where the flax was steeped ; 
Fig. 1 brings water in earthen pots ; 2 pours it over t 
ing the tow, after it is made into yarn, on a stone, g 
13, a superintendent. 


cc, the flax taken by fig. 3 eal ee previo 
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whiter quality. After it is made into yarn, it is pol- 
ished by striking it frequently on a hard stone, moist- 
ened with water ; and when woven into cloth it is again 
beaten with clubs, being always improved in propor- 
tion as it is beaten” (Hist. Nat. xix, 1). 
processes employed in preparing the flax for manufac- 
ture into cloth are indicated in Scripture. 1. The dry- 
ing process (see above). 2. The peeling of the stalks 
and separation of the fibres (the name of flax itself be- 
ing derivable either, as Parkhurst, from 08, pashat’, 
to strip, peel, or as Gesenius, from Wwe, pashash’, to 
separate into parts). 8. The hackling (Isa. xix, 9; 
Sept. Atvoy 7d oxuordy ; see Gesenius, Lew. s.v. P17, 
and for the combs used in the process, comp. Wilkin- 
son, Anc. Egypt. iii, 140), The flax, however, was not 
always dressed before weaving (see Ecclus. xl, 4, 


where ®udAwoy is mentioned as a species of clothing | 


worn by the poor). That the use of the coarser fibres 
was known to the Hebrews may be inferred from the 
mention of tow (M939) in Judg. xvi, 9; Isa. i, 31. 
That flax was anciently one of the most important 
crops in Palestine appears from Hos. ii, 5, 9; that it 
continued to be grown and manufactured into linen in 
N. Palestine down to the Middle Ages we have the 
testimony of numerous Talmudists and Rabbins, At 
present it does not seem to be so much cultivated there 
as the cotton-plant. For the flax of ancient Egypt, 
see Herodot. ii, 37, 105; Cels. ii, p. 285 sq.; Heeren, 
Ideen, ii, 2, p. 8368 sq. For that of modern Egypt, see 
Hasselquist, Journey, p. 500; Olivier, Voyage, iii, 297 ; 
Girard’s Observations in Descript. de 0 Egypte, xvii, 98 ; 
Paul Lucas, Voyages, li, 47.—Kitto, s. v.; Smith, s. v.; 
Fairbairn, s.v. See LINEN. 

Flea (0255, parosh’, from its leaping; a name 
found in the Arab. equivalent: see Bochart, iii, 474, ed. 
Rosenm.) occurs only 1 Sam. xxiv, 14 [15]; xxvi, 20, 
where David thus addresses his persecutor Saul at the 
eave of Adullam: ‘‘ After whom is the king of Israel 
come out? after whom dost thou pursue ?—after a 
flea ;’’ “ The king of Israel is come out to seek a flea!”’ 
In both these passages our translation omits the force 
of the word “MX, which is found in the Hebrew of 
each: thus, ‘“‘to pursue after, to seek one or a single 
flea’’ (Sept. WiAXoe ic, Vulg. pulex unus). David's 
allusion to the flea displays great address. It is an ap- 
peal founded upon the immense disparity between Saul, 
as the king of Israel, and himself as the poor contemp- 
tible object of the monarch’s laborious pursuit. Hunt- 
ing a flea is a comparison in other ancient writings 
(Homer, J/. x, 878; Aristoph. Nub. i, 2; iii, 1) for much 
labor expended to secure a worthless result. This in- 


sect, in the East, is often used as a popular emblem for | 


insignificance (Roberts, Oriental Illustrations, p. 178). 
An Arabian author thus describes this troublesome in- 
sect: “A black, nimble, extenuated, hunch- backed 
animal, which, being 
sensible when any 
one looks onit, jumps 
incessantly, now on 
one side, now on the 4 
other, till it gets out 
_ of sight.” The flea 
belongs to the Lin- 
nan order aptera 
(Latreille, siphonap- 
tera; Kirby, aphanaptera). For a description of itself 
and congeners, see the Penny Cyclopedia, s. v. Pulex. 
Owing to the habits of the lower orders, fleas abound 
so profusely in Syria (see Thomson, Land and Book, ii, 
94), especially during the spring, in the streets and 
dusty bazaars, that persons of condition always change 
their long dresses on returning home. There is a pop- 
ular saying in Palestine that ‘‘the king of the fleas 
keeps his court at Tiberias,’ though many other 
places in that region might dispute the distinction 


Common Flea (Pulex Irritans), 
magnified. 


The various | 
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with that town (Kitto, Physical History of Palestine, p 
421). 


Flechier, Esprit, a celebrated French orator and 
prelate, was born June 10, 1632, at Pernes, near Avig- 
non. After studying in the college of the ‘‘ Fathers 
of the Christian Doctrine,’’ he went to Paris, and soon 
became known by a Latin poem on the famous carou- 
sal given by Louis XIV in 1662. His sermons and 
funeral orations soon raised him to such a pitch of 
reputation that the duke of Montausier recommended 
him to fill the office of reader to the dauphin. In 1673 
he was chosen a member of the Academy, and in 1682 
he was appointed almoner to the dauphiness. In 1685 
he obtained the bishopric of Lavaur. When the mon- 
arch gave it to him, he said, ‘‘Do not be surprised 
that I have been so tardy in rewarding your merit; I 
was loth to be deprived of the pleasure of hearing you 
preach.’ In 1687 he was removed to the bishopric of 
Nismes. The Protestants of his neighborhood suffer- 


| ed greatly from the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 


but Flechier administered his office so mildly and ten- 
derly that he gained the love of even the Protestants, 
He died in February,1710; and when Fénelon heard 
of his death, he cried out, ‘‘ We have lost our master!” 
His panegyric on Turenne is considered his masterpiece 
of eloquence. Among his writings are, Les Panegy- 
riques des Saints (Paris, 1697, 2 vols. 12mo) :—Oraisons 
Funcbres (4to):—Histoire de l Empereur Theodoce le 
Grand (Paris, 1679, 4to, and often, 12mo):—Vie du 
Card. Ximenes (2 vols.12mo). They may all be found 
in the collection of his works, @uvres completes, revues 
sur les manuscrits de l’auteur, etc. (Nismes, 1782, 10 
vols. 8vo).—Biog. Universelle, xv, 35. 
Fléchiére, pr tA. See FLETCHER, JOHN. 


Fledgling would be a proper rendering for Dra, 
gozal’ (so called from its peeping; the Arab. and Syr. 


| use essentially the same word in the sense of nestling), 


a “young” bird, e. g. of the dove [squab], or pigeon 
(Gen. xv, 9), or eagle [eaglet] (Deut. xxxii,11. The 
Greek corresponding term is véooove (‘‘ young” pig- 
eon, Luke ii, 24). See Brrp. 

Fleece (th, gez, so called from shearing, Deut. 
xviii, 4; Job xxxi, 20; or M5, the fem. form, Judg. 
vi, 37, 39, 40), the wool of a sheep, whether on the 
back of the animal, or shorn off, or attached to the 
flayed skin, which last appears to have been the case 
in the passage last cited. The threshing-floor of Gid- 
eon appears. to have been an open uncovered space, 
upon which the dews of heaven fell without interrup- 
tion. See THRESHING-FLOOR. The miracle of Gid- 
eon’s fleece consists in the dew having fallen one time 
upon the fleece, without any on the floor, and that at 
another time the fleece remained dry while the ground 
was wet with it. See GmEon. It may appear a lit- 
tle improbable to us Who inhabit northern climates, 
where the dews are inconsiderable, how Gideon’s fleece 
in one night should contract such a quantity of water 
that, when he came to wring it, a bowl-full was pro- 
duced ; but Kitto observes (Pict. Bible, note ad loc.), 
‘““We remember, while travelling in Western Asia, to 
have found all the baggage, which had been left in the 
open air, so wet, when we came forth from the tent in 
the morning, that it seemed to have been exposed to 
heavy rain, and we could with difficulty believe that 
no rain had fallen. So also, when sleeping in the open 
air, the sheep-skin cloak which served for a covering 
has been found in the morning scarcely less wet than 
if it had been immersed in water.”’ See Dew. 


Fleetwood, Wit.1am, bishop of Ely, and one of 
the most eloquent preachers of his time, was born Jan- 
uary, 1656, in the Tower of London, and was educated 
at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge. After hav- 
ing held the preferments of rector of St. Austin’s and 
canon of Windsor, he was made bishop of St. Asaph in 
1706, and was translated to Ely in 1714. He died at 


> 


Tottenham, Middlesex, Aug. 4, 1723. In politics he 
held liberal views. His principal works are, An Essay 
on Miracles (1701, 8vo) :—Inscriptionum Antiquarum 
Sylloge (1691, 8vo) :—Chronicon Pretiosum, or an Ac- 
count of English Money (1707) :—Method of Devotion, 
translated from Juriew (1692; of which the 27th edi- 
tion appeared in 1750) :—The Judgment of the Church 
of England concerning Lay Baptism (1712) :—The Life 
and Miracles of St. Winifred (1713). His sermons, etc., 
are gathered in A complete Collection of the Sermons, 
Tracts, etc., of Bp. Fleetwood (London, 1787, fol.) ; and 
there is a new edition of his Whole Works from the 
University Press (Oxford, 1854, 3 vols. 8vyo),—New 
Gen. Biog. Dict. v, 373; Allibone, Dictionary of Au- 
thors, p. 604. 


Fleming, Robert, sen., an eminent Scotch di- 
vine, was born at Yester in 1630. He studied philos- 
ophy at the University of Edinburgh, and “divinity at 
St. Andrew’s, under Rutherford. His first pastoral 
charge was at Cambuslang, in Clydesdale. He was 
one of four hundred ministers ejected by the Glasgow 
Act after the restoration of Charles II. He was im- 
prisoned in the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, but was liber- 
ated in 1673, and went to Holland, where he succeeded 
Mr. Brown as pastor of the Scots congregation at Rot- 
terdam. He died July 15, 1694, leaving behind him 
several works, of which the most remarkable is The 
Sulfilling of the Scriptures, complete in three parts: 1. 
Providence; 2. in the word; 3. in the Church (Lond. 
1726, 5th ed. fol.), with memoir of the author’by D. 
Burgess.—Middleton, Biog. Evang. iv, 69. 


Fleming, Robert, jun., son of the above, was 
born at Cambuslang, and was educated at Leyden and 
Utrecht. In 1692 he became minister of the Scottish 
church at Leyden. In 1694 he succeeded his father 
at Rotterdam, and in 1698 became minister at Loth- 
bury, London, where he died in 1716. He wrote a re- 
markable Discourse on the Rise and Fall of the Papacy, 
the predictions of which haye received a singular ful- 
filment. In this sermon, published in 1701, Fleming 
ventures his opinion that the French monarchy would 
be humbled in 1794, that the period of the fifth vial 
extended from 1794 to 1848, and that in the last-men- 
tioned year the papacy would receive its most signal 
blow, and that it would be followed by the destruction 
of the Turk. The sermon was reprinted in 1848. He 
published also Christology, a Discourse concerning 
Christ (Lond. 1705-8, 3 vols. 8yo), in which he main- 
tains the eternal pre-existence of the human soul of 
Christ.—Jamieson, Religious Biography, p. 200; Dor- 
ner, Person of Christ, Kdinb. transl., div. ii, vol. ii, p. 
3829. 

Fleming, Thornton, a Methodist Episcopal min- 
ister, was born at Williamsburg, Va., Oct., 1764; was 
converted at about twenty; entered the itinerant min- 
istry in 1788. He was set off with the Pittsburg Con- 
ference from the Baltimore Conference in 1825, super- 
annuated in 1854, and died at Elizabethtown, Pa., in 
1846. He was fifty-eight years in the ministry, fif- 
teen of which he was presiding elder. He possessed 
Tare endowments as a man and a minister, and was 
widely useful in his life and labors.— Minutes of Con- 
Serences, iv, 139; Stevens, Hist. of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 

Flemingians or Plamingians. 


ITES. 


See MENNON- 


Flemming, Paut, a German poet and hymn | 


maker, was born October 15, 1609, at Hartenstein, in 
Schénburg, and studied medicine at Leipsic. In 1633 
he accompanied the embassy sent by the duke of Hol- 
stein to Russia, and in 1635 was attached to an embassy 
to Persia. He returned in 1639, and died in Hamburg 
April 2, 1640. His Geistliche wnd weltliche Poemata 
(Jena, 1642) contain many love songs, and also sacred 
poems; among them the beautiful hymn Jn allen un- 
III.—P pe 
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seren Thaten, a translation of which is given in Miss 
Winkworth’s Lyra Germanica, second series, p. 149, 
His life, with his select poems, was published by 
Schwab (Stuttgard, 1820). See Knapp, Evangelischer 
Liederschatz (Stuttg. 1837), and Miiller, in the Biblio- 
thek deutscher Dichter des 17 Jahrhundert (Lpz. 1822, 
3 vols.).—Chambers, Cyclopedia, s. v. 


Plentes, zoockaiovrec, mourners or weepers, can- 
didates for penance in the early Church. ‘Their sta- 
tion was in the church porch, where they lay pros- 
trate, begging the prayers of the faithful as they went 
in, and desiring to be admitted to do public penance 
in the church. See PENnrrents. 

Flesh. 1. “3, basar’ (Chald. "v3, desar’] (so 
called from its plump freshness), capé, terms of exten- 
sive application in the O. and N. T. (see Gesenius, 
Heb. Lex. ; Robinson, N. T. Lexicon ; Wemyss, Clavis 
Symbolica). They are applied generally to the whole 
animal creation, whether man or beast; or to all be- 
ings*whose material substance is flesh (Gen. vi, 13, 17, 
19; vii, 15, 16, 21; viii, 17); and to the flesh of cattle, 
meat, as used for food (Bxod. xvi, 12; Lev. vii, 19; 
Numb. xi, 4,13). See Foon. Specially: 1. All flesh, 
i. e. all men, the human race, mankind (Gen. vi, 12; 
Psa. vi, 2; exlv, 21; Isa. xl, 5, 6; Luke iii, 6; John 
xvii, 2; Acts ii, 17; 1 Pet. i, 24; Matt. xxiv, 22; Rom. 
iii, 20; Gal. ii, 16); 2. “Flesh,” or the body, as dis- 
tinguished from “soul” or “ spirit’ (Job xiv, 22; xix, 
26; Prov. xiv, 30; Isa. x,18; John vi, 52; 1 Cor. Vs 
5; 2 Cor. iv, 11; vii, 1; Colos. ii, 5; 1 Pet. iv, 6); so 
also ‘flesh and blood” [see BLoop] as a periphrasis 
for the whole animal nature or man (Heb. ii, 14); 3. 
Human nature, man (Gen. ii, 23, 24; Matt. xix, 5, 6; 
1 Cor. vi, 16; Ephes. y, 29-31); spoken also of the in- 
carnation of Christ (John i,14; vi, 51; Rom.i, 3; Ephes. 
ii, 15; Colos.i, 22; 1 Tim. iii, 16; Heb. v, 7; x, 20; 1 
Pet. iii, 18; 1 John iv, 2, 3; 2 John 7); 4. As the me- 
dium of external or natural generation, and of conse- 
quent kindred, relationship (Gen. xxix, 14; xxxvii, 
27; Judg. ix, 2; 2 Sam. v, 1; xix, 13; John i, 18; 
Rom, ix, 8; Heb. ii, 11-14; xii, 9); of one’s country- 
men (Rom. ix, 3; xi, 14; Acts ii, 30; Gal. iv, 23); 
also of any other person, a fellow-mortal (Isa. lviii, 
7); 5. ‘‘ Flesh” is also used as a modest general term 
for the secret parts (Gen. xvii, 11; Exod. xxviii, 42; 
Ley. xv, 2, 3, 7, 16,19; Ezek. xxiii, 20; 2 Pet. ii, 10; 
Jude 7); in Proy. v, 11, the ‘‘ flesh” of the intemperate 
is described as being consumed by infamous diseases ; 
6. Spoken of circumcision in the flesh, the external 
rite (Gen. xvii, 11; Rom. ii, 28; 2 Cor. xi, 18; Gal. 
iii, 8; Ephes. ii, 11); 7. Spoken figuratively of human 
nature as opposed to the Spirit of God (Gen. vi, 3; Job 
x, 4; Isa. xxxi, 3; Psa. lvi, 4; Jer. xvii, 5; Matt. 
xvi, 17; 2 Cor. x, 4; Gal. i, 16); the unregenerate 
nature, the seat of carnal appetites and desires (/eth. 
Quart. Rev. April, 1861, p. 240 sq.), whether physical 
or moral (Rom. vii, 5; viii, 1, 4, 5,8; Gal. v, 16,17; 
Ephes. ii, 3); and as implying weakness, frailty, im- 
perfection, both physical and moral (Psa. xxviii, 39; 
Matt. xxvi, 41; Mark xiv, 38; John iii, 6; Rom. vi, 
19; 1 Cor. xv, 50; 2 Cor. x, 3; Ephes, vi, 12). 

Other terms occasionally rendered “flesh” in the 
O. T. are WNW, sheér’ (from a similar idea of fulness), 
Psa. Ixxiii, 26; lxxviii, 20, 27; Prov. xi, 17; Jer. li, 
85; Mic. iii, 2, 3 (elsewhere ‘‘ food,” ‘‘ body,” ‘‘ kin”), 
which has more especial reference to the muscle or 
physical element, as food or a bodily constituent (see 
Weller, Erklérung d. zwei hebr. Worter. wa und WX, 
Lpz. 1757); also WM29, tébchah’, a slaughtered carcase 
(1 Sam. xxv, 11; “slaughter,” i. e. slaughter-house, 
Psa, xliv, 22; Jer. xii, 3); and ime, lechum’, food 
(Zeph. i, 17; ‘‘ eating,’ Job xx, 23). 

2. Esurar’ (BWR), an obscure Heb. word, found 
only in 2 Sam. vi, 19; 1 Chron. xvi, 3. The Sept 
appears to understand by the term some peculiar sort 
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of bread (toxyapirne, dprokomiakde Vv. ¥. apToKoTUKOC), 
and the Auth, Vers., following the Vulg. (assatura bu- 
bul carnis, pars asse carnis bubule, apparently with 
the absurd derivation from WX, fire, and 7B, a bullock), 
renders it “a good piece of (roasted) flesh.” But there 
can be little doubt that it was a certain measure of 
wine or drink (for "BU, with & prosthetic), a measure, 
cup. An approach to the truth was made by L. de 
Dieu, who, following the same etymology, understands 
a portion of the sacrifice measured out (Gesenius, Heb, 
Lex. s.v.) See Muar. 

FLESH. The word flesh ("W2, odp&) is used both 
in the O. and N. T. with a variety of meanings, phys- 
ical, metaphysical, and ethical, the latter occurring 
especially in the writings of St. Paul. 

I. Old Testament.—In the O. T. it designates (1.) a 
particular part or parts of the body of man and of ani- 
mals (Gen. ii, 21; xli,2; Job x, 11; Psa. cii, 6); (2.) 
in a more extended sense, the whole body (Psa, xvi, 9; 
lxxxiy, 3) in contradistinction from the heart (25) or 
soul (852)—the body, that is, as possessed of a soul 
or spirit (Lev. xvii, 11; Job xii, 10). Hence it is also 
applied (3.) to all living things having flesh (Gen. vi, 13), 
and particularly to man and humanity as a whole, 
which is designated as ‘‘all flesh” (Gen. vi, 12). It is 
often connected (4.) with the ideas of mutability, of 
degeneracy, and of weakness, which are the natural de- 
fects of the flesh proper. It is thus represented as the 
counterpart of the divine strength, as the opposite of 
God or of the Spirit, as in 2 Chron. xxxii, 8, ‘‘ With 
him is an arm of flesh, but with us is the Lord our God 
to help us’’ (see also Isa. xxxi, 3; Psa. 1xxviii, 39). 
To this we can also add Gen. vi, 5, the only passage in 
the O. T. in which the word approaches to an ethical 
sense, yet without actually acquiring it. The peculiar 
softness of the flesh is also (5.) the basis of the expres- 
sion “heart of flesh” (Wa 25) as opposed to “heart 
of stone” (Ezek. xi,19). (6.) The expression ‘‘ my flesh” 
(oftener “‘ my flesh and bone’’), to indicate relationship 
(Judg, ix, 2; Isa. lviii, 7), evidently refers to the phys- 
ical and corporeal connection between persons sprung 
from a common father. In all these cases the O. T, 
only uses the word flesh in the physical and metaphys- 
ical senses, 

II. New Testament.—These senses of the word “ flesh” 
are also found in the N. T. (1.) As a name for the 
body, the exterior appearance of humanity, it easily 
passes on also to denote external phenomena in general, 
as opposed to what is inner and spiritual. So, when 
Christ says to the Jews, ‘‘I judge not after the flesh,” 
he means ‘the flesh is the rule by which you judge” 
(John vii, 15; compare also Phil. iii, 3; 2 Cor. y, 16). 
In Rom. iv, 1, the ethical sense appears. The word 
“flesh”? here denotes man’s incapacity for good apart 
from divine aid. This impotence, both practical and 
spiritual, is also expressed in other passages, as in Rom. 
vi, 19; Matt. xvi, 17; and in Matt. xxvi, 41, where 
the lower, earthly, and sensual element in humanity, as 
opposed to the “spirit,” is, as such, incapable of bear- 
ing trial and temptation. The root of this weakness 
is sin dwelling in the flesh (Rom. vii, 18; xvii, 20), by 
which man is divided within himself as well as separ- 
ated from God, inasmuch as he has, on the one side, 
the self-conscious spirit (vote), which submits to the 
divine law, and takes pleasure in this obedience, desir- 
ing all that is commanded, and avoiding all that is for- 
hidden ; and, on the other hand, the jlesh, which, being 
inhabited by sin, seeks only for the lower satisfactions, 
thus inclining to evil rather than good, and opposed to 
the divine law (see Rom. vii, 7-25; viii, 3). The ‘“sin- 
Sul flesh” (odo apapriac) hinders the efficacy of the 
divine law, so that, although it (the law) gains the as- 
sent of the ‘inner man,’’ it is not fulfilled, because of 
this tendency of the flesh towards what is forbidden. 
Hence the “ being in the flesh” means, in fact, such ac- 
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tivity of the sinful passions (waSjpara apapriiy) of 
the organism (vy roic pédeow) as results in death 
(Rom. vii, 5; viii, 8,9). To live and act*‘ according 
to the flesh” is to live and act sinfully; the ‘‘carnal 
mind is enmity against God” (Rom. viii, 4, 5, 7, 12). 
The ‘‘ wisdom according to the flesh’ is a mistaken, God- 
less wisdom (1 Cor. i, 26). All efforts, boasts, etc., 
having the flesh for object or for motive (ovAetesat 
orparevecsat, Kavyaosat kara oapka, 2 Cor. i, 17; x, 
2; xi, 18), are foreign to the life of the true Christian. 
The lusts, desires, and works of the flesh are sinful, and 
opposed to holy, divine impulses and actions (Gal. v, 
16; Eph. ii, 3). To crucify the flesh and the works of 
the flesh is the great object of the Christian, which he 


| attains through the power of the spirit of Christ which 


dwells in him (Gal. v, 25; Rom. viii, 13). The fleshly 
mind is the mistaken mind, leading away from Christ 
to pride, and consequently to error (Col. ii, 18, 19). 
Finally, to act according to the flesh is called to “be 
sold under sin” (Rom. vii, 12; comp. 1 John ii, 16; 
Rom. viii, 3). 

But “ flesh’? does not always denote sinfulness (see 
Rom. i, 8; ix, 5; 1 Tim. iii, 16; John i, 14). The 
flesh, in Christ, was not sinful; God sent him only ‘‘in 
the likeness of sinful flesh” (2 djrocwpare capKoc apap- 
riac, Rom. viii, 3). This sinless flesh, as the organ of 
the Word of life, contains the divine life, whichis com- 
municated to men also living in the flesh, to redeem 
them from the death of sin, and to make them partak- 
ers of everlasting life (John vi, 51). 

We see, then, that the meaning of the word flesh 
was, on the one hand, gradually extended from a phys- 
ical to a metaphysical, and finally to an ethical sense. 
In the ethical use in the N. T., moreover, of the term 
“ flesh,’ we do not find the idea of essential sin as ly- 
ing in the flesh. Flesh in itself is neither bad nor sin- 
ful. It is the living body, the casket of the soul, con- 
taining within itself the interior and exterior organism 
of the senses, which, by its union with the spirit, con- 
ceives ideas, sensations, desires, and contains the so- 
called faculties of the soul with their divers functions. 
In the normal state, its whole activity is governed by 
the spirit, and in so far as the latter remains in unison 
with God from whom it proceeds, it is in turn govern- 
ed by him. But sin, which disturbs this unison of the 
spirit with God, alters also the power of the spirit over 
the body. The ego oversteps the bounds of the divine 
life, moves no longer in harmony with the divine spir- 
it, and, being no longer supported by the divine power, 
gradually becomes earthly and worldly, and all its 
functions partake of this character. The spirit en- 
deavors, it is true, to bring the flesh under subjection 
to the higher laws, but does not succeed. It may, un- 
der the form of conscience, succeed in regaining some 
ground, but not in bringing back the state of abnega- 
tion and of detachment from the world. It is only 
through an immediate action on the part of God that 
the original relation of the flesh to the spirit is re- 
stored, the lost power regained, and the flesh brought 
back to its normal condition (And the Word was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us, full of grace and truth, John 
i, 14). 

The original source of sin in man is neither to be 
found in the spirit, the organ of God’s revelation with- 
in us, nor in the flesh, which is in turn the physical or- 
gan of the spirit. According to Scripture, it is the 
heart, the centre of our personality, in which all the 
influences, both godly and ungodly, meet—in which the 
choice between them is made. If the heart then gives 
entrance to sin, permits any doubt of God’s truth, any 
mistrust of his love and kindness, and thus lowers him 
to put se/fin his place (Gen. iii), the union between 
God and man ceases; the inner man loses his energy 
to govern the oapé; the flesh starts up in opposition 
to the divine commands in its feelings and its desires, 
It asserts its independence. Self is made the centre, 
Hence hatred, strife, desire for worldly superiority, 
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creating envy, and giving rise to all the ‘ lusts of the 
flesh.” That both selfishness and sensualism haye 
their seat in the oao£, and that th@tactions of men are 
guided by one or the other, is ¢ arly shown in the 
enumeration given by the apostle of the works of the 
flesh (Gal. v, 19), which are clearly the effects of self- 
ishness and of sinful passions; and that the word 
flesh, as used by Paul, is intended to signify both, is 
proved by the apostle’s warning (Gal. v, 13) not to use 
Christian liberty for ‘‘an occasion to the flesh,’’ i. e. to 
satisfy the desires of the flesh, adding to it the recom- 
mendation ‘‘but by love serve one another.” Whichever 
of the two is then especially alluded to when the Scrip- 
tures, and especially St. Paul, speak of the nature, the 
life, or the works of the flesh, the context will show. 
Sometimes both are equally active, sometimes the one 
only to the exclusion of the other. This is the only 
way in which we can arrive at a true appreciation of 
the meaning in each case. Those interpreters who, in 
view of the substitution of cdog for cwua and péXn, 
consider it as meaning exclusively the bodily, sinful 
side of human nature, fall into the errors of the Mani- 
cheans. See Tholuck, Erneute Untersuchung ii. oupg 
als Quelle d. Stinde (Theol. Stud. u. Kritiken, 1855, 3); 
Stirm, ¢. d. Tub. Zeitschr. 1834 (a. d. n. t. Anthropol.) ; 
Neander, Planting and Training, vol. ii; Kling, in Her- 
z0g, Real-Encyklopidie, from which this article is con- 
densed ; Campbell, On Four Gospels, diss. i, § 2. 

Flesh and blood. An expression employed by 
our Lord to denote (after an Oriental figure) ‘his 
Spirit,” represented by his flesh and blood, as these 
again are by the sacramental bread and wine (Eden). 
See EvcHanist. 

Flesh-hook qbra, mazleg’, and maby, mizla- 
gah’), an instrument used in the sacrificial services (1 
Sam. ii, 13, 14; Exod. xxvii, 3; xxxviii, 3; Numb. 
iy, 14; 1 Chron. xxviii, 17; 2 Chron. iv, 16), probably 
a many-pronged fork, bent backward to draw away 
the flesh. The priests required such an instrument 
that, if the flesh burnt too quickly, they might draw it 
out, and again throw it into the flame or upon the 
coals. The implement in 1 Sam. ii, 13, 14 (where the 


Ancient Etruscan sacrificial Flesh-hook, 


first or masc. form of the above Heb. term is used), is 
stated to have been three-tined, and was apparently 
the ordinary fork with prongs for culinary purposes, 
such as was familiar likewise to the Greeks and Ro- 
mans (kpéaypa; see Smith's Dict. of Class. Antig. s. v. 
Harpago). 

Flesh-pot ("W2'3 "9, sir hab-basar’, pot of the 
Jlesh, Exod: xvi, 3), probably a bronze vessel, stand- 
ing on three legs, appropriated for culinary purposes 
among the Egyptians, such as we frequently see rep- 
resented in the paintings of the tombs, with a fire 
lighted beneath it. See Por. 


Ancient Egyptian Flesh-pot. 
Fletcher, Alexander, D.D., was born at the 


Bridge of Teith, Scotland, in 1787, He studied divin- 
ity in the University of Glasgow, and succeeded his 
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father as minister of the secession church at the Bridge 
of Teith in 1807. In 1808 he came to London to sup- 
ply the Presbyterian chapel in Miles’s Lane, and his 
popularity soon became so great that a spacious build- 
ing (Albion Chapel, Moorfields) was erected for him. 
Some indiscretion in a love affair caused him to be cut 
off from the Presbyterian Church, but did not injure 
his moral character. A great chapel in Finsbury Cir- 
cus was built for him, where he preached for many 
years as an Independent, but both he and his church 
were finally admitted into the Presbyterian body. 
The University of Glasgow made him D.D. During 
thirty years of service he was one of the most popular 
dissenting ministers of London, especially for his Sun- 
day-school addresses and sermons. He published a 
number of works, chiefly for children and youth, 
among them, Scripture Sacred History (16mo):—Scrip- 
ture Natural History (16mo) :—The Christian Conquer- 
or (12mo):—Guide to Family Devotions (Ato) :—Ser- 
mons for Children (3 vols. 18mo):—Warning to Evil 
Speakers (12mo):—Sabbath Remembrancer (12mo) :— 
Sabbath-school Preacher (12mo). It is computed that 
70,000 copies of his Guide to Family Devotions were 
sold before his death. He died at his residence in 
Clapton, Sept. 30, 1860.—The Christian World, Oct. 5, 
1860, 

Pletcher, John (Fiécutmre, Joun W. vr La), 
an early Methodist and saintly minister of the Church 
of England, was born Sept. 12, 1729, at Nyon, Vaud, of 
a distinguished family. He was educated at Geneva, 
where he studied profoundly both in philology and 
philosophy. At an early period he was, to a certain 
extent, master of the French, German, Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew languages. His parents intended him 
for the ministry, but he preferred the sword, and at 
twenty he entered the service of Portugal as cap- 
tain. Peace returning, he went to England, and be- 
came tutor in the family of T. Hill, Esq., Shrop- 
shire. About 1755 he joined the Methodist society, 
and in 1757 he took orders in the Church of England. 
Through the influence of Rowland Hill, he received, 
three years after, a presentation to the living of Dun- 
ham, worth £400 a year; but, finding that in this place 
there was ‘‘too much time and too little labor,” he, 
with characteristic zeal and disinterestedness, accept- 
ed Madeley in preference, as, though the income was 
just the half of the other, it afforded a more extensive 
sphere of usefulness. This was a situation for which, 
by his energy of character and varied accomplish- 
ments, he was peculiarly adapted. The fact is, he 
was such a parish priest that it is surprising he was 
tolerated at all within the pale of the Church of Eng- 


land; he belonged more to the Methodists than to the 
Establishment, and he was too apostolical for those 
who are fondest of talking about apostolical succes- 
sion. The country gentlemen resisted him for re- 
proving some of their barbarous sports and pastimes, 
and eyen many of the clergy looked on him with an 
evil eye, as disturbing the quiet of their lifeless rou- 
tine. Opposition was shown to him in many quar- 
ters by refusals of admissions into houses—by pla- 
cards posted on the doors of his chapel—and in a 
variety of other forms. But, unmoyed by slander 
and undaunted by menaces, he pursued the onward 
tenor of his way, and did his Master’s work accord- 
ing to the dictates of his conscience, whether men 
would hear or whether they would forbear. With 
incessant preaching he combined the most diligent 
pastoral labors. He went from house to house, sym- 
pathizing with the afilicted, helping the poor, min- 
istering to the sick, and admonishing the vicious. 
His liberality to the poor is said, by his successor in 
the parish, to haye been scarcely credible. He led 
a life of severe abstinence that he might feed the 
hungry; he clothed himself in cheap attire that he 


might clothe the naked; he sometimes upfurnished his 
house that he might supply suffering families with nec- 
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essary articles. Thus devoted to his holy office, he soon 
changed the tide of opposition which had raged against 
him, and won the reverence and admiration of his peo- 
ple, and many looked upon their homes as consecrated 
by his visits. In the summer of 1769 Mr. Fletcher 
visited France, Italy, and Switzerland. Towards the 
close of the summer he returned to England, when, 
at the request of Lady Huntingdon, he became presi- 
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dent of her seminary for educating young men for the | 


ministry at Trevecca, in Wales. In 1770 he went 
there to reside, but shortly afterwards resigned, on ac- 
count of some difference with Lady Huntingdon. Ben- 
son describes Fletcher at Trevecca in glowing terms: 


“The reader,” he says, ‘‘will pardon me if he thinks | 


Lexceed; my heart kindles while I write. Here it 
was that I saw, shall I say, an angel in human flesh ? 
I should not far exceed the truth if I said so. But 
here I saw a descendant of fallen Adam so fully raised 
above the ruins of the fall, that though by the body he 
was tied down to earth, yet was his whole conversation 
in heaven; yet was his life from day to day hid with 
Christ in God. Prayer, praise, love, and zeal, all ar- 
dent, elevated above what one would think attainable 
in this state of frailty, were the elements in whic © 
continually lived. Languages, arts, sce~"Ces, Sram- 
mar, rhetoric, logic, even diviniv itseif, ae it is called, 
were all laid aside wko!! Ne appeared in the school- 
room among the »ewdents. And they seldom hearken- 
ed long }-fore they were all in tears, and every heart 
cau tire from the flame that burned in his soul,”’ 
ou leaving Treyecca he resumed his missionary and 
pastoral labors, making Madeley his centre. But his 
health failed, and again he was obliged to visit Switz- 
erland. He derived great benefit from the change of 
climate, and, soon after his return to England in 1781, 
“he married. Mr. Fletcher had for many years seen, 
with regret and pain, the neglected condition of poor 
children, and he opened a school-room for them in 
Madeley Wood, which was the last. public work in 
which he was employed. On the 14th of August, 
1785, he expired, in sure and certain hope of a joyful 
resurrection. In his life the primitive excellence of 
apostolical Christianity was emulated and illustrated ; 
and if any man, since the apostolic time, has deserved 
the title of saint, it is Fletcher. ‘For a time he fell 
into asceticism, living on vegetables and bread, and 
devoting two whole nights each week to meditation 
and prayer, errors which he afterwards acknowledged. 
He received Wesley’s doctrine of Perfection, and not 
only wrote in its defense, but exemplified it through a 
life of purity, charity, and labor, which was as fault- 
less, perhaps, as was ever lived by mortal man. 
Southey says: ‘No age or country has ever produced 
a man of more feryent piety or more perfect charity ; 
no Church has ever possessed a more apostolic minis- 
ter’ (Life of Wesley, ch. xxv). His preaching is de- 
scribed as greatly effective. He spoke the English 
language not only with correctness, but with elo- 
quence. There was, says Gilpin, who heard him 
often, an energy in his discourse which was irresisti- 
ble; to hear him without admiration was impossible. 
Powerful as are his writings, his preaching was mighti- 
er; ‘his living word soared with an eagle’s flight; he 
basked in the sun, carried his young ones on his 
wings, and seized the prey for his Master.’ He was 
Wesley’s most ardent coadjutor among the clergy; 
his counsellor, his fellow-traveler at times in his evan- 
gelical itinerancy, an attendant at his Conferences, 
the champion of his theological views, and, above all, 
a saintly example of the life and power of Christianity 
as taught by Methodism, read and known, admired 
and loved by Methodists throughout the world. Made- 
ley, his vicarage, is familiar and dear to them next to 
Epworth itself” (Stevens, Methodism, i, 367, 422), He 
was eminent, also, as a controversial writer, for point, 
directness, acuteness, and logical skill. He wrote 
largely upon the Calvinistic controversy, against Top- 
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lady and others; and his writings, especially his 
Checks to Antinomianism, are essential to the thorough 
study of that co#lfroversy. ‘‘Written as detached 
pamphlets, and abounding in contemporary and per- 
sonal references, the Checks could not possibly have 
the consistence and compactness of a thorough treatise 
on the difficult questions of the great ‘ Quinquarticu- 
lar Controversy.’ But they comprehend, neverthe- 
less, nearly every important thesis of the subject. 


Its highest philosophical questions—theories of the” 


freedom of the will, prescience, fatalism—are elabo- 
rately discussed by them, as in the Remarks on Top- 
lady's Scheme of Necessity, and the Answer to Toplady’s 
Vindication of Decrees. The scriptural argument is 
thorough; and exegetical expositions are given in de- 
tail, as in the Discussion of the ninth Chapter to the 
Romans, and the View of St. Paul’s Doctrine of the first 
Chapter to the Ephesians. No writer has better bal- 
anced the apparently contradictory passages of Scrip- 
ture on the question. The popular argument has ney- 
er, perhaps, been more effectively drawn out. Nov po- 
lemical >xerke of a #ormer age are so extensively cir- 
They are read more to-day 
than they were during the excitement of the contro- 
versy. They control the opinions of the largest and 
most effective body of evangelical clergymen on the 
earth. They are staples in every Methodist publish- 
ing-house. Every Methodist preacher is supposed to 
read them as an indispensable part of his theological 
studies, and they are found at all points of the globe 
whither Methodist preachers have borne the cross. 
They have been more influential in the denomination 
than Wesley’s own controversial writings on the sub- 
ject; for he was content to pursue his itinerant work, 
replying but briefly to the Hills, and leaving the con- 
test to Fletcher” (Stevens, History of Methodism, ii, 
53-55). His Appeal to Matter of Fact and Common 
Sense is an admirable, and, in some respects, novel 
treatise on the doctrine of universal depravity. Mr. 
Fletcher’s English style is a marvel of purity and pre- 
cision, considering that he acquired the language after 
twenty. His writings have been collected in several 
editions in England, and also in America, under the 
title, The Works of the Rev. John Fletcher (New York, 
Methodist Book Concern, 4 vols. 8vo). For his life, 
see Gilpin’s account, prefixed to Fletcher’s Portrait of 
St. Paul; and Benson’s Life of the Rev. J. W. de la 
Fléchiere (New York, 1833, 12mo). See also Stevens, 
History of Methodism, vols. i and ii; Jones, Christian 
Biography ; New York Review, i, 76. 


Fletcher, Joseph, D.D., an Independent minis- 
ter. was born at Chester in 1784. He entered Hoxton 
Academy in 1803, and the University of Glasgow in 
the following year. In 1807 he became minister of 
the Independent chapel at Blackburn, being at the 
same time engaged as theological tutor in an academy, 
and in 1823 he accepted a call as minister at Stepney. 
He died in 1843. His principal writings were edited 
by the Rev. Joseph Fletcher, jun., under the title of 
Select Works and Memoirs (London, 1846, 3 vols. 8yo), 
including the Memoir, vol. i; essays on Romanism and 
Puseyism, vol. ii; Sermons, vol. iii. There appeared 
separately, A Discourse (Rom. viii, 3) on Spirituality 
of Mind (London, 1824, 2d. ed. 8vo) :—A Discourse (1 
John ii, 18) on the Prophecies concerning Antichriss 
(Lond. 1825, Sve) :—Discourse (Jude 21), the Christian’s 
Hope of Mercy (Lond. 1832, 8vo).—Darling, Cyclope- 
dia Bibliographica, s. v. 


Fleury, CLAupr, an eminent French historian 
and divine, was born in Paris Dee. 6, 1640. He was 
educated as an advocate at the College of Clermont, 
and became a counsellor of the Parliament of Paris in 
1658, but subsequently took orders, and, acquiring a 
great reputation for learning, he was appointed in 
1674 preceptor to the princess of Conti, and afterwards 
associated with Fénelon in educating the young dukes 
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of Burgundy, Anjou, and Berri. He was made mem- 
ber of the Academy in 1696, and in 1707 obtained from 
Louis XIV the priory of Argenteuil, where he resided 
till 1716, when he left it to become confessor to Louis 
XV. He died July 14, 1723, greatly respected for his 
learning and his virtues. His reputation rests chiefly 
upon his Church History, in twenty volumes, the first 
of which was published in 1691, and the last in 1722, 
ending with the year 1414. This work, as Fleury 
says in the preface, was meant to be rather a popular 
history than one of research and erudition; but yet it 
is a clear and generally fair account of the progress 
of Christianity, and evinces a large amount of the 
proper talent of the historian. It is written from the 
Gallican stand-point. “Fleury writes diffusely and 
in the spirit of a monk, but with taste and skill, in 
mild temper and strong love for the Church and Chris- 
tianity, and with a view always to edify as well as to 
instruct. He follows the order of time, though not 
slavishly, prefacing some of his volumes with general 
characteristics. He also defends antiquity and the 
Gallican ecclesiastical constitution, without, however, 
surrendering at all the credit of the Church, its gen- 
eral tradition, or the necessity of the pope as its head. 
His principal concern is with doctrine, discipline, and 
practical piety” (Schaff, Apost. Church, § 26). Fleury, 
as a writer of Church history, is not at all in favor 
with Ultramontanists ; a specimen of their feeling to- 
wards him is given by the Univers (Paris) for July 8, 
1856, which calls him ‘the worthless and hateful 
Fleury, so ardent and furious in his calumnies and 
spite against the pope!” His Church History was con- 
tinued by Fabri, but feebly, down to A.D. 1598. The 
best edition is Histoire Ecclésiastique avec continuation 
par Fabri et Gouget (Paris, 1769-74, 36 vols. ; indexes, 
4 vols.; in all, 40 vols.12mo). A very good recent 
edition is that of Didier (Paris, 1840, 6 vols. 8vo). A 
translation by Herbert, up to the 9th century, was 
published in London (1727, 5 vols. 4to); and a partial 
translation by Rev. J. H. Newman appeared in 1842-44 
(8 vols. 8vo). The Abrégé de I’ Histoire Ecclésiastique 
de Fleury, published at Berne in 1776, is ascribed to 
Frederick the Great. His other writings were very 
numerous; the most important are, Mf@urs des Chré- 
tiens (Paris, 1682) :—Meurs des Israelites (Paris, 1681), 
which was translated and published, with additions, 
by Dr. Adam Clarke (Manchester, 1805; New York, 


1836) :—Institution du droit ecclésiastique (Paris, 1771, 2 | 
vols. 12mo) :—Discours sur les libertés de  Eglise Galli- | 


cane. is minor works are collected in Martin’s edi- 
tion of (uvres de l'abbé Fleury (1837, imp. 8vo), to 
which is prefixed a life of Fleury. Jortin translated 
his Discourse on Eccles. History from 600 to 1100 (see 
Jortin, Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, Lond. 1773, 
vy, 72 sq.). See also Dupin, Leclesiast. Writers, cent. 
xvii; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xvii, 916; Dow- 
ling, On the Study of Ecclesiastical History, ch. iii. 
Fliedner, Turopor, a German philanthropist, 
was born at Eppstein, Rhenish Prussia, in 1798, where 
his father was pastor. His early education was con- 
ducted by his father, and he entered the ministry with 
some misgiving, rather doubting his fitness, and choos- 
ing rather the function of teacher. But in 1820 a call 
to the pastorate of the little village community of Kai- 
serswerth, a small town on the Rhine, opened his way, 
and he diffidently began his work in the place now 
forever associated with his name, and which became, 
under his hand, the centre of an influence approach- 
ing that of Wesley himself, whose power of endurance, 
faith, and incessant labor Fliedner rivalled. The in- 
habitants of Kaiserswerth were chiefly supported by 
a large manufactory, which failed in 1822. Fliedner 
devoted himself to the work of helping his flock in- 
stead of being supported by them. ‘‘ Never did a man 
begin to ask for help with a heavier heart, nor with 
worse success, till a brother pastor at Elberfeldt took 
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sites for his work were ‘patience, impudence, and a 
ready tongue.’ The receipt, to which Fliedner added 
much prayer and much faith, proved so successful that 
he was spoken of before his death as the most accom- 
plished beggar ever known in Germany. England, 
America, and many distant regions learned to pour 
their contributions into his wallet, and often his worst 
necessities were relieved by what seemed almost mi- 
raculous unsolicited gifts, which exactly answered the 
demands upon him.’’ In 1823 he visited England on 
a begging excursion, and there became acquainted with 
Elizabeth Fry and with her benevolent moyements. 
See Fry, Exvizasery. On his return he examined 
the prisons of his neighborhood, and found them in a 
wretched state. ‘‘The convicts were crammed togeth- 
er in narrow, dirty cells, often in damp cellars without 
light or air; boys who had fallen into crime from 
thoughtlessness were mixed up with hoary, cunning 
sinners ; young girls with the most corrupt old women. 
There was absolutely no classification; even accused 
persons waiting for trial, who might soon be released 
again as innocent, were placed with criminals who 
might be undergoing a lengthened term of imprison- 
ment. There was as good as no supervision at all; 
as long as the jailers allowed no one to escape, they 
had fulfilled their duty.” For more than two years 
Fliedner tried to bridge the gulf which lay between 
this criminal class and the rest of the community in 
his own person, visiting, teaching, reorganizing, and 
in 1826 he founded the first German society for im- 
proving prison discipline. ‘‘ Seeking a matron for 
the female wards at Dusseldorf, he found his wife, 
whose parents refused to let her take the position 
first offered to her, but approved her acceptance of 
the young pastor himself, although the second in- 
volved all the duties of the first. In 1833 he took a 
poor creature released from prison into a summer-house 
in his garden, and so practically started a scheme 
which had for some time been in his mind, to provide 
a refuge for such women as desired to reform on the 
expiration of their sentences, A friend of Mrs. Flied- 
ner’s came to take charge of this minute beginning, 
and assumed the title of deaconess. The summer- 
house gave way to a house, the deaconess got compan- 
ions, and the establishment grew. Then the thought of 
founding an order of deaconesses for the care of the sick 
poor dawned upon him. He bought a house in 1836, 
having no money, but a vast amount of faith. The 
same may be said of all his subsequent enlargements 
of his borders. His hospital was started with one ta- 
ble, some broken chairs, a few worn knives and two- 
pronged forks, worm-eaten bedsteads, seven sheets, and 
four severe cases of illness. The effort soon flourished 
under royal fayor.” In 1838 Fliedner first sent dea- 
conesses from his establishment to work in other places; 
they spread, fresh mother-houses multiplied, till now 
there are 139 stations. (For statistics, see Dracon- 
nssEs, vol. ii, p. 709.) In 1849 he visited America, 
and travelled widely. He founded a ‘‘ house” at Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania. ‘Tn the course of his life Flied- 
ner established at Kaiserswerth schools, training col- 
leges for middle-class school-mistresses as well as for 
governesses, a lunatic asylum, a boy’s school, and a 
training college for schoolmasters. The hospital, the 
asylum, the schools, are all utilized for the training of 
deaconesses, whom Fliedner frequently taught himself 
by the example of his wonderful gifts for interesting 
the young. Comical stories might be told of his do- 
ings in his infant-schools, where he would fall pros- 
trate by way of illustration of the story of Goliath, dis- 
tribute bread and honey to fix the excellence of the 
heavenly manna on the children’s minds, or suddenly 
send a boy under the table to vivify his tale of the fall 
of atrayeller over a precipice. His labors lasted till 
his death. He died at Kaiserswerth, Oct. 4, 1864, worn 
out by journeys in Germany, France, Great Britain, and 
America, which had brought on disease of the lungs, 
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To the very last day of his life, he continued, in spite 
of painful weakness, to exhort those near him to a re- 
ligious and earnest life, took keen interest in the de- 
tails of daily work going on around him, and died a 
day or two after taking the communion with his whole 
establishment and family, including two sons, whose 
entrance into the Church he specially rejoiced to see.” 
Fliedner published (after 1836) annual reports of his 
institution, and a monthly periodical called Der Armen- 
und Krankenfreund. We also wrote a work, in four 
volumes, on the martyrs of the Evangelical Church, 
Buch der Mértyrer und anderer Glaubenszeugen der 
evangel. Kirche von den Aposteln bis auf unsere Zeit, 
1852-1860, 4 vols.—ZLondon Quarterly Review, April, 
1868, p. 247; Spectator, April 11, 1868; Winkworth, 
Life of Pastor Fliedner (Lond. 1867); Appleton, Am. 
Cyclop. (1864), p. 377. 


Flies. See Fry. 


Flinn, Anprew, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
was born in Maryland in 1773, graduated at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina in 1799, and was licensed to 
preach by Orange Presbytery in 1800. In 1803 he be- 
came pastor of the Presbyterian church at Fayette- 
ville, and in 1811 he was installed pastor of a new 
church, expressly organized for him, in Charleston, 
S.C. Here he gained a brilliant and solid reputation, 
which was soon widely diffused throughout the coun- 
try. He was ‘‘one of the most impressive and attrac- 
tive preachers of his day.’’ He died Feb. 24, 1820. 
He printed a few occasional sermons.—Sprague, An- 
nals, iv, 276. ' 

Flint quvabn, challamish’, from its smoothness, 
Psa. exiv, 8; Isa. 1, 7; ‘‘rock,” Job xxviii, 9; fre- 
quently with the accompaniment “4X, a rock, Deut. 
viii, 15; xxxii, 13; once for “% itself, Ezek. iii, 9; 
“*sharp stone,”’ Exod. iv, 25), any hard stone, espe- 
cially of a silicious character, as quartz or granite; 
but in mineralogical science it is applied only to sili- 
cious nodules. In the three passages first cited above 
the reference is to God’s bringing water and oil out of 
the naturally barren rocks of the wilderness for the 
sake of his people. In Isaiah the word is used meta- 
phorically to signify the firmness of the prophet in re- 
sistance to his persecutors. So also in Isa. v, 28 we 
have like flint, in reference to the hoofs of horses. In 
1 Mace. x, 73, coyAaé is translated flint, and in Wisd. 
xi, 4 the expression é« wérpag akpordjuov is adopted 
from Deut. viii, 15 (Sept.). See Reck. Flints abound 
in nearly all the plains and valleys through which the 
Hebrews marched during the forty years of wandering. 
In the northward desert, low hills of chalk occur, as 
well as frequent tracts of chalky soil, for the most part 
overspread with flints. In the western desert Burck- 
hardt saw some large pieces of flint perfectly oval 
three to four feet in length, and about a foot and a 
half in breadth, This desert presents to the traveller's 
view its immense expanse of 
dreary country, covered with 
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| office for twenty-four years. In January, 1824, he was 
dismissed from his pastoral charge on account of his 
failing health, and died March 7,1825. Dr. Flint pub- 
lished A Treatise on Surveying, and several occasional 
discourses. He assisted in compiling The Hartford 
Selection of Hymns, and was also assistant editor of the 
Connecticut Evangelical Magazine for seyen years.— 
Sprague, Annals, ii, 273. 


Float (only in the plur. M1525, doberoth’, drifts, 
1 Kings v, 9; MiIDb4, raphsodoth’, of uncertain der- 
ivation, 2 Chron. ii, 15; Sept. in both passages oyediat, 
as also in 1 Esdr. v, 55), a raft for conveying bulky 
substances by water. Two methods of conveying 
wood in floats appear to have been practised in an- 
cient times. The first was by pushing single trunks 
of trees into the water, and suffering them to be car- 
ried along by the stream: this was commonly adopted 
with regard to firewood. The other was ranging a 
number of planks close to each other in regular order, 
binding them together, and steering them down the 
current: this was probably the most ancient practice. 
The earliest ships, or boats, were nothing more than 
rafts, or a collection of deals and planks bound to- 
gether. They were called cyediat by the Greeks, and 
rates by the Romans. The ancients ventured out to 
sea with them on piratical expeditions, as well as to 
carry on commerce; and after the invention of ships 
they were still retained for the transportation of sol- 
diers (Scheffer, De Milt. Nav. Vet.). Solomon, it ap- 
pears from the above passages, entered into a contract 
with Hiram, king of Tyre, by which the latter was to 
cause cedars for the use of the Temple to be cut down 
on the western side of Mount Lebanon, above Tripo- 
lis, and to be floated to Jaffa. At present no streams 
run from Lebanon to Jerusalem, and the Jordan, the 
only river in Palestine that could bear floats, is at a 
considerable distance from the cedar forest. The wood, 
therefore, must have been brought along the coast by 
sea to Jaffa. The Assyrian monuments represent men 
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crossing rivers on inflated skins [see Ferry] and in 
| basket-boats, precisely as described by ancient authors 
| (Herod. i, 194); and in the same region transportation 
and travelling is still largely carried on by means of 
| floats, some of them open rafts, and others with an 
awning or cabin, See NAVIGATION. 


black flints, with here and there 


some hilly chains rising from 


the plain. See Desrrr, 


Flint, Aner, D.D., a Con- 


gregational minister, was born 


Noy., 1765, at Windham, Conn, 
He graduated at Yale in 1785, 

and in 1786 was elected tutor 
in Brown University, where he 
remained until 1790, and on 


April 20, 1791, was installed 
pastor of the Second Church, 
Hartford. He was chosen sec- 


retary of the Connecticut Mis- 


sionary Society at its organiza- 


—— 


tion, June, 1798, and held the 
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Flock (usually and properly ID, e’der, roiuyn 
[or dimin. roumvioy, a “little flock,” like aAwM, cha- 
siph’, 1 Kings xx, 27]; occasionally 372, mikneh’, 
cattle, as generally rendered ; frequently INX, sheep 
collectively, as commonly rendered ; also my, 
marith’, Jer. x, 21, pasture, as elsewhere rendered ; 
and MIANWY, ashteroth’ [q. v.], Deut. vii, 13; xxviii, 
4,18, 51, i. e. Venuses, ewes for breeding). See F OLD; 
PasruRAGE; SHEEP. 

Flock, the correlative term to ‘‘pastor.”” “The 
way in which this term, or the language which implies 
it, invariably occurs in Scripture (1 Pet. vy, 2; John 
xxi, 15), points out to the people that they are not prop- 
erly the minister’s flock (which would exalt him into 
the mediator between them and God), but Christ’s.””-— 
Eden, Church Dictionary, s. v. 

Flodoard (Flodoardus or Frodoardus) or RuErms, 
a French chronicler, was born at Epernay in 894, and 
became canon of Rheims. He was persecuted by count 
Heribert for opposing the raising of his unqualified 
son Hugo to the archbishopric of Rheims, and was im- 
prisoned for seyeral months. After the death of the 
count, Hugo the son did justice to Flodoardus. He 
died March 28, 966. He wrote Chronica or Annales, a 
chronicle of France from 919 to 966, published by Pi- 
thou (Paris, 1588). He also wrote a Historia Ecclesia 
Remensis, in four books, giving an account of the pre- 
lates who had presided over its affairs (printed by Col- 
vener, Douay, 1617). Both these works, as far as ex- 
tant, are given in Migne, Patrologia Latina, vol. 135, 
together with the Opuscula Metrica of Flodoard, in- 
cluding his Triwmphus Christi, a sort of Church History 
in verse.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. G&r. xvii, 936; Clarke, 
Succession of Sacred Literature, ii, 565. 

Floh, Jacos Henpris, was born in the year 1758, 
at Crefeld. He studied theology in the Baptist semi- 
nary in Amsterdam. He was invited in 1783 to take 
charge of the Baptist church at Enschedé. Here he 
labored between forty and fifty years. He was a man 
of extensive knowledge and of a ready wit, and was 
indefatigable in his labors. He contributed greatly 
to promote the cause of education in the section of the 
country where he was located. Several valuable es- 
says were written by him on the subject of education. 
One, on the Best Theory of Punishments and Rewards in 
Schools, received the prize from the Maatschappy tot 
nut van ’t algemeen. Several works on other sub- 
jects were written by him. One, on the Jndissoluble 
Connection between Virtue and true Happiness, was crown- 
ed by the same society. Another, on a kindred sub- 
ject, we deem worthy of mention here: National Hap- 
piness cannot Exist without national Virtue. For a few 
years Floh allowed himself to be drawn aside from 
his ministerial vocation to engage in political life. In 
1796 he was chosen representative of the people in the 
National Convention at the Hague. In 1798 he was 
chosen secretary of the first chamber of the represent- 
ative body of the Batavian people. He acquitted him- 
self in these positions with great credit. His theolog- 
ical views were Latitudinarian. His principal works 
are, Proeve eener beredencerde verklaring der geschiedenis 
van’s Heilands verzocking inde woestijn, Deventer, 1790; 
Lets over bedestonden, 1817. His attack on the Heidel- 
berg Catechism, as teaching, in the answer to the fifth 
question, a doctrine dangerous to the state, made in 
the National Assembly at the Hague, was regarded as 
highly injudicious, and excited great indignation. It 
elicited a triumphant reply from the pen of Ewaldus 
Kist, one of the most highly esteemed ministers of the 
Reformed Church. Floh attempted no reply. It was 
thought that he was himself convinced by the moder- 
ate and judicious reply of Kist. We may add in hon- 
or of Floh that this attack of his was regarded as an 
exception to his otherwise impartial conduct as a pub- 
lic representative. He died at Enschedé in March, | 
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1830. See B. Glasius, Godgeleerd Nederland, i Deel, blz. 
467 en very.; Ypey en Dermont’s Geschiedenis der Ne- 
derlandsche Hervormde Kerk, iv Deel, blz. 206 en very, 
(Breda, 1827). (J. P. W.) 

Plohr, Grorer Dante, a minister of the Luther- 
an Church, was a native of Germany, born in 1759, 
He died in Wytheville, Va., in 1826. He studied med- 
icine in Paris, and was one of the throng that witness- 
ed the execution of Louis XVI. The accidental but 
tragical death of an individual in the crowd standing 
near him, part of whose mangled body was thrown 
upon his person, most deeply affected him, and so op- 
erated upon his mind as to lead him to change all his 
purposes and plans for the future. This was the turn- 
ing-point in his character, A train of serious thought 
was awakened which resulted in his conversion, and 
subsequent consecration to the work of the ministry. 
Soon after he came to America, and pursued the study 
of theology under the direction of the Rev. William 
Carpenter, Madison County, Va. After his licensure 
to preach the Gospel, he engaged in successful mission- 
ary service in south-western Virginia, but subsequent- 
ly took charge of several congregations in Wythe 
County, among whom he faithfully labored till his 
death. Mr. Flohr exercised an extraordinary influ- 
ence not only upon the members of his church, but 
upon all classes of society. When difficulties occurred 
in the community they were always referred to him 
for adjustment, and from his decision scarcely any one 
ever thought of an appeal. The basis of this influence 
was the unlimited confidence which every one had in 
his personal worth and Christian integrity. So far as 
his professional engagements allowed, Mr. Flohr was 
devoted to study. His acquaintance with the German 
and French was extensive and thorough, and his at- 
tainments in Latin and Greek considerable. The only 
work of his ever published was a posthumous volume 
of sermons. (M. L. 8.) 

Flood (the rendering of several Heb. words [see 
Rar], but especially of bya, mabbul’, carakduop.e), 
an event related in the book of Genesis (ch. vii and 
yiii), by which, according to the usual interpretation of 
the description, the whole world was overwhelmed and 
every terrestrial creature destroyed, with the exception 
of one human family and the representatives of each 


| species of animal, supernaturally preserved in an ark, 


constructed by diyine appointment for the purpose. 
See Ark. 

1. The successive stages of its progress were in order 
and at intervals as follows. In the 600th year of his 
life, Noah was commanded to enter the ark, taking 
with.him his wife, and his three sons with their wives. 
One week afterwards, on the 17th day of the 2d month 
(answering nearly to our November), there began a 
forty-days’ rain, and the fountains of the great deep 
were broken up, so that its waters rose over the land 
until all the high hills under the whole heavens were 
covered. Fifteen cubits (twenty-seven feet) upward 
did the waters prevail (rise). On the 17th day of the 
7th month (about April), or 150 days after the deluge 
began, the ark rested on the mountains of Ararat, or 
Armenia, the waters having begun to abate. They 
continued to decrease till the Ist day of the 10th month 
(July), when the tops of the mountains were visible. 
Forty days after this, Noah sent forth a rayen from the 
ark, which never returned. He next (apparently after 
seven days) sent forth a dove, which came back. 
Seven days afterwards he dispatched the dove again to 
ascertain the state of the earth, and in the evening she 
returned with an olive-leaf in her mouth. After an 
interval of seven days the dove was sent forth a third 
time, and returned no more. On the first day of the 
1st month of the new year (Sept.—Oct.) the waters 
were dried from off the earth, and on the 27th day of 
the 24 month (Nov.) Noah came out of the ark, built 
an altar, and offered sacrifice. See NoAu. 
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2. The truth of the Mosaic history of the deluge is 
confirmed by the tradition of it which universally ob- 
tained. A tradition of the deluge, in many respects 
accurately coinciding with the Mosaic account, has 
been preserved almost universally among the ancient 
nations. It is a very remarkable fact concerning the 
deluge that the memory of almost all nations begins 
with the history of it, even of those nations which were 
unknown until they were discovered by enterprising 
voyagers and travellers; and that traditions of the 
deluge were kept up in all the rites and ceremonies 
of the Gentile world; and it is observable that, the 
* farther we go back, the more vivid the traces appear, 
especially in those countries which were nearest to the 
scene of action. Such narratives have formed part of 
the rude belief of the Egyptians, Chaldzans, Greeks, 
Scythians, and Celtic tribes. They have also been 
discovered among the Peruvians and Mexicans, the 
aborigines of Cuba, North America, and the South-Sea 
Islands. See ARARAT. 

8. The account furnished by the sacred historian is 
circumstantially distinct, and the whole is expressly 
ascribed to divine agency: but in several of the lesser 
particulars secondary causes, as rain, ‘‘the opening of 
the windows of heaven’’ (vii, 11), and the “ breaking 
up of the fountains of the great deep,’”’ are mentioned, 
and again the effect of wind in drying up the waters 
(viii, 1). It is chiefly to be remarked that the whele 
event is represented as both commencing and termina- 
ting in the most gradual and quiet manner, without 
anything at all resembling the catastrophes and con- 
vulsions often pictured in vulgar imagination as ac- 
companying it. When the waters subsided, so little 
was the surface ofthe earth changed that the vegeta- 
tion continued uninjured ; the olive-trees remained from 
which the dove brought its token. We allude partic- 
ularly to these circumstances in the narrative as being 
those which bear most upon the probable natwre and 
extent of the event, which it is our main object in the 
present article to examine, according to the tenor of 
what little evidence can be collected on the subject, 
whether from the terms of the narrative, or from other 
sources of information which may be opened to us by 
the researches of science. See Cockburn, Inquiry into 
the Truth and Certainty of the Mosaic Deluge (London, 
1750). 

The evidence which geology may disclose, and which 
can in any degree bear on our present subject, must, 
from the nature of the case, be confined to indications 
of superficial action attributable to the agency of wa- 
ter, subsequent to the latest period of the regular geo- 
logical formations, and corresponding in character to 
a temporary inundation of a quiet and tranquil nature, 
of a depth sufficient to cover the highest mountains, 
and, lastly (as indeed this condition implies), extend- 
ing over the whole globe; or,if these conditions should 
not be fulfilled, then indications of at least something 
approaching to this, or with which the terms of the 
description may be fairly understood and interpreted 
to correspond. (See Prof. Hitchcock, on “The His- 
torical and Geological Deluges compared,” in the Bid. 
Repos. January, 1837; April, 1837; April, 1838; also 
Brown's translation of ‘‘twelve dissertations’ [on the 
Flood] out of Le Clere [Commentary, i, 66-70, 1710] 
on Genesis, London, 1696.) Of those geological facts 
which seem to bear at all upon such an inquiry, the 
first, perhaps, which strikes us is the occurrence of 
what was formerly all included under the common 
name of diluvium, but which more modern research has 
separated into many distinct classes. The general 
term may, however, not inaptly describe superficial ac- 
cumulations, whether of soil, sand, gravel, or loose ag- 
gregations of larger blocks, which are found to prevail 
over large tracts of the earth’s surface, and are mani- 
festly superinduced over the deposits of different ages, 
with which they haye no connection. An examina- 
tion of the contents of this accumulated detritus soon 
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showed the diversified nature of the fragments of which 
it is composed in different localities. ‘The general re- 
sult, as bearing on our present subject, is -obviously 
this: the traces of currents, and the like, which the 
surface of the earth does exhibit, and which might be 
ascribed to diluvial action of some kind, are certainly 
not the results of one universal simultaneous submerg- 
ence, but of many distinct, local, aqueous forces, for the 
most part continued in action for long periods, and of 
a kind precisely analogous to such agency as is now 
at work. While, further, many parts of the existing 
surface show no traces of such operations; and the 
phenomena of the volcanic districts prove distinctly 
that during the enormous periods which have elapsed 
since the craters were active, no deluge could possibly 
haye passed over them without removing all those 
lighter portions of their exuvie which have evidently 
remained wholly untouched since they were ejected. 
Upon the whole, it is thus apparent that we have no 
evidence whatever of any great aqueous revolution at 
any comparatively recent period having affected the 
earth’s surface over any considerable tract: changes, 
doubtless, may have been produced on a small scale in 
isolated districts. 'The phenomena presented by caves 
containing bones, as at Kirkdale and other localities, 
are not of a kind forming any breach in the continuity 
of the analogies by which all the changes in the sur- 
face are more and more seen to have been carried on. 
But a recent simultaneous influx of water covering the 
globe, and ascending above the level of the mountains, 
must have left indisputable traces of its influence, 
which not only is not the case, but against which we 
have seen positive facts standing out. Such traces 
must especially be expected to be found in the masses 
of human remains which such a deluge must have im- 
bedded in the strata of soil and detritus, if these were 
formed by that event. Now it is quite notorious that 
no bed indisputably attributable to diluvial action has 
ever been found containing a single bone or tooth of 
the human species. We must therefore contend that 
no evidence hus yet been adduced of any deposit which 
can be identified with the Noachian deluge. See Gn- 
OLOGY. 

Apart from the testimonies of geology, there are 
other sciences which must be interrogated on such a 
subject. These are, chiefly, terrestrial physics, to as- 
sign the possibility of a supply of water to stand all 
over the globe five miles in depth above the level of 
the ordinary sea; natural history, to count the myri- 
ads of species of living creatures to be preserved and 
continued in the ark; mechanics, to construct sucha 
vessel; with some others not less necessary to the 
case, But we have no space to enter more minutely 
on such points: the reader will find them most clear- 
ly and candidly stated in Dr. Pye Smith’s Geology and 
Scripture, etc., p. 130, 2d edit. See Ark. 

Let us now glance at the nature and possible solu- 
tions of the difficulty thus presented. We believe only 
two main solutions have been attempted. One is that 
proposed by Dr. Pye Smith (2d. p. 294), who expressly 
contends that there is no real contradiction between 
these facts and the description in the Mosaic record, 
when the latter is correctly interpreted. This more cor- 
rect interpretation then refers, in the first instance, to 
the proper import of the Scripture terms commonly 
taken to imply the wntversality of the deluge. These 
the author shows, by a large comparison of similar 
passages, are only to be understood as expressing a 
great extent ; often, indeed, the very same phrase is ap- 
plied to a very limited region or country, as in Gen. 
xli, 56; Deut. ii, 25; Acts ii, 5, ete. Thus, so far as 
these expressions are concerned, the description may 
apply to a local deluge. Next, the destruction of the 
whole existing human race does not by any means im- 
ply this universality, since, by ingenious considera- 
tions as to the multiplication of mankind at the al- 
leged era of the deluge, the author has shown that they 
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probably had not extended beyond a comparatively 
limited district of the East. A local destruction of an- 
imal life would also allow of such a reduction of the 
numbers to be included in the ark as might obviate 
objections on that score; and here again the Oriental 
idiom may save the necessity of the literal supposition 
of every actual species being included. his is a con- 
sideration of very great importance when we take into 
account the countless varieties of animated beings for 
which the ark itself made no provision, such as rep- 
tiles, insects, and even fishes, which could not exist in 
the brackish waters, even if they survived the collis- 
ions of the flood. The other difficulties above alluded 
to, arising from kindred sciences, such as the lack of 
water, the effect of so large an accession of water upon 
the temperature and upon the rotation of the earth, 
the unfitness of such a place as the ark for the long 
confinement of so many animals, the actual existence 
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of trees in different parts of the world older than the | 


deluge, and the impossibility of preserving even veg- 
etable life for so long a time under water, are all like- 
wise obviated by the supposition of a local deluge. 
Again, the difficulties in the way of the descent of 
so many animals from so lofty, bleak, and craggy a 
mountain as Ararat, and their dissemination thence 
over all the world, are obyiated in this way, by sup- 
posing that it was on one of its lower eminences that 
the ark grounded, as it floated by the force of the 
southerly irruption towards the great mountain bar- 
riers of Armenia. Lastly, this author suggests con- 
siderations tending to fix the region which may have 
been the scene of the actual inundation described by 
Moses in about that part of Western Asia where there 


is a large district now considerably depressed below | 


the level of the sea (see the Bibliotheca Sacra, July, 
1867, p. 465): this might have been submerged by the 
joint action of rain, and an elevation of the bed of the 
Persian and Indian Seas. Finally, he quotes the opin- 
ions of seyeral approved divines in confirmation of 
such a view, especially as bearing upon all the essen- 


tial religious instruction which the narrative is calcu- | 


lated to convey. 

The only other mode of viewing the subject is that 
which, accepting the letter of the scripturz’ narrative, 
makes the deluge strictly universal; and ailowing (as 
they must be allowed) all the difficulties, not to say 
contradictions, in a natural sense, involved in it, ac- 
counts for them all by supernatural agency. In fact, 


the terms of the narrative, strictly taken, may perhaps | 


be understood throughout as representing the whole 
event, from beginning to end, as entirely of a miracu- 
lous nature. Ifso, it may be said, there is an end to 
all difficulties or question, since there are no limits to 
omnipotence, and one miracle is not greater than an- 
other. In a word, if we suppose the flood to have been 
miraculously produced, and all the difficulties thus 
overcome, we must also suppose that it was not only 
miraculously terminated also, but every trace and mark 
of it supernaturally effaced and destroyed. Now, con- 
sidering the immense amount of supernatural agency 
thus rendered necessary, this hypothesis has appeared 
to some quite untenable. Dr. Pye Smith, in particu- 
lar (whom no one will suspect of any leaning to scepti- 
cism), enlarges on the difficulty (p. 157, and note), and 
offers some excellent remarks on'the general question 
of miracles (p. 84-89); and there can be no doubt that, 
however plausible may be the assertion that all mir- 
acles are alike, yet the idea of supernatural agency to 
so enormous an amount as in the present instance is, 


to many minds at least, very staggering, if not wholly | 


inadmissible. In fact, in stretching the argument to 
such an extent, it must be borne in mind that we may 
be trenching upon difficulties in another quarter, and 
not sufficiently regarding the force of the evidence on 
which any miracles are supported. See MIrAcLE. 

_ Tf we look to the actual tenor of the whole narrative 
as delivered by Moses (Gen. viii and ix), we shall ob- 
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serve that the manifest immediate purport of it is the 
same as that of the rest of the early portion of his his- 
tory, viz. as forming part of the iniroduction vo rum 
LAW. Thus we find, in the first instance, the narrative 
dwelling on the distinction of clean and unclean beasts 
(vii, 2) ; afterwards on the covenant with Noah; the 
promise of future enjoyment of the earth and its fruits ; 
the prohibition of eating blood; the punishment of 
murder (ix, 4, ete.); all constituting, in fact, some of 
the rudiments out of which the Mosaic law was framed, 
and which were thus brought before the Israelites as 
forming an anticipatory sanction for it. Regarded in 
a Christian light, the narrative is important solely in 
respect to the applications made of it in the New Tes- 
tament, and these are only of the following kind: it 
is referred to as a warning of Christ's coming (Matt. 
xxiv, 38; Luke xvii, 27); as an assurance of judgment 
on sin (2 Pet. ii, 5); and of God’s long-suffering ; while 
the ark is made a type of baptism and Christian salya- 
tion (1 Pet. iii, 20); and, lastly, Noah is set forth as an 
example of faith (Heb, xi, 7). In these applications 
no reference is made to the physical nature of the 
event, nor even to its literal universality. They are 
all allusions, not to the event abstractedly, but only in 
| the way of argument with the parties addressed in sup- 
port of other truths; an appeal to the Old Testament 
addressed to those who already believed in it—in the 
first of the instances cited, to the Jews—in the others, 
to Jewish converts to Christianity (compare 1 Pet. i, 1, 
and 2 Pet. iii, 1). Indeed, if the terms ‘‘ earth” (vas) 
and ‘‘ heavens” (O72) be referred in the Mosaic nar- 
rative itself to the visible extent of dand and superin- 
cumbent arch of sky (as they often signify), all direct 
statement of the universality of the deluge over the 
surface of the globe will at once disappear. That it 
was coextensive with the spread of the human race at 
the time is indeed demanded by the conditions of the 
sacred history [see ANTEDILUVIANS]; but there is no 
evidence that the population before the flood was either 
so extensive or so widely disseminated as. many have 
| imagined, calculating upon the inapposite rate of mod- 
| ern increase and later usages. On the contrary, it ap- 
pears that even after the deluge the inhabitants were 
still so greatly inclined to cluster around one native 
centre that the catastrophe of Babel was requisite in 
order to induce a fulfilment of the divine behest that 
| mankind should ‘fill the earth.’ Undoubtedly, if 
read from the present adyanced stage of the world’s 
| history, it would be impossible to understand the lan- 
guage otherwise than of an absolute universality ; for, 
now that every region of the world is known, and 
known to be more or less occupied by man and beast, 
it must have been in the strictest sense a world-em- 
bracing catastrophe which could be described as en- 
veloping in a watery shroud every hill under the 
whole heaven, and destroying every living thing that 
moyed on the face of the earth. But here it must be 
remembered, the sacred narrative dates from the com- 
parative infancy of the world, when but a limited por- 
tion of it was peopled or known; and it is always one 
of the most natural, as well as most fertile sources of 
error, respecting the interpretation of such early rec- 
ords, that one is apt to overlook the change of circum- 


| stances, and contemplate what is written from a mod- 


ern point of view. Hence the embarrassments so 
often felt, and the misjudgments sometimes actually 
pronounced, respecting those parts of Scripture which 
speak of the movements of the heavenly bodies in lan- 
guage suited to the apparent, but at variance, as has 
now been ascertained, with the real phenomena. In 
such cases it is forgotten that the Bible was not in- 
tended to teach the truths of physical science, or point 
the way to discoveries in the merely natural sphere. 
Of things in these departments of knowledge it uses 
the language of common life. So, whatever in the 
scriptural account of the deluge touches on geographi- 
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cal limits or matters strictly physical, ought to be 

taken with the qualifications inseparable from the 

bounded horizon of men’s views and relations at the 

time. Accordingly, there were not wanting theologi- 
cal writers who, long before any geological fact, or 
well-ascertained fact of any sort in physical science, 

had appeared to shake men’s faith in a strictly univer- 
sal deluge, actually put the interpretation now sug- 
gested as competent upon the narrative. of the deluge. 

Thus Poole, who flourished in the middle of the 17th 
century, says in his Synopsis on Gen. vii, 19: “Tt is 

not to be supposed that the entire globe of the earth 
was covered with water. Where was the need of 

overwhelming those regions in which there were no 
human beings? It would be highly unreasonable to 
suppose that mankind had so increased before the del- 
uge as to have penetrated to all the corners of the 

earth. It is, indeed, not probable that they had ex- 

tended beyond the limits of Syria and Mesopotamia. 

It would be absurd to affirm that the effects of the 

punishment inflicted upon men alone applied to places 

in which there were no men.” Hence he concludes 

that ‘“‘if not so much as the hundredth part of the 

globe was overspread with water, still the deluge 

would be universal, because the extirpation took effect 

upon all the part of the world which was inhabited.” | 
In like manner Stillingfleet, a writer of the same pe- | 
riod, in his Origines Sacre (bk. iii, ch. iv.), states that | 
‘¢he cannot see any urgent necessity from the Scrip- 

ture to assert that the flood did spread over all the 

surface of the earth, The flood was universal as to 

mankind; but from thence follows no necessity at all 

of asserting the universality of it as to the globe of the 

earth, unless it be sufficiently proved that the whole 

earth was peopled before the flood—which I despair of | 
ever seeing proved.’’ Indeed, this view dates much | 
farther back than the comparatively recent time when | 
these authors lived; for while bishop Patrick himself 

took the other and commoner view, we find him thus 

noting in his commentary on Gen. vii, 19: ‘‘ There 

were those anciently (i. e. in the earlier ages), and | 
they have their successors now, who imagined the 

flood was not universal—adN’ éy @ ot Tore GvOowzroe 

w@«ovv—but only there where men then dwelt; as the 

author of the Questzones ad Orthodoxos tells us, Quest. 

34.” It is certain, therefore, that this is not a ques- 

tion between scientific naturalists on the one side, and | 
men of simple faith in Scripture on the other. Apart | 
from the cultivation or the discoveries of science, we 

have two classes of interpreters of Scripture, one of 

which find no reason to believe in more than a restrict- | 
ed universality, while the other press the language to | 
its farthest possible extent—take it, not as descriptive 

of God’s judgment upon the earth, in so far merely as 

it was occupied by men, but with reference to the globe 

at large, and to an event in its natural history. See 

Offerhaus, De diluvio Noético (Franeck. 1694) ; Hardt, 

Mistoria diluvti Noachi (Helmst. 1728); Diecke, Ueber 

die Siindfluth (St. Gall, 1861); Rendell, History of the 

Flood (Lond, 1851, 1864).—Kitto, s. v. ; Fairbairn, Save 

Compare Dretuer. 


Floor (j75, go'ren; d\wyv), prop. a level or open 
area (as the “place” or square around the gates of 
Oriental cities, 1 Kings xxii, 10; 2 Chron. xviii, 9); | 
hence usually the spot, well-beaten and smooth, on | 
which grain is trodden out by cattle in the East, i. e. 
the “barn-floor”’ or “ threshing-floor.”’ See Turmsu- 
ING. For the floor of rooms, see House; for that of 
court-yards, see PAvEmEN?, 

Flore, OrvER oF (Floriacences, Florenses, or Flori- 
enses), 2 monastic order of the Roman Catholic Church 
was founded, in 1189, by Joachim de Celico (generally 
called Joachim of Floris), who resigned his position of 
abbot of the Cistercian monastery of Corazzo in order | 
to withdraw with some companions into the desert of 
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Flora, Soon a monastery arose there, the statutes of 
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which were sanctioned in 1196 by pope Celestine ITI. 
Gradually the statutes were adopted by several mon- 
asteries in Naples and the two Calabrias; but, as the 
founder was suspected of heresy, the order had repeat- 
edly to suffer persecution. In 1470 began the rule of 
commendatory abbots, which led to a rapid degenera- 
tion. In 1505 most of the monasteries connected with 
the order joined the Cistercians, while a few others were 
incorporated with the Carthusians and Dominicans. 
At the close of the 16th century no more monasteries 
of the order seem to have been in existence. There 
were also a few convents of nuns following the rule 
of Flore. The order differed but little from the Cis- 
tercians.—Wetzer u. Welte, Kirchen-Lexikon, iv, 102. 
(A. J. 8.) 

Florence, Council of (transferred from Ferrara 
in 1439). The circumstances under which the Council 
of Ferrara was called by Eugenius IV are stated under 
BAsLe, Councit oF; FERRARA, CouNnciIL oF. The 
plea for the transfer of the council from Ferrara to Flor- 
ence was the prevalence of the plague in Ferrara; but 
this must be pronounced a blind, as the plague had pre- 
vailed for months, and was nearly over when the trans- 
fer took place. ‘Are we, then, free to surmise that the 
true reason was kept a profound secret after all, and 
was, really, that the Latins were getting thoroughly 
the worst of it on the point of adding to the creed, and 
that attention was to be diverted from the subject by a 
change of scene and improved fare ?”’ (Ffoulkes, Chris- 
tendom’s Divisions, ii, 346). ‘‘It is clear that the Greek 
bishops were only led to consent to obey the pope and 
go from Ferrara to Florence by the promise that their 
allowance for expenses, which had been withheld for 
several months, should be promptly paid” (Popoff, His- 
tory of the Council of Florence, edited by Neale, Lond. 
1861, ch. vi). 

The bull transferring the council to Florence was 
read in the cathedral of Ferrara, Jan. 10, 1439; on 
Feb. 9 the pope and bishops entered Florence; the 
emperor, John Paleologus, arrived on the 15th. The 
aim of the council was (in continuation of that at Fer- 
rara) to restore union between the churches of the 
East and the West. Eugenius IV desired this great- 
ly, in order to confound his enemies at the Council of 
Basle, who were still in session, and who soon after- 
wards deposed him (June 25,1439: see BASLE); while 
the emperor John Paleologus sought to gain the aid 
of the West in his wars with the Turks. The chief 
topic of discussion was the addition of the jiliogue to 
the creed [see Fint0quE]; but the Latins succeeded 
in taking up the doctrinal question of the procession 
of the Holy Ghost instead of the historical one of the 
additions to the creed. The cardinal Julian chiefly 
represented the Latin side, and Mark of Ephesus was 
the strongest disputant on the side of the Greeks. 
Bessarion, of the Greek side, was won over to the Lat- 
in by promises of rewards from the pope. See Brssa- 
RION. 

At the first session, Feb. 26, 1439, Joseph, patriarch 
of Constantinople, was absent on account of illness, 
He died before the close of this council. Cardinal 
Julian proposed a discussion of the means of union; 
the emperor reminded him that the dispute on the jili- 
oque was not ended. At the end of the sitting, he held 
a private meeting of the Greeks to consider terms of 
union, but nothing came of it. In the second session 
(March 2) a beginning was made in discussing the 
doctrine of the procession, the Latin side being ably 
represented by Johannes de Monte Nigro, provincial 
of the Dominicans in Lombardy. The discussion was 
continued in several sessions up to the ninth (March 
25). The Greeks succeeded best in the scriptural ar- 
gument, and also showed that many of the passages 
from Epiphanius, Basil, and Augustine, cited by the 
Latins, had been corrupted. After the session of Mar. 
17, the emperor prohibited Mark of Ephesus and An- 
thony of Heraclea, the two strongest advocates on the: 
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Greek side, from taking further part in the discussions. 
The emperor was bent on union at any price. At the 
end of the session of March 24, the pope sent word to 
the patriarch that the Greeks must either express their 
assent to the Roman view, or return home by Easter, 
April 5. From this time the emperor vacillated: on 
the one side was his conscience, and also the fear that 
the whole East would brand him as a traitor to ortho- 
doxy ; on the other hand was his desire for the aid of 
the West in maintaining his falling empire. Policy 
triumphed. Moreover, the Greeks were far from home, 
and without money, and they received nothing on ac- 
count of the allowance promised them by the pope 
from the time of their arrival in Florence until May 
22. The emperor summoned a meeting of the Greek 
bishops, March 30, in the apartment of the invalid pa- 
triarch Joseph, and other such meetings followed. The 
discussions were stormy. Dositheus of Jerusalem de- 
clared that he would rather die than be false to the 
creed and “‘ Latinize.” Mark declared that the Latins 
were not only schismatics, but heretics. It was final- 
ly agreed that a committee of twenty should be ap- 
pointed, ten from each side, to lay down the doctrine 
of the procession in a form that might be accepted by 
both sides, ‘‘ After many unsuccessful endeavors, 
they drew up a profession of faith upon the subject of 
the procession of the Holy Spirit, in which they de- 
clared as follows:‘That the Holy Spirit is from all 
eternity from the Father and of the Son; that he from 
all eternity proceedeth from both, as from one only 
principle, and by one only spiration; that by this way 


of speaking it is signified that the Son also is, as the | 
| the root.” 


Greeks express it, the cause, or, as the Latins, the prin- 
ciple of the subsistence of the Holy Spirit equally with 
the Father. Also we declare that what some of the 
holy fathers have said of the procession of the Holy 
Spirit from (ex) the Father by (per) the Son is to be 
taken in such a sense as that the Son is, as wellas the 
Father, and conjointly with him, the cause or principle 
of the Holy Spirit ; and since ali that the Father hath 
he hath, in begetting him, communicated to his only 
begotten Son, the paternity alone excepted; so it is 
from the Father from all eternity that the Son hath 
received this also, that the Holy Spirit proceedeth from 
the Son as well as from the Father.’ In the same de- 
eree the council declared that it was lawful to conse- 
erate unleavened bread as well as that which had been 
leavened: and upon the subject of purgatory, that the 
souls of those who die truly penitent in the love of 
God, before bringing forth fruit meet for repentance, 
are purified after death by the pains of purgatory, and 
that they derive comfort in those pains from the pray- 
ers of the faithful on earth, as also by the sacrifice of 
the mass, alms, and other works of piety. Concerning 
the primacy of the pope, they confessed the pope to be 
the sovereign pontiff and vicar of Jesus Christ, the 
head of the whole Church, and the father and teacher 
of all Christians, and the governor of the Church of 
God, according to the sacred canons and acts of the 
cecumenical ceuncils, saving the privileges and rights of 
the Eastern patriarchs. 

After various conferences, the decree of union was 
drawn up in due order, in Greek and in Latin; it was 
then read and signed by the pope, and by eighteen car- 
dinals, by the Latin patriarchs of Jerusalem and Gre- 
nada, and the two episcopal ambassadors of the duke 
of Burgundy, eight archbishops, forty-seven bishops 
(who were almost all Italians), four generals of monas- 
tic orders, and forty-one abbots. On the Greek side, 
it was signed by the emperor John Palexologus, by the 
vicars of the patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Jerusalem (the patriarch of Constantinople had lately 
died), and by several metropolitans. This decree was 
published on the 6th of July, 1439, after which the 
Greeks, to the number of thirty, left Florence, and ar- 
rived at Constantinople, February 1,1440. The union 
thus formed was of very short duration. See GREEK 
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Cuurcu. After their departure, the council continued 
its sittings; and in the next session, held September 
Ath, the fathers at Basle were declared to be heretics 
and schismatics. In the second, November 224, a very 
long decree was made upon the subject of the union of 
the Armenians with the Roman Church. This decree 
runs in the name of the pope only. In the third, Mar. 
23, 1440, the anti-pope Amadeus, whom the council at 
Basle had elected pope (Felix V), was declared to be a 
heretic and schismatic, and all his followers guilty of 
high treason; a promise of pardon being held out to 
those who should submit within fifty days. In the 
fourth session, 4th of February, 1441, a decree for the 
reunion of the Jacobites of Ethiopia with the Roman 
Church was published, signed by the pope and eight 
cardinals. Andrew, the deputy of John XI, the patri- 
arch of Alexandria, received it in the name of the Ethi- 
opian Jacobites. In the fifth session, 26th of April, 
1442, the pope’s proposal to transfer the council to 
Rome was agreed to, but only two sessions were held 
there, in which decrees for the union of the Syrians, 
Chaldzans, and Maronites with the see of Rome were 
drawn up” (Landon, Manual of Councils, s. v). On the 
return home of the Greeks, they found no welcome ; 
Mark of Ephesus was held up as the true representa- 
tive of orthodoxy, and the signers to the union were 
denounced as recreants. Most of those who had sign- 
ed their names recanted, saying, ‘‘ Alas! we have been 
seduced by distress, by fraud, and by the hopes and 
fears of a transitory life. The hand that has signed 
the union should be cut off, and the tongue that has 
pronounced the Latin creed deserves to be torn from 


Literature.—For the acts of the council (on the Latin 
side), see Hor. Justinianus, Acta Concil. Florentint 
(Rom. 1638, 3 parts fol.) ; Mansi, Concilia, vy, ix; Labbe 
et Cossart, Concil. xiii, 223, 510, 1034; Harduin, Con- 
cil.ix. The acts are summed up in Semler, Selecta 
Historie Eccles. capit. iii, 140 sq. On the Greek side 
we have Sylvester Sguropulos (often written Syropu- 
lus), Avroprnpovetara, Vera Hist. unionis non vere in- 
ter Grecos et Latinos, s. Concil. Florent. narratio; Gr. 
et Lat., ed. Rob. Creyghton (Hague, 1660, fol.) ; in re- 
ply to which, Leo Allatius wrote Evercit. in R. Creygh- 
toni apparat., ete. (Rome, 1674, 1665, 4to). See also 
Schréckh, Kirchengeschichte, xx xiv, 388 sq. ; Ffoulkes, 
Christendom’s Divisions (Lond. 1867), ii, 832 sq.; Mil- 
man, Latin Christianity, bk. xiii, ch. xiv; Hefele, in 
Tiibing. Quartal-Schrift, 1847, 183 sq. ; Grier, Epitome 
of Councils (Dublin, 1827, 8vo), ch. xxvi; The History 
of the Council of Florence translated by Basil Popoff; 
ed, by J. M. Neale (Lond. 1861, 12mo); Cunningham, 
Iistorical Theology, i, 468 sq.; Elliott, Delineation of 
Romanism, bk. iii, ch. iii. 

Plorentius Radewins, successor of Gerhard 
Groot as director of the Brethren of the Common Life 
(q. v.), was born at Leerdam in 1350. He became 
M.A. at the University of Prague, and on his return 
to Holland came under the influence of Gerhard, and 
became his close friend, and a leader among the Breth- 
ren, He died A.D. 1400, His life was written by 
Thomas & Kempis (Vita Florentit, in Opera Omnia, ed. 
1635, vol. iii). See Ullmann, Reformers before the Ref- 
ormation, ii, 82 sq. See Breturen,. 


Florian. 1. A martyr (saint in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church), was the son of Christian parents of Celia, 
and served in the Roman army at the time of the em- 
peror Dioclesian. When the prefect Aquilinus went 
to Lorch to search for Christians, Florian voluntarily 
confessed his faith and was drowned in the Enns. A 
pious matron, Valeria, in pursuance of a vision, had 
his corpse buried at the place where subsequently the 
monastery of St. Florian was erected. Later, his rel- 
ics were taken to Rome, and in 1183 pope Lucius IIL 
sent them to king Casimir, of Poland, and bishopyGe- 
deon, of Cracow. ‘Thus he became the patron saint 
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of Poland. We is commemorated on the 4th of March. 
As he is particularly invoked by those in danger of 
fire, he is represented in Christian art with a vessel 
extinguishing flames. 

2. One of the most celebrated Augustinian monas- 
teries of Austria. It was erected over the grave of 
St. Florian (see Frorray, 1) in the 6th century, and 
built anew in 1713.—Stiilz, Gesch. des regulirten Chor- 
hernn-Stiftes St. Florian (Linz, 1835). (A.J. 8.) 

Florida, a diocese of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States coextensive with the 
state of the same name. It was organized in 1838. 
The first bishop was Francis Huger Rutledge, D.D., 
a native of South Carolina, consecrated in 1851; died 
at Tallahassee Nov. 4, 1866. He was succeeded by 
John Freeman Young, consecrated July 25, 1867. 
From 1862 to 1865 Florida belonged to the “ General 
Council of the Confederate States of America.” In 
1868 the diocese counted 16 clergymen, 14 parishes, 
and 738 communicants. (A.J. 8.) 


Florinians, a sect in the 2d century who inclined 
to the views of the Valentinians. They were so named 
from Florinus, a Roman presbyter who was deposed 
by Eleutherius. His views are only to be gathered 
from a letter of Ireneus and from a passage in Euse- 
bius (v, 20). It appears that Florinus at jist pushed 
monarchianism so far as to make God the author of 
evil; and afterwards, on the other extreme, in con- 
nection with the peculiar dogmas of Valentinus, Flori- 
nus maintained that light and darkness were two eter- 
nal principles from which all the good and eyil re- 
spectively in the universe had proceeded.—Neander, 
Ch, Hist.i, 680; Mosheim, Ch. Hist. i, 408. See VAL- 
ENTINIANS. 

Floris, Joacuim or. 


Florus, Drepanius (commonly called FLorus 
Diaconus or MAGisTerR), a deacon of the Church of 
Lyons in the 9th century, noted especially for the 
share he took in the disputes with Gottschale and Jo- 
hannus Scotus, and also between Agobard and Ama- 
larius. Against the former he wrote (A.D. 852) Liber 
de Predestinatione contra Joh. Scoti erron. definitiones. 
He asserts a twofold predestination, or, rather, predes- 
tination under a twofold aspect: a gratuitous predes- 
tination of the elect to grace and glory, and a predes- 
tination of the reprobate to damnation for their sins, 
which they commit by their own free will; and main- 
fains that, though our free will can choose that which 
is good, yet it never would choose, or do it, if it were 
not assisted by the grace of Jesus Christ. And to ex- 
plain this, he makes use of the comparison of a sick 
man, of whom we may say that he may recover his 
health, although he hath need of physic to restore it; 
or of a dead man, that he may be raised, but by the di- 
vine power. In like manner, saith he, the free will 
being distempered, and dead, by the sin of the first 
man, may be revived, but not by its own virtue, but 
by the grace and power of God, who hath pity on it, 
which Florus understands not only of that grace which 
is necessary for actions, but of that also which is neces- 
sary to seek conversion by prayer, and begin to do 
well. “ While he censured Scotus on account of his 
abuse of the worldly sciences, he did not suffer him- 
self to be so far misled by the zeal of the polemic as to 
discard them as useless in themselves to theology ; 
but he had the discretion to distinguish the right use 
of them, in investigating truth, from that abuse. He 
only demanded that everything should be tried by the 
test of the sacred Scriptures. But, at the same time 
he declared that, in order rightly to understand oud 
apply Scripture truth, it was not enough to study the 
letter alone, but that the inward illumination of a 
Christian temper was also required. The holy Serip- 
tures themselves could not be rightly understood and 
profitably read unless faith in Christ first existed in 
the ‘heart of the reader, so that the truth might be 
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rightly apprehended by means of that, or unless faith 
in Christ was truly sought, and found in them by the 
light which cometh from above.” This, and his tract 
De Actione Missarum, and De electionibus Episcoporum, 
may be found in Bib. Max. Patr. tom. xv; the Opuse. 
adv. Amalarium in Martene et Durand, collect. 1x, p. 
577. He compiled, chiefly from Augustine, a Comm. 
in Omnes Pauli Epistolas, which was published as 
Beda’s until Mabillon showed it to be Florus’s. Ail 
his extant writings are given in Migne, Patrol. Lat. 
exix, 1423.—Mosheim, Ch. Hist. cent. ix, pt. ii, ch. ii, 
n. 45; Hook, Eccl. Biog. v, 153; Hist. Litt. de la France, 
tom. v; Neander, Ch. Hist. (Torrey), iii, 489; Ceillier, 
Auteurs Sacrés (Paris, 1862), xii, 478 sq. 

Plorus, Gessius (Grecized Teccwc ®\Gpoc by 
Josephus), sometimes with the prenomen Festus or Ces- 
tius, a native of Clazomene, appointed procurator of 
Judea, A.D. 64, in place of Albinus, by Nero, through 
the influence of his wife Cleopatra with Poppza, the 
empress. His rule was marked with such unprece- 
dented rapine and violence as to drive the Jews into 
their final rebellion (Tacit. Hist. v, 10), a result appar- 
ently intended by him in order to cover his own enor- 
mities (Josephus, Ant. xviii, 1,6; xx, 11,1; War, ii, 
14). He took a bribe at Cesarea from the Jews for 
protecting them in their synagogue worship, and then 
abandoned them to the fury of the Greeks, imprisoning 
those who came to supplicate his promised protection. 
He massacred and impaled Jewish citizens of rank at 
pleasure, and publicly derided their efforts to secure 
the intervention of Cestius Gallus, proconsul of Syria, 
in their favor. His term ended with the Jewish in- 
surrection, A.D. 65, in which he was superseded by 
Vespasian, or perhaps perished (Josephus, Life, 6; 
Ant. xiv, 9,2; xx, 9,5; War, ii, 15; Suetonius, Vesp. 
iv; Orosius, vii, 9; Sulpic. Sev. Sacr. Hist. ii, 42; Eu- 
sebius, Chron. Ixvi).—Smith, Dict. of Class. Biog. s. v. 
See GOVERNOR. 

lote. See Fioar. 

Flour stands in the Auth. Vers. as the representa- 
tive of the following Heb. words: M72P (ke mach, lit- 
erally marrow [see Fat], Judg. vi, 19; 1 Sam. i, 24; 
xxviii, 24; 2 Sam. xvii, 28, meal, as it is elsewhere 
rendered), nbd (so’leth, from stripping ojf the hull, the 
finest and purest part of the meal, usually rendered 
‘fine flour,’”? Sept. and N. Test. cepidadic, Rev. xviii, 
13), and P¥2 (batsek’, from its swelling in rising, 2 
Sam. xiii, 18, dowgh as it is elsewhere rendered). See 
MEAL. 

In early times corn was often eaten whole without 
any preparation at all (Deut. xxiii, 25), and the cus- 
tom was not entirely disused in the time of our Say- 
iour (Matt. xii, 1). Parching it afterwards became so 
general that the words which properly mean parched 
were also used for corn or meal (Ruth ii, 14; 2 Sam. 
xvii, 28). See PARCHED Corn. Mortars-were used 
in the time of Moses for bruising corn, as was also the 
mill (Numb. xi, 8). See Mortar. Fine meal, that 
is, corn or grain ground or beaten fine, is spoken of as 
far back as the time of Abraham (Gen. xviii, 6). At 
first, barley alone was ground, but afterwards wheat, 
as only the poor used barley. Barley-bread appears 
to have been more suitable in the warm climate of the 
East than in a colder climate. See BREAD. On the 
second day, however, it becomes insipid and rough to 
the palate, as is likewise the case with wheaten bread ; 
hence the necessity of baking every day, and hence 
also the daily grinding at the mills about evening al- 
luded to by the prophet Jeremiah (xxy, 10). See 
Miiz. The flour, being mingled with water, was re- 
duced to a solid mass in a sort of wooden tray or 
kneading-trough (q. v.); this, after remaining a little 
time, was kneaded, some leaven being also added to 
it (Exod. xii, 34). See Leaven. In case it was nec- 
essary to prepare the bread very hastily, the leaven 
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was left out (Gen. xviii, 6; xix, 3). The cakes, when 
made, were round, and nine or ten inches in diameter, 
and often not thicker than a knife.—Jahn, Archeol. § 
137-140. See Cake. Fine flour was especially offer- 
ed by the poor as a sin-offering (Lev. v, 11-13), and in 
connection with other sacrifices in general (Numb. xy, 
3-12; xxviii, 7-29). See Orrerina. 

Flower (usually some form of the kindred roots 
ys and V 33, to glitter, and hence to blossom; Sept. 
and N. T. dySoc), a generic term, not designating any 
particular species. Flowers grow in great variety 
and abundance in Palestine, and from the month of 
January to May the groves and meadows are adorned 
with the blossoms of different species of wild plants. 
Travellers have noticed different species of anemone, 
ranunculus, crocus, tulip, narcissus, hyacinth, lily, vi- 
olet, aster, pink, iris, asphodel, daffodil, crowfoot, 
wind-flower, willow-herb, hyssop, dragon-wort, peri- 
winkle, squill, the spiked veronica, white clover, and 
a flower resembling the hollyhock, and several others, 
which, by their variety and multitude, perfume the 
air, and yield a very lovely prospect. ‘The rose of 
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Sharon, which is not properly a rose, but a cistus, | 


white or red, grows abundantly ; also the rose of Jeri- 
cho, though not properly so, grows spontaneously, par- 
ticularly near the Dead Sea and the Jordan. The cel- 
ebrated henna plant abounds in several places. With 
the jasmine, as well as with the vine, the people orna- 
ment the alleys and the arbors of their gardens. 
Burckhardt noticed the pretty red flower of the nomen 
plant, which abounds in all the valleys of Sinai, and 
is also seen among the most barren granitic rocks of 
the mountains (see Tyas, Flowers of Holy Land, Lond. 
n.d.). See PALESTINE. 

Flowers in the Bible are not treated from a scien- 
tific point of view. Very few species are mentioned ; 
and, although their beauty is once or twice alluded to 
in descriptive passages (sometimes under the general 
term “ grass,’? Matt. vi, 38; Cant. ii, 12; v, 13), they 
are seldom introduced, except in the single pathetic 
analogy which they afford to the transitory life and 
glory of mankind (Job xiv, 2; Psa. ciii, 15; Isa. XXViil, 
1; xl, 6; Jas. i, 10; 1 Pet.i, 24). See Borany. The 
ancient Egyptians were exceedingly fond of flowers, 
and they are often represented on the monuments (see 
Wilkinson, i, 19, 37, 57, 78, 141, 257, etc.). Gardens 
(MIDS, OIND, DA, waoadecor) were in use among 
Orientals from the earliest times (Gen, xiii, 10); Deut. 
xi, 12, etc.); but, although they were planted with 
flowers and fragrant herbs (Cant. vi, 2; iv, 16), often 
chosen for their beauty and rarity (Isa. xvii, 10), yet 
they appear to have been chiefly cultivated for useful 
and culinary purposes (Jer. xxix, 5; Cant. vi, 11; iv, 
13; Deut. viii, 8, etc.). See GARDEN. 

FLower (779, pe’rach, a bud, Isa. xviii, 5; Numb. 
xvii, 8, as just bursting open into a blossom, Isa. v, 24 ; 
Nah. i, 4) is used to describe the floral ornaments of 
the golden candelabrum (Exod. xxv, 31 sq. ; XXXVil, 
17; 1 Kings vii, 26), and also the artificial lily-orna- 
ments around the edge of the great laver (1 Kings vii, 
26; 2 Chron. iv, 5) in the tabernacle and Temple. See 
CANDLESTICK, GOLDEN; Brazen SEA. 

Fiowers (933, niddah’, uncleanness, as often else- 
where rendered) stands in Ley. xv, 24, 33, for the 
menstrual discharge of females. 


Flowers. (1.) It was an ancient practice to strew 
flowers on graves. Jerome bestows the following 
commendation on Pammachius: ‘‘ While other hus- 
pands throw thorns, lilies, violets, roses, and purple 
flowers upon the graves of their wives, our Pammachi- 
us waters the bones and holy ashes of his wife with 
the balsam of alms. With these perfumes and odors 
he solaces the ashes of the dead that lie at rest”’ (Zpist. 
26). (2.) The practice of decorating churches with 
flowers is very common in the Roman, and some of 
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the Protestant churches of the Continent, and exists 
in various parts of England. It probably arose out 
of a desire to ‘‘honor the first-fruits” of nature’s most 
beautiful productions, and may therefore be retained 
among things in themselves indifferent. The modern 
Ritualists, however, carry this, as other things, to ex- 
cess.—Bingham, Orig. Hecles. bk. xxiii, chap. iii, § 20; 
Walcot, Sacred Archwology, p. 280; Barrett, Flowers 
and Festwals, or Directions for the Floral Decoration 
of Churches (London, 1868). 

Floy, James, D.D., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in the city of New York 
Aug. 20,1806. He received his academical education 
at Columbia College, New York, but left college before 
graduating, and went to London, where he was for 
some time’ a student of botany and horticulture at the 
Royal Botanical Gardens. Returning to New York, 
he became a clerk in the Methodist Publishing House. 
In 1831 he joined the Bowery Village (now Seventh 
Street) Methodist Episcopal Church, and for some time 
acted as teacher and superintendent of a Sunday-school 
for colored persons under the care of that church. He 
was also appointed a class-leader; was licensed to 
preach in February, 1833; was received into the tray- 
elling ministry as a probationer at the New York Con- 
ference of 1835, and appointed to Riverhead, Long Isl- 
and, N. Y. His subsequent appointments were: 1836- 
37, Hempstead Circuit ; 1837-39, Harlem Mission. He 
was an earnest abolitionist at a time when abolition- 
ism cost a man something; and in 1838 he was cen- 
sured by his Conference for attending an abolition Con- 
vention. He lived to see his principles triumph both 
in Church and State. At the Conference for 1839 he 
was ordained elder, and appointed to Kortright Cir- 
cuit, Delaware County, N. Y., but, on account of the 
illness of his wife, he was released from the appoint- 
ment. From 1840 to 1842 he was at Washington-street 
Church, Brooklyn; 1842-44, Danbury, Conn.; 1844— 
46, Madison Street, New York ; 1847-48, Middletown, 
Conn. ; 1848-50, New Haven, Conn. ; 1850-52, Madi- 
son Street, New York, second time; 1852-54, Twenty- 
seventh Street, New York; 1854-56, presiding elder of 
New York District ; 1856-60, editor of National Maga- 
zine and Secretary of the Tract Society of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church; 1861-63, Seventh Street, New 
York; 1863, Beekman Hill, New York. Three times 
his Conference elected him a delegate to the General 
Conference. His appointments during the twenty- 
four years of his pastoral life strongly indicate the 
high appreciation that was held of his merits; and it 
is believed that he never failed to leave any charge 
better than when he came to it. He also took a lively 
interest in the general affairs of the Church; was dili- 
gent in his attendance on the sessions of his Confer- 
ence, where his influence was always potent. As as- 
sistant secretary and secretary, he kept the Conference 
journals fourteen years. In 1848 he received the de- 
gree of D.D. from the Wesleyan University. As a 
preacher, he was clear, direct, and earnest ; eminently 
evangelical in doctrine; in exhortation, pungent and 
effective; elevated in matter, and rigidly correct in 
style and manner. His death was sudden. On the 
evening of Oct. 14, 1863, in his study, with only a son 
with him, he was seized with apoplexy, and expired 
almost instantly. Dr. Floy was a man of powerful 
personal character, and of vigorous as well as acute in- 
tellect. His critical faculty was largely developed ; 
his personal culture was careful and thorough s his 
English style was pure and clear to a rare degree. 
For twenty years he was a contributor to the Jetho- 
dist Quarterly Review, and some of the best articles in 
that journal are from his pen. He was devoted to 
Sunday-schools, and wrote several books for the use 
of the schools, among them Harry Budd, a very suc- 
cessful juvenile tale. One of his most important la- 
bors was the editing of the Methodist Hymn-book, a task 
assigned to a committee, of which Dr. Floy was the 
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most active member, by the General Conference of 
1849. The Hymn-book now in use owes its compre- 
hensiveness and general excellence largely to Dr. Floy. 
He edited the posthumous works of Dr. Olin (q. v-). 
After his death appeared his Old Testament Characters 
delineated and illustrated (N. York, 12mo) :—Occasional 
Sermons, Reviews, and Essays (N. Y. 12mo).—Curry, in 
Methodist Quarterly Review, January, 1864, article vi; 
Woodruff, in The Ladies Repository, July, 1865, art. 1; 
Minutes of the Annual Conferences, 1864, p. 88. 


Floyd, Jon, an English Jesuit, was born in Cam- 
bridgeshire. He became a Jesuit on the Continent 
in 1593, and returned to England as a missionary. 
He was afterwards banished, and was employed by 
his superiors to teach polite literature and divinity at 
St.Omer and Louvain. The time of his death is not 
known. He was involved in controversies with Chil- 
lingworth, Antonius de Dominis, Crashaw, Sir Edward 
Hobby, and other Protestants, in which he assumed 
the names of Daniel & Jesu, Hermannus Lemelius, and 
Annosus Fidelis Verimontanus. Under these names he 
wrote Synopsis Apostasie M. A. de Dominis (Antwerp, 
1617, 8vo): — Detectio Hypocrisis M. A. de Dominis 
(1619, 8vo):—The Church Conquerant over human Wit, 
against Chillingworth (St. Omer, 1631, 4to):—The To- 
tal Sum, against the same (1639, 4to):—Answer to 
William Crashaw (1612, 4to):—A Treatise of Purga- 
tory, in answer to Sir Edward Hobby (1613),—Ale- 
gambe, De Script. Frat. Jesu; Hook, Eccl. Biog. v, 154. 


Fludd, Roser? (Latin, De Fiucrists), an Eng- 
lish physician and theosophist, was born at Millgate, 
in Kent, in 1574. He was educated at Oxford, and 
afterwards travelled on the Continent, where he be- 
came a Rosicrucian (q. v.). Returning to England, 
he became M.D., and practised in London, devoting 
himself also to the study of the natural sciences, in 
which he showed rare aptitudes. He was also a zeal- 
ous student of the occult sciences. He died at Lon- 
don Sept. 8, 1637. He was a man of real genius. Kep- 
ler and Gassendi thought it worth while to write 
against him. Fludd’s works were published in Latin 
at Oppenheim, 1617-38, 6 vols. folio. His Mosaical 
Philosophy, grounded upon the essential Truth or eternal 
Sapience (Lond. 1649, fol.), is translated from the Latin 
text. See Rich, Biog. Dictionary ; Brucker, Hist. Crit. 
Philosophie ; Wood, Athenee Oxonienses. See THEOs- 
opHy. 


Fliie, NrkoLats von DER, also known under the 
name of Brother Klaus, was born at Fliieli, in the 
canton of Unterwalden, Switzerland, March 21, 1417. 
He was religiously educated, and was early distin- 
guished for his asceticism, while, at the same time, 
he neglected none of his social duties. He served 
in the army with distinction, and afterwards was 
nineteen years councillor of state and judge. His 
countrymen would have appointed him to the highest 
offices, but he declined, and, resigning even his func- 
tion of judge, he left his family Oct. 16, 1467, barefoot- 
ed, bareheaded, and coarsely clad, to withdraw from 
the world entirely, and live in the wilderness. He 
settled among the Alps, where he is said to haye lived 
for twenty years without touching any food except the 
consecreied wafer brought to him by the priest. The 
people erected a chapel for him, and he gained great 
renown. After 1477 he began preaching in the chap- 
el. In 1481 he suddenly appeared at a diet of the 
eight cantons, which at that time composed the Swiss 
Confederation, held at Slanz, and by an effective ad- 
dress averted the threatening disruption of the Confed- 
eration. He died March 21, 1487, He was canonized 
in 1669 by Clement IX.—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. iv 

. = ’ 
431; Piper, Evang. Kalender, 1851; Goldlin von Tieffe- 
nau, Geist und Leben des heil. Bruders Klaus (2d edit. 
Lucerne, 1808); Businger, Bruder Klaus u. sein Zeital- 
ter (Lucerne, 1827); Schneller, Ueber Nicolaus von der 
Fle (Kinsied. 1852), There are also biographies by 
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Wysing, Weissenbach, Herzog, Widmer, Geiger, and- 
G. Gorres. 

Flute (Nm"pi92, mashrokitha’, from its hissing 
or whistling sound; Theodot. ciié, a pipe), a musical 
instrument, mentioned among others (Dan. iii, 5, 7, 10, 
15) as used at the worship of the golden image which 
Nebuchadnezzar had set up. (Comp. the aiAde of 1 
Esdr. v, 2, as a Persian instrument.) According to the 
author of Shilte-Haggiborim, this instrument was some- 
times made of a great number of pipes—a statement 
which, if correct, would make its name the Chaldee for 
the musical instrument called in Hebrew 3352, ugab’, 
and erroneously rendered in the A. V. ‘ organ.”— 
Smith, s.v. See Pipe. 

There is notice taken in the Gospels of players on 
the flute (avAnrie, “minstrel’’), who were collected at 
funerals (Matt. ix, 23,24). The Rabbins say that it 
was not allowable to have less than two players on the 
flute at the funeral of persons of the meanest condi- 
tion, besides a professional woman hired to lament; 
and Josephus relates that, a false report of his death 
being spread at Jerusalem, several persons hired play- 
ers on the flute by way of preparation for his funeral. 
In the Old Testament, however, we see nothing like 
it. The Jews probably borrowed the custom from the 
Romans. When it was an old woman who died they 
used trumpets, but flutes when a young woman was to 
be buried.—Calmet,s. v. See FUNERAL. 

Flutes, or rather flageolets, were very early in use 
in ancient Egypt, where they were of various forms 
and lengths, both single and double, with different 
numbers of holes, and used by players of both sexes. 


Ancient Egyptian Flutes. 


So also among the Greeks and Romans these instru- 
ments were common (Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. i, 126 sq., 
abridgm. ; Kitto, Pictorial Bible, note on Dan. iii, 10). 


Ancient Roman Double Flutes. 


They are likewise frequent in the modern East (Lane’s 
Egyptians, ii, 82). See Mustcau InstruMEnts. 


Modern Egyptian Vay or Flute. 


Plutes or Flutings, curved channels cut perpen- 
dicularly in the shafts of columns of classical archi- 
tecture. In the Doric order the column has twenty 
flutes, separated by a sharp edge. In the Tonic, Co- 
rinthian, and Composite there are twenty-four, sepa- 
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rated by a small fillet. Spiral flutes occur in some 


classical, and in early Romanesque architecture. Flutes 
also occur, but rarely, in pillars and pilasters of Goth- 
(G. F.C.) 


ic buildings. 


Tonic. 


Flux, Bioopy (dusevrepia, Acts xxviii, 8), the 
same as our dysentery, which in the East is, though 
sometimes sporadic, generally epidemic (as in the case 
of the Asiatic cholera), and then assumes its worst 
form. It is always attended with fever (q. v.), fre- 
quently in an intermittent form, the presence of which 
Luke, with professional accuracy, intimates by the plu- 
ral (7ygerot) in the above case of Publius. A sharp 
gnawing and burning sensation seizes the bowels, 
which give off in purging much slimy matter and pu- 
rulent discharge. When blood flows it is said to be 
less dangerous than without it (Schmidt, Bibl. Medic. 
¢. Xiv, p.503-507). King Jehoram’s disease is thought 
by Dr, Mead to have been a chronic dysentery, and 
the “bowels falling out’’ the prolapsus ani, known 
sometimes to ensue (2 Chron. xxi, 15, 19).—Smith, s. 
v. See Disease. 


Fly is the rendering in the Auth. Vers. of two Heb. 
words. (gli has a curious article on the name of the 
butterfly among the Hebrews, in the Zeitschr. fiir wis- 
senschaftl. Theologie, Jena, 1864, i.) See AnT; Bur; 
Fries; Gnat; Hornet; Lice; Locust; Scorpion, 
ete. 

1, Zebub’ (S535; Sept. prota, Vulg. musca) occurs 
only in two passages (comp. Wisd. xvi, 9; xix, 10), 
namely, Eccles. x, 1, ‘‘ Dead zebubim cause the oint- 
ment of the apothecary to send forth a stinking savor,” 
and in Isa, vii, 18, where it is said, “‘ The Lord shall hiss 
for the zebub that is in the uttermost part of the rivers 
of Egypt.” The Heb. name, it is probable, is a ge- 
neric one for any insect, but the etymology is a matter 
of doubt (see Gesenius, Thes. p. 401; Heb. and Chald. 
Lex. 8. ¥.; and Fiirst, Heb. Concord. s. v.). The word 
zebub, fly, enters as an element into the name origin- 
ally appropriated to an idol worshipped at Ekron, Ba- 
alzebub (2 Kings i, 2); but, according to the English 
version and the Vulgate, in the time of our Lord ap- 
plied to the prince of demons, interchangeable with 
“Satan” (Matt. xii, 24, 26, 27). This ‘lord of flies” 
corresponds to the Zed¢ amdpuoc 
and the ‘Hoaije puiayooc of the 
Greeks and Romans, as if a defend- 
er from flies (see Kitto, Pict. Bible, 
note on 2 Kings i, 2). The Greek 
in the New Testament reads Beel- 
zebul (BeeX-ZeBovd, which is said to 
mean “lord of dung’’ instead of 
“lord of flies,’ and has been con- 
sidered as one of those contemptu- Silver Coin of Ara- 
ous puns which the Jews were in 4s, ually a figure 
the habit of making by slight chan- °! # PY 
ges of letters, There might be a peculiar sting in this 
particular case, from the circumstance that flies are 
chiefly bred in dunghills, and many species do greatly 
congregate thither; hence the deity in question, being 
confessedly a “lord of flies,” must zpso facto be a 
“dungy lord.” One of the names by which ‘‘ idols” 
are expressed in the Old Testament is D453, gillu- 
lim’, which has the closest affinity with bbs, ge“Je/, 
dung. The margin of the English Bible, indeed, gives 
“dungy gods” as the rendering of this word in Deut. 
xxix,17. See Bernzrsut. 

In the first quoted passage allusion is made to flies, 
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| the Nile.” 
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chiefly of the family Afuscide, getting into vessels of 
ointment or other substances: even in this country 
we know what an intolerable annoyance the house- 
flies are in a hot summer when they abound, crawling 
everywhere and into everything; but in the East the 
nuisance is tenfold greater. There the common honse- 
flies (Afusca domestica) swarm in immense numbers ; 
and though they inflict no physical injury, yet, from 
their continual settling on the face, they are inexpress- 
ibly annoying (Rosenmiiller, Alerth. IV, ii, 420 sq. ; 
Russel, Aleppo, ii, 123 sq. ; Tavernier, i, 74; compare 
Prosp. Alp. Descr. Aigypt. iv, 3, p. 207). In Egypt the 
peasants are so subject to a virulent kind of ophthal- 
mia that almost every second person is said to-be af- 
fected with it, and multitudes are blind of either one 
or both eyes. The complaint is greatly augmented 
by the constant presence of the flies, which congregate 
around the diseased eyes, attracted by the moisture 
which exudes ; and so useless is it to drive them away, 
that the miserable people submit to the infliction, and 
little children are seen with their eyes margined with 
rows of black flies, of whose presence they appear un- 
conscious, though presenting a most painful sight to 
Europeans (Lorent. p. 25, 48; compare Forskal, Descr. 
Anim. p. 85; Rosenmiiller, in Bochart’s Hieroz. ili, 342), 
The “ointment of the apothecary,” composed of sub- 
stances perhaps peculiarly attractive to these impu- 
dent intruders, would be likely to become choked up 
with their entangled bodies, which, corrupting, would 
be the more offensive for their contrast with the ex- 
pected odor. Thus would little follies render despica- 
ble him who had a reputation for wisdom. Th® man 
is the ointment, his reputation the perfume, his little 
folly the dead fly, his disgrace the stinking savor. See 
UNGUENT. 

In the other passage, the zebub from the rivers of 
Egypt has by some writers, as by Oedmann (Vermisch. 
Samm. vi, 79), been identified with the zimb of which 
Bruce (Trav. vy, 190) gives a description, and which is 
evidently some species of Tubanus. Sir G. Wilkinson 
has given some account (Transac. of the Entomological 
Soc. ii, p. 183) of an injurious fly under the name of 
dthebab, a term almost identical with zebub. It would 
not do to press too much upon this point when it is 
considered that Egypt abounds with noxious insects; 
but it must be allowed that there is some reason for 
this identification ; and though, as was stated above, 
zebub is probably a generic name for any flies, in this 
passage of Isaiah it may be used to denote some very 
troublesome and injurious fly, kar’ iZoyyy. » The 
dthebab is a long gray fly which comes out about the 
rise of the Nile, and is like the cleg of the north of 
England ; it abounds in calm hot weather, and is often 
met with in June and July, both in the desert and on 
This insect is very injurious to camels, 
and causes their death if the disease which it gener- 
ates is neglected; it attacks both man and beast. The 
phrase hissing, or, rather, fasting, for the fly (Isa. vii, 
18) is explained in the article Bre. 

2. Arob’ (per Sept. kvydpaia, Vulg. omne genus 
muscarum, musce diversi generis, musca gravissima ; but 
in Psa. cwnomyia; A. V. “swarms of flies,” ‘‘ divers 
sorts of flies’’), the name of the insect or insects which 
God sent to punish Pharaoh (Exod. viii, 21-31; see 
Psa. Ixxviii, 45; cv, 31). The question as to what 
particular insect is denoted by arob, or whether any 
one species is to be understood by it, has long been a 
matter of dispute. The scriptural details are as fol- 
lows: the arob filled the houses of the Egyptians, they 
covered the ground, they lighted on the people, the 
land was laid waste on their account. From the ex- 
pression in yer, 31, ‘‘there remained not one,” some 
writers have concluded that the Heb. word points to 
some definite species ; we do not think, however, that 
much stress ought to be laid upon this argument; if 
the arob be taken to denote ‘‘swarms,” as the A.V. 
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renders it, the ‘not one remaining” may surely have 
for its antecedent an individual fly understood in the 
collective ‘“‘swarms.”’ The Sept. explain arob by cv- 
yopora, i. e. “dog-fly ;” it is not very clear what in- 
sect is meant by the Greek term, which is frequent in 
Homer, who often uses it as an abusive epithet. Thus 
he represents Mars as applying the epithet to Minerva 
for instigating the gods to quarrel (//. xxi, 394). It is 
also referred to as an insect by lian, who, in describ- 


ing the myops, tabanus, or horse-fly, says it is similar | 


to what is called the cuydpua (Hist. Anim. iv, 51). 


Philo, in his Life of Moses (i, 23, p. 401, ed. Mangey), | 


expressly describes it as a biting insidious creature, 


which comes like a dart, with great noise, and, rushing | 


with great impetuosity on the skin, sticks to it most 
tenaciously. It seems likely that Jerome, in trans- 
lating Exodus, derived the word from 372, “to min- 
gle,” and understood by it a mixture of noxious crea- 
tures, as did Josephus, Aquila, and all the ancient trans- 
lators. The diversity of Jerome’s renderings in Ex- 
odus, however, betokens his uncertainty, and in the 
Psalms he has adopted that of the Septuagint. More 
modern writers, reasoning on other senses of the He- 
brew word, which are somewhat numerous, have pro- 
posed several different insects. Thus one of the mean- 
ings of 172 is “to darken,” and Mouffet observes that 
the name cynomyta agrees with no kind of flies better 
than with those black, large, compressed flies which 
boldly beset cattle, and not only obtain ichor, as other 
flies, but also suck out blood from beneath, and occa- 
sion great pain. He observes that they have no pro- 
boscis, but, instead of it, have double sets of teeth, like 
wasps, which they infix deeply in the skin; and adds 
that they greatly infest the ears of dogs (Theat. Insect. 
exi). Pliny describes an insect of this kind (Hist. 
Nat. xi, 40); so also Columella (vii, 13). (See Pliny 


by Grandsagne and Cuvier, Parisiis, 1828, ii, 461, note.) | 


But the ancient naturalists generally describe the cy- 
nomuia as a sort of whame-fly «7abanus), which might 
include both senses, for this genus is most impudently 
pertinacious in its assaults, spares neither man nor 


Tabanus Alpinus. 


beast, gorges itself to bursting with blood, infusing an 
irritating venom at the same time, and occurs, in suit- 
able localities even in our own climate, in immense 
numbers. If the arob was composed of one or more 
species of Tabanide, miraculously augmented in num- 
bers, and preternaturally induced to penetrate into the 
houses, such a visitation would be a plague of no slight 
intensity, even supposing their blood-thirstiness and 
pertinacity, individually considered, to be of no higher 
standard than we are accustomed to see. It is not im- 
probable that one of the Hippoboscide, perhaps H, equi- 
na, Linn., is the kuydjmua of lian (NW. A. iv, 51) 
though Homer may have used the compound term to 
denote extreme impudence, implied by the shameless- 
ness of the dog and the teasing impertinence of the 
common fly (fusca). As the arod are said to have 
filled the houses of the Egyptians, it seems not improb- 
able that common flies (Muscide) are more especially 
intended, and that the compound cvydpur1a denotes the 
grievous nature of the plague, though we see no rea- 
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son to restrict the arob to any one family. ‘Of in 
sects,” says Sonnini (Trav. iii, 199), “‘ the most troub- 
lesome in Egypt are flies ; both man and beast are cru- 
elly tormented with them. No idea can be formed of 
their obstinate rapacity. It is in vain to drive them 
away; they return again in the self-same moment, and 
their perseverance wearies out the most patient spir- 
it.” The arob may include various species of Culicida 
gnats), snch as the musquito, if it is necessary to in- 
terpret the ‘‘devouring’’ nature of the arob (in Psa. 
Ixxviii, 45) in a strictly literal sense; though the ex- 
pression used by the Psalmist is not inapplicable to 
the flies, which even to this day in Egypt may be re- 
garded as a “ plague,” and which are the great instru- 
ment of spreading the well-known ophthalmia, this be- 
ing conveyed from one individual to another by these 
dreadful pests ; or the literal meaning of the arob ‘‘de- 
vouring”’ the Egyptians may be understood in its full- 
est sense of the Muscide if we suppose that the people 
may have been punished by the larve gaining admit- 
tance into the bodies, as into the stomach, frontal si- 
nus, and intestines, and so occasioning in a hot climate 
many instances of death (see, for cases of Myasis pro- 
duced by Dipterous larve, Transactions of Entomol. Soc. 
ii, 266-269). See GNar. 

The identification of the arob with the cockroach 
(Blatta Orientalis), which Oedmann (Verm. Sam. pt. ii, 
ce. 7) suggests, and which Kirby (Bridgw. Treat. ii, 357) 
adopts, has nothing at all to recommend it, and is pure- 
ly gratuitous, as Mr. Hope proved in 1837 in a paper 
on this subject in the Trans. Ent. Soc. ii, 179-183. The 
error of calling the cockroach a beetle, and the confu- 
sion which has been made between it and the sacred 
beetle of Egypt (Ateuchus sacer), has recently been re- 
peated by M. Kalisch (Hist. and Crit. Comment. Exod. 
1. c.). The cockroach, as Mr. Hope remarks, is a noc- 
turnal insect, and prowls about for food at night; “ but 
what reason have we to believe that the fly attacked 
the Egyptians by night and not by day?” The mira- 
cle involved in the plague of flies consisted, partly at 
least, in the creature being brought against the Egyp- 
tians in so great an abundance during winter. Possi- 
bly, however, the better rendering of the Hebrew would 
be beetles. (See Wibel’s treatise, Ueber der Arob, in 
the “ Friihaufgelesene Friichte,” 1738, p. 244.)—Kitto, 
s.v.; Smith, s. v.; Fairbairn,s.v. See BEETLE, 

Flying buttress, in Gothic architecture, a but- 
tress extended above the wall of the side aisles, or 
other outer wall, and connected with the wall of the 
clerestory, or of a tower, by a portion of an arch, to af 
ford lateral support. 

Fo, Foé (or Fun), the Chinese name for Buddha 
(the first syllable of Fo2-t’« or Fu-t?a—Buddha). See 
Hardwick, Christ and other Masters, ii, 74, 84, 95; and 
the articles BuppHism; CHINA (ii, 249); Fun-He; 
LAMAISM, 

Foal (""3, a’yir, or simply 43, the son of an ass, 
Zech. ix, 9, as vide in Matt. xxi, 5), an ass’s colt (Gen. 
XXxli, 15; xlix,11). See Ass; Corr. 

Foam occurs as a translation of XP (ke’tseph, 
something broken): in Hos. x,7, “As for Samaria, her 
king is cut off as the foam upon the water,” after the 
Vulg. spuma. ‘The Sept. doubtless gives the correct 
sense, govyavoy, a dry twig or splinter. Horsley 
(Comment. in loc.) renders ‘ bubble.” 

‘* Foam” is the true meaning of a@ode, froth (Luke 
ix, 39; with its derivatives in Mark ix, 18, 20; Jude 
13). 

Fodder (5°83, belil’, Job vi, 5; xxiv, 6; Isa. xxx, 
24). In the second passage in Job this word is ren- 
dered in our version ‘‘corn;”’ the margin gives ‘‘min- 
gled corn or dredge ;” in that of Isaiah it is rendered 
“provender.” The word properly signifies a mixture, 
a medley. Gesenius (Heb. Lev.) says, ‘The two latter 
passages are most clearly understood by a reference 
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to the Roman farrago (Pliny, Hist. Nat.), consisting 
of barley or oats, mixed with vetches and beans, which 
were sown and reaped together.”’ 


Foggini, Prerro Fr ncrsco, an Italian archeol- 
ogist, was born in 1713 at Florence, devoted himself 
to the Church, and was made doctor at Pisa. In 1741 
he published De primis Florentinorum Apostolis, and 
an edition of Virgil (Florence, 4to). In 1742 Foggini 
accepted an invitation from Bottari, second librarian 
of the Vatican, to come to Rome, where Benedict XIV 
gave him a place in the pontifical’ academy of history, 
and made him sub-librarian at the Vatican. In 1775 
he succeeded Bottari as librarian. He died at Rome 
May 31,1783. He devoted great part of his life to the 
study of the MSS. of the Vatican; and published, be- 
sides the works already mentioned, Epiphanius, De 
XIT gemmis, etc. (Rome, 1748, 4to):—Epiphanius Sa- 
lomo, Comment. in Cant. (Rome, 1750, 4to) :—Appendix 
Historie Byzantine (Rome, 1777).—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, xviii, 35. 

'Fo-hi. See Fun-Hr. 

Fold (properly M773, gederah’, a place wailed in, 
Numb. xxxii, 16, 24, 36; adj, a court-yard, John x, 1, 
16; also m>>"0, miklah’, a place shut up, Hab. iii, 17; 
Psa. 1,9; 1xxviii, 70; whereas "25, dober’, Isa. v, 17; 
Mie. ii, 12; and 1933, naveh’, 2 Sam. vii, 8; 1 Chron. 
Evi, 7; Isa. lxv, 10; Jer. xxiii, 3; Ezek. xxv, 5; 
xxxiv, 14, signify pasture, and zoipyn, John x, 16, the 
flock itself), a small enclosure for flocks to rest together 
Usa. xiii, 20). It appears that, before the shearing,the 
sheep were collected together into an uncovered en- 
closure (avd), surrounded by a wall (John x, 11, 16). 
The object of this is that the wool may be rendered 
finer by the sweating and evaporation which necessa- 
rily result from the flock being thus crowded together. 
These are the sheepfolds mentioned in Numb. xxx, 
16; xxiv, 36; 2 Sam. vii, 8; Zeph. ii, 6, etc. No other 
kind than this are used in the East (Jahn, Archeol. § 
46). See PAsturAGE. Such an enclosure, open above, 
was often made of hurdles, in which, during the sum- 
mer months, the flocks are kept by night or at noon. 
They were usually divided into two parts for the dif- 
ferent kinds of flocks, i. e. sheep and goats (Judg. v, 
16). See Frock. The gentlemen forming the Scotch 
Mission of Inquiry to the Jews in 1839, when at Esh- 
taol, observed, ‘“‘ Many large flocks of sheep and goats 
were coming into the village, and we followed the 
footsteps of the flocks in order to see where they were 
lodged all night. We found the dwellings to be mere- 
ly cottages of mud, with a.door, and sometimes also a 
window, into a court-yard. In this yard the flocks 
were lying down, while the villagers were spreading 
their mats to rest within. Small mud walls formed 
frail partitions to keep separate the larger and smaller 
cattle, for oxen, horses, and camels were in some of 
these enclosures.’’ In the East it is common for shep- 
herds to make use of ruined edifices to shelter their 
flocks from the heat of the middle of the day and from 
the dangers of the night. Thus it was prophesied of 
the cities of Ammon, Aroer, and Judea that they 
should be couching-places for flocks (Ezek. xxv, 55 
Isa. xvii, 2; xxxii, 14). But Babylon was to be vis- 
ited with a far greater desolation, and to become unfit 
even for such a purpose (Isa. xiii, 19). The peculiar 
expression in Psa. Ixviii, 13, ‘Though ye have lien 
among the pots,” or, according to J. D. Michaelis, 
“ drinking-troughs” or ‘‘ water-troughs,”’ would be bet- 
ter rendered, ‘‘ Though ye have lien among the folds.” 
See Por. To lie among the folds, says Gesenius, seems 
to be spoken proverbially of shepherds and husband- 
men living in leisure and quiet. In John x, 16, the 
Jews and Gentiles are represented under the image of 
tavo different flocks enclosed in different folds. See 
SHEEP. 


Follen, Cuar.ces Tueoporr CuristiAn, LL.D., 
III.—Q.@ 
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"before the altar. 


FONT 


a Unitarian minister, was born at Romrod, Hesse- 
Darmstadt, September 4, 1796. He was educated at 
the Gymnasium and University of Giessen, which 
last he entered in 1813. After the battle of Leipsic 
he entered the army as a volunteer against the dom- 
ination of Napoleon. In 1815 he returned to the 
university, and received his degree of doctor of laws 
in 1817. In 1819 he lectured on the Pandects and 
the Roman law in Jena; but he had incurred the 
hatred of the government for his advocacy of free- 
dom, and in 1820 he retired to Switzerland. In 1821 
he was appointed lecturer at the University of Basle, 
but in 1824 the governments of Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria demanded his surrender as a political prison- 
er. He was advised to depart, and, after various ad- 
ventures and escapes, reached New-York January 12, 
1825. He was soon after appointed professor of Ger- 
man at Harvard, and in 1828 was made professor of 
Church History in the theological school at Cambridge. 
He engaged at an early period with all his heart in the 
American anti-slavery movement, a course which al- 
ienated some of his friends, and hindered his advance- 
ment. He finally became pastor of a Unitarian church 
in Kast Lexington, Mass. On the night of Jan. 13, 
1840, he perished in the burning of the steamer Lex- 
ington in Long Island Sound. He was a thorough 
scholar, and a man of the purest principles, and of 
courageous devotion tothem. His writings were/pub- 
lished after his death by his widow, under the title, 
The Works of Charles Follen, with a Memoir of his Life 
(Bost. 1841, 5 vols. 12mo).—Christian Examiner, 1842, 
p. 33; Sprague, Unitar. Plpit, p. 538. 


Folly. See Foot, 


Font (baptismal), the vessel containing the water 
for baptism. It was for some time the custom to bap- 
tize in or near flowing streams of water. Then bap- 
tisteries were erected outside of churches. Properly 
speaking, the baptistery was the building in which 
baptism was performed; and the vessel in which it 
was performed was called in Greck kodvp37Opa, in 
Latin piscina. At a later period the vessel for bap- 


tism was placed in the church, and called fons, font or 
Fonts finally came to be generally made as 


fountain. 


oir WET WN 
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Font, Swaton, Lincolnshire, 1310 (Chambers). 


vases of stone, elevated three or four feet from the 
floor, supported by a stone standard, and usually placed 
They were frequently lined with 
silver, lead, or brass, and were usually adorned with 
ornamental work in the same style as the church edi- 
fice, or with bas-reliefs of scriptural scenes. In form, 
the early fonts were sometimes round, and sometimes 
built in the shape of a cross or of a tombstone (Rom. 
vii). At first fonts were covered simply with a lid. 
These were later enlarged into high and highly-orna- 
mented pinnacles or spires.—Bingham, Orig. Eccles. bk. 


FONSECA 


viii, chap. vii; Parker, Glossary of Architecture, SAV 
Martigny, Dictionnaire des antiquites Chretiennes. 


re = = 
Font, St. Mildred’s, Canterbury (Parker). 


Fonseca, Pepro DA, a Jesuit and metaphysician, 
was born at Cortizada, Portugal, 1528. He entered 
the order in 1548, and in a few years was made pro- | 
fessor of philosophy at Coimbra, and afterwards pro- 
fessor of theology at Evora. He obtained the name 
of the ‘‘ Portuguese Aristotle.’’ He stood high in the 
favor of king Philip II and of pope Gregory XIII. 
He died Nov. 4, 1599. He was the first who publicly 
taught the doctrine relative to the divine prescience 
known as sctentia media, and which was discussed long 
and furiously between the adherents of Molina (who 
was a pupil of Fonseca) and the Dominicans. See 
Prescrence. Among his works are Commentarti in 
Aristotelem (4 vols., often reprinted) : — Institutiones 
Dialectice (Lisbon, 1564) :—De concord. providentic et 
gratic Det cum libero arbit. hom. (Lisb. 1588).—Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, xviii, 81. 

Fonte Avellana, OrpER oF, a monastic order 
of the Roman Catholic Church. The name is derived 
from the desert of Fonte Avellana, near Faenza, where 
the first monastery of the order was established in 
1001 by Ludolf, subsequently bishop of Eugubio. The 
best known member of this order is the abbot Peter 
Damiani (q. v.), under whom it made considerable 
progress. Little is known of its subsequent history, 
except that it greatly degenerated. In 1570, cardinal 
Jules de la Royére, who had been appointed by pope 
Pius V abbot ir commendam of the abbey of Fonte 
Avellana, caused the monks to unite with the Camal- 
dulenses.—Helyot ; Migne, Dict. des Ordres Religicux, 
s. v. Font-Avellane. (A.J. 8.) 

Fontein, Prerer, was born in 1708. He enjoyed 
the instructions of the celebrated Tiberius Hemster- 
huis and Albert Schultens. His taste for the litera- 
ture of antiquity was developed under their able tui- 
tion. His first charge was a Baptist congregation in 
Rotterdam, to which he was called in 1732. Here he 
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labored seven years, From this field of labor he was 


FONTEVRAULT 


transferred to a similar one in Amsterdam, where he 
remained till his death, which occurred in 1788 or 1789. 
The literary taste acquired in early life he continued 
He became an uncommon proficient in 
Greek and Roman literature. He edited the Charac- 
teres Ethici of Theophrastus according to a Florentine 
MS. He was on terms of friendly intercourse with 
the most eminent scholars of the age. His library, 
containing the best editions of the Greek and Roman 
classics, and enriched with the stores of patristic, the- 
ological, and philosophical literature, was bequeathed 
to the Baptist church in Amsterdam, By this bequest, 
which served for the foundation of the valuable libra- 
ry of the Baptists in that city, he conferred a great 
and lasting benefit on the cause of theological educa- 
tion. See Glasius, Godgeleerd Nederland, i Deel, blz. 
470; also Blaupot ten Cate, Geschiedenis der Doopsge- 
zinden in Holland enzv. ii Deel, blz. 156 verv.; S. Mul- 
ler, Geschiedenis van het onderwijs in de theologie by de 
Nederl. Doopsgezinden, biz. 70. (J. P. W.) 


Fontenay, Pierre CLAUDE, a Jesuit, was born 
at Paris in 1683. He became rector of the college at 
Orleans, but was recalled to Paris to continue Longue- 
val’s Histoire de 1 Eglise Gallicane, of which he wrote 
vols, ix, x. He died at La Fleche, Oct. 15, 1742.— 
Migne, Dict. de Biog. Chrétienne, s. Vv. 

Fontévrault, OrpER oF (Ordo Frontis Ebraldi), 
a monastic order of the Roman Catholic Church, found- 


ed at the close of the 11th century by Robert of Ar- 
brissel [see ARBRISSEL], who in the forest of Craon 


| united a number of hermits under the rule of St. Au- 


gustine. The number of members rapidly increased, 
and Arbrissel had to establish several convents for 
men and women. The latter were divided into three 
different establishments, namely, 1 (Le Grand Mou- 
tier), for virgins and widows; 2 (St. Lazarus), for lep- 
rous and other sick people; 3 (St. Jfagdalen), for fall- 
en women who wished to reform. ‘The whole order 


Nun of Fontévrault. 


Monk of Fontévrault. 


was devoted to the glorification of the Virgin Mary, 
and the men of the order were placed under the su- 
preme jurisdiction of the abbess of Fontévrault, who 
became the general of the whole order. Hersende, a 
relative of the duke of Bretagne, was the first abbess; 
Petronella, baroness of Chemillée, her assistant. The 
order was confirmed by pope Paschal II (in 1106, and 
again in 1113). After the death of the founder, the 
number of convents gradually rose to about sixty, all 
of which, with the exception of a few in Spain and 
England, were in France. The history of the order 
presents no facts of importance; it soon degenerated to 
an even higher degree than the majority of the medi- 
eval orders. Attempts to reform it were made by the 
abbesses Maria of Bretagne (1477), Renate of Bourbon 
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(1507), and Antoinette of Orleans (1571 to 1608), but 
they had no lasting results. The whole order perished 
during the French Revolution ; the last abbess, Julie 
Sophie Charlotte de Pardaillan, died in Paris in 1799, 
No attempt has since been made to revive it.—Wetzer 
und Welte, Kirchen-Lex. iv, 109 ; Helyot (ed. Migne), 
Ordres Religieux, s.v.; Honoré N iquet, Hist. del’ Ordre 
de Font. (Angres, 1586). (A.J. S.) 


Food (represented by several Heb. and Gr. words 
[especially some derivative of the verb DON, akal’, 
to eat], which are variously rendered in the A. V.). 
Compare Vicruars. 

I. Materials.—The original grant of the Creator 
made over to man the use of the vegetable world for 
food (Gen. i, 29), with the exception of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil (Gen. ii, 17), and, as some 
hold, also, the tree of life Gii, 22). -So long as man 
continued in Paradise, he doubtless restricted his choice 
of food within the limits thus defined; but whether, as 
is commonly stated, we are to regard this as character- 
istic of the entire period between the creation of Adam 
and the grant of animal food to Noah after the flood 
(Gen. ix, iii), admits of doubt. It is doing no violence 
to the passage last cited to view it rather in the light 
of an ordinance intended to regulate a practice already 
in use, than as containing the first permission of that 
practice; and when we consider that man is, by his 
original constitution, omnivorous, that there are spe- 
cial adaptations in his frame, as made by God, for the 
use of animal food, that from the beginning he was ac- 
quainted with the use of fire, that from the beginning 
there was a distinction known to him between clean 
and unclean animals (Gen. vii, 2, 8), corresponding ap- 
parently to a distinction between animals good for 
food and animals not so, and that the pastoral was as 
early as the agricultural occupation among men, it 
seems more probable than otherwise that the use of 
animal food was not unknown to the antediluvians. 
Perhaps some fierce or cruel custom connected with 


the use of raw flesh, such as Bruce found in his day | 


among the Abyssinians, and such as Moses glances at 
(Exod. xii, 9), may have prevailed among the more 
barbarous and ferocious of the antediluvians; and it 
may have been in order to check this that the com- 
munication recorded in Gen. ix, 2-5, was made to Noah. 
It is not, however, to be overlooked that, in the tradi- 
tions of antiquity, the early age ot the world was rep- 
resented as one in which men did not use animal food 
(Diod. Sic. i, 43; ii, 88; Ovid, Metam. i, 101 sq.; xv, 
96 sq.; Fast. iv., 395 sq.). 

In the Patriarchal age the food of the ancestors of 
the Hebrews comprised the flesh of animals both tame 
and wild, as well as the cereals. We read of their us- 
ing not only cakes of fine meal, but also milk and but- 
ter, and the flesh of the calf, the kid, and game taken 
by hunting (Gen. xviii, 6-8; xxvii, 3, 4). They used 
also leguminous food, and a preparation of lentiles 
seems to have been a customary and favorite dish 
with them (Gen. xxv, 34). They made use also of 
honey (either honey of bees or sirup of grapes), spices, 
nuts, and almonds (Gen. xliii, 11). 

During their residence in Egypt the Israelites shared 
in the abundance of that land; there they ‘sat by the 
flesh-pots, and did eat bread to the full’? (Exod. xvi, 
3); and amid the privations of the wilderness they re- 
menibered with regret and murmuring ‘the fish which 
they did eat in Egypt freely (the abundance of fish in 
Egypt is attested by Diod. Sic. i, 84, 86; and Alian, 
De Nat. Anim. x, 43), the cucumbers and the melons, 
and the leeks, and the onions, and the garlic’? (Numb. 
xi, 5). These vegetable products have always form- 
ed an important part of the food of the people of Egypt ; 
and the abundant use also of animal food by them is 
sufficiently attested by the monuments (Wilkinson, 
Anc. Egypt. ii, 367-374). 

In their passage through the wilderness, the want 
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of the ordinary materials of food was miraculously sup- 
plied to the Israelites by the manna. As it was of 
importance that their flocks and herds should not be 
wholly consumed or even greatly reduced before their 
entering on the promised land, they seem to have been 
placed under restrictions in the use of animal food, 
though this was not forbidden (Lev. xvii, 3 sq.); and 
when their longing for this food broke out into rebel- 
lious murmurs, a supply was sent to them by means 
of large flocks of a species of partridge very much in 
use in the East (Exod. xvi, 11-13; Numb. xi, 31; 
comp. Diod. Sic. i, 60). 

When they reached the promised land, ‘the land 
flowing with milk and honey,” abundance of all kinds 
of food awaited the fayored people. The rich pasture- 
lands of Palestine enabled them to rear and maintain 
large flocks and herds; game of various kinds was 
abundant in the more mountainous and uninhabited 
districts ; fish was largely supplied by the rivers and 
inland seas, and seems to have been used to a consid- 
erable extent (2 Chron. XXxiii, 14; Neh. iii, 8; Matt. 
vii, 10; xiv, 17; xv, 84; Luke xxiv, 42; John xxi, 
6-14), so that the destruction of it was represented as 
a special judgment from God (Isa. 1, 2; Hos, iv, 3; 
Zeph.i, 3). See Fis. In the Mosaic code express 
regulations are laid down as to the kinds of animals 
that may be used in food (Lev. xi; Deut. xiv). Those 
expressly permitted are, of beasts, the ox, the sheep, 
the goat, the hart, the roebuck, the fallow-deer, the 
wild goat, the pygarg, the wild ox, the chamois, and, in 
general, every beast that parteth the hoof and cleaveth 
the cleft into two claws [that is, where the hoof is com- 
pletely parted, and each part is separately cased in 
bone], and cheweth the cud; of jish, all that have 
scales and fins ; of fowls, all clean birds, that is, all ex~ 
cept the carnivorous and piscivorous birds ; of insects, 
the locust, the bald locust, the beetle, and the grass- 
hopper. Whether the Hebrews attended to the rear- 
ing of gallinaceous fowls remains a matter of doubt. 
See Cock. 

Besides animals declared to be unclean, the Israel- 
ites were forbidden to use as food anything which had 
been consecrated to idols (Exod. xxxiv, 15); animals 
which had died of disease or been torn by wild beasts 
(Exod, xxii, 31; Lev. xxii, 8; comp. Ezek. iv, 14), and 
certain parts of animals, viz. the blood (Ley. xxvii, 10; 
xix, 26; Deut. xii, 16-23), the fat covering the intes- 
tines, the kidneys, and the fat covering them, the fat 
of any part of the ox, or sheep, or goat, especially the 
fat tail of certain sheep (Exod. xxix, 13-22; Ley. iii, 
4-9,10; ix,19). They were also forbidden to use any 
food or liquids occupying a vessel into which the dead 
body of any unclean beast had fallen, as well as all 
food and liquids which had stood uncovered in the 
apartment of a dead or dying person (Numb. xix, 15), 
The eating of a kid boiled in the milk or fat of its 
mother was also prohibited (Exod. xxiii, 19; xxxiy, 
26; Deut. xiv, 21). These restrictions rested chiefly, 
doubtless, on religious and theocratic grounds [see 
Far], but for some of them reasons of a sanitary kind 
may also have existed. It belonged to the essence 
of the theocratic system that the people should be con- 
stantly surrounded by what reminded them of their 
separation to Jehovah, and the need of keeping them- 
selves free from all that would level or lower the dis- 
tinction between them and the nations around them. 
For this reason specific restrictions were laid upon 
their diet, which were not attended to by other na- 
tions, nor were always insisted on in the case of stran- 
gers dwelling within their bounds (Deut. xiv, 21). 
This does not, however, preclude our admitting that 
reasons of a social or political kind may also have con- 
spired to render these restrictions desirable. Tn warm 
climates the importance of avoiding contagion render- 
ed the utmost caution necessary in handling whatever 
may have been exposed to the influence of a corpse ; 
and it is well known that the use of adipose matter in 
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food requires, in such climates, to be restricted within 
narrow limits. The peculiar prohibition of a kid boil- 
ed in its mother’s milk was ordained probably for the 
purpose of avoiding conformity to some idolatrous 
usage, or for the purpose generally of encouraging 
humane feelings on the part of the Israelites towards 
their domesticated animals (Spencer, De Legg. Hebr. 
Rituaill. bk. ii, ch. viii; Michaelis, Jos. echt, iv, 200). 
See CLEAN. 

Subject to these restrictions, the Israelites were free 
to use for food all the produce of their fertile and favor- 
edland. ‘Thou shalt bestow thy money,” said God 
to them, ‘‘for whatsoever thy soul lusteth after, for 
oxen, or for sheep, or for wine, or for strong drink, 
and thou shalt eat thereof before the Lord thy God, 
and thou shalt rejoice, thou and thy household” (Deut. 
xiy, 26). In the enumeration of blessings conferred by 
God on Israel, we find ‘‘ honey out of the rock, and oil 
out of the flinty rock, butter of kine, and milk of sheep, 
with fat of lambs, and rams of the breed of Bashan, 
and goats, with the fat of kidneys of wheat,” specified 
as among his free gifts to his people (Deut. xxxii, 13, 
14). Though allowed this wide range, however, of 
animal food, the Hebrews do not seem in ordinary life 
to have availed themselves of it. The usual food of 
the people appears to have consisted of milk and its 
preparations, honey, bread, and vegetables of various 
sorts; and only at the royal table was animal food in 
daily use (1 Kings iv, 23; Neh. v,18). The animals 
commonly used for food were calves (Gen. xviii, 7; 1 
Sam. xxviii, 24; Amos vi, 4): these were fattened for 
the purpose, and hence were called futlings, or futted 
calves (wdaxoc oirevtoc, Luke xv, 23; ovriara, Matt. 
xxii, 4); dambs, 2 Sam. xii, 4; Amos vi, 4); sheep (1 
Sam. xiv, 34; xxv, 18; 1 Kings iv, 23); owen stall-fed, 
or from the pastures (1 Kings i, 9; iv, 23; 2 Chron. 
Xviii, 2; Matt. xxii, 4); fat cattle (8°72, a particular 
kind of the bovine genus peculiar to Bashan, supposed 
by some to be a species of buffalo or ure-ox, but not to 
be confounded with the fatling or fatted calf above 
mentioned, 2 Sam. vi, 13; 1 Kings i, 9; Amos v, 22; 
Ezek. xxxix, 18); kids (1 Sam. xvi, 20); and various 
kinds of game, such as the ayil, the ¢sebi, and the 
yachmur (1 Kings v, 3 [iv, 23, A.V.]). The articles 
brought by Abigail to David were bread, sheep, parch- 
ed [roasted] corn, raisins, and figs (1 Sam. xxv, 18); 
when Ziba met David on his flight from Absalom he 
brought to him bread, raisins, and summer fruits (2 
Sam. xvi, 1); and the present of Barzillai to the king 
consisted of wheat, barley, flour, roasted corn, beans, 
lentils, honey, butter, sheep, and cheese (2 Sam. xvii, 
28). We may presume from this that these formed 
the principal articles of food among the Jews at this 
time, Besides raisins or grapes dried in the sun, they 
used grapes pressed into cakes (SRW) ; they had 
also fig-cakes (07>). On special occasions they 
probably indulged in more costly viands; in times of 
famine they resorted even to very vile food; in sea- 
sons of affliction they abstained from all delicacies, and 
even sometimes from all food; and to prisoners the 
food allowed seems to have been only bread and water 
C Kings xxii, 27; Jer. xxxvii, 21). 

Besides the vegetables above mentioned, the Jews 
were acquainted with the melon, the cucumber, the 
mallow, the leek, the onion, garlic, and bitter herbs. 
In Job vi, 6, mention is made of niobn $99, which 
Gesenius would translate purslain-slime, or purslain- 
broth something extremely insipid (Thesaur. p. 480). 
The reasons he gives for this are not without force, 
but cannot be held conclusive. The A. V.‘‘white of 
an egg,”’ follows the Rabbinical interpretation, which 
Rosenmiiller, Ewald, etc., also approve; Lee (ad verb.) 
and Fiirst prefer understanding it of the whey of cur- 
dled milk; Rénan translates it le jus de la mauve. 

The drinks of the Hebrews were, besides water, 
which was their ordinary beverage, milk, wine, and 
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“>t, which in the A. V. is rendered strong drink, To 
give the water a stronger relish, they probably some- 
times dissolved a portion of fig-cake in it, according to 


| the fashion of the Arabs at the present day (Niebuhr, 


Arab. p. 57). The wines used were of various sorts, 
and sometimes their effect was strengthened by ming- 
ling different kinds together, or by the mixture with 
them of drugs (Psa. lxxv, 9; Prov. ix, 23, 30; Isa. v, 
22). <A species of delicacy seems to have been fur- 
nished by “spiced wines,” that is, wines flavored by 
aromatic herbs, or perhaps simply by the juice of the 
pomegranate (Cant. viii, 2). No mention is made ir 
Scripture of the mixing of water with wine for the 
purpose of drinking it; the reference in Isa. i, 22 be- 
ing to the adulteration of wine by fraudulent dealers ; 
but the habit was so common in ancient times (comp. 
Odyss. i, 110; ix, 208 sq.; Hippocrates, De Morb. iii, 
30; Lucian, Asin. vii; Plin. H. Nat. xxiii, 22) that we 
can hardly doubt that it was known also among the 
Hebrews. See WINE. Vinegar, 72M, was also used 
by them as a means of quenching thirst (Ruth ii, 14; 
Num. vi, 3); mixed with oil, this is still a favorite in 
the East, and mixed with water, it was drunk by the 
Roman soldiers and poor under the name of posca 
(Pliny, H. Nat. xix, 29; xxii, 58; Plautus, J/d. Glor. 
iii, 2,23). See DRINK. 

The Hebrews made use of condiments to heighten 
the flavor of their dishes, as well as of spices to in- 
crease the effect of their wines. Besides the general 
condiment salt, they used cumin, dill, mint, corian- 
der, rue, mustard, and the seeds of an herb to which 
they gave the name of M¥p, ‘‘fitches.” Sometimes 
their made dishes were so richly flavored that the na- 
ture of the meat used could not be discovered (Gen. 
XXvii, 9, 25). Besides myrrh, with which they flavor- 
ed their wines, the Hebrews used various odoriferous 
products; but whether they used any of these with 
food is uncertain. See AROMATICS. 

Il. Methods of Preparation.—The early acquaint- 
ance of the race with the use of fire renders it proba- 
ble that from the beginning men used some process of 
cooking in the preparation of their food, except in the 
case of such products as are more agreeable to the pal- 
ate in a crude than in a concocted state. The cereals 
were sometimes eaten raw (Ley. xxiii, 14; Deut. xxiii, 
25; 2 Kings iv, 42; Matt. xii, 1); but from an early 
period it was customary to roast the grains, and so pre- 
pare them for food (Lev. ii, 14; comp. Robinson, Bib. 
Res. ii, 394). This received the name of “>p (more fully 
UN3 “I>D a7) and nnbp, A.V. ‘‘parched corn ;” 
and was eaten either dry or formed into a sort of por- 
ridge, perhaps something after the manner of the pilazw 
in the East at the present day. This was not peculiar 
to the Hebrews; even as late as the time of Virgil 
roasting was a recognised method of preparing corn 
for use (Georg. i, 267), though this may have been only 
preparatory to bruising it (comp. Servius on Zn, i, 
179; Pliny, 7. .N. xviii, 18, 28). For the preparation 
and kinds of bread in use among the Hebrews, see 
Breap and Minx. 

Vegetables were cooked by boiling, and seem to 
have been made inte a pottage (7732, the Niph. part. of 
451, to boil, Gen. xxv, 30, 34; 2 Kings iv, 38, 39), prob- 
ably strengthened by the addition of some oily sub- 
stance, such as butter or fat, or by having bones and 
gristles boiled down with them, as is still customary 
in the East (Shaw, Travels, p. 125, cited by Jahn, 
Archdiol. I, ii, 190). 

When animal food was to be used, the animal was 
killed in such a way as to allow all the blood to leave 
the carcase, in order scrupulously to observe the pro- 
hibition, Exod, xxii, 31. Among the modern Jews, 
this is accomplished by cutting the throat of the ani- 
mal quite through, and then suspending the carcase so 
as to allow all the blood to run out; the entrails with 
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the fat are removed, the nerves and veins extracted, 
and strict search is made lest any drop of blood should 
be allowed to remain in any part (Buxtorf, Syn. Jud. 
ch. xxvii). The flesh, thus prepared for cooking, was 
commonly boiled in water wa, Piel of dui), proba- 
bly also sometimes in milk, as is still the case among 
the Arabs. Before being put into the pot, the flesh, 
freed from the skin, appears to have been cut into small 
pieces, or perhaps this was done during the process of 
cooking (Mic. iii, 3; comp. Hitzig, ad loc.). The broth 
and the flesh were served up separately (Judg. vi, 19), 
and both were eaten with bread. Salt was used to 
Season the food; spices were also occasionally intro- 
duced, and highly flavored dishes were sometimes pre- 
pared (Ezek, xxiv, 10; Gen. xxvii, 4; Proy. xxiii, 3). 
For boiling, the pot or caldron was used; and the fuel 
was commonly wood, especially thorns (Eccles. vii, 6; 
Psa. lviii, 9; Isa. xliv, 16; Ezek. xxiv, 10), sometimes 
the dried excrement of animals (Ezek. iv, 15), a species 
of fuel still much used in the East (Irby and Man- 
gles’s Travels, p. 172; Rae Wilson’s Travels, ii, 156; 
Hue’s Travels, passim). Food was also prepared by 
roasting (7x). This was regarded as the more luxu- 
rious mode of preparation, and was resorted to chiefly 
on festive occasions. The paschal lamb was to be 
roasted whole (Exod. xii, 4, 6), but it does not appear 
that this was the usual method of roasting flesh; it is 
more probable that the ancient Hebrews, like the mod- 
ern Arabs, roasted their meat in small portions by 
means of short spits of wood or metal placed near the 
fire, and turned as the process of cooking required 
(comp. Odyss. iii, 461-2, etc. ; IT. i, 465, etc.). Birds 
were roasted whole on suchaspit. The Persians roast 
lambs and calves entire by placing them in an oven 
(Tavernier, i, 269; Chardin, iii, 88), and this may also 
have prevailed among the Hebrews. Among the poor, 
locusts were eaten roasted, as is still common among 
the Arabs, whose method of cooking them is as fol- 
lows: the feet and wings having been plucked off, and 
the entrails taken out, the body is salted, and then 
roasted by means of a wooden spit, onewhich a row of 
bodies similarly prepared are strung. Fish were usual- 
ly broiled (Luke xxiv, 42; John xxi, 9), but it would 
seem that they were sometimes cured, or at least 
brought into a state in which they could be used with- 
out farther cooking (Matt. xiv, 17, 19; xv, 34, 36). In 
either case they were eaten with bread. 

In primitive times the mistress of the house pre- 
sided over the cooking of the food, as the master of 
the house charged himself with the slaughtering of the 
animals required (Gen. xviii, 6,8; Judg. vi, 19; comp. 
Tl. xxiv, 622, and Odyss. ii, 300). Among the Egyp- 
tians, servants who were professional cooks took charge 
of preparing the food (Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. ti, 382 
sq.); and in later times among the Hebrews similar 
functionaries were employed, both male and female 
(M0, 1 Sam. ix, 23, 24; HMBD, 1 Sam. viii, 13), The 
culinary utensils were 7495, 4 deep pan (Numb. xi, 8; 
Judg. vi, 19; 1 Sam.ii, 14); MMR; 0; 397 [Car- 
pron]; 7573, a basin or pan (Exod. xxx, 18; 1 
Sam. ii, 14; 5pO; MM>¥; 4; MsM2, an iron pan; 
nevim, a frying-pan (Lev. ii, 5-7; vii, 9); onan, 
pans @l Chron. ix, 31); 5>472, a fork or flesh-hook with 
which flesh was drawn from the pot (1 Sam. ii, 13, 14), 
and perhaps the flesh separated from the bones in the 
pot (Mich. iii, 3); O75"D, a word of doubtful signifi- 
cancy, rendered by the Septxyutpdmodec (Lev. xi, 34), 
by the Syr. place of pots, by Gesenius range for pots, by 
Fiirst hearth for cooking, consisting of two rows of 
stones meeting at an angle, by Rosenmiiller a place in 
the hearth under which was fire, and on the surface of 
which were orifices, over which pots were placed, and 
by Knobel an earthenware stew-pan (Ravius, De re 
ctharia vet. Heb, Traj. ad Rhen. 1768 ; Pareau, Anéiq. 
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Hebr. p. 3888 sq.; Jahn, Archdologie, I, ii, 167 Sq. 3 
Wilkinson, Ane. Egyptians, ii, chap. 5-7).—Kitto, s. v. 
See Cook. 

Food, Spiritual, ‘‘an expression found in two 
places in the ‘ Order for the Holy Communion’ in the 
English Church service, to signify the sustenance 
which the soul receives from the sacrifice of the flesh 
and blood, that is, the offering up of the life of the Son 
of man (‘for the blood,’ says Moses, ‘is the life’) to 
atone for the sins of the world, and to redeem us form 
everlasting death. Some have maintained from those 
words of our Lord, ‘This is my body,’ that the literal, 
material flesh and blood of Christ are, in some sense, 
received in the communion; while others see clearly 
that the Church of England, at least, has taken special 
pains to guard against and exclude such a notion, both 
in the above passages, and by the language of the §8th 
Article of Religion. The opponents of the ‘material’ 
view contend also that literal flesh and blood ‘cannot 
be spiritually received,’ or ‘refresh the soul.’ ”—Tiden, 
Churchman’s Dict.s. vy. See TRANSUBSTANTIATION, 


Fool (represented by several Hebrew and Greek 
words, especially a9) nabal’, édowv). The “fool” 
of Scripture is not an idiot, but an absurd person; not 
one who does not reason at all, but one who reasons 
wrong; also any one whose conduct is not regulated 
by the dictates of reason and religion (Psa. xiv, 1). 
Foolishness, therefore, is not a negative condition, but 
a condition of wrong action in the intellectual or sen- 
tient being, or in both 2 Sam. xiii, 12,13; Psa. xxxviii, 
5). In the book of Proverbs, however, ‘‘foolishness”’ 
appears to be sometimes used for lack of understand- 
ing, although more generally for perverseness of will. 
The phrase ‘‘Thou fool” (Matt. v, 22) implies not 
only angry temper, by which such severe language is 
prompted, but a scornful, contemptuous feeling, utter- 
ly inconsistent with the love and meekness which 
characterize disciples of Christ, and of course exposing 
the individual who is under its influence to eternal 
punishment. See W1spom. 


Fools, Feast of. See Frast or Foots. 


Foot (properly 525, re’gel, zovc). Of the various 
senses in which the word ‘‘foot’’ is used in Scripture, 
the following are the most remarkable. Such phrases 
as the ‘slipping”’ of the foot, the ‘‘stumbling”’ of the 
foot, ‘‘ from head to foot’’ (to express the entire body), 
and ‘‘ footsteps” (to express tendencies, as when we 
say of one that he walks in another’s footsteps), re- 
quire no explanation, being common to most lan- 
euages. 

The extreme modesty of the Hebrew language, ° 
which has perhaps seldom been sufficiently appreci- 
ated, dictated the use of the word ‘‘feet’’ to express 
the parts and the acts which it is not allowed to name, 
Hence such phrases as the ‘‘hair of the feet,” the 
‘‘ water of the feet,”’ ‘‘ between the feet,” ‘‘ to open the 
feet,’’ “to cover the feet,” all of which are sufficiently 
intelligible, except perhaps the last, which certainly 
does not mean ‘‘ going to sleep,” as some interpreters 
suggest, but ‘‘ to dismiss the refuse of nature.” 

“To be under any one’s feet’’ denotes the subordina- 
tion of a subject to his sovereign, or of a servant to his 
master (Psa. viii, 6; comp. Heb. ii, 8; 1 Cor. xv, 26); 
and was doubtless derived from the symbolical action 
of conquerors, who set their feet upon the neck or body 
of the chiefs whom they had vanquished, in token of 
their triumph. This custom is expressly mentioned 


| in Scripture (Josh. x, 23), and is figured on the monu- 


ments of Egypt, Persia, and Rome. See Triumen. 
In like manner, ‘‘to be at any one’s feet’’ is used. 
for being at the service of any one, following him, or 
willingly receiving his instructions (Jude. Iv, 10). 
The last passage, in which Paul is described as being 
brought up ‘‘at the feet of Gamaliel,” will appear still 
clearer if we understand that, as the Jewish writers 
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allege, pupils actually did sit on the floor before, and 
therefore at the feet of, the doctors of the law, who 
themselves were raised on an elevated seat. See Dis- 
CIPLE. 

“ Lameness of feet’? generally denotes afiliction or 
calamity, as in Psa, xxxv, 15; xxxviii, 18; Jer. xx, 
10; Micah iv, 6,7; Zech. iii,9, See Lame. 

To set one’s foot’’ in a place signifies to take pos- 
session of it, as in Deut. i, 36; xi, 34, and elsewhere. 

“To water with the feet’’ (Deut. xi, 10) implies that 
the soil was watered with as much ease as a garden, in 
which the small channels for irrigation may be turned, 
etc., with the foot. See GARDEN. 

An elegant phrase, borrowed from the feet, occurs in 
Gal. ii, 14, where Paul says, ‘‘ When I saw that they 
walked not uprightly,” ov« 6oSo7odovot, literally, ‘not 
with a straight foot,” or “did not foot it straightly.”” 

Nakedness of feet expressed mourning (Ezek. xxiv, 
17). This must mean appearing abroad with naked 
feet, fur there is reason to think that the Jews never 
used their sandals or shoes within doors. The modern 
Orientals consider it disrespectful to enter a room with- 
out taking off the outer covering of their feet. It is 
with them equivalent to uncovering the head among Eu- 
ropeans. The practice of feet-washing implies a similar 
usage among the Hebrews. See AsLuTIoON; WAsH- 
inc. Uncovering the feet was also a mark of adora- 
tion. Moses put off his sandals to approach the burning 
bush where the presence of God was manifested Cixod. 
ili, 5). Among the modern Orientals it would be re- 
garded as.the height of profanation to enter a place of 
worship with covered feet. The Egyptian priests of- 
ficiated barefoot ; and most commentators are of opin- 
ion that the Aaronite priests served with bare feet in 
the tabernacle, as, according to all the Jewish writers, 
they afterwards did in the Temple, and as the frequent 
washings of their feet enjoined by the law seem to im- 
ply. See SanDALs. . 

The passage, ‘‘ How beautiful upon the mountains 
are the feet of him that bringeth glad tidings, that 
publisheth peace’’ (Isa. lii, 7), appears to signify that, 
although the feet of messengers and travellers are usu- 
ally rendered disagreeable by the soil and dust of the 
way, yet the feet of these blessed messengers seemed, 
notwithstanding, even beautiful, on account of the glad 
tidings which they bore (see Wemyss, Symbol. Dict. 
8. V.).—Kitto, s. v. 


Foot, Joseru Ivrs, D.D., a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, and president of Washington College, Tenn., was 
born at Watertown, Conn., Nov. 17, 1796, and gradua- 
_ ted at Union College in 1821. Having passed through 
the usual theological course at Andover, he was li- 
censed in 1824, and ordained as an evangelist, when 
he went to South Carolina, and labored successfully 
for some months. Returning to New England, he 
preached for some time at Boston, and at a later pe- 
riod was called to the Congregational church at West 
Brookfield, Mass. From this charge he obtained a 
dismission in 1831 on account of ill health, and in 1833 
accepted a call from Salina, N. Y., where he continued 
for two years, and then accepted a call to Cortlandt. 
Here he opposed with much ability the system of per- 
fectionism then prevalent, on which he wrote an able 
article in the Literary and Theological Review (1834). 
In 1857 he removed to Westport, Coun., and while 
there he joined the Presbyterian Church, with which 
he remained connected during his life. In 1839 he 
accepted a call to the Presbyterian church of Knox- 
ville, Tenn. He was connected with the Presbyte- 
ries of Bedford and Geneva, and with the Old-school 
Church, and while at Knoxville was elected to the 
presidency of Washington College. He was on his 
way to be inaugurated as president of the collexe when 
he was killed hy a fall from his horse, April 20, 1840, 
He published The prominent Trait in Teachers of false 

teligion (1828) :—A historical Discourse (1828) :—Ser- 
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mons on Intemperance (1828) :—Three Sermons on Per- 
fectionism (1834). A Memoir, with a selection from 
his MS. sermons, was published by his brother (1841, 
8vo).—Sprague, Annals, iv, 669. 


Foot, Kissing of the Pope’s. The kissing of 
the feet of rulers was an Oriental mode of testifying 
reverence or subjection. It was also done in the West 
to some, at least, of the Roman emperors: Dioclesian 
is said to have had gems fastened to his shoes, that the 
honor of kissing his feet might be more willingly paid. 
It was introduced as a sign of reverence for the pope 
of Rome at some date not precisely known. In de- 
fence of this practice, the Roman writers adduce an 
early usage of the sort in favor of all bishops; but it 
was kissing of the hand, not of the foot, that seems to 
have been the usage (Bingham, Orig. Eccles. bk. ii, ch. 
ix). The first example of an emperor kissing the 
pope’s foot is that of Justin with the foot of pope John 
I, A.D. 525. It is now practised (1) after the election 
of a new pope, when all the cardinals kiss his foot ; (2) 
on the election of a new cardinal, when he kisses the 
pope’s foot, formally, in sign of homage and submis- 
sion; (8) at public audiences of the pope, when per- 
sons presented kiss his foot. Protestants are not re- 
quired to perform this homage when presented. A 
crucifix is fastened to the slipper, that the act of ado- 
ration may be interpreted as paid to Christ in the per- 
son of his so-called vicar. 


Footman, a word employed in the A. V. in two 
senses. See Runner. 1. Generally, to distinguish 
those of the people or of the fighting-men who went on 
foot from those who were on animals or in chariots. 
The Hebrew word for this is 5257, ragli’, from regel, a 
foot. The Sept. commonly expresses it by zeZot, or 
occasionally rayuara. It is a military term, desig- 
nating the infantry of an army (1 Sam. iv, 10; xv, 4; 
2Sam.x,6; Jer. xii, 5), or those simply who journeyed 
on foot, whether soldiers or not (Exod. xii, 37; Numb. 
xi, 21). In the latter case the word perhaps indicates 
the male portign of the company, those who walked 
while the females rode, like the Arabie rajal, a man. 
Sometimes it is joined with U"&, a man (Judg. xs, 2). 
See Army; RIDER. 

2. The word occurs in a more special sense Gin 1 
Sam. xxii, 17) as the translation of a different term, 
rats, part. of V™, to run. This passage affords the 
first mention of the existence of a body of swift run- 
ners in attendance on the king, though such a thing 
had been foretold by Samuel (1 Sam. viii, 11). This 
body appears to have been afterwards kept up, and to 
haye been distinct from the body-guard—the six hun- 
dred and the thirty—who were originated by David 
(see 1 Kings xiv, 27, 28; 2 Chron. xii, 10,11; 2 Kings 
xi, 4, 6,11, 13,19). In each of these cases the word 
is rendered ‘‘guard:’’ but the translators were eyi- 
dently aware of its signification, for they have put the 
word ‘‘runners’’ in the margin in two instances (1 
Kings xiv, 27; 2 Kings xi, 18). This, indeed, was 
the force of the term ‘‘footman’”’ at the time the A. V. 
was made, as is plain not only from the references just 
quoted, but, among others, from the title of a well- 
known tract of Bunyan's, The heavenly Footman, or a 
Description of the Man that gets to Heaven, on 1 Cor. ix, 
24 (the apostle Paul’s figure of the race). The same 
Heb. word is also used elsewhere to denote the roval 
or pretorian guard (2 Sam. xv, 1; 1 Kings i, 5; 2 
Kings x, 25), Whether they were the same as the 
Pelethites is doubtful, The word likewise occurs (Job 
ix, 25) of any swift messenger, hence a weayer’s shut- 
tle (Job vii, 6), and also of the couriers of the Persian 
king (Esth. iti, 13,15; viii, 14), Swift running was 
evidently a valued accomplishment of a perfect war- 
rior—a gibbor, as the Hebrew word is—among the Is- 
raelites. There are constant allusions to this in the 
Bible, though obscured in the A.V. from the transla- 
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tors not recognising the technical sense of the word 
gibbor. Among others, see Psa. xix, 5; Job xvi 

Joel ii, 7, where “ strong man,” ‘*giant,” and “migh- 
ty man” are all gibbor. David was famed for his 
powers of running; they are so mentioned as to seem 
characteristic of him (1 Sam. xvii, 22, 48, 51; xx, 6), 
and, he makes them a special subject of thanksgiving 
to God (2 Sam. xxii, 80; Psa, Xviii, 29). The cases 
of Cushi and Ahimaaz (2 Sam. xviii) will occur to ev- 
ery one. It is not impossible that the former— the 
Ethiopian,”’ as his name most likely is—had some pe- 
culiar mode of running. See Cusnr. Asahel also 
was ‘‘swift on his feet,’’ and the Gadite heroes who 
came across to David in his difficulties were ‘“ swift as 
the roes upon the mountains ;” but in neither of these 
last cases is the word rats employed. ‘The word prob- 
ably derives its modern sense from the custom of do- 
mestic servants running by the side of the carriage of 
their master.—Smith, s. v.; Kitto,s.v. See Guarp. 


Footsteps (generally 28, pa’am, a tread; but 
spec. >P2, aked’, Psa. lvi, 6; Ixxvii, 19; Ixxxix, 51; 
Cant. i, 8, the heel, as elsewhere rendered). On the 
meaning of this term in Psa. xvii, 5, 11, Mr. Roberts 
says, among the Hindus, ‘a man who has the people 
watching him, to find out a cause for accusation against 
him to the king, or to great men, says, Yes, they are 
around my legs and my feet; their eyes are always 
open ; they are ever watching my suvadu, ‘steps ;’ that 
is, they are looking for the impress or footsteps in the 
earth.’ For this purpose, the eyes of the enemies of 
David were ‘‘ bowing down to the earth.”’ 


Footstool (spec. U2, he’ besh, something trodden 
upon; Sept. dzomddioy v. x. évoedupévor, Vulg. scabel- 
lum, 2 Chron. ix, 18). Where sitting is referred to in 
Scripture, it is frequently spoken of as a posture of 
more than ordinary state, and means sitting on a 
throne, for which a footstool was necessary, both in or- 
der that the person might ascend to it, and for sup- 
porting the legs when he was placed in it (2 Chron. ix, 
18). The divine glory which resided symbolically in 
the holy place, between the cherubim above the ark 
of the covenant, is supposed to use the ark as a foot- 
stool (1 Chron. xxviii, 2; Psa. xcix, 5; cxxxii, 7). 
So the earth is called God’s footstool by the same ex- 
pressive figure which represents heaven as his throne 
(Psa. cx, 1; Isa. xvi, 1; Matt. v, 35). We find, on 
the paintings in the tombs of Egypt, as well as on the 
Assyrian monuments, frequent representations of their 
kings sitting on a throne or chair of state, with a foot- 
stool. See Turonr. The common manner of sitting 
in the Hast is upon a mat or carpet spread upon the 
ground or floor, with the legs crossed. Many of the 
Turks, however, through European intercourse, at- 
tempt to sit upon chairs. See Divan. 


Foot-washing. The custom of washing the 
feet held, in ancient times, a place among the duties 
of hospitality, being regarded as a mark of respect to 
the guest, and a token of humble and affectionate at- 
tention on the part of the entertainer. It had its ori- 
gin in circumstances for the most part peculiar to the 
East. In general, in warm Oriental climes, cleanli- 
ness is of the highest consequence, particularly as a 
safeguard against the leprosy. The East knows noth- 
ing of the factitious distinctions which prevail among 
us between sanitary regulations and religious duties ; 
but the one, as much as the other, are considered a part 
of that great system of obligations under which man 
lies towards God. What, therefore, the health de- 

oands, religion is at hand to sanction. Cleanliness is, 
in consequence, not next to godliness, but a part of 
godliness itself. As in this Oriental view may be 
found the origin and reason of much of what the Mo- 
saic law lays down touching clean and unclean, so the 
practice of feet-washing in particular, which consider- 
ations of purity and personal propriety recommended, 
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hospitality adopted and religion sanctioned. In tem- 
perate climes bathing is far too much neglected ; hut 
in the East the heat of the atmosphere and the dryness 
of the soil would render the ablution of the body pe- 
culiarly desirable, and make feet-washing no less grate- 
ful than salutary to the weary traveller, The foot, 
too, was less protected than with us. In the earliest 
ages it probably had no covering, and the sandal worn 
in later times was little else than the sole of our shoe 
bound under the foot. Eyen this defence, however, 
was ordinarily laid aside on entering a house, in which 
the inmates were either barefoot or wore nothing but 
slippers. See Suo 

The washing of the fect is smong the most ancient, 
as well as the most obligatory of the rites of Eastern 
hospitality. From Gen, xviii, 4; xix, 2, it appears to 
have existed as early as the days of the patriarch 
Abraham. In Gen. xxiv, 82, also, ‘‘ Abraham’s serv- 
ant”’ is provided with water to wash his feet, and the 
men’s feet that were with him. The same custom is 
mentioned in Judg. xix, 21. From 1 Sam. xxv, 41, it 
appears that the rite was sometimes performed by sery- 
ants and sons, as their appropriate duty, regarded as 
of an humble character. Hence, in addition to its be- 
ing a token of affectionate regard, it was a sign of hu- 
mility. Vessels of no great value appear to have been 
ordinarily kept and appropriated to the purpose. These 
vessels would gain nothing in estimation from the low- 
ly, if not mean office for which they were employed. 
Hence, probably, the explanation of Psa. Ix, 8, ‘‘ Moab 
is my wash-pot.” Slaves, moreoyer, were commonly 
employed in washing the feet of guests. The passage, 
then, in effect, declares the Moabites to be the meanest 
of God’s instruments. See WAsH-por. 

The most remarkable instance of this custom is 
found in the 13th chapter of John’s Gospel, where our 
Saviour is represented as washing the feet of his disci- 
ples, with whom he had taken supper. Minute par- 
ticulars are given in the sacred narrative, which should 
be carefully studied, as presenting a true Oriental pic- 
ture. From ver. 12 sq., it is clear that the act was of a 
symbolical nature, designed to teach, @ fortiori, broth- 
erly humility and good-will. If the master had per- 
formed for his scholars an act at once so lowly yet so 
needful, how much more were the disciples themselves 
bound to consider any Christian service whatever as a 
duty which each was to perform for the other. The 
principle involved in the particular act is, that love 
dignifies any service; that all high and proud thoughts 
are no less unchristian than selfish; and that the sole 
ground of honor in the Church of Christ is meek, gen- 
tle, and self-forgetting benevolence. It was specially 
customary in the days of our Lord to wash before eat- 
ing (Matt. xv, 2; Luke xi, 38). This was also the 
practice with the ancient Greeks, as may be seen in 
Iliad, x, 577. From Martial (Zpig. iii, 50, 3, ‘* Depo- 
sui soleas’’), we see it was usual to lay aside the shoes, 
lest they should soil the linen. The usage is still 
found among the Orientals (Niebuhr, i, 54; Shaw, p. 
202). But Jesus did not pay a scrupulous regard to 
the practice, and hence drew blame upon himself from 
the Pharisees (Luke xi, 38), In this our Lord was 
probably influenced by the superstitious abuses and 
foolish misinterpretations connected with washing be- 
fore meat. For the same reason he may purposely 
have postponed the act of washing his disciples’ feet 
till after supper, lest, while he was teaching a new les- 
son of humility, he might add a sanction to current and 
baneful errors. See AsLtution. ‘The union of affec- 
tionate attention and lowly service is found indicated 
by feet-washing in 1 Tim. vy, 10, where, among the signs 
of the widows that were to be honored—supported, that 
is, at the expense of the Church—this is given, if any 
one “have washed the saints’ feet.” —Kitto, s. v. Wash- 
ing. See Wasnine or Hanps Aanp FEET. 

FOOT-WASHING IN THE CHRISTIAN GuuRCH. 
The use of sandals among the Eastern nations in- 
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stead of shoes, as well as the heat of the climate, 
gave rise to frequent ablutions, and especially of 
the feet. It became a duty of hospitality, and a 
mark of respect towards strangers. Abraham offer- 
ed water to the three angels (Gen. xviii, 4) to wash 
their feet; Lot did the same to the two angels who 
visited him (Gen. xix, 2); Abigail to the messen- 
gers of David (1 Sam. xxv, 41). The Pharisee Si- 
mon gave Jesus no water for his feet (Luke vii, 44), 
and Mary Magdalene therefore washed his feet with 
tears, and wiped them with the hairs of her head. At 
the last supper Christ washed the feet of his disciples 
(John xiii, 4). This was at onega symbol] and an ex 
ample: a symbol, as it was meant to teach them (1) 
that those only whose sins were washed away by 
him, the Lamb of God, could have part with him here- 
after; and (2) that such as had once been thus puri- 
fied in the blood of the Lamb ‘‘needeth not save to 
wash his feet, but is clean every whit’’ (John xiii, 10). 
The act thus performed by Christ at the institution of 
the Supper suggests to believers at every communion 
this lesson of humility. It is also an example of hu- 
mility, patience, forbearance, and charity, and partic- 
ularly of assistance in helping each other to purifica- 
tion from sin. 

In the early post-apostolic times, the command “ ye 
also ought to wash one another’s feet” came to be ob- 
served not only after the spirit, but also after the letter. 
Augustine speaks (Ep. 118, ad Januarium) of this prac- 
tice, as also of the doubts entertained in his times as 
to the proper day when the ceremony ought to be per- 
formed. The Synod of Toledo, 694 (ch. iii) stated that 
it should take place on the anniversary of the day when 
Christ performed it—the Thursday, 14th of Nisan. In 
the Greek Church, foot-washing came to be even con- 
sidered as a sacrament. In the Roman Catholic 
Church, Bernard de Clairvaux strongly recommends 
it as sacramentum remissionis peccatorum quotidiano- 
rum. Yet it did not become a general, public prac- 
tice in either Church. It was mostly observed at the 
installation of princes and bishops in the Middle Ages. 


court, it is yet observed with great solemnity (Leo Al- 
lat. De dom. et hebd. grec. 21). In the papal court, in 
those of Vienna, Munich, Madrid, Lisbon, and in the 
cathedrals and convents of the Roman Catholic Church, 
the command is also literally carried out to this day, 
the pope, emperor, kings, etc., washing the feet of 
twelve persons, generally poor old men, who receive a 
small gratuity on the occasion. In Rome, the twelve 
representatives of the apostles are seated in the Clem- 
entine Chapel, dressed in tunics of white woollen 
cloth, and the pope, attired in the same plain manner, 
sprinkles a few drops on the right foot of each, then 
wipes and kisses it. At the beginning of the ceremo- 
ny the antiphony Mandatum novum do vobis is sung, 
from whence the ceremony of the Pedilavium is also 
called Mandatum. After this a repast takes place, at 
which the pope, assisted by his cabinet, serve the 
twelve (thirteen) apostles, who, at the close, are per- 
mitted to take away the white tunics, the towels with 
which their feet have been wiped, and a small piece 
of money. 

Luther opposed ‘‘this hypocritical foot-washing,” in 
which the superior washes the feet of his inferior, who, 
the ceremony over, will haye to act all the more hum- 
bly towards him, while Christ had made it an emblem 
of true humility and abnegation, and raised thereby 
the position of those whose feet he washed. “We 
have nothing to do,” said he, “‘ with feet-washing with 
water, otherwise it is not only the feet of the twelve, 
but those of everybody we should wash. People would 
be much more benefited if a general bath were at 
once ordered, and the whole body washed. If you 
wish to wash your neighbor’s feet, see that your heart 
is really humble, and help every one in becoming bet- 
ter.” 
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The Church of England at first carried out the letter 
e command; but, instead of it, there are now as- 
led in Whitehall every year as many poor men 
and women as the sovereign has reigned years; to 
each of these are given clothes, food, and as many 
pieces of money as the sovereign counts years. The 
Anabaptists continued the practice of foot-washing, 
which, in consideration of the passages John xiii, 14; 
1 Tim. v, 10, they considered as a sacrament instituted 
and recommended by Christ (see the Confessio of the 
United Baptists, or Mennonites, of 1660). The Lu- 
theran Upper Consistory of Dresden condemned in 
1718 twelve Lutheran citizens of Weida to public pen- 
ance for having permitted duke Moritz Wilhelm to 
wash theimpfeet. As the Moravians revived the old 
love-feasts, they also revived the practice, yet without 
strictly enforcing it. It is performed not only by the 
leaders towards their followers, but also by the latter 
among themselves, while they sing a hymn explana- 
tory of the symbol, in which it is called ‘‘the less- 
er baptism.’’? The Mennonites (q. v.) and the River 
Brethren (q. v.) still practise foot- washing. The 
Church of God (q. v.) regards foot-washing as a posi- 
tive ordinance of perpetual standing in the Church, 
the same as baptism and the Lord’s Supper.—Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop. iv, 630. (J.N. P.) 

Forbes, Rt. Hon. Duncan, one of the most em- 
inent lawyers of Scotland, was born at Bunchrew or 
Culloden in 1685, He was educated at the University 
of Edinburgh, and afterwards spent some time at the 
universities in Leyden, Utrecht, and Paris. In 1717 
he became solicitor-general, and in 1742 lord-president 
of the court of session. In the Rebellion of 1745 he 
espoused the Hanoverian cause, and it is said that 
the ingratitude of the government so chagrined him 
that he fell a victim to fever produced by it.. Presi- 
dent Forbes cultivated the study of Hebrew and Bibli- 
cal criticism. He was a follower of the English phi- 
losopher and theological writer John Hutchinson. In 
his work, Thoughts on Religion, natural and revealed 


| (Edinb. 1735-43, 8vo), translated into French by fath 
In the Greek convents, however, and at the Russian | ( oe Ds ; 3 ~ 


Houbigant), he lays down the doctrine that a system 
of natural science as well as religion could be drawn 
from the books of the O. T. if interpreted according to 
the radical import or root of the language. Forbes 
published also Reflections on the Sources of Incredulity 
with regard to Religion (Ebinb. 1750, 2 vols. 12mo, or 1 
vol. 12mo) :—Letters to a Bishop concerning some im- 
portant Discoveries in Philosophy and Theology (Lond. 
1735, 4to; also translated into French by father Hou- 
bigant). The entire works of Forbes, with a biograph- 
ical sketch, were published by J. Bannatyne (Edinb, 
1816, 8vo; 2 vols.12mo). Bishop Warburton calls him 
the greatest man that ever Scotland produced, both as 
a judge, a patriot, and a Christian.—Lncylop. Brit. ix, 
771; Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 611. (J. H. W.) 


Forbes, Eli, D.D., a Congregational minister, was 
born at Westborough, Mass., Oct. 1726; graduated at 
Harvard College, 1751; and in 1752 became pastor of 
the church at Brookfield, Mass. In 1762 he went on a 
mission among the Oneida Indians. In 1776 he was 
installed as pastor at Gloucester, having left his for- 
mer parish on account of a false charge of Toryism, 
He died Dee. 15,1704. He published The Family Book 
(1801, 12mo), and a number of occasional sermons, — 
Sprague, Annals, i, 493. 

Forbes, John (of Corse), son of Patrick Forbes, 
was born May 2,1593. After studying at Heidelberg 
and Sedan, he was appointed professor of divinity in 
King’s College, Aberdeen, in 1619. In the great strug- 
gle in Scotland between Presbyterianism and prelacy, 
he favored Episcopacy, but sought to be a peacemaker, 
publishing Jrenicum Amatoribus Veritatis et Pacis in Ec- 
clesia Scotiana (Aberdeen, 1629). In 1638 he published 
A peaceable Warning to the Subjects in Scotland. Re- 
fusing to sign the Solemn League and Covenant, he was 
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deprived of his benefice in 1640. His case was one 
of peculiar hardship, for he had made over part of his 
own private property to be attached to the professor- 
ship which he held, and he lost this property on being 
dismissed from his office. In 1642 he went to Hol- 
land, married there, and remained three years. Re- 
turning to Scotland, he spent the remainder of his life 
on his estate at Corse, and died April 20, 1648. His 
reputation chiefly rests upon his great work Jnstruc- 
tiones Historico-Theologice de doctrina Christiana et va- 
rio rerum statu, ortisque erroribus et controversiis (Amst. 
1645, fol.; Geneva, 1680, fol.; abridged by Arnold Mon- 
tanus (Amst. 1663, 8vo). His collected works were 
published under the title Joannis Forbesii 4 Corse Op- 
era Omnia, inter que plurima posthuma, with Vita by 
Dr. Garden (Amst. 1702-3, 2 vols. fol.). His Jnstruc- 
tiones is still a valuable work; its design was to show, 
in opposition to Bellarmine, the doctrinal agreement 
between the Reformers and the earlier fathers, and it 
formed a precursor of the modern works on the His- 
tory of Doctrines. Bishop Burnet (Preface to Life of 
Bedell) says that Forbes of Corse was a man“ of much 
more extensive learning than his father (Patrick 
Forbes), in which, perhaps, he was excelled by none of 
that age. Those who shall read his book of Historical 
and Theological Institutions will not dispute this title 
with him; for it is so excellent a work, that, if he had 
been left in quiet, in the retirement he had chosen, to 
apply himself to his studies, and could have finished it 
by a second yolume, it would, perhaps, have been the 
most valuable treatise of divinity that has yet appear- 
ed in the world.” Baur names Forbes and Petavius 
as the two great writers of the 17th century on His- 
tory of Doctrines.—Encycl. Britannica, ix, 776; Nice- 
ron, Afémoires pour servir, etc., t. xlii; Donaldson, His- 
tory of Christian Literature, i, 66. 


Forbes, Patrick, bishop of Aberdeen, was born 
of a noble family in Aberdeenshire in 1564, and became 
“laird of Corse” and baron of O’Neil. He was edu- 
cated at Aberdeen and St. Andrew’s. ‘‘For a good 
space,” says bishop Keith, ‘““he refused to enter into 
holy orders; but at last, when he was forty-eight years 
old, viz. anno 1612, he was prevailed upon—a very sin- 
gular accident having intervened, which made him 
then yield, namely, the earnest obtestation of a relig- 
ious minister in the neighborhood, who, in a fit of mel- 
ancholy, had stabbed himself, but survived to lament 
his error.’’ He became pastor of Keith, in Morayshire, 
where he remained until 1618, when he was elected 
bishop of Aberdeen, on the recommendation of the 
king. He died March 28,1635. ‘‘He was wont to 
visit his diocese in a very singular retinue, scarce any 
person hearing of him until he came into the church 
on the Lord’s day ; and according as he perceived the 
respective ministers to behave themselves, he gave 
his instructions to them.’? He wrote Commentarta in 
Apocalypsin, cum Appendice (Amst. 1646, 4to) ; trans- 
lated, An exquisite Commentary on the Revelation (Lon- 
don, 1613, 4to); a treatise entitled Hxercitationes de 
Verbo Dei; and a Dissertatio de Versionibus vernaculis. 
He was a great benefactor to Aberdeen University, of 
which he was chancellor, and he revived the professor- 
ships of law, physic, and divinity.—Keith, Historical 
Catal. of Scottish Bishops (Edinb. 1524, 8vo); Burnet, 
History of our own Times ; Hook, Eccl. Biog. v, 107. 


Forbes, William, bisbop of Edinburgh, was born 
at Aberdeen, 1585, and was educated at Marischal Col- 
lege. About the age of twenty he went abroad and 
studied at the German universities, especially Helm- 
stiidt and Heidelberg. He returned after five years, 
and was offered the chair of Hebrew at Oxford ; but he 
declined it, and became minister first at Alford, next at 
Monimusk, and afterwards at Aberdeen. About 1617 
he was chosen principal of Marischal College in that 
city, and about 1619 he accepted a pastorate in Edin- 
burgh. When Charles I was in Scotland in 1633 he 
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heard Forbes preach, and said that he had found a man 
who deserved to have a see erected for him. His pa- 
tent from the king, to be the first bishop of Edinburgh, 
bears date the 26th of January, 1634, and he died April 
Lin the same year. He wrote Considerationes modeste 
et pacifice controversiarum de justi ficatione, purgatorio, 
invocatione sanctorum, which was published posthu- 
mously (Lond. 1658, 8vo; reprinted, with an English 
version, in the Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology, Ox- 
ford, 1850-56, 2 vols. 8vo). This work is a storehouse 
of learning on the subject, but does not maintain the 
Protestant doctrine of justification. It embodied a 
proposal for an accommodation between the Protestant 
Episcopal churches and the Church of Rome, the only 
result of which would have been to make episcopacy 
regarded with more suspicion in Scotland than it was. 
Some other polemical works of his which had raised 
high expectations were lost. Burnet, characterizing 
his eloquence, says that ‘‘he preached with a zeal and 
vehemence that made him forget all the measures of 
time—two or three hours was no extraordinary thing 
for him” (English Cyclopedia).—Nook, Eccles. Biog. v, 
158 ; Encyclopedia Britannica, ix, 777. 

FPorcellini, Ectpro, an Italian lexicographer, 
was born Aug. 26, 1688, at Fener, a village near Pa- 
dua. As his family was poor, it was only towards 
manhood that he was able to begin the regular course 
of study in the seminary at Padua. His industry and 
success in studying Latin gained the confidence of 
Facciolati (q. v.), who associated him with his labors, 
especially in preparing the Totius Latinitatis Lexicon, 
consilio et cura Jac. Facciolatt, opera et studio Aig. For- 
cellint Lucubratum (Padua, 1771). The excellence of 
this great work is largely attributed to Forcellini. He 
died April 4,1768. See Faccrouart. 

Forces (spec. ban, cha’yil, strength, especially in 
a military point of view; hence, also, army, fortifica- 
tion, etc.), in one phrase, “forces of the Gentiles” (Isa. 
lx, 5, 11), seems to be used in its widest sense (see Al- 
exander, ad loc.) to denote (as the context implies) not 
only the subjugation of the heathen, but also the con- 
secration of their wealth (Gen. xxxiv, 29, where the 
same Heb. word occurs). The B27 AN, or god 
of strongholds, of Dan. xi, 38, is probably Mars, or 
rather Jupiter (Olympius or Capitolinus), whom An- 
tiochus (q. v.) specially honored. See DANrEt. 

Ford (72272, maabar’, and 172272, mabarah’, a 
pass), a shallow place in a stream where it may easily 
be crossed on foot or by wading (Gen. xxxii, 23; Josh. 
ii, 2; Judg. iii, 28; xii, 5, 6; Isa, xvi, 2). See Riv- 
Er. The Heb. word is also used both in the singular 
and in the plural with reference to the mountain pass 
at Michmash, between Seneh and Bozez (1 Sam. xiv, 
4, and Isa. x, 29). Mention is repeatedly made of the 
fords of Jordan (Josh. ii, 7; Judg. ili, 28; xii, 5,6; A. 
V. ‘‘passages”). These were evidently in ancient 
times few in number, and well known, though now 
the Jordan is fordable in hundreds of places (Smith’s 
Dict. of Classical Geogr. 8. Vv. Palestina, p. 521). See 
JorDAN. Of these, that named Bethabara (q. v.) 
was probably the most noted. Mention is also made 
of the ford of the Jabbok (Gen. xxxii, 22), and the 
fords of Arnon (Isa. xvi,2). See Arnon. The fords 
of the Euphrates (Jer. li, 32) were probably the bridges 
across that river built by Nitocris, as the Euphrates 
was not fordable at Babylon (Hitzig, Lxeget. Heb. ad 
loc.).—Kitto, s. vy. See Eupwrares. 

Ford, JosuvA Epwarps, a Presbyterian minister, 
was born in Ogdensburgh Aug. 3, 1825, graduated at 
Williams College in 1844, and studied theology at 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. In 1847 he 
entered the missionary work in Syria, under the au- 
spices of the American Board. His first station was 
Aleppo. He was afterwards transferred to Beirut, and 
subsequently to Sidon. Invited by the Turkish Mis- 
sions Aid Society, he spent some months in England p 
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in 1861, advocating the claims of the Syrian Mission. 
In 1865 he returned to America on account of illness 
in his family, and labored earnestly in behalf of his 
mission; but his exertions enfeebled him, and he died 
of pneumonia at Geneseo, N. Y., April 3, 1866. While 
in the East he obtained a thorough knowledge of Ara- 
bic, and could use it in preaching. He rendered use- 
ful service in editing Arabic books for the press, and 
wrote a book in that language on “ Fasting and Pray- 
er.’ He also used the Turkish language.—Wilson, 
Presbyterian Historical Almanac, 1867, p. 289. 


Fordyce, David, brother of James, was born in 
1711 at Aberdeen. In 1742 he was appointed professor 
of moral philosophy in Marischal College. He per- 
ished by shipwreck in 1751. He wrote Dialogues con- 
cerning Education :—Theodorus, a Dialogue on the Art 
of Preaching (Lond. 1755, 8d ed. 12mo) :—Elements of 
Moral Philosophy (Lond. 1769, 4th ed. 12mo). 


Fordyce, James, D.D., a Scotch divine, was born 
in 1720 at Aberdeen, was educated at Marischal Col- 
lege, and was successively minister at Brechin and 
Alloa, in Scotland, and at Monkwell Street, London. 
In 1782 he relinquished the pastoral office, and retired 
first to Hampshire and afterwards to Bath, where he 
died, Oct. 1, 1796. He wrote Sermons to Young Women 
(London, 9th ed. 1778, 2 vols. 12mo):— Addresses to 
Young Men (Lond. 177, 2 vols. 12mo) :—Addresses to 
the Deity (London, 1785, sm. 8yo); and several single 
sermons, which were very popular.—Jones, Christian 
Biography, s. Vv. 

Forehead (M7, me’tsach, from an obsolete root 
signif. to shine, Gesenius, Thes. Heb. p. 815; pétw7ror). 
The practice of veiling the face in public for women 
of the higher classes, especially married women, in the 
East, sufficiently stigmatizes with reproach the un- 
veiled face of women of bad character (Gen. xxy, 65; 
Jer. ili, 3; Niebuhr, Trav. i, 182, 149, 150; Shaw, Trav- | 
els, p. 228, 240; Hasselquist, Travels, p. 58; Bucking- | 
ham, Arab Tribes, p. 312; Lane, Mod. Eg. i, 72, 77, 225- 
248; Burckhardt, Travels, i, 233). An especial force 
is thus given to the term ‘‘hard of forehead” as de- 
scriptive of audacity in general (Izek. iii, 7, 8, 9; 

compare Juvenal, Sat. xiv, 242—‘‘ Hjectum attrita de 
fronte ruborem”’). See VEIL. 

The custom among many Oriental nations both of 
coloring the face and forehead, and of impressing on 


Oriental Marks in the Forehead. 


the body marks indicative of deyotion to some special 
deity or religious sect is mentioned by various writers 
le x, > . chee oe 
(Burckhardt, Notes on Bed.i, 51; Niebuhr, Trav. ii, 57 ; 
Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. ii, 342; Lane, Modern 4g. i, 66). 
Sometimes it extends to serious inflictions, See Cur- 
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Rev. (xiii, 16,17; xiv, 9; xvii, 5; xx, 4), and in the 
opposite direction by Ezekiel (ix, 4, 5, 6), and in Rev. 
(vii, 3; ix, 4; xiv, 1; xxii,4). The mark mentioned 
by Ezekiel with approval has been supposed by some 
to be the figure of the cross, said to be denoted by the 
word here used, ‘im, in the ancient Shemitic language 
(Gesenius, Thes. p. 1495; Spencer, De Leg. Hebr. ii, 20; 
iii, 409, 413). See Marx (on THE PERSON). 

It may have been by way of contradiction to hea- 
then practice that the high-priest wore on the front of 
his mitre the golden plate inscribed ‘‘ Holiness to the 
Lord” (Exod. xxviii, 36; xxxix, 30; Spencer, /. c.). 
See Mirre. 

The ‘‘jewels for the forehead’ mentioned by Eze- 
kiel (xvi, 12), and in the margin of the A. V., Gen. 
xxiv, 22, were in all probability nose-rings (Isa. iii, 
21; Lane, Mod. Egypt. iii, 225, 226; Harmer, Observ. 
iv, 311, 312; Gesenius, Thesaur. p. 870). The Persian 
and also Egyptian women wear jewels and strings 
of coins across their foreheads (Olearius, Travels, p. 
817; Lane, Mod. Eg. ii, 228).—Smith, s.v. See Nose- 
JEWEL. 

For the use of frontlets between the eyes, see FRoNT- 
LET, and for the symptoms of leprosy apparent in the 
forehead, Leprosy. For baldness in the forehead, see 
BALp. 

Foreigner (7723, nokri’, Deut. xv, 3; Obadiah 
11, a stranger, as elsewhere rendered; 217), toshab’, 
Exod. xii, 45, a sojourner, as usually rendered ; 7dpot- 
coc, lit. a neighbor, Eph. ii, 19, elsewhere ‘‘stranger”’ or 
“sojourner’’), a resident in a country not native to him, 
i, e. in the Jewish sense a Gentile. See ALIEN. Such 
non-Israelites (275, Josephus a\Xorpidywpot, Ant. iii, 
12, 3) as resided among the Hebrews were by the Mo- 
saic law not only commended in general to the sympa 
thy and humanity of the citizens (Exod. xxii, 21; xxiii, 
9; Ley. xix, 33,34; Deut. x, 18 sq.; comp. Jer. vii, 6; 
Ezek. xxii,7; Zech. vii, 10; Mal. iii, 5; see Josephus, 
Apion, ii, 28), but were also entitled to certain privi- 
leges belonging to the poor, namely, to participation 
in the festivals and decennial feasts (Deut. xiv, 28 sq. ; 
xvi, 10 sq.; xxyi, 11 sq.; Tobit i, 7), to gleanings in 
the vineyards and fields (Ley. xix, 10; xxiii, 22; 
Deut. xxiv, 19 sq.), and to the harvest in the year of 
jubilee (Lev. xxv, 6); prescriptions which found a 
definite point of support in Oriental hospitality. Be- 
fore the courts they had equal rights with the native- 
born residents (Exod. xii, 49; Ley. xxiv, 22; Numb. 
xv, 15 sq.; Deut. i, 16; xxiv, 17; xxvii, 19), and the 
cities of refuge were appointed for them likewise in 
case of unintentional homicide (Numb. xxxy, 15). 
On the other hand, they also were not allowed to per- 
form anything which was an abomination according 
to the Hebrew law (Exod. xx,10; Lev. xvii,10; xviii, 
26; xx, 2; xxiv, 16; Deut. v, 14; Ezek. xiv, 7); yet 
they were exempted from the prohibition of using the 
flesh of animals that died of themselves (Deut. xiv, 
21; but there are also other distinctions between this 
passage and Ley. xvii, 15. See Carcasg). Foreign 
slaves must be circumcised, but were then entitled to 
eat the passoyer (Gen. xvii, 12 sq. ; Exod. xii, 44). It 
was lawful to take interest from foreigners for loaned 
capital (Deut. xxiii, 20). See Desr. Under certain 
restrictions, when they submitted to circumcision, they 
became naturalized, and received the prerogatives of 
Jewish citizenship; Edomites and Egyptians in the 
third generation (Deut, xxiii, 7 sq. ; comp. Theodoret, 
Quest, in Deut. 26), others after a longer time. Only 
Ammonites, Moabites, castrated persons, and the off- 
spring of public harlots were altogether excluded from 
this privilege (Deut. xxiii, 1 sq.; comp. Neh. >a II), 
Foreigners accordingly appear in the royal service (1 
Sam. xxi, 7; xxii, 9; 2 Sam. xi, 3, 6, etc.). See Gur- 
TITE. Later fanaticism, however, sought to expel all 
foreigners from the country (Neh. xiii, 3; on the con- 
trary, Ezek. xlvii, 22), or impose the hard condition 
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of circumcision (Josephus, Life, 23). See generally 
Michaelis, Mos. Recht, ii, 443 sq.; Jahn, I, ii, 346 sq. 
The legal treatment of foreigners was in the earlier 
ages the more humane, as originally at Rome (Adam, 
Rom. Ant. i, 145) and at Athens. See Prosetyrn. 


Foreiro, Francis (Forerius Franciscus), a Portu- 
guese Dominican monk, was born at Lisbon in 1523, 
and, entering early into the Dominican order, was sent 
by John III to study theology in the University of 
Paris. On his return to Lisbon he was charged with 
the education of the young prince Antonio, and was 
appointed preacher to the king. Among the Portu- 
guese at the Council of Trent he held the first place. 
He offered to preach before the council in any lan- 
guage. The council sent him on a mission to Pius 
IV, who made Foreiro confessor to his nephew, cardi- 
nal Charles Borromeo, He was employed to reform 
the Breviary and the Roman Missal, and to aid in the 
preparation of the ‘ Catechism of the Council of Trent.” 
On his return to Portugal he was chosen prior of the 
Dominican convent at Lisbon in 1568. He died Janu- 
ary 10, 1587. His principal work is Isaie Prophete 
vetus et nova ex Hebraico Versio, cum Commentario, etc. 
(Venice, 1563, fol.), inserted in the fifth volume of the 
Critict Sacri.—Echard et Quétif, Script. Ord. Pred. ii, 
261; Hook, Eccles. Biogr. v, 161; Hoefer, Nouv. Biogr. 
Générale, xviii, 170. 

Foreknowledge. See PRESCIENCE. 

Fore-Ordination. See PREDESTINATION. 


Forer, Laurent, a Jesuit, born in Switzerland, 
1580, was professor of philosophy in many colleges of 
his order; then chancellor of the University of Dillin- 
gen, and finally rector of the Jesuits’ College at Lu- 
cerne. He died in 1659, leaving 44 works, a list of 
which may be found in Sotwell, Bibliographie de la So- 
cieté de Jésus. Among them is Symbolum Catholicum, 
Lutheranum, Calvinianum cum A postolico collatum (Dil- 
lingen, 1622, 4to),—Migne, Dict. de Biog.Chrétienne,s.v. 

Porerunner is the literal meaning of zpd0popoc 
(Heb. vi, 20), a precursor, one who not only goes be- 
fore to a particular place, to lead or prepare the way, 
but who makes arrangements for those that follow. 
In this sense it is usually applied to John the Baptist, 
as the harbinger of Christ. But in the above text (the 
only one where it occurs in Scripture) it is spoken of 
Jesus, the high-priest of the new dispensation, as en- 
tering before his followers into the heavenly sanctu- 
ary, and making expiation of perpetual efficacy for sin- 
ners (comp. John xiv, 2). 

Foreship (zowoa, the prow, Acts xxyii, 30, 41), 
the bow or stem of a vessel. See SHIP. 

Foreskin (mbAY, orlah’, a native term for this 
special rite; Greek acoo/3ucria; both used in their lit- 
eral and metaphorical meaning), the prepuce or pro- 
jecting fold of skin in the distinctive member of the 
male*sex, which was removed in circumcision, so as to 
leave the glans penis artificially uncovered, This well- 
known symbolical rite was instituted by Jehovah for 
the consecration of all the male Israelites—originally 
descendants of Abraham (and in that case on the 
eighth day after birth, Gen. xxi, 4; Lev. xii, 3; Luke 
i, 59; ii, 21; see Philo, iii, 5; Josephus, Ant. i, 12, 2; 
yet compare Exod. iv, 25, with ii, 12, and the Mishna, 
Shabb. xix, 5, where in certain cases the ceremony is 
deferred till*the ninth or twelfth day: the Sabbath, 
however, did not cause a postponement, John vii, 22 
sq.; compare Wetstein, i, 887; but delicate children 
might be circumcised after weaning, Mishna, /. c.), and 
in later times “ Proselytes of Righteousness” (Exod. 
xii, 48; comp. Judith xiv, 10; see Tacit. Hist. v, 5, 3), 
as a ratification of their title to the theocratic citizen- 
ship. (Whether circumcision among the Egyptians 
stood in connection with Phallus worship [Tuch, Gen. 
p- 844] is not determined, but its use among the Israel- | 
ites is rather against such a supposition. Baur [ 770. 
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Zeitschr. 1832, i, 104 sq. ] refers it to the idea of separa- 
tion from heathendom, which is consistent with the en- 
tire system of Mosaism [comp. the Mishna, Nedar, iii, 
11].) House-born (heathen) slaves were also to un- 
dergo the operation (Gen. xvii, 12), as a sign of par- 
ticipation in the covenant with Jehovah, (But chil- 
dren born of a heathen father and an Israelitish mother 
must not be circumcised, according to Yebam. lv, 2'; 
yet comp. Acts xvi, 3.) Every Israelite (Joseph. Ant. 
xii, 5, 4), generally the father of the house (Gen. xvii, 
23; but, in cases of exigency, also women; see Bux- 
torf, Synagog. Jud. p.90; comp. Exod. iv, 25: not hea- 
thens, however ; yet see Aboda Sara, ed. Edzard, ii, 40 
sq. In adults a physician was required, Joseph. Ant, 
xx, 2,5. In case two sons by the same mother died 
of the operation, the [later] rabbins allowed the cir- 
cumcision of the third son to be delayed till he was 
full grown; Maimonides, Hil. Milah, i, 18), should per- 
form the rite, and they employed for the purpose a 
sharp knife (Quanat, De cultris circumcisoriis et scces- 
pitis Hebr. Regiom. 1714; also in Ugolini Thesaurus, 
xxii), earlier an edged stone or stone knife (Exod. iv, 
25; Josh. vy, 2 sq.; comp. Herod. ii, 86; see Dougtei 
Analect. i, 59; Abicht, De cultris saxeis, etc. Lips. 1712; 
also in Hasexi Thesaur. i, 497 sq.; and Gedei Diss. de 
instrumentis circumcis. Lips. 1698; also in the Nov. the- 
saurus philol. i, 263 sq.; and in Ugolino, xxii), as the 
Galli or priests of Cybele castrated themselves with a 
shell (‘‘ Samia testa,’’ Pliny, xxxv, 46; comp. Catull. 
Ixiii, 5; Martial, iii, 8; see Arnobius, adv. Gent. v, 16), 
under the idea that healing was thereby promoted. 
The Christians of Abyssinia also performed the opera- 
tion with stone knives (Ludolf, Hist, Avthiop. iii, 1, 21). 
Modern Jews use for this purpose steel knives, and the 
operation is thus described by Otho (Ler. Rabb. p. 183): 
“The circumcizer applies a rod to the organ, and 
draws the prepuce forward over it as far as possible; 
then with a forceps he seizes a part of it, and cuts it 
off with arazor. He next seizes the prepuce with his 
two thumbs, and rolls it back till the whole glans is 
exposed, after which he sucks out the blood (Mishna, 
Shabb, xix, 2) till the blood comes from the remoter 
parts of the body, and finally he applies a plaster to 
the wound.”’ (Comp. Thevenot, 7rav.i, 58; Chelius, 
Handb. d. Chirurg. 11, i, 50; Wolfers, in Henke, Zeit- 
schr. f. Staatsarzneth. 1825, i, 205 sq.; also in the Ln- 
cycl, Worterb. d. medic. Wissensch. v, 256 sq.) On Arab 
circumcision, see Arvieux, ili, 146. That so severe 
and painful an operation (comp. Targ. Jonath. on Gen. 
xxii, 1) could not well be performed on an infant less 
than eight days old is evident. The practice of fe- 
male circumcision, or excision, referred to by several 
ancient and modern writers, as practiced by certain na- 
tions, may have consisted in removing the anterior 
flap of skin which in some actual specimens of Hotten- 
tots or Bushwomen has been found to cover the female 
genitals, apparently wholly distinct from the vaginal 
membrane (see the Penny Cyclopedia, s. vy. Circumcis- 
ion). As circumcision was a symbol of purification, 
the prepuce was atype of corruption ; hence the phrase 
“foreskin of the heart’ (Deut. x, 16; Jer. iv, 10), to 
designate a carnal or heathenish state (Rom. ii, 29; 
compare Philo, ii, 258). See Uncrrcumcision. The 
part removed by circumcision thus naturally became 
one of the harshest terms of opprobrium (1 Sam. xvii, 
26, 86; comp. Ludolf, Comment. in Hist. dith. p. 274), 
like verpus among the Romans (Martial, vii, 82,6). It 
was sometimes brought as a trophy of slain Gentiles 
(1 Sam. xviii, 25; 2 Sam. iii, 14), like scalps by the 
North American savages. Paul, on the other hand, 
uses the ironical term ‘concision’’ (Phil. iii, 2) to stig- 
matize the extreme attachment of a Judaizing party 
to this ordinance.—Winer, 156. See C1rRCUMCISION. 

FORESKINS, Hix or, a place near Gilgal, so call- 
ed from the circumcision of the Israelites at that spot 
before entering Canaan (Josh, v, 3). Sce GrBEAH- 
HA-ARALOTH. 
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Forest is the rendering in the Auth. Vers. of three 
distinct Heb. words. See TorpoGRAPHIcAL TERMS. 

1. Usually and most properly "27, ya’ar, or 1723, 
yaa’ rah (once rendere1 ‘‘ wood,”’ Deut. xix, 5), signi- 
fying a dense woods from its redundancy or luxuriance, 
such as is seen in the growth of forest-trees, and in 
use restricted (with the exception of 1 Sam. xiv, 26, 
and Cant. v, 1,in which it refers to honey) to an abun- 
dance of trees. It is the name given to all the great 
primeval forests of Syria, where the stately trees grew 
(Eccles. ii, 6; Isa. xliv, 14), and where the wild beasts 
had their homes (Jer. v, 6; Mic. v, 8). Hosea (ii, 12) 
appears to use it as equivalent to the Arabic ya’ur, a 
rugged and desolate place, like midbar or ‘‘ wilderness.” 
See Woop. 

2, win, cho'resh, is appparently derived from a Chal- 
dee root, tinm, to be entangled, and would therefore 
signify @ thicket of trees or bushes, such as might af- 
ford a safe hiding-place (comp. 1 Sam. xxiii, 15), and 
such as is now often seen in Palestine on the sites of 
ruined cities (comp. Isa. xvii, 9). It applies to woods 
of less extent, the word itself, according to others, in- 
volving the idea of what is cut down (from wan, 
Gesen. Thes. p. 530): it is only twice (1 Sam. xxiii, 
15 sq.; 2 Chron. xxvii, 4) applied to woods properly 
so called; its sense, however, is illustrated in the oth- 
er passages in which it occurs, viz. Isa. xvii, 9 (A. V. 
“pough”), where the comparison is to the solitary relic 
of an ancient forest, and Ezek. xxxi, 3, where it ap- 
plies to trees or foliage sufficient to afford shelter 
(Vulg. frondibus nemorosus; A.V. ‘with a shadowing 
shroud”). The term occurs seyen times in Scrip- 
ture, but is only once rendered forest—‘ In the forests 
(Sept. év rote dovpotc) he built castles and towers” (2 
Chron. xxvii, 4). The locality here referred to ap- 
pears to be the south of Judah, where the mountains 
were formerly, and are in places still, clothed with 
dwarf oaks and tangled shrubberies. See THrcKker. 

3. DAD, pardes’, a word of foreign origin, like the 
Greek rapadecoc and the Arabic pardasun, q. d. park, 
means an enclosed garden or plantation attached to a 
palace, intended either for ornament or for containing 
animals of the chase (Kecles. ii, 5; Cant.iv. 13; comp. 
Xenophon, Cyrop. i, 3,12). It is found only three times 
in the Bible, and is once translated forest. In Neh. ii, 
8, Asaph is called ‘‘the keeper of the king’s forest’’ 
(Sept. rov zapadeicov), where it appropriately express- 
es the care with which the forests of Palestine were 
preserved under the Persian rule, a regular warden 
being appointed, without whose sanction no tree could 
be felled. Elsewhere the word describes an orchard 
(Eccles, ii, 5; Cant. iv, 13). See Orcnarp. 

Although Palestine has never, in historical times, 
been a woodland country, yet there can be no doubt 
that it contained much more wood formerly than it 
has at present. Tracts of woodland are mentioned by 
travellers in Palestine, but rarely what we should call 
a forest. There are still some remnants of ancient 
oak forests on the mountains of Bashan, Gilead, Her- 
mon, and Galilee, One solitary grove of cedars exists 
on Lebanon, but fir-trees are there abundant. The 
other forests of Palestine (2 Kings ii, 23; 1 Sam. xiv, 
205 vii, 2, ete.) have almost disappeared. Yet here 
and there, in every district of the country, north and 
south, east and west, one meets with a solitary oak or 
terebinth of huge dimensions, as at Hebron, and the 
valley of Elah, and Shiloh, and Dan. These are the 
last trees of the forests, and serve to indicate what the 
forests of Palestine once were. Hence it is probable 
that the highlands Were once covered with a primeval 
forest, of which the celebrated oaks and terebinths (e. 
g. those of Abraham, Tabor, etc.) scattered here and 
there were the relics. The woods and forests men- 
tioned in the Bible appear to have been situated where 
they are usually found in cultivated countries, in the 
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valleys and defiles that lead down from the high to 
the low lands, and in the adjacent plains. They were 
therefore of no great size, and correspond rather with 
the idea of the Latin saltus than with our forest. The 
following are those that occur in Scripture. See TREE. 

(1.) The most extensive was the forest (yaar, 
‘“‘wood’’) of Ephraim, implying a region of Ephraim 
covered with forests where Mount Jearim (Hill of For- - 
ests) was situated (Josh. xv, 10); or in allusion to the 
name of the city Kirjath-jearim (1 Sam. vii, 1, 2). It 
clothed the slopes of the hills that bordered the plain 
of Jezreel, and the plain itself in the neighborhood of 
Bethshan (Josh. xvii, 15 sq.), extending, perhaps, at 
one time to Tabor, which is translated dovpdc by The- 
odotion (Hos. v, 1), and which is still well covered 
with forest-trees (Stanley, p. 350). It is, perhaps, the 
same with the wood of Ephratah (Psa. cxxxii, 6). See 
EPHRATAH. 

(2.) There was a trans-Jordanic forest (yaar, “ wood”) 
of Ephraim (2 Sam. xviii, 6; Sept. dovydc). It was 
here that the army of Absalom was defeated, and he 
himself slain. It lay near, probably a little to the west 
of, the town of Mahanaim, where David had his head- 
quarters, and where he received the first tidings of the 
fate of his son (xvii, 26; xviii, 24). Why a forest 
east of the Jordan should bear the name Ephraim can- 
not now be determined; but one thing is certain—in 
the noble oaks which still clothe the hills of Gilead 
north of the Jabbok we see the remnants of “the 
wood of Ephraim,’’ and the representative of that 
‘¢oreat oak’’ in one of whose branches Absalom was 
strangely imprisoned (xviii, 9; see Porter’s Handbook 
Sor Syria and Palestine, p. 311, 314). Winer places it 
on the west side of the Jordan; but a comparison of 2 
Sam. xvii, 26; xviii, 38, 23, proves the reverse. The 
statement in xviii, 23, in particular, marks its position 
as on the highlands, at some little distance from the 
valley of the Jordan (comp. Joseph. Ané, vii, 10, 1, 2). 
See EPHRAIM, Woop OF. 

(3.) The forest (yaar, Sept. wo\uc, A. V. “ forest’’) 
of Hareth, in the mountains of Judah, to which Dayid 
withdrew to avoid the fury of Saul (1 Sam. xxii, 5), 
was somewhere on the border of the Philistine plain, 
in the southern part of Judah. See Hareru. , 

(4.) The wood (choresh, Sept. dooc, A. V. “ wood"’) 
in the wilderness of Ziph, in which David concealed 
himself 1 Sam. xxiii, 15 sq.), lay south-east of He- 
bron. See Zrrn. 

(5.) The forest (yaar, Sept. dpupdc, A. V. ‘ wood’’) 
of Bethel (2 Kings ii, 23, 24) was situated in the ravine 
which descends to the plain of Jericho. See BETHEL. 

(6.) The forest (yaar, Covpde, ‘ wood’’) through 
which the Israelites passed in their pursuit of the Phi- 
listines (1 Sam. xiv, 25) was probably near Aijalon 
(compare vy, 31), in one of the valleys leading down to 
the plain of Philistia. See Saun. 

(7.) The woods (choresh, Covjdc, ‘‘ forest”) in which 
Jotham placed his forts (2 Chron. xxyii, 4) must have 
been similarly situated. See JorHAm. 

(8.) The plain of Sharon was partly covered with 
wood (Strab. xvii, 758), whence the Sept. gives dov- 
jot as an equivalent for that name in Isa. lxy, 10. It 
has still a fair amount of wood (Stanley, p. 260). See 
SHARON. 

(9.) The excellency or pride of the Jordan, so called 
from its green and shady banks, clothed with willows, 
tamarisks, and cane, in which lions made their covert 
(Zech. xi, 3; Jer. xii, 5), See Jorpan. 

(10.) The forest (yaar) of cedars on Mount Lebanon 
(2 Kings xix, 23; Hos. xiv, 5, 6), which must have 
been much more extensive formerly than at present; 
although, on the assumption that the ‘‘ cedar” of Scrip- 
ture is the Pinus cedrus, or so-called ‘‘ cedar of Leba- 
non,” its growth is by no means confined, among those 
mountains, to the famous clump of ancient trees which 
has alone engaged the attention of travellers. See 
CrepAr. The American missionaries and others, tray- 
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elling by unfrequented routes, have found woods of 
less ancient cedar-trees in other places. See Lepa- 
Non, 1. 

‘The house of the forest (yaar) of Lebanon” is sev- 
eral times mentioned. It appears to have been a part 
of the royal palace built by Solomon at Jerusalem, 
and used as an armory (1 Kings vii, 2. sq.; x, 17-21; 
2 Chron. ix, 16-20). The house had “four rows of 
cedar pillars, with cedar beams upon the pillars, and 
it was covered with cedar above upon the beams.” 
Hence, in all probability, its name (see Keil, ad loc.). 
See SoLtomon. 

“The forest (yaar, doupdc) of Carmel” is a phrase 
used in 2 Kings xix, 23, and Isa. xxxvii, 24, in refer- 
ence to the ravages committed by the army of Sen- 
nacherib on the land of Israel. The meaning of the 
clause, {aD ">" (‘‘forest of his Carmel’’), seems 
to be ts garden forest ; that is, the garden-like cedar 
forests of Lebanon, to which reference is made (see 
Keil on Kings, and Alexander on /saiah, ad loc.). 

(11.) ‘‘ The forest (ywar) in Arabia’’ occurs in Isa. 
xxi, 13. The phrase is remarkable, because Arabia is 
a country singularly destitute of trees. In no part of 
it are there any traces of forests. (The Sept. trans- 
lates the passage ty Ty) Opumup EaTtépac ; and Lowth 
and others adopt it; but the Masoretic reading is pref- 
erable.) The meaning of the word “2 in this place 
is probably the same as that of the Arabic yaur, a rug- 
ged region, whether wooded or not. See ARABIA. 

(12.) In Zech. xi, 2 there is a singular expression: 
** Howl, O ye oaks of Bashan, for the forest of the vin- 
tage is come down.”’ The Hebrew "i223 “37 (Sept. 
6 doupoc 6 cipdvroc) rather signifies ‘‘the fortified 
forest” (Vulg. saltus munitus), and it is probable that 
Jerusalem is thus figuratively alluded to, the houses 
of which are close together as the trees of a forest 
(compare Micah, iii, 12; see Henderson, On the Minor 
Prophets, ad loc.). It may, however, refer to the de- 
yastation of that region, for the greater portion of Pe- 
rea was, and still is, covered with forests of oak and 
terebinth (Isa. ii, 13; Ezek. xxvii,6; comp. Bucking- 


ham’s Palestine, p. 103 sq., 240 sq.; Stanley, p. 324). | 


See BAsHAN. 

Forest is used symbolically to denote a city, king- 
dom, polity, or the like (Ezek. xiv, 26). Devoted king- 
doms are also represented under the image of a forest, 
which God threatens to burn or cut down. (See Isa. 
x, 17, 18, 19, 34, where the briers and thorns denote the 
common people; “the glory of the forest’’ are the no- 
bles and those of highest rank and importance. See 
also Isa. xxxii, 19; xxxvii, 24; Jer. xxi, 14; xxii, 7; 
xlvi, 23; Zech. xi, 2). It was also an image of un- 
fruitfulness as contrasted with a cultivated field or 
vineyard (Isa, xxix, 17; xxxii, 15; Jer. xxvi, 18; 
Hos. ii, 12). See Wemyss’s Clavis Symbolica, s. v.— 
Kitto, s. v.; Smith,s.v. See PALESTINE. 


Fork (jWw>p w>w, shelosh’ killeshon’, a triad of 
prongs), a three-pronged fork, i.e. pitch-fork with which 
hay, straw, and the like are gathered (occurs only 1 
Sam, xiii, 21). The Targum (on Eccles. xii, 11) uses 
the same word to express a pointed instrument. See 
AGRICULTURE. 

The Orientals do not use forks at meals as we do, 
but convey the food to their mouth with the fingers. 
See Earine. 


Forgiveness, ‘‘the pardon of any offence com- 
mitted against us. 
permanent or incurable ill will against the author of 
injuries to others, and why should we be irreconcilable 
when injuries have been done to ourselves? To love 
our enemies, or rather not to hate our enemies, is a 
duty which no guilt can annul, no injury efface. We 
are not required to love our enemies as our friends ; 
but, when any injury has been done us, we are to en- 
deavor to regard it with so much resentment as any 
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Just and impartial person would feel on hearing it re- 
lated, and no more. To revenge injuries is to retali- 
ate evil for the sake of retaliation. We are all weak, 
frail, and sinful creatures. None of us passes through 
one day without feeling that he requires forgiveness 
from his God, and too often also from his fellow-crea- 
tures. Mercy is all our hope, forgiveness our con- 
stant prayer. In such a state, should we not pity and 
assist each other? Does not mutual weakness call for 
mutual forbearance? Weak, frail, and sinful as we 
are, we all hope, through the merits of Christ, to attain 
the happiness of heaven; and can creatures who, after 
a few short years, expect to be forever united in the 
presence of God, to be liberated from all unruly pas- 
sions, and to live together forever in heaven, in peace, 
and joy, and everlasting love—can such creatures hate 
each other on earth? can they add to the sorrows of 
this state of trial, and spread more thorns in the path 
of life by acts of malice and reyenge? can they risk 
their own eternal happiness by denying to each other 
that forgiveness without which they must not dare to 
hope that they shall be themselves forgiven? We 
know, from the express declaration of our Saviour, that 
if we forgive not men their trespasses, neither will our 
heavenly Father forgive us. Christ estimated virtues 
by their solid utility, and not by their fashion or pop- 
ularity, and hence he prefers the duty of forgiveness 
to every other. He enjoins it more frequently, with 
more earnestness, and under a greater variety of forms 5 
and he adds this weighty and peculiar circumstance, 
that the forgiveness of others is the sole condition on 
which we are to expect or even ask from God forgive- 
ness for ourselves. This preference is justified by the 
superior importance of the virtue itself. The feuds 
and animosities which exist in families and among 
neighbors, which disturb the intercourse of human life, 
and collectively compose half its misery, have their 
foundation in the want of a forgiving temper, and can 
never cease except by the exercise of this virtue. Let 
us endeavor to forgive, that we may not be afraid to 
ask forgiveness. Let us take care so to pray for for- 
giveness, that our prayers may not justify and increase 
our condemnation. Let us remember the amazing 
condescension of the Son of God, in ‘taking upon him 
the form of a servant,’ and thence learn humility. 
Let us represent to our minds the terms of our salva- 
tion, in order to excite us to repentance. Let us adore 
the infinite love of our Redeemer, ‘ who laid down his 
life for his enemies,’ and let this he the pattern of our 
charity” (Fellowes, Body of Theology, ii, 210-213; Pa- 
ley, Moral and Polit. Philosophy, i, 269; Warner, Sys- 
tem of Divinity and Morality, ii, 356).—Robinson, Theo- 
logical Dictionary, 8. v.; American Presbyterian Review, 
Oct. 1867, art. ii. 

“ Some confound things that are separate and dif- 
ferent—the act of forgiving with the act of loving 
with approbation. Repentance and confession are in- 
dispensable, when one has intentionally injured us in 
any way, to restore him to our fellowship and appro- 
bation. But what is a necessary condition of this is 
not a necessary condition of forgiving. Blending these 
two things together, and thinking of them as if they 
were one and inseparable, has doubtless caused some 
to differ in opinion from others who clearly discern the 
proper distinctions. It is a mistaken idea that in the 
matter of forgiveness we are strictly to imitate God 
the Father, and not forgive those who trespass against 
us until they repent and ask our pardon. God is 
clothed with the responsibilities of moral government 
If he had made 
it our duty to revenge our own wrongs, and administer 
just punishment to the doers of the wrong, then it 
would be right and wise to follow his example in that 
particular. But the case is far otherwise. The Lord 
not enly relieves us of that responsibility, but be coe 
manded us not to usurp his prerogatives: Ayenge 
not yourselves.’ No doubt there are certain cases mm 
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civil and family governments in which the outward 
acts of forgiveness should be held in abeyance until 
forgiveness is duly sought. The offender in himself 
has no right to forgiveness until he seeks it in the true 
spirit of repentance. In the outward expressions of 
this, parents should often wait for the outward signs 
of penitence in their children, The same may be true 
sometimes in other relations, as between brothers and 
sisters, and other domestic and civil relations. Hence 
there is an objective and a subjective view to be taken of 
the duty of forgiveness—an act in the heart, and an 
appropriate outward and formal expression of it. The 
former should be performed at once, to prevent greater 
evil to ourselves, while the latter may wisely be de- 
layed until the proper occasion for it arrives. One 
may say he forgives, when in reality he does not for- 
give from the heart; so we may forgive from the heart 
long before we proclaim it to the parties concerned” 
(Zion's Herald, January 2, 1867). 


FORGIVENESS OF SIN is that act of God’s free 
grace by which, in virtue of the merits of Christ’s 
atonement, appropriated by faith, he frees the sinner, 
who accepts Christ by such faith, from the guilt and 
penalty of his sins. ‘ By the atonement of Christ, 
which is God’s own provision, his law is vindicated, 
and the penalty of sin is paid. To all who will be- 
lieve in Christ with the heart, God offers a free, full, 
and present forgiveness (Acts y, 31; xiii, 38, 89; 1 
John ii, 12). ‘Being justified freely by his grace, 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus,’ etc. 
(Rom. iii,-24, et seq.). By a careful consideration of 
this language, we see, 1. That every believer in Christ 
Jesus is justified or pardoned, for justification is called, 
in verse 25, ‘remission of sins.’ Yet it is not simply 
forgiveness: the terms justification and justify, when 
applied to a guilty person, do not import his being 
morally just, but just with respect to law and the law- 
giver; that is, placed in the position of a person who 
has not broken the law, both in respect to exemption 


from punishment, and the favor and kindness of the | 


judge. Justification is pardon administered consist- 
ently with the requirements of justice and law. 2. 
That such believers are forgiven freely, as a free gift, 
not of right, not meritoriously and of desert. It is to 
“grace, and not to justice, that the appeal for pardon is 
made; and we could ourselves have done nothing 
which could have legally cancelled our sins. The 
whole scheme is of grace, the result of the pure love 
of God, who compassionated our misery, himself pro- 
vided the means of our deliverance, by sending his 
only-begotten Son into the world, who voluntarily sub- 
mitted to die on the cross, that he might reconcile us 
to God. The whole was completed without our inter- 
vention, and the faith which is the condition of our 
salvation is by grace” (Farrar, Biblical Dictionary, s. 
v.). See JUSTIFICATION, 

The ‘‘ forgiveness of sins” is one of the articles of 
the (so-called) Apostles’ Creed, as well as of the Ni- 
cene. 


the penitent by the act of the priest pronouncing the 
absolution, making the priest the sole ordinary chan- 
nel through which remission is to be obtained. But 
sin against God can only be forgiven by God, on the 
condition he prescribes, of repentance, and of this no 
man can infallibly judge. See Pearson, On the Creed, 
art. ix; Eden, Churchman’s Dictionary, s. v. See AB- 
SOLUTION; JUSTIFICATION. 


Form (Lat. forma, by transpos. from jeoogn) is de- 
fined by Aristotle as \dyoe rije otciac, the doctrine of 
the substance or essence of a thing. ‘A trumpet may 
be said to consist of two parts, the matter or brass of 
which it is made, and the form which the maker gives 
toit. The latter is essential, but not the former ; since, 
although the matter were silver, it would still be a 
trumpet, but without the form it would not. Now, 


According to the so-called sacramental theolo- | 
gy (Acts ii, 38), ‘forgiveness of sins” is conveyed to | 
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although there can be no form without matter, yet as 
it is the form which makes the thing what it is, the 
word form came to signify essence or nature” (Flem- 
ing, s.v.). The Scholastics distinguished form sub- 
stantial from form accidental. Substantial form they 
defined as actus primarius una cum materia constituens 
unum per se; accidental form as actus secondarius con- 
stituting a unit per accidens. The unit of being com- 
posed of soul and body was defined to be of the for- 
mer sort. Form, according to the ancient definition, is 
therefore necessary to matter; absolutely formless 
matter is inconceivable. Lord Bacon (Nov. Organ. ii, 
17, says: ‘‘ When we speak of forms, we understand 
nothing more than the laws and modes of action which 
regulate and constitute any simple nature, such as 
heat, light, weight, in all kinds of matter susceptible 
of them ; so that the form of heat, or the form of light, 
and the law of heat, and the daw of light, are the same 
thing.’? Also (Nov. Organ. ii, 13), ‘‘The form of a thing 
is the very thing itself, and the thing no otherwise dif- 
fers from the form than as the apparent differs from 
the existent, the outward from the inward, or that 
which is considered in relation to man from that which 
is considered in relation to the universe.” 

‘«The sense attached at the present day to the words 
form and maiter is somewhat different from, though 
closely related to, these. The form is what the mind 
impresses upon its perceptions of objects, which are 
the matter ; form therefore means mode of viewing ob- 
jects that are presented to the mind. When the at- 
tention is directed to any object, we do not see the ob- 
ject itself, but contemplate it in the light of our own 
prior conceptions. A rich man, for example, is re- 
garded by the poor and ignorant under the form of a 
very fortunate person, able to purchase luxuries which 
are above their own reach; by the religious mind un- 
der the form of a person with more than ordinary 
temptations to contend with; by the political econo- 
mist under that of an example of the unequal distri- 
bution of wealth; by the tradesman under that of one 
whose patronage is valuable. Now the object is re- 
ally the same to all these observers; the same rich 
man has been represented under all these different 
forms. And the reason that the observers are able to 
find many in one is that they connect him severally 
with their own prior conceptions. The form, then, in 


| this view, is mode of knowing, and the matter is the 


perception or object we have to know’’ (Thomson, Out- 
line of Laws of Thought, p. 34). Sir W. Hamilton calls 
the theory of substantial forms ‘‘the theory of quali- 
ties viewed as entities conjoined with, and not as mere 
dispositions or modifications of matter’? (Hamilton’s 
edition of Reid’s Works, p. 827). 

Dr. M‘Cosh remarks, on the distinction between 
form and matter, that “this phraseology was intro- 
duced by Aristotle, who represented everything as 
having in itself both matter (Ay) and form (¢doc). 
It had a new signification given to it by Kant, who 
supposes that the mind supplies from its own furni- 
ture a form to impose on the matter presented from 
without. The form thus corresponds to the @ priors 
element, and the matter to the & posteriori. But the 
view thus given of the relation in which the knowing 
mind stands to the known object is altogether a mis- 
taken one. It supposes that the mind in cognition 
adds an element from its own resources, whereas it is 
simply so constituted as to know what is in the object. 
This doctrine needs only to be carried out consequen- 
tially to sap the foundations of all knowledge; for if 
the mind may contribute from its own stores one ele- 
ment, why not another? why not all the elements? 
In fact, Kant did, by this distinction, open the way to 
all those later speculations which represent the whole 
universe of being as an ideal construction. There 
can, I think, be no impropriety in speaking of the 
original principles of the mind as forms or rules, but 
they are forms merely, as are the rules of grammar, 
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which do not add anything to correct speaking and 
writing, but are merely the expression of the laws 
which they follow. As to the word ‘matter,’ it has 
either no meaning in such an application, or a mean- 
ing of a misleading character’? (Intuitions of the Mind, 
N. Y. 1866, p. 308). Formal, in philosophy, is that 
which relates to the form, as opposed to material, or 
that which relates to the matter. So formal logic 
gives the theory of reasoning as grounded in the laws 
of thought, without reference to the subject-matter to 
which reasoning may be applied.—Fleming, Vocabula- 
ry of Philosophy, s. v.; Krug, Handwirt. der philosoph. 
Wissenschaften, ii, 56. 

Form of Concord. See Concorp, vol. ii, p. 453. 

Formate. See Lirer% Formate. 

Formosus I, Pope (891-896), was bishop of Porto, 
and was sent by Nicholas I in 866 as legate to Bulga- 
ria (q. v.), and would have been made archbishop 
there but that the canons (at that time) forbade trans- 
fers from one see to another. In the time of pope 
John VIII he was condemned on a charge of conspir- 
acy against Charles the Bald and the pope (Hefele, 
Conciliengeschichte, iv, 496), A.D. 876. He was de- 
prived of his episcopacy, and of all rights except lay 
communion. Pope Martin V restored him to his see 
in 883. Formosus was elected pope Sept. 21, 891, and 
was the first instance in the West of a bishop trans- 
ferred from one see to another. Soon after his elec- 
tion, legates sent by the emperor Leo and the Eastern 
bishops arrived in Rome to obtain a confirmation of 
the ordinations of Photius (q. v), but Formosus would 
not grant the request, and the East and West were 
still farther alienated. In 893 he took sides political- 
ly with Charles the Simple against Odo. On the 
death of Guido, 894, Formosus invited Arnulf to Rome, 
and crowned him emperor, 895. Formosus died on 
Easter day, 896. Pope Stephen VI caused the dead 
body of Formosus to be taken up and brought into a 
synod at Rome, condemned as guilty of intrusion into 

the holy see, and treated with gross indignity. Ste- 
phen declared all the acts of Formosus null and void. 
His ‘‘character’’ was restored by pope John IX, A.D. 
898.—Bower, Lives of the Popes, v, 71-73; Baronius, 
Annales, A.D. 891-896. 

Forms of Prayer are set prayers, prepared to be 
used in worship, public and private. As to the pro- 
priety and utility of such forms there has been much 
dispute. The arguments are about as follows. 

I. From Scripture.—(1.) On the one hand it is as- 
serted against the use of forms that “there is not the 
slightest trace in all the New Testament of any estab- 
lished liturgical service of Christian worship. There 
are no forms of prayer prescribed for such worship—a 
thing which we conceive must be inevitable if such 
liturgical form had been the best form, the most ac- 
cordant with the will of the Great Head over all things 
to the Church, and the most consonant with the mind 
of the Spirit, the most appropriate for the bestowment 
and exercise-of his influences. In things of much less 
importance we have explicit directions ; and it is hard- 
ly to be supposed, if a liturgy for public worship were 
most appropriate for the wants of men, and most 
agreeable to the will of God, that there should have 
been no directions, nor even intimations in regard to 
it. It is hardly to be supposed, when all things were 
set in order in the churches, that this main thing 
should have been neglected, or left at loose ends—so 
loose that not a single trace even of so much as a pre- 
seribed articular confession of faith or form of prayer 
can be found in the New Testament oracles’? (Chee- 
ver). In the same spirit, Coleman (Apostolical and 
Primitive Church, ch. xi) undertakes to prove, 1, that 
the use of forms of prayer is opposed to the spirit of 
the Christian dispensation ; 2, that it is opposed to the 
example of Christ and of his apostles; and,. 3, that it 
is unauthorized by their instructions. 


(2:) On the | 
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other hand, in favor of forms, it is declared that “ the 
slightest acquaintance with Scripture is enough to 
convince cayillers that contrary to Scripture could not 
be that practice for which we can plead the precedent 
of Moses and Miriam, and the daughters of Israel, of 
Aaron and his sons when they blessed the people, of 
Deborah and Barak; when the practice was even 
more directly sanctioned by the Holy Ghost at the 
time he inspired David and the Psalmists; for what 
are the Psalms but an inspired form of prayer for the 
use of the Church under the Gospel, as well as under 
the law? ‘The services of the synagogue, too, it is 
well known, were conducted according to a prescript 
form. To those services our blessed Lord did himself 
conform; and severely as he reproved the Jews for 
their departure, in various particulars, from the prin- 
ciples of their fathers, against their practice in this 
particular never did he utter one word of censure ; 
nay, he confirmed the practice when he himself gave 
to his disciples a form of prayer, and framed that 
prayer, too, on the model, and in some degree in the 
very words, of prayers then in use. Our Lord, more- 
over, when giving his directions to the rulers of his 
Church, at the same time that he conferred on them 
authority to bind and to loose, directed them to agree 
touching what they should ask for, which seems al- 
most to convey an injunction to the rulers of every 
particular Church to provide their people with a form 
of prayer” (Hook). But ‘‘far more weight than all 
other arguments together has the one obvious and sim- 
ple reason that our Lord's especial blessing and favor- 
able reception of petitions is bestowed on those who, 
assembling in his name, shall ‘agree’ touching what 
they shall ask in his name. Now this surely implies 
the exclusive use of precomposed prayers in a congre- 
gation, since it plainly seems an impossibility for un- 
inspired men to agree together in a prayer offered up 
by one of them if they do not know at least.the sub- 
stance of the prayer before they hear him utter the 
words. In their private devotions, let individuals ad- 
dress their ‘ Father who seeth in secret’ in any expres- 
sions (that are but intelligible to themselves) which 
occur at the moment. But congregational prayer, 
common supplication, joint worship, is a very different 
thing. And accordingly our Lord supplies to his dis- 
ciples no form of words for solitary devotion, but does 
teach them a form evidently designed for joint wor- 
ship. The contrast is most remarkable: ‘ Thou, when 
thou prayest, enter into thy closet,’ etc.; ‘when ye 
pray, say, Our Father,’ ete. Our Lord, by teaching 
this form (and which he delivered on two distinct oc- 
casions in nearly the same words—Matt. vi, 9, and 
Luke xi, 1, 2), gave the strongest possible sanction to 
the use of precomposed prayers for congregational 
worship’? (Eden). 

Il. From Antiquity and Usage.—Extreme views are 
maintained as to the usage of the primitive Church in 
prayer. (1.) On the one hand, lord King says (Consti- 
tution of the Primitive Church), ‘There is not the least 
mention of fixed forms in any of the primitive writings, 
nor the least word or syllable tending thereto, that I 
can find, which is a most unaccountable silence if ever 
sach there were, but rather sofme expressions intimat- 
ing the contrary.” One of the principal authorities 
which he adduces is Justin Martyr, who, describing 
the manner of the prayer before the celebration of the 
Lord's Supper, says that the bishop sent up prayers 
and praises to God with his utmost ability (don Cbvapuc). 
This he expounds, that he prayed with the best of his 
abilities, invention, expression, and judgment, exert- 
ing his own gifts and parts in suitable manner and apt 
expression. He also quotes Tertullian and Origen in 
vindication of his views, that written forms of prayer 
were never used in the Church. To the same effect 
Coleman (Apost. Church, ch. xi) maintains that forms 
are “ opposed to the simplicity and freedom 08 [pasa 
tive worship,” and that their use, in fact, “was un- 
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known in the primitive Church.” In proof of this 

position, he (with lord King) adduces Justin Martyr 

(t 165) (translation by Semisch, i, 72), and Tertullian 

(+ 220) (Apolog. ch. xxxix), who uses the phrase we 

pray without a monitor, because from the heart (sine 

monitore, quia de pectore), and also the fact that the 

four earliest liturgies originated in the 4th century. | 
(2.) On the other hand, it is argued that the Jewish | 
synagogue had its liturgy, to which Christ and the 

apostles conformed; that John Baptist taught his dis- 

ciples to pray, and that Christ gave a form to his fol- 

lowers in answer to their request; that if the four an- 

cient liturgies can only be traced to the 4th century, 

there are numerous passages in the fathers that imply 

their use in the apostolic age, and that fragments of 

them as far back as Clemens (A.D. 194) and Dionysius 

of Alexandria (247) are found; that the passages from 

Justin and Tertullian, rightly interpreted, bear as 

strongly in favor of liturgies as against them; that the | 
Apostolical Canons (q. v..) enjoin them; and that, from 
the 4th century downwards, both the Eastern and 
Western churches have uniformly used forms of pray- 
er (Hook; Eden,s.v.). On the historical questions ag. 
to the early use of liturgies, see Lirurey. 

III. From the Tendencies and Results of their Use.— 
(1.) Against forms, it is alleged that those adopted in 
one age are unsuitable to another; that the perpetual 
repetition of the same prayers makes them wearisome, 
and destroys their significaney ; that they must often 
be unsuited to the occasion, to the sermon, and to the 
circumstances of the congregation ; and that their gen- 
eral tendency is, and always has been, to formalism | 
and a mere outside worship, not of the heart, but of the 
lips. 

(2.) For the use of forms, it is asserted that the 
forms in use are, like the Psalms, from which they are 
largely derived, adapted to the worship of the Church 
in all ages; that forms are not as wearisome to a de- 
vout mind as extempore prayers of the same length ; 
that for special occasions special prayers can always 
be framed; and that their tendency has been proved, | 
in the history of the Church, to be most salutary. It 
is further objected to extemporancous prayers that (1) 
“it must be generally impossible that the whole con- 
gregation should join in a prayer they never had heard 
before, the instantit is uttered ; and totally impossible 
many distinct congregations should all be uniformly 
employing the same extemporaneous prayer.’’ (2) 
That free prayer gives too little scope to the congrega- 
tion; nothing is left for them to do; they are, through- 
ont, passive and receptive; they hear the minister 
pray rather than join in public prayer; at best, they 
follow the minister rather than worship in prayer. (3) 
That free prayer tends to degenerate into preaching or 
exhortation; that the preacher can hardly fail to aim 
at edifying his congregation instead of being simply 
their mouthpiece in the act of worship, and so his pray- 
ers become homiletical instead of devotional. (4) That 
unpremeditated prayers are apt to depend on the im- 
pulse of the moment in the preacher, his state of health, 
ete., and may therefore be either short and cold on the | 
one hand, or long and diffusive on the other; and that | 
it is apt, therefore, to he personal rather than repre- 
sentative, if the prayer is the natural outflow of the 
minister’s heart, which, on the theory, it ought to be. 

A judicious writer in the Brit. and For. Evang. Rev. | 
(July, 1857), after stating that there are only three po- 
sitions possible on this question—(1) the use of forms, 
with the exclusion ef free prayer; (2) free prayer, ex- 
cluding all forms; (3) the combination, in greater or 
lesser measure, of both—argues that the Reformers 
and fathers of Protestantism favored the third. ‘In 
practice they stood precisely midway between the two 
antagonist positions of modern times, and can be le- 
gitimately claimed as partisans by neither. They 
were the advocates neither of form nor of freedom, but 
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aids, and vindicated the right of personal freedom. 
Whether rightly or wrongly, whether as a remnant of 
the old bondage which they could not all at once throw 
off, or the dictate of that divine conservative wisdom 
which in most things so marvellously guided them in 
reforming, not new founding, the Church, having re- 
gard also, perhaps, in some measure, to the circum- 
stances and necessities of their times, the fact, at least, 
is historically certain that with one consent they aimed 
rather at the combination and mutual co-operation of 
both elements than the exclusive predominance of 
either. While not confining their churches to any 
unbending ritual, they yet deemed it their duty to 
provide for them such fit and solemn forms of common 
prayer as should serve at once as a model and as an 
aid in the public worship of God. This was the prin- 
ciple alike of Knox and of Cranmer, of Calvin equal- 
ly with Luther and Melancthon. At Geneva, at Zu- 
rich, at Wittenberg, at St. Andrew’s—wherever the 
great leaders of the Reformation were at liberty to 
carry out their views, the solemn service of the house 
of God proceeded according to a certain normal order, 
which was designed to regulate and assist, not to re- 
strain, the free outpourings of the heart. England 
was an apparent, but only an apparent, exception to 
this rule. In her case the more rigid enforcement of 
an unvarying ritual was rather the result of urgent 
circumstances than of the personal convictions of her 
leading diyines. The principle of comprehension on 
which her reformation was based rendered a certain 
restraint necessary in the interest, not of ritual uni- 
formity, but of Protestant truth. The object of sus- 
picion then was the Roman priest, not the evangeli- 
cal pastor, and the design of ritual restriction was 
rather to curb the license of the one than to fetter the 
liberty of the other. Ave Marias must be silenced, 
even though at the sacrifice of free prayer; the com- 
munion service must be prescribed by imperative ru- 
bric, or it will be turned by many into a mass. But 


| for this adventitious, and, in their view, probably tem- 


porary necessity, there is every reason to believe that 
the liturgical ordinances of the English reformers 
would have been much less fixed and stringent, and 
that in the matter of worship, as well as in other ele- 
ments of her constitution, the Church which they 
founded would have been brought into much nearer 
conformity with the general model of other Reformed 
communions. Be this, however, as it may, the real 
and essential point of difference, even in practice, be- 
tween Canterbury and Geneva was not the use, but 
the exclusive use of forms. The one confined, the 
other permitted and encouraged, the spontaneous ut- 
terances of devotion. The one supplied an aid, the 
other ordained a law. In truth, in the Scottish form 
at least, while much was provided, nothing was pre- 
scribed. Instead of the Anglican ‘then shall the 
priest say,’ its gentler and wiser language is ‘the min- 
ister useth one of these two confessions,’ or ‘this pray- 
er following, or such like.’ The accustomed order, in 
short, was rather observed as a rule than obeyed as a 
law ; worn as a dress than borne as a burden; followed 
with free and willing heart in the spirit rather than 
the letter—as a law of liberty, not a yoke of bondage” 
(p. 600 sq.). We cite also the Princeton Review as 
follows: ‘‘As to stated forms of prayer, their value 
must vary with circumstances. In no case ought the 
liberty of extemporaneous prayer to be taken from the 
minister in the pulpit. As well might preaching be 
confined by authority to prescribed forms of words. 
The discretion of the ministry may be trusted as freely 
in the one as the other. But if, in the solemn office 
of leading the united deyotions of the assembly, the 
ministry might exercise a judgment better informed 
by approved examples set forth for that end, and if it 
might even have an election between extemporancous 
prayer and a form appointed to be used at option, the 
standard of extemporary prayer itself would rise, and 
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the edification of our people in public worship would 
be enlarged. We must not make our liberty a cloak 
of licentiousness. There are few of our most able and 
eminent ministers who come as near the true standard 
of pulpit prayer as they do that of the sermon, When 
we hear it said of such a man as Robert Hall that his 
prayers were felt by his hearers to be strikingly un- 
equal to his sermons, we seem to discern in a mind 
keenly sensitive to the propricties of pulpit prayer an 
aversion to making prayer the work of genius, and at 
the same time some lack of zeal in cultivating the pe- 
culiar talent for its just and most useful performance, 
But among our brethren of the lower grades of ability 
and industry we not unfrequently observe habits in 
this service from which many of our sensible and pious 
people would gladly take refuge in a book of prayers. 
When we sometimes hear the intimation that the Book 
of Common Prayer, could it be quietly introduced, 
would be an improvement upon the present forms of 
devotion in many of our pulpits, we know this prefer- 
ence not to be for written prayers in general, but as 
‘an alternative and a way of escape from peculiar and 
unnecessary faults in prayers with which the obsery- 
ers are often afflicted. We cannot assent to such a 
remark, but we have a deep impression of the needless 
imperfection of our present standard, and desire to 
speak that impression with emphasis. We are confi- 
dent that our standard may be so raised that all woulda 
feel the transition from extemporaneous to written 
prayers as a descent and a defection. When we ob- 
serve the special satisfaction of thousands of devout 
worshippers with what appear to us the indefinite and 
comparatively barren forms of the English liturgy, 
we see the great power of a few striking points of pro- 
priety in public prayer to engage the heart of true de- 


‘votion” (January, 1847, p. 81, 82). 


The conclusion arrived at by Richard Watson (Jn- 
stitutes, ii, 507) is just and temperate, viz. that there 
are advantages in each mode of worship, and that, 
when combined prudently, the public service of the 
sanctuary has its most perfect constitution. Much, 
however, in the practice of churches is to be regulated 
by due respect to differences of opinion, and even to 
prejudice, on a point upon which we are left at liberty 
by the Scriptures, and which must therefore be ranked 
among things prudential. Here, as in many other 
things, Christians must give place to each other, and 
do all things ‘‘in charity.” 

Among the modern Protestant churches, the Church 
of England and the Protestant Episcopal Church use 
forms of prayer to the exclusion (generally) of free 
prayer in public worship. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church uses liturgical forms for sacraments and oth- 
er services, and free prayer in worship. The Pres- 
byterian churches use free prayer (Directory of Wor- 
ship, ch. v). The Lutheran and Reformed churches 
have liturgical forms for certain services, but gen- 
erally use free prayer in worship. A movement to- 
wards more full liturgical services has been going on 
for some time in the German Reformed Church. See 
GERMAN REFORMED CuurcH, and Lirurey. A ten- 
dency in the same direction appears to have arisen 
in the Presbyterian Church in the United States (see 
Shields, Liturgia Expurgata, Philadel]. 1864; see also 
Baird, Lutaxia, or the Presbyterian Liturgies, N. York, 
1855, 18mo; reprinted in London as A Chapter on Lit- 
urgies, edited by Thomas Binney, 1856,18mo). In the 
Established Church of Scotland, Dr. Robert Lee, of 
Edinburgh, was tried before the General Assembly in 
1859 for using a book entitled Prayers for Public Wor- 
ship in the public services of Old Grayfriars’ Church, 
Edinburgh; and the Assembly enjoined Dr. Lee to 
discontinue the practice. But the tendency went on; 
and in 1867 appeared Luchologion, or Book of Prayers, 
being Forms of Worship issued by the Church-service So- 
ciety (Edinb. and Lond. 1867), under the auspices of 
Dr, Lee and Dr. Macleod. See, besides the works al- 
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ready mentioned, Bingham, Orig. Eccl. bk. xiii; Pal- 
mer, Origines Liturgicw ; Leighton, Works, ii, 422; Mil- 
ton, Prose Works (Philadel. 1850), i, 96 sq. (against 
forms); Shields, The Book of Comm. Prayer as amend- 
ed by the Westminster Divines A.D. 1661, with a histori- 
cal and liturgical Treatise (Philadelphia, 1867, 12mo) ; 
Brownell, Family Prayer-book Cntroduction) ; Butler, 
Common Prayer Illustrated, ch. i 3; Princeton Review, vii, 
389 sq.; xviii, 487 sq.; xxvii, 445 sq. ; Mercersburgh 
Review, Jan. 1868, art. vii; Evangelical Quarterly Re- 
view, Jan. 1869, p. 80. 

Formularies, a general name for the articles of 
religion, forms of service, etc., adopted by any partic- 
ular church. See CrrEps; Conrrssions; Lirurey. 

Formula Concordiz. See Concorp, Formu- 
LA OF. 

Formula Consensus Helvetica. See Hrr- 
VETIC CONFESSIONS. 

Fornication (521M, taznuth’, mooveta, illicit sex- 
ual intercourse, especially of a married woman). See 
ApuLtery. From the Scriptures we learn that long 
before the time of Moses morals had become very much 
corrupted, and not only the prostitution of females, but 
of boys, was very common among many nations, and 
even made a part of the divine worship, as may be in- 
ferred from the Hebrew words kadesh, a prostitute boy, 
and kedeshah, the feminine of it, which words properly 
and originally mean a person religiously set apart and 
consecrated to the flagitious vice in question (Deut. 
xxiii, 18; 1 Kings xiv, 24; Job xxxvi, 14; Gen. 
XXXvill, 21, 22; Numb. xxi,1; Deut. xxiii, 18; Hos. 
iv, 14). How great the corruption of manners with 
reference to the marriage relation was among the 
Egyptians appears from Herodotus (ii, 111) as well as 
the Bible. The wife of one of the oldest kings was 
untrue to him. It was a long time before a woman 
could be found who was faithful to her husband; and 
when one was at last found, the king took her without 
hesitation for himself. With impudent shamelessness 
Potiphar’s wife seeks to seduce Joseph (Gen. XXxix, 
7). The evidence of the monuments is also not very 
favorable to the Egyptian women. ‘Thus they are 
represented as addicted to excess in drinking wine, 
as even becoming so much intoxicated as to be unable 
to stand or walk alone, or ‘‘to carry their liquor dis- 
creetly”’ (Wilkinson’s Hgypt.ii, 167). To prevent those 
evils to which the Greek and Roman philosophers re- 
fused to oppose any decided resistance, Moses made 
the following regulations: 1. That among the Hebrews 
no prostitute, either male nor female, should be toler- 
ated; and that if the daughter of a priest especially 
were guilty of fornication, she should be stoned and 
her body burnt (Ley. xxi, 9); because these things, as 
Moses observes in Ley. xix, 29; Deut. xxiii, 17, 18, 
were a great abomination in the sight of God. Fur- 
ther, in order that priests of avaricious minds should 
not, in imitation of other nations, make crimes of this 
kind a part of the divine worship, he enacted, 2. That 
the price of prostitution, though presented in return 
for a vow, should not be received at the sanctuary 
(Deut, xxiii, 18). This law, it seems, was sometimes 
violated in the times of the kings (2 Kings xxiii, 7). 
He also enacted, 3. That the man who had seduced a 
female should marry her, and in case the futher would 
not consent, should pay the customary dowry, viz. 
thirty shekels: in case violence had been offered, fifty 
shekels (Exod. xxii, 16; Deut. xxii, 23-29), This law 
appears to have originated in an ancient custom al- 
luded to in Gen. xxxiv, 1-12. Finally, to secure the 
great object, he enacted, 4. That any one who, when 
married, was not found to be a virgin, as she professed 
before marriage, should be stoned before her father’s 
house (Deut, xxii, 20, 21). These laws, it must be ad- 
mwiitted, were severe ; but prostitutes of both sexes, not- 
withstanding their severity, were set apart in the time 
of the kings for the service of idols (Prov. ii, 16-19; 
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v, 8-6; vii, 5-27; 1 Kings xiv, 24; xv, 12; Amos ii, 
7; vii, 17; Jer. ili, 2; v,7; John viii, 3-11). Among 
the Greeks and Romans of the apostles’ day licentious- 
ness was fearfully prevalent. See Haror. ; 

In Scripture this word occurs more frequently in its 
symbolical than in its ordinary sense. In the Proph- 
ets woman is often made the symbol of the church or 
nation of the Jews, which is regarded as affianced to 
Jehovah by the covenant on Mount Sinai. In Ezek. 
xvi there is a long description of that people under 
the symbol of a female child, growing up to the stat- 
ure of a woman, and then wedded to Jehovah by en- 
tering into covenant with him. Therefore, when the 
Israelites acted contrary to that covenant by forsaking 
God and following idols, they were very properly rep- 
resented by the symbol of a harlot or adulteress offer- 
ing herself to all comers (Isa. i, 2; Jer. ii, 20; Ezek. 
xvi; Hos. i, 2; iii, 11). Thts fornication, or adultery 
(which is fornication in a married state), became, and 
is used as the symbol of idolatry itself (Jer. iii, 8, 9; 
Ezek. xvi, 26, 29; xxiii, 37). See Wemyss’s Clavis 

Symb. s.v. Woman. See Ipouarry. 

Forojulian Manuscript (Codex Forojuliensis), 
an important copy of the early Latin version of the 
Gospels at Triuli, published in part by Blanchini (Zvan- 
gel. Quadruplex, append.). Mark’s Gospel is partly at 
Venice in a state of decay, and partly at Prague, the 
last having been edited by Dobrowsky in 1778.—Scriv- 
ner, Introd. p. 265; Tregelles, in Horne’s Jnérod. iy, 
254. See Latin Versions. 


Forslzal, Perrer, a Swedish naturalist, was born 
at Smaland in 1736, and was educated at Gottingen. 
He devoted his life to natural science, travelled ex- 
tensively, and died on an Eastern tour at Djerim, in 
Yemen, July 11,1763. His name is mentioned here on 
account of his Descriptiones Animalium, ovium, amphibi- 
orum, etc., que in ttinere orientali observavit P. Forskal, 
published after his death (Copenh. 1775, 4to); Flora 
Aigyptiaco-Arabica sive descriptiones plantarum, etc. 
(ed. C. Niebuhr (Copenhagen, 1775, 4to); and Icones 
rerum naturalium, ete. (Copenhagen, 1776, 4to), which 
are of value for the natural history of Scripture.— 
Hoefer, Now. Biog. Générale, xviii, 198. 

Forster, Bartholomzeus, a German Roman 
Catholic theologian, was born Aug. 12,1753. He was 
ordained a secular priest in 1776, and went then to Al- 
tendttingen. Here his opposition to the celibacy of 
the clergy, etc., brought him into trouble. He finally 
became professor of rhetoric.and Greek literature in 
the Gymnasium of Landshut in 1803. Among his 
writings are Entlarvter Aberglauben bei Reliquien, Bil- 
dern, etc. (Miinchen, 1803) :—Von d. Interesse d. rimi- 
schen Curie an Ablissen u. Briiderschafiten (Min. 1803). 
—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. iv, 436. 

Forster, Johann, an eminent German theologian 
and scholar, was born at Augsburg in 1495. He be- 
came professor of Hebrew at Zwickau, and assisted 
Luther in his translation of the Bible. In 1535 he was 
made pastor of St. Moritz at Augsburg by the influ- 
ence of Luther. His zeal for the Lutheran doctrines 
often brought him into conflict with his colleagues at 
the university. THe even attacked Blarer and (co- 
lampadius. A visiting committee, sent from Stutt- 
gard in 1540, laid the matter before the duke, who de- 
cided against Forster. The latter retired to Nurem- 
berg, from whence he proceeded to Ratisbon, and in 
1543 accepted a call to Schleusingen, He finally 
succeeded Cruciger as professor of theology in the 
University of Wittenberg. In 1554 he assisted Me- 
lancthon in the Osiandrian: controversies, and died at 
Wittenberg Dec. 8,1556. He wrote a Hebrew Lexi- 
con, Dictionarium Hebraicum Novum, ete. (Basel, 1557, 
fol.), founded purely on the Hebrew of the Bible, and 
throwing out Rabbinical sources of information. His 
letters are of considerable importance for the history 
of that time.—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. iv, 436. There 
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is an elaborate article on Forster in the Zeitschrift f. 
d, hist. Theologie, 1869, p. 210 sq. 

Forster, Nathaniel, a learned English divine, 
was born at Stadscombe, Devonshire, Feb. 3, 1717; 
educated at Corpus Christi, of which he became fellow 


in 1729; obtained a prebendal stall in the cathedral 


of Bristol and the vicarage of Rochdale in 1754. In 
1757 he became preacher at the Rolls, and died Oct. 20 
in that year. He wrote Reflections on the high Antiq- 
uity of Government, Arts, and Sciences in Egypt (Oxf. 
1743, 8vo):—A Dissertation on Josephus’s Account of 
Jesus Christ (Oxf. 1749) :—Biblia Hebraica sine punctis 
(1750, 2 vols. 4to) :—Popery destructive of the Evidences 
of Christianity (Oxf. 1746).—Biog. Britannica, s. v. 

Forster, William, a member of the Society of 
Friends, was born at Tottenham, England, in 1794. 
He was carefully trained by his parents, who were ex- 
cellent ‘‘ Friends,” and at nineteen began to exercise 
his gifts as a ‘‘ minister.” Most of his life was devo- 
ted to missionary journeys through the British Islands, 
the Continent of Europe, and the United States, on his 
third visit to which, ‘‘ with an antislavery address to 
the president and governors,’ he died in Tennessee, 
in the sixty-ninth year of his age. In the preceding 
year, 1852, he visited the Vaudois of Piedmont, and 
printed a large number of books and tracts in Italian 
for circulation. Everywhere he scattered blessings 
by word and deed, ‘‘leaving his mark for good on 
everything he set his hand to.” His son, William 
E. Forster, is (1869) a member of the British Parlia- 
ment, and an eminent Liberal in politics.—Seebohm, 
Memoirs of William Forster (London, 1865, 2 vyols.); 
Christian Remembrancer, January, 1866, art. iv. 

Fort, the rendering in the A.V. of the following 
Heb. words: 7372, metsad’ (so called as a place of ly- 
ing in wait), a castle, esp. on a hill, Ezek. xxxiii, 27 
(elsewhere usually “ stronghold”); or fem. MAS, 
metsudah’, a similar kind of fastness, e. g. the citadel 
of Zion, 2 Sam. v, 9 (elsewhere ‘‘fortress,’’ etc.). 

1372, maoz’ (so called from its strength), a stronghold, 
fortified by nature and art, Dan. xi, 19 (elsewhere usu- 
ally “strength,” etc.). P23, dayek’ (so called from 


| looking out), a watch-tower, especially a scaling-tower 


in a siege, 2 Kings xxv, 1; Jer. lii, 4; Ezek. iv, 2; 
Xvii,17; xxi, 22; xxvi, 8 75372, metsurah’ (so call- 
ed as being compact), a fortification, e. g. in the siege 
of a city; generally for defence (“fenced city,” q. y.), 
but also for assault, Isa. xxix, 3. 253, o’phel (q. v.), 
a mount (so called from its tumulus form), Isa. prove-et 8 
14 (elsewhere “ tower,’’ ‘‘ stronghold’). 233, mis- 
gab’ (so called from its height), a refuge (as often ren- 
dered; also ‘‘tower,’’ ‘‘defence’’), Isa. xxv, 18. See 
FORTIFICATION. 

Fortia d’Urban, Marquis of, was born Feb, 18, 
1756, and died at Paris Aug. 4, 1843. After complet- 
ing his studies at the Military School in Paris, he en- 
tered the army in 1773, but resigned his commission 
in 1779 to attend to an important suit in Rome before 
the papal court of appeals (the Rota), pending the de- 
cision of which he devoted himself to the study of the 
fine arts, antiquities, and mathematics. He was a 
prolific author, and wrote on a variety of subjects, of 
which we mention Princtpes et Questions de Morale 
Naturelle (Paris, new ed., 1834, 2 vols. 12mo) :—Direc- 
tion pour la Conscience d'un rot (Paris, 1821, 12mo) :— 
Chronologie de la vie de Jésus-Christ (Paris, 1827, 8vo, 
and 1830, 12mo) :—Note sur la Génie du Christianisme 
(Par. 1830, 8v0) :—Essai sur Vorigine de U écriture, ete. 
(Paris, 1832, 8vo):—Sur les trois systtémes d’Ecriture 
des Egyptiens (Paris, 1833, 12mo) :—Essai sux Vimmor- 
talité de Padme et sur la resurrection (Paris, 1835, 12mo) : 
—Discours prononcés au Cercle de Morale Universelle 
(Paris, 1835-9, 12mo):—Memoires pour servir & Uhistoire 
de l'introduction du Christianisme dans les Gaules (Par, 
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*. 1838, 8vo). He was also a collaborator in the Chefs- 
a @diuwres des Péres de I’ Eglise (Paris, 15 vols, 8vo), 
: and the Annales dé la Philosophie Chrétienne.—Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, xviii, 217-221, (J. W. M.) 

rn Portification. The Hebrews had several terms 
which include the idea of military walls, and which 
are variously rendered in the Auth. Vers., as ‘*fort,”? 
‘*fortress,”” “‘fenced city,” “ castle,” ‘*strong-hold,” 
“mound,” ‘‘trench,” etc., all of which see in their 
q places. 

‘y Inventions for the defence of men in social life are 
older than history. The walls, towers, and gates rep- 


& resented on Egyptian monuments, though dating back 
+ toa period of fifteen centuries before the Christian era, 
- bear evidence of an advanced state of fortifications— 


of walls built of squared stones, or of squared timber 
judiciously placed on the 
; summit of scarped rocks, 
2 or within the circumference 
3 of one or two wet ditches, 
and furnished along the top 
with regular battlements to 
*“ protect the defenders (see 
Wilkinson, i, 407 sq.). All 
these are of later invention 
‘ than the accumulation of 
unhewn or rudely-chipped 
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Africa, between the trade of the East and the West, 
and between the religious feelings of the whole earth, 
has been the common battle-field of all the great na- 
tions of antiquity, and of modern times, where ruin 
and desolation, oftentimes repeated, have been spread 
over every habitable place. Stones from six to fifty 
feet in length, with suitable proportions, can still be 
detected in many walls of the cities of those regions, 
wherever quarries existed; from Nineveh, where, be- 
neath the surface, there still remain ruins and walls 
of huge stones, sculptured with bas-reliefs, originally 
painted, to Babylon, and Bassorah, where bricks, sun- 
dried or baked, and stamped with letters, are yet found, 
as well asin all the plains of the rivers where that ma- 
terial alone could be easily procured. See ARcut- 
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. uncemented stones, piled on 
i each other in the form of 
é walls, in the so-called Cy- 
= clopean, Pelasgian, Etrus- 
ry can, and Celtic styles, where 
there are no ditches, or tow- 
oA ers, or other gateways than 
4 mere openings occasionally left between the enormous 
¥ blocks employed in the work. As the first three 
styles occur in Etruria they show the progressive ad- 
4 vance of military architecture, and may be considered 
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as more primitive, though perhaps posterior to the era 
when the progress of Israel, under the guidance of 
‘ Joshua, expelled several Canaanitish tribes, whose 
i system of civilization, in common with that of the rest 
f of Western Asia, bore an Egyptian type, and whose 
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Ancient Egyptians attacking a Fort, 


towers and battlements were remarkably high, or, 
rather, were erected in very elevated situations. 
When, therefore, the Israelites entered Palestine, we 
may assume that the ‘‘fenced cities’’ they had to at- 
tack were, according to their degree of antiquity, for- 
tified with more or less of art, but all with huge stones 
in the lower walls, like the Etruscan. Indeed, Asia 
Minor, Armenia, Syria, and even Jerusalem, still bear 
marks of this most ancient system, notwithstanding 


Ancient Assyrians attacking a Fort. 


As among the Hebrews there was no system of 
construction strictly so called, but simply an applica- 
tion of the means of defence to the localities, no uni- 
formity of adaptation existed, and therefore we refer 
to the foregoing as specimens of the numerous illustra- 
tions of this subject that occur on the Egyptian and 
Assyrian monuments, and to other explanations which 
are given under the several terms in other parts of 
this work. See alse Ciry; Simran; War, etc. 

The wall, 77a5M, chomah’, was sometimes double or 
triple (2 Chron. xxxii, 5), successively girding a rocky 
elevation; and “building a city” originally meant the 
construction of the wall. See Wau. Before wall- 
towers, nips, migdaloth’, were introduced, the gate 
of a city, originally single, formed a kind of citadel, 


and was the strongest part of all the defences: it was . 


the armory of the community, and the council-house 
of the authorities. ‘‘ Sitting in the gate” was, and 
still is, synonymous with the possession of power, and 
even now there is commonly in the fortified gate of a 
royal palace in the East, on the floor above the door- 
way, a council-room with a kind of balcony, whence 
the sovereign sometimes sees his people, and where he 
may sit in judgment. Hence the Turkish government 
is not unfrequently termed the Porte, and in this sense 
allusion to gates often occurs in the Scriptures. The 
tower, M°7%, tseri’ach, was another fortification of the 
earliest date, being often the -citadel or last retreat 
when a city was taken; or, standing alone in some 
naturally strong position, was intended to protect a 
frontier, command a pass, or to be a place of refuge 
and deposit of treasure in the mountains, when the 
plain should be no longer defensible. This was the 
kind of citadel which defended passes, and in the 
mountains served for retreat in times of calamity, and 
for the security of the royal treasures; and it was on 
account of the confined space within, and the great ele- 
yation of the ramparts, that private houses frequently 
stood upon their summit, as was the case when the 
harlot Rahab received Joshua’s spies in Jericho (Josh. 


that this region, the connecting link between Asia and 
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vah’, used by shepherds all over Asia, and even now 
built on eminences above some city in the plain, in or- 
der to keep a look-out upon the distant country, were 
already in use, and occasionally converted into places 
of defence (2 Chron. xxvi, 10; xxvii, 4). See Tow- 
ER. The gateways were closed by ponderous folding- 
doors, 7215, sha’ar, the valves or folds, p°ne4, dela- 
“hain, being secured by wooden bars: both the doors 
and bars were in after times plated with metal. See 
Garr. A ditch (? "1, cheyl), where the nature of 
the locality required it, was dug in front of the ram- 
part, and sometimes there was an inner wall, with a 
second ditch before it. See Dircu. As the experi- 
ence of ages increased, huge ‘‘ counter forts,” double 
buttresses, or masses of solid stone and masonry (not 
bulwarks), were built in particular parts to sustain the 
outer wall, and afford space on the summit to place 
military engines (2 Chron. xxvi, 15).—Kitto,s.v. See 
Fencep Ciry ; Munirion. 


Modern Persian Fort. 


Fortress, the rendering in the A. V. of the follow- 
ing Hebrew terms: 1372, matsor’ (from its éntrench- 
ment), fortification, Jer. x, 17 (elsewhere “bulwark,” 
“fenced city,” etc.). 74X72, metsudah! (from its secu- 
rity), a castle, espec. poet., 2 Sam. xvii, 2; Psa. xviii, 
2, 8; Ixxi, 3; xci, 3; ecxliv, 2 (elsewhere usually 
“stronghold”’), “27, mibtsar’ (as being inaccessible), 
a fortified place, Isa. Bayh Oe soa WG eeahys Si 
Hos. x,14; Amos v, 9 (elsewhere ‘fenced city” [q. v. ], 
stronghold,” etc.). 1432, maoz’ (from its strength), 
a stronghold, Jer. xvi, 19; Dan. xi, 7, 10 (elsewhere 
“strength,” etc.). See FoRTIFICATION. 

Fortunatianus, bishop of Aquileia, was of Afri- 
can origin, and an active participant in the strifes which 
agitated the Church in the 4th century. At the Coun- 
cil of Milan, A.D. 355, he joined in the condemnation 
of Athanasius, but after 357 we hear no more of him. 
He wrote commentaries on the Gospels, characterized 
by Jerome as useful, though incorrect in style.—Hoe- 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xviii, 232; Ceillier, Histoire 
des Auteurs Eecléesiastiques, t. vi, p.11. (J. W. M.) 

Portuna’tus (Grecized boprosyvaroc), a disciple 
of Corinth, of Roman birth or origin, as his name indi- 
cates, who visited Paul at Ephesus, and returned, along 
with Stephanus and Achaicus, in charge of that apos- 
tle’s first Epistle to the Corinthian Church (1 Cor. xvi, 
17), A.D. 54, Some haye supposed that these three 
Corinthian brethren were ‘‘they which are of the house 
of Chloe” (oi X)oyjc), alluded to in 1 Cor. i, 11; but 
the language of irony, in which the apostle must in 
that case be interpreted in ch, xvi as speaking of their 
presence, would become sarcasm too cutting for so ten- 
der a heart as Paul’s to have uttered among his vale- 
dictions. ‘The household of Stephanas’’ is mention- 
ed in chap. i, 16 as having been baptized by Paul him- 
self: perhaps Fortunatus and Achafcus may have been 
members of that household. There is a Fortunatus 
mentioned at the end of Clement's first Epistle to the 
Corinthians, who was possibly the same person.—Kit- 
to, s. v.; Smith, s. v. 


Fortunatus, Venantius, Honorius Clemen- 
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tianus, bishop of Poitiers, and a Latin poet, was born 
about A.D. 530, near Treviso, in Italy. He studied 
grammar, rhetoric, literature, and law, and became so 
distinguished as an orator as to receive the surname of 
‘ Scholasticissimus.” From Italy he canie to France, 
where he acquired great reputation as a poet, and was 
received with favor at the court of Sigebert, king of 
Austrasia, in honor of whose marriage with Brunhilde 
(566) he wrote one of his poems. Having gone to 
Poitiers, he became preacher and confessor of the con- 
vent to which the former queen Radegunde and her 
sister had retired. Here he continued his philosoph- 
ical and theological studies with great ardor, and be- 
came connected with Gregory of Tours (q. v.) and oth- 
er dignitaries of the Church. He was appointed bish- 
op of Poitiers in 599, but died soon after, probably 
about 609. He wrote eleven books of poetry on di- 
yers subjects; hymns, many of which have been used 
by the Church; epistles to different bishops, especial- 
ly to Gregory of Tours; stories dedicated to his pro- 
tectors, Radegunde and Agnes, which have given rise 
to an unfounded accusation of improper intimacy be- 
tween them; the life of St. Martin; an explanation of 
the Lord’s prayer, etc. He was the first to use rhyme 
with a certain degree of mastery, though with consid- 
erable license; he also mastered the trochaic tetrame- 
ter. His best known hymns are Vezilla Regis prode- 
unt, and Pange Lingua Gloriost, which are incorporated 
into the Roman breviary. They may be found in Dan- 
iel, Thesaurus Hymnologicus, i, sq., and are given, 
with Neale’s translations, by Schaff, History of the 
Christian Church, iii, 596 sq., and in Schaff, Christ in 
Song (New York, 1869). A Commentary on the Athana- 
sian Creed is attributed to him; Waterland vindicates 
his authorship of it (Works, Oxford, 1843, iii, 184 sq.), 
but Lucchi and other critics deny it. Muratori con- 
jectured (without adequate ground) that Fortunatus 
was the author of the Athanasian Creed itself. His 
writings were collected by Brower, Opera Omnia ; 
published also in Bibl. Max. Patrum (1677). The best 
edition is that of Luechi (Rome, 1786-7, 2 vols. 4to; 
reproduced in Migne, Patrologia Latina, vols. xxii and 
Ixxviii). A full account of the writings of Fortunatus 
is given in Ceillier, Auteurs Sacrés (Paris, 1862), xi, 
402 sq. See also Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xviii, 
227-381. 

Fosbrooke, Tuomas DupLey, a distinguished 
archeologist, was born in London May 27,1770. He 
was educated at St. Paul’s School, and elected scholar 
at Pembroke College, Oxford, in 1785. In 1794 he be- 
came curate of Horsley ; in 1810, curate of Walford; 
in 1830, vicar of Walford. He died January 1, 1842. 
His archeological writings are very valuable. His 
works are British Monachism: Manners and Customs of 
Monks and Nuns in England (Lond. new ed. 1848, imp. 
8vo):—Encyclopedia of Antiquities, Classical and Me- 
dieval (new ed. Lond. 1843, 2 vols. imp. 8vo) :—A7is, 
Manufactures, ete. of the Greeks and Romans (London, 
1833-5, 2evols. fep. 8vo). A memoir of his life is pre- 
fixed to the British Monachism. 

Fossores, Fossorii. See Corrara. 


Foster, Benjamin, D.D., a Baptist preacher 
and author, was born at Danvers, Mass., June 12, 
1750, and graduated at Yale College in 1774. Near 
the close of his college course, having been appointed 
to take part in a discussion of the subject of baptism 
on the Pedobaptist side, his investigations made him a 
convert to Baptist views. He pursued his studies in 
theology under the Rey. Dr. Stillman, of Boston, and 
was ordained pastor of a church in Leicester, Mass., 
in 1776. He was afterwards pastor successively at 
Newport, R. I., and at New York. During the prev- 
alence of yellow fever in 1798 he declined to seek im- 
munity from it by leaving his post of duty, and died — 
from exposure to the pestilence. He was a diligent 
and zealous preacher, a devoted pastor, and respecta- 
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ble scholar. He was the author of, 1. The Washing 
of Regeneration, or the Divine Right of Immersion :—2. 
Primitive Baptism defined: —3. A Dissertation on the 
Seventy Weeks of Daniel (N ewport, 1787). (L. E. 8.) 


Poster, James, D.D., an eminent Nonconform- 
ist divine, was born at Exeter in 1697. He began 
preaching as an Independent in 1718. In 1724 he be- 
came a Baptist, succeeding the eminent Gale. His 
eloquence gained for him enthusiastic popularity, 
Pope, Savage, and Bolingbroke were among his eulo- 
gists. But, with all his personal virtues and popular 
talents, “‘ he neither professed nor possessed much zeal 
for the essential doctrines of Christianity.”’ He pub- 
lished Sermons (Lond. 1745, 4th ed. 8vo) :—Discourses 
on Natural Religion and the Social Virtues (Lond, 1749); 
and an Essay on Fundamentals, especially the doctrine 
of the Trinity. His most important work, and that 
by which he is best known, is his Defence of the Use- 
Sulness, Truth, and Excellency of the Christian Religion, 
written against Tyndale (Lond. 1734, 3d ed. 8yo). He 
died in 1753. (L. E.S.) 


Foster, John, the celebrated essayist, was born 
at Halifax, Yorkshire, Sept. 17, 1770. In early life 
he was set to the trade of a weaver. At the age of 
seventeen, having joined a Baptist church, he entered 
the Baptist College at Bristol. On the completion of 
his studies he began preaching at Neweastle-on-Tyne. 
Being somewhat unsettled in his doctrinal views, he 
sought a connection with the ‘‘ General Baptists,” and 
made an unsuccessful attempt to establish himself at 
Dublin. Returning to England, he labored success- 
ively at Chichester, Frome, and Downend. His mod- 
erate success as a preacher was in striking contrast 
with his unquestioned intellectual power and his liter- 
ary reputation. While residing at Downend he pro- 
duced the Essays which have won a permanent place 
in English literature. Becoming disabled for labor in 
the pulpit, he removed to Stapleton, near Bristol, and 
gave himself wholly to literary pursuits. For thir- 
teen years he was a principal contributor to the Hclec- 
tic Review. In 1819 he published his essay On the 
Evils of Popular Ignorance, which he esteemed his best 
production, though it has never attained to the popu- 
larity of the essay On Decision of Character. His con- 
tributions to the Lelectic Review were published in 
1840, in two volumes. A volume selected from these 
has been published in this country. He died in 1843. 
Since his death have appeared Lectures delivered at 
Broadmead Chapel, Bristol (2 vols.), a discourse on 
Missions, an essay On the Importance of Religion, writ- 
ten as an introduction to Doddridge’s Rise and Progress, 
and an unfinished essay On the Improvement of Time. 
His Life and Correspondence, edited by J. E. Ryland 
(1846), is a work of great interest (republished in Bos- 
ton). A letter written late in life, and then first pub- 
lished, disclosed the fact, before unsuspected, that he 
had renounced the doctrine of the eternity of future 
punishment. His writings are marked by strong, 
original, often sombre thought, stimulating to the best 
principles and purposes. (L. E. 8.) 


Pothergill, Samurt, an eminent and highly re- 
spected Quaker preacher, travelled and preached in 
many parts of England, Scotland, Ireland, and North 
America, and died in 1773. He wrote Remarks on an 
Adiress to the People called Quakers, etc. (1761, 8vo): 
—-Reply to E. Owen on Water Baptism (1763, 8vo):— 
Letters (1816).—Allibone, Dictionary of Authors, s. v.; 
Rose, vii, 423. (J.W. M.) 

Foucher, Paut, a learned French abbot, was born 
at Tours in 1704, and died at Paris in 1778. He stud- 
ied theology at the Sorbonne, but showed more fond- 
ness for the ancient languages. His chief work, Truité 
historique de la feligion des Perses, inserted in the Me- 
moirs of the Academy of Inscriptions (tom. xxv, xxvii, | 
XXiX, Xxxi, Xxxix; German translation by Kleuker, | 
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Riga, 1781-3, 2 vols. 4to), combats the opinion of Hyde 
that the Persians had preserved natural religion and 
the worship of the true God. A supplement, after the 
appearance of Du Perron’s Zend Avesta, retracts many 
of his previous opinions. His next most important 
work, Recherches sur 0 Origine et la Nature de la Relig- 
ton des Grecs, also inserted in the Memoirs of the Acad- 
emy, considers the gods of the Greek and Roman pan- 
theon as only deified men, and claims a historical ba- 
sis for their myths.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Génér. XViii, 
284, 285. (J.W. M.) 


Foucher de Chartres. See Funcurrivs. 


Foulis, Henry, was born about 1638, and died in 
1685, He pursued his studies at Oxford, was ordained 
for the ministry, but devoted himself to history. We 
have from him, History of the wicked Plots and Con- 
spiracies of our pretended Saints, etc. (Lond. 1662, and 
Oxford, 1674, fol.) :—History of the Romish Treasons 
and Usurpations, etc. (Oxford, 1671, fol.) ; and, accord- 
ing to Watt, Cabala, or the History of the Conventicle 
Uncased (1664, 4to) : — Sermons, etc. —Allibone, Dict. 
of Authors, s. v.; Wood, Athen. Oxon. (GPa en) 


Foulques de Neuilly. See Futco. 


Foundling Hospitals are institutions for the 
reception and care of children, especially illegitimate 
ones, abandoned by their parents. They owe their 
origin, it is said, to the desire of preventing infanti- 
cide and the exposure of children. Among the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans, infanticide and abortion not 
only prevailed to a fearful extent, but were tolerated, 
nay, in certain cases, even sanctioned by the laws and 
by the opinions of philosophers (see Plato, De Repub. 
v, 460, C.; Aristotle, Polit. vii, 16; Livy, Hist. xxvii, 
37; Cicero, De Leg. iii, 8, et al.). The exposure of 
children was a still more prevalent custom, commend- 
ing itself, we may suppose, to the natural feelings of 
the parents as less cruel than infanticide, since it prom- 
ised a chance, at least, of saving life. The foundling 
became the slave of the individual or community at 
whose expense it was cared for and educated. To fa- 
cilitate the finding of exposed infants, places of public 
resort were chosen for the exposure, such as market- 
places, temples, road-crossings, wells, ete. In Athens 
the cynosarges, and in Rome the colwnna lactaria, were 
usually selected for this purpose. Frequently tokens 
(erepundia), as rings or other costly ornaments, or, in 
the case of poor parents, trinkets of small value, were 
deposited with the child, for the purpose of inducing 
some one to receive it, or as a means of identifying the 
child, should its parents afterwards wish to recover it. 
Gibbon, treating of the limitations of paternal author- 
ity in his chapter on Roman jurisprudence (/fist. iv, 
344, N. Y. 1852), says: ‘‘The exposition of children 
was the prevailing and stubborn vice of antiquity ; it 
was sometimes prescribed, often permitted, almost al- 
ways practised with impunity by nations who neyer 
entertained the Roman ideas of paternal power; and 
the dramatic poets, who appeal to the human heart, 
represent with indifference a popular custom which 
was palliated by the motives of economy and compas- 
sion.’’ As some relief to the dark shading of this pic- 
ture, and yet a proof of its correctness, we may in- 
stance the praise which Strabo (lib. xvii) bestows on 
the Egyptians, and Ailian (Varie Historia, ii, 7) on 
the Boeotian Thebes, because their laws and customs 
forbade the killing or exposure of children; as also 
the statement of Tacitus (De Mor. Germ. 19), that the 
Germans reckoned infanticide a crime. It is said, 
however, that they exposed children before the intro- 
duction of Christianity among them. 

Though the laws of Moses contained no express pro- 
visions on this subject, the Jews rightly interpreted 
their spirit as forbidding this unnatural conduct (see 
Tacitus, Hist. vy, 5; Josephus, Contra Apwn, li, 245 
Philo Judzus, De Legib. Special. ad precept. 6 et 7). 
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The teachings of Christianity, by causing infanti- 
eide and child-exposure to be regarded as sins, gradu- 
ally wrought a change in the laws and customs in re- 
gard to them, though the first Christian emperors did 
not venture to forbid exposure as a crime. Constan- 
tine, however, termed it a sort of murder, and, prompt- 
ed perhaps by the humane Lactantius, sought in his 
decrees, A.D. 315, 822, 331, to prevent the murder, sale, 
giving in pawn or exposure of children, by making 
provision out of the public treasury for those whose 
parents were too poor to support them (Codex Theodos. 
lib. xi, tit. 27), and by depriving parents of the hope 
of recovering exposed children, or making good the 
expenses incurred by those who had received and 
maintained them (Codex Theodos. lib. v, tit. 7, De Ex- 
positis, 1. i, p. 487, ed. Ritter). The cruel custom was, 
however, not entirely prohibited until the latter half 
of the 4th century, when, under Valentinian and his 
colleagues, such murders were brought ‘within the 
letter and spirit of the Cornelian law” (Codex Justin. 
lib. iy, tit. 52). A further advance of opinion in the 
right direction was indicated by a special law of Jus- 
tinian, A.D. 529, which forbade the enslavement of 
foundlings (Codex Justin. lib. viii, tit. De Infant. Ex- 
pos. |. iii). 

Some suppose that foundling hospitals, or institu- 
tions of a similar character, were, at a very early pe- 
riod, established at or near the columna lactaria at 
Rome and the cynosarges at Athens, mentioned above 
as places of exposure. The Justinian Codes, by the 
term brephotrophium (Boedoreodeioy), mentioned in 
connection with, but as distinct from, other institu- 
tions (for the relief of strangers, the poor, orphans, 
etc.), appear to refer to hospitals for foundlings. An 


at Treves in the 6th or 7th century. The Capitularies 
of Charlemagne employ the Justinian term brephotro- 
phia apparently with reference to foundling hospitals, 
though the Franks at that time regarded foundlings as 
the property of those who should receive and educate 
them. The earliest foundling hospital concerning 
which we have any authentic information was that 
founded at Milan, A.D. 787, by Datheus, a priest, be- 
cause of the prevalence of infanticide. If the child 
had not been baptized, salt was strewed between its 
swaddling-clothes before bringing it to the hospital to 
denote that fact. The children were suckled by hired 
nurses, supplied with necessaries, taught some handi- 
craft, and at seven years of age discharged as free- 
born. In 1070 Oliver de la Trau founded at Montpel- 


lier the order of the Hospitalarit Sancti Spiritus, one | 
of whose vows was to provide for the maintenance and | 


education of foundlings. Since that time hospitals for 
foundlings have been gradually established in most 
European, and Spanish, and Portuguese - American 
states, to the most important of which only we have 
space to refer. Attached to the hospital of the Spirito 
Santo in Rome is one for foundlings, with accommo- 
dations for 3000 children; the number annually re- 
ceived is about 800, some of whom are sent to the 
country to be nursed; the mortality in the hospital 
was (1859) 57 per cent., and still greater in the coun- 
try. The Spedale degl’ Innocenti at Florence was found- 
ed in 1316; here special means are taken to identify 
each child by securely fastening a leaden badge, 
stamped with a certain number, around the neck, The 
use of tokens of some sort, attached to the person or 
clothing of the child, for the purpose of identification, 
is not uncommon in the history of other hospitals. 
There are many other foundling hospitals in Italy to 
provide for the numerous foundlings, for whom it is 
stated that Naples makes the best provision (1859). 
The Hospice des Enfans Trowves at Paris was founded 
in 1640 by Vincent de Paul. In this, as well as many 
others in France, in order to secure secrecy in deposit- 
ing the child, a turning-box (four) is provided, in 
which the child is placed, and a bell rung for its re- 
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moval without the person who brought it being seen. 
A decree in 1811 ordered that such boxes should be 
provided for all the French foundling hospitals, but, 
owing to a conviction that the great increase in the 
number of foundlings since that time was due largely 
tothe tours, they were retained in 1856 in only 65 of 
the 141 hospitals then existing in France. In 1856 the 
number of foundlings in France was estimated at 
120,000 under 12 years of age, when the administrative 
control ceases; and 60,000 to 70,000 between the ages 
of 12 and21. The proportion of foundlings to popula- 
tion was 1 to 353; to births, 1 to 39; the annual num- 
ber, 25,000 to 30,000, of whom nine tenths were illegit- 
imate. The average life of the foundlings was only 4 
years; the mortality 52 per cent. the first year, and 78 
per cent. up to 12 years; while the general average 
for the community was only 50 per cent. up to 21 years. 
The male foundlings constituted 13 per cent. of the 
convicts and prisoners, and the female one fifth of the 
prostitutes in that country. Foundling hospitals are 
numerous in Belgium, where the number of abandoned 
children was estimated in 1859 to be 1 to 18 births. 
In 1826 there were only two foundling hospitals in 
Holland; that of Amsterdam receives about 3000 chil- 
dren annually. There is a well-managed one in Vi- 
enna, founded in 1784 by Joseph II, and others in the 
chief cities of the Austrian empire, but the system of 
maintaining such institutions is said to be no longer 
regarded with favor in Germany. In Spain the num- 
ber may be reckoned at 60 to 70, with some 13,000 
foundlings, with larger proportional numbers for Port- 
ugal. The great hospitals of Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg are said to be well managed under strict govern- 


| mental supervision, to which annually great numbers 
establishment of the kind is said to have been founded 


of children are sent from various parts of the Russian 
empire, very many of which die on the way. The 
children are, it is said, carefully educated, those of su- 
perior promise specially so; and many of them become 
useful, the females as governesses, teachers, etc., and 
the males as engineers and mechanics. Recruits for 
the army and navy are also supplied from these hospi- 
tals. Foundling hospitals are numerous in Sweden, 
where the average of illegitimate births is said to be 
large, 1 to 11 in the country, and 1 to 2 in Stockholm. 
Norway has fewer, and also a less proportion of ille- 
gitimate children. The foundling hospital in London 
was established in 1739 through the efforts of captain 
Thomas Coram, but not opened fully until 1756, from 
which time to 1760, 4 years, 14,934 children were re- 
ceived into it, but only 4400 lived to be apprenticed, or 
30 per cent. In view of this frightful mortality, and 
the abuses in the matter of admission, and the difficul- 
ty of correcting them or adequately providing against 
their recurrence, Parliament withdrew its grant of pub- 
lic funds, and the institution ‘* ceased to be a receptacle 
for foundlings,” and was made a hospital for poor ille- 
gitimate children whose mothers are known, and chil- 
dren of soldiers and sailors killed in the service of 
their country. One was also established in Dublin in 
1730, in which the mortality is said to have been even 
greater than in London. The average yearly admis- 
sions from 1805-1825 were about 2000. A foundling 
hospital has been established in Canton, but had not, 
up to 1859, much influence in preventing infanticide, 
The most important ones in America are those in the 
city of Mexico and Rio Janeiro. There are no found- 
ling hospitals in the United States where provision is 
made for foundlings in common with other objects of 
public or private charity, and the number of such chil- 
dren is comparatively small. Whether such institu- 
tions may or may not haye proved beneficent under 
the conditions of ancient or medixval society, we can- 
not at this day determine, but the trial of them as parts 
of the systems of the charitable and philanthropic 
agencies of modern times, either as controlled and sup- 
ported in whole or part by the state, or as left to the 
care and direction of private benevolence, presents re- 
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sults, we think, contrary to the expectations of their 
founders; and the general tendency of opinion, espe- 
cially in Protestant countries, is against their useful- 
ness as means for the attainment of the desired ends. 
Granting that they may have some effect in diminish- 
ing the frequency of direct infanticide (which, how- 
eyer, their statistics do not prove), they certainly tend 
to increase the number of children abandoned by their 
parents, while the frightful mortality connected with 
them would seem to demonstrate that there can be no 
actual saving of human life through such establish- 
ments. We believe that vastly more children have 
prematurely died from causes inseparably connected 
with their transmission to and treatment in these hos- 
pitals than would have been destroyed outright by 
the parents from the same motives. Statistics seem 
clearly to show that they tend to foster licentiousness, 
increase the number of illegitimate births, and relax 
morals. In reviewing all the facts, the language of 
the author of the article Medical Jurisprudence, in the 
Encyclop. Britannica, xiv, 444, 8th ed.), seems hardly 
too strong: ‘‘ Foundling hospitals, from the mortality 
in them, even under the best management, seem to be 
amongst the most pestilent institutions of mistaken 
beneyolence.’’—New Amer. Cyclop. vii, 634-640 ; Beck- 
mann, History of Inventions, ii, 434-449 (Bohn’s ed.) ; 
Cassel’s Magazine, i, 123-4; Knight, Popular History 
of England, vii, 118-19 ; Chambers, Encyclopedia, s. v. 5 
Encyclop. Britannica, s.v.; Guerry, Statistique Morale 
de la France; Benoiston de Chateauneuf, Considéra- 
tions sur les Enfans-trouves dans les principaux états de 
VEurope. (J.W.M.) 


Fountain, the rendering in the A.V. of the fol- 
lowing Hebrew terms: 1. Properly and usually }*2, 
a’yin (lit. the eye), so called from flowing (Gesenius, 
Thes. Heb. p.1017), a natural source of living water. 
See En-. 2. Likewise 7°27, mayan’ (from the same 
root), a well-watered place (Psa. Ixxxiv, 6, “ well”) ; 
also a single spring (as rendered in Psa. 1xxxvii, 7; 
civ, 10) of running water (Lev. xi, 36; Josh. xv, 9; 1 
Kings xviii, 5; 2 Chron. xxxii, 4; Psa. lxxiv, 15; 
exiv, 8; Prov. v, 16; viii, 24; xxv, 26; Cant. iv, 12, 
15; Isa. xli, 18; Hos. xiii, 15; Joel iii, 18); spoken 
of the tide or influx of the sea (Gen. vii, 11; viii, 2). 
Its force and meaning are unfortunately sometimes 
obscured by the rendering in the A. V., ‘‘ well,”’ as in 
Exod. xy, 27; in Elim ‘were twelve wells of water ;” 
that is, not artificial wells, but natural fountains, as 
still seen in wady Ghurundel (Bartlett’s Morty Days 
in the Desert, p. 43). These two words, on the con- 
trary, like the corresponding Greek wnyn, always 
denote a stream of ‘‘ living” or constantly-running 
water, in opposition to standing or stagnant pools, 
whether it issues immediately from the ground or from 
the bottom of a well. See Ain. 38. 25272, mabbu’a 
(so called from gushing or bubbling forth), a native 
rill (fig. of the vital flow, Eccl. xii, 6; elsewhere liter- 
ally a “spring” in general, Isa. xxxv, 7; xlix, 10). 
4, “ip, makor’ (so called from having been opened 
by digging), an artificial source of flowing water, used 
both literally and figuratively, but mostly in such 
phrases as ‘fountain of life” (Prov. xiii, 14), ‘‘ foun- 
tain of wisdom’? (xviii, 4), etc. ; occasionally rendered 
spring,” “well,” ete. 5. Improperly 713, bor, or 
“nD, ba’yir (Jer. vi, 7), which designates only a pit or 
standing water. See Wey. The idea of a fountain 
is also implied in the phrase D772 R379, motsa’ ma’- 
yim, or going forth of waters (“‘ spring,” 2 Kings i, 21.3 
Psa. cvii, 33, 35; Isa. xli, 18; lviii, 11; “course,” 2 
Chron, xxxii, 30); as likewise in dy, gal (from its roll- 
ing down the water), or mPa, gullah’, a purling stream 
or overflowing fountain (‘‘spring,’’ Cant. iv, 12; Josh. 
xv, 19; Judg. i, 15). See TopoGrAPuicaAL TERMS. 

Among the attractive features presented by the 
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Land of Promise to the nation migrating from Egypt 
by way of the desert, none would be more striking 
than the natural gush of waters from the ground. In- 
stead of watering his field or garden, as in Egypt, 
“with his foot” (Shaw, Zravels, p. 408), the Hebrew 
cultivator was taught to look forward to a land ‘ drink- 
ing water of the rain of heaven, a land of brooks of 
water, of fountains and depths springing from yalleys 
and hills’ (Deut. viii, 7; xi, 11). In the desert of 
Sinai, “‘the few living, perhaps perennial springs,’’ 
by the fact of their rarity, assume an importance hard- 
ly to be understood in moister climates, and more than 
justify a poetical expression of national rejoicing over 
the discovery of one (Numb, xxi, 17). But the springs 
of Palestine, though short-lived, are remarkable for 
their abundance and beauty, especially those which 
fall into the Jordan and its lakes throughout its whole 
course (Stanley, Palest. p. 17, 122, 123, 295, 378, 509; 
Burckhardt, Syria, p. 344). The spring or fountain 
of living water, the “‘eye”’ of the landscape (see No. 1), 
is distinguished in all Oriental languages from the ar- 
tificially sunk and enclosed well (Stanley, p. 509). Its 
importance is implied by the number of topographical 
names compounded with En or (Arab.) Ain: En-gedi, 
Ainzidy, “ spring of the gazelle,” may serve as a strik- 
ing instance (1 Sam. xxiii, 29; see Reland, p. 763; 
Robinson, i, 504; Stanley, App. § 50). Fountains are 
much more rare on the eastern side of the Jordan than 
on the western. There are a few among the moun- 
tains of Gilead; but in the great plateaus of Moab on 
the south, and Bashan on the north, they are almost 
unknown. This arises in part from the physical struc- 
ture of the country, and in part from the dryness of 
the climate. Huge cisterns and tanks were construct- 
ed to supply the want of fountains. See CisTEeRN. 
Some of the fountains of Palestine are of great size. 
All the perennial rivers and streams in the country 
haye their sources in fountains, and draw compara- 
tively little strength from surface water. Such are 
the fountains of the Jordan at Dan and Banias ; of the 
Abana at Fijeh and Zebedany ; of the Leontes at Chal- 
cis and Baalbek; of the Orontes at Ain and Lebweh; 
of the Adonis at Afka, etc. Palestine is a country of 
mountains and hills, and it abounds in fountains of 
lesser note. The murmur of their waters is heard in 
every dell, and the luxuriant foliage which surrounds 
them is seen on every plain. For a good classifioa- 
tion of these natural springs, see Robinson’s Physical 
Geog. of Palestine, p. 238 sq. ; and for descriptions of 
many of them, see Tristram’s Land of Israel, and 
Sepp’s Heilige Land. 

Advantage was taken of these fountains to supply 
some of the great cities of Palestine with water. 
Hence, in Oriental cities generally, public fountains are 
frequent (Poole, Englishw. in Eg. i, 180). Perhaps the 
most remarkable works of this kind are at Tyre, where 


Fountain near Beyrut. 
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several copious springs were surrounded with massive 
walls, so as to raise the water to a sufficient height. 

Aqueducts, supported on arches, then conveyed it to 
the city (Porter, Handb. for Syria and Pal. p. 142, 555, 

$90). One of less extent conveyed an abundant sup- 
ply to Damascus from the great fountain at Fijeh. 

Hence no Eastern city is so well supplied with water 
as Damascus (Early Trav. p. 294). At Beyrut there 
is an ancient aqueduct that brings water from a source 
at least twenty miles distant, and two thousand feet 
above the level of the sea (Thomson, Land and Book, 

i,48). An aqueduct some ten miles in length brought 
water to Jerusalem from a fountain near Solomon’s 

Pools by subterranean channels. In these may per- 
haps be found the ‘‘sealed fountain’’ of Cant. iv, 12 
(Hasselquist, p. 145; Maundrell, Early Trav. p. 457). 

Traces of fountains at Jerusalem may probably be 
found in the names En-Rogel (2 Sam. xvii, 17), the 
‘‘Dragon-well” or fountain, and the ‘‘gate of the 
fountain” (Neh. ii, 13,14). But Jerusalem, though 
mainly dependent for its supply of water upon its rain- 
water cisterns, appears from recent inquiries to have 

possessed either more than one perennial spring, or 

one issuing by more than one outlet (see Robinson, i, 

843, 345; Williams, Holy City, ii, 458, 468; comp. Ezek. 

xlyii, 1, 12). With this agree the ‘‘fons perennis 

aque” of Tacitus (Hist. v, 12), and the vddarwy aveK- 

AeTToe cioracic of Aristeas (Josephus, ii, 112, edit. 

Havercamp; compare Raumer, p. 298; Kitto, Physical 
Geogr. p. 412, 415). See JerusALEM. In the towers 

built by Herod, Josephus says there were cisterns with 

xadxovoynpara through which water was‘ poured forth 

(War, v, 4, 4): these may have been statues or figures 

containing spouts for water after Roman models (Plin. 

Epist.v,6; Hist. Nat. xxxvi, 15,121). The fountain | 
of Nazareth bears a traditional antiquity, to which it | 
has probably good derivative, if-not actual claim (Rob- | 
erts, Views in Palestine, i, 21, 29, 33; Fisher, Views in 

Syria, i, 31; iii, 44). See Nazareru. 


Fountain at Nazareth. 


The volcanic agency which has operated so power- 
fully in Palestine has from very early times given 
tokens of its working in the warm springs which are 
found near the Sea of Galilee and the Dead Sea. 
These have been famous from time immemorial for 
their medicinal properties (Pliny, Hist. Nat. v, 15: 
Lightfoot, Opp. ii, 224), They are confined to the yol- 
eanic valley of the Jordan, and all are stronely impreg- 
nated with sulphur. The temperature of that of Tibe- 
rias is 144° Pahr, (Porter, Handbook for Syr. and Pal. 
p. 311, 820, 423). One of the most celebrated of these 
was Callirrhée, mentioned by Josephus as a place re- 
sorted to by Herod in his last illness (War, i, 33, 5; 
Kitto, Phys. Geogr. of Pal. p.120, 121; Stanley p. 285), 
His son Philip built the town, which he named Tibe, 
rias (the Hamath of Josh, xix, 35), at the sulphureotg 
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hot springs on the south of the Sea of Galilee (Joseph. 


Ant. xviii, 2, 3; Hasselquist, Travels, App. p. 283; Kit- 
to, p.-114; Burckhardt, Syria, p. 328, 330). Other hot 
springs are found at seven miles’ distance from Tibe- 
rias, and at Omkeis or Amathe, near Gadara (Reland, 
p- 775; Burckhardt, p. 276, 277; Kitto, p. 116, 118). 
See CALLIRRHOE. 

From the value of such supplies of water in arid 
countries, fountains figure much in the poetry of the 
East as the natural images of perennial blessings of 
various kinds. In the Scriptures fountains are made 
the symbols of refreshment to the weary, and also de- 
note the perpetuity and inexhaustible nature of the 
spiritual comforts which God imparts to his people, 
whether by the influences of the: Spirit, or through the 
ordinances of public worship. There are also various 
texts in which children, or an extended posterity, are, 
by a beautifully-apt image, described as a fountain, 
and the father’ or progenitor as the source or spring 
from which that fountain flows (Deut. xxxiii, 28; Psa. 
lxviii, 26; Prov. v, 16, 18; xiii, 14, ete.). See We- 
myss, Symbol. Dict. s. v. — Kitto, s. v.; Smith, s. vy. 
See WATER. 

The FounTain-GAtTE (j729 “20, sha’ar ha-A'yin; 
Sept. wiAn rov “Aty or aivety, Vulg. porta fontis; A. 
V. “gate of the fountain’) at Jerusalem was in the 
first or old wall, along the Valley of Hinnom, south 
of the Dung-gate, and adjoining the Pool of Siloam 
(from which it doubtless derived its name), at the 
mouth of the Tyropeon (Strong’s Harm. and Expos. 
Append. p.11). See JERUSALEM. 

Pouqueré, Dom AnrorxE-MIcHEL, a learned Ben- 
edictine of the Congregation of St. Maur, was born at 
Chateauroux in 1641, and died at Meaux Nov. 3, 1709. 


| He was made teacher of rhetoric in the monastery of 


St. Pierre de Mauriac, where he acquired the reputation 
of being an excellent professor, especially of Greek. 
In 1678 he was appointed superior of his convent, and 
filled the post for fifteen years, after which he retired 
to the abbey of St. Faron at Meaux, where he died. 
His works are, (1) a Latin translation of a work of 
Dionysius, patriarch of Constantinople, on points of 
controversy between the Calvinists and Roman Cath- 
olics, published, together with original text, under the 
title of Dionysit patriarche Constantinopolitant super 
Julvinistarum errorvibus ae reali imprimis presentia Re- 
sponsio ; and with the preceding, (2) a Latin transla- 
tion of the acts of the council held at Jerusalem A.D, 
1672, under the title of Synodus Betleemetica pro reali 
presentia anno 1672 celebrata, grace et lat. (Paris, 1676, 
8yvo). (By the advice of Francois Combefis and A. Ar- 
nauld, these translations were revised and corrected, 
and a new edition published in 1678, the latter under 
the title of Synodus Hierosolymitana pro reali preesentia), 
(8) Under the pseudonyme of Tamaguinus, Celebris his- 
toria Monothelitarum atque Honorit controversia scruti- 
nits octo comprehensa (Paris, 1678, 8vo), a work which 
excited a good deal of interest.—Heefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, xviii, 309-10. (J. W. M.) 

Fouquet, JEAN-FRANCOIS, a French Jesuit, was 
sent as a missionary to Central Asia in the early part 
of the 18th century. He made himself acquainted with 
the language, idioms, and the theogony of the Celes- 
tial Empire, and was struck with their points of resem- 
blance not only to Christian doctrine, but especially 
to the prophecies contained in the holy Scriptures. 
According to him, the Chou-King (sacred book of 
Confucius) is only a paraphrase of Genesis, and the 
praises addressed to Wen-wang and to Tcheou-Koung 
in the Chi-King are only hymns in honor of the Mes- 
siah, One can see how much this ingenious interpre- 
tation would aid in proselyting the Chinese, who thus 
had only to change the names of their deities to claim 
priority in holding the doctrines of revelation over 
Christians themselves. Strict theologians attacked 
his opinions and censured his means of conversion ; 
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nevertheless, on his return to Rome in 1720, pope Clem- 
ent XI made him bishop of Eleutheropolis. He was 
recommended by the Academy of Inscriptions as the 
only person capable of criticising Fourmont’s Chinese 
Grammar. His Tabula Chronologica historic Sinice, 
1729 (on 3 sheets), contains a list of the Chinese mon- 
archs, and the chief events of their reign, and a com- 
plete series of the Nianhao, or names of years (new edi- 
tion by Seutter, Augsburg, 1746). He wrote also a let- 
ter to the duke de La Force, and inserted in tom. v of 
Lettres édifiantes, which furnishes curious details in re- 
gard to the Chinese army and the bonzes.—Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, xviii, 332. (J.S. M.) 


Fourier, Francois Charles Marie, a philo- 
sophical socialist, was born at Besancon April WG lti2. 
His father designed him for trade,-but he never took 
to it willingly. In 1796 he entered the French army, 
but in 1798 he left it and entered a mercantile house 
at Marseilles. His mind seems to have been turned 
about this time to social questions by the scarcity 
of food and the terrible sufferings of the poor. The 
relations of capital to labor, and similar social prob- 
lems, occupied his mind intensely for several years, 
and in 1808 he issued his first book, entitled Théorie 
des Quatre Mouvements et des Destinées Générales. ‘It 
is the strangest, most mystical, and most startling of 
all his works, though merely given as a general an- 
nouncement of his theory. Surprise and wonder were 
the only effects which it produced on those who read 
it, and the few public writers who reviewed it.” In 


1821 he removed to Paris, in order to publish his writ- | 


ings, and he lived there, with some interruptions, to 
his death, Oct. 10,1837. His principal works are Thé- 
orie des Quatres Mouvements et des Destinées Générales 


(1808, 8vo) :—Traité de 1 Association Domestique Agri- | 


cole (1822, 2 vols. 8yo) :—Le Nouveau Monde, Industriel 
et Socictaire (1829) ; a Livret d’ annonce (1830) :—Pieges 
et Charlatanisme des deux Sectes St. Simon et Owen 
(4831): La Fausse Industrie, morcelée, repugnante, 
mensongere, et V Antidote, 0 Industrie naturelle, combinée, 
attrayante. His Gfuvres completes were published at 
Paris in 6 vols. (1840-46). The Passions of the Human 
Soul, translated by Morell, was published in London in 
1851 (2 vols. 8vo). ‘‘ His philosophy may be divided 
into science and praxis, or his psychological and on- 
tological theory and its application in his societary 
system. ‘The first comprises what he styles passional 


| 


attraction, the last its application to society in indus- | 


trial association. His psychology is confined to an 
analysis of the affections, from which he infers that 
the Newtonian principle of attraction is equally appli- 
eable to the social and mental worlds, and that society 
should be moulded in accordance with the diversity 
and intensity of individual attractions. Unity in di- 
versity and harmony in contrast is what he professes 
to achieve in his new social system. ‘This principle 
of passional attraction is regarded by Fourier as his 
grand discovery, which had been culpably neglected 
and overlooked by past philosophers” (Tennemann, 
Hist. Philos. § 435). Among the followers of Fourier 
are counted Considérant, Pompery, Lemoyn, Henne- 
quin, Jules Lechevalier, and Transen. Several peri- 
odicals, mostly short-lived, have been established for 
the defence of Fourierism, as Le Nouveau Monde, Le 
Phalanstere, La Phalange, La Démocratie Pacifique. 
Several attempts to carry out the view of Fourier were 
made in France, the United States, and Brazil, but all 
failed. See Gamond, Fourier and his System (London, 
1842, 8vo); Doherty, False Association, with Memoir 
of Fourier (London, 1841, 8vo); Christian Examiner, 
xxxvi, 57; Methodist Quarterly Rev. v, 545. See Com- 
MUNISM. 


Fourier, Pierre, of Mataincourt, a Roman Cath- 
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Sauveur de Lorraine, and established the religicuses of 
the congregation of Notre Dame for the instruction of 
girls. He died in the odor of sanctity, and his name 
was placed on the list of the beatified at Rome Jan. 29; 
1730. See lives of him by Bedel (Paris, 1645, 8vo) and. 
Friant (Naney, 1746, 12mo).—Hoefer, Nowy, Biog. Gén- 
érale, xviii, 344-5. (J. W. M.) ; 


Fourmont, Errmennn (Stephen), a French Orien- 
talist, known as Fourmont the elder, to distinguish 
him from his brother, the abbé Fourmont, was born at 
Herbelay, near Paris, June 23, 1683, and died Dec. it), 
1745. He was an earnest and indefatigable student, 
and, being endowed with an unusually quick and re- 
tentive memory, stored his mind with a vast amount 
of information in regard to the classic and Oriental 
languages and their literature. On the death of the 
abbé Galland in 1715, Fourmont succeeded him as 
professor of Arabic in the College of France and as 
member of the Academy of Inscriptions, and subse- 
quently became a member of the learned societies of 
Paris, Berlin, and London, Fréret describes him as 
being of a gentle and cheerful disposition, wholly ab- 
sorbed in his labors, and possessed of little knowledge 
of men, but offensively vain of his knowledge. Fora 
list of Fourmont’s numerous writings, published or in 
manuscript, see his life by De Guignes et Des Hautes- 
Rayes (Vie d’ Etienne Fourmont et Catalogue de ses Ou- 
vrages) in the’ second edition of his Critical Reflections 
on Ancient History, and Catalogue des Ouvrages de M. 
Fourmont (Amst. 1731), which is said, however, to con- 
tain some works only projected and neyer completed. 
Besides his famous commentary on the Psalms and 
Hebrew poetry, we mention here only Meditationes Sin- 
ice, complectens artem legendi lingue Sinice Charac- 
teres (Paris, 1737, fol.), which is the preliminary por- 
tion of the following, published separately: Linguce 
Sinarum mandarinice hieroglyphice grammatica duplex, 
latine et cum characteribus Sinensium (Paris, 1742, fol.) : 


| —Leflexions sur 0 Origine, Vhistoire et la succession des 


anciens peuples, Chaldeens, Hébreux, Phéniciens, Egyp- 
tiens, Grecs jusqwau temps de Cyrus (Paris, 1735 and 
1747, 2 vols. 4to).—Hoefer, Nowy. Biog. Générale, xviii, 
854-365; Rose, New General Biog. Dict. vii, 427; Qué- 
rard, La France litteratre. (J.W.M.) 


Fowl is the rendering of the following Heb. words 
in the Bible: 1. Usually 552 (oph, a flier), rerewdy, 
any winged animal, a generic term for the feathered 
race, frequently with the addition of Daun, ‘of the 
heavens.” 2.053 (a’yit, so called from rushing on 
its prey ; compare Jer. xii, 9, where it is spoken of a 
beast), a ravenous bird (Job xxviii, 7); as an emblem 
of a warlike king (Isa. xlvi, 11); collect. for birds of 
prey (Gen. xy, 11; Isa. xviii, 6; Ezek. xxxix, 4); 
like Goveoy, as a vulture (Rev. xviii, 2; xix, 17, 21); 
translated fowl in Gen, xv, 11; Job xxviii, 7; Isa. 
xviii, 6. 8. “2% (tsippor’, so called from its twitters 
ing; Chald. \B%, Dan. iv, 9, 11, 18, 80), a small bird, 
spec. a sparrow (Psa. Ixxxiv, 4; cii, 8; Prov. xxvi, 
2; xxvii, 8; Job xl, 29; Kccles. xii, 6, etc.), or simi- 
lar small birds (Psa. xi, 1; civ, 17; exxiv, 7; as 
caught by the fowler, Piov. vi, 5; vii, 23; Amos iii, 
5, etc.; also collect., birds of any kind, Gen. xy, 10; 
Lev. xiv, 4-53; Deut. iv, 17; Psa. viii, 9; cxlviii, 10, 
etc.; and even a bird of prey, Ezek. xxxix, 4), occa- 
sionally rendered by swallow and sparrow. . In Neh. 
vy, 18, the word seems to have the special sense which 
“fowl” has with us, as it is enumerated among the 
viands provided for Nehemiah’s table. 4. O°7273 
(barburim’), “fatted fowls,” 1 Kings iv, 23, as provi- 
ded for the table of Solomon, where Kimehi under- 
stands capons, but Gesenius, with the Jerus. Targum, 
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olic religious reformer, was born at Mire (Lorraine) | geese, s0 called from the pureness and whiteness of 


Nov. 30, 1565, and died at Gray Dec. 9, 1640. 


He re- | their plumage. 


The ancient Egyptians had spacious 


i st. | ry-yards, set api or keeping geese and other 
formed the regular canons of the congregation of St. | poultry-yards, set apart for keeping g 
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wild-fowl, which they fattened for the table ; and their | kuche, De gallis et gallinis ad aram Jehove non fractis, 


poulterers bestowed especial care upon the geese (Wil- 


tint. 1741). The Talmud mentions geese (IAN, Chol. 


kinson, i, 215; ii, 174, abridgm.), See Farrep Fow.,. xii, 1; Bekor. vii, 4), a well-known article of luxury 


Geese brought and numbered. 


Vig.1. Ascribe, 2. Men bringing eggs in baskets. 


10 
British Museum—from Thebes. 


3. One of the feeders of geese, h are 
scribe reading the account before the steward or master of the estate, written on a papyrus he holds in his hands. 


4. Table, on which are baskets containing eggs and flowers. 5. The 
6. Man bringing the goslings in bas- 


kets. 7. The feeders of the geese doing obeisance; others seated in an attitude of respect ; and 8, bowing as he brings up the geese with their young, 


9. A large flock of geese brought by others, 10, 11,12. 


In the N.T. the word translated ‘‘fowls’’ is most 
frequently ra werevva, which comprehends all kinds 
of birds (including ravens, Luke xii, 24); but in Rey. 
xix, 17-21, where the context shows that birds of prey 
are meant, the Greek is ru dovea. The same distinc- 
tion is observed in the apocryphal writings: comp. Ju- 
dith xi, 7; Ecclus. xvii, 4; xliii, 14, with 2 Macc. xv, 
38. See Cock; SPARROW. 

The following statements are from Winer, ii, 663. 
Clean birds (2D AABY-DD, Deut. xiv, 11, 20), i. e. 
all not named in Ley. xi, 13-19; Deut. xiv, 12-18, 
were (as well as their eggs, OSD) used for food 
(Luke xi, 12), e. g. quails (q. v.), chickens, doyes, also 
wild-fowl; hence bird-catching was very common (Psa. 
cxsxiy, 7; Amos ii, 5; Hos. vy, 1; wil, 12, ete.), for 
which purpose nets, traps, and stool-birds (Jer. v, 27; 
Ecclus. xi, 31 [37]) were used (see Gesen. Thes. p. 685). 
See Fowier. In robbing a nest of its eggs or young, 
however, the mother-bird must be allowed to escape 
(Deut. xxii, 6 sq.; see Michaelis, Syntagm. Comm. ii, 
89 sq.; dfos. Recht, iii, 181+sq.), a prescription founded 
not only on motives of humanity (comp. Ley. xxii, 28; 
yet see Heumann, De legis div. sensu, Gbtt. 1748 ; also 
in his Nova Sylloge Dissertatt. p. 282 sq.); although 
the Talmudists (Mishna, Chollin, xii, 2) refer this only 
to clean birds, and make many nice distinctions in the 
matter, with various penalties attached (J/accoth, iii, 
4). Birds were not regularly offered in sacrifice, ex- 
cept in comniutation for some costlier victim (Lev. i, 
15-17; compare Mishna, Kinnim, v, 11). See Dove. 
The bird was first brought to the altar, where the 
priest (with his nail) nipped off the head, or rather 
cracked (P22) the neck, so that it still hung to the 
bird (Ley. v, 8); he then squeezed out the blood (suf- 
ficient, at least, in quantity for sprinkling), and finally 
threw the body into the fire, but without the crop, 
which (with its contents and the offal) was separately 
(653) thrown into the ash-heap under the altar, Be- 
fore the flesh was committed to the flames, however, a 
folding back or breaking of the wings Gh}! 3ow) 
is prescribed, a symbol of which the meaning is not 
clear (see Dassov, De ave ungue secta, Viteb. 1697 ; Es- 


with modern Jews. The Hebrews were accustomed 
to play with parlor-birds, especially children (Job x], 
29 [24]; Baruch iii, 17; comp. Catull. ii, 1 sq.; Plaut. 
Capt. v,4,5). Of that form of divination which drew 
omens from the appearance or flight of birds (Miller, 
Etrusk, ii, 187 sq.), an example occurs in the history 
of the Herodian family (Josephus, Ant. xix, 8,2). See 
Soorusayer. ‘The fable of the phenix (Pliny, x, 2; 
Ovid, Met. xv, 392 sq.; comp. Herod. ii, 78) is thought 
by some (also Ewald) to be alluded to in Job xxix, 18 
(see Gesenius, Thes. Heb. p. 453 sq.). See generally 
Tenzel, in the Thesaur. theol. philol. i, 559 sq. Comp. 
Birp. 


Fowler (some form of the verb 2°, yakash’, to 
lay snares; thus rendered in Psa. xci, 3; exxiv, 7; 
Prov. vi, 5; Jer. v, 26; Hos. ix, 8), The act of tak- 
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Ancient Egyptian fowling with the Throw-stick. 


ing birds by means of nets, snares, decoys, etc., is fre- 
quently alluded to in Scripture, mostly in a figurative 
and moral way (Prov. vii, 23; Eccl. ix, 12; Ezek. xvii, 
20, etc.). The Egyptian paintings and sculptures ex- 
hibit various scenes of hunting and fowling; there is 
scarcely any process now followed which was not 
known in very ancient times. The ancients had not 
only traps, nets, and springs, but also bird-lime smeared 
upon the twigs; they used likewise stalking-horses, 
setting-dogs, bird-calls, ete. The Egyptian paintings 
exhibit birds shot with arrows while upon the wing by 
peasants, and in others they are shown as knocked 
down by amateur sportsmen with sticks thrown at 
them as they perched or flew in the thickets or marsh- 
es. Game of all kinds was a favorite food of the Egyp- 
tians, and the capture of birds was a lucrative occupa- 
tion to some and an amusement to others. Persons 
engaged in this act are represented as accompanied by 
their families in the boat, and often by a favorite cat 
(q. v.). See Wilkinson, Anc, 2. i, 234 sq. (abridgm.). 
The Egyptians were also well skilled in preserving 
and preparing for the table the game thus secured, as 
well as poultry reared by domestication (vd. ii, 183 sq.). 
See Farrep Fowt. 
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on or in the ground (Psa. exl, 6; exlii, 4). The form 
of this springe, or trap net, appears from two passages 
(Amos iii, 5, and Psa. Lxix, 23). It was in two parts, 
which, when set, were spread out upon the ground, and 
slightly fastened with a stick (trap-stick), so that, as 
soon as a bird or beast touched the stick, the parts flew 
up and inclosed the bird in the net, or caught the foot 
of the animal. See SNARE, 

By a humane as well as wise regulation, Moses for- 
bade any one finding a bird’s nest to take also the dam 
with the eggs or young (Deut. xxii, 6,7), lest the spe- 
cies should become exterminated (Kitto, Pictorial Bi- 
ble, ad loc.), See Brrp. 

Fowler, Christopher, an eminent Puritan di- 
vine, was born at Marlborough in 1611, and died in 
1676. He was edueated at Oxford, and took orders 
first in the English Church, but became a Presbyterian 
in 1641, and signalized his zeal by the earnestness of 
his preaching. He was made vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Reading, but lost the post at the Restoration. Wood’s 
prejudices doubtless influenced his view of Fowler, 
whom he calls ‘“‘a conceited and fantastical Presbyte- 
rian.” He wrote, 1. Demonium Meridianum (165d, 
pt. i, 4to; 1656, pt. ii, 4to):—2. Anti-Christian Blas- 


Ancient Egyptian Fowlers catching Geese, and Poulterers. 


Fig. 1. A clear space, for the clap-net, b, b, and the decoys, ¢, 2. Watching among the r 
ing along the word to 4, the men who pull the rope. 5. Carrying away the captur 


d, and reporting when the trap is ready to spring, 8. Pass- 
ime. 6. Brings it to the poultry-house, where 9 plucks and 


draws the birds, and 8 salts and hangs them up for sale, or 7 pots them for future use. See Pow. 


Birds of various kinds abound, and no doubt abound- 
ed in ancient times, in Palestine. Stanley speaks of 
“¢eountless birds of all kinds, aquatic fowls by the lake 
side, partridges and pigeons hovering, as on the Nile 
bank, over the rich plains of Gennesaret” (Sinai and 
Palestine, p. 427). The capture of these for the table 
or other uses would, we might expect, form the em- 
ployment of many persons, and lead to the adoption of 
various methods to effect it. See PALESTINE. 

We read of the “snare,” MB, pach (Psa. xci, 3; 
exxiv, 7; Hos. ix, 8), and of the “net,” M89, re’ sheth 
(Prov. i, 17; Hos. vii, 11); “‘ of the fowler,” Wj>1" or 
wpr=srarer. In Hos. v, 1, both net and snare are 
mentioned together. The mokesh’ (wpP'172) is used sy- 
nonymously with the pach in Amos iii, 5. This was 
employed for taking either beasts or birds. Tt was a 
trap set in the path (Prov, vii, 23 ; xxii, 5), or hidden 


phemies, ete. (1655, 4to):—8. Answer to Thomas Speed, 
a Quaker (1656), in which Simon Ford assisted him: 
—4, Sermons (1675, 4to) ; and some occasional sermons. 
—Rose, New Gen. Biog. Dict. vii, 428; Allibone, Dict. 
of Authors, s.v. (J.W. M.) 

“ Fowler, Edward, bishop of Gloucester, was born 
in 1632 at Westerleigh, in Gloucestershire, where his 
father was minister. He was educated at Corpus 
Christi College, but, removing to Cambridge, he took 
his master’s degree as a member of Trinity College, 
/and, returning to Oxford, was incorporated in the 
same degree July 5, 1656. About the same time he 
became chaplain to Arabella, countess dowazer of 
Kent, who presented him to the rectory of Northill, in 
Bedfordshire. As he had been brought up among the 
Puritans, he at first objected to conformity with the 
Church of England, but became afterwards one of its 


greatest ornaments. In 1681 he was made vicar of 
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St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, when he took his degree of 
D.D. He was an able defender of Protestantism, and 
appears as the second of the London clergy who re- 
fused to read James II’s declaration for liberty of con- 
science in 1688. He was rewarded for his eminent 
services in the cause of religion, and in the promotion 
of the revolution, by being made in 1691 bishop of 
Gloucester. He died at Chelseain 1714. He belonged 
to the moderate or latitudinarian school of divines. His 
writings are, The Principles and Practice of Latitudi- 
narians (so called) defended (London, 1671, 8vo) :—The 
Design of Christianity (Lond. 1676, 8vo; pub. in Wat- 
son’s Tracts, vol. vi). This work was attacked by 
Bunyan (to whom Fowler replied in a tract entitled 
Dirt wiped out, 1672, 4to) :—Libertas Evangelica (1680, 
8vo); various tracts against Popery, two on the Trin- 
ity, and a number of sermons.—Biographia Britannica, 
s.v.; Hook, Eccles. Biog. v, 164; Orme, Life of Bax- 
ter, ii, 238. 

Fowler, Orin, a Congregational minister, was 
born July. 29, 1791, in Lebanon, Conn. He graduated 
at Yale 1815, entered the ministry Oct. 14, 1817, and 
in June, 1818, started as missionary to the Western 
States, through which he traveled a year, and was or- 
dained pastor in Plainfield, Conn., March 1, 1820, where 
he remained eleven years, when he was dismissed, and 
July 7, 1831, became pastor in Fall River. He was 
elected to the Senate of Rhode Island in 1847, and in 
1848 to the U. S. Senate, in which office he remain- 
ed until his death, Sept. 3, 1852. Mr. Fowler pub- 
lished a Disquisition on the Evils attending the Use of 
Tobacco (1833).:—Lectures on the Mode and Subjects of 
Baptism (1835) :—History of Fall River (1841) :—Pa- 
pers on the Boundary (1847), a sermon, several speech- 
es in Congress, etc.—Sprague, Annals, ii, 648. 

Fowles, James H., a minister of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, was born at Nassau, N. P., in 1812, 
and died in 1854. He graduated at Yale College in 
1831, and about 1843 was licensed to preach by the 
Presbytery of New York, but afterwards joined the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and was ordained by 
bishop Bowen, of South Carolina, in which state he 
Jabored until 1845, when he succeeded Dr. 8. H. Tyng 
as rector of the Church of the Epiphany, Philadelphia, 
where he remained until compelled by ill health to 
resign, only a few months before his death. He edit- 
ed Goode’s Better Covenant, etc., and The Convict Ship, 
for which he wrote introductions ; and was the author 
of Protestant Episcopal Views of Baptism Explained 
and Defended (Philadel. 1846, 18mo):— Sermons (30) 
preached in the Church of the Epiphany, Philadelphia, 
preceded by a biographical sketch (Phila. 1855, 8vo). 
—Allibone, Dictionary of Authors, s.v. (J.W. M.) 

Fox is the rendering in the A.V. of Ebel (shual’, 
Sept. add, as in Matt. viii, 20; Luke ix, 58; xiii, 
32; Judg. xv, 4; Neh. iv, 3; Psa. ]xiii, 10; Cant. ii, 
15; Lam. v, 18; Ezek. xiii, 4), a name derived, ac- 
cording to Bochart (Hieroz. ii, 190), from the coughing 
or yelping of that animal, but, according to Gesenius 
(Thes. Heb. p. 1457), from its digging or burrowing un- 
der the ground. The latter remarks that jackals must 
be meant in Judg. xy, 4, since the fox is with great 
difficulty taken alive; and also in Psa. Ixiii, 11, inas- 
much as foxes do not feed on dead bodies, which are a 
fayorite repast for the jackal. There is also another 
word, DMN (iyim’, literally howlers, occurs only in 
Tsa. xiii, 32; xxxiv, 14; Jer. 1,39, where it is render- 
ed ‘wild beasts of the islands’’), which seems to refer 
to the jackal, or some other species of the fox family. 
Fox is again the translation of a\wané in Matt. viii; 
20; Luke ix, 5-8; xiii, 832; but here also the word in 
the original texts may apply generically to several 
species rather than to one only. See AntAt. 

Fox is thus applied to two or more species of the 
Canide, though only strictly applicable in a systematic 
view to Taaleb, which is the Arabic name of a wild 
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canine, probably the Syrian fox, Vulpes Thaleb or Ta- 
aleb of modern zoologists, and the only genuine spe- 
cies indigenous in Palestine, This animal is of the 


So ey Ado === 
Syrian Fox. 


size of an English cur fox, and similarly formed; but 
the ears are wider and longer, the fur in general 
ochry-rufous above, and whitish beneath: there is a 
faint black ring towards the tip of the tail, and the 
back of the ears are sooty, with bright fulvous edges. 
The species burrows, is silent and solitary, extends 
eastward into Southern Persia, and is said to be found 
in Natolia. The Syrian Taaleb is reputed to be very 
destructive in the vineyards, or, rather, a plunderer 
of ripe grapes; but he is certainly less so than the 
jackal, whose ravages are carried on in troops, and 
with less fear of man. Ehrenberg’s two species of 
Taaleb (one of which he takes to be the Anubis of an- 
cient Egypt, and Geoftroy’s Canis Né/oticus, the Abu 
Hossein of the Arabs) are nearly allied to, or varieties 
of the species, but residing in Egypt, and further to 
the south, where it seems they do not burrow. The 
Egyptian Vulpes Niloticus, and doubtless the common 


Egyptian Dog-Fox. 


fox (V. vulgaris), are Palestine species. There is also 
the so-called Turkish fox (Cynalopex Turcicus) of Asia 
Minor, not unknown to the south as far as the Orontes, 
and therefore likely to be an occasional visitant at 
least of the woods of Libanus. This animal is one of 
an osculant group, with the general character of yul- 
pes, but having the pupils of the eyes less contractile 
in a vertical direction, and a gland on the base of the 
tail marked by a dark spot. There is, besides, one of a 
third group, namely, Thous anthus, or deeb of the Ar- 
abs, occasionally held to be the wolf of Scripture, be- 
cause it resembles the species in general appearance, 
though so far inferior in weight, size, and powers as 
not to be in the least dangerous, or likely to be the 
wolf of the Bible. The first two do not howl, and the 
third is solitary and howls seldom; but there is a 
fourth (Canis Syriacus, Ehrenb. Mammal. ii) which 
howls, is lower and smaller than a fox, has a long, ill- 
furnished tail, small ears, and a rufous-gray livery. 
This can hardly be the Canis aureus, or jackal of Pal- 
estine, and certainly not the yovceoc of lian. The 
German naturalists seem not to have considered it 
identical with the common jackal (Sacalius aureus), 
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which is sufficiently common along the coast, is emi- 
nently gregarious, offensive in smell; howls intolera- 
bly in complete concert with all others within hearing ; 
burrows; is crepuscular and nocturnal, impudent, 
thievish ; penetrates into outhouses; ravages poultry- 
yards more ruinously than the fox; feeds on game, 
lizards, locusts, insects, garbage, grapes; and leaves 
not even the grayes of man himself undisturbed. It 
is probable that Canis Syriacus is but a chryseus, or 
wild dog, belonging to the group of Dholes, well 
known in India, and, though closely allied to, distinct 
from, the jackal. Russell heard of four species of Ca- 
nid at Aleppo, Emprich and Ehrenberg of four in 
Libanus, not identical with each other; nor are any 
of these clearly included in the thirteen species which 
the last-named writers recognise in Egypt. They 
still omit, or are not cognizant of, wild dogs [see 
Doe], and likewise other wild species in Arabia and 
Persia; all, including foxes, haying migratory habits, 
and therefore not unlikely to visit Palestine. Some 
of these may have accompanied the movements of the 
great invasions of antiquity, or the caravans, and be- 
come acclimated; and, again, may have departed, or 
have been gradually extinguished by local circum- 
stances, such as the destruction of the forests or of the 
inhabitants, and the consequent reduction of the means 
of subsistence ; or, finally, they may haye been extir- 
pated since the introduction of gunpowder. Hassel- 
quist (Travels, p. 184) says foxes are common in the 
stony country about Bethlehem, and near the Convent 
of St. John, where, about vintage time, they destroy 
all the vines unless they are strictly watched. Thom- 
son started up and chased one when passing over that 
part of the plain where Timnath is believed to have 
been situated (Land and Book, ii, 340). That jackals 
and foxes were formerly very common in some parts 
of Palestine is evident frém the names of places de- 
rived from these animals, as Hazar-Shual (Josh. xv, 
28), Shaal-bim (Judg. i, 35). See JACKAL. 

The fox is proverbially fond of grapes (Aristoph. 
Equit. 1076 sq.; Theocr. v, 112 sq.; Nicand. Aleai- 
pharm. 185; Phedr. iv, 2; Galen, Alim. Facult. iii, 2), 
and a very destructive visitor to vineyards (Cant. ii, 
15). The proyerbially cunning character of the fox 
is alluded to in Ezek. xiii, 4, where the prophets of Is- 
rael are said to be like foxes in the desert, and in Luke 
xiii, 22, where our Saviour calls Herod ‘that fox.” 
The fox’s habit of burrowing among ruins is referred 
to in Neh. iv, 3, and Lam. v, 18 (see also Matt. viii, 20). 
(On Psa. Ixiii, 11, see Pausan. iv, 18,4.) The Rab- 
binical writers make frequent mention of the fox and 
his habits. In the Talmud it is said, ‘‘The fox does 
not die from being under the earth; he is used to it, 
andit does not hurt him.’’ And again, ‘‘ He has gain- 
ed as much as a fox in a ploughed field,” i. e. nothing. 
Another proverb relating to him is this: 


“Tf the fox be at the rudder, 

Speak him fairly, ‘My dear brother.’” 
Foxes are figured in hunting-scenes on the Egyptian 
monuments (Wilkinson, Anc. Lgypt, i, 224, abridgm.). 
See CHASE. 

None of the usual explanations of the controverted 
passage in Judg. xv, 4, 5, relative to the foxes, jackals, 
or other canines which Samson employed to set fire to 
the corn of the Philistines is altogether satisfactory. 
First, taking Dr. Kennicott’s proposed explanation of 
the case (Remarks on Select Passages in the O. T., Oxf. 
1787, p. 100), on the authority of seven Heb. MSS., by 
changing pspsau to piesu, thus reading handfuls 
(comp. the Sept. at 1 Kings xx, 10), i. e. ‘‘sheaves”’ 
instead of “foxes,” and translating 291, ‘‘end” instead 
of ‘‘tail,’’ the meaning then would be, that Samson 
merely connected three hundred shocks of corn, al- 
ready reaped, by bands or ends, and thus burned the 
whole. We admit that this, at first view, appears 4 
rational explanation (see Hopkins, Plumb-line Papers, 
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Auburn, 1862, p. 20 sq.); but it should be observed 
that three hundred shocks of corn would not make two 
stacks, and therefore the result would be quite inade- 
quate, considered as a punishment or act of vengeance 
upon the Philistine population, then predominant oyer 
the greater part of Palestine; and if we take shocks to 
mean corn-stacks, then it may be asked how, and for 
what object, were three hundred corn-stacks brought 
together in one place from so large a surface of coun- 
try. The task, in that hilly region, would have occu- 
pied all the cattle and vehicles for several months; and 
then the corn could not have been thrashed out with- 
out making the whole population travel repeatedly, in 
order finally to reload the grain and take it to their 
threshing-floors. Nor will the verb np? (‘‘ caught”) 
bear the rendering thus required, for it properly means 
to ensnare, to take captive, and is specially applied to 
the act of catching animals (e. g. Amos iii, 5). (See, 
also, what an anonymous French author has written 
under the title of Rénards de Samson, and his argu- 
ments refuted in a treatise, ‘‘ De Vulpibus Simsoneis,” 
by Gebhard, in Thes. Nov. Theol. Phil. i, 553 sq.; and 
comp. Gasser, Comment. ad loc. [Hal. 1751]; Pfaff, Von 
dem Fiichsen Simsons [Tiib. 1753]; Schréder, De vulpi- 
bus Simsonis [Marb, 1713]; Tage, De vulpibus Simson- 
wis [Griefsw. 1707]). The proposed reading of Ken- 
nicott has deservedly found little favor with commen- 
tators. Not to mention the authority of the important 
old versions which are opposed to this view, it is pretty 
certain that prbsu cannot mean ‘‘sheaves.” The 
word, which occurs only three times, denotes in Isa. 
x], 12 ‘‘the hollow of the hand,” and in 1 Kings xx, 
10; Ezek. xiii, 19, ‘‘handfuls.” Reverting, therefore, 
to the interpretation of foxes burning the harvest by 
means of firebrands attached to their tails, the case is 
borne out by Ovid (Fasti, iv, 681)— 
“Cur igitur misse junctis ardentia telis 
Terga ferunt vulpes”— 

in allusion to the fact that the Romans, at the feast in 
honor of Ceres, the goddess of corn, to whom they of- 
fered animals injurious to cornfields, were accustomed 
to turn into the circus foxes with torches so fastened 
to them as to burn them to death, in retaliation of the 
injuries done to the corn by foxes so furnished. Again, 
in the fable of Apthonius, quoted by Merrick; but not, 
as is alleged, by the brick with a bas-relief represent- 
ing a man driving two foxes with fire fastened to their 
tails, which was found twenty-eight feet below the 
present surface of London (Leland, Collectanea); he- 
cause tiles of similar character and execution have 
been dug up in other parts of England, some repre- 
senting the history of Susanna and the elders, and oth- 
ers the four Evangelists, and therefore all derived from 
Biblical, not pagan sources. Commentators, follow- 
ing the rendering of the Sept. (kéoxoc, Vulg. cauda), 

ave, with common consent, adopted the interpretation 
ee two foxes were tied together by their tails with a 
firebrand between them. Now this does not appear to 
have been the practice of the Romans, nor does it oc- 
cur in the fable of Apthonius. Hence some have un- 
derstood the text to mean that each fox had a separate 
brand; for it may be questioned whether two united 
would run in the same direction. They would be apt 
to pull counter to each other, and perhaps fight most 
fiercely; whereas there can be no doubt that every 
canine would run, with fire attached to its tail, not 
from choice, but necessity, through standing corn, if 
the field lay in the direction of the animal's burrow ; 
| for foxes and jackals, when chased, run direct to their 
holes, and sportsmen well know the necessity of stop- 
ping up those of the fox while the animal is abroad, or 
there is no chance of a chase. But this explanation 
requires that by the words rendered “ tail to tail” we 
should understand the end of the firebrand attached to 
the extremity of the tail, i. e. one apiece; this would 
be using the word in a double sense in the same pas- 
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gage, an equivoque not in accordance with the direct 
style of the narrative. It is also probable that after 
a few fruitless efforts at trying to pursue each his own 
course, the animals would soon agree sufficiently to 
give the firebrand its fullest effect. Again, we know 
nothing as to the length of the cord which attached the 
animals, a consideration which is obviously of much 
importance in the question at issue, for, as jackals are 
gregarious, the couples would naturally run together 
if we allow a length of cord of two or three yards, es- 
pecially when we reflect that the terrified animals 
would endeavor to escape as far as possible out of the 
reach of their captor, and make the best of their way 
outof his sight. Finally, as the operation of tying 150 
brands to so many fierce and irascible animals could 
not be effected in one day by a single man, nor pro- 
duce the result intended if done in one place, it seems 
more probable that the name of Samson, as the chief 
director of the act, is employed to represent the whole 
party who effected his intentions in different places at 
the same time, and thereby insured that general con- 
flagration of the harvest which was the signal of open 
resistance on the part of Israel to the long-endured op- 
pression of the Philistine people. (See Clarke’s Com- 
ment. ad loc.; Kitto’s Daily Bible Illustrations, ad loc. ; 
Thomson, Land and Book, ii, 341).—Kitto, s. v. ; Smith, 
s.v. See SAMSON. 


Fox, Edward, one of the English Reformers, was 
born in Gloucestershire (date not known precisely). 
He was educated at Eton, and at King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, of which he became provost in 1528. He held 
this post during his life. Wolsey sent him on an em- 
bassy to Rome, with Gardiner, to promote a bull from 
Clement VII authorizing the divorce of the king from 
Catharine of Aragon. ‘‘It was in conversation with 
Fox and Gardiner, in 1529, that Cranmer suggested his 
method of settling the question of the king’s divorce, 
by taking the opinion of the most learned men and 
universities in Christendom; and he it was who made 
it known to the king as Cranmer’s suggestion, when 
Gardiner would have taken the credit of it to himself. 
In the prosecution of this plan he was sent with Ste- 
phen Gardiner, in 1530, to obtain thedetermination of 
the University of Cambridge. The heads of the uni- 
versity, the vice-chancellor, and the afterwards noto- 
rious Bonner, were on the king’s side, but the univer- 
sity was divided. It was honorable to the University 
of Cambridge that so strong a resistance was offered 
to the will of the king. The royal authority being at 
this time on the side of reform, the commissioners, Fox 
and Gardiner, the latter being afterwards the great op- 
ponent of the Reformation, at length, though with dif- 
ficulty, carried their point, and it was determined that 
‘the king’s marriage was contrary to the law of God.’ 
In 1531 he became archdeacon of Leicester, and in 1533 
archdeacon of Dorset. In 1535 he was appointed bish- 
op of Hereford. Shortly after his consecration he wis 
sent ambassador to the Protestant princes in Germa 
assembled at Smalkald, whom he exhorted to unite, 
in point of doctrine, with the Church of England. He 
spent the winter at Wittenberg, and held several con- 
ferences with some of the German divines, endeavor- 
ing to conclude a treaty with them upon many articles 
of religion ; but nothing was effected.” Bishop Burnet 
gives a particular account of this negotiation in his 
History of the Reformation (pt. iii), He returned to 
England in 1636, and died at London May 8, 1538. 
He published a book, De vera differentia Regia Potesta- 
tis et Heclesiasticw, ct que sit ypsa veritas et virtus utri- 
usque (Lond. 1534 and 1538), which was translated into 
English by Henry Lord Stafford.—Burnet, History of 
the Reformation, vols. i, iii; Hook, Eccles. Biography, v 
166; Collier, Kecles. History of England, iv, 312 sq. a 


Fox, George, founder of the Society of Friends, 
was born at Drayton, Leicestershire, England, in July, 
1624. His parents were pious members of the Church 
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of England, and brought him up carefully. “ His 
mother, Mary Lago, was of the martyr stock, and had 
inherited their intense feelings and religious enthusi- 
asm. To her he probably owed his education and 
many of the determining impulses of his life ; as to his 
father, he was indebted for the incorruptible integ- 
rity and tenderly scrupulous regard for truth by which 
he was characterized. As a child, he was singular- 
ly quiet, docile, observant, and meditative. He sat 
among his elders silently, watching their frivolity, un- 
truthfulness, gluttony, and intemperance, and inward- 
ly resolving, ‘If ever I come to be a man, surely I 
shall not do so, nor be so wanton.’ Some of his rela- 
tives would have had the thoughtful lad trained for a 
clergyman, but others objecting, he was apprenticed to 
a person who, as the manner then was, combined a 
number of trades—shoemaking, wool-stapling, cattle- 
dealing, and so on. George proved a valuable assist- 
ant to him. The fear of God rested mightily upon 
him, and he was anxiously watchful in all things to 
maintain strict integrity. ‘Verily’ was a favorite 
word of his, and it became a common saying among 
those who knew him, ‘If George says “‘ Verily” there 
is no altering him’ ” (Christian Times). His early re- 
ligious experience was very deep; and, after the ter- 
mination of his apprenticeship, he felt himself impelled 
by a divine monition (1643) to leave his home and 
friends, seeking ‘‘light.’”’ For economy’s sake, in 
these travels he wore a leathern doublet. In 1647, 
after, as he says, ‘‘ forsaking the priests and the sepa- 
rate preachers also, and those esteemed the most expe- 
rienced people,’ none of whom could “speak to his 
condition,’’ he ‘‘ heard a voice” calling him to Christ, 
and his ‘* heart leaped for joy.’’ This was in 1647, in 
which year he began the ministry, which lasted during 
his life. When he began his work the mind of Eng- 
land was in a state of ferment, and he found many will- 
ing auditors. His personal peculiarities of dress and 
manner attracted attention and persecution. ‘‘ When 
the Lord sent me forth into the world, he forbid me to 
put off my hat to any, high or low, and I was required 
to ‘thee’ and ‘thou’ all men and women, without any 
respect to rich or poor, great or small; and as I trayvel- 
led up and down, I was not to bid people ‘ good-mor- 
row’ or ‘ good-eyening,’ neither might I bow or scrape 
with my leg to any one; and this made the sects and 
professions to rage’’ (Journ. 1648). He taught (Journ. 
1649, p. 26) that “it is not the Scriptures, but the 
Holy Spirit, by which opinions and religions are to bé 
tried.’” Of course these novel and earnest views ex- 
cited great opposition; Fox was imprisoned for some 
time as a “disturber of the peace.’”’ He continued, 
however, to travel up and down England, preaching, 
and exhorting, and leaving permanent traces behind 
him almost everywhere. His followers were first call- 
ed ‘ Quakers’’ at Derby, in 1650, by Justice Bennet, 
as Fox says, ‘‘ because I bid them tremble at the word 
of the Lord.’’? In 1655 he was brought before Crom- 
well, who pronounced favorably upon both his doc- 
trines and character. Nevertheless, he was frequent- 
ly imprisoned by country magistrates. ‘‘ In 1669 he 
married the widow of Judge Fell. He then went to 
America, where he spent two years in propagating his 
views with much success. On his return to England 
in 1673, he was imprisoned for some time In Worcester 
Jail, under the charge of having ‘ held a meeting from 
all parts of the nation for terrifying the king’s sub- 
jects.’ On his release he visited Holland, and after- 
wards Hamburg, Holstein, and Dantzic, always en- 
deayoring to persuade men to listen to the yoice of 
Christ within them. He died in London, January 13, 
1691” (Chambers, Cyclopedia, s. v.). 

The personal character of George Fox was, in many 
respects, a lofty one. In self-sacrifice, earnestness, 
and purity, he was a model. His intellectual powers 
were not of a very high order. His doctrine of the 
‘inner light’’ was elaborated by Robert Barclay (q. 
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v.) with a clearness and method of which Fox was in- 
capable. Fox carried this doctrine, and also his ab- 
horrence of ‘‘a hireling ministry,” to almost absurd ex- 
tremes. ‘‘ But, amid all his extremes and obscurities, 


of which every generation is in danger of forgetful- 
ness, and of which no generation ever so much needed 
to be reminded as this, namely, ‘that the kingdom of 
God is not meat and drink’—not forms and ceremo- 
nies—not creeds, however sound—not organizations, 
however efticient—‘ but righteousness, and peace, and 
joy in the Holy Ghost?” (Christian Times). Sir James 
Mackintosh calls Fox’s Journal ‘‘one of the most ex- 
traordinary and instructive narratives in the world, 
which no reader of competent judgment can peruse 
without revering the virtue of the writer, pardoning 
his self-delusion, and ceasing to smile at his peculiari- 
ties’ (Works, London, 1851, p. 362). See Collection of 
Christian Epistles written by George Fox (London, 1698, 
2 vols. fol.); Journals of George Fox (London, 1691; 
Leeds, 1836, 2 vols.); Works of George Fox (Philadel. 
8 vols); Sewell, History of the Quakers (1795, 2 vols.) ; 
Neal, History of the Puritans, Harper's edition, ii, 118 ; 
Janney, Life of George Fox, with Dissertations, etc. 
(Philadelphia, 1853, 8vo); Marsh, Life of George Fox 
(London, 1817, 8vo); Westminster Review, xlvii, 371. 


Fox, John, author of the Book of Martyrs, was 
born at Boston, Lincolnshire, in 1517, was educated at 
Brazenose, Oxford, and was elected a fellow of Mag- 
dalen College in 1543. In his youth he showed a tal- 
ent for poetry, and wrote several Latin comedies, the 
subjects taken from the Scriptures. One of them, De 


Christo Triumphante, printed in 1551, was translated | 


into English by Richard Day, with the title Christ Jesus 
Triumphant, wherein is described the glorious triumph 
and conquest of Christ over sin, death, and the lao, ete. 
(1579, 1607, 1672). He embraced the principles of the 
Reformation, and for that cause was expelled from his 
fellowship in 1545 (according to Wood, A then. Oxon., he 
resigned it), for having espoused the Reformation, and, 
till he was restored to it by Edward VI, he subsisted 
by acting as a tutor, first to the family of Sir Thomas 
Lucy, of Charlecote Park, and afterwards to the chil- 
dren of the earl of Surrey. In 1556 he was ordained 
deacon by Bishop Ridley. uring the reign of Mary 
he sought an asylum at Basle. Returning on the 
accession of Elizabeth (1559), he was taken into the 
house of the duke of Norfolk, and Cecil obtained for 
him a prebend in the cathedral of Salisbury in 1563. 
He died in 1587. His great work is the Acts and Mon- 
uments of the Church, first published in 1563, usually 
known by the name of Foa’s Book of Martyrs, the 
merits and demerits of which have been a source 
of violent dispute between Protestant and Catholic 
writers; but no faults, beyond unimportant mistakes, 
have been detected in it. To the credit of Fox it must 
be recorded, that he strenuously, though vainly, en- 
deavored to prevail upon Elizabeth not to disgrace 
herself by carrying into effect the sentence which, in 
1575, condemned two Baptists to the flames as heretics. 
The best edition of the Martyrs is Acts and Monuments 
of Matters most special and memorable happening in the 
Church, or Acts and Monuments of Martyrs, with addi- 
tions, etc. (London, 1784, 9th ed. 3 vols. fol.); the latest 
are Fox’s Acts and Monuments, new edition, with a Life 
of the Martyrologist, and Vindication of the Work, by 
the Rev. Geo. Townsend (Lond. 1843-49, 8 vols. 8vo), 


and a still better edition by Mendham and Pratt, 8 | 


yols. 8vyo (Lond. 1853 sq.). There is an American re- 
print in one large volume (New York, royal 8vo, p. 
1082), revised by Rey. M. H. Seymour. 


Fox, Richard, bishop of Winchester, and the 
founder of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, was born 
at Grantham, Lincolnshire, of humble parentage, and 
educated at Boston school and Magdalen College, Ox- 
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Ely, he was brought to the notice of the earl of Rich- 
mond, who, when he became king (Henry VII), made 
Fox a privy councillor, bishop of Exeter, employed 


Y | him on several embassies, then transferred him to the 
the substance of George Fox’s ‘testimony’ was a truth | 


see of Durham, and finally to that of Winchester. 
Fox evinced his appreciation of learning by founding 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, with two lectures for 
Greek and Latin, and by establishing several free 
schools. He died in 1528, and was buried in Win- 
chester Cathedral. He wrote The Contemplacyon of 
Synners (Lond. 1499, 4to) :—Letter to Cardinal Wolsey. 
—Allibone, Dictionary of Authors, s. v.; Rose, New 
Gen. Biog. Dict. vii, 428; Wood, Athen Oxontenses ; 
Chalmers, Biog. Dict. (J. W.M.) 


Fox, William Johnson, an English Unitarian 
minister, and also a politician, was born at Uggleshall 
Farm, near Wrentham, Suffolk, in 1786, the son of a 
small farmer. In youth he gave promise of talent, 
and was dedicated to the Christian ministry, and 
studied at Homerton College, then under the direction 
of Dr. Pye Smith. He soon abandoned the orthodox 
Independents, and became first a Unitarian, and later 
‘+a deistical heresiarch, who preached more on politics 
than on religion.” His chapel at Finsbury Square 
was filled by auditors attracted by his eloquence and 
his spirit of philanthropy. Politics at last became 
more attractive to him than preaching, and in 1847 he 
entered Parliament, in which he held a seat for Old- 
ham until 1862, when failing health compelled him to 
resign. He died June 3, 1864. He was a man of lit- 
erary tastes, and was a frequent contributor to the 
Westminster Review and to the Retrospective Review. 
His peculiar theological views are set forth in his Re- 
ligious Ideas (Lond. 1849). He also published Lectures 
on Morality (1836, 8vo). These, with other writings 
of his, are collected in Memorial Edition of the Works 
of W. J. Fox (Lond. 1868, 2 vols. 8vo). 


Frachet, Gararp pr, a monkish ecclesiastical 


| historian, was born at Chilus (Limousin), in France, 


about the beginning of the 13th century, and died at 
Limoges Oct. 4,1271. He entered the Dominican or- 
der in 1225, and filled in succession the posts of prior 
of the convent of Limoges (1233-45), then of that of 
Marseilles, provincial of Provence (1251-9), and 1266) 
was chosen assistant (definite) provincial by the 
He wrote (according to Lacor- 
daire), by the order of the chapter general which as- 
sembled at Paris in 1256, Vite Fratrum ordinis Predi- 
catorum (Douay, 1619, and Valence, 1657) :—Chronicon 
ab initio Mundi; and left, besides, some manuscripts. 
—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gén. xviii, 421-2. (J.W.M.) 

Fragments of Wolfenbiittel. See Worren- 
BUTTEL FRAGMENTS. 

Frame is the rendering in the A.V. of "33, ye’- 
iser, form (usually spoken figuratively of tmagina- 
tion), e. g. the bodily formation (Psa. ciii, 14; “thing 
framed,” Isa. xxix, 16); and 12379, mibneh’ , building, 
e. g. of a city (Ezek. xl, 2). 

France, a country of Europe, having an area of 
209,428 square miles, and in 1866 a population of 
38,192,094 inhabitants. 

I. Cuurcu History.—(1.) From the first Establish- 
ment of Christianity until the 16th Century.—France, or, 
as it was formerly called, Gaul, was among the first 
of the European countries in which Christian churches 
were founded. Roman Catholic writers tell us that 
the apostle Peter cringe for Limoges, Tou- 
louse, Bordeaux, Rheims, Arles, Sens, le Mans, Vienne, 
Chalons, Bourges, Clermont, and Saintes. This state- 
ment is not historical; but it is certain that Christian- 
ity was planted in many parts of Gaul at least as ear- 
ly as the second century, The first Christians in 
Gaul doubtless came from Asia Minor. We may as- 
sume as certain that the number of churches was al- 


ford. Through the friendship of Morton, bishop of | ready tolerably large at the time of Irenzus (q. V-); 
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who in 198 presided at three provincial synods, and 
seems to have established a school of catechists at Ly- 
ons. At the beginning of the 4th century there was 
no province in Gaul as to which we have not accounts 
of bishoprics, or at least of Christian churches. Of 
the nations which founded new kingdoms in Gaul in 
the 5th century, the Burgundians were already Chris- 
tians when they left the southern districts of Germany, 
and settled between the rivers Saone and Rhone and the 
Alps, before the year 417. Among the Franks, king 
Clovis (q. v.) first embraced Christianity, together with 
more than 3000 soldiers, after the battle of Tolbiacum, in 
496. In the mean time Christianity became so gener- 
ally extended in all parts of the country, in the north 
as well as in the south, that Church provinces began 
to be formed everywhere, the capital of each political 
province generally becoming also the seat of the me- 
tropolitan. The Franks, embracing the Catholic faith 
while a considerable part of Europe was still under 
the rule of the Arians, began soon to be regarded as 
the chief Catholic nation of Europe. Through the es- 
tablishment of the empire of Charlemagne, France 
seemed for a time to become only a part of the union 
of all the German nations, but soon after the division 
of the empire in 843 it recommenced its development 
as an independent state. King Lothaire I was obliged 
to humble himself before the pope, as the hostile 
princes of his own family stood ready to execute the 
papal threats, and the Frankish bishops did not object 
to have the spurious decretals [see Ps—EuDOo-DECRE- 
TALS] used for the first time against Hincmar (q. v.) 
of Rheims, for they thought it better to obey a distant 
pope than a threatening metropolitan at home. But 
when, after the death of Lothaire I (869), Hadrian IT 
attempted to interfere in the political and ecclesiastical 
controversies of France, Hincmar gave him to under- 
stand that in France a wide distinction was made be- 
tween spiritual and secular power, and that the bishops 
of older times had had independent privileges. The 


emperor Charles the Bald compelled the French bish- | 


ops to acknowledge Ansegius, archbishop of Sens, as 
the primate and papal vicar for Gaul and Germany ; 


but, under the counsel of Hinemar, they persisted in | 


obeying the holy father only as far as was consistent 
with the rights of all the metropolitans and with the 
laws of the Church. In general, the bishops of France, 
as well as the kings, resisted more energetically than 
any other nation the ever-growing claims of the 
popes, and their unceasing efforts to establish an ab- 
solute sway over all bishops, synods, and kings. The 
Gallican Church stands forth in Church History as 
the prominent defender of national and episcopal 
rights against papal usurpations. Urban II, at the 
Council of Clermont (1095), excommunicated king 
Philip for his adulterous connection with the countess 
Bertrade, and, aided by the sympathy of the people, 
compelled him to give up his paramour. Louis IX (q. 
y.), though so firmly attached to the doctrines and 
usages of his Church that, after his death, he was de- 
clared a saint, confirmed the rights of the nation by 
the Pragmatic Sanction in 1269, the great palladium 
of the Gallican Church. See Ganricanism. In op- 
position to pope Boniface VIII, who declared every 
one a heretic who did not believe that the king in tem- 
poral as well as in spiritual matters was subject to the 
pope, the three estates of France, convened in a Gen- 
eral Diet (1302), were unanimous in maintaining the 
independence of the French kingdom. The pope pro- 
nounced an interdict upom the whole of France, but 
popular opinion effectually protested against all at- 
tempts to blend the spiritual with the secular author- 
ity. In 1303 the king of France even sueceeded in 
haying a pope elected who took up his residence at 
Avignon (q. v.), and for more than a hundred years 
(until 1408) the papacy remained a tool in the hands 
of the French kings. The concordat which Martin V 
proposed to France was rejected in 1418 by the Par- 
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liament, which has ever since remained the steadfast 
advocate of Gallican liberties. The kings, however, 
were not equally steadfast in their opposition to the 
demands of the popes, and often made concessions in 
the hope, with the aid of the popes, of increasing their 
power at home. Thus the new Pragmatic Sanction, 
which the Council of Bourges (q. v.) established in 
1438, was soon set aside by the succeeding kings. In 
all the great ecclesiastical movements of the Middle 
Ages France took a prominent part. Most of the ef- 
forts made either to overthrow the papacy for the pur- 
pose of restoring a purer form of Christianity [see 
WALDENSES; ALBIGENSES], or to reform the Church 
from within, either centred in France, or found there 
the most vigorous support. 

(2.) History of the Roman Catholic Church since the 
beginning of the 16th Century. — At the beginning of 
the 16th century Francis I concluded a concordat, Aug. 
18, 1516, in which he sacrificed many of the liberties of 
the Gallican Church. After the rise of the Reforma- 
tion the Roman Church succeeded in securing her as- 
cendency by long-continued and cruel persecution (see 
below, History of the French Reformed Church). Hen- 
ry IV, when contesting the throne of France, found 
the public sentiment so strongly in favor of the old 
Church that he thought it expedient, from political 
reasons, to change his faith. Henceforth the ascend- 
ency of the Roman Church over Protestantism was 
secured, and the reformatory movements of the Jan- 
senists (q. v.) and others were likewise suppressed, at 
the request of the popes, by the secular arm. The 
Golden Age of France, under Louis XIV, produced also 
in the Church some master minds, as Bossuet, Fénelon, 
Bourdaloue, and many others, who were ornaments 
of their Church, but were not able to stay the ris- 
ing tide of an infidel philosophy. The episcopate, 
under the leadership of Bossuet, reaffirmed the liber- 
ties of the Gallican Church at the famous assembly 
held in 1682. This assembly, which consisted of eight 
archbishops, twenty-six bishops, and thirty-eight other 
clergymen, unanimously affirmed the principles of the 
Regale (the Pragmatic Sanction of 14388), announc- 
ing them in the form of four propositions, which were 
registered by the Parliament of Paris March 23, 1682. 
Though the popes often succeeded in enforcing obe- 
dience to their eocres est of the great theologians 
of the 17th and 18th centuries adhered to Gallican 
doctrines, and the Regale continued in force until the 
revolution of 1789. Monasticism, in the same period, 
reached the climax of literary culture in some congrega- 
tions of the French Benedictines and Oratorians. Ney- 
ertheless, the very foundations of the Roman Church 
were gradually undermined by the spread of French 


| philosophy, and the success of the French Revolution 


seemed for a time to sweep away the entire Church of 
France. The National Assembly decreed (Nov. 27, 
1790) that all ecclesiastical officers, under penalty of 
losing their offices, should take an oath for the civil 
constitution of the clergy, which Pius VI declared 
(April 13, 1791) inadmissible. Bishops were chosen 
in accordance with the new law, and consecrated with- 
out having the confirmation of the pope. In 1793 
Christianity itself was declared to be abolished. Na- 
poleon, though perhaps personally indifferent towards 
all churches, regarded the re-establishment of the Ro- 
man Church as the religion of the state as indispensa- 
ble to the tranquillity of the country, and therefore 
concluded in 1801 a concordat [see ConcorDar], the 
introduction of which was solemnized in 1802, Napo- 
leon added to the concordat certain organic laws, which 
make the promulgation of papal decrees dependent on 


the authorization of the government, establish an ap- ~ 


peal to the Council of State against the abuses of ec- 
clesiastical power, and bind the theological seminaries 


| to the four propositions of the Gallican clergy of 1682. 


Two years later Napoleon was crowned emperor by 
the pope. When, however, the States of the Church 
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were taken possession of by the French (1808), and 
when the pope declared every one who laid his hand 
upon the patrimony of St. Peter excommunicated, Na- 
poleon had the pope arrested and brought to France. 
An attempt to render, by means of a synod convoked 
at Paris (1811), the French Church independent of 
Rome, failed. In 1813 Napoleon extorted, in a new 
concordat, some important concessions from the im- 
prisoned pope ; and when the pope revoked all he had 
done, Napoleon published the concordat as the law of 
the empire on the very next day (March 25). After 
the overthrow of Napoleon (4815), Louis XVIIT recog- 
nised the Roman Church as the religion of the state, 
though granting religious toleration to every form of 
public worship. Powerful efforts were made to re- 
establish among the French the belief in the doctrines 
of the Roman Church, and the leaders in this contest— 
Lamennais (q. v.), ‘de Maistre (q. v.), and the ‘‘ priests 
of the Mission” (q. v.)—attached themselves more 
closely to the papal than to the Gallican school. Gal- 
licanism, at least in its ancient form, began to die out. 
The Apostolic Congregation, though in opposition to 
the inclinations of the prudent king, obtained a con- 
cordat (1817) by which the concordat of 1801 was re- 
voked, and that of 1516 substituted for it. So decided, 
however, was the opposition of public opinion that it 
was never laid before the Chamber of Deputies. With- 
out the consent of the Chambers, the government of 
Louis XVIII, and still more that of Charles X, did as 
much for the Church as was in their power, although, 
to appease public excitement, a royal ordinance (June 
16, 1828) had to close the schools of the Jesuits. The 
revolution of 1830 was connected with some outbreaks 
of popular indignation against the Church, which 
lost the prerogative of being the religion of the state. 
Yet Louis Philippe made as great concessions to the 
Church as the origin of his own authority would allow. 
Lamennais, Lacordaire, Montalembert, and others an- 
ticipated great results from a union between ultramon- 
tanism and democracy, but the condemnation of their 
organ, L’ Avenir, by the pope, put a stop to their novel 
schemes, and drove Lamennais out of the Church. 
An attempt, made by the abbé Chatel in 1830, to found 
a new french Catholic Church in the spirit of an ex- 
travagant liberalism, and without any Christian basis, 
was an utter failure. A plan of national education, 
which placed (1833) the public schools under the super- 
intendence of the university, was violently assailed by 
the Church, yet the government never ceased to seek 
a reconciliation, or at least a compromise, with the 
Church; and when Thiers called up in the Chamber 
of Deputies the laws still in existence against the Jes- 
uits, the government executed them with the utmost 
possible mildness. To the Republican Revolution of 
1848 the Church offered no opposition, and the priests 
did not hesitate to bless the tree of liberty and pray 
for the sovereign people. The Church received almost 
everything she had been in vain demanding during 
the reign of Louis Philippe. Nevertheless, the dread 


_ of the Red Republic made most of the clergy and of 


the leaders of the Catholic party partisans of Louis 
Napoleon. Having become emperor, Napoleon III 
attached a majority of the bishops and of the ul- 
tramontane school to his interests by increasing the 
salaries of the bishops, raising their influence in the 
supreme educational and political boards of the state, 
and by permitting the bishops to revive the provincial 


councils which had been in desuetude for more than a | 


The ultramontane school, headed by 
the Univers, readily approved of all the measures of the 
government by which the political liberties of the na- 
tion were curtailed, and many hoped that the emperor 
would realize their boldest dream—the restoration of 
a politico-ecclesiastical theocracy under the rule of 
the pope. Yet many leading men in the Church, es- 


pecially among the laity, dissented from this view, | 


and organized a moderate school, which not only op- | 
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posed the political views of the government and of the 
ultramontanes, but also accused the latter of ultraism 
in their defence of ecclesiastical institutions and prac- 
tices. Montalembert, Lacordaire, prince de Broglie, 
Falloux, Lenormant, and bishop Dupanloup of Orleans 
were the most distinguished men of the party, the 
Correspondant and the Ami de la Religion its most im- 
portant organs. The controversy between the two 
parties grew not only very bitter and violent, but 
even led several times to a split between the bishops, 
Whose sympathies were almost equally divided be- 
tween the two parties. Several bishops took decided 
ground against the Univers, and even in Paris it re- 
quired the mediation of the pope to prevent its prohi- 
bition by archbishop Sibour. An entire change in the 
relation of Napoleon to the Church and the so-called 
Catholic party took place in consequence of the war 
in Italy (1857) and the attitude of Napoleon with re- 
gard to the temporal sovereignty of the pope. ‘The 
war silenced all the eulogies of the emperor, and only 
a few solitary voices, like that of Lacordaire, dared to 
express sympathy with the cause of Italian indepen- 
dence. But after Napoleon had advised the pope to 
give up a portion of his states, both the parties, the 
ultramontane and the moderate, turned against the 
government. All the bishops except one condemned, 
more or less explicitly, the course pursued by the goy- 
ernment, and every ecclesiastical journal in France 
took the same ground. The government used all 
means to keep down the agitation of the public mind 
on the subject, and to force the leading advocates of 
the ecclesiastical interests to submission. The Uni- 
vers and several Catholic papers in the provinces were 
suppressed, and almost every other organ of the party 
received an official warning; and the bishops were 
threatened, in the case of a continuance of the agita- 
tion, with the re-enforcing of the organic articles. It 
is generally admitted that the Roman Church in 
France has grown strong in comparison with its condi- 
tion during the 18th and at the beginning of the 19th 
century. All the leading religious societies, confra- 
ternities, and associations of the Roman Church centre 
in France, which contributes for some religious pur- 
poses, as the foreign missions, more than the rest of 
the Roman Church together. 

(3.) The History of French Protestantism.—The Ref- 
ormation of the 16th century, soon after its rise in Ger- 
many and Switzerland, found many friends and pa- 
trons in France; but it met at once with a determined 
opposition on the part of the University of Paris, 
which declared against it in 1521. Among the earli- 
est preachers of the Reformed faith were Bucer, Me- 
lancthon, Leftvre, and Farel; somewhat later, Calvin 
published his Institutes of the Christian Religion, with 
a dedication to king Francis I. In 1521 the first Prot- 
estant congregation was formed at Meaux, the bishop 
of which city, Brigonnet (q. v.), was one of the converts 
of Lefevre and Farel. The bishop subsequently yield- 
ed to persecution and recanted, but the congregation 
maintained itself. (For a fuller account of the begin- 
nings of Protestantism in France, see REFORMATION.) 
Under the reign of Henry II (1547-59), the members 
of the French Reformed Church had increased so 
greatly in numbers and strength that it became diffi- 
cult to treat them any longer as holders of a forbid- 
den religion. The Protestants did not content them- 
selves with seeking to secure toleration, but, regarding 
the Roman Church as doomed to destruction, and 
themselves as called by God to take its place, they 
often entered into plans for establishing Protestantism 
as the religion of the state. The adhesion to the Ref- 
ormation of several members of the royal family, as 
the king of Navarre and his brother, the prince of 
Condé, and several grandees of the empire (among 
whom the three brothers Chatillon and the noble ad- 
miral Coligny distinguished themselves), early intro- 
duced into the Protestant Church a political element 
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which was strengthened by the cruel rigor with which 
the princes generally persecuted it. This element 
was developed the more strongly as the general 
spirit of those times was democratic, and as Calvin 
himself, the father of the Reformed Chuich, inclined 
to theocratic principles. ‘‘In 1555 the first avowed 
French Reformed church was established in Paris. 
All the chief towns followed this example. The first 
synod of the French Protestant Church assembled pri- 
vately in Paris, May 25, 1559. Owing to the danger 
of the enterprise only thirteen churches sent deputies. 
Nevertheless, the foundations of an important super- 
structure were then and there laid. A complete sys- 
tem of ecclesiastical polity was speedily adopted, for 
the members of the synod had too vivid a sense of the 
dangers to which they were exposed to waste time in 
unprofitable discussions among themselves. The form 
of government thus established was thoroughly Pres- 
byterian in its character. It seems to have corre- 
sponded very closely to that of the Church of Scotland. 
The Consistory may be viewed as representing the 
Kirk Session, the Colloquy the Presbytery, while the 
Provincial Synods of each are analogous ; and the Na- 
tional Synod corresponds to the General Assembly. 
The Consistory was elected at first by the whole con- 
gregation over which it was to rule, but vacancies oc- 
curring afterwards were filled up by the Colloquy. 
The ministers were eleeted by the Colloguy. A min- 
ister, on being thus elected, was required to preach 
before the congregation on three consecutive Sabbaths; 
whereafter, if no objection was made, the congregation 
was considered as acquiescing in the appointment. If 
there was any objection, the matter was referred to 
the Provincial Synod, whose decision was final. These 
provincial synods have been generally sixteen in num- 
ber. The National Synod has met but seldom, owing 
to the severe persecutions to which the Church has | 
been exposed, and the increasing restrictions which | 
have been imposed upon her. The Confession of Faith 
adopted at the first synod consisted of forty articles. 
Its doctrines were strictly Calvinistic. Though the 
Church was much harassed by persecution during the 
reign of Henry II, still it greatly increased ; so much 
so that we are told that Beza, who died in 1608, could 
count 2150 churches in connection with the Protestant 
Church of France; and the churches were not small 
or insignificant in point of strength. In some there 
were 10,000 members. The church of Orleans had 
7000 communicants, and the ministers in such churches 
were proportionally numerous: two ministers to a | 
church was common, and that of Orleans had five.’ 
At this period there were 305 pastors in the one proy- 
ince of Normandy, and in Provence there were 60” 
(Eadie, s. v.). The cruel persecution to which the 
Calvinists were subjected after the death of Henry II, 
under the reign of Francis II, led them to organize 
the Conspiracy of Amboise, in which some discontent- 
ed members of the Roman Catholic Church also took 
part, though the majority of the conspirators were Cal- 
vinists, Its aim was the overthrow of the proud duke 
of Guise and his brother, the cardinal of Lorraine, who 
were the uncles of the king, and the chief instigators 
of the persecution of the Protestants. The conspiracy 
was betrayed, and many of the participants lost their 
lives. Calvin and Beza had been notified of the en- 
terprise, but discouraged it, though they did not feel 
themselves bound to betray it. The weak king of 
Navarre, and still more his brother, the prince of Con- 
dé, were implicated in the plot, and nothing but the 
death of the king saved their lives. The Calvinists 
henceforth received the name Huguenots, a name 
whose etymology is not quite certain.: See Hucur- 
nots. During-the regency of Catharine of Medicis 
the Huguenots increased in number, and the court 
party, which feared that their extirpation was not pos- 
sible without exposing France to the terrors of civil 
war, was inclined to grant them religious toleration. 
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The dukes of Guise saw the necessity of enlarging and 
consolidating the Catholic party. They prevailed on 
the aged and vainglorious constable of Montmorency 
to form with them a triumvirate, which was soon also 
joined by the king of Navarre, who was induced by 
false promises to abandon the cause of the Huguenots. 
The cardinal of Lorraine even feigned an inclination 
to the Confession of Augsburg, and, contrary to the 
wishes of his own party, brought about a religious con- 
ference with the Calvinists at Poissy (1561), at which 
Beza brilliantly defended the Reformation against the 
whole prelatic strength of the Roman Church. A 
committee, consisting of five members of each party, 
was appointed to conciliate the views of the two 
churches concerning the doctrine of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. It succeeded in drawing up a formula which 
was accepted by the Calvinists, as well as by the 
queen-mother and the cardinal. “But the Sorbonne 
declared it to be heretical, and it was soon generally 
abandoned. The celebrated edict of January, 1562, 
granted to the Huguenots provisionally the right to 
assemble for religious worship outside of the towns, 
until further provisions should be made by an cecumen- 
ical council. Beza and the Huguenots in general ac- 
cepted this trifling concession with gratitude, but a 
number of Parliaments, especially that of Paris, raised 
against it the strongest remonstrances. The duke of 
Guise threatened to cut it with the edge of his sword, 
and commenced hostilities in the same year at Vassy, 
where a number of the Huguenots were massacred. A 
bloody civil war ensued, in which the Huguenots suf- 
fered heavy losses, and which was ended by the Peace 
of St. Germain (1570), in which the government gaye 
to the Huguenots four fortified towns as security for 
the future. The Huguenots conceived new hopes; 
their chief defender, Henry of Navarre, was married 
to the king’s sister; but when all their chief men were 
assembled at Paris to celebrate the nuptials, the queen- 
mother gave treacherously the sign for that general 
and bloody massacre known in history as the Night of 
St. Bartholomew, in which from 20,000 to 100,000 P:o- 
testants perished, and among them the great Coligny 
(q.v.). The Protestants again rose in despair, and re- 
ceived new concessions in the Edict of Poitiers (1577), 
but the Holy League, which had been organized by the 
duke of Guise and his brother, compelled the king to 
revoke everything, and to take a pledge not to rest un- 
til the last heretic should be extirpated from France. 
The assassination of the duke of Guise and his brother 
by order of the king, who wished to free himself from 
the influence of the League, stirred up anew the fanat- 
icism of the Catholic population, and led to the expul- 
sion, and, later, to the assassination of the king him- 
self. The legitimate heir to the throne, Henry of 
Navarre, had been the head of the Protestants, yet, to 
overcome the hostility of the Roman Catholic party, he 
believed it necessary to join the Roman Church (1593). 
He gave, however, to his former coreligionists, by the 
Edict of Nantes (1598), which he declared irrevocable, 
freedom of faith and of public worship (with only a 
few restrictions), their rights as citizens, and great 
privileges as an organized political corporation. They 
were declared eligible for admission into the universi- 
ty, and for appointments in the public service, and re- 
ceived an annual grant of 1000 crowns. The remon- 
strances of several magistrates and provinces against 
this decree were in vain. Thus brighter days seemed 
to approach. During the twenty-six years which in- 
tervened between the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
and the publication of the Edict of Nantes only six 
National Synods had been held, and the only thing 
that had served to cheer up the drooping hearts of 
Protestants had been the publication of a new and im- 
proved edition of the Genevan yersion of the Bible. 


After the assassination of Henry IV (1610) the Protes- 


tants were again forced by persecution to take up arms 
in defence of their rights; but they were disarmed as 
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a political party by cardinal Richelieu, though, by an 
act of amnesty at Nismes (1629), he secured to them 
their former ecclesiastical privileges. About this time 
their number had been reduced to only about half of 
what it was before the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
Louis XIV regarded it as his special mission to break 
the power of Protestantism in the state. The Protes- 
tants were deprived of a great many churches and 
schools; the utmost efforts were made to convert all 
who were accessible to fear, promises, or persuasion ; 
children were taken from their parents ; “booted mis- 
sions of dragoons’’ were sent in every direction (after 
1681), and at last the Edict of Nantes was formally re- 
pealed in 1685. See Nanves, Epicr or, One moun- 
tain tribe [see CAmtsarps] in the Cevennes took up 
arms against the king, but its prophets and heroes ei- 
ther perished on the battle-field, or gained only the priy- 
ilege of going into exile (1704). It is calculated that 
from 30,000 to 40,000 Protestants fled from France at 
this time. Nevertheless, two millions of the Reformed 
remained, with no congregations except in the wilder- 
ness, and in 1744 they again held their first National 
Synod. ‘‘TIn the closing years of the reign of Louis 
XIV, and during the regency of Philippe d’ Orleans, the 
Protestants were more leniently dealt with. Though 
now enjoying external peace, the Church began to ex- 
hibit signs of internal declension. The chief causes 
producing this effect were the want of trained and edu- 
cated men to fill the office of pastor, and the spirit of 
fanaticism which had sprung up among the members of 
the Church. These defects were remedied mainly by 
the exertions of Antoine Court, who has been styled 
the ‘Restorer of the Protestantism of France.’ He 
instituted prayer-meetings wherever he could, and also 
held synods or conferences of the ministers, along with 
a few intelligent laymen. By thus exciting a spirit 
of prayer and a love of order he much benefited the 
Church. But, while the Protestant Church was grad- 
ually recovering from its depressed condition, it was 
startled by the proclamation by Louis XV, on May 14, 
1721, of the last great law against the Protestants, 
This law re-enforced the most severe measures of Louis 
XIV. Itsought not so much to intimidate Protestants 
into a recantation, or to punish them if they refused. 
but rather sought to force them, willing or not, to re- 
ceive the ordinances of the Roman Catholic Church. 
For instance, it made baptism by the parish curate 
compulsory in every case, and declared that no mar- 
riage was valid unless performed by a Romna priest. 
This attempt to force people into the Church of Rome 
only drove them further from it. Antoine Court (q. 
y.) was supported by multitudes. The Provincial Syn- 
ods, which he had reinvigorated, multiplied; and, to 
meet the want of pastors, he opened a school of theolo- 
gy at Lausanne, which continued to supply the Pro- 
testant Church with pastors until the time of Napo- 
leon. From 1730 to1744 the Protestants enjoyed quiet. 
In the latter year a National Synod was held in Lower 
Languedoc. When the news of the holding of this 
synod reached Paris, it caused the king and his minis- 
ters to embark in a new crusade of horrors against the 
defenceless Protestants. 
tion. Calmer days followed the storm, and, after 1760, 
principles of toleration began to prevail. The school 
of Voltaire, while doing incalculable injury to the 
cause of religion and morality generally, did good ser- 
vice in spreading the principles of toleration and of 
religious liberty. The nation gradually became leav- 
ened with these principles. Louis XVI, though rather 
inclined to the opposite principles, was ultimately 
obliged to yield to the spirit of the age, and in Novem- 
ber, 1788, he published an edict of tolerance. The priv- 
ileges granted by this edict to those who were not Ro- 
man Catholics were the following: ‘The right of living 
in France, and of exercising a profession or trade in the 
kingdom, without being disturbed on account of relig- 
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of justice; the authority to record the births of their 
children before the local judge.’ It also included a 
provision for the interment of those who could not be 
buried according to the Roman Catholic ritual” (Ka- 
die, s. v.). 

The Reformation of Luther found early adherents in 
France, some of whom suffered martyrdom for their 
faith [see Rerormarron in France], but the influ- 
ence of Calvin soon preyailed. In 1648, Alsace, anda 
number of other districts and towns in which the Lu- 
theran Church was either exclusively or partly estab- 
lished, were ceded to France by the Peace of Westpha- 
lia. Religious liberty was guaranteed to the Luther- 
ans, and again confirmed by the Peace of Nymvegen 
in 1678. On the same terms France acquired, in 1681, 
Strasburg, and in 1796, from Wirtemberg, Mompel- 
gard. The congregations of these districts gradually 
coalesced into the one evangelical Lutheran Church 
of France, showing the diversities of its origin by the 
variety of liturgies, hymn-books, catechisms, ete. which 
are still in use, The free exercise of their worship has 
not, on the whole, been interfered with; yet many roy- 
al decrees have favored the Roman Church and prose- 
lytism, and the number of entire congregations which 
have been brought back to the Roman Church is said 
to be over sixty. 

The National Assembly of 1789 gave to all religious 
denominations equal rights, yet the Revolution soon 
afterwards raged against the Protestant churches as 
much as against the Roman Catholic. Peace and or- 
der were first restored by the decree of 1802, in which 
Napoleon assigned to the clergymen of the French Re- 
formed and the French Lutheran churches salaries 
from the public treasury, and gave them, of his own 
authority, a new constitution. The principal points 
of this constitution were as follows: The lowest eccle- 
siastical board for both denominations is the Consistory, 
which consists of the pastors of the consistorial dis- 
trict, and from six to twelve laymen. There is to be 
one Consistory for every 6000 souls, no matter whether 
they belong to one or to seyeral congregations. The 
lay members are elected every other year from the . 
number of those citizens who pay the highest taxes. 
The Consistory is presided over by the oldest pastor, 
In the Reformed Church five consistorial districts form 
one synodal district. The Provincial Synod consists 
of one pastor and one elder from every congregation, 
The president is elected. The synod cannot be con- 
voked without the permission of the government; can 
discuss only subjects which have previously been 
brought to the knowledge of the minister of public 
worship, and in the presence of the prefect or an officer 
delegated by him; and can remain in session only six 
days. The Lutheran Church is divided into Jnspec- 
tions, the assemblies of which correspond to the Pro- 
vincial Synods of the Reformed Church, with this dif- 
ference, however, that the assemblies of the Lutheran 
Church elect for lifetime one inspector and two lay 
adjuncts, who have the right to visit the churches, 
Above these provincial synods stands in the Lutheran 
Church a kind of central synod, called the General Con- 
sistory. It consists of a lay president and two clerical 
inspectors, appointed by the government for life, and 
of one lay deputy from every Inspection elected for 
life. This board is subject to the same restrictions 
as the Provincial Synods and the Assemblies of the 
Inspections. In the interval between the sessions, a 
committee, consisting of the president, the elder of the 
two inspectors, two lay members designated by the 
General Consistory, and a commissary appointed by 
the head of the state, acts as the supreme administra- 
tive board of the Church, This responsible committee 
is called the Directory. At first this new constitution _ 
was regarded with great favor by the Protestants, but 
its defects soon revealed themselves. The Reformed 
Church complained that the Provincial Synods were 
never convoked. The want of Presbyterial Councils 
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was so palpable that they were organized in spite of 
the silence of the law, in the Reformed Church, under 
the name of Consistoires Sectionnaires ; in the Lutheran 
Church, under the name Conseils Presbytéraux. The 
larger Reformed congregations also appointed deacons, 
to have the care of the poor, and this example was im- 
itated by the Lutheran congregation of Colmar. Dur- 
ing the reign of Napoleon and that of the Bourbons, 
no improvement of the law could be expected, because 
the one was too absolute, and the other too hostile to 
Protestantism. Under Louis Philippe several attempts 
were made to reorganize the Church, but dissension 
between the government and the Church boards, and, 
in the Lutheran Church, between the Inspections and 
the General Consistory, frustrated all these efforts. 
After the Revolution of 1848, both churches availed 
themselves of the liberty granted to them, and held 
General Assemblies, which prepared drafts of new con- 
stitutions, and also expressed a desire for union be- 
tween the two churches. Louis Napoleon returned to 
the principles of the former legislation, and by a de- 
cree of March 26, 1852, re-established the law of 1802, 
with a few alterations. According to these alterations, 
Presbyterial Councils, based on universal suffrage, are 
established in both churches; from them Consistories 
proceed, which elect their clerical president, who must, 
however, be approved by the government. The Re- 
formed Church receives, moreover, from the govern- 
ment a Conseil Central, as supreme ecclesiastical board, 
the members of which are appointed by the goyern- 
ment. But the Consistories have not yet admitted the 
authority of the Conseil, which, in fact, is only an organ 
for the government rather than for the churches. In 
the Lutheran Church the inspectors are in future to be 
appointed for life by the government, instead of be- 
ing elected by the district assemblies. The supreme 
Church board is called the Supreme Consistory, and the 
government appoints its president and one member. 
All the inspectors are also members of this Supreme 
Consistory, with two lay deputies from each inspection 
district, and one deputy of the theological seminary. 
The election of these latter two classes is left to the 
Church. The Directory has the right of appointing 
all pastors, subject to the approval of the government. 
Soon after the publication of the decree of March 26, a 
new division and an increase of the consistories of the 
two churches, and of the Inspections of the Lutheran 
Church, took place. This reorganization of the two 
churches afforded to both this theoretical advantage, 
that each department was assigned to a Consistory, 
and that henceforth congregations could be formed 
without having to encounter obstacles on the part of 
Roman Catholic boards. On the other hand, it was 
pernicious to the interests of the dissenters, many of 
whose churches and schools were closed in the purely 
roman Catholic districts. In consequence of the hos- 
tility of the bishops, and their influence in the proy- 
inces, the Protestants had frequently to suffer from ar- 
ticles 291, 292, and 294 of the Napoleonic Criminal Code, 
according to which all associations of twenty persons 
or more, without previous authorization of the govern- 
ment, are forbidden. This law has frequently been 
put in force against the religious meetings of the Prot- 
estants, both in the state and in the free churches, in 
places where there are no church edifices. Many of 
these grievances were redressed on the establishment 
of the Republic, when a minister of public worship de- 
clared those articles not to be applicable to religious 
meetings. But a decree of Louis Napoleon, issued 
March 25, 1852, extended it again to “all public meet- 
ings,”’ and subjected the Protestants to many new an- 
noyances. They hope to find some relief from a re- 
cent law of March 19, 1859, which takes the authoriza- 
tion of new churches, chapels, and oratories out of the 
hands of the prefects, and transfers it to the State 
Council, which is less suspected of yielding to the in- 
fluence of the bishops and the Roman Catholic party. 
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A great revival in the Protestant churches com- 
menced about 1820. Those who, under the influence 
of this revival, sought to unite themselves by closer 
spiritual bonds than the state churches afforded them, 
were generally designated by the name Methodists, al- 
though they were not organized as a Methodist denom- 
ination. Many of the converts kept themselves aloof 
from the state churches, and began to lay the foun- 
dation of independent congregations. In the state 
Church a violent contest arose between the Evangeli- 
cal and the Rationalistic parties. The ‘‘ Hvangelical 
Association,’’ founded in 1833, was supported as a home 
missionary society by evangelical Christians both in 
and out of the state churches. A large number of relig- 
ious societies sprung up, partly supported by only one 
of the great parties, but partly also by both. In 1848, 
Frederick Monod (q. v.), with several other clergymen 
of the Evangelical school, seceded from the Reformed 
State Church because the synod of the Church refused 
to demand from all ministers an adhesion to the funda- 
mental articles of the evangelical faith. With the as- 
sistance of count de Gasparin and others, he succeeded 
in having all the dissident churches united into a Union 
des églises évangéliques de France,” which held its first 
General Synod in 1849. The churches belonging to 
this union are entirely independent of the state, and 
their General Synods now meet biennially. In both 
the state churches some leading men and journals of 
the Rationalistic party have gone so far as to avow un- 
disguised deistical views, and all attempts to force 
them out of the Church have failed. On the other 
hand, when a pastor of the Evangelical school showed 
an inclination towards Baptist views, the choice was 
left to him either to recant or to secede. 

II. Ecclesiastical Statistics of France.—(1.) The Ro- 
man Catholic Church.—The Roman Catholie Church 
had, at the beginning of the year 1869, eighteen arch- 
bishoprics, viz. Aix, Alby, Algiers (established in 1867), 
Auch, Avignon, Besancon, Bordeaux, Bourges, Cam- 
brai, Chambéry, Lyons, Paris, Rheims, Rennes (estab- 
lished in 1859), Rouen, Sens, Toulouse, and Tours. A 
number of the archbishops are generally cardinals (in 
1868, five), who, as such, are senators of the empire, and 
receive a higher salary. The number of bishoprics 
is 69 in France, 2 in Algeria, 3 in the colonies (Mar- 
tinique, Guadeloupe, and Reunion); total, 74. Since 
the overthrow of Louis Philippe, the bishops have 
claimed the right to meet, without previous authori 
zation from the government, in Provincial Synods, 
and many such synods have since been held. The 
archbishops and bishops are assisted in the administra- 
tion of their dioceses by vicar-generals, whose number 
ranges from two to fifteen, and by two or three secre? 
taries. The ecclesiastical courts have risen in impor- 
tance since the re-establishment of the provincial and 
diocesan synods, and consist of a president, an official, 
a vice-official, a promoteur, one or several assessors, and 
one grefjier. As the bishops are not elected, but nomi, 
nated by the government, the chapters have less im, 
portance than in other countries. The canons of thesa 
chapters, all of whom are appointed by the bishops, 
form three classes, called chanoines d’ honneur, cha- 
noines honoraires, and chanoines titulaires. The third 
class contains the active resident members. The first 


| class contains bishops of other dioceses; the second 


class (the most numerous), many pastors, vicars, pro- 
fessors of theological faculties, presidents of semina- 
ries, colleges, and institutions, both Frenchmen and 
foreigners. Rural deaneries, other chapters, and the 
office of archdeacon were swept away by the Rey- 
olution, but a new chapter of St. Denys (Dionysius), 
prominent not so much by influence as by high posi- 
tion, has been founded, near the tomb of the imperial 
family, by Louis Napoleon. It has two classes of 
members: first, the bishops who have retired; and, 
secondly, ten canons, with ten honorary members, 
these latter including the imperial chaplains. The 
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lower clergy are divided into curés, desservants, and vi- 
caires. There are about 8600 of the first, about 32,000 
of the second, and more than 9000 of the third class. 
Besides, there are a number of aumoniers (chaplains) 
appointed for the lyceums, colleges, normal schools, 
hospitals, and jails; also for the army dnd the navy, 
each of which has its awmonier en chef. Thus the total 
number of the lower (secular) clergy exceeds 40,000. 
In the administration of the secular affairs of the par- 
ishes, some members of the laity take part as marguil- 
liers de paroisse (treasurers), or members of the so- 
called Fabrigue (church council). 

In the Roman Church, the religious orders and com- 
munities of the clergy, and societies and confraterni- 
ties among the laity, are very numerous. Among the 
monastic orders the Jesuits (q. v.) occupy a prominent 
position, both by the number of their establishments 
and by their influence. Some of their members (e. g. 
Ravignan and Félix) have shone as the greatest pul- 
pit orators of modern France. The Benedictines (q. 
v.) have re-established a convent at Solemnes, and 
have resumed the literary iabors of their order, but 
have not been able as yet to obtain many members. 
The Dominicans, though not very numerous, have 
gained prestige from the reputation of Lacordaire, who 
re-established the order in France. Nearly all the mo- 
nastic orders of the Roman Church have now some es- 
tablishments in France, and a number of new ones (e. 
g.the Oblates, Marists, and society of Picpus) have 
been founded. Many of the religious orders and com- 
munities devote themselves with great zeal to the 
work of foreign missions. At the head of them are 
the Lazurists (q. v.), whose principal establishment is 
in Paris. With them vies especially the Seminary of 
Foreign Missions at Paris, which was founded in 1663, 
abolished in 1792, and re-established in 1825. It is 
under the administration of a superior and six direct- 
ors, and sends out every year large numbers of mis- 
sionaries to Eastern Asia. The Oblates, the Marists, 
the Picpus Society, tHe Jesuits, the Priests of Mercy, 
the Capuchins, and many other orders and congrega- 
tions, sustain missions in foreign lands. A new mis- 
sionary seminary for the missions in Africa was estab- 
lished at Lyons in 1858. The communities of women, 
who nurse the sick and the aged poor, or devote them- 
selves to teaching and to the reformation of prisoners 
and wretched females, are very numerous and pros- 
perous. Many of these congregations and societies— 
as the Sisters of Charity (q. v.), the congregation of 
the Good Shepherd (q. v.), the Little Sisters of the Poor, 
etc.—increase with a rapidity which is almost without 
example in the entire history of the Roman Church, 
The religious societies among the /ity also increase in 
strength and numbers every year. The most impor- 
tant among them are the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith, the central missionary society of the Ro- 
man Church, to which now nearly all countries of the 
world contribute. It was founded in France in 1822, 
has its centres at Paris and Lyons, and its contribu- 
tions amount to about 5,000,000 frances annually, more 
than one half of which is contributed by France. The 
society publishes a bimonthly, Annals of the Propaga- 
tion of Faith, in various languages. The central chil-- 
dren’s missionary society of the Church, called the 
Society of the Holy Childhood, has its central organiza- 
tion in France. Its annual income amounts to about 
1,000,000 francs. The St. Vincent Society, for visiting 
and assisting the poor, has established branch associa- 
tions in more than 3000 localities, and expends for the 
assistance of the poor more than 3,000,000 francs an- 


nually, Primary education in France is almost en- | 


tirely under the control of the bishops. Most of the 
schools are conducted by religious congregations, such 
as the Brothers of the Christian Schools, the Brothers 


of the Christian Doctrine, the Brothers of St. Joseph, | 


Brothers of Mary, Brothers of the Society of Mary, 
Daughters of the Holy Spirit, and many others. The 
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seminaries, in which those who have the priesthood in 
view are educated from their early boyhood (Grands 
et Petits Séminaires), are now, as they always have 
been, under the sole control of the bishops. The re- 
lations of the Church to the State colleges were, until 
the Revolution of 1848, not to the satisfaction of the 
bishops, although every college had its chaplain, The 
controversy between Church and State on this point 
was terminated by the law of March 15, 1850, which 
grants to the Church the liberty to found free colleges. 
This permission has called into existence a very consid- 
erable number of Roman Catholic colleges and board- 
ing-schools. Faculties of theology exist at Paris (the 
Sorbonne), at Lyons, Rouen, and Bordeaux, but, as the 
professors and deans are appointed by the minister of 
public worship, they do not enjoy the patronage of the 
bishops, and have but a limited number of students. 
Moreover, the course of studies at the three last-named 
is by no means superior toythat of the Grands Semi- 
naires. In order to promote the study of scientific 
theology, which, on the whole, is cultivated but little, 
the bishops have organized at Paris an école ecclésias- 
tique des hautes études. 

Nominally, the immense majority of the population 
of France is still connected with the Roman Catholie 
Church. The census of 1851 claimed out of the entire 
population (85,781,627) 34,931,032 as Roman Catholics. 
At the last French census the religious denominations 
were not taken into consideration. In 1866 the Roman 
Catholic population of the French dominions was esti- 
mated as follows: France, 36,000,000; French posses- 
sions in America, 314,000; Algeria, 190,000; other 
French possessions in Africa, 133,000; possessions in 
Asia, 200,000; possessions in Oceanica, 30,000. A very 
large portion of these, however, are practically not 
only without any connection whatever with the 
Church, but even decided opponents of it. Among 
the daily journals published at Paris only a few are 
considered as Roman Catholic papers. The number 
of religious journals, in proportion both to the Roman 
population of France and to the religious press of other 
Roman Catholic countries, is small. The most impor- 
tant among the Roman Catholic papers are the Jfonde 
and the Univers, both dailies of Paris, and counted 
among the most important organs of the ultramontane 
party in the world. 

The following table gives the list of ecclesiastical 
provinces, with number of dioceses, clergy, and relig- 
ious communities in each, as reported in 1868: 


b Suceursales, | enor, Relig. 
Provinces, Dies Cae: ex Herbetuat Pu Commu 
ING eae ae i 296 | 1878 362 163 
Alpiyaem aon 5 185 1860 592 114 
Alger......- 3 17 166 BA 22 
PATIO Da aic'eais 4 128 1461 425 65 
| Avignon..... 5 18S 1303 522 146 
3esancon.... qT 300 3603 761 141 
Bordeaux 10 481 2834 616 219 
3ourges 6 278 %029 826 155 
Cambrai 2 121 1249 281 89 
Chambéry... 4 65 578 284. 28 
Tayonisieeysep ss 6 286 2754 704 193 
Paris......+. 6 235 1919 237 201 
Rheims: ....... 5 208 2461 216 123 
Rennes...... 4 193 1161 1427 105 
{OUeCD ...45- 5 276 2821 890 119 
Gomsi see oiehe 4 58 1350 120 97 
Toulouse.... 4 ies 1456 Q47 qT 
MOUT Se cccerieis 5 192 1446 743 153° 
Total..... | 92 |) 8665. |) 31,824 | 9807 | 2210) 


(2.) Protestantism.—Of the Protestant churches of 
France, two, the Reformed and the Lutheran, are recog- 
nised as state churches, The French government ap- 
peopl a certain sum of money every year for their 
support. The budget for 1861 gave, as the see sum 
of this appropriation, 1,462,236 francs—a little less a 
300,000 dollars, It was divided as follows, namely: 
for the salaries of Reformed pastors, 890,400 francs ; 
salaries of Lutheran pastors, 415,750 francs; in aid of 
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theological schools, 32,000 francs. The remainder 
was devoted to buildings and repairs, to the support 
of widows, and to incidental expenses. The salaries 
are allotted by law, according to the population of the 
communes, or districts. The pastors of Paris receive 
8000 francs; pastors of communes with a population 
of over 30,000 souls have 2000 francs; from 30,000 
down to 5000 souls, 1800 francs; below 5000 souls, 
1500 francs. Thus a pastor in one of the state church- 
es in the poorest village in France, or in a remote coun- 
try parish, is insured a salary of 300 dollars a year. 
The communes are allowed to add to the stated salary 
where they are able and willing to do so. Some of the 
parishes, especially in the departments of the Doubs, 
Bas-Rhin, Haut-Rhin, and Vosges, have funded or real 
property, the proceeds of which are devoted either to 
the support of the pastor, or to repairs, church expens- 
es, etc. Collections for parish purposes, or for the 
poor, are taken up at iene every Sunday. 
In general, the parishes parsonages; where they 
have not, the communes are bound by law to furnish a 
subsidy for rent, unless the funds of the parish afford 
sufficient income for the purpose. ‘‘ A garden,” to cite 
the language of the law, ‘‘is not de rigueur, but the 
communes are authorized to provide it’? (Napoleon's 
Decree of May 5, 1806). The state also provides for 
two Protestant theological seminaries—one at Stras- 
burg, for the Lutheran Church, and the other at Mon- 
tauban, for the Reformed Church. None but French 
citizens can become pastors. No doctrinal decision or 
formulary, whether called a confession of faith or by 
any other title, can be published, or be made the basis 
of instruction, without authorization from the govern- 
ment, nor can any change of discipline be made with- 
out the same authorization. No one can be admitted 
to the ministry before twenty-five years of age. . No 
parish can augment its number of ministers without 
the consent of the government. No religious service 
at which more than twenty persons shall assemble 
can be held except in an authorized place of worship. 
No preacher is allowed to inculpate individuals, direct- 
ly or indirectly, in his sermons, or to attack the Roman 
Catholic religion, or any other authorized by the state. 
The highest Church judicatories are, in part, filled with 
nominees of the government, and no real autonomy of 
the churches is allowed. The professors in the theo- 
logical schools, though nominated by the Church au- 
thorities, are appointed by the government. 

Reformed Church.—The highest judicatory of the Re- 
formed Church, as already stated, is the Conseil Général 
(Central Council) at Paris. The decree of 1852, which 
established this council, ordered that it should be com- 
posed, “‘ for the first time, of eminent Protestants ap- 
pointed by the government, together with the two old- 
est pastors in Paris.’’? How vacancies are to be filled 
was not stated. Its president for 1868 was’ General 
Dautheville, of the Engineers; secretary, M. Sayous, 
sub-director of the non-Catholic cults in the Ministry of 
Worship, Besides them there were 11 other members. 
The Council is the organ of communication between 
the Reformed Church and the goyernment of the state. 
Its functions are not clearly defined, and its working, 
on the whole, has not been satisfactory. The govern- 
ing bodies of the Church, under the Central Council, 
are the Consistories, Synods, and Presbyterial Coun- 
cils. The whole of France was in 1868 divided, for 
the Reformed Church, into 104 Consistorial Districts, 
intended to embrace at least 6000 souls each, though 
this result can only be approximately reached. The 
Consistory is composed of all the ministers of the Con- 
sistorial District, and of a body of laymen elected by 
the Presbyterial Councils of towns other than ie chief 
town of the parish. The Presbyterial Council of the 
chief town belongs to the Consistory ex-officio. The 
president is elected by the Consistory, subject to the 
approbation of the government of the state. The func- 
tions of the Consistory are to see that church-worship 
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and discipline are regularly observed; to receive, judge 
of, and transmit to the government the acts of the Pres- 
byterial Councils; and to superintend the schools of the 
district. It has no legislative power whatever, but 
superintends the general interests, both religious and 
financial, of fhe parishes under its jurisdiction. It 
nominates to the government pastors for vacant par- 
ishes. The Presbyterial Council is a body of laymen in 
each parish, not less than four in number, nor more 
than seven. They are elected by the parish every 
three years. The minister of the parish is president 
of the council. Its functions are to administer the 
property, order, and discipline of the parish, under the 
authority of the Consistory. The Synods are essen- 
tially ecclesiastical bodies, superintending the spiritual 
element, as the Consistories do the general administra- 
tion of the Church. Five consistorial churches consti- 
tute a Synodal District, and each send a clerical and 
lay deputy to the Synod, which thus consists of ten 
members. Of these Provincial Synods there are twen- 
ty-one in France. No periodical sessions are allowed, 
nor can any session be called without the permission 
of the government, to whom the questions to be treat- 
ed at the session must be stated beforehand. A pre- 
fect, or sub-prefect, must be present at the sessions, 
which cannot last more than six days. The result of 
all these restrictions may readily be imagined. The 
Provincial Synods either do not meet at all, or, if they 
do, their sessions have no import for the life and goy- 
ernment of the Church. No National Synod is pro- 
vided for, and none is held. Thus the Reformed 
Church of France lacks the most vital element of pres- 
byterian connectional government—a General Assem- 
bly. The feebleness of the Church government is la- 
mentably manifest in many points. The present con- 
test about Rationalism brings this weakness out in the 
strongest light. The old French confession of faith is 
nominally the standard of doctrine, but a man may 
preach Unitarianism, Universalism, or eyen Panthe- 
ism, and there is no power to c@ll him to an account 
before any ecclesiastical tribunal competent to try him 
and to depose him. The Theological Seminary of the 
Reformed Church is at Montauban, in the South of 
France (Tarn et Garonne). No one can be a minister 
in the Reformed Church of France without a certificate 
that he has studied at one of the theological schools 
(of France or Geneva), and the diploma of bachelor in 
theology. All the regulations of the theological 
schools must be approved by the government. <Ac- 
cording to Th. de Prat, Annuaire Protestant, 1868-1870 
(Paris, 1868), the statistics of the Reformed Church in 
1868 were as follows: Consistories, 104; parishes, 508, 
with 597 ‘‘annewes ;’ temples or oratories, 903; schools, 
or ‘‘salles d’asile,’’ 1385; official pastors, 606; auxil- 
iary pastors, suffragans, and aumoniers (chaplains), 86. 
The population reported by the Consistories (eight 
Consistories which made no report being estimated) 
amounts to 630,000, 

Lutheran Church.—The highest judicatories of the 
Lutheran Chureh are the Higher Consistory and the 
Directory. Under these are Inspections, Consistories, 
and Presbyterial Councils. The Higher Consistory con- 
sists of 27 members, all holding office for life. It is 
composed of a president and one layman nominated 
by the government; of 16 laymen chosen by the In- 
spections or Inspectoral Assemblies ; of one professor 
from the theological seminary, chosen by the faculty ; 
and of eight pastors, who are at the same time in- 
spectors. It meets at least once a year, and at any 
other time when summoned by the government. lts 
duty is to watch over the constitution, discipline, and 
worship of the Church ; to form a final court of appeal ; 
to audit the account of lower judicatories. Its seat of 
government is Strasburg, but it is represented official- 
ly by the Consistory of Paris. The Directory consists 
of five members, also holding office for life; the presi- 
dent, appointed by the government (who is also pres- 
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ident of the Higher Consistory); one lay member and 
one clerical inspector appointed by government; and 
two deputies named by the Hizher Consistory. Its 
functions are purely administrative, but that means a 
great deal in France. It nominates to the govern- 
ment all the pastors, and has full authority over the 
schools and the theological seminary, not only to name 
the p’ofessors, but to direct the course of instruction. 
The /nspections are territorial districts, under the gov- 
ernment of Inspectors or Inspectoral Assemblies. Of 
those there are now eight in France, composed of one 
or more Consistories ; the largest Inspection includes 
nine Consistories. The Inspectoral Assembly includes 
all the pastors embraced in the district, and an equal 
number of laymen chosen by the Consistories. They 
meet only at times fixed by the state. In each In- 
spection there is an ecclesiastical inspector appointed 
by the government, who conyokes and presides over 
the Inspectoral Assemblies. These inspectors, under 
the authority of the Directory, visit each parish at 
least once in four years ; ordain and install ministers ; 
have supervision over the publication of books for 
schools, etc. ; and, in fact, have general administrative 
supervision of the district. The Consistories of the Lu- 
theran Church of France are forty-four in number. 
They are composed of both lay and clerical members, 
the laymen holding office for three years. All the 
pastors of the district, with the members of the Pres- 
byterial Council of the chief city, and an equal num- 
ber of laymen chosen by the more popular parishes, 
constitute the Consistory. The functions and jurisdic- 
tion of the Consistories are very much the same as 
those of the Consistories of the Reformed Church, which 
have already been described. One of the most im- 
portant points of difference between them is, that in 
the Reformed Church the Consistories nominate the 
pastors, while in the Lutheran this function is dis- 
charged by the Directory, as above stated. The pow- 
ers and duties of the Presbyterial Councils are similar 
to those of the Reformed Church. The theological 
seminary of the Lutheran Church is at Strasburg. The 
president of the Directory is ex-officio director of the 
seminary. There are six professors, whose salaries 
are paid by the state. The faculty of theology are 


also professors in the Seminury of Strasburg, which 


has, besides, five other professors in philosophy and phi- | 


lology. The school is well organized and conducted. 

According to the Annuaire Protestant, the statis- 
tics of this Church in 1868 were as follows: 44 Consis- 
tories, 233 parishes, 202 annexes, 386 temples (96 were 
subject to the s¢multaneum, or joint use by the Reform- 
ed Church), 713 schools, 271 official pastors, 46 vicars, 
auxiliary pastors, and awmoniers. According to the re- 
ports furnished by 42 Consistories, and estimates for 
the two other Consistories, the Lutheran population 
amounted to 305,000. 

In Algeria, the United Protestant Church (Reform- 
ed and Lutheran) has 3 Consistories, 16 parishes (9 Re- 
formed, 7 Lutheran), 66 annexes, 25 temples or orato- 
ries, 14 schools, 16 official pastors (7 Reformed, 9 Lu- 
theran). 

Ind pendent Churches.—The largest body of indepen- 
dent (i. e. not state) Protestants in France is that which 
is organized under the name Union des Eglises Evange- 
liques de France (Union of Evangelical Churches of 
France). Five churches in Paris, with nine stations, 
are connected with the Union. The number of pro- 
vincial churches is 40. There are 18 additional stations 
connected with the provincial churches. The total 
membership is 2735, an average of 60 to each church. 
The largest church is that of the Taitbout, in Paris, 
with 210 members. There are seven independent 
churches not in connection with the Union, and nu- 
merous small congregations served by pastors of the 
societies. In Algeria the Union has six stations. As 
yet the Union has no theological seminary. Its can- 
didates for the ministry study at Geneva or Lausanne, 
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and aid is furnished by an education society to such 
students as need it. There is great vitality in this 
organization; it numbers Pressensé, Bersier, and de 
Gasparin among its leaders. 

_ The Evangelical Society of France is a powerful 
auxiliary to the Union of Evangelical Churches. It 
reported for 1868 the following statistics: Expendi- 
ture, £5240; agents aided by its funds, nearly 50, of 
whom 11 are pastors, 8 evangelists, and 27 teachers. 

The Independent Evangelical Church of Lyons (not 
included in the Union) had in 1868 six places of wor- 
ship, with five pastors and eight evangelists, Number 
of members, 700, mostly converts from Roman Cathol- 
icism; children in Sunday-schools, 250; in day-schools, 
300. The Church has eight libraries, an infirmary for 
the indigent, and a retreat for aged women. 

The Baptists have had societies in France for more 
than twenty years. They are in relation with the 
American Baptist Missionary Union, from whose funds 
they derive a part of their support. Their number of 
members in 1868 was reported at about 300, mostly 
converts from Romanism ; nine churches, ten pastors, 
and perhaps forty preaching-places. 

Though there were Methodists in France before the 
beginning of the 19th century, they were not organ- 
ized as a French denomination until 1852. Their Con- 
ference embraces also French Switzerland. The the- 
ological students attend the lectures of the theological 
faculty of the Free Church of the Canton of Vaud. 
At the seventeenth Conference, held in Paris in June, 
1868, the following statistics were reported: districts, 
3; circuits, 16; chapels and preaching-rooms, 184; min- 
isters and probationers, 30; colporteurs and day-school- 
masters, 20; local preachers, 110; members, 1979; on 
trial, 146; day-schools, 11; Sunday-schools, 57; Sun- 
day-school teachers, 277 ; scholars, 2588. 

The Annuaire Protestant gives five Moravian and 
four “‘Anabaptist” churches. It has no statistics of 
the Darbyites, Irvingites, Hinschists, and other small 
sects, of which it says there are some churches in 
France. 

The Jews have 10 high rabbis, with salaries of from 
3500 to 7000 francs; 66 rabbis, with incomes ranging 
from 800 to 1500 francs ; and 64 precentors, with allow- 
ances of from 500 to 2000 francs. The Jewish popula- 
tion in 1866 was estimated at 159,000 in France, and 
35,700 in Algeria. 

See Herzog, Real-Encyhklopddie, iv, 489 sq., 529 sq. ; 
Gallia Christiana in provincias ecclesiasticas distribu- 
ta opere et studio Dionysii Sammarthani [St. Marthe | 
(Paris, 1715-25, vol. i-iii; Opere et studio monach. cong. 
8. Mauri, 1728-70; vol. iv-xii; 1785, vol. xiii); Vis- 
quet, La France Pontificale (Gallia Christiana) Hist. 
chronologique et biographique des archeveques et eveques 
de tous les dioceses, etc. (Paris, 1865, vol. i; 1866, vol. 
ii); Jager, Histoire del’ Eglise Catholique en Be rance de- 
puis som origine jus¢au Concordat de Pie Vidi (Paris, 
1863-66, vol. i-xiii); (Beza), Histoire ecclesiastique des 
églises réformées du royaume de France ; De Feélice, 
Hist. des Protestants de France (Paris, 1850); Vincent, 
Vues sur le Protestantisme en France (Nismes, 1829, 
2 yols.); Bost, Mémoires pour servir a Uhistoire du 
reveil religicux des églises prot. de la Suisse et de lu 
France (Paris, 1854, 2 vols.); Méader, Die protestunt. 
Kirche Frankreichs von 1787 bis 1846 (ed. by Gieseler, 
Leipzig, 1848, 2 vols.); Reuchlin, Das Christenthum in 
Frankreich (Hamburgh, 1837); Puaux, Hist. de la Re- 
formation Frangaise (Paris, 1863-64, 6 vols., of popu- 
lar caste and little scientific value); Soldan, Gesch. des 
franz. Protestantismus bis zum Tode Carl's IX (1853, 2 
vols.); Polenz, Gesch. des franz. Calvinismus (Gotha, 
5 vols.). A periodical specially devoted to the history, 
of French Protestantism is published by Haag (Bul- 
letin de la Société de 0 Histoire du Protestantasme Fran- 
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Wiggers, Kirchl. Statistik, ii, 60-84; Neher, Kirchl. 
Geographie und Statistik, vol. i (Ratisbon, 1864) ; La 
France Eccléstastique (annual, Paris) gives the statis- 
tics of the Roman Catholic Church; De Prat, TD’ Annu- 
aire Protestante, 1868-70 (Paris, 1868) ; M‘Clintock, in 
The Methodist, 1861, February, March, and April. (A. 
J.S.) 


Francfort. See FRANKFURT. 


Francis of Assisi, founder of the order of Fran- 
ciscans, was born in 1182 at Assisi, in Umbria, where 
his father, Peter Bernadone, was a rich merchant. 
The son was intended also for business ; but, having 
a taste for military life, he took part in a contest be- 
tween Assisi and Perugia, and was taken prisoner. 
After a year’s captivity he was released. Soon after, 
an illness brought him near the gates of death. He 
determined to renounce the world. But, on recover- 
ing his health, he abandoned his religious life and 
plunged into gayety. Suddenly conscience-stricken, 
he vowed to live a life of poverty. The following in- 
cident illustrates the character of his religion at this 
time. ‘Worshipping in a country church consecra- 
ted to St. Damian, he seemed to hear a voice saying, 
‘Francis, go and prepare my house, which thou seest 
falling into ruins.’ What was the man pledged to 
poverty to do? He quietly went home, stole a horse 
from his father’s stable, then went to his father’s 
warehouse, and stole from thence silks and embroider- 
ies, with which he laded the purloined horse, and sold 
both horse and goods at the neighboring town of Fo- 
lingo. Romish casuists say that this action was justi- 
fiable by the simplicity of his heart. It is clear that 
his religious training had not instructed him in the 
ten commandments. He offered the money to the of- 
ficiating priest at St. Damian, who cautiously refused 
to take it. Francis cast the money into the mire, but 
vowed that the building should be his home until the 
divine behest had been fulfilled. His father found 
him out, and, though Francis was twenty-five years 
old, gave him a sound whipping, and put him into 
prison in his own house. Francis was set at liberty 
by his mother during his father’s absence from home. | 
He returned to St. Damian’s, and his father followed 
him thither, insisted that he should either return 
home, or renounce before the bishop all his share in 
his inheritance, and all manner of expectations from 
his family. The son accepted the latter condition 
with joy, gave his father whatever he had in his pock- 
ets, told him he was ready to undergo blows and 
chains for the love of Jesus Christ, and went with his 
father before the bishop of Assisi*to make a legal re- 
nunciation of his inheritance in form.’”’ By the world, 
and, it would seem, by his father himself, he was re- 
garded as a madman, but the bishop viewed the enthu- 
siasm of the youth with allowance, and treated him | 
with kindness. He soon after renewed his vow of 
poverty, imagining himself warned from heaven to 
do so. He begged for and labored at the restoration | 
of several churches. At this time he pretended to the 
gifts of prophecy and miracles. He soon attracted | 
followers, and, associating with himself Bernard of 
Quintavalle and Peter of Catania, on the 16th of Au- 
gust, 1209, laid the first foundation of the Franciscan 
order. The number of his adherents increased rap- 
idly, and he drew up, in twenty chapters, a rule for 
his order. He carried his rule to Rome, there to 
obtain for it the sanction of pope Innocent III, who 
regarded Francis as a madman, but saw how well 
fitted for his purposes such a man and such an or- 
der might be. He ordained Francis a deacon in 
1210, and gave his verbal approbation to the rule he 
had drawn up. Among his triumphs we must record 
his conversion of Clara, or St.Clare. See Carn, Sr. 
Born to rank and fortune, St. Clare had recourse from 
her early years to ascetic practices. She heard of 
Francis, was captivated by the lustre of his piety, and, | 
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assisted by him, she eloped from her friends. “ Al- 
though a saint, Francis was obviously deficient in the 
moral sense. They fled to the Portiuncula, a church 
which the Benedictines had now given to the Francis- 
cans. He was in his thirtieth, she in her nineteenth 
year. She was welcomed by the monks and attended 
by her spiritual guide, and took sanctuary in the 
neighboring church of St. Paul until arrangements 
could be made for her reception in a convent. Fran- 
cis, regardless of filial duty and parental authority, 
induced her two sisters, Agnes and Beatrice, notwith- 
standing the agony of her father, to follow her in her 
flight, and to partake of her seclusion. The church 
of St. Damian became the convent of the Order of Poor 
Sisters thus established. It was at first the design 
of Francis and his associates to study how they might 
die to the world, living in poverty and solitude. But, 
now that he had reached a summit of renown and in- 
fluence, he imagined that he had a further commis- 
sion. He consulted Silvester and Clara, who declared 
that it was revealed to them that the founder of their 
order should go forth to preach. And the Franciscans 
became a preaching order, though the founder was an 
illiterate man. He persevered in his devotion to poy- 
erty, though many of his followers soon showed an in- 
clination to appropriate to themselyes some of the 
comforts of life. He would not permit even his 
churches to be richly decorated: they were to be low 
and unadorned. He was continually devising new 
methods of afflicting and mortifying his body. If any 
part of his rough habit seemed too soft, he sewed it 
with packthread. Unless he was sick he rarely ate 
anything that was dressed with fire, and when he did 
he usually put water or ashes uponit. He fasted rig- 
orously eight Lents in the year’’ (Hook, s. v.). 

It is unnecessary to record the miracles he was said 
to have performed. In Roman Catholic phrase, he 
had a singular devotion to the Virgin Mary, whom he 
chose for the patroness of his order, and in whose hon- 
or he fasted from the feast of St. Peter and St. Paul to 
that of the Assumption. Roman writers tell us that 
he was endowed with an extraordinary gift of weep- 
ing; his eyes seemed two fountains of tears, which 
were almost continually falling from them, insomuch 
that at length he almost lost his sight. ‘‘ When the 
physician prescribed that, in order to drain off the hu- 
mors by an issue, he should be burnt with a hot iron, 
Francis was very well pleased, because it was a pain- 
ful operation and a wholesome remedy ; when the sur- 
geon was about to apply the searing iron, Francis 
spoke to the fire, saying, ‘ Brother fire, I beseech thee, 
burn me gently, that I may be able to endure thee :’ 
he was seared very deep from the ear to the eyebrow, 
but showed no sign of pain!” 

At length, finding Europe insufficient for his zeal, 
he resolved to preach to the Mohammedans. With 
this view he embarked, in the sixth year after his con- 
version, for Syria, but a tempest drove him upon the 
coast of Dalmatia, and he was forced to return to An- 
cona. In 1214 he set out for Morocco, to preach to the 
famous Mohammedan king Miramolin, and went on 
his way; but in Spain he was detained by a fit of sick- 
ness, and by various accidents, so that he could not go 
into Mauritania. But he wrought several pretended 
miracles in Spain, and founded there some convents, 
after which he returned through Languedoc into Italy. 
Ten years after the first institution of the order in 
1219, Francis held near the Portiuncula the famous 
general chapter called the Matts, because it was as- 
sembled in booths in the fields. Five thousand friars 
met on the occasion. The growing ambition of the 
order showed itself in their praying Francis to obtain 
from the pope a license to preach everywhere, without 
the leave of the bishops of each diocese. Francis re- 
buked them, but employed the more ambitious spirits 
on foreign missions. He reserved for himself the mis- 
sion to Syria and Egypt, but the affairs of his order 
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obliged him to defer his departure. Innocent ITT had 
approved of his order by word of mouth. Honorius 
ILI, who succeeded Innocent in 1219, had appointed 
cardinal Ugolino to the post of protector of the Minor- 
ite brethren, and approved of their missions, Francis 
set sail with Illuminatus of Reate and other compan- 
ions from Ancona, and landed at Acre or Ptolemais in 
Palestine. The Christian army in the sixth crusade 
lay at that time before Damiaetta. Francis was taken 
by the infidel scouts, and brought before the sultan, 
who treated him as a madman, and sent him back to 
the Christian camp. He returned by Palestine into 
Italy, where he had the affliction to find that Elias, 
whom he had left vicar-general of his order, had intro- 
duced several novelties and mitigations, and wore him- 
self a habit of finer stuff than the rest, with a longer 
capuche or hood, and longer sleeves. Francis called 
such innovators bastard children of his order, and de- 
posed Elias from his office. Resigning the general- 
ship that year (1220), he caused Peter of Cortona to be 
chosen minister general, and after his death, in 1221, 
Elias to be restored. Francis continued always to di- 
rect the government of his order personally while he 
lived. Having revised his rule and presented it to Ho- 
norius ITI, it was confirmed by a bull dated the 29th of 
November, 1223. In 1215, Count Orlando of Cortona 
had bestowed on Francis a secluded and agreeable res- 
idence in Mount Alberno, a part of the Apennines, and 
built a church there for the friars. To this solitude 
Francis was accustomed to retire. Shortly before his 
death, according to his monkish chroniclers, he had a 
vision of Christ under the form of a seraph. ‘The 
vision disappearing, left in his soul a seraphic ardor, 
and marked his body with a figure conformed to that 
of the crucified, as if his body, like wax, had received 
the impression of a seal; for soon the marks of the 
nails began to appear in his hands and feet, such as he 
had seen in the image of the God-man crucified. See 
Striemars. His hands and feet were pierced with 
nails in the middle: the heads of the nails, round and 
black, were on the palms of the hands and fore part of the 
feet. The points of the nails, which were a little long, 
and which appeared on the other side, were bent back- 
wards on the wound which they made. He also had on 
his right side a red wound, as if he had been pierced with 
a lance, which often shed sacred blood on his tunic.” 
Francis is said to have concealed this singular favor 
of heaven ever after by covering his hands with his 
habit, and by wearing shoes and stockings—a modesty 
which prevented others from seeing, and therefore from 
bearing witness to the marks, for whose existence we 
have no evidence. The bishop of Olmutz denounced 
the miracle as irrational. A papal bull in 1255 vindi- 
cated the claims of the miracle. ‘‘The Dominicans 
represented the whole affair as an imposture, the in- 
vention of the new order of Franciscans to raise their 
credit, but it is now generally believed in the Romish 
Church.” Worn out at last, Francis retired to Assisi. 
In a year he began to act as an itinerant preacher 
throughout Umbria, and it was “during this time that 
a woman of Bagnarea brought an infant to him that it 
might be healed. Francis laid his hands on the child 
and it recovered: that child grew to be a man, and 
that man Bonaventura (q. v.), who proved his grati- 
tude by becoming the biographer of Francis, carefully 
recording all the wonderful circumstances of his life, 
and working them up into a beautiful fiction.” In 
the latter part of his life he ‘‘attributed no value to 
self-mortification, in itself considered, but regarded it 
solely as a means for overcoming sensual desires and 
for promoting purity of heart. Love appeared to him 
to be the sonl of all. Once, when one of the monks, 
who had carried his fasting to excess, was deprived by 
it of his sleep, and Francis perceived it, be brought 
him bread with his own hands, and exhorted him to 
eat; and as the monk still shrunk from touching it, he 
set him the example, and ate first. On the next morn- 
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ing, when he assembled his monks, he told them what 
he had done, and added, ‘Take not the eating, but the 
love, my brethren, for your example.’ Later in life, 
he did not shrink from preaching before the pope and 
the cardinals. ‘His words,’ says Bonaventura, ‘pen- 
etrated, like glowing fire, to the inmost depths of the 
heart.’ Once, when he was to preach before the Ro- 
man court, for which occasion he had committed to 
memory a carefully written discourse, he felt all of a 
sudden as if he had forgotten the whole, so that he 
had not a word to say. But after he had openly avow- 
ed what had occurred to him, and invoked the grace 
of the Holy Spirit, he found utterance for words full 
of power, which produced a wonderful effect on all 
present. Again, as the ascetic bent admits of being 
easily converted into a contempt of nature, so we can- 
not but regard as the more remarkable that love, push- 
ed even to enthusiasm, with which Francis embraced 
all nature as the creation of God; that sympathy and 
feeling of relationship with all nature, by virtue of its 
common derivation from God as Creator, which seems 
to bear more nearly the impress of the Hindoo than of 
the Christian religion, leading him to address not only 
the brutes, but even inanimate creatures, as brothers 
and sisters. He had a compassion for brute animals, 
especially such as are employed in the sacred Scrip- 
tures as symbols of Christ. This bent of fanatical 
sympathy with nature furnished perhaps a point of en- 
trance for the pantheistic element which in later times 
found admission with a party among the Franciscans” 
(Neander, Church History, Torrey’s transl. iv, 273 sq.). 
Francis died in 1226, and was canonized by Gregory 
IX in 1230. His order soon rose to great power and 
splendor. See Francrscans. His writings (epistles, 
sermons, ascetic treatises, discourses, poems, etc.), 
with his life by Bonaventura, were published by La 
Haye, general of the Minorites (Par. 1641, fol.). His 
life will also be found in Wadding, Annales Minorum, 
vol. i (Rome, 1731); Voigt, Leben von Franz von Assiss 
(Tiibing. 1840); Chayin de Malan, Vie de St. Frangois 
(Par. 1841, 8vo); and in Bohringer, Kirche Christi in 
Biographien, vol. ii, pt. ii, p. 489; Hase, Franz von As- 
sis, em Heiligenbild (Lips. 1856).—Hase, Ch. History, p. 
265; Mosheim, Ch. Hist. cent. xiii, pt. ii, ch. ii, n. 49; 
Jortin, Remarks on Iecles. Iistory, vol. v; Hook, Eec- 
cles. Biography, v, 206. 


Francis of Borgia, a Jesuit and saint of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, was a Spanish nobleman, born 
in Valencia in 1510. After a careful education he be- 
came a courtier of the reign of Charles V, but was 
turned to a religious life by the solemn circumstances 
attending the funeral of the empress Isabella, after 
which he became a disciple of Ignatius Loyola, and 
was appointed by him to preach the Gospel in Spain 
and Portugal. On the death of Lainez in 1565, he 
was elected general of the order of Jesuits. He is the 
author of many ascetic writings, and contributed much 
to the perfection of the organization of the Jesuits. 
He would have been made pope on the death of Pius 
V, had not the state of his health prevented it. Fran- 
cis of Borgia died at Rome in 1572, and was canonized 
by Clement IX in 1671. See Vie de 8. Frangois de* 
Borgia, by Verjus, after Ribadaneira (1672, 4to) ; Cré- 
tineau-Joly, Histoire de ku Comp, de Jesus (vols. i, ii). 
The writings of Francis were translated into Latin 
by the Jesuit Deza (Brux, 1675, fol.).—Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Gén. xviii, 487. 

Francis of Paula, founder of the order of Minims, 
was born at Paula, in Calabria, in 1416. He was 
brought up in a Franciscan convent at St. Mark, where 
he distinguished himself by rigid asceticism. In or- 
der to exceed St. Francis himself in austerity of life, 
he retired to a cell on the desert part of the coast, 
where he soon obtained followers, built a monastery in 
1436, and thus commenced a new order, called Hermats 
of St. Francis. Sixtus IV confirmed the statutes, and 
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named Francis superior general, 1474. He enjoined | expression to his disappointed ambition in efforts to 


on his disciples a total abstinence from wine, flesh, and 
fish; besides which, they were always to go barefoot, 
and never to sleep on a bed. Alexander VI changed 
the name of the order to Minims, as better expressing 
the humility professed by the new monks. Francis 
died at Plessis-les-Tours, in France, April 2, 1507, and 
was canonized by Leo X. Francis was in high favor 
with Louis XI, Charles VIII, and Louis XII of 
France, and established many houses of his order in 
that kingdom, where they are called Bons Hommes.— 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xviii, 489; Hilarian de 


Coste, Le Portrait en petit de St. Frangois de Paul 


(Paris, 1655). 

Francis of Sales (Saint) was born near Annecy, 
Aug. 21, 1567, and was carefully educated at the col- 
leges of La Roche and Annecy. He went to Paris in 
1578, and studied with great success at a Jesuit col- 
lege; afterwards he studied law at Padua. 
1590, much to the regret of his parents, he devoted 
himself to the Church, and in 1593 was ordained priest. 
For some years he was employed in “‘ converting” the 
Protestants in Savoy, and in 1599 he got the duke of 
Savoy to expel the Protestant ministers from several 
districts. He promised Beza a cardinal’s hat if he 
would turn Roman Catholic. In return for this ser- 
vice he was made coadjutor-bishop of Geneva; and on 
the death of the bishop of Geneva Francis succeeded 
him, and redoubled his zeal for the reform of the dio- 
cese and the monasteries, 
tion with Madam de Chantal, the Order of the Visita- 
tion at Annecy in 1610. He died at Lyons, Nov.28, 
1622, and was canonized in 1665. 
report the number of converts to Popery through his 
means as 72,000. His writings are published in a 
complete edition under the title Qweres de St. Fran- 
gois de Sales (Paris, 1823, 6 vols. 8vo; another edition, 


Paris, 1834, 16 vols.). The abbé Migne has published | 
a new edition, 7 vols. royal Svo (1861 sq.). His Trazte | 
de amour de Diew (On the Love of God), and his Phz- | 


lothea, or Introduction « la vie dévote, are greatly ad- 
mired, have passed through scores of editions in 
French, and are translated into most of the European 
languages. There are many lives of him; the latest 
are Hamon, Vie de St. Francois de Sales (Paris, 1854, 
2 vols. 8vo), and Pérennés, Hist. de St. Francois de 
Sales (Paris, 1864, 2 vols.). 

Francis Xavier. Sce Xavirr. 

Francis, Converse, D.D., a Unitarian minister, 
was born in West Cambridge, Mass., in 1796, and was 
educated at Harvard, where he passed A.B. in 1815. 
After completing his theological course at the divinity 
school in Cambridge, he became (1819) pastor of the 
Unitarian church in Watertown, Mass., where he re- 
mained until 1842, when he was made Parkman pro- 
fessor of pulpit eloquence and pastoral care at Cam- 
bridge. He filled this post acceptably until his death, 
April 7, 1863. He published The Life of John Eliot, 
Apostle to the Indians (1836), in Sparks’s Collection of 
American Biography; several memoirs in the Collec- 

_tions of the Massachusetts Historical Society, and a 
number of occasional discourses. He was also a fre- 
quent contributor to periodicals.—Appleton, Annual 
Cyclopedia, 1863, p. 202. 

Francis I, king of France, son of Charles of Or- 
leans, count of Angouléme, and Louisa of Savoy, was 
born at Cognac Sept. 12, 1494, and died at Rambouillet 
March 31, 1547. He came to the throne on the death 
of his father-in-law, Louis XIT, Jan.1,1515. He made 
a concordat with pope Leo X which sacrificed the in- 
dependence of the Gallican Church. and was resisted 
by the Parliament of France until its registry was 
compelled by the arbitrary measures of Francis. In 
1519 he was a candidate for the imperial throne of 
Germany, made vacant by the death of Maximilian 
IJ, but was beaten by Charles V, and thereafter gave 
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humble his successful rival, which led to almost inces- 
sant wars between them, and wasted the lives and 
treasures of his subjects without adding to his fame or 
possessions. Francis sought to secure the support of 
Henry VIII of England, and a personal interview was 
held between these monarchs on a plain near Calais, 
called, from the magnificence displayed, the ‘“ Field 
of the Cloth of Gold ;” but the crafty Wolsey managed 
to nullify the results of the meeting. The contests 
which followed were generaliy unfortunate for Fran- 
cis, who in 1525 led an army into Italy, and was de- 
feated and made prisoner at the battle of Pavia. He 
was only released on signing a treaty dishonorable to 
himself and his country, which he secretly protested 
against, and when once more at home openly repudia- 


| ted. A powerful combination, called the Holy League, 


was formed to curb the ambition and power of Charles, 
but failed, chiefly from lack of energy and discretion 


der the control of favorites and mistresses. 
ternations of success and failure, of truce and war, 
these conflicts continued during the life of Francis, 
who sought aid of the Turks, the pope, the English, 
and the German Protestants, and abandoned the one 
or the other ally as the vacillations of feeling, the 
promptings of policy, or the influence of favorites de- 
termined. It is said that he finally died from the ef- 
fects of a disease which an injured husband found 
means of communicating to him. Francis was a pa- 
tron of artists and literary men, and his name is justly 
associated with the renaissance of literature and art; 
but he was despotic, devoted to pleasure, and grossly 


witnessing himself the torch applied to light the fires 
of the stake; in 1531 an ally of the Protestant ‘‘ league 
of Smalcald,” in 1545 permitting a most atrocious per- 
secution of the peaceful Vaudois, his life presents a 
picture wherein the virtues of the brave chevalier are 
overlapped and almost hid by vices that darkened the 
lustre of his early fame, and left their traces in the 
corrupt morals of successive reigns.—Wright, History 
of France (London, 3 vols. 4to), i, 636-676; Sismondi, 
Histoire des Frangais (Bruxelles, 1849, 18 vols. 8vo; 
see Index in vol. xviii); Ranke, History of the Papacy 


| (1851, 2 vols. 8vo); Hoefer, Nowv. Biog. Générale, xviii, 
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Franciscans, the name of several monastic orders 
which follow the rule of Francis of Assisi (q.v.). Fran- 
cis himself founded three orders: an order of friars, 
called Minorites (Fratres Minores), an order of nuns 
[see CLARIssEs], and an order of Tertiaries (q. v.). 
These orders split into a large number of divisions, 
some of which even assumed other names, and be- 
came entirely indepen- 
dent of the original 
Franciscans. See Mrv- 
IMS; CAPUCHINS. 

1. Franciscan Friars. 
—This order was found- 
ed in 1210; in that year, 
at least, Francis gave 
the rule which united 
his followers into a mo- 
nastic community. As, 
however, their life in 
common commenced be- 
fore that period, some 
historians assume th 
year 1208 or 1206 as the 
year of foundation. The 
origin of the Francis- 
cans marks a turning- 
point in the history of 
monasticism, for they 
were the first and most 
prominent representa- 
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tives of the mendicant (q. v.) orders. Francis with 
some difficulty obtained the papal approbation of 
his order [see Francis or Assisi] in 1210, and in 
1215 he received also the sanction of the Council of 


Lateran. The growth of the order was astonishingly 
rapid. At the first General Chapter, held in 1219, 


more than 5000 friars assembled, and it was resolved 
to send out preachers of repentance to Germany, 
France, Spain, England, Hungary, and Greece. In 
1223 the rule of the order was written down, and at 
the same time the order received extensive privileges 
from Honorius III. Francis resigned the burden of 
the generalship in 1220. His first successors, Peter of 
Corbona, and Elias, assumed, however, only the title 
of ministers general, regarding Francis, notwithstand- 
ing his resignation, as the chief superior. Elias intro- 
duced various changes; the monks assumed a less 
coarse garb, built beautiful churches and convents, and 
commenced to cultivate science. Francis had severe- 
ly censured these mitigations, but after his resignation 
they soon began to prevail. The advocates of the prim- 
itive rigor, at their head Anthony (q. v.) of Padua, suc- 
ceeded, however, in enlisting the sympathy of pope 
Gregory IX, by whom Elias was deposed. But a few 
years later (1236) Elias was re-elected general, and re- 
turned to his old principles of mitigation. The rigor- 
ous party, and especially their leader, Cesarius (q. V.) 
of Spires (hence their name, Cesarines), were subject- 
ed to a cruel persecution, by which Cesarius even lost 
his life (1239). This, however, caused the second de- 
position of Elias, and the first two of his successors fa- 
vored the strict party. But Crescentius of Jesi, elected 
in 1244, followed the footsteps of Elias, and the Cxsar- 
ines were again persecuted until Bonaventura (q. v.) 
was elected general in 1256. He gradually restored 
the strict discipline, and raised the order to a degree 
of prosperity which it had never enjoyed before. The 
ascendency of the strict party lasted until the general- 
ship of Matheo di Aquas Spartas, who again sided with 
the other party, which henceforth remained predom- 
inant until the whole order permanently split into two 
parties. The advocates of the primitive rigor sought 
to form themselves into independent congregations, 
such as the Celestines, the Minorites of Narbonne, and 
the Spirituals [see DiscaLcnart, 13], but they suffered 
from their opponents an almost uninterrupted persecu- 
tion. The Celestines (established in 1294) were con- 
demned by the Inquisition as heretics in 1307, the 
Minorites of Narbonne and the Spirituals in 1318. The 
Minorite Clarenines, founded in 1302 by the ex-Celes- 
tine Angelo di Cordona, obtained toleration as an inde- 
pendent congregation, and existed as such until 1517, 
when they united with the Observants. Two other 
congregations, the Minorites of the Congregation of 


Philip of Majorca, and the Minorites of John of Valees | 


and Gentile of Spoleto, were of very short duration. 
In 1368 Paoletto di Foligno founded a new congrega- 
tion, which followed the unaltered rule of I'rancis, 
spread rapidly, was approved by the popes, and thus 
caused the order of Franciscan friars to split into two 
main branches, the Conventuals, who followed the 
mitigated rule, and the Observants, who adhered to 
the primitive strict rule. The efforts of the Convent- 
uals to suppress their opponents failed, for the latter 
were confirmed by the Council of Constance in 1415, 
received the permission to hold General Chapters, and 
obtained possession of the church of Portiuncula, the 
celebrated birthplace of the order. From both the 
Observants and Conventuals other congregations 
branched off. The consequent confusions in the order 
induced pope Julius II to command by a bull all con- 
gregations to unite either with the Observants or Con- 
ventuals. The former received also, in 1517, from Leo 
X, the right to elect the general of the whole order, 
while the Conventuals could only elect a minister gen- 
eral, whose election had to be ratified by the general, 
The following independent congregations joined the 
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Convyentual Franciscan. 


Observant Franciscan, 


Observants in consequence of the measures of Julius 
II and Leo X: the Minorites of Peter of Villacrezes, 
founded in 1390 upon Mount Celia; the Minorite Colet- 
tans, founded by the Clarisse Colette of Corbie, in 
Savoy; the Minorite Amadeists, founded by the Span- 
iard Amadeo in 1457. Some congregations became 
extinct before the sixteenth century; thus the Minor- 
ites of Philip of Berbegal (Minorites of the Little Cowl, 
della Capucciola) existed only from 1426-1434, the 
Minorites Caperolans from 1475 to 1481, the Minorites 
of Anthony of Castel St. Jean, who were suppressed 
soon after their foundation in 1475. The Minorites of 
Mathias of Tivoli, founded in 1495, were united with 
the Conventuals. The Minorites of Juan de la Puebla, 
founded in Spain in 1489, joined in 1566, when they 
counted fourteen convents, the Obseryants, but contin- 
ued to remain a separate province with a number of 
peculiarities. The Minorites of John of Guadeloupe 
(a disciple of Juan de la Puebla), also called Discalceate 
Minorites of the Cow], or Minorites of the Holy Gos- 
pel, were founded in Spain in 1494, and united with 
the Observants in 1517; but they assumed the name 
Reformed Observants, and formed two separate proy- 
inces, which gradually increased to twelve Gin Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, and America). They still have a proc- 
urator general at Rome. An Italian Congregation 
of the Strict Observance (2/formati) was founded in 
1525, and still exists; a French Congregation, called 
Recollets, by the Duke of Nevers in 1592. The most 
rigorous among the congregations of Reformed Ob- 
servants was that founded by Peter of Alcantara in 
1540. It spread especially in Italy and Spain, was 
joined by the Paschasites, or Reformed Minorites of 
St. Paschasius, and then formed into a province, which 
was afterwards divided into several. This branch of 
the Reformed Observants had also in Rome a procura- 
tor general. At present it has only a small number 
of convents. In 1852 some Obseryants of Westphalia 
received papal permission to erect convents of this 
congregation in Germany, but they soon fell out with 


| the bishops, and then also with the pope, and at the 


request of the bishops the incipient organization was 
suppressed by the Prussian government. The Fran- 
ciscan friars have always been, and still are, very nu- 
merous. In the eighteenth century they counted 
more than 180,000 members, in 9000 convents. The 
Conventuals, by far the less numerous, had in 1789 


| about 30 provinces, with about 15,000 monks. 


‘As a literary order, the Franciscans have chiefly 
been eminent in the theological sciences. The great 
school of the Scotists takes its name from John Duns 


Scotus [see Scotus], a Franciscan friar, and it has 
order to maintain his distinctive 


doctrines both in philosophy and in theology against 
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the rival school of the Thomists, to which the Domin- 
ican order gave its allegiance. See THomists. In 
the Nominalistic controversy the Thomists were for 
the most part Conceptualists ; the Franciscans adhered 
to the rigid Realism. See Nomrnarism. In the 
Free-will question the Franciscans strenuously resisted 
the Thomist doctrine of ‘ predetermining decrees.’ In- 
deed, all the greatest names of the early Scotist school 
are the Franciscans, St. Bonaventure, Alexander de 
Hales, and Ockham. ‘The single name of Roger Ba- 
con, the marvel of medisyal letters, the divine, the 
philosopher, the linguist, the experimentalist, the 
practical mechanician, would in itself have sufficed to 
make the reputation of his order, had his contempora- 
ries not failed to appreciate his merit. Two centuries 
later the great cardinal Ximenes was a member of this 
order. The popes Nicholas IV, Alexander V, Sixtus 
IV, the still more celebrated Sixtus V, and the well- 
known Ganganelli, Clement XIV, also belonged to 
the institute of St. Francis. In history this order is 
less distinguished ; but its own annalist, Luke Wad- 
ding, an Irish Franciscan, bears a deservedly high 
reputation as a historian. In lighter literature, and 
particularly poetry, we have already named the found- 
er himself as a sacred poet. Jacopone da Todi, a 
Franciscan, is one of the most characteristic of the 
medixval hymn-writers ; and in later times the cele- 
brated Lope de Vega closed his eventful career as a 
member of the third order of St. Francis. We may 
add that in the revival of art the Franciscan order 
bore an active, and, it must be confessed, a liberal and 
enlightened part’? (Chambers, Cyclopedia, s. v.). 

No order of monks, save the Benedictines, has had 
so many members as that of the Franciscans. About 
fifty years after its foundation it reckoned no fewer 
than 33 ‘ provinces,’’ the aggregate number of con- 
vents in which exceeded 8000, while the members fell 
little, if at all, short of 200,000. Some idea, indeed, 
of the extraordinary extension of this remarkable in- 
stitute may be formed from the startling fact that, in 
the dreadful plague of the Black Death in the follow- 
ing century, no fewer than 124,000 Franciscans are 
said to have fallen victims to their zeal for the care 
of the sick, and for the spiritual ministration to the dy- 
ing! ‘The Reformation destroyed a large number of 
its convents; but, on the other hand, it spread so rap- 
idly that at the beginning of the 18th century it still 
numbered 115,000 monks in 7000 monasteries, and 
28,600 nuns in 1000 convents, 

“The supreme government of the Franciscan order, 
which is commonly said to be the especial embodiment 
of the democratic element in the Roman Catholic 
Church, is vested in an elective general, who resides 
at Rome. The subordinate superiors are, first, the 
‘provincial,’ who presides over all the brethren in a 
province; and, secondly, the ‘guardian,’ who is the 
head of a single convent or community. These offi- 
cers are elected only for two years. The provincial 
alone has power to admit candidates, who are subjected 
to a probation of two years [see Novir1arE], after 
which they are, if approved, permitted to take the 
vows of the order. Those of the members who: are 
advanced to holy orders undergo a preparatory course 
of study, during which they are called ‘scholars ;” and 
if eventually promoted to the priesthood they are 
styled ‘fathers’ of the order, the title of the other 
members being ‘brother’ or ‘lay brother’? (Cham- 
bers, Cyclopedia). 

2. Statistics.—At present the number of Frarcis- 
cans is much smaller than it was in former times. 
Tt exists in Italy, France, Austria, Belgium, Eng- 
land, Ireland, Holland, Switzerland, Prussia, Bava- 
ria, Poland (54 convents in 1843), Russia, Turkey, 
Tonian Isles, Greece, Mexico (60 convents in 1843), 
in most of the states of Central and South Amer- 
ica, China, India, Egypt, Tripoli, Tunis, Morocco, in 
Australia, and Polynesia. In the United States of 
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America there are Observants in the dioceses of New 
York, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Alton, Cincinnati, and 
Louisville. The principal convent of the Regular Ob- 
servants is Ara Ceeli; that of the Reformed, St. Fran- 
cisco a Ripa—both at Rome. The Conventuals have 
convents in Italy, Austria (45 convents and 455 mem- 
bers in 1843), Bavaria, Switzerland, Poland, and the 
United States of America (in Philadelphia). Their 
principal convent is at Rome (the Twelve Apostles’). 
The superiors now residing in Rome are a general of 
the Observants, a minister general of the Conventuals, 
a procurator general of the Reformed Franciscans, a 
procurator general of the Alcantarines, a general of the 
Capuchins, and a general of the Tertiaries. Together, 
all these branches of Franciscans had in 1862 about 
3600 houses and 50,000 members. 

See Herzog, Real-Encyklopddie, iv, 466; Wetzer u. 
Welte, Kirchen-Lexikon, iv, 126; Henrion-Fehr, Gesch. 
der Ménchsorden, vol. i; Helyot, Ordres Religieuz, s. 
y.; Wadding, Annales Minorum (Rome, 1731-41, vol. 
i-xvii, reaching to 1540; continued by De Luca to the 
year 1553); Dom. de Gubernatis, Oris Seraphicus, s. 
historia de tribus ordin. a S. Francisco institutis (Rom. 
1682); Ozanam, Les Poétes Franciscains en Italie au 
13¢ siecle (Paris, 1852); P. Karl vom heil. Aloys, Jahr- 
buch der Kirche (Ratisbon, 1862), gives an alphabetical 
list of all the convents. (A.J.S.) 


Francisco de Vittoria, a Spanish theologian, 
was born at Vittoria, and died at Salamanca August 
14, 1549. He completed his studies at Paris, enter- 
ed the order of St. Dominic, and returned to his na- 
tive country to teach. His Theologice Prelectiones (of 
which there have been several editions; last one, Ant- 
werp, 1604, 2 vols. 8vo) embrace divers treatises. He 
published also Confessionario, ete. (Salamanca, 1562, 
12mo) :—Jnstruccion y Refugio del Anima (Salamanea, 
1552, 8vo); and left in MS. Commentaria in universam 
Summam Theologie Sancti Thome et iv lib. Sententia- 
rum.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gen. xviii, 540. (J. W. M.) 


Francke, August Hermann, an eminently pi- 
ous divine and philanthropist of Germany, was born at 
Lubee March 23, 1663, and studied theology and phi- 
losophy at the universities of Erfurt, Kiel, and Leip- 
sic; and Hebrew, with great success, at Hamburg. 
In 1685, in connection with Paul Anton, he established 
at Leipsic the Collegium Philobiblicum, for the study of 
the Bible with practical exegesis. It met with great 
success, but made him many enemies. In 1687 he 
went to Liineburg to study exegesis with Sandhagen, 
and here he imbibed a deep spiritual experience. The 
aims of his whole life from this time were purely Chris- 
tian; all his labors and studies were consecrated to the 
glory of God. In 1688 he taught school in Hamburg, 
and laid the basis of his subsequent mastery of the art 
of teaching. After visiting Spener, from whom he de- 
rived comfort and strength in the Christian life, he re- 
turnecé to Leipsic in 1689, where he gaye exegetical 
lectures on St. Paul’s epistles. Crowds attended them, 
and.a new impulse was given to the study of the Bi- 
ble. His instructions developed also a new religious 
spirit among the students. Opposition was soon awak- 
ened, and he and his friends were stigmatized as pie- 
tists. In 1690 his lectures were arrested by the facul- 
ty. He then ‘‘accepted an invitation to preach at Er- 
furt, where his sermons attracted such numbers (among 
them many Roman Catholics) that the elector of Mentz, 
to whose jurisdiction Erfurt then belonged, ordered 
him to leave the city within twenty-four hours. On 
this he went to Halle (1692) as professor in the new 
university, at first of the Oriental languages, and af- 
terwards of theology. At the same time he became 
pastor of Glaucha, a suburb of Halle, the inhabitants 
of which he found sunk in the deepest ignorance and 
wretchedness, and for whose benefit he immediately 
began to devise schemes of usefulness. He first in- 
structed destitute children in his own house, and gave 
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them alms; he then took into his house some orphans, 
the number of whom rapidly increased. In this char- 
itable work he was aided by some benevolent citizens 
of Halle, and his charitable institutions increased from 
year to year. In 1698 was laid the first stone of the 
buildings which now form two rows eight hundred 
feet long. Sums of money poured in to him from all 
quarters; and frequently, when reduced to the utmost 
embarrassment in meeting the expense, the providence 
of God, in which he implicitly trusted, appeared for his 
relief. A chemist, whom he visited on his death-bed, 
left him the recipe for compounding several medicines, 
which afterwards yielded an annual income of from 
twenty thousand to thirty thousand dollars, by which 
he was enabled to prosecute his benevolent undertak- 
ings without any assistance from government” 

The following account of the several institutions 
founded by Francke is taken from an excellent article 
by professor Stoever, in the Lvangelical Quarterly Re- 
view, April, 1868 : 

1. The Orphan House engaged Francke’s most assid- 
uous attention. The main edifice, six stories high 
and 150 feet wide, was the largest in the city, colossal 
in proportions, handsomely finished, and imposing in 
appearance. Connected with this were other build- 
ings, adapted to the various wants of the children, and 
intended to accommodate upwards of 1000 orphans. 
This was erected without capital, without soliciting the 
funds for the purchase of the material, or for the pay- 
ment of the workmen. The Lord, from day to day, in 
answer to prayer, supplied everything that was re- 
quired. In 1704 it was educating 125 orphans; at a 
subsequent period, as many as 500. 2. The Normal 
Seminary, designed for the education of teachers. Poor 
young men received gratuitous instruction and board- | 
ing, and, as an equivalent, rendered services in the 
Orphan House, In 1704 there were seventy-five stu- 
dents in this department. The course of instruction 
extended to five years. For its maintenance no con- 
tributions were ever asked. 3. The Divinity School 
grew out of the necessity of assisting in their studies 
indigent students in theology. From the very first 
Francke had employed the services of these young 
men studying in the university as his co-laborers in 
the Orphan House and the schools for the poor. Many 
were thus prepared for the ministry. They received 
special instruction from Francke and other professors 
in the university, and funds came in freely for their 
support. In this institution many of the earlier Amer- 
ican Lutheran ministers were trained. 4. The Seven | 
Schools, partly designed for the children of citizens who 
were able to pay tuition, and partly for those in the 
humble walks of life. In 1704, the pupils in these 
schools, independently of the orphan children, amount- 
ed to 800, the teachers to 70. 5. The Royal Pedago- 
gium, an institution designed for the sons of noblemen 
and men of wealth. Its benefits were subsequently 
extended to others. The school at first consisted of 
only twelve pupils, but in 1704 numbered seventy 
scholars and seventeen teachers. Instruction was here 
communicated in the ancient and modern languagos, 
the sciences, and in literature. 6. The Collegium Ori- 
entale, designed to advance the critical study of the 
Scriptures in the Oriental languages in 1704, consisted 
of thirteen individuals, but accessions to the number 
were made from time to time. 7. The Institution to 
provide free Board for poor Students. This was a most 
excellent feature in I’'rancke’s operations. Without 
any special resources, he furnished, at first, gratuitous 
boarding to twelve young men; the number gradually 

“increased, until nearly one hundred regularly sat down 
to their meals in the great hall of the Orphan House. 
8. The Book-store and Publishing Department, small in 
the beginning, expanded till it became one of the 
most extensive enterprises of the kind in Germany. 
Not only were school-books issued, but standard relig- 
ious books, and also wgrks in the Hebrew and Orien- | 
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tal languages. The fonts in the Greek, Hebrew, Syr- 
iac, and Arabic characters, in the course of time, were 
the most complete in the country. The presses were 
also extensively used for printing the Scriptures. In 
the early history of the American Lutheran Church, 
the Bible, through this instrumentality, was furnished 
to hundreds who were destitute of the Word of Life. 
This department always sustained itself, as the greater 
part of the labor was performed by the older boys in 
the school, all of whom were trained to industrious 
habits. 9. The Chemical Laboratory and Apothecary 
Department. Occasional cases of sickness, at the be- 
ginning, rendered it necessary to make provision for 
such exigencies. This department soon became very 
much enlarged. A dispensary, with separate rooms 
for putting up medicines connected with it, was exten- 
sively used by the people of Halle. 10. Other Elee- 
mosynary Departments. In these are included various 
benevolent agencies, viz. The Infirmary; A Home for 
indigent Widows ; An Institution for the care of the Poor 
in Glaucha; A Home for itinerant Beggars. In 1714, 
1775 scholars and 108 teachers were connected with 
the different schools under Francke’s superintendence. 
At the present time there are nearly 4000, and a corps 
of 200 teachers. 

The whole establishment forms one of the noblest 
monuments of Christian faith, benevolence, and zeal ; 
and the philological and exegetical labors of Francke 
are gratefully acknowledged by Biblical scholars of 
the present day, whose views of the doctrines of reve- 
lation widely differ from his. In his Collegia Biblica, 
at Halle, there was a return from human forms and 
systems to the sacred Scriptures, as the pure and only 
source of faith, and the substitution of practical relig- 
ion for scholastic subtleties and unfruitful specula- 
tions. Thus Scripture interpretation again became, 
as among the first Reformers, the basis of theological 
study. His labors as a lecturer were as industrious 
and thorough as if he had no other occupation ; the 
philanthropist never trespassed on the student in his 
well-balanced life. 

After a life full of labor, faith, zeal, and usefulness, 
Francke died at Halle June 8, 1727. Among his writ- 
ings are Manuductio ad Lectionem Scripture Sacre 
(Halle, 1693, 1704; Lond. 1706; also, translated, with 
life of Francke by Jacques, Lond. 1815, 8vo) :—Obser- 
vationes Biblice (Halle, 1695, 8vo) :—Prelectiones Her- 
meneutice. (Halle, 1717, 8vo):—Methodus Studit Theo- 
logict (Halle, 1723, 8vo); besides many practical works, 
among which we have, in English, his Nicodemus, a 
Treatise against the Fear of Man (Lond. 1709, 12mo): 
—Footsteps of Divine Providence (London, 1787, 8vo). 
For the life of Francke, and accounts of the philan- 


| thropic institutions founded by him, see biographies 


by Guericke (A. H. Francke, eine Denkschrift, Halle, 
1827), Leo (Zwickau, 1848), Koch (Breslau, 1854), Nie- 
meyer (Uebersicht von Francke’s Leben, etc., Halle, 
1778); Life of Francke (Christ. Family Library, Lond. 
12mo0); Princeton Rev. 1830, p. 408; Stoever, in Lvang. 
Qu. Review, 1868; Kramer, Beitriage 2. Gesch. Francke’s 
(Halle, 1861), from MSS. recently found in the Orphan 
House, containing, among other matter, an account 
by Francke of ‘‘the Beginning and Progress of his 
Conversion ;’’ a chronological summary of the princi- 
pal events in Francke’s life, also written by himself, 
and the correspondence between Francke and Spener ; 
Hurst, History of Rationalism, ch. iii. See also Pin- 
TISM. 

Francke, Theophil August, son of August 
Hermann Francke, was born at Halle March 21, 1696, 
and died Sept. 2,1769. In 1720 he was made pastor 


/of the House of Correction in Halle, in 1723 adjunct 


to the faculty of theology, and in 1727 succeeded his 
father as diocesan inspector and a director in the Or- 
phan House and pedagogium, and subsequently be- 
came archdeacon and consistorial counsellor to the 
king of Prussia. He was the editor of several works, 
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and wrote introductions to Niekamp’s Missions-Ge- 
schichte and the Canstein Bibel, and published a con- 
tinuation of the memoirs of Danish missionaries in the 
East Indies.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xviii, 572. 
@.W. M.) 

Francken, A:gidius, was probably born at Dort, 
where his father, Rev. Henricus Francken, was settled 
from 1662 to 1704. The son was called in 1704 to take 
charge of a church at Rijsoort. Having labored here 
nine years, he accepted a call to Maassluis, where he 
exercised his ministry till removed by death in 1743. 


He was warmly attached to the Voetian party in the | 


Reformed Church. He was a zealous advocate of 
their views, and was highly esteemed by the party. 
He insisted much on experimental and practical relig- 
ion. He excelled in analyzing the workings of the 
human heart, and in exposing to view its hidden re- 
cesses. 
mysticism and asceticism, were productive of great 
good. His work on ascetic theology, entitled Heilige 
Godgeleerdheid, published in 1719, was frequently re- 
printed; this was also the case with his Kern der God- 
geleerdheid. His Witte Keursteen of tien Leredenene 
appeared in 1724. Several other volumes on practical 
religion were published by him. Their titles are suf- 
ficiently quaint, and remind us of Rutherford’s mode 
of expression. His brother Peter was settled at Geer- 
truidenberg from 1695 to 1728. See Glasius, Godge- 


leerd Nederland, blz. 471 en very. (Te ’s Hertogen- | 


bosch, 1851); Geschiedenis der Nederlandsche Hervorm- 
de Kerk door Ypeij en Dermont, 111 Deel, blz. 306 en 
very. (Te Breda, 1824); Geschiedenis van de Predik- 
kunde in de Protestantische Kerk van Nederland door J. 
Hartog, Predikant bij de Doopsgezinde Gemeente te Za- 
andam (Amsterdam, 1865). (J. P. W.) 

Francken, Christian, a German divine, sur- 
named the weathercock from the instability of his re- 
ligious opinions, was born at Gardeleben in 1549, and 
died about the close of that century. He was first a 
Lutheran, then became a Jesuit, afterwards returned 
to the Lutheran faith, then became a Socinian, and 
finally a Roman Catholic again. The most important 
of his writings is Colloquium Jesuiiicum, etc. (Leipzig, 
1579 and 1580), a severe satire on the Jesuits.—Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, xviii, 466-7; Rose, New Biog. 
Dict. vii, 439. (J.W. M.) 

Franco. See Boniracs VII. 


Francois, Laurent, a French abbé, was born 
Nov. 2, 1698, at Arinthod (Franche-Comté), and died 
at Paris Feb. 24,1782. He was for some time a chey- 
alier of St. Lazarus, but, quitting that society, went to 
Paris, and engaged in teaching. He there composed 
several books, defending Christianity against the at- 
tacks of the philosophers, which attracted the atten- 
tion of Voltaire, who sought to cast ridicule upon their 
author, but only succeeded in giving him a more prom- 
inent position in the list of apologists, His principal 
works are, Les Preuves de la Religion de Jésus-Christ, 
contre les spinosistes et deistes (Par. 1751, 4 vols. 12mo) : 
—Défense de la Religion Chrétienne contre les difficultés 
des incrédules (Paris, 1755, 2 vols. 12mo) :—Examen du 
Catéchisme de Uhonnéte homme, ete. (Brussels and Paris, 
1764, 12mo) :—Réponse aux difficultés proposées contre 
la religion Chritienne par J.-J. Rousseau, ete. (Paris, 
1765, 12m0):—Kwamen des faits qui servent de Sonde- 
ment w lu religion Chrétienne, ete. (Paris, 1767, 3 vols. 
12mo) :— Observations sur la ‘* Philosophie de U Histoire’ 
et sur le “* Dictionnaire philosophique,” avec des réponses 
& plusieurs difficultés (Paris, 1770, 2 vols. 8vo).—Hoe- 
fer, Nowv. Biog. Générale, xviii, 547; Rose, New Gen- 
eral Biog. Dict. vii, 440. (J.W.M.) * 

Francois de Toulouse, a French theologian 
and preacher, lived in the latter half of the 17th cen- 
tury, and was notably zealous in striving to bring the 
Protestants of the Cevennes back to the Roman faith. 
He belonged to the order of Capuchin monks, of which 
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| he became provincial. Of his writings, we name Le 
| Parfuit Missionaire (Paris, 1662, 2 vols. 4to) :—Le Mis- 
sionaire Apostolique (Paris, 1664, 8 vols. 8vo):—Ser- 
mons sur les Fétes des Saints (Paris, 1673, 2 vols. 8vo); 
Sermons sur les fetes et les mysteres de Jésus-Christ et de 
la Sainte Vierge (Paris, 1673, 8vo).—Hoefer, Nouv. Bi- 
ographie Générale, xviii, 543-4. (J. W. M.) 


Francus, or Frank, SEBASTIAN, a so-called en- 
thusiast of the times of the Reformation, was born 
about 1500 at Donauwerth. He was first a Roman 
priest, then a Lutheran minister, afterwards soap man- 
ufacturer and printer, always a thinker and writer. 
He anticipated a class of modern divines in certain 
| views: e. g. extolling the spirit of Scripture in dis- 
tinction from the letter; viewing religion in a thor. 
oughly subjective way; holding that one believes 
only on the united testimony of one’s heart and con- 
science. Well read in ancient and mystical philoso- 
phy, he imbibed from it a sort of pietistic pantheism. 
He held that whenever man passively submits to God, 
then God becomes incarnate in him. The divines 
at Smalcald (1540) requested Melancthon to write 
against him, and signed a severe declaration about 
his writings ‘“‘as the devil’s favorite and special blas- 
phemer.’’ He was driven out of Strasburg and Ulm, 
and died at Basle 1543. An account of him may 
be found in Wald, De Vita Franci (Erlangen, 1793) ; 
Ch. K.am Ende, Nachklese zu F.’s Leben u. Schriften 
(Nuremb. 1796). See also Herzog, Real-Encyklop. iv, 
450; Erbkum, Gesch. d. protest. Sekien im Zeitalter der 
Reformation; C. A. Hase, Seb. Franck von Wéord, der 
Schwarmgeist (Leip. 1869); Hase, Ch. History, § 373; 
Bayle, Dictionary, s. v. 


Frank, Jacos (Jankiew Lelowicz), founder of the 
Jewish sect of the Frankists, was born in Poland in 
1712. While a young man he travelled through the 
Crimea and neighboring parts of Turkey, where he 
received the surname of Frank, given by the Turks to 
Europeans, and which he retained. Having returned 
to Poland in 1750, he acquired great reputation as a 
Kabbalist, and settled in Podolia, where he was soon 
surrounded by adepts, among whom were several rab- 
bis. His most zealous followers were among the 
Jewish communities of Landskron, Busk, Osiran, 
Opotschnia, and Kribtschin. He preached a new 
doctrine, the fundamental principles of which he had 
borrowed from that of Sabathai-Sevi, and which he 
explained in a book which his disciples looked upon 
as directly inspired from God. The rabbis of Podo- 
lia, jealous of his influence, caused him all sorts of an- 
noyances, and had him arrested, but he was liberated 
through the influence of the Roman Catholic clergy, 
and authorized by the king to profess freely his te- 
nets. His followers then, under the name of Zohar- 
ites (from their sacred hook Zohar) and Anti-Talmud- 
| ists, oppressed their former adversaries in turn, and 
even obtained an order from the cardinal of Kamienitz 
to have all the copies of the Talmud in his diocese 
| burned. They scon, however, lost their influence, the 
| papal nuncio at Warsaw declaring against them. 
Some fled to Moldavia, where they were badly treated, 
and most of the others, including Frank, professedly 
embraced Christianity ; but, as he continued to make 
proselytes, he was imprisoned in the fort of Czensto- 
chow until the invasion of Poland by the Russians in 
| 1773. His sect had increased in the mean time, and 
he made large collections in Poland and Bohemia. In 
1778 he went to Vienna, and then went to Brunn, in 
Moravia, where he lived in princely style on the means 
furnished him by his followers. Driven again from 
Vienna, where he had rettrned, he settled at Offen- 
bach, in Hesse, where he died of apoplexy (notwith- 
standing his disciples believed him immortal) Dee. 10, 
1791, The sect exists yet, and has its head-quarters 
in Warsaw, but the mystery which surrounds it has not 
yet been dissipated. Their grofession of faith has 
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been published at Lemberg in rabbinical Hebrew and 
in Polish.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gen. xviii, 565; see 
Czacki, Dissertation sur les Juifs; Peter Beer, His- 
toire des Juifs; Fort, Histoire des Jui’s; Franck, La 
Cabale; Leon Hollaenderski, Les Israélites de Pologne ; 
Salomon Maimon, Des sectes religicuses des Juifs po- 
lonais ; Carmoly, Ltat des Israélites en Pologne ; Gi itz, 
Frank u. d. l’rankisten (Breslau, 1868) ; Jahrbicher f. 
deutsche Theologie (1868), p. 555; Jidische Zeitschrift 
(Geiger’s), vi, 1, 49. 

Frankenberg, JoHann Heryricn, count of 
Frankenberg, a cardinal of the Roman Cath. Church, 
was born at Glogau September 18, 1726. He stud- 
ied first at Breslau, and afterwards in the German- 
Hungarian College at Rome. After his return to 
Germany he became successively coadjutor of the 
archbishop of Gértz in 1749, archbishop of Mecheln in 
1759, soon after member of the Belgian Council of 
State, and cardinal in 1778. He defended the liber- 
ties of the Church and of the episcopal seminaries 
against the innovations of the emperor, Joseph IT, but, 
being accused of having taken part in some disturb- 
ances which occurred in Brabant in 1789, the emperor 
deposed him. Accused afterwards of having opposed 
the measures taken by the French against the church- 
es of his diocese, he was condemned to deportation, 
and taken to Brussels. He lived for a while at Em- 
merich, then in the village of Ahaus, in Westphalia, 
and finally removed to Breda, in Holland, where he 
died, June 11,1804. See A. Theiner, Der Cardinal von 
Frankenberg (Freiburg, 1850); Pierer, Universal-Lext- 
kon, s. v. 

Prankfurt, Concordat of. See Concorpat. 


Frankfurt, Council of (Concrrium Franco- 
FORDIENSE), a synod of great importance in Church 
history, held at Frankfurt-on-the-Main, A.D. 794. 
Some Roman writers deny the authenticity of the acts 
of théCouncil of Frankfurt (e. g. Barruel, Du Rom. 
Pape, Paris, 1803, ii, 402), but Baronius (Annales, A.D. 
794), admits it, and Labbe publishes the canons enact- 
ed at it (Concil. vii, 1057). Mansi publishes but two 
of the canons (Concil. xii, 909), referring to Capit. Reg. 
Franc. (ed. Baluz. i, 263) for the rest. Dupin holds 
that it was considered in France to be a general coun- 
cil, and that three hundred bishops attended it (Zccles. 
Hist. cent. viii). They came from Germany, Gaul, 
Spain, Italy, and England, and there were two dele- 
gates from the pope. 

The occasion of the council was as follows. After 
the close of the second Council of Nicwa, A.D. 787, 
the pope sent a copy of its acts to Charlemagne, seek- 
ing the approval of the French bishops, which they 
declined on the ground that the worship of images, 
sanctioned at Nica, was unauthorized in the Church, 
and unlawful. The Libri Carolint (see CARoLine 
Books) were composed under the name of Charle- 
magne, and by his order, to refute the canons of Ni- 
cea. ‘'Nothing can be stronger than the opposition 
which they offer to every act of or appearance of wor- 
ship as paid to images, even to bowing the head and 
burning lights before them. Romanists pretend that 
the Gallican bishops, as well as the author of these 
books, were deceived by a false translation of the acts 
of the second Council of Niceea, which, they say, led 
them to fancy that the council had inculcated the pay- 
ing divine honor and worship to images, and that it 
was this false notion which induced them to condemn 
the council; but this is evidently untrue, since it is 
an historical fact that authentic copies of the acts of 


the council were sent into France by the pope, as also | 


that Charlemagne received another copy direct from 
Constantinople” (Palmer, On the Church, pt. iv, ch. x, 
§ 4). Roger de Hoveden has the following: ‘In the 
year 792, Charles, king of the Franks, sent into Brit- 
ain’’ [to Offa, king of the Mercians] ‘‘a synodal book, 


sent to him from Constantinople, in which, alas! were | 
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found many things inconvenient, and contrary to the 
true fuith, especially in this, that it was established 
by unanimous consent of almost all the doctors and 
bishops of the East, no less than three hundred, that 
images ought to be worshipped”’ [imagines adorari 
debere], ‘which the Church of God doth altogether 
abominate” [execratur]. ‘‘ Against which Albinus” 
[Alcuinus] ‘‘ wrote an epistle, fortified with the au- 
thority of the holy Scriptures.’’ Matthew of West- 
minster, anno 793, gives a similar account. 

Finally, Charlemagne called the Council of Frank- 
furt for A.D. 794, to consider this question, and also 
that of the Adoptianist heresy (q.v.). Fifty-six can- 
ons were passed at the council, of which the following 
are the most important: Canon 1. Condemning Felix 
and Elipandus, the propagators of the Adoptian here- 
sy. 2. Condemning the second Council of Nicwa, and 
all worship of images. ‘‘Allata est in medium ques- 
tio de nova Grecorum Synodo, quam de adorandis 
imaginibus Constantinopoli fecerunt, in qua scriptum 
habebatur ut qui imaginibus sanctorum, ita ut deifice 
Trinitati, servitium aut adorationem non impenderent, 
anathema judicarentur, Qui supra sanctissimi patres 
nostri omnimodis adorationem et servitutem renuentes 
contempserunt atque consentientes condemnaverunt.” 
6. Ordering that bishops shall see justice done to the 
clergy of their diocese; if the clergy are not satisfied 
with their judgment, they may appeal to the metre- 
politan in synod. 11. Ordering all monks to abstain 
from business and all secular employments. 16. For- 
bidding to take money for the ordination of monks. 
—See, besides the authorities already cited, Gieseler, 
Church History, period iii, § 12; Landon, Manual of 
Councils, s.v.; Inett, History of the English Church, pt. 
i, chap. xiii; Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, iii, 635 sq. ; 
Harduin, Concil. iv, 904; Schréckh, Kérchengeschichte, 
xx, 598; and the article Image Worsuip. 

Frankfurter, Moses sen-Srmeron, a distinguish- 


ed printer and Hebraist, lived at Amsterdam between 
1700 and 1762. His reputation as a scholar chiefly 


lyests on the “Great Rabbinic Bible” (called PSAP 


mina, the Congregation of Moses, Amsterd. 1724-1727, 

4 vols. fol.), which he edited, and to which he gave the 
greatest part of his life and fortune. This work con-. 
stitutes in itself a library of Biblical literature and ex- 
egesis, and is indispensable to every critical expositor 
of the O.T. Besides giving the text in Hebrew and 
Chaldee by Onkelos, it contains‘the Massora, the com- 

mentaries by Rashi, Aben-Ezra, Kimchi, Levi b. Ger- 
shon, Jacob b. Asher, Samuel b. Laniado, Ibn Jachjo, 

Duran, Saadia, Chaskuni, Sephorno, a number of other 
rabbis, and by the editor, Frankfurter. Not less note- 
worthy are his Index Rerum, the different Introductions 
written either by himself or by distinguished rabbis ; 

his Index to all the chapters and sections of the O. T., 

giving the commencement of the verses; a treatise on 
the design of the law by Obadiah Sephorno ; the Great 
Massora; the various readings of the Eastern and 
Western Codd. ; a treatise upon the Accents ; and last, 

but not least, the differences in text between Ben- 
Naphthali and Ben-Asher, to the latter of whom so 
great prominence is given by Maimonides, who, in his 
treatise upon the sacred Scriptures, regards Ben-Ash- 
er’s revision as the most correct, and adopts it himself 

as a model. It is from this revision of the text that 
the Hebrew Bibles of the present day are printed. 

Frankfurter wrote also glosses on the different portions 

of the Bible, entitled M2UP MMI (a small offering) ; 

Rbi4N M39 (the great ofering); DISH MMV (te 

evening ofjering).—Kitto, Cyclopedia of Bib. Lit. ii, 87; 

Etheridge, Zntrod. to Heb. Liter. 101; Furst, Bishos 

Jud. i, 295. See Rasprsrcau Braies. (J. H.W.) 
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ix, 6; Jer. vi, 20; see also Strabo, 16; Virgil, Georg. 
ii, 117), yet growing also in Palestine (Cant. tv, 14; 
unless perhaps some odoriferous kind of plant is here 
referred to); and used for perfume (Cant. iii, 6), but 
more especially in sacrifices for fumigation (Lev. ii, 2, 
16; v,11; Isa. xliii, 23; Ixvi, 3; Luke i, 9); and it 
also was one of the ingredients in the perfume which 
was to be prepared for the sanctuary (Exod. xxx, 34). 
Tts-use as an accompaniment of the meat-offering (Lev. 
ii, 1,16; vi,15; xxiv, 7; Numb. v, 15) arose from its 
fragrant odor when burnt, in which respect the in- 
¢ense was a symbol of the divine name, and its diffu- 
sion an emblem of the publishing abroad of that name 
(Mal. i, 11; comp. Cant. i, 3); and from this, as pray- 
er is a calling on God’s name, the incense came to be 
an emblem of prayer (Psa. exli, 2; Luke i, 10; Rev. 
v, 8; viii, 3). In this symbolical representation the 
frankincense especially set forth holiness as character- 
istic of the divine attributes, so that the burning of it 
was a celebration of the holiness of Jehovah (Bahr, 
Symbolik d. Mos. Cultus, i, 466; ii, 329, etc.). In this 
respect its name (=vwhiteness) likewise became signifi- 
cant. Frankincense was also used in the religious 
services of the heathen (Herod. i, 183; Ovid, Trist. v, 
5,11; Metam. vi, 164; Arnob. adv. Gentes, vi, 3; vii, 
26, etc.). On the altars of Mylitta and the Paphian 
Venus only incense was burnt (Miinter, Relig. der Ba- 
bylonier, p. 55; Der tempel d. himmel. Gottin zu Paphos, 
p- 20; Homer, Od. viii, 363; see Damm, s. v. Sunerc ; 
Tacitus, Hist. ii, 3). The substance itself seems to 
have been similar to that now known as such, a vege- 
table resin, brittle, glittering, and of a bitter taste, ob- 
tained by successive incisions in the bark of a tree 
called the arbor thuris, the first of which yields the 
purest and whitest kind (733 5 NiBavoc diadarvhe, or 
«aQapdc); while the produce of the after incisions is 
spotted with yellow, and, as if becomes old, loses its 
whiteness altogether. The Indian olibanum, or frank- 
incense, is imported in chests and casks from Bombay 
as a regular article of sale. It is chiefly used in the 
rites of the Greek and Roman churches; and its only 
medical application at present is as a perfume in sick 
rooms. ‘The olibanum, or frankincense used by the 
Jews in the Temple services, is not to be confounded 
with the frankincense of commerce, which is a sponta- 
neous exudation of the Pinus abies, or Norway spruce 
fir, and resembles in its nature and uses the Burgundy 
pitch which is obtained from the same tree. See Iy- 
CENSE. 

The ancients possessed no authentic information re- 
specting the plant from which this resin is procured 
(Strabo, xvi, 778, 782; Diod. Sic. ii, 49; Pliny, vi, 26, 
82; Arrian, Peripl. p. 158; Ptolemy, vi, 7, 24; Herod. 
ili, 97, 107; Arrian, Alex. vii, 20; Virg. Zn. i, 416; 
Georg. i, 57, ete.), and modern writers are nearly as 
much confused in their accounts of it. Even Pliny 
and Theophrastus, who had never'seen it, give merely 
contradictory statements concerning it. It is described 
by the latter as attaining the height of about five ells, 
having many branches, leaves like the pear-tree, and 
bark like the laurel; but at the same time he men- 
tions another description, according to which it resem- 
bles the mastic-tree, its leaves being of a reddish color 
(ist. Plant. ix, 4). According to Diodorus (y, 41), it 
is a small tree, resembling the Egyptian hawthorn, 
with gold-yellow leaves like those of the woad. The 
difficulty was rather increased than otherwise in the 
time of Pliny by the importation of some shoots of the 
tree itself, which seemed to belong to the terebinthus 
(sii, 31). Garcia de Horto represents it as low, with 
a leaf like that of the mastic: he distinguishes two 
kinds: the finer, growing on the mountains; the other, 
dark and of an inferior quality, crowing on the plains, 
Chardin says that the frankincense-tree on the moun- 
tains of Caramania resembles a large pear-tree. The 
Arabian botanist Abulfadli says it is a vigorous shrub, 
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growing only in Yemen and on the hills, and in re- 
spect to its leaves and fruit resembling myrtle 3a de- 
scription which has been thought (Sprengel, //ist. ret 
bot. i, 12, 257) to apply very well to the Amyris katab 
(Forskal, Flor. p. 80), or (Gesch. d. Botan. i, 16) to the 
Amyris kafal (Yorskal, p. 19), or even to the Juniperus 
thurifera (Martius, Pharmakogn. p. 384). Niebuhr, in 
his Descript. of Arabia, ii, 356, says, ‘‘ We could learn 
nothing of the tree from which the incense distils, and 
Forskal does not mention it. I know that it is to be 
found in a part of Hadramaut [comp. Wellsted, i, 196; 
ii, 833], where it is called oliban. But the Arabians 
hold their own incense in no estimation, and make use 
of that only which comes from India. Probably Ara- 
bian incense was so called by the ancients because the 
Arabs traded in it, and conveyed it from India to the 
ports of Egypt and Syria.” The Hebrews imported 
their frankincense from Saba (Isa. lx, 6; Jer. vi, 20); 
but it is remarkable that at present the Arabian libanum, 
or olibanum, is of a very inferior kind, and that the 
finest frankincense imported into Turkey comes through 
Arabia from the islands of the Indian Archipelago. 
The Arabian plant may possibly have degenerated, or 
it may be that. the finest kind was always procured 
from India, as it certainly was in the time of Dioscor- 
ides. Burckhardt, in his Travels in Nubia, p. 262, ob- 
serves: ‘*The liban is a species of gum, collected by 
the Bedouin Arabs, who inhabit the deserts between 
Kordofan and Shilluk, on the road to Sennaar. It is 
said to exude from the stem of a tree, in the same 
manner as gum arabic. Itis sold in small thin cakes, 
is of a dull gray color, very brittle, and has a strong 
smell. The country people use it as a perfume, but it 
is dear. It is much in demand for the inhabitants of 
Taka, and all the tribes between the Nile and the Red 
Sea. It is exported to Souakin; the Cairo merchants 
receive it from Jidda. At Cairo it is considered.as the 
frankincense, and is called incense. There two 
sorts, one of which is much coarser than the other. 
It is also imported into Jidda from Souahel, on the 
eastern coast of Africa, beyond Cape Gardafui.’’ Col- 
onel James Bird likewise observes: ‘‘ There are two 
kinds of frankincense, or /oban, one of which is the 
produce of Hadramaut, and is collected by the Bedouin 
Arabs, the other is brought by the Sumalis from Afri- 
ca. The former, which is met with in small globular 
lumps, has a tinge of green in its color; but the other, 
which is more like common resin in appearance, is of 
a bright yellow appearance. What the Sumalis im- 
port and name loban mati is less fragrant than the 
Arabian kind; it is therefore preferred for chewing, 
but the last is more used for fumigation. Both kinds 
are exported by the Hindu merchants to India, along 
with gum, myrrh, and small portions of honey collect- 
ed in the country near Aden.’’ The Arabs, says Ro- 
senmiiller (A léerthumsk. iv, 153), call the most excel- 
lent species of frankincense cundhur; and that this is 
an Indian production appears from Colebrooke’s obser- 
vation (Asiatic Researches, ix, 377), that in Hindi 
writings on medicaments an odorous gum is called 
kundura, which, according to the Indian grammarians, 
is a Sanscrit word. They unanimously state it to be 
the produce of a tree called sal/ak2, and in the vulgar 
language salai. When the bark is pierced there ex- 
udes a gum of a whitish or yellowish color, externally 
powdery from friction, but. internally pellucid, very 
brittle, with a balsamic or resinous smell, and a some- 
what acrid taste; it burns with a clear blaze and an 
agreeable odor. The tree grows in the Indian moun- 
tains, and is one of considerable size, somewhat re- 
sembling the sumach, and belonging to the same nat- 
ural family, ¢erebinthacee, or turpentine-bearing trees 
(see Ainslie, Afat. Ind. i, 265). It is known to bota- 
nists by the name of Boswellia serrata or thurifera 
(Roxburgh, Flora Indica, iii, 388); it has pinnated 
leaves, the folioles of which are pubescent, ovate acu- 
minate and serrate, and very small flowers disposed in 
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simple axillary racemes. By incisions in the bark a 
very odorous gum is obtained, which the spice-mer- 
chants of London recognised as olibanum or frankin- 
cense, although it had been sent to England as an en- 
tirely different species of perfume (see Oken, Lehrb. d. 
Botan. I, ii, 687 sq.; Geiger, Pharmac. Botan. li, 1204 
sq.). The Boswellia serrata grows to a height of forty 
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Boswellia Serrata, with enlarged view of the flower and cap- 
sule. 


feet, and is found in Amboyna and the mountainous 
districts of India. Another species, the B. papyrifera, 
occurs on the east coast of Africa, in Abyssinia, about 
1000 feet above the sea-level, on bare limestone rocks, 
to which the base of the stem is attached by a thick 
mass of vegetable substance, sending roots to a pro- 
digious depth in the rocky crevices (Hogg’s Veg. King- 
dom, p. 249). Its resin, the olibanum of Africa and 
Arabia, usually occurs in commerce in brownish mass- 
es, and in yellow-tinted drops or ‘‘tears,’’ not so large 
as the Indian variety. The last is still burnt in Hin- 
di temples under the names of “ rhinda” and “1i- 
ban” —the latter evidently identical with the Hebrew 
lebonah ; and it is exported from Bombay in consider- 
able quantities for the use of Greek and Roman Cath- 
olic churches. From Cant. iv, 14 it has been inferred 
that the frankincense-tree grew in Palestine (compare 
Athen. iii, 101), and especially on Mount Lebanon. 
The connection between the names, however, goes for 
nothing (Lebonah, Lebanon); the word may be used 
for aromatic plants generally (Gesen. Lez. s. v.); and 
the rhetorical flourishes of Florus (Epit. iii, 6, ‘‘thuris 
silvas’”) and Ausonius (JZonosyl, p. 110) are of little 
avail against the fact that the tree is not at present 
found in Palestine. (See Celsii Hierob. i, 231; Bod. a 
Stapel, comment. in Theophr. p. 976 sq. ; Gesenius, Heb. 
Thesaur. p. 741; Penny Cyclop. s. v. Olibanum and Bos- 
wellia Thurifera). See ARoMATICs. 

Pranks, Conversion of. See CuLopwic; 
FRANCE. 

Franz, or Franzius, WotreGanea, a Lutheran 
theologian, was born at Plauen, 1564. He became 
professor of history, and afterwards of theology, at 
Wittenberg, where he died Oct. 26, 1628. 
voluminous writings are Animalium historia Sacra 
(best ed. Frankfort, 1712, 4 vols. 4to) :—Tractatus the- 
ologicus de interpretatione S.S. (Wittenb. 2d edit. 1708, 
4to): —Scholu sacrificiorum patriarchalium sacra, as- 
serting the orthodox doctrine of the atonement against 
the Socinians (Wittenb. 1654, 4to, and often). 


Fra Paolo. See Sarr. 


Fraser, Alexander, minister of Kirkhill, Scot- 
IlI.—T r 
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land, wrote Key to Prophecies not yet accomplished (Ed- 
inburgh, 1795, 8vo), described by Orme (Bibl. Bib.) as 
‘*a work of some merit,” containing ‘‘rules for the ar- 
rangement of the unfulfilled prophecies, observations 
on their dates, and a general view of the events fore- 
told in them ;’’ also Commentary on Isaiah (1800, 8vo). 
—Allibone, Dictionary of Authors, s.v. (J. W. M.) 


Fraser, James, a minister of the Church of Scot- 
land, born about 1700, and died 1769, was the author 
of The Scripture Doctrine of Sanctification (Edinburgh, 
1774, 12mo), of which several editions have appeared, 
the last an abridgment (London, Tract Society, 1849, 
18mo). This work was edited by Dr. Erskine, and is 
highly praised by Orme (Bibl. Bib.).—Allibone, Dic- 
tionary of Authors, s.v. (J. W. M.) 

Prassen,*Ciavups, a Franciscan monk, was born in 
Picardy in 1620. He was doctor of the Sorbonne, the- 
ological professor at Paris, and superior of the Fran- 
ciscan convent there. He wrote Dissertationes Biblice 
(Paris, 1682, 2 vols. 4to):—Cours de Philosophie (Paris, 
1668, 2 vols. 4to):—Cours de Théologie (Paris, 1672, 4 
vols. fol.); reprinted, with additions by the author, in 
Latin, as Scotus Academicus seu universa doctoris sub- 
tilis theologica dogmata (Venice, 12 vols. 4to). He died 
in Paris, Feb. 26,1711. 

Frater, the Latin word for brother. 
ER. 


Praternity (confraternitas, sodalitas), the name 
of associations in the Roman Catholic Church which 
pursue special religious and ecclesiastical purposes, 
observe corresponding statutes and religious exercises, 
and are endowed with indulgences, and sometimes 
with other privileges. Among the purposes to which 
fraternities are devoted are the nursing of the sick, 
support of the poor, the practice of a special devotion 
to some part of the Roman Catholic worship, the ven- 
eration of a particular saint, etc. In the earlier times 
of the Christian Church, as all Roman Catholic writers 
admit, there is no trace of fraternities. The first ref- 
erence to them is found in an order of bishop Odo, of 
Paris (died 1208), providing for the annual meeting 
of a Marianic fraternity. In the 12th century the 
fraternity of Bridge Brethren (q. v.) arose at Avignon. 
Among the oldest associations of this class belongs 
also the fraternity of the Gonfalonieri, who were con- 
firmed by pope Clement IV. In the 17th and 18th 
centuries the “ Marianic Congregations” spread wide- 
ly, especially in Southern Germany, and in connection 
with the order of Jesuits. Among the other most 
noted associations were that of the Scapulary (q. 
v.), Rosary (q. v.), and Corpus Christi. The popes 
Clement VIII, Paul V, Benedict XIII, and Benedict 
XIV issued several constitutions and decrees concern- 
ing fraternities. All the fraternities of the Church 
are subject to the jurisdiction of the bishop and his 
right of visitation. No fraternity can be erected in a 
diocese without the consent of the bishop, who has the 
right of examining, sanctioning, and, whenever he 
chooses, altering their statutes. Among the fraterni- 
ties of modern origin, none has extended so widely as 
the ‘‘ Fraternity of the most Holy and Immaculate 
Heart of Mary for the Conversion of Sinners,’’ which 
was founded in 1837 by the abbé Dufriche Desge- 
nettes in Paris. Among the many religious societies 
which have been of late established by the High- 
Church school in the Anglican Church are many which 
assume the name ‘‘ Brotherhood” or ‘‘ Confraternity.”’ 
The ‘‘ Kalendar for the English Church” for the year 


See Broru- 


| 1869 mentions all societies of this kind then in exist- 


ence in England, among them the ‘‘ Guild of St. Alban 
the Martyr,”’ all the branches of which call themselves 
brotherhood or sisterhood; the “ Confraternity of the 
most Holy Trinity ;” the ‘‘ Confraternity of the Bless- 
ed Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ ;” the 
“Brotherhood of St. Luke the Physician and Eyan- 
gelist.”’—A Ugemeine Real-Encyklop. iii, 134 (s. v. Brus 
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derschafien); Kalendar for the English Church for 1869 
(London, 1869, p. 198-211). (A.J. 58.) 


Fratres, plural of frater. See BRETHREN. 


Fratricelli, Fraticelli, or Fratelli, a low Lat- 
in or Italian diminutive, denoting fratres minores, lit- 
tle brothers. The term has been applied to so many 
different sects that its use in writers of the Middle 
Age is confusing. It was first applied to a sect of 
Franciscans which arose in Italy about the year 1294. 
Tt was used as a term of derision, as the greater num- 
ber of them were apostate monks; and for this reason 
it was sometimes given to other sects, as the Cathar- 
ists, Waldenses, etc. When this name was applied to 
the more rigid of the Franciscans, it was deemed hon- 
orable. As there were many divisions among the 
Franciscans (q. v.), pope Ceelestin V authorized Pet. de 
Macerata and Pet. de Sempronio to form a new order, 
who were called Pauperes eremiti Dom. Celestini, and 
who obtained permission to live in solitude, as hermits, 
and to observe the rule of St. Francis in all its rigor. 
Many of the more ascetic and extravagant monks join- 
ed them, who, living according to their own fancies, 
and making all perfection consist in poverty, and op- 
posed by the regular Franciscans, were condemned by 
Boniface VIII (1302), and the inquisitors were ordered 
by John XXII (1318) to proceed against them as her- 
etics, which commission they executed with the ut- 
most barbarity. After this, many of them adopted the 
views of Peter John Oliva de Serignan, published in 
his commentary. Sec Ortva. They held the Roman 
Church to be Babylon; that the rule of St. Francis 
was observed by Jesus Christ and his apostles. They 
foretold the reformation of the Church, and the res- 
toration of the true Gospel of Christ. They affirmed 
that St. Francis was the angel mentioned in Rey. xiy, 
6; that the Gospel was to be abrogated in. 1260, and to 
give place to a new Gospel, a book published under 
the name of the abbot Joachim; that the ministers of 
this reformation were to be barefooted friars. They 
were repeatedly condemned; and from authentic rec- 
ords it appears that no fewer than two thousand per- 
sons were burnt by the Inquisition from 1318 to the 
time of Innocent VI. These severities were repeated 
by pope Nicholas V and his successors ; nevertheless, 
they maintained themselves down to the 15th century. 
—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. iv, 562; Mosheim, Ch. Hist. 
cent. xiii, pt. ii, chap. ii, § 39, notes 86, 87; Hase, Ch. 
Hist. § 265; Limborch, History of the Inquisition. See 
EveRLASTING GosrEL; FRANCISCANS. 

Frauds, Prous, “ artifices and falsehoods made use 
of in propagating what is believed to be useful to the 
cause of religion. They are the offspring of sinceri- 
ty and insincerity; of religious zeal combined with a 
defective morality ; of conscientiousness in respect of 
the end, and unscrupulous dishonesty as to the means: 
without the one of these ingredients, there could be no 
fraud; without the other, it could in no sense be term- 
ed a pious fraud. These frauds have been more par- 
ticularly practised in the Church of Rome. But Prot- 
estants, in their abhorrence of the frauds that have 
been so often employed in support of that corrupt sys- 
tem, are prone to forget, or at least not sufficiently to 
consider, that it is not the corruptness of the system 
that makes the frauds detestable, and that their sep- 
aration from the Church of Rome does not place them 
in a situation which exempts them from all danger of 
falling into corruptions ; among the rest, into the jus- 
tification of pious frauds, substantially similar to those 
with which that Church is so justly reproached. See 
Whately, Errors of Romanism.”—Eden, Church Dic- 
tionary, 8.v. See CAsuisrry ; PROBABILISM, 

Prayssinous, Dents, Count or, an eminent prel- 
ate of the Gallican Church, bishop of Hermopolis, peer 
of France, commander of the order of the Holy Ghost, 
ete., was born May 9, 1765, at Curiéres, in Gascony. 
His father designed him for the law, but he preferred 
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the Church, and in 1788 he attached himself to the 
community of Laon, directed by the priests of St. Sul- 
pice, in Paris. The society was broken up by the 
Revolution, but after the adoption of Napoleon’s con- 
cordat in 1801 it was reunited, and Frayssinous be- 
came lecturer on dogmatic theology. In 1803 he com- 
menced a series of ‘‘catechetical conferences” in St. 
Sulpice, which had great success. Napoleon threat- 
ened to break up these conferences unless Frayssinous 
would make certain political recommendations to his 
hearers; but he would not consent, nor was he further 
disturbed. These meetings were suspended by the 
| Church authorities from 1809 to 1814, then continued 
till 1822; and his lectures at them were printed under 
the title Défense du Christianisme (Paris, 1823, 3 vols. 
_8yo), containing a résumé of previous books on the 
evidences, with additional scientific arguments. It 
was translated into English, Defense of Christianity, in 
a Series of Lectures, etc. (London, 1836, 2 vols. 8vo). 
After the restoration (1814) he became very popular 
at court, and was made first almoner of Louis XVIII. 
He refused to accept the bishopric of Nismes, but in 
1822 was made bishop of Hermopolis im partibus infide- 
lium. In the same year he was made grand master of 
the University and a member of the Academy, and one 
of his first acts was to put an end to Guizot’s lectures 
on history ‘‘as of dangerous tendency.’’ In 1824 he 
became peer of France and minister of public instruc- 
tion and worship. He was also minister of worship un- 
der Charles X, but soon retired ; and gave his advice, in 
retirement, against the famous Ordonnances which led 
to the Revolution of 1830. He followed the fortunes 
of Charles X, who died in his arms at Goritz. Frays- 
sinous died at St.Geniéz Dec. 12,1841. His life was 
written by Henrion (2 vols. 8vo). Besides the work 
mentioned above, he wrote Les Vrais Principes de 
CEglise Gallicane sur la puissance ecclésiastique, la pa- 
pauté, etc. (1817, 8vo), a work said by the Ultramon- 
tanists to “look towards Jansenism, or something 
worse.’ According to it, the pope is infallible only 
when in harmony with the voice of the entire Church. 
—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xyiii, 619. 


Prédégise or Fridugise, a medixval monkish 
writer, was of English origin, and flourished in the 
9th century. He was a pupil of Alcuin, who took him 
to France, where he obtained employment at the court 
of Charlemagne. He succeeded Alcuin in the abbey 
of St. Martin, and had also conferred on him those of 
St. Bertin and Cormery, and was chancellor to Louis 
le Débonnaire. His Epistola de Nihilo et tenebris (pre- 
served in the Miscellanea of Baluze, tom. i) is divided 
into two parts, and the author attempts to show in the 
first part that the nihilum is something real, and in 
the second that the tenebr are a corporeal substance. 
His work against Agobard is lost, but the description 
of Cormery in the poems of Alcuin is generally attrib- 
uted to him.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xviii, 626. 
(J. W. M.) 


Frederiks, WILLEM, was an enlightened Roman 
Catholic priest, who contributed much to prepare the 
way for the Reformation in Holland. In earlier life 
he enjoyed the friendship of John Wessel and R. 
Agricola, and in later years that of Erasmus. He 
was a man of learning, and also skilled in medicine, 
He was pastor of St. Martin’s church in Groningen. 
| He also frequently served the city in a political ca- 
pacity. He acquired great influence, and was highly 
esteemed. Erasmus regarded him not only as an en- 
lightened man, but as a model priest. He belonged 
to a circle in which the spirit of Wessel continued to 
live. Associated with such men as Everard Jarghes, 
Herman Abring, Nikolaas Lesdorp, Johannes Tim- 
mermans, and Gerard Pistoris, he diffused liberal 
ideas more in harmony with the views of the Reform- 
ers than with those of the Roman hierarchy. The Do- 
minicans attempted to counteract these liberal views 
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by offering to defend certain theses. A debate en- 
sued in 1523, In the progress of it it became appar- 
ent that this circle of friends had deeply imbibed the 
spirit and sentiments of the illustrious Wessel. The 
liberty which they enjoyed in the expression of their 
views was greatly due to the extraordinary influence 
of Frederiks. He laid Groningen under still further 
obligations to him by bequeathing to the St. Martin’s 
church his library, volumes of which are still found 
on the shelves of the University Library of that place. 
He died in 1525. He left a son, who was a civilian, 
and who rendered himself very useful by his hospital- 
ity and readiness to assist those who were persectted 
for their faith. See Glasius, Godgeleerd Nederland, 
blz. 472 en very. ; Ypeij and Dermont, Geschiedenis der 
Nederlandsche Hervormde Kerk, 1 Deel, blz. 66 (Breda, 
SO = (d= b. W.) 


Free Church of Scotland. See Scornann, 
FREE CHURCH oF. 


Free Congregations (Freie Gemeinden), an or- 
ganization of advanced German Rationalists and op- 
ponents of Christianity who have formally seceded 
from the state churches. They arose out of the so- 
ciety of Protestant Friends (Protestantische Freunde), 
or, as they were called by their opponents, Friends of 
Light (Lichtfreunde). The first impulse to the organ- 
ization of Protestant Friends was given by pastor 
Uhlich, who, on June 29, 1841, presided at Gnadau, in 
the Prussian province of Saxony, at a meeting of 16 
theologians and school-teachers.. A second meeting, 
held at Halle on the 20th of September, 1841, was at- 
tended by 56 Friends of Prussia, Saxony, and Anhalt, 
and agreed upon nine fundamental articles. The 
third meeting, held in Leipsic in 1842, counted about 
200 participants, ministers and laymen; the seventh, 
held in Coethen in 1844, about 150 ministers and 500 
laymen. In 1845 the Prussian government deposed 
two of the leaders of the movement, Uhlich and Dr. 
Rupp, from their positions as ministers of the State 
Church. Both at once established Free Congrega- 
tions, Uhlich at Magdeburg and Rupp at Konigsberg. 
The former, within a few months, numbered 7000 mem- 
bers. Other congregations were soon after established 
in Halle (by Wislicenus), in Nordhausen (by E. Bal- 
zer),in Marburg (by prof. Bayrhofer). In 1847, the 
first Conference of Free Congregations took place at 
Nordhausen, to which also the German Catholics (q. 
v.) were invited. The revolution of 1848 gave to the 
Free Congregations greater liberty, and consequently 
a considerable increase of members. At the second 
Conference, held at Halberstadt in 1849, the way was 
prepared for a union with the German Catholics; and 
by the third Conference, held in May, 1850 (it was 
opened at Leipsic, but, when some members were or- 
dered out of the city, adjourned to Coethen), the union 
was consummated. At this Conference the Apostles’ 
Creed was formally rejected, and the creed of the new 
organization summarized in the formula ‘‘T believe in 
God and his eternal kingdom as it has been introduced 
into the world by Jesus Christ.”” With regard to bap- 
tism, the Lord’s Supper, and all forms of divine wor- 
ship, full liberty was given to individual congrega- 
tions. After the overthrow of the free political con- 
stitutions established in Germany in 1848, the Free 
Congregations were in most German states again sub- 
jected to very oppressive laws. In Saxony they were 
altogether suppressed. In Bavaria, the baptisms per- 
formed by their ministers were declared invalid. At 
the same time, dissensions broke out among the con- 
gregations themselves. Some leaders, like Dr. Rupp, 
desired to retain the name Christian, and to be regard- 
ed as Christians; but the majority wished to drop the 
name Christian, and even declared against the belief 
in a personal God. In 1868 the Union of Free Con- 
gregations numbered in Germany 121 congregations, 


with 25,000 members; and six periodicals advocated | 
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their views. Among the Germans of the United States, 
the Union (Bund) of Free Congregations embraces 
five congregations, viz. Philadelphia (since 1852); St. 
Louis (1850) ; Sauk Co., Wis. (three branches); Dane 
Co., Wis. ; Hoboken (1865). A periodical is published 
in Philadelphia. The Union acts hand in hand with 
the ‘‘ Alliance of Freethinkers” (a German society in 
New York), and a number of “Free Men’s Associa- 
tions’’ in different parts of the country. Similar Free 
Societies exist in France, Italy, Belgium, and Holland, 
—See Zschiesche, Die protestant. Freunde (Altenburg, 
1846); Haym, Krisis unserer relig. Bewegung (1847) ; 
Nippold, Handbuch der neuesten Kirchengesch. (2d edit. 
Elberfeld, 1868); Schem, American Eccles. Almanac 
Jor 1868 (N. Y.1868). (A.J. 8.) 


Freedom (aan, chuphshah’, manumission, Lev. 
xix, 20; entirely different from zoNXcreia, citizenship, 
Acts xxii, 28; ‘‘commonwealth,” i. e. polity, Eph. ii, 
12). Strangers resident in Palestine had the fullest 
protection of the law, equally with the native Hebrews 
(Ley. xxiv, 22; Numb. xv, 15; Deut.i,16; xxiv, 17); 
the law of usury was the only exception (Deut. xxiii, 
20). The advantage the Hebrew had over the Gentile 
was strictly spiritual, in his being a member of the ec- 
clesiastical as well as the civil community of Jehoyah. 
But even to this spiritual privilege Gentiles were ad- 
mitted under certain restrictions (Deut. xxiii, 1-9; 1 
Sam. xxi, 7; 2 Sam. xi, 13). The Ammonites and 
Moabites were excluded from the citizenship of the 
theocracy, and the persons mentioned in Deut. xxiii, 
1-6. See ForrraNer. The Mosaic code points out 
the several cases in which the servants of the Hebrews 
were to receive their freedom (Exod. xxi, 2-4, 7, 8; 
Ley. xxv, 39-41, 47-55; Deut. xv, 12-17). See SLAVE. 
There were various modes whereby the freedom of 
Rome could be attained by foreigners, such as by mer- 
it or favor, by money (Acts xxii, 28), or by family. 
The ingenuus or freeman came directly by birth to free- 
dom and to citizenship. The Wbertinus or freedman 
was a manumitted slave, and his children were de- 
nominated libertini, i. e. freedmen or freedmen’s sons. 
See LisertTINE. Among the Greeks and Romans the 
freedmen had not equal rights with the freemen or 
those of free birth. The Roman citizen could not be 
legally scourged ; neither could he be bound, or be ex- 
amined by question or torture, to extort a confession 
from him. If, in any of the provinces, he deemed him- 
self and his cause to be treated by the president with 
dishonor and injustice, he could, by appeal, remove it 
to Rome to the determination of the emperor (Acts xvi, 
37-89; xxi, 89; xxii, 25; xxv, 11, 12). Christians 
are represented as inheriting the rights of spiritual 
citizenship by being members of the commonwealth 
or Community of Jehovah (Eph. ii, 12; Phil. iii, 20). 
See Crrizensuip. The Christian slave is the Lord’s 
freedman, and a partaker of all the privileges of the 
children of God; and the Christian freeman is the 
servant of Christ (1 Cor. vi,22; Rom. vi, 20-22). Paul 
acknowledges that freedom is worthy of being eagerly 
embraced; but the freedom which he esteemed most 
important in its consequences was that which is given 
through our Lord Jesus Christ (1 Cor. vii, 21-23). The 
Jews, under the Mosaic law, are represented as in a 
state of servitude, and Christians as in a state of free- 
dom (John viii, 31-86; Gal. iv, 22-81). See SLAVERY. 

Free (or Preu-wit1) Offering (923), nedabah’, 
i. e. voluntary, as often), spoken of a spontaneous gift 
(Exod. xxxy, 29; Ezra i, 4; comp. 7), but chiefly of 
a voluntary sacrifice (Ley. xxii, 23; Ezra iii, 5; Ezek. 
xlvi, 12; plur. 2 Chron. xxxi, 14; Lev. xxiii, 38; 
Amos iv, 5; fig. Psa. cxix, 108), as opposed to one in 
consequence of a yow (73), or in expiation of some 
offence. See THANK-OFFERING. 

Freeke, Witu1Am, an English Socinian, born in 
1663, wrote a book in the form of questions and an- 
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swers, entitled A Dialogue on the Deity, and a Confuta- 
tion of the Doctrine of the Trinity, which was publicly 
burned; and the author was fined £500 and compelled 
to make a recantation in Westminster Hall.-—Allibone, 
Dict. of Authors, s.v.; Rose, New Biog. Dict. vii, 448- 
Opa WY. WE.) 

Freeman (dredeiepoc, one manumitted, a freed- 
man, 1 Cor. vii, 22; so Josephus, Ant. vii, 11, 2; Ais- 
chines, lix, 25; Xenophon, A then. i, 10), FREEWOM- 
AN (é\evSéoa, a free-born female, Gal. iv, 22, 23, 30; 
elsewhere simply ‘‘free’”). See Frempom. 

Freeman, James, the first pastor of a Unitarian 
church in New England, was born in Charlestown, 
April 22, 1759, and graduated at Harvard in 1777. His 
theological studies were carried on with difficulty dur- 
ing the war. In 1782 he was invited to officiate as 
reader in King’s Chapel for six months, and in 1783 he 
was chosen pastor of the church, stipulating, however, 
for permission to omit the Athanasian Creed from the 
service. He soon began to feel doubts as to the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and finally preached a series of 
sermons to his people renouncing the doctrine. The 
church resolved (in 1785) to alter their liturgy and re- 
tain their pastor. ‘Thus the first Episcopal church in 
New England became the first Unitarian church in 
America. Application was made to Bishop Provost in 
1787 to ordain Mr. Freeman ; but the bishop, of course, 
refused, and the pastor was ordained by his own people. 
He was a man of fine social qualities, and of excellent 
intellectual powers, and was very successful as pastor 
and preacher. He died November 14,1835. Besides 
contributions to periodical literature and to the Collec- 
tions of the Massachusetts Historical Society, he pub- 
lished Sermons and Addresses (Boston, 1832).—Ware, 
Unitarian Biography, i, 143, sq.; Sprague, Annals, viii, 
162. 

Free Religious Association, the name of an 
association established in Boston, United States, in 
May, 1867. The Constitution adopted at the first 
meeting declared the objects of the association to be 
to promote the interests of pure religion, to encourage 

“the scientific study of theology, and to increase fellow- 
ship in the spirit ; and to this end all persons interest- 
ed in these objects are cordially invited to its mem- 
bership. Each member of the association is left indi- 
vidually responsible for his own opinions alone, and 
affects in no degree his relations to other associations. 
Any person desiring to co-operate with the association 
will be considered a member, with full right to speak 
in its meetings, but is required to contribute a small 
annual fee as a preliminary to the privilege of voting 
on questions of business. The association is to hold 
an annual meeting at Boston, one month’s notice of 
the meeting being previously given. A permanent 
organization was effected of officers and committees. 
At the first meeting speeches were made by Unitari- 
ans, Universalists, Spiritualists, Progressive Friends, 
Progressive Jews, and others connected with no par- 
ticular religious denomination. At the second meet- 
ing, held in 1868, a Baptist clergyman, who had been 
censured for close communion practice, and an Epis- 
copalian clergyman, who had been tried for an ex- 
change of pulpit with a non-Episcopal clergyman, 
were among the speakers. (A.J. S.) 

Free Spirit, Brethren of the. 
REN OF THE FRED Sprrir. 

Free-thinkers, “a name adopted by sceptics to 
express the liberty which they claim and exercise, to 
think (or doubt) as they please upon all subjects, es- 
pecially those connected with religion. The term 
originated in the 18th century, though ‘ free-thinking’ 
had earlier appeared in England. In 1718, a weekly 
paper, entitled The Free-thinker, was published; and 
in France and Germany a corresponding spirit exten- 
sively prevailed,.’’—Eden, Churchman’s Dict.s.v. See 
INFIDELITY. 


See Breru- 
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Free will. See W111. 
Free-will Baptists. See Baptists. 


Frelinghuysen, the name of a family eminent in 
the history of the American Church. 

1. FRELINGHUYSEN, THEODORUS JACOBUS, first 
minister of the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church in 
Somerset County, N. J. He was born at Lingen, in 
East Friesland (now in Hanover, Prussia), about 1691, 
was educated there, and was ordained in 1717. By the 
personal influence of Sicco Tjadde, one of the minis- 
ters of the classis of Amsterdam, Holland, he was in- 
duced to come to America, where he arrived in Janua- 
ry, 1720, and became pastor of the Dutch people in 
the vicinity of the present city of New Brunswick, 
upon the banks of the Raritan and its tributaries. 
Encountering all the difficulties of a newly-settled 
country and a sparse population, whose religious spirit 
was very formal and relaxed, his faithful and fearless 
ministry gave great offence to many, and aroused a 
spirit of persecuting opposition. But, with apostolic 
zeal, he declared, ‘‘I would rather die a thousand 
deaths than not preach the truth.” A great revival 
of religion resulted from his evangelical labors. The 
highest testimony to his success has been left on rec- 
ord by such men as Rey. Gilbert Tennent, George 
Whitefield, and President Edwards; and by Rey. Dr. 
A. Messler, in his Historical Review of the R. D. Church 
of Raritan ; also in his paper entitled ‘‘ The Hollanders 
in New Jersey,’’ read before the New Jersey Histori- 
cal Society, September, 1850—a valuable document. 
A characteristic volume of his sermons, translated 
from the Dutch language by Rey. William Demarest, 
was issued in 1856 (12mo, pp. 422) by the Board of 
Publication of the R. P. D. Church, New York. His 
biographer says ‘‘ his labors continued for more than 
a quarter of a century; and although he was often 
attacked in the civil courts, before the colonial author- 
ities, and by complaint to the Classis of Amsterdam, 
he never succumbed. He was always sustained by 
the ecclesiastical authorities. All his children were 
believers. His five sons were ordained to the minis- 
try, and his two daughters were married to ministers.”’ 
His ministry closed about 1747 (see Memoir of Hon. 
Theo. Frelinghuysen, by Rev. T. W. Chambers, D.D., 
N. Y., Harpers, 1863). (W.J.R.T.) 

2. FRELINGHUYSEN, Rey. THEODORE, eldest son of 
the above-named, came to this country in 1745 an or- 
dained minister, and was settled over the Reformed 
Dutch Church in Albany, N.Y. He is represented to 
have been an ardent, frank, and popular man ; earnest, 
eloquent, tender, and warm-hearted as a preacher; of 
spotless life, and of eminent piety—‘‘the apostolic and 
much-beloved Freylinghuysen,”’ as the name was for- 
merly written. After a ministry of fifteen years in 
Albany, he returned to Holland in 1760, partly be- 
cause of ministerial discouragements from the exces- 
sive worldliness of the city, partly to visit his native 
land, and, according to some accounts, to procure 
funds for founding a literary and theological institu- 
tion. But he never returned, having been lost at sea 
on the voyage. It is remarkable that his two broth- 
ers, Jacobus and Ferdinandus, both of whom had 
been educated and ordained as ministers in Holland, 
also died at sea in 1753, of small-pox; and that the 
youngest brother, Henricus, pastor of the churches in 
Wawarsing and Rochester, Ulster County, N. Y., died 
of the same disease soon after his settlement in 1756. 
QW. JERSE) 


3. FRELINGHUYSEN, JOHN, second son of T. J. Fre- 
linghuysen, was educated and ordained in Holland, and 
succeeded his father as pastor at Raritan, N. J.,in 1750. 
He “was a man of greater suavity than his father, but 
was equally firm in upholding the claims of spiritual 
Christianity. He was distinguished for his gifts in 
the pulpit, for his assiduity in the religious training of 
the young, and for his zealous endeavors to raise up 
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worthy candidates for the sacred office.” He died 
greatly lamented, in 1754, in the twenty-eighth year 
of his age. His wife, who afterwards married the 
Rey. Dr. Jacobus Rutea Hardenbergh, and who sur- 
vived her first husband more than fifty years, is rep- 
resented to have been ‘‘as eminent in her day for in- 
telligent piety as any of the female saints of the Old 
Testament or of the New” (see Chambers, Memoir of 
Hon. Theo. Frelinghuysen, Harpers, 1863). (Aiederdie 
dhe} 


4, FRELINGHUYSEN, THEODORE, an eminent Chris- 
tian lawyer, statesman, orator, and educator of youth, 
was great-grandson of the Rey. Theodorus Jacobus 
Frelinghuysen, and the son of major-general Frederick 
Frelinghuysen, of the Revolutionary army, member 
of the Provincial Congress of New Jersey and of the 
Continental Congress, and senator of the United States 
from his native state (New Jersey). He was born at 
Millstone, Somerset County, N. J., March 28, 1787, ed- 
ucated in schools at New Brunswick and at Basking 
Ridge, and graduated at Nassau Hall, Princeton, in 
1804, with the highest honors of the institution. After 
studying law in the offices of his brother John at Mill- 
stone and of the Hon. Richard Stockton at Princeton, 
he was admitted to the bar in 1808, at the age of 
twenty-one. His eminent qualities as a lawyer led to 
his appointment in 1817 as attorney general of the 
state, which office he held until, in 1829, he was elect- 
ed to the Senate of the United States. At the end of 
his term in the Senate he resumed the profession of the 
law, but soon accepted the chancellorship of the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York. From 1839 to 1850 
he occupied this high place, and then became presi- 
dent of Rutgers College at New Brunswick, N. J., 
where he died, April 12, 1861, after a protracted illness. 
During his residence in New York he was a candidate 
for the vice-presidency of the United States, on the 
same ticket with Henry Clay for president, in 1844. 
Mr. Frelinghuysen’s civil, forensic, and political emi- 
nence was eclipsed by the lustre of his Christian and 
philanthropic career. His piety was humble, devout, 
genial, simple, and most carefully cultivated. 
religious life was felt with unusual power at the bar, 
in the Senate, in society, and in the Church. He was 
a Sunday-school teacher almost until his death. His 
efforts for the salvation of public men—presidents, 
governors, senators, judges, and others—were most 
remarkable and blessed. Especially was he in the 
place of father, pastor, and adviser to the young men 
over whom he presided in the university and college. 
He was one of the foremost Temperance advocates 
and laborers in his generation. His eloquent tongue 


was ever ready to plead for every good Christian or | 


humane cause. The American Sunday-school Union, 
the American Colonization Society, and other beney- 
olent enterprises, often shared in these efforts. At 


one time, and for years together, he was the president | 


of those three greatest of our Christian voluntary as- 
sociations—the American Bible Society, the American 
Tract Society, and the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions. Necessarily he was a 
Christian patriot of the first order. His eloquent 
speech in the United States Senate on the Indian Bill, 
and his course on the Sunday-mail Question, told with 
electric force upon the whole country. And when the 
civil war broke out in 1861, he was among the first, the 
most decided, pronounced, and enthusiastic of all the 
eminent defenders of the Union. The completeness 
of his elevated character and record is remarkable, 
and his name will ever be illustrious for its goodness 
and greatness. A memoir of his life and services by 
Rey. T. W. Chambers, D.D., was issued by Harper 
and Brothers, N. Y., 1868,12mo. (W.J.R.T.) 


French, Wiu1AM. D.D., a distinguished divine 
and mathematician, was educated at Caius College, 
Cambridge, and became second wrangler in 1811. He 
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soon after became fellow and tutor of Pembroke Col- 
lege, was made M.A. in 1814, master of Jesus College 
in 1820, and D.D. in 1821. He was successively ap- 
pointed vice-chancellor in 1821 and 1834, rector of 
Moor-Monkton, Yorkshire, in 1827, and canon of Ely 
in 1832. He died in 1849, He published A new 
translation of the Book af Psalms from the original He- 
brew (new ed. Lond. 1842, 8vo):—A new translation of 
the Proverbs of Solomon from the original Hebrew, with 
Notes by W. French ‘and G. Skinner (Lond. 1831, 8vo). 
—Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. s. v. 

French Confession (Confessio Gallicana). See 
GALLICAN ConreEssIon, 


French Lutheran Church. See France. 


French Reformed Church. See France, and 
REFORMATION, ‘ 

French Roman Catholic Church. 
FRANcE, and GALLIcAN Cuurcn. 

Prench Prophets, the name given in England to 
a sect formed by the Camisards, who came over to Eng- 
land about 1706, and who brought with the the “¢ orift 
of prophecy,” and soon made converts inEngland. The 
great subject of their predictions was the speedy estab- 
lishment of Messiah’s kingdom. ‘Their message was 
(and they were to proclaim it as heralds to every nation 
under heaven), that the grand jubilee, ‘the acceptable 
year of the Lord,’ the accomplishment of those numer- 
ous scriptures concerning the new heavens and the 
new earth, the kingdom of the Messiah, the marriage of 
the Lamb, the jirst resurrection, or the new Jerusalem de- 
scending from above, was now even at the door; that 
this great operation was to be effected by spiritual 
arms only, proceeding from the mouths of those who 
should by inspiration, or the mighty gift of the Spirit, 
be sent forth in great numbers to labor in the vine- 
yard; that this mission of God’s servants should be 
witnessed to by signs and wonders from heaven, by 
a deluge of judgments on the wicked universally 
throughout the world, as famine, pestilence, earth- 
quakes, wars, etc.; that the exterminating angels 
should root out the tares, and there shall remain upon 
earth only good corn; and the works of men being 
thrown down, there shall be but one Lord, one faith, 
And they 
declared that all the great things they had spoken of 
would be manifest over the whole earth within the 
term of three years. These prophets also pretended to 
the gift of languages, of miracles, of discerning, etc. : 
discerning the secrets of the heart; the power of con- 
ferring the same spirit on others by the laying on of 
hands, and the gift of healing. To prove they were 
really inspired by the Holy Ghost, they alleged the 
complete joy and satisfaction they experienced, the 
spirit of prayer which was poured forth upon them, 
and the answer of their prayers by the Most High. 
These pretensions, however, laid the foundation of 
their detection and complete overthrow. They went 
so far as to pretend to raise the dead, and fixed upon 
one of their own number for the experiment, who was 
to rise on a particular day. But Dr. Emes did not 
rise’? (Adams, View of all Religions), They obtained, 
for some time, considerable success in Great Britain, 
haying their admiring followers not only in London, 
but also in the chief provincial towns. They were 
even joined by some parties of influence, such as Sir 
Richard Bulkely, Lady Jane Forbes, John Lacey, Esq., 
and others. Mr. Lacey, who was originally a member 
of Dr. Calamy’s congregation, entered, we are told, 
‘into all their absurdities, except that of a community 
of goods, to which he strongly objected, having an 1n- 
come of £2000 per annum,”’ The influence of the 
prophets speedily declined; but their proceedings left 
a stisma for a time upon the reputation of the Hugue- 
not refugees settled in Britain. See Hughson, A Co- 
pious Account of the French and English Prophets, Co 
(London, 1814), A curious tract, entitled A Brand 


See 
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snatched from the Burning, by Samuel Keimer, who 
was one of the sect, and afterwards became a Quaker 
and came to America, professes to give an account of 
the French prophets ‘by one of themselves.” 
claims of the French prophets resemble, in some re- 
spects, those of the modern Irvingites (see English Re- 
view, ix, 22 sq.). 

French Versions or THE Hoty ScRIPTURES.— 
I. We may gather from the conciliar edicts prohibit- 
ing the use of translations of the sacred books in the 
yulgar tongue that such existed as early as the begin- 
ning of the 13th century (Acta Concil. Tolos. c. 14, ap. 
Mansi, xxiii, 197; comp. those also of the Synod of 
Tarragona in 1234, and Beziers in 1246), and even as 
early as 1199, Pope Innocent IIT had heard that “* evan- 
gelia, epistolas Pauli, moralia Job, et plures alios libros 


in Gallico sermone,”’ were in use among the Albigenses | 


(Epist. ed. Baluze, i, 432); but we are very much in the 
dark as to the character of these translations, or the 
source whence they emanated. Writers on the Wal- 
densian Church assert the existence of translations in 
the Rothance dialect possessed by that church anterior 
to the 12th century (Monastier, History of the Vaudois, 
p- 73; Henderson, The Vaudois, p. 248; Gilly, The Ro- 
maunt Version of the Gospel of St. John, etc., Lond. 1848); 
but the evidence on which this is advanced does not 
stand the test of a thorough scrutiny. In the Nodla 
Leyezon, which contains the religious belief of that 
church, there are several citations of Scripture, but 
there is no evidence that these are made from any ex- 
tant version; and, at any rate, this work cannot be 
placed earlier than the end of the 12th or beginning of 
the 13th century (Hallam, ZHist. of Literature, i, 26). 
Walter de Mapes says that, during the pontificate of 


at Rome where certain Waldensians presented to the 


pope a book written in the Gallic tongue, ‘‘in quo | 


textus et glossa Psalterii plurimorumque legis utrius- 
que librorum continebatur” (De Nugis Curial. p. 64, 
Camden Society ed.; Usher, De Chr. Eccles. Success. 
in Opp. ed. Elrington, ii, 244); but it is doubtful wheth- 
er any part of this was in the yernacular except the 
gloss, which in a translation would be of little use. 
That Peter Valdo himself possessed a vernacular trans- 
lation of the Scriptures has been asserted; but, when 
examined, this tradition resolves itself into the fact 
that he requested a grammarian, Stephanus de Ansa, 
to supply him with a translation of the Gospels and 
other books of the Bible, ‘‘ et auctoritates sanctorum ;” 
but whether it was a ‘‘textus cum glossa,”’ or “‘ sen- 
tentias per titulos congregatas,’”’ the witnesses leave 
uncertain, From what Reiner says (ap. Usher, /. c.), 
“Cum esset [Valdus] aliquantulum literatus, Novi 
Testamenti textum docuit eos vulgariter,” the pre- 
sumption is that no vernacular version existed, but 
that Valdo in preaching translated for his hearers, i. e., 
probably gave them the glosses which Stephanus had 
collected for him. Trithemius, however, expressly 
says, ‘Libros sacra scripture maxime Novi Testa- 
menti sibi in linguam Gallicam fecit transferri”’ (Ann. 
Hirsaugiens. ann. 1160, i, 442). The MSS. of the Wal- 
densian versions preseryed at Zitrich, Grenoble, Dub- 
lin, and Paris are not of an earlier date than the 16th 
century, nor can the version they present claim any 
high antiquity. That vernacular versions of the N. 
T., and portions of the Old, existed among the so-call- 
ed Sectaries of the south of France from an early pe- 
riod does not admit of doubt, but we are not in cir- 
cumstances to say anything definite concerning them, 
Dr. Gilly (p. xxii) has called attention to the curious 
fact that an English ecclesiastic in 1345 disposed by 
will of a copy of the Romance Bible, ‘‘ Bibulam (Bibli- 
am?) in Romanam linguam translatam’? (Publications 
of Surtees Soc. for 1836, ii, 10). In the library of the 
Academie des Arts at Lyons there is a Codex contain- 
ing the N. T. in Romance, to which is appended the 
liturgy of the Cathari, indicating its origin among 
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them (Gieseler, Church Hist. iii, 409). In the north of 
France also we have some clear traces of vernacular 
copies of the Scriptures. A translation of the four 
books of Kings in the dialect of the north of France 
(langue d’ Oil) has been published (Paris, 1841, 4to) by 
M. Leroux de Lincy, who attributes it to the 12th cen- 
tury. M. Reuss has examined and described in the 
Revue de Strasbourg (iv, 1 sq.), a Codex preserved in 
the library of that city, which contains in the same 
dialect, somewhat varied, the Pentateuch, Joshua, and 
Judges, with the Glossa ordinaria et interlinearis 
[see Gioss], and the rest of the historical books of the 
O. T., with the Psalter without the gloss. As re- 
spects the translation said to have been executed, cir. 
1250, for Louis IX, that of Du Vignier (cir. 1340), that 
of De Sy (4350), and that of Vaudetar (1872), we can 
say nothing more than that tradition asserts that such 
did once exist. 

Of translations of parts of Scripture, chiefly the 
Psalters, into the more modern French, a large num- 
ber exist in MS., of which a copious list is given by Le 
Long in his Bibliotheca Sacra. About the year 1380a 
translation was undertaken by command of Charles V 
of France, by Raoul de Prailles, of which more than 
one copy exists. Le Long gives a description of a 
Codex containing it, with some extracts, by way of 
specimen, of the language ; and there is another MS. 
of it in the British Museum, of which a full description 
is given in the Bzbliotheca Lansdowniana, p. 284 sq. 
The version in these codices does not go beyond Proy- 
erbs. 

IJ. Emerging from these obscurer regions of in- 
quiry, we come to those versions which have been 


| printed, and of which it is possible to give a certain 
Alexander III (1159-1181), he was present at a synod | 


account. 

1. That of Guiars des Moulins, an ecclesiastie of 
Picardy, Taking as his basis the Historia Scholastica 
of Peter Comestor, a digest of the Bible History with 
glosses, he freely translated this; adding a sketch of 
the history of Job, the Proverbs, and probably the oth- 
er books ascribed to Solomon; substituting for Comes- 
tor’s history of the Maccabees a translation of this from 
the Vulgate, and in general conforming the whole 
more closely to the text of the Vulgate than Comestor 
The Psalms, Prophets, and Epistles were 
not in the work as at first issued, and it is uncertain 
whether the Acts were not also omitted: all these, how- 
ever, were added in later copies. Many MSS. of this 
work exist, the most important of which is at Jena, 
An edition of this Bible, as completed by different 
hands, was issued from the press by order of Charles 
VIII, about the year 1487, edited by the king’s con- 
fessor, J. de Rely, and printed by Verard, Paris, 2 vols. 
fol. Twelve editions of this, some at Paris and some 
at Lyons, appeared between 1487 and 1545. This is 
called La Grande Bible, to distinguish it from a work 
entitled La Bible pour les simples gens, which is a sum- 
mary of the history of the O. T., and of which several 
undated editions have been examined. Previous to 
the edition of 1847, an edition of the N. T., of the same 
translation as that found in the completed works of 
Guiars, but not by Guiars himself, was printed at Ly- 
ons by Barth, Buyer, fol., and edited by two Augustin- 
ian monks, Julien Macho and Peter Farget: it is un- 
dated, but is referred to the year 1478, and justly claims 
to be the Hdttio Princeps of the French Scriptures. 

2. In the year 1523 appeared at Paris, from the 
press of Simon de Colines, an anonymous translation 
of the N. T., which was often reprinted, and to which, 
in 1525, was added the Psalter, and in 1528 the rest of 
the O. T, (together 7 vols. 8vo), the last portion being 
issued at Antwerp, in consequence of attempts on the 
part of the French clergy to prevent its appearance. 
Tradition ascribes this version to Jacques le Fevre 
@Etaples, who had before this distinguished himself 
by a Latin translation of Paul’s epistles, and by exeget- 
ical works on the Gospels and Epistles; and there is no 
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reason to question the justice of the ascription. This 
version is made from the Vulgate, with slight varia- 
tions in the N. T., where the author follows the Greck. 
The complete work appeared in one vol. fol., at Ant- 
werp, in 1530, and again from the same types in 1532. 
It was placed in the papal Jndew in 1546; but in 1550 
it was reissued at Louvain in fol., edited by two priests, 
Nicolas de Leuze, and Franz van Larben, who correct- 
ed the style, and struck out all that savored of what 
they deemed heresy. Of this corrected version many 
editions have been issued. 

3. The first French Protestant version was pre- 
pared by Pierre Robert Olivetan, a relation of Calvin, 
and was printed at Serrieres, near Neufchatel, in Switz- 
erland, in 1535, fol. Of this edition very few copies 
remain. It was reprinted at Geneva in 1540, at Ly- 
ons in 1541, and, with a few emendations from the pen 
of Calvin, again at Geneva in 1545, In 1551 a thor- 
oughly revised edition, with the addition of some of 
the apocryphal books by Beza, and a new translation 
of the Psalms by Budé, was issued at Geneva. It has 
often been reprinted since. An edition for the use of 
the Vaudois, and for which they subscribed 1500 gold- 
en crowns, was printed at Neufchatel in 1556. . This 
translation was made for the O. T. from the Latin ver- 
sion of Santes Pagninus, and for the N. T. after the 
versions of Lefevre and Erasmus. In its first form it 
was very imperfect, and even after the revisal of Cal- 
vin, and the emendations of subsequent editors, it re- 
mained behind the requirements of an authorized ver- 
sion. 

4, To remedy the defects of Olivetan’s version, and 
to produce one more suited to the wants of the age, the 
Venerable Company of Pastors at Geneva undertook a 
thorough revisal of the work, with the special aid of 
Beza, Goulart, Fay, etc., and under the editorial care 
of Cornelius Bertram. This appeared in 1588, In 
this revision, mins, which in all the other Protestant 
versions is rendered by a word equivalent to Lord, is 
throughout translated L’Lternel. Revised editions 
have been issued by the Venerable Company in 1693, 
1712, 1726, 1805, and of the N. T. in 1833 ; the last two 
very much modernized in style. This claims to be the 
most elegant of the French versions, but it is far from 
being an adequate rendering of the original. 

5. The Bible of Diodati, Gen. 1644; of Desmarets, 
Amst. 1669 ; of Martin, Utr. (N. T.) 1696, (Bible) 1707, 
2 vols. fol.; of Roques, Basle, 1744; Osterwald, Amst. 
1724; Neufch. 1744, are revisions of Olivetan’s text, 
undertaken by individuals. Of these, Osterwald’s is 
the most thorough, and may be viewed as occupying 
the place in the French Protestant Church of an au- 
thorized version, though Martin’s is the one most es- 
teemed by the more orthodox of its members, while 
that of Desmarets is sought by those who attach much 
value to fine paper and printing. A carefully revised 
edition of Osterwald’s Bible, with parallels by the Rey. 
W. Mackenzie, has been issued by the French Bible 
Society, Paris, 1861. 

6. Of avowedly new translations from the original by 
individuals may be mentioned that of Seb. Chastillon 
(Castalio), 2 vols. fol., Basle, 1555, in which the trans- 
Jator aimed to impart classical elegance to the style, 
but which was universally regarded as neither convey- 
ing the just sense of the original, nor being in accord- 
ance with French idiom; that of Le Clerc, 2 vols. 4to, 
Amst. 1703, in the interests of Arminianism ; that of 
Le Cene, published after his death in 2 vols. fol., Amst. 
1741, deeply marked by Socinian leanings; and that 
of Beausobre and L’Enfant, 2 vols. 4to, Amst. 1718. 


This last is by much the best, and has been repeatedly | 


reprinted. See BuAusopre. 

7, Of Roman Uatholie versions of the Bible, the first 
ig that of Réné Bénoist, a member of the theological 
faculty at Paris, which appeared in 1566. It was con- 
demned by Pope Gregory XTIT in 1575, and in volyed 
the author in much trouble because of its supposed | 
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Protestant leanings. It is, in fact, only a slightly al- 
tered transcript of the Geneva Bible. A revised edi- 
tion, conformed to the Vulgate, was proposed and is- 
sued by the divines at Louvain. Four translations of 
the N. T. had appeared before this, viz. that of Claude 
Deville, 1613; that of Jaques Corbin, an advocate of 
Paris, 1648 ; that of Michel de Marolles, abbé of Ville- 
loin, 1649; and in 1666 that of Denys Amelotte, a 
priest of the oratory, whose hatred of the Jansenists 
and desire to damage their version, then in the press, 
prompted him to a work for which he was wholly unfit, 
and the blunders of which drew down on him the un- 
sparing criticism of Richard Simon, a priest of his own 
order. Marolles had begun a translation of the O. T., 
but it was suppressed after the printing had proceeded 
as far as Lev. xxiii. A translation of the N. T. by the 
theologians of Louvain appeared in 1686; of this only 
a few copies exist. All these are made from the Vul- 
gate. So also is the famous Jansenist translation be- 
gun by Antoine Lemaitre, and finished by his brother 
Isaac Louis Lemaitre de Sacy, aided by Antoine Ar- 
nauld, P. Nicole, ete. The N. T. was first published 
in 2 vols, 8vo in 1667, and subsequently the O. T., 
nominally at Mons, but really at Amsterdam. It is 
variously styled the version of Mons, the version of 
Port Royal, but now commonly the version of De 
Saecy. Many editions of it have appeared, with and 
without notes; the best is that of Fossé and Beaubrun, 
Par. 1682, 3 vols. 8vo; a beautifully illustrated edition 
was issued at Paris in 1789-1804, in 12 vols. 8vo. it 
was with an edition of this version, altered so as to be 
more conformed to the Vulgate, that Quesnel publish- 
ed his Reflections, 1671-80. The translation of Calmet, 
in his Commentaire Littéral et Critique, Paris, 1724, may 
be also viewed as a revised edition of the Mons Bible. 
Antoine Godeau, bishop of Grasse, published a trans- 
lation made from the Vulgate, in 2 vols. 8vo, Paris, 
1668. It holds a middle place between a literal ver- 
sion and a paraphrase. The translation of Nic. Le- 
gros was published anonymously at Cologne in 1739, 
and afterwards with his name in several editions. Of 
the N. T., a translation, from the pen of Richard Si- 
mon, appeared anonymously in 1702 at Trevoux. This 
version was charged by Bossuet with Socinian lean- 
ings, and was condemned by Cardinal de Noailles, 
Of the translation by Huré, 1702, and that by the Jes- 
uits Bouhours, Tellier, and Bernier, between 1697 and 
1703, it may suffice to make mention. 

8. In our own day several versions of the Psalms 
have appeared in France. A translation of the whole 
Bible from the Vulgate, by Eugene Geronde, in 23 
yols. 8vo, appeared at Paris between 1820 and 1824, 
This has frequently been reprinted, and has excited 
much attention, some of the journals vehemently com- 
mending it, while by others it has been no less severe- 
ly criticised. The latest appearance in this depart- 
ment is the,translation of the Gospels by La Mennais, 
1846, the style of which is admirable, but the notes ap- 
pended to it are in the interest of Socialism. But the 
most important work of this kind is undoubtedly the 
translation from the Hebrew of the O. T. by S. Cahen, 
La Bible: Traduction Nouvelle avec 0 Hébreu en regard, 
etc. Par. 1832-39, 18 vols. 8vo. (Le Long, Bibliotheca 
Sacra; Simon, Hist. Crit. du N. Test. liy. ii; Brunet, 
Manuel di Libraire ; Horne, Introduction, vol. ii, pt. 2; 
Reuss, Gesch. des V. T. sec. 466, ete.; and in Herzog’s 
Real-Encyklop. s. v. Romanische Bibeliibers. ; Darling, 
Encycl. Bibliogr. ii, 99 sq.).—Kitto, Cyclop. s. v. 

Fréret, Nrcons, a celebrated French scholar, was 
born at Paris February 15, 1688, and died in the same 
city March 8.1749. He at first studied law, but aban- 
doned it for literature, especially for in vestigations into 
the languages, history, and religious systems of ancient 
and Oriental peoples. At the age of twenty-five he 
was admitted to the Academy of Inscriptions, an gave 
as his inaugural a discourse on the origin of the Franks, 
which, though favorably received by the Academy, and 
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vindicated in great part by the subsequent progress of 
historical research, was strongly opposed by the abbé 
Vertot, and led to Fréret’s being sent for a short 
time to the Bastile. On his release he produced a 
long series of papers for the Academy of Inscriptions, 
which gave him great reputation for learning and re- 
search. In treating mythology, he rejected the theory 
which traces back religious fables to historical facts 
[see Evnemerus], assigned to the historical element 
a secondary place, and thought that the Greeks had 
borrowed most of their divinities from the Egyptians 
and Pheenicians. He extended his investigations also 
to the religions of the Celts, the Germans, the Hin- 
dis, the Chinese, the Persians, and the Romans, and 
was one of the first in France to prosecute the study of 
Chinese. Of his writings we name only those which 
belong more especially to the subjects embraced in this 
work, viz.: Essai sur la Chronologie de l' Ecriture Sainte 
(Histoire de Acad. tom. xxiii) :—Observations sur les 
Jétes religieuses de Vannée persane, et en particulier sur 
celle de Mithra, tant chez les Persans que chez les Ro- 
mains (Mem. de l’Acad. t. xvi):—Réflexions générales 
sur la Nature de la religion des Grecs, et sur Videe qu’ on 
doit se former de leur Mythologie (Hist. de Acad. tom. 
xxiii) :—Recherches sur le Culte de Bacchus parmt les 
Grecs (Mem. de 1’Acad. t. xiii) ;—La Nature du Culte 
rendu en Grece aux héros, et particulizrement « Esculape 
(Hist. deV’Acad.t. xxi) :—Hist. des Cyclopes, des Dactyles, 
des Telchines, des Curttes et Corybantes, et des Cabires 
(Hist. de Acad, t. xxiii et xxvii):—Les Fondements 
historiques de la fable de Bellérophon et la maniere de 
Vexpliquer (Hist. de l’Acad. t. vii; Mem. t. vii) :—0b- 
servations sur les recueils de prédictions écrites qui por- 
taient le nom de Musée, de Bacis et de la Sibyl’e (Mem. 
de V Acad. t. xxiii) :—Observations sur les oracles rendus 
par les dmes des morts (Mem. t. xxiii) :—Observations 
sur la religion des Gaulots et sur celle des Germains 
(Mem. de l’Acad. t. xxiv) :—Etymologie du mot Druide 
(Hist. de l’ Acad. t. xvii) :—Za Nature et les dogmas des 
plus connus de la religion gauloise (Hist. de Acad. t. 
xviii) :—L’ Usage des sacrifices humains établi chez les 
différentes nations et particulicrement chez les Gaulois 
(Hist. de Acad. t. xviii) :—Recherches sur le diew Her- 
cule Endovellicus et sur quelques autres antiquités ibéri- 
ques (Hist. de l’Acad. t. iii):—Les Assassins de Perse 
(Mem. t. xvii). Leclere de Septchénes published a 
collection of Fréret’s works under the title @uvres 
completes, nouv. édit. considérablement augmentée de plu- 
steurs ouvrages inédits (Paris, 1796-99, 20 vols. 12mo), 
but, despite its title, by no means a complete edition. 
—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Génér, xviii, 807-818 ; Rose, New 
Biog. Dict. vii, 451. (J.W. M.) 


Fresco Painting, a method of painting with 
mineral and earthy colors dissolved in water, upon 
freshly - plastered walls. As only so much can be 
painted in one day as can be executed while the plas- 
ter is wet, and as the colors become lighter on drying, 
fresco painting is very difficult of execution. As the 
wall dries, all the color that is applied is carried to the 
surface, and there forms a coating to the wall. But 
little retouching can be done. Fresco painting was 
carried to great perfection by the ancients. It was re- 
vived, by the Italian painters especially, during the 
Middle Ages. It again fell into disuse from the sev- 
enteenth till the present century, when it has been re- 
vived by Cornelius, Overbeck, and others. With the 
exception, perhaps, of mosaic painting (q. v.), fresco 
painting is better adapted than any other style to the 
production of monumental works of art. For full ef- 
fectiveness, it requires the natural light, and hence 
cannot be used with success in churches or other build- 
ings which are lighted with windows of stained glass. 
—Kuegler and Schnaase, Gesch. der Malerei, (G. F.C.) 


Fresenius, JoHANN Puruirr, a German Luther- 
an clergyman, was born Oct. 22,1705. After finish- 
ing his theological studies at the University of Stras- 
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burg in 1725, he became tutor of the young Rhinegrave 
of Salm-Grumbach. In 1727 he succeeded his father 
as pastor of Oberwiesen, and in 1734 became second 
‘‘Burgprediger” at Giessen. In the following year 
he also began to give exegetical and ascetic lectures 
at the university of that city. From 1736 to 1742 he 
was Hofdiaconus (aulic deacon) at Darmstadt; from 
1742 to 1743 again preacher and professor at Giessen. 
In 1743 he accepted a call from the magistracy of 
Frankfort on the Main, where he remained until his 
death, which occurred July 4, 1761. In 1749 he re- 
ceived from the University of Gottingen the title of 
doctor of divinity. Fresenius enjoyed great reputa- 
tion as a powerful preacher and experienced spiritual 
guide. From early youth he displayed a great zeal in 
the defence of Lutheran orthodoxy and of Lutheran 
prerogatives, and thus became involved in numerous 
controversies. In 1731 he wrote a work (Antiweislin- 
gerus) against a scurrilous pamphlet (Friss Vogel cder 
Stirb) against Lutheranism by the Jesuit Weislinger, 
and produced thereby so great an excitement among 
Roman Catholics that a plan was made to kidnap him, 
with the aid of an Austrian army then stationed on the 
Rhine. He had to flee for safety to Darmstadt. In 
that city he caused the establishment of an institute for 
proselytes, and became its director and inspector. In 
Frankfort he opposed the effort of the Reformed con- 
gregations to obtain the public exercise of their relig- 
ion and the permission for building churches. He 
was, in particular, a determined and even violent op- 
ponent of count Zinzendorf and the Moravians. Zin- 
zendorf regarded him as the most energetic opponent, 
and called him an ‘‘incarnate devil” (eingefleischien 
Teufel). Some of his works are still in common use 
in the German Lutheran Church. Thus the Heilsa- 
me Betrachtungen weber die Sonn-und Festtagsevange- 
lien, which first appeared in 1750, were published in a 
new edition in 1845 (2d ed. 1854) by Johann Friedrich 
von Meyer (q. v.), and of his Epistelpredigten, first 
published in 1754, a new edition was issued in 1858 
by Ledderhose. His controversial writings against the 
Moravians number 24 volumes (Sérettschrifien gegen 
die Herrnhuter, Frankf, 1748-60). — Steitz in Herzog, 
Real-Encykl. xix, 501. (A.J.8.) 


Fresne,Du. See Du Caner. 


Frey, Jean Louis, a Swiss theologian and philol- 
ogist, was born at Basle in 1682, and died in the same 
place in 1759. He is said to have been familiar with 
Hebrew at ten years ofage. He was a pupil of Jean 
Buxtorf, under whom he studied Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Syriac, and Arabic. In 1703 he became a minister, 
and then travelled through Europe to increase his 
knowledge. In 1711 he was made professor of his- 
tory and theology at Berne, and subsequently of Bib- 
lical exegesis, which chair he filled till his death. He 
was distinguished for the extent and variety of his 
knowledge. He left a considerable sum of money, 
and his own library of more than 8000 volumes, for 
the benefit of the library and students of the college at 
Basle. Together with other works, we have from him 
Disputatio in qua Mohammedis de Jesu-Christo sententia 
expendiiur (Basle, 1703) :—De Officio Doctoris Christiant 
dissertationes iv (1711-1715). He edited a corrected 
and enlarged edition of Suicer’s Thesaurus Ecclesiasti- 
cus (Amsterdam, 1728, 2 vols. fol.), an edition of J. 
Gryneus’s Opuscula, etc., and wrote many of the notes 
for the edition of the Patres Apostolici, published in 
Basle in 1742.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biogr. Générale, xviii, 
841-2. (J. W. M.) 


Prey, Joseph Samuel Christian Frederick, 
was born in Germany of Jewish parents, At the age 
of twenty-five he became a Christian, and in 1816 came 
to the United States. He was then and for some years 
a Presbyterian minister, and subsequently became a 
Baptist. But he never ceased to be a Jew in feeling, 
and was an enthusiastic votary of Rabbinical studies, 
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which influenced him as a Biblical interpreter. He 
labored chiefly for the conversion of the Jews, was 
agent of ‘‘ The American Society for Ameliorating the 
Condition of the Jews,” and edited a periodical called 
The Jewish Intelligencer. He died at Pontiac, Michi- 
gan, in 1850, in the 79th year of his age. He was the 
author of a ‘‘ Narrative” of his life :—‘‘Joseph and Ben- 
jamin,” a work on the differences between Jews and 
Christians :—Judah and Israel; or the Restoration of 
Christianity (1837, 12mo) :—Lectures on Scripture Types 
(1841, 12mo). He also published an edition of the He- 
brew Bible, a Hebrew Lexicon, Grammar, and Read- 
er, and The Hebrew Student's Pocket Companion. See 
Sprague, Annals, vi, 757. (L. E. 8.) 

Preya, the goddess of the moon and love in the 
Scandinavian mythology, was the daughter of Niord 
and sister of Freyr, and is regarded by some as origin- 
ally the same with Frigga (q. v.), to whom, among the 
goddesses, she ranks next in power and honor. She 
is described as beautiful, virtuous, and gentle, and ever 
ready to hear the prayers of men; as fond of music, 
flowers, fairies, and the spring, and the source of in- 
spiration of the love-songs of the scalds. In the myths, 
which represent her, like Isis, as seeking her absent 
Spouse (Odin), and as ranking next to Frigga, the 
earth-goddess, we may have symbolized the relation 
of the moon to the earth and the sun, and find an ex- 
plication of those resemblances which have led to the 
confounding her with Frigga. ‘‘She is always de- 
seribed as attended by two of her maids’? (see pl. 13, 
fig. 4, Mythology and Religious Rites, in Icon. Encyclop.). 
The name of Friday, the sixth day of the week, is de- 
rived from her.—I/conographic Encyclopedia, iv, 279-80 


(N.Y. 1851) ; Thorpe, Northern Mythology. (J.W.M.) | 


Preylinghausen, Jonann ANASTASIUS, an emi- 
nent German Pietist theologian, was born at Ganders- 
heim Dec. 2, 1670. He studied theology at Jena in 
1689, and at Halle in 1692. In the latter place he gain- 
ed the friendship of Aug. H. Francke, whose vicar he 
became in 1695 at Glaucha, a suburb of Halle. In 1715 
he became Francke’s son-in-law, his adjunct in the 
church of St. Ulrich, and was afterwards made direct- 
or of the Waisenhaus (orphan house). He died Feb. 
12, 1739. His principal works are, Grundlegung der 
Theologre (Halle, 1703, often reprinted) :—Predigten it, 
d. Sonn u. Festtagsepisteln (Halle, 1728) :—Busspredigtcn 
(1734) :—he also published Geistliches gesangbuch, ete. 
(Halle, 1704-1714, 2 vols. ; latest edit.1741). Forty of 
these hymns are of his own composition, and some of 
the best of them are translated in Miss Winkworth’s 
Lyra Germanica. See A. H. Niemeyer, Lebénsbeschrei- 
bung (Halle, 1786); J. L. Schulze, Denkmal d. Liebe u. 
Hochachtung fiir F. (Halle, 1784); L. Pasig, Biogra- 
phische Skizze F’s (A. Knapp’s Christoterpe, 1852, p. 
211); Herzog, Real-Encykl. iv, 591; Doering, Gelehrt. 
Theol. Deutschlands, i,491. (J. N. P.) 

Preyr, in the Scandinavian mythology, one of the 
dynasty of the Vanir, or second class of gods, and son 
of Niord, was, together with his father and sister Freya, 
given as a hostage to the Asir, or first class of gods, who 
adopted them, and bestowed on Freyr for a dwelling the 
celestial castle of Alfheim. 
and fruitfulness, to whom men prayed for favoring sea- 
sons and peace, and was regarded as well disposed to 
men. He was a patron of marriage, and the patron 
god of Sweden and Iceland. -His chief temple was at 
Upsala, and sacrifices of men and animals were made to 
him. 
procession the signal for the ceasing of strife. The 
myths relate that Freyr, once mounting Hlidskialf, 
the lofty seat of Odin, whence everything on earth 
was visible, beheld in the high north, where dwelt the 
giants, the wondrously beautiful Gerda, the brightness 
of whose naked arms filled both air and sea with light, 
and was so smitten with love for her that he could 
neither eat, drink, or sleep. His parents, by means 


He was the god of the sun | 


His festival was at the winter solstice, and his | 
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of his faithful servant Skyrnir, found out the cause 
of his malady, and, after much trouble, succeeded in 
obtaining Gerda for his wife, Freyr is represented 
Ucon. Encyklop. Mythology and Religious Rites, pl. 13, 
fig. 3) with a halo around his head, and holding in his 
right hand ears of wheat, and in his left an urn whence 
water flows, with the boar Gullinbursti at his feet, and 
sometimes (/did. pl. 11, fig. 6) as standing at the left 
of Odin, with a branch of something in his right and a 
drinking-horn in his left hand.—Jconographie Encyclo- 
pedia, iv, 279 (N. Y. 1851); Thorpe, Northern Mythol- 
ogy. (J.W.M.) 


Priar (Lat. frater, Fr. frere, brother), a term com- 
mon to monks of all kinds, founded on the supposition 
that there is a brotherhood between the persons of the 
same monastery. It is especially applied to members 
of the four mendicant orders, viz. 1. Franciscans, Mi- 
norites, or Gray Friars; 2. Augustines; 3. Dominicans, 
or Black Friars; 4. Carmelites, or White Friars. Ina 
more restricted sense, the word means a monk who is 
not a priest: those in orders are generally denomina- 
ted futher. 


Prick, Albert, a German theologian, was born 
at Ulm Sept. 18,1714, and died May 30,1776. He 
studied at Leipsic, and was appointed assessor (judge) 
to the faculty of theology. In 1743 he became minis- 
ter at Jungingen, but, returning to Ulm in 1744, filled 
the post of librarian and professor of morals. In 1751 
he went to Miinster as preacher, and in 1768 was 
named head librarian. Among his writings are His- 
toria traditionum ex monumentis Ecclesice Christiane 
(Ulm, 1740):—De Natura et Constitutione Theologice 
Catechetice (Ulm, 1761-64, 4to).—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, xviii, 871. (J. W. M.) 


Prick, Blias, a German theologian, was born at 
Ulm Nov. 2, 1673, and died Feb.7,1751. He studied at 
the gymnasium of his native city and at the universi- 
ties of Leipsic and Jena, and in 1704 was pastor at 
Boehringen, in 1708 pastor at Bermaringen, in 1712 
preacher in Ulm, in 1729 professor of morals in the gym- 
nasium of Ulm, and also, in 1739, head librarian. We 
have from him De Studio pacis et benevolentice omnium 
erga omnes (1704) :—Diss. « et % de cura veterum circa 
hereses (Ulm, 1704 and 1736), followed by his treatise 
De Catechisatione veteris et recentioris Ecclesice : — Hell- 
leuchtende Wahrheit der Lehre vom heiligen Abendmahl, 
etc. (Ulm, 1725).—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gén. xviii, 871. 


Frick, Johann, a German theologian, brother of 
the preceding, was born at Ulm Dec. 30, 1670, and 
died March 2,1739. After studying at the gymnasi- 
um of his native city he went to the University of 
Leipsic, where he applied himself especially to theolo- 
gy, and at an early date took part in editing the Acta 
Eruditorum. In 1698 he was named archdeacon of 
Iimenau, but, owing to bad health, could not perform 
the duties. After his recovery he was appointed pas- 
tor at Pfuhl. In 1701 he went to Miinster as preach- 
er, and in 1712 was called to the chair of theology 
there. His principal works are, Grund der Wahrheit 
von dem grossen Hauptunterschiede der evangelischen 
und roemisch-catholischen Religion (1707) :—Britannia 
rectius de Lutheranis edocta, ete. (Ulm, 1709, 4to) :—/n- 
clementia Clementis examinata, ete. (Ulm, 1714) :—Die 
bulla Unigenitus, oder Clementis XI Constitution, etc. 
(1714) :—Dissertatio solemnis de culpa schismatis protes- 
tantibus immerito imputata, ete. (Ulm, 1717, 4to):— 
Zozimus in Clemente XI redivivus (Ulm, 1719, 4to):— 
Ileoi Tov Adyou, sive de Verbo eterno Dei Filio, ad Oe 
amium Evangelit Joannis (Ulm, 1725, 4to):—De Cura 
Ecclesie veteris circa Canonem 8. Scripture et ad con- 
servandam codicum puritatem (Ulm, 1728, 4to).—Hoe- 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xviii, 869-70 ; Ersch u, Gru- 
ber, Allgemeine Encyclopiidie, s.v. (J.W-M.) 

Friday is a day of fasting in the Greek and Latin 
churches in memory of the crucifixion of Christ. It 


FRIDEGODE 


is a fast-day in the Church of England, unless Christ- 
mas-day happens to fall on a Friday. 

Fridegode was a monk of Dover in the 10th cen- 
tury, who was chosen by his patron, Odo, archbishop 
of Canterbury, to write in heroic verse a life of St. 
Wilfrid, when, in 956, the relics of that saint were 
brought from Northumbria to Canterbury. Eadmer 
(Vita Oswaldi, in Wharton’s Anglia Sacra) says that 


ridegode was Oswald’s teacher, and was thought to | t ; 
icin: : | Jonathan and David were mutually friends. 


excel the men of his time in secular and divine learn- 
ing (Ang. Sac. ii, 193). His life of Wilfrid is merely 
a poetic version of that by Eddius Stephanus, and so 
abounds in Greek words that, according to William of 
Malmesbury (De Gest. Pont. p. 200), it needed a sibyl 
to interpret it. Mabillon has published it in the Acta 


Sanctorum, etc. ; a part from an imperfect MS. at Cor- | 


vei in See. tit, pars prima, p. 171-196, and the remain- 
der from a MS. in England in See. wv, pars prima, p. 
722-726. Several other works not now extant have 
been attributed to Fridegode.— Wright, Biog. Brit. Lit. 
(Anglo-Saxon Period, p. 433-4). (J. W. M.) 
Fridolin, St. The history of Fridolin, written in 
the 10th century by Valtherus (Walter), a monk of 
Sickingen, cannot, according to Rettberg, be consid- 
ered as a really historical source, yet is received by 
learned Roman Catholics as an authority. The best 
edition is contained in Mone’s Quellensammlung d. ba- 
dischen Landesgeschichte, All our knowledge of him is 


derived from this biography. The exact time of his | 


life even is unknown, but he is generally considered 
as a contemporary of Chlodwig I (7 511). According 
to this biography he was a Celt, but left the British 
islands to escape the reputation he had gained by his 
preaching. In Poitiers he brought back the people 
and the clergy to the veneration of their St. Hilary, 
whose relics he brought to light, and to whom he 
erected a church. He is also said to have been the 
first apostle of Germany. While seeking an island in 
the Rhine which had been shown him in a vision by 
Hilary, he came to Chur, or, according to others, to 
Glarus, where he brought a dead man back to life; in 
consequence, he is considered as the patron of the can- 
ton, and is still represented on its coat of arms. He 


finally found the island he sought between Schaffhau- | 


sen and Basel, and founded there a church to St. Hilary 
and the nunnery of Siickingen, where, after the Rhine 
had, at his request, moved to another bed ({), he died, 
on the 6th of November, on which day he is commem- 
orated. According to Rettberg, this biography is a 
legend invented for the purpose of establishing the 
right of the convent to the whole island; and his 


travels were imagined to give the divers churches | 


erected to St. Hilary in different places a renowned 
founder.—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. iv, 595. 
Friedlander, Davin, a Jewish scholar, was born 
at Konigsberg (Prussia) Dec. 6, 1749. The Reform 
movement at Berlin, under the leadership of Men- 
delssohn (q. v.), attracted him to the Prussian me- 
tropolis, and brought him into relations with Men- 
delssohn. He deyoted himself to educational and oth- 
er reforms among the Jews, and at one time went so 
far as to propose a union of the Jewish Chureh with 
the Christian. In a Sendschreiben addressed to the 
Protestant clergyman Teller, he asked “how it might 
be possible for a conscientious Jew to enter into Chris- 
tian fellowship without making a hypocritical confes- 
sion.” The unfavorable reply which he receiyed to 
this inquiry, and the disapprobation with which it was 
met from many Jews, caused him to abandon the proj- 
ect. Friedlander was a constant contributor to the 
Berlinische Monatsschrift, and to the Sammler (a Jew- 
ish periodical at Kénigsberg, supported mainly by dis- 
ciples of Kant). Besides a number of works of infe- 
rior merit, he translated the liturgies, and contributed 
to Mendelssohn’s great Bible work (Mbp), Das Buch 
Koheleth, im Original mit d. hebriisch. Commentar 
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Mendelssohn’s u. d. Uebers. David Friedlander’s (Ber- 
lin, 1772). He died at Berlin, Dec. 26, 1834.—Jost, 
Gesch. d. Judenthums u. s. Schten, iii, 316; Brographie 
Universelle, \xiv, 513; Kitto, Cyclop. of Bib. Lit. ii; 
Etheridge, Introd. to Bib. Lit.477. (J. H. W.) 
Friend “is taken for one whom we love and es- 
teem above others, to whom we impart our minds 
more familiarly than to others, and that from a confi- 
dence of his integrity and good will towards us; thus 
Solo- 
mon, in his book of Proverbs, gives the qualities of a 
true friend. ‘A friend loveth at all times:’ not only 
in prosperity, but also in adversity ; and, ‘There is 
a friend that sticketh closer than a brother.’ He is 
more hearty in the performance of all friendly offices ; 
he reproves and rebukes when he sees anything amiss. 
‘Faithful are the wounds of a friend.’ His sharpest 
reproofs proceed from an upright and truly loving and 
faithful soul. He is known by his good and faithful 
counsel, as well as by his seasonable rebukes. ‘ Oint- 
ment and perfume rejoice the heart, so does the sweet- 
ness of a man’s friend by hearty counsel:’ by such 
counsel as comes from his very heart and soul, and is 
the language of his inward and most serious thoughts. 
The company and conversation ofa friend is refreshing 
and reviving to a person who, when alone, is sad, dull, 
and inactive. ‘Iron sharpeneth iron, so a man sharp- 
eneth the countenance of his friend.’ ‘The title, ‘the 
friend of God,’ is principally given to Abraham: ‘ Art 
not thou our God, who gayest this land to the seed of 
Abraham, thy friend, forever?’ And in Isaiah xli, 8, 
‘But thou Israel art the seed of Abraham, my friend.’ 
‘ And the Scripture was fulfilled, which saith, Abraham 
believed God, and it was imputed to him for righteous- 
ness; and he was called the friend of God’ (James ii, 
23). This title was given him, not only because God 
frequently appeared to him, conversed familiarly with 
him, and revealed his secrets to him, ‘Shall I hide 
from Abraham that thing which I do?’ (Gen. xviii, 
17), but also because he entered into a covenant of 
perpetual friendship both with him and his seed. Our 
Saviour calls his apostles ‘ friends :’ ‘ But I have call- 
ed you friends ;’ and he adds the reason of it, ‘ For all 
things that I have heard of my Father I have made 
known unto you’ (John xy, 15). As men use to com- 
municate their counsels and their whole minds to their 


| friends, especially in things which are of any concern, 


or may be of any advantage for them to know and un- 
derstand, so I have revealed to you whatever is neces- 
sary for your instruction, office, comfort, and salvation. 
And this title is not peculiar to the apostles only, but 
in common with them to all true believers. The friend 
of the bridegroom is the brideman, he who does the 
honors of the wedding, and leads his friend's spouse to 
the nuptial chamber. John the Baptist, with respect 
to Christ and his Church, was the friend of the bride- 
groom; by his preaching he prepared the people of the 
Jews for Christ (John iii, 29). Friend is a word of or- 
dinary salutation, whether to a friend or foe; he is 
called friend who had not on a wedding garment 
(Matt. xxii, 12). And our Saviour calls Judas the 
traitor friend. Some are of opinion that this title is 
given to the guest by an irony, or antiphrasis, mean- 
ing the contrary to what the word importeth ; or that 
he is called so because he appeared to others to be 
Christ’s friend, or was so in his own esteem and ac- 
count, though falsely, being a hypocrite. However, 
this being spoken in the person of him who made the 
feast, it is generally taken for a usual compellation, 
and that Christ, following the like courteous custom 
of appellation and friendly greeting, did so salute Ju- 
das, which yet left a sting behind it in his conscience, 
who knew himself to be the reverse of what he was 
called. The name of friend is likewise given to a 
neighbor. ‘Which of you shall have a friend, and 
shall go to him at midnight, and say, Friend, lend me 
three loaves ?’ (Luke xi, 5).”—Watson, Dictionary, 8. v. 
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Friendly Islands, ‘as distinguished from the 
Fiji Islands (q. v.), generally reckoned a part of them, 
are otherwise styled the TonGa Group. They stretch 
in §, lat. from 18° to 23°, and in W. long. from 172° 
to 176°, and consist of about 32 greater and 150 small- 
er islands, about 30 of which are inhabited. The 
great majority are of coral formation, but some are 
voleanic in their origin, and in Tofua there is an act- 
ive volcano. The principal member of the archipelago 
is Tongataboo, or Sacred Tonga, which contains about 
7500 inhabitants, out of a total population of about 
25,000’ (Chambers, s. v.). In 1847 the missionaries 
estimated the population at 50,000. Next to Tongata- 
boo, the most important islands are Vavau, with about 
5000 inhabitants, and the Habai group, with about 
4000. ‘* The Friendly Islands were discovered by Tas- 
man in 1643, but received their collective naine from 
Cook. Both these navigators found the soil closely 
and highly cultivated, and the people apparently un- 
provided with arms. The climate is salubrious, but 
humid; earthquakes and hurricanes are frequent, but 
the former are not destructive’? (Chambers, s. v.). 
The first attempt to introduce Christianity was made 
in 1797, when captain Wilson, of the Duff, left ten 
mechanics at Hihifo, or Tongataboo, in the capacity of 
missionaries. This attempt met with no success. The 
chief under whose protection they resided was mur- 
dered by his own brother, and the island involved in 
a civil war. Three of the missionaries were murdered 
by the natives; the others were robbed of all their 
goods, and in 1800, being utterly destitute, and having 
but little prospect of usefulness among the natives, 
accepted from the captain of an English ship a passage 
to New South Wales. For twenty years after this 
no missionaries visited the islands. In August, 1822, 
the Rev. Walter Lawry, of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society, arrived at Tongataboo, but he left again the 
next year for New South Wales. In 1825 the Rev. 
Messrs. John Thomas and John Hutchinson were ap- 
pointed to Tongataboo. They arrived in June, 1826, 
at Hihifo. In 1827 they were re-enforced by the ar- 
rival of Rey. Nathaniel Turner, Rey. William Cross, 
and Mr. Weiss. They found at Nukualofu, one of the 
chief towns of the island, two native preaciers from 
Tahiti, who had been some time employed in that 
locality, preaching to the people in the Tahitian lan- 
guage. They had erected a chapel, and 240 persons 


attended their teaching. In 1830 Mr. Thomas proceed- | 


ed to Lifuka, the chief of the Habai Islands. On his 
arrival he found that the king, Taufaahau, had re- 
nounced idolatry. Schools were soon opened both for 
males and females, which were well attended, chiefly 
by adults, and taught principally by the natives them- 
selyes. After being some months in the island, Mr. 
Thomas baptized king Taufaahau, whose conversion 
was followed by that of a large portion of the people. 
Among others was Tamaha, a female chief of the 
highest rank, who had been regarded as a deity, and 
was one of the pillars of popular superstition. In the 
island of Vayau, king Finau also yielded to the exhor- 
tations of the missionaries and of king Taufaahau, and 
with him about a thousand of his people renounced 
idolatry. In1831 three new missionaries arrived, one 
of whom was a printer. A printing-press was now 
established, at which were printed large editions of 
several school-books, select passages of Scripture, 
hymn-books, catechisms, and other useful books. 
Thus education made great progress, and numerous 
native helpers assisted the missionaries in preaching 
the Gospel in the various islands. In 1834 a powerful 
religious revival occurred, beginning in Vayvau, and 
soon extending to the Habai and Tonga islands. It 
was followed by a remarkable reformation of manners, 
Polygamy was now abandoned, marriage became gen- 


eral, and greater decency and modesty prevailed in | 


dressing. Among the most zealous of the converts 


was king Tanfaahau, who at his baptism was called | 
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king George, while his queen was named Charlotte: 
He erected for the missionaries a very large chapel in 
Habai, and, being a local preacher, preached himself 
an appropriate sermon on the occasion. In 1839, king 
George, in a large assembly of the chiefs and people, 
promulgated a code of laws, and appointed judges to 
hear and decide all cases of complaint which might 
arise among them. In June, 1840, the heathen chiefs 
of Tonga, where Christianity had made much less 
progress than in Habai and Vayau, broke out in rebel- 
lion. Captain Croker, of the British ship Iavorite, 
who happened to arrive just at this time, united the 
force under his command to that of kings George, but 
he and two of his officers were killed, and the first 
lieutenant and nineteen men dangerously wounded. 
The mission in Tongataboo was broken up for a time, 
but it was resumed at the restoration of peace. In 
1844 king George for a short time became a backslider 
in heart, but soon penitently acknowledged his fall, 
and ever since remained a devoted Christian. In 1845 
he succeeded to the sovereignty of all the islands. In 
1852 a new rebellion broke out in Tonga. It was in- 
stigated by a few chiefs who still adhered to heathen- 
ism; but the Roman Catholic missionaries made com- 
mon cause with them, and one of them went in search 
of a man-of-war to chastise king George. The latter, 
however, succeeded in suppressing the revolt, In 
November, 1852, a French man-of-war arrived, the 
commander of which, captain Bolland, had been com- 
missioned by the French governor of Tahiti to inquire 
into certain complaints lodged against king George by 
the captain of a French whaler, and by the Roman 
Catholic priests residing in Tonga. The king obeyed 
the summons of the captain, went on board the man- 
of-war, and had a five-hours’ conversation with the 
captain, who declared himself satisfied with the reports 
made by the king, and in the name of the French goy- 
ernment recognised him as the king of the Friendly 
Islands, only stipulating that the king should protect 
the French residents and tolerate the Roman Catholic 
Church. These conditions were accepted by the king. 
In 1868 paganism in the Friendly Islands was almost 
extinct. Great numbers of the islanders can speak 
English, and, in addition, have learned writing, arith- 
metic, and geography, while the females have been 
taught to sew. The missions are still under the care 
of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, which in 1868 
had in the islands 5 circuits, 178 chapels, 2 other 
preaching-places, 19 missionaries and assistant mis- 
sionaries, 1686 subordinate paid and unpaid agents, 
8613 members, 795 on trial for membership, 6617 schol- 
ars in schools, and 23,484 attendants on public wor- 
ship. See Newcomb, Cyclopedia of Missions, p. 714; 
Walter Lawry, Missions in Tonga and Feejee; Wesley- 
an Almanac for 1869. (A. J.8.) 


Friends, Society or. This body of Christians 
now subsists in two main divisions, generally known 
to the public as the Orthodox and the Hicksite ; but 
these designations are not used by the bodies them- 
selves. The former body is designated below as No. 
1, and the article is written by William J. Allinson, 
editor of The Friends’ Review ; the latter body is desig- 
nated as No. 2, and the article is written by Samuel M. 
Janney, of Lincoln, Loudon County, Va. 


FRIENDS (No. 1). The organization of the Friends 
as a distinct society or church was not the result of 
any deliberate design to form a sect, but must be re- 
garded as a providential ordering, and as a necessity 
growing from the degeneracy, corruptions, and world- 
liness which permeated the churches in the early part 


| of the 17th ventury. They did not profess to establish 


a new religion, or claim to have discovered any new 
truth. Their object was the revival of primitive 
Christianity, which had been maintained through the 
centuries of the Christian era by successive testimony- 
bearers, many of whom had sealed the truth with their 
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blood, and been counted unto the Lord for a genera- 
tion. Especially they were led to call the attention 
of the people to the Holy Spirit as the living and infal- 
lible guide, as a precious and glorious reality, essential 
to the Christian life, and sufficient to lead into true 
holiness. They never held the doctrine of the Spirit 
as a mere theory, or ignored the great truth that this 
unspeakable gift proceeded from the adorable Giver, 
and was consequent upon the death and vicarious sac- 
rifice of him who for our sakes laid down his life upon 
Calvary. They always regarded the close connection 
of cause and effect as described in our Lord’s werds: 
“T tell you the truth; it is expedient for you that I go 
away ; for if I go not away, the Comforter will not come 
unto you; but if I depart I will send him unto you” 
(John xvi, 7). This truth George Fox began to teach 
and preach, not as an invention of his own, but as a 
priceless jewel thrown aside and hidden under the rub- 
bish of dogmas and forms. The Divine Spirit asserted 
himself almost simultaneously in the hearts of many 
contemporaries, who were ready to respond to the 
preaching of Fox: ‘‘It is the very truth.” Had the 
clergy and other professors of that day opened their 
hearts to the spirituality of the Christian religion, and 
yielded themselves to the Spirit’s guidance, the Church 
would have been reformed, and Fox would have been 
satisfied. The religious awakening of this period was 
well described by the pen of Milton: “ Thou hast sent 
out the spirit of prayer upon thy servants over all the 
land to this effect, and stirred up their vows as the 
sound of many waters about thy throne. Every one 
can say that now certainly thou hast visited this land, 
and hast not forgotten the uttermost corners of the 
earth, in a time when men thought that thou wast 
gone up from us to the farthest end of the heavens, 
and hadst left to do marvellously among the sons of 
these last ages.” Christ the object of faith, the Spirit 
the transforming power, was the doctrine of the first 
Friends, as it has ever been that of their true succes- 
sors. The divinity of our Lord was not called in ques- 


tion by the teachers of that day, whilst the guidance | 


of His Spirit, the light of Christ in the conscience, was 
denied or ignored; and hence the prominence given to 
the latter truth, and the comparative silence respecting 
the other, in the controversial writings of the early 
Friends. George Fox, the founder of the Society of 
Friends, was born in 1624, and in 1647, after much 
deep experience of the blessedness of the Comforter, 
“even the Spirit of Truth which proceedeth from the 


Father,” he went forth through England, on foot and | 


at his own charges, freely preaching to the people the 
unsearchable riches which Christ had purchased for 
them, and was ready to give liberally to all who would 
ask for it, coming unto God by him. To the spiritual 
standard thus raised many flocked—ministers of vari- 
ous churches, sin-sick members of their flocks who 
had wandered unsatisfied upon ‘‘ barren mountains 
and desolate hills,” magistrates, rich men and poor, 
and ‘honorable women not a few.’’ Eight years 
from the date last given, ministers of the new society 
preached the Gospel in various parts of Europe, in Asia, 
and Africa, and bore, with heroic endurance, persecu- 
tions, imprisonment, and the tortures of the Inquisition 
in Rome, Malta, Austria, Hungary, ete. An authentic 
history of their sufferings was collected by Joseph 
Besse, and published, London, 1753, in two large folios. 
The systematic interference by the state in matters of 
religion and conscience, which was the policy of Eng- 
land through all the political overturnings, caused 
shameless oppressions and wrongs to be perpetrated 
upon this peaceable and God-fearing people, three 
thousand four hundred of them at one time being in- 
carcerated in filthy and unwholesome prisons, where 
many of them died martyrs to the truth. No one 
seemed to think of purchasing exemption from perse- 
cution by yielding, even in appearance, a point of prin- 
ciple, 
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“No—nursed in storm and peril long, 

The weakest of their band was strong;” 
and, whilst men and women were perishing in jails, 
even the little boys and girls would meet together at 
the places appointed, and in the beauty and sweetness 
of early piety worship the God of their fathers in spirit 
andintruth. Butnot even childhood was sacred from 
religious intolerance and official interference. These 
babes in Christ (as truly they might be called) were 
disturbed at their worship, savagely threatened, and 
sometimes cruelly beaten. 

The early history of Friends is closely connected 
with that of George Fox, and necessarily included in 
the various biographies of that remarkable man. He 
commenced his career as a seeker after the truth, and 
meeting, in Europe and America, with many whose 
yearnings were similar, they were called Seekers. The 
epithet of Quakers was given in derision, because they - 
often trembled under an awful sense of the infinite 
purity and majesty of God, and this name, rather sub- 
mitted to than accepted by them, has become general 
asa designation. ‘‘Tothis man will I look,” said the 
Holy Spirit by Isaiah, ‘‘even to him that is poor and 
of a contrite spirit, and trembleth at my word.” To 
tremble, then, at the presence of the God of the whole 
earth, and especially when speaking in his name, is not 
to be regarded as any reproach ; but their name, as a 
body, is ‘‘ The Religious Society of Friends.’’ ‘The spread 
of the society in North America was rapid, especially 
after the founding of Pennsylvania in 1680 by Wil- 
liam Penn, whose career as a wise legislator is promi- 
nent in history, and who, as a Christian philanthropist, 
a statesman, a writer, and a minister of the Gospel of 
Christ, established a reputation which even the vindic- 
tive attacks of Macaulay could not undermine. As 
early as 1672 George Fox found an established settle- 
ment of Friends in Perquimans County, N. C., which 
proved the germ of an independent diocese, or Yearly 
Meeting, whose members from that time have been ex- 
emplary upholders, at the cost of persecution and much 
loss of substance, of the principles of civil and religious 
liberty, steadily testifying against slavery and war, 
and maintaining the freeness of the Gospel. During 
the War of the Rebellion their heroic firmness in refus- 
ing to bear arms was proof against cruel tyranny, so 
that some of these simple testimony - bearers, who 
‘‘loved not their lives unto the death,” by meek yet 
brave endurance of tortures and privations have made 
their names historic. It is noteworthy that in North 
Carolina, within a very few years (during and since 
the Rebellion), about seven hundred persons joined the 
society from convincement. The membership of that 
Yearly Meeting, although many times thinned by em- 
igration to free states, is now about three thousand 
souls. The persecution of Friends in New England 
Was so sanguinary that 

‘Old Newbury, had her fields a tongue, 
And Salem's streets, could tell their story 
Of fainting woman dragged along, 

Gashed by the whip accursed, and gory ;” 
and four Friends actually suffered martyrdom—a Qua- 
ker woman of remarkable refinement and piety, and 
three men of equal worth, being hanged on Boston 
Common. The number of victims was likely to be 
increased, when proceedings were checked by a royal 
mandamus. 

The membership of the society becoming very wide- 
ly extended, a formal organization by a system of 
Church government became necessary, and George 
Fox evinced much sagacity, mental soundness, and 
spiritual guidance in successful efforts to establish 
rules for the government of the Church, and meetings 
for discipline in a harmonious chain of subordination, 
the highest and final authority being a Yearly Meet- 
ing. The Yearly Meetings are, in a sense, diocesan, 
having each a defined territorial jurisdiction, and in- 
dependent of each other in their government and law- 
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making powers, whilst by a sort of common law there 
are principles of discipline sacred to all, and member- 
ship in any meeting involves a connection with the 
society wherever existing, and may be transferred by 
certificate when the person claiming such credential is 
not liable to Church censure. 

The transaction of the business of these meetings is 
regarded as the Lord’s work; and as he declared 
“where two or three are gathered in my name, there 
Am I in the midst of them,” they regard his immediate 
presence with his Church as the foundation of its au- 
thority. Hence, in these meetings, and in those espe- 
cially for worship, it is held to be necessary for all 
minds to be turned to him who is present by his Spirit, 


‘and whose anointing teacheth all things, and alone 


can enable his people to serve him according to the 
counsel of his will. 

In the ministry of the Word, no Friend who is true 
to the principles of the society will speak without feel- 
ing a direct call and movement of the Holy Spirit for 
the service. Under this influence, the Gospel ministry 
is regarded as very precious, and a blessing to be guard- 
ed and cherished. Elders are appointed, who are be- 
lieved to be prudent persons, gifted with a discerning 
spirit, and it is their duty to counsel, foster, and aid 
the ministers, and either to encourage or restrain the 
vocal offerings of those who attempt to speak in this 
capacity, according as they are or are not believed to 
be called of God to the work. 

No system of theological training is known or could 
be permitted among the Friends. They are favorable 
to education, and provide for its free extension to the 
children of poor members; but they regard it as the 
exclusive province of the Holy Spirit.to select his own 
ministers, and to instruct them what they shall say. 
It is, however, considered the duty of all, and especial- 
ly of those who stand as ambassadors for Christ, to be 
diligent and prayerful in the perusal of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, through which the man of God, led as he will 
assuredly be by the Spirit which gave them forth, will 
be ‘‘ thoroughly furnished unto all good works.”” So 
great is the stress which Friends place upon the peru- 
sal of the Scriptures, and upon the bringing up of their 
children and others under their care in this practice, 
that it is made a matter of semi-annual investigation 
in all their meetings, and so long ago as 1754 London 
Yearly Meeting enacted a rule of discipline that the 
families of poor Friends should be provided with Bibles 
—a gratuitous Scripture distribution which was in ad- 
vance of any Bible Society. 

The privilege and duty of prayer, both secretly and 
vocally, under a reverent and filial sense of the char- 
acter of the engagement, are regarded as of the very 
highest importance. It is believed that ‘‘men ought 
always to pray,’’ but a jealousy is felt lest any should 
in a light and flippant way rush into this exercise. 
He who knoweth what we have need of before we ask 
him, will, if reverently waited upon, extend his kingly 
sceptre and put into the heart the prayer of faith; and 
before any one shall pray vocally in their meetings, as 
mouthpiece for the people, it is requisite that a direct 
movement of the Holy Spirit should prompt the offer- 
ing, lest the words of rebuke be applicable: ‘‘ Ye ask 
and receive not, because ye ask amiss.’”’ The follow- 
ing clause in the London Discipline expresses the creed 
of the society respecting this part of the service of Al- 
mighty God: 

‘* As prayer and thanksgiving are an important part 
of worship, may they be offered in spirit and in truth, 
with a right understanding seasoned with grace. When 
engaged herein, let ministers avoid many words and 
repetitions, and be cautious of too often repeating the 
high and holy name of God or his attributes; neither 
let prayer be in a formal or customary way, nor with- 
out a reverent sense of divine influence.”’ 

The meetings of the society are characterized by 
practical recoguition of the presidency and headship 
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of Christ in the Church, and a conviction that every 
movement of the body should be dictated by its Head, 

The Society of Friends is not at issue with other or- 
thodox churches on the general points of Christian 
doctrine. Avoiding the use of the word Trinity, they 
reverently believe in the Holy Three: the Father, the 
Lord Jesus Christ, the only-begotten of the Father, by 
whom are all things, who is the mediator between God 
and man, and in the Holy Spirit, who proceedeth from 
the Father and Son—Onu Gop, blessed forever. They 
accept in its fullness the testimony of holy Scripture 
with regard to the nature and offices of Christ, as the 
promised Messiah, the Word made flesh, the atonement 
for sin, the Saviour and Redeemer of the world. They 
have no reliance upon any other name, no hope of sal- 
vation that is not based upon his meritorious death on 
the cross. The charge that they deny Christ to be God 
William Penn denounced as ‘‘ most untrue and unchar- 
itable,”’ saying, ‘‘ We truly and expressly own him to 
be so, according to the Scripture.” As fully do they 
admit his humanity, and that he was truly man, ‘sin 
only excepted.” They so fully believe in the Holy 
Spirit of Christ, that without the inward revelation 
thereof they feel that they can do nothing to God’s 
glory, or to further the salvation of their own souls. 
Without the influence thereof they know not how to 
approach the Father through the Son, nor what to 
pray for as they ought. Their whole code of belief 
calls for the entire surrender of the natural will to the 
guidance of the pure, unerring Spirit, “‘ through whose 
renewed assistance,’’ says one of their writers, ‘ they 
are enabled to bring forth fruits unto holiness, and to 
stand perfect in their present rank.” As it was the 
design of Christ, in going to the Father, to send as a 
comforter his Spirit to his disciples, so it is with his 
Spirit that he baptized and doth baptize them, it being 
impossible, in the estimation of the Friends, that an 
outward ablution should wash from the spirit of man 
the stains of sin. Hence they attach importance only 
to ‘‘the baptism which now sayeth,” and which John 
the Baptist predicted should be administered by Christ. 
And it is by his Spirit, also, that his followers are ena- 
bled to partake of the true supper of the Lord: ‘‘ Be- 
hold, I stand at the door and knock: if any man hear 
my voice and open unto me, I will come in and sup 
with him, and he shall sup with me.” ‘Thus they hold 
that the coming of the Lord Jesus Christ in the flesh 
was the grand epoch and central fact of time, and that 
types, and shadows, and all ceremonial observances, 
which had their place before as shadows of good 
things to come, now that they have been fulfilled in 
him, are only shadows of those shadows. The type 
properly precedes the reality, and truly this was wor- 
thy of being foreshadowed ; ‘‘ but,” says Paul (1 Cor. 
xiii, 10), ‘‘when that which is perfect is come, then 
that which is in part shall be done away.” 

Their view respecting the resurrection may be brief- 
ly stated in the language of one of the society’s docu- 
ments: ‘The Society of Friends believes that there 
will be a resurrection both of the righteous and the 
wicked; the one to eternal life and blessedness, and 
the other to everlasting misery and torment, agreea- 
bly to Matt. xxv, 81-46; John v, 25-30; 1 Cor. xv, 
12-58. That God will judge the world by that man 
whom he hath ordainéd, even Christ Jesus the Lord, 
who will render unto every man according to his 
works; to them who by patient continuing in well-do- 
ing during this life seek for glory and honor, immor- 
tality and eternal life; but unto the contentious and 
disobedient, who obey not the truth, but obey unright- 
eousness, indignation and wrath, tribulation and an- 
guish upon eyery soul of man that sinneth, for God is 
no respecter of persons” (Thomas Evans). _ ' 

They haye ever regarded war as inconsistent with 
Christianity. or this they refer to the teachings of 
Christ and his apostles, the example of the early Chris- 
tians, and to the witness for truth in their own con- 
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sciences, tested and confirmed by the sacred writings. 
They find that all the emotions which are exercised in 
wars and fightings are traced to evil lusts, and are in- 
consistent with that love which is the substance of the 
first, the second, and the new commandment, which 
‘‘worketh no ill to his neighbor,” and on which “‘ hang 
all the law and the prophets.” ‘ 
They consider oaths to be inadmissible, as being 
positively forbidden by our Lord in language not to 
be mistaken, and this testimony was made the occa- 


sion of inflicting severe penalties upon the first Friends. | 


When their persecutors failed to convict them upon 
false charges, it was customary to administer the test- 
oaths to them, on refusing to take which they were 
thrown into prison. They decline to employ the 
complimentary and false language of the world, and 
to apply to the months and days the names given in 
honor of pagan gods, preferring the numerical nomen- 
clature adopted in the Scriptures. In dress they aim 
at plainness and simplicity, avoiding the tyranny of 
an ever-changing fashion. As a natural result, a de- 
gree of uniformity of dress prevails among them, bear- 
ing much resemblance to the style in yogue at the rise 
of the society. This approach to uniformity, which at 
first was unintentional, came to be cherished as a hedge 
of defence against worldly and ensnaring associations, 
and a means by which they recognised each other. 
The principle at stake is not in the fashion of a garb, 
but in simplicity and the avoidance of changes of fash- 
jon. Were the customary patterns all abandoned to- 
day, and the principle of simplicity still consistently 
adhered to, the kaleidoscope of fashion would make 
frequent changes in the people around them, and 


Friends would soon be left as peculiar in their appear-— 


ance as at present. 

Whilst Friends, as good citizens, have cheerfully 
paid all legal assessments for the support of public 
schools and of the poor, and have contributed abun- 
dantly to the various charities and general claims of 
benevolence, they have always been characterized by 
their scrupulous care in relieving their own poor, so 
that none of their members come upon the public for 
maintenance or for gratuitous education. 

A dangerous tendency to “ hold the truth in parts”’ 
led a portion of the society, in the early part of the 
present century, into the error of insisting too singly 
upon the precious doctrine of Christ within the hope 
of glory, and of denying, or at best holding lightly, a 
belief in his true divinity whilst incarnate, and in the 
atoning, cleansing, saving efficacy of his blood which 
was shed for us. Thus Socinianism gained a footing 
in the society, to the grief of those who held the an- 
cient faith, and in 1827 an extensive and much-to-be- 


regretted secession occurred, in which doctrinal and | 


personal considerations were mingled; and, in the ex- 


citement of the division, it is believed that many failed | 


to comprehend the true issues, and that not a few who 
were essentially one in faith were dissevered for life as 
regards church fellowship. Thus two entirely distinct 
societies now exist, each claiming exclusive right to 
the same name, and causing confusion among other 
professors as to their identity. In this secession por- 
tions of six out of ten Yearly Meetings then existing 
joined with the body popularly designated by the 
name of their leader (though they have never acknowl- 
edged the title). In Great Britain and Ireland, and in 
two of the American Yearly Meetings then existing, 
no schism occurred, 

There are twelve independent Yearly Meetings of 
the Religious Society of Friends. The oldest of these 
is that of London, the records of which are preserved 
from the year 1672. This body is regarded by the 
others with respectful affection as the mother of Year- 
ly Meetings, and its General Epistle of Christian Coun- 
sel, which is issued annually, is gladly received, repub- 
lished, and circulated by nearly all the co-ordinate 
bodies. The number of members in England is 13,815, 
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i whilst there is an attendance of its meetings by non- 


| whom 2307 are over twenty-one years of age. 
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members of 3658. There are settlements of Friends 
in France, Germany, Norway, and in several parts of 
Australasia, which all make annual reports to London 
Yearly Meeting, and acknowledge subordination to it. 


Friends in England are a highly influential body in 


proportion to their number. ‘There is a Yearly Meet- 
ing in Ireland, one in Canada, and nine in the United 
States, viz., the Yearly Meetings of New England, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Indiana, Western Indiana, and Iowa, The in- 
crease of membership in the Western States has been 
rapid of late years, and settlements of Friends are 
starting up in Kansas, Missouri, etc. 
ship of the society may be rated at 80,000. 

In all these Yearly Meetings, First-day Schools are 
conducted with zeal and efficiency, exerting a wide 
evangelical influence. In a number of the Yearly 
Meetings these are under the direct care of the so- 
ciety, and made the subjects of annual statistical re- 
ports. Thus, in Indiana Yearly Meeting, there are 115 
such schools, with 710 teachers, and 6953 pupils, of 
In the 
Yearly Meeting of Western Indiana there are 63 First- 
day Schools, with 6170 pupils, and 411 teachers. North 
Carolina Yearly Meeting has taken the lead in the es- 
tablishment of a Normal First-day School, the benefit 
of which has been very decided. 

There are in England and Ireland several educa- 
tional institutions of merit under care of the society. 
In this country Friends have three colleges, viz., 
Haverford College, Pennsylvania; Earlham College, 
Richmond, Ind.; and Whittier College, Salem, Iowa. 
There are also large boarding-schools under the care 
of different Yearly Meetings, the most noted of which 
are those of West Town, Pa., Providence, R.1., Union 
Springs, N. Y.,and New Garden,N.C. (W.J.A.) 

FRIENDS (No. 2).—I. History.—The origin of the 
Religious Society of Friends dates from about the mid- 
dle of the 17th century. George Fox, the chief in- 
strument in the divine hand by whom it was gather- 
ed, was born in Leicestershire, England, in the year 
1624. His parents were pious members of the Na- 
tional Church, and from his childhood he was relig- 
iously inclined. When about nineteen years old he 
was led by a sense of duty to seek retirement from the 
world, and he spent much time in reading the holy 
Scriptures, with meditation and prayer. In the year 
1647 he began to appear as a preacher of the Gospel, 
and he found many prepared to receive his message of 
love, calling them away from a reliance upon all rites 
and ceremonies to the word of divine grace, or Spirit 
of Christ, as the efficient cause of salvation. ‘ Converts 
in large numbers were soon gathered, who met togeth- 
er for divine worship, waiting upon God in silence, or 
engaging in preaching, prayer, or praise, as they be- 
lieved themselves prompted by the Spirit of Christ, 
their ever-present teacher. The persecutions endured 
by the early Friends, both in Europe and America, 
were exceedingly severe, and were chiefly on account 
of their absenting themselves from the Established 
Church, refusing to pay tithes, openly attending their 
own religious meetings when prohibited by law, and 
declining to take oaths of any kind, or to engage in 
military service. ‘‘ Between the years 1650 and 1689, 
about fourteen thousand of this people suffered by fine 
and imprisonment, of which number more than three 
hundred died in jail, not to mention cruel mockings, 
buffetings, scourgings, and afflictions innumerable.’’ 

It has been estimated that, at the death of George 
Fox in the year 1690, the number of Friends in Europe 
and America was about 75,000, and that 10,000 of these 
inhabited the British colonies, They afterwards de- 
clined in the mother country, and greatly increased in 
America, where they became most numerous in Penn- 


sylvania, New Jersey, Rhode Island, and North Caro- 
lina. 
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In the year 1827 a schism took place in Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, which afterwards extended to most of 
the other Yearly Meetings in America. The space al- 
lotted for this article will not suffice to give an intelli- 
gible account of it (see Janney’s Hist. of Friends, vol. 
iy. The part relating to the separation has been re- 
published in a small volume by T. Ellwood Zell, Phil- 
adelphia), At the time of the separation, those who 
took the name of Orthodox Friends were in the West- 
ern States the more numerous; but in the Atlantic 
sea-board States they were less numerous than those 
who are by some called Hicksites, but who persistently 
refuse to acknowledge any other name than that of 
Friends or Quakers. It is of this branch only that we 
now treat. 

II. Doctrines.—We hold the doctrines of the early 
Friends, as expounded in the writings of Fox, Penn, 
Pennington, and Barclay. A committee which repre- 
sents Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has recently so far 
approved of a ‘Summary of Christian Doctrines,” 
from which the following abstract is taken, as to order 
its purchase for distribution : 

The Scriptures—The Religious Society of Friends, 
from its rise to the present day, has always maintain- 
ed its belief in the authenticity and divine authority 
of the holy Scriptures, referring to them for proof of 
its principles, and acknowledging them to be the only 
fit outward test of Christian doctrines. We do not 
call them the Word of God, because this appellation is 
applied by the writers of the Scriptures to that Eternal 
Power by which the worlds were made; for “In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God.” 

We assign to the Scriptures all the authority they 
claim for themselves, which is chiefly expressed in the 
following texts: ‘‘ Whatsoever things were written 
aforetime were written for our learning, that we, 
through patience and comfort of the Scriptures, might 
have hope” (Rom. xv, 4). ‘The holy Scriptures are 
able to make wise unto salvation, through faith which 
is in Christ Jesus” (2 Tim. iii, 15-17). 
ture given by inspiration of God is profitable for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness, that the man of God may be perfect, 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works” (Barclay’s 
Apology, prop. iii, § 5). 

In the advices issued by our several Yearly Meet- 


ings, the Scriptures are very frequently and earnestly | 


recommended to the attention of our members. In 
the year 1854, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, after re- 
ferring to ‘‘those sublime truths which are recorded in 
the holy Scriptures,” thus continues: ‘‘ In these inval- 
uable writings we find the only authentic record of the 
early history of our race, the purest strains of devo- 
tional poetry, and the sublime discourses of the Son of 
God. Their frequent perusal was therefore especially 
urged upon our younger members, who were encour- 
aged to seek for the guidance of divine grace, by 
which alone we realize in our experience the saving 
truths they contain.” 

In the year 1863, the following minute of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting was sent down to its subordinate 


meetings, viz.: ‘‘We have been reminded that this 


Yearly Meeting has at various times issued advices 
to its members inciting them to the frequent reading 
of the holy Scriptures, the authenticity of which has 
always been acknowledged by the Society of Friends. 
We believe it is not the part of true wisdom to dwell 
upon defects, whether real or imaginary, in the sacred 
records, but rather to use them as they were intended, 
‘for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness,’ remembering that it is only through the opera- 
tion of the Spirit of Truth upon our hearts that they 
can be made availing to us in the promotion of our sal- 
vation.”’ 

The following extract is taken from the Rules of 
Discipline of the Yearly Meeting of Friends held in 


“ All Serip- | 
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Philadelphia: ‘If any in membership with us shall 
blaspheme, or speak profanely of Almighty God, Christ 
Jesus, or the Holy Spirit, he or she ought early to be 
tenderly treated with for their instruction, and the 
convincement of their understanding, that they may 
experience repentance and forgiveness; but should 
any, notwithstanding this brotherly labor, persist in 
their error, or deny the divinity of our Lord and Say- 
iour Jesus Christ, the immediate revelation of the Holy 
Spirit, or the authenticity of the Scriptures; as it is 
manifest they are not one in faith with us, the month- 
ly meeting where the party belongs, having extended 
due care for the help and benefit of the individual with- 
out effect, ought to declare the same, and issue their 
testimony accordingly.” 

Immediate Revelation.—The highest privilege grant- 
ed to man is that of entering into communion with the 
Author of his being. ‘‘Ye are the temples of the liv- 
ing God,” writes the apostle Paul; ‘‘as God hath said, 
I will dwell in them, and walk in them, and I will be 
their God, and they shall be my people” (2 Cor. vi, 16). 
“The anointing which ye have received of him,”’ says 
the beloved disciple, ‘‘ abideth in you, and ye need not 
that any man teach you; but as the same anointing 
teacheth you of all things, and is truth, and is no lie, 
and even as it hath taught you, ye shall abide in him” 
(1 John ii, 27). 

In the ordering of divme Providence, instrumental 
means are often employed to convey religious truth, 
such as the reading of the Scriptures, the preaching of 
the Gospel, and the vicissitudes of life; but in all cases 
the good effected is from the immediate operations of 
divine grace upon the heart or conscience. In fact, 
there can be no saving knowledge of Christ but from 
immediate revelation. ‘‘No man can come to me,” 
said Jesus, “‘except the Father which hath sent me 
draw him.” This drawing of the Father is the opera- 
tion of his Spirit, for “the manifestation of the Spirit 
is given to every man to profit withal” (1 Cor. xii, 7). 
To the wicked he comes as a reprover for sin, a ‘*‘ spirit 
of judgment and a spirit of burning,” but to the pray- 
erful and obedient as a comforter in righteousness, 

The Original and Present State of Man.—lt is a 
scriptural doctrine that neither righteousness nor un- 
righteousness can be transmitted by inheritance, but 
every man shall be judged according to his deeds. 
The language of the prophet Ezekiel is very clear on 
this point. ‘‘ As I live, saith the Lord God, ye shall not 
have occasion any more to use this proverb in Israel.” 
_ , “The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the chil- 
dren’s teeth are set on edge.” . . . ‘Behold, all souls 
are mine; as the soul of the father, so also the soul of 
the son is mine: the soul that sinneth, it shall die.” . . 
“The son shall not bear the iniquity of the father, neither 
shall the father bear the iniquity of the son: the right- 
eousness of the righteous shall be upon him, and the 
wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him” (Ezek. 
xviii, 2-25). 

Man was created in the image of God; he was pure, 
benevolent, and blissful, and he enjoyed the privilege 
of communion with God, that is, to partake of “ the 
tree of life which is in the midst of the paradise of 
God” (Rey. ii, 7). But, although he was made a free 
agent, he was not to be so independent of God as to 
know of himself good or evil without divine direction. 
And when he presumed to set up. his own will, and to 
be governed by it in opposition to the divine will, he 
assumed the place of God, and having thus turned away 
from the Holy Spirit, he ceased to partake of ‘the tree 
of life,’’ and consequently died a spiritual death. It 
was then he experienced the fulfilment of the divine 
prediction, ‘ln the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die ;” for “to be carnally minded is death, but 
to be spiritually minded is life and peace.” 

Animal propensities may be transmitted from pa- 


rents to children, but the Scriptures do not teach that 
from any of our 
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ancestors; nor do we feel any compunction for their 
sins. The language of our Saviour clearly implies 
that little children are innocent, for ‘‘of such,” he 
says, ‘‘ is the kingdom of heaven.” 

The Divine Being.—The unity, omnipresence, om- 
nipotence, and omniscience of God, the only fountain 
of wisdom and goodness, are fully set forth in the 
Scriptures of both the Old and the New Testament. 
He declares by the mouth of his prophet, ‘‘ Thus saith 
the Lord, the Holy One of Israel, his Maker.” .. . “‘I, 
even I, am the Lord, and besides me there is no Say- 
jour.” . . . ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord, your Redeemer, the 
Holy One of Israel” (Isa. xliii, 11,14). These dec- 
larations are reiterated and confirmed in the New 
Testament. ‘‘Jesus answered, The first of all the 
commandments is, ‘Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God 
is one Lord,’ ”’ etc. (Mark xii, 29). 

That spiritual influence or medium by which the 
Most High communicates his will to man is called his 
Word, and the same term is applied to his creative 
power, by which all things were made. The unity of 
the Eternal Word, or Logos, with God, may be illus- 
trated by the light which emanates from the sun ; for 
“God is light,’ and of Christ it is said, ‘‘ In him was 
life, and the life was the light of men.” The connec- 
tion between the great luminary of the solar system 
and the light proceeding from him is so perfect that 
we apply the term Sun to the both. So, in relation to 
the Eternal Word, which was in the beginning with 
God, and was God, it is a manifestation of his wisdom 
and power, being called in the Old Testament ‘‘The 
angel of his presence’ (Isa. xiii, 9), ‘‘The Redeemer 
of his people ;’’ and in the New Testament, ‘‘ The Son 
of God, by whom also he made the worlds” (Heb. i, 2). 
The term Christ was also applied by the apostles to 
the Spirit of God as manifested in men. For instance, 
Paul writes of the children of Israel under Moses, 
“ They did all eat the same spiritual meat, and they 
did all drink the same spiritual drink; for they drank 
of that spiritual rock that followed them, and that 
rock was Christ” (1 Cor. x, 4). Peter says that the 
prophets ‘‘ prophesied of the grace that should come 
unto you, searching what, or what manner of time 
the Syrrit of Christ which was in them did signify, 
when it testified beforehand of the sufferings of Christ 
and the glory that should follow’ (1 Pet. i, 11). 

The most full and glorious manifestation of the di- 
vine Word, or Logos, was in Jesus Christ, the immacu- 
late Son of God, who was miraculously conceived and 
born of a virgin. In him the manhood or son of man 
was entirely subject to the divinity. The Word took 
flesh, or was manifested in the flesh. ‘He took not 
on him the nature of angels, but he took on him the 
seed of Abraham.” ... ‘Of whom, as concerning 
the flesh, Christ came, who is over all, God, blessed 
forever.” Being ‘‘in all points tempted like as we 
are, yet without sin,” he was an example to all suc- 
ceeding generations, ‘‘a man approved of God by 
miracles, wonders, and signs which God did by him.” 
The intimate union between Christ and his Church is 
illustrated in the epistles of Peter and Paul by two 
similitudes: that of a body having many members, of 
which Jesus Christ is the head; and that ofa temple, 
of which he is the chief corner-stone. The holy man- 
hood of Christ, that is, the soul of him in whom the 
Holy Spirit dwelt without measure, is now, and al- 
ways will be, the head, or chief member of that spirit- 
ual body which is made up of the faithful servants of 
God of all ages and nations, 

‘There is one God, and one Mediator between God 
and men, the man Christ Jesus” (1 Tim. ii, 5). As 
Moses was a mediator to ordain the legal dispensation, 
so Jesus Christ was and is the Mediator of the new 
covenant; first, to proclaim and exemplify it in the 
day of his outward advent; and, secondly, through 
all time, in the ministration of his Spirit. 

‘The Spirit itself maketh intercession for us with 
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groanings which cannot be uttered. And he that 
searcheth the hearts knoweth what is the mind of the 
Spirit, because he maketh intercession for the saints 
according to the will of God’’ (Rom. viii, 26). 

® When the apostles went forth preaching Christ and 
his spiritual kingdom, they attributed to his name or 
power their wonderful success. Acts ii, 32, 33; iv, 
10, 11, 12: ‘‘This is the stone,” said Peter to the 
rulers, ‘‘ which was set at naught of you builders, 
which is become the head of the corner. Neither is 
there salvation in any other; for there is none other 
name under heaven given among men whereby we 
must be saved.” 

Salvation by Christ—The great work of the Messiah 
for the salvation of men is beautifully portrayed in the 
passage which he read from Isaiah in the synagogue at 
Nazareth. ‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, be- 
cause he hath anointed mé to preach the Gospel to the 
poor; he hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to 
preach deliverance to the captives, and recovering of 
sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are 
bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the Lord” 
(Luke iv,18,19). He came to establish a spiritual king- 
dom of truth and love in the hearts of mankind, and 
thereby to put an end to the kingdom of evil. A work 
of reformation was then begun which has not ceased 
to this day, though often obstructed and retarded. 
Then was laid the foundation on which succeeding 
generations have built, and no moral reform of any 
value or permanency can take place unless it be 
founded on Christian principles. 

Another prophecy of Isaiah is referred to by the 
evangelist Matthew as having been fulfilled by the 
miracles of Christ. He says, ‘‘ When the even was 
come they brought unto him many that were possess- 
ed with devils, and he cast out the spirits with his 
word, and healed all that were sick; that it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken by Esaias the prophet, say- 
ing, Himself took our infirmities and bare our sick- 
nesses”’ (Matt. viii, 16). As in the outward relation 
he took away the infirmities of the people and healed 
their sicknesses, so in the inward and spiritual relation 
he heals the maladies of the soul, and raises it from 
death in sin to a life of righteousness, 

The great object of the Messiah’s advent is thus 
declared by himself:. ‘‘To this end was I born, and for 
this cause came I into the world, that I should bear 
witness unto the truth. Every one that is of the truth 
heareth my voice’? (John xviii, 37). He could not 
bear witness to the truth among that corrupt and per- 
verse people without suffering for it. He foresaw 
that they would put him to death, and he went forward 
calmly doing his Father’s will, leading a life of self- 
sacrifice, wounded for the transgressions of the people, 
baptized spiritually in suffering for them, and finally 
enduring on the cross the agonies of a lingering death, 
thus sealing his testimony with his blood. His obedi- 
ence in drinking the cup of suffering was acceptable to 
God, for ‘‘he hath loved us and hath given himself for 
us, an offering and a sacrifice to God, for a sweet- 
smelling savor’’ (Eph. vy, 2). 

It was to reconcile man to God by remoying the en- 
mity from (man’s) his heart that Jesus Christ lived, 
and taught, and suffered, and for this purpose the 
Spirit of Christ is still manifested as a Redeemer from 
the bondage of corruption. Hence the apostle says, 
‘¢God was in Christ reconciling the world unto him- 
self, not imputing their trespasses unto them, and hath 
committed unto us the word of reconciliation.” . . , 
““We pray you, in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to 
God” (2 Cor. v, 19, 20). It is in man that the change 
must be wrought and the reconciliation effected, for 
there can be no change in Deity. 

“Tf, when we were enemies,” says Paul, ‘‘ we were 
reconciled to God by the death of his Son, much more, 
being reconciled, we shall be saved by his life” (Rom. v, 
10); for “in him was life, and the life was the light 
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of men” (John i, 4). It is the life of God, or spirit of 
truth revealed in the soul, which purifies and saves 
from sin. This life is sometimes spoken of as the 
blood; for, according to the Mosaic law, ‘the blood is 
the life.’ And when Jesus told the people, “ Except 
ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, 
ye have no life in you,” he alluded to the life and pow- 
er of God which dwelt in him, and spake through him. 
In explanation of this, he said to his disciples, “ It is 
the Spirit that quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth nothing: 
the words that I speak unto you, they are spirit and 
they are life.” 

It is obvious that the sinner cannot come into a 
state of concord with God until the sinful nature is re- 
moved, and that nothing can remove it but the bap- 
tism of the Holy Spirit. The dealings of the Most 
High with the children of men are beautifully exem- 
plified in the parable of the prodigal‘son, who had wan- 
dered far from his father’s house, and spent his sub- 
stance in riotous living. When he came to himself, 
and determined to go back, confessing his sins, and of- 
fering to become as one of the hired servants, his father 
did not stand off and order him to be punished, neither 
did he lay his punishment upon the other son who had 
been faithful; but his compassion was awakened by his 
penitence and the sufferings he had brought upon him- 
self, and ‘‘ while he was yet a great way off he ran and 
fell on his neck, and kissed him.’’ The conduct of the 
parent, as represented in this parable, answers exactly 
to the divine character, and corresponds entirely with 
the character of Jesus Christ, who was filled with the 
divine perfections. But the doctrine that God cannot, 
or will not forgive sins without a compensation or sat- 
isfaction, and that man, not being able to make this 
satisfaction, it was made by Jesus Christ, who was ap- 
pointed or given up to be killed for this purpose, is so 
inconsistent with the divine character, that it cannot 
be reconciled with the teachings of the Son of God. 
It appears to deprive the Deity of that infinite love 
which is his most endearing attribute; and if a human 
parent were to act upon the same principle towards his 
children, we could not justify his conduct. 

When the sinful nature in man is slain by the power 
of God being raised into dominion én us, then is divine 
justice satistied, for there is nothing vindictive in the 
character of the Deity. He does not afflict his crea- 
tures for any other purpose than their own reforma- 
tion or purification, and, when that purpose is accom- 
plished, he is ready to pardon his repenting children. 
The only sure ground of acceptance is the new birth; 
for, when Christ’s kingdom is established within us, 
then his righteousness becomes ours; not by imputa- 
tion, but by our becoming really ‘‘ partakers of the di- 
vine nature” (2 Pet.i,4). ‘‘ Not by works of right- 
eousness which we have done, but according to his 
mercy he saved us, by the washing of regeneration 
and renewing of the Holy Ghost, which he shed on us 
abundantly, through Jesus Christ our Saviour” (Titus 


iii, 5). 
yy: Supper.—Friends believe 


Baptism -and the 
that the ‘‘ washing of Yegeneration and renewing of 
the Holy Ghost’’ is the only baptism essential to sal- 
vation. ‘‘There is one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one God and Father of all, who is above all, through 
all, and in you all” (Eph. iv, 5,6). The baptism of 
Christ is inward and spiritual, as may be shown by the 
following texts: Matt. iii, 11,12; Acts i, 5; xviii, 25, 
26; 1 Cor. xii, 13; vi, 11; Col. ii, 20, 23; 1 Pet. iii, 21. 
We have no grounds to believe that ‘‘ the passover” 
which Jesus ate with his disciples was intended to be 
perpetuated in the Christian Church; nor does it ap- 
pear that he instituted a new ceremony on that occa- 
sion. He conformed to the Mosaic law, which was not 
abrogated until his crucifixion, when he blotted out 
the handwriting of ordinances, and ‘took it out of the 
way, nailing it to his cross” (Col. ii, 14). ‘‘ Behold, I 
stand at the door and knock,” says Christ; “if any 
IlI.—U u 
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man hear my voice, and open the door, I will come in 
to him, and will sup with him, and he with me” (Rey. 
iii, 20). This is the Lord’s Supper, in which the new 
wine of the kingdom and the bread of life are distrib- 
uted to sustain the soul. 

Ill. Worship, Discipline, ete.—The author of Chris- 
tianity has prescribed no set form of worship, enjoining 
only that it must be in spirit and in truth. Friends 
have adopted silence as the basis of public worship, be- 
lieving that it is free from the objections that exist 
against all prescribed forms ; that it gives to each wor- 
shipper an opportunity for self-examination and secret 
prayer, with the benefit that results from the sympa- 
thy of other minds present; and that it affords tho 
best preparation for the exercise of spiritual gifts in 
preaching, prayer, or praise. 

The Christian ministry can be rightly exercised by 
those only who have received a call and qualification 
from the Head of the Church, and the prophecy of 
Joel, quoted by Peter, is fulfilled under the Gospel :’ 
“It shall come to pass in the last days, saith God, I 
will pour out of my Spirit upon all flesh, and your sons 
and your daughters shall prophesy.”’ As it was in the 
primitive Church, so it is now in the Society of Friends, 
women as well as men are permitted to preach the 
Gospel. No salary or pecuniary compensation is al- 
lowed to ministers, but those who travel in the service 
of the Gospel may partake of the needful hospitality or 
assistance of their friends. 

Testimonies.—The testimonies of Friends against 
war, slavery, oaths, lotteries, and the use, as a bever- 
age, of intoxicating drinks, as also against vain fash- 
ions, corrupting amusements, and flattering titles, are 
founded on Christian principles, and have been found 
salutary in practice. 

Discipline.—The system of Church government ex- 
isting in this society is in accordance with the doc- 
trine, ‘‘ One is your Master, even Christ, and all ye are 
brethren.” There is no distinction like that of clergy 
and laity, but all the members of both sexes have a 
right to participate in the deliberations and decisions 
of the body. In meetings for discipline the men and 
women meet in separate apartments, and are co-ordi- 
nate branches of the body, each transacting the busi- 
ness pertaining to its own sex; but, in some cases, 
when needful, they act in concert, by the appointment 
of joint committees of men and women. ‘The co-oper- 
ation of women in the administration of discipline has 
been found salutary in many respects, but especially 
in promoting among them self-reliance and dignity of 
character. 

IV. Statistics.—We have six Yearly Meetings, con- 
nected by epistolary correspondence, but independent 
of each other in regard to discipline. The aggregate 
membership of these is about 35,000. 

Large numbers of persons not members, but who af- 
filiate with us in religious profession, regularly attend 
our meetings for divine worship. 

We have, in the cities of New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Richmond, Indiana, extensive and well- 
sustained schools, adapted to a high standard of useful 
and practical education. There are also numerous 
schools of varied character throughout the Yearly 
Meetings. 

Swarthmore College, situated about eight miles 
south-west from Philadelphia, on the line of the West- 
chester Railroad, is designed for three hundred pupils 
of both sexes. Here our children, and those intrusted 
to our charge, may receive the advantages of a thor- 
ough collegiate education, under the guarded care of 
members of our religious society, (S. M.J.) 

FRIENDS, PROGRESSIVE. A religious society 
organized in 1853, in Chester County, Pa., as a result, 
in part, of a division in Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends (“ Hicksite’’), The division was caused by 
differences of opinion upon questions of reform and 
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progress; the official members of the Society of Friends 
generally discouraging activity in temperance, anti- 
slavery, and other similar organizations, while a large 
proportion—in many localities a majority—of the laity 
were warmly in favor of co-operating with them. 
After years of contention, the two parties in Kennett 
Monthly Meeting fell asunder, and finally, in 1853, an 
association was organized under the name of ‘‘ Penn- 
sylvania Yearly Meeting of Progressive Friends.” 
The new society opened its doors to all who recognised 
the equal brotherhood of the human family, without 
regard to sex, color, or condition, and who acknowl- 
edged the duty of defining and illustrating their faith 
in God, not by assent to a creed, but by lives of per- 
sonal purity, and works of beneficence and charity. 
It disavowed any intention or expectation of binding 
its members together by agreement as to theological 
opinions, and declared that it would seek its bond of 
union in ‘identity of object, oneness of spirit in re- 
spect to the practical duties of life, the communion 
of soul with soul in a common love of the beautiful 
and true, and a common aspiration after moral excel- 
lence.” It disclaimed all disciplinary authority, 
whetKer over individual members or local associa- 
tions; it set forth no forms or ceremonies, and made 
no provision for the ministry as an order distinguished 
from the laity; it set its face against every form of 


ecclesiasticism, and denounced as the acme of supersti- | 


tious imposture the claim of churches to hold an or- 
ganic relation to God and to speak by his authority, 
maintaining that such bodies are purely human, the 
repositories of no power save that rightly conferred 
upon them by the individuals of whom they are com- 
posed. Besides the Yearly Meeting, which includes 
persons living in places widely distant from each oth- 
er, there is a local association, which meets for worship 


at Longwood, near Hamorton, on every First day, and, | 


during a large portion of every year, maintains a First- 
day School for children. This local body has never 
employed a religious teacher, though there is nothing 
in the principles of the organization to forbid such a 
step whenever its members may think it necessary or 
expedient. Uniformity of practice in this respect is 
neither expected nor desired, it being held that the ar- 
rangements for meetings should be in every case adapt- 


ed to the peculiar needs and tastes of the communities | 
The division in the Society | 
of Friends was not confined to Kennett Monthly Meet- 


in which they are held. 


ing, but extended to every Yearly Meeting in the body. 
As early as 1849, that division led to the organization, 
at Green Plain, Ohio, of a society exactly similar to 
that of the Progressive I'riends, but under a differ- 
ent name. This society is now extinct. At Junius, 
near Waterloo, N. Y., in the same year, a society of 
“Congregational Friends” was formed. This society 
afterwards took the name of ‘‘ Progressive Friends,” 
and, at a later day, that of ‘‘ Friends of Human Prog- 
ress,”’ by which it is still known. In Salem, Colum- 
biana County, Ohio, in 1852, a society called ‘“ Pro- 
gressive Friends” was organized, which had but a 
brief existence. In North Collins, Erie County, N. Y., 
there is a society bearing the name of ‘‘ Friends of 
Human Progress,’’ which, in its principles, is very 
similar to the ‘‘ Progressive Friends.”? (O. J.) 
Friends of God. In the 14th century a spirit 
of mysticism pervaded nearly all Western Germany, 
from the Low Countries to the very borders of Italy. 
It brought under its influence all ranks and classes, 
and led ultimately to the formation of an extensive 
but unorganized brotherhood, the so-called Friends of 
God. Among their chief seats were the cities of Stras- 
burg, Cologne, Basel, Constance, Nuremberg, and 
Nordlingen. Their distinguishing doctrines were self- 
renunciation, the complete giving up of self to the will 
of God, the continuous activity of the Spirit of God in 
all believers, the possibility of intimate union between 
God and man, the worthlessness of all religion based 
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upon fear or the hope of reward, and thé essential 
equality of the laity and clergy, though, for the sake 
of order and discipline, the organization of the Church 
was held to be necessary. They often appealed to the 
declaration of Christ (John xv, 15), ‘‘ Henceforth I call 
you not servants, for the servant knoweth not what 
his lord doeth; but I have called you friends; for all 
things that I have heard of my Father I haye made 
known unto you;’’ and from this probably arose their 
name, which was not intended to designate an exclu- 
sive party or sect, but simply to denote a certain stage 
of spiritual life, the stage of disinterested love to God. 
From this association went forth monks and ecclesias- 


| tics who cherished a lively interest in the spiritual 


guidance of the laity, preached in the German lan- 
guage (the vernacular of the people), and labored not 
only to educate the people to perform their duties as 
required by the Church laws, and to all manner of 
good works, but also ‘‘to lead them forward to a 
deeper experience of Christianity, to a truly divine 
life according to their own understanding of it.” 
From their number also went forth ‘‘those priests 
who, scorning to be troubled by the common seru- 
ples during the time of the papal interdict, and amid 
the ravages of the Black Death, bestowed the con- 
solations of religion on the forsaken people” (Nean- 
der, Church History, vol. vy). Many of their leaders 
were in close connection with convents, especially 


| those of Eugenthal and Maria Medingen, near Nurem- 


berg; and it is said that Agnes, the widow of king An- 
drew of Hungary, and various knights and burghers, 
were in close connection with this association. But 


| foremost among their leaders was the Dominican monk 


Tauler (q. v.), of Strasburg, who spent his life in 
preaching and teaching with wonderful success in the 
country extending from his native city to Cologne, 
and whose influence is to this day active among his 
countrymen by means of his admirable sermons, which 
are still widely read. Much of his religious fervor 
and light he himself attributed to the instruction of 
his friend, Nicholas of Basel (q. v.), a layman, whom 
Schmidt, in his work below cited, mentions as the 
greatest of the leaders of the Friends of God. He has 
often been called a Waldensian, but Schmidt denies 
this, and says that the only sympathy which any of 
the Friends of God had with the Waldensians was anti- 
sacerdotalism. On the strength of documents which 
Schmidt has lately discoyered, the Friends of God are 
said to have been ‘‘mystics to the height of mysti- 
cism: each believer was in direct union with God, 
with the Trinity, not the Holy Ghost alone.” He 
says also, ‘‘they were faithful to the whole medieval 
imaginative creed: transubstantiation, worship of the 
Virgin and saints, and Purgatory. Their union with 
the Deity was not that of pantheism, or of passionate 
love; it was rather through the fantasy. They had 
wonders, visions, special revelations, prophecies. Their 
peculiar heresy was the denial of all special preroga- 
tive to the clergy except the celebration of the sacra- 
ments; the layman had oo equal commu- 
, uttered prophecies, 
. . . Neither were they Bible Christians; they hon- 
ored and loved the Bible, but sought and obtain- 
ed revelation beyond it. They rejected one clause 
of the Lord’s prayer. Temptations were marks of 
God’s favor not to be deprecated. But, though suf- 
fering was a sign of divine love, it was not self-in- 
flicted suffering. They disclaimed asceticism, self- 
maceration, self-torture. All things to the beloved 
were of God; all therefore indifferent” (Milman, Lat- 
in Christianity, viii, 899). The Friends of God are 
frequently charged with pantheism, but Neander un- 
dertakes to defend them against this charge, admit- 
ting, however, that those of them who knew not how 
to “‘ guard against the danger of falling into the un- 
fathomable abyss of God unrevealed, instead of hold- 
ing fast to the God revealed in Christ, plunged into 
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the gulf of pantheistic self-deification.” And that this 
gave rise to ‘‘the wild, fanatic, pantheistic mysticism, 
which was for getting beyond Christ, beyond all posi- 
tive revelation, all humanization of the divine, as we 
see it exemplified particularly among a portion of the 
so-called Beghards (q. v.) . . . and the so-called Broth- 
ers and Sisters of the Free Spirit (q. v.). Among those 
of the Friends of God who by unwise speculation, and 
by an intoxication of self-forgetting love discarding 
all calm reflection, ‘‘ were unconsciously betrayed into 
effusions and expressions upon which that wild, fanat- 
ical pantheism afterwards seized and fastened itself,” 
is reckoned Master Eckhart (q. v.), from whose writ- 
ings and sermons twenty-six propositions connected 
with a pantheistic mode of thinking, or verging upon 
such a mode of thinking, had been drawn, were for- 
mally condemned. But he promptly retracted all 
those propositions which were found to be heretical or 
scandalous, ‘‘and in general submitted himself to be 
corrected by the pope and the Church.” These ‘“ pan- 
theistic and quietistic views” were earnestly opposed 
by Ruysbroek (q. v.) and by Tauler. The former es- 
pecially secured himself against the danger of panthe- 
ism by the prominence he gives to the will, “ which 
he describes as the main-spring on which all develop- 
ment of the higher life depends.’? Another of the 
leaders of the Friends of God was the Dominican monk 
Heinrich Suso (q. v.), of Suabia, who, like Tauler, gave 
“prominence to the mediation of Christ as necessary 
to the attaining to true communion with God, and was 
thus distinguished from those pantheistic mystics who, 
notwithstanding mediation, were for sinking directly 
into the depths of the divine essence.” Many of the 
leaders of the Friends of God were put to death by or- 
der of the Inquisition on the charge of being Beg- 
hards. Among these were Nicholas of Basel and two 
of his associates, Martin of Reichenau, and a Benedic- 
tine and follower of Martin. Milman (Latin Christi- 
anity, p. 408) says that the influence of the doctrines 
taught by the Friends of God, especially of Tauler and 
his followers, were ‘‘ seen in the earnest demand for ref- 
ormation by the councils; the sullen estrangement, 
notwithstanding the reunion to the sacerdotal yoke, 
during the Hussite wars; the disdainful neutrality 
when reformation by the councils seemed hopeless ;” 
and that it is especially ‘‘ seen in the remarkable book 
German Theology, attributed by Luther to Tauler him- 
self, but doubtless of a later period.”—Neander, Church 
History, v, 380; Herzog, Real-Encyklopddie, x, 159; 
Schmidt, Gottesfreunde im xiv Jahrhundert (Jena, 1855); 
Pfeiffer, Deutsche Mystiker des 14 and 15 Jahrh.; Mil- 
man, Latin Christianity, viii, 309; Kurtz, Church Hist. 
i, 484; Bennet, in Methodist Quart. Rev. Jan. 1869, p. 
45 sq.; Theologia Germanica, edit. by Dr. Pfeiffer and 
transl. by Susanna Winkworth, (J.H.W.) 


Friends of Light. See Frer Concrecarions. 


Fries, Jacob Friederich, an eminent German, 
philosopher, was born at Barby August 23,1773. He 
was at first private tutor in Switzerland, became pro- 
fessor of philosophy in 1804, then successively profess- 
or of mathematics at Heidelberg in 1805, and of the- 
oretical philosophy at Jena in 1816. In 1819 he was 
deposed for political reasons, but restored in 1824 as 
professor of natural philosophy and mathematics, and 
died there August 10th, 1848. The personal relig- 
ious life of Fries was not a happy one. His father 
was a Moravian, but died when the son was only five 
years old. The school education to which he was sub- 
jected seems to have estranged him from Christianity 
when quite young. While yet a young man, he wrote: 
“The lectures of Garve on imagination and supersti- 
tion have changed my religious sentiments. All the 
religious system in which I was bred has been oyer- 
thrown; but this causes me no uneasiness. It was 
easy for me to throw the atonement overboard; I 
have never had any dread of God; the thought of the 
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Holy One has always been to me a thought of peace:” 
In 1799, when his mother died, he wrote: “The belief 
in a reunion I leave to others ; I am not phantast 
enough to hold it.’”’ Yet in 1806 he wrote to a Mora- 
vian brother: ‘‘ My peace cannot compare with yours ; 
the deserted Penates will probably punish me for a 
long time yet.” A sketch of his life has recently ap- 
peared, by E. L. D. Henke, J. F. Fries aus seinem 
at Nachlasse dargestellt (Leipzig, 1867, 
Vo). 

The professed aim of Fries in philosophy was to give 
a firmer basis to Kant’s system than that philosopher 
himself had laid down. ‘He found two faults with 
Kant: Ist. The vicious logical arrangement of his doc- 
trine, by which he makes the value of his categories to 
depend on transcendental proofs, and that of his ideas 
on moral proofs, instead of rising, without any proof, 
to the immediate knowledge of reason. On this point 
Fries approaches the views of Jacobi. 2d. The con- 
founding of psychological ideas with philosophy, prop- 
erly so called, and not properly distinguishing the aids 
that psychology furnish to metaphysics from metaphys- 
ics themselves. He regarded the life and independence 
of Kant’s practical philosophy as the most beautiful 
part of his system. Fries maintains that he has rem- 
edied the errors of Kant, and that he has placed the 
doctrine of faith, which is the focus of all philosophical 
conviction, on a solid basis. And he asserts that he 
has effected this by means of researches carried on in 
the spirit of Kant himself. Fries, as well as Kant, 
makes the limits of science his starting-point ; hence he 
arrives at pure faith of reason in that which is eternal, 
a faith that is strengthened by presentiment (Ahnung). 
Knowledge, or science, is only concerned with sensu- 
ous phenomena; the true essence of things is the ob- 
ject of faith; we are led by feeling to anticipate, even 
amidst appearances, the value of belief, which is the 
offspring of the limitation itself of knowledge. Here 
again, in placing feeling and presentiment (Ahnung) 
above science; Fries approaches the doctrine of Jacobi, 
His labors in connection with philosophical anthropol- 
ogy, which he regards as the fundamental science of 
all philosophy, are of great interest. They contain 
particular theories on spiritual life, and particularly on 
the three fundamental faculties of the mind—cognition, 
feeling (Gemiith, the faculty of being interested), and 
the faculty of action, which is supposed to precede 
the two former. Afterwards follow theories on the 
three degrees of development—sense, habit, understand- 
ing (as the power of self-command and self-formation) ; 
on the degrees of thought, qualitative and quantitative 
abstractions of the imagination, mathematical intui- 
tion, attention, the difference between the understand- 
ing and the reason, ete. His anthropological logic con- 
tains also some excellent views on the subject of rea- 
soning, method, and system. He regards practical 
philosophy as the theory of the value and end of hu- 
man life and of the world, or the theory of human wis- 
dom. It is there that you find the last goal of all 
philosophical research ; it is divided into a moral the- 
ory and a religious theory (theory of the final goal of 
the universe). The former may be also subdivided 
into general ethics, or theory of the value and end of 
human actions, theory of virtue, and theory of the 
state” (Tennemann, Manual Hist, Philos., revised by 
Morell, § 422). 

Fries ‘‘called his system ‘ Philosophical Anthropol- 
ogy,’ since he made all further philosophical knowl- 
edge dependent on man’s self-knowledge. He distin- 
guished three grades of Erkenntniss ; we know (wissen) 
the phenomena of our subjective thinking; this is the 
realm of philosophy. We believe (glauben) that there 
are appearances—Irscheinungen—out of the mind that 
all is not a mere subjective creation. We have a feel- 
ing, a presentiment (ahnen), that there is a reality, a 


| substance behind these appearances ; here Fries places 


all that pertains to God, the existence of the soul and 


FRIES 
immortality. De Wette had much conversation with 
Fries, first at Jena, then at Heidelberg, and to him he 
essentially owed his transition from the dry Kantian 
rationalism to the method which may be most simply 
named the ddeal-believing. After listening to this sys- 
tem, De Wette says that he gathered up, as by magic, 
his previously scattered knowledge and convictions 
into a well-ordered and beautiful whole. The philoso- 
phy of Fries seemed to commend itself in this, that it 
preserved the formal, logical reflection of Kant, with- 
out sharing in the metaphysical insipidity, yea, empti- 
ness of the contents of that philosophy” (Edwards, in 
Bibliotheca Sacra, 1850, p. 780). 

His principal writings are: Reinhold, Fichte u. Schel- 
ling (Lpz. 1803) :—Philosophische Rechtslehre (Jena, 
1804) :—System der Philosophie (Lpz. 1804) :—Wissen, 
Glauben und Ahnung (Lpz. 1805):— Neue Kritik der 
Vernunft (Heidelberg, 1807, 3 vols.; 2d edit. 1830) :— 
System d. Logik (Lpz. 1811; 3d edit. 1837) :—Populére 
Vorles. ber d. Sternkunde (Lpz. 1813; 2d edit. 1833): 
—Ueber d. Gefihrdung d.Wohlstandes u. Charakters d. 
Deutschen durch d. Juden (Lpz. 1816) :—Vom Deutschen 
Bunde, etc. (Lpz. 1817):— Handbuch der praktischen 
Philosophie (Lpz. 1817-82, 2 vols.):—Handbuch d. psy- 


chischen Anthropologie (Jena, 1820; 2d edit. 1837-39, | 


2 vols.):— Die mathematische Naturphilosophie (Jena, 
1822): —Julius u. Evagoras (a philosophical novel) 
(Jena, 1822) :—Die Lehre d. Liebe, d. Glaubens, u. d. Hoff- 
nung (Jena, 1823) :—System d. Metaphystk (Jena, 1824) : 
—Polemische Schriften (alle, 1824) :—Die Gesch. der 
Philosophie, etc. (Halle, 1837-40, 2 vols.). In connec- 
tion with Schmid and Schréter, he published the Oppo- 
sitionschrift f. Theologie u. Philosophie.—Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Génér. xviii, 876 sq.; Herzog, Real-Encyklopddie, 
vii, 355 sq.; Morell, Modern Philosophy, pt. ti, ch. vii. 


Fries, Justus Henry, a minister of the German 
Reformed Church, was born in Westphalia, Germany, 
April 24, 1777, and came to America in 1803. He 
could not pay his passage, and hence became a ‘‘ Re- 
demptioner,” and served a farmer in York County, Pa., 
three years, Being free, he studied theology with Rey. 
Daniel Wagner, in Frederick, Md. He was licensed 
in 1810, and not long afterwards ordained. For two 
years he served eight congregations in York County, 
Pa., and in 1812 he removed to Buffalo Valley, in Union 
County, Pa., where he continued the remainder of his 
life, doing a pioneer work, his labors extending over 
several counties. He died October 9, 1839. He was 
noted for his extraordinary memory, his eccentricities 
of character, his great love of American institutions, 
his fondness for politics, his active life in the ministry, 
and his great success in laying the foundation of nu- 
merous now flourishing German Reformed congrega- 
tions in the beautiful valleys of the Susquehanna. He 
preached only in German. (UH. H.) 


Friese, or Fries, or Frisius, Martry, a Jutland 
theologian, was born at Riepen in 1688, and studied the- 
ology at the University of Copenhagen under Wanda- 
lin, Masius, and the ex-rabbi Steenbuch. “In 1712 he 
was appointed instructor in philosophy, and in 1717 
preacher and confessor to the household of a nobleman. 
In 1719 he was called to the university at Kiel as third 
professor of theology. Here he lectured especially upon 
Exegesis of the New Testament, and wrote several po- 
lemical works. After a visit to the libraries at Nurem- 
berg and Wolfenbiittel, he was, on his return in 1725, 
promoted to the second professorship, and at nearly 
the same time was elected Prokanzler, which position 
he held up to the time of his death, August 15, 1750. 
His principal works are: Dissertationes tit de erroribus 
pictorum contra historiam sacram (Copen. 1703-5, 4to) : 
—Schediasma de cwrimonia rot terwdocey roy Koviop- 
rov ad Matt. x, 14 (Copen. 1706, 4to):—Dissertatio de 
Soxacia exhortationis Irenice, ad unionem inter Evan- 
gelicos et reformatos procurandam hodie facte (Kiel, 
1722 and 1733) :—Wundamenta Theologie thetice, selec- 
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tionibus dictis probantibus eorumque, ubt opus est, exegest 
et observationibus precipuis instructa (Hamb. 1724) :— 
Demonstratio exegetica de nonnullis valde notatu dignis 
modis quibus V. T. in Novum adlegatur, pariterque de 
greca 70 interpretum versione, etc. (Hamb. 1730, 4to) :— 
Dissert. de usu et abusu Grecorum in primis scriptorum 
in illustrandis N.T. vocabulis et dicendi modis (Kiel, 
1733).—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Génér. xviii, 879. (J.W.M.) 

Friesland, Frisians. — Friesland, in the wider 
sense of the word, was formerly the name of the whole 
north-western coast of Germany and the coast of Hol- 
land, embracing the country from the mouth of the 
Weser to the central mouth of the Rhine. It was di- 
vided by what is now called the Zuyder Zee into West 
Friesland and East Friesland. The latter was subse- 
quently again divided into two parts, the country be- 
tween the Zuyder Zee and the Ems, now forming the 
Dutch provinces of Friesland and Groningen, and the 
country between the Ems and the Weser, constituting 
the modern East Friesland, which was until 1744 a 
separate principality, was then united with Prussia, 
fell in 1815 to Hanover, with the whole of which it 
was in 1866 again annexed to Prussia. A branch of 
the Frisians, the North Frisians, inhabited the western 
coast of Schleswig and the islands of Heligoland, 
Fohr and Sylt. 

The first Christian missionary among the Frisians 
was bishop Amandus, who entered the country in the 
train of the conquering Franks. He met with but 
little success, but established two convents at Ghent, 
Blandinum and Gandanum. In 636, Dagobert, king 
of the Franks, built the first Christian church of Fries- 
land at Utrecht, at that time called Wiltenburg; and 
St. Eligius (q. v.), bishop of Noyon, made great efforts 
to gain a footing for Christianity among the people, 
but he had likewise but little success. About 675, 
Adgill I, who ruled over that part of Friesland which 
was not conquered by the Franks, gaye permission to 
the English bishop Wilfrid to preach. ‘The defeat of 
his successor Radbod by Pepin of Heristal extended 
the territory of the Franks up to the Yssel and the 
Fly, and thus opened a wider field to the Christian 
missionary. The English monk Wilbrod was conse- 
crated by pope Sergius I archbishop of the Frisians, 
and took up his residence at Wiltenburg. After the 
death of Pepin in 714, Radbod made an attempt to 


| shake off the yoke of the Franks, and to expel Christi- 


anity from his territory, but he was again defeated by 
Charles Martel in 717, and had to become a Christian 
himself. He died, however, a pagan in 719. Poppo, 
the guardian of Radbod’s minor son, Adgill IT, was 
apparently friendly to Christianity, which found now 
a very zealous missionary in Winfred (St. Boniface, 
q. v.), but when a favorable opportunity seemed to of- 
fer he risked a new war against the Franks, in which, 
in 734, he lost his life. Adgill II, who received the 
title of king, but was a vassal of the Franks, openly 
professed Christianity, but the resistance of the people 
to the new doctrine continued. Adgill II was suc- 
eceded by his two sons: first Gundobald, and, later, 
Radbod II, the latter of whom was a violent opponent 
of Christianity, and was expelled from the country by 
Charlemagne, who embodied the whole of Friesland 
with his empire. Christianity at this time was firmly ~ 
established in the southern part of Friesland. The 
successor of Wilbrod as bishop of Utrecht, Gregory, 
established in his episcopal city a theological school, 
in which many missionaries for Friesland and North- 
western Germany were educated. Among his as- 
sistants, Lebuin and Willehad are mentioned. The 
latter was subsequently appointed by Charlemagne 
bishop of Bremen, and in that position he zealously 
worked for the conversion of the Frisians. With him 
labored for seven years §. Liudger (q. v.), a native of 
Friesland, and pupil of the school of Utrecht, when 
the rising of the Saxons under Wittekind was follow- 
ed by a general revolt of the Frisians. The defeat of 
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this revolt terminated the resistance of the Frisians 
to the Franks and Christianity. Friesland was now 
regarded as a Christian country, but remnants of pa- 
ganism maintained themselves until late in the Middle 
Ages. 

At the time of the Reformation, West Friesland was 
a part of the Netherlands. Into East Friesland, which 
was ruled by a count, and a part of the German em- 
pire, the Reformation was introduced by count Edzard 
I, who, as early as 1519, became acquainted with the 
writings of Luther, and favored the Reformation, with- 
out, however, using any coercive measures against 
those who preferred to remain in the Church of Rome. 
Among those who successfully labored in behalf of the 
Reformation was master Jorgen von der Diire (Magis- 
ter Aportanus), who had been educated at Zwolle by 
the Brethren of the Common Life. After the death 
of Edzard, in February, 1528, his son Enno began to 
despoil the churches, suppress the convents, and intro- 
duce the Reformation by force. In 1529, Bugenhagen, 
at the request of count Enno, sent two Lutheran 
preachers from Bremen to organize the new adminis- 
tration of the churches. But already a 
number of the Protestant ministers and 
laity had come under the influences of the 
Anabaptists and Reformed (Zuinglian) 
views. Count Enno expelled Carlstadt, 
and ordered all the Anabaptists out of the 
country; but the clergy, in 1530, could 
not be prevailed upon to adopt the whole 
of the Lutheran Church discipline which 
was laid before them. Several other at- 
tempts to introduce Lutheranism by force 
failed, and the Reformed system of Zuin- 
glius maintained the ascendency. In1543, 
the widow of Enno, countess Anna, who, 
during the minority of her son, acted as 
regent, called a distinguished Reformed 
theologian, Johann a Lasco [see Lasco ], 
to Friesland. He was appointed superin- 
tendent general, and under his adminis- 
tration the Reformed Church of Friesland 
attained a high degree of prosperity and 
reputation. As a refuge of many Protes- 
tant exiles from France, the Netherlands, 
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to living things. She is closely related to, and fre- 
quently confounded with Freya (q. y.), and is gener- 
ally represented (see pl. 12, fig. 1, Mythology and Relig- 
tous Rites in Icon. Encyclop.) seated in a golden char- 
iot drawn by two white cats, her tresses and veil float- 
ing in the wind, with two attendants, with veils and 
tresses likewise floating, flying near her.—English Cy- 
clopedia, s. v.; Icon. Encyclop. iv, 277-8 (N.Y. 1851); 
Thorpe, Northern Mythology. (J.W.M.) 

Fringe (6753, gedil’, twisted thread, i. e. a tassel, 
Deut. xxii, 12; a “wreath” oz festoon for a column, 1 
Kings vii, 17; MX, tsitsith', a flower-like projection, 
i. e., a tassel, Numb. xv, 38, 39; the ‘fore-lock,” Ezek. 
viii, 3), an ornament worn by the Israelites upon the 
edges, and especially at the corners of their robes, as 
an affectation of piety (comp. Matt. xxiii, 5). These 
terms must have denoted pedicles in the shape of bobs 
or flowing threads. Fringed garments, elaborately 
wrought, were very common among both the ancient 
Egyptians and Babylonians. See Emprorpery. Such 
fringes, however, as appear upon the tunics and outer 


and Great Britain, it received the name 
“Refuge of the oppressed and exiled 
Church of God.”—Herzog, Real-Encykl. 


Ancient Assyrian Fringed Garments: 1. From the Egyptian Paintings; 


2. From the Ninevite Monuments, 


iv, 607; Onno Klopp, Geschichte Ostfrieslands (Hanover, | robes of figures delineated on the Assyrian and Egyp- 


1854-56, 2 vols.).. (A.J. 8S.) 


Frieze, in classical architecture, the middle division 
of an entablature, lying between the architrave and 
the cornice. In the Tuscan order itis plain. In the 
Doric it is divided by three raised flutes, called tri- 
glyphs, into spaces called metopes, which are usually 
filled with sculpture. In the Ionic it is sometimes 
ornamented with sculpture; sometimes the metopes 
swell out in the middle. In the Corinthian and Com- 
posite it is ornamented in various ways, but usually 
either with flowers or figures. Any horizontal band 
that is occupied with sculpture is called a frieze by 
some writers.—Parker, Glossary of Architecture, s.v. 


Prigga, the wife of Odin, and supreme goddess of 
the race of the Asir (or Ases), the celestial gods of the 
Scandinavian mythology, was a daughter of the giant 
Fjorgym, presided over marriages and in the assem- 
blies of the goddesses, which were always held i 
palace, was prescient of, but never revealed, the fate 
of men, knew the language of plants and animals, and 
through her great. wisdom aided Odin by her counsels, 
Her abode was said to be ‘‘the magnificent mansion 
of Fensalir (the marshy halls), which denotes the deep, 
moist earth,’’ and from her relation to Odin, the sun in 
this mythology, she may be regarded as typifying the 
earth, which, drawing from him the generative princi- 
ples of light and warmth, gives growth and fruitfulness 


tian monuments probably did not entirely correspond 
with those in use among the Jews, although it may be 
presumed that there was a general resemblance be- 
tween those worn for general purposes, i. e. as orna- 
mental appendages. Moreover, it may be doubted 
whether fringes of that description were intended by 
the Jewish legislator, since they were in such common 
use that they could form no proper mark of distinction 
between an Israelite and a Gentile; and, besides, they 
seem appropriate to state-dresses rather than to ordi- 
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nary attire, while it is plainly the latter which is con- 
templated in the prescription of Moses, and this es- 
pecially with a religious reference. See PayLac- 
TERY. 

The Mosaic law respecting these ornaments is con- 
tained in Numb. xv, 38-41; Deut. xxii, 12, where the 
children of Israel are enjoined to append fringes or 
tassels (MS7X, pnb"), consisting of several threads, 


to the four corners (nip YA") of their outer gar- 
ment (792, M02), to put one distinguishing thread 
(rns, not ‘“ribbon,” as the A.V.) of deep blue in 
each of these fringes, and constantly to look at them, 
in order to be put in mind thereby of God’s command- 
ments to keep them. What number of threads each 
of these symbolical fringes is to have besides the said 
blue one, of what material, or how they are to be 
made, the injunction does not say. Like most of the 
Mosaic laws, it leaves the particulars to be determined 
by the executive powers according to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the time. The following account of 
them is chiefly from Kitto’s Cyclop. s. v. 


Guided by the fact that they are symbolical, tradi- 
tion, in determining the manner in which these fringes 
are to be made, endeavored to act in harmony with 
their spiritual import, and hence fixed that each of 
these four fringes or tassels for the four corners of 
the garment should consist of eight threads of white 
wool, the emblem of purity and holiness (Isa. i, 18) ; 
that one of these threads is to be wound round the 
others, first seven times, and then a double knot to be 
made ; then eight times, and a double knot G5=m"); 
then eleven times (=174), anda double knot; and final- 
ly thirteen times (="IMN), and a double knot, so as to 
obtain, from the collective number of times which this 
thread is wound round, the words ITN M47 (Jeho- 
vah is one), constituting the creed which was the dis- 
tinguishing mark of the Hebrew nation, and which 
was inscribed on their banners, whilst the five knots 
represent the five books of the law. As the law, how- 
ever, is said to contain 613 commandments [see 
Scuoor], and as the design of these fringes is to re- 
mind the Jews of all these commandments, tradition 
has so arranged it that the word M°S5xX, which is nu- 
merically 600, with the 8 threads and 5 knots, should 
exactly comprise this number, and thus constitute a 
perfect symbol of the law. 

: Originally, as we have seen, 
this fringed or tasseled gar- 
ment was the outer one. It 
was more like a large oblong 
piece of cloth, with a hole in 
the centre through which the 
head was put, thus dividing 
it into two halves, one cover- 
ing the front, and the other 
the back of the body, like a 
tunic. 

— But when the Hebrews be- 
Original Rous of the Jew aaa Gas bie eee ae 
aah Bineed: Mae ie tions, and especially when 
they were dispersed and be- 

came a by-word and a hissing, this ancient badge of 
distinction which God conferred upon them became the 
signal of persecution, inasmuch as it indicated that the 
wearer of it was a Jew, on whom Christians thought 
they ought to avenge the blood of Christ. Hence the 
Israelites found it necessary to discard the fringed gar- 
ment as an outer dress, and to wear it in a smaller size, 
and a somewhat altered form, as an under garment, in 
order to conceal it from their persecutors. This under 


fringed garment is called mipod SAAN, the four-cor- 
nered dress, or simply M733, fringes or tassels, and is 
worn by every orthodox Jew to the present day. 
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| Yet, though the Jews have been 
compelled to relinquish the large out- 
er fringed garment as a permanent 
article of apparel, they still continue 
to wear it in a somewhat modified 
form at their morning prayers, and 
call it mbD, talith’, i. e. cover or 
wrapper. This } 
talith, or fringed 
wrapper, is gen- 
erally made of a 
white woollen ma- 
terial; the wool 
must be spun by 3 
Jews for this ex- oe os “ 
ress purpose. It theJewish fringe 

ae eines ot more Garment. 

blue stripes running in parallel 
lines across the whole garment, at 
the right and left side. In some 
cases, however, the talith is also 
made of silk. Every married Jew 
must wear it at morning prayer; 
a single man can do what he likes. 
When putting it on, the following 
prayer is offered: ‘‘ Blessed art 
thou, O Lord, King of the universe, 
who hast sanctified us with thy 
commandments, and enjoined us to 
array ourselves with fringes.” The 
Jews attach the utmost importance to the fringed gar- 
ment. Thus it is related in the Talmud that ‘‘R. Jo- 
seph asked R. Joseph b. Rabba, which commandment 
has your father admonished you to observe more than 
any other? He replied, The law about the fringes. 
Once when my father, on descending a ladder, stepped 
on one of the threads and tore it off, he would not 
move from the place till it was repaired” (Sabbath, 118, 
b). Some of the Rabbins go so far as to say that the 
law respecting the fringes is as important as all the 
other laws put together (see Rashi on Numb, xv, 41). 
It was for this reason that the woman with the issue 
of blood (Matt. ix, 20), and the inhabitants of Gennes- 
aret (Matt. xiv, 36), were so anxious to touch a fringe 
of our Saviour’s garment (kpdorecoy Tov ipariov). 
This superstitious reverence for the external symbol, 
with little care for the things it symbolized, led the 
Pharisees to enlarge their fringes, believing that the 
larger they made the tassels, the better they did God 
service (comp. the Rabbinical sayings, ‘‘ Whoso dili- 
gently keeps this law of fringes is made worthy, and 
shall see the face of the majesty of God’ —Baal Hatu- 
rim on Numb. xv; ‘‘ When a man is clothed with 
the fringe, and goes out therewith to the door of his 
habitation, he is safe and God rejoiceth, and the angel 
[of death] departeth from thence, and the man shall 
be delivered from all hurt,’ ete.—R. Menachem on 
do.); and this it was that our Saviour rebuked (Matt. 
xxiii, 5). See Maimonides, i, 100, ete. ; Orach Cha- 
yom, § 7; the Hebrew Prayer-book, called 29575 W277 
(Vien. 1859), p. 21, a, etc. See Hem. <i 


Frint, Jacos, a Roman Catholic bishop of Austria, 
was born in 1766 at Bémisch-Kamnitz, in Austria. He 
was for several years professor of theology at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, and caused the establishment of a 
higher theological institution for secular priests, of 
which he himself became the first director. He was 
apPointed in 1827 bishop of St. Poelten, and died in 
1834, He is the author of numerous theological works, 
as Handbuch der Religionswissenschaft (Vienna, 1806- 
14, 6 vols.):—Das alte und das neue Christenthum, od. 
Krit. Beleuchtung der Stunden der Andacht (Vienna, 
1822-24, 4 numbers) :—Geist des Christenthums (Vien- 
na, 1808, 2 vols.). From 1813 to 1826 he was the edi- 
tor of a journal for scientific theology, which was con- 
tinued by Plétz and Seback, (A.J. 8.) 


Modern Jewish mode 
of wearing the Z'a- 
lith. 
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Frisbie, Luvz, professor in Harvard College, was 
born at Ipswich, Mass., in 1784. He entered Harvard 
College in 1798, and during most of the time till his 
graduation in 1792, he supported himself by labor as a 
clerk or in teaching. He commenced the study of 
law, but was compelled to desist by an affection of the 
eyes, which hindered his progress through life. In 
1805 he was made Latin tutor at Harvard, and in 1811 
professor of Latin, which post he held until 1817, when 
he was transferred to the chair of moral philosophy, 
for which he had peculiar qualifications. His lectures 
on ethics, government, etec., were considered very able; 
they were chiefly delivered extempore; but some of 
them have been published (see below). He died July 
9, 1822. He was a contributor to the North American 
Leview, and to other periodicals; and a “Collection of 
the Writings of Professor Frisbie,” edited by Andrews 
Norton, appeared in 1823, containing portions of his 
Lectures, as well as of his periodical contributions.— 
Ware, Unitarian Biography, ii, 231 sq.; Allibone, Dic- 
tionary of Authors, s. v. 

Prischmuth, Jowann, a German theologian and 
Orientalist, was born at Wertheim in 1619, and died at 
Jena in 1687, in which city he was professor of He- 
brew. He was also acquainted with Arabic. Besides 
other works, he wrote 60 dissertations on philological, 
Biblical, and theological subjects, of which the most 
important are, De Pontificum Hebreorum vestitu sacro: 
-—De Sacrifictis :—De Pontificatu Mosis contra Nihu- 
stum :—De Greca LXX Interpret. versione :—De Medi- 
tatione Mortis et Memoria clarissimorum quorundam in 
re sacra et literaria Virorum.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gé- 
nérale, xviii, 889. (J. W. M.) 

Frisians. See Friesianp. 


Frith or Fryth, Joun, an English reformer and 
martyr, was born at Seven Oaks, in Kent, where his 
father kept an inn, and was educated at King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he so greatly distinguished him- 
self that, when Wolsey formed his new college at Ox- 
ford, he was appointed one ofits first members. About 
1525 he became acquainted with Tyndale, and by him 
was won oyer to the principles of the Reformation. 
With others, he found it necessary to retire to the Con- 
tinent in 1528. On his return to England in 1530 he 
was put into the stocks at Reading as a vagabond, but 
was taken out of them by the school-master of the town, 
to whom he made his case known in so elegant Latin 
as to prove himselfa scholar. From Reading he went 
to London, and there engaged in controversy with Sir 
Thomas More, publishing a tract on Purgatory against 
Sir Thomas. His zealled to his apprehension. While in 
the Tower he was examined, by the king’s command, 
before archbishop Cranmer; Brandon, duke of Suffolk; 
Boleyn, earl of Wiltshire; Stokesley, bishop of Lon- 
don; Gardner, bishop of Winchester, and the chancel- 
lor Audley. The prisoner maintained that the dogma 
of transubstantiation was not de fide; at the same time, 
he did not condemn those who held the doctrine of a 
corporeal presence; he only reprobated the prevalent 
notions respecting propitiatory masses and the wor- 
shipping of the sacramental elements. He denied also 
the doctrine of purgatory. At length he was brought 
before an episcopal commission ‘at St. Paul’s, where 
many efforts were made to induce him to recant, but 
in vain. At last the bishop of London pronounced 
sentence upon him as an obstinate heretic, and he was 
delivered to the secular power. A. writ was issued for 
his execution, and he was burnt at Smithfield on the 


4th of July, 1533, ‘‘maintaining his fortitude to the | 


last, and charitably extending his forgiveness to a 
bigoted popish priest, who endeavored to persuade the 
people that they ought no more to pray for him than 
for a dog.’ Writh was an excellent scholar. He 
wrote Treatise of Purgatory :—A ntithesis between Christ 
and the Pope:—Murror, or Glass to know thyself, writlen 
in the Tower, 1532 :—Articles for which he died) writ- 
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ten in Newgate Prison, June 23, 1533:—Answer to Sir 
Thomas More’s Dialogues concerning Heresies : Answer 
to John Fisher, bishop of Rochester, etc., all of which 
treatises were reprinted at London (1573, fol.), with 
the works of Tyndale and Barnes. They may be 
found also in Russell, Works of the Reformers, vol. iii 
(Lond. 1828, 3 vols. 8vo). See Hook, Lccl. Biog. v, 
ao Burnet, Hist. of the English Reformation, i, 263- 
dd. 

Frithstool or Freedstool, literally the seat of 
peace ; a seat or chair, usually made of stone, placed 
near the altar in some churches, and intended as the 
last and most sacred resort for those that claimed the 
privilege of the sanctuary. The violation of the 
Freedstool was attended by the most severe punish- 
ment. ‘‘ According to Spelman, that at Beverley had 
this inscription: ‘He sedes lapidea freedstoll dicitur 
i.e. pacis cathedra, ad quam reus fugiendo perveniens 

omnimodam habet securita- 
tem.’ Trithstools still ex- 
ist in the church at Hex- 
, ham and Beverley Min- 
| ster, both in the north aisle 
;, of the chancel: the former 
of these has the seat hol- 
| lowed out in a semicircular 
= form, and is slightly orna- 
= mented with patterns of 
Deverley Minster (Parker). Norman character; that at 
Beverley is very rude and plain.” —Parker, Glossary of 
Architecture, 8. v. 

Pritigild, a queen of the Marcomans in the 4th 
century. She was converted to Christianity, and ap- 
plied to Ambrose for further religious instruction. He 
sent her a catechism composed expressly for the pur- 
pose. Through her influence the Marcomans were 
converted as a people, and remained at peace with 
tome during the incessant wars of the time. 

Pritz, SAmvurr, a German Jesuit and missionary, 
was born in 1650, and died in 1730. He was sent as 
missionary to South America, and established mission 
settlements between the Napo and Rio Negro, into 
which nearly 40,000 natives were gathered. ‘The Por- 
tuguese from Brazil attacked and broke up these set- 
tlements, carrying many of the Indians to Para. Fritz, 
after vainly striving to obtain redress, retired to the 
village of Xeberos in Peru, where he died. His map 
of the Amazon, though superseded by the fuller and 
exacter works of more recent explorers, procured for 
him for a long time a just renown as a geographer.— 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xviii, 895-7, (J. W. M.) 

Fritzsche, the name of a German family distin- 
guished for learning. 1. CuristrAN FRIEDRICH, a 
theologian, was born at Nauendorf Aug. 17,1776. He 
studied at the Orphan School of Halle, and afterwards 
theology at Leipzig. He became successively pastor 
of Steinbach in 1799, superintendent at Dobrilugk in 
1809, professor of theology at Halle in 1830, and was 
in 1833 appointed censor for theological works. Be- 
sides a number of occasional articles, pamphlets, etc., 
collected in the Fritzschiorum Opuscula Academica 
(Lpz. 1838), published by himself and two of his sons, 
he wrote Vorlesungen i. d. Abendmahl, etc. :—De Ana- 
martesia Jesu Christt (Halle, 1835-37) :—De Revelatio- 
nis Notione biblica (Lpz. 1828).—Pierer, Universal-Lex- 
ikon, vi, 704. 

2. Karu Frimpricu Aveust, eldest son of Chris- 
tian Fritzsche, also a distinguished theologian, was 
born at Steinbach December 16,1801, After receiv- 
ing his first instruction from his father he continued 
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| his studies at the University of Leipzig, where he be- 


came professor extraordinary of theology in 1825, 
The year following he went to Rostock as ordinary 
professor, and in 1841 to Giessen, where he died Dee, 
6, 1846. Besides some important exegetical essays 
published in the Fritzschiorum Opuscula Academica, ho 


FRITZLAR 


wrote De nonnullis secunde Pauli ad Corinthios Episto- 
le Locis (Lpz. 1824):—Commentar z. Mattheus (Lp. 
1826):—Commentar 2. Marcus (Lpz. 1830) :—De Confor- 
matione Novi Testamenti critica, quam C. Lachmannus 
edidit (Giessen, 1841) :—Pauli ad Romanos Epistola, c. 
comment. perpet. (Halle, 1836-43, 3 vols. 8vo). As a 
commentator, his philological acuteness is perhaps ex- 
treme. — Pierer, Universal-Leaikon, vi, 754; Christian 
Rev. ix, 469; Herzog, Real-Encyhl. xix, 510. 


Fritzlar (probably from Frideo lare=domus pacis) 
is a city of Prussia, situated on the shores of the Eder, 
and one of the oldest seats of the Church in Central 
Germany. Here Boniface founded in 732 a church 
dedicated to St. Peter, and a small convent, with a 
school chiefly intended for the accommodation of cler- 
ical students. He first directed it himself, but after- 
wards gave up the charge to his countryman Wigbert, 
who thus became the first regular abbot of the institu- 
tion (+ 747). The second abbot was Tatian; the third, 
Wigbert II. The school soon gained a great reputa- 
tion. Sturm, abbot of Fulda, and Megingoz, bishop 
of Wiirzburg, were among its first scholars. The in- 
stitution remained for centuries at the head of both 
clerical and secular education. Under Charlemagne, 
Fritzlar was in 774 burned down by the heathen Sax- 
ons, and the church alone escaped. As it stands at 
present, it is in the Roman style of the 12th century. 
Fritzlar was for a time a bishopric (in 786), but was 
soon joined to that of Mayence. See S. Schminke, De 
antiquitat. Friteslariens. diss. (Marburg, 1715, 4to).— 
Herzog, Real-Encyklop. iv, 612. (J. N. P.) 


Pritzlar, Hermann or. See HERMANN. 


Frog (275DX, tsepharde’a, a marsh-leaper [Gese- 
nius, Thes. Heb. p. 1184], Baroayoc; Exod. viii, 2 et 
sq.; Psa. Ixxviii, 45; cv, 80; Rev. xvi, 13), the ani- 
mal selected by God as an instrument for humbling 
the pride of Pharaoh (Exod. viii, 2-14; Psa. Lxxyiii, 
45; cv, 30; Wisd. xix,10). Frogs came in prodigious 
numbers from the canals, the rivers, and the marshes ; 
they filled the houses, and even entered the ovens and 
kneading-troughs; when, at the command of Moses, the 
frogs died, the people gathered them in heaps, and 
“the land stank” from the corruption of the bodies. 
There can be no doubt that the whole transaction was 
miraculous; frogs, it is true, if allowed to imcrease, 
can easily be imagined to occur in such multitudes as 
marked the second plague of Egypt—indeed, similar 
plagues are on record as haying occurred in various 
places, as at Pceonia and Dardania, where frogs sud- 
denly appeared in such numbers as to cause the in- 
habitants to leave that region (see Eustathius on Hom. 
Jl. i, and other quotations cited by Bochart, Hieroz. ili, 
575); but that the transaction was miraculous appears 
from the following considerations: 1. The numbers 
were unprecedented, and suddenly produced, and they 
were found in extraordinary places. 2. The time of 
the occurrence was in spring, when ordinarily the old 
frogs would be engaged in spawning, and the younger 
ones would be in their tadpole state, or, at any rate, not 
sufficiently developed to enable them to go far from 
the water. 3. The frogs would not naturally have 
died, in such prodigious numbers as is recorded, in a 
single day. Amongst the Egyptians the frog was con- 
sidered a symbol of an imperfect man, and was sup- 
posed to be generated from the slime of the river—é« 
THC TOU ToTapov iMboc (see Horapollo, i, 26). A frog 
sitting upon a lotus (Nelwmbium) was also regarded by 
the ancient Egyptians as symbolical of the return of 
the Nile to its bed after the inundations. Hence the 
Egyptian word Hhrur, which was used to denote the 
Nile descending, was also, with the slight change of the 
first letter into an aspirate, Chrur, the name of a frog 
(Jablonski, Panth. d’gypt. iv, 1, § 9). 

The mention of this reptile in the O. T. is confined 
to the passage in Exod, viii, 2-7, etc., in which the 
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plague of frogs is described, and to the two allusions 
to that event in Psa. Ixxviii, 45; cv, 30. The term 
also occurs in Wisd. xix, 10,in reference to the same 
event. In the N.T.the word occurs once only in Rey. 
xvi, 13, “three unclean spirits like frogs.’’ There is 
no question as to the animal meant. Although the 
common frog is so well known that no description is 
needed to satisfy the reader, it may be necessary to 
mention that the only species recorded as existing in 
Palestine is the green (tana esculenta), and that Dr. 
Richardson alone refers the species of Egypt to the 
rarer speckled gray frog (Rana punctata). The only 
known species of frog which occurs at present in Egypt 
is the Rana esculenta, of which two varieties are de- 
scribed, differing from Spallanzani’s species in some 
slight peculiarities (Descript. de ? Egypte, Hist. Natur. 
i, 181, fol. ed.). The Rana esculenta, the well-known 
edible frog of the Continent, has a wide geographical 
range, being found in many parts of Asia, Africa, and 
Europe. How the R. punctata (Pelodytes) came to be 


Rana Punetata. 


described as an Egyptian species it is difficult to say, 
but it is almost certain that this species is not found 
in Egypt, and it is almost as certain that none but the 
R. esculenta does occur in that country (Giinther, “On 
the Geographical Distribution of Batrachia,”’ Annals 
N. H. 1859). It is not at all unlikely, however, that 
an unusual species was selected on this extraordinary 
occasion, in order to deepen the impression of the vis- 
itation. A species of tree-frog (Zyla) occurs in Egypt, 
but with this genus we have nothing to do. (See Has- 
selquist, Trav. p. 68, 254; Seetzen, Revse, ili, 245, 350, 
364, 490.) But, considering the immense extent of the 
Nile from south to north, and the amazing abundance 
of these animals which it contains in the state of spawn, 
tadpole, and complete frog, it is likely that different 
species, if they do not occur in the same locality, are 
at least to be met with in different latitudes. Storks 
and other waders, together with a multitude of various 
enemies, somewhat restrain their increase, which ney- 
ertheless, at the spawning season, is so enormous that 
a bowl can searcely be dipped into the water without 
immediately containing a number of tadpoles. The 
speckled species is found westward even to the north 
of France, but is not common in Europe. It is of ash 
color with green spots, the feet being marked with 
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transverse bands, and is said to change its color when 
alarmed. It is lively, but’ no strong swimmer, the 
webs on the hinder toes extending only half their 
length: hence, perhaps, it is more a terrestrial animal 
than the common green frog, and, like the brown spe- 
cies, is given to roam on land in moist weather. (See 
Penny Cyclopedia, s. v.). 

Although it is very hazardous, in transactions of an 
absolutely miraculous nature, to attempt to point out 
the instruments that may have served to work out the 
purposes of the Almighty, we may conjecture that, in 
the plague of frogs, a species, the one perhaps we have 
just mentioned, was selected for its agility on land, 
and that, although the fact is not expressly mentioned, 
the awful visitation was rendered still more ominous 
by the presence of dark and rainy weather—an atmos- 
pheric condition never of long duration on the coast 
of Egypt, and gradually more and more rare up the 
course of the river. Travellers have witnessed, dur- 
ing a storm of rain, frogs crowding into their cabin, in 
the low lands of Guiana, till they were packed up in 
the corners of the apartment, and continually falling 
back in their attempts to ascend above their fellows; 
and the door could not be opened without others enter- 
ing more rapidly than those within could be expelled 
(see Roberts, Oriental Illustrations, in loc.). Now, as 
the temples, palaces, and cities of Egypt stood, in gen- 
eral, on the edge of the ever-dry desert, and always 
above the leyel of the highest inundations, to be there 
visited by a continuation of immense number of frogs 
was assuredly a most distressing calamity ; and as this 
phenomenon, in its ordinary occurrence within the 
tropics, is always accompanied by the storms of the 


monsoon or of the setting in of the rainy season, the | 


dismay it must have caused may be judged of when 
we reflect that the plague occurred where rain seldom 
or never falls, where none of the houses are fitted to 
lead off the water, and that the animals appeared in 
localities where they had never before been found, and 
where, at all other times, the scorching sun would have 
destroyed them in a few minutes. Nor was the selec- 


tion of the frog as an instrument of God’s displeasure | 


without portentous meaning in the minds of the idola- 
trous Exyptians, who considered that animal a type of 
Pthah, their creative power (Wilkinson, Anc. Ly. iv, 
851 sq.), as well as an indication of man in embryo. 
The magicians, indeed, appeared to make frogs come 
up out of the waters (Exod. viii, 7), but we must not 
understand that to them was given also the power of 
producing the animals. The effect which they claim- 
ed as their own was a simple result of the continuation 
of the prodigy effected by Moses and Aaron; for that 
they had no real power is evident not only from their 
inability to stop the present plague, the control which 
even Pharaoh discovered to be solely in the hands of 
Moses, but also the utter failure of their enchantments 
in that of lice, where their artifices were incompetent 
to impose upon the king and his people. (See Kitto’s 
Daily Bible Mlustra. in loc.).—Kitto, s. v.; Smith, s. v. 
See PLacurs (or Ecypr). 

Froissard de Broissia, Cuarvrs, a French Jes- 
uit missionary, died Oct. 10, 1704, near Pekin, in China, 
where he was laboring in the missionary work of his 
order. In the bitter controversy between the Domini- 
cans and Jesuits, (1) whether the Chinese terms 7%en 
and Chang-ti meant the material heavens or the God of 
heaven, and (2) whether the ceremonial honors paid to 
ancestors and to Confucius are religious acts or only civ- 
il and politieal customs, he took an active part, and, in 
agreement with his colleagues, resolved these questions 
in the way most favorable to secure apparent success. 
The Jesuits, adopting the view that these terms meant 
the God of heaven, and that these ceremonies were 
simply commendable customs, not repugnant. to the 
Catholic faith, employed Tien and Chang-ti to desig- 
nate God in the Christian sense, and, following the doc- 
trine of Escobar (q. v.), that intention gives character | 
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to the deed, allowed their converts to continue their 
ceremonial practices, provided they received baptism, 
took the name of Christians, and recognised the su- 
premacy of their missionary teachers. The number of 
nominal conversions was, as might be expected, great. 
The dispute, which excited ridicule of Christianity 
among the educated Chinese, was referred, on the one 
hand, to the Chinese emperor Khang-hi, who decided 
in favor of the Jesuits, and, on the other, to pope Clem- 
ent XI, who decided in favor of the Dominican as 
the orthodox view. Froissard left only some frag- 
ments of translations of important Chinese works.— 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Génér. xviii, 920-21. (J. W. M.) 

Fromage, Prerrer, a French Jesuit missionary 
and Orientalist, was born at Laon May 12, 1678, and 
died in Syria Dec. 10 or 23,1740. He went on his 
mission-work first to Egypt, where he remained some 
years, and then to Syria, where he passed the remain- 
der of his life, mostly at Aleppo. He became superior 
of his order, and, in despite of great difficulties, estab- 
lished at the monastery of St.John the Baptist, near 
Antura, a printing-press, and published, mostly in the 
Arabie language, a great number of translations and 
imitations of religious and theological works. Fro- 
mage was present and made an opening discourse at 
the great synod of the Maronites, held Oct. 15, 1736, 
near Tripoli, in Syria.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
XvViii, 931-2; Rose, New Gen. Biog. Dictionary, vii, 456, 
(J. W. M.) 

Froment. See FromMenr. 


Fromment, ANToINE, one of the French and Swiss 
Reformers, was born near Grenoble in 1510. Of his 
early life little is known. A disciple of Farel, he pass- 
ed with him into Switzerland, and labored especially 
in Neufchatel and Vaud. When Farel was obliged to 
leave Geneva in 1532 [see Farun], he sent for Prom- 
ment, who reached Geneva November 3, and found his 
task a fearful one. He began his work as a school- 
master, promising to teach ‘‘reading and writing in a 
month’ to all comers, and to charge nothing in case of 
failure. Many flocked to the school, and were tanght 
not only reading and writing, but also the principles 
of the Reformation. On New-Years’ day, 1533, Vrom- 
ment preached in the fish-market against Romanism ; 
a crowd of Roman Catholics broke up the meeting, 
and Fromment was obliged to leave Geneva. He re- 
turned in 1534. A Dominican named Furbitz, preach- 
ing in the cathedral in favor of transubstantiation, 
challenged the Protestants to answer his arguments. 
Fromment, who was in the audience, at once began to 
speak, A tumult arose, and again Fromment was 
compelled to depart from the city. He went to Berne, 
accompanied by one of the burgesses of Geneva, and 
obtained the protection of the Bernese government, 
under which both Fromment and Farel returned to 
Geneva. From 1537 to 1552 Fromment was pastor of 
the quarter of St.Gervais. In 1552 he was deposed © 
from the ministry on account of certain misconduct on 
the part of his wife, the rigid discipline of Geneva not 
allowing the husband of such a wife to remain a pas- 
tor. He became a notary, and in 1559 was made one 
His own life becom- 
ing disorderly, he was banished in 1562, and was only 
allowed to return in 1572. Hediedin 1585. He wrote 
a history of the reform in Geneva, which has recently 
been edited by Gustave Revilliod, under the title Les 
Actes et les Gestes merveilleux de la cité de Geneve, faictz 
du temps de la Reformation, etc. (Geneve, 1854).—Ru- 
chat, Réformation en Suisse, t. iii; Haag, La France 
Protestante, s. v.; Polenz, Franzis. Calvinismus, i, 314 
sq.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xviii, 936; London 
Quarterly Review, Oct. 1857, 190 sq. 

Fromond (fromondus), a theologian of Liege, was 
born at Haccourt in 1587. He taught philosophy and 
theology at Louvain, and was, in 1633, appointed dean 
of the chapter of St. Peter, in that city. He appears 
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to have possessed some scientific knowledge, besides a 
pretty extensive acquaintance with theology and phi- 
lology. Des Cartes was one of his friends. Fromond, 
however, defended Ptolemy’s system (of the immobil- 
ity of the earth and the motion of the sun) against 
Philippe Lensberg. He was an intimate friend of 
Jansenius, and was one of the two theologians to whom 
the latter confided, when dying, his renowned Augus- 
tinus. He died at Louvain in 1653. The best work of 
Fromond is a Commentaire des Actes des Apétres (Paris, 
1670, 2 vols. fol.). He wrote also Anti-Aristarchus, 
sive de orbe Terre immobili, adversus Philippum Lans- 
bergium (Antw. 1631, 4to):—Vesta, sive Anti-A ristar- 
chi vindex, contra Jacobum Lansbergium et Copernicanos 
(Antw. 1633, 4to):—Brevis Anatomia Hominis (Lou- 
vain, 1641, 4to).—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gener. xviii, 918. 


Front or Facade. In ancient descriptions of 
churches, the front of the church is spoken of as the 
east or altar end. In modern writings, when churches 
are ‘‘oriented” or located with reference to the points 
of the compass, the principal front or fagade is the 
west end, the end away from the altar. (G. F.C.) 


Frontier (Mp, hatsch’, end, as often rendered, 
comp. Jer. li, 31; Isa. lvi, 11), the extremity or border 
of a country (Ezek. xxv, 9). : 

Frontlet (only in the plur. MDL4D, totaphoth’, 
prob. jillets, from an obsolete root 10, to bind about 
[ Gesenius, Thes. Heb. p. 548]; Sept. doadevra [y. r. 
doadevréy, apparently pointing MDVD], i. e. dmmov- 
able; Vulg. vaguely appensum quid, movebuntur, and 
collocate) occurs only in three passages (Exod. xiii, 
16; Deut. vi, 8; xi, 18), and each time in the form of 
a proverbial similitude, ‘tas frontlets between your 
eyes,’’ and also coupled with another similar expres- 
sion, ‘‘as a sign (or token) upon your hand” (comp. 
Exod. xiii, 9, “as a memorial between your eyes’), in 
connection with a command to observe the Mosaic law. 
In Exodus the expression is used more immediately 
with reference to the ordinance respecting the conse- 
eration of the first-born and the Passover solemnity ; 
but in the two passages of Deuteronomy it relates to 
the precepts and statutes of the old covenant generally. 
The meaning in charging the Israelites to ‘‘ bind them 
for a sign upon their hand, and have them as front- 
lets between their eyes,” evidently is, that they should 
keep them as distinctly in view, and as carefully at- 
tend to them, as if they had them legibly written on a 
tablet between their eyes, and bound in open charac- 
ters upon their hands; so that, wherever they looked, 
and whatever they did, they could not fail to have the 
statutes of the Lord before them. That no actual 
written memorial was intended to be enjoined upon 
the Israelites is clear from the nature of the case, since 
no writing to be worn either between the eyes or upon 
the hand could by possibility have served the purpose 
of legibly expressing all the statutes and ordinances 
of the law. It is clear, also, from the alternative 
phrases with which those in question are associated, 
such as, ‘That the Lord’s law may be in thy mouth” 
(Exod. xiii, 9); ‘*'That these words shall be in thine 
heart ;” ‘‘That ye shall lay up these my words in your 


heart and in your soul” (Deut. vi, 6; xi, 18), as well as | 


from the parallel sayings of a later day (Prov. vi, 21; 
comp. ili, 3; iv, 21). But the Jews, some time after 
their return from Babylon (it is not known exactly 
when), gave the direction about haying the precepts 
of the law as frontlets a literal turn, and had portions 
of it written out and worn as badges upon their per- 
son. These are called by the modern Jews tephillin’, 
y27an (a word signifying prayers, but not found in 
the Bible; Buxtorf, Lew. Talm. col. 1748). These were 
strips of parchment, on which were written four pas- 
sages of Scripture (Exod. xiii, 2-10, 11-17; Deut. vi, 
4-9, 13-22) in an ink prepared for the purpose. They 
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were then rolled up in a case 
of black calfskin, which” was 
attached to a stiffer piece of 
leather, having a thong one 
finger broad, and one and a 
half cubits long. Those worn 
on the forehead were written 
on four strips of parchment 
(which might not be of any 
hide except cow’s hide—Nork, 
Bramm. und Rabb. p. 211; 
comp. Hesych. s. v. Zeu7iKcy 
imtxoupia), and put into four FormoftheJewish ‘Front- 
little cells within a square case, let,” according to Cal- 
on which the letter © was writ- 

ten; the three points of the © being ‘‘an emblem of the 
heavenly Fathers, Jehovah our Lord Jehovah” (Zohar, 
fol. 54, col. 2). The square had two thongs (MI>"S4), 
on which Hebrew letters were inscribed; these were 
passed round the head, and after making a knot in the 
shape of 5, passed over the breast. This was called 
“the tephillah on the head,” and was worn in the cen- 
tre of the forehead (Leo of Modena, Ceremonies of the 
Jews, i, 11, n. 4; Calmet, s. v. Phylactery; Otho, Lex. 
Rabbin. p. 656). The Karaites, on the contrary, ex- 
plained Deut. vi, 8; Exod. xiii, 9, etc., as a figurative 
command to remember the law (Reland, Ant. p. 132), 
as in similar passages (Prov. iii,3; vi, 21; vii,3; Cant. 
viii, 6, etc.), and appealing to the fact that in Exod. 
xiii, 9 the word is not MIDW1D, but j1757 ‘‘a memo- 
rial’ (Gerhardus on Deut. vi, 8; Edzardus on Bera- 
choth. i, 209; Heidanus, De Orig. Erroris, viii, B. 6; 
Schéttgen, Hor. Hebr. i, 199; Rosenmiiller, ad loc. ; 
Hengstenberg, Pent. i, 458). Considering, too, the na- 
ture of the passages inscribed on the phylacteries (by 
no means the most important in the Pentateuch—for 
the fathers are mistaken in saying that the Decalogue 


| was used in this way, Jer. /. c. ; Chrysost. 1. c. ; Theo- 


phyl. ad Matt. xxiii, 5), and the fact that we have no 
trace whatever of their use before the exile (during 
which time the Jews probably learnt the practice of 
wearing them from the Babylonians), they were justi- 
fied in claiming that the object of the precepts (Deut. 
vi,8; Exod. xii, 9) was to impress on the minds of the 
people the necessity of remembering the law. But the 
figurative language in which this duty was urged upon 
the Jews was mistaken by the Talmudists for a literal 
command. An additional argument against the literal 
interpretation of the direction is the dangerous abuse 
to which it was immediately liable. Indeed, such an 
observance would defeat the supposed intention of it, 
by substituting an outward ceremony for an inward 
remembrance. Accordingly, these badges were turned 
into instruments of religious vanity and display, and 
abused for selfish purposes by those who sought, by a 
great profession of legal ritualism, to hide their defi- 
ciency of inward principle. They even came eventu- 
ally to be employed as charms or amulets, having a 
divine virtue in them to preserve the wearer from sin 
or from dxmoniacal agency; hence such sayings as 
these concerning them in the Talmudical writings: 
‘“ Whosoever has ¢ephilim upon his head . . . is forti- 
fied against sin;” “They are a bandage for cutting off,”’ 
i. e. from various kinds of danger or hostility (Spen- 
cer, iv, c. 5). Jerome (on Matt. xxiii, 5) speaks of 
them generally as worn by the Jews for guardianship 
and safety (ob custodiam et munimentum) ; ‘‘not con- 
sidering that they were to be borne in the heart, not 
on the body.” — Smith, s. v.; Fairbairn, s. vy. See 
PHYLACTERY. 

On the analogous practice alluded to in Rev. xiii, 
16; xiv, 1, see FoREHEAD. 


Fronton le Duc, or Fronto Duozeus. See 
Duc, Fronron pv. 


Froriep, Justus Frrepricu, a learned Oriental- 
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ist, was born at Lubeck June 1, 1745, and was educa- 
ted at Leipsig, where he passed B.D. in 1767. In 1771 
he was made professor of Oriental literature at Er- 
furt, and in 1792 superintendent at Biickeburg. He 
died at Wetzlar Jan, 26,1800. Among his numerous 
writings are, De utilitate lingue Arabice (Lips. 1767, 
4to) :—Arabische Bibliothek, 8vo :—Bibliothek d. theolog. 
Wissenschaften (Lemgo, 1771-86, 2 vols. 8vo).—Doer- 
ing, Gelehrten Theologen Deutschlands, s. v. 


Frossard, Brensamin Srcismonp, a Protestant 
theologian, was born at Nyon, Canton Vaud, Switzer- 
land, in 1754, and died at Montauban, France, Jan. 3, 
1830. He finished his education at Geneva, and was 
a pastor in Lyons until the siege of that city in 1793. 
On the establishment of departmental schools (écoles 
centrales) in France, under the decree of Oct. 25, 1795, 
Frossard was made professor of morals in that of Cler- 
mont-Ferrand. In 1802 he was engaged in the com- 
pilation of the organic rules for the reformed worship, 
and in 1809 was charged with the organization of a 
faculty of theology at Montauban, of which he became 
dean. This deanery he lost in 1815, but retained the 
chair of morals and eloquence. We have from him 
La Cause des Esclaves negres et des habitants de la Guinée, 
etc. (Paris, 1788, 2 vols. 8vo); a French translation of 
Hugh Blair’s Sermons (Lyons, 1782, 3 vols. 8yo); and 


of Wilberforce’s Practical View, etc., under the title | 


Le Christianisme des Gens du Monde, mis en opposition 
avec le veritable Christianisme (Montauban, 1821, 2 vols. 
8vo).—Haag, La France Protestante ; Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biogr. Générale, xviii, 949-50. (J. W. M.) 

Frost (prop. “iDD, kephor’, so called from covering 
the ground, ‘ hoar-frost,” Exod. xvi, 14; Job xxxviii, 
29; Psa. exlvii, 16; also MP, ke’vach, from its smooth- 
ness, ice, as rendered Job vi, 16; xxxviii, 29; ‘‘ frost,” 
Job xxxvii, 10; hence cold, ‘‘ frost,” Gen. xxxi, 40; 
Jer. xxxvi, 30; and ‘‘crystal,’’ from its resemblance 
to ice, Ezek. i, 22), frozen dew. It appears in a still 
night, when there is no storm or tempest, and descends 
upon the earth as silently as if it were produced by 
mere breathing (Job xxxvii, 10). Throughout west- 
ern Asia, very severe and frosty nights are often suc- 
ceeded by days warmer than most western summers 
afford (Gen. xxi, 40; see Jer. xxxvi, 30). Dr. Robin- 
son says (Researches, ii, 97), in Jerusalem ‘‘the ground 
never freezes; but Mr. Whiting had seen the pool back 
of his house (Hezekiah’s) covered with thin ice for 
one or two days.” Dr. Barclay states (City of the 
Great King, p. 50) that ‘‘ frost at the present day is en- 
tirely unknown in the lower portion of the valley of 
the Jordan [the Ghor]; but slight frosts are some- 
times felt on the sea-coast, and near Lebanon.’”’ See 
PALESTINE. 

The word d79n, chanamal’, found only in Psa. 
Ixxviii, 47, where (in accordance with the Sept., Vulg., 
Chald., Arabic, Syr., and most interpreters) it is ren- 
dered ‘‘ frost,” signifies (according to Michaelis) a spe- 
cies of ant, as destructive to trees (?) as the hail 
(Aben-Ezra) in the parallel member. (See Gesenius, 
Thes. Heb. p. 499; Bochart, Hieroz. iii, 255, edit. Lips.) 
Perhaps, if an animal at all be meant, it may be a des- 
ignation of the caterpillar (so some of the Rabbins), an 
insect nowhere else properly distinctly referred to in 
the Scriptures, but peculiarly destructive to the foliage 
of trees. See Locust. 


Froude, Ricnarp Hurrety, M.A., was born in 
Devonshire in 1803, entered Eton College in 1816, and 
Oriel College, Oxford, 1821. 
low and tutor of Oriel, where he remained till 1830. 
He took priests’ orders in 1829, and for the last four 
years of his life he resided alternately in the south of 
Europe and in the West Indies. He was a man of 
fine genius, but of ill-regulated temper and will. He 
shared in the so-called Oxford movement under New- 


man and Pusey, and was himself, before he died, a | ates, citrons, nuts, ete. 
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In 1826 he became fel- | 
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thorough but unhappy ascetic. Every day, accord- 
ing to his own account, he became ‘a less and less 
loyal son of the Reformation.” His Remains (Lond. 
1838, 4 vols. 8vo) contain his Journal, Sermons, Essays 
on Rationalism, on Erastianism, on .Becket, Henry I, 
ete.—Edinburgh Review, lxvii, 525 sq. 


Fructuésus, Sr., archbishop of Braga, sprung 
from the blood royal of the Goths, devoted his proper- 
ty chiefly to the founding of monasteries. He was ab- 
bot of his own monastery of Complutum ; was ordained 
bishop of Dama, and in 656 archbishop of Braga. He 
died A.D. 665. He is commemorated in the Roman 
Catholic Church on the 16th of April. He wrote a 
Rule for his monks at Complutum, and a Supplement. 
They are published in Holstenius, Cod. Regul. part ii, 
p. 133 (Paris, 1663) ; also with his Epistole, in Migne, 
Patrol. Lat. \xxxvii, 1087 sq.; comp. Mabillon, Ord. 
St. Benedict, i, 437.—Clarke, Succ. Sac. Lit. ii, 408. 

Pruit (properly "3, peri’, kapméc), an extensive 
term, denoting produce in general, whether vegetable 
or animal, and also used in a figurative sense (see 
Gesenius’s Heb. Lew. and Robinson’s Greek Lev.), The 
Hebrews had three generic terms designating three 
great classes of the fruits of the land, closely corre- 
sponding to what may be expressed in English as, 1. 
Corn-fruit, or field produce; 2. Vintage-fruit; 3. Or- 
chard-fruit. The term 7D, ka’yits, “‘summer-fruits,”’ 
appears to denote those less important species of fruit 
which were adapted only to immediate consumption, 
or could not easily or conveniently be conserved for 
winter use (Jer. xl, 10, 12). The three terms spoken 
of as being so frequently associated in the Scriptures, 
and expressive of a most comprehensive triad of bless- 
ings, are the following: 

1. 545, dagan’, “fruit of the field,” or agricultural 
produce. Under this term the Hebrews classed al- 
most every object of field-culture [see AGRICULTURE }. 
Jahn says, ‘‘ The word is of general signification, and 
comprehends in itself different kinds of grain and 
pulse, such as wheat, millet, spelt, wall-barley, barley, 
beans, lentils, meadow-cumin, pepper-wort, flax, cot- 
ton, various species of the cucumber, and perhaps rice” 
(Bib. Archeol. § 58). There is now no doubt among 
scholars that dagan comprehends the largest and most 
valuable species of vegetable produce, and therefore it 
will be allowed that the rendering of the word in the 
common version by ‘‘corn,” and sometimes by ‘‘wheat,” 
instead of ‘ every species of corn” or field produce, tends 
to limit our conceptions offthe divine bounty, as well 
as to impair the beauty of the passages where it oc- 
curs. See Corn. 

2. win, térosh’, “the fruit of the vine” in its nat- 
ural or its solid state, comprehending grapes, moist or 
dried, and the fruit in general, whether in the early 
cluster or the mature and ripened condition (Isa, Ixy, 
8, which is rendered by Bdrpuc, grape, in the Sept., re- 
fers to the young grape; while Judg. ix, 13, where 
“the vine said, Shall I leaye my tirosh [fruit], which 
cheereth God and man?” as evidently refers to the 
ripened produce which was placed on the altar as a 
first-fruit offering in grateful acknowledgment of the 
divine goodness). ‘Sometimes,’’ says Jahn, “the 
grapes were dried in the sun, and preserved in masses, 
which were called D°322, anabim’, DUG, ashi- 
shim’, and B5phay, tsimmukim’ (1 Sam. xxv, 18; 2 
Sam. xvi, 1; 1 Chron. xii, 40; Hos. iii, i)” (Bib. A reheol. 
§ 69). Itis also distinctly referred to as the yielder of 
wine, and therefore was not wine itself, but the raw 
material from which it was expressed or prepared, as 
is evident from its distinctive contrast with wine In 
Amos vi, 15, last clause. See WINE. ; 

3. AIS, yitshar’, “orchard-fruits,”’ especially win- 
ter or keeping-fruits, as dates, figs, olives, pomegran- 
As we distinguish dagan from 
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MUM (wheat), and rosh from D°Oy and 495, so must 
we yitshar from 472%) (oil), which are unfortunately 
confounded together in the common version. . She- 
men, beyond question, is the proper word for oil, not 
yitshar ; hence, being a specific thing, we find it in 
connection with a great variety of specific purposes, 
as sacrificial and holy uses, edibles, traffic, vessels, and 
used in illustration of taste, smoothness, plumpness, in- 
sinuation, condition, fertility, andluxury. Yvtshar, as 
to the mode of its use, presents a complete contrast to 
shemen. It is not, even in a single passage, employed 
either by way of comparison or in illustration of any 
particular quality common to it with other specific arti- 
cles. In one passage only is it joined with M74, zayith, 
“olive,” the oil of which it has erroneously been sup- 
posed to signify, and even here (2 Kings xviii, 32) it 
retains as an adjective the generic sense of the noun, 
“‘mreserving-fruit.” It should be read, ‘‘a land of 
preserving-olives (zeyth-yitshar) and dates (debash).” 
Cato has a similar expression, oleam conditivam, ‘* pre- 
serving-olive tree” (De Re Rust. vi). It may be ob- 
served that the Latin terms malwm and pomum had an 
extended meaning very analogous to the Hebrew yit- 
shar. Thus Varro asks, ‘‘Is not Italy so planted with 
fruit-trees as to seem one entire pomarium?” i. e., or- 
chard (De Re Rust.i,2). See OLrivE; OIL. 

Thus the triad of terms we have been considering 
would comprehend every vegetable substance of neces- 
sity and luxury commonly consumed by the Hebrews 
of which first-fruits were presented or tithes paid, and 
this view of their meaning will also explain why the 
injunctions concerning offerings and tithes were sufli- 
ciently expressed by these terms alone (Numb, xviii, 
12; Deut. xiv, 23). See OncHARD. 

On the terms rendered in our version ‘‘ fruitful field,” 
“fruitful place,’’ etc.,see CARMEL. 

The term ‘‘fruit” is also used of persons (2 Kings 
xix, 30; Jer. xii, 2), and of offspring, children (Psa. xxi, 
10; Hos. ix, 16; Exod. xxi, 22), so in the phrases ‘‘ fruit 
of the womb” (Gen. xxx, 2; Deut. vii, 13; Isa. xiii, 
18; Luke i, 42), ‘‘ fruit of the loins’ (Acts ii, 30), ‘fruit 
of the body”’ (Psa. exxxii, 13; Mic. vi, 7), and also for 
the progeny of beasts (Deut. xxviii, 51; Isa. xiv, 29). 
This word is also used metaphorically in a variety of 
forms, the figure being often preserved: ‘‘ They shall 
eat the fruit of their doings,’’ i.e. experience the con- 
sequences (Isa. iii, 10; Prov. i, 31; Jer. vi, 19; xvii, 
10); ‘‘ with the fruit of thy works (of God) is the earth 
satisfied,” i. e. is watered gyith rain, which is the fruit 
of the clouds (Psa. civ, 130 fruit of the hands,’’i. e. 
gain, profits (Prov. xxxi, 16); ‘fruit of a proud heart,” 
i.e. boasting (Isa. x, 12); ‘‘fruit of the mouth,’’i. e. 
what a man says, or his words (Prov. xii, 14; xviii, 
20); ‘fruit of the righteous,” i. e. counsel and exam- 
ple (Proy. xi, 30); ‘to pay over the fruits,” i. e. pro- 
duce as rent (Matt. xxi, 41); ‘‘ fruit of the vine,’’i. e. 
wine (Matt. xxvi, 29; Mark xiv, 25; Luke xxii, 18); 
“fruits meet for repentance,” i, e. conduct becoming 
a profession of penitence (Matt. iii, 8); ‘fruit of the 
lips,” i.e. what the lips utter (Heb. xiii, 15; Hos. xiv, 
3); “fruits of righteousness,” i. e. holy actions spring- 
ing from a renewed heart (Phil. i, 11). “ Fruit,” in 
Romans xy, 28, is the contribution produced by beney- 
olence and zeal. “ Fruit unto God,” and ‘fruit unto 
death,” i. e. to live worthy of God or of death (Rom. 
vii, 4,5). The ‘fruits of the Spirit” are enumerated 
in Gal, v, 22,23; Eph. v, 9; James iii, 17,18. Fruit- 
fulness in the divine life stands opposed to an empty, 
barren, and unproductive profession of religion (John 
xv, 2-8; Col. i, 10; 2 Pet. i, 5-8; Matt. vii, 16-20), 
See GARDEN. 


FRUIT, “the product of the earth, as trees, plants, 
ete. 1. ‘Blessed shall be the fruit of thy ground and 
cattle.’ The fruit of the body signifies children: 
‘Blessed shall be the fruit of thy body.’ By fruit is 
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sometimes meant reward: ‘They shall eat of the fruit 
of their own ways’ (Prov. i, 31); they shall receive the 
reward of their bad conduct, and punishment answer- 
able to their sins. The fruit of the lips is the sacrifice 
of praise or thanksgiving (Heb. xiii, 15). The fruit 
of the righteous—that is, the counsel, example, instruc- 
tion, and reproof of the righteous—is a tree of life, is a 
means of much good, both temporal and eternal, and 
that not only to himself, but to others also (Prov. xi, 
30). Solomon says, in Prov. xii, 14,‘A man shall he 
satisfied with good by the fruit of his mouth;’ that is, 
he shall receive abundant blessings from God as the 
reward of that good he has done by his pious and 
profitable discourses. ‘Fruits meet for repentance’ 
(Matt. iii, 8) is such a conduct as befits the profession 
of penitence. 

‘*2. The fruits of the Spirit are those gracious habits 
which the Holy Spirit of God produces in those in 
whom he dwelleth and worketh, with those acts which 
flow from them, as naturally as the tree produces its 
fruit. The apostle enumerates these fruits in Gala- 
tians v, 22,23. The same apostle, in Eph. v, 9, com- 
prehends the fruits of the sanctifying Spirit in these 
three things, namely, goodness, righteousness, and 
truth. The fruits of righteousness are such good works 
and holy actions as spring from a gracious frame of 
heart: ‘ Being filled with the fruits of righteousness,’ 
Phil. i,11. Fruit is taken for a charitable contribu- 
tion, which is the fruit or effect of faith and love: 
‘When I have sealed unto them this fruit,’ Rom. xv, 
28; when I have safely delivered this contribution. 
When fruit is spoken of good men, then it is to be un- 
derstood of the fruits or works of holiness and right- 
eousness; but when of evil men, then are meant the 
fruits of sin, immorality, and wickedness. This is our 
Saviour’s doctrine, Matt. vii, 16-18.’"-—Watson, Theo- 
logical Dictionary, s. v. 


FRUIT-TREE (5 33, ets-peri’, Gen. i, 11, etc.). 
From the frequent mention of fruit in the Scriptures, 
we mnay infer that fruit-bearing trees of various sorts 
abounded in Palestine. Among the number are spe- 
cially noticed the vine, olive, pomegranate, fig, syca- 
more, palm, pear, almond, quince, citron, orange, mul- 
berry, carob, pistacia, and walnut. Other trees and 
plants also abounded, which yielded their produce in 
the form of odorous resins and oils, as the balsam, gal- 
banum, frankincense, ladanum, balm, myrrh, spike- 
nard, storax gum, and tragacanth gum. See PALEs- 
tT1NE, The ancient Egyptians bestowed great care 
upon fruit-trees, which are frequently delineated upon 
the monuments (Wilkinson, i, 36, 55, 57, abridgment). 
The Mosaic law contains the following prescriptions 
respecting fruit-trees : 

1. The fruit of newly-planted trees was not to be 
plucked for the first four years (Ley. xix, 23 sq.). 
The economical effect of this provision was observed 
by Philo (Opp. ii, 402). Michaelis remarks (Laws of 
Moses, art. 221), ‘“‘ Every gardener will teach us not to 
let fruit-trees bear in their earliest years, but to pluck 
off the blossoms ; and for this reason, that they will 
thus thrive the better, and bear more abundantly af- 
terwards. The very expression, ‘to rerard them as 
uncircumcised,’ suggests the propriety of pinching 
them off.’ Another object of this law may have been 
to exclude from use crude, immature, and therefore 
unwholesome fruits. When fruits are in season the 
Orientals consume great quantities of them. Chardin 
says the Persians and Turks are not only fond of al- 
monds, plums, and melons in a mature state, but they 
are remarkable for eating them before they are ripe. 
But there was also a higher moral object in the Mosaic 
regulation. Trees were not regarded as full-grown 
until the fifth year, and all products were deemed im- 
mature (dreA¢ic) and unfit for use until consecrated 
to Jehovah (Josephus, Ant. iv, 8,19). See ForEskry. 
The Talmud gives minute rules and many puerile dis- 
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tinctions on the subject (Orlah, i, 10). 
FRUITS. 

2. In besieging fortified places fruit-trees were not 
to be cut down for fuel (q. v.) nor for military pur- 
poses (Deut. xx, 19; compare Josephus, Ant. iv, 8, 42; 
Philo, Opp. ii, 400). See Stace. This humane pro- 
hibition, however, was not always observed (2 Kings 
ili, 25). See TREE, 


Frumentius, Sr., called the apostle of Christian- 
ity in Ethiopia, was born in Tyre towards the begin- 
ning of the 4th century. He was brought up by his 
uncle Meropius, whom he accompanied (with his rela- 
tive Cidesius) on a yoyage of scientific discovery. 
They landed on the coast of Abyssinia or Ethiopia to 
procure water, but the natives murdered all on board 
except the two boys, whom they found sitting under a 
tree and reading. (édesius became cup-bearer and 
Frumentius private secretary to the prince. After 
the death of the prince, Frumentius was appointed tu- 
tor to the young prince izanes, and obtained great 
influence in state affairs. He succeeded in founding 
a church, and in 326 went to Alexandria, where Atha- 
nasius (recently made bishop of Alexandria) consecra- 
ted him bishop of Axum (Auxuma), the chief city of 
the Abyssinians, and an important mart of trade. His 
labors were rewarded by extraordinary success. He is 
supposed to have translated the Bible into Ethiopian. 
Theophilus of Arabia visited Abyssinia, and “ repaired 
to the principal town, Auxuma (Axum). Theophilus 
being an Arian, and Frumentius, the friend of Atha- 
nasius, professing in all probability the doctrines of 
the Council of Nice, it is possible a dispute may have 
arisen in their announcement here of their respective 
doctrines, which would necessarily be attended with 
unfavorable effects on the nascent church; but per- 
haps, too, Frumentius, who had not received a theo- 
logical education, did not enter so deeply into theolog- 
ical questions. Still the emperor Constantius consid- 
ered it necessary to persecute the disciples of the hated 
Athanasius even in these remote regions. After Atha- 
nasius had been banished from Alexandria, in the year 
356, Constantius required the princes of the Abyssin- 
ian people to send Frumentius to Alexandria, in order 
that the Arian bishop Georgius, who had been set up 
in place of Athanasius, might inquire into his ortho- 
doxy, and into the regularity of his ordination” (Ne- 
ander, Church Hist. ii,120). The princes refused, and 
Frumentius continued at work until his death, the date 
of which is uncertain (perhaps A.D. 360). He is cel- 
ebrated as a saint by the Latins on October 27, by the 
Greeks on November 30, and by the Abyssinians on 
December 18.—Socrates, Hist. Eccl. i, 19; Theodoret, 
i, 22; Ludolf, Histor. Athiop. iii, 7; Butler, Lives of 
Saints, Oct. 27. 


Fruytier, Jacobus, a Dutch divine, was born June 
5, 1659, at Middelburg. He was descended from Jan 
Fruytier, a courtier of William, prince of Orange, and 
a zealous advocate of the Reformation. Jacobus was 
educated at Utrecht. His first settlement was at Aar- 
denburg, where he remained seven years. In 1688 he 
accepted a call to Dirksland, in 1691 removed to Vlis- 
singen (Flushing), and in 1695 to Middelburg. In 
1700 he was called to Rotterdam. Here he was in- 
stalled April 25, 1700, and labored zealously in the 
ministry till his death, May 23,1731. He was one of 
the fayorite preachers in that city. Fruytier was a 
zealous Voetian, and became deeply involved in the 
controversy which at that time raged in the Reformed 
Church between the Coccejans and Voetians. His 
first efforts were those of a pacificator. The violent 
attack on the Coecejans made by Pierre de Joucourt, 
minister of the Walloon church at the Hague, was 
ably answered by Braunius, Van Til, and D’Outrein. 
Fruytier was so much pleased with the replies of the 
two latter that he wrote an article expressive of his 
gratitude, and designed to effect a reconciliation. The 
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effort was premature and fruitless. D’Outrein re- 
plied, showing that things were not yet ripe for such 
a result, and, moreover, that Fruytier himself was not 
prepared to make sufficient concessions to the opposing 
party. Fruytier replied, but to this rejoinder D’Ou- 
trein made no public response. This is thought to 
have had an exasperating effect on Fruytier, who is 
said to have been a man of choleric temperament. In 
1713 he issued a work that involved him in serious dif- 
ficulties, Its title is, Sion’s worstelingen, of historische 
Zamenspraken over de verscheidene en zcer bittere weder- 
waardigheden van Christus Kerke (Zion’s Struggles, or 
historical Conferences respecting the various and very 
grievous Adyersities of Christ’s Church), The work 
was specially directed against the Cartesian Coccejans, 
and such as were regarded as rationalistic, but it as- 
saulted also the Biblical Coccejans and Cocceius him- 
self. Three speakers are introduced — Truth, Piety, 
and Nathanael. The Coccejans are represented as 
open or secret enemies to the truth. The charges 
brought against them by Z’ruth are briefly the follow- 
ing: such a misinterpretation of the Scriptures as 
was intolerable to those who cordially loved the truth ; 
such an undermining, on the part of others, of the 
principal mysteries of Christianity that there seemed 
to be a design to reinstate heathenism, or enthrone 
the blasphemies of Socinus; the vital truths of the Bi- 
ble were misunderstood by some, not believed by oth- 
ers, and openly ridiculed by still another class in their 
writings, while they were excessively pleased with 
imaginary discoveries of truth; and, finally, all these 
things were palliated and defended by others. The 
following are the charges made by Piety: an attempt 
to introduce a heathenish morality as a substitute for 
spiritual religion ; as a consequence of this, that world- 
ly and natural men began to ridicule religion and to 
entertain atheistic views; and, finally, the power of 
religion was no longer visible in the lives of many 
who professed to love the truth, but who, under the 
pretext of Christian liberty, had become conformed to 
the world. Nathanael is introduced as an unsuccess- 
ful apologist for the Coccejans. The gravity of the 
charges and the acrimonious spirit pervading the work 
gave just offence, and the Classis of Schieland refused 
their approbation. Notwithstanding this, it was sent 
forth to the world with the stamp of Church authority 
affixed to its title-page. This rendered the Classis in- 
dignant. Cited before them, he put the blame upon 
the publisher. His apology was deemed insufficient, 
but he continued inflexible. The case was carried be- 
fore the Synod of South Holland in 1717, and that 
body, after laboring with him and finding him intrac- 
table, voted to deprive him of his seat in the same un- 
til he should repent and submit. After persisting for 
seven years in his refusal, he finally, in the year 1724, 
confessed his fault and testified his sorrow. He was 
immediately restored. It is conceded that Fruytier 
may haye been actuated by zeal for what he regarded 
as truth in the publication of this work ; but his piety, 
which is admitted to have been deep and fervent, was 
not free from the admixture of fanaticism, nor was his 
devoted attachment to the truth, as he viewed it, free 
from bigotry. A new edition of Ston’s Worstelingen 
has just (1869) been issued at Utrecht. His contro- 
yersy with Lampe on the eternal generation of the 
Son, and the procession of the Holy Spirit from the 


| Father and the Son, may be reserved for the article on 


Lampe. His ministry was long and laborious, and 
he seems to have been influenced by a sincere desire 
He is 
still represented and honored by a respectable posteri- 
ty. See Ypeij and Dermout, Geschiedenis der Neder- 
landsche Hervormde Kerk, iii Deel, blz. 181, 182, 187— 
191, 202-204; en Aanteekeningen (Breda, 1824) ; Gla- 
sius, Godgeleerd Nederland, i Deel, blz. 475 en verv. 
(. Baw.) ; : 
Pry, Evizaserru, an eminent female philanthropist, 
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was the daughter of John Gurney, a rich banker near 
Norwich, and a member of the Society of Friends. She 
was born May 21,1780, at Bramerton. ‘The beney- 
olence of her disposition displayed itself by her habit, 
while yet a girl, of visiting the poor on her father’s 
property, and forming a school for the education of 
their children. Under the teaching of William Say- 
ery, an American Friend, she was brought to the knowl- 
edge and love of the truth. Her character from that 
day was entirely changed, and she became a genuine 
and consistent Christian. In 1800 she was married to 
Joseph Fry, Esq., of London, and consequently settled 
in the metropolis. There she resumed her early habit 
of visiting the poor; and althongh she became the 
mother of a large family, who were most tenderly 
loved and assiduously trained, she yet found leisure, 
by a rigid economy of time and arrangement of do- 
mestic duties, to render her beneficent offices to her 
poor and suffering fellow-creatures. In 1810 she be- 
came a preacher among the Friends. Every day was 
she found visiting charity-schools, in the houses and 
lanes of the poor, and in the wards of sick hospitals, 
till at length, by a providential train of circumstances, 
she was led to extend her benevolent attentions to the 
inmates of a prison and a lunatic asylum (1813). The 
accents of Christian love found entrance into the hearts 


_ of those wretched outcasts, and she became the hon- 


ored instrument of remodeling the discipline and im- 
proving the state of our national prisons. At the com- 
mencement of her career there was no classification of 
any sort, no separation between male and female pris- 
oners; all criminals, parents and children, men and 
women, those who were comparatively innocent with 
the inveterately depraved, were indiscriminately hud- 
dled together, and in these circumstances many left 
the prison far more familiar with crime than when 
they entered it. It required no small resolution and 
faith to enter such a den of iniquity as a British jail at 
that period was, but Mrs. Fry attempted it and was 
successful. Her dignity, and at the same time her 
feminine gentleness, subdued their ferocity and won 
their attention. She told them that vice was the cause 
of all their misery; that if they would return to virtu- 
ous habits they might again be happy, and she pro- 
posed rules for their observance, of which they unani- 
mously expressed their approval. Repeating her visit 
after a brief interval, and finding them equally tracta- 
ble and submissive, she proceeded with her contem- 
plated measures. She appointed a teacher to those 
children who had been committed for petty offences, 
and many of whom were under seven years of age. 
Even their profligate mothers took an interest in this 
infant school. Mrs. Fry next devised some employ- 
ment for the women, by teaching them to sew, and 
supplying them with work. For the accomplishment 
of this arduous undertaking she formed a ladies’ com- 
mittee (1817), some of whom made it a sacred duty to 
attend in the prison daily, so that there was not a mo- 
ment when the females were not under the superin- 
tendence of some proper and efficient guide. A ma- 
tron was at length appointed to live in the prison, and 
take the oversight of the female prisoners. But the 
ladies’ committee still continued their attendance, one. 
giving instruction in needlework, another in knitting, 
while a third read some good religious book, and spoke 
to them about the guilt and the wages of sin, the duty 
and superior happiness of a sober, chaste, aad religious 
life. In a few weeks the most astonishing moral rey- 
olution was effected within the walls of the prison; 
not only the language of blasphemy, obscenity, aud 
fiendish discord entirely disappeared, but women of 
the most abandoned characters were reclaimed to es- 
tablished habits of sobriety, industry, and piety. The 
public interest was greatly excited by the intelligence. 
Visitors of the highest official station and noble rank 
visited the schools, and the most undoubted testimo- 
nies were borne to the excellent principles and effi- 
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cient working of these benevolent schemes. Mrs. Fry, 
while she continued her inspection of the prisons, ex- 
tended her benevolent regards to other classes, such 
as making provision for female convicts both during 
their voyage out and at their allotted stations. She 
also visited all the principal jails in Scotland and Ire- 
land, France, Holland, Denmark, and Prussia, and her 
last scheme of philanthropy was begun with a view to 
benefit British seamen, particularly to alleviate the 
miserable state of the coast guard; forming libraries 
and adopting means for circulating books and tracts 
in men-of-war ships. These anxious and multifarious 
labors made serious inroads on the health of this ex- 
cellent lady. After trying the waters of Bath in the 
spring of 1845, she returned home no way improved, 
and gradually sank till she expired at Ramsgate, Oc- 
tober11. Her death was lamented throughout Europe 
as a loss to humanity. She was, as she has often been 
called, ‘the female Howard,’ and, like her prototype, 
her benevolent exertions were the fruit of a lively and 
established faith in the Gospel of Christ.”—Rich, Cy- 
clopedia of Biography; Memoirs of Elizabeth Fry, by 
her daughters (London, 1848, 2 vols.; New York, 1850, 
2 vols. 8vo); Corder, Life of Mrs. Fry (London, 1853) ; 
Methodist Quart. Review, April, 1851, art. iii; North 
Brit. Rev. ix, 136; Princeton Review, xx, 31. 

Frye, Josery, a Methodist Episcopal minister of 
the Baltimore Conference, was born in Winchester, 
Frederick Co., Va., in 1786, of Lutheran parents; was 
converted under Methodist preaching, and began to ex- 
hort while young, and entered the itinerancy in 1809. 
He retired from the ministry in 1836, and died in Bal- 
timore May, 1845. Mr. Frye had remarkable powers 
as a preacher. Hundreds were converted through his 
preaching. The Rey. Alfred Griffith relates that on 
one occasion General Jackson (then President of the 
United States) heard Mr. Frye preach. ‘‘ The tears 
ran down the President’s face like a river ; and, indeed, 
in this respect, he only showed himself like almost ev- 
erybody around him. When the service was closed, 
he moved up towards the altar with his usual air of 
dignity and earnestness, and requested an introduction 
to the preacher. Mr. Frye stepped down to receive 
the hand of the illustrious chief magistrate; but the 
general, instead of merely giving him his hand, threw 
his arms around his neck, and, in no measured terms 
of gratitude and admiration, thanked him for his ex- 
cellent discourse” (Sprague, Aznals, vii, 472).—Min- 
utes of Conferences, iv, 8. 

Frying-pan (MU, marche’ sheth, prop. a boil- 
er), a pot for boiling meat, etc. (Ley. ii, 7; vi, 9). See 
Por. Jarchi says it was a deep vessel, so that the oil 
could not become ignited upon the fire. The Rabbins 
distinguish it from the M272, machabath’ , iron ‘‘ pan,” 
flat plate, or slice (Lev. ii, 5; Ezek. iv, 3), and say that 
the former was concave and deep, though both were 
used for the same purpose. The Bedouins, and some 
other Arab tribes, use a shallow earthen vessel, some- 
what resembling a frying-pan, and which is employed 
both for frying and baking one sort of bread. See 
Bake. There is also used in Western Asia some mod- 
ification of this pan, resembling the Eastern oven, 
which Jerome describes as a round vessel of copper, 
blackened on the outside by the surrounding fire which 
heats it. This baking-pan is also common enough in 
England and elsewhere, where the villagers bake large 
loaves of bread under inverted round iron pots, with 
embers and slow burning fuel heaped upon them. 
Something like a deep concave pan may be seen in the 
paintings of the tombs of Egypt, in their representa- 
tions of the various processes of cookery [see Cook], 
which no doubt bears a resemblance to the one used 
by the Hebrews on this occasion. See Pan. 
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general terms for anything consumed, whether by eat- 
ing or combustion). From the extreme scarcity of 
wood in many places, the Orientals are accustomed to 
use almost every kind of combustible matter for fuel ; 
even the withered stalks of herbs and flowers (Matt. vi, 
28, 30), thorns (Psa. lviii, 9; Eccl. vii, 6), and animal 
excrements are thus used (Ezek. iy, 12-15; xv, 4, 6; 
xxi, 32; Isa, ix,5,19). Prof. Hackett speaks of seeing 
the inhabitants of Lebanon picking up died grass, roots 
and all, for fuel, and says that it even becomes an arti- 
cle of traffic (lust. of Script. p.131). The inhabitants 
of Baku, a port of the Caspian, are supplied with scarce- 
ly any other fuel than that obtained from the naphtha 
and petroleum with which the neighboring country is 
highly impregnated. The Arabs in Egypt draw no 
inconsiderable portion of their fuel, with which they 
cook their victuals, from the exhaustless mummy-pits 
so often described by travellers. Wood or charcoal is 
still, as it was anciently, chiefly employed in the towns 
of Egypt and Syria. The roots of the rothem, a spe- 
cies of the broom-plant (called in the English Bible 
** juniper’), which abounds in the deserts, are regard~ 
ed by the Arabs as yielding the best charcoal (Job 
xxx, 4; Psa. cxx, 5), Although the coal of the an- 
cieuts was that obtained from charring wood (but fos- 
sil coal from Liguria and Elis was occasionally used 
by smiths, Theophrastus, Frag. ii, 61, edit. Schneider), 
yet the inhabitants of Palestine now to some extent 
use anthracite coal, which crops out in some parts of 
Lebanon (Kitto, Phys. Hist. p. 67). See CoaL. Wood, 
however, is their chief article of fuel, especially at Je- 
rusalem, and it is largely brought from the region of 
Hebron (Tobler, Denkblatter aus Jerusalem, p. 180). 
See Woop. As chimneys are but little known in 
the East, apartments are warmed in cold weather 
by means of pans, chafing-dishes, or braziers of va- 
rious kinds, and either of metal or earthen-ware, which 
are set in the middle of the room after the fire of 
wood which it contains has been allowed to burn 
for some time in the open air, till the flame and 
smoke have passed away. Charcoal is also extensive- 
ly employed for the same purpose (Jer. xxxvi, 22). 
Grates are not known even where chimneys are found, 
but the fuel is burnt on the hearth, or against the back 
of the chimney. In cottages, a fire of wood or animal 
dung is frequently burnt upon the floor, either in the 
middle of the room or against one of the side walls, 
with an opening above for the escape of the smoke. 
It is also common to have a fire in a pit sunk in the 
floor, and covered with a mat or carpet, so as not to be 
distinguished from any other portion of the floor. In 
all cases where wood is scarce, animal dung is used for 
fuel in the East. Cow-dung is considered much pref- 
erable to any other, but a// animal dung is considered 
valuable (Ezek. iv, 15). When collected it is made 
into thin cakes, which are stuck against the sunny 
side of the houses, giving them a curious ahd rather 
unsightly appearance. When it is quite dry and falls 
off, it is stored away in heaps for future use. It is 
much used for baking, being considered preferable to 
any other fuel for that purpose. See Fire. 
Fugitive is the rendering in the A. V. of the fol- 
lowing Heb. terms: 33, na (wavering), a rover (Gen. 
iv, 12, 14; elsewhere ‘‘wander,”’ etc.) ; unPB, palit’ 
(one that has escaped, as often rendered), a refugee 
(udg. xii, 4); 5D4, nophel’ (falling, as usually ren- 
dered, i. e. away to the enemy), a deserter (2 Kings 
xxv, 11); 993%, mibrach’ (lit. a breaking away, i. e. 
flight), fugitives (only in the plur. and Ezek. xvii, 21) ; 
759A, beri’ach (from the same root as the last, prop. a 
bolt, as often rendered, hence a prince; but here per- 
haps simply a breaker away), a fugitive (Isa. xy, 5). 
Fuh-he, sometimes spelled /ohd, is not unfrequently 


confounded with Fo, the Chinese Buddha, from whom, | 


however, he was separated by centuries, and with whose 
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religious teachings those of Fuh-he had nothing in com- 
mon. Fuh-he is the reputed founder of Chinese ciy- 
ilization, having ‘established social order, instituted 
marriage, and taught the use of writing” among that 
people. He is alleged to have been born in the proy- 
ince of Shenzy, and to have reigned B.C. 2952. It is 
not probable, however, that matters of this kind con- 
cerning him can be determined with any tolerable ac- 
curacy. According to Chinese tradition, the first man 
who was created was Pwanko, or Animated Chaos, who 
was “succeeded by three sovereigns, styled Heaven 
Emperor, Earth Emperor, and Man Emperor, or Heay- 
en, Earth, and Man, the three powers of nature, and 
the triplification of the Great Extreme, or Supreme 
Unit.” This first creation was destroyed by a deluge. 
When this had subsided, the first man who reappeared 
was Fuh-he. He issued with his wife and six children 
from the “sacred circle.’”? “ Fuh-he,” says the Chinese 
text, ‘‘is the first [who appears] at each opening and 
spreading out” [of the universe]. Thus Fuh-he is but 
the reappearing of Pwanko, and, as he escaped from 
the deluge, he has many of the characteristics of Noah. 

His Writings.—The Chinese were originally worship- 
pers of the heavenly bodies. Fuh-he reduced their re- 
ligious notions to a philosophical system. He was the 
author of the most ancient of the Chinese canonical 
books, called ¥ih-King, ‘The Book of Changes,” an 
‘‘expanded form of ancient and recondite speculations 
on the nature of the universe in general, the harmo- 
nious action of the elements, and the periodic changes 
of creation.”’ It is based on some eight peculiar dia- 
grams called Kwa. In the hands of the commentators 
this “ cosmological essay’’ became a “standard treatise 
on ethical philosophy.” The following summary of 
the Yth-King, or Y King, is given by Faber, Origin of 
Pagan Idolatry, i, 246: ‘‘ The Book of Y received its 
name from the mystery of which it treats, the mystery 
Being hieroglyphically represented by a figure resem- 
bling the Greek Y or Roman Y. It teaches that the 
heayen and the earth had a beginning, and therefore 
the human race; that of the heaven and earth all ma- 
terial things were formed, then male and female, then 
husband and wife. The Great Term (as they call it) 
is the Great Unity and the Great Y. Y has neither 
body nor figure, and all that has body and figure was 
made by that which has neither body nor figure. The 
Great Term, or the Great Unity, comprehends Three, 
and the One is Three, and the Three One. Tao is life. 
The first has produced the second, and the two have 
produced the third, and the three have produced all 
things. He whom the spirit perceiveth, and whom 
the eye cannot see, is called Y.”—Morrisson, Chinese 
Disc. vol. i, pt. i, p. 92, 93; Du Halde, Description de 
? Empire de la Chine; Journal of Asiatic Society (1856), 
xvi, 403, 404; Faber, Origin of Pagan Idolatry, i, 246 ; 
Hardwick, Christ and other Masters, ti, 17,18; Legge, 
Life and Teachings of Confucius (Philadelphia); Giitz- 
laff, Chinese History, 1,119. (J.T. G.) 

Fulbert, bishop of Chartres, one of the most emi- 
nent and learned prelates of the 11th century. The 
place of his birth is unknown. He was probably born 
about A.D. 950, in Italy, but educated in France. 
About A.D. 990 he commenced a school at Chartres, 
where he continued his instructions for some time, and 
with such renown that his fame for learning spread to 
the most distant parts of the kingdom. Many of the 
best scholars of those times were Fulbert’s pupils, 
and he contributed largely to the revival of literature. 
Berengar of Tours was one of his pupils, and king 
Robert was his patron and friend. His pupils always 
spoke of him with affection and'veneration. He was 
not ‘‘satisfied with imparting to his scholars all possi- 
ble knowledge, but he regarded it of the greatest mo- 
ment to take care for the welfare of their souls. One 
of Berengar’s fellow-students at that time, named Adel- 
mann, in a letter written at a later period, of which 
letter we shall haye occasion to speak on a future page, 
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reminded him of those hearty conversations which they 
had at eventide, while walking solitarily with their 
preceptor in the garden, how he spoke to them of their 
heavenly country, and how sometimes, unmanned by 
his feelings, interrupting his words with tears, he ad- 
jured them by those tears to strive with all earnestness 
to reach that heavenly home, and for the sake of this 
to beware, above all things, of that which might lead 
them from the way of truth handed down from the fa- 
thers’ (Neander, Church Hist., Torrey’s transl., iii, 502, 
where Adelmann’s letter is cited). A.D. 1007 he was 
ordained bishop of Chartres, and died in 1029. It is 
said that he was the first who introduced the celebra- 
tion of the festival of the Virgin’s Nativity in France: 
it is certain that he was a zealous upholder of her hon- 
or, since he built the church of Chartres to her praise. 
His writings consist of 134 Epistole :—Tractatus contra 
Judwos : — Sermones: — Carmina, ete. According to 
bishop Cosin, his doctrine on the Eucharist was alto- 
gether conformable to that of the primitive Church ; 
but his first epistle (the fifth in Migne) to Adeodatus 
teaches transubstantiation. Yet his language on the 
Eucharist is sufficiently indefinite to have probably led 
his pupil Berengar (q.v.) to his more scriptural and 
spiritual views of that sacrament. His works were 
edited by Masson (Paris, 1585), by Villiers (‘tin bad 
faith,” Mosheim, Par. 1608, 8vo), and in the Bib. Maz. 
Patr. xviii, 1. They are given in most complete form 
in Migne, Patrol. Latina, t. 141, where also several bi- 
ographies of Fulbert are collected. See Oudin, Script. 
Eccl. ii, 519; Ceillier, Auteurs Sacrés (Paris, 1863), xiii, 
78; Dupin, Eccl. Writers, ix, 1 sq.; Mosheim, Church 
Hist. cent. xi, pt. ii, ch. ii, § 31, n. 65; Neander, Ch. 
Hist, iii, 470, 502; Clarke, Succession of Sacred Litera- 
ture. 


Fulcherius, CArnouensis (Foucher de Chartres), 
a medieval French priest and historian, was born ag 
Chartres in 1059, and died in 1127 at Jerusalem, whith- 
er he had gone on the first Crusade (1096) as chap- 
Jain to Baldwin, whom he followed in all his expedi- 
tions. His Histoire de Jerusalem, continued to the 
year of his death, embraces the greater part of the 
events of the Crusade from the council at Clermont 
(1095), and is especially important as being a record 
of such facts only as himself or other eye-witnesses 
could verify. It was published by Bongars in Recueil 
des Historiens de la Croisade, and in a fuller and cor- 
rected form by Duchesne in Historiens de France (vol. 
iv), and in the Historiens des Crotsades published by 
the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres.— 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xviii, 282-3 ; Histoire 
Litteraire de la France, t. xi. (J.W. M.) 


Fulco (Fourgvss, FuLK) oF Nevrtry, one of the 
most popular preachers of the Middle Ages, was born 
in the second half of the 12th century. ‘He was one 
of the ordinary, ignorant, worldly-minded ecclesias- 
tics, the priest and parson of a country town not far 
from Paris. Afterwards he experienced a change; 
and as he had before neglected his flock, and injured 
them by his bad example, so now he sought to build 
them up by his teaching and example.’ Feeling his 
lack of education for the ministry, “he went on week- 
days to Paris, and attended the lectures of Peter Can- 
tor, a theologian distinguished for his peculiar scriptu- 
ral bent and his tendency to practical reform; and of 
the knowledge here acquired he availed himself by 
elaborating it into sermons, which he preached on Sun- 
days to his flock. These sermons were not so much 
distinguished for profoundness of thought as for their 
adaptation to the common understanding and to the 
oceasions of practical life. At first neighboring cler- 
gymen invited him to preach before their congrega- 
tions, Next he was called to Paris, and he preached 
not only in churches, but also in the public places. 
Professors, students, people of all ranks and classes, 
flocked to hear him. In a coarse cowl, girt about 
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with a thong of leather, he itinerated as a preacher of 
repentance through France, and fearlessly denounced® 
the reigning vices of learned and unlearned, high and 
low. His words often wrought such deep compunc- 
tion that people scourged themselves, threw them- 
selyes on the ground before him, confessed their sins 
before all, and declared themselves ready to do any- 
thing he might direct in order to reform their lives, 
and to redress the wrongs which they had done. Usu- 
rers restored back the interest they had taken; those 
who, in times of scarcity, had stored up large quanti- 
ties of grain to sell again at a greatly advanced price, 
threw open their granaries. In such times he fre- 
quently exclaimed, ‘ Give food to him who is perishing 
with hunger, or else thou perishest thyself.’ He an- 
nounced to the corn-dealers that before the coming 
harvest they would be forced to sell cheap their stored- 
up grain, and cheap it soon became in consequence of 
his own annunciation. Multitudes of abandoned wom- 
en, who lived on the wages of sin, were converted by 
him. For some he obtained husbands; for others he 
founded a nunnery. He exposed the impure morals 
of the clergy; and the latter, seeing the finger of ey- 
ery man pointed against them, were obliged to sepa- 
rate from their concubines. A curse that fell from 
his lips spread alarm like a thunderbolt. People 
whom he so addressed were seen to fall like epileptics, 
foaming at the mouth and distorted with convulsions. 
Such appearances promoted the faith in the supernat- 
ural power of his words. Sick persons were brought 
to him from all quarters, who expected to be healed 
by his touch—by his blessing; and wonderful stories 
were told of the miracles thus wrought. . . . The per- 
sonal influence of this man, who stood prominent nei- 
ther by his talents nor his official station, gave birth 
to a new life of the clergy, a greater zeal in discharg- 
ing the duties of the. predicatorial cffice and of the 
cure of souls, both in France and in England. Young 
men who, in the study of a dialectic theology at the 
University of Paris, had forgotten the obligation to 


| care for the salvation of souls, were touched by the 


discourses of this unlearned itinerant, and trained by 
his instrumentality into zealous preachers. He form- 
ed and left behind him a peculiar school; he sent his 


| disciples over to England, and his example had a stim- 
| ulating effect even on such as had never come into 


personal contact with him, ‘Many,’ says Jacob of 
Vitry, ‘inflamed with the fire of love, and incited by 
his example, began to teach and to preach, and to lead 
not a few to repentance, and to snatch the souls of sin- 
ners from destruction’ (Neander, Church Hist., Tor- 
rey’s transl., iv, 209). When Innocent III proclaimed 
the fourth Crusade, A.D. 1198, Fuleo devoted himself 
wholly to preaching in fts favor, and among all the 
“orators who blew the sacred trumpet’? he was the 
most successful. ‘ Richard of England was satiated 
with the glory and misfortunes of his first adventure, 
and he presumed to deride the exhortations of Fulco, 
who was not abashed in the presence of kings. ‘You 
advise me,’ said Plantagenet, ‘to dismiss my three 
daughters, pride, avarice, and incontinence. I be- 
queath them to the most deserving: my pride to the 
Knights Templars, my avarice to the monks of Cis- 
teaux, and my incontinence to the prelates.’ But the 
preacher was heard and obeyed by the great vassals” 
(Gibbon, Decline and Fall, Harper’s edition, vi, 60). 
Fuleo did not live to see the results of the Crusade ; 
he died at Neuilly A.D. 1201.—Villehardouin, Hist. de 
la Conquéte de Constantinople (transl. by T. Smith, Lon- 
don, 1829, 8vo); Hoefer, Now. Biog. Génér. xviii, 308; 
Milman, Latin Christianity, bk. ix, ch. vii; Gieseler, 
Ch, History, per. iii, § 80; Hurter, Geschichte Pabst In- 
nocent’s III (Hamburg, 1834), vol.i; Herzog, Real-En- 
cyklop. xix, 516. 

Fulda, Monastery or, a celebrated convent, es- 
tablished in 744 by Boniface, and one of his pupils 
named Sturm. The latter, a young man of good fam- 


OE 


wi 


ily, having decided on becoming a hermit, was sent by 


ae to search out a spot in the forest of Buchonia, 


ecure from the inroads of the Saxons. Sturm set out 

with two companions, and finally selected a plot of 
land on the banks of the Fulda, which was given them 
by duke Karlmann, In January, 744, Sturm and sey- 
en companions took possession, and immediately com- 
menced improving and building. The convent was 
organized on the plan of Monte Cassino, after the rule 
of St. Benedict, and Sturm became its first abbot. In 
Novy. 4, 751, pope Zachariah exempted it from episcopal 
jurisdiction. The conyent prospered rapidly, its in- 
mates numbering 400 before Sturm’s deathin 779. Its 
prosperity still increased under Sturm’s successor, 
Bangulf. Both Pepin the Short and Charlemagne 
were very liberal towards this convent, which in its 
turn did great good in disseminating the knowledge 
of agriculture as well as literature throughout the sur- 
rounding country, Its celebrated theological school 
was particularly prosperous under Rabanus Maurus, 
who afterwards became abbot of Fulda. There were 
twelve seniors or sub-instructors, and the scholars 
were instructed in grammar, rhetoric, dialectics, the- 
ology, and the German language. Nor were either 
fine or mechanical arts overlooked, for the convent 
produced both clever artists and talented artisans. 
Under the abbot Werner (968 to 982), Fulda became 
the first among the abbeys of Germany and France. 
Otto I named its abbots arch-chancellors of the em- 
pire. In 1331 the duke John of Ziegenhein led the 
citizens of Fulda to assault the convent, but the assail- 
ants were overpowered and their leaders put to death. 
The Reformation at first made an impression in the 
convent, but abbot Balthasar succeeded in 1573 in 
checking the progress of evangelical doctrines within 
its walls. In 1631 Fulda was subjected to Sweden, 
and an attempt was made to introduce Protestantism 
into the district, but, after the defeat of Nordlingen, the 
Roman Catholic abbots resumed their sway. In 1809, 
Fulda, which six years before had become a principal- 
ity of the prince of Orange, was by Napoleon I an- 
nexed to the grand-duchy of Frankfort, but Prussia 
finally joined it in 1815 to the electorate of Hesse-Cas- 
sel, of which it remained a part until the incorporation 
of that country, in 1866, with Prussia. See Brower, 
Antig. Fuld. lib. iv (Antwerp, 16); Dronke, T’raditiones 
et Antiquitates Fuldenses (Fulda, 1844) ; Niedner, Zezt- 
schrift f. hist. Theol. (1846); Herzog, Real-Encyklop. 
iv, 624; McLear, Chrisitan Missions in the Middle Ages, 
p. 214. 

Pulda Manuscript (Codex Fuldensis), one of the 
best copies of the early Latin version, containing the 
whole N. T., written by order of Victor, bishop of Ca- 
pua, A.D. 546, and now in the Abbey of Fulda, in 
Hesse-Cassel. The Gospels are arranged in a kind of 
harmony. It was described by Schaunat (Vindemie 
Literarie Collectio, 1723, p. 218), collated by Lachmann 
and Buttmann in 1839 for the Latin portion of the N. 
T., and is to be edited by Ern. Ranke,—Scrivener, In- 
trod. p. 264; Tregelles, in Horne’s Jntrod. iv, 254. See 
Latin VERSIONS. 


Fulfil (usually x5, mille’, modu, to fill up), 
generally used with reference to the accomplishment of 
prophecy. It is used in the O. T. with respect to ya- 
rious kinds of prophecies, such as are imminent (e. g. 
the death of Jeroboam’s child, 1 Kings xiv, 17), or dis- 
tant (e. g. that referring to the rebuilding of Jericho, 
1 Kings xvi, 34); those that are accomplished in a near 
as well as in a remote event [see DousLE Sensr], 
those that relate to some similar typical occurrence, 
class, or character [see Typr], proverbial expressions 
[see Provere ], and especially predictions relating to 
the Messiah. Several distinguished scholars consider 
that some texts in the N. T. containing references to 
the O.T., and introduced by the formulas, ‘All this 
was done that it might be fulfilled which was spoken of 
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the Lord by the prophet (Matt. 1, 22; ii, 15); “For 
thus it is written by the prophet?’ (Matt. ii, 5); “* Then 
was fulfilled that which was spoken’ (Matt. ii, 17), may 
be mere allegations, without its being intended to de- 
clare that the literal fulfilment took place on the occa- 
sion described. Even if those passages could not be 
applied to certain events, otherwise than by accommo- 
dation or illustration, the phrases which introduce them 
will easily bend to that explanation; for it may be 
shown, by examples from the Rabbins and from the 
earliest Syriac writers, that in the East similar modes 
of speech have always been in use. See Accoxnio- 
DATION. It is to be observed, however, concerning 
the formulas “‘ that it might be fulfilled,” “then was Sul- 
Jilled,” ete., when used with reference to the fulfilment 
of prophecy in the New Testament, the events are not 
to be understood as happening merely for the purpose 
of making good the predictions, but rather that in or 
by this event was fulfilled the prophecy. The ambi- 
guity in the understanding of the first of these formu- 
las arises from what are technically called the ¢elic and 
the ecbatic uses of the Greek particle iva. It is also 
to be noted that the individuals or nations actually en- 
gaged in fulfilling prophecy often had‘no such inten- 
tion, or even any knowledge that they were doing so. 
See Stuart, in Biblical Repos. 1835, p- 86; Woods, Lec- 
tures on Inspiration, p. 26; Pye Smith, Principles of 
Prophetic Interpretation, p. 51, and others. Some, how- 
ever (e. g. Davidson, Sacred Hermeneutics, p. 471 sq.), 
contend that the phrase twa mhyowSy, ‘that it might 
be fulfilled,”’ and similar expressions in both the Heb. 
and Gr. Scriptures, always designate an intentional 
and definite fulfilment of an express prediction (Meth, 
Quar. Rev. April, 1867, p. 194). See Proruxrcy. 
Puigentius, St., Fabius Claudius Gordi- 
anus, bishop of Ruspe, called “the Augustine of the 
6th century,” was born at Telepta (Leptis), in the 
province of Byzacena, North Africa, A.D. 468. His 
father dying in his childhood, the eare of his education 
fell on his mother, who had him carefully instructed 
in the Greek language. It is said that when a boy he 
could repeat the whole of Homer. In early manhood 
he was made procurator of his native place, but, disgust. 
ed with the world, he threw up his office and devoted 
himself to the monastic life, against his mother’s will, 
He first entered a monastery at Byzacena, but in the 
disorder of the times he was compelled to abandon it, 
and retired to Sicca, where he was severely treated by 
the Arians. Afterwards he resolved to go into Egypt, 
but was dissuaded by Eulalius, bishop of Syracuse, be- 
cause the monks of the East had separated from the 
He went from Sicily to Rome about 
A.D. 500, and then returned to Africa and founded 
a new monastery. The see of Ruspe becoming va- 
cant, he was ordained bishop, much against his will, 
in the year 504. ‘‘ Though become a bishop, he did 
not change either his habit or manner of living, but 
used the same austerities and abstinence as before. He 
defended his faith at once boldly and respectfully 
against his Arian sovereign. He speaks thus to the 
king in an apologetic treatise which the monarch him- 
self had called for (Lib. ui ad Trasimundum): ‘Tf I 
freely defend my faith, as far as God enables me, no 
reproach of obstinacy should be made against me, 
since I am neither forgetful of my own insignificance 
nor of the king’s dignity; and I know well that I am 
to fear God and honor the king, according to Rom. 
xiii, 7; 1 Pet. ii, 17, He certainly pays you true 
honor who answers your questions as the true faith 
requires.’ Atter praising the king in that he, the 
monarch of a yet uncivilized people, showed so much 
zeal for the knowledge of scriptural truth, he says: 
‘You know well that he who seeks to know the truth 
strives for far higher good than he who seeks to ex- 
tend the limits of a temporal kingdom.’ He was ban- 
ished twice to Sardinia. ‘There he was the spiritual 
guide of many other exiles, who united themselves to 
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him. From hence he imparted counsel, comfort, and 
confirmation in the faith to his forsaken Christian 
friends in Africa, and to those from other countries 
who sought his advice in spiritual things and in per- 
plexities of the heart’ ”’ (Neander, Light in Dark Places, 
N. Y. 1853, 31 sq.). After the death of Thrasimund, 
he and all the other expelled bishops were recalled by 
Hilderic, son of Thrasimund (A.D. 523). Fulgentius 
thenceforward enjoyed the quiet possession of his see 
till A.D. 533, when he died, ‘full of honor, and re- 
nowned for piety, learning, and every Christian vir- 
tue.’”? He is commemorated in the Church of Rome as 
a saint on the 1st of January. His writings are mostly 
controversial, against Arianism and Pelagianism. The 
most important are, against Arianism: Libri iw ad Tra- 
simundum:—De Trinitate Liber :—Contra Sermonem Fas- 
tidiost Ariant; against Pelagianism: Libri Tres ad Mo- 
nemum :—De Veritate Predestinationis et gratia Det :-— 
Liber de Preedestinatione et Gratia. Fulgentius was led 
to write against Pelagianism by the writings of Faustus 
of Rhegium (q. v.), which were laid before him for his 
judgment. He explained ‘‘the system of Augustine 
with logical consistency, but in doing this he carefully 
avoided the harsh points of the Predestinatian view of 
the matter. He severely censured those who talked 
of a predestination to sin. He spoke, indeed, of a two- 
fold predestination (predestinatio duplex), but by this 
he understood either the election to eternal happiness 
of those who were good by the grace of God, or the 
predestination of those who were sinners by their own 
choice to deserved punishment’’ (Neander, Ch. Hist. ii, 
650. See also Hagenbach, History of Doctrines, § 114). 
Editions of his writings: Basel, 1556, 1566, 1587; Ant- 
werp, 1574; Cologne, 1618; Lyons, 1633, 1652, 1671; 
best, that of Paris, 1684, 4to; reprinted at Venice, 
1742, fol., and in Migne, Patrologia Latina, t. Ixv. 
See Herzog, Real-Encyklop. iv, 627; Wetzer u. Welte, 
Kirchen-Lex. iv, 249; Ceillier, Auteurs Sacrés (Paris, 
1682), xi, 1 sq.; Dupin, Eccles. Writers, v, 13 sq. ; 
Fleury, Hist. Hccles. lib. xxx, XXxi. 


Fulgentius, Ferrandus, a friend and pupil of 
Fulgentius of Ruspe, who with him partook of exile in 
Sardinia. On his return to Carthage he became a 
deacon, A.D. 523. He died A.D. 551. He was one 
of the first to declare against the condemnation of the 
Three Chapters. He also took part in the controversy 
at that time agitating the Church whether it was or- 
thodox to say, ‘‘ One person of the Trinity has suffer- 
ed.” Fulgentius defended this expression, but recom- 
mended to add ‘‘in the flesh which he assumed.”’ Of 
his writings, we have a Breviatio Canonum (An Abridg- 
ment of the Ecclesiastical Canons), containing 232 can- 
ons of the councils of Ancyra, Laodicea, Nice, Antioch, 
Gangra, and Sardica, the canons of which last council, 
it is most probable, he took from Dionysius Exiguus. 
It was published by the Jesuit Chifflet at Dijon (1649, 
4to). He left alsé a number of Zpistles, which, with 
the Canons, may be found in Bib. Max. Patr. ix, 475, 
and in Migne, Patrol. Latina, vols. Ixy, Ixvii, Lxviii. 
A work against the Arians and other heretics was first 
published by A. Mai (Coll. now. t, iii.) —Herzog, Real- 
Encyklop. iv, 626; Wetzer u. Welte, Kirchen-Lex. iv, 
250; Cave, Hist. Liter. ; Clarke, Succession of Sac. Lit. 


Pulke, Wint1am, D.D., a famous Puritan divine, 
was born in London, and went in 1555 to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, of which he became fellow in 
1564. He spent six years at Clifford’s Inn, studying 
law, but preferred letters, and especially theology. 
“He took orders, but, being suspected of Puritanism, 
as he was the intimate friend of Cartwright, then pro- 
fessor of divinity, he was expelled from college. The 
earl of Leicester presented him in 1571 to the living 
of Warley, in Essex, and two years after to Keding- 
ton, in Suffolk. He afterwards took his degree of 
D.D. at Cambridge, and, as chaplain, accompanied the 
earl of Lincoln when he went as ambassador to France, 
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and on his return he was made master of Pembroke 
Hall, and Margaret professor. He died in 1589. “TI 
force of argument and criticism he was one of the 
ablest divines of his time, and one of the principal op- 
ponents of the Roman Church” (Darling). His writ- 
ings, which were very numerous, both in Latin and 
English, were directed chiefly against Popery. The 
most important of them are the Rhemes Translation of 
the New Testament, and the authorized English Version, 
with the Arguments of Bookes, Chapters, and Annota- 
tions of the Rhemists, and Dr. Fulke’s Confutation of all 
such Arguments, Glosses, and Annotations (first edition, 
1580; often reprinted; last. ed. by Hartshorne, Cam- 
bridge, 1843, 8vo; New York, 1834, 8vo) :—Defence of 
the sincere and true Translation ef the Scriptures, against 
Gregory Martin (new edit. by Parker Society, Camb. 
1843, 8vo):—Answers to Stapleton, Martiall, and San- 
ders (on the controversy with Rome, reprinted by the 
Parker Society, Cambridge, 1848, 8vo). 

Fullenius, Bernarpus, was born in 1602. He 
pursued his collegiate course at the University of Fra- 
neker. He devoted himself specially to the study of 
the Hebrew and mathematics. His proficiency in 
both studies was great. When only twenty-seven he 
was appointed to fill the chair made vacant by the 
death of the distinguished Orientalist, Sixtinus Ama- 
ma. He accepted the appointment, and in 1630 he 
entered upon the discharge of its duties. For seyen 
years he filled the office with fidelity and acceptance. 
The professorship of mathematics was then tendered 
to him, and the celebrated Cocceius appointed him his 
successor in the department of Oriental literature. 
He was one of the committee appointed by the Synod 
of Dort to revise the new translation of the New Tes- 
tament. An edition of J. Drusit Commentaria ad l- 
brum Coheleth Salomonis et Jobt was brought out under 
his editorial supervision, and with prefaces prepared 
by him. See Glasius, Godgeleerd Nederland, i Deel, 
blz. 479; G. Brandt, Historie der Reformatie, etc., iii 
Deel, blz. 53 (Rotterdam, 1704). (J. P. W.) 

Fuller (025, kobes’, from D022, to tread [comp. 
Gesenius, Monum. Phen. p.181]; yvadevc), The art 
of the fuller is beyond doubt of great antiquity, and 
seems to have reached at an early period a compara- 
tive degree of perfection. Very scanty materials, 
however, exist for tracing its progress, or for ascer- 
taining exactly, in any particular age or country (see 
Pliny, vii, 57), what substances were employed in the 
art, and what methods were resorted to for the purpose 
of making them effectual. At the transfiguration our 


» Saviour’s robes are said to have been white, ‘so as no 


fuller on earth could white them” (Markix,3). Else- 
where we read of ‘‘ fullers’ soap’’ (Mal. iii, 2), and of 
‘the fullers’ field” (2 Kings xyiii,17). Of the pro- 
cesses followed in the art of cleaning cloth and the va- 
rious kinds of stuff among the Jews we have no direct 
knowledge. In an early part of the operation they 
seem to have trod the cloths with their feet (Gesenius, 
Thes, p. 1261), as the Hebrew Ain-Rogel, or En-rogel, 
literally Foot-fountain, has been rendered, on Rabbin- 
ical authority, “ Fullers’ fountain,” on the ground 
that the fullers trod the cloths there with their feet 
(comp. Hést, Marokko, p.116). They were also rubbed 
with the knuckles, as in modern washing (Synes. Mp. 
44; compare Euseb. Hist. Eccl. ii, 1,2). A subsequent 
operation was probably that of rubbing the cloth on 
an inclined plane, in a mode which is figured in the 
Egyptian paintings (Wilkinson, ii, 106, abridgm.), and 
still preserved in the East. It seems from the above 
notices that the trade of the fullers, as causing offen- 
sive smells, and also as requiring space for drying 
clothes, was carried on at Jerusalem outside the city 
(comp. Martial, vi, 93; Plaut. Asin. vy, 2,57). A-full- 
ers’ town (officina fullonis) is mentioned in the Talmu- 
dical writers (Midrash, Kohel. xci, 2) by the name of 
Wat 173, “ house of maceration.” So far as it is 
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ters’ clay or marl (Hoffmann, Handb. d. Min- 
eral, II, ii, 230 sq.), with which the poor at 
Rome rubbed their clothes on festival days to 
make them appear brighter (Pliny, xxxi, 10, 
§ 118; xxxv,17). Sulphur, which was used 
at Rome for discharging positive color (Plin. 
xxxv, 57), was abundant in some parts of 
Palestine, but there is no evidence to show 
that it was used in the fullers’ trade. The 
powerful cleansing properties of borith or soap 
are employed by the prophet Malachi as a 
figure under which to represent the prospec- 
tive results of Messiah’s appearance (Mal. iii, 


Ancient Egyptian fullers, 1, 2: a, b. Inclined tables; ¢, c. The water 2). See Beckmann, Hist. of Inv. ii, 92, 106, 
running off into the trough below; d. A stone used for rubbing the edit. Bohn; Saalschiitz, i, 3, 14, 82; ii, 14, 6; 


cloth; 7. Jars of soap. 


mentioned in Scripture, fulling appears to have con- 
sisted chiefly in cleansing garments and whitening 
them (compare lian, Var. Hist. vy, 5). The use of 
white garments, and also the feeling respecting their 
use for festal and religious purposes, may be gathered 
from various passages: Eccl. ix, 8; Dan. vii, 9; Isa. 
Ixiv, 6; Zech. iii, 3,5; 2 Sam. vi, 14; 1 Chron. xv, 
27; Mark ix, 3; Rev. iv, 4; vi, 11; vii, 9; compare 
Mishna, Taanith, iv, 8; see also Statius, Silv. i, 2, 237; 
Ovid, Fast. i, 79; Claudian, De Laud. Stil. iii, 289. 
This branch of tle trade was perhaps exercised by 
other persons than those who carded the wool and 
smoothed the cloth when woven (Mishna, Baba Kama, 
i, x, 10). In applying the marks used to distinguish 
cloths sent to be cleansed, fullers were desired to be 
careful to avoid the mixtures forbidden by the law 
(Ley. xix, 19; Deut. xxii, 11; Mishna, Massek. Kilaim, 
ix,10). Colored cloth was likewise fulled (Mishna, 
Shabb. xix,1). See Schéttgen, Triture et fullonice an- 
figuitates (2d ed. Lips. 1763).—Smith, s. v.; Kitto, s. 
v. See HANDICRAFT. 

Fourier’s Soap (B°WaAS9 M73, borith’ mekabbe- 
shim’, alkali of those treading cloth, i.e. washers’ pot- 
ash; Sept. woia wvvdvTwv), some alkaline or sapo- 
naceous substance mixed with the water in the tubs 
used for stamping or beating cloth. Two substances 
of the nature are mentioned in Scripture: "M3, ne‘- 
ther, nitre (viroor, nitrum, Proy. xxv, 20; Jer. ii, 22), 


and M"3, borith’, soap (xota, herba fullonum, herba | 


borith, Mal. iii, 2), Nitre is found in Egypt and in 
Syria, and vegetable alkali was also obtained there 
from the ashes of certain plants, probably Salsola kali 
(Gesenius, Thesaur. Heb. p. 246; Pliny, xxxi, 10, 46; 


Hasselquist, p. 275; Burckhardt, Syria, p. 214). The | 


juice also of some saponaceous plant, perhaps Gypsa- 
phila struthium, or Saponaria officinalis, was some- 
times mixed with the water for the like purpose, and 
may thus be regarded as representing the soap of 
Scripture. Other substances also are mentioned as 
being employed in cleansing, which, together with al- 
kali, seem to identify the Jewish with the Roman pro- 
cess (Pliny, xxxv, 57), as urine and chalk (creta cimo- 
yin bean-water, i.e. bean-meal mixed with water 
(Mishna, Shabb. ix, 5; Niddah,ix,6). Urine, both of 
men and of animals, was regularly collected at Rome 
for cleansing cloths (Plin. xxxviii, 26, 48; Athen. xi, 
p. 484; Mart. ix, 93; Plautus, Asin. v, 2, 57); and it 
seems not improbable that its use in the fullers’ trade 
at Jerusalem may have suggested the coarse taunt of 
Rabshakeh during his interview with the deputies 
of Hezekiah in the highway of the fullers’ field (2 
IGngs xviii, 27); but Schéttgen thinks it doubtful 
whether the Jews made use of it in fulling (Antig. full. 
§ 9). The process of whitening garments was per- 
formed by rubbing into them chalk or earth of some 
kind (s>uiN). Creta cimolia (cimolite) was probably 
the earth most frequently used (‘‘ crete fullonix,” 
Pliny, xvii, 4; compare Theophr. Charact. 11). The 
whitest sort of earth for this purpose is a white pot- 


Smith, Dict. of Classical Antig. s. v. Fullo.— 
Smith, s.v. See Soar. 

FULLER’S FIELD (0255 mtv), sedeh’ hobes’; 
Sept. dypic rod yvadéiwe, or kvagéwe ; Vulg. ager ful- 
lonis), a spot near Jerusalem (2 Kings xviii, 17; Isa, 
XxXxXyi, 2; vii, 3) so close to the walls that a person 
speaking from there could be heard on them (2 Kings 
Xvili, 17, 26). It is only incidentally mentioned in 
these passages, as giving its name to a “ highway” 
(720% = an embanked road, Gesen. Thes. p. 957 b), 
Danie (2) Ob on 2 QR, A.V. “ in’) which highway 
was the ‘‘conduit of the upper pool.” The “end” 
(Azp) of the conduit, whatever that was, appears to 
have been close to the road (Isa. vii, 3). In consider- 
ing the nature of this spot, it should be borne in mind 
that sadeh, ‘‘field,”’ is a term almost invariably con- 
fined to cultivated arable land, as opposed to unre- 
claimed ground. See TopoGrapuicaL Terms. One 
resort of the fullers of Jerusalem would seem to have 
been below the city on the south-east side. See En- 
ROoGEL. But Rabshakeh and his ‘‘great host’ can 
hardly have approached in that direction. They must 
haye come from the north—the only accessible side for 
any body of people—as is certainly indicated by the 
route traced in Isa. x, 28-82 (see GiBEAH); and the 
fuller’s field, from this circumstance, has been located 
by some (Hitzig, zu Jesa. vii, 3; Williams, Holy City, 
ii, 472) on the table-land on the northern side of the 
city, near the Damascus gate. See FuULLER’s Monv- 
MENT (below). The ‘‘pool’’ and the ‘‘ conduit” would 
be sufficient reasons for the presence of the fullers, and 
their location would therefore determine that of the 
‘field’? in question. See Conpurr. On the other 
hand, Rabshakeh and his companions may have left 
the army and advanced along the east side of Mount 
Moriah to En-rogel, to a convenient place under the 
temple walls for speaking. There can be little doubt, 
however, that the ‘‘ upper pool’ is the cistern now call- 
ed Birket el-Mamilla, at the head of the Valley of Hin- 
nom, a short distance west of the Yafa gate (Porter, 
Handbook for S. and P. p.99,136). Hezekiah conveyed 
the waters from it by a subterranean aqueduct to the 
west side of the city of David (2 Chron, xxxii, 30). 
The natural course of this aqueduct was along the an- 
cient road to the western gate beside the castle, and 
this was the road by which the Assyrian ambassadors 
would doubtless approach the city, coming as they did 
from Lachish. The position of the fuller’s field is 
thus indicated. It lay on the side of the highway 
west of the city. See FuLLER’s GATE (below). The 
fullers’ occupation required an abundant supply of 
water, and an open space for drying the clothes. We 
may therefore conclude that their “field” was beside, 
or at least not far distant from, the upper pool.—Smith, 
s.v.; Kitto,s.v. See GrHon. 


FULLER’S GATE (porta fullonis), one of the me- 
dimyal gates on the western side of Jerusalem (Adam- 
nanus, i, 1), thought by Dr. Robinson (Researches, i, 
475) to be the Porta Judiciaria of Brocardus (ch. viii, 
fin.), in the wall of those days, somewhere over against 
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the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, leading to Sillo 
(Neby Samwil) and Gibeon, and also the Serb of Ara- 
bian writers (Edrisi, about A.D. 1150, ed Jaubert, i, 
314; “History of Jerus.”’ in the Fundgr. des Orients, 
ii, 129). It seems to have derived its name from lead- 
ing to the Futuer’s Frevp (Isa. vii, 3). 


FULLER’S MONUMENT (pevijuia rev yvapéewc), a 


conspicuous object mentioned by Josephus in his ac- 
count of the course of the third or outer wall of Jeru- 
salem (War, v,4, 2), as situated near ‘‘the tower of 
the corner,’ where the wall bent, after passing the 
sepulchres of the kings, to the valley of the Kidron; 
evidently, therefore, at the north-east angle of the an- 
cient city (Strong’s Harm. and Expos. of the Gospel, 
Append. p. 23). It does not follow, as Dr. Barclay 
supposes (City of the Great King, p. 25), that the mon- 
ument in question was situated in the FuLLER’s Firwp. 
See JERUSALEM. 


Fuller, Andrew, perhaps the most eminent and 
influential of Baptist theologians, was born in 1754, at 
Wicken, Cambridgeshire, England. His opportunities 
for education were scanty, and his subsequent attain- 
ments as a theologian resulted from the activity of a 
mind naturally vigorous working earnestly on no very 
ample materials. He was baptized in 1770, began 
preaching in 1774, and in 1775 became pastor of a 
church in Soham. His doctrinal system at this time 
was unsettled. The prevailing type of opinion then 
prevalent among the Baptists was an exorbitant Cal- 
vinism, verging to an Antinomian and fatalistic ex- 
treme. It was deemed necessary to a consistent or- 
thodoxy for a preacher to avoid offering freely to all 
men the invitation of the Gospel. Dr. Gill (q. v.) was 
the standard of doctrinal soundness. Fuller states 


that Gill and Bunyan were authors to whom he was. 


much indebted. He gradually found that they did 
not agree, and still more was he impressed with the 
practical difference between the accepted teaching and 
the New Testament. In 1776 he became acquainted 
with Messrs. Ryland and Sutcliffe, names to be after- 
wards honorably associated with his in the foreign mis- 
sionary work. The works of the New England theo- 
logians, particularly Edwards and Bellamy, confirmed 
him in the views to which his mind had been tending. 
The change in the spirit of his preaching awakened 
violent opposition. His congregation, however, in- 
creased, and the effects of his doctrine confirmed his 
faith in it. In 1782 he removed to Kettering, which 
was the scene of his labors to the close of life. Here, 
in 1784, he gave deliberate expression to his views in 
the treatise, The Gospel worthy of all Acceptation. In 
the same year he concerted with his friend Sutcliffe a 
meeting for united prayer for the revival of religion 
and the conversion of the world—the origin of the 
‘*Monthly Concert.” Out of these counsels grew the 
missionary movement under the leadership of Carey 
(q. y.), in which, as secretary of the Baptist Missionary 
Society, Mr. Fuller bore a laborious and responsible 
part. In 1793 appeared his celebrated treatise, The 
Calvinistic and Socinian Systems compared. Princeton 
College in 1795, and Yale in 1805, conferred upon him 
the degree of D,D., which he modestly declined. He 
died in 1815. His other works are, 3. The Gospel its 
own Witness (1800) :—4. Dialogues, Essays, and Letiers : 
—). Hxposition of Genesis :—6. The Great Question an- 
swered (1806) :—7. Strictures on Sandemanianism (1809): 
—8. Sermons on various Subjects :—9. Exposition of the 
Revelation: —10. Letters on Communion (1815), His 
writings are marked by solid force of reasoning, plain- 
ness and simplicity of statement, and an ingenuous 
%candor. In reference to his unaffected style, he has 
been called “the Franklin of theology.” Without the 
opportunity to become a critical student of the Serip- 
tures, he is a better Biblical theologian than many 
whose scholarship he could not aspire to. For his the- 
ological position, see the article CaLyintsm.—Vorks, 
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with Life prefixed, 5 vols. London, 1831; also 1853, 
imp. 8vo; more complete edition, edited by Belcher, 
3 vols. Philadel. (L. E.S.) 


Fuller, Thomas, divine, historian, genius, and 
wit, was a son of the Rev. T. Fuller, minister of Ald- 
winkle, in Northamptonshire, at which place he was 
born in June, 1608. He was educated at Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and removed to Sidney College, of 
which he became fellow in 1631. In 1632 he was ap- 
pointed minister of St. Bennet’s parish, Cambridge, 
and acquired great popularity as a pulpit orator. He 
obtained, in the same year, the prebend of Salisbury, 
and afterwards the rectory of Broad Windsor, of both 
of which he was deprived during the Civil War, in con- 
sequence of his activity on the side of the monarch. 
Between 1640 and 1656 he published nearly the whole 
of his works. In 1648 he obtained the living of Wal- 
tham, in Essex, which in 1658 he quitted for that of 
Cranford, in Middlesex. At the Restoration he recoy- 
ered the prebend of Salisbury, was made D.D. and 
king’s chaplain, and was looking forward to a mitre, 
when his prospects were closed by death, August 15, 
1661, Fuller possessed a remarkably tenacious mem- 
ory. He had also a large share of wit and quaint hu- 
mor, which he sometimes allowed to run riot in his 
writings. Among his chief works are, A History of 
the Holy War (Camb. 1640, 2d edit. fol.) :—The Church 
History of Britain (new edit. edited by Nichols, Lond. 
1837, 8 vols. 8vo):—The History of the University of 
Cambridge (new edit. Lond. 1840, 8vo):—The History 
of the Worthies of England (new ed. by Nuttall, Lond. 
1840, 3 vols. 8vo):—Pisgah Sight of Palestine, a His- 
tory of the Old and New Test. (Lond. 1662, fol.). Cole- 
ridge says that ‘‘Fuller was incomparably the most 
sensible, the least prejudiced great man of an age that 
boasted a galaxy of great men. He is a very volumi- 
nous writer, and yet, in all his numerous volumes on 
so many different subjects, it is scarcely too much to 
say that you will hardly find a page in which some 
one sentence out of every three does not deserve to be 
quoted for itself as a motto or as a maxim.’”’ See 
Russell, Memorials of the Life and Works of Fuller 
(Lond. 1844, sm. 8yo); Rogers, Fuller's Life and Writ- 
ings (Edinb. Rev. xxiv, 328). 

Fullerton, Hucu Stewart, a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born near Greencastle, Penn., Feb. 6, 1805. 
Not long after, his parents removed to Orange Co., N. 
Y., and in 1815 to Fayette Co., Ohio. He studied one 
year at the Ohio University, and was licensed to preach 
in 1830. In 1832 he accepted a call to the church at 
Chillicothe, where he labored four years, and then re- 
signed from ill health. In 1837 he removed to Salem, 
Ohio, where he remained until his death, Aug. 15, 1862. 
—Wilson, Presbyterian Hist. Almanac, 1864. 


Fulness, a term variously used in Scripture. (1.) 
“The fulness of time” is the time when the Messiah 
appeared, which“was appointed by God, promised to 
the fathers, foretold by the prophets, expected by the 
Jews themselves, and earnestly longed for by all the 
faithful: ‘‘When the fulness of the time wasi™pme, 
God sent his Son,” Gal. iv, 4. (2.) The fulness of 
Christ is the superabundance of grace with which he 
was filled: ‘‘Of his fulness have all we received,” 
John i, 16. And whereas men are said to be filled 
with the Holy Ghost, as John the Baptist, Luke i, 15; 
and Stephen, Acts vi, 5; this differs from the fulness 
of Christ in these three respects: (a@.) Grace in others 
is by participation, as the moon hath her light from 
the sun, rivers their waters from the fountain; but in 
Christ all that perfection and influence which we in- 
clude in that term is originally, naturally, and of him- 
self. (0.) The Spirit is in Christ infinitely and above 
measure, John iii, 34; but in the saints by measure 
according to the gift of God, Eph. iv, 16. (c.) The 
saints cannot communicate their graces to others, 
whereas the gifts of the Spirit are in Christ as a head 
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and fountain, to impart them to his members. ‘We 
have received of his fulness,” John i, 16, (3.) It is 
said that ‘‘the fulness of the Godhead dwells in Christ 
bodily,” Col. ii, 9; that is, the whole nature and attri- 
butes of God are in Christ, and that really, essentially, 
or substantially ; and also personally, by nearest un- 
ion; as the soul dwells in the body, so that the same 
person who is man is God also. (4.) The Church is 
called the fulness of Christ, Eph. i, 23. It is the 
Church which makes him a complete and perfect head ; 
for, though he has a natural and personal fulness as 
God, yet as Mediator he is not full and complete with- 
out his mystical body (as a king is not complete with- 
out his subjects), but receives an outward, relative, 
and mystical fulness from his members (Watson, Dic- 
tionary, 8. v.). (6.) It is probable that the expression 
Sulness of the Godhead, as applied to Christ (Col. i, 19 ; 
ii, 9), contains an allusion to the theories of some spec- 
ulators, who taught that there were “certain distinct 
beings” (eons as they called them), “ who were suc- 
cessive emanations from the Supreme Being himself,” 
to whom they gave the title of ‘the Fulness.” They 
pretended that one of these had assumed human na- 
ture in Jesus Christ. It was probably in designed con- 
tradiction to this that the apostle asserts the indwell- 
ing in Jesus ‘‘ of all the fulness of the Godhead”’ (Eden). 


Fulvia (the name of a noble Roman family, Gre- 
cized Pov Pia), a lady of Rome who had embraced 
Judaism, but having been defrauded of a sum of money 
by a Jewish impostor, complained through ber hus- 
band Saturninus to the emperor Tiberius, who there- 
upon proscribed the Jews from the city (Josephus, Ant. 
Xviii, 3,5). No contemporary historian notices this 
expulsion, and it seems to have been but of temporary 
and partial force, different from the later and more for- 
mal edict of Acts xviii, 2. See Cuaupivs. 


Funck (funeccius), JOHANN, a celebrated Lutheran 
divine, was born at Werden, near Nuremberg, Feb. 1, 
1518, and was beheaded at Kénigsberg, Oct. 28, 1566. 
He married the daughter of Osiander (q. v.), and adopt- 
ed the opinions of his father-in-law on justification 
G. v.), and, after the death of Osiander, 1552, he came 
to be the leader of the mediation party, but in 1556 he 
assented to the Augsburg Confession and to Melanc- 
thon’s Loc: Communes. He was declared to be ortho- 
dox in 1561 by the diyines of Leipsic and Wittenberg. 
He was made chaplain to Albert, duke of Prussia, but, 
having given him advice deemed disadvantageous to 
Poland, was, with his friends Snellius and Horstius, 
condemned and executed in 1566. He wrote a Chro- 
nology from Adam to A.D. 1560 (continued by an 
anonymous hand to 1578) in folio; Latin biographies 
of Vert Dietrich, and Andrew Osiander, his father-in- 
law ; and Commentaries in German on Daniel and the 
Revelations, published by Sachsen (Frankfort, 1596, 
4to), with wood-engravings by Spies.—Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biogr. Genér. xix, 58; Gieseler, Ch. History, per. 4, § 39. 
GU. W. M.) 

Punctionaries, “persons who are appointed to 
discharge any office. Thus the clergy are ‘function- 
aries’ of the particular church of which they are mem- 
ber fulfil an ‘ office and administration in the same,’ 
in capacity deriving their station and power from 
Christ, by virtue of the sanction given by him to Chris- 
tian communities. Thus the authority of those officers 
comes direct from the society so constituted, in whose 
name and behalf they act as its representatives, just to 


that extent to which it has empowered and directed | 


them to act. In conformity with these views, each 
person about to be ordained as priest in the Church of 
England is asked whether he thinks he is ‘truly called,’ 
both ‘according to the will of Christ and the order of 
this Church of England.’ ”—Eden, Churchman’s Dict. 
8. V. 


Fundamentals. A distinction has been drawn, 


both in the Roman Catholic and Protestant Churches, | 
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ae Sundamental and non-fundamental articles of 
faith. 

I. Roman theologians understand by articuli Sunda- 
mentales those doctrines which every Christian is 
obliged to know, to believe, and to profess, on pain of 
damnation; and by articuls non-fundamentales such 
doctrines as a man may be involuntarily ignorant of, 
without losing the name of Christian and the hope of 
salvation, it being taken for granted that he would be- 
lieve them if made known to him by the Church. Sub- 
stantially the Roman doctrine is that whatever the 
Church teaches is fundamental. 

II. In the Lutheran Church the distinction between 
fundamental and non-fundamental doctrines was intro- 
duced by Hunnius, and after him was further devel- 
oped by Quenstedt. See Hunnius, De Sundamental 
dissensu doctrine Lutheriane et Calviniane (1626). Ac- 
cording to this distinction, fundamental doctrines are 
those which are essential to the faith unto salvation, 
viz. the doctrine of Christ the Mediator, of the Word 
of God as the seed of truth, etc. The later theology 
has abandoned this distinction, so far as its scientific 
use is concerned. Practically, however, all Christians 
agree in considering certain doctrines as essential to 
the Christian system, and others as comparatively non- 
essential. See Bergier, Dict. de Théologie, s. v. Fonda- 
mentaux ; Pelt, Theolog. Encyclop. art. 66; Dodd, On Par- 
ables, i, 14; Chillingworth, Religion of Protestants, pt. 
i, ch.iii; Hammond, Works, vol.i; Stillingfleet, Works, 
iv, 56 sq.; Turretin, De Articulis Fundamentalibus, 
1719. Waterland treats the subject largely in his 
Discourse on Fundamentals (Works, Oxf. 1853, 6 vols., 
vol. v,p.73 sq.). He remarks that when we apply “the 
epithet fundamental either to religion in general or 
to Christianity in particular, we are supposed to mean 
something essential to religion or Christianity, so nec- 
essary to its being, or, at least, to its well-being, that it 
could not subsist, or maintain itself, without it.” He 
holds that Scripture indicates this distinction of things 
more or less weighty: e. g. Paul, with regard to cer- 
tain Judaizers, exhorted his converts to bear with them 
(1 Cor. ix, 19-23), while to others he would not give 
place by subjection, no, not for an hour (Gal. ii, 5, 21), 
That the primitive Church recognised the distinc- 
tion he thinks has been fully shown by Spanheim, iii, 
1059 ; Hoornbeck, Socin. Confut. i, 9, 210, ete. Bing- 
ham remarks that as to fundamental articles of faith, 
the Church had them always collected or summed up 
out of Scripture in her creeds, the profession of which 
was ever esteemed both necessary on the one hand, 
and sufficient on the other, in order to the admission 
of members into the Church by baptism ; and, conse- 
quently, both necessary and sufficient to keep men in 
the unity of the Church, so far as concerns the unity 
of faith generally required of all Christians, to make 
them one body and one Church of believers (Orig. 
Eccles. bk. xvi, ch. i). The difficulty of the subject, 
according to Waterland, lies not so much in deciding 
what is fundamental to the Christian system as such, as 
in deciding whether these things are to be held essen- 
tial in the belief of particular persons in order to their 
salvation. The former are as fixed as Christianity 
itself; the latter will always vary with the capacities 
and opportunities of the persons themselves. So the 
terms of communion may be one thing, the terms of 
salvation another. Herein Roman Catholic theology 
differs from Protestant, as it makes the terms of com- 
munion identical with the terms of salvation. Jona- 
than Edwards cites Stapfer to the same purport: ‘‘ On 
account of the various degrees of men’s capacities, and 
the various circumstances of the times in which they 
lived, one man may know truths which another cannot 
know. Whence it follows that the very same articles 
are not fundamental to all men; but, accordingly as 
revelation hath been more or less complete, according 
to the several dispensations under which men Dave 
liyed, their various natural abilities, and their various 
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modes of circumstances of living, different articles are, 
and have been, fundamental to different men. This is 
very plain from the different degrees of knowledge be- 
fore and since the coming of Christ, for before his com- 
ing many truths were hid which are now set in the 
most clear light; and the instance of the apostles 
abundantly shows the truth of what I have now ad- 
vanced, who, although they were already in a state of 
grace, and their salvation was secured, yet for some 
time were ignorant of the necessity of the suffering 


and death of Christ, and of the true nature of his king- | 


dom; whereas he who now does not ackowledge, or 
perhaps denies, the necessity of Christ’s death, is by 
all means to be considered as in a fundamental error. 
Therefore,as a man hath received of God greater or 
less natural abilities, so let the number of articles to 
which he shall give his assent be greater or smaller; 
and as revelation hath been made, or information hath 
been given, to a man more clearly or obscurely, in the 
same proportion is more or Jess required of him. 
Therefore, in our own case, we ought to be cautious of 
even the smallest errors, and to aim at the highest 
degree of knowledge in divine truths. In the case of 
others we ought to judge concerning them with the 
greatest prudence, mildness, and benevolence. Hence 
we see that a certain precise number of articles which 
shall be necessary and fundamental to every man can- 
not be determined” (Edwards, Works, N.Y. ed., 4 vols., 
vol. iii, p. 545). 

After Cromwell came into power in England in 1653, 
a committee of divines was appointed by Parliament 
to draw up a catalogue of ‘‘ fundamentals” to be pre- 
sented to the House. ‘‘ Archbishop Usher was nomi- 
nated, but he declining, Mr. Baxter was appointed in 
his room; the rest who acted were Dr. Owen, Dr. 
Goodwin, Dr. Cheynel, Mr. Marshal, Mr. Reyner, Mr. 
Nye, Mr. Sydrach Simpson, Mr. Vines, Mr. Manton, 
Mr. Jacomb, Mr. Baxter desired to offer the Apostles’ 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments 
alone, as containing the fundamentals of religion ; but 
it was objected that this would include Socinians and 
papists. Mr. Baxter replied that it was so much fitter 
for a centre of unity or concord, because it was impos- 
sible, in his opinion, to devise a form of words which 
heretics would not subscribe, when they had perverted 
them to their own sense. These arguments not pre- 
vailing, the following articles were presented to the 
House, under the title of ‘The Principles of Faith, 
presented by Mr. Thomas Goodwin, Mr. Nye, Mr. Sy- 
drach Simpson, and other Ministers, to the Committee 
of Parliament for Religion, by way of Explanation to 
the Proposals for propagating the Gospel.’ 1. That 
the Holy Scripture is that rule of knowing God and 
living unto him, which whoso does not believe cannot 
be saved. 2. That there is a God, who is the creator, 
governor, and judge of the world, which is to be re- 
ceived by faith, and every other way of the knowl- 
edge of him is insufficient. 3. That this God, who is 
the creator, is eternally distinct from 
all creatures in his being and bless- 
edness. 4, That this God is one in 
three persons or subsistences. 5. 
That Jesus Christ is the only medi- 
ator between God and man, without 
the knowledge of whom there is no 
salvation. 6. That this Jesus Christ 
is the true God. 7, That this Jesus 
Christ is also true man. 8. That 
this Jesus Christ is God and man 
in one person. 9, That this Jesus 
Christ is our Redeemer, who, by 
paying a ransom and bearing our 
sins, has made satisfaction for them. 
10. That this same Lord Jesus Christ 
is he that was crucified at Jerusalem, 
and rose again, and ascended into 
heaven. 11. That this same Jesus 
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| Christ being the only God and man in one person, re- 
mains forever a distinct person from all saints and an- 
gels, notwithstanding their union and communion with 
him. 12. That all men by nature are dead in sins and 
trespasses ; and no man can be saved unless he be born 
‘again, repent, and believe. 13. That we are justified 
| and saved by grace and faith in Jesus Christ, and not 
by works. 14. That to continue in any known sin, 
upon what pretence or principle soeyver, is damnable. 
15. That God is to be worshipped according to his own 
will; and whosoever shall forsake and despise all the 
| duties of his worship, cannot be saved. 16. That the 
dead shall rise; and that there is a day of judgment, 
wherein all shall appear, some to go into everlasting 
life, and some into everlasting condemnation. Mr. 
Baxter (Life, p. 205) says Dr. Owen worded these ar- 
ticles; that Dr. Goodwin, Mr. Nye, and Mr. Simpson 
were his assistants; that Dr. Cheynel was scribe; and 
that Mr. Marshal, a sober, worthy man, did something; 
but that the rest were little better than passive. It 
appears by these articles that these divines intended 
to exclude not only Deists, Socinians, and papists, but 
Arians, Antinomians, Quakers, and others’’ (Neal, His- 
tory of the Puritans, Harpers’ ed., i, 131). 


Funeral. Burying was (as generally, Cicero, 
Leg. ii, 22; Pliny, vii, 55) the oldest, as in all antig- 
uity the customary, and among the Israelites the only 
mode of disposing of corpses (Gen. xxiii, 19; xxv, 9; 
xxxv, 8,19; Judg. ii, 9; vili, 32; 1 Sam. xxv, 1, ete.; 
John xi, 17; Matt. xxvii, 60, ete.). So likewise among 
the Egyptians, Babylonians, and Persians (Lucian, 
Suet. 21; Curtius, iii, 12, 11 and 13), of which people 
ruins of necropolises and tombs stillremain. Of burn- 
ing (which among the Greeks was a well-known cus- 
tom—although in no age altogether prevalent, see 
Becker, Charicles, ii, 181 sq.), the first trace occurs in1 
Sam, xxxi, 12, and even there as an extraordinary 
case (ver. 10). The practice has also been inferred 
from Amos vi, 10, where the term IBID, mesarepho’, 
“the that burneth him” (i. e. the nearest relative, who 
kindled the pyre; compare Gen. xxv, 9; xxxv, 29; 
Judg. xvi, 31), occurs; but De Rossi, with several 
MSS., reads (so Hitzig, ad loc., although Rosenmiller, 
ad loc., otherwise explains) 1D7%72, alluding to the 
different custom of burning—not the body itself, but— 
sweet spices at the funeral, as in Chron. xvi, 14; xxi, 
19; Jer. xxxiv, 5 (comp. Deut. xii, 31), as confirmed 
by Josephus (War, i, 33, 9; see Geier, De luctu, vi, 2 
sq.; Kirchmann, De funerid. p. 248 sq.; Dougtei An- 
alect. i, 196 sq.). After the exile the burning of dead 
bodies was still less an Israelitish custom, and the 
Talmud classes it with heathenish practices; hence 
even Tacitus (Hist. v, 5, 4) mentions burial as an alto- 
gether Jewish usage. The same conclusion is con- 


firmed by the fact that combustion of the person is 
affixed by the Mosaic law (Ley. xx, 14; xxi, 9) as a 
special penalty for certain crimes (see Michaelis [ who, 


Ancient Egyptian Funeral Rites: 1. The mummy in its shrine; 2. A priest pre- 
senting an oblation before it ; 3, 4,5, Female relatives present, and exhibiting 
their homage and grief. 
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however, reaches a false result], De combustione et hu- 
matione mortuorum ap. Hebreos, in his Syntagma comm. 
i, 225 sq.). SeeGrave. To leave the dead unburied 
was to the Hebrews a most dreadful thought (1 Kings 
Rill, 225; xiv, 11; xvi, 4; xxi, 24; Jer. vii, 33; viii, 
2; ix, 22; xiv, 16; xvi, 4; xxv, 33; Ezek. xxix, 5; 
Psa. Ixxix, 3), and was regarded by the ancients uni- 
versally as one of the grossest insults (Sophocles, 
Ajax, 1156; Herodian, viii, 5, 24; iii, 12, 25; Plutarch, 
Virt. mul. p. 226, ed. Tauchn. ; Isocr. Panath. p. 638 ; 
see Musgrave, ad Soph. Antig. 25); hence to inter the 
remains of the departed was a special work of affection 
(Tobit i, 21; ii, 8), and was an imperative duty of 
sons toward their parents (Gen. xxv, 9; xxxv, 29; 1 
Mace. ii, 70; Tobit vi, 15; Matt. viii, 21; compare 
Demosth. Avistog. p. 496; Val. Max. v, 4, ext. 3; see 
Kype, Observ. i, 46), and next devolved upon relatives 
and friends (Tobit xiv, 16). If tle corpse remained 
uninhumed, it became a prey to the roving, hungry 
dogs and ravenous birds (1 Kings xiv, 11; xvi, 4; 
xxi, 24; Jer. vii, 33; 2 Sam. xxi, 10 [2 Kings ix, 35 
sq. |; compare Homer, 7. xxii, 41 sq.; Eurip. Heracl. 
1050). Nevertheless, that was not often the fate of 
the dead among the Israelites, except in consequence 
of the atrocities of war, since Deut. xxi, 23 (Josephus, 
War, vi, 72) was held to entitle even criminals to in- 
terment (Josephus, War, iv, 5,2; comp. Matt. xxvii, 
58; yet it was otherwise in Egypt, Gen. x1,19). Ac- 
cording to the Talmud (Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. p. 499) 
there were two especial burial-places at Jerusalem for 
executed persons.—Winer, i, 147. See Toms. 


What form or ceremonies of obsequies was observed 
by the ancient Hebrews is almost altogether unknown, 
except that in the earlier and simpler age the act of 
interment was performed by the relations (sons, broth- 
ers) with their own hands (Gen. xxv, 9; xxxv, 29; 
Judg. xvi, 31; the later passages, 1 Mace. ii, 70; Tobit 
xiv, 16, only indicate the attendance of the kindred at 
the rites; so also Matt. viii, 22). In later times the 
Jews left this to others, and in Amos y, 16 it is spoken 
of as something shocking that kinsmen should be 
obliged to carry the corpse to the grave (this pious care, 
however, was due from friends, e. g. from pupils to- 
wards their teacher, 1 Kings xiii, 30; Mark vi, 29). 
Closing the eyes and giving the last kiss (Thilo, Apoer. 
i, 44) are mentioned (Gen. xlvi, 4; 1,1; Tobit xiv, 15) 
as natural expressions of farewell (the Talmud has a 
prescription concerning them, Shabb. xxiii, 5) from 
early antiquity (Homer, Z/. xi, 452; Odyss. xi, 425 sq. ; 
xxiv, 296; Eurip. Hec. 428; Virg. din. ix, 487; Ovid, 
Trist. ii, 3,43; iv, 3, 43 sq.; Val. Max. ii, 6,8; Pliny, 
xi, 55; Euseb. Hist. Eccl. vii, 22). Immediately after 
decease (the sooner the better) the body was washed 
(Acts ix, 37), then wrapped in a large cloth (awdwy, 
Matt. xxvii, 59; Mark xv, 46; Luke xxiii, 53), or all 
its limbs wound with bands (63é1«, ckesoiar, see John 
xi, 44; compare Chifilet, De linteis sepulcral. Christi, 
Antw. 1624, 1688), between the folds of which, in the 
case of a person of distinction, aromatics were laid or 
sprinkled (John xix, 39 sq.; compare John xii, 7; the 
custom of anointing the corpse with spiced unguents 
was very prevalent anciently, Pliny, xiii, 1; Homer, 
Odyss. xxiv, 45; Iliad, xviii, 350; xxiv, 582; Lucian, 
Luct.11). See Dougtxi Annal. ii, 64 sq. At public 
funerals of princes sumptuous shrouds were usual, and 
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there was a prodigal expense of odors (Josephus, Ant. 
Xv, 3,4; xvii, 8,3; War, i, 33, 9): The speedy burial 
customary with the later Jews (Acts v, 6, 10; as a rule 
on the same day, before sundown) had its origin in the 
Leyitical defilement (Numb. xix, 11 sq.); in earlier 
times it did not prevail (Gen, xxiii, 2 sq. ; comp, Char- 
din, vi, 485). The remoyal (éx@épew) to the grave 
was done in a coflin (copdc, Luke vii, 14; N\dovaz, Jo- 
sephus, Ant. xy, 3, 2), which probably was usually 
open (? Luke vii, 14; comp. Schulz, Leitung, iv, 182; 
but see Josephus, Ant. xv, 1, 2); and on a bier (272, 
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Mohammedan Bier, for the Body of a Female or Boy (Lane), 


2 Sam. iii, 31; «Atvn, Josephus, Life, 62; Ant. xvii, 8, 
3; of costly materials in the case of royal personages, 
even adorned with precious stones, Josephus, Ant. 
xiii, 16, 1; xvii, 8, 3; War, i, 33, 9), borne by men 
(Luke vii, 14; Acts v, 6, 10), with a retinue of the 
relatives and friends (2 Sam. iii, 31; Luke vii, 12; the 
Talmud speaks of funeral processions with horns (Pa- 
rah, xii, 9; on royal funeral processions, see Josephus, 
Ant. xiii, 16, 1; xvii, 8, 3; War, i, 33, 9) in a long 
train (Job xxi, 33), and with loud weeping and wailing 
(2 Sam. iii, 32; compare Baruch vi, 51). Even in the 
house of grief, before the funeral, lamentation was kept 
up with accompaniment of mourning pipes (Matt. ix, 

3; Mark v, 38; compare Jer. ix, 17; 2 Chron, xxxv, 
25; Ovid, Fast. vi, 660; see Hilliger, De tibicin. in fu- 
ner. adhib. Viteb. 1717 ; Kirchmann, Fun. Roman. ii, 5). 
Female mourners, especially (Jer. ix, 17), were hired 
for the purpose (Mishna, Moed Katon, iii, 8), who pro- 
longed the lamentation several days (Wellsted, i, 150; 
Prokesch, Lrinner. i, 93, 102,130). After the-burial a 
funeral meal was given (2 Sam. iii, 35; Jer. xvi, 5,7; 
Hos. ix, 4; Ezek. xxiv, 17, 24; Tobit iv, 18; Epist. 
Jer. 30; compare Homer, J/. xxiii, 28; xxiv, 802; Lu- 
cian, Luct. 24: see Geier, De luctu Ebr. ch. vi; Heben- 
streit, in the Miscell. Lips. ii, 720 sq. ; vi, 83 sq. ; Gar- 
mann, in Iken’s 7'hesawr. i, 1028 sq.); and among the 
later Jews, in families of distinction, invitations were 
extended to the honorable as well as to the people, so 
that these entertainments eventually became scenes 
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Ancient Egyptian Funeral Procession (Caillaud). 
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of luxurious display (Josephus, War, ii,1,1). War- 
riors were buried with their arms (Ezek. xxxii, 275 i 
Mace. xiii, 29; comp. Homer, Odyss. xi, 74; x1i, 13; 
Virgil, dn. vi, 233; Diod. Sic. xviii, 26; Curtius, x, 
1, 31; see Tavernier, i, 294), and persons of rank or 
royalty with jewels and valuables (J osephus, Ant. XV, 
3, 4; xvi, 7,1). In later times, when the belief in the 
resurrection became generally distinct, a funeral sac- 
rifice was made (2 Mace. xii, 43). See generally We- 
ber, Observatt. sacr. circa funera populor. orientt. (Ar 
gent. 1767); Montbron, Essai sur la littérature des He- 
breux (Par. 1819), ILI, i, 1 sq., 253 sq.; also Meursius, 
De funere lib. sing., in his Opp. v.—Winer, ii, 15. For 
the funeral customs of the ancient Egyptians, see Wil- 
kinson, chap. x (abridgm.); for those of the modern 
Egyptians, see Lane, chap. xxviii, See Burra. 


Modern Egyptian Funeral Procession (Lane), 


Monographs on funerals in general have been writ- 
ten by Fuderici (Jen. 1755), Ingler [in Germ. ] (Lii- 
neb. 1757), Pomeg (L. B. 1659); on burial in general, 
by Heidegger (Heidelb. 1670), Nettelbladt (Rost. 1728), 
Lungh (Holm.1672); on ancient modes of burial, by Gy- 
raldus (Helmst. 1676), Quenstedt (Viteb. 1660), Strauch 
(Viteb.1660), Cellarius (Helmst.1682), Florinus (Aboe, 
1695); among the Greeks, by Norberg (Opuse. ii, 507- 
526); on the right and duty of sepulture, by Briickner 
(Jena, 1708), Béhmer (Halle, 1717), Burchard (Lips. 
1700), Hofmann (Viteb. 1726), Horer (Viteb. 1661), 
Sahme (Regiom. 1710), Saurmann (Brem. 1737), Schle- 
gel (Lips. 1679); in time of war, by Preibis (Viteb. 
1685); in temples, by Allegrantia (Medio. 1773), Plat- 
ner (Lips. 1788), Winkler (Lips. 1784), Woken (Viteb. 
1752), Lampe (Argent. 1776), Gundling (Obs. select. i, 
137 sq.); on sepulchres, by Eckhard (Jena, 1726); on 
cenotaphs, by Bidermann (Frib. 1755) ; and cemeteries, 
by Bachon (Gott. 1725), Berger (Rost. 1689), BGhmer 
(Hal. 1716, 1726), Fuhrmann [in Germ.] (Hal. 1801), 
Spondanus (Par. 1638); and their sanctity, by Lede- 
rer (Viteb. 1661), Lichtwehr (Viteb. 1747), Niespen (L. 
B. 1723), Plaz (Lips. 1725), Schépfer (Bremen, 1747), 
Junius (Lips. 1744); on the Catacombs, by Cyprian 


(Helmst. 1699); Fehrnel (Lips. 1710-13); on mourn-, 


ing, by Aminga (Gryph. 1751); Nicolai (Marb.1739), 
Geier (Lips. 1666), Kirchmann (Hamb. 1605, Lubee, 
1625), Sopranus (Lond. 1643); on funeral dresses, by 
Mayer (Hamb. 1706); on the expense of funerals, by 
Philipp (Lips. 1684); on placing money in the mouth 
of the corpse, by Seyffert (Lips. 1709); on lamps at 
the grave, by Ferrari (Patavium, 1764), Schiirzfleisch 
(Viteb. 1710), Willesch (Alt. 1715); and flowers, by 
Fliigge (Hafn. 1704); on funeral feasts, by Jenichen 
[in German] (Lpz. 1747), Schmidt (Lips. 1693), Trop- 
panger (Viteb. 1710); on funeral incense, by Brémel 
(Jen. 1687); on funeral orations, by Bohmer (Helmst. 
1713, 1715), Mayer (Lips. 1670), Rosenberg (Budiss. 
1689), Senf (Lips. 1689), Wildvogel (Jen. 1701), Witte 
(1691); and as a Roman custom, by Fortlage (Osnabr. 
1789); on monuments, by Behrnauer [in German | 
(rib. 1755), Herfordt (Hafn. 1722), Hottinger (Hei- 
delb. 1659); on cuttings for the dead, by Michaelis (F. 
ad V. 1734); on Christian burial, by Behrnauer (Bu- 
diss. 1732), Gretsa Ungolstadt, 1611), Joch (Jen. 1726), 
Kiesling (Viteb, 1736), Franzen (Lips. 1713), Larro- 
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quanus (Advers. sacr. L. B. 1688, p. 187 sq.), Panvinus 
(Lond. 1572, Rom. 1581, Lips. 1717), Rosenberg (Bu- 
diss. 1690), Samellius (Taurin. 1678), Schiirztleisch 
(Controv. p. 84); on the burial of the patriarchs, by 
Carpzov (Dissert. p. 1670 sq.), Semler (Halle, 1706), 
Zeibich (Viteb. 1742); on Asa’s funeral, by Miller 
(Viteb. 1716) ; on the burial of animals, by Dasson (Vi- 
teb. 1697), Lange (Altorf, 1705), Castzus [at Jer. xxii, 
19] (Lips. 1716). See Grave; Cemetery; DEAD, 
etc. 

Funeral Discourses, (1) addresses delivered ei- 
ther at the house of mourning or the grave; (2) fu- 
neral sermons or panegyrics. I. We see, in Acts viii, 
2, that certain ceremonies were observed in the early 
Church on the occasion of funerals. The apostolical 
constitutions prescribe certain services in cases of 
Christian burial (bk. viii, cap. 41, 42, Celebretur dies ter- 
tius in psalmis, lectionibus et precibus, ob eum, qui tertia 
die resurrextt ; item dies nonus, etc.). But these serv- 
ices did not all take place at the time of the funeral, 
since it is known that bodies were not kept for three 
days in the East before burial. Of addresses delivered 
at funerals there is no mention made until after Basil, 
the two Gregories, and Chrysostom had introduced 
Greek rhetoric into the Christian Church. The fu- 
neral addresses of that age are mostly panegyrics de- 
livered on the deaths of distinguished persons, such as 
martyrs, bishops, princes, etc. In the Middle Ages, 
funeral services were chiefly masses and prayers for 
the dead. The Reformation, while abolishing masses 
for the dead, instituted in its stead the practice of pro- 
claiming the Word of God by the side of the open 
grave. The objects of this practice were stated, as 
early as 1536, in the Church Discipline of Wiirtemberg, 
to be (1) public recognition of the Christian’s hope of 
resurrection ; (2) a public testimony of Christian affec- 
tion; (3) an earnest memento mori. Since the intro- 
duction of Rationalism, addresses at the grave have 
lost much of their general religious character in Ger- 
many, and have become, to a certain extent, panegyrics 
of the deceased. In other Protestant countries usages 
vary : sometimes there is simply a liturgical service 
at the house or at the grave; sometimes simply the 
reading of the Scriptures and prayer; sometimes an 
address of consolation or warning is added. This lat- 
ter is generally the usage of the churches which do 
not make use of forms of prayer. 

II. Funeral Sermons.—These are generally delivered 
from the pulpit. The funeral sermon differs from the 
simple funeral address, inasmuch as instead of being, as 
the former originally was, a mere exhortation, or, as it 
afterwards became, a personal panegyric, it is a regular 
sermon, preached from a text, which, however adapted 
to the circumstances, reminds the officiating minister, 
as does also the place from whence it is delivered, that 
he addresses a congregation, not a mere circle of family 
or friendship, and that his whole discourse should conse- 
quently be more objective than personal. The funeral 
sermon proper, as contrasted with orations and pane- 
gyrics, may be considered as having originated with 
Protestantism, in the place of the Roman Catholic 
ceremonial, which was necessarily rejected with the 
doctrine of purgatory (see Klieforth, liturgische Ab- 
handlungen (vol. i, p. 275 sq). The earliest Protestant 
discipline made the principal part of the funeral cere- 
mony the Word of God, either as a simple lesson, or as 
a regular sermon (see Hallische Kirchenordnung, A.D. 
1526; Richter,i, 47). ‘‘At the following church-ser- 
vice after the burial of the party he shall be remem- 
bered and his death announced; his friends shall be 
comforted by the Word of God, and others reminded 
to hold themselves in readiness, with strong faith and 
hope, to obey God's call at any time and in any way.” 
The reformatio ecclesiarum Hassiw, 1526 (ib. p. 61), says: 
“Laudandum autem, si in funere habeatur aut sincera 
predicatio verbi Det, aut saltem juxta ipsum brevis ad- 
monitio.”” In those days liturgy and homiletics were 
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not so distinct from each other as they have become 
since. In some places texts were prescribed for funeral 
sermons, and even sermons were given as models for 
similar productions. Luther himself gives two such in 
his Hauspostille. The sermon was gradually made 
more like the panegyric. Hunnius says, in the pref 
ace of his twenty-seven funeral sermons: ‘‘ Men are 
no longer simply buried with the customary Christian 
ceremonies, but by request of the survivors there are 
sermons preached on the Word of God, and testimony 
rendered of the life and especially of the end of the 
dead, in what faith and hope they ended their life.” 
Added to these, comparison with similar persons, refer- 
ence to other members of the family, etc., furnished 
much material for discourses as acceptable to the hear- 
er as to the preacher. From the middle of the 16th 
century to the beginning of the 18th, funeral sermons 
were either mere eulogies, or utterly objective and 
speculative discourses. A.H. Francke gave in1700 a 
funeral sermon of 40 pages fol., with a long appendix. 
In the Roman Church some of the most brilliant ser- 
mons of the 16th and 17th centuries were funeral dis- 
courses ; e. g. the oraisons funébres of Bossuet and oth- 
er French orators. In modern Protestant churches 
(England and America) funeral sermons are generally 
preached only on the death of some person distinguish- 
ed for piety or position. Still, in some parts of the 
United States they are in more frequent use; some- 
times they are even preached with regard to the de- 
cease of children. See Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v. 
Grabreden. See BurtaAL; Homiverics. 


Furlong (oradwe or orddwoy, a stadium), a Greek 
measure of distance, equal to 606 feet 9 inches (Luke 
xxiv, 13; John vi, 19; xi, 18; [1 Cor. ix, 24, ‘‘race,” 
i.e. a course or lists for running]; Rey. xiv. 20; xx, 
16). See Smith’s Dict. of Class. Antiq. s. v. Stadium. 
See Mnasures. 


Furman, Ricwarp, a leading Baptist minister in 
the Southern States, was born at Msopus, N. Y., in 
1755. While he was a child, his father removed to 
South Carolina. His education was carefully attend- 
ed to by his father, who instructed him in English stud- 
ies and in mathematics, and particularly in the Scrip- 
tures. He began at the early age of eighteen to preach 
in destitute places, and soon gained a wide influence, 
Many churches were formed by his agency. During 
the Revolutionary War he was an ardent supporter of 
the cause of Independence, and his eloquence and pa- 
triotism attracted the attention of Patrick Henry and 
other leading statesmen. In 1787 he became pastor 
of a church in Charleston. He sat in the Convention 
for ratifying the Constitution of the United States. 
He received the degree of D.D. from Brown Univer- 
sity in 1800. He was elected in 1814 the first president 
of the Baptist General Convention for missionary pur- 
poses. He died in 18245. He wasa solemn and impres- 
sive preacher, an able presiding officer in deliberative 
assemblies, and in every relation an object of reverence 
and affection. He published, 1. Rewards of Grace, a 
Sermon on the Death of Rev. Oliver Hart (1796) :—2. 
An Oration at the Charleston Hospital (1796) :—3. Ser- 
mon Commemorative of General Washington (1800) :—4. 
A Sermon on the Death of the Rev. Edmund Botsford.— 
Sprague, Annals, vi, 161. (L. E. 8.) 


Furnace is the rendering in the Engl. Vers, of the 
following words. See Burninc. 

1. JAM, attun’ (a Chald. term, of uncertain, prob. 
foreign derivation; Sept. «dpuvoc), a large furnace, 
with a wide opening at the top to cast in the materials 
(Dan. iii, 22, 23), and a door at the ground by which 
the metal might be extracted (ver. 26), It was prob- 
ably built like the Roman kiln for baking pottery-ware 
(Smith, Dict. of Class. Antig. s.v. Fornax). The Per- 
sians were in the habit of using the furnace as a means 
of inflicting capital punishment (Dan. iii; comp. Jer. 
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Ancient Roman Potter’s Furnace. 


xxix, 22; 2 Macc. vii,5; Hos. vii, 7; see Hoffmann, De 
flamma furni Babylonici, Jen. 1668). A parallel case 
is mentioned by Chardin (Voyage en Perse, iv, 276), two 
ovens having been kept ready heated for a whole 
month to throw in any bakers who took advantage of 
the dearth. See PunisHmMent. 

2, jWAD, kibshan’ (so called from subduing the stone 
or ore), a smelting or calcining furnace (Gen. xix, 28), 
perhaps also a brick-kiln (Exod. ix, 8, 10; xix, 18); 
but especially a lime-kiln, the use of which was evi- 
dently well known to the Hebrews (Isa. xxxiii, 12; 
Amos ii,1). See Brick; Live. 

3. 4D, kur (so called from its boiling up), a refining 
furnace (Prov. xvii, 3; xxvii, 21; Ezek. xxii, 18 sq.), 
metaphorically applied to a state of trial (Deut. iv, 20; 
1 Kings viii, 51; Isa. xlviii,10; Jer. xi, 4). The form 
of it was probably similar to the one used in Egypt 
(Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. ii, 137, abridgm.). The jeweller 
appears to have had a little portable furnace and blow- 
pipe, which he carried about with him, as is still the 
case in India. See METALLURGY. 


4, piblh ail’ (perhaps so called from working over, 
Sept. doxijwuor, Vulg. probaium), according to some, a 
workshop ; others a crucible (only in Psa. xii, 6, where 
it probably denotes a mould in the sand for casting). 
See FininG-Por, 

5. “92m, tannur’ (of uncertain etymology), an oven 
(as usually rendered) for baking bread (‘‘ furnace,” 
Gen. xv, 17; Isa. xxxi, 9; Neh. iii, 11; xii, 38), per- 
haps sometimes in a more general sense (Gen. xv, 17; 
Isa. xxxi,9). The ¢annur is still in use by the Arabs 
under the same name, being a large round pot of earth- 
en or other materials, two or three feet high, narrow- 
ing towards the top; this being first heated by a fire 
made within, the dough or paste is spread upon the 
sides to bake, thus forming thin cakes (see Jalin, Bibl. 
Archeol. § 140). Of the Gr. «diBavoc, by which the 
Sept. render this word, Jerome says, on Lam. v, 10, 
“The clibanus, an extended round vessel of brass for 
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baking bread, the fire being applied internally.” 
OVEN. E 
6. Kapuvoc, a general term for furnace, kiln, or oven 
(Matt. xiii, 42, 50; 
Jey. i, 15; ix, 2); es- 
pecially the potter’s 
furnace (Ecclus. xxvii, 
5; xxxviii, 30), which 
resembled a chimney 
in shape, and was about 
five or six feet high, 
haying a cylindrical 
frame, in which the 
fire was kindled at the 
bottom, and the nar- 
row funnel produced a 
strong draught, that 
raised the flame above 
the top (Wilkinson, 
Ancient Egypt. ii, 108, 
abridgment); also a blacksmith’s furnace (Hcclus. 
XXXvViii, 28). The same also describes the calcining 
furnace (Xenophon, Vectig. iv, 49). It is metaphori- 
cally used in the N. T. in this sense (Rev. i, 15; ix, 2), 
and in Matt. xiii, 42 with an especial reference to Dan. 
iii, 6. See Porrer. 


The TowER OF THE FuRNACES (277923 S507, 
Migdal’ hat-Tannurim’; Sept. ripyoc téyv Savvoupeip 
v. r. Savouoipn, Vulg. turris furnorum), i. e. of the Ov- 
ens (Neh. iii, 11; xiii, 38), was one of the towers on 
the second or middle wall of Jerusalem, at its N.W. 
angle, adjoining the ‘‘corner gate,” and near the in- 
tersection of the present line of the Via Dolorosa with 
the Street of St. Stephen (Strong’s Harm. and Expos. 
Append. p.17). It may have derived its name from 
“the Bakers’ Street” (Jer. xxxvii, 21) or ‘‘bazaar,”’ 
which probably lay in that vicinity (Josephus, War, v, 
8, 1, init.), as similar shops still do (Barclay, City of the 
Great King, p. 434). See JERUSALEM. 


Furneaux, Putri, D.D., an English Noncon- 
formist minister, was born at Totness in 1726, and died 
in 1783. 
congregation in Southwark, then lecturer at Salters’ 
Hall, and in 1753 succeeded Moses Lowman (q. v.) at 
Clapham, in Surrey, where he remained twenty-three 
years. 
deranged. He published Sermons (1758-69), and Let- 
ters to Justice Blackstone on his Exposition of the Act of 
Toleration (1793, 8vo), which, it is said, induced that 
learned commentator to change some of his positions 
in the subsequent editions of his work.—Rose, Vew 
Gen. Biog. Dict. vii, 462; Allibone, Dictionary of Au- 
thors, s.v. (J.W.M.) 


Furniture is the rendering in the Auth. Vers. in 
one passage of 1D, kar, a camel’s litter or canopied 
saddle, in which females are accustomed to travel in 
the Hast, Gen, xxxi, 34, elsewhere a lamb, etc.; also 
in a few passages of ">, heli’, a general term for ves- 
sels, utensils, or implements of any sort. The manu- 
facture of all kinds of furniture is represented on the 
Egyptian monuments with great minuteness. The 
recent excavations among the Assyrian mounds haye 
also disclosed a high degree of refinement among the 
people of that age. See Wilkinson’s Anc. Egypt., Ro- 
sellini’s /W/ustra., and Layard and Botta’s works on 
ancient Nineveh and Babylon; also the various arti- 
cles of household furniture in their alphabetical order. 
See CARPENTER. 

It appears that the furniture of Oriental dwellings, 
in the earliest ages, was generally very simple; that 
of the poorer classes consisted of but few articles, and 
those such only as were absolutely necessary. See 
Hovusr. ‘The interior of the more common and useful 
apartments was furnished with sets of large nails with 
square heads, like dice, and bent at the head, so as to 


See 


Ancient Egyptian Potter's Furnace. 


He was first an assistant to a dissenting | 


For the last six years of his life he was totally | 
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make them cramp-irons: a specimen of these may be 
seen in the British Museum. In modern Palestine the 
plan is to fix nails or pins of wood in the walls, while 
they are still soft, in order to suspend such domestic 
articles as are required; since, consisting altogether 
of clay, they are too frail to admit of the operation of 
the hammer. To this custom there is an allusion in 
Ezra ix, 8, and Isa, xxii, 23. On these nails were 
hung their kitchen utensils or other articles. Instead 
of chairs, they sat on mats or skins; and the same ar- 
ticles, on which they laid a mattress, served them in- 
stead of bedsteads, while their upper garment was 
used for a covering. See CuHarr. Sovereigns had 
chairs of state, or thrones with footstools (Exod. xxii, 
26, 27; Deut. xxiv,12). The opulent had (as those 
in the East still have) fine carpets, couches, or divans 
and sofas, on which they sat, lay, and slept (2 Sam. 
xvii, 28; 2 Kingsiv,10). They have also a great va- 
riety of pillows and bolsters, with which they support 
themselves when they wish to take their ease, and 
there is an allusion to these in Ezek. xiii, 18. In later 
times these couches were splendid, and the frames in- 
laid with ivory (Amos vi, 4), which is plentiful in the 
East; they were also richly carved and perfumed (Prov. 
vii, 16,17). See Bep. On these sofas, in the latter 
ages of the Jewish state, for before the time of Moses 
it appears to have been the custom to sit at table (Gen. 
xliii, 83), they universally reclined when taking their 
meals (Amos vi, 4; Luke vii, 36-38). See AccuBA- 
tron. Anciently splendid hangings were used in the 
palaces of the Eastern monarchs, embroidered with 
needle-work, and ample draperies were suspended over 
the openings in the sides of the apartments, for the 
twofold purpose of affording air, and of shielding them 
from the sun. Of this description were the costly 
hangings of the Persian sovereigns mentioned in Esth. 
i, 6, which passage is confirmed by the statements of 
Quintius Curtius relating to their superb palace at 
Persepolis. See Emprorpery. In the more ancient 
periods other articles of necessary furniture were both 
few and simple. Among these were a hand-mill, a 
kneading-trough, and an oven. See Brreap. Be- 
sides kneading-troughs and ovens they must have had 
various kinds of earthen-ware vessels, especially pots 
to hold water for their several ablutions. In later 
times baskets formed an indispensable article of furni- 
ture to the Jews. See BAsker. Large sacks are still, 
as they anciently were (Gen. xliv, 1-3; John ix, 11), 
employed for carrying provision and baggage of every 
description. The domestic utensils of the Orientals in 
the present day are nearly always of brass; those of 
the ancient Egyptians were chiefly of bronze or iron. 
Bowls, cups, and drinking-vessels of gold and silver 
were used in the courts of princes and great men (Gen. 
xliv, 2, 5; 1 Kings x, 21). Some elegant specimens 
of these are given in the paintings of the tombs of 
Egypt. See Bowxr. Bottles were made of skins, 
which are chiefly of a red color (Exod. xxy, 5). See 
Borrie. Apartments were lighted by means of 
lamps, which were fed with olive-oil, and were com- 
monly placed upon elevated stands (Matt. y, 15). 
Those of the wise and foolish virgins (Matt. xxy, 1- 
10) were of a different sort; they were a kind of torch 
or flambeau, made of iron or earthen-ware, wrapped 
about with old linen, moistened from time to time with 
oil, and were suitable for being carried out of doors. 
See Lamp. 


Furrow (7553, gedud’, an incision, e. g. in the 
soil, Psa. Ixv, 10 ; M3372, maanah’, a tilling with the 
plough, Psa. exxix, 3; beh, te’‘lem, Job xxxi, 88; 
xxxix, 10; Hos. x, 4; xii, 11, a ridge, as rendered 
Psa. Ixy, 10; MAND, arugah’, Ezek. xvii, 8, 10, a bed 
in a garden, as rendered Cant. vy, 13; vi, 2), an open- 
ing in the ground made by a plough or other instru- 
ment (Psa. lxv, 10; Hos. x, 4, 16). Roberts, on Job 
xxxi, 38, “If my land cry against me, or that the fur- 


” 
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rows likewise thereof complain,’’ observes that similar 
proverbs are common among the Hindtis. See Acri- 
CULTURE. 

In Hos. x, 10, the text has HM353, i. e. BIDY, their 
[two] eyes, which the A. Vers. seems to have pointed 
pny; and even thus it will hardly bear their ren- 
dering, “‘these [two] furrows” (as if from M32, to wll, 
the same root as in the second Heb. word above); but 
the margin, with all the versions (Davidson’s Hebrew 
Text, p. 125), has pri, their [two] iniquities, refer- 
ring to the golden calves at Dan and Bethel (Hender- 
son, Comment. ad loc.). See CALF, GOLDEN, 


Furseus, a missionary and abbot in the British 
Isles, and the founder of the convent of Lagny, near 
Paris, was born in Ireland, where he founded also a 
convent, to which he gave very strict rules. He then 
went to West Anglia, and erected the abbey of Knob- 
bersburg, which he afterwards resigned to his brother 
Foillan, in order to withdraw into solitude. During 
the persecution of the Christians by Penda, king of 
the Mercians, he fled to France, where, under the pro- 
tection of Chlodwig II, he founded the convent of Lag- 
ny. He is supposed to have died in 650-654. He had 
acquired particular consideration by his visions, in 
which he pretended to see and hear angels; they are 
related in Bollandus, in vita S. Fursei ad 16 Jan. See 
Mabillon, Acta SS. Ord. S. B. I. ad a. 650; Annal. Ma- 
bill. I. catal. general. p. 731; Beda, Hist. gent. Angl. eccl. 
ii, 19-23; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. iv, 629. 

Pury (82%, chema’, or j17, charon’, both signi- 
fying intense anger) is attributed to God like anger, 
metaphorically, or speaking after the manner of men; 
that is, God’s providential actions are such as would 
be performed by a man in a state of anger; so that 
when he is said to pour out his fury on a person or on 
a people, it is a figurative expression for dispensing 
afflictive judgments (Ley. xxvi, 28; Job xx, 23; Isa. 
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Ixili, 3; Jer. iv, 4; Ezek. v, 13; Dan. ix, 16; Zech, 
vili, 2, etc.). See ANTHROPOMORPHISM. 


Future Life. See Erernau Lire; Immorrar- 
ry; INTERMEDIATE STATE. 


Future Punishment. See Punisument. 


Fyne, PAsscurer DE, was born Jan. 31, 1588, at 
Leyden. He was inducted into the ministerial office 
somewhat irregularly. His first charge was that of 
Jaarsveld. He was zealously attached to the cause 
of the Remonstrants. In consequence of his refusal 
to subscribe the Canons of the Synod of Dort, he was 
suspended from the ministry. This did not deter him 
from ayowing his intention to exercise his gift as the 
opportunity should be afforded him. Refusing to sub- 
scribe the act, which imposed silence upon him, he 
was sentenced to be banished. Notwithstanding this 
sentence, he still persisted in preaching from place to 
place, and was successful in evading his persecutors. 
After enduring many hardships and privations in his 
itinerant ministry, he was in 1638 settled over a church 
in Haarlem. Here he was at first molested, but was 
subsequently permitted to exercise his ministry with- 
out further annoyance. He labored here till his death, 
which took place in 1661. He was a man of natural 
shrewdness, of great intrepidity, and full of zeal as a 
minister of the Gospel. The asperity of his language 
towards his opponents finds an apology in the treat- 
ment he received at their hands. His account of the 
Rijnsburgeren is regarded as valuable, being the testi- 
mony of one personally acquainted with the facts. It 
is entitled Kort en waerachtig verhael van het eerste 
begin en opkomen van de nieuwe secte der profeten of 

Runsburgeren. See Brandt’s Historie der Reformatie, 
etc., ili en iv Deelen, op verscheidene plaatsen; De 
Remonstrantsche Broederschap, etc., door J. Tideman, 
Phil. Theor. Mag. Lit. Hum. Dr., Predikant te Rotter- 
dam, 1847; Glasius, Godgeleerd Nederland, blz. 479 en 
verv. (J.P. W.) 


G. 


Gaab, JoHANN FriepRicn, a German tieologian, 
was born at Géppingen, in Wirtemberg, Oct. 10, 1761. 
In 1792 he became professor extraordinarius, in 1798 
professor ordinarius of philosophy at Tiibingen; in 
1814, librarian of the university ; in 1822, general su- 
perintendent, in which office he remained till his death, 
March 2, 1832. He was a voluminous writer, chiefly 
in Biblical literature. Among his works are Observa- 
tiones ad historiam Judaicam (Tiib. 1787, 8vo) :—Bei- 
trdge z. Erklirung des 1, 2,3 biichen Mosis (Tiib. 1776, 
8vo0):—Das Buch Hiob (Titb. 1809, 8vo) :— Erkldérung 
schwerer Stellen Jeremias (Tiib. 1824, 8yo0) :—Handbuch 
zum philolog.Verstehen der Apocryph. Schriften des A. 
T. (1818-19, 5 parts) :—Dogmengeschichte der alt. griech. 
Kirche (Jena, 1790, 8vo):—Programma de Judeo Im- 
mortali (Tub. 1815).—Migne, Biog. Chrétienne, 8. v. 

Ga/al (Heb. id. 523, loathing ; Sept. TacX, Josephus 
TadXne), son of Ebed (Judg. ix, 26 sq.). He went to 
Shechem with his brothers when the inhabitants be- 
came discontented with Abimelech, and so engaged 
their confidence that they placed him at their head. 
He does not seem to have been a native of Shechem, 
nor specially interested in the revolution, but rather 
one of a class of condottier’, who at such a period of an- 
archy would be willing to sell their services to the 
highest bidder (compare Josephus, Ant. v, 7,3 and 4). 
At the festival at which the Shechemites offered the 
first-fruits of their vintage in the temple of Baal, Gaal, 
by apparently drunken bravadoes, roused the valor of 
the people, and strove yet more to kindle their wrath 
against the absent Abimelech. It would seem as if 
the natives had been in some way intimately connect- 
ed with, or descended from, the original inhabitants, 


for Gaal endeavored to awaken their attachment to the 
ancient family of Hamor, the father of Shechem, which 
ruled the place in the time of Abraham (Gen. xxxiv, 
2, 6), and which seems to have been at this time repre- 
sented by Gaal and his brothers. This appeal to ante- 
Israclitish traditions (Judg. ix, 28), together with the 
re-establishment of idolatry at Shechem, shows that 
the movement in which he took part was a reactionary 
one, and proceeded upon the principle of a combina- 
tion of the aborigines with the idolatrous Israelites 
against the iconoclastic family of Gideon as represent- 
ed by Abimelech. Although deprived of Shechem, 
the family appears to have maintained itself in some 
power in the neighborhood, which induced the Shech- 
emites to look to Gaal when they became tired of 
Abimelech. Whether he succeeded in awakening 
among them a kind feeling towards the descendants 
of the ancient masters of the place does not appear ; 
put eventually they went out under his command, and 
assisted doubtless by his men, to intercept and give 
battle to Abimelech when he appeared before the town. 
He, however, fled before Abimelech, and his retreat 
into Shechem being cut off by Zebul, the command- 
ant of that place, he went to his home, and we hear 
of him no more. The account of this attempt is inter- 
esting, chiefly from the slight glimpse it affords of the 
position, at this period, of what had been one of the 
reigning families of the land before its invasion by the 
Israelites. B.C. 1319,—Kitto, s. v. ; Smith, s.v. See 
ABIMELECH. 

Ga’ash (Heb. td. U3, a shaking or earthquake ; 
Sept. Pade or Péag), a ‘hill’ (rather mount, 13) 
among the mountains of Ephraim, near Timnath-se- 


GABA 


rah, on the north side of which Joshua was buried 
(Josh, xxiv, 30; Sept. Tadadd; Judg. ii, 9). Hence 
“the brooks of Gaash,” i. e. the valleys or water- 
courses (D753, wadys, Sept. Nayahi or Nayad7) 
around the mountain, which were the native place 
of Hiddai or Hurai, one of David’s warriors (2 Sam. 
xxiii, 30; 1 Chron. xi, 82). Eusebius and Jerome 
merely state that Joshua’s tomb was still a remarka- 
ble monument near Timnah in their day (Onomast. s. 
y. Pade, Gaas). See Josuua. If Timnath (q. v.) be 
the modern Tibneh, then Mt. Gaash is probably the 
hill full of sepulchral caverns now facing it on the 
south. See Epuraim, Mr. 


Ga’ba, a less correct mode of Anglicizing (Josh. 
xviii, 24; Ezra ii, 26; Neh. vii, 30) the name GEBA 
(q. v.). 

Gaba (evidently a form of the Heb. M233, i. e. 
hill; see Grsna), a town mentioned by Josephus, and 
always in connection with Ptolemais: it was destroyed 
by the insurgent Jews in the time of Florus (War, ii, 
xviii, 1, PaBa v. xr. Vapada and PaBara); it adjoined 
Mt. Carmel, and was called ‘‘the city of horsemen” 
(oc im7éwy), because those horsemen that were dis- 
missed by Herod dwelt there (War, iii, 3,1, laa v. r. 
Vaépana, VaBara, Pada, VaBdaa) ; but it was differ- 
ent from the Gibea (Ta3a) that lay about 20 stadia 
from Ptolemais (Life, 23), as this was apparently, the 
Gibeah of Benjamin. Reland, who notices several an- 
cient allusions to places of a similar name (Palest. p. 
269), thinks that the town in question was the modern 
Haifa, on the shore near Carmel (q. d. 8D°F), the Syc- 
aminus of later writers (see Robinson, Researches, iii, 
194, note), a conclusion in which Schwarz coincides 
(Palest. p. 69, note). See GABALA. 


Gab’aél (TaBand v. r. Tapanr; Vulg. Gabelus), 
the name of two persons in the Apocrypha. 

1, An ancestor of Tobit (Tobit i, 1). 

2. A poor Jew (Tobit i, 17, Vulg.) of ‘‘ Rages in 
Media,” to whom Tobias lent (Vulg. sub chirographo 
dedit) ten talents of silver, which Gabael afterwards 
faithfully restored to Tobias in the time of Tobit’s dis- 
tress (Tobit i, 14; iv, 1, 20; v, 6; ix; x, 2).—Smith, 
s.v. See GABRIAS. 

Gabala (faBava), a place located by Ptolemy in 
Pheenicia (Reland, Palest. p. 458), and the seat of one 
of the Palestinian bishoprics (¢bid. p. 220). Schwarz 
(Palest. p. 170) refers to Josephus’s mention of a Gali- 
lean village by this name built by Herod (Ant. xv, 8, 
5, where, however, the text has TaBa vy. r. TaPada 
and l'auada, evidently the GABA [q. v.] of other pas- 
sages), and to the Talmudical notices of a Gebul (P9338, 
border); finding both in “ the village Jebu/, three Eng. 
miles N.E. of Beth-Shean,’’ doubtless the ruins by 
that name marked on Van de Velde’s Jfap five miles 
N. of Beisan. See GAMALa, 


Coin of Gabala, 


Gabara (rd TéBaoa), a place several times men- 
tioned by Josephus as one of the principal cities of 


Galilee (Life, § 25, 61; comp. 10), thought by Reland | 


(Palwst. p. 771) to be also the Gabaroth (VaBaowS) of 
Josephus (Life, § 45, 47), and to have sometimes been 
’ supplanted by Gadara (q. v.) in that historian’s text 
(War, iii, 7,1), It was situated twenty stadia from 
Sogane (Josephus, Life, § 51), and was discovered by 
Schulz in the ruins still called Kubarch, in the speci- 
fied locality (Ritter, Lrdk. xvi, 769). They are situa- 
ted on the northern brow of the table-land looking 
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down upon the plain of Rameh, and consist of the re- 
mains of a large ancient building, with four cisterns, 
still unbroken, adjoining, and hewn stones strewn 
around over the space of an acre or more (Robinson, 
Later Bib. Res. p. 86 sq.). 


Gab/’atha (TaaSd), one of the eunuchs of king 
Xerxes, the exposure of whose plotg by Mardocheus 
led to their execution (Esth. xii, 1, Apocr.); evidently 
the BrieTuan (q. v.) of the Heb. text (Esth. ii, 21). 


Gabatha (laBaSa), a village (kw) mentioned 
only by Eusebius and Jerome (Onomast. s. v. TaBa- 
Swy, Gabathon) as lying on the eastern part of the 
great plain Daroma (Esdraelon), near Diocesarea; a 
position corresponding with that of the modern village 
Jebata, north of the Kishon (Ritter, Erdk. xvi, 748), 
seen but not visited by Robinson (Researches, iii, 201). 
Euseb. and Jerome elsewhere (id. s. v. 'aBaac, Gaba- 
ath) mention a place of the same name as being twelve 
miles from Eleutheropolis, and containing the tomb of 
the prophet Habakkuk (a statement which Reland, 
Palest. p. 772, reconciles with their location of the 
same prophet’s tomb at Keilah); but this seems to 
have been the Benjamite Gibeah (q. v.). For the 
Gabatha (Caata) of Josephus (Ant. xiii, 1, 4; comp. 
Reland, Palest. p. 772), see the NADABATHA (Nada- 
Bas) of the Apocrypha (1 Mace. iy, 37). 

Gab’bai (Heb. Gabbay’, "23, tax-gatherer ; Sept. 
InBeei v. r. Pn/3é), a chief of the tribe of Benjamin, 
who settled in Jerusalem after the captivity (Neh. xi, 
8). B.C. ante 536. 


Gab’batha (TaBBaSa, in some MSS. TaSaSa) 
occurs John xix, 13, where the evangelist states that 
Pontius Pilate, alarmed at last in his attempts to save 
Jesus by the artful insinuation of the Jews, ‘‘ If thou 
let this man go thou art not Cesar’s friend,’’ went 
into the pretorium again, and brought Jesus out to 
them, and sat down once more upon the /37jza or tri- 
bunal, in a place called ArQdc7pwrov, but in the Heb. 
Gabbatha. The Greek word, signifying literally stone- 
paved, is an adjective, and is generally used as such 
by the Greek writers; but they also sometimes use it 
substantively for a stone pavement, when éCag¢oc may 
be understood. In the Sept. it answers to NEST 2 
Chron. vii, 3; Esth. i, 6). Jerome reads, ‘‘Sedit pro 
tribunali in loco qui dicitur Lithostrotos.”” The Greek 
word, as well as the Latin, is frequently used to denote 
a pavement formed of ornamental stones of various 
colors, commonly called a tesselated or mosaic pavement. 
The partiality of the Romans for this kind of pave- 
ment is well known. It is stated by Pliny (Hist. Nat. 
xxxvi, 64) that, after the time of Sylla, the Romans 
decorated their houses with such pavements. They 
also introduced them into the provinces. Suetonius 


| relates (Cesar, 46) that Julius Cesar, in his military 


expeditions, took with him the materials of tesselated 
pavements, ready prepared, that wherever he encamp- 
ed they might be laid down in the pretorium (Casau- 
bon, ad Sueton. p. 38, etc., edition 1605), From these 
facts it has been inferred by many eminent writers 
that the rdzro¢ ALBdaTewroe, or place where Pilate’s tri- 
bunal was set on this occasion, was covered by a tes- 
selated pavement, which, as a piece of Roman magnif- 
icence, was appended to the pretorium at Jerusalem. 
The emphatic manner in which John speaks of it 
agrees with this conjecture. It further appears from 
his narrative that it was outside the preetorium; for 
Pilate is said to have ‘‘come out” to the Jews, who, 
for ceremonial reasons, did not go into it, on this as 
well as on other occasions (John xviii, 28, 29, 38; 
xix, 4,13). Besides, the Roman governors, although 
they tried causes, and conferred with their council 
(Acts xxv, 12) within the pretorium, always pro- 
nounced sentence in the open air. May not, then, this 
tesselated pavement, on which the tribunal was now 
placed, have been inlaid on some part of the terrace, 
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etc., running along one side of the pretorium, and 
overlooking the area where the Jews were assembled, 
or upon a landing-place of the stairs, immediately be- 
fore the grand entrance ? 

It has been conjectured that the pavement in ques- 
tion was no other than the one referred to in 2 Chron. 
vii, 3, and by Josephus (War, vi, 1, 8), as in the outer 
court of the Temple; but though it appears that Pilate 
sometimes sat upon his tribunal in different places, as, 
for instance, in the open market-place Wear 59, 3): 
yet the supposition that he would on this occasion, 
when the Jews were pressing for a speedy judgment, 
and when he was overcome with alarm, adjourn the 
whole assembly, consisting of rulers of every grade, 
as well as the populace, to any other place, is very un- 
likely ; and the supposition that such place was any 
part of the Temple is encumbered with additional dif- 
ficulties. It is suggested by Lightfoot (Ezerc. on 
John, ad loc.) that the word is derived from ah, a sur- 
face, in which case Gabbatha would be a mere trans- 
lation of \WOdorewroy. There was a room inthe Tem- 
ple in which the Sanhedrim sat, and which was called 
Gazith (M775) because it was paved with smooth and 
square flags; and Lightfoot conjectures that Pilate 
may on this occasion have delivered his jutlgment in 
that room. But this is not consistent with the prac- 
tice of John, who in other instances gives the Hebrew 
name as that properly belonging to the place, not as a 
mere translation of a Greek one (compare John xix, 
17). Besides, Pilate evidently spoke from the bema 
—the regular seat of justice—and this, in an important 
place like Jerusalem, would be in a fixed spot. Nor 
in any case could the pretorium, a Roman residence 
with the idolatrous emblems, have been within the 
Temple. Yet it may be said that the names VIAN 
and “Avo\Atwy, which John introduces in a similar 
way (Rey. ix, 11), are synonymous; and if the word 
Gabbatha be derived, as is usual, from Mas, “to be 
high or elevated,” it may refer chiefly to the terrace, 

uppermost landing of the stairs, etc., which might 


‘ave been inlaid with a tesselated pavement. Schleus- 


ner understands an elevated mosaic pavement, on 
which the ja was placed, before the pretorium. 
The most natural inference from John’s statement 
is that the word Gabbatha is ‘‘Hebrew;” but it has 
been contended that the writers of the New Testament 
used this word by way of accommodation to denote the 
language (Syriac, or Syro-Chaldec, it is said) which 
was commonly spoken in Juda in their time, and 
that when John says ‘EGBpaicrt, he means in the Syro- 
Chaldaic ; but into the extensive controversy respect- 
ing the vernacular language of the Jews at Jerusalem 
in the time of our Saviour, this is not the place to en- 
ter. It may suffice for the present purpose to remark 
that the ancient Syriac version, instead of Gabbatha, 
reads Gepiptha. See Iken, De Avooroirw (Breme, 
1725); Lightfoot’s Works, ii, 614, 615 (London, 1684) ; 
Hamesveld, B2b2. Geogr. ii, 129; Seelen, Medit. Exe. 
i, 643.—Kitto,.s.v.; Smith,s.v. See PAVEMENT. 


Gab’des (TaPije,Vulg. Gabea), a man whose de- 
scendan r rather a place whose natives) returned 
from the captivity (1 Esdr. v, 20); evidently the Guba 


(q. v.) of the Heb. text (Ezra ii, 26). 

Gabé (Tafé), a considerable place (zoAtyyn, oppi- 
dum) mentioned by Eusebius and Jerome (Onomast, 
8. v. PaSaswy, Gabbathon) as lying 16 R. miles from 
Cesarea, in the edge of the plain of Esdraelon ; thought 
by Robinson to be the modern Jeba (i. e. Gibeah), a 
large village on the slope of the range of hills N. of 
Nablus, containing an ancient town (Researches, iii, 
151). It can hardly have been of sufficient importance 
to be commemorated by the coins found with the in- 
scription ‘‘of the Gabinians” (Ca3nvéyv, Reland, Pa- 
lest. p. 769). 

Gabinius (Greeized Taimnoc), AuLus, of un- 
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known parentage, from a noted but plebeian family 
of Rome ; one of Pompey’s generals, who was sent into 
Juda against Alexander (q. v.) and Antigonus (q.v.) 
with proconsular authority, B.C. cir. 64 (Josephus, 
Ant. xiv, 2, 3,4). He was profligate in his youth (Cie- 
ero, pro Seat. 8, 9, etc.), and was made tribune of tho 
people in B.C. 66, praetor in B.C. 61, and consul in B.C. 
59; in all which offices he was active in political in- 
trigues and party measures. On arriving in Syria, he 
made important changes there (Josephus, Ant. xiv, 10 ; 
War, i, 6). He restored Hyrcanus at Jerusalem, con- 
firmed him in the high-priesthood, and settled govern- 
ors and judges in the provinces, so that Judsa from 
a’ monarchy became an aristocracy. He established 
courts of justice at Jerusalem, Gadara (or at Dora), 
Amatha, Jericho, and Sepphoris, that the people, find- 
ing judges in all parts of the country, might not be 
obliged to go far from their habitations. On return- 
ing to Rome, Gabinius was prosecuted by the Syrians 
and exiled, B.C. 54. He was recalled by Julius Cx- 
sar, B.C. 49, and fell in the civil war between the tri- 
umvirs (Appian, I/lyr. 12 and 27; Bell. Civ. ii, 59; 
Dion Cass. xlii, 11,12). Rachenstein has written a 
monograph entitled Ueber A. Gabinius (Aarau, 1826). 
See Smith, Dict. of Class. Biog. s. v. 


Gabirol. See Gzprrou. 
Gabish. See Pear. 


Gabler, Georg Andreas, son of Johann Phi- 
lipp, was born in Altorf in 1786. He was for several 
years (from 1807) tutor in the family of Schiller at 
Weimar, became in 1811 teacher of the gymnasium of 
Ansbach, in 1817 professor, and in 1821 rector of the 
gymnasium in Bayreuth, in 1824 professor of classical 
literature at the lyceum in the same city, and, after 
the death of Hegel, professor of philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. He died in 1853 at Teplitz. He 
wrote Lehrbuch der philosoph. Propiideutik (Erlangen, 
1827, 1 vol.):—De vere philosophie erga religionem 
Christianam pietate (trying to establish the harmony 
between the Christian religion and the Hegelian phi- 
losophy, Berlin, 1886); Bettrdge zur richtiger Beurthei- 
lung d. Hegelschen Philosophie (Berlin, 1843). (A.J.8.) 


Gabler, Johann Philipp, a German theologian, 
was born June 4, 1753, at Frankfort on the Maine, He 
studied at the gymnasium of his native city for ten 
years; then at the University of Jena from 1772 to 
1778, under Griesbach and Eichhorn, from whom he 
received his theological and literary bias. In 1785 he 
was nade professor of theology at Altdorf, and in 1804 
he was called to Jena as second to Griesbach, whose 
place he filled after Griesbach’s death in 1812. Here 
he achieved great distinction, both as teacher and writ- 
er, and he was five times chosen. prorector of the uni- 
versity. In theology he was an extreme Rationalist. 
He died Feb. 17,1827. He wrote Entwurf einer Her- 
meneutih des N. T. (Altdorf, 1788) :—WHist.-krit. Hinlei- 
tung ins N, 7. (Altdorf, 1789), He is known chiefly by 
his edition of Hichhorn’s Urgeschichte (Altdorf, 1790-93, 
2 vols.), and the appendix he wrote to it (Versuch diber 
d. Mosaische Schipfungsgeschichte, Altdorf, 1795). From 
1791 to 1800 he edited the Neuestes theologisches Journal 
(begun by Ammon, Hinlein, and Paulus); from 1800 
to 1804 the Journal f. theol. Literatur ; 1805 to 1811, 
the Journal f. auserlesene theol, Literatur. A collec- 
tion of his essays was published by his sons in 1831 
(Ulm, 2 vols.).—Saintes, Hist. of Rationalism, bk. i, ch. 
xi; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. iv, 632; W.Schroter, Zvin- 
nerungen an J. 2, Gabler (Jena, 1827). 

Ga’brias (TaPpiac v. r. TaSpet, i. ce. 7925, hero 
of Jehovah), according to the present text of the Sept. 
the brother of Gabael, to whom Tobit intrusted (mape- 
Sero) ten talents of silver (Tob. i, 14), though in an- 
other place (Tob. iv, 20, ry row Pappia ; compas 
Fritzsche, Exeg. Handb. ad loc.) he is described as his 
father. ‘The readings throughout are very uncertain, 
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and in the versions the names are strangely confused. 
It is an obvious correction to suppose that TaBanAw 
rp ddehop TP TaBpig should be read in i, 14, as is in 
_ fact suggested by Cod. F. A., TaSnry . . - Tp a0. 7p 
Lape. The misunderstanding of rp ddedpy (comp. 
Tob. i, 10, 16, etc.) naturally occasioned the omission 
of the article. The old Latin has Gabelo fratri meo 
Jilio Gabahel; and so also iv, 20.—Smith, s. v. 

Ga/briel (Heb. Gabriel’, PRISE, champion of 
God; Sept. and N. T. PaujA), a word which is not in 
itself distinctive, but merely a description of the an- 
gelic office, used as a proper name or title to designate 
the heavenly messenger who was sent to Daniel to ex- 
plain the vision of the ram and the he-goat (Dan. vii), 
and to communicate the prediction of the Seventy 
Weeks (Dan. ix, 21-27). Under the new dispensation 
he was employed to announce the birth of John the 
Baptist to his father Zechariah (Luke i, 11), and that 
of the Messiah to the Virgin Mary (Luke i, 26). See 
ANNUNCIATION. (It is also added in the Targums as 
a gloss on some other passages of the O.T.) In the 
ordinary traditions, Jewish and Christian, Gabriel is 
spoken of as one of the archangels (q. v.). In Scrip- 
ture he is set forth only as the representative of the 
angelic nature, not in its dignity or power of contend- 
ing against evil [see MicwarE.], but in its ministra- 
tion of comfort and sympathy to man. His promi- 
nent character, therefore, is that of a ‘‘ fellow-servant”’ 
of the saints on earth; and there is a corresponding 
simplicity, and absence of all terror and mystery, in 
his communications to men; his own words, “I am 
Gabriel, that stand in the presence of God” (Luke i, 
19), are rather in favor of the notion of his superior 
dignity. See ANGEL. 

In the Book of Enoch, ‘‘the four great archangels, 
Michael, Raphael, Gabriel, and Uriel,’ are described 
as reporting the corrupt state of mankind to the Cre- 
ator, and receiving their several commissions. To Ga- 
briel he says, ‘‘Go, Gabriel, against the giants, the spu- 
rious ones, the sons of fornication, and destroy the sons 
of the watchers from among the sons of men” (Greek 
Fragment of the Book of Enoch, preserved by Syncellus 
in Scaliger’s notes on the Chronicon of Eusebius, Am- 
stel. 1658, p. 404). In the Rabbinical writings Gabriel 
is represented as standing in front of the divine throne, 
near the standard of the tribe of Judah (Buxtorf, Lex. 
Talmud. col. 46). The Rabbins also say that he is the 
Prince of Fire, and appointed to preside over the ripen- 
ing of fruit ; that he was the only one of the angels 
who understood Chaldee and Syriac, and taught Jo- 
seph the seventy languages spoken at the dispersion 
of Babel; that he and Michael destroyed the host of 
Sennacherib, and set fire to the Temple at Jerusalem 
(Hisenmenger’s Hnid. Judenthums, ii, 365, 379, 380, 383). 

By the Mohammedans Gabriel is regarded with pro- 
found veneration. To him, it is affirmed, a copy of 
the whole Koran was committed, which he imparted 
in successive portions to Mohammed. He is styled in 
the Koran the Spirit of Truth and the Holy Spirit. In 
his hands will be placed the scales in which the ac- 
tions of men will be weighed at the last day (D’Her- 
belot, Bibliotheque Orientale, s. v. Gebrail).— Kitto, s. 
V.; Smith, s. v. 


Gabriel de Chinon, a French Roman Catholic 
missionary, was born towards the beginning of the 
17th century. He became a Capuchin, and was-sent 
as missionary to Persia about 1640. He settled at Is- 
pahan, and learned most of the Oriental languages, 
which enabled him to make a great number of prose- 
lytes. The favor he enjoyed at the court of Shah 
Abbas IT excited the envy of the Armenian priests, 
who caused him great annoyance. Gabriel withdrew 
about 1660 to Tabriz (Tauris or Tebreez, the capital of 
the province of Azerbijan, in North Persia), where he 
founded a conyent of Capuchins, and established mis- 
sions in Kurdistan and at Tiflis, About 1670 he went 
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on a mission to Malabar, where he died (at Tellicher- 
ry) June 27, 1670. He wrote observations on the 
countries he had resided in, which were afterwards 
published by Moréri, with a life of Gabriel, under the 
title Relations nouvelles du Levant, ou traité de la re- 
ligion, du gouvernement, et des coutumes des Perses, des 
Arméniens et des Gaures (Lyon, 1671, 12mo). They 
contain some curious details on Persian customs and 
manners, but the greater part of the work is taken up 
with details concerning religious questions, Gabriel’s 
order, and himself. See Niceron, Mémoires pour ser- 
vir  UVhistoire des hommes illustres, xxvii, 311; Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, xix, 109. 


Gabriel Sionita, a learned Maronite, was born 
at Edden, on Mount Libanus, 1574. He came to Rome 
when seven years old, and studied at the Maronite 
College there. He was made professor of Oriental 
languages at Rome. In 1614 he accompanied the 
French embassador (at Rome) to Paris, and was made 
professor of Arabic at the College de France. In 1620 
he became doctor of theology. In 1630 he began to 
work on Le Jay’s Polyglot Bible, for which he fur- 
nished the Syriac and Arabic versions. He died at 
Paris in 1648. Of his writings, we name Liber Psal- 
morum ex*Arab. in Lat. translatus (Rome, 1614, 4to): 
—Grammatica Arabica Maronitarum, in libros v divisa 
(Paris, 1616, 4to).—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gen. xix, 106. 


Gabriel, St., Congregation of, the name of 
two monastic congregations in the Roman Catholic 
Church. 1. The first Congregation of St. Gabriel was 
established at Bologna by Cesar Bianchetti, a senator 
of Bologna, who was born May 8, 1585, and after the 
death of his wife in 1638, devoted himself with great 
zeal to giving religious instruction to the youth and 
the ignorant. In order to obtain aid in his work he 
established a congregation of lay gentlemen, who, 
without living in common, pledged themselves to pro- 
mote the cause of Christian instruction, and assembled 
on certain days for devotional exercises and for delib- 
eration on their work. Subsequently a second comme 
gregation was organized of such laymen as preferr 
to live in common, and to devote their whole lives to 
the cause. The latter were called Conviventi, the for- 
mer Confluentt. The founder died in 1655. The con- 
eregation does not appear to have spread beyond Bo- 
logna. Members can be received from the eighteenth 
to the fiftieth year of age. The novitiate lasts three 
years, after which the novices may be received into 
the congregation by a two-thirds vote. They have to 
wait three years more before they have the right to 
vote. The officers are elected annually. See Delprat, 
Vita del Venerab. Servo di Dio Cesare Bianchetti (Bo- 
logna, 1704). Helyot, 
Dictionnaire des Ordres 
Religieuwx, s.v. 2. An- 
other ‘‘Congregation of 
the Brothers of St. Ga- 


lished in the present 
century by abbé Des- 
hayes in France. The 
object of the congrega- 
tion is to instruct the 
children, especially 
those of the country, in 
the Christian doctrine. 
Abbé Deshayes at first 
acted in concert with 
abbé Jean Marie Robert 
de Lamennais (q. v.), * 
but subsequently they 
separated, Lamennais 
organizing the congre- 
gation of the ‘‘ Brothers 
of the Christian Instruc- 


tion” (q. v.). The congregation of which Deshayes 
¥ 


Brother of St. Gabriel. 
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remained the superior assumed in 1835 the name of 
‘Congregation of Brothers of St. Gabriel,” after the 
patron saint of the founder. Abbé Deshayes died in 
1841. In 1858 the congregations had 73 establishments 
and about 400 members. Every fifth year the congre- 
gation elects a superior general, who may be re-elect- 
ed after the expiration of his term. The head estab- 
lishment of the congregation is at St. Laurent de Sdvre. 
See Migne, Dict. des Ordres Relig. vol. iv, s.v. (A. 
J.S.) 
Gabrielites. See ANABAPTISTS. 


Gaches, Raymonp, a French Protestant divine, 
was born at Castres towards 1615. In 1649 he was 
appointed pastor of his native city, where he soon be- 
came distinguished as a preacher. In 1654 he was 
called to Paris to supply the Protestant church of Cha- 
renton. He died at Paris in December, 1668. During 
his sojourn at Castres he contributed to the formation 
of an academy, which did not last long, but counted 
among its members many distinguished men. He 
published a number of separate sermons, sixteen of 
which have been collected under the title Seize Ser- 
mons sur différents sujets (Geneva, 1660, 8vo). See 
Haag, La France Protestante, s. v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Génér. xix, 120; Vinet, Hist. de la Prédication (Paris, 
1860, 8vo, § 7, p. 286-302). 

Gad (Heb. id. 35, fortune, Gen. xxx, 11, although 
another signification is alluded to in Gen. xlix, 19; 
Sept. and N. T. Tad), the name of two men, and of the 
descendants of one of them; also of a heathen deity 
and ofa plant. See also BAat-Gap; MrapAt-Gap. 

1. (Josephus Tadac.) Jacob’s seventh son, the 
first-born of Zilpah, Leah’s maid, and whole-brother 
to Asher (Gen. xxx, 11-13; xlvi, 16,18), born autumn 
B.C.1915. The following account is largely from the 
article in Smith’s Dict. of the Bible. See Jacos. 

1. As to the name, there are several interpretations : 
(a.) The passage in which the bestowal of the name of 
Gad is preserved—like the others, an exclamation on 
his birth—is more than usually obscure: “And Leah 
said, ‘In fortune’ (be-gad, 742), and she called his name 
Gad” (Gen. xxx, 11). Such is supposed to be the 
meaning of the old text of the passage (the Kethib) ; so 
it stood at the time of the Sept., which renders the key- 
word by év rvyy,in which it is followed by Jerome 
in the Vulg. feliciter. In his Quest. in Genesim, Jerome 
has in fortuna. Josephus (Ant. i, 19, 8) gives it still a 
different turn—rvyaioe =fortuitous. But in the mar- 
ginal emendations of the Masoretes (the Keri) tne word 
is given 73 82, “Gad has come.” This construction 
is adopted by the ancient versions of Onkelos, Aquila 
C)\Gev 7) ZHorc), and Symmachus (7)\Oev Tad). (0.) 
In the blessing of Jacob, however, we find the name 
played upon in a different manner: ‘‘Gad”’ is here 
taken as meaning a piratical band or troop (the term 
constantly used for which is gedud’, 775), and the al- 
lusion—the turns of which it is impossible adequately 
to convey in English—would seem to be to the irregu- 
lar life of predatory warfare which should be pursued 
by the tribe after their settlement on the borders of the 
Promised Land. ‘ Gad, a plundering troop (gedud’) 
shall plunder him (ye-gud-en’nu), but he will plunder 
(ya-gud’) [at the] heel’’ (Gen. xlix, 19), Jerome (De 
Benedict. Jacobi) interprets this of the revenge taken 
by the warriors of the tribe on their return from the 
conquest of Western Palestine for the incursions of the 
desert tribes during their absence. (c.) The force here 
lent to the name has been by some partially transferred 
to the narrative of Gen. xxx, e. g. the Samaritan ver- 
sion, the Veneto-Greek, and our own A.V. (uniting this 
with the preceding)—‘‘a troop (of children) cometh.” 
But it must not be overlooked that the word gedud— 
by which it is here sought to interpret the gad of Gen. 
xxx, 11—possessed its own special signification of tur- 
bulence and fierceness, which makes it hardly applica- 
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ble to children in the sense of a number or crowd, the 
image suggested by the A.V. Exactly as the turns 
of Jacob’s language apply to the characteristics of the 
tribe, it does not appear that there is any connection 
between his allusions and those in the exclamation of 
Leah. The key to the latter is probably lost. To 
suppose that Leah was invoking some ancient divinity, 
the god Fortune, who is conjectured to be once alluded 
to—and once only—in the latter part of the book of 
Tsaiah, under the title of Gad (Isa. Ixv, 11; A.V. ‘‘that 
troop ;’’ Gesenius, ‘‘dem Gliick”), is surely a poor ex- 
planation. See below, 3. 

2. Of the childhood and life of the individual Gap 
nothing is preserved. At the time of the descent into 
Egypt seven sons are ascribed to him, remarkable from 
the fact that a majority of their names have plural ter- 
minations, as if those of families rather than persons 
(Gen. xlvi, 16). The list, with a slight variation, is 
again given on the occasion of the census in the wil- 
derness of Sinai (Numb. xxyi, 15-18). See Aron; 
Ezson; Oznt. 

TRIBE oF GAD.—The position of Gad during the 
march to the Promised Land was on the south side of 
the tabernacle (Numb. ii, 14). The leader of the tribe 
at the time of the start from Sinai was Eliasaph, son 
of Reuel or Deuel (ii, 14; x, 20). Gad is regularly 
named in the various enumerations of the tribes through 
the wanderings—at the dispatching of the spies (xiii, 
15), the numbering in the plains of Moab (xxvi, 3, 15) 
—but the only inference we can draw is an indication 
of a commencing alliance with the tribe which was 
subsequently to be his next neighbor. He has left the 
more closely-related tribe of Asher to take up his posi- 
tion next to Reuben. These two tribes also preserve 
a near equality in their numbers, not suffering from 
the fluctuations which were endured by the others. 
At the first census Gad had 45,650, and Reuben 46,500 ; 
at the last Gad had 40,500, and Reuben 43,330. This 
alliance was doubtless induced by the similarity of 
their pursuits. Of all the sons of Jacob, these two 
tribes alone returned to the land which their forefathers 
had left five hundred years before with their occupa- 
tions unchanged. ‘ The trade of thy slaves hath been 
about cattle from our youth even till now’’—‘‘ we are 
shepherds, both we and our fathers” (Gen. xlvi, 34; 
xlvii, 4)—such was the account which the patriarchs 
gave of themselves to Pharaoh. The civilization and 
the persecutions of Egypt had worked a change in the 
habits of most of the tribes, but Reuben and Gad re- 
mained faithful to the pastoral pursuits of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob; and at the halt on the east of Jordan 
we find them coming forward to Moses with the repre- 
sentation that they ‘‘ have cattle”—‘‘a great multitude 
of cattle,’’ and the land where they now are is a “ place 
for cattle.’? What should they do in the close pre- 
cincts of the country west of Jordan with all their 
flocks and herds? Wherefore let this land, they pray, 
be given them for a possession, and let them not be 
brought over Jordan (Numb. xxxii, 1-5). They did 
not, however, attempt to evade taking their proper 
share of the difficulties of subduing the land of Canaan, 
and after that task had been effected, and the appor- 
tionment amongst the nine and a half tribes completed 
“at the doorway of the tabernacle of the congregation 
in Shiloh, before Jehovah,” they were dismissed by 
Joshua ‘‘to their tents,” to their ‘‘ wives, their little 
ones, and their cattle,’ which they had left behind 
their in Gilead. To their tents they went—to the dan- 
gevs and delights of the free Bedouin life in which they 
had elected to remain, and in which—a few partial 
glimpses excepted—the later history allows them to 
remain hidden from yiew. ; 

The country allotted to Gad appears, speaking 
roughly, to have lain chiefly about the centre of the 
land east of Jordan, The south of that district—from 
the Arnon (wady Mojeb), about half way down the 
Dead Sea, to Heshbon, nearly due cast of Jerusalem— 
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was occupied by Reuben, and at or about Heshbon the 
possessions of Gad commenced. They embraced half 
Gilead, as the oldest record specially states (Deut. iii, 
12), or half the land of the children of Ammon J osh. 
xiii, 25), probably the mountainous district which is 
intersected by the torrent Jabbok—if the wady Zurka 
be the Jabbok—including as its most northern town 
the ancient sanctuary of Mahanaim. On the east the 
furthest landmark given is ‘‘ Aroer, that faces Rab- 
bah,” the present Amman (Josh. xiii, 25). The Ara- 
bian desert thus appears to have been the eastern 
boundary. West was the Jordan (Josh. xiii, 27). The 
northern boundary is somewhat more difficult to de- 
fine. Gad possessed the whole Jordan valley as far as 
the Sea of Galilee (xiii, 27), but among the mountains 
eastward the territory extended no farther north than 
the river Jabbok. The border seems to have run diag- 
onally from that point across the mountains by Maha- 
naim to the southern extremity of the Sea of Galilee 
(Josh. xii, 1-6; xiii, 26, 30, 31; Deut. iii, 12, 13; see 
Porter’s Damascus, ii, 252). The territory thus con- 
sisted of two comparatively separate and independent 
parts, (1) the high land on the general level of the 
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country east of Jordan, and (2) the sunk valley of the 
Jordan itself; the former diminishing at the Jabbok, 
the latter occupying the whole of the great valley on 
the east side of the river, and extending up to the very 
Sea of Cinnereth or Gennesaret itself. 

Of the structure and character of the land which 
thus belonged to the tribe—“ the land of Gad and Gil- 
ead’’—we have only vague information. From the 
western part of Palestine its aspect is that of a wall of 
purple mountain, with a singularly horizontal outline; 
here and there the surface is seamed by the ravines, 
through which the torrents find their way to the Jor- 
dan, but this does not much affect the vertical wall- 
like look of the range. But on a nearer approach in 
the Jordan valley, the horizontal outline becomes bro- 
ken, end when the summits are attained a new scene 
is said to burst on the view. ‘‘ A wide table-land ap- 
pears, tossed about in wild confusion of undulating 
downs, clothed with rich grass throughout; in the 
southern parts trees are thinly scattered here and 
there, aged trees covered with lichen, as if the relics 
of a primeval forest long since cleared away; the 
northern parts still abound in magnificent woods of 
sycamore, beech, terebinth, ilex, and enormous fig- 
trees. These downs are broken by three deep defiles, 
through which the three rivers of the Yarmuk, the 
Jabbok, and the Arnon fall into the valley of the Jor- 
dan and the Dead Sea. On the east they melt away 
into the vast red plain, which by a gradual descent 
joins the level of the plain of the Hauran, and of the 
Assyrian desert’’ (Stanley, Palestine, p. 820). It isa 
very picturesque country—not the “flat, open downs of 
smooth and even turf” of the country round Heshbon 
(Irby, p. 142), the sheep-walks of Reuben and of the 
Moabites, but ‘‘most beautifully varied with hanging 
woods, mostly of the vallonia oak, laurestinus, cedar, 
arbutus, arbutus andrachne, etc. At times the coun- 
try had all the appearance of a noble park” (zd. p. 147), 
‘“‘sraceful hills, rich vales, luxuriant herbage’’ (Por- 
ter, Handb. p. 310). See GiLeap. 

Such was the territory allotted to the Gadites; but 
there is no doubt that they soon extended themselves 
beyond these limits. The official records of the reign 
of Jotham of Judah (1 Chron. v, 11, 16) show them to 
have been at that time established over the whole of 
Gilead, and in possession of Bashan as far as Saleah— 
the modern Sulkhad, a town at the eastern extremity 
of the noble plain of the Hauran—and very far both 
to the north and the east of the border given them 
originally, while the Manassites were pushed still fur- 
ther northwards to Mount Hermon (1 Chron. vy, 28), 
They soon became identified with Gilead, that name 
so memorable in the earliest history of the nation; 
and in many of the earlier records it supersedes the 
name of Gad, as we have already remarked it did that 
of Bashan. In the song of Deborah, ‘‘ Gilead’’ is said 
to have “abode beyond Jordan”’ (Judg. v, 17). Jeph- 
thah appears to have been a Gadite, a native of Miz- 
peh (Judg. xi, 34; compare 31, and Josh. xiii, 26), and 
yet he is always designated ‘‘the Gileadite ;’’? and so 
also with Barzillai of Mahanaim (2 Sam. xvii, 27; 
Ezra ii, 61; comp. Josh, xiii, 26). 

The following is a list of all the Biblical localities 
in this tribe, with their probable identifications : 


Abel-ceramin. Town. (Merj-Ekkeh] ? 
Abel-shittim. do. [On Wady Seir] ? 
Argob. District. Rajiv. 

Aroér. Town. Aireh. 
Ataroth-shophan. do. [E. of Merj-Ekkeh] ? 
Bethbarah (Beth- Ford [Opposite Beta-barah (in 

mule Manasseh)] ? 

2 ee i Town. Beit-Haran. 
Beth-nimrah. do, Nimrin. 

3etonim. do. Batneh. 
Carnon. do. [Reimun]? 

Debir. do, See Lo-pEBAR. 


Galeed. Stone-heap. See GILEAD. 
Gerasa [Gergesa?]. Town. Jerash. 
Gilead. Mount. Jebel Osha. 
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Holon, or Horonaim. Town. [N17]? 

Jaazer, do. Seir. 

Jabbok. Rive Wady Zurka. 

Jabesh, Town Hd-Deir, on Wad y Jabes? 
Jazer. do. See JAazmEr, 
Jegar-sahadutha. Stone-heap. See Gatrrn, 
Jogbehah, ‘Town, [Hl-Jebeibeh] ? 
Lo-debar. do, CEl-Tayibeh} ? 
Madma. do, [Daheret et-emary? 
Mahanaim, “ do. Mahneh. 

Mizpeh. do. See Ramorn. 


Nimrah, or Nimrim, do. See Beru-Niwran. 
Peniel, or Penuel. do. LN. of Wady Zurka,] 
Ramath -mizpeth, i 
or Ramoth - Gil- do. Es-Salt. 
ead 
Rogelim do. [Ajlun] ? 
Sihon do. Shihan. 
Succoth. do. ean Pies Many 
Zaphon. do, [S. of Wady Zurka}. 


The character of the tribe is throughout strongly 
marked—fierce and warlike—“ strong men of might, 
men of war for the battle, that could handle shield and 
buckler, their faces the faces of lions, and like roes 
upon the mountains for swiftness.” Such is the 
graphic description given of those eleven heroes of 
Gad-—‘ the least of them more than equal to a hun- 
dred, and the greatest to a thousand’’—who joined 
their fortunes to David at the time of his greatest dis- 
credit and embarrassment (1 Chron. xii, 8), undeterred 
by the natural difficulties of ‘flood and field” which 
stood in their way. Surrounded as they were by 
Ammonites, Midianites, Hagarites, ‘‘ Children of the 
East,’’ and all the other countless tribes, animated by 
a common hostility to the strangers whose coming had 
dispossessed them of their fairest districts, the warlike 
propensities of the tribe must have had many opportu- 
nities of exercise. One of its greatest engagements is 
related in 1 Chron. vy, 19-22. Here their opponents 
were the wandering Ishmaelitish tribes of Jetur, Ne- 
phish, and Nodab (comp. Gen. xxv, 15), nomad people, 
possessed of an enormous wealth in camels, sheep, and 
asses, to this day the characteristic possessions of their 
Bedouin successors. This immense booty came into 
the hands of the conquerors, who seem to have entered 
with it on the former mode of life of their victims: 
probably pushed their way further into the Eastern 
wilderness in the ‘‘steads’ of these Hagarites. An- 
other of these encounters is contained in the history 
of Jephthah, but this latter story develops elements 
of a different nature and a higher order than the mere 
fierceness necessary to repel the attacks of the plun- 
derers of the desert. In the behavior of Jephthah 
throughout that affecting history there are traces of a 
spirit which we may almost call chivaleresque; the 
high tone taken with the elders of Gilead, the noble 
but fruitless expostulation with the king of Ammon 
before the attack, the hasty vow, the overwhelming 
grief, and yet the persistent devotion of purpose, sure- 
ly in all these there are marks of a great nobility of 
disposition, which must have been more or less char- 
acteristic of the Gadites in general. If to this we add 
the loyalty, the generosity, and the delicacy of Bar- 
zillai (2 Sam. xix, 32-39), we obtain a very high idea 
of the tribe at whose head were such men as these. 
Nor must we, while enumerating the worthies of Gad, 
forget that in all probability Elijah the Tishbite, ‘who 
was of the inhabitants of Gilead,” was one of them. 

But, while exhibiting these high personal qualities, 
Gad appears to have been wanting in the powers nec- 
essary to enable him to take any active or leading part 
in the confederacy of the nation. The warriors, who 
rendered such assistance to Dayid, might, when Ish- 
bosheth set up his court at Mahanaim as king of Is- 
rael, have done much towards affirming his rights. 
Had Abner made choice of Shechem or Shiloh instead 
of Mahanaim—the quick, explosive Ephraim instead 
of the unready Gad—who can doubt that the troubles 
of David’s reign would haye been immensely in- 
creased, perhaps the establishment of the northern 
kingdom antedated by nearly a century? David’s 
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presence at the same city during his flight from Absa- 
lom produced no effect on the tribe, and they are not 
mentioned as haying taken any part in the quarrels 
between Ephraim and Judah. 

Cut off as Gad was by position and circumstances 
from its brethren on the west of Jordan, it still retain- 
ed some connection with them. We may infer that it 
was considered as belonging to the northern kingdom 
—‘‘ Know ye not,”’ says Ahab in Samaria, ‘‘know ye 
not that Ramoth in Gilead is ours, and we be still, and 
take it not ont of the hand of the king of Syria?” (1 
Kings xxii, 8). The territory of Gad was the battle- 
field on which the long and fierce struggles of Syria 
and Israel were fought out, and, as an agricultural 
pastoral country, it must have suffered severely in 
consequence (2 Kings xx, 38), 

Gad was carried into captivity by Tiglath Pileser 
G Chron. v, 26), and in the time of Jeremiah the cities 
of the tribe seem to have been inhabited by the Am- 
monites. “Hath Israel no sons? hath he no heir? 
why doth Malcham (i. e. Moloch) inherit Gad, and his 
people dwell in his cities ?”’ (xlix, 1). See Reland, Pa- 
lest. p. 162 sq.; Burckhardt, Trav. in Syria, p. 845 sq. 

2. (Josephus Dadoc, Ant. vii, 13, 4.) ‘The seer” 
(F373), or ‘the king’s seer,” i. e. David’s—such ap- 
pears to have been his official title (1 Chron. EXix, 29; 
2 Chron, xxix, 25; 2 Sam. xxiv, 11; 1 Chron. xxi, 9) 
—was a “‘ prophet” (822), who appears to have joined 
David when in ‘‘the hold,’”’ and at whose advice he 
quitted it for the forest of Hareth (1 Sam. xxii, 5), B.C. 
1061. Whether he remained with David during his 
wanderings is not to be ascertained: we do not again 
encounter him till late in the life of the king, when he 
reappears in connection with the punishment inflicted 
for the numbering of the people 2 Sam. xxiv, 11-19; 
1 Chron. xxi, 9-19), B.C. cir. 1016. But he was evi- 
dently attached to the royal establishment at Jerusa- 
lem, for he wrote a book (see Curontcurs, Book CF) 
of the Acts of David (1 Chron. xxix, 29), and also as- 
sisted in settling the arrangements for the musical ser- 
vice of the ‘‘house of God,’ by which his name was 
handed down to times long after his own (2 Chron. 
xxix,25). In the abruptness of his introduction Gad 
has been compared with Elijah (Jerome, Qu. Hebr. on 1 
Sam. xxii, 5), with whom he may have been of the 
same tribe, if his name can be taken as denoting his 
parentage, but this is unsupported by any evidence. 
Nor is there any apparent ground for Ewald’s sugges- 
tion (Gesch. iii, 116) that he was of the school of Sam- 
uel. Ifthis could be made out, it would afford a nat- 
ural reason for his joining Dayid.—Smith, s.v. See 
Dayvip. 

3. The name GAp (with the art. 75; Sept. darpo- 
viov V.¥. Oatsuov, or, according to the reading of Je- 
rome and of some MSS., v/v) is mentioned in Isa. Ixy, 
11 (A.V. “troop’”’). The word, by a combination with 
the Arabic, may be legitimately taken to denote for- 
tune (see Pococke, Spec. Hist. Arab. p. 140). So Ge- 
senius, Hitzig, and Ewald have taken Gad in their 
respective versions of Isaiah, rendering the clause, 
“who spread a table to fortune.” This view, which 
is the general one, makes fortune in this passage to be 
an object of idolatrous worship. There is great disa- 
greement, however, as to the power of nature which 
this name was intended to denote, and, from the scanty 
data, there is little else than mere opinion on the sub- 
ject. The majority, aniong whom are some of the 
chief rabbinical commentators (see Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. 
col. 1034), as well as Gesenius, Miinter, and Ewald, 
consider Gad to be the form under which the planet Ju- 
piter was worshipped as the greater star of good fortune 
(see especially Gesenius, Comm. iiber den Seswiia ad loc.). 
Others, among whom is Vitringa, suppose Gad to have 
represented the Sun, while Huetius regards it as a rep- 
resentative of the Jfoon, and Movers, the latest writer 
of any eminence on Syro-Arabian idolatry, takes it to. 
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have been the planet Venus (Die Phénicier, i, 650). See 
Bret, On the other hand, if Gad be derived from 
I'74 in the sense of 4o press, to crowd, it may mean @ 
troop, a heap (to which sense there is an allusion in 
Gen. xlix, 19); and Hoheisel, as cited in Rosenmiiller’s 
Scholia, ad loc., as well as Deyling, in his Observat. 
Miscell. p. 673, have each attempted a mode by which 
the passage might be explained if Gad and Meni were 
taken in the sense of troop and number (see further 
Day. Mill’s diss. ad loc. in his Diss. Selecte, p. 81-182). 
—Kitto,s.v. See Ment. 

Some have supposed that a trace of the Syrian wor- 
ship of Gad is to be found in the exclamation of Leah, 
when Zilpah bare a son (Gen. xxx, 11), 733, ba-gad, 
or, as the Keri has it, 74 NA, ‘‘ Gad, or good fortune 
cometh.” The Targum of Pseudo-Jonathan and the 
Jerusalem Targum both give ‘‘a lucky planet com- 
eth,” but it is most probable that this is an interpreta- 
tion which grew out of the astrological beliefs of a later 
time, and we can infer nothing from it with respect to 
the idolatry of the inhabitants of Padan Aram in the 
age of Jacob. That this later belief in a deity Fortune 
existed, there are many things to prove. DBuxtorf 
(Lex. Talm. s. v.) says that anciently it was a custom 
for each man to have in his house a splendid couch, 
which was not used, but was set apart for “the prince 
of the house,” that is, for the star or constellation For- 
tune, to render it more propitious. This couch was 
called the couch of Gada, or good-luck (Talm. Babl. 
Sanhed. £.20 a; Nedarim,f.56 a). Again, in Bereshith 
Rabba, § 65, the words “AN 4p", in Gen. xxvii, 31, 
are explained as an invocation to Gada or Fortune. 
Rabbi Moses the Priest, quoted by Aben-Ezra (on Gen. 
xxx, 11), says ‘that snd (Isa. Ixy, 11) signifies the 
star of luck, which points to everything that is good, 
for thus is the language of Kedar (Arabic); but he 
says that 34 NA (Gen. xxx, 11) is not used in the same 
sense.” Illustrations of the ancient custom of placing 
a banqueting table in honor of idols will be found in 
the table spread for the sun among the Ethiopians 
(Herod. iii, 17, 18), and in the feast made by the Baby- 
lonians for their god Bel, which is described in the 
apocryphal history of Bel and the Dragon (comp. also 
Herod. i, 181, ete.). The table in the temple of Belus 
is described by Diodorus Siculus (i, 9) as being of beat- 
en gold, 40 feet long, 15 wide, and weighing 500 talents. 
On it were placed two drinking-cups (capynova) weigh- 
ing 30 talents, two censers of 300 talents each, and three 
golden goblets, that of Jupiter or Bel weighing 1200 
Babylonian talents. The couch and table of the god 
in the temple of Zeus Tryphilius at Patara, in the island 
of Panchxa, are mentioned by Diodorus (v. 46; comp. 
also Virgil, 2. ii, 763). In addition to the opinions 
which have been referred to above, may be quoted that 
of Stephen le Moyne (Var. Sacror. p, 863), who says 
that Gad is the goat of Mendes, worshipped by the 
Egyptians as an emblem of the sun; and of Le Clerc 
(Comm. in Isa.) and Lakemacher (Obs. Phil. iv, 18, etc.), 
who identify Gad with Hecate. Macrobius (Sat. i, 19) 
tells us that in the later Egyptian mythology Téyn was 
worshipped as one of the four deities who presided over 
birth, and was represented by the moon. This will 
perhaps throw some light upon the rendering of the 
Sept. as given by Jerome. ‘Traces of the worship of 
Gad remain in the proper names Baal Gad and Gid- 
deneme (Plaut. Pen. v, 3), the latter of which Geseni- 
us (Mon, Phen. p. 407) renders M7233 53, “ favoring 
fortune”’ (comp. Wirth, De Gad et Meni Judeorum hodi- 
ernorum dits, Altorf, 1725).—Smith, s.v. See BAAL. 

4, For the plant gad, see CortANDER. 


Gadara (rd I'adapa in Josephus, prob. from “3, 
a wall [see GEDERAH]; only in N. T. in the Gentile 
Tadapyvdc), a strong city (Josephus, Ant, xiii, 18, 8), 
situated near the river Hieromax (Pliny, H. N. v, 16), 
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east of the Sea of Galilee, over against Seythopolis and 
Tiberias (Eusebius, Onomasticon, s. v-), and 16 Roman 
miles distant from each of those places (Jt. Anton. 
ed. Wess, p. 196, 198; Tab. Peut.), or 60 stadia from 
the latter (Joseph. Life, § 65). It stood on the top of 
a hill, at the foot of which, upon the banks of the Hie- 
romax, three miles distant, were warm springs and 
baths called Amatha (Onom. s. vy. tham and Gadara; 
Itin. Ant. Martyr.). Josephus calls it the capital of 
Pera (War, iv, 3), and Polybius says it was one of 
the most strongly fortified cities in the country (v, 71, - 
3). A large district was attached to it, called by Jo- 
sephus Gadaritis (Cadapiric, War, iii, 10, 10); Strabo 


| also informs us that the warm healing springs were 


‘Cin the territory of Gadara” (éy 77 Tadapicr, Geog. 
xvi). They were termed Therme Helix, and were 
reckoned inferior only to those of Baizw (Euseb. Ono- 
mast.). According to Epiphanius (adv. Heres. i, 131), 


|a yearly festival was held at these baths (Reland, p. 


775). The caverns in the rocks are also mentioned by 
Epiphanius (/. c.) in terms which seem to show that 
they were in his day used for dwellings as well as for 
tombs. Gadara itself is not mentioned in the Bible, 
but it is evidently identical with the “country of the - 
Gadarenes” (ywpa or repixwpoc Tév Tacapnyey, Mark 
v, 1; Luke viii, 26, 37). 

Gadara seems to have been founded and chiefly in- 
habited by Gentiles, for Josephus says of it, in conjunc- 
tion with Gaza and Hippos, ‘“‘they were Grecian cit- 
ies” (Ant. xvii, 11,4). The first historical notice of 
Gadara is its capture, along with Pella and other cit- 
ies, by Antiochus the Great, in the year B.C. 218 (Jo- 
seph. Ant. xii, 3,3). About twenty years afterwards 
it was taken from the Syrians by Alex. Janneus, after 
a siege of ten months (Ant. xiii, 13,3; War, i, 4, 2). 
The Jews retained possession of it for some time; but 
the place having been destroyed during their civil 
wars, it was rebuilt by Pompey to gratify his freedman 
Demetrius, who was a Gadarene (War,i,7,7). When 
Gabinius, the proconsul of Syria, changed the govern- 
ment of Judea by dividing the country into five dis- 
tricts, and placing each under the authority of a coun- 
cil, Gadara was made the capital of one of these dis- 
tricts (War, i, 8, 5). .The territory of Gadara, with 
the adjoining one of Hippos, was added by Augustus 
to the kingdom of Herod the Great (4né. xv, 7, 3); 
from which, on the death of the latter, it was sundered, 
and joined to the province of Syria (Joseph. War, ii, 6, 
3). According to the present text of the Jewish his- 
torian, Gadara was captured by Vespasian on the first 
outbreak of the war with the Jews, all its inhabitants 
massacred, and the town itself, with the surrounding 
villages, reduced to ashes (Joseph. War, iii, 7,1); but 
there is good reason to believe (see Robinson, Later 
Bib. Res. p. 87, note) that the place there referred to 
is GABARA (q. v.). However that may have been, Ga- 
dara was at this time one of the most important cities 
east of the Jordan (Joseph. War, iv, 8, 3). Stephen of 
Byzantium (p. 254) reckoned it a part of Coele-Syria, 
and Pliny (Hist, Nat. v, 16) a part of the Decapolis 
(comp. William of Tyre, xvii, 13). At a later period 
it was the scat of an episcopal see in Palestina Secun- 
da, whose bishops are 
named in the councils 
of Nice and Ephesus 
(Reland, Palest. p.176, 
215, 223, 226). It is 
also mentioned in the f= 
Talmud (Reland, p. 
775; Ritter, Lrdk. xvii, 
318), For coins, see 
Eckhel (Doctr. Num. 
iii, 348). It fell to ru- 
ins soon after the Mo- 
hammedan conquest, 
and has now been de- 
serted for centuries, 
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with the exception of a few families of shepherds, whe 
occasionally find a home in its rock-hewn tombs. 

Most modern authorities (Raumer, in his Palistina, 
Burckhardt, Seetzen) find Gadara in the present vil- 
lage of Um-keis. Buckingham, however, identifies 
this with Gamala (Trav. in Palest. ii, 252 sq.); though 
it may be added that his facts, if not his reasonings, 
lead to a conclusion in favor of the general opinion. 
On ao partially isolated hill at the north-western ex- 
tremity of the mountains of Gilead, about sixteen miles 
from Tiberias, lie the extensive and remarkable ruins 
of Um-Keis. Three miles northward, at the foot of 
the hill, is the deep bed of the Sheriat el Mandhar, the 
ancient Hieromax; and here are still the warm springs 
of Amatha (see Irby and Mangles, p. 298; Lindsay, ii, 
97, 98). On the west is the Jordan valley; and on the 
south is wady el ’Arab, running parallel to the Mand- 


htr. Um-Keis occupies the crest of the ridge between 


the two latter wadys; and as this crest declines in ele- 
vation towards the east as well as the west, the situa- 
tion is strong and commanding. The city formed 
nearly a square. The upper part of it stood on a level 
spot, and appears to have been walled all round, the 
acclivities of the hill being on all sides exceedingly 
steep. The eastern gate of entrance has its portals 
stillremaining. ‘Lhe prevalent orders of architecture 
are the Ionic and the Corinthian. The whole space 
occupied by the ruins is about two miles in circumfer- 
ence, and there are traces of fortifications all round, 
though now almost completely prostrate. These ruins 
bear testimony to the splendor of ancient Gadara. On 
the northern side of the hill is a theatre, and not far 
from it are the remains of one of the city gates. At 
the latter a street commences—the via recta of Gadara 


—which ran through the city in a straight line, having | 


a colonnade on each side. The columns are all pros- 
trate. 
theatre in better preservation. The principal part of 
the city lay to the west of these two theatres, on a 
level piece of ground. Now nota house, not a column, 
not a wall remains standing; yet the old pavement of 
the main street is nearly perfect, and here and there 
the traces of the chariot-wheels are visible on the 
stones, reminding one of the thoroughfares of Pompeii. 
Buckingham speaks of several grottoes, which formed 
the necropolis of the city, on the eastern brow of the 
hill. The first two examined by him were plain cham- 
bers hewn down so as to present a perpendicular front. 
The third tomb had a stone door, as perfect as on the 
day of its being first hung. The last was an excavated 
chamber, seven feet in height, twelve paces long, and 
ten broad; within it was a smallerroom. Other tombs 
were discovered by Buckingham as he ascended the 
hill. He entered one in which were ten sepulchres, 
ranged along the inner wall of the chamber in a line, 
being pierced inward for their greatest length, and di- 
vided by a thin partition left in the rock, in each of 
which was cut a small niche for a lamp. Still more 
tombs were found, some containing sarcophagi, some 
without them; all, however, displaying more or less 
of architectural ornament, One of the ancient tombs 
was, when our traveller saw it, used as a carpenter's 
shop, the occupier of it being employed in constructing 
arude plough. <A perfect sarcophagus remained with- 
in, which was used by the family as a provision-chest. 
See Burckhardt, Syria, p. 270 sq. ; Porter, in Journal 
of Sac. Lit. vi, 281 sq.; Hackett, [lustr. of Script. p. 
190; Traill’s Josephus, i, 145. 

Gadara derives its greatest interest from having 
been the scene of our Lord’s miracle in healing the 
deemoniacs (Matt. viii, 28-34; Mark y, 1-21; Luke 
viii, 26-40). ‘‘They ware no clothes, neither abode 
in any house, but in the tombs.’’ Christ came across 
the lake from Capernaum, and landed at the south- 


eastern corner, where the steep, lofty bank of the east- 


ern plateau breaks down into the plain of the Jordan. 
The demoniacs met him a short distance from the 


On the west side of the hill is another larger, 
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shore; on the side of the adjoining declivity the ‘great 
herd of swine” were feeding ; when the demons went 
among them the whole herd rushed down that “ steep 
place” into the lake and perished ; the keepers ran up 
to the city and told the news, and the excited popula- 
tion came down in haste, and “‘besought Jesus that he 
would depart out of their coasts.’ The whole cireum- 
stances of the narrative are thus strikingly illustrated 
by the features of the country. Another thing is wor- 
thy of notice. The most interesting remains of Gadara 
are its tombs, which dot the cliffs for a considerable dis- 
tance round the city, chiefly on the north-east decliy- 
ity, but many beautifully-sculptured sarcophagi are 
scattered over the surrounding heights. They are ex- 
cavated in the limestone rock, and consist of chambers 
of various dimensions, some more than 20 feet square, 
with recesses in the sides for bodies. The doors are 
slabs of stone, a few being ornamented with panels; 
some of them still remain in their places (Porter, Da- 
mascus, li, 54). The present inhabitants of Um-Keis 
are all troglodytes, ‘dwelling in tombs,” like the poor 
maniacs of old, and occasionally they are almost as 
dangerous to the unprotected traveller.—In the above 
account, in the Gospel of Matt. (viii, 28), we have the 
word Gergesenes (Vepyecnvar, instead of Padapnyiv), 
which seems to be the same as the Hebrew “WATA 
(Sept. T'eoyecatoc) in Gen. xv, 21, and Deut. vii, 1— 
the name of an old Canaanitish tribe [see GrrGAsH- 
TEs |, which Jerome (in Comm. ad Gen. xv) locates on 
the shore of the Sea of Tiberias. Origen aiso says 
(Opp. iv, 140) that a city called Gergesa anciently stood 
on the eastern side of the lake. Even were this true, 
still the other Gospels would be strictly accurate, 
Gadara was a large city, and its district would include 
Gergesa. But it must be remembered that the most 
ancient MSS. give the word I'spacynvdy, while others 
have Padapnyey—the former reading is adopted by 
Griesbach and Lachmann, while Scholz prefers the 
latter ; and either one or other of these seems prefera- 
ble to Tepyecnyay.— Smith, s. v.; Kitto, s. v. See 
GERASA. 

Gadaréne (l'adapnvéc), an inhabitant of Gana- 
RA (q. V.), occurring only in the account of the da- 
moniacs cured by Christ (Mark y,1; Luke viii, 26, 37), 
and perhaps to be read in the third Evangelist (Matt. 
viii, 28) instead of GERGESENE (q. V.). 

Gaddah. See HAzar-Gappan. 

Gad’ di (Heb. Gaddi’, "75, fortunate ; Sept. Vaddr), 
son of Susi, of the tribe of Manasseh, sent by Moses 
as the representative of that tribe among the twelve 
‘¢snies,” on their exploring tour through Canaan 
(Numb. xiii, 11), B.C. 1657. 

Gad’ diel (Heb. Gaddidl’, bynth, fortune [i.e. sent | 
of God; Sept. TaddujX v. vr. TovdujA), son of Sodi, of 
the tribe of Zebulon. He represented that tribe among 
the twelve ‘‘spies” sent by Moses to explore Canaan 
(Numb. xiii, 10), B.C. 1657. 

Gader. See Beru-GApDER, 

Ga’di (Heb. Gadi’, "33, a Gadite ; Sept. Vadt v. r. 
Tadot and Peddei), the father of the usurper Menahem, 
who slew Shallum, king of Israel (2 Kings xv, 14, 17), 
B.C. ante 769, 

Gad ite (Heb. Gadi’, "43, mostly collect. and with 
the art.; Sept. Tad, Paddi, vide Tad, ete.), the descend- 
ants of Gap (q. v.), the son of Jacob (Numb. xxxiv, 
14; Deut. iii, 12,16; iv, 43; xxix, 8; Josh. i, 12; xii, 
6; xili,8; xxii, 1; 2 Sam. xxiii, 36; 2 Kings x, 33; 
1 Chron, v, 18, 26; xii, 8, 37; xxvi, 32). 

Gadsden, Curisropumr, D.D., Protestant Epis- 
copal bishop of South Carolina, was born in Charles- 
ton Nov. 25, 1785. His early training was partly Epis- 
copal and partly Congregational. In 1804 he passed 
A.B. of Yale College, where he formed a lasting friend- 
ship with John C. Calhoun. He was ordained deacon 
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in 1807, and priest in 1810. In 1808 he took charge of 
St. John’s, Berkley, and soon after became assistant 
minister of St. Philip’s, Charleston, of which he be- 
came rector in 1814, and in connection with which he 
spent the residue of his life. In 1810 he founded the 
Protestant Episcopal Society in South Carolina, which 
has proved an important auxiliary to clerical education 
and missionary effort. In 1814 he became rector of St. 
Philip’s, Charleston, and the following year was made 
D.D. by the College of S.C. He was elected bishop in 
1840, and in the earnest discharge of his duties gave 
particular attention to the spiritual interests of the col- 
ored people. He was distinguished for thorough learn- 
ing and deep piety. He died in Charleston June 24, 
1852. He published The Prayer-book as i is; three 
charges to his clergy, entitled The Témes morally con- 
sidered, The Times ecclesiastically considered, and The 
Times theologically considered ; and some Sermons.— 
Sprague, Annals, v, 510. 
Gaetanus. See CAJETAN. 


Gaffarel, Jacqusrs, a French mystic, was born at 
Mannes, in Provence, in 1601, and studied at Valence. 
He showed special aptitude for Oriental and cabalistic 
studies, and was made librarian at Paris to cardinal 
Richelieu. In 1625 he published Abdita divine Ca- 
bale Mysteria (Ato); and got into trouble by Curtosz- 
tez inouyez sur la sculpture talismanique des Persans 
(Paris, 1629-30, also 1631, 1637, and in Latin, Curiosz- 
tates Inaudite [Hamburg, 1706, 8vo]), which was con- 
demned by the Sorbonne. In 1632 he went to Rome, 
and became intimate with Leo Allatius, He travelled 
in Italy, Greece, and Asia; and on his return to Paris 
received several valuable Church preferments. He 
devoted himself to reclaiming Protestants, but was 
himself charged with preaching against purgatory. 
Bayle hints that he did this by order, in order to se- 
duce Protestants. He died in 1681. Among his writ- 
ings, other than those mentioned, are Dies Domini, sive 
de fine mundi, ete. (Paris, 1629, 12mo) :—Index Codicum 
cabalisticorum quibus usus est Joannes Mirandulanus 
(Paris, 1651) :— Histoire universelle du monde souter- 
rain (1666, fol.).— Bayle, Dictionary, s. v. ; Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, xix, 146. 

Gage, Thomas, an English divine, noted especial- 
ly for his conversion from Roman Catholicism, was born 
in Haling,in Surrey, about 1597. He entered into the 
Dominican order in Spain, after which he was sent as 
a missionary to the Philippine Islands; but instead of 
going thither, he went to Mexico, and then to Guate- 
mala, where he spent ten years in missionary labors 
among the Indians. He returned to England in 1637, 
after an absence of twenty-four years, during which 
he had forgotten his native language. On examining 
into his domestic affairs, he found himself unnoticed in 
his father’s will, forgotten by some of his relations, 
and with difficulty acknowledged by others. While 
abroad he had imbibed doubts of Romanism, and now 
he resolved to take another journey to Italy, to ‘try 
what better satisfaction he could find for his conscience 
at Rome in that religion.” At Loretto his conversion 
from Popery was completed by his observation of the 
false miracles attributed to the picture of the Virgin 
there, and on his return home he preached a recanta- 
tion sermon at St.Paul’s, by order of the bishop of 
London. He continued above a year in London, but 
soon received from the parliamentary party the living 
of Deal, in Kent. His accounts of the West Indies 
and Spanish America gaye rise to the expedition of 
admiral Penn against Jamaica in 1655. Page accom- 
panied the fleet, and died of dysentery at Jamaica 
(1655). He published his Recantation Sermon (1642) ; 
a piece entitled A Duel fought between a Jesuit and a 
Dominican (Ato); and Survey of the West Indies (1648, 
and again in 1655, fol.). This work was greatly ad- 
mired, and was soon translated into most European 
languages. See Hook, Kecles, Biogr. vy, 243; Echard, 
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Script. Ord. Predicatorum, vol. ii; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, xix, 151. 

Gage, William, a Presbyterian minister, was born 
in Salem, Mass., Nov. 16,1797. He graduated at Am- 
herst College in 1828, then entered Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary, where he graduated in 1831, He was 
licensed to preach the same year, and was settled in 
1832 pastor over the churches of Concord and Pisgah, 
Ohio, where he remained until his death. He early 
espoused the anti-slavery views for which the presby- 
tery of Chillicothe has been so Jong distinguished. 
Upon one occasion his house was pelted with eggs and 
stones, and he himself was threatened with tar and 
feathers if he would not desist from preaching and 
praying on the subject. He kept on in his course, 
however. He died July 9,1863.—Wilson, Presbyterian 
Almanac, vi, 150. 

Gagelin, Francois Istpore,aFrench missionary 
and martyr, was born at Mont-Pereux (Doubs), May 
5, 1799, and educated at Besancon, and at the seminary 
of Foreign Missions at Paris. Having been appointed 
subdeacon, he embarked at Bordeaux in Dec., 1820, 
for Cochin China, and in 1822 was consecrated priest 
by bishop Labarthe. The Christian religion had been 
tolerated in Cochin China since April 22, 1774, but the 
example of Tonquin, wiere it was strictly prohibited, 
was not without influence. In 1820 Mihn-Mehn as- 
cended the throne, and soon gave evidences of his dis- 
like towards the new religion, yet did not begin perse- 
cuting the Christians until 1826. At that time the 
bonzes and mandarins addressed a petition to the em- 
peror, asking for the expulsion of the missionaries. 
The Jesuits, becoming alarmed, fled; but Gagelin, less 
fortunate than his colleagues, was arrested and brought 
back to Hue-Fo. He was, however, permitted to con- 
tinue his missionary efforts, and in 1828 was allowed 
to settle in the province of Dong Nai; but a strife he- 
tween the different sects led to a general edict against 
the Christians, Jan. 6, 1833. Gagelin was again taken 
to Hue, and hung, Oct. 11, 1833.—Francois Pérennés, 
Vie de labbé Gagelin (Besancon, 1836, 12mo0); Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, xix, 154sq. (J.N.P.) 

Gagnier, JEAN, a French divine and Orientalist, 
was born in Paris about 1670. He was bred a Roman 
Catholic, entered into holy orders, and became a canon 
in the abbey of St. Genevieve, but became a Protestant 
and settled in England. He was patronized by arch- 
bishop Sharp and other eminent persons, and received 
the degree of M.A, at Cambridge and Oxford. He 
obtained the Arabie professorship at Oxford in 1715, 
and died in 1740. He published an edition of Ben 
Gorion’s ‘‘ History of the Jews,” in Hebrew, with a 
Latin translation and notes (Oxf. 1706, 4to):— Vindicie 
Kircheriane (Oxf, 1718, fol.) :—L’église Romaine con- 
vaincue @idolatrie (La Haye, 1706, 8vo) :—Vie de Ma- 
homet, traduite et compilée de [ Alcoran (Amst. 1782, 2 
vols.).—Hoefer, Nouv. Biogr. Génér. xix, 166. 

Ga’ham (Heb. Gach’am, BM, ‘‘in pause” Ga’- 
cham, 813; perhaps, having flaming eyes; otherwise, 
swarthy ; Sept. Taau v.r. Tada), one of the sons of 
Nahor by his concubine Reumah (Gen. xxii, 24), B.C. 
cir, 2200. 

Ga’har (Heb. Gach’ar, 1133, “in pause” Ga’ char, 
TMA, a lurking-place; Sept. Tadp), one of the chief 
Nethinim whose descendants returned with Zerubba- 
bel from the captivity to Jerusalem (Hizra ii, 47; Neh. 
vii, 49), B.C. ante 536. 

Gaianite. A Monophysite sect of the Gth centu- 
ry, which derived its name from Gaianus, bishop of Al- 
exandria, who denied that Jesus Christ, after the hypo- 
statical union, was subject to any of the infirmities of 
human nature. See Eurycuranism. 

Gailer of Kaisersburg. Sce Guiter. 


Gaillard, Jacqurs, a French Protestant theolo- 
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gian, was born at Montauban towards 1620. He be- 
came professor of philosophy in the Protestant acade- 
my of that city, but in 1659, certain disorders arising 
in the schools, he was expelled from Montauban, and 
resolved to quit the country. He went to Holland, 
and in 1662 became pastor of the Walloon church of 
Bois-le-Duc. He was subsequently director of the 
College of Leyden, and afterwards professor of theolo- 
gy in the university. He wrote Genealogia Christi, 
cum enodatione difficultatum que occurrunt in evangeliis 
Matthet et Luce (Leyden, 1683, 8v0) :—Melchisedecus 
Christus, unus rex justiticc et rea pacis, seu exercitationes 
wii de Melchisedeco (Leyd. 1686, 8vo). See B. Benoit, 
Hist. de Védit de Nantes Gii, p. 320-322; Bayle, Nouv. 
de la République des Lettres (684); Haag, La France 
Protestante, s. v. 


Gaisford, Tuomas, D.D., an English divine and 
eminent classical scholar, was born in Wiltshire, Dec. 
22,1779. He was educated at Winchester school, 
where he was noted for his proficiency in Greek. He 
entered Christ Church, Oxford, in 1797, and was elect- 
ed a student in 1800 by the unanimous suffrage of the 
chapter. He proceeded B.A. June 3, 1801, and M.A. 
April 11, 1804. He acted for several years as tutor in 
his college. His edition of the Enchiridion of Hephes- 
tion, published in 1810, established his reputation as an 
accurate and profound scholar. In 1811 he was made 
regius professor of Greek, and, after a number of val- 
uable preferments, in 1831 he was made dean of Christ 
Church, which office he filled most ably till his death, 
June 2,1855. So high was his reputation as a classical 
Scholar that he was elected a member of the Institute 
of France and of the Royal Academy of Munich. In 
private life he ‘did justly, loved mercy, and walked 
humbly before God.” The list of his classical publi- 
cations is too great to be published here; among them 
were editions, in whole or in part, of Euripides, Plato, 
Aristotle, Herodotus, Sophocles. In theological liter- 
ature he edited, besides other works, the following: 
Cherobosct Dictata in Theodosti Canones, necnon Epimer- 
esmi in Psalmos (3 vols. 1842) :—Kusebii Ecloge Prophet- 
tee (1842) :—Lusebii Preparatio Evangelica (1843) :— 
Pearsoni Adversaria Hesychiana (2 vols. 1844) :—Hty- 
mologicon Magnum (fol. 1848) :—Vetus Testamentum ex 
Versione LXX Interp. (3 vols. 12mo, 1848) :—Stobwi Ec- 
loge Physice et Ethice (2 vols. 1850) :—Eusebius contra 
LMreroclem et Marcellum (1852) :—Kusebii Demonstratio 
Evangelica (2 vols. 8vo, 1852) :—Theodoreti Historia 
LEcclesiastica (1854).—Hardwick, Annual Biogr. (Lond. 
1850, 12mo). 

Gaius (Tdioc, for Lat. Caius, a common Roman 
name), the name of three or four men in the N. ols 

1. A Macedonian, and fellow-trayeller of Paul, who 


"was seized by the populace at Ephesus (Acts xix, 29), 


A.D. 54. 

2. A man of Derbe (an epithet which some haye 
very unnaturally transferred to Timothy) who accom- 
panied Paul in. his last journey to Jerusalem (Acts xx, 
SWAG. DS: 

3. An inhabitant of Corinth with whom Paul lodged, 
and in whose house the Christians were accustomed to 
assemble (Rom. xvi, 23; 1 Cor. i, 14), A.D. 55. He 
was perhaps the same with one of the preceding. 

4. A Christian (probably of Asia Minor) to whom 
John addressed his third epistle (3 John 1), A.D. cir, 
92. See Joun, Episties or. There is no good rea- 
son for regarding him as identical with either of the 
foregoing (Wolf, Cure, ad loc.). 


Gaius, Dr. 
Gal, Saint. See Gant. 


Gal’aad (Tahadd, 1 Mace, vy, 9, 55; Jud.i, 8; xv, 
5) and THE COUNTRY OF GALAAD (7 Tadaadiric, Ga- 
laaditis, 1 Mace. v, 17, 20, 25, 27, 36,45; xiii, 22), a 
Grecized form of the word Grruap (q. v.). 


See Carus. 
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Ga’lal (Heb. Galul’, D5, perhaps weighty ; Sept. 
Powrnr, Tadén, Padad), the name of two Levites aft- 
er the exile, 

1. A descendant of Jeduthun, and father of Shemai- 
ah or Shammua (1 Chron. ix, 16; Neh. md )) BeOe 
ante 536, 

2. One of those who dwelt in the villages of the 
Netophathites and served at Jerusalem (1 Chron. ab. 
15), A.D. 536. 


Galanos, Demetrios, a Greek scholar, was born 
in Athens in 1760. He studied at Missolonghi, and 
subsequently at Patmos, where he remained six years 
perfecting himself in Greek learning. At the end of 
this time he was sent for by his uncle, Gregory, bishop 
of Cxsarea, who desired him to enter the priesthood. 
But Demetrios was resolved to devote himself to let- 
ters, and went to Calcutta as tutor in the family of a 
wealthy Greek in 1786. “After remaining six years 
in Calcutta, pursuing the study of the English, and 
also of the Sanscrit, Persian, and other Oriental lan- 
guages, in addition to his duties as an instructor, he 
resolved to devote himself henceforth wholly to phi- 
losophy. Investing the property which he had ac- 
quired while there in a commercial establishment, he 
removed to Benares. Here he assumed the dress of a 
Brahmin, and lived in this way for forty years, re- 
spected alike by the native population and by Euro- 
pean residents. He undertook the task of translating 
the most important portions of the Brahminical litera- 
ture relating to philosophy into Greek, When he was 
Seventy years old he began to think of returning to 
his native land, but he died with this wish unfulfilled, 
May 38, 1833. He bequeathed to the University of 
Otho, at Athens, all his library, consisting of Sanscrit 
books and MS. translations from them iato Greek, 
Six or eight volumes of these translations have been 
published by the librarian of the university, and are 
found in the collection of modern Greek literature in 
the library of Harvard University. In this selection 
are included translations of the Vhagavata Purana, 
the Gita, the Dourga, and a portion, or, rather, an 
epitome of the Mahabharata, the most extensive and 
the most celebrated of all the works of Indian literae 
ture.” — Watchman and fteflector, Noy. 7, 1861. 


Galante, Abraham ben-Mordecai, a Cabal- 
ist and Jewish commentator of the 16th century. He 
was a disciple of the new-school Cabalist, Moses Cor- 
dovero, and is best known by his mystical commen- 
tary on the Lamentations (<ialale) MIP), published, 
with additions, by Ibn-Shoéb under the title == bho} uD 
(Venice, 1589; 2d ed. Prague, 1621). Galante wrote 
also a commentary on the Sohar (or Zohar) (q. v.), en- 
titled “P7 W395, extending over the Pentateuch, but 
of which only the first part, on Genesis, was printed 
under the title man 737 (Venice, 1655). The MS. 
of the unpublished parts of this work remain unedited 
in the Oppenheim Library. Jost (p. 237) says that 
the name of Galante’s father was originally Mordecai 
Angelo, but that he, on account of his beauty, was 
called Galante, or, rather, Galant’uomo, in Rome, 
where he lived. When his sons, Abraham and Mo- 
ses, afterwards emigrated to Palestine, they retained 
the new name of their father.—Jost, Gesch. d. Juden- 
thums u. s. Sekten, iii, 150; Etheridge, Introd. to Hebr. 
Lut, p. 360, 418; Fiirst, Bibl. Jud. i, 318. (J.H.W.) 

Galante, Moses ben-Mordecai, brother of 
Abraham (see above), was president of the celebrated 
Jewish college for rabbins at Safed. Tis map 
“IT, Index to Sohar (Zohar) (Venice, 1666; 2d ed. 
Frankf. a. M. 1681), explains all the passages of the 
O. T. occurring in the Zohar (q. v.). This book ex- 
hibits the manner in which the Messianic passages of 
the Old Test. are treated in the Talmud and Cabba- 
la, We have also from him a commentary on Eccle- 
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siastes (AD35 mbnp, Safed, 1578), which is illustrated 
throughout with extracts from the Sohar. The time 
of his death is a matter of much dispute. Robinson 
(Biblical Researches in Palestine, ii, 430) and First 
give it 1618; Steinschneider (Catal. lit. hebr. in Bib- 
lioth. Bodleiana) places it much earlier, but Jost says 
that he was sixty-eight years old at the time of his 
death (1689), which would be impossible, as Abraham 
Galante is said to have died about 1600.—Kitto, Ency- 
clop. of Bib. Lit, ii, 52; Jost, Gesch. d. Judenthums u. s. 
Sehten, iii, 237 ; First, Bibl. Jud.i, 313. GJ. ELV) 


Gala’tia (fadaria, also [Acts xvi, 6; xviii, 23] 
) Vadarue) ywoa), an important central district of 
Asia Minor (q. v.). 

Galatia is literally the “Gallia” of the East. Ro- 
man writers call its inhabitants Galli, just as Greek 
writers call the inhabitants of ancient France Takara 
(see Pritchard, Nat. Hist. of Man, iii, 95). From the 
intermixture of Gauls and Greeks (Pausan. i, 4), Gala- 
tia was also called Gallo-Grecia (Va\\oypatcia, Stra- 
bo, xii, 5), and its inhabitants Gallo-Greci. But even 
in Jerome’s time they had not lost their native lan- 
guage (Prol. ad Comment. in Ep. ad Gal. ; De Wette’s 
Lehrbuch, p. 231). In 2 Tim. iv, 10, some commenta- 
tors suppose Western Gaul to be meant, and several 
MSS. have Ta\Atay instead of Tadariay. In 1 Mace. 
viii, 2, where Judas Maccabeeus is hearing the story 
of the prowess of the Romans in conquering the Da- 
Aarat, it is possible to interpret the passage either of 
the Eastern or Western Gauls; for the subjugation of 
Spain by the Romans, and the defeat of Antiochus, 
king of Asia, are mentioned in the same context. 
Again, 'é\arat is the same word with KéArac; and 
the Galatians were in their origin a stream of that 
great Celtic torrent (apparently Kymry, and not Gael) 
which poured into Macedonia about B.C. 280 (Strabo, 
iv, 187; xii, 566; Livy, xxxviii, 16; Flor. ii, 11; Jus- 
tin, xxv, 2; Appian, Syr. xxxii, 42). Some of these 
invaders moved on into Thrace, and appeared on the 
shores of the Hellespont and Bosporus, when Nico- 
medes I, king of Bithynia, being then engaged in a 
ciyil war, #évited them across into Asia Minor to assist 
him against his brother, Zyboetas (Memnon, ap. Phot. 
Cod. 224, p. 374), B.C. cir. 270. Having accomplished 
this object, they were unwilling to retrace their steps; 
and, strengthened by the accession of fresh hordes 
from Europe, they overran Bithynia and the neighbor- 
ing countries, and supported themselves by predatory 
excursions, or by imposts exacted from the native 
chiefs. Antiochus I, king of Syria, took his title of 
Soter in consequence of his victory over them. After 
the lapse of forty years, Attalus I, king of Pergamus, 
succeeded in checking their nomadic habits, and con- 
fined them to a fixed territory within the general geo- 
graphical limits, to which the name of Galatia was 
permanently given. The Galatians still found vent 
for their restlessness and love of war by hiring them- 
selves out as mercenary soldiers. This is doubtless 
the explanation of 2 Mace. viii, 20, which refers to 
some struggle of the Seleucid princes in which both 
Jews and Galatians were engaged. In Josephus (War, 
i, 20, 3) we find some of the latter, who had been in 
Cleopatra’s body-guard, acting in the same character 
for Herod the Great. Meanwhile the wars had been 
taking place which brought all the countries round 
the east of the Mediterranean within the range of the 
Roman power. The Galatians fought on the side of 
Antiochus at Magnesia. In the Mithridatie war they 
fought on both sides. Of the three principal tribes 
(Strabo, xiii, 429), the Trocmi (Todor) settled in the 
eastern part of Galatia, near the banks of the Halys; 
the Tectosages (Teerdoayec) in the country round An- 
eyra; and the Tolistobogii (fodoroBdyor) in the 
south-western parts near Pessinus. They retained 
their independence till the year B.C. 189, when they 
were brought under the power of Rome by the pro- 
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consul Cn. Manlius (Livy, xxxviii; Polyb. xxii, 24), 
though still governed by their own princes. Their 
government was originally republican (Pliny, v, 42), 
but at length regal (Strabo, xii, 390), Deiotarus being 
their first king (Cicero, pro Deiot. 13), and the last 
Amyntas (Dio Cass. xlix, 32), at whose death, in the 
year B.C. 25, Galatia became a province under the 
empire (see Ritter, Erdkunde, xviii, 597-610). 


Coin of Galatia, with the Head of the Roman Emperor. 


The Roman province of Galatia may be roughly de- 
scribed as the central region of the peninsula of Asia 
Minor, with the provinces of Asia on the west, Cappa- 
docia on the east, Pamphylia and Cilicia on the south, 
and Bithynia and Pontus on the north (Strabo, xii, 
566; Pliny, v, 42; Ammian. Marcell. xxv, 10). It 
would be difficult to define the exact limits. In fact, 
they were frequently changing. (See Smith’s Dict. of 
Class. Geogr. s. v.) Under the successors of Augus- 
tus, the boundaries of Galatia were so much enlarged 
that it reached from the shores of the Euxine to the 
Pisidian Taurus. In the time of Constantine a new 
division was made, which reduced it to its ancient lim- 
its; and by Theodosius I, or Valens, it was separated 
into Galatia Prima, the northern part, oceupied by 


| the Trocmi and Tectosages, and Galatia Secunda, or 


Salutaris: Ancyra was the capital of the former, and 
Pessinus of the latter. Thus at one time there is no 
doubt that this province contained Pisidia and Lyca- 
onia, and therefore those towns of Antioch, Iconium, 
Lystra, and Derbe, which are conspicuous in the nar- 
rative of Paul’s travels. But the characteristic part 
of Galatia lay northward from those districts. On the 
mountainous (Flor. ii, 12), but fruitful (Strabo, xii, 567) 
table-land between the Sangarius and the Halys, the 
Galatians were still settled in their three tribes, the 
Tectosages, the Tolistobogii, and the Trocmi, the first 
of which is identical in name with a tribe familiar to 
us in the history of Gaul, as distributed over the Ce- 
vennes near Toulouse (Cesar, Bell. Gall. iv, 24; comp. 
Jablonsky, De lingua Lycaonica, p, 23 sq.). The three 
capitals were respectively Tavium, Pessinus, and An- 
cyra. The last of these (the modern Angora) was the ~ 
centre of the roads of the district, and may be regard- 
ed as the metropolis of the Galatians. These Eastern 
Gauls preserved much of their ancient character, and 
something of their ancient language. At least Jerome 
says that in his day the same language might be heard 
at Ancyra as at Tréves: and he is a good witness, for 
he himself had been at Tréves. The prevailing speech, 
however, of the district was Greek (Livy, xxxvii, 8; 
xxxvili, 12; Flor. ii, 11; see Spanheim, ad Callim. 
Del. 184). Hence the Galatians were called Gallo- 
greci (Manlius in Livy, xxxviii,17). The inscriptions 
found at Ancyra are Greek, and Paul wrote his epistle 
in Greek. (See Penny Cyclopedia, s. v. Celt, Gala- 
tia; Mannert’s Geographie der Griechen und Romer, vi, 
3, ch. 4; Merleker’s Lehrbuch der Historischcompara- 
tiven Geographie, iv, 1, p. 284.) 

It is difficult, at first sight, to determine in what sense 
the word Galatia is used by the writers of the N. Jie 
or whether always in the same sense. In the Acts of 
the Apostles the journeys of Paul through the district 
are mentioned in very general terms. We are simply 
told (Acts xvi, 6) that on his second missionary circuit 
he went with Silas and Timotheus ‘‘ through Phrygia 
and the region of Galatia” (ud jv Ppvytay Kai rip 
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Tadarucjy yépar). From the Epistle, indeed, we have 
this supplementary information, that an attack of sick- 
ness (de dobévevay rijc caxpédc, Gal. iv, 15) detained him 
among the Galatians, and gave him the opportunity of 
preaching the Gospel to them, and also that he was re- 
ceived by them with extraordinary fervor (ib. 14, 15) ; 
but this does not inform us of the route which he took. 
So on the third circuit he is described (Acts xviii, 23 

as “ going over all the country of Galatia and Phrygia 
in order” (duepydpevoc kaQeEne ry Vadarucijy yepay 
kai Ppvyiay). We know from the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians that on this journey Paul was occupied 
with the collection for the poor Christians of Judea, 
and that he gave instructions in Galatia on the subject 
(oreo dueraka rate éxknolare rij¢ Vadariac, 1 Cor. 
xvi, 1); but here again we are in doubt as to the places 
which he had visited. We observe that the ‘ church- 
es” of Galatia are mentioned here in the plural, as in 
the opening of the Epistle to the Galatians themselves 
(Gal. i, 2). From this we should be inclined to infer 
that he visited several parts of the district, instead of 
residing a long time in one place, so as to form a great 
central church, as at Ephesus and Corinth. This is in 
harmony with the phrase 1 Tadaruci) xwWpa, used in 
both instances. Since Phrygia is mentioned first in 
one case, and second in the other, we should suppose 
that the order of the journey was different on the two 
occasions. Phrygia also being not the name of a Ro- 
man province, but simply an ethnographical term, it 
is natural to conclude that Galatia is used here by 
Luke in the same general way. In confirmation of 
his view, it is worth while to notice that in Acts i, 9, 
10, where the enumeration is ethnographical rather 


. than political, Phrygia is mentioned, and not Galatia, 


while the exact contrary is the case in 1 Pet. dl, 
where each geographical term is the name of a prov- 
ince (see Conybeare and Howson, Life and Epistles of 
St. Paul, i, 248), 

The Epistle to the Galatians was probably written 
very soon after Paul’s second visit to them. Its ab- 
ruptness and severity, and the sadness of its tone, are 
caused by their sudden perversion from the doctrine 
which the apostle had tanght them, and which at first 
they had received so willingly. It is no fancy if we 
see in this fickleness a specimen of that ‘ impetuous, 
mobile, impressible spirit’? which Thierry marks as 
characteristic of the Gaulish race (Hist. des Gaulois, 
Introd.iv,v). From Josephus (Ant. xvi, 6, 2) we know 
that many Jews were settled in Galatia, but Gal. iv, 8 
would lead us to suppose that Paul’s converts were 
mostly Gentiles. The view advocated by Béttger 
(Schauplatz der Wirksamkett des Apostels Paulus, p. 
28-30, and the third of his Beitrédge, p. 1-5) is that the 
Galatia of the Epistle is entirely limited to the district 
between Derbe and Colossz, i. e, the extreme southern 
frontier of the Roman province. On this view the visit 
alluded to by the apostle took place on his first mis- 
sionary circuit, and the aoGéveva of Gal. iv, 13 is identi- 
fied with the effects of the stoning at Lystra (Acts xiv, 
19). Geographically this is not impossible, though it 
seems unlikely that regions called Pisidia and Lycaonia 
in one place should be called Galatia in another. Bétt- 
ger’s geography, however, is connected with a theory 
concerning the date of the Epistle (see Riickert, in his 
Magaz. fir Exegese, i, 93 sq.), and for the determination 
of this point we must refer to the article on the GAna- 
TIANS, Tou EpistLe To tHE. (See Schmidt, De Gala- 
tis [Ilfeld. 1748, 1784]; Mynster, Kleine theol. Schrift. 
p: 60sq. ; Cellarii Notit. ii, 173 sq.; Forbiger, Alte Geog. 
ii, 361 sq.; Hofmann, De Galatia Antiqua [Lips. 1726] ; 
Wernsdorf, De republ, Galatar. [ Norimb. 1743]; Ham- 
ilton, Asia Minor, i, 379).—Smith, s. v.; Kitto, s. v. 


Mace. viii, 2; 2 Mace. viii, 20; Gal. iii, 1) of an inhab- 
itant of GALATIA (q. V.). . 
GALATIANS, Epistie To Tux, the fourth in or- 
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der of the Pauline epistles of the N. T., entitled sim- 
ply, according to the best MSS. (see Tischendorf, N. 7’. 
ad loc.), wod¢ Tadarac. (See the Mercersburg Review, 
Jan. 1861.) 

I. Authorship.—With regard to the genuineness and 
authenticity of this epistle, no writer of any credit or 
respectability has expressed any doubts. Its Pauline 
origin is attested not only by the superscription which 
it bears (i, 1), if this be genuine, but also by frequent 
allusions in the course of it to the great apostle of the 
Gentiles (comp. i. 13-23 ; ii, 1-14). It is corroborated 
also by the style, tone, and contents of the epistle, 
which are perfectly in keeping with those of the apos- 
tle’s other writings. The testimony of the early 
Church on this subjéct is most decided and unanimous 
(see Lardner, Works, vol. ii). Besides express refer- 
ences to the epistle (Ireneus, Her. iii, 7,2; v, 21, ile 
Tertullian, De Prescr. ch. 60, al.), we have one or two 
direct citations found as early as the time of the apos- 
tolic fathers (Polye. ad Phil. ch. 3), and several appar- 
ent allusions (see Davidson, /ntrod. ii, 318 sq.). The 
attempt of Bruno Bauer (Kritik der Paulin. Briefe, 
Berlin, 1850) to demonstrate that this epistle is a com- 
pilation of later times, out of those to the Romans and 
to the Corinthians, has been treated by Meyer with a 
contempt and a severity (Vorrede, p. vii; Hinleit. p. 8) 
which, it does not seem teo much to say, are completely 
deserved. 

II. Occasion, ete.—The parties to whom this charac- 
teristic letter was addressed are described in the epis- 
tle itself as ‘‘the churches of Galatia” (i, 2; comp. iii, 
1) in Asia Minor, otherwise called Gallogreecia (Stra- 
bo, xii, 566)—a province that bore in its name its well- 
founded claim to a Gallic or Celtic origin (Pausanias, 
i, 4), and that now, after an establishment, first by 
predatory conquest, and subsequently by recognition 
but limitation at the hands ‘of neighboring rulers 
(Strabo, @. c.; Pausanias, iv, 5), could date an occu- 
pancy, though not an independence, extending to more 
than three hundred years; the first subjection of Ga- 
latia to the Romans haying taken place in B.C. 189 
(Livy, xxxviii, 16 sq.), and its formal reduction (with 
territorial additions) to a regular Roman province in 
A.D. 26. See Gauarta. Into this district the Gospel 
was first introduced by Paul himself (Acts xvi,6; Gal. 
i, 8; iv, 13,19). Churches were then also probably 
formed, for on revisiting this district some time after 
his first visit it is mentioned that he “ strengthened 
the disciples’? (Acts xviii, 23), These churches seem 
to have been composed principally of converts directly 
from heathenism (ch. iv, 8), but partly, also, of Jewish 
converts, both pure Jews and proselytes. Unhappily, 
the latter, not thoroughly emancipated from early 
opinions and prepossessions, or probably influenced by 
Judaizing teachers who had visited these churches, 
had been seized with a zealous desire to incorporate 
the rites and ceremonies of Judaism (especially cir- 
cumcision, ch. v, 2, 11, 12; vi, 12 sq.) with the spirit- 
ual truths and simple ordinances of Christianity, (See 
Cruse, De statu Galatarum, etc., Hafn. 1722.) So ac- 
tive had this party been in disseminating their views 
on this head through the churches of Galatia,.that the 
majority at least of the members had been seduced to 
adopt them G, 6; ili, 1, etc.). To this result it is prob- 
able that the previous religious conceptions of the Ga- 
latians contributed; for, accustomed to the worship of 
Cybele, which they had learned from their neighbors 
the Phrygians, and to theosophistic doctrines with 
which that worship was associated, they would he the 
more readily induced to believe that the fulness of 
Christianity could alone be developed through the sym- 
bolical adumbrations of an elaborate ceremonial (Nean- 
It would 
seem that on his last visit to this region, Paul found 
the leaven of Judaism beginning to work in the church- 
es of Galatia, and that he then warned them against 
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9; v,8). From some passages in this epistle (e. g- i, 
11-24; ii, 1-21) it would appear also that insinuations 
had been disseminated among the Galatian churches 
to the effect that Paul was not a divinely-commission- 
ed apostle, but only a messenger of the church at Jeru- 
salem; that Peter and he were at variance upon the 
subject of the relation of the Jewish rites to Christian- 
ity; and that Paul himself was not at all times so 
strenuously opposed to those rites as he had chosen to 
be among the Galatians. Of this state of things intel- 
ligence having been conveyed to the apostle, he wrote 
this epistle for the purpose of vindicating his own pre- 
tensions and conduct, of counteracting the influence 
of these false views, and of recalling the Galatians to 
the simplicity of the Gospel which they had received. 
The importance of the case was probably the reason 
why the apostle put himself to the great labor of writ- 
ing this epistle with his own hand (vi, 11). 

III. Time and Place of Writing.—On the date of this 
epistle great diversity of opinion prevails. (See Fisch- 
er, De tempore quo ep. ad G. scripta fuerit, Longos. 1808; 
Keil, De tempore, ete., in his Opusc. acad. p. 351 sq. ; 
also Ueb. d. Zeit. etc., in Tzschirner’s Analekten, iii, 2, 
55 sq.; Niemeyer, De tempore, etc., Gétt.1827; Ulrich, 
Ueb. d. Abfassungzeit, etc., in the Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 
1836, p. 448 sq.). Marcion held this to be the earliest 
of Paul’s letters (Epiphanius, adv. Heres. xlii, 9); and 
Tertullian is generally supposed to favor the same 
opinion, from his speaking of Paul’s zeal against Juda- 
ism displayed in this epistle as characteristic of his be- 
ing yet a neophyte (adv. Mare. i, 20); though to us it 
does not appear that in this passage Tertullian is re- 
ferring at all to the writing of this epistle, but only to 
Paul’s personal intercourse with Peter and other of 
the apostles mentioned by him in the epistle (ii, 9-14), 
Michaelis also has given his suffrage in favor of a date 
earlier than that of the apostle’s second visit to Gala- 
tia, and very shortly after that of his first. Koppe’s 
view (Wov. Test. vi, 7) is the same, though he supposes 
the apostle to have preached in Galatia before the visit 
mentioned by Luke in Acts xvi, 6, and which is usual- | 
ly reckoned his first visit to that district. Others, 
avain, such as Mill (Proleg. in Nov. Test. p. 4), Calo- 
vius (Biblia Illust. iv, 529), and, more recently, Schra- 
der (Der Ap. Paulus, i, 226), place the date of this epis- 
tle at a late period of the apostle’s life: the last, in- 
deed, advocates the date assigned in the Greek MSS., 
and in the Syriac and Arabic versions, which announce 
that it was ‘‘ written from Rome’’ during the apostle’s 
imprisonment there. But this subscription is of very 
little critical authority, and seems in every way im- 
probable; it was not unlikely suggested by a mistaken 
reference of the expressions in ch. vi, 17 to the suffer- 
ings of imprisonment. See Alford, Prolegomena, p. 
459, Lightfoot (Journal of Sacred and Class. Phivol. 
Jan. 1857) urges the probability of its having been 
written at about the same time as the Epistle to the 
Romans, and finds it very unlikely that two epistles 
so nearly allied in subject and line of argument should 
have been separated in order of composition by the two 
epistles to the Corinthians. He would therefore as- 
sign Corinth as the place where the epistle was writ- 
ten, and the three months that the apostle staid there 
(Acts xx, 2,3) as the exact period. But when the lan- 
guage of the epistle to the Galatians is compared with | 
that to the Romans, the similarity between the two 
is such as rather to suggest that the latter is a devel- 
opment at a later period, and in a more systematic 
form, of thoughts more hastily thrown out to meet a 
pressing emergency in the former. The majority of 
interpreters, however, concur in a medium view be- 
tween these extremes, and fix the date of this epistle 
at some time shortly after the apostle’s second visit to 
Galatia, From the apostle’s abrupt exclamation in 
chap. i, 6, ‘I marvel that ye are so soon removed from 
him that called you,”’ ete., it seems just to infer that | 


he wrote this epistle not very long after he had left | 
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Galatia. It is true, as has been urged (see especially 
Conybeare and Howson’s Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 
ii, 132), that ovtw rayéwe in this verse may mean “‘so 
quickly” as well as ‘*so soon;’’ but the abruptness of 
the apostle’s statement appears to us rather to favor 
the latter rendering; for, as a complaint of the guick- 
ness of their change respected the manner in which it 
had been made, and as the apostle could be aware of 
that only by report, and as it was a matter on which 
there might be a difference of opinion between him 
and them, it would seem necessary that the grounds of 
such a charge should be stated; whereas if the com- 
plaint merely related to the shortness of time during 
which, after the apostle had been among them, they 
had remained steadfast in the faith, a mere allusion to 
it was sufficient, as it was a matter not admitting of 
any diversity of opinion. We should consider, also, the 
obvious fervor and freshness of interest that seems to 
breathe through the whole epistle as an evidence that 
he had but lately left them. 

The question, however, still remains, which of the 
two visits of Paul to Galatia mentioned in the Acts 
was it after which this epistle was written? In reply 
to this, Michaelis and some others maintain that it was 
the jirst ; but in coming to this conclusion they appear 
to have unaccountably overlooked the apostle’s phra- 
seology (iv, 13), where he speaks of circumstances 
connected with his preaching the Gospel among the 
Galatians, rd wpdreoor, the former time, an expression 
which clearly indicates that at the period this epistle 
was written, Paul had been at least ¢wice in Galatia. 
On these grounds it is probable that the apostle wrote 
and dispatched this epistle not long after he had left 
Galatia for the second time, and perhaps whilst he 
was residing at Ephesus (comp. Acts xviii, 23; xix,1 
sq.), i.e. A.D. 51. The apostle would in that city 
have been easily able to receive tidings of his Gala- 
tian converts; the dangers of Judaism, against which 
he personally warned them, would have been fresh in 
his thoughts ; and when he found that these warnings 
were proving unavailing, and that even his apostolic 
authority was becoming undermined by a fresh arrival 
of Judaizing teachers, it is then that he would haye 
written, as it were on the spur of the moment, in those 
terms of earnest and almost impassioned warning that 
so noticeably mark this epistle. The reasons which 
Michaelis urges for an earlier date are of no weight. 
He appeals, in the first place, to chap. i, 2, and asks 
whether Paul would have used the vague expression, 
‘fall the brethren,” without naming them, had it not 
been that the parties in question were those by whom 
he had been accompanied on his first visit to Galatia, 
viz. Silas and Timothy, and, ‘‘ perhaps, some others.” 
The answer to this obviously is that, had Paul refer- 
red in this expression to these individuals, who were 
known to the Galatians, he was much more likely, on 
that very account, to have named them than otherwise ; 
and besides, the expression ‘‘all the brethren that are 
with me” is much more naturally understood of a con- 


| siderable number of persons, such as the elders of the 


church at Ephesus, than of io persons, and ‘‘ perhaps 
some others.’’ Again, he urges the fact that, about 
the time of Paul's first visit to Galatia, Asia Minor 
was full of zealots for the law, and that consequently 
it is easier to account for the seduction of the Gala- 
tians at this period than at a later. But the passage 
to which Michaelis refers in support of this assertion 
(Acts xv, 1) simply informs us that certain Judaizing 
teachers visited Antioch, and gives us no information 
whatever as to the time when such zealots entered 
Asia Minor. In fine, he lays great stress on the cir- 
cumstance that Paul, in recapitulating the history of 
his own life in the first and second chapters, brings 
the narrative down only to the period of the confer- 
ence at Jerusalem, the reason of which is to be found, 
he thinks, in the fact that this epistle was written so 
soon after that event that nothing of moment had sub- 
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sequently occurred in the apostle’s history. But, even 
admitting that the period referred to in this second 
chapter was that of the conference mentioned Acts xy 
(though this is much doubted by many writers of note), 
the reason assigned by Michaelis for Paul’s carrying 
the narrative of his life no further than this cannot be 
admitted; for it overlooks the design of the apostle in 
furnishing that narrative, which was certainly not to 
deliver himself of a piece of mere autobiographical de- 
tail, but to show from certain leading incidents in his 
early apostolic life how from the first he had claimed 
and exercised an independent apostolic authority, and 
how his rights in this respect had been admitted by 
the pillars of the Church, Peter, James, and John. 
For this purpose it was not necessary that the narra- 
tive should be brought down to a lower date than the 
period when Paul went forth as the apostle of the 
Gentiles, formally recognised as such by the other 
apostles of Christ. 

Some of the advocates of a date earlier than A.D. 50 
Suppose that the persons addressed under the name of 
Galatians were not the inhabitants of Galatia proper, 
but of Lystra and Derbe (Acts xiv, 6), since among 
the seven districts into which Asia Minor was divided 
by the Romans the name of Lycaonia does not occur; 
the latter therefore, with its cities of Derbe and Lys- 
tra, must have beer included in the province of Gala- 


tia, as indeed Pliny (Hist. Nat. v, 27) makes it a part | 


thereof. (See Schmidt, De Galatis, etc., Hefeld. 1748.) 
It is urged, in addition, that, while copious details are 
given in Acts xiv respecting the founding of the Ly- 
caonian churches, the first mention of Galatia (Acts 


Xvi, 6) is merely to the effect that Paul passed through | 


that country. On these grounds Paulus, Ulrich (Stud. 


und Krit. 1836), Bottger, and others hold that under | 


the term zeoiywoor, ‘the region round about” (Acts 
xiv, 6), Galatia must be included; and therefore they 


put back the composition of the epistle to a date ante- | 


rior to the apostolic council (Acts xv). It is certain, 
however, that Luke did not follow the 
sion into provinces (which, moreover, was frequently 
changed), because he specially mentions Lycaonia, 
which was no province, and distinguishes it from Ga- 
latia. As to the latter point, no valid inferences can 
be drawn from the comparative silence of the inspired 
history upon the details of Paul’s labors in particular 
places, provided his presence there is clearly record- 
ed, although in brief terms. There seems, therefore, 
no reason to depart from the common opinion that the 
apostle’s first visit is recorded in Acts Xvi, 6; and con- 
sequently the epistle must have been written subse- 
quently to the council (Acts xv). With this, too, the 
references in the epistle itself best agree. The visit to 
Jerusalem alluded to in chap. ii, 1-10, is, on the best 
grounds, supposed to be identical with that of Acts xy 
(A.D. 47); and the apostle speaks of it as a thing of 
the past. See Paur. 


IV. Contents.—The epistle consists of three parts, | 


In the jirst part (i, ii), which is apologetic, Paul vindi- 


cates his own apostolic authority and independence as | 


a directly-commissioned ambassador of Christ to men, 
and especially to the Gentile portion of the race. After 
an address and salutation, in which his direct appoint- 
ment by heayen is distinctly asserted (i, 1), and a brief 
doxology (i, 5), the apostle expresses his astonishment 
at the speedy lapse of his converts, and reminds them 
how he had forewarned them that even if an angel 
preached to them another gospel he was to be anath- 
ema (i, 6-10). The gospel he preached was not of men, 
as his former course of life (i, 11-14), and as his actual 
history subsequent to his conversion (i, 15-24), con- 
vincingly proved. When he went up to Jerusalem it 
was not to be instructed by the apostles, but on a spe- 
cial mission, which resulted in his being formally ac- 
credited by them (ii, 1-10); nay, more, when Peter 


dissembled in his communion with Gentiles, he re-| 


buked him, and demonstrated the danger of such in- 
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consistency (ii, 11-21). In the second part (iii, iv), 
which is polemical, having been led to refer to his zeal 
for the great doctrine of salvation by the grace of God 
through faith in Christ, the apostle now enters at large 
upon the illustration and defence of this cardinal truth 
of Christianity. He appeals to the former experience 
of the Galatians, and urges specially the doctrine of 
justification, as evinced by the gift of the Spirit (iii, 
1-5), the case of Abraham (ili, 6-9), the fact of the law 
involving a curse, from which Christ has freed us (iii, 
10-14), and, lastly, the prior validity of the promise (iii, 
15-18), and that preparatory character of the law (iii, 
19-24) which ceased when faith in Christ and baptism 
into him had fully come (ii, 25-29). All this the 
apostle illustrates by a comparison of the nonage of an 
heir with that of bondage under the law: they were 
now sons and inheritors (iv, 1-7); why, then, were 
they now turning back to bondage (iy, 8-11) ? They 
once treated the apostle very differently (iv, 12-16); 
now they pay court to others, and awaken feelings of 
serious mistrust (iv, 17-20) ; and yet, with all their ap- 
proval of the law, they show that they do not under- 
stand its deeper and more allegorical meanings Ghyg Pal 
-31). In the third part (¥, vi), which is hortatory and 
admonitory, the Galatians are exhorted to stand fast in 
their freedom, and beware that they make not void their 
union with Christ (v, 1-6): their perverters, at any 
rate, shall be punished (v, 7-12). ‘The real fulfilment 
of the law is love (y, 15-15): the works of the Spirit 
are what no law condemns, the works of the flesh are 
what exclude from the kingdom of God (v, 16-26). 


| The apostle further exhorts the spiritual to be forbear- 


ing (vi, 1-5), the taught to be liberal to their teach- 
ers, and to remember that as they sowed so would they 
reap (vi, 6-10). Then, after a noticeable recapitulation, 
and a contrast between his own conduct and that of 
the false teachers (vi, 11-16), and an affecting entreaty 
that they would trouble him no more (vi, 17), the apos- 
tle concludes with his usual benediction (vi, 18).—Kit- 
to, s. v.; Smith, s. v.; Fairbairn, s. v. 

V. Commentaries. —The following are special exe- 
getical helps on the whole of this epistle, the most 
important being designated by an asterisk [*] prefixed : 
Victorinus, Commentarii (in Mai, Script. Vet. LI, ii, 1); 
Jerome, Commentarii (in Opp. vii, 367 ; Opp. Suppos. 
xi, 979); Augustine, Lxpositio(in Opp. iv, 1248); Chry- 
sostom, Commentarius (in Opp. x, 779; also Erasmi 
Opp. viii, 267, tr. in Lib. of Fathers, Oxf. 1840, vol. vi, 
8vo); Cramer, Catena (vol. vi); Claudius Taur., Com- 
mentarius (in Bibl. Max. Patr. xiv, 139); Aquinas, /x- 
positio (in Opp. vii); *Luther, Commentarius (Lips. 
1519, 4to, and often since; also in Opp. iii, 1, ete. tr. 
London, 1807, 1835, 8vo); also his fuller Conmentarius 
(Vitemb, and Hag. 1535, 8vo, and later; both works 
also in Germ. often); Bugenhagen, Annotationes (Ba- 
sil. 1525, 8vo); Megander, Commentarius (Tigur. 1533, 
8yvo); Seripandus, Commentaria (in his work on Ro- 
mans, Lugd. 1541, 8v0; also separately, Antw. 1565, 
8vo, and later); Calvin, Commentarius et Sermoncs 
(both in Opp.; the former tr. Edinb. 1854, 8vyo; the 
latter, Lond. 1574, 4to); Meyer, Adnotationes (Berne, 
1546, Hanoy. 1602, 8vo); Sarcer, Adnotationes (Frank- 
fort, 1542, 8v0); Salmeron, Disputationes (in Opp. xv); 
Major, Hnarratio (Vitemb. 1560, 8vo; also in German, 
ib, eod.); Musculus, Commentarius (Basil. 1561, 1569, 
fol.) ; Cogelerus, Solutiones (Vitemb. 1564, 8vo); Chy- 
treus, Enarratio (rane, 1569, 8vo); Heshusius, Com- 
mentarius (Helmst. 1579, 8vo); Wigand, Adnotationes 
(Vitemb. 1580; Lips. 1596, 8vo); Grynxus, Analysis 
(Basil. 1583, 4to); Cornerus, Commentarius [after Lu- 
ther] (Heidelb. 1583, 8vo) ; Prime, Exposition (Oxford, 
1587, Svo); Heilbrunner, Commentarius (Laning. 1591, 
8vo); Perkins, Commentary (in Works, ii, 153; Cambr, 
1601, Lond. 1603; in Latin, Geney. 1611, 2 vols. fol.) 
Rollock, Analysis (London, 1602, Geneva, 1603, 8vo) ; 
Hoe, Commentarius (Lips. 1603, dto) 5 Ww inckelmann, 
Commentarius (Giess, 1608, 8vo); Weinrich, Lxposttio 
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(Lips. 1610, 4to) ; Betuleius, Paraphrasis (Halle, 1612, 
1617, 8vo); Battus, Commentarii (Gryphisen. 1613, 4to); 
Lyser, Analysis (Lips. 1616, 4to); Pareus, Commenta- 
rius (Heidelb, 1621, 4to; also in Opp. iii) ; Crell, Com- 
mentarius (Raconigi, 1628, 8vo; also in Opp. i, 873) ; 
Coutzen, Commentarius (Col. and Mog. 1631, folio) ; 
Himmel, Commentarius (Jena, 1641, 4to) ; Lithmann, 
DvZhryowc (Upsal. 1641, 4to); Weinmann, Kwercitationes 
(Altorf. 1647, 4to) ; Terser, Analysis (Upsal. 1649, 4to) 
Lushington, Commentary (Lond. 1650, fol.) ; Cocceius, 
Commentarius (Opp. v.); also Explicatio (ib. xii, 199) ; 
Feurborn, Expositio (Giess. 1653, 1669, 4to) ; Chemnitz, 


Collegium (Jen. 1656, 1663, 4to); *Kunadus, Disputati- | 


ones (Vitemb. 1658, 4to); Ferguson, Hxposition idinb. 
1657, Lond. 1841, 8yvo); Lagus, Commentatio (Gryph. 
1664, 4to); *Stolberg, Lectiones (Vitemb. 1667, 4to); 
Kronnayer, Commentarius (Lips. 1670, 4to); Mommas, 
Meditationes (Hag. 1678, 8vo); Van der Waeyen, Verk- 
laaring (Lebard. 1682, 8vo; also in Latin, ranecker, 
1681, 4to); *Steengracht, Vitlegging (Ench. 1688, 4to) ; 
*Schmid, Conumentatio (Kilon. 1690, Hamb, 1696, 1704, 
4to); Leydekker, in ep. ad Gal. (Tr. ad Rh. 1694, 8vo) ; 
*Akersloot, an de Gal. (Leyd. 1695, 4to; in German, 
Brem. 1699, 4to); *Spener, Erkidrung (F. a. M. 1677, 
1714, 4to); Aurivilius, Animadversiones (Halle, 1702, 
4to); Locke, Paraphrase (Lond. 1705, 1733, 4to) ; Wei- 
sius, Commentarius (Helmst. 1705, 4to); Mayer, Disser- 
tationes (Gryph. 1709, 8vo); Van Dyck, Aanmerking 
(Amst. 1710, 8vo); Boston, Paraphrase (in Works, vi, 
240); Hazevoet, Verklaaring (Leyd.1720, 4to) ; Vitrin- 
ga, De br. an d. Gal. (Franeq. 1728, 4to); *Plevier, 
Verklaaring (Leyden, 1788, 4to); Rambach, Erkldrung 
(Giess. 1739, 4to); Murray, Erkldrung (Lips. 1739, 8vo) ; 
Wessel, Commentarius (L. Bat. 1750, 4to); Hoffmann, 
Introductio (Lips. 1750, 4to) ; *Struensee, Lrkldrung 
(Flensb. 1764, 4to); Baumgarten, Auslegung (Hal. 1767, 
4to); Michaelis, Anmerk. 2d ed. Gétting. 1769, 4to) ; 
Zacharia, Erkldr. (Gétting. 1770, 8vo); Moldenhauer, 
Erklérung (amb, 1773, 8vo) ; Cramer, Versuch (in the 
Beitrdge zu Beford. i, 112 sq.); Chandler, Paraphrase 
(London, 1777, 4to); Weber, Anmerkungen (Lpz. 1778, 
8vo); Semler, Paraphrasis (Hal. 1779, 8vo) ; Lavater, 
Umschretbung (in Pfenniger’s Magaz. i, 33-72); Ric- 
ealtoun, Notes (in Works, iii); Anon. Erkldr. (in the 
Beitrage 2u Beford. v, 126 sq.); Esmarch, Uebersetzung 
(Flensburg, 1784); Schiitze, Scholia (Ger. 1784, 4to); 
Roos, Auslegung (Tiib. 1784, 1786, 8vo); Mayer, An- 
merk, (Wien, 1788, 8vo); Krause, Anmerkungen (Frkf. 
1788, 8vo); Stroth, Hrkliéir. (in Eichhorn’s Repert. iv, 
41 sq.); Schilling, Anmerkungen (Leipzig, 1792, 8vo); 
Carpzov, Uebersetzung (Helmstadt, 1794, 8vo); Morus, 
Acroases (Lips, 1795, 8vo); also Erklir. (Gérl. 1798, 
8vo); Anonym. Anmerk. (in Henke’s Magaz. ii, 22); 
Bair, Lrplicatio (Freft. 1798, 8vo); Hensler, Anmerh. 
(Lpz. 1805); Borger, Interpretatio (L. Bat. 1807, 8vo) ; 
*Winer, Commentarius (Lips. 1821, 1828, 1829, 1859, 
8vo); Anon. Uebers. (Neust. 1827, 8vo); Flatt, Vorles. 
(Tiib. 1828, 8v0); Paulus, Lriiuterung (Ueidelb. 1831, 
8vo); Hermann, Jn primis 3 cap. (Lips. 1832,4to); *Us- 
teri, Commentar (Ziir. 1833, 8vo) ; *Matthies, Erkld- 
rung (Greifs. 1833, 8vo); *Ruckert, Commentar. (Lpz. 
1833, 8vo); Fritzsche, De nonnullis locis, ete. (Rostock, 
1833-4, 4to); Zschocke, Hrkldrung (Halle, 1834, 8vo) ; 
Schott, Hrhlér. (Lyz. 1834, 8vo); Sardinoux, Commen- 
taire (Valence, 1837, 8vo); Windischmann, Erklérung 
(Mainz, 1843, 8vo); Barnes, Notes (N. Y. 1844, 12mo); 
Baumgarten-Crusius, Galaterbrief (in Breg. Schriften, 
II, ii), Haldane, Exposition (London, 1848, 8vo) ; Ols- 
hausen, Commentary (tr. Ndinb. 1851, 8vyo); *Hilgen- 
feld, Erkldrung Halle, 1852, 8vo); Brown, Exposition 
(Edinb, 1853, 8vo); Muller, “rklérung (Hamb. 1853, 
S8vo); *Ellicott, Commentary (Lond. 1854, 1859, Andov. 
1864, 8vo); *Turner, Commentary (N. Y. 1855, 8vo); 
Jatho, Hriduterung (Hildesheim, 1856, 8yo); Anasker, 
Auslegung (Lpz. 1856, 8vo); Meyer, Galaterbrief (in 
Commentar, vii, Gotting. 1857, 8vo); Bagee, Commen- 
tary (London, 1857, 8vo); Frana, Commentarius (Goth, 
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1857, 8v0); Twele, Predigten (Hann. 1858, 8vo) ; Viese- 
ler, Commentar (Gotting. 1859, 8vo) ; Jowett, Notes (in 
Epistle, i, London, 1859, 8vo); Gwinne, Commentary 
(Dubl. 1863, 8vo); Lightfoot, Notes (Lond. 1855, 8vo) ; 
Reithmayer, Commentar (Minch. 1865, Svo); Vémee, 
Anmerk. (Freft. a. M, 1864, 8vo); Matthias, Erkldrung 
(Cassel, 1865, 8vo0); *Eadie, Commentary (Glasg. 1869, 
8vo); Brandes, Fretheitsbrief (Wiesh. 1869, 8vo). See 
EPISTLE. 


Gal’banum (2225, chelbenah’, according to 
Fiirst, Hebr. Handwb. 's. v., from abn, Jat, i.e. resin; 
gum; Sept. and Vulg. merely Grecize and Latinize, 
yahBavn, galbanum) is mentioned in Exod. xxx, 34 
as one of the substances from which the incense for 
the sanctuary was to be prepared: ‘‘ Take unto thee 
sweet spices, stacte, and onycha, and galbanum.”” The 
Hebrew word is so very similar to the Greek ya\Pa- 
vy, which occurs as early as the time of Hippocrates, 
that they may be presumed to have a common origin. 
The substance is more particularly described by Dios- 
corides (iii, 8; comp. i, 71), who gives perwztoy as an 
additional name, and states that it is an exudation 
produced by a ferula in Syria. So Pliny (aii, 25): 
‘¢ Moreover, we have from Syria out of the same moun- 
tain, Amanus, another kind of gum, called galbanum, 
issuing out ofan herb-like fennelgeant, which some call 
by the name of the said resin, others stagonotis. The 
best galbanum, and which is most set by, is grisly 
and clear, withal resembling hammoniacum.’”’ On the 


| other hand, he describes the metopion as the product 


of a tree near the oracle of Ammon (xii, 49). “Theo- 
phrastus had long previously (Hist. Pl. ix, 7) said that 
galbanum flows from a Panax of Syria. In both cases 
it is satisfactory to find a plant of the same natural 
family of Umbelliferze pointed out as yielding this 
drug, because the plant has not yet been clearly ascer- 
tained. The Arabs, however, seem to have been ac- 
quainted with it, as they give its names. Thus “ gal- 
banum”’ in Persian works has barzu assigned to it as 
the Arabic, bireeja as the Hindostani, with khulyan 
and metonion as the Greek names (evident corruptions 
of ya\ Barn and perwrtoy, arising from errors in the 
reading of the diacritical points): Ainneh and nafeal 
are stated to be the names of the plant, which is de- 
scribed as being jointed, thorny, and fragrant (Royle, 
Illust. Himal. Bot. p. 23). Lobel made an attempt to 
ascertain the plant by sowing some seeds which he 
found attached to the gum of commerce (Obs. p. 431). 
The plant which was thus obtained is the Ferula feru- 
lago (see Kiihn, On Déoscor. ii, 532) of Linnzus (Sys- 
tem, vi, 130 sq.), a native of North Africa, Crete, and 
Asia Minor (see Jacquin, Hort. Vindob. iii, pl. 36). It 
has been objected, however, that it does not yield gal- 
banum in any of these situations; but the same objec- 
tion might be made, though erroneously, to the mas- 
tich-tree, as not yielding mastich, because it does not 
do so except in a soil and climate suitable to it. Other 
plants, as the Bubon galbanum and gummiferum, have 
in consequence been selected, but with less claim, as 
they are natives of the Cape of Good Hope. The late 
professor Don, having found some seeds of an umbel- 
liferous plant sticking to the galbanum of commerce, 
has named the plant, though yet unknown, Galbanum 
officinale. These seeds, however, may or may not 
have belonged to the galbanum plant (see Froriep, 
Notizen, xxix, 12). Dr. Lindley has suggested an- 
other plant, which he has named Opoidia galbanifera, 
and which grows in Khorassan, in Durrid, whence 
specimens were sent to England by Sir John M‘Niell, 
as yielding an inferior sort of ammoniacum, This 
plant has been adopted by the Dublin College in their 
Pharmacopeeia as that which yields the galbanum (Pe- 
reira, Mat. Med. ii, pt. ii, p. 188). M. Bushe, in his 
Persian travels (quoted in Royle, Mat. Medica, p. 471, 
472), identified the plant producing galbanum with 
one which he found on the Demawend mountains. It 
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was called by the natives Khassuch, and bore a very |: 
close resemblance to the Ferula erubescens, but belong- 
ed neither to the genus Galbanum nor to Opoidea. It 
is believed that the Persian galbanum and that 
brought from the Levant are the produce of different 
plants. See Aromartics. 

Galbanum is in the present day imported into Eu- 
rope both from the Levant and from India. That 
from the latter country is exported from Bombay, hay- 
ing first been imported thither, probably from the Per- 
sian Gulf. It is therefore probable that it may be | 
produced in the countries at the head of that gulf, that 
is, in the northern parts of Arabia, or in Persia (por- 
tions of which, as is well known, were included in the 
Syria of the ancients); perhaps in Kurdistan, which 
nearly corresponds with ancient Assyria. Galbanum, 
then, is either a natural exudation, or obtained by in- 
cisions from some umbelliferous plant. It occurs in | 
commerce in the form either of tears or masses, com- 
monly called dump galbanum. The latter is of the con- 
sistence of wax, tenacious, of a brownish or brownish- 
yellow color, with white spots in the interior, which 
are the agglutinated tears. Its odor is strong and 
balsamic, but disagreeable, and its taste warm and 
bitter. It is composed of 66 per cent. of resin and 6 of 
volatile oil, with gum, ete., and impurities. It was 
formerly held in high esteem as a stimulant and anti- 
spasmodic medicine, and is still employed as such, and 
for external application to discuss indolent tumors. 
The ancients believed that when burnt the smoke of 
it was efficacious in driving away serpents and gnats 
(Pliny, xii, 56; xix, 58; xxiv, 13; Virgil, Georg. iii, 
415; Calpurn. y, 90; Lucan, ix, 916). Galbanum was 
also employed in adulterating the opobalsamum, or 
gum of the balsam plant (Pliny, xii, 54). It is still 
more to our purpose that we learn from Dioscorides 
that, in preparing a fragrant ointment, galbanum was 
mixed with other ayomatic substances (compare Pliny, 
xiii, 2). The effect of such mixture must depend upon 
the proportion in which it or any other strong-smelling 
substance is intermixed, more than upon what is its 
peculiar odor when in a concentrated state. We need 
not, therefore, inquire into the reasons which have 
been assigned to account for galbanum being inter- 
mixed with stacte and onycha as sweet spices (see Ka- 
lisch, ad loc.). We see that the same practice existed 
among the Greeks and Egyptians (Virgil, Georgics, iy, | 
26£; Colum. ix, 15, ete.). See Penny Cyclopedia, s. 
v.; Celsius, Hierob. i, 267 sq.; Michaelis, Szppl. iii, 
753 sq.; Hiller, Hrerophyt. i, 450.—Kitto, s. v.; Smith, 
8.vy. See ANOINTING OIL. 

Gale, John, a Baptist divine and learned contro- 
vertist, was born at London in 1680. He studied at 
the University of Leyden, and at the age of nineteen 
graduated M.A. and doctor of philosophy. He studied 
also at Amsterdam under Limborch, and was intimate 
with Le Clerc. The University of Leyden in 1703 
offered him the degree of doctor of divinity if he would 
assent to the articles of the Synod of Dort. He be- 
came, in 1718, minister of the chapel in St. Paul’s Al- 
ley, Barbican. But his ministry was of short dura- 
tion. He died in 1721, at the age of 41. In 1711 he 
published his Reflections on Wall’s Defence of Infunt 
Baptism, and in 1719 held a dispute with the author. 
He was also the author of Sermons on several Occasions 
(2d ed. 1726,4 vols.). He was an able preacher, highly 
appreciated by the respectable congregation to which 
he ministered, and brought to the discussion of matters | 
in controversy large, exact, and well-digested learn- 
ing, with no small dialectical skill. (L. E. S.). 

Gale, Theophilus, a learned nonconformist di- 
vine, was born in 1628, at King’s Teignton, in Devon- 
shire, He entered Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1647, 
and became fellow in 1650. In 1652 he passed A.M., 
and soon became an eminent tutor and a distinguished 
preacher in the university. In 1657 he was invited to | 
Winchester, and became a stated preacher there, in 
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which station he continued for several years. Having 
imbibed the principles of the nonconformists, on the 
re-establishmeyt of episcopacy, at the restoration of 
Charles the Second, he refused to comply with the Act 
Deprived of his 
fellowship at Oxford, he was taken into the family of 
Philip, lord Wharton, in the capacity of tutor to his 
two sons. He was a diligent and multifarious stu- 
dent. In 1669 he published the first part of The Court 
of the Gentiles ; or, a Discourse touching the Original of 
human Literature, both Philology and Philosophy, from 
the Scriptures and Jewish Church (Oxford and London 
5 vols. 4to). It was received with great applause, and 
was reprinted in 1672-1682. ‘‘In the first part of this 
learned work, Mr. Gale endeavors to prove that all lan- 
guages have their origin and rise from the Hebrew. 
To this he adds a deduction, importing that the pagan 
theology, physic, politics, poetry, history, rhetoric, are 
deduced from sacred names, persons, rites, and rec- 
ords; and showing, withal, how the Jewish traditions 
came to be corrupted and mistaken by pagans, In ® 
the second part he tries to prove that philosophy also 
has its origin from the Jewish Church. In the third 
part, the vanity of pagan philosophy is demonstrated 
from its causes, parts, properties, and effects ; namely, 
pagan idolatry, Judaic apostasy, Gnostic infusions, er- 
rors among the Greek fathers, especially Origenism, 
Arianism, Pelagianism, and the whole system of pop- 
ery, or anti-Christianism, distributed into three parts, 
mystic, scholastic, and canonic theology. Inthe fourth 
part he treats of reformed philosophy, wherein Plato’s 
moral or metaphysic, or prime philosophy, is reduced 
to a useful form or method. He divides this, which is 
larger than any of the former parts, into three books, 
discoursing in the first of moral philosophy; in the 
second, of metaphysics; and in the third, of divine pre- 
determination.” In 1677 he was chosen to succeed Mr. 
Rowe as pastor. He died at Newington, 1678. Be- 
sides The Court of the Gentiles, he published in Latin 
an abridgment of it for the use of students, under the 
title of Philosophia Generalis, ete. (Lond. 1676, 8ve) :— 
Theophily ; or, a Discourse of the Saints’ Amity with God 
in Christ (Lond. 1671, 8ve):—The true Idea of Jansen- 
ism, both historic and dogmatic (1669, 8v0):—The Anat- 
omy of Infidelity (1672, 8v0):—A Discourse on the com- 
ing of Christ (1673, 8vo) :—Idea Theologic, ete. (12mo): 
and The Life and Death of Thomas Tregasse (1671, 
8vo).—Jones, Christ. Biog.; Shedd, Hist. of Doct. i, 205. 
Gale, Thomas, D.D., a learned English divine 
and antiquarian, was born in 1636 at Scruton, in York- 
shire. He became fellow of Trinity, and was elected 
regius professor of Greek in 1666; was made prebend- 
ary of St. Paul’s in 1676, and dean of York in 1697. 
He died April 8, 1702. He published Opuscula My- 
thologica, ete., Gr. and Lat. (Camb. 1671, 8vo) :—Wisto- 
rie Poetice antiqui Scriptores, Grace et Latine :—Hero- 
doti Halicarnassensis Historiarum, lib. ix: — Historia 
Britannica, Saxonice, Anglo-Danice Scriptores xv, ex 
vetust. codd. MS. (Oxon. 1691, fol.). This work con- 


tains nearly all the original writers of English history. 
Ga’leéd (Heb. Galed’, 12>3, the heap of the wit- 
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ness; Sept. Bovvoc papruc and Bouvvdc papruoet; Vulg. | 


Acervus testimonit and Galaad), the name given by 
Jacob to the pile of stones [see Grcar] erected by 
him and Laban to attest their league of friendship [see 
GILEAD], but called by Laban (Gen. xxxi, 47, 48) by 
the synonymous Syriac title of JeGAR-SAHADUTHA 
(q. v.). ‘Traces of a similar custom appear in the con- 
secrated mounds of the Druids and of the North-Amer- 
ican aborigines of the Western States. See ALrar; 
STonr. 

Galen or Galenus, Marrnevs van, D.D., was 
born about the year 1528, at West-Kapelle, on the 
island of Walcheren. As his parents were not in such 
circumstances as would enable them to give their son 
a liberal education, the expenses of his preparatory 
course at Ghent were borne by two benevolent gentle- 
men of his native place. From Ghent he went to 
Louvain, where he studied philosophy and theology. 
After taking his bachelor’s degree, he gave instruc- 
Being 
licensed, he was, on the recommendation of the noto- 
rious Ruard Tapper, called to the professorship of the- 
ology in the recently founded university of Dillingen. 
This position he held from 1559 to 1563. Its duties 
were discharged in such a way as to secure for him a 
high reputation. From Dillingen he was called to oc- 
eupy the chair of theology at Douay. Here, in 1564, 
he received his degree of D.D. With zeal and fidelity 
he labored at this post till his death, which occurred in 
1573. He was a man of eminent learning, possessing 
for the time in which he lived an unusual familiarity 
with the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages. He 
was a member of the Council of Trent and of the 
Synod of Cambray. He numbered among his friends 
seme of the principal men of his time. Thougha man 


of great learning, he is said to have been deficient in | 


eritical acumen. He wrote various works in Latin on 
practical and polemic theology. The substance of his 
lectures on pulpit eloquence was given to the public 
under the title of Paralipomena. He also wrote a 


Commentarius in Epistolam D. Pauli ad Hebreos e Syro | 


Sermone in Latinum conversam (Duaci, 1578; Loyan. 
4599). An Explicatio in Esaiam is still preserved in 
manuscript in the University library at Leyden. His 


greatest merit consists in the service rendered to Church | 
, from the statements of Josephus (Af. xii, 11, 1), was 


history by original contributions in this department, 
and by the publication of medixval writings and doc- 
uments. 
lebrordi, Frisiorum apostoli :—Oratio in vitam 8. Georgit 
martyris :—Areopagitica seu opuscula quedam nusquam 
hactenus excusa divi Chludowici et Hildiwini de rebus 
gestis ac scriptis B. Macarti Jonict Dionysii Areopagite 
(Colon, 1563; Paris, 1565) :—Alcuint Rhetorica ad Ca- 
rolum Magnum (Duaci, 1563 ; Colon. 1563) :—De origin- 


thus monasticis seu de prima Christiane Monastices ori- | 


gine commentarius (Dilling. 1564). See B.Glasius, God- 
geleerd Nederland, D.i, blz. 485 en very.; also J. N. Pa- 
quot, Mémoires pour servir a Uhistoire littéraire des dix- 
sept provinces des Pays-Bas, de la principauté de Liege et 
de quelyues contrées voisines (Louvain, 1763-1770, 18 
vols. 8vo), iii, p. 801 suiv. (J. P.W.) 

Galenists, a branch split off, in 1664, from the 
Waterlandians, who were Mennonites, or Anabaptists. 
The founder of the Galenists was called Galen Abra- 
ham Haan; he was a doctor of physic, and pastor of a 
Mennonite congregation at Amsterdam. He is cele- 
brated as a man of great penetration and eloquence, 
and is supposed to have inclined to Socinian views, 
Assuming that the Christian system laid much more 
stress on practice than on faith, he was disposed to re- 
ceive into the Mennonite Church all who acknowledged 
the divine origin of the books of the Old and New 
Testaments and led holy and virtuous lives. Such, 
in his judgment, were true Christians, and had an un- 
doubted right to all the privileges that belong to that 
character,—Mosheim, Ch. Hist. cent. xvii, sec. li, pt. ii, 
ch. v,§7. See ArostooL; MENNONITES. 


His works in this direction are Vita S. Wil- | 
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Galenus, Hans. See GALENISTS. 


Galerius, VALerius Maxrmi1Anus, Roman em- 
peror, son of a shepherd, was born near Sardica, in 
Dacia, entered the imperial army, and served in the 
wars of Aurelius and Probus. Dioclesian (A.D. 292) 
conferred on him, along with Constantius Chlorus, the 
title of Cesar, and gave him his daughter Valeria to 
wife. On the abdication of Dioclesian (A.D. 305), he 
and Constantius became augusti, or joint rulers of the 
Roman empire. On the death of Constantius at York 
(A.D. 306), the troops in Britain and Gaul immediately 
declared their allegiance to his son, Constantine (after- 
wards Constantine the Great), much to the chagrin of 
Galerius, who expected the entire sovereignty of Rome 
to fall into his hands. He died A.D.311. Galerius 
hated the Christians bitterly, and is believed to have 
been the real author of Dioclesian’s persecutions. See 
Drociestan. ‘‘ Brought to reflection by a terrible 
disease, he put an end to the slaughter shortly before 
his death by a remarkable edict of toleration, which he 
issued from Nicomedia in 311, in connection with Con- 
stantine and Licinius. In that document he declared 
that the purpose of reclaiming the Christians from their 
wilful innovation and the multitude of their sects to 
the laws and discipline of the Roman state was not ac- 
complished, and that he would now grant them permis- 
sion to hold their religious assemblies, provided they 
disturbed not the order of the state. To this he added, 
in conclusion, the remarkable instruction that the Chris- 
tians, ‘after this manifestation of grace, should pray to 
their God for the welfare of the emperors, of the state, 
and of themselves, that the state might prosper in ey- 
ery respect, and that they might live quietly in their 
homes.’ This edict brought the period of persecution 
in the Roman empire to a close.’’—Schaff, History of 
the Christian Church, vol. i, § 57. 

Galfrid, Galfridus. 
MOUTH. 

Gal’gala (Tadyaka; Vulg. Galgala), the ordinary 
equivalent in the Sept. for GitGau. In the A.V. it is 
named only in 1 Mace. ix, 2, as designating the direc- 
tion of the road taken by the army of Demetrius, when 
they attacked Masaloth in Arbela—‘ the way to Gal- 
gala” (600 my ele Ta\yada). The army, as we learn 
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on its way from Antioch, and there is no reason to 
doubt that by Arbela is meant the place of that name 
in Galilee now surviving as Irbid. Its ultimate des- 
tination was Jerusalem (1 Mace. ix, 3), and Galgala 
may therefore be either the upper Gilgal, near Bethel 
(Robinson, Researches, iii, 8), as Ewald thinks (sr. 
Gesch. III, ii, 370, n.), or the lower one near Jericho, as 
the route through the centre of the country, or (as is 
preferable) that through the Ghor, is chosen. Jose- 
phus omits the name in his version of the passage. It 
is a gratuitous supposition of Ewald’s that the Galilee 
which Josephus introduces is a corruption of Galgala— 
a view, however, which is favored by the reading in 
the margin of the above text, and which is adopted by 
Michaelis.x—Smith, s.v. See GrLeGar 3. 


Galicho or Galiko, ErtsuA BEN-GABRIEL, a 
Jewish commentator, was born about the middle of the 
16th century (1552?). He was president of the Rab- 
binie college at Safed, over which Moses Galante (q. 
vy.) at one time presided, and, like all the Safed men, 
was eminently cabbalistic. He wrote a commentary 
on Ecclesiastes Gua by “IND, Venice, 1578), which 
he divided into 27 sections, according to the number 
of letters in the Hebrew alphabet, including the finale, 
Ginsburg, in his Historical and Critical Commentary on 
Ecclesiastes (Lond. 1861, p. 67, etc.), gives an analysis 
and specimen of this work. The most cabbalistic work 
of Galicho’s is his commentary on the book of Esther 
@isicls by JANA, Venice, 1583). He wrote also a 
commentary on the “ Song of Songs” (au Sz wasp 
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DL, Venice, 1587), which has the Hebrew text 
and points, and in which he displays a genius for alle- 
gorical exposition.—Etheridge, Jntrod. to Hebr. Lit, p- 
415; Kitto, Cyclop. of Bibl. Lit. ii, 55; Fiirst, Bib. Jud. 
mola Oa He Ws) 


Galile’an (Taduaioc), a native or inhabitant 
(John iv, 45, “ of Galilee,” Matt. xxvi, 69; Acts a itilc 
v, 37) of GALILEE (q. v.); applied to the disciples of 
Christ as a term of contempt (Luke xxii, 59; Acts ii, 
7). They were easily recognised as such, for the Gal- 
ilwans spoke a dialect of the vernacular Syriac differ- 
ent from that of Judza, and which was of course ac- 
counted rude and impure, as all provincial dialects are 
considered to be, in comparison with that of the me- 
tropolis. It was this which occasioned the detection 
of Peter as one of Christ’s disciples (Mark xiv, 70). 
The Galilean dialect (as we learn from Buxtorf, Lex. 
Talm.col.434; Lightfoot, Cent. chorogr. in Matt. proem. 
c. 86, 87; and others) was of a broad and rustic tone, 
which affected the pronunciation not only of letters, 
but of words. It partook much of the Samaritan and 
Syriac idiom; but, in the instance of Peter, it must 
have been the tone which bewrayed him, the words 
being seemingly too few for that effect, (See A. Pfeif- 
fer, Dissert. de lingua Galileor. ; also in bis de Talmude 
Judeor, p. 137 sq.) The Galilzans are mentioned by 
Josephus (Ant. xvii, 10, 2; War, ii, 10, 6; iii, 3,2) asa 
turbulent and rebellious people, ready on all occasions 
to rise against the Roman authority. This character 
of them explains what is said in Luke xiii, 1 with re- 
gard to ‘‘the Galileans whose blood Pilate had min- 
gled with their sacrifices.” Josephus, indeed, does not 
mention any Galilezans slain in the Temple by Pilate ; 
but the character which he gives that people sufficient- 
ly corroborates the statement. The tumults to which 
he alludes were, as we know, chiefly raised at the great 
festivals, when sacrifices were slain in great abun- 
dance ; and on all such occasions the Galilans were 
much more active than the men of Judxa and Jerusa- 
lem, as is proved by the history of Archelaus (Joseph. 
Ant. xvii, 9,10); which case, indeed, furnishes an an- 
swer to those who deny that the Galileans attended 
the feasts with the rest of the Jews. The seditious 
character of the Galilwans also explains why Pilate, 
when sitting in judgment upon Jesus, caught at the 
word Galilee when used by the chief priests, and asked 
if he were a Galilaan (Luke xxiii, 6). To be known 
to belong to that country was of itself sufficient to 
prejudice Pilate against him, and to give some counte- 
nance to the charges, unsupported by impartial evi- 
dence, which were preferred against him, and which 
Pilate himself had, just before, virtually declared to be 
false. See Otho, Lex. Rab. p. 254 sq.—Kitto, s. v. 


GALILAANS, one of the names of reproach given 
to the early Christians. It was the ordinary phrase 
of Julian the apostate, when he spoke of Christ or 
Christians. He was accustomed to call Christ “the 
Galilean God.” Not only did he use this epithet him- 
self, but made a law, requiring that no one should call 
the Christains by any other name, thinking thereby 
to abolish the name of Christians. He died fighting 
against them ; and as he caught the blood in his hand 
which flowed from a wound in his side, he dashed it 
towards heaven, saying these memorable words: V7i- 
cistt, O Galilee! ‘Thou hast conquered, O Galilean !” 
—Bingham, Orig. Eccles. bk. i, ch. ii, § 2. 

Gal’ilee (Ta\:Aa/a, often in the N. T. and Apoc- 
rypha, as well as Josephus), the rendering also in a 
few passages (Josh, xx, 7; xxi, 32; 1 Kings ix, il; 1 
Chron. vi, 76; Isa. ix, 1) of the Heb. 725, galil’ (fem, 
mb1bs, gelilah’, 2 Kings xy, 29), which prop. signifies 
a circle (e. g. ating, Esth. i, 6; Cant. v, 14), or cir- 
cuit of country, i. e. one of the little circular plains 
among the hills of northern Palestine, such as is now 
seen near Kedesh. See TorpoGrapuicaL Terms. As 
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a special locality, it is first mentioned by Joshua, who 
describes Kedesh as ‘in Galilee in Mount Naphtali” 
(xx, 7). Its limited extent is indicated in 2 Kings 
xv, 29, where the historian, detailing the conquests of 
Tiglath-pileser, states that “he took Tjon, and Abel- 
Beth-Maachah, and Janaoh, and Kedesh, and Hazor, 
and Gilead, and Galilee, all the land of Naphtali,” 
Galilee, therefore, did not extend beyond the bounds 
of Naphtali; and a comparison with other passages 
shows that it embraced only the northern section of 
that tribe, or at least that the name was at first con- 
fined to that district (Josh. xx, 7; xxi, 82; Josephus, 
Ant. v, 1,18). The region thus lay on the summit of 
a broad mountain ridge. Here were situated the towns 
which Solomon offered to Hiram as payment for his 
services in procuring timber and stones for the Tem- 
ple. Hiram, however, whose great want was grain 
for his island city, and who doubtless expected a por- 
tion of some of the rich plains of central Palestine, 
could not conceal his disappointment when he saw the 
mountain towns and their rugged environs, and de- 
clined them as useless (@ Kings ix, 11, and 2 Chron. 
viii, 2). See Canun. At this period, Galilee, though 
within the allotted territory of Naphtali, does not ap- 
pear to have been occupied by the Israelites, It was 
only after Hiram had declined the towns that Solomon 
rebuilt and colonized them (2 Chron. J, c.). Hazor, 
the great stronghold and capital of the northern Ca- 
naanites, lay within or near Galilee; and, though 
Joshua had captured and burned it (Josh, xi), yet dur- 
ing the rule of the judges it was possessed by a king, 
Jabin, whose general, Sisera, dwelt in the neighbor- 
ing Harosheth of the Gentiles (J udg.iv). The presence 
of these powerful and warlike tribes, and the natural 
strength of the country, sufficiently account for the 
continued occupation of the old Gentile inhabitants. 
David subdued, but did not expel them. Solomon, as 
has been seen, took some of their towns; but they re- 
mained among these rugged mountains in such num- 
bers that in the time of Isaiah the district was defi- 
nitely known by the name of ‘Galilee of the Gentiles” 
(BT DDS, Isa. ix,1: in Matt. iv, 15, Padidala roy 
2Ovéeyv; in 1 Mace. v, 15, Padvala Groptriwr). It 
is probable that the strangers increased in number, 
and became during the captivity the great body of the 
inhabitants; extending themselves also over the sur- 
rounding country, they gave to their new territories 
the old name, until at length Galilee became one of 
the largest provinces of Palestine. In the time of the 
Maccabees, Galilee contained only a few Jews living 
in the midst of a large heathen population (1 Mace, v, 
20-23); Strabo states that in his day it was chiefly in- 
habited by Syrians, Pheenicians, and Arabs (xvi, p. 
760) ; and Josephus says Greeks also dwelt in its cities 
(Life, 12). The name also occurs in Tobiti, 2; Judith 
xi, 8, efc. 

In the time of our Lord, all Palestine was divided 
into three provinces, Juda, Samaria, and Galilee 
(Acts ix, 31; Luke xvii, 11; Josephus, War, iii, 3). 
The latter included the whole northern section of the 
country, comprising the ancient territories of Issachar, 
Zebulun, Asher, and Naphtali. Josephus defines its 
boundaries, aud gives a tolerably full description of its 
scenery, products, and population. He says the soil 
is rich and well cultivated; fruit and forest trees of 
all kinds abound; numerous large cities and populous 
villages, amounting in all to no less than two hundred 
and forty, thickly stud the whole face of the country ; 
the inhabitants are industrious and warlike, being 
trained to arms from their infancy (War, iii, 3, 95 
Life, 45). On the west it was bounded by the territo- 
ry of Ptolemais, which probably included the whole 
plain of Akka to the foot of Carmel. The southern 
border ran along the base of Carmel and of the hills 
of Samaria to Mount Gilboa, and then descended the 
valley of Jezreel by Scythopolis to the Jordan. (The 
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Talmud, Gittin, vii,7, gives a place called "NIMN7F AES 
as the southern limit.) The River Jordan, the Sea of 
Galilee, and the Upper Jordan to the fountain at Dan, 
formed the eastern border (Reland, Palest. p. 181); 
and the northern ran from Dan westward across the 
mountain ridge till it tonched the territory of the Phoe- 
nicians (Josephus, War, iii, 8,1; compare Luke viii, 
26). See PALESTINE. 

Galilee was divided into two sections (Cyrill, e. Jul. 
ii), ‘‘ Lower” () kara) and ‘‘ Upper” () dvw VadiXvata, 
Josephus, War, ii, 20, 6; Ant. v, 1, 22). The Talmud 
has 2 threefold division, with reference to the Sabbati- 
eal year (Shebiith, ix, 2; “‘Upper Galilee [pres] 
embraces all above Capharananias, and does not pro- 
duce sycamores; Lower [j3NN0], all below C., and 
bears ‘sycamores; the valley is the territory of Tibe- 
rias” [the Ghor]). Asingle glance at the country 
shows that the division was natural. Lower Galilee 
included the great plain of Esdraelon, with its off- 
shoots, which run down to the Jordan and the Lake of 
Tiberias ; and the whole of the hill-country adjoining 
it on the north to the foot of the mountain range. The 
words of Josephus are clear and important (Jar, iii, 
8,1): ‘It extends from Tiberias to Zabulon, adjacent 
to which, on the sea-coast, is Ptolemais. In breadth 
it stretches from a village called Xaloth, lying in the 
Great Plain, to Bersabe.” ‘‘ The village of Xaloth” 
is evidently the Chesulloth of Josh. xix, 12, now called 
Tksil, and situated at the base of Mount Tabor, on the 
northern border of the Great Plain (Porter, Handbook, 
p. 359). But a comparison of Josephus, Ant. xx, 6, 
4, with War, iii, 2, 4, proves that Lower Galilee ex- 
tended as far as the village of Ginea, the modern Je- 
nin, on the extreme southern side of the plain. The 
site of the northern border town, Bersabe, is not 
known; but we learn incidentally that both Arbela 
and Jotopata were in Lower Galilee (Josephus, Life, 
37; War, ii, 20, 6); and as the former was situated 
near the north-west angle of the Lake of Tiberias, and 
the latter about eight miles north of Nazareth (Porter, 
Handbook, p. 482, 377), we conclude that Lower Galilee 
included the whole region extending from the plain of 
Akka, on the west, to the shores of the lake on the 
east. It was thus one of the richest and most beauti- 
ful sections of Palestine. The plain of Esdraelon pre- 
sents an unbroken surface of fertile soil—soil so good 
that to enjoy it the tribe of Issachar condescended to a 
semi-nomadic state, and ‘‘became a servant to trib- 
ute” (Deut. xxxiii, 18; Gen. xlix, 14,15). With the 
exception of a few rocky summits around Nazareth the 
hills are all wooded, and sink down in graceful slopes 
to broad winding vales ofthe richest green. The out- 
lines are varied, the colors soft, and the whole land- 
scape is characterized by that picturesque luxuriance 
which one sees in parts of Tuscany. The blessings 
promised by Jacob and Moses to Zebulun and Asher 
seem to be here inscribed on the features of the coun- 
try. Zebulun, nestling amid these hills, ‘ offers sac- 
rifices of righteousness’? of the abundant flocks nour- 
ished by their rich pastures ; he rejoices “in his goings 
out”’ along the fertile plain of Esdraclon; ‘he sucks 
of the abundance of the seas’’—his possessions skirting 
the Bay of Iaifa at the base of Carmel; and he “sucks 
of treasures hid in the sand,’’ possibly in allusion to 
the glass, which was first made from the sands of the 
River Belus (Deut. x xxiii, 18, 19; Pliny, v, 19; Daci= 
tus, Hist. v). Asher, dwelling amid the hills on the 
north-west of Zebulun, on the borders of Phcenicia, 
‘*dips his feet in oil,’’ the produce of luxuriant olive 
groves, such as still distinguish this region; “his 
bread,” the produce of the plain of Pheenicia, and the 
fertile upland valleys ‘“‘is fat ;” ‘he yields royal dain- 
ties” —oil and wine from his olives and vineyards, and 
milk and butter from his pastures (Gen. xlix, 20; 
Deut. xxxiii, 24, 25). The chief towns of Lower Gal- 
ilee were Tiberias, Tarichwa, at the southern end of 
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the Sea of Galilee, and Sepphoris (Josephus, Life, 9, 
25, 29, 87). The latter played an important part in 
the last great Jewish war (Josephus, Life, 45; War, 
ii,18,11). It is now called Sefurieh, and is situated 
about three miles north of Nazareth (Porter, Handbook, 
p. 878). There were, besides, two strong fortresses, Jo- 
tapata, now called Jefat, and Mount Tabor (Josephus, 
War, iii, 7, 3.sq.; iv,1, 6), The towns most celebra- 
ted in N.-T. history are Nazareth, Cana, and Tiberias 
(Luke i, 26; John ii,1; vi, 1). 

Upper Galilee, according to Josephus, extended from 
Bersabe on the south to the village of Baca, on the bor- 
ders of the territory of Tyre, and#rom Meloth on the 
west to Thella, a city near the Jordan (War, iii, 3, 1). 
None of these places are now known, but there is no 
difficulty in ascertaining the position and approximate 
extent of the province. It embraced the whole moun- 
tain range lying between the upper Jordan and Pheeni- 
cia. Its southern border ran along the foot of the 
Safed range from the north-west angle of the Sea of 
Galilee to the plain of Akka. To this region the name 
“‘ Galilee of the Gentiles” is given in the O. and N. T. 
(Isa. ix, 1; Matt. iv,15). So Eusebius states (Onom. 
s.v. Padiaia). The town of Capernaum, on the north 
shore of the lake, was in Upper Galilee (Onom. s. v. 
Capharnaum), and this fact is important, as showing 
how far the province extended southward, and as proy- 
ing that it, as well as Lower Galilee, touched the lake. 
The mountain range of Upper Galilee is a southern 
prolongation of Lebanon, from which it is separated by 
the deep ravine of the Leontes. See LesANoN. The 
summit of the range is table-land, part of whichis beau- 
tifully wooded with dwarf oak, intermixed with tangled 
shrubberies of hawthorn and arbutus. The whole is 
varied by fertile upland plains, green forest glades, and 
wild picturesque glens breaking down to the east and 
west. The population is still numerous and industri- 
ous, consisting chiefly of Metawileh, a sect of Moham- 
medans. Safed is the principal town, and contains 
about 4000 souls, one third of whom are Jews. ft is 
one of the four holy Jewish cities of Palestine, and has 
for three centuries or more been celebrated for the sa- 
credness of its tombs and the learning of its rabbins. 
Safed seems to be the centre of an extensive volcanic 
district. Shocks of earthquake are felt every few 
years. One occurred in 1837 which killed about 5000 
persons (Porter, Tandbook, p.438). On the table-land 
of Upper Galilee lie the ruins of Kedesh-Naphtali (Josh. 
Xx, 7), and Giscala (now el-Jish), a city fortified by Jo- 
sephus, and celebrated as the last place in Galilee that 
held out against the Romans (War, ii, 22, 6; iv, 1,1; 
2, 1-5). 

Galilee was the scene of the greater part of our 
Lord’s private life and public acts (see Wichmanns- 
hausen, De Galilea, Viteb. 1711; Buddeus, De Galilea 
rebus gestis Christt clara, Jen. 1718 [Miscell. Sacr. iii, 
1156 sq.]; Less, De Gal. Servat. miracc. theatro, Gott. 
1775 [ Opp. 1781, ii, 369 sq.]). - His early years were 
spent at Nazareth, and when he entered on his great 
work he made Capernaum his home (Matt. iv, 13; ix, 
1). It isa remarkable fact that the first three Gospels 
are chiefly taken up with our Lord’s ministrations in 
this province, while the Gospel of John dwells more 
upon those in Juda (see Miller, De ordine rerum 
Christi in Galilea gestarum, Hal. 1770). The nature 
of our Lord’s parables and illustrations was greatly in- 
fluenced by the peculiar features and products of the 
country. The vineyard, the fig-tree, the shepherd, 
and the desert in the parable of the Good Samaritan, 
were all appropriate in Judea; while the corn-fields 
(Mark iv, 28), the fisheries (Matt. xiii, 47), the mer- 
chants (Matt. xiii, 45), and the flowers (Matt. vi, 28), 
are no less appropriate in Galilee. The apostles were 
all either Galileans by birth or residence (Acts i, 11), 
and as such they were despised, as their master had 
been, by the proud Jews (John i, 46; vii, 52; Acts ii 
7). It appears, also, that the pronunciation of those 
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Jews who resided in Galilee had become peculiar, prob- 
ably from their contact with their Gentile neighbors 
(Matt. xxvi, 73; Mark xiy, 70; see Lightfoot, Opp. ii, 
77). On the death of Herod the Great the province 
of Galilee was given by Cesar to his son Antipas 
(Qoseph. War, ii, 6,3). After the destruction of Jeru- 
salem Galilee became the chief seat of Jewish schools 
of learning, and the residence of their most celebrated 
rabbins. The National Council or Sanhedrim was 
taken for a time to Jabneh in Philistia, but was soon 
removed to Sepphoris, and afterwards to Tiberias 
(Lightfoot, Opp. ii, p. 141). The Méishna was here 
compiled by Rabbi Judah Hakkodesh (cir, A.D. 109- 
220), and a few years afterwards the Genara was add- 
ed (Buxtorf, Tiberias, p. 19). Remains of splendid 
Synagogues still exist in many of the old towns and 
villages, showing that from the 2d to the 7th century 
the Jews were as prospérous as they were numerous 
(Porter, Handbook, p. 427, 440).—Smith, s. v. ; Kitto, 
s.v. See GALILMAN. 

GALILEE, Spa or (1) Sd\acoa rife Tadrir\aiae, 
Matt. iv, 18; xv, 29; Mark i,16; vii, 31; John Wis); 
called also the Sea of Tiberias (John vi, 1; Seed halle 
hence its modern name Bahr el-Tubariyeh), the Luke 
Qian) of Gennesaret (Luke v,1), or emphatically the 
Sea () Sa\acca simply, Matt. iv, 15); in the O. T. 
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mer says, ‘The Jordan discharges itself into a lake, 
by many writers known as Genesera, 16 miles long and 
6 wide, which is skirted by the pleasant towns Julias 
and Hippo on the east, of Tarichex on the south (a 
name which is by many persons given to the lake it- 
self), and of Tiberias on the west’ (v, 15). Josephus 
refers to other features. ‘‘ The Lake of Gennesareth de- 
rives its appellation from the adjacent district. It is 40 
furlongs (five Roman miles) broad, by 140 (174 miles) 
long. Its waters are sweet, and extremely pleasant 
to drink, as they flow in a clearer stream than the 
muddy collections of marshes, and they can be drawn 
free from impurities, being throughout confined by ab- 
rupt and sandy shores. They are of a medium tem- 
perature, milder than those of the river or the foun- 
tain, yet uniformly colder than might be expected from 
the expanse of the lake. . . . . The kinds of fish found 
here differ from those elsewhere met with” (War, iii, 
10,7). Both these are so near the truth that they 
could scarcely have heen mere estimates. Its extreme 
length is 12} geographical miles, and its breadth 6; 
equal to about 16 by 74 Roman miles. It is of an oval 
shape, or rather the form of an eg, with the large end 
to the north. The Sea of Galilee has none of those 
picturesque or sublime features for which the lakes of 


Italy and Switzerland are justly celebrated; it has not 
even the stern grandeur of the Dead 
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Sea. The shores are singularly uni- 
form. here are no bold cliffs jutting 
far out into deep water; there are no 
winding bays running away inland. 
The bed of the sea is like a huge basin. 
Along its eastern and western sides the 
banks rise steep, bare, and rugged, to 
the height of nearly 2000 feet ; and their 
tops, especially those on the east, are as 
level as a wall. Atthe north and south 
ends, where the Jordan enters and pass- 
es out, there are wide openings, through 
which views are gained up and down 
the valley. Yet nature has not left this 
scene altogether destitute of ornament. 
The scenery is not quite so dreary, nor 
are the hues of the landscape so dead 
and sombre as Dr. Traill would have us 
imagine (Traill’s Josephus, ii, p. evi). 
True, when the sun is high and the sky 
cloudless, and when the pilgrim looks 
down from the top of the mountains, 
there is a dreariness in the landscape, 
and a uniformity of cold gray color, 
which wearies the eye; but let him go 
down to the shore and wait till the sun 
declines, and he will be enchanted with 
the deep ethereal blue of the smooth wa- 
\j ter, and the tints, ‘‘ rose-colored, pearl- 
\\| gray, and purple, blended together,” and 
\) | thrown in soft shades over the sides of 
the encireling hills. The pale blue cone 
of Hermon, with its glittering crown of 
“7 snow, forms a glorious background (Van 

| de Velde, ii, 388; Robinson, ii, 380 sq. ; 
Stanley, Palestine, p. 362; Porter, Hand- 
‘ie, | 600k, p. 418). Round the whole shore, 
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i/,| with only one or two short interruptions, 
there is a broad strand of white pebbles, 
mixed with little shells. The Jordan 
enters at the extreme northern end of 
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Shores of the Sea of Galilee. 


rarely alluded to (Numb. xxxiy, 11; Josh. xii, 3; xiii, 
27) as the Sea of Cinnereth or Cinneroth (q. v.). It is 
the second of the three lakes into which the Jordan 
flows (Tacitus, Hist. v, 6). 
ticularly described by Pliny and Josephus. 


a ern, 


This sheet of water is par- | days of our Lord! 
The for- | 


Tn fact, the bed of the lake is just 
a lower section of the great Jordan val- 
ley. The utter loneliness and absolute 

stillness of the scene are exceedingly impressive. It 

seems as if all nature had gone to rest, languishing un- 
der that scorching heat. How different it was in the 

Then all was life and bustle along 

the shores ; the cities and villages that thickly studded. 
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them resounded with the hum of a busy population, 
while from hill-side and cornfield come the cheerful 
ery of shepherd and ploughman. ‘The lake, too, was 
dotted with dark fishing-boats, and spangled with white 
sails. Now, a mournful and solitary silence reigns 
alike over sea and shore. The cities are in ruins. 
Capernaum, Chorazin, the two (?) Bethsaidas, Hippo, 
Gamala, and Tarichex, are completely deserted, Ti- 
berias and Magdala are the only inhabited spots; and 
for several miles inland in every direction the coun- 
try looks waste and desolate. The inhabitants—mer- 
chants, fishermen, and peasants—are nearly all gone. 
The few that remain in the shattered houses of Tibe- 
rias, and the mud hovels of Magdala, and the black 
tents of the wandering Bedouin, seem worn and wasted 
by poverty and sickness. In 1858 the Sea of Galilee 
could just boast of one small boat, and it was so rotten 
and leaky as not to be seaworthy. The fish, however, 
are as abundant as ever; for though only little hand- 
nets are used, a considerable sum is paid to the gov- 
ernment for the privilege of fishing (Burckhardt, Trav- 
els in Syria, p. 832; Robinson, ii, 386). It was ob- 
served by Hasselquist that some of the same species 
of fish are found in the Sea of Galilee as in the Nile 
(Travels, p. 158); the same fact had been noted by Jo- 
sephus (War, iii, 10,8). The kinds referred to are 
Cyprinus Benni, Silurus, Mormyrus, etc. (See Wilson’s 
Lands of the Bible, ii, 113; Robinson, ii, 386). Two 
modes are now employed to catch the fish. One is a 
hand-net, with which a man, usually naked (John xxi, 
7), stalks along the shore, and, watching his opportu- 
nity, throws it round the game witha jerk. The other 
mode is still more curious. Bread-crumbs are mixed 
up with bichlorid of mercury, and sown over the wa- 
ter; the fish swallow the poison and die. The dead 
bodies float, are picked up, and taken to the market of 
Tiberias! (Porter, Hand-book, p. 432.) The water of 
the lake is sweet, cool, and transparent; and as the 
beach is everywhere pebbly, it has a beautiful spark- 
ling look. This fact is somewhat strange, when we 
consider that it is exposed to the powerful rays of the 
sun, that many warm and brackish springs flow into 
it, and that it is supplied by the Jordan which rushes 
into its northern end, a turbid, ruddy torrent. 

The most remarkable fact in the physical geography 
of the Sea of Galilee is its great depression. The re- 
sults of barometrical observations have varied between 
845 feet and 666 feet, but according to the trigonomet- 
vical survey of Lieut. Symonds, R.E., in 1841, its de- 
pression is only 828 feet. In this Van de Velde thinks 
there must have been some mistake, and he adheres 
to the figures of Lieut. Lynch, which give 653 feet, as 
probably the most accurate (Wemotr, p. 168, 181). 
This has a marked effect on the temperature, climate, 
and natural products. The heat is intense during the 
summer months. The harvest on the shore is nearly 
a month earlier than on the neighboring high lands of 
Galilee and Bashan. Frost is unknown, and snow 
very rarely falls. The trees, plants, and vegetables 
are those usually found in Egypt; such as the palm, 
the lote-tree (Zizyphus lotus), the indigo plant, ete. 
(Robinson, ii, 388; Josephus, War, iii, 10, 7 and 8). 
The surrounding hills are sometimes described as bare 
and barren, sometimes as green and fertile. In April 
the tops of the hills are gray and rocky, and destitute 
of vegetation. Lower down, the grass, which during 
the winter rains had flourished, is there withering in 
the sun (Matt. xiii, 6); but in the valleys and ravines, 
wherever any of the many fountains and streams 
gushed forth, there is yerdure and cultivation (Matt. 
xiii, 8). Though the whole basin of the lake, and in- 
deed the Jordan valley, is of volcanic origin, as evi- 
denced by the thermal springs and the frequent earth- 
quakes, yet the main formation of the surrounding wall 
of mountains is limestone. A large number of black 
stones and boulders of basaltic tufa are scattered along 
the slopes and upland plains, and dikes of basalt here 
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and there burst through the limestone strata in the 
neighborhood of Tiberias and along the northern shore. 
Although the surface of the lake is usually very placid, 
yet travellers (Thomson, Land and Book, ii, 32; Hack- 
ett, Illustra. of Scripture, p. 319) testify to the sudden 
fury of storms bursting down into this sunken basin 
through the ravined shore as in the days of our Say- 
iour (Luke viii, 23; see Michaelis, De tempestate, etc., 
Hal. 1739; also De sensu spirituali tempestatis, etc., ib. 
eod.; Duthovius, Diviniias Chr. ex miraculo hoc demon- 
strata, in the Bibl. Brem. i, 60-85; ii, 484-7).—Kitto, 
s.v. See GENNESARETH. 


Galilee, a porch or chapel, usually at the west end 
of a church, where the monks collected on returning 
from processions, and where females were permitted 
to visit their relatives among the monks; also a por- 
tion of the church, usually a step lower than the rest 
of the church, deemed less sacred than the remainder 
of the edifice, and beyond which women were not per- 
mitted to pass. Three of them remain in England, at 
Durham, Lincoln, and Ely cathedrals. The galilee 
at Durham has five aisles and three altars, and the 
consistory court is held in it; that of Lincoln is at the 
south-west corner of the south transept, and is cruci- 
form in shape; while that of Ely differs little from an 
entrance porch. (G. F.C.) 


Galileo Galilei, one of the most celebrated Ital- 
ian writers on natural sciences, mathematics, and as- 
tronomy, was born February 18, 1564. He at first 
studied medicine, but soon devoted himself wholly to 
natural and mathematical science. In 1589 he was 
appointed professor of mathematics at the University 
of Pisa. In 1592 he was called by the republic of 
Venetia to the University of Padua. From 1604 Gal- 
ileo devoted himself chiefly to astronomy, and soon 
became as celebrated by his astronomical discoveries 
as he had formerly been by those in mathematics 
and mechanics. It was especially the introduction of 
the telescope in 1609 which gave a powerful impulse 
to his genius. He was the first to notice the moun- 
tains of the moon, the satellites of Jupiter, the ring of 
Saturn, and the spots on the sun; and from the mo- 
tion of the latter he derived an argument in favor of 
the motion of the sun. Galileo published his discoy- 
eries in his Sidereus nuncius (1610). Soon the grand- 
duke of Tuscany called him as first professor of math- 
ematics to Pisa, without obliging him to lecture, in 
order to give him an opportunity to devote himself 
wholly to scientific researches. But his reputation 
awakened against him a great deal of kLatred and 
envy, and finally he was denounced to the Inquisition 
for defending and developing the Copernican system. 
The Inquisition found the views of Copernicus and 
Galileo irreconcilable with the letter of the Scripture. 
Galileo went himself to Rome to defend himself, but 
without effect. His astronomical views were exam- 
ined by the theological qualifiers, and declared to be 
absurd, false in philosophy, and contrary to the Holy 
Scriptures. In 1616 and 1620, decrees were issued 
allowing to set up the system of Copernicus as a 
hypothesis, but forbidding it to be defended as a the- 
sis. Galileo paid no attention to this demand, but six- 
teen years later published his ‘‘ Dialogues on the two 
greatest cosmic systems, that of Ptolemy and that of 
Copernicus,”’ in which the two systems are compared, 
and, to satisfy the Inquisition, the victory is awarded 
to the champion of the system of Ptolemy; but, in 
fact, the arguments used in its behalf are so weak, and 
so manifestly inferior to those adduced in favor of the 
Copernican system, as to leave no doubt as to the real 
opinions of Galileo. His enemies found it easy to 
cause new measures to be taken against him by the 
Inquisition. Galileo was in 1633 again summoned to 
Rome. He was at first allowed to live in the Villa 
Medici; subsequently he was some time detained as a 
prisoner in the buildings of the Inquisition ; finally he 
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was sent back to the Villa Medici. The result of the 
investigation was that Galileo was found guilty of 
having adhered to and of having supported heretical 
Opinions ; and he had to abjure his errors in a kneeling 
posture, and to sign the minutes of the proceedings 
eee He was condemned to be imprisoned 
at the Inquisition during pleasure, and to recite once 
a weck for three years the penitential Psalms. Gali- 
leo submitted to the judgment, and, kneeling and in 
sackcloth, swore upon the Gospels never again to 
teach the earth’s motion and the sun’s stability. 
When rising from the ground, he is reported to have 
said, in an undertone, # pur si muove (‘And it does 
move, for all that”); but the authenticity of this re- 
port is doubted. After four days’ confinement, he was 
allowed to remove to the residence of the Tuscan am- 
bassador, but he was kept under surveillance during 
the whole remainder of his life. In 1634 he asked 
permission to visit Florence for medical assistance, 
but the permission was not granted until 1638. The 
severity of the Inquisition was somewhat relaxed in 
1637, when he became almost totally blind. During 
the latter years of his life he seems to have paid less 
attention to astronomy, but the works of this period 
on other subjects show that his genius was as great as 
ever. He died January 8, 16412. The city of Pisa 
erected a statue in his honor. The completest edition 
of the works of Galileo is Le Opere di Galileo Galilet 
(Florence, 1842-56, 15 vols.). The most important of 
his works is Déscorsi intorno a due nuove scienze (Ley- 
den, 1638). Biographies of Galileo were written by 
Gherardini, Viviani (1654), Frisi (Livorno, 1775), Jage- 
mann (Weimar, 1783), Nelli (Lausanne, 1793), Venturi 
(Milan, 1818-21), Libri (Milan, 1841), Brewster (Lon- 
don, 1841), Cattauro (Milan, 1843), Caspar (Stuttgardt, 
1854), Chasles (Paris, 1862). On the trial of Galileo 
by the Inquisition, there are special works and essays 
by Marini (Galileo e ? Inquisizione, Rome, 1850); Mad- 
den (Galileo and the Inquisition, London, 1863); Vosen 
(G. und die Rim. Verurthetlung des copernicanischen 
Systems, Frankf. 1865); The Catholic World (Jan. and 
Feb. 1869). (A.J. 8.) 


Galitzin. See Ganuirzr, 


Gall, the representative in the A.V. of two Hebrew 
words and one Greek. 

1. Mererah’ or merorah’ (937 or m4; Sept. 
KOA, kaka, Clara; Vulg. fel, amaritudo, viscera me) 
denotes etymologically bitterness: see Job xi, 26, 
“Thou writest bitter things against me.” Hence tho 
term is applied to the ‘‘bile” or “gall” from its in- 
tense bitterness (Job xvi, 13). The metaphors in this 
verse are taken from the practice of huntsmen, who 
first surround the beast, then shoot it, and next take 
out the entrails. The term also stands for the gall- 
bladder or vitals (Job xx, 25). It is also used of the 
“poison” of serpents (Job xx, 14), which the ancients 
erroneously believed was their gall: see Pliny, H..N. 
xi, 87, ‘* No one should be astonished that it is the gall 
which constitutes the poison of serpents’’ (comp. Heb. 
xii, 15, “root of bitterness’’). See Livur. 

2. Rosh (IN or thin; Sept. NOAH, TuKpia, dypwo- 
71¢; Vulg. fel, amaritudo, caput), generally translated 
‘*gall” by the A.V., but in Hos. x, 4 rendered ‘‘ hem- 
lock :” in Deut. xxxii, 33, and Job xx, 16, it denotes 
the ‘‘poison” or ‘¢ venom” of serpents. Irom Deut. 


Xxix, 18, “a root that beareth rosh’’ (margin ‘a poison- | 


ful herb”), and Lam. iii, 19, ‘‘the wormwood and the 
rosh,” compared with Hos, x, 4, ‘‘judgment springeth 
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“hemlock.’? Rosenmiiller (Bib. Bot. p. 118) is in- 
clined to think that the Lolium temulentum best agrees 
with the passage in Hosea where the rosh is said to 
grow “in the furrows of the field.” Other writers 
have supposed, and with some reason (from Deut, 
XXxii, 32, “their grapes are grapes of rosh’’), that some 
berry-bearing plant must be intended, Gesenius (Thes, 
p- 1251) understands “ poppies ;”” Michaelis (Suppl. 
Lex, Heb. p. 2220) is of opinion that rosh may be either 
the Lolium temulentum or the Solanum (“nightshade”), 
Oedmann (Verm. Sammi. pt. iv, ¢.10) argues in favor of 
the Colocynth. The most probable conjecture, for proof 
there is none, is that of Gesenius: the capsules of the 
Papaveracee may well give the name of rosh (“4 head”) 
to the plant in question, just as we speak of poppy 
heads. The Various species of this family spring up 
quickly in cornfields, and the juice is extremely bitter, 
A steeped solution of poppy heads may be “the water 
of gall” of Jer. viii, 14, unless, as Gesenius thinks, the 
wa 72 may be the poisonous extract, opium. This 
word is always used figuratively to represent sin, and 
never designates the animal secretion called gall. See 
HEMLock. 

3. Gr. yo\}, prop. the bitter secretion gall. Inthe 
story of Tobit the gall of a fish is said to have been 
used to cure his father’s blindness (Tobit vi, 8; xi, 10, 
13). Pliny refers to the use of the same substance for 

iseases of the eye (Hist. Nat. XXvili, 10); also speak- 
ing of the fish callionymus, he says it has a similar cu- 
rative virtue (xxxii, 4, 7). Galen and other writers 
praise the use of the liver of the silurus in cases of dim- 
ness of sight. See BLinpNEss, 

The passages in the Gospels which relate the cir- 
cumstance of the Roman soldiers offering our Lord, 
just before his crucifixion, ‘ vinegar mingled with 
gall,” according to Matthew (xxvii, 84), and “wine 
mingled with myrrh,” according to Mark’s account 
(xv, 23), require some consideration. The first-named 
evangelist uses yo\y, which is the Sept. rendering of 
the Heb. rosh in the Psalm (Ixix, 21) that foretels the 
Lord’s sufferings, Mark explains the bitter ingredi- 
ent in the sour vinous drink to be “myrrh” (oivoe éo- 
pupvegmévoc), for we cannot regard the transactions as 
different. ‘‘ Matthew, in his usual way,” as Hengsten- 
berg (Comment. in Psa. Ixix, 21) remarks, designates 
the drink theologically ; always keeping his eye on the 
prophecies of the O. T., he speaks of gall and vinegar 
for the purpose of rendering the fulfilment of the 
Psalms more manifest. Mark again (xy, 23), accord- 
ing to his way, looks rather at the outward quality of 
the drink.” Bengel takes quite a different view; he 
thinks both myrrh and gall were added to the sour 
wine (Grom. Nov. Test. Matt. 1. c.). Hengstenberg’s 
view is far preferable; nor is “gall” (yoAn) to be un- 
derstood in any other sense than as expressing the bit- 
ter nature of the draught. As to the intent of the 
proffered drink, it is generally supposed that it was for 
the purpose of deadening pain. It wag customary to 
give criminals just before their execution a cup of 
wine with frankincense in it, to which reference is 
made, it is believed, by the oivoc karaviéewe of Psa. 
Ix, 3; see also Prov. xxxi,6. This the Talmud states 
was given in order to alleviate the pain. See Buxtorf 
(Lex. Talm. col. 2131), who quotes from the Talmud 
(Sanhed. fol. 43,1) to that effect. Rosenmiiller (Bib. 
Bot. p. 163) is of opinion that the myrrh was given to 
our Lord, not for the purpose of alleviating his suffer- 
ings, but in order that he might be sustained until the 
punishment was completed. He quotes from Apuleius 


(Metamor, viii), who relates that a certain priest ‘‘ dis- 
figured himself with a multitude of blows, haying pre- 
viously strengthened himself by taking myrrh.” ; How 
far the frankincense in the cup, as mentioned in the 
Talmud, was supposed to possess soporific properties, 


up as rosh,” it is evident that the Heb. term denotes 
some bitter, and perhaps poisonous plant, though it 
may also be used, as in Psa. xix, 21, in the general 
sense of ‘something very bitter,” Celsius (Mierob. 
li, 46-52) thinks “‘ hemlock” (Conium maculatum) is in- | c sop aineee 
tended, and quotes Jerome on Hosea in support of his | or in any way to induce an alleviation of ae 
opinion, though it seems that this commentator had in | difficult to determine. The same mus be sac of the 
view the couch-grass (Triticum repens) rather than! oivog éopupvicpiévocg of Mark, for it is quite certaitt 
IIl.—Z z 
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that neither of these two drugs in question, both of 
which are the produce of the same natural order of 
plants (Amyridacea), is ranked among the hypnopoie- 
tics by modern physicians. It is true that Dioscorides 


(i, 77) ascribes a soporific property to myrrh, but it | 
dignity. At the French Revolution, the ab 


does not seem to have been so regarded by any other 
author. Notwithstanding, therefore, the almost con- 
current opinion of ancient and modern commentators, 
that the ‘“‘wine mingled with myrrh’ was offered to 
our Lord as an anodyne, we cannot readily come to 
the same conclusion. Had the soldiers intended a mit- 
igation of suffering, they would doubtless have offered 
a draught drugged with some substance having nar- 
cotic properties. The drink in question was probably 
a mere ordinary beverage of the Romans, who were in 
the habit of seasoning their various wmes, which, as 
they contained little alcohol, soon turned sour, with 
various spices, drugs, and perfumes, such as myrrh, 
cassia, myrtle, pepper, etc. (Smith, Dict. of Class. An- 
tig. s. v. Vinum).—Smith, s.v. See Myrru, 


Gall, Nikolaus. See GALLvs. 


Gall, St., monastery of, one of the most celebrated 
monasteries of Europe, at St. Gall, in Switzerland. It 
was founded in the 7th century. Its wealth and repu- 
tation became very great under Othmar, its first abbot 
(720-760), who founded a hospital for lepers in connec- 
tion with the monastery. 
came distinguished for learning, especially under ab- 
bot Gosbert (815-837). ‘“ The abbey of St. Gall grad- 
ually became one of the masterpieces of medieval ar- 


In the 8th century it be- | 
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chitecture; and the genius and skill which were lay- | 


ished on its construction, and on the decoration of its 
halls and cloisters, had a large share in developing 
the Christian art of the period. The monks of St. 


Gall, too, may be reckoned among the best friends and | every 


preservers of ancient literature. 
gable in the collection and transcription of 
MSS.—Biblical, patristic, sacred and profane 
history, classical, liturgical, and legendary. 
Several of the classics, especially Quintilian, 
Silius Italicus, and Ammianus Marcellinus, 
have been preserved solely through the MSS. 
of St. Gall. For a time the abbey was sub- 
ject to the bishop of Constance, and an ani- 
mated dispute was for a long time main- 
tained between that prelate and the monks as to the 
right of electing the abbot. It ended, however, in 
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ultimately, from the growth of the monastic posses- 
sions, and the important position which the abbot 
held, the monastic domain, which comprised a great 
part of northern Switzerland, became a distinct juris- 
diction, within which the abbot, like many of his breth- 
ren in the great Benedictine monasteries, exercised 
all the rights of a suzerain. For several centuries 
the abbey of St. Gall held one of the highest places 
in the order. Its schools enjoyed wide reputation. 
Its members held a distinguished place among the 
scholars of medieval Germany; and many of them, 
as, for example, Notker, are known to haye cultivated 
not only the ordinary learning of the schools, but also 
physic, mathematics, and astronomy. The school of 
St. Gall, too, was one of the most eminent for the cul- 
tivation of music, and its MSS., preserved in its libra- 
ry, have been extensively made use of by the restorers 
of ancient ecclesiastical music. A town of considera- 
ble importance grew up around the monastery, and 
was called by the same name; and as the wealth and 
influence which attached to the dignity of the abbot 
began to make it an object of ambition to rich and 
powerful families, we find the suecession of abbots, in 
the 13th and 14th centuries, sadly degenerated from 
their pious and learned predecessors in the office. A 
stringent reform was enforced about the time of the 
Council of Constance; but the burghers of St. Gall 
had grown dissatisfied under this rule, and on the out- 
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break of (he Reformation in 1525 they threw off their 
subjection, and embraced the new doctrines. At the 
close, however, of the religious war in 1532, the Catho- 
lic religion was re-established, and the abbot reinsta- 
ted, though with diminished authority, in his ancient 
of St. 
Gall was secularized (1798), and its revenues were 
soon afterwards sequestrated (1805). By a later eccle- 
siastical arrangement, the abbacy of St. Gall was 
raised to the dignity of a bishopric, which in 1523 
was united to that of Chur. They were afterwards, 
however, separated, and in 1847 St. Gall was erected 
into a bishopric, with a distinct jurisdiction.”—Cham- 
bers, Encyclopedia, s. v.; Herzog, Real-Encyklopidie, 
iv, 643. 

Gall, St., Manuscript (CopEx SANGALLENSIS, 
usually designated as A of the Gospels), one of the 
most important of the later uncial MSS., containing 
the four Gospels (with only a single hiatus, John xix, 
17-35) and an interlined Latin version, rudely written 
on coarse vellum in a very peculiar character. It 
comprises 197 leaves, 4to, 10 inches by 8? in size, with 
20 to 26 (usually 21) lines of text on each page. Be- 
fore Matthew are placed prologues, Latin verses, the 
Eusebian canons in Roman letters, tables of the cega- 
Nata in Greek and Lat., ete. The text is divided into 
regular oriyot. There are also vi7Aor, and the Ammo- 
nian sections. It has so many resemblances to the 
Codex Boernerianus (G of Paul’s epistles), as to show 
that they both once belonged together. See BoERNER 
Manuscript. The Gospel of Mark seems to repre- 
sent a text different from that of the other evangelists. 
It agrees in general with the older MSS. There are 
scarcely any breathings or accents; the words are of- 
ten wrongly divided, with dots at the end of almost 
Greek word, and marks >>> inserted to fill 


They were indefati- | up vacant spaces. 


uni eor amice non ijusto tibi “nne 


ElLTEV * povace “auTwy* Erarpe * OUK* aciKW* CE" Ouye 
ex denario 


convenisti meen tolle tua et yade 


iN 
Cnvaptou cuvedwvynoad® pow’ Apoy* 70° cov Kat uTaye 
volo auté 


huic novissimo dare sicut et tibi anti non li 


> > 
Gedw Ce TovTW TH ETXaTW Covvat wo KaL* Gor* H* ovK && 


Specimen of the Codex Sangallensis (Matt. xx, 13-15), in ordinary type. 


This MS. is preserved in the monastery of St. Gall, 


Switzerland, where it was probably transcri ig- 
the recognition of the right of free election; and e : ; yee 


inally. It was first inspected by Gerbert in 1773, was 
named by Scholz (in his NV. 7.1830), and has been pub- 
lished in a full lithographic fac-simile of every page by 
Rettig (Ziirich, 1836), with Prolegomena. It seems to 
have been written by Latin (perhaps Irish) monks in 
the 9th century.—Scrivener, Jntrod. p. 122 sq.; Tre- 
gelles in Horne’s Introduction, iv, 196 sq. See MAnu- 
scripts, BrBLicaL. 


Galland, AnpreA, or Gallandius, ANDREAs, an 
Italian priest and abbot of the Oratorian congregation, 
was born at Venice Dec. 6, 1709, and died in the same 
city Jan. 12,1779. He rendered great service to lit- 
erature by his edition of the fathers, entitled Bibliothe- 
ca Veterum Patrum, antiquorum que scriptorum eccl. Gr. 
et Lat. (Venet. 1765-1781, 14 vols. fol.). It comprises 
in all 380 writers, and is considered to be one of the 
most accurate and useful of all the libraries of the fa- 
thers. He left in MSS. Thesaurus Antiquitatis Eccle- 
siastice (13 vols. fol.).—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
xix, 291. 

Gallas (‘‘invaders’’), a race inhabiting the south 
and east of Abyssinia. ‘The general name by which 
the tribes designate themselves is Oroma (orma, men), 
Although generally belonging to the negro race, they 
are not purely negroes, but form with the Fulahs, 
Mandingoes, and Nubas, as it were, the transition to 
the Shemitic variety, and seem to belong to that great 
family inhabiting the east of Africa, from the frontiers 
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of the Cape land to Abyssinia, and usually denomi- 
nated the Kafirs. They are a vigorous, well-formed 
people, of a dark-brown color, with hair frizzled, but 
not quite woolly, round faces, and small, sharp eyes, 
and are distinguished not less by their energy and 


warlike spirit than by their mental capacities. They 
first appear in history in the 16th century as a bar- 
barous people, extending their conquests from the in- 
terior of Africa, laying waste, by constant incursions, 
the countries of Eastern Africa to the mountains of 
Abyssinia, gradually subduing or expelling the orig- 
inal inhabitants (hence their name), occupying great 
part of Abyssinia, and advancing as far as*he Red 
Sea and the Gulf of Aden. It is only of late years 
that their power in Abyssinia, and their incursions into 
that country, have been partially checked, chiefly by 
the vigorous government of the king of Shoa, who has 
subdued some of the Gallas tribes, and induced them 
to profess such Christianity as exists in Abyssinia. 
They still, however, occupy many districts of Abys- 
Sinia, and extend their power to an indefinite extent 
over the countries situated south and south-west of it, 
Politically, the Gallas do not form a single nation, but 
are divided into numerous tribes, forming separate 
kingdoms and states, which are frequently at war 
with each other. Most of the Gallas follow pastoral 
avocations. Some, howeyer, through intercourse with 
the semi-Christian, semi-civilized Abyssinians, have 
become tillers of the soil. The wandering Gallas are 
mainly engaged in hunting and the slave-trade. The 
larger number of the Gallas are still heathens, though 
Mohammedanism has lately made great progress among 
them. Their religion bears a resemblance to that of 
the Kafirs” (Chambers, s.v.). Compare Jomard, No- 
tices sur les Gallas (Paris, 1839); Beke, On the Origin 
of the Gallas (London, 1848); Plowden, Abyssinia and 
the Gallas Country (London, 1868). Behm (Geograph.- 
Jahrbuch, vol. i, Gotha, 1864) assigns to the Gallas a 
territory of about 280,000 sq. miles and 7,000,000 peo- 
ple. The Roman Catholic Church has a mission 
among the Gallas, which in 1841 was erected into a 
Vicariate apostolic. The letters of the vicar apostolic, 
Massaja, in the Annales de la Propagat. de Foi, are 
among the chief sources of our information on the 
Gallas. Massaja was the founder of the mission, and 
was in 1869 still at its head. (A.J.S.) 


Gallaudet, Tuomas Horxins, LL.D., an emi- | 


nent Congregational minister and philanthropist, was 
born Dec, 10, 1787, in Philadeiphia. He graduated at 
Yale College in 1805, and was chosen tutor in 1808, 
which office he held two years, after which he was en- 
gaged in mercantile business until 1811, when he en- 
tered the theological seminary. In 1814 he received 
his license, and became pastor at Portsmouth. Here 
he became interested in a little deaf and dumb girl, 
Alice Cogswell, and instructed her with success. Her 
father, Dr. Cogswell, became the founder of an associ- 
ation for the aid of deaf mutes; and funds being pro- 
vided, Mr. Gallaudet resigned his ministry, and went 
to Europe in 1815 to study the existing deaf and dumb 
institutions. At the London Deaf and Dumb Asy- 
lum he was refused admission except as junior assist- 
ant. He then went to Edinburgh, but there the teach- 
er had learnt his system from the Messrs. Braidwood, 
and had been compelled to sign an engagement not to 
impart the method to any other person intending to 
become a teacher. He then betook himself to Paris, 
and was warmly received by the abbé Sicard. Every- 
thing was laid freely open to him. He was able to 
return to America before the close of 1816, and Sicard 
allowed Laurent le Clerc, a deaf-mute, who was onc 
of the best teachers of the institution, to accompany 
him to America, During his absence in Europe the 
society had been incorporated; Mr. Gallaudet was now 
appointed its principal, Le Clere being his head assist- 
ant, and on the 15th of April, 1817, The American Asy- 
lum for the Deaf and Dumb, at Hartford, Conn., was | 
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formally opened. Mr. Gallaudet remained head of 
the asylum until 1830, when he resigned from failing 
health. The system which he established was found- 
ed on that of Sicard, with modifications. “ [tis known 
as the American system. The main principle with 
Mr. Gallaudet was to call out the intelligence of the 
pupil as much as possible, by exercising him in de- 
scribing things for himself, and to discourage the mere 
learning by rote; and the result was to stimulate the 
mind of the teacher, as well as of the pupil, in no ordi- 
nary degree. Mr. Gallaudet’s exertions were by no 
means confined to the deaf and dumb asylum. He 
took an ardent and active interest in the improvement, 
and extension of common schools, and in the raising 
up of a superior body of teachers, and wrote several 
pamphlets on the subject. He also zealously advoca- 
ted the adoption of means of imparting moral and re- 
ligious training to prisoners, and was an earnest pro- 
moter of the movement for improving the manage- 
ment of the insane. So strongly did he feel on this 
matter, that, though in but feeble health, he accepted 
in 1838 the oftice of chaplain of the state Retreat for 
the Insane at Hartford, where, it is stated, ‘the expe- 
rience of each successive year furnished accumulating 
evidence of the usefulness of his labors, and the effica- 
cy of kind moral treatment and a wise religious influ- 
ence in the melioration and care of the insane,’”’ He 
died Sept. 10,1851. Besides a number of tracts and 
essays on the education of the deaf and dumb, and on 
the treatment of the insane, he published Discourses on 
various Points of Christian Faith and Practice (Lond. 
1818, 8vo) :—Remarks on Teachers’ Seminaries (1826) : 
—The Child’s Book on the Soul (1830, often reprinted, 
and translated into most European languages) :—Serip- 
ture Biography (5 vols. 1838-1844). See Humphrey, 
Life and Labors of Gallaudet (N. Y. 1857, 12mo); Lng- 
lish Cyclopedia; Sprague, Annads, ii, 609. 


Gallery, an architectural term describing the por- 
ticoes or verandas which are not uncommon in East- 
ern houses. See House. It is doubtful, however, 
whether two of the three Hebrew words so translated 
have any reference to such an object. See Arcnt- 
TECTURE. 


1. PON, attic’ (Ezek. xli, 15 [where the text has 


PIM, attuk’], 16; Sept. drddouroy ; xlii, 3, 5, Sept. 
meptorvAoy ; according to Gesenius, from POI, to cut 
of; according to Fiirst, from an obsolete PO, to set 
of), by some thought to mean (as in xlii, 6) pellars or 
columns (so Villalpandus, Cocceius) ; by others a dec- 
rement or terrace (so Gesenius, Fiirst, Hiivernick, Hit- 
zig), as the context requires (Béttcher, Proben, p. 350), 
See Trempte. The ancient interpreters are wholly at 
fault; the Sept. renders ambiguously, the Talmud 
“corners,” the Syr. “‘ balustrade,” and the Jewish in- 
terpreters confess their ignorance (Kimchi, Jarchi). 

2. DIT, rachit’ (Cant. i, 17; either, with First, 
from an obsolete root 2134, to trim, or, with Gesenius, 
for DT9, rahit’, as in the margin), prob. panel-work 
or fretted ceiling (so Sept. parvmpara, Vulg. laquea- 
ria, A.V, “rafters,” marg. gallery”), See CErLINa. 
In consequence of the var. read. in the Masoretic text 
(q. d. ambulatory or place of exercise), this term has 
been confounded with 

3, BIA, ra“hat (from 2139, to flow down; spoken of 
watering-troughs, Gen. xxx, 88, 41; Exod. ii, 16), 
curled locks or 7inglets of a maiden (Cant. vii, 6; Sept. 
wapadooun, Vulg. canalis). See Harr. 


Gallery, originally a banqueting hall. The word 
is now applied, in ecclesiastical architecture, to any 
floor elevated above the floor of a main audience room 
of a church, and built to contain hearers. Galleries 
of this kind date from the time of the Reformation, 
though somewhat similar galleries existed in the By- 
zautine churches. Narrow covered passage - ways, 


GALLEY 


within or without a church, especially in Romanesque 
churches, are also termed galleries. (G. F.C.) 

Galley is the rendering in the A. V. in one passage 
(Isa. xxxiii, 21) of "2X, oni’, a ship or flect, elsewhere 
rendered “‘navy.” See Sup. 


Ancient Assyrian Galley. 


Gallican Church, a name often given to the Ro- 
man Catholic Church of France. The peculiar spirit 
of that Church, especially with regard to its relations 
to Rome, is called Gatiticantsm. The term is espe- 
cially used with reference to the principles of the 
French Church, in opposition to Ultramontanism (the 
extreme papal view of Church polity), as embodied 
in the four articles of 1682 (see below). But it is 
historically certain that from a very early period the 
national Church of France had a character and spirit | 
of freedom peculiar to itself, and that the roots of the 
so-called modern Gallicanism are to be traced far back 
into antiquity (see Bossuet’s sermon at the opening of 
the Assembly of 1682, and his Defensio Declarationis, 
and our article FRANCE). 

The Frankish Church, in the time of Charlemagne, | 
assumed a form and gave evidence of a spirit marked | 
by the national temper, and obviously different from 
the Italian ideal of the Church as organized under the 
pope. In almost every century thereafter the mon- 
archs and bishops of France resisted what they held to | 
be unauthorized claims on the part of Rome. Never- 
theless, the Gallican spirit often yielded, and not unfre- | 
quently the French bishops were themselves, in part 
at least, ultramontane. The French Parliaments were 
generally on the side, naturally, of the Gallican spirit. 
Hinemar, bishop of Rheims (+ 882), manfully stood by 
his king, Charles the Bald, when pope Adrian IT at- 
tempted to drive him from the throne. Charles him- 
self, in an epistle to Adrian, ‘‘argues respecting the 
distinction between the temporal and the spiritual pow- 
er, and also alleges the peculiar supremacy of the kings 
of France. To prove these and sigilar points, he re- 
fers not only to the archives of the Roman Church, but 
to the writings of St. Gelasius, St. Leo, St. Gregory, 
and even St. Augustine himself. (See Hist. Littcraire 
de la France, Fleury, 1, lii, s. 8, 22.) Hinemar wrote 
many of that king’s letters, and may probably have 
been the author of this’? (Waddington, History of the 
Church, chap. xiv). But no formal attempt to fix the 
position of the Church in France on a basis of inde- 
pendence was made by any of the monarchs of the 
country before Louis IX (St. Louis, + 1270). His 
“Pragmatic Sanction’ (A.D. 1268) was directed chiefly 
against the pecuniary claims and extortions of Rome. 
It is comprised in six articles: (1.) The churches, the 
prelates, the patrons, and the ordinary collators of ben- 
efices, shall enjoy their rights to their full extent, and 
each shall be sustained in his jurisdiction. (2.) The 
cathedral and other churches shall possess the liberties 
of elections, which shall be carried into complete ef 
fect. (3.) We will that simony, the pest of the Church, 
be wholly banished from our kingdom. (4.) Promo- 
tions, collations, provisions and dispositions of prela- 
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tures, dignities, and other ecclesiastical benefices and 
offices, whatsoever they may be, shall be made accord- 
ing to the institutions of common law, of the councils, 
and of our ancient fathers. (5.) We renew and ap- 
prove of the liberties, franchises, prerogatives, and 
privileges granted by the kings our predecessors, and 
by ourselves, to churches, monasteries, and other places 
of piety, as well as to ecclesiastical persons. (6.) We 
prohibit any one from in any manner levying and 
collecting the pecuniary exactions and heayy charges 
which the court of Rome has imposed, or may hereaf- 
ter impose, upon the Church of our kingdom, and by 
which if has been miserably impoverished—unless it 
be for a reasonable and very urgent cause, or by iney- 
itable necessity, and with the free and express consent 
of the king and of the Church. See Ordonnances des 
Roys de France de la troisizme race recuillies par M. 
de Lauriere (Paris, 1723, folio), i, 97. In the Latin 
text, ‘‘the chief points are: statuimus et ordina- 
mus primo ut ecclesiarum regni nostri prelati, pa- 
troni, et beneficiorum collatores ordinarii jus suum 
plenarium habeant, et unicuique sua jurisdictio debite 
servetur. II. Item ecclesiw cathedrales et alie regni 
nostri liberas electiones et earum effectum integraliter 
habeant.—V. Item exactiones et onera gravissima pe- 
cuniarum per Curiam Romanam ecclesiz regni nostri 
impositas vel imposita, quibus regnum nostrum miser- 


abiliter depauperatum extitit, sive etiam imponendas — 


vel imponenda, levari aut colligi nullatenus volumus, 
nisi duntaxat pro rationabili, pia et urgentissima causa, 
et inevitabili necessitate, ac de spontaneo et expresso 
consensu nostro et ipsius ecclesiz regni nostri. The 
conclusion: Harum tenore universis justitiariis, offi- 
ciariis et subditis nostris mandamus, quatenus om- 
nia et singula predicta diligenter et attente servent— 
atque servari—inviolabiliter faciant: nec aliquid in 
contrarium quovis modo faciant vel attentent, seu fieri 
vel attentari permittant: transgressores aut contra fa- 
cientes—tali peena plectendo, quod ceteris deinceps 
cedat in exemplum. The genuineness of this docu- 
ment, which is questioned chiefly by P. Daniel, is 
shown by E. Richer, Hist. conctl. general, lib. iii, p. 
189; Libertés de I'église Gallicane, edit. ann. 1771, t. iii, 
p. 633, 667 ; Velly, Hist.de France, t. iii, p. 239°’ (Giese- 
ler, Church History, per. iii, § 62). 

The ‘‘liberties” of the Gallican Church, according 
to Bossuet, were substantially set forth in these ordi- 
nances. The Gallican spirit was also strongly shown 
in the disputes between Philip le Bel and Boniface 
VIII towards the end of the 13th century, which dis- 
putes culminated in the bull Unam Sanctam, and in the 
abduction and death of the pope, A.D. 1303. See Bon- 
irace VIII. The questions involved in these dis- 
putes were vital ones: the authority of the pope in 
temporals, the royal prerogative, and the power of the 
episcopacy as related to the supremacy of the pope. 
The Gallican writers vindicated the rights of the 
Church and the supremacy of councils over the pope 
with brilliant talents and solid learning. The Roman 
writers nevertheless maintained the papal claims un- 
waveringly, but with little success, in France. In 
1455 the bishop of Nantes undertook to appeal from a 
royal ordinance to the pope, but the Parliament of 
Paris decided that he had violated the privileges of 
the French Church, as well as the fundamental laws 
of the kingdom, The Pragmatic Sanction of Bour- 
ges, called the ‘‘ great bulwark of the Gallican Church 
against Rome,” was adopted at the Synod of Bour- 
ges in 1438, and confirmed by the Parliament July 

8, 1439. It involved two great principles: 1. That 
the pope has no authority in the kingdom of France 
over anything concerning temporals. 2. That, though 
the pope is acknowledged as sovereign lord in spir- 
ituals, his power even in these is restricted and con- 
trolled by the canons and regulations of the ancient 
councils of the Church received in the kingdom. 
(or details, see Bouncers, Pragmatic Sanction 
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or.) Louis XI himself strongly repressed all ultra- 
montane reaction against the decisions of the French 
assemblies, or against the immunities of the nation- 
al church. The ultramontanists obtained a tempora- 
ry success in the revocation of the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion of Bourges in 1512 by the Council of Lateran, 
with the renunciation of it by Francis I (4516), with 
the understanding that his concordat with Leo X se- 
cured to him its substantial benefits. This act was 
instigated by certain private aims of the king’s, and 
by the hope of his chancellor, Duprat, obtaining the 
dignity of cardinal. But this revocation gave rise to 
a long resistance by the Parliament and the Sorbonne, 
and to great anger and even turbulence of spirit among 
the French people. The effects of the revocation were 
practically insignificant, and Gallicanism only showed 
itself the more energetic and active afterwards. The 
Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges was, it is true, abroga- 
ted, but the fundamental principles established at the 
councils of Pisa, Constance, and Basle, which inspired 
that sanction, remained intact as a guide for the opin- 
ions of the nation and of the clergy, while the antipa- 
thy of the Parliaments against ultramontanism be- 
came still more deeply rooted. The decrees of the 
Council of Trent (1545-1663) were, indeed, intended to 
supplant and supersede those of the earlier councils, 
but from among them France admitted only such as 
agreed with her own policy, with the privileges of the 
king, and with the customs and usages of her Church. 
Gallicanism was greatly advanced, in fact, by the is- 
sues of the Council of Trent, and by the discussions to 
which they gave rise. The numerous writings of Pi- 
thou (q. v.; ¢ 1596) on the canon law gave true scien- 
tific and ecclesiastical expression to the tenets of Gal- 
licanism. What Pithou advances in behalf of the 
Gallican Church in his Corpus Juris Canonici, in his 
Codex Canonum, and in his Gallice Ecclesie in schis- 
mate status, were by him collected in eighty-three ar- 
ticles, in 1594, in the Libertés de P’église gallicane (1639, 
2 vols. fol.), by the aid of which it became easy both for 
the laity and the clergy to see how far the questions 
involved were questions of order and organization, and 
how little they applied to religion or dogmas. Pithou 
himself condensed the eighty-three articles into two: 
C1.) That the pope has no right of interference with the 
King’s prerogative in temporals; (2.) That he cannot 
enforce a decision in spirituals in contradiction with 
those of the councils received in the kingdom. Ultra- 
montanism, however, continued to assert its claims 
with the usual persistence of Rome. Cardinal Duper- 
ron, and the two succeeding cardinals and prime min- 

‘isters of Louis XIII and Louis XIV, Richelieu and 
Mazarin, maintained the Concordat. But, in spite of 
the Concordat, the Sorbonne presented the six celebra- 
ted Declarationes following to the king, May 8, 1663: 
1. The pope has no authority over the king’s temporal 
power. 2. In temporals the king has no superior but 
God. 38. The subjects of the king cannot be released 
from their fealty and obedience under any pretexts 
whatsoever. 4. It is inconsistent with the king’s pre- 
rogative, and with the freedom of the Gallican Church, 
that the pope should depose bishops contrary to the 
decrees of councils. 5. It is not the doctrine of the 
Church that the pope is superior to general councils. 
G. It is not matter of dogma that the pope is infallible, 
apart from the concurrence of the Church. 

As Pithou was the legal pillar of Gallicanism, so 
Bossuet became ‘its ecelesiastical champion. Under 
his guidance, the Assemblée du clergé of 1682 asserted 
the Gallican liberties, in the celebrated Declaration du 
clergé de France, which was upheld by the monarch 
and by all the state authorities. It runs as follows: 
‘1. St. Peter and his successors, vicars of Jesus Christ, 
and the whole Church itself, have received power from 
God only over things spiritual, and which concern sal- 
vation, and not over things temporal and civil; Jesus 
Christ teaching us himself that his kingdom is not of 
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this world; and in another place, that we must render 
to Cxsar the things of Cesar, and to God the things 
of God; and thus that precept of St. Paul can in noth- 
ing be altered or overthrown, Let every person be 
subject to the higher powers, for there is no power but 
comes from God, and it is he who ordains those that 
are on the earth. He, then, who opposes himself to 
the powers, resists the order of God. We, in conse- 
quence, declare that kings and sovereigns are not sub- 
ject to any ecclesiastical power by the order of God in 
temporal matters; that they cannot be deposed, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by the authority of the keys of the 
Church; that their subjects cannot be dispensed from 
the submission and obedience which they owe them, 
and absolved from the oath of fidelity ; and that this 
doctrine, necessary for the public peace, and not less 
advantageous to the Church than the state, ought to 
be inviolably followed, as conformable to the word of 
God, the tradition of the holy fathers, and the exam- 
ples of the saints. II. The plenitude of power which 
the holy apostolic see and the successors of St. Peter, 
vicars of Jesus Christ, have over spiritual is such, that 
nevertheless the decrees of the holy General Council 
of Constance, contained in the fourth and fifth sessions, 
approved by the holy apostolic see, confirmed by the 
practice of all the Church and the Roman pontiffs, 
and religiously observed at all times by the Gallican 
Church, remain in all their force and virtue; and that 
the Church of France does not approve the opinion of 
those who attack these decrees, or who enfeeble them 
by saying that their authority is not well established, 
that they are not approved, or that they are in force 
only in time of schism. III. That thus the use of the 
apostolic power must be regulated in following the 
canons made by the Spirit of God, and consecrated by 
the general respect of all the world; that the rules, 
the manners, and the constitutions received in the 
kingdom and in the Gallican Church ought to be main- 
tained, and the usages of our fathers remain unassaila- 
ble; and that the greatness of the holy apostolic see 
itself requires that the laws and customs established 
with the consent of that respectable see and the 
churches remain invariable. IV. Although the pope 
has the chief post in the questions of faith, and his de- 
crees regard all the churches, and each church in par- 
ticular, yet his judgment is still not unalterable, until 
the consent of the Church intervene. We have re- 
solyed to send to all the churches of France, and to 
the bishops who preside in them by the authority of 
the Holy Ghost, these maaims which we have received 
from our fathers, in order that we may all say the 
same thing, and that we may all be in the same mind, 
and that we may all follow the same doctrine.” 

The Declaration du clergé de France was sent to the 
pope, with an address from Bossuet. Alexander VIII 
annulled the declaration, but the clergy maintained 
their ground, although Louis XIV himself condescend- 
ed to a step which was by some considered as a retrac- 
tion. In consequence of this difficulty with Rome, the 
French Church found itself in 1691 with thirty-five 
bishoprics vacant; the king allowed the twelve signers 
of the declaration, whom he had nominated as bishops, 
but whom the pope had for ten years refused to recog- 
nise as such, to retract all which had displeased the 
pontiff, The king himself stated that he had given 


| orders so that his edict of March 22, 1682, which had 


been promulgated in view of the then existing circum- 
stances, should no longer haye effect. But that he 
did not abandon the Gallican maxims is proved in his 
letter of July 7, 1718, directed to cardinal La Tremou- 
ille, and addressed to the See of Rome, wherein he en- 
forced the recognition, as bishop of Beauvais, of the 
abbot of St. Aignan, who had defended the four prop- 
ositions in a thesis in 1705. The position of the ques- 
tion was still more clearly defined by the decision of 
the Conseil de Régence of 1718, that the bishops cowld 
dispense with the papal inauguration bull, as, ‘‘ the Sor- 
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bonne having so decided, the national churches could 
again avail themselves of the right suspended by the 
Concordat.” 


Gallicanism fell into disgrace through the political | 


events of 1790 to 1800, and particularly through the 
Constitution civile du clergé, which was by many consid- 
ered as a revolutionary triumph of Gallicanism over 
Ultramontanism, and which resulted in the synods of 
1795 and 1797 submitting themselves to the papal au- 
thority. Stanch Gallicans, on the other hand, found 
that the concordat of 1801 did not do justice to Galli- 
canism, and they regretted still more the forcible re- 
jection of the Concordat of 1813, which would have 
somewhat restored their position. This led to a fierce 


internal conflict during the following years, in which | 


Joseph de Maistre, Louis de Bonald, and Frangois de 
Lamennais stand forth as the most prominent charac- 
ters. Yet the four ‘‘ principles” of 1682 have kept 
their authority under all the forms of government, re- 
public, empire, and restored monarchy; they are re- 
ceived by the new university as they were by the 
old, and, whenever occasion demands it, are immedi- 
ately brought*forth. See France. They were rec- 
ognised as law by the imperial ordinance of Feb, 25, 
1810, and there is no likelihood of their being ever 
abrogated. In the present altered state of things 
there is no occasion for upholding or enforcing them, 
but should at any day a reactionary tendency be man- 
ifested, the state councils would again bring the Gal- 
lican doctrine forward as emphatically as did the de- 
cree of 1766 (arrét du conseil d'état du 24 Mai), which 
stated that the rights and privileges enjoyed by the 
ecclesiastical body in the kingdom ‘‘ sont des conces- 
sions des souverains dont I’ Eglise ne peut faire usage 
sans leur autorité,’’ which is also stated in the Constitu- 
tion civile du clergé (1790). 

The principles of 1682 are recognised as fundament- 
al in the present French empire, but the majority of 
the I’rench bishops are at present ultramontane. Po- 
litical wltramontanism, however, is extinct, in spite of 
the reassertion of its antiquated formulas by papal 
writers. The old system of taxation at the will of the 
court of Rome cannot be revived. The hierarchy is 
indestructible; for, so long as papacy retains its char- 
acter, and so long as the French Church remains Ro- 
man Catholic, so long must the supremacy of the pa- 
pal chair be upheld; and the favorite expression 
“ National Church’ is only correct in a restricted 
sense, since, not being independent, it cannot really 
be altogether national. Only in moments of high ex- 
citement did Gallicanism entertain the idea of haying 
a separate, particular, independent patriarch. As to 
liturgical and even dogmatical ultramontanism, it is 
complained of in periodicals and pamphlets, and even 
by bishops, and the old Gallicanism is appealed to 
against it, but with the less success, as there is a tend- 
ency to agree with Rome in dogmas and liturgies, for 
fear of her still exorbitant power, and also with the gen- 
eral,aim of unity, so dear to the Roman Catholic mind. 
That the French nation, its episcopate, or its clergy 
will ever become Italianized, is neither to be hoped by 
Rome nor feared by France. Bossuet’s statement to 
the cardinal d’Estrées is as correct now as it was when 
first written by him: ‘Trois points peuvent blesser 
les Romains: Vindépendance de la temporalité des 
rois; la juridiction épiscopale immédiatement de Jé- 
sus-Christ, et Pautorité des conciles. Wous sayez bien 
que sur ces trois choses on ne biaise point en France.” 
This is the true Gallican doctrine; other issues have 
arisen only as the effects of the momentary excitement 
of conflict. 

As for the ruling powers of the Church of Rome at 
present, they hold Gallicanism to be simply the de- 
cayed, but not defunct view of a sect within the 
Church, For the revival of Gallican principles in 
Germany, see Hontuetm., <A good exponent of opin- 
ion is given by the fact that in Wetzer and Welte’s 
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ever issued, to which the best and most learned Ger- 
man Roman Catholic theologians are contributors, 
Gallicanism is throughout classed with Jansenism as 
a pernicious mode of ecclesiastical thought. The re- 
ception of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception by 
the Church of France was a violation of the old Galli- 
can spirit. 

Literature.—See, besides the voluminous writings 
of Pithou and Bossuet on this subject, Maimbourg, 
Traité historique de Véglse d. Rome (Paris, 1686, 4to) ; 
Hist. du droit public frang. ecclés. (Lond. 1737); J. de 
Maistre, De l'égl. gallic. (A vol. 8vo); Du Pape (2 vols. 
8vo); André Dupin, Defence de la lot organique d. con- 
cordat ; Les libert. de lV église Gall. (Paris, 1824, 12mo) ; 
Bordas-Dumoulin, Les pouvoirs constitutifs de Véglise 
(Paris, 1855, 8vo); Fr. Huet, Le Gallic., son passé, s. 
situation presente dans Vordre polit. et relig. (Paris, 
1855); Fleury, Discours sur les libertés d. Végl. galhte. ; 
Grégoire, Essai hist. sur les libertés d. V'égl. gallic. (two 
editions); Frayssinous, Les vrais principes de léglise 
gallic. (three editions); Clausel de Montals (a French 
bishop of decided Gallican views), Lifts probables d. 
disputes sur les art. Gall. (1858) ; Portrait fidéle de Pégl. 
gallic. (1854) ; Mémoire (qnonyme) sur la situation pré- 
sente d.l’église gallic., et ses maximes vengées contre les 
attaques de Monsieur le Comte de Montalembert ; Herzog, 
Real-Encylklop. iv, 647 sq. (from which much of this 
article is translated); Guettée, Histoire de léglise de 
France (12 vols. 8vo); Guettée’s periodical journal 
LT? Observateur Catholique; Dupin, Manuel du droit pub- 
lic ecclésiastique frangais (Paris, 1845); Phillips, Kér- 
chenrecht, iii, 339-3865; Hare, Contest with Rome (Lon- 
don, 1852), 209 sq.; Westminster Review, xii, 213; North 
British Review, xiii, 241; Ranke, History of the Popes 
(passim) ; Brit. and For. Evang. Review, October, 1866, 
art. iii; Gosselin, Power of the Popes (London, 1882, 
2 vols. 8vo). See Pore, TEMPORAL POWER OF. 

Gallican Confession (Confessio Gallicana). The 
Confession of Faith of the Gallican Churches was pro- 
posed and accepted at the first synod held by the Re- 
formed at Paris in 1559. In 1560 it was presented to 
Francis II, and in 1561 it was presented to Charles 
IX, king of France, by Theodore Beza. This confes- 
sion has been repeatedly printed, and in various forms, 
both separately and together, with Bibles, Psalters, 
Catechisms, and other ecclesiastical publications of the 
Reformed French Church. It is thoroughly Calvinistic 
in doctrine, and is supposed by many to have been writ- 
ten by Calvin himself, but there is no sufficient ground 
for the opinion (Niemeyer, Pref. xlix). It is given 
in Latin by Niemeyer, Collectio Confessionum (Lips. 
1840, 311 sq.). 

Gallican Liturgy. See Lirurey. 


Gallienus, Pusiivs Licryivs, a Roman emperor, 
became sole sovereign A.D. 260, and was assassinated 
at Milan in 268, His reign is memorable in Church 
History, as he gave peace to the Christians by an edict 
in which he recognised the Church as a civil corpora- 
tion.—Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. vii, 13; Hase,Ch. Hist. § 48. 

Gal’lim (Heb. Gallim’, B°53, heaps, or perhaps 
Jountains), a place which is twice mentioned in the Bi- 
ble: (1.) As the native place of the man to whom Mi- 
chal, David’s wife, was given—‘‘ Phalti, the son of La- 


ish, who was from Gallim”’ corbin, 1 Sam. xxy, 44; 


Sept. ‘Poupa; Josephus TeO\é, Ant. vi, 13, 8); but 
there is no clew to the situation of the place. In 2 
Sam. iii, 15,16, where Michal returns to David at He- 
bron, her husband is represented as following her as 
far as Bahurim, i. e. on the road between the Mount 
of Olives and Jericho (comp. 2 Sam. xvi, 1). But even 
this does not necessarily point to the direction of Gal- 
lim, because Phalti may have been at the time with 
Ishbosheth at Mahanaim, the road from which would 
naturally lead past Bahurim. (2.) The name occurs 
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again in the catalogue of places terrified at the ap- 
proach of Sennacherib (Isa. x, 30; Sept. TDarXeip) : 
“Lift up thy voice, O daughter (i. e. inhabitant) of 
Gallim! attend, O Laish! poor Anathoth!” The oth- 
er towns in this passage—Aiath, Michmash, Ramah, 
Gibeah of Saul—are all, like Anathoth, in the tribe of 
Benjamin, a short distance north of Jerusalem. It 
should not be overlooked that in both these passages 
the names Laish and Gallim are mentioned in connec- 
tion. Possibly the Ben-Laish in the former implies 
that Phalti was a native of Laish, that being depend- 

“ent on Gallim. Its site was unknown to Eusebius 
and Jerome (Onomast. s. v. Fadel, Gallim), although 
from hearsay (Aéysrav) they place a village of a simi- 
lar name (('a@)\\aia) near Accaron (Ekron). Schwarz 
(Palest. p. 131) reports a Beit-Djallin between Ramleh 
and Joppa, but by other explorers the name is giyen 
as Beit-Dejun. Porter suggests the little village of 
Himseh as a suitable locality (Handb. for Syria, p. 214) ; 
but there are no ruins there, as at Khirbet el-Haiych 
(Ruins of the Serpents), on a low tell, a little farther 
N.E., containing the remains of an ordinary village, 
with a cistern in the middle (Robinson, Later Research- 
es, p. 288). 

Among the names of towns added by the Sept. to 
those of Judah in Josh. xv, 59, Gallim (TahXip v. rv. 
Tahé) occurs between Karem and Thether. In Isa. 
Xv, 8, the Vulgate has Gallim for Zglaim, among the 
towns of Moab.—Smith, s. v. 


Gal’lio (Grecized Ta\XNwy), a son of the rhetori- 
cian M. Annus Seneca, and elder brother of Seneca 
the philosopher. His name was originally MZ. Ann. 
Novatus, but changed to Juntus ANNz&vus (or ANNIE- 
Nus) GALLIO, in consequence of his adoption by L. 
Junius Gallio the rhetorician (Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxi, 
33; Tacitus, Annal. xvi, 17; Quintil. Inst. Orat. iii, 1, 
21; ix, 2,91). Seneca dedicated to him his treatise 
De Vita Beata, and in the preface to the fourth book 
of his Naturales Questiones describes him as a man uni- 
versally beloved (comp. Stat. Sily. ii, 7, 32); and who, 
while exempt from all other vices, especially abhorred 
flattery. Dion Cassius (1x, 35) mentions a witty but 
bitter joke which he made in reference to the persons 
put to death by Claudius. According to Eusebius, he 
committed suicide before the death of Seneca (Thesau- 
rus Temporum, p.161, Amstel. 1658), but Tacitus speaks 
of him as alive after that event (Annal. xv, 73), and 
Dion Cassius states that he was put to death by order 
of Nero (see Antonii Bibl. Hispan. vet.i, 121 sq.). One 
writer (Gelpe, De faumiliarit. Pauli c. Senec. Lips, 1813, 
p- 18) thinks that Seneca was converted through the 
instrumentality of Paul. He was Proconsul (avOv- 
qarevovroc, Tex. rec.; av9Iurarov byroc, Tischen- 
dorf) of Achaia (Acts xviii, 12) under the emperor 
Claudius, when Paul first visited Corinth, and nobly 
refused to abet the persecution raised by the Jews 
against the apostle (see Dannhauer, De Gallionismo, 
Argent. 1664; also in his Disp. theol. p. 175 sq.), A.D. 
49. See AcuAra. Dr. Lardner has noticed the strict 
accuracy of Luke in giving him this designation, which 
is obscured in the Auth. Vers. by the use of the term 
deputy (Credibility, pt. i, bik. i, ch.i; Works, i, 34). See 
Proconsun. He is said to have resigned the govern- 
ment of Achaia on account of the climate not agreeing 
with his health (see Seneca, Hp. 104).— Kitto, s, v. 
See Paux. 


Gallitzine or Galitzin, Dmirri Aveustin, 
son of the Russian princess Amalie of Gallitzine, was 
born at the Hague Dec. 22,1770. His mother was an 
enthusiastic Roman Catholic convert, and under her 
influence he joined the Roman Church at seventeen. 
He entered the Austrian army, and served with it in 
the Netherlands in 1792. He set out, after leaving 
the army, for a journey in America, and on the voyage 


was led by the counsels of a missionary named Brosius | 


to turn his mind to the priesthood. He was ordained 
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March 18, 1795, and devoted his life to missionary la- 
bors. In 1799 he selected a spot among the Alleghan- 
ies as the seat of a Roman Catholic town, and founded 
Loretto, now a town of several thousand inhabitants, 
with Roman Catholic schools for boys and girls in the 
neighborhood. As “Father Smith” he labored exten- 
sively in the wild region of the Alleghanies, and left 
enduring marks of his energy, faith, and devotion 
throughout that country. He died at Loretto May 6, 
1840. He published a Defence of Catholic Principles 
(Pittsburg, 1816; new edit. Dublin, 1867) :—Appeul to 
the Protestant Public (Pittsburg, 1818), and other small 
works, 


Gallows (j7>, ets, a tree or wood), a post or gib- 
bet, rendered in Esth. 6, 4 “ gallows,” but in Gen. axl 
19, and Deut. xxi, 22, ‘tree.’ Hanging appears to 
have been a punishment practised among the Egyp- 
tians and other ancient nations, as well as among the 
Hebrews. See PunrsHmMeEnt. 


Galluppi, PAsquats, an Italian philosopher, was 
born at Tropea, in Calabria Ultra, April 2, 1770, and 
died at Naples in November, 1846. The groundwork 
of his education was laid at Tropea under the instruc- 
tions of J. A. Ruffa, and he afterwards completed his 
studies at the University of Naples, in which institu- 
tion he subsequently became professor of philosophy. 
In his writings he combated the philosophical doc- 
trines in vogue in the 18th century, and strove to re- 
establish Italian philosophy on its old bases, recognis- 
ing in man’s nature a double element, the spiritual 
and material, in accord with the philosophy of the 
Church fathers. His first work, a pamphlet, dated 
1807, on Analysis and Synthesis, sets forth his philo- 
sophical method. Shortly after it he published his 
Essay on Knowledge, in four books, treating (1) of 
knowledge, (2) of the analysis of the faculties of the 
human mind, (3) of the analysis of ideas, and (4) of 
the legitimate reasons of our judgments and our errors. 
His Saggio Filosofico sulla critica della conoscenza (Na- 
ples, 1819, 6 vols. 8yo) contains an examination of the 
principal doctrines of ideology, Kantianism, and the 
transcendental philosophy. His Elements of Philoso- 
phy (Hlementi di Filosofia, Messina, 1832) treats suec- 
cessively of pure logic, psychology, mixed logic, and 
morals, and has been often reprinted. In 1827 Gal- 
luppi published twelve Letters on Philosophy (Lettere 
Jilosofiche sulle Vicende della Filosofia, etc.), of which a 
2d edition appeared in 1838, and a French translation 
by Peisse in 1844, His other works are, Filosofia della 
Volonti (Naples, 1835-42, and Milan, 1845) :—Conside- 
ziont filosofiche sull’ Idealismo transcendentale e sul 

zionalismo assoluto (Naples, 1841; Milan, 1846) :— 
Lexoni di Logica e di Metafisica (Naples, 1842, 5 vols.) : 
— Storia della Filosofia (Naples, 1842) :— Elementi di 
Teologia Naturale (Naples, 1844, 4 vols.).— Hoefer, 
Now. Bog. Generale, xix, 334-5. (J.W.M.) 

Gallus, Cestius (Grecized Kéortog Pa\oc), son 
of C. Cestius Gallus Camerinus, a Roman senator of 
consular rank, was president (“‘legatus,’” Suetonius, 
Vesp. 4) of Syria, A.D. 64, 65, at the time of the final 
Jewish war (Tacitus, Hist. v,10). Maddened by the 
tyranny of Gessius Florus (q. v.), the Jews applied to 
Gallus for protection; but, though he sent Neapolita- 
nus, one of his officers, to investigate the case, and 
received from him a report favorable to the Jews, he 
took no effectual steps either to redress their injuries, 
or to prepare for any outbreak into which their discon- 
tent might drive them. When at last he found it 


| necessary to act, he marched from Antioch, and, hav- 


ing taken Ptolemais and Lydda, advanced on Jerusa- 
lem. ‘There he drove the Jews into the upper part of 
the city and the precincts of the Temple, and he might, 
according to Josephus, have finished the war at once, 
had he not been dissuaded by some of his officers from 
pressing his advantage. Soon after he unaccountably 
drew off his forces (leaving an interval of which the 
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Christians availed themselves to escape, according to 
our Saviour’s direction, Luke xxi, 21, 22), and was 
much harassed by the Jews, who took from him a 
quantity of spoil. Nero was at this time in Achaia, 


and Gallus sent messengers to him to give an account | 


of his affairs, and to represent them as favorably as 
possible for himself, ‘The emperor, much exasperated, 
commissioned Vespasian to conduct the war; and the 
words of Tacitus (wt sup.) seem to imply that Gallus 
died before the arrival of his successor, his death being 
probably hastened by vexation (Josephus, Life, 43; 
War, ii, 14, 3; 16, 1, 2; 18, 9,10; 19, 1-9; 20,1; iii, 
1).—Smith, Dict. of Class. Biog.s. v. See GoveRNoR, 


Gallus, C. Vibius Trebonianus, Roman em- | 


peror (early history unknown), was elected to the 
throne A.D. 251. His reign was disgraced by con- 
cessions to the Goths, and by a renewal of the perse- 
cution of the Christians. See Persecution. He was 
assassinated A.D, 253 or 254. 


Gallus, St. Gal, St. Gilian, or St. Gall, was 
a native of Ireland, born about 560, and a disciple of 
Columban (q. v.). He founded the celebrated abbey 
of St. Gall (q. v.), in Switzerland, of which he was made 
abbot A.D. 614. He died in 646, Oct. 16, which is his 
day in the Roman Calendar. There are no writings 
of his except a sermon in Canisius, Lectiones Antiq. i, 


781, in Galland, Bib. Patr. xii, 721, and in Migne, Pa- | 


trologia Latina, vol. 1xxxvii. 


Gallus (or Gallo), Thomas, a French theologi- 
an, who died Dec. 5, 1246, was a member of the regular 
Augustines, canon of the congregation of St. Victor of 
Paris, and in 1223 was appointed abbot of St. Andrew 
of Verceil, by which latter title he is frequently exclu- 
sively designated. The name Gallus is regarded by 
some as only the Latinized form of his real name, Cog; 


by others as indicating his nationality ; while others | 


suppose that he was of Italian origin. Gallus taught 


at St. Victor and other Augustine establishments, and, | 


when abbot of Verceil, drew around him the best pro- 
fessors of Northern Italy, achieving for himself and 
his monastery a European reputation in theology and 
ecclesiastical learning. J. Gerson (q. v.), in the pref- 
ace to his Commentary on the Canticles, praises high- 
ly Gallus’s Explications du Cantique des Cantiques 
(published, with commentary, by Halgrin, Paris, 1521, 
and Lyons, 1571, fol.). This work was published at 
Rome in 1666 under the care of J. Magloire, together 
with a decree of the Congregation of the Index forbid- 


ding its publication under the name of Scotus, showing | 


that it had been attributed to the celebrated Irish phi- 
losopher. Another work of Gallus’s (Traduction para- 


phrasée des livres sur la hiérachie et la théologie mystique | 


attribues a Saint Denys V Areopagite) is found in the 
Theologia Mystica of J. Eckhius (Ingolstadt, 1519), and 
in the Commentarius in S. Dionysti Areopagite Opera 
of Dionysius the Carthusian (Cologne, 1536). Léon 


Alacci (Apes urbane) erronecusly attributes to Gallus | 


some sermons (Sermones) which belong to John, abbot 
of Vineelles.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xix, 345; 
Oudin, Comment, de Scriptoribus ecclesiasticis, iii, 9. (J. 
W. M.) 

Gam/aél (Tapajd v.r. Papadupd), given (1 Esdr. 
viii, 29) as the name of one of the chief Levites that 
returned from the captivity, instead of the Dantet (q. 
vy.) of the Heb. text (Ezra viii, 2). 


Gamal. See Camen; GemAaut. 


Gamiala (rd [dpada, so called from its situation 
on a ridge like a camel's hump, Josephus, War, iv, 1,1), 
a town of trans-Jordanic Palestine, in the district of 
Gamalitis (Josephus, War, iii, 8, 5) or Lower Gaulan- 
itis (@0. iy, 1, 1), first mentioned as a fortress reduced 
by Alexander Jannzus (2d. i, 4, 8); it retained its al- 
legiance to Rome on the first outbreak of the final hos- 
tilities (Josephus, Life, 11), but afterwards revolted, 
and was so strongly fortified by Josephus (¢b. 37), as 
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| to be only taken after a siege of seven months by a 
| desperate assault (War, iv, 1,2). It was situated on 
the Lake of Tiberias, opposite Tarichee (7b. iv, 1, 1). 
Schwarz is inclined, from a netice in the Talmud and 
certain local traditions, to place it between Hurim and 
Kedesh in Naphtali (Palest. p. 190); and Pliny speaks 
of a Galilean town of the same name (Hist. Nat. v, 
13); but this position is not to be thought of (see Re- 
land, Palest. p. 784). Lord Lindsay found the site in 
the steep insulated hill east of the lake opposite Tibe~ 
rias (Travels, ii, 92), now called El-Hussn, between the 
village of Fik and the shore, ‘‘ having extensive ruins 
of buildings, walls, and columns on its top” (Burck- 
hardt, Syria, p. 278). This identification is confirmed 
by Thomson, who gives a detailed description of the - 
spot (Land and Book, ii, 47 sq.); though Ritter thinks, 
on account of Josephus’s mention of a large place back 
of the fortress, we should rather locate it at Khan el- 
Akabah, as described by Seetzen (Erdkunde, xv, 350). 
See CAPHAR-GAMALA. 

Gama ’liel (Heb. Gamlial’, 5872723, reward of God; 
Sept. and N. T. PapadujA), the name of two men in 
Scripture. 

1. Son of Pedahzur, and chief (ate?) of the tribe 
| of Manasseh at the census at Sinai (Numb. i, 10; ii, 
20; vii, 54, 59), and at starting on the march through 
the wilderness (x, 23). B.C. 1657. 

2. A Pharisee and celebrated doctor of the law, who 
gave prudent and humane advice in the Sanhedrim 
respecting the treatment of the followers of Jesus of 
Nazareth (Acts v, 34 sq.), A.D. 29. We learn from 
Acts xxii, 3 that he was the preceptor of the apostle 
Paul. He is generally identified with the very cele- 
brated Jewish doctor Gamaliel, who is known by the 
title of ‘‘the glory of the law,” and was the first to 
| whom the title “ Rabban,” ‘‘our master,’’ was given. 
The time agrees, and there is every reason to suppose 
the assumption to be correct. He bears in the Tal- 
mud the surname of 7>1F, “the elder’’ (to distinguish 
him from a later rabbin of the same name), and is rep- 
| resented as the son of Rabbi Simeon, and grandson of 
the famous Hillel: he is said to have occupied a seat, 
if not the presidency, in the Sanhedrim during the 
reigns of Tiberius, Caligula, and Claudius, and to have 
died eighteen years after the destruction of Jerusalem 
(see Lightfoot, Centurta chorographica Matthco pre- 
missa, ch. xv). But, as this statement would give 
him an extreme old age, it may perhaps refer to the 
later Gamaliel; and the elder probably died about 
A.D. 50. Ecclesiastical tradition makes him become 
a Christian, and be baptized by Peter and Paul (Phot. 
Cod. 171, p. 199), together with his son Gamaliel, and | 
with Nicodemus ; and the Clementine Recognitions (i, 
65) state that he was secretly a Christian at this time. 
But these notices are altogether irreconcilable with 
the esteem and respect in which he was held even in 
later times by the Jewish rabbins, by whom his opin- 
ions are frequently quoted as an all-silencing authority 
on points of religious law (see Thilo, Codex. A oc. p. 
501; Neander, Planting and Training, i, 46, Bohn). 
Neither does his interference in behalf of the apostles 
at all prove—as some would have it—that he secretly 
approved their doctrines. He was a dispassionate 
judge, and reasoned in that affair with the tact of 
worldly wisdom and experience, urging that religious 
opinions usually gain strength by opposition and per- 
secution (Acts v, 86, 37), while, if not noticed at all, 
they are sure not to leave any lasting impression on 
the minds of the people, if devoid of truth (vers 38) - 
and that it is vain to contend against them, if true 
(ver. 39). That he was more enlightened and toler- 
ant than his colleagues and contemporaries is evident 
from the very fact that he allowed his zealous pupil 
Saul to turn his mind to Greek literature, which, in a 
great measure, qualified him afterwards to become the 
apostle of the Gentiles; while by the laws of the Pales- 
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tinian Jews, after the Maccabean wars, even the Greek 
language was prohibited to be taught to the Hebrew 
youth (Mishna, Sotah, ix, 14). Another proof of the 
high respect in which Gamaliel stood with the Jews long 
after his death is afforded by an anecdote told in the 
Talmud respecting his tomb, to the effect that Onkelos 
(the celebrated Chaldxan translator of the Old Testa- 
ment) spent seventy pounds of incense at his graye in 
honor of his memory (Yuchasin, 59). These last no- 
tices, however, have been shogvn to refer to Gamaliel 
II, the grandson of the apostle’s teacher (comp. Gritz, 
in Frankel’s Monatschrift, i, 820; Geschichte der Juden 
[Lpz. 1856], iii, 289 ; iv, 114, 152; Jost, Gesch. der Ju- 
denthums [Lpz. 1857], i, 281; and especially Frankel’s 
Hodegetien in Mischnam [Lips. 1859], p. 57 sq., where 
all the fragments about Gamaliel are collected),—Kit- 
to, s.v. See Kitto’s Daily Bible Illust. in loc. ; Pfat- 
freuter, Diss. de consil. Gamal. (Jen. 1680) ; Conybeare 
and Howson, S¢. Paul, i, 56, 67; Graun, Hist. Gamali- 
elis (Vitemb. 1687) ; Baier, De consilio Gamalielis (Jen. 
1680); Bucher, De Seopucyoue (Viteb. 1681); Chlade- 
nius, De Seouayig (Viteb. 1715); Lange, Judicium Ga- 
malielis (Hal. 1718) ; Meulengracht, De religione Gama- 
lielis (Hafn. 1698); Palmer, Paulus u. Gamaliel (Giess. 
1806). 


Gamaliel par Smroy, also called GAMALIEL OF 
JABNE, or the younger, was born about A.D. 50. He 
was a man of great erudition ; was the teacher of Aqui- 
la, author of a Greek translation of the O. T., and of 
Onkelos, the Chaldee translator of the Pentateuch. 
Like his father, he labored earnestly to introduce the 
Platonian philosophy into Jewish theology. On the 
death of Jochanan ben Zachai, he was elected to the 
presidency of the rabbinical college at Jamnia. Short- 
ly after his accession he reconstituted the Sanhedrim, 
which, though divested at this time of all secular author. 
ity, nevertheless exerted a great influence on the moral 
life of the Jews of their time. By the vigorous measures 
which Gamaliel adopted, he made many enemies, and 
was even for a time deposed from the presidency, and 
instead of being superseded by his lineal descendant, as 
had been customary, R. Eleazar b. Azzariah, was elect- 
ed, and a re-examination of all the opinions which Ga- 
matliel affirmed to belong to the Hillel school was or- 
dered by the Sanhedrim. About twenty years before 
Christ a division arose afnong the Jewish rabbis, and 
the result was the founding of a separate rabbinical 
college, called ‘‘ School of Shamai.”” When the San- 
hedrim entered upon a re-examination of Gamali- 
el’s doctrines, they “ decided in favor of the opinions 
which were in harmony with the most ancient tradi- 
tions, trrespective of schools.” ‘This collection of de- 
cisions is called Ldajoth (mindy, collection of witness) or 
Bechirah (H4777a, selection). Among the decisions re- 
considered was the opinion about the book of Ecclesius- 
tes and the Song of Songs, which constituted one of the 
differences between the school of Shammai and Hil- 
lel.” The former excluded and the latter included 
them in the canon, and ‘‘after a minute investigation 
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of the evidence, it was found that, according to the most | 


ancient traditions, these books were regarded as in- 
spired, and hence the former decision of the school of 
Hillel was confirmed, viz. that the said books should 
be retained in the canon” (Jadjim, iii, 5; Edajoth, v, 3). 
Gamaliel was, however, reinstated in his position, but 
with defined and restricted power; and the regard in 
which he was held at the time of his death, about A.D. 
116, is evinced by Onkelos, ‘‘who showed him royal 
honors at his funeral, and burned costly garments and 
furniture to the amount of seventy Tyrian mine, i. e. 
about twenty-one pounds sterling. Such a funeral pile 
was generally raised only to kings.” —Kitto, Cyclope- 
dia of Biblical Literature, ii, 62; Etheridge, Introdue- 
tion to Hebrew Literature, p. 59; Hoefer, Nowy. Biog. 
Gen. xix, 382. (J.H. W.) 

Gamba, Francis, a native of Como, one of the | 
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Protestant martyrs of the 16th century. He was ap- 
prehended and condemned to death by the senate of 
Milan. At the place of execution a monk presented 
a cross to him, to whom he said, ‘“ My mind is so full 
of the real merits and goodness of Christ, that I want 
not a piece of senseless stick to put me in mind of 
him,” His tongue was perforated to prevent his ad- 
dressing the crowd, but he gave a sign with his hand 
indicating peace and confidence. He was then stran- 
gled, and his body was burnt after his death, July 21, 
1554.—Fox, Book of Martyrs, ii, 473; McCrie, Reforma- 
tion im Italy, chap. v. 


Gambold, Jonny, a pious bishop of the Moravians, 
was born April 10, 1711, at Puncheston, South Wales, 
and was educated at Christ Church, Oxford. In 1733 
he became vicar of Stanton Harcourt, in Oxfordshire ; 
but in 1742 he joined the Moravians, and was conse- 
crated bishop in 1754. ‘*And certainly few, in any 
age of the Church, ever possessed, in a higher degree, 
the spiritual qualifications which the apostle specified 
as distinguishing a good bishop—fervor of devotion, 
humility of mind, disinterestedness of spirit, a disposi-. 
tion to universal benevolence, a willingness to un- 
dertake any labor, or submit to any privation, in order 
to promote the glory of God and the spiritual welfare 
ofmen. From the time of his consecration, he resided 
for ten years, performing all the duties of a primitive 
bishop over the Moravian congregation, in the metrop- 
olis, and at the same time maintaining an active over- 
sight by correspondence with all the ministers of his 
communion throughout England.” He died Sept. 18, 
Wit. Among his writings are A Memoir of Count Zin- 
zendorf:—Doctrine and Discipline of the United Breth- 
ren:—EHistory of the Greenland Mission of the United 
Brethren : — Hymns (1748): — Summary of Christian 
Doctrine (1767, 12m0). 
an introductory essay, by Thos. Erskine, Esq. (Glasg. 
1822, 12mo).—Jamieson, Cyclopedia of Biography, s. v. 


Games are so natural to man, especially in the pe- 
riod of childhood, that no nation has been or can be, 
entirely without them. (I.) Accordingly, a few traces 
are found in the early Hebrew history of at least pri- 
vate and childish diversions. The heat of the climate 
in Syria would indispose the mature to more bodily 
exertion than the duties of life imposed, while the 
gravity which is characteristic of the Oriental charac- 
ter might seem compromised by anything so light as 
sports. Dignified ease, therefore, corresponds with the 
idea which we form of Oriental recreation. The father 
of the family sits at the door of his tent, or reclines on 
the house-top, or appears at the city gate, and there 
tranquilly enjoys repose, broken by conversation, un- 
der the light and amid the warmth of the bright and 
breezy heayens, in the cool of the retiring day, or be- 
fore the sun has assumed his burning ardors (Deut. 
xvi, 14; Lam.y,14). Of the three classes into which 
games may be arranged, juvenile, manly, and public, 
the first two alone belong tothe Hebrew life: the lat- 
ter, as noticed in the Bible, being either foreign intro- 
ductions into Palestine, or the customs of other coun- 
tries, 

1. With regard to juvenile games, the notices are 
very few. It must not, howeyer, be inferred from this 
that the Hebrew children were without the amuse- 
ments adapted to their age. The toys and sports of 
childhood claim a remote antiquity; and if the chil- 
dren of the ancient Egyptians had their dolls of inge- 
nious construction, and played at ball (Wilkinson, Axc. 
Egypt. abridgm. i, 197), and if the children of the Ro- 
nians amused themselyes much as those of the present 
day (Horace, 2 Sat, iii, 247), we may imagine the He- 
brew children doing the same, as they played in the 


| streets of Jerusalem (Zech. viii, 5; comp. Jer. xxx, 19). 


The only recorded sports, however, are keeping tame 
birds (Job xli, 5; compare Catull. 2, 1), and amit 
the proceedings of marriages or funerals (Matt. xi, 


His Works were edited, with , 
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16). Commenting on Zech. xii, 3, Jerome mentions an 
amusement of the young which is seen practised in 
more than one part of the north of England. ‘“‘It is 
customary,” he says, ‘‘in the cities of Palestine, and 
has been so from ancient times, to place up and down 
large stones to serve for exercise for the young, who, 
according in each case to their degree of strength, lift 
these stones, some as high as their knees, others to 
their middle, others above their heads, the hands being 
kept horizontal and joined under the stone.”’ A simi- 
lar mode of exercise prevailed in ancient Egypt (Wil- 
kinson, i, 207). See CHILDREN. 
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Ancient Egyptians lifting Bags of Sand. 


Music, song, and dancing were recreations reserved 
mostly for the young or for festive occasions. From 
Lam. y, 16, ‘‘the crown is fallen from our head” (see 
the entire passage on the subject of games), it might 
be inferred that, as among the Greeks and Latins, chap- 
lets of flowers were sometimes worn during festivity. 
To the amusements just mentioned frequent allusions 
are found in holy writ, among which may be given 
Psa, xxx, 11; Jer. xxxi, 18; Luke xy, 25. In Isa. 
XXx, 29, a passage is found which serves to show how 
much of festivity and mirth was mingled with relig- 
ious observances; the journey on festival occasions up 
to Jerusalem was enlivened by music, if not by dan- 
cing. Some of the chief objects aimed at in the Greek 
and other games were gained among the Hebrews by 

_ their three great national festivals—the Passover, the 
Feast of Weeks, and the Feast of Tabernacles. At the 
recurrence of these festivals the nation was brought 
together in honor of the true God; and in times of re- 
ligious feeling these great meetings were looked for- 
ward to and were celebrated with perhaps not less joy, 
though joy of a somewhat different kind, from that 
with which the Greeks looked forward to and cele- 
brated their Olympic, Isthmian, and Nemean games. 
The public games of the,Hebrews seem to have been 
exclusively connected withmilitary sports 
and exercises, and even of these the no- 
tices are few and brief, It was probably 
in this way that the Jewish youth were 
instructed in the use of the bow and of the 
sling (_ Sam. xx, 20, 80-35; Jude xx, 
16; 1 Chron. xii, 2). Allusion to what 
would seem to have been a kind of war- 
dance, such as we read of in different 
countries, seems to be made in 2 Sam. ii, 
14, where Abner proposes that the young 
men should arise and ‘‘ play’”’ before the 
two armies. The Hebrew PRY (sha- 
chak), for “play,’’ is frequently used for 
dancing (2 Sam. vi, 21; Jer. xxxi, 4); 
and Abner seems here to refer to a sport 
of this kind, not now to be used as an 
amusement, but turned into stern real- 
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ity. This may indicate the practice among the an- 
cient Israelites of games somewhat similar to the 
jousts and tournaments of the Middle Ages. On the 
subject of dancing, see Michaelis, Jfosaische Recht, 
article 197. No trace is found in Hebrew antiq- 
uity of any of the ordinary games of skill or hazard 
which are so numerous in the Western world. Dice 
are mentioned by the Talmudists (Mishna, Sanhedr. iii, 
3; Shabb. xxiii, 2), probably introduced from Egypt 


| (Wilkinson, ii, 424); and, if we assume that the He- 


brews imitated, as not improbably they did, other 
amusements of their neighbors, we might add such 
games as odd and even, mora (the micare digitis of the 
Romans), draughts, hoops, catching balls, ete. (Wilkin- 
son, i, 188). Ifit be objected that such trifling amuse- 
ments were inconsistent with the gravity of the He- 
brews, it may be remarked that the amusements of the 
Arabians at the present day are equally trifling, such 
as blind man’s buff, hiding the ring, etc. (Wellsted’s 
Arabia, i, 160). See Sport. 

2. With regard to manly games, they were not much 
followed up by the Hebrews; the natural earnestness 
of their character and the influence of the climate alike 
indisposed them to active exertion. The chief amuse- 
ment of the men appears to have consisted in conver- 
sation and joking (Jer. xv, 17; Prov. xxvi,19). The 
military exercise noticed above in 2 Sam. ii, 14, if in- 
tended as a sport, it must-have resembled the jerid, 
with the exception of the combatants not being mount- 
ed; but it is more consonant to the sense of the pas- 
sage to give the term there used the sense of fencing or 
Jighting (Thenius, Comm. ad loc.), Even among the ac- 
tive Egyptians, however, whose games have been fig- 
ured on their mural tablets, we find little that sug- 
gests a comparison with the vigorous contests of the - 
Grecian games: One of the most remarkable is the 


following, showing what appears to be play with the 
In some instances 


single-stick (Wilkinson, i, 206). 


Ancient Egyptians Fencing. 


wrestling or similar athletic exercises are exhibited 
on the Egyptian monuments, and even women are rep- 
resented as tumbling in like sportive manner; but 
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Ancient Egyptian Men swinging Women round by the Arms, 
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their favonite sport appears to have been the more se- 
date game of draughts, which eyen royalty did not dis- 
dain to share (Wilkinson, i, 189 sq.). See Puay. 

3. Public games were altogether foreign to the spirit 
of Hebrew institutions; the great religious festivals 
supplied the pleasurable excitement and the feelings 
of national union which rendered the games of Greece 
so popular, and at the same time inspired the persua- 
sion that such gatherings should be exclusively con- 
nected with religious duties. Accordingly, the erec- 
tion of a gymnasium by Jason, in which the discus was 
chiefly practised, was looked upon as a heathenish pro- 
ceeding (1 Mace. i, 14; 2 Mace. iv, 12-14), and the sub- 
sequent erection by Herod ofa theatre and amphithe- 
atre at Jerusalem (Josephus, Ant. xv, 8, 1), as well as 
at Crsarea (Ant. xv, 9, 6; War, i, 21, 8) and at Bery- 
tus (Ant. xix, 7, 5), in each of which a quinquennial 
festival in honor of Cesar was celebrated with the 
usual contests in gymnastics, chariot-races, music, 
and with wild beasts—was viewed with the deepest 
aversion by the general body of the Jews (Ant. xv, 8, 
1). In the Old Testament two passages contain a 
clear reference to games: Psa. xix, 5, ‘‘ Rejoiceth as a 
strong man to run a race;”’ Eccl. ix, 11, ‘‘I said that 
the race is not to the swift.”” The entire absence of 
verbal or historical reference to this subject, however, 
in the Gospels shows how little it entered into the life 
of the Jews. Some of the foreign Jews, indeed, im- 
bibed a taste for theatrical representations ; Josephus 
(Life, 3) speaks of one Aliturus, an actor of farces (ju- 
psodyoc), who was in high favor with Nero. (See Hich- 
horn, De Judwor. re scenica, in the Comment. Goetting. 
Rec.) 

CII.) Among the Greeks, on the other hand, and 
subsequently among the Romans likewise, the rage for 
theatrical exhibitions was such that every city of any 
size possessed its theatre and stadium. At Ephesus 
an annual contest (dywy cai yupruKde Kai wovoucdc, 
Thucyd. iii, 104) was held in honor of Diana, which 
was superintended by officers named ’Acicéoyac (Acts 
xix, 81; A.V. ‘‘chief of Asia”), See Astarcu. It 
is possible that Paul was present when these games 
were proceeding, as they were celebrated in the month 
of May (see Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paw!, ii, 82) ; 
but this hardly agrees with the notes of time in Acts 
xx, 1-3, 16. 

1. Roman Beast-fights and Gladiatorial Shows.—(1.) 
A direct reference to the exhibitions that took place 
on such occasions is made in the term éOno.opayyoa, 
“T fought with beasts’? (1 Cor. xv, 82). The @7010- 
playia or beast-fight (venatio in Latin) constituted 
among the Romans a part of the amusements of the 
circus or amphitheatre. It consisted in the combat of 
human beings with animals. The persons destined to 
this barbarous kind of amusement were termed @not0- 
paxor, bestiarii. They were generally of two classes: 
1. Voluntary, that is, persons who fought either for 
amusement or for pay: they were clothed and provi- 
ded with offensive and defensive weapons. 2, Con- 


Ancient Roman Beast-fighter. 


demned persons, who were mostly exposed to the fury 
of the animals unclothed, unarmed, and sometimes 
bound (Cicero, Pro Sext. 64; Ep. ad Quint. Frat. ii, 6; 
Seneca, De Benef. ii, 19; Tertull. Apo/. 9). Political 
offenders especially were so treated, and Josephus 


(War, vii, 38, 1) records that no less than 2500 Jews | 
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| mals, are saidto have 
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were destroyed in the theatre at Cxsarea by this and 
similar methods. The expression as used by Paul is 
usually taken as metaphorical, both on account of 
the qualifying words car’ dyOowror, ‘after the man- 
ner of a man,” the absence of all reference to the oc- 
currence in the Acts, and the rights of citizenship 
which he enjoyed: none of these arguments can be 
held to be absolutely conclusive, while, on the other 
hand, the term @notojayety is applied in its literal 
sense in the apostolical epistles (Ignatius, ad Hph.1; 
ad Trall. 10; Mart. Polyc. 3; comp. Euseb. EL. H. iv, 
15), and, where metaphorically used (Ignatius, ad Rom. 
5), an explanation is added which implies that it would 
otherwise have been taken literally. Certainly Paul 
was exposed to some extraordinary suffering at Ephe- 
sus, which he describes in language borrowed from, if 
not descriptive of, a real case of Gyotopayia; for he 
speaks of himself as a criminal condemned to death 
(éxfavariouc, 1 Cor. iv, 9; azoxpipa Tov Oavdrov ic- 
xijKapev, 2 Cor. i, 9), exhibited previously to the exe- 
cution of the sentence (a7éCe&ev, 1 Cor. U. c.), reserved 
to the conclusion of the games (éoydrouc), as was usual 
with the theriomachi (‘‘novissimos elegit, velut bestiari- 
os,” Tertull. De Pudic. 14), and thus made a spectacle 
(Gearpoy éyevnOnpev). Lightfoot (Zzercit. on 1 Cor. 
xy, 52) points to the friendliness of the asiarchs at a 
subsequent period (Acts xix, 31) as probably resulting 
from some wonderful preservation which they had wit- 
nessed. Nero selected this mode of executing the 
Christians at Rome, with the barbarous aggravation 
that the victims were dressed up in the skins of beasts 
(Tacitus, Ann. xv, 44). Paul may possibly allude to 
his escape from such torture in 2 Tim. iv, 17. As 
none but the vilest of men were in general devoted to 
these beast-fights, no punishment could be more con- 
dign and cruel than what was frequently inflicted on 
the primitive Christians, when they were hurried away 
‘‘to the lions’’ (as the phrase was), merely for their 
fidelity to conscience and to Christ its Lord. Ephesus 
appears to have had some unenviaple distinction in 
these brutal exhibitions (Schleusner, Lea. s. y.), so 
that there is a peculiar propriety in the language of the 
apostle. 

Of these beast-fights the Romans were passionately 
fond. The number of animals which appear to haye 
been from time to time engaged in them is such as to 
excite in the reader’s mind both pity and aversion. 
Sylla, during his pretorship, sent into the arena no 
fewer than 100 lions, which were butchered by beings 
wearing the human shape. Pompey caused the de- 
struction in this way of 600 lions. On the same oeca- 
sion there perished nearly twenty elephants. These 
numbers, however, are small compared with the butch- 
ery which took place in later periods. Under Titus, 
5000 wild and 4000 tame animals, and in the reign of, 
Trajan, 11,000 ani- y= — P 


been destroyed. See 
Smith, Dict. of Class. 
Ant. s. v. Bestiarii. 

(2.) The fights of 
the gladiators with 
one another was also 
a common practice at 
Rome. It began B. 
C. 264, and increased 
to such a fearful ex- 
tent that on a single 
occasion, in honor of 
the triumph of the 
emperor Trajan over 
the Dacians, 10,000 
gladiators fought for 
amusement of 
the people. They —€ : 
were at first com- Ancient Fisure of the famous Gladia- 
posed of captives or tor Baton. 
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condemned malefactors, but afterwards, as the passion 
for blood grew stronger, free-born citizens, men of no- 
ble birth, and even women, fought after this fashion. 
The spectators betted on their favorite gladiators with 
much the same feelings as they betted on the favor- 
ite horses which ran before them in the circus. See 
Smith, Dict. of Class. Ant. s. v. Gladiatores. 

The games and theatrical exhibitions of the heathen 
were regarded by the early Christians with as strong 
disapprobation as they were by the Jews generally, 
and for better reasons (Neander’s Church Hist. i, 365, 
§ iii). National antagonism to everything foreign as 
such had much effect in producing Jewish opposition 
to the games. It was as ministering in themselves 
and by their attendant circumstances to the lusts of 
the flesh and of the eye, as producing almost of ne- 
cessity a cruel temper in the beholders, and running 
counter to the moral feeling, modesty, and sobriety 
of the Christian character, that the public spectacles 
and games of the heathen were ranked among those 
pomps and vanities which the Christians were obliged 
to renounce by their baptismal vow. Even the bet- 
ter-minded among the heathen regarded these games 
with disapproval. Pliny the consul speaks with ap- 
proval of Junius Mauricius, who expressed an earnest 
wish that they could be abolished at Rome (Pliny’s 
Letters, iv, 22); nor does Tacitus appear to treat them 
with much greater respect (/ist. iii, 83). Rome add- 
ed to the Greek example features of cruelty which 
were unknown in the original Grecian games; and 
there was one feature of difference between the Gre- 
cian and Roman games which rendered the former a 
much more fitting illustration of the Christian life than 
the latter were, namely, that in the Grecian games the 
most eminent men in the land came forward and con- 


tended personally for victory, while in Rome the most | 
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eminent men were merely spectators of the contests | 


of their inferiors (Gibbon, Decline and Fall, chap. xl, p. 
11). Diomede and Menelaus, Antilochus and Ajax, and 
Ulysses, the kings, great warriors, and wise men of 
the Grecian states, deemed it an honor to contend for 
victory in their countries’ games, and even old Nestor, 
the Homeric type of perfection in the qualities of mind 
and body, regretted that his years prevented him from 
joining in the glorious strife (dliad, xxiii, 634); but 
“a senator, or even a citizen, conscious of his dignity, 


would have blushed to expose his person or his horses | 


in the circus of Rome.”’ 
Ant. s. v. Ludi. 

2. Grecian Prize or Gymnastic Contests.—The scrip- 
tiiral allusions (Gal. ti, 23 v,'7; Phil. 11,165 iii, 14; 1 
Tim. vi, 12; 2 Tim. ii, 5; Heb. xii, 1, 4,12) are the 


See Smith’s Dict. of Class. 


more appropriate, because the Grecian games were in | 


their origin and in their best days intimately connected 
with religion, Games in Greece were very numerous. 
They. are traceable by tradition back to the earliest 
periods of Grecian civilization. Indeed, much of the 
obscurity which rests on their origin is a consequence 
and a sign of their high and even mythic antiquity. 
See Smith, Dict. of Class. Ant. s. v. Athletz. 

(1.) Four of these games stood far above the rest, 
bearing the appellation of tgpoé, ‘sacred,’ and deriv- 
ing their support from the great Hellenic family at 
large, though each one had special honor in its own lo- 
cality : these four were the Olympic, Pythian, Neme- 
an, and Isthmian. The first were held in the highest 
honor. The victors at the Olympic games were ac- 
counted the noblest and happiest of mortals, and every 
means was taken that could show the respect in which 
they were held. These games were celebrated every 
five years at Olympia, in Elis, on the west side of the 
Peloponnesus. Hence the epoch called the Olym- 
piads, ; 

The gymnastic exercises were laid down in a well- 
planned systematic series, beginning with the easier 
(cova), and proceeding on to the more difficult (Ba- 


pea). 
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strength, others agility ; some educated thehands, oth- 
ers the feet. Among the lighter exercises was reck- 


Th — 


Ancient Leapers. 


oned running (dpdpoc), leaping (Aya), quoiting (dic- 


Ancient Game of Quoits. 


coc), hurling the javelin (akéy7v0v). When skill had 
been obtained in these, and the consequent strength, 
then followed a severer course of discipline. This was 
twofold—1, simple; 2, compound. ‘The simple con- 


Ancient Wrestlers. 


sisted of wrestling (7a\), boxing (zvyp7): the come 


> 


Ancient Boxers. 


pound we find in the pentathlon (xévraS\ov, quinquer- 
tium, the five contests), made up of the union of leap- 
ing, running, quoiting, wrestling, and in hurling the 
spear; and in the pankration (xaykpdrwy, general 
trial of strength), which consisted of wrestling and 
boxing. It is not necessary here to speak in detail 
of the distinctions which Galen makes between the or- 


Some of these were specially fitted to give | dinary motions of the body and those which were re- 
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_ might start and run on terms of entire equality. 


Ancient hurling the Javelin. 


quired in these exercises, since the names themselves 
are suflicient to make manifest how manifold, severe, 
long, and difficult the bodily discipline was, and the 
inference is easy and unavoidable that the effect on 
the bodily frame must have been of the most decided 
and lasting kind. See Exercise (Bopiny). 

Lacing, which is the kind of contest chiefly referred 
to in the N. T., may be traced back to the earliest pe- 
riods of Grecian antiquity, and may be regarded as 
the first friendly contest in which men engaged. Ac- 
cordingly, the Olympic and Pythian, probably also 
the other games, opened with foot-races. Foot-racing, 
perfected by systematic practice, was divided into dif- 
ferent kinds. If one ran merely to the end of the 


course (a7a0.ov), it was called stadium; if one went 
thither and back, he ran the double course (déav)oc). 


The longest course was the dd\cyoc, which required 
extraordinary speed and power of endurance. What 
it involved the ancients have left in no small uncer- | 
tainty. It is sometimes given as seyen times over the 
stadium; at others, twelve times; at others again, 
twenty; and even the number of four-and-twenty 
times is mentioned. In the preparatory discipline ey- 
erything was done which could conduce to swiftness | 
and strength. The exercises were performed with the 
body naked and well oiled. Minute directions were 
established in order to prevent foul play (kakoreyvia, 
kaxovpyia) of any kind, so that all the competitors 
The 
contest was generally most severe; to reach the goal 
sooner by one foot was enough to decide the victory. 
See Smith, Dict. of Class. Antig. s. vy. Stadium. See 
Discus; Luarrinc; WRESTLING. 
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Olympic Chariot-race. 
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Besides the athletic games above described, there 
were others, consisting of racing in chariots, on horse- 
back, or with torches; and still others, in which the 
parties strove to excel one another in skill in playing 
upon various instruments. See Racr. 

At the Olympic games the prize was simply a chap- 
let made of wild olive. The crowns were laid on a 
tripod, and placed in the middle of the course, so as to 
be seen by all. On the same table there were also ex- 
posed to view palm-branches, one of which was given 
into the hand of each conqueror at the same time with 
the chaplet. The victors, having been summoned by 
proclamation, were presented with the ensigns of vic- 
tory, and conducted along the stadium, preceded by a 
herald, who proclaimed their honors, and announced 
their name, parentage, and country. The real reward, 
however, was in the fame which ensued. A chaplet 
won in the chariot-races at Olympia was the highest 
of earthly honors. What congratulations from friends ; 
how was the public eye directed to the fortunate con- 
queror; what honor had he conferred on his native 
city, and for what office was such a one not fit! With 
what intense and deep delight must his bosom have 
been filled when the full acclaim of assembled Greece 
fell upon his ear, coming in loud salutations and ap- 
plauses from every part of the crowded course! Then 
came the more private attentions of individual friends. 
One brought a chaplet of flowers; another bound his 
head with ribbons. Afterwards came the triumphal 
sacrifice made to the twelve gods, accompanied by 
sumptuous feasting. The poet now began his office, 
gaining in some cases, both for himself and the happy 
victor, an unexpected immortality. Music also lent 
her aid, and his name was sung wherever the noble 
accents of the Greek tongue asserted their supremacy, 
In order to perpetuate the memory of these great men, 
their names and achievements were entered into a 
public register, which was under the care of suitable 
officers. A no less privilege was that of having a stat- 
ue of themselves placed, either at the expense of their 
country or their friends, in the sacred grove of Jupiter, 
A perhaps still greater honor awaited the victor on his 
return home. The conquerors at the Isthmian games 
were wont to be received in their chariots, superbly 
attired, amid thronging and jubilant multitudes. One 
or two other privileges belonged to these victors, such 
as immunity from public offices, and a certain yearly 
stipend. At the Isthmian games the prize was ivy 
during the mythic periods. In later ages the victor 


was usually crowned with a chaplet of pine-leaves,, 
If the conqueror had come off victorious in the three 
great divisions —music, gymnastics, and racing —he 
was in the Pythian, as well as in the other sacred 
games, presented also with a palm-branch. See Smith’s 
Dict. of Class. Antig. s. v. Isthmian, Olympian, Neme- | 
See Crown. 


an, Pythian Games severally. 


Corinthian Coin of Antoninus, with Isthmian Crown. 


(2.) Paul’s epistles (as above) abound with allusions 
to the Greek contests, borrowed probably from the 
Isthmian games, at which he may well have been 
present during his first visit to Corinth (Conybeare 
and Howson, ii, 206), These contests (6 ayov—a word 
of general import, applied by Paul, not to the fight, as 
the A.V. has it, but to the race, 2 Tim. iv, 7; 1 Tim. 
vi, 12) are minutely illustrated by his references, in 
which they are used as a figure of the Christian’s 
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course of duty and struggle with opposing influences. 
The competitors (6 dywrZbpevoc, 1 Cor. ix, 25; eav 
d0hy rte, 2 Tim. ii, 5) required a long and severe 
course of previous training (comp. cwparucy yupvacia, 
1 Tim. iy, 8), during which a particular diet was en- 
forced (ravra tykoareverat, Oovlaywy, Cort, 
27). In the Olympic contests these preparatory exer- 
cises (rooyupvacjara) extended over a period of ten 
months, during the last of which they were conducted 
under the supervision of appointed officers. The con- 
tests took place in the presence of a vast multitude of 
spectators (repuce(pevoy vedoc paprvowy, Heb. xii, 1), 
the competitors being the spectacle (S:arpov =Géapa, 
1 Cor. iv, 9; QeaZdpevor, Heb. x, 33). The games 
were opened by the proclamation of a herald (kyovéac, 
1 Cor. ix, 27), whose office it was to proclaim the name 
and country of each candidate, and especially to an- 
nounce the name of the victor before the assembled 
multitude, as well as to signify the other crises of the 
game. Certain conditions and rules were laid down 
for the different contests, as, that no bribe be offered 
to a competitor; that in boxing the combatants should 
not lay hold of one another, etc.; any infringement 
of these rules (éay pu) vopipwe a9\noy, 2 Tim. ii, 5) 
involved a loss of the prize, the competitor being pro- 
nounced disqualified (@vcysoc, 1 Cor. ix, 27, *‘ cast- 
away,” a term that seems to picture the condition of 
one disgraced by being adjudged unfit to enter the 
lists or rejected after the game was over). The judge 
was selected for his spotless integrity (6 dleatog KoirNc, 
2 Tim. iv, 8): his office was to decide any disputes 
(BoaBeverw, Col. iii, 15; A.V. ‘‘rule’’?) and to give 
the prize (ro BoaBetov, 1 Cor. ix, 24; Phil. iii, 14), 
consisting of a crown (o7épavoc, 2 Tim. ii, 5; iv, 8) 
of leaves of wild olive at the Olympic games, and of 
pine, or, at one period, ivy, at the Isthmian games. 
These crowns, though perishable (¢9aordy, 1 Cor. ix, 
25; comp. 1 Pet. v, 4), were always regarded as a source 
of unfailing exultation (Phil. iv. 1; 1 Thess. ii, 19): 
palm-branches were also placed in the hands of the 
victors (Rey. vii, 9). Paul alludes to two only out of 
five contests, boxing and running, most frequently to 
the latter. In boxing Grvyp); compare rucrevw, 1 
Cor. ix, 26), the hands and arms were bound with the 
cestus, a band of leather studded with nails, which 
very much increased the severity of the blow, and ren- 
dered a bruise inevitable (s7omiaZw, 1 Cor. lc. ; brw- 
TLA=Thd UVTI Tove MTaAC THY TARYOY Lyn, Pollux, 
Onom. ii, 4, 52). The skill of the combatant was 
shown in ayoiding the blows of his adversary, so that 
they were expended on the air (ov« we asoa dzowy, 1 
Cor. @. ¢.), or the phrase may allude to the preludial 
trials of comparative strength (comp. Statius, Theb. vi, 
487 ; Virgil, dmeid, iv, 370). The foot-race (dpdpoc, 2 
Tim, iv, 7, a word peculiar to Paul; comp. Acts xiii, 
55; xx, 24) was run in the stadium (év oradip; A.V. 
‘‘race ;”? 1 Cor. ix, 24), an oblong area, open at one 
end and rounded in a semicircular form at the other, 
along the sides of which were the raised tiers of seats 
on which the spectators sat. The race was either 
from one end of the stadium to the other, or, in the di- 
avdoc, back again to the starting-post. There may 
be a latent reference to the diavAoc in the expression 
apxnyov kat re\ecwrhy (Heb. xii, 2), Jesus being, as 
it were, the starting-point and the goal, the locus a quo 
and the locus ad quem of the Christian’s course. The 
judge was stationed by the goal (ckomdy; Auth. Vers. 
“mark ;” Phil. iii, 14), which was clearly visible from 
one end of the stadiwm to the other, so that the runner 
could make straight for it (ob« we dd/we, 1 Cor. ix, 
26). Paul brings vividly before our minds the earn- 
estness of the competitor, having cast off every encum- 
brance (Oywoy amolépevoe mavra), especially any 
closely-fitting robe (eveoiorarov, Heb. xii, 1; comp. 
Conybeare and Howson, ii, 543), holding on his course 
uninterruptedly (dwx«w, Phil. iii, 12), his eye fixed on 


the distant goal (apoo@yrec, aéB\ere, Heb. Sh 25 
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xi, 26), unmindful of the space already past (Ta pév 
bricw txavOavopevoc, Phil. 1. c.), and stretching 
forward with bent body (rote 0 tumpooGev éenrevo- 
pevoc), his perseverance (6c dropovijc, Heb. xii, 1), 
his joy at the completion of the course (yera yapac, 
Acts xx, 24), his exultation as he not only receives 
(é\aBov, Phil. iii, 12), but actually grasps (cavadaBw, 
not ‘‘apprehend,” as A. V. Phil. ; éawAa/3ov, 1 Tim. vi. 
12, 19) the crown which had been set apart (azéxetrat, 
2 Tim. iv, 8) for the victor. The lengths of the bounds 
(a stade_or furlong apart) give some idea of the sever- 
ity of the trial, and serve to illustrate the meaning of 
the apostle when he speaks of running with patience 
the race set before him (t7ropovn, sustained effort). 
Indeed, one Ladas, a victor of the Olympic games, in 
the 6é6Avyoc, or long race, was so exhausted by his ef 
forts that, immediately on gaining the honor and be- 
ing crowned, he yielded up his breath: a fact which 
also serves to throw light on scriptural language, as 
showing with what intense eagerness these aspirants 
(Codrxodpdpo0r, long-runners) strove for perishing chap- 


‘lets (#9aproyv orédavoy).—Kitto, s. v.; Smith, s. v-; 


Fairbairn, s.v. See RUNNER. 
On the subject here treated of, see West’s Odes of 


| Pindar, 2d ed.; Potter’s Antiquities of Greece, bk. ii, 


ch. xxi-xxv; and Adams’s Roman Antiq. p. 224-234. 
By far the best work, however, is Krause’s Die Gym- 
nastik und Agonistik der Hellenen (Halle, 1835); his 
Darstellung der Olymphischen Spiele (Vien. 1838); and 
his Die Pythien, Nemeen und Isthmeen (Leipzig, 1841). 
See also Nagel, De ludis secularibus Romanorum in Ge- 
mara commemoratis (Altorf, 1743); Eckhard, De Paulo 
athleta (Viteb. 1688); Guhling, De locutionibus sacris e 
palestra petitis (ibid. 1726); Schdpfer, De locutionibus 
Pauli gymnasticis (ibid. 1704); Auerswald, De veterum 
arte luctandi (ibid. 1720); Giinther, De cursoribus vete- 
rum (ib. 1709); Hofmann, De athletis veterum (Halle, 
1717); Lydii A gonistica sacra (Franeq. 1700). 


Gam’madim (Heb. Gammadim’, 8°75; Sept. 
, BVT25; Sep 


| dv\akec, Vulg. Pygmei, A. V. ‘*Gammadims’’) is the 
| name of a class of men mentioned in Ezek. xxvii, 11, 


as defenders of the towers of Tyre in connection with 
the mercenaries from Arad. See Tyrr. A variety 
of explanations of the term have been offered. 

(1.) Some (e. g. Forster, Dict. Ebr. Nov. s. v.) sup- 
pose a connection with 175, go’med, a cubit, q. a. cubit- 
high men, whence the Vulg. has pigmies (so Rashi, Kim- 
chi, and others). Michaelis (Supplem. p. 326) thinks 


| that the apparent height alone is referred to, with the 


intention of conveying an idea of the great height of 
the towers. Spencer (De Leg. Heb. Rit. ii, cap. 24) ex- 


| plains it of small images of the tutelar gods, like the 


Lares of the Romans (see also his Dissert. de Gamma- 
dim, in Ugolini Thesaur. xxiii, 18). This view seems 
to be refuted by Anthing, Dissertat. de sublesta rév 
Dah per Pymeos interpretatione (Vitemb. 1710). 

(2.) Others (e. g. Pfeiffer, Dub. Ver. p. 783; Ludolf, 
Comment. hist. AEthiop. p. 73, 74) treat it as a geograph- 
ical or local term; Grotius holds Gamad to be a He- 
braized form (d@ycwy for 5724) of the name Ancon, a 
Pheenician town; the Chaldee paraphrase has Cappa- 
docians, as though reading ®7DA; Fuller (Afiscell. vi, 
698) identifies them as the inhabitants of Gamala (Plin. 
v, 14); and again the word has been broken up into 
mya Bi=also the Medes. Rosenmiiller (Schol. ad 
loc.) thinks it the name of some obscure Pheenician 
town, not elsewhere mentioned. But these conjectures 
are equally without foundation (see Harduin, ad loc. ; 
Reland, Palest. p. 784). 

(3.) Most later interpreters give a more general mil- 
itary sense to the word. Gesenius (Thesaur. p. 292) 
connects it with 1723, a bough, whence the sense of 
brave warriors. Lee renders short-swordsmen, from the 
same Arabie root. Hivyernick (ad loc.) understands 


wt, 
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daring ones, from an Aramean root. Hitzig (ad loc.) 
suggests deserters (Ueberldufer), and draws attention 
to the preposition 7 as favoring this sense: he inclines, 
however, to the opinion that the prophet had in view 
Cant. iv, 4, and that the word BAT4D5 in that passage 
has been successively corrupted into m5, as read 
by the Sept., which gives @i\acec and O.y7a5, as in 
the present text. The Syr. and Arabian interpreters 
agree with the Sept., rendering watchmen (so Luther, 
Wachter”). Fiirst (Heb. Lew. s. vy.) refers the word 
to an obsolete 7725, to place or make stand (akin with 
the above Arabic gamad, to be firm), and translates gar- 
rison (Besatzung), a view that seems to agree with the 
context. The following words of the verse—‘‘ They 
hanged their shields upon thy walls round about’’—are 
illustrated by one of the bas-reliefs found at Kouyunjik 
(Layard, Nineveh, ii, 296).—Smith, s° y. 


Castle of a maritime People (probably the Tyrians), with the 
shields hanging upon the walls. 

Ga’mul (Heb. Gamul’, Dav25, weaned ; Sept. Ta- 
podd v. r. TapovyX), the chief of the twenty-second 
course of priests as reinstituted after the captivity (1 
Chron. xxiv, 17), B.C. 535. See Beru-Gamut. 

Ganganelli. See CLementr XIV. 

Ganges, or Gunga, a great river in India, im- 
portant not only in the geography, but also in the re- 
ligion of Hindustan. The sources of the streams which 
unite to form it are within the snowy range of the Him- | 
alaya Mountains. The Bhagiretti rises from a snow- 
field near lat. 30° 54’ N., and long. 79° 7’ E. The AL 
uknaada joins it, with a volume of water one half great- 
er than its own, at about lat. 30° 10’ N., long. 78° 357 
E., where it first receives the name Ganges, or Gangt. 
At Hurdwar, in lat. 29° 57’ N., long. 78° 07’ E., it en- 
ters the great plain of Hindtstan. At Allahabad it 
is joined by the Jumna River; and again, about 270 | 
miles below that, by the Ghogra, haying previously 
received the Gumbi and some others. About half way 
between Allahabad and the Ghogra is the holy city of 
the Hindiis—Benares. Tarther east it is joined by the 
Sone Gunduk and Koosy, and below Seebgunj it be- 
gins to divide into the multitudinous streams by which 
it enters the sea. The one of these many mouths of 
the Ganges which is most available for commerce is 
the Hooghly, upon whose banks isthe city of Calcutta. 
The Ganges varies much in its width at different places 
and with the seasons. Bishop Heber, at the last of June, 
says that he could scarcely see across it: ‘‘ It looked 
like a sea, with many sails upon it.’”” Again, at Bog- 
lipoor he writes: ‘A little below Boglipoor, last year, 
it was nine measured miles across; and this year, 
though far less ground is covered, it is supposed to be 
full seven; and here we are perhaps 600 miles, reck- 
oning the windings of the river, from the sea”’ (Indian 
Journal, i, 130). At Cawnpoor, after the rains, he 
writes: ‘‘The Ganges is still a noble stream; its width, 
at the usual place of ferrying, I should think not far 
from a mile and a half, but at this season the water is 
in many places shallow. At Allahabad it has an ay- 
erage width of four miles, within the limits of which it 
changes its course annually, Like all rivers that over- 
flow their banks, the Ganges holds a large admixture 
of mud and sand, It has been computed that it de- | 
livers into the sea annually an average of 534,600,000 
tons of solid matier.”’ 
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Its Religious Aspects.—The worship of this river is 
enjoined in the Hindi Shasters. Certain places on 
it are particularly sacred. At Hurdwar, or the Gate 
of Vishnu, where the Ganges issues from the Hima- 
laya, the number assembling annually is calculated 
to amount to two millions and a half. Most of them 
come to wash away their sins. After every twelve 
years, which is a more auspicious period, millions as- 
semble on certain festival days, and it requires a strong 
police force to keep the people from drowning each 
other, in the rush to bathe at the auspicious moment, 
At Allahabad, where the Ganges and Jumna unite, a 
third river, called Saraswatee, sister to these two, ac- 
cording to Hindi notions, flows under them. The 
junction is called Trtbenee, and the sanctifying and 
purifying influences are secured to the worshipper by 
lying for a short time in the water in a prescribed 
position. The place where the Ganges empties it- 
self into the sea is also sacred (see Dass, Manners and 
Customs of Hindus). According to Ward, the water is 
used for food, bathing, medicine, religious ceremonies, 
ete. ; and formerly, when a Hindti king was. crowned, 
it was poured upon his head as a part of his conse- 
eration. Until recently, the water of this river was 
used in the English courts of India in administering 
the oath to Hindis. So much is this river reverenced 
among the Hindus, that many Brahmans will not cook 
upon it, nor throw saliva into it, nor wash themselves 
nor their clothes in it. Some persons perform a jour- 
ney of five or six months to bathe in the Ganges, or to 
perform rites for deceased relations, and to carry this 
water to places in their houses for religious and medic- 
inal purposes. Many rich men, living at a great dis- 
tance, keep men constantly employed in making the 
journey to and fro to bring Ganges water. In these 
cases a relay of men is established at convenient dis- 
tances, and the water, carried in small bottles, careful- 
ly placed in baskets suspended on a bamboo swung 
across the shoulder. All castes worship Gangé. She 
is represented, according to Ward, as a white woman 
wearing a crown, sitting on the sea-animal named Ma- 
kara, and having in her right hand a water-lily, and in 
her left the Inte. In certain months the merit of bath- 
ing in the Ganges is greater than in others. In every 
month, on the first, sixth, and eleventh of the moon, 
and at its total wane also, bathing in the Ganges is 
recommended. According to the Gangi, Yakya, Yalee, 
there are 3,500,000 holy places belonging to Ganga. 
The person who looks at Ganga, or bathes in this riy- 
er, will obtain all the fruit which arises from visiting 
all these 3,500,000 places. Ifa person who has been 
guilty of killing cows, Brahmans, or his holy teacher, 
or of drinking spirits, touch the waters of the Ganges, 
desiring in his mind the remission of these sins, they 
will be forgiven. ‘ Amongst the rivers which, at the 
classical and the Purdnic period of India, were held in 
peculiar sanctity by the nation, the Ganges undoubt- 
edly occupied the foremost rank. In the Vedic poetry 
it is but seldom mentioned; and, whenever its name 
occurs, whether in the hymns of the Rigveda, or the 
ritual text of the Yajurveda, no legendary fact or myth- 
ical narrative is connected with it. Nor does the law- 
book of Manu justify the conclusion that its author 
was acquainted with any of the myths which connect 
this river in the epic poems and in the Puranas with 
the Pantheon of India. The earliest, and by far the 
most poetical legend of the Ganges, occurs in that mas- 
terpiece of Sanscrit poetry, the Ramdyana. We give 
its substance, because it explains the principal epithets 
by which this river is spoken of, or invoked in ancient 
and modern Hindt poetry, and because it may be look- 
ed upon as the type of the many fables which refer to 
the purifying and supernatural properties of its waters, 
There lived, says the Ramdyana, in Ayodhya (the mod- 
ern Oude), a king, by the name of Sagara, who had 
two. wives, Kesini and Sumati; but they bore him no 
issue. He therefore repaired to the Himalaya; and 
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after a hundred years’ severe austerities, Bhrigu, the 
saint, became favorable to his wishes, and granted him 
posterity. Kesini bore him a son, who was named 
Asamanjas, and Sumati brought forth a gourd, whence 
sprang 60,000 sons, who in time became as many he- 
roes. Asamanjas, however, in growing up, was ad- 
dicted to cruel practices, and was therefore banished 
by his father from the kingdom. His son was Ansu- 
mat, who thus became heir to the throne of Ayodhya. 
Now it happened that Sagara resolved to perform a 
great horse-sacrifice ; and, in accordance with the sa- 
cred law, chose for this purpose a beautiful horse, which 
he confided to the care of Ansumat. But while the 
latter was engaged in the initiatory rites of the sacri- 
fice, a huge serpent emerged from the soil, and carried 
off the horse to the infernal regions. Thereupon Sa- 
gara, being informed of the obstruction which had be- 
fallen his pious undertaking, ordered his 60,000 sons 
to recover the horse from the subterranean robber. 
These then set to work, digging the earth, and strik- 
ing terror into all creation. Having explored, for 
many years, the infernal regions, they at last found the 
sacred horse grazing, and watched by a fiery saint, 
in whom they recognised the serpent, the cause of 
their troubles. Enraged, they attacked him; but the 
saint, who was no other being than Vishnu, at once re- 
duced them to ashes. Waiting in vain for the return 
of his sons, Sagara sent his grandson, Ansumat, in 
search of them and the sacred horse. Ansumat yent, 
and soon ascertained the fate of his relatives; but 
when—mindful of his duties—he wished to sprinkle 
consecrated water on their ashes, so as to enable their 
souls to rise to heaven, Garuda, the bird of Vishnu, 
and brother of Sumati, came in sight, and told Ansu- 
mat that it was improper to use terrestrial water for 
such a libation, and that he ought to provide the wa- 
ter of the Gangi, the heavenly daughter of Himavat 
(the Himalaya). Ansumat, bowing to the behest of 
the king of birds, went home with the horse to Sagara; 
and the sacrifice being achieved, Sagara strove to cause 
the descent of the Ganga, but all his devices remained 
fruitless; and, after 30,000 years, he went to heaven. 
Nor was Ansumat more successful in his attempt with 
the austerities he performed for the same purpose, nor 
his son Dwilipa, who, obeying the law of time, after 
30,000 years, went to the heaven of Indra. Dwilipa 
had obtained a son, named Bhagiratha. He, too, was 
eager to obtain the descent of the Gang’; and haying 
completed a course of severe austerities, he obtained 
the favor of Brahman, who told him he would yield to 


his prayers provided that Siva consented to receive | 


the sacred river on his head, as the earth would be too 
feeble to bear its fall when coming from heaven. And 
now Bhagiratha recommenced his penance, until Siva 
consented, and told the Ganga to descend from heayen. 
The river obeyed; but, enraged at his command, she 
assumed a form of immense size, and increased her ce- 
lerity, thinking thus to carry him off to the infernal 
regions. Yet the god, becoming aware of her inten- 
tions, caught and entangled her in his matted hair, out 
of which she could find no means of extricating her- 
self, though erring there for many years. Nor would 
she have been released had not Bhagiratha, by his re- 
newed penance, appeased the god, who then allowed 
her to descend from his head in seven streams—H1A- 
dint, Payini, and Nalin}, which went eastwards; and 
Sitd, Suchakshus, and Sindhu, which went westwards, 


while the seventh stream followed Bhagiratha wherey- | 


er he proceeded. But it so happened that the king, on 
his journey, passed by the hermitage of an irascible 
saint, whose name was Jahnu. The latter, seeing the 
rn a ; 
Ganga overflooding in her arrogance the precincts of 
his sacrificial spot, and destroying his sacred vessels, 
became impatient, and drank up all her waters; there- 
upon all the gods became terrified, and promised him 
that, in future, the Ganga’ would pay him filial respect, 
and become his daughter, ifhe would restore her again 
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to existence. Quieted by this promise, Jahnu then al- 
lowed her to flow out from his ear, and therefore she is 
still called Jahnavi, or the daughter of Jahnu. But, 
because Bhagiratha, by dint of his exertions, enabled 
his ancestors, now sprinkled with the waters of the 
Ganga, to ascend to heaven, Brahman allowed him to 
consider her as his daughter, whence she is called Bha- 
girathi. And she is also called the river of ‘ the three 
paths,’ because her waters flow in heaven, on earth, and 
pervaded the subterranean regions. Such isthe account 
of the Ramayana, and its substance is repeated by the 
Mahabharata and several of the Puranas, though they 
differ in the names of the streams formed in her de- 
scent by the Ganga, some (for instance, the Vishnu- 
and Vayu-Purdna) restricting their number from seyen 
to four, called by the Vishnu-Purdna Sita, Alakananda, 
Chakshu, and Bhadra. A further deviation may be 
seen in that, while in the Ramdyana the Ganga springs 
from the Himayat (Himalaya), whose daughter she is, 
the Vishnu-Purdna assigns her source to the nail of 
the great toe of Vishnu’s left foot, and allows Siva 
merely to receive her on his head. The following 
passage from this Purana will show the ideas on the 
history and the properties of this river: ‘From that 
third region of the atmosphere, or seat of Vishnu, pro- 
ceeds the stream that washes away all sin, the river 
Ganga, embrowned with the unguents of the nymphs 
of heaven, who have sported in her waters. Having 
her source in the nail of the great toe of Vishnu’s left 
foot, Dhruva (Siva) reverses her, and sustains her day 
and night devoutly on his head, and thence the seven 
Rishis practice the exercises of austerity in her waters, 
wreathing their braided locks with her waves. The 
orb of the moon, encompassed by her accumulated cur- 
rent, derives augmented lustre from her contact. This 
applies to the heavenly Ganges. Falling from on high, 
as she issues from the moon she alights on the summit 
of Meru, and thence flows to the four quarters of the 
earth for its purification. The Sita, Alakananda, Chak- 
shu, and Bhadra, are four branches of but one river, 
divided according to the regions towards which it pro- 
ceeds. The branch that is known as Alkananda was 
borne affectionately by Siva upon his head for more 
than a hundred years, and was the river which raised to 
heaven the sinful sons of Sagara by washing their ash- 
es. The offences of any man who bathes in this river 
are immediately expiated, and unprecedented virtue is 
engendered. Its waters, offered by sons to their an- 
cestors in faith for three years, yield to the latter rare- 
ly attainable gratification. Men of the twice-born 
orders, who offer sacrifice in this river to the lord of 
sacrifice, Pumshottama, obtain whatever they desire, 
either here or in heaven. Saints who are purified 
from all evil by bathing in its waters, and whose minds 
are intent on Kesava (Vishnu), acquire thereby final 
liberation. This sacred stream, heard of, desired, seen, 
touched, bathed ingor hymned, day by day, sanctifies 
all beings ; and those who, even ata distance of a hun- 
dred leagues, exclaim ‘‘ Ganga, Ganga,” atone for the 
sins committed during three previous lives’? (Cham- 
bers, s. v.). 

The Ceremonies. —The following is taken from 
Ward’s Hindiis: “Crowds of people assemble from 
the different towns and villages near the river, es- 
pecially at the most sacred places of the river, bring- 
ing their offerings of fruit, rice, flowers, cloth, sweet- 
meats, etc., and hang garlands of flowers across the 
river, even where it is very wide. After the people 
have bathed, the officiating Brahman ascends the 
banks of the river with them; and, after repeating re- 
ligious texts, places before him a jar of water, and, 
sitting with his face to the north or east, performs 
what is called Ghatd-st? hapinit. After this, the 
Brahman performs other ceremonies ; then the worship 
of the five gods, of the nine planets, of the regions of 
the ten quarters, etc. To this sueceeds meditation. 
The priest next presents the offerings, which may be 
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Ganges is of uncertain date. 
mary is from the Calcutta Review, No. XX, vol. x, 
* 1848: “The Kurma Purdna says, ‘Those that conscious- 
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sixty-four, or eighteen, or sixteen, or ten, or five, or 
merely flowers and water, according to the person’s 
ability. To these offerings the worshipper must add 
sesamum, clarified butter, and barley flour. The offi- 
ciating Brahman next performs the worship of Nara- 
yana, Mahéshwari, Bramha, Soorya Bhageerslha, 
and Himalaya; then the worship of the inhabitants 
of the waters, as the fish, the tortoises, the frogs, the 
water-snakes, the leeches, the snails, the mAkaras, the 
shell-fish, the porpoises, ete. The offerings, after hay- 


ing been presented to the inhabitants of the waters, 


are thrown into the Ganges. Ten lamps of clarified 
butter are then lighted up, and all the other offerings 
presented. After this the names of certain gods are 
repeated, with forms of praise; the fee is presented to 
the priest, the Brahmans are entertained, and the of- 
ferings sent to the houses of Brahmans. At the close 
of these ceremonies the people perform obeisance to 
Ganga, and then depart. Great multitudes assemble 
on the banks of the river on these occasions, and ex- 
pect much, both in this life and hereafter, from this 
act of worship. Ifa person place on his head ten 
fruits of any kind, and thus immerse himself in the 
Ganges on this day, the sins of ten births will be re- 
moved. In this month also images of Ganga are set 
up in domestic temples and worshipped, and the next 
day thrown into the river. In some places clay im- 
ages of this goddess are preserved in clay temples, and 
worshipped daily. Persons escaping dangers on wa- 
ter present offerings to Gang, as well as to Varoona, 
the Indian Neptune, as mariners, having escaped the 
dangers of the sea, used to offer a sacrifice to Venus. 
On the thirteenth of the decrease of the moon in Choi- 
tra, the people descend into the water, and, with their 
hands joined, immerse themselves, after which the of- 
ficiating Brahman reads a portion of the Shastra, de- 
scribing the benefits arising from this act of bathing. 
The people repeat after the priest certain significant 
words, as the day of the month, the name of Vishnu, 
etc., and then immerse themselves again. Gifts of 
rice, fruits, and money are offered to the poor, the 
Brahmans, and the priests. On this occasion groups 
of ten or twelve persons stand in the water in one spot, 
for whom one Brahman reads the formulas, These 
groups are to be seen extending themselves very far 
along the river. At the moment of the conjunction 


of the moon (on the thirteenth of its decrease) with the | 


star Shatabhisha, this festival is called the Great Va- 
roonee. The merit arising from bathing at this lucky 
moment is supposed to be very great. ‘The people 
fast till the bathing is over. When there is a con- 
junction as above, and the day falls on Saturday, the 
festival is called the Great Great Varini.” 

The exposure of sick and dying on the banks of the 
The following sum- 


ly die on the banks of the Ganges shall be absorbed 
into the essence of Brahma; and those who die wncon- 
sciously shall surely go to the heaven of Brahma.’ 
The Agni Purdna says, ‘those who die when half their 
body is immersed in Gang water, shall be happy 
thousands of ages, and resemble Brahma.’ In the 
Skanda Purdna, Shiva says, ‘To him who dies in Gan- 
ga I give my footstool to sit upon.’ There are a great 
many traditionary stories concerning Ganga, believed 
by the majority of Hindts. The following is a speci- 
men: ‘On the banks of the Bhagirathi there grew a 
stately banian-tree, in whose ample folds a paddy-bird 
had made her nest. On a certain day the tree was 
torn up by the roots by the violence of the storm. 
The bird was destroyed, and its bones buried in the 
deep channel of the Gangi, The paddy-bird, in the 
next transmigration, was taken up into heaven simply 
because her bones had aceidentally been deposited in 
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the river. After this she became one of Indra’s 
gueens in his heayen,’ In consequence of this sort of | 
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teaching the Hindis almost universally throw into the 
river the bones of those who had died at some distance 
from its shores. Even the bodies of those that die on 
the banks of the Ganges, and suffer cremation there, 
are not wholly burnt. Some part of the body, gener- 
ally the part surrounding the navel, is thrown into the 
river. Those who are too poor to burn their dead 
throw them bodily into the river, The exposure of 
the sick and dying is as follows. When the patient 
seems to be beyond recovery, the relatives make prep- 
arations to ‘give him to Ganga.’ This is a stronger 
duty than seeking his recovery. ‘Life and death are 
in the hands of God, but the carrying of the sick to 
the river lies in our own hands, therefore we must do 
our duty.’ A couch is procured, called the khal, for 
the dead, a number of torches if it be night, and notice 
is given throughout the neighborhood . . . . On the 
way the attendants repeat loudly the names of the 
gods and goddesses. At the ghat they lay him close 
to the water, and cause him to say that he has come to 
see the Mother Ganges. He is laid in a miserable 
hut, amid dirt and nuisance, and multitudes of dying 
sick, whose shrieks and groans fill the air. A few 
minutes before his death he is again brought down on 
the brink of the river, half immersed in water, to give 
up the ghost. ‘The habit of choking the dying pa- 
tients with water and mud is unquestionably a legiti- 
mate portion of the rite, but is not uniformly put in 
practice.’ . . . If any one survives the exposure, and 
return from the bank of the river, he ought to be re- 
garded as rejected by the goddess, and be treated 
thenceforward as an outcast—‘an alien to his mother’s 
children.’ The British government, which has so 
nearly extirpated satti, and is doing its utmost to abol- 
ish infanticide, whether in the Ganges or elsewhere, is 
giving its attention to the subject of these ghat mur- 
ders.””—Ward’s Manners and Customs of the Hindis ; 
Vishnu Purdna (Wilson’s.transl.); Calcutta Review, 
vol. x; Moore’s Hindi Pantheon. (J.T. G.) 
Gangra, Councit or (Concilium Gangrense), a syn- 
od held at Gangra, in Paphlagonia, 4th century, against 
Eustathius of Sebaste. See Eusrarurans, The pre- 
cise date of the council is uncertain. Pagi, following 
Socrates, fixes it about A.D. 360; Ceillier about A.D. 
379 (Auteurs Sacrés, iv, 879); Hefele (Concilienge- 
schichte, ii, 765) leaves it uncertain. It has been ques- 
tioned, also, whether the Eustathians (ot TéEpi Evora- 
Mov), against whom this council was directed, really 
sprung from Eustathius of Sebaste. ‘ All the facts 
are in fayor of an affirmative answer to this question. 
Not only is the testimony of Socrates, ii, 43, and of 
Sozomen, iii, 14, to this effect, but the whole is in per- 
fect accordance with the character of Eustathius, who 
was a zealous ascetic, and the first preacher of the as- 
cetic life in the countries around the Pontus, and had 
formed a whole school. See Basilit Cesareens. ep. 233. 
(Here we find mentioned, in fact, the ascetic dress, to 
which the Eustathians, according to the report of the 
Council of Gangra, ascribed a peculiar sanctity—the 
Leva apupidopara, that is, according to the letter of 
Basilius, ro rayd ipcriov, cai 1) Cévn wai rijg ddeWh- 
Tov Pipanc ra vrodjpara), and ep. 119 (Epiphanius, 
Heres. 75.) We perceive, also, in the letters of Basil- 
ius a trace of opposition to the new monastic spirit in 
the districts of the Pontus. At least at Neoceesarea, 
Where the attachment to old usages prevailed, the 
spreading of the ascetic life among men and virgins 
was brought up as an objection against Basilius of Cx- 
sarea. See ep. 207 ad Neocesareens. § 2” (Neander, Ch. 
Jfistory, Torrey’s transl. ii, 244), . 
The acts of the council are very important as testi- 
monies against certain doctrines and practices which 
have since characterized the Church of Rome. Eu- 
stathius taught that it is unlawful to marry, and to eat 
certain meats. He separated several married persons ; 
advised those who disliked the public offices of the 
Church to communicate at home. He wore, and made 
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his followers also wear, an extraordinary dress ; obliged 
women to cut off their hair; and directed his followers 
to ayoid, as the greatest profanation, the communion 
and the benediction of a married priest living with his 
wife. In opposition to these errors, twenty-one can- 


ons were published by the Council of Gangra. Fifteen | 


bishops subscribed them, and addressed them, togeth- 
er with a synodal letter containing briefly the causes 
which led to the assembling of the council, to the bish- 
ops of Armenia. Canon 1. Condemns with anathema 
those who blame marriage, and who say that a woman 
living with her husband cannot be saved. 2. Con- 
demns with anathema those who forbid the eating of 
meat. 4. Condemns those who separate themselves 
from the communion of a married priest, and refuse to 
partake of the holy communion consecrated by him. 
9, Condemns those who embrace the state of virginity 
or continence, not for the sake of perfection, but from 
a horror of the married state. 10. Condemns those 
who, having themselves embraced the state of virgin- 
ity, insult married persons. 11. Condemns those who 


despise the agapz or love-feasts, and refuse to partici- | 


pate in them. 12. Condemns those who, under pre- 
tence of extraordinary strictness, wear a peculiar dress, 
and condemn those who wear ordinary clothing. 14. 
Condemns those who forsake their husbands through 
a false horror of marriage. 15. Condemns those who, 
under pretext of leading an ascetic life, forsake their 
children, without providing for their sustenance or con- 
version. 16. Condemns children who, upon the same 
plea, desert their parents.—Landon, Manual of Coun- 
cils, s. v.; Hefele, 7. c.; Neander, J. c.; Schréckh, 
Kirchengeschichte, vi, 247. 

Gano, John, a Baptist minister, was born at Hope- 
well, New Jersey, July 22, 1727, and he was there or- 
dained to the ministry in 1754. His first labors were 
in the Southern States, where, as an itinerant, he was 
inferior, it is said,‘‘to none but Whitefield.” During 
the Revolutionary War he was an army chaplain. In 
1762 he was ordained pastor of the first Baptist church 
in New York, where he remained until 1788, when he 
removed to Kentucky, where he became pastor of the 
Town Fork Church, near Lexington. He died at 
Frankfort, August 10,1804. His pulpit talents were 
ofa high order. See Life of Gano, principally an au- 
tobiography (1806,12mo); Benedict, History of the Bap- 
tists, yol. ii; Sprague, Annals, vi, 62. 


Gano, Stephen, a Baptist minister, was born in | 


New York Dee. 25, 1762. After being educated for the 
medical profession, he spent two years in the army as 
surgeon during the Revolutionary War, and then set- 
tled as a physician in Rockland Co., N. Y. Becoming 
impressed with the belief that it was his duty to preach 
the Gospel, he was ordained Aug. 2, 1786; and after 
being for a while a missionary on the Husdon, became 
pastor of the Baptist church at Hillsdale and Hudson. 
In 1792 he became pastor of the First Baptist Church 
in Providence, R. I., where his ministrations were very 
successful, He received the honorary degree of M.A. 
from Brown University in 1800, having been one of 
the overseers of that institution since 1794. He died 
pastor of the church in Providence, Aug. 18, 1828. Mr. 
Gano published a number of occasional sermons.— 
Sprague, Annals, Vi, 229. 
Gannim. See Eyx-Gannm. 


Gans, Dayip, a Jewish historian, was born about 
the middle of the 16th century. He is considered by 
Jost to be an untrustworthy writer. Among his best 
works are Zermach David, or The Branch of David, in 
two parts; of which the first is a chronicle of sacred 
and Jewish history from the Creation to 1592; the 
second recounts some of the events of secular history 
(Prague, 1592; Furth, 1784). He died in Prague in 
1613.—Grisse, Aligem. Litertirgeschichte, v, § 311; Jost, 
Geschichte d. Judenthums, iii, 215; Etheridge, Introd. to 
Hebr. Lit. p, 444, (J. H. W.) 
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Gap (j78, pe’rets, a breach, as elsewhere render- 
ed), a rent or opening in a wall (Ezek. xiii, 5; comp. 
Amos iy, 3). The Jewish false prophets did not stand 
in the gap (Ezek. xxii, 30); they did nothing to stop 
the course of wickedness which opened a door for the 
vengeance of God to break in upon their nation. See 
PEREZ. 

Gar (dc, Vulg. Sasus), a man whose ‘‘sons’’ are 
named in the Apocrypha among the “sons of the serv- 
ants of Solomon” (1 Esdr. y, 34). There are not in 
the lists of Ezra and Nehemiah any names correspond- 
ing to the two preceding and the six succeeding this 
name.—Smith, s. v- ’ 

Garasse, Francis, a French Jesuit, was born at 


| Angouléme in 1585.; in 1600 he entered the society, 


and after teaching for a while tcok the yows in 1618. 
He subsequently wrote bocks of controversy (mostly 


| under false names, and of which he repeatedly denied 


being the author). Their sarcastic tone, violent out- 
burst of passion, and wholesale abuse of all whom he 
considered as enemies of his order, provoked the cen- 
sure of Reman Catholics themselves. The expres- 
sions fool, sot, ass, etc., abound in his writings against 
the Protestants. The expressions Modestia, affubilita- 
te, mansuetudine, supra modum amabilis, applied to him 
by the historian of his order, will always appear to any 
one acquainted with his works as a bitter sarcasm 
rather than a compliment. When the plague broke 
out at Poitiers, where he had been exiled by his supe- 
riors for writing a Somme theologique (1625, fol.), which 
was condemned by the Sorbonne, he asked permission 
to devote himself to the care of the sick, and fell a vic- 
tim to his devotion June 14,1631. Among his other 
works we notice Elixir Calvinisticum (1615, 4to), under 
the name of Andrew Scioppius :—Oraison funébre d’ An- 
dré de Nesmond (1656) :—Le Rabelais réformé par les 
ministres (1619, 12mo), a violent attack against Protes- 
tant ministers, and particularly Du Moulin :—Recherche 
des Recherchcs d’ Etienne Pasquier (1622, 8vo), the full 
title of which affords a good example of Garasse’s 
style: ‘‘Inscribed to Etienne Pasquier, wherever he 
may be; for never having been able to recognise your 
religion, I do not know the way and route you have 
taken on leaving this life, and therefore I am obliged 
to write to you at hazard, and to address this bundle, 
wherever you may be... .;” etc. See Niceron, Mé- 
motres, VOl. XXxi; Bayle, Dictionnaire ; Alegambe, Bib- 
loth. Seriptor. Soc, Jesu; Hoefer, Nouv. Bicg. Générale, 
xix, 426; Mémoires du Pere Garasse, de la Societé de 
Jésus, publ. by C. Nisard (Paris, 1861, 18mo). 
Garcia, D. Francisco, a Portuguese Jesuit, 
joined the order at the age of eighteen, and went to 
the East Indies with fifty-eight other Jesuit missiona- 
ries. He resided successively at Goa and Cochin, and 
was appointed coadjutor of the archbishop of the moun- 
tain region inhabited by the Christians of St. Thomas ~ 
(q. v.). The archbishop dying in 1641, Garcia sue- 
ceeded him, and exerted great influence over the peo- 
ple by his knowledge of the native dialects. He had | 
many disputes with the Christians of St.Thomas. He 
died Sept. 8, 1659. He left a MS. entitled Relacao dos 
sectarios da India oriental. Dialogos espirituaes, carta es- 
crita ao arcediago dos christaos da Serra, which is said 
to contain valuable information on the tribes of the 
East.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Génér. xix, 461. (J. N. P.) 
Garcia or Garzia, Gregorio, a Spanish mis- 
sionary, was born at Cozar, Andalusia, about the latter 
half of the 16th century. He studied in the Domini- 
can conyent of Baega in 1627, and joined that order. 
Appointed missionary to America, he spent twelve 
years in Mexico and Peru, where he preached with 
success, and gathered numerous historical documents 
and traditions, which he published after his return un- 
der the title Origen de las Indias del Nuevo Mundo y In- 
dias occidentales, averiquenda con discorso de opiniones, 
ete, (Valencia, 1607, 8vo; Madrid, 1729, fol.). This 
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work contains a 
been made use of by subsequent historians, 


by emigration from divers races coming from other 
parts of the world. He thus attempts to uphold the 
text of Scripture, which gives but three sons to Noah, 
one of whom peopled Europe, the second Asia, and the 
third Africa; and argues in favor of this opinion on the 
ground that, before the arrival of the Spaniards, the 
Mexicans possessed the tradition of the creation of the 
world, the flood, the confusion of tongues, and the disper- 
sion of nations, as is proved by some sculptures he saw 
which represented these various events in a symbolic 
manner. He also wrote Predicacion del Lvangelio en el 


Nuevo Mundo viviendo los Apostoles (Baeca, 1625, 8vo), | 


in which he attempts to prove that it is impossible that 
any of the immediate disciples of Christ ever went to 
preach the Christian faith to America.—Hoefer, Now. 
Biog. Générale, xix, 456 8q.; see also Echard, Scripto- 
res Ordinis Predicatorum, li, 437; Nicolas Antonio, 
Bibliotheca Nova Hispana, i, 544, 


Garden (ji, gan [fem. M25, 925], a park or or- 
chard inclosed and planted; Sept. zapadeiooc, N. T. 
kimoc.) See Freip; ORCHARD, etc. 

1. Several gardens are mentioned in the Scriptures, 
as the garden of Eden (Gen. ii, 8, 9, 10, 15), Ahab’s 
garden of herbs (1 Kings xxi, 2), the royal garden 
near the fortress of Zion (2 Kings xxi, 18; xxv, 4), 
the royal garden of the Persian kings at Susa (Esther 
1,5; vii, 7, 8), the garden of Joseph of Arimathea (John 
xix, 41), and the garden of Gethsemane (John xviii, 1). 
It is clear, from Josh. v, 2, and Lam. li, 6, that gardens 
were generally hedged or walled, as indeed Josephus 
expressly states respecting the gardens near Jerusa- 
lem (War, v,7). In Neh. ii, 5, and John xx, 15, gar- 
deners and keepers of gardens by occupation are indi- 
cated. See GARDENER. 


The traditional gardens and pools of Solomon, sup- | 
posed to be alluded to in Eccl. ii, 5, 
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great deal of information which has 


The au- | 
thor’s theory is that America was successively settled | 


6, are shown in the | 
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wady Urtas (i.e, Hortus), about an hour and a quar- 
ter to the south of Bethlehem (compare Josephus, Ant. 
viii, 7, 3). The Arabs perpetuate the tradition in the 
name of a neighboring hill, which they call ‘ Jebel- 
el-Fureidis,” or “‘ Mountain of the Paradise’ (Stanley, 
Sin. and Pal. p.166). Maundrell is sceptical on the 
subject of the gardens (Early Trav, in Pal. p. 457), but 
they find a champion in Van de Velde, who asserts that 
they “were not confined to the wady Urtas; the hill- 
slopes to the left and right also, with their heights and 
hollows, must have been covered with trees and plants, 
as is shown by the names they still bear, as ‘ peach- 
hill,’ ‘nut-vale,’ ‘ fig-vale,’ ete, (Syria and Pal. ii, 27). 
See Sotomon’s Poon, j 

The “king’s garden,” mentioned in 2 Kings xxv, 
4; Neh. iii, 15; Jer. Xxxix, 4; lii, 7, was near the 
Pool of Siloam, at the mouth of the Tyropeeon, north 
of Bir Eyub, and was formed by the meeting of the 
valleys of Jehoshaphat and Ben-Hinnom (Wilson, 
Lands of the Bible, i, 498), Josephus places the scene 
of the feast of Adonijah at Enrogel, ‘beside the foun- 
tain that is in the royal paradise” (Ant. vii, 14, 4; 
comp. also ix, 10, 4). See Kine’s Darn. 

Strabo (xvi, 763), alluding to one of the rose-gardens 
near Jericho, calls it 6 rod Baroapov zapadecoc. The 
Tose-garden in Jerusalem, mentioned in the Mishna 
(Waaseroth, ii, 5), and said to have been situated west- 
ward of the Temple mount, is remarkable as haying 
been one of the few gardens which, from the time of 
the prophets, existed within the city walls (Lightfoot, 
Hor, Heb, on Matt. xxvi, 36). They were usually 
planted without the gates, according to the gloss quoted 
by Lightfoot, on account of the fetid smell arising from 
the weeds thrown out from them, or from the manure 
employed in their cultivation. See Rosr. 

The gate Gennath, mentioned by Josephus (War, v, 
4, 2), is supposed to have derived its name from the 
rose-garden already mentioned, or from the fact of its 
leading to the gardens without the city. It was near 
the garden-ground by the Gate of the Women that Titus 
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was surprised by the Jews while reconnoitring the city. nue of various trees; and about the centre was the en- 


The trench by which it was surrounded cut off his re- 
treat (Joseph. War, v, 2). See GENNATH. 

But of all the gardens of Palestine none is possessed 
of associations more sacred and imperishable than the 
garden of Gethsemane, beside the oil-presses on the 
slopes of Olivet. Eight aged olive-trees mark the site 
which tradition has connected with that memorable 
garden, and their gnarled stems and almost leafless 
branches attest an antiquity as venerable as that which 
is claimed for them. See GETHSEMANE. 

The orange, lemon, and mulberry groves which lie 
around and behind Jaffa supply, perhaps, the most 
striking peculiarities of Oriental gardens — gardens 
which Maundrell describes as being “‘a confused mis- 
cellany of trees jumbled together, without either posts, 
walks, arbors, or anything of art or design, so that they 
seem like thickets rather than gardens” (Early Trav. 
in Pal. p. 416). The Persian wheels, which are kept 
ever working, day and night, by mules, to supply the 
gardens with water, leave upon the traveller’s ear a 
most enduring impression (Lynch, zp. to Jordan, p. 
441; Siddon’s Memoir, 187). The gardens near She- 
chem, containing orange and citron trees (Schubert, 
Reise, ii, 116), are described by Dr. Olin (Travels, ii, 
850). See Forest. 

2. Gardens are frequently represented in the tombs 
of Thebes and other parts of Egypt, many of which 
are remarkable for their extent. The one here intro- 
duced is shown to have been surrounded by an em- 
battled wall, with a canal of water passing in front of 
it, connected with the river. Between the canal and 
the wall, and parallel with them both, was a shady ave- 
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trance, through a lofty door, whose lintel and jambs 
were decorated with hieroglyphic inscriptions, contain- 
ing the name of the owner of the grounds, who, in this 
instance, was the king himself, In the gateway were 
rooms for the porter, and other persons employed about 
the garden, and probably the receiving-room for vis- 
itors, with the dim and other trees along the whole 
length of the exterior wall: four tanks of water, bor- 
dered by a grass-plot, where geese were kept, and the 
delicate flower of the lotus was encouraged to grow, 
served for the irrigation of the grounds; and small 
kiosks or summer-houses, shaded with trees, stood near 
the water, and overlooked beds of flowers. The spaces 
containing the tanks, and the adjoining portions of the 
garden, were each inclosed by their respective walls, 
and a small subdivision on either side, between the 
large and small tanks, seems to have been reserved for 
the growth of particular trees, which either required 
peculiar care, or bore fruit of superior quality (Wilkin- 
son, Anc. £9. i, 33-40, abridgm.). 

One interesting but much defaced representation of 
a similar kind has been found on the Assyrian sculp- 
tures. Gardens and orchards, with various kinds of 
trees, appeared to be watered with canals similar to 
those which once spread fertility over the plains of 
Babylonia, and of which the choked-up beds still re- 
main. A man, suspended by a rope, was being lower- 
ed into the water. Upon the corner ofa slab, almost 
destroyed, was a hanging garden, supported upon col- 
umns, whose capitals were not unlike those of the 


Corinthian order (Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, p. 198 
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Ancient Assyrian Gardens. 


3. Gardens in the East, as the Hebrew word indi- 
cates, are inclosures on the outskirts of towns, planted 
with various trees and shrubs. From the allusions in 
the Bible we learn that they were surrounded by 
hedges of thorn (Isa. v, 5) or walls of stone (Prov. 
xxiv, 31). For further protection, lodges (Isa, i, 8; 


Lam. fi, 6) or watch-towers (Mark xii, 1) were built in 
them, in which sat the keeper (93, Job xxvii, 18), to 
drive away the wild beasts and robbers, as is the case 
to this day. Layard (Vin. and Bab. p. 365) gives the 
following description of a scene which he witnessed: 
“The broad silver river wound through the plain, the 
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great ruin cast its dark shadows in the moonlight, the 
lights of ‘the lodges in the gardens of cucumbers’ 
flickered at our feet, and the deep silence was only 
broken by the sharp report of a rifle fired by the watch- 
ful guards to frighten away the wild boars that lurked 
in the melon-beds.” The scarecrow also was an in- 
vention not unknown (7poBacrdrioy, Bar. vi,70). See 
Lover. 

In a climate like that of Palestine the neighborhood 
of water was an important consideration in selecting 
the site of a garden. The nomenclature of the coun- 
try has perpetuated this fact in the name Engannim— 
“‘the fountain of gardens’—the modern Jenin (comp. 
Cant. iv, 15). To the old Hebrew poets ‘‘a well-wa- 
tered garden,”’ or ‘‘a tree planted by the waters,’’ was 
an emblem of luxuriant fertility and material prosper- 
ity (Isa. lviii, 11; Jer. xvii, 8; xxxi, 12); while no fig- 
ure more graphically conveyed the idea of dreary bar- 
renness or misery than ‘‘a garden that hath no water” 
(isa. i, 30). From a neighboring stream or cistern 
were supplied the channels or conduits by which the 
gardens were intersected, and the water was thus con- 
veyed to all parts (Psa. i, 3; Eccl. ii, 6; Ecclus. xxiv, 
30). Itis a matter of doubt what is the exact mean- 
ing of the expression “to water with the foot’”’ in Deut. 
xi, 10. Niebuhr (Deser. del Arabie, p. 188) describes 
a wheel which is employed for irrigating gardens 
where the water is not deep, and which is worked by 
the hands and feet after the manner of a tread-mill, the 
men ‘‘ pulling the upper part towards them with their 


-hands, and pushing with their feet upon the lower 


part’’ (Robinson, ii, 226). This mode of irrigation 
might be described as ‘watering with the foot.”” But 
the method practised by the agriculturists in Oman, 
as narrated by Wellsted (77av. i, 281), may answer to 
this description, and serves to illustrate Prov. xxi, 1: 
“ After ploughing, they form the ground with a spade 
into small squares with ledges on either side, along 
which the water is conducted . . . . When one of the 
hollows is filled, the peasant stops the supply by turn- 
ing up the earth with his foot, and thus opens a chan- 
nel into another.” See IRRIGATION. 

4, Gardens were dedicated to various uses among 
the Hebrews, such as we still find prevailing in the 
East. One most essential difference between them 
and our own is that they are not attached to or in any 
way connected with the residence, but are situated in 
the suburbs, sometimes from half a mile to a mile dis- 


tant from the houses of the persons to whom they be- | 


long. It is manifest that all the gardens mentioned 
in Scripture were outside the several towns. ‘This 
is, however, to be understood of regular gardens, for 
shrubs and flowers were often planted in the open 
courts of the dwelling-houses. People repair to their 
suburban gardens to take the air, to walk, and to re- 
fresh and solace themselves in various ways. Tor 
their use there is mostly in each garden a kind of sum- 
mer-house or pavilion, fitted up with much neatness, 
gayly painted, and furnished with seats, where the vis- 


itants may sit and enjoy themselves. Here sometimes | 


banquets were and are still given, attended by singing 
and music (Isa. li, 3; Ixv, 3). See GARDEN-HOUSE. 
The kings and nobles had their country houses sur- 
rounded by gardens (1 Kings xxi,1; 2 Kings ose PD 
and these were used on festal occasions (Cant. v, 1). 
So intimately, indeed, were gardens associated with 
festivity, that horticulture and conyiviality are, in the 
Talmud, denoted by the same term (Buxtorf, Lew. 
Talm. 8. v. MIO°7N). Tt is possible, however, that 
this may be a merely accidental coincidence. The 
gardgn of Ahasuerus was in a court of the palace (Bsth. 
i, 5), adjoining the banqueting-hall (Esth. vii, 7). In 
Babylon, the gardens and orchards were inclosed by 
the city walls (Layard, Nin. ii, 246). Attached to the 
house of Joachim was a garden or orchard (Sus, 4)— 
“a garden inclosed’’ (Cant. iv, 12)— provided with 
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baths and other appliances of luxury (Sus. 15; comp. 
2 Sam. xi,2). See PALACE. 

It would seem that the Jews were much in the hab- 
it of performing their devotions in gardens, on account 
of their retirement (Gen. xxiv, 63; Matt. xvi, 30; 
xxvi, 36; John ii, 48; xviii, 1,2). This interesting 
practice, however, was idolatrously abused; for the 
worship of idols in these shady seclusions was not of 
unfrequent occurrence, and is often mentioned in Scrip- 
ture (1 Kings xiv, 23; 2 Kings xvi, 4; xvii, 10; 2 
Chron. xviii, 4; Isa. i, 29; lxv, 3; Ixvi, 17; Jer. ii, 
20; ili,6; Ezek. xx, 28). See Grove. 

The custom of burying the dead in gardens is indi- 
cated in Gen. xxiii, 19, 20; 2 Kings xxi, 4, 18, 26; 1 
Sam. xxy, 1; Mark xv, 46; John xix, 41; and still 
occurs sometimes in the East, but is not very preva- 
lent. We find it also among the Greeks (Heliodorus, 
Aithiop. i, 2, p. 35), and the Romans (Suetonius, Galba, 
20). See GRAVE. 

5. Gardens were planted not only with fragrant and 
beautiful plants (Cant. vi, 2; iv, 16), but with various 
fruit-bearing and other trees (Gen. ii, 9; Hxod. xxiii, 
11; Jer. xxix, 5; Amos ix,14). Thus we find men- 
tion of nut-gardens (Cant. vi, 11, 14), pomegranate-gar- 
dens (Cant. iv, 13), olive-gardens (Deut. vili, 8; 1 
Chron. xxvii, 28), vine-gardens (Cant. iv, 2; viii, 8). 
Here, however, we are not to suppose that the gardens 
were exclusively occupied by these fruits, but that 
they were severally predominant in the gardens to | 
which they gave name. The distinction, for instance, 
between a vine-garden and a vineyard would be, that, 
in the latter, the vine was cultivated solely for use, 
whereas in the former it was planted for solace and or- 
nament, to cover walls, and to be trained in arbors and 
on trellises. The quince, medlar, citron, almond, and 
service trees are among those enumerated in the Mish- 
na as cultivated in Palestine (Ki/aim, i,4). Gardens 
of herbs, or kitchen-gardens, are mentioned in Deut. 
xi, 10, and 1 Kings xxi, 2. Cucumbers were grown in 
them (Isa. i, 8; Bar. vi, 70), and probably also melons, 


| leeks, onions, and garlic, which are spoken of (Numb, 


xi, 5) as the productions of a neighboring country. In 
addition to these, the lettuce, mustard-plant (Luke 
xiii, 19), coriander, endive, one of the,bitter herbs eat- 
en with the paschal lamb, and rue, are particularized 
in the precepts of the Mishna, though it is not certain 
that they were all, strictly speaking, cultivated in the 
gardens of Palestine (Kilaim, i, 8). It is well known 
that, in the time of the Romans, the art of gardening 
was carried to great perfection in Syria. Pliny (xx, 
16) speaks of it as proverbially elaborate, and again 
(xii, 54) he describes the balsam plant as growing in 
Juda alone, and there only in two royal gardens. It 
is evident that the gardens of the Hebrews were in a 
very considerable degree devoted to the culture of 
medicinal herbs, the preparation of which in various 
ways was a matter of much solicitude with them (Jer. 
viii, 22). This is still the case in the East, where veg- 
etable simples are employed in medicine. See Mrp- 
ic1nE. In addition to the ordinary productions of 
the country, we are tempted to infer from Isa. xvii, 
10, that in some gardens care was bestowed on the 
rearing of exotics. To this conclusion the descrip- 
tion of the gardens of Solomon in the Targum on Eccl. 
ii, 5, 6 seems to point: ‘‘T made me well-watered gar- 
dens and paradises,and sowed there all kinds of plants, 
some for use of eating, and some for use of drinking, 
and some for purposes of medicine; all kinds of plants 
of spices. JF planted in them trees of emptiness (i. e. 
not fruit-bearing), and all trees of spices which the 
spectres and demons brought me from India, and ev- 
ery tree which produces fruit ; and its border was from 
the wall of the citadel, which is in Jerusalem, by the 
waters of Siloah, I chose reservoirs of water, which, 
behold! are for watering the trees and the plants, and 
I made me fish-ponds of water, some of them also for 
the plantation which rears the trees to water it.” In 
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large gardens the orchard (DB, mapddewoc) was 
probably, as in Egypt, the inclosure set apart for the 
cultivation of date and sycamore trees, and trees of va- 
rious kinds (Cant. iv, 13; Eccles. ii, 5). Schroeder, in 
the preface to his Thesaurus Lingue Armenice, asserts 
that the word ‘‘pardes’’ is of Armenian origin, and 
denotes a garden near a house, planted with herbs, 
trees, and flowers. It is applied by Diodorus Siculus 
(ii, 10) and Berosus (quoted by Josephus, Ant. x, 2, 
1) to the famous hanging gardens of Babylon. Xeno- 
phon (Anab. i, 2, 7) describes the ‘‘ paradise” at Celz- 
ne in Phrygia, where Cyrus had a palace, as a large 
preserve full of wild beasts; and Aulus Gellius (ii, 
20) gives ‘‘vivaria” as the equivalent of TADAOELTOL 
(comp. Philostratus, Vit. Apol. Tyan. i, 38). ‘The offi- 
cer in charge of such a domain was called “the keeper 
of the paradise” (Neh. ii, 8). See PARADISE. 

The law against the propagation of mixed species 
(Lev. xix, 19; Deut. xxii, 9,11) gave rise to numer- 
ous enactments in the Miskna to insure its observance. 
The portions of the field or garden, in which the vari- 
ous plants were sown, were separated by light fences 
of reed, ten palms in height, the distance between the 
reeds being not more than three palms, so that a kid 
could not enter (AKilaim, iv, 3, 4).—Kitto, s. vy. ; Smith, 
s.v. See DIVERSE. 

See Schréder, De hortis Hebrwor. (Marburg, 1722) ; 
Bradley, Descript. econom. et hortic. vett. (Lond. 1725) ; 
Van Goeus, De knroragig (Utr. 1763). See Acri- 
CULTURE. 

GARDENER (kyzovooc), a class of workmen al- 
luded to in Job xxyii, 18, and mentioned in John xx, 
15; but how far the art of gardening was carried 
among the Hebrews we haye few means of ascertain- 
ing. That they were acquainted with the process of 
grafting is evident from Rom. xi, 17, 24, as well as) 
from the minute prohibitions of the Mishna; and the 
method of propagating plants by layers or cuttings 
was not unknown (Isa. xvii, 10). Buxtorf says that | 
FVOM7N, arisin (Mishna, Bikkurim, i, 2) [or, rather, 
MIO MAN 233), were gardeners who tended and looked 
after gardens on consideration of receiving some por- 
tion of the fruit (Lex. Talm. s. v.); but that gardening 
was a special means of livelihood is clear from a prov- 
erb which contains a warning against rash specula- 
tions: ‘‘ Who hires a garden eats the birds; who hires | 
gardens, him the birds eat’? (Dukes, Rubbin. Blumen- 
lese, p. 141).—Smith, s.v. See GARDEN. 

GARDEN-HOUSE is the rendering of the A.V. at | 
2 Kings ix, 27, of j477 2; where, however, a place 
is rather denoted. See BErH-WAGGAN, 


Modern Oriental Garcen-house. 


| the supernatural portion of it. 
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Garden-houses are usual in the East, especially in 
the grounds of kings and wealthy persons. In Cant. 
i, 16, the bride, looking out from her boudoir into the 
gayly-planted court-yard, acknowledges the taste and 
affection of her beloved as she spies the summer-house, 
all shaded with verdure, and containing the divan 
(w52), that invited to the luxurious repose of which 
Orientals are so fond. See GARDEN. 


Gardiner, James, Colonel, son of captain Pat- 
rick Gardiner, of the British service, was born at Car- 
riden, Linlithgowshire, Scotland, Jan. 11, 1688, and at 
fourteen became ensign in a Scotch regiment in the 
Dutch service. In 1702 he obtained a commission in 
the English army, and was seyerely wounded at the 
battle of Ramilies in 1706. In several other battles 
he gave distinguished proofs of capacity and cour- 
age. His licentious habits, with his successful ad- 
ventures in gallantry, gained for him among his 
dissolute companions the distinction of the ‘‘ happy 
rake.’’ But he was not happy. Passages of the Bi- 
ble which were still imprinted on his memory, and 
the thought of his mother’s pious character and early 
instructions, often recurred to make him miserable; 
and at one time, while entertaining a party of profli- 
gate young men by his licentious wit, he felt so de- 
graded in his own estimation, and so inwardly wretch- 
ed, that, a dog lying at his feet, the wish involuntarily 
rose in his Lreast, ‘‘ Would I were as happy as that 
dog!’ In 1719 he became the subject of profound re- 
ligious impressions. The circumstances, as narrated 
by Dr. Doddridge, contain much that is marvellous, 
if not supernatural. ‘‘ Doddridge himself hints at the 
possibility of the whole being a dream instead of a 
‘visible representation of the Lord Jesus Christ upon 
the cross, surrounded on all sides with a glory,’ ete. 
He also mentions that Gardiner ‘did not seem very 
confident’ whether the yoice which came to him was 
really ‘an audible voice, or only a strong impression 
on his mind equally striking.’ Considerable doubt 
has recently been cast on the whole story by the pub- 
lication of the Autobiography of Dr. Alexander Cariyle, 
edited by John Hill Burton (Edinb., Blackwood and 
Sons, 1860), in which Carlyle denies altogether the 
truth of Doddridge’s version of the story, at least of 
The attendant circum- 
stances, however, are of little moment one way or an- 
other; the great fact is the conversion of the brave 
but wicked soldier into a pious and excellent Chris- 
tian, and regarding this there has never been any 
doubt. In 1724 Gardiner was raised to the rank of 
major, and in 1726 he married lady Frances Erskine, 
daughter of the fourth earl of Buchan, by whom he 
had thirteen children, only five of whom survived 
him.” On his becoming the head of a family he com- 
menced the practice of domestic worship—the presence 
of no guest, the intervention of no engagement, was 
ever allowed to interfere with its daily performance. 
He was also regular in attendance on public worship 
on the Sabbath, and established a system according to 
which all the servants accompanied him to church. 
In 1730 he became lieutenant colonel of dragoons, and 
in 1743 colonel of a new regiment of dragoons. He 
was killed at the battle of Preston Pans in 1745.— 
Chambers, Encyclopedia, s.v.; Doddridge, Life of Col. 
Gardiner; Jamieson, Religious Biography, s. v. 

Gardiner, Stephen, bishop of Winchester, was 
born at Bury St. Edmund's, Suffolk, in 1483. He was 
the illegitimate son of Dr. Woodville, bishop of Salis- 
bury, the brother of Elizabeth, queen of Edward IV. 
He was educated at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and in 
1520 took the degree of LL.D. Having thoroyghly 
studied the civil and canon law, he became Wolsey’s 
secretary, and rose to the highest posts under Henry 
VIII, whom he served diligently in the matter of the 
divorcee. At first he sided with the Reformers, but, 
being unwilling to be second to Cranmer, he took the 
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Roman Catholic side during Henry’s lifetime. Gardi- 
ner drew up articles accusing Henry VIII’s last queen, 
Catharine Parr, of heresy ; but the queen avoided the 
storm, and he fell into disgrace. At Henry’s death 
Gardiner experienced a still greater reverse. The 
young king and his government made great religious 
changes, to which Gardiner set himself in opposition. 
The council committed him to the Fleet. ‘‘ Here he 
was confined until the act of general amnesty, which 
passed in the December after the accession of Edward, 
released him. As soon as he was free he went down 
to his diocese, and whil ere he remained unmolest- 
ed; but on his return to London, on account of a cer- 
tain sermon which he preached on St. Peter’s day, he 
was seized and committed to the Tower (1548). Va- 
rious conferences were held with him, and his release 
was promised him on condition that he would express 
his contrition for the past, promise obedience for the 
future, subscribe the new settlement in religion, ac- 
knowledge the royal supremacy, and the abrogation 
of the six articles. With the first of these conditions 
alone did he absolutely refuse to comply. The terms 
of liberation were afterwards rendered still more diffi- 
cult. The number of articles that he was called upon 
to subscribe was considerably increased. On his refu- 
sal to sign them his bishopric was sequestered, and he 
was soon afterwards deprived. For more than five 
years he suffered close imprisonment, and it was not 
until the beginning of the reign of Mary that his lib- 


erty was restored (1553). If his fall from power at 


the conclusion of Henry’s reign had been sudden, still | 
re 5S ? 


more sudden was the rapidity of his reinstatement. 
A Roman Catholic queen was on the throne, and he 
who had been ever the foremost of her partisans must 
necessarily be raised to be one of her first advisers. 
The chancellorship was conferred upon him. His 
bishopric was restored, and the conduct of affairs placed 
in his hands. The management of the queen’s mar- 
riage-treaty was intrusted to him. He was chosen to 


officiate at her marriage, as he had also done at her | 


coronation, and became her most confidential adviser. 
No matters, whatever they might be, could be pro- 
ceeded in without his privity and concurrence; and he 
had his full share in the persecutions of this reign. 
The horrors which were not committed by his actual 
orders must at least have obtained his sanction, for he 
had reached a height of power, both civil and ecclesi- 
astical, perhaps unequalled in this kingdom except by 
his master Wolsey alone. He died Nov. 12, 1555. A 
list of his writings is given in Tanner’s Bibl. Britan- 
nico-Hibernica (p. 308). The character of Gardiner 
may be stated in a few words. He was a man of 
great ability; his general knowledge was more re- 
markable than his learning as a divine. He was am- 
pitious and revengeful, and wholly unscrupulous. THis 
first object was his own preservation and advancement, 
and his next the promotion of his party interest. He 
saw deeply into the characters of those with whom he 
dealt, dealt with them with remarkable tact, and had 
an accurate foresight of affairs’? (2nglish Cyclopedia, 
s.v.). See Burnet, Hist. of English Reformation. pas- 
sim; Hook, Eeeles. Biography, v, 256 ; Collier, Hccles. 
History of Great Britain, vi, 125. 

Ga’reb (Heb. Gareb’, 173, scabby; Sept. Tape 
and Taof/3), the name of a man and of a hill. 

1. An Ithrite (q. v.), i. e. descendant of Jethro or 
Jether, and one of David’s thirty heroes (2 Sam. xxiii, 
38; 1 Chron. xi, 40). B.C, 1046. See Davin. 

2. A hill (4235) near Jerusalem, apparently on the 
north-west (Jer. xxxi, 39). See JERUSALEM. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Barclay, it is ‘‘the ridge running from the 
north-west corner of the city in the direction of Wely 
Kamat” (City of the Great King, p. 76). See GATH. 
He thinks it may have been so called because Gareb 
the Ithrite once owned it, or because it contained quar- 
ries for the seclusion of the lepers, 
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Gargoyle, a projecting spout, used in Gothic archi- 
tecture to throw water 
from the gutter of a 
building, so as not to g 
drop down the wall. , 
Gargoyles are usually 4 
carved into the resem- 
blance of the human 
figure or of grotesque 
animals, real or imag- 
inary. They are placed 
on cornices and on but- 
tresses, and form sali- 
ent features in many 
buildings of the early 


St. Alkmund’s Chureh, Derby; Worsley Church, Derbyshire; 
circa 1450. circa 1450. 
English and decorated styles of the Gothic architec- 

ture. (G. F.C.) 

Garissoles, ANTOINE, a French Protestant min- 
ister, was born at Montauban in 1587. He was or- 
dained and appointed pastor at Puylaurens in 1610. 
In 1620 he was sent to Montauban, and in October, 
1627, he was made professor of theology at that place. 
In 1645 he presided at the Synod of Charenton, and 
distinguished himself by his firmness in resisting de- 
mands made by the government which would haye 
destroyed the Protestant liberties. He attacked at 
this synod the theory of mediate imputation as held 
by Placeus (q. v.). When the Protestant schools 
were disorganized, owing to the irregularity with 
which they received their subsidies, he remained at his 
post, with no hope of remuneration, and by teaching 
all branches of theology supplied the places of his ab- 
sent colleagues as well as his own. He died at Mon- 
tanban July, 1651. Among his works are La vote du 
Salut, exposée en huit sermons (Montauban, 1637, 8vo) : 
—Decreti synodici Carentoniensis de imputatione prima 
peccatt Adw explicatio et defensio (Montauban, 1648, 
8vo) :—Theses theologice de religione et cultu sive adora- 
tione religiosa (Montauban, 1648, 4to) :—Dzsputationes 
elenchtice de capitibus fidei inter reformatos et pontificios 
controversis in acad. Montalb., habite sub presidiis Ant. 
Garissolii et Joan. Verderit (Montauban, 1650, 8vo) :— 
Catecheseos ecclesiarum in Gallia et alibi reformatarum 
Enxplicatio, opus a Paulo Carolo inchoatum et ab. Ant. 
Gavissolio continuatum et absolutum (Geneve, 1656, 4to). 
—Hoefer, Now. Biog. Générale, xix, 491, 492. 

Gar’izim ((aodiv v. r. Tapifetv), a Grecized 


| form (2 Mace. v, 23; vi, 2) of Mount Grrizim (q. v.). 


Garland (créjipa, Acts xiv,13), See Wrearu. 
It was customary in heathen sacrifices to adorn vic- 
tims with fillets and garlands; but commentators are 
not agreed as to the purpose to which the ‘(oarlands” 
mentioned in the above passage are to be applied. As 
the idolaters used to put garlands on the head of their 
idol before they offered sacrifice, it has been thought 


| by others that they were intended to be set on the 


heads of the apostles. They were generally composed 


| of such trees or plants as were esteemed most agreea- 


ble to the god who was the immediate object of wor- 
ship (see Kuinél and others, in loc.). See Rose, De 
orepavodopig (Jena, 1669); Schmid, De Coronas (Lips. 
1701); Gerhard, id. (Jen. 1646); Schmeizel, zd. (ib. 


GARLANDS 


- 1718); Paschalis, id. (L. B., 1671); Grefe, De coronis 
epularibus (Lips. 1670). See Crown; WEDDING. 


Garlands in the marriage service. It was usual 
in the early Church to crown persons contracted in 
marriage with garlands (Chrysostom, Hom. ix in 1 
Tim.).. This practice was derived from the heathen 
ceremonies ; but, as it was deemed innocent, the Chris- 
tians made no scruple to adopt it. It is still practised 
in the Greek Church. At funerals, however, the cus- 
tom of crowning the corpse and the coffin was rejected 
as savoring of idolatry (Tertullian, De Corona Militis, 
c. x). It was usual to strew flowers on the graye.— 
Riddle, Christian Antiquities, bk. vii, ch. iii. 

Garlic (DW, shum, so called from its odor ; Sept. 
oxdpodov, Vulg. allium, A. V. ‘‘garlick’’) occurs only 
once in Scripture, and that in the plural, Numb. xi, 
5; where the Israelites are described as murmuring, 
among other things, for the leeks, the onions, and the 
garlic of Egypt. There can be no doubt of its being 
correctly so translated, as the same Arabic word (thum) 
still signifies a species of garlic which is cultivated 
and esteemed throughout Eastern countries (Celsii 
HMierobot. ii, 53). Ancient authors mention that garlic 
was cultivated in Egypt (Pliny, xix, 32). Herodotus 
(ii, 125) enumerates it as one of the substances upon 
which a large sum (1600 talents) was spent for feeding 
laborers employed in building the Pyramids, although 
Hasselquist expresses a doubt whether it was cultiva- 
ted in that country (Zrav. p. 562). The species con- 
sidered to have been thus referred to is Allium Asca- 
lonicum, which is the most common in Eastern coun- 
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Alliwm Ascalonicum. 


tries, and obtains its specific name from having been 
brought into Europe from Ascalon (see Jac. de Vitri- 
aco, in the Gest. Francor. iii, 1142). It is now usually 
known in the kitchen garden by the name of ‘ escha- 
lot”’ or “shallot.” Its ranker congener is the com- 
mon garlic (Allium sativum). See the Penny Cyclope- 
dia, s. vy. Allium. Rosellini, howeyer, thinks he has 
discovered it upon a painting in Beni Hassan. The 
Talmudists frequently mention the use of this plant 
among the Jews, and their fondness of it (Ailaim, i, 
3; vi, 10; Maasersv, 8; Terum. vii,7; Nedar. viii, 6, 
etc.). It formed a favorite yiand with the common 
people among the Greeks and Romans (Pliny, x, 23)3 
Plautus, Mostell. I, i, 388; Horace, Hp. iii, 3; Suetonius, 
Vesp. 8). See Borany. 

Garment (represented by several Heb. and Greek 
words) [see APPAREL; CLoruine; Dress; Rat 
MENT; VESTURE, etc.]. Fora list of modern Arabic 
garments, see Thomson, Land and Book, i, 167 sq. In 
2 Kings xi, 13, it is said, ‘‘Then they hasted and took 
every man his garment, and put it under him on the 
top of the stairs, and blew with trumpets, saying, Jehu 
is king.” Here they laid down their garments in- 
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The use of carpets was common in 
the East in the remoterages. The kings of Persia al- 
ways walked upon carpets in their palaces. Xeno- 
phon reproaches the degenerate Persians of his time 
that they placed their couches upon carpets, to repose 
more at their ease. The spreading of garments in the 
street before persons to whom it was intended to show 
particular honor was an ancient and very general cus- 
tom. ‘Thus the people spread their garments in the 
way before our Saviour (Matt. xxi, 8), where some 
also strewed branches. In the Agamemnon of Aischy- 
lus, the hypocritical Clytemmestra commands the maids 
to spread out carpets before her returning husband, 
that, on descending from his chariot, he may place his 
foot ‘‘on a purple-covered path.’’ We also find this 
custom among the Romans. When Cato of Utica left 
the Macedonian army, where he had become legionary 
tribune, the soldiers spread their clothes in the way. 
The hanging out of carpets, and strewing of flowers 
and branches in modern times, are remnants of ancient 
customs. See RENDING; SEWING. 

A number of sumptuous and magnificent habits was, 
in ancient times, regarded as an indispensable part of 
the treasures of arich man. Thus the patriarch Job, 
speaking of the riches of the wicked, says, ‘‘ Though 
he heap up silver as the dust, and prepare raiment as 
the clay’ (Job xxvii, 16). Joseph gave his brethren 
changes of raiment, but to Benjamin he gave “ three 
hundred pieces of silver, and five changes of raiment” 
(Gen. xlv, 22). Naaman carried for a present to the 
prophet Elisha ten changes of raiment (2 Kings v, 4). 
In allusion to this custom, our Lord, when describing 
the short duration and perishing nature of earthly 
treasures, represents them as subject to the depreda- 
tions of the moth, from which the inhabitants of the 
East find it exceedingly difficult to preserve their 
stores of garments: ‘‘ Lay not up for yourselves treas- 
ures on earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt” 


stead of carpets. 


(Matt. vi, 19). Paul, when appealing to the integrity 


and fidelity with which he had discharged his sacred 
office, mentions apparel with other treasures: he says, 
‘*T have coveted no man’s gold, or silver, or apparel’’ 
(Acts xx, 33). The apostle James likewise (as do the 
Greek and Roman writers, when they particularize the 
opulence of those times) specifies gold, silver, and gar- 
ments as the constituents of riches: ‘‘Go to now, ye 
rich men; weep and howl for your miseries that shall 
come upon you. Your riches are corrupted, and your 
garments moth-eaten”’ (James v, 1,2). We find that 
the custom of hoarding up splendid dresses still exists 
in Palestine and the East. It appears that even Solo- 
mon received raiment as presents (2 Chron. ix, 24). 
Asiatic princes and grandees keep changes of raiment 
ready made, for presents to persons of distinction whom 
they wish particularly to honor. The simple and uni- 
form shape of the clothes makes this custom practica- 
ble, and accounts also for the change of one person’s 
dress for another’s, which is mentioned in sacred his- 
tory. This will, perhaps, apply to the parable of the 
wedding garment, and to the behavior of the king, who 
expected to have found all his guests clad in robes of 
honor (Gen. xxvii, 15; Deut. xxii, 5; 1 Sam. xviii, 
4; 2 Kings vy, 5, 22; Matt. xxii, 11; Luke xv, 29). 
The ‘‘ changeable suits of apparel” in Isa. iii, 22, should 
be properly ‘‘ embroidered robes.” See BANQuET, ete. 

Women were forbidden to wear male garments, and 
the reverse (Deut. xxii, 5; see Mill, De commutatione 
vestium utriusg. secus, Utr. s. a.). On heterogeneous 
garments, see DIVERSE. 


Gar’mite (Heb. with the art. "2955, hag-Garmi’ ; 
Sept. Cappi v. r. ‘Orappi and ‘Oyappi; Vulg. Garmi), 
an epithet of Knrran (q. v.) in the obscure genealogy 
(1 Chron. iv, 19) of Mered (q. v.); apparently to de- 
note its strength (i. q. bony, from BA; see Proy. XXV, 


15; Job x1, 18); but regarded by Gesenius and Fiirst 
(after the Targum, ad loc.) as a proper name; the form 
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GARNER 


(like that of the associated soubriquets) is patrial, as 
if from a town, Gerem; but no such place is elsewhere 
mentioned, unless it be the Beth-Garem (O74 M73) of 
the Talmud (Hrubim, fol. 19, a), and the Mansul Ga- 
rem of Astori, east of Gaza, referred to by Schwarz 
(Palest. p. 118) as now unknown. ; 

Garner is the rendering in the Auth. Vers. of the 
following words: AZiN, otsar’, a treasure, as it is usu- 
ally rendered, a store or stock of goods laid up, hence 
the place where they are deposited (Joel i, 17; ‘‘treas- 
ury,’’ 2 Chron. xxxii, 27); 1172, me’zev (Sept. rapeior), 
a cell or store-room (Psa. esliv, 13); amosh«n, a repos- 
itory or place for storing away anything, especially a 
granary (Matt. iii,12; Luke iii,17; elsewhere ‘‘barn’”). 
See Bary. Cisterns (q. v.) are often used for this 
purpose in the East (Thomson, Land and Book, ii, 262 
sq.). The structures of the ancient Egyptians for the 
storage of grain were above ground, and of great im- 
portance in so eminently a grain-growing country. 
See AGRICULTURE. 
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(1668), and also of Mai Mercatoris opera cum nofis, 
etc. (1673, fol.). The dissertations appended to this 
edition are still valuable to the history of Pelagianism. 
In 1675 he published the Breviarium sive historia con- 
troversiarum Nestoriane et Eutychiane of the archdea- 
con Liberatus. After his death, father Hardouin pub- 
lished his Supplement to the Works of Theodoretus, at 
the beginning of which he gives a eulogy of Garnier’s 
labors and talents.—Feller, Dict. Biog. ; Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, xix, 610. 

Garnier, Julien, p—E Connerrs, an eminent Ben- 
edictine of St. Maur, was born about 1670, and died at 
Paris June 3,1725. He enjoyed great reputation for 
learning, and was highly esteemed both as a man and 
apriest. His superiors intrusted him with the prepara- 
tion of a new edition of St. Basil, and the result of his 
labors was one of the best ever produced at St. Maur: 
Scti. Patris nostri Basilti Opera (Paris, Coignard). The 
preface is aremarkable production. Garnier, however, 
was able to complete but two volumes. Maran, who 
continued the work after the death of Garnier, brought 


Ancient Egyptians Storing Grain. 
This cut shows the section of a granary, to which the grain is in the act of being transferred after it has been winnowed. The clerk, seated on the heap, 
writes down the number of the measures borne to the granary, seemingly from the oral report of the man who stands on the ground with raised hands, 


Garnet. See Sarpivs. 

Garnet, Henry, an English Jesuit, was born in 
Nottingham in 1555. He was educated as a Protes- 
tant at Winchester College; but, having turned Ro- 
manist, he travelled in Spain, and afterwards studied 
at Rome, and gained distinction for his skill in mathe- 
matics. He was made provincial of the Jesuits in Eng- 
land in 1586, and served with great astuteness and 
fidelity the Roman Church in that country. He was 
tried in 1606 for complicity in the Gunpowder Plot (q. 
y.), and was executed May 3. A good account of him 
is given in Rule, Celebrated Jesuits.—Mosheim, Church 
History, book iv, cent. xvii, sec. ii, pt. i, chap. i, § 10; 
Hume, History of England, ch. xlvi. 

Garnett, Joun, D.D., an English divine, was 
porn in 1707. He became fellow of Sidney College, 
Cambridge, and afterwards Lady Margaret’s preacher. 
He was made bishop of Ferns in 1752, and bishop of 
Clogher in 1758. He died in 1782. His principal 
work is A Dissertation on the Book of Job, its Nature, 
Argument, Age, and Author, wherein the celebrated Text, 
air, 25, is occasionally considered and discussed ; to which 
are added four Sermons (London, 1749, 4to). He con- 
tends ‘‘that the book of Job is an allegorical drama, 
designed to represent the fall and restoration of a cap- 
tive Jew, and with a view to recommend the virtue of 
patience. The author he supposes to haye been Eze- 


kiel, and the period of its production subsequent to the | 
| the commencement of his ministerial career, his life 


Babylonish captivity.”-—Orme, Bibliotheca Biblica, p. 
200; Kitto, Cyclopedia, s. v. 

Garnier, Jean, a French Jesuit, was born at Paris 
in 1612. He joined the order in 1628, and soon dis- 
played great talent and aptness for study and teach- 
ing. As usual, this gift was fostered by the society, 
and for forty years Garnier held different professor- 
ships of theology and literature. He died at Bologna, 
on his way to Rome, Oct. 16, 1681. His most impor- 
tant works are-on the Pelagian controversy, his edi- 
tions of Juliant Eclan. episcopi libellus, notis illust. 


out the third and last in 1730. See Histoire littér. de 
la Congrégation de Saint-Maur, p. 470 ;-Herzog, Real- 
Encyklop. iy, 662. 

Garnish: MD, tsaphah’, in Piel, to overlay (as 
usually rendered), e. g. with stones, 2 Chron. iii, 6; in 
a similar sense, coopéw, to adorn, Rey. xxi, 19, which 
is used of decking with garlands, Matt. xxiii, 29; or 
of a furnished apartment, Matt. xii, 44; Luke xi, 25). 
In Job xxiii, 16, the term is peculiar, MDW, shiphrah’, 
which Gesenius regards as a noun denoting brightness, 
with which the heavens are clothed; although Fiirst, 
with many others, pointing MIBw, regards it as a Piel 
form of "Dw, in the sense of arch, referring to the 
vaulted form of the sky. See ASTRONOMY. 


Garrettson, Freepory, a distinguished pioneer 
preacher of the Methodist Episcopal Church, was born 
in Maryland August 15, 1752, was converted in 1775, 
and entered the Conference in the same year. In De- 
cember, 1784, he was ordained elder by Dr. Coke, and 
volunteered ag missionary to Nova Scotia. In 1788, 
with twelve young ministers, he opened the work of 
evangelizing Eastern New York and Western New 
England. From 1818 to his death, Sept. 26, 1827, he 
mostly had the relation of Conference missionary. 
Mr. Garrettson was a very widely-useful minister. 
“fe was among the earliest Methodist preachers of 
American birth, and, being active and zealous from 


and labors are intimately connected with the rise and 
progress of Methodism in this country.” He preached 
in almost all the Eastern States, from Nova Scotia to 
the Gulf of Mexico, and on all his appointments many 
souls were converted and many churches built up. 
Although not a man of great learning, Mr. Garrettson 
was a man of vigorous mind and powerful character. 
Ie was imbued with fervor and zeal ; and during fif- 
ty-two years he was one of the most laborious and ef- 
ficient evangelists of the age. He died greatly honored 


GARRISON 


and lamented.—Minutes of Conferences, i, 574; Bangs, 
Life of F. Garrettson (N. Y.12mo); Stevens, Memorials 
of Methodism, vol.i; Methodist Magazine, March, 1828 ; 
Stevens, History of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
(Gedo) 

Garrison, denoted by four or five Heb. words from 
the root 122, natsab’, to stand firm or erect (i. q. 37). 
1, 2372, matstsab’ (fem. 12872, matstsabah’, 1 Sam. 
xiv, 12), a station, i.e. lit. a standing-place (e. g. where 
the priests stood in Jordan, “place,” Josh. LV, 3.9) 
hence a military or fortified post (e. g. the Philistine 
camp, 1 Sam. xiii, 23; xiv, 1,4, 6, 11, 12, 15; 2 Sam. 
xxiii, 14); metaph. an office or public ‘‘ station” (Isa. 
xxii, 19). 2. 33%, mutstsab’, a cordon of troops 
(‘‘mount,”’ Isa. xxix, 8; perhaps also“ pillar,” Judg. 
ix,6). 8. 25%), netstb’, properly a prazfect or superin- 
tendent (“ officer,” 1 Kings iv, 19; 2 Chron. viii, 10); 
hence a military post (1 Sam. x, 5; xiii, 3,4; 2 Sam. 
viii, 6, 14; 1 Chron. xi, 16; xviii, 13; 2 Chron, xvii, 

»2); also a monumental ‘ pillar’”’ (q. v.) or cippus (e. g. 
a statue of salt, Gen. xix, 26; a sense in which some 
take the word also in1 Sam. x, 5; xiii, 3, like the stele 
erected by Sesostris in conquered countries in token 
of subjugation, Herod. ii, 102, 106). 


always designates a standing object, either an archi- 
tectural or monumental column (usually rendered * pil- 
lar ;” in the passage of Ezekiel perhaps referring to 
those of the Tyrian temples; comp. Herod. ii, 14), or an 
idolatrous ‘‘ image’ (q. v.). See ForTIFICATION. 


Garsis, a town mentioned in the Talmud (5°073, 
Erubim, fol. 21,0) as the residence of one Rabbi Joshua ; 
also by Josephus (Magoic, War, v, 11, 5) as the native 
city (woduc) of one Tephthzus, and situated in Galilee 
—Schwarz adds (Pualest. p.178) 20 stadia from Seppho- 
ris (evidently confounding it with the Garisime, Paoe- 
cin v.r. Laplce Kwon, of Josephus, Life, § 71), but that 
the site is now unknown. 


Garve, Kart Bernuarp, a German divine and 
Christian poet, was born near Hanover, Jan. 4, 1763. 
He studied theology in the seminary of Barby, and 
soon after became professor of philosophy and history 
at Niesky. This he left in 1797, and afterwards served 


in different functions in Amsterdam, Ebersdorf, Nor-| 


den, and Berlin successively, distinguishing himself 
particularly in the latter place, where his ministrations 
were eminently successful, despite the disordered state 
of affairs during the years 1810-16. He was after- 
wards at the head of the Moravian community at Neu- 
salz, on the Oder, which post age and infirmities com- 
pelled him to resign in 1838. He died June 22, 1841. 
Garve was one of the best of modern German hymn 
writers, especially excelling in versification, and com- 
bining fecundity and ease of production with rare beau- 
ty of language and deep religious feeling. He pub- 
lished Christliche Gesdnge (Gorlitz, 1825), containing 
303 pieces, mostly original :—“ Briidergesdnge” (Gna- 
dau, 1827); and left many hymns in manuscript.—Her- 
zog, Real-Encyklopddie, iv, 663. 

Garves, Dante, was born in Washington Co., 
M4., January 9, 1830, He graduated at Pennsylvania 
College in 1850, and passed his theological studies in 
the seminary at Gettysburg. He was licensed to 
preach, and soon after accepted a professorship in Tli- 
nois State University, This position he occupied with 
honor to himself and advantage to the institution for 
several years. After spending some time in visiting 
portions of Europe, Asia, and Africa, he returned to 
this country, and successively preached at Canton, 
Ohio, and Greensburg, Pa. He died Sept. 30, 1865, 
He was an eatnest, impressive, and successful minis- 
ter of the Lutheran Church, a man of enlarged mind 
and liberal heart, whose memory will be cherished with 
affectionate interest. His only publications are, Our 


4, An improper | 


rendering, Ezek. xxvi, 11, of 42272, matstsebah’, which | Sprague, Annals, vii, 478. (G.L. 2} 
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Country in the Light of History, delivered before the 
alumni of Pennsylvania College, 1861; and The Sud- 
den Death of Henry J. M‘Millan, pronounced in the Lu- 
theran Church, Greensburg, 1864. (M. L. 8.) 


Gary, GzorGe, a Methodist Episcopal minister and 
missionary to Oregon, was born at Middlefield, Otsego 
Co., N.:Y., Dec. 8, 1793; entered the New England 
Conference in 1809; in 1813 was transferred to Gen- 
esee Conference; in 1818 was made presiding elder; 
in 1825 was Conference missionary; in 1834, mission- 
ary to the Oneida Indians; in 1836 was transferred to 
Black River Conference ; and in 1844 was appointed 
missionary superintendent of Oregon, where he re- 
mained four years. After his return he labored on 
until 1854, when his health entirely failed. He died 
March 25,1855. Mr. Gary was an eminently holy and 
useful minister. He was six times delegate to the 
General Conference, and was deeply engaged in all 
the ecclesiastical, religious, and educational interests 
of the Church. He was a wise and safe counsellor, 
and his influence in his Conference was very great. 
As a preacher he was widely known for ‘‘true, per- 
suasive, and sanctified eloquence,” which “ mightily 
moved his hearers.’’—Minutes of Conferences, v, 560; 
Peck, Early Methodism (N.York, 1860, 12mo), p. 480; 


Gash’mu (Hebrew Gashmu’, 1223; Sept. omits, 
Vulg. Gossem), prob. a prolonged form (Neh. vi, 6) of 


| the name GESHEM (q. V.). 


Gassendi or Gassend, Pierre, an eminent 
French philosopher and scholar, was born of humble 
parentage Dec. 24, 1595, at Champtercier, a village near 
Digne, in Provence. He died at Paris Oct. 24, 1659. 
From his earliest years he was noted for sweetness of 
disposition, quickness of apprehension, keenness of ob- 
servation, and precocity of genius. As a child he 
would wander in the fields en clear nights to admire 
the beauty, variety, and order of the starry hosts, and 
would thus excite the anxieties of his family, till his 
habits and occupations became familiar to them. At 
four years of age he made sermons for the entertain- 
ment of his childish companions, at ten he delivered 
a Latin address to the bishop of his diocese, and at 
sixteen he had’already adopted the motto of his life— 
sapere aude—dare to be wise. He was early sent to 
school, and, fortunately, feil at Digne into the hands 
of a teacher able to appreciate and develop his won- 
derful powers. His father was with difficulty induced 
to permit his attendance at the University of Aix, 
along with the sons of a relative, and at that rela- 
tive’s expense. He was required to return after a 
two-years’ course. At Aix he was under the care of 
Fesaye, a learned Minorite, who introduced him into 
the thorny labyrinths of philosophy. At the expira- 
tion of the appointed time Gassendi returned to the 
plough, but left it to teach rhetoric at the age of six- 
teen in the academy of Digne. At nineteen he was 
appointed, on the death of Fesaye, to give instructions 
in philosophy at the University of Aix; but he devoted 
himself chiefly to the study of theology, as he had se- 
lected the Church for his career. In 1616, however, 
he was simultaneously elected to the chairs of theology 
and philosophy, and he accepted the latter. The au- 
thority of Aristotle had been long declining among 
the learned, and, in common with many of his precur- 
sors and contemporaries, Gassendi employed himself 
in the confutation of the peripatetic dogmas. The 
controversial views thus promulgated were systema- 
tized in his Evercitaticnum Paradoxicarum adversus 
Aristoteleos libri septem. Before publishing the work 
he submitted it to the judgment of Nicholas Peirese 
and the prior of Valetta. By them he was persuaded 
to complete his design of entering the Church; and, 
after receiving his doctorate of divinity, was through 
their influence presented to a canonry’at Digne. A 
portion of the Paradoxes was published in. 1624, but the 
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last five books were withheld by the advice of his 
friends, and his labors in this direction were arrested 
by the discovery that the subject had been sufficiently 
discussed by Francisco Patrizzi. 

These writings, petulant in character, and full of 
youthful cavils and superficial objections, provoked 
opposition, which was not mitigated by Gassendi’s 
manifest predilection for the opinions of Epicurus. 
The young philosopher had been born at the close of 
the religious wars of France, and had entered upon 
life amid the turmoil and strife of the regency of Anne 
of Austria, during a period when many speculative 
minds sought relief from controversy, and from the 
agitation of religious and political dissensions, in the 
careless scepticism and easy morality which had been 
rendered attractive by Montaigne. Ecclesiastical du- 
ties having summoned him to Paris, he profited by the 
occasion to augment his multifarious learning, and to 
form the acquaintance of the learned in the capital. 
It was probably at this time that he was brought into 
intimacy with Des Cartes, an intimacy which was in- 
terrupted and shaken by his Observations on the Phil- 
osophical Meditations, and by the disingenuous conduct 
of Des Cartes in regard to them. Gassendi was in- 
duced to accept in 1645 the professorship of mathemat- 
ics in the Royal College of France; but the exertion 
of lecturing, in conjunction with his other studious 
avyocations, undermined his health, and compelled him 
to seek its restoration by a return to his native air. 
During this period he gave to the world the treatise De 
Vita et Moribus Epicuri (Lugduni, 1647), and his edi- 
tion ofthe Tenth Book of Diogenes Laértius (1649), with 
copious annotations, in which he collected and ar- 
ranged the abundant literary materials which he had 
gathered for the illustration of the philosophy and the 
philosopher of the Garden. In 1653 Gassendi return- 
ed to Paris, and, after publishing the lives of Tycho 
Brahe, Copernicus, Purbach, Regiomontanus, and Pei- 
rese, devoted himself assiduously to the completion 
and perfection of his scheme of speculation, though 
these last results of his labors did not appear till after 


his death in the Syntagma Philosophie Epicuree. His | 


health finally gave way in 1654, and, after much suf- 
fering from pulmonary disease, he died, having sur- 
yvived his illustrious rival Des Cartes five years. 

The complete works of Gassendi were collected and 
published in 1658, in 6 vols. fol., by his friends Louis 
de Montmor and Francois Henry, with a biography 
by Sorbiére prefixed. The most important of these 
works have been already mentioned, but they were 
accompanied by numerous essays on various topics of 
mathematics, astronomy, natural history, etc. These 
it is unnecessary to notice, though all branches of con- 
temporaneous investigation engaged the attention of 
Gassendi, and his reputation was higher and less as- 
sailable in science than in philosophy. The range of 
his inquiries in the latter department is illustrated by 
his early refutation of the mystical doctrines of Robert 
Fludd, in the Examen Philosophie Fluddane, by his 
Disquisitio Metaphysica, in opposition to Des Cartes, 
and by his life-long labors in resuscitating the Epicu- 
rean d 
His zealous attachment to the daring imaginations of 
Epicurus, and his ardent rehabilitation of the charac- 
ter of the “Graius homo” who first forced the barriers 


of nature— 
‘tet extra 


Processit longe flammantia mcenia mundi”’— 
invited misapprehension, and were obnoxious to grave 
criticism. To repel misconception, he appended to the 
Syntagna Philosophie Epicuree a series of elaborate 
essays, in which he repudiated and refuted the infidel 
tenets ascribed to Epicurus. This late defence, how- 
ever consonant with the whole tenor of his own life, 
was inadequate to preclude unfavorable presumptions, 
particularly on the part of those predisposed to wel- | 
come them. Nor was his intimate association with | 


rine, especially in its physical developments. | 
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Hobbes, La Mothe le Vayer, and other notable scep- 
tics of the time, calculated to inspire confidence in his 
orthodoxy. But there is no reason to suppose that 
the piety of Gassendi was less sincere than it was ha- 
bitual, or that he ever questioned the validity of the 
religion which he professed. It was an age of para- 
dox, and of promiscuous and vague, but earnest in- 
quiry. His early resistance to the Aristotelians may 
have attracted his favor to the ethical as well as the 
physical scheme which was most strongly contrasted 
with the positions of the peripatetic school. The tem- 
per of the period, too, after long theological contro- 
yersy and a century of religious war, desired the con- 
ciliation or the relegation of polemical asperities, and 
cherished a careless scepticism or an uninquiring faith, 
The morals of Epicurus were contemplated by Gas- 
sendi in their original innocence and purity, divested 
of the corruptions which vitiated them in their later 
and more familiar applications, and adorned with that 
chaste simplicity which won the earnest and repeated 
commendations of the Stoic Seneca. 

Philosophy of Gassendi.—Neither the desire nor the 
design of founding a sect was entertained by Gassendi. 
He left no school, though he made his mark on the 
scientific and speculative development of Europe. He 
was distinguished by quick perception, accurate obser- 
vation, remarkable penetration and discrimination, va- 
rious research, and manifold accomplishment. He 
was enthusiastic in the discovery of new facts, eager 
in the exposure of inveterate error, but he had no 
taste for system-mongering, and was free from the 
weaknesses of personal ambition. He aimed rather 
at rejuvenating ancient knowledge than at inaugurat- 
ing new fancies. The cardinal principle of Epicurus 
was accepted and expounded by Gassendi in such a 
manner as to harmonize with the simplicity, temper- 
ance, and purity of his life. Pleasure is the summum 
Lonum—the final object, the highest motive of human 
action, the crown of human aspirations ; but this 
pleasure is the pleasure of the good man; the perfect 
state of the pagan; the present and eternal bliss of the 
Christian. It is neither to be attained nor sought by 
personal indulgences, nor by concession to appetites ; 
but only by the punctilious discharge of every duty, 
in expectation of that serenity of a conscience at ease, 
which is the most abiding and the most assuring re- 
ward of virtue. Such a theory is liable to great 
abuses, and is certain to be ultimately abused. An 
easy conscience is easily mistaken for a conscience at 
ease, and happiness is identified with pleasure when 
pleasure ceases to be identical with happiness. Pleas- 
ure, in its vulgar’sense, thus becomes at once the aim 
of life and the means of securing that aim ; and pleas- 
ure, in its philosophic sense, which implies the concord 
of desire with duty, is totally forgotten or ignored. 
Thus all the vices of the Epicurean stye are intro- 
duced. But it is as uncritical as it is uncharitable to 
stigmatize the philosopher instead of the philosophy 
for the perverseness or the perverse tendency of his 
doctrine. In the most defecated Epicureanism there 
is assuredly an intricate confusion which eventuates 
in grievous error. Violence is habitually done to 
words, and a greater violence is done to thoughts. 
There is a continual paronomasia and paragnomesia— 
a play upon terms and upon conceptions—which daz- 
zles, bewilders, and misleads; but the perilous thesis 
may be held in conjunction with the purest intentions 
and the most rigorous observance of moral rectitude. 
So it was held by Gassendi. It must be admitted that 
the Hedonic theory is not more incompatible with 
Christianity than the utilitarianism of William Paley, 
Jeremy Bentham, or John Stuart Mill. The mental 
philosophy of Gassendi corresponded with his ethical 
assumptions. He espoused sensationalism, though in 


no rigid or consistent form. He was the legitimate 
Y nt and the yacil- 


lation of his views. While recognising sensation and 
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reflection as the origin of our ideas, he was by no 
means inclined to pure materialism. This incoherence 
of language and doctrine was not peculiar to him. It 
characterizes the whole school of Locke, and may be 
ascribed in part to the ambiguity of the terms employ- 
ed, in part to the indistinctness and undistinguished 
character of the phenomena commented on. ‘There 
was a similar inconsequence in the physical system of 
Gassendi. He received from Epicurus, or, rather, 
from Lucretius, the doctrine of atoms, of a vacuum, 
and of the regular operation of natural forces; but he 
did not admit the accidental collision and casual impli- 
cation of primary particles, nor did he exclude the di- 
vine will and the divine intelligence from the order of 
creation. In his separate tenets as in his general in- 
tellectual habit, he presented a strong contrast to his 
more famous and more methodical contemporary, Des 
Cartes. Positions apparently materialistic were main- 
tained by him in conjunction with a faithful adherence 
to both natural and revealed religion; and he offered 
the strange spectacle of a sincere and preposterous 
Epicurean who was equally sincere as a Christian and 
as an ordained teacher of Christianity. Des Cartes, 
on the other hand, with principles essentially idealis- 
tic, combined the postulates of the infinite tenuity and 
divisibility of matter, of a plenum, and of the vertigi- 
nous evolution of the universe, with practical but un- 
avowed Pyrrhonism. There was point, but there was 
also inadequacy and injustice in the reciprocated an- 
tonomasias with which these philosophers discredited 
each other’s system—in the O anime! applied by Gas- 
sendi to Des Cartes, and in the 0 caro! with which Des 
Cartes retorted upon Gassendi. No doubt the contro- 
versial attitude of Gassendi betrayed him into exagger- 
ated and unguarded expression; but his physical sys- 
tem, though borrowed from Epicurus, may be so limited 
and explained as to offer no offence to religious faith. 

It should be remembered that his speculations were 
hazarded in the infancy of physical science; that his 
aptitudes, studies, and aims were chiefly scientific ; 
that the materials, processes, and instruments of sci- 
ence were as yet rude, cumbrous, and unshapen; that, 
even after the lapse of two centuries, the scientific 
method and scientific conclusions often appear irrecon- 
cilable with religion and revelation. The certain har- 
mony of the book of nature and the Book of God may, 
indeed, be asserted & priori to be a necessity, and was 
so asserted by Lord Bacon; but this harmony is still 
very indistinct. The Epicurean creed was an extray- 
agant and premature attempt at scientific procedure, 
yet it has been recently recognised by high scientific 
authority to be essentially scientific in form and aim, 
however conjectural and arbitrary in development. In 
character as in purpose, it is curiously analogous to 
the most recent speculations of scientific infidelity. 
The sublimated Epicureanism of Gassendi was, in like 
manner, an imperfect anticipation of modern scientific 
reasoning. It resembles the heterogeneous schemes 
of those who too hastily combine problematical science 
with old religious dogmatism. Though it proved it- 
self incapable of instituting a school, it was a potent 
influence in stimulating, directing, and moulding the 
scientific spirit which illumined the latter half of the 
17th century, and inaugurated the brilliant era of mod- 
ern science. Dalton’s atomic theory is not the only 
dream of present scientific belief which may be traced 
back to Gassendi, Hobbes and Locke, Barrow and 
Newton, were largely indebted to the impetus commu- 
nicated by him, if not to his teachings; and it i$ need- 
less to acknowledge our continued and manifest obli- 
gations to those great names. On the subject of Gas- 
sendi, there is little to be consulted beyond the several 
editions of his works, the historians of modern philos- 
ophy, and the lives of the philosopher by Sorbiire 
(Paris, 1658) and by Bongerel (Paris, 1737), with M. de 
Levarde’s Historical and Critical Epistle to the latter 
biographer. (G. F. H.) 
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Gassner, JoAnn JosepH, a Roman Catholic 
priest, was born at Branz, near Pludenz, August 20, 
1727, studied theology at Innsbruck and Prague, was 
ordained priest in 1750, and in 1758 was settled as pas- 
tor at Klésterle. After filling that station for some 
fifteen years, he began to believe in the cure of physi- 
cal disorders by exorcism, in virtue of the power con- 
ferred on him by his ordination. His first attempts 
were made upon himself, and having been, as he 
thought, successful, he felt encouraged to follow what 
he considered his calling. He travelled much, curing 
the sick, who were brought to him often from places 
afar off. ‘‘ The bishop of Constance called him to his 
residence, but, having come yery soon to the conyic- 
tion that he was a charlatan, advised him to return to 
his parsonage. Gassner betook himself, however, to 
other prelates of the empire, some of whom believed 
that his cures were miraculous. In 1774 he even re- 
ceived a call from the bishop at Ratisbon to Ellwan- 
gen, where, by the mere word of command, Cesset 
(Give over), he cured persons who pretended to be 
lame or blind, but especially those afflicted with con- 
vulsions and epilepsy, who were all supposed to be 
possessed by the deyil. Although an official person 
kept a continued record of his cures, in which the most 
extraordinary things were testified, yet it was found 
only too soon that Gassner very often made persons 
in health play the part of those in sickness, and that 
his cures of real sufferers were successful only so long 
as their imagination remained heated by the persua- 
sions of the conjuror’”’ (Chambers, from Conv. Lexikon, 
s.v.). Finally, the emperor, Joseph II, forbade his 
exorcisms, and the archbishops Anton Peter of Prague 
and Hieronymus of Salzburg declared themselves 
against him (see Act. histor. eccl. nostri temporis, Xix, 
315). Pope Pius VI expressed his disapprobation both 
of Gassner’s deeds and writings. He died in retire- 
ment April 4,1779. Lavater (q. v.) believed in the 
reality of many of the cures ascribed to Gassner, and 
regarded them as the result of an extraordinary pow- 
er of faith. Among his works, the most remarkable 
are Weise, fromm und gesund zu leben, und ruhig und 
gottselig zu sterben, etc. (Kempten, 1774; Augsb. 1775, 
3d ed.), and J. J. Gassner’s Antwort auf d. Anmerkun- 
gen wider seine Griinde u. Weise z. exorciren (Augsburg, 
1774).—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. iv, 664; Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, xix, 595; Sterzinger, Die aufgedeckten 
Gassnerschen Wundercuren (1775); Semler, Sammlung 
von Briefen u. Aufsdtzen téber die Gassnersche Geister- 
beschworung (Halle, 1776). 

Gaston. See ANTHONY, St., ORDERS OF (vol. i, 
p- 252). 

Gastrell, Francts, bishop of Chester, was born at 
Slapton, in Northamptonshire, about 1662, and was 
educated at Westminster School and at Christ Church 
College, Oxford. He became preacher at Lincoln’s 
Inn, and Boyle lecturer. In 1700 he took the degree 
of D.D., and in 1702 he was appointed canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford. In 1711 he was made chaplain to 
the queen, and in 1714 bishop of Chester, with permis- 
sion to retain his canonry, but he resigned his preach- 
ership at Lincoln’s Inn. Though never *ignly to 
bishop Atterbury’s politics, he stood by him in Parlia- 
ment when the Bill of Pains and Penalties was brought 
in against him, and voted against his banishment. 
He survived that event but a few years. The gout 
put an end to his life, Nov. 24,1725. His most impor- 
tant writings are, The Certainty of Religion in general, 
Boyle lecture (Lond. 1697, 8vo) :—The Certainty of the 
Christian Revelation (Lond. 1699, 8vo) :—The Christian 
Institutes (Lond. 1717, 12mo, 3d ed.) :—Lat. Institutiones 
Christiane (Lond. 1718, 12mo) :—Deism truly represent- 
ed (Lond. 1722, 8vo.):—Remarks on Clarke’s Doctrine 
of the Trinity (Lond. 1714, 8vo).—Hook, Biog. Eccles. 
vol. v; Chalmers, Biog. Dictionary, s. v. 


Gataker, Charles, son of Thomas Gataker (see 
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below), was born at Rotherhithe about 1614, and was 
educated at St. Paul's School, at Sidney College, Cam- 
bridge, and at Pembroke College, Oxford. He be- 
came chaplain to viscount Falkland, and afterwards 
rector of Hoggeston, in Buckinghamshire, where he 
continued from 1647 till his death in 1680. Among 
his writings are, The Way of Truth and Peace, or a 
Reconciliation of St. Paul and St. James concerning Jus- 
tification (1669, 8vo) :—An Answer to five captious Ques- 
tions propounded by a Factor for the Papacy, by parallel 
Questions and positive Resolutions (Lond. 1678, 4to) :— 
The Papists’ Bait, or their usual Method of gaining 
Proselytes answered (Lond. 1674, 4to) : — Ichnographia 
Doctrine de Justificatione secundum Typum in Monte 
(Lond. 1681, 4to). Gataker wrote Animadversions on 
Bull’s Harmonia Apostolica, which brought out Bull’s 
Examen Censure. — Hook, Ecel. Biog. v, 276; Woods, 
Athen. Oxon. vol. ii. 


Gataker, Thomas, was born Sept. 4, 1574, in 
London, where his father was rector of St. Edmund’s. 
He was educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and about 1601 became preacher at Lincoln’s Inn. He 
held this employment for ten years, and applied him- 
self especially to the study of the Scriptures in Hebrew 
and Greek, and wrote several works in illustration of 
the Old Testament. He also wrote Ofthe Nature and 
Use of Lots (Lond. 1619, 4to), in which he distinguishes 
between innocent and unlawful games of chance. In 
1611 he was appointed rector of Rotherhithe. In 1637 
he printed a defence of his treatise on Lofs under the 
title Thome Gatakeri Londinatis Antithesis partim G. 
Amesii, partim G.Voetii de Sorte thesibus reposita (Ato). 
Tn 1642 he was chosen to sit in the Westminster As- 
sembly, where in several instances he differed from 
the majority. He afterwards wrote, with others, the 
Annotations on the Bible, which were published by the 
Assembly; the notes on Isaiah and Jeremiah are by 
him. ‘In 1648, Gataker, with other London clergy- 
men, to the number of forty-seven, remonstrated 
against the measures taken by the Long Parliament 
with respect to king Charles, and he became, in conse- | 
quence, an object of suspicion to the ruling powers, but 
by his mild conduct he escaped personal annoyance. 
In 1652 he published a Latin translation of M. Aure- 
lius’s Meditations, with valuable notes, tables of refer- 
ence, and a preliminary discourse on the philosophy 
of the Stoics. In the latter part of his life he had to 
sustain a controversy against the pretended astrologer 
William Lilly.” He died June 27, 1654. His Opera 
Critica, edited by Witsius, were published at Utrecht, 
1698, 2 vols. fol., containing, besides the Meditations, 
his Cinnus and Adversaria Miscellanea, being disqui- 
sitions on Biblical subjects, and De Novi Testamenti 
Stylo, with other philological and critical essays. Ga- 
taker was a man of high reputation for learning. 
Echard remarks of him that he “was the most cele- 
brated of the assembly of divines, being highly es- 
teemed by Salmasius and other foreigners; and it is 
hard to say which is most remarkable, his exemplary 
piety and charity, his polite literature, or his humility 
and modesty in refusing preferments.””—Hook, Eccles. 
Biog. v, 275; Jones, Christian Biography ; English Cy- 
clopedia, s. v.; Wood, Athenee Oxon. vol. ii. 


Ga’tam (Heb. Gatam’, BMP}, according to Ge- 
senius from the Arab. puny ; according to First from 
pmy-75, a burnt valley; Sept. ToSvp’and VoSap v. v. 
PowSau : Vulg. Gotham and Gothan), the fourth named 
of the sons of Eliphaz, the son of Esau, and founder of 
a corresponding Edomitish tribe (Gen. xxxvi, 11, 165 
1 Chron. i, 36). B.C. post 1927. Knobel (Gen. ad loc.) 
compares Jodam, an Arab tribe inhabiting the Hisma, | 
a part of Mt. Sherah, the > having dropped trom the 
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name (Gesenius, Thes. p. 976); while Rodiger (ab. Ap- 
pend. p. 80) refers to the Arab tribe Jethamah, men- 
tioned by Ibn-Duraid (1854, p. 300). See Ipumma. 
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- Gatch, Puitre, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in Maryland March 2, 1751; was converted 
in 1772; entered the Philadelphia Conference as a trav- 
elling preacher in 1774; labored in New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Maryland for some years, and in Vir- 
ginia for about twenty years. He then emigrated to 
the Northwestern Territory in 1798, and settled near 
the village of Cincinnati, where, after a useful career 
as a citizen and minister in that new country, he died, 
December 28, 1835. See M‘Lean, Sketch of Philip 
Gatch (Cincinnati, 1854); Minutes of Conferences, ii, 
403; Sprague, Annats, vii, 50. 


Gate (prop. 92, sha“ar, dn; which are also used 
[espec. the Heb, word | for poor [q. v. ], although this 
latter is more properly designated by mn, pe’ thach, 
an opening, of which m>5, de’leth, was the valve, Gr. 
Stipa; there also occur 5/0, saph, 1 Chron. ix, 19, 21, a 
vestibule or ‘‘ threshold,’ as usually elsewhere render- 
ed; and the Chald. 39%, tera’, an entrance, only in 
Ezra and Dan.), the entrance to inclosed grounds, 
buildings, dwelling-houses, towns, etc. (see Thomson, 
Land and Book, i, 29 sq.). Thus we find mentioned— 
1. Gates of Cities, as of Jerusalem, its sheep-gate, fish- 
gate, etc. (Jer. xxxvii, 13; Neh. i, 3; ii, 3; v, 3); of 
Sodom (Gen. xix, 1); of Gaza (Judges xvi, 3). 2. 
Gates of royal palaces (Neh. iii, 8). 3. Gates of the 
Temple. The temple of Ezekiel had two gates, one 
towards the north, the other towards the east; the lat- 
ter closed (Ezek. xliv, 1, 2), the other must have been 
open. The gates of Solomon’s Temple were very 
massive and costly, being overlaid with gold and cary- 
ings (1 Kings vi, 34, 35; 2 Kings xviii, 16). Those of 
the Holy Place were of olive-wood, two-leaved, and 
overlaid with, gold; those of the Temple of fir 1 Kings 
vi, 81, 32, 834; Ezek. xli, 23, 24). Ofthe gates of the 
outer courts of Herod’s temple, nine were covered with 
gold and silver, as well as the posts and lintels; but the 
middle one, the Beautiful Gate (Acts iii, 2), was made 
entirely of Corinthian brass, and was considered to 
surpass the others far in costliness (Joseph. War, v, 5, 
3). This gate, which was so heavy as to require twen- 
ty men to close it, was unexpectedly found open on one 
occasion shortly before the close of the siege (Joseph. 
War, vi, 5,3; Ap.ii, 9). 4. Gates of tombs (Matt. xxvii, 
60). 5. Gates of prisons. In Acts xii, 10, mention is 
made of the iron gate of Peter’s prison (xvi, 27). Pru- 
dentius (Peristephanon, v, 346) speaks of gate-keep- 
ers of prisons. 6. Gates of caverns (1 Kings xix, 18). 
7. Gates of camps (Exod. xxxii, 26,27; see Heb. xiii, 
12). The camps of the Romans generally had four 
gates, of which the first was called porta pretoria, the 
second decumana, the third principalis, the fourth quin- 
tana (Rosin. Antig. Rom. x, 12). The camp of the Tro- 
jans is also described as having had gates (Virgil, in. 
ix, 724). The camp of the Israelites in the desert ap- 
pears to haye been closed by gates (Hxod. xxxii, 20)s 
We do not know of what materials the inclosures and 
gates of the temporary camps of the Hebrews were 
formed. In Egyptian monuments such inclosures are 
indicated by lines of upright shields, with gates appa- 
rently of wicker, defended by a strong guard. In later 
Egyptian times, the gates of the temples seem to have 


Ancient Egyptian Camp-gate guarded. 
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been intended as places of defence, if not the principal 
fortifications (Wilkinson, Anc. Ey. i, 409, abridgm.). 
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The gateways of Assyrian cities were arched or square- | 


headed entrances in the wall, sometimes flanked by 
towers (Layard, Nineveh, ii, 388, 395; Nin. and Bab. p. 
231; Mon. of Nin. pt. ii, pl. 49; see also Assyrian bas- 
reliefs in Brit. Mus. Nos. 49, 25, 26). 


Ancient Assyrians setting fire to an enemy's gates. 


to their own royal mansions were a simple passage be- | 


tween two colossal human-headed bulls or lions. See 
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ed gates are mentioned by travelers, such as some of 
the town gates of Algiers (Pitt’s Letter, viii, 10), and 
| of the towers of the so-called iron bridge at Antioch 
(Pococke, vol. ii, pt. i, p.172). Gates of iron are also 
| mentioned by Hesiod (Theog. 732), by Virgil (4ineid, 
|i, 482; vii, 609), and by Ovid (Metamorphoses, vii, 126). 
2. Gates of stone, and of pearls, are mentioned in Isa. 
liv, 12, and Rey. xxi, 12, which, it has justly been sup- 
posed, refer to such doors, cut out of a single slab, as 
are occasionally discovered in ancient countries (Shaw, 
p- 210; Burckhardt, Syria, p. 58,74; Porter, Damasc. ii, 
| 22,192; Ray, Coll. of Trav. ii, 429). At Esswan (Sy- 
ene), in Upper Egypt, there is a granite gateway bear- 
ing the name of Alexander, the son of Alexander the 
Great (Wilkinson, iii, 403), The doors leading to the 
several chambers of the so-called ‘‘ Tombs of the Kings,” 
near Jerusalem, were each formed of a single stone 
seven inches thick, sculptured so as to resemble four 
panels: the stiles, muntins, and other parts were cut 
with great art, and exactly resembled those of a door 
made by a carpenter at the present day—the whole be- 
ing completely smooth and polished, and most accurate 
|in its proportions. The doors turned on pivots, of 
| the same stone of which the rest of them were com- 
| posed, which were inserted in corresponding sockets 
above and below, the lower tenon being of course short. 
This is one of the modes in which heavy doors of wood 
are now hung in the East. One of these doors was 
still hanging in Maundrell’s time, and ‘‘ did not touch 
its lintel by at least three inches.” But all these doors 
are now thrown down and broken (Monconys, p. 508; 
Thevenot, p. 261; Pococke, ii, 21; Maundrell, sub Mar. 
28; Wilde, ii, 299; Robinson, i, 530). Similar doors 
are described by Dr. Clarke (Travels, pt. ii, vol. i, p. 
252) in the remarkable excavated sepulchres at Tel- 
messus, on the southern coast of Asia Minor; and oth- 
ers were noticed by Irby and Mangles (Travels, p. 302) 
|in the sepulchres near Bysan (Bethshan). There are 
stone doors to the houses in the Hauran beyond the 
Jordan (Burckhardt, p. 58); and in the north of Persia 
| the street doors of superior houses are often composed 
of a single slab of a kind of slate. In the ancient sep- 
ulchre recently discovered, as described by Dr. Wilde 
| (Narrative, ii, 343), the outer door is formed by a single 
slab, and moves on horizontal pivots that run into sock- 
ets cut in the pilasters at the top, in the manner of a 
| swinging hinge. 3. Gates ef wood. Of this kind were 
probably the gates of Ga- 
za (Judg. xvi, 3). They 
had generally two valves, 
which, according to Fa- 
’ ber’s description (Arch. p. 
300), had sometimes small- 
er doors, or wickets, to af- 
ford a passage when the 
principal gate was closed 
a fact which he applies 
| to the illustration of Matt. 
vii, 13. 

The parts of the doorway 
were the threshold (99, 
Judg. xix, 27; Sept. zpd- 
Ovpov, Vulg. limen), the 
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As the gates of towns served the ancients as places 
of security [see Forrrricarrion], a durable material 
was required for them, and accordingly we find men- 
tioned—1. Grates of iron and brass (Psa. evii, 16; Isa. 
xlv, 2; Acts xii, 10). It is probable that gates thus 

eribed were, in fact, only sheeted with plates of 
copper or iron (Haber, Archiol. p. 297), and it is prob- 
ably in this sense that we are to interpret the hundred 
brazen gates ascribed to the ancient Babylon. Theve- 
not (Voyage, p. 283) describes the six gates of Jerusa- 
lem as covergd with iron, which is probably still the 
case with the four gates now open. Other iron-coyer- 
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side-posts (M3417; orad- 
wy pool ; uterque postis), and 
the lintel (G1>W2; ddrd, superliminare, Exod. xii, 7). 
It was on the lintel and side-posts that the blood of the 
Passover lamb was sprinkled (Exod. xii, 7,22). A trace 
of some similar practice in Assyrian worship seems to 
haye been discovered at Nineveh (Layard, Nén. ii, 256). 
Gates were generally protected by some works against 
the surprises of enemies (Jer, xxxix, 4), Sometimes 
_ two gates were constructed one behind another, an out- 
er and inner one, or there were turrets on both sides 
(2 Sam. xviii, 24,33; see Faber’s Archeology, p. 301). 
The gates of the ancients were generally secured with 


. 
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strong, heavy bolts and lecks of brass or iron (Deut. iii, 
be 1 Sam. xxii 7; I Kings iv, 13; 2 Chron. vii, 5; 
Jer. xly, 2; xlix, 31; Psa. cxlvii, 13). This was prob- 
ably done with a view to the safety of the town, and 
to prevent hostile inroads (Harmer’s Observations, i, 
188). The keys of gates, as well as of doors, were 
generally of wood; and Theyenot observes that gates 
might be opened even with the finger put into the key- 
hole—from which Harmer elucidates the passage in 
the Song of Solomon, v. 4. The doors themselves of 
the larger gates mentioned in Scripture were two- 
leaved, plated with metal (Judg. xvi, 3; Neh. iii, 3-15; 
Psa. evii, 16; Isa. xlv,1, 2). Gates not defended by 
iron were of course liable to be set on fire by an ene- 
my (Judg. ix, 52). 

The gates of towns were kept open or shut accord- 
ing to circumstances: in time of war they were closed 
against the inroads of the enemy (Josh. ii, 5), but they 
were opened when the enemy had been conquered. 
On festive occasions they were also thrown wide open, 
to which Psa. xxiv, 7 alludes. This opening of the 
gates, as well as closing them, was done by means of 
keys. That near the gates towers were often con- 
structed, serving for defence against attacks of the en- 
emy, may be inferred from Deut. iii, 5; 2 Sam. xviii, 
24; Judg. ix, 35, comp. with 52. So Juvenal (Sut. vi, 
290) puts the towers of the gates for the gates them- 
selyes. Virgil (.2n. vi, 550) represents the infernal 
gate as having a tower. Enemies, therefore, in be- 
sieging towns, were most anxious to obtain possession 
of the gates as quickly as possible (Deut. xviii, 52; 


~ Judg. ix, 40; 2 Sam. x, 8; xi, 33; 1 Kings viii, 37; 


Job v, 4; Isa. xxii,7; xxviii, 6); and generally the 
town was conquered when its gates were occupied by 
the invading troops (Deut. xxxviii, 57; Judg. v, 8). 
This observation is made also by several Greek and 
Roman authors (Herodian, Histor. i, 12, § 14; Virgil, 
Ain. ii, 802 sq.). In or near the gates, therefore, they 
placed watchmen, and a sufficiently strong guard, to 


keep an eye on the movements of the enemy, and to | 


defend the works in case of need (Judg. xviii, 16; 2 
Kings vii, 3; Neh. xiii, 22; see Herodian, Histor. Bis 
§ 21; Virgil, dn. ii, 265 sq., 365). Regarded, there- 
fore, as positions of great importance, the gates of 
cities were carefully guarded and closed at nightfall 
(Deut. iii, 5; Josh. ii, 5, 7; Judg. ix, 40, 44; 1 Sam. 
xxiii, 7; 2 Sam. xi, 23; Jer. xxxix, 4; Judith i, 4). 
They contained chambers over the gateway, and prob- 


ably also chambers or recesses at the sides for the va- | 


rious purposes to which they were applied (2 Sam. 
xviii, 24; Layard, Nin. and Bab. p. 57, and note). In 
the Temple, Levites, and in houses of wealthier class- 
es and in palaces, persons were especially appointed 
to keep the gates (Jer. xxxv, 4; 2 Kings xii, 95 XXV, 
18; 1 Chron. ix, 18, 19; Esth. ii, 21; p™Sw; Sept. 
Ovpwpoi, TuAwpot; Vulg. portarti, junitores). 
A.V. these are frequently called ‘porters,”” a word 
which has now acquired a different meaning. The 
chief steward of the household in the palace of the 
shah of Persia was called chief of the guardians of the 
gate (Chardin, vii, 569). 

We read that some portions of the law were to be 
written on the gates of towns, as well as on the doors 
of houses (Deut. vi, 9; xi, 20) ; and if this is to be liter- 
ally understood (comp. Isa. liv, 12; Rev. xxi, 21), it 
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receives illustration from the practice of the Moslems 
in painting passages of the Koran on their public and 
private gates (Maundrell, #. 7. p. 488; Lane, Mod. Eg. 
i, 29; Rauwolff, Travels, pt. iii, chap. 10; Ray, ii, 278). 
Various artificial figures and inscriptions were en- 
graved on their gates by the Romans (Virgil, Georg. 
ili, 26 sq.). See Post. 

Gates are often mentioned in Scripture as places at 
which were holden courts of justice, to administer the 
law and determine points in dispute: hence gudges in 
the gate are spoken of (Deut. xvi, 18; xvii,8; xxi, 19; 
xxv, 6,7; Josh. xx, 4; Ruth iv, 1; 2 Sam. xv, 2; xix, 
8; 1 Kings xxii, 10; Job xxix, 7; Prov. xxii, 22; 
xxiv, 7; Lam. v, 14; Amos v, 12; Zech. viii, 16). 
The reason of this custom is apparent; for the gates 
being places of great concourse and resort, the courts 
held at them were of easy access to all the people; 
witnesses and auditors to all transactions were easily 
secured (a matter of much importance in the absence 
or scanty use of written documents); and confidence 
in the integrity of the magistrate was insured by the 
publicity of the proceedings (comp. Polyb. xv, 31). 
There was within the gate a particular place, where 
the judges sat on chairs, and this custom must be un- 
derstood as referred to when we read that courts were 
held under the gates, as may be proved from 1 Kings 
xxii, 10; 2 Chron. xviii, 9. Apart from the holding 
of courts of justice, the gate served for reading the law, 
and for proclaiming ordinances, etc. (2 Chron. xxx, 6; 
Neh. viii, 1, 3). We see from Prov. xxxi, 23; Lam. v, 
14, that the inferior magistrates held a court in the 
gates, as well as the superior judges (Jer. xxxvi, 10); 
and even kings, at least occasionally, did the same (1 
Kings xxii, 10, comp. with Psa. xxvii, 5), The gates 
at Jerusalem served the same purpose; but for the 
great number of its inhabitants, many places of justice 
were required. Thus we find that Nehemiah (iii, 32) 
calls a particular gate of this city the counsel-gate, or 
justice-gate, which seems to have had a preference, 
though not exclusive, since courts must have been 
holden in the other gates also. After the erection of 
the second Temple, the celebrated great Sanhedrim, 
indeed, assembled in the so-called conclave casure of 
the Temple; but we find that one of the Synedria of 
Jerusalem, consisting of twenty-three members, as- 
sembled in the east gate, leading to the court of Israel, 
the other in the gate leading to the Temple Mount. 
The same custom prevails to the present day among 
other Oriental nations, as in the kingdom of Morocco, 
where courts of justice are holden in the gate of the 
capital town (Dépter, Theatrum penarum, Pp. 9 sq.). 
Hence came the usage of the word “ Porte’’ in speak- 
ing of the government of Constantinople (Early Trav. 
p. 349). Respecting the Abyssinians and inhabitants 


| . . : 
of Hindtistan, we are likewise assured that they em- 


ployed their gates for courts of justice. Homer (liad, 
i, 198 sq.) states of the Trojans that their elders as- 
sembled in the gates of the town to determine causes, 
and Virgil (42n. i, 509 sq.) says the same. From Ju- 
yenal (Sadir. iii, 11) it appears that with the Romans 
the porta Capena was used for this purpose (Graevii 
Thesaurus Antiquit. Roman. x, 179. We may refer 
to J. D. Jacobi’s Dissertat. de foro in portis, Leipzig, 
1714, where the custom of holding courts in the gates 
of towns is explained at large. See Triav. The 
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Persian Satrap dictating Terms to Greek Chiefs at a City Gate. 
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Egyptian and Assyrian monuments represent the king 
as giving an audience, especially to prisoners, at his 
tent-door. 

In Palestine gates were, moreover, the places where, 
sometimes at least, the priests delivered their sacred 
addresses and discourses to the people; and we find 
that the prophets often proclaimed their warnings and 
prophecies in the gates (Prov. i, 21; viii, 3; Isa. Xxix, 
21; Jer. xvii, 19,20; xxvi, 10; xxxvi, 10). 

Among the heathen gates were connected with sac- 
rifices, which were offered in their immediate vicini- 
ty; in which respect the hills near the gate are men- 
tioned (2 Kings xxiii, 8). In Acts xiv, 13, the gates 


of Lystra are referred to, near which sacrifice was of- | 
fered ; in which passage Camerarius, Dedien, and 


Heinsius take wuA@vac to mean the town-gate. The 


principal gate of the royal palace at Ispahan was in | 


Chardin’s time held sacred, and served as a sanctuary 
for criminals (Chardin, vii, 368, and petitions were pre- 
sented to the sovereign at the gate. See Esth. iv, 2, 
and Herod. iii, 120, 140). 

The gate was, further, a public place of meeting and 
conversation, where the people assembled in large num- 
bers to learn the news of the day, and by various talk 
to while away the too tedious hours (Psa. lxix, 13). 
Tt was probably with this view that Lot sat under the 
gate of Sodom (Gen. xix, 1); which is more probable 


than the Jewish notion that he sat there as one of the | 


judges of the city (comp. Gen. xxiii, 10,18; xxxiv, 
20; 1 Sam. iv, 18; 2 Sam. xviii, 24; see Shaw, Trav. 
p. 207). 

Under the gates they used to sell various merchan- 
dises, provisions, victuals, e. g. at Samaria (2 Kings 
vii, 1); and for this purpose there were generally re- 
cesses in the space under them (see Herodian, vii, 6, § 
6). The same is stated by Aristophanes (quit. 1245, 
ed. Dind.) of the gates of the Greeks. But the com- 
modities sold at the gates are almost exclusively coun- 
try produce, animal or vegetable, for the supply of the 
city, and not manufactured goods, which are invaria- 
bly sold in the bazaars in the heart of the town. The 
gate-markets also are only held for a few hours early 
in the morning. See BAzAar. 

On an uproar haying broken out at Jerusalem, the 
heads of the people met under the New-gate (Jer. xxix, 
26), where they were sure to find insurgents. The 
town-gates were to the ancient Orientals what the cof- 
fee-houses, exchanges, markets, and courts of law are 
in our large towns; and such is still the case in a 
great degree, although the introduction of coffee-houses 
has in this, and other respects, caused some alteration 
of Eastern manners. In capital towns the quidnunes 
occasionally sat with the same views near the gate of 
the royal palace, where also the officers and messen- 
gers of the palace lounged about; and where persons 
having suits to offer, favors to beg, or wishing to rec- 
ommend themselyes to favorable notice, would wait 
day after day, in the hope of attracting the notice of 
the prince or great man at his entrance or coming forth 
(Esth. ii, 19, 21; iii, 2). 

Criminals were punished without the gates (1 Kings 
x1, 13; Acts vii, 59), which explains the passage in 
Heb. xiii, 12. The same custom existed among the 
Romans (see Plaut. Milit. Glorios. act ii, se. iv, 6, 7). 
At Rome executions took place without the Porta Me- 
tia or Esquilina. As to the gate through which Christ 
was led before his crucifixion, opinions differ; some 
taking it to have been the Dung-gate (Lamy, Apparat. 
Geograph. ch. xiii, § 3, p. 321); others, following Hot- 
tinger (Cipp. Hebr. p- 16) and Godwyn, understand it 
of the Gate of Judgment. But for all that concerns the 
gates of Jerusalem, we must refer to the article JeRu- 
SALEM. 

Gates are put figuratively for public places of towns 
and palaces. The gates of a town are also put instead 
of the town itself (Gen. xxii, 17; xxiv, 60; Jude. Vv; 
8; Ruth iv, 10; Deut. xii, 12; Psa, Ixxxvii,2; xxii, 2). 
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By gates of righteousness (Psa. exviii, 19) those of 
the Temple are no doubt meant. The gates of death 
and of hell occur in Job xxxviii, 17; Psa. ix, 14; Mi 
cah ii, 13. Doors and gates of hell are especially in- 
troduced, Prov. v, 5; Isa. xxxviii, 10; Matt. xvi, 19; 
and the Jews go so far in their writings as to ascribe 
real gates to hell (Wagenseil, Sota, p. 220). Virgil 
(4in. vi, 126) also speaks of infernal gates. The ori- 
gin of this metaphorical expression is not difficult to 
explain ; for it was very common to use the word gates 
as an image of large empires (Psa. xxiv, 7); and in 
pagan authors the abode of departed souls is represent- 
ed as the residence of Pluto (see Virgil, Zn. vi, 417 
sq.). In the passage, then, Matt. xvi, 19, by ‘‘ gates 
of hell’? must be understood all aggressions by the in- 
fernal empire upon the Christian Church.—Kitto, s. 
v.; Smith, s.v. See Ciry. 


Gath (Heb. id. Mi, a wine-vat, as in Isa. Ixiii, 2, 
etc.; Sept. usually TéS; Josephus Titra or Térra), 
one of the five royal cities of the Philistines (Josh. xiii, 
3). It was one of the cities upon which the ark is said 
to have brought calamity (1 Sam. v, 8, 9), and which 
offered in connection therewith a trespass-offering, 
each one a golden emerod (1 Sam. vi, 17). Goliath, 
of the family of giants which Joshua spared (Josh. xi, 
22), of which other members may be found mentioned 
in Scripture (1 Chron. xxi, 5-8; 2 Sam. xxi, 19-22), 
has rendered Gath a word familiar from our childhood ; 
but it is not certain whether Goliath was a native or 
merely a resident of Gath (1 Sam. xvii, 4). To Achish, 
king of Gath, David twice fled for fear of Saul (1 Sam. 
xxi, 10; xxvii, 2-7; Psa. lvi). At his own entreaty 
Dayid received from Achish the city of Ziklag. David 
dwelt in the country of the Philistines ‘“‘a full year 
and four months.” David's connection with Gath 
throws light on the feelings which dictated the words 
(2 Sam. i, 20), “* Tell it (the death of ‘Saul and Jona- 
than his son’) not in Gath.’ Micah also (i, 10) says, 
‘Declare it (the wound come unto Judah, ver. 9) not at 
Gath.” It was conquered by David, and fortified both 
by him and by Rehoboam (2 Sam. viii, 1; 1 Chron. 
xvili, 1; 2 Chron. xi, 8). From 2 Sam. xv, 18, it ap- 
pears that David had a band (600 men) of Gittites in 
his service at the time of the rebellion of Absalom. 
Their devotedness to him under Ittai their leader forms 
a beautiful episode in the history of David’s varied 
fortune (2 Sam. xv, 19 sq). Shimei’s visit to Gath 


‘and its fatal consequences to himself may be read in1 


Kings ii, 39-46. In the reign of Solomon mention is 
made of a king of Gath (1 Kings iy, 24), who was 
doubtless a tributary prince, but powerful enough to 
cause apprehension to Solomon, as appears from the 
punishment he inflicted on Shimei. Under Jehoash, 
Hazael, king of Syria, took Gath (2 Kings xii, 17); 
from his successor, Benhadad, the place was recovered 
(2 Kings xiii, 24). It must, however, have soon re- 
volted; for Uzziah 2 Chron. xxvi, 6), finding it nec- 
essary to war against the Philistines, ‘‘ broke down the 
wall of Gath.” Probably the conquest was not of 
long duration. This constant withstanding of the 
power of Jerusalem shows that Gath was a place of 
great resources and high eminence —a conclusion 
which is confirmed by the language employed by the 
prophets (Amos vi, 2; Micah i, 10). The ravages of 
war to which Gath was exposed appear to have de- 
stroyed it at a comparatively early period, as it is not 
mentioned among the other royal cities by the later 
prophets (Zeph. ii, 4; Zech. ix, 5, 6). 

Gath occupied a strong position (2 Chron. xi, 8) on 
the border of Judah and Philistia (1 Sam, xxi, 10; 1 
Chron. xviii, 1). It was near Shocoh and Adullam 
(2 Chron. xi, 8), and it appears to have stood on the 
way leading from the former to Ekron; for when the 
Philistines fled on the death of Goliath, they went ‘‘by 
the way of Shaaraim, even unto Gath and unto Ekron” 
@ Sam. xvii, 1,52). Yet, with all these indications, 
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there has been great uncertainty as to the site (Keland, 
Palest. p.785 sq.). Josephus places it in the tribe of 
Dan (Ant. v, i, 22; in Ant. viii, 10, 1, he calls it Ipan, 
Hizay, by an error of the copyist, Reland, p. 747). The 
accounts of Eusebius and Jerome are confused. In the 
Onomast. (s. v. 'eSSa) they both say, ‘‘Gath, from 
which the Anakim and Philistines were not extermi- 
nated, is a village seen by such as go from Eleuther- 
opolis to Diospolis, at about the fifth milestone.” Yet 
in the same connection Eusebius mentions another 
Gath (or Te$3a), a large village between Antipatris 
and Jamnia, which he considered to be that to which 
the ark was carried (1 Sam. v, 8); hence the Crusaders 
identified Gath with Jamnia (Gesta Dei, p. 886). On 
the other hand, Jerome says (on Micah, i), “Gath is 
one of the five Philistine cities lying near the confines 
of Judah, on the road from Eleutheropolis to Gaza; 
now it is a very large village.” On Jer. xxv, the 
same authority declares that Gath was not far from 
Azotus. Yet in his preface to Jonah he says that 
Geth, in Opher, the native place of the prophet, is to be 
distinguished. Bonfrére suggests (In the Onomast. s. 
vy.) that there were several places of the same name, 
and this may account for the discrepancies. Dr. Rob- 
inson sought in vain for some traces of its site (Re- 
searches, ii, 421); yet Schwarz (Palest. p. 121) says it 
still remains in ‘‘a village by the name of Gatha, three 
English miles south of Jaffa, on the shore of the Medi- 
terranean’’—a statement confirmed by no other travel- 
ler. See alsoGirrArm. Thomson (Land and Book, ii, 
360) contends for Bett-Jibrin or Eleutheropolis as the 
true site; but Mr. Porter, who made a special visit to 
Philistia in 1857 for the purpose of discovering the 
spot, argues for its identification with the conspicuous 
hill now called Tel/ es-Safiek. This hill stands upon 
the side of the plain of Philistia, at the foot of the 
mountains of Judah, ten miles east of Ashdod, and 
about the same distance south by east of Ekron. It 
is irregular in form, and about 200 feet high. On the 
top are the foundations of an old castle; and great 
numbers of hewn stones are built up in the walls of 
the terraces that run along the declivities. On the 
north-east is a projecting shoulder, whose sides appear 
to have been scarped. Here, too, are traces of ancient 
buildings; and here stands the modern village, ex- 
tending along the whole northern face of the hill. In 
the walls of the houses are many old stones, and at its 
western extremity two columns still remain on their 
pedestals. Round the sides of the hill, especially on 
the south, are large cisterns excavated in the rock 
(Hand-book for Syria and Pal. p. 252).—Kitto, s. v. ; 
Smith, s.v. See Mizprn. 

The inhabitants are called Grrrrres ("73, Sept. 
TerSaioc). See also GATH-Herner; GAru-Rinm- 
mon; Morresuetru-Garu. 

Gath-he’pher (Heb. with the art. Gath ha-Che’- 
pher, ADMIT MA, wine-press of ihe well; Sept. TeSysoep, 
Vulg. Geth que est in Opher'), a town in Galilee, the 
birthplace of the prophet Jonah (2 Kings xiv, 25). It 


is stated by Eusebius and Jerome to have been in the | 


tribe of Zebulun (Onomast. s. v. TeSSepa, Gethefer), 
The latter (Pref. ad Jon.) speaks of it as a small place 
two miles from Sepphoris, on the way to Tiberias, and 
says that the sepulchre of Jonah was shown in his day. 
Benjamin of Tudela, in the 12th century, says that the 
tomb of Jonah was still shown on a hill near Seppho- 
ris (Karly Travels in Pal. p. 89). It was doubtless the 
same as GITTAH-HEPHRER, situated in the east of Zeb- 
ulun (Josh. xix, 13). The position corresponds well to 
that of e/-Meshad, a village on the top of a rocky hill, 
in which is still shown a Muslim tomb of the prophet 
Jonah (Robinson, Researches, iii, 209, note; De Sauley, 
Narrative, ii, 318; Thomson, Land and Book, ii, 122; 
Schwarz, Palest. p. 89; Van de Velde, Memoir, p. 312). 


See Gurra. 
III.—B Bes 
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Gath-rim’mon (Heb. Gath-Rimmon’, ann, 
press of the pomegranate ; Sept. DeSpeupor, Vulgate 
Gethremmon), a town in the tribe of Dan (Josh. xix, 
45), and a Levitical city (Josh. xxi, 24; 1 Chron. vi, 
69). In the time of Eusebius and Jerome it was a 
very large village, “twelve miles from Diospolis as 
you go hence to Hleutheropolis’’ (Onomast. s. v. TeS- 
o&jwy, Gethremmon); but the same writers also men- 
tion a Gath five Roman miles north of Eleutheropolis 
towards Diospolis (7d. s. v. TéS, Geth). Dr. Robinson 
thinks them to be one place, and that the site is found 
in Deir Dubbin, where are some remarkable excaya- 
tions (Researches, ii, 421). In that case, however, it 
could not have lain within the territory of Dan, which 
passed at a point between the two positions. The first- 
mentioned distance would correspond to that of the 
modern site Rafat, containing wide-spread ruins (Rob- 
inson, Researches, iii, 20). 

The Gath-rimmon mentioned in Josh. xxi, 25 as be- 
ing in the tribe of Manasseh, Raumer (Paldstina, p. 
173) supposes to be another Levitical city; but Winer 
(Realworterbuch, s. v. Gath) ascribes its origin to a mis- 
take of the transcriber, who repeated the word from 
the preceding verse. The Sept. has IeGaSd (v. r. 
Bato), probably intended for the IsLEAM (q. v.) of 
Josh. xvii, 11. 


Gaubii, Anrorne, a Roman Catholic missionary, 
was born at Gaillac (Languedoc) July 14,1689. He 
joined the Jesuits in 1704, and was sent to China as 
a missionary in 1723. He arrived in China just af- 
ter the accession of the emperor Young-Tsching, who 
was bent on banishing the Jesuits. Through the 
skilful management of Gaubil, most of the members 
of the order kept their positions. When the son of 
Young-Tsching, Kiang-Loung, ascended the throne in 
1736, Gaubil, who had become thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the Chinese and Mantchou languages, was 
appointed chief director of the imperial colleges where 
the children of the nobility were educated. He thus 
managed to remain in high standing at the Chinese 
court until his death, which took place at Pekin July 
24,1759. He was a correspondent of the Academy 
of Sciences of Paris, and a member of that of St. 
Petersburg. He wrote Le Chou-King, trad. du Chi- 
nois (Paris, 1771, 4to; the oldest and most impor- 
tant historical book of the Chinese, compiled by Con- 
fucius, and giving the basis of the Chinese govern- 
ment and law) :—Mstoire de Gentchiscan et de toute la 
dynastic des Mangoux, ses successeurs, conquérants de la 
Chine (Paris, 1739, 4to) :—Traité de Chronologie chinoise 
(publ. by De Sacy, Paris, 1814, 4to) :—Traité historique 
et critique de U Astronomie chinoise :—Traité de Chrono- 
logie chinotse (Mémoires concernant les Chinois, vol. xv): 
—Histoire de la Dynastie des Tang (Mémoires concer- 
nant les Chinois, vols. xv and xvi):—Journal de mon 
Voyage de Canton & Pekin (Prévost, Hist. des voyages, 
vol. v):—Wotices et description sur la Chine, le Thibet, 
etc. (in Lettres éd’fiantes). M. Abel de Rémusat con- 
siders him also as the author of the Description de la 
ville de Péking (Paris, 1785, 4to), published under the 
names of Delisle and Pingré. See Amyot, Mémoires 
sur les Chinois ; Lettres édifiantes, t. xxxi; G. Pauthier, 
La Chine (Univers pittoresque, p. 22, 31, 363); Abel de 
Rémusat, Nouveaux Mélanges Asiatiques.—Moefer, Nou- 
velle Biog. Générale, xix, 636. 

Gauden, Jonny, D.D., bishop of Worcester, was 
born at Mayfield, Essex, in 1605, He studied at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and subsequently obtained 
the rectorship of Brightwell, Berkshire, and the dean- 
ery of Bocking. In 1660 he became bishop of Exeter, 
and was translated to Worcester in 1662, ‘‘ much disap 
pointed at missing the lucrative see of Winchester. 
He died in the same year. He was a man of great 
talents, and very industrious, but ambitious and ayari- 
cious. He was the publisher of king Charles T's Lxikon 
Basilike, of which some have considered him as the 
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author. Of his own works, the principal are, Three 
Sermons preached upon several public Occasions (Lond. 
1642, 4to) :—Hieraspistes, a defence of the ministry and 
ministers of the Church of England (Lond. 1653, 4to): 
—Oonsiderations touching the Liturgy of the Church of 
England, ete. (London, 1661, 4to) :—A Sermon preached 
on the Occasion of the Death of Bp. Brownrig (London, 
1660, sm. 8vo) :—Ecclesie Anglicunee suspiria (London, 
1659, fol.) :—Anti Baal Berith (London, 1661, 4to) — 
Analysis of the Covenant (London, 1660, 4to).—Darling, 
Cyclop. Bibliographica, s. v.; Nichols, Calvinism and 
Arminianism, vol. iad fin. ; Hook, Eecl. Biog. v, 279. 

Gaudentius, bishop of Brescia, succeeded Philas- 
trius in the see of Brescia in the 4th century. He was 
chosen while away upon his travels, and extraordi- 
nary means were used that he might be induced to 
assume the office. He was ordained by St. Ambrose 
about 387. He does not appear to have interfered in 
the disturbances of the times except in being one of 
the deputies sent to Constantinople in 404 or 405 by 
the bishops of the West for the reinstatement of St. 
Chrysostom in his see of Constantinople. 
died is unknown; some fix the date at 410, others at 
427. Nineteen sermons of his are extant, preceded by 
a preface to Benevolus, which may be found in Bz. 
Maz. Patrol. vol. v; in Migne’s Giuvres tres completes 
des écrivains eccles. du v siecle (Paris, 1849, 4to); and 
in Migne, Patrol. Latina, vol. xx.—Clarke, Suce. of 
Sac. Lit. vol. i; Cave, Hist. Lit. i, 180; Ceillier, Au- 
teurs Sacrés (Paris, 1861), viii, 54. 

Gaul. See FRANCE. 

Gaulonitis, See Gotan. 


Gaultier or Gautier, Francois pp, of St. Blan- 
card, a Protestant writer and divine, was born in the 
first half of the 17th century at Gallargues, in the de- 
partment of Gard, and died at Berlin in 1703. He 
was minister at Montpellier, and presided over the last 
synod of Bas-Languedoc, held at Uzts in 1681; but, 
having compromised his safety through his zeal for 
Protestant interests, he withdrew to Switzerland with 
his family in 1683, and afterwards to Holland. The 
_ prince of Orange esteemed him highly, and employed 
him in several important affairs; among others, on a 
confidential mission to the elector of Brandenburg, 
who retained Gaultier at his court, and named him his 
chaplain. We have from his pen Réflexrions générales 
sur le livre de Mgr. de Meauz, ci-devant évéque Condom, 
etc. (on Bossuet’s Exposition of the Catholic Doctrine, 
Berlin, 1685, 12mo) :—Histoire Apologétique ou défense 
des libertés des Lglises reformées de France (Amst. 1688, 
2 vols, 12mo):—Sermons (Berlin, 1696, 8vo).—Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Gen. xix, 675; Haag, La France Protes- 
tante,s.v. (J.W.M.) 

Gaume, Juan, a Roman Catholic theologian of 
France. He was a prolific writer of the strictest ul- 
tramontane school, and in 1852, while vicar general 
of the diocese of Nevers, kindled a great literary con- 
troversy by his pamphlet Ver Rongeur, in which he 
condemned the study of the Latin and Greek classics, 
and advocated the substitution for them of the Church 
fathers in the course of classical education. The lead- 
ing organ of the ultramontane party in France, the 
Univers, and several bishops, sided with Gaume; but 
many others declared against his views, and his own 
diocesan, the bishop of Nevers, censured him for the 
publication of the pamphlet. In consequence of this 
censure, Gaume resigned at the close of the year 1852. 
He died in 1869. Among his other numerous writings 
are, Du Catholicisme dans U éducation (1835) :—Manuel 
des Confesseurs (5th edit. 1842) :—Catéchisme de Persé- 
vérance (1838) :—Tableaux de Uhistoire de la religion: 
—Histoire de la Societe domestique (1844):—Credo ou 
refuge du Chretien dans les temps actuels (Paris, 1867). 
(A. J. 8.) 

Gaurs, supposed descendants of the Parsees, still 
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See Par- 


Gaussen, Etienne, a French Protestant theolo- 
gian, was born at Nismes in the early part of the 17th 
century, and died at Saumur in 1675. In 1651 he was 
made professor of philosophy in the Protestant Acade- 
my of Saumur, and in 1655 succeeded Josué de la 
Place in the chair of theology. He agreed with La 
Place that the study of philosophy was useful to the 
theologian, and strongly urged it upon his pupils. 
His works are marked by vigor and depth of thought, 
and enjoyed for a long time a high reputation in the 
schools of Holland and Germany. The titles are, The- 
ses inaugurales de Verbo Dei (Saumur, 1655, 4to) :—De 
| Consensu Gratie cum Natura (ib. 1659, 4to):—De Ra- 
tione Studii theologici—De Natura Theologie—De Rati- 
one Concionandi—De Utilitate Philosophie ad theologi- 
am, quibus accessit breve scriptum de recto usu clavium 
erga egrotantes (ib. 1670, 4to: this collection, regarded 
by Bayle as the best guide for the study of the the- 
ology of the time, has passed through numerous edi- 
tions—last one Halle, 1727) :—Theses theologice, altera 
de natura theologie, altera de divinitate Scripture Sacre 
(ib. 1676, 4to).—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xix, 690, 
691; Haag, La France Protestante, s.v. (J.W.M.) 


Gaussen, Louis, a Swiss divine, was born in Ge- 
neva Aug. 25, 1790, and in 1816 became pastor of Sa- 
tigny, near Geneva. Here he came under the influ- 
ence of pastor Cellerier, who had retained his Chris- 
tian fidelity and simple faith amid the general falling 
away of the Swiss clergy. The revival of religion in 
Switzerland about that time, due largely to the labors 
of the brothers Haldani (q. v.), was odious to the ma- 
jority of the Geneva clergy, and the Vénérable Com- 
pagnie des Pasteurs passed some ordinances infringing 
strongly upon Christian liberty. Gaussen and Celle- 
rier protested against the proceeding by republishing 
the Helvetic Confession in French, with a preface ad- 
vocating the need and utility of confessions of faith. 
Gaussen continued to labor faithfully in Satigny for 
twelve years, and his name became known throughout 
Switzerland as an earnest upholder of evangelical 
Christianity. His aim was, not to divide the national 
Church, but to reinspire it with Christian life. His 
energy and orthodoxy were alike displeasing to the 
Rationalists, and he was involved in long disputes 
with the Vénérable Compagnie. They ordered him to 
use the emasculated and Rationalistic Catechism-which 
had been substituted in Geneya for Calvin's; he re- 
fused, and was censured (see Letters du Pasteur Gaus- 
sen & la Vénérable Compagnie, etc., 1831; and, on the 
other side, Haposé des discussions entre la Compagnie 
etc. et M. Gaussen, 1831). He kept on his way, and, 
in union with Merle (d’Aubigné) and Galland, formed 
the ‘‘ Evangelical Society” for the distribution of Bi- 
bles, tracts, etc. The Consistory at last suspended 
him, so low had orthodox Christianity sunk in Ge- 
neva, the home of Calvin. In 1834 he took the chair 
of theology in the newly-founded evangelical school 
of Geneva, where he taught a strictly orthodox doc- 
trine, perhaps without sufficient knowledge of the con- 
dition of modern thought. In his Theopneustie (1840; 
translated in England and America) he maintained, in 
its strongest form, the verbal inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures. In 1860 he published his Canon des Ecritures 
Saintes (translated, Canon of Holy Scripture, 1862), in 
which he vindicated his theory of inspiration against 
the attacks of Scherer and others. His Lecons sur 
Daniel contained the substance of his lectures and eat- 
echetical lessons on Daniel. He died June 18, 1863. 
We have translations of several of his writings besides 
those already named, viz. Geneva and Jerusalem (1844): 
—Geneva and Rome, a discourse (1844) :—It is written, 
Scripture proved to be from God (1856) :—Lessons for 
the Young on the six Days of Creation (1860).—Herzog. 
Real-Encyklop. xix, 588, 
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Gautama. See Gorama. 


Gautbert, also called Aurserr or GAUZBERT, 
one of the earliest missionaries of Sweden. He was 
a nephew of archbishop Ebbo (q. y.), and was appoint- 
ed bishop of Sweden by St. Ansgar. Accomparfied by 
his nephew Nithard and several other priests, he set 
out in $34 for Sweden, and at once began to preach the 
Gospel. He built the first Christian church of Sweden 
at Birka, A large number of pagans were soon con- 
verted, and the prospects of the mission appeared to 
be brilliant, but the pagan priests raised a tumult 
against the missionaries, in which Nithard was killed, 
while Gautbert had a narrow escape, being chained 
and transported with his companions across the fron- 
tier. All of them repaired to the monasteries of Wel- 
nau (now Miinsterdorf, in Holstein), in order to await 
there a favorable occasion for returning to Sweden. 
As, however, no new opening seemed to present itself, 
he accepted, in 845, the see of Osnabruck, which he ad- 
ministered until April 11, 860, when he resigned. He 
died three or four years afterwards. (A. J.S.) 

Gavanti, BArruEerrmyi, an Italian ecclesiastic, 
was born at Monza in 1569, and died at Milan in 1638. 
He was consultor of the Congregation of Rites and 
general of the Barnabites (q. v.). His most important 
work, Thesaurus Sacrorum Rituum, is a commentary 
on the rubrics of the Missal and the Roman Breviary, 
more learned than critical. The best edition of the 
Thesaurus is that containing the observations of Me- 
rati (Turin, 1736,-40, 4 vols. 4to); another, in 2 vols. 
fol., was published at Venice in 1762. Gavanti wrote 
also Praxis visitationts episcopalis et synodi diecesane 
celebrande (Rome, 1528, 4to), and Manuale Episcopo- 
rum (Paris, 1647, 4to).—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
xix, 73). (J.W.M.) 

Gay, Esrenrzer, D.D., a Unitarian clergyman, 
was born in Dedham, Mass., Aug. 15,1696. He grad- 
uated at Harvard College in 1714; was admitted into 
the ministry in 1718, and installed as pastor of the 
church in Hingham, which position he held till his 
death. While quite a young man he gained a high 
reputation for scholarship, angghe received many testi- 
monials of public respect, both in his earlier and later 
days. He was opposed to all creeds and confessions 
of faith considered as binding, and is often mentioned 
as the father of American Unitarianism. He had no 
sympathy with the ‘‘ great revival’ of 1740. His name 
is signed to a paper entitled ‘‘The Sentiments and 
Resolutions of an Association of Ministers, convened 
at Weymouth January 15, 1745,”’ in which they bear 
testimony against Whitefield’s ‘‘ enthusiastic spirit.” 
In 1781 he delivered a sermon on his eighty-fifth birth- 
day, which was published under the title of “The Old 
Man’s Calendar.’’ It has passed through several edi- 
tions in this country, been reprinted in England, and 
translated into the Dutch language and published in 
Holland. He died March 8, 1787. He printed a num- 
ber of occasional sermons.—Sprague, Annals, viii, 1. 

Gay de Vernon, Lronarp, a French priest and 
politician, was born at St. Léonard (Limousin) in 1748. 
When the French Revolution broke out he was curate 
of Compeignac, a town near Limoges. Siding at once 
with the people, he was the first to place the Domine 
salvam fic gentem before the Domine salvum fac regem, 
and, in consequence, was appointed constitutional bish- 
op of Haute-Vienne, March 13,1791. Sent as deputy 
to the Legislature, he sided with Torné, metropolitan 
of Cher, in demanding that the clergy should be per- 
mitted to lay aside their peculiar dress. Having been 
re-elected to the Convention, he joined the extreme 
Republicans, and from the midst of ‘‘ La Montagne” 
cast his vote for the death of Louis XVI, and caused 
the arrest of some of the Girondists. In the Council 
of Five Hundred, of which he was a member, he main- 
tained the same opinions. The Directory, to get rid 
of him, appointed him, June 9, 1798, on a commercial 
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mission to Tripoli, in Syria. He afterwards became 
general secretary of the Roman republic at Rome, but 
was deposed by Barras, and even forbidden to enter 
France. He nevertheless secretly came back, and re- 
mained hidden in the department of Doubs until June 
18, 1799, when a change of government enabled him 
to obtain the repeal of the sentence of exile. About 
1802 he founded a school in Paris, in connection with 
several other learned men, but was again exiled in 
consequence of the law of Jan. 12,1816. In 1819 he 
finally obtained leave to return, and died at Vernon, 
near Limoges, Oct. 20,1822. See Mahul, Ann. nécro- 
logique (1822, p. 99); Thiers, Hist. de la Révolution.— 
Hoefer, Now, Biog. Générale, xix, 756. 


Gayley, SAmureL MAxweELt, a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born in Co. Tyrone, Iveland, June 4, 1802. 
He came to this country in 1823, studied in Philadel- 
phia, and was licensed to preach in 1828. In 1832 he 
was installed pastor in Wilmington, Del., where he also 
established the Wilmington Classical Institute, which 
he conducted with great success until July 4, 1854, 
when his house was burnt to the ground. In Oct., 
1854, he removed to Media, Pa., and established the 
Media Classical Institute, which he conducted success- 
fully until his death, Dec. 19,1862. As an educator of 
youth Mr. Gayley did a great work. He was most 
thorough and conscientious in his instructions, aiming 
to make solid thinkers rather than conceited coxcombs. 
He had more than one thousand youths under his care. 
They were from twenty different states, and from Can- 
ada, Cuba, Ireland, England, Mexico, Poland, Barba- 
does, India.—Wilson, Presbyterian Historical Almanac, 
1864, 

Ga’za (Heb. Azzah’, 52, strong, q. a. fortress or 
Valentia, or fem. of goat, Sept. and other Greek writ- 
ers Ta¢a, sometimes confounded with Gazara [q. v.]; 
“Azzah” in Deut. ii, 23), a city remarkable for its 
early importance and continuous existence, lying 
along the Mediterranean sea-coast, in latitude 31° 29’, 
longitude 34° 29’ (Robinson), on the great thorough- 
fare between the head of the Persian Gulf and Hebron, 
as well as between Egypt and Palestine, of which it 
was indeed the frontier town (Arrian, Hap. Alez. ii, 
26). Itis chiefly noted as having been one of the cit- 
ies of the Philistine pentarchy (Josh. xv, 47). It is 
mentioned in Gen. x, 19 as one of the border-cities of 
the Canaanites. Its earliest inhabitants of whom we 
find any mention, though probably not the aborigines, 
are the Avim, who appear to have lived in a semi-no- 
mad state, roving over the neighboring plain and des- 
ert. They were attacked and driven northward by 
‘‘the Caphtorim, who came forth out of Caphtor, and 
they dwelt in their stead” (Deut. ii, 23, with Josh. xiii, 
2,3; see Keil’s note on the latter passage). The Caph- 
torim and Philistines were identical, or at least differ- 
ent families of the same tribe who afterwards amalga- 
mated and formed the powerful nation of whom we 
read so much in the Bible (comp. Deut. ii, 23; Amos 
ix, 7; Gen. x, 14; Jer. xlvii, 4). See CapHrormm; 
Puriistines. The time of the conquest of Gaza by 
the Philistines is not known. It must have been long 
before Abraham’s time, for they were then firmly es- 
tablished in the country, aud possessed of great power 
(Gen. xxi, 32). Gaza was from the first their princi- 
pal stronghold. Joshua smote the Canaanites as far 
Gaza (Josh. x, 41), but spared the Anakim (giants) 
that dwelt there (Josh. xi, 21, 22). In the division 
of the Jand, Gaza fell to the lot of Judah (Josh. xv, 
47), and was taken by him with the coast thereof 
(Judg. i, 18), but its inhabitants (‘‘Gazites,” Judg. 
xvi, 2; ‘‘Gazathites,” Josh. xiii, 3) were not exter- 
minated (Judg. iii, 3). Gaza was one of the five Phil- 
istine cities which gave each a golden emerod as a 
trespass-offering to the Lord (1 Sam. vi, 17). Gaza is 
celebrated for the exploit recorded of Samson (Judg. 
xvi, 1-3), who “took the doors of the gate of the city, 
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and the two posts, and went away with them, bar and 
all, and put them on his shoulders, and carried them 
up to the top of a hill that is before Hebron.” The 
Philistines afterwards took Samson, and put out his 
eyes, and brought him to Gaza, and bound him with 
fetters of brass, and he did grind in the prison-house: 
he, howeyer, pulled down the temple of Dagon, god 
of the Philistines, and slew, together with himself, 
‘all the lords of the Philistines,’ besides men and 
women (Judg. xvi, 21-30). Solomon’s kingdom ex- 
tended as far as Gaza (1 Kings iv, 24). But the place 
always appears as a Philistine city in Scripture Judg. 
iii, 3; xvi, 1; 1Sam. vi,17; 2 Kings xviii, 8). Heze- 
kiah smote the Philistines as far as Gaza (2 Kings 
xviii, 8). Gaza fell into the hands of the Egyptians, 
probably Pharaoh-Necho, as a diversion of Nebuchad- 
nezzar in his designs against Jerusalem (Jer. xlvii, 1), 
an event to which ‘has been incorrectly referred (Raw- 
linson, Herod. i, 411) the statement of Herodotus (ii, 
159) respecting the capture of Cadytis by the Egyp- 
tians. See JeRusALEM. During this period of Jew- 
ish history, it seems that some facts concerning the 
connection of Gaza with the invasion of Sennacherib 
may be added from the inscriptions found at Nineveh 
(Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, p. 144). See Cuner- 
Form Inscriptions. The prophets speak in severe 
terms against it (Jer. xxv, 20; xlvii, 5; Amos i, 6,7; 
Zeph. ii, 4; Zech. ix, 5). After the destruction of 
Tyre it sustained a siege of two (Quint. Curt. iv, 6, 7, 
says five) months against Alexander the Great (Jose- 
phus, Ant. xi, 8, 4), a fact that illustrates the propriety 
of its name and its military importance. As Van de 
Velde says (p. 187), it was the key of the country. So 
vigorously was it then defended by the forces under 
the command of the eunuch Batis, and of such massive 
strencth were its walls, that the engineers of Alexan- 
der’s army found themselves completely baffled in 
their attempts to effect a breach. They were obliged 
to erect an enormous mound 250 feet in height, and 
about a quarter of a mile in width, on the south side 
of the town; and even with this advantage, and the 
use also of the engines that had been employed at the 
siege of Tyre, the besiegers were frequently repulsed, 
and Alexander himself sustained no slight bodily in- 
jury. It was at last carried by escalade, and the gar- 
vison put to the sword. 
stroyed, but most of the inhabitants that remained 
were sold into slavery, and a fresh Arab population 
settled in their stead (Arrian, ii, 27). 
pened in the times of the Pharaohs (Jer. xlvii, 1) and 
Cambyses: (Pomp. Mel. i, 11) happened again in the 
struggles between the Ptolemies and the Seleucide 
(Polybius, v, 68; xvi, 40). Jonathan Maccabeus (1 
Mace. xi, 61) destroyed its suburbs; Simon Maccabe- 
us (1 Mace, xiii, 43) took the city itself, though not 
without extraordinary efforts. Alexander Janneeus 
spent a year (B.C. cir. 96) in besieging it and punish- 
ing its inhabitants (Josephus, Ané. xiii, 13, 3). The 
place was rebuilt by Gabinius (Josephus, Ant. xiv, 5, 
3). It was among the cities given by Augustus to 
Herod (Josephus, Ant. xv, 7, 3), after whose death it 
was united to the province of Syria (Josephus, Ant. 
xvii, 11, 4). It was near Gaza—on the road from Je- 
rusalem to that place—that Philip baptized the eunuch 
“of great authority under Candace, queen of the Ethi- 
opians” (Acts viii, 26 sq.). As Gaza lay some dis- 
tance from the sea (Arrian, ii, 26), it had a port on the 
sea (? Tadaiwy Ayujv, Ptol. vy, 16) called Pala mode 
Pahacoay, “ Gaza on the sea;” called also Majuma (6 
Matobpac), which Constantine called Constantia, from 
the name of his son, giving it, at the same time, mu- 
nicipal rights. Julian took away this name, and or- 
dered it to be called the port of Gaza. Subsequent 
emperors restored the name and the privileges of the 
place. It was afterwards called the sea-coast of Gaza. 
Further particulars may be read in Reland (Palestina, 
p. 791 sq.), where mention is made, from Pausanias, 
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of something like a parallel to the feat of Samson; 
and where, as well as in Kuin6l (in loc.) and in Winer 
(Realworterbuch in voc.), explanatory circumstances 
may be found of the words in Acts viii, 26—‘‘ Gaza, 
whichis desert ;” an expression that appears to refer 
rather to the road (4déc) from Jerusalem in that direc- 
tion than to Gaza itself (see Robinson, Researches, ii, 
640). Besides the ordinary road from Jerusalem by 
Ramleh to Gaza, there was another, more favorable 
for carriages (Acts viii, 28), further to the south, 
through Hebron, and thence through a district com- 
paratively without towns, and much exposed to the 
incursions of people from the desert. The matter is 
discussed by Raumer in one of his Betitrdge, incorpo- 
rated in the last edition of his Paldstina; also by Rob- 
inson in the Appendix to his second volume. The 
latter writer suggests a very probable place for the 
baptism, viz. at the water in the wady el-Hasy, be- 
tween Eleutheropolis and Gaza, not far from the old 
sites of Lachish and Eglon. The legendary scene of 
the baptism is at Beit-swr, between Jerusalem and He- 
bron: the tradition having arisen apparently from the 
opinion that Philip himself was travelling southwards 
from Jerusalem. But there is no need to suppose that 
he went to Jerusalem at all. Lange (Apost. Zeitalt. 
ii, 109) gives a spiritual sense to the word fonpoc. 
About A.D. 65 Gaza was laid in ruins by the Jews, in 
revenge for the massacre of their brethren in Czsarea 
(Josephus, War, ii, 18, 1). It soon recovered again; 
and it was one of the chief cities of Syria during the 
reigns of Titus and Adrian (see Smith’s Dict. of Class. 
Geogr. s.v.). Though Christianity was early intro- 
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duced into Gaza, the ae remained a stronghold 
of idolatry. In the begMmning of the 5th century its 
bishop received authority to demolish its temples and 
build a large Christian church (Sozomen, H. E£. ii, 5). 
In A.D. 634 Gaza was taken by the Moslems, and its 
splendid church turned into a mosque (Elmakin, Hisé. 
Saracen. ch. ii, p. 20). From this period it gradually 
declined under the blight of Islamism, and the Cru- 
saders found it deserted. They built a castle on the 
hill, which became the nucleus of a new town (William 
of Tyre, xvii, 12). In the 12th century we find the 
place garrisoned by the Knights Templars. It finally 
fell into the hands of Saladin, A.D. 1170, after the dis- 
astrous battle of Hattin. 

The modern town is called Ghuzzeh, and contains 
about 15,000 inhabitants. It resembles a cluster of 
large villages. The principal one stands on the flat 
top of a low hill, and has some good stone houses, 
though now much dilapidated. The others lie on the 
plain below; their houses are mean mud hovels, and 
their lanes narrow and filthy. The hill appears to be 
composed in a great measure of the accumulated ruins 
of successive cities. We can see fragments of massive 
walls, and pieces of columns cropping up everywhere 
Traces ‘of ruins have been discoy- 
ered at various places among the sand-hills to the west, 
which are supposed to be those of primeval Gaza. The 
great mosque crowns the hill, and can be distinguish- 
ed in the distance by its tall minaret and pointed roof, 
The town has no walls or defences of any kind. Its 
inhabitants have been long known as a fierce and law- 
less set of fanatics. Between Gaza and the sea there 
is a broad belt completely covered with mounds of 
drifting sand. A mile east of the town a long ridge 
of low hills runs parallel to the coast line. Between 
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the sand and the hills the ground is very fertile, and 
supplies the town with abundance of the choicest fruit 
and vegetables. The climate of the place is almost 
tropical, but it has deep wells of excellent water. 
There are a few palm-trees in the town, and its fruit- 
orchards are very productive. But the chief feature 
of the neighborhood is the wide-spread olive-grove to 
the N. and N.E, Hence arises a considerable manu- 
facture of soap, which Ghuzzeh exports in large quanti- 
ties. It has also an active trade in corn. For a full 
account of nearly all that has been written concerning 
the topographical and historical relations of Gaza, see 
Ritter’s Erdkunde, xvi, 45-60. Among the travellers 
who have described the place we may mention espe- 
cially Robinson (Biblical Researches, ii, 875 sq.) and 
Van de Velde (Syria and Palestine, ii, 179-188) ; also 
Thomson (Land and Book, ii, 331 sq.). The last writer 
speaks of the great extent of corn-land near Gaza, and 
of the sound of mill-stones in the city. Even now its 
bazaars are better than those of Jerusalem. ‘ Those 
travelling towards Egypt naturally lay in here a stock 
of provisions and necessaries for the desert, while 
those coming from Egypt arrive at Gaza exhausted, 
and must of course supply themselves anew’ (Robin- 
son, ii, 378). The place is often mentioned in the Tal- 
mud (Otho, Lex. Rabb. p. 258). See Cellarii Notit. ii, 
603 sq.; Siber, De Gaza (Lips. 1715); Burscher, De 
Gaza narrat. (Lips. 1767), and De Gaza derelicta (Lips. 
1768).—Kitto, s. v.; Smith, s. vy. 

Gazzus. 


Gazam. See PALMER-worRm. 


See Gazer. 


Gaz‘ara [usually Gaza’ra] () or ra Ta%aoa), a 
town of Palestine, often mentioned in the Apocrypha 
and by Josephus as the scene of many battles in the 
Maccabean period, and as alternately possessed by 
each of the opposing parties. When Gorgias, general 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, was defeated by Judas Mac- 
cabzeus, his forces were pursued ‘unto Gazara, and 
unto the plains of Idumza, and Azotus, and Jamnia’’ 
(we TagnoGy, ete., 1 Mace. iv, 15; péype Taddpwr, 
etc., Josephus, Anf. xii,7,4); Nicanor was also defeated 
by Judas, and pursued from ‘‘Adasa to Gazara’’ (cic 
Tafnpa, 1 Mace. vii, 45). After the defeat of the Idu- 
means, Judas went against Timotheus, who fled to Ga- 
zara for refuge. Judas, after several days’ siege, took 
the city (2 Macc. x, 32-37; comp. Josephus, Ant. xii, 8, 
1-4); many of its towers were burnt, and Timotheus 
himself killed (2 Mace. 1. c.). When Bacchides re- 
turned to Jerusalem, after the defeat of Jonathan, he 
fortified several cities, and among them Bethsura and 
Gazara, and the tower (acpa) of Jerusalem (1 Mace. 
ix, 52; Josephus, Anz. xiii, 1, 3), and it was again forti- 
fied by Simon when it had been recovered by the Jews 
(i Mace. xiv, 7, 33, 34; Josephus, Ant. xiii, 6,6; War, 
i, 2,2). Simon built himself a house at Gazara, and 
also made it the abode of his.son John, the captain of 
all his hosts (1 Mace. xiii, 53; xvi, 1,19, 21). It is de- 
scribed as being ‘‘a very strong hold” (6yipwpya, 2 
Mace. x, 82; TaZapa.. . otcay dyupay pioet, comp. 
Josephus, Ant. viii, 6,1). Gazara is mentioned with 
Joppa in the treaty of friendship between Hyrcanus 
and the Romans after the death of Antiochus VII, Si- 
detes, B.C. cir. 129-8 (Josephus, Ant. xiii, 9,2; comp. 
Clinton, 7. H, iii, 332), The Gaza in 1 Mace. (xiii, 
43) and the Gadara in Josephus (Ant. v, 1, 22; xii, 7, 
4) should doubtless be read Gazara (comp. Prideaux, 
Connection, lib. iv, p. 267, note; Reland, Palast. p. 679). 


It may perhaps be identified with the Gadaris of Stra- | 


bo (xvi, 2, Didot. ed., p. 646), also described by him as 
a town not far from Azotus (Reland, Palest. 1. c. ; Cel- 
larius, Geog. ii, 530), See also GAZERA. 

It is mentioned by Eusebius (Onomasticon, s. v. Va- 
Zép) as being four miles from Nicopolis or Enimaus, 
but it was more probably nearer the sea-coast, as in 
the Maccabees and Josephus it is nearly always coup- 
led vgth Joppa, Azotus, and Jamnia (1 Mace, xiv, 34; 
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xv, 28, 35; iv, 15; Josephus, Ant. xii, 7,4; xiii, 6, 6; 
9,2; War, i, 2, 2), and again in distinct language as 
bordering upon Azotus (1 Mace. xiv, 34). It appears 
to have been the same place with Gazrr or GrzeR 
(q. v.), a town frequently mentioned in the O. T. un- 
der smilar connections. As David chased the Philis- 
tines from Geba to Gazer (2 Sam. v, 25; 1 Chron. xiy, 
16; dypt TO\Ewe Vadowy, Josephus, Ant. vii, 4, 1), so 
Judas defeated Gorgias at Emmaus and pursued him 
to Gazara (1 Mace. iv, 15). Pharaoh, the father-in- 
law of Solomon, took Gazer (1 Kings ix, 16, 17), then 
a Canaanitish city, burnt it, slew the Canaanites that 
were in it, and gave it in dowry to his daughter, Solo- 
mon’s wife (compare Josephus, Ant. viii, 6,1). This 
must have occurred during the reign of David, or early 
in that of Solomon, and it seems out of the question to 
suppose that Pharaoh, when the Israelitish kingdom 
was so powerful, could have advanced far into the in- 
terior of the country, The site near the sea-coast is 
therefore confirmed by this circumstance. 

Gazara may be identified with the modern village 
Yazur, 34 miles E. of Joppa; though as a coast town 
and a place of strength in the time of the Maccabees 
it is unlikely that it should have go entirely lost its 
importance (comp. Kitto, Palestine, i, 695 n.). It must 
be remembered, however, that names sometimes linger 
in the neighborhood of sites.—Kitto, s. v. 


Gazares, a sect of Paulicians, so named from Ga- 
zarre, a town of Dalmatia. They were particularly 
distinguished by this tenet—that no human govern- 
ment had any right to sentence men to death for any 
crime whatever. See PAuLicrans. 


Gaz’athite [usually Ga’zathite] (Heb. with the 
art. ha-Azzatht’, “TM; Sept. 6 Tagatoc, A.V. ‘the 
Gazathites’’), a designation (Josh. xiii, 3) of the inhab- 
itants of the city of Gaza (q. v.), elsewhere rendered 
Gazites Judg. xvi, 2). 

Gazelle (Antilope dorcas), an animal of the genus 
Antelopide, probably designated by the Gr. term dog- 
kac (comp. Acts ix, 36) and the Heb. °2%, tsebt” (ren- 
dered “roe’’ in 2 Sam. ii, 18; 1 Chron, xii, 8; Proy. 
vi, 5; Cant. ii, 7, 9, 17; ii, 5; viti, 14; Isa. xis 
and ‘‘roebuck”’ in Deut, xii, 15,22; xiv, 5; 1 Kings iv, 
23), or in the feminine form M>3%, tsebiyah’ (‘‘roe,”” 
Cant. iv, 5; vii, 3); ‘“ both terms, however, being ap- 
plicable to the whole group; and the Hebrew name is 
by distant nations now used for allied species wnich 
are unknown in Arabia and Syria, Of this sub-genus 
gazella at least one species, but more probably four or 
five, still inhabit the uplands and deserts of Egypt, 
Arabia, and the eastern and southern borders of Pal- 
estine. All these species are nearly allied, the largest 
not measuring more than two feet in height at the 
shoulder, and the least, the corinna, not more than 
about twenty inches. They are graceful and elegant in 
form, with limbs exceedingly slender, and have large 
and soft eyes, lyrated horns, black, wrinkled, and stri- 
ated—most robust in sub-gutturosa and kevella, most 
slender in corénna, and smallest in cora. Their livery 
is more or less buff and dun, white beneath, with small 
tufts of hair or brushes on the fore-knees; they have 
all a dark streak passing from each ear through the 
eyes to the nostrils, and a band of the same color from 
the elbow of the fore-leg along the sides to the flank, 
excepting the corinna, whose markings are more ru- 
fous and general colorg lighter. Most, if not all, have 
a feeble bleating voice, seldom uttered, are unsurpass- 
ed in graceful timidity, gregarious in habit, and resi- 
dents on the open deserts, where they are unceasingly 
watchful, and prepared to flee with such speed that 
greyhounds are liable to be killed by over-exertion in 
the chase” (Kitto). They roam over the plains of 
Syria sometimes in herds of one thousand (Russell, 
Aleppo, ii, 14). Their flesh is lean, but highly prized 
(Prosp. Alpin. Hist. nat. dig. iv, 9). They are often 
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made the symbol of female beauty (Cant. ii, 9, 17 ; viii, 
14) by Orientals (Seth, ad ben Zohair, p. 98 sq. 3 Dop- 
ke, Comment. z. Hohesl. p. 97; Rosenmiiller, Morgenl. 
iy, 129). See Thomson, Land and Book, i, 251 sq. ; 
Kelly’s Syria, p. 88 sq. See ANTELOPE; DEER. 


Ga’zer (2 Sam. v, 25; 1 Chron. xiv, 16). See 
GuEzER. 

Gaze’ra, the name of a place and also of a man in 
the Apocrypha. 

1. (ra Pafnoa v.r. Vaonoa, Vulg. Gazeron, Gazara), 
the town of Palestine (1 Mace. iv, 15; vii, 45), else- 
where called GAZARA (q. V.). 

2. (Kafnoa v. vr. Dagnoa, Vulg. Gaze), one of the 
Temple-servants whose ‘‘sons” returned from Baby- 
lon (1 Esdr. v, 31); evidently the Gazzam (q. vy.) of 
the Heb. text (Ezra ii, 48). 


Gazet (Latinized Gazwus), GuILLAUME, a French 


ecclesiastical historian and theologian, was born at Ar- | 


tas in 1554, and died in the same city Aug. 25, 1611. 
He was for a time professor of belles-lettres at Lou- 
vain, quitting that position about 1580. He was also 
canon of the collegiate Church of St. Peter of Aire, and 
subsequently curé of the parish of St. Marie Madeleine 
of Arras. Gazet was an ardent student, especially of 
hagiography, but is by some regarded as credulous and 
inexact in giving the results of his investigations, 
though the Flemish historians and litterateurs, who 
have treated of his epoch, bestow high praise upon 
him. His most noted work, the Ecclesiastical His- 


tory of the Low Countries, published after his death | 


under the care of his nephew, G. Montcarré, contains 
much of the material found in his other writings bear- 
ing on the subject, only recast to suit it. Among his 
works are, Histoire de la vie, mort, passion et miracles 
des Saints desquels ? Eglise catholique fait féle et mé- 
moire, ete. (t. i, Arras, 1584, 12mo; t. ii, Rouen, 1605, 
less carefully printed than the i; a 2d edit. Rouen, 1619, 
4to):—Magdalis, tragedia Sacra (Douay, 1589, 8vo) : 
—La Somme des Péchés et le reméde diceux, etc. (ibid. 
1592, 8vo0) :—Hymnorum Libri septem in Christi Jesu ete. 
gloriam (ib. 1592, sm. 4to ; the poems of Robert Obrize, 
with epistolary dedication and laudatory verses) :— 
L’ Ordre et Suite des Evesques et Archevesques de Cam- 
bray, ete. (ibid. 1597, 12m0):—Thesaur. Precum et Li- 
taniar. Script. Sacre, ete. (ibid. 1602, 18mo0) :—Jdiota de 
Vita et Moribus Religiosorum, ete. (ibid. 1606, 18mo) :— 
Tableaux Sacrez de la Gaule Bg. etc. (ibid. 1610, 8vo, 
of which the Beblioth. Sacrée forms the second part); 
—Brieve hist. de la sacrée Manne, et de la sainte Chan- 
delle, etc. (ibid. 1612, 16mo; new editions 1625, 1682, 
1710, 1738, Arras, 12mo):—and the following posthu- 
mous works: Les Vies des Saints, avec des exhortations 
Morales (Rheims, 1613, 2 vols. 8vo) :—Histoire ecclési- 
astique des Pays-Bas, etc. (Arras and Valenciennes, 
1614, 4to) :—Le Consolateur des Ames Scrupuleuses, ete. 
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(Arras, 1617, 18mo):—Les Régles et Constitutions des 
Ordres réformés, etc. (ibid. 1623, 18mo). Gazet wrote 
also Le Sacré Banquet :—Ezercises spirituels, with Lita- 
nies pour toute la semaine, and some ascetic tracts, pour 
la consolation et instruction du peuple Chrestien.— Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, xix, 781-784. (J. W.M.) 

Ga’zez (Heb. Gazez’, 133, shearer ; Sept. TeCové), 
the name of two men, supposed by some to have been 
identical. 

1. A ‘‘son” of Caleb (son of Hezron, son of Judah) 
by his concubine Ephah (1 Chron. ii, 46). B.C. cir. 
1856. 

2. A grandson of the same Caleb, through another 
of his sons Haran (1 Chron. ii, 46). B.C. post 1856. 

Ga/zite (Heb. in the plur. with the art. ha-Azza- 
thim’, B°MIZI; Sept. ot Dalaior, Vulgate Philisthiim 
A.V. ‘the Gazites’’), the designation (Judg. xvi, 2) 
of the inhabitants of Gaza (q. v.); elsewhere rendered 
‘* Gazathites” (q. v.). 

Gaz’zam (Heb. Gazzam’, 035, devouring [comp. 
Locust], or [First] swaggerer ; Sept. Tefen and M- 
Cap, Vulg. Gazam and Gezem), the progenitor of one of 
the families of Nethinim that returned from the cap- 
tivity with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii, 48; Neh. vii, 51). 
B.C. ante 536. 

Geb. See Locust. é 


Ge’ba, the name of at least two places in Central 
Palestine. 

1. (Heb. Ge’ba, 325, often with the art. i. e. the hill; 
in pause ‘‘ Ga’ba,” 325, Josh. xviii, 24; Ezra ii, 26; 
Neh. vii, 30; yet this form is also Anglicized ‘‘Ge- 
ba” in 2 Sam. v, 25; 2 Kings xxiii, 8; Neh. xi, 31), 
a city of Benjamin with ‘‘ villages” (Josh. xviii, 24; 
on its settlement, see 1 Chron. viii, 6), hence more fully 
‘“*Geba of Benjamin” (1 Kings xv, 22; 1 Sam. xiii, 16 
[Josephus Gibeon, PaBawr, Ant. vi, 6, n. ; for which, 
perhaps, compare 1 Chron. viii, 29 ; ix, 35), situated on 
the northern border of the kingdom of Judah (2 Kings 
xxiii, 8; Zech. xiv, 10), near to Gibeah, apparently 
towards the east or north-east (Isa. x, 29; Josh. xviii, 
24,28). It is often asserted that Geba and Gibeah were 
names of the same place; the A. V. in at least 1 Sam. 
xiii, 15, 16, confounds them; the Sept. and Vulg. ren- 
der both indifferently by TaBaa and Gabaa; and in 
two passages (Judg. xx, 10,33) the same error has crept 
into the original. Schwarz’s identification of these 
places (Phys. Descrip. of Palest. p. 132) is full of errors 
in locality. The two names are indeed only mascu- 
line and feminine forms of the same word, signifying 
‘hill ;”? but that they were two different places is evi- 
dent from Josh. xviii, 24, compare 28; 1 Sam. xiii, 2, 
compare 3; Isa. x, 29. In 2 Sam. xx, 8, the name 
“Geba’”’ stands erroneously for GisEoN (compare 1 
Chron. xiv, 16). Geba, with its ‘‘suburbs,”’ was as- 
signed to the priests (Josh. xxi, 17; 1 Chron. vi, 60). 
The Philistines were smitten from Geba unto Gazer by 
Dayid (2 Sam. y, 25). As it lay on the frontiers of 
Judah and Israel, Asa rebuilt Geba and Mizpah with 
the stones of Ramah (1 Kings xv, 22; 2 Chron. xvi, 
6). ‘From Geba (in the north) to Beersheba’’ (in the 
south) (2 Kings xxiii, 8) expressed the whole extent 
of the separate kingdom of Judah, just as ‘‘ from Dan 
to Beersheba’’ expressed the whole length of Palestine. 
It would seem, from the manner in which Geba (Gaba) 
and Ramah are coupled in Neh. vii, 30, that they were 
very near each other. Reland (Palest. p. 802) thinks 
it the Gebath (M33) or Gibbethon (7125) mentioned 
by Talmudical writers in connection with Antipatris 
(comp. 2 Sam. v, 25). During the wars of the earlier 
part of the reign of Saul, Geba was held as a garrison 
by the Philistines (1 Sam, xiii, 8), but they were eject- 
ed by Jonathan, a feat which, while it added greatly 
to his renown, exasperated them to a more oyerwhelm- 
ing invasion. Later in the same campaign we fing it re- 
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ferred to in defining the position of the two rocks which 
stood in the ravine below the garrison of Michmash, 
in terms which fix Geba on the south and Michmash 
on the north of the ravine (1 Sam. xiv, 5: the A. V. 
has here Gibeah). Exactly in accordance with this is 
the position of the modern village of Jeba, which stands 
picturesquely on the top of its steep terraced hill, on 
the very edge of the great wady Suweinit, looking 
northwards to the opposite village, which also retains 
its old name of Mikhmas. (See Stanley, Palest. p. 210, 
489; Porter, Hand-book for Syria, p. 215.) The names, 
and the agreement of the situation with the require- 
ments of the story of Jonathan, make the identification 
all but certain; but it is still further confirmed by the 
list of Benjamite towns visited by the Assyrian army 
on their road through the country southward to Jeru- 
salem, which we have in Isa. x, 28-32, where the mi- 
nute details—the stoppage of the heavy baggage (A. 
Y. ‘‘carriages”), which could not be got across the 
broken ground of the wady at Michmash ; then the 
passage of the ravine by the lighter portion of the 
army, and the subsequent bivouac (‘‘lodging,” ra) 
=rest for the night) at Geba on the opposite side— 
are in exact accordance with the nature of the spot. 
Standing as it does on the south bank of this impor- 
tant wady—one of the most striking natural features 
of this part of the country—the mention of Geba as 
the northern boundary of the lower kingdom is very 
significant. Thus commanding the pass, its fortifica- 
tion by Asa (1 Kings xv, 22; 2 Chron. xvi, 6) is also 
quite intelligible. It continues to be named with Mich- 
mash to the very last (Neh. xi, 31). Geba is probably 
intended by the ‘‘ Gibeah-in-the-field” of Judg. xx, 31, 
to which its position is very applicable. The ‘‘ fields” 
are mentioned again as late as Neh. xii, 29. The town 
was occupied by the Benjamites after the captivity 
(Ezra ii, 26). It appears to have been unknown to 
Eusebius and Jerome (Ozomasticon, s. v. TaBai, Gabe ; 
comp. Reland, Palest. p. 708). The village of Jeba is 
small, and is half in ruins. Among these are occa- 
sionally seen large hewn stones indicating antiquity. 
There is here the ruins of a square tower, almost solid, 
and a small building having the appearance of an an- 
cient church (Robinson, Researches, ii, 113; Bib. Sac. 
1844, i, 598-602; Lat. Researches, p.288).—Kitto, s. v. 
Smith,s.v. See GispEean. 


2. The Geba (Marat v. r. Ta3av) between which | 


and Scythopolis (therefore S. of Mount Gilboa) Hol- 
ofernes is said to have made his encampment (Judith, 
jii, 10), must be the Jeba on the road between Samaria 
and Jenin, about 45’ S. of Sanur (Van de Velde, Nar- 
rat. i, 867), with evident traces of antiquity (Wilson, 
Lands of Bible, ii, 84; Robinson, i, 440). The Vulg. 
strangely renders venit ad Idumeos in terram Gabba. 

Ge’bal (kindred with the Arabic Jebel, a moun- 
tain), the name of two places in Palestine (although 
some regard them as one, Schwarz, Palest. p. 63), both 
doubtless so called as being situated in a mountainous 
region. The root is the Heb. a3, gabal’, to twist ; 
whence D123, a line or natural boundary, such as 
mountain ranges usually form. There seems also to 
haye been an orthography 535, Go’bel (To3eX, Euseb. 
Onomast. s. v. BiBAo¢ ; comp. Alcobile, i. e. El-Gobel, 
of the Peutinger tables), whence obolites = Sobal, 
The Gablan GEEED) in the Mishna, along with Galilee 
(Sotah, fol. 49, 6), arose out of the 51, or Jaulan, 
which is considered as the eastern border of Galilee 
(Josephus, War, iv, 1, 1). 

1. (Heb. Gebal’, 523; Sept. BiBdo, Vulg. Gidlii, 
Ezek. xxvii, 9), better known from the Gentile form 
GIBLITES bas, Sept. PaBXi, Vulg. omits, Josh. xiii, 
5; plur. D{>3z, Sept. FiBor, Vulg. Giblii, Auth. 
Vers. ‘stone-squarers,” 1 Kings v, 18 [32]), the in- 
habitants of the city and district of Gebal, in Phceni- 
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cia, 834° 7’ N. latitude, 85° 42’ BE. longitude, on the 
shore of the Mediterranean, under Mount Lebanon. 
(See a passage from Lucian, quoted by Reland, Palest. 
p. 269.) ‘The land of the Giblites,” with “ all Leb- 
anon,” was assigned to the Israelites by the original 
appointment (Josh. xiii, 5); but it does not seem that 
they ever possessed themselves of it. Gebal was call- 
ed Byblos (BUBXoc, sometimes BiBXoc) by the Greeks, 
and so the Sept. has it in one passage. It was an im- 
portant place, and celebrated for the birth and wor- 
ship of Adonis, the Syrian Tammuz. Pliny and other 
Roman authors call it Gabale (Hist. Nat. v, 20). The 
Giblites, or Byblians, seem to have been pre-eminent 
in the arts of stone-carving (2 Kings v, 18) and ship- 
calking (Ezek. xxvii, 9); but, according to Strabo, 
their industry suffered greatly from the robbers infest- 
ing the sides of Mount Lebanon. Pompey not only 
destroyed the strongholds from whence these pests is- 
sued, but freed the city from a tyrant (Strabo, xvi, 2, 
18). Some have confounded Gebal, or Byblus, with 
the Gabala of Strabo, just below Laodicea, and conse- 
quently many leagues to the north, the ruins and site 
of which, still called Jebili, are so graphically de- 
scribed by Maundrell (Zarly Travellers in Palestine, by 
Wright, p. 394). By Moroni (Dizion. Eccles.) they 
are accurately distinguished under their respective 
names. Finally, Byblus became a Christian see in the 
patriarchate of Antioch, subject to the metropolitan 
see of Tyre (Reland, Palwst. p. 214 sq.). It shared 
the usual vicissitudes of Christianity in these parts ; 
and even now furnishes episcopacy with a title. It 
is called Jebail by the Arabs, thus reviving the old 
Biblical name. It is seated on a rising ground near 
the sea, at the foot of Lebanon, which here approaches 
close to the coast. It is walled on the three sides to- 
wards the land, and open on the west towards the sea, 
being perhaps about half a mile in circuit. Within 
the wall, which seems to be of the age of the Crusades, 
the chief building is an old castle, which has received 
modern repairs, and is now used as the abode of the 
agha or commandant. There are three or four open 
and lofty buildings belonging to the chief people of 
the place, a mosque with a low minaret, and an old 
Maronite church of good masonry; but the houses 
generally are of poor construction, and nearly half the 
space within the walls is occupied with the gardens 
of the inhabitants. The population is estimated at 
600, none of whom are Jews (Maundrell’s Journey, p. 
45; Burckhardt’s Syria, p. 180; Buckingham’s Arab 
Tribes, p. 455; Pococke, Travels, ii, 98 ; Wilson, Lands 
of Bible, ii, 40). Its antiquity is attested by multi- 
tudes of granite columns which are built into the walls 
and castles, choke up the small harbor, and lie scat- 
tered over the fields. The substructions of the old 
castle are of bevelled masonry, and some of the stones 
are nearly twenty feet long. Beautiful sarcophagi are 
frequently dug out of the ruins. The columns are of 
the Grecian style, like those of the other cities of an- 
cient Phenicia (Bibliotheca Sacra, 1848, p. 7). See 
Bysuus. 

2. (Heb. Gebal’, 233, Sept. TeBad, Vulg. Gebal; 
Psa. Ixxxiii, 7), a district, or perhaps sovereignty, 
south of Judea, in the land of Edom. Gebal signify- 
ing a mountain, apparently belongs not to the most 
ancient times, as it does not occur when the Israelites 
were actually in this quarter, but is first found in Psa. 
lxxxiii, which was probably written in the time of Je- 
hoshaphat. That king had, in the beginning of his 
reign, humbled the Philistines and Arabians (2 Chron. 
xvii, 9, 10), and still more recently had assisted Ahab 
against the Syrians (ib. ch. xviii). Now, according to 
the poetic language of the Psalmist, there were Symp- 
toms of a general rising against him: on the south, 
besides these Gebalites, the other Edomites, the Ish- 
maelites, and the Hagarenes; on the south-east, Moab 
and Ammon; along the whole line of the south-west 
coast (and, with J ehoshaphat’s maritime projects, this 
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would naturally disturb him most; see 2 Chron. xx, 
36), the Amalekites, Philistines, and Phenicians, or 
inhabitants of Tyre; with the aid and comfort even 
of Assur, i. e. the Syrians, or Assyrians, from the 
more distant north. The country south of the Dead 
Sea, and on the east of the Ghor, or great Jordan val- 
ley, bears the same name (Jebd/) at the present day 
(Burckhardt, p. 401 sq.), and is doubtless the same as 
the Gebal of Scripture, the Gebalitis (or, rather, Gobo- 
litis) of Josephus (I'oBoXiric, Ant. ii, 1, 2; iii, 2, 1; 
LaBanira, Ant. ix, 9, 1), and the Gebalene of the Ro- 
mans (Euseb. and Steph. Byz. have PaBaka, -ynv7 ; 
LéBada, -\nvi)). Josephus says, indeed, that the sons 
of Eliphaz, son of Esau, settled in that part of Idumaa 
which was called Gebalitis, and that denominated 
from Amalek Amalekitis: ‘‘ For Idumea,” he adds, 
‘‘ was the name of a Jarge country, which in its sey- 
eral parts retained the names of its peculiar inhabit- 
ants” (Ant. ii, 2,1). We may therefore take Gebal 
as the name of the northernmost portion of Idumza, 
which was nearest to Palestine. In Judith iii, 1, Lat. 
Vers., and also in the writings of the Crusaders, it is 
called Syria Sobal (q. v.). The Jerusalem Targum 
generally reads Mount Gablah (mb355 NW) instead 
of Mount Seir; so also the Samar. in Deut. xxxii, 2. 
Seir, however, was the ancient name of Edom, where- 
as Gebal was only a part of it. (See Reland, Palast. 
p. 84; Michaelis, Supplem. i, 261 sq.; Robinson, Re- 
searches, ii, 552.)—Kitto, s.v.; Smith, s.v. See Ipu- 
MEA, 

Gebaléné. See Gust, 2. 

Gebath. See Gress, 1. 

Ge’ber (Heb. id. "34, a valiant man, as often; 
Sept. TadBno, Josephus TaBapne, Ant. viii, 2, 3), the 
son of Uri, and one of Solomon’s purveyors, having 
sole (i. e, supreme) jurisdiction (392) over Gilead (1 
Kings iv, 19); from which fact he appears to be the 
same as Brn-GrBer (‘‘son of Geber’’) mentioned in 
ver. 13 as having charge of the same region, unless, 
indeed, the latter were a deputy or assistant to his fa- 
ther. B.C.1013. See also Ezton-GEBER. 

Gebelin. See Court, ANTOINE. 

Gebhard, Trucussss, archbishop of Cologne, was 
born at Waldburg Noy. 10, 1547; was made preben- 
dary of Augsburg in 1562, of Strasburg in 1567, of Co- 
Jogne in 1570, and in 1577 elector and archbishop of 
Cologne. In 1582 he became a Protestant, and in the 
following year he married the countess Agnes yon 
Mansfeld. He proclaimed unrestricted religious lib- 
erty, and intended to convert his spiritual into a tem- 
poral electorate. His plan was highly approved by 
the people and the nobility, but the cathedral chapter 
opposed it with all its might. The pope fulminated a 
ban against him, and the emperor, Rudolph IT, declared 
him deposed. The Protestant princes ultimately de- 
serted him, and the newly-elected archbishop, duke Er- 
nest of Bavaria, overcame him by force of arms (1584). 
He fled to Holland, but not receiving any help there, 
he returned to Germany, where he vainly solicited the 
assistance of the Protestant princes, as well as peti- 
tioned queen Elizabeth of England for aid in regaining 
his bishopric; he finally retired to Strasburg, where 
he officiated as dean of the cathedral, and died May 
21,1601. See Kohler, De actis et fatis Gebhardi (Altd. 
1723); Barthold, in Rawner’s Historisches Taschenbuch 
(1840); Pierer, Vniversal-Lexikon, s. v. 

Ge’bim (Heb. Gebim’, 525, cisterns [as in Jer. 
xiv, 3, ‘‘pits’”], or Jocusts [as in Isa. xxxiii,4]; Sept. 
Ti3Betc, Vulg. Gabem), a small place a short distance 
‘north of Jerusalem, mentioned between Madmenah and 
Nob, Isa. x, 31, where its inhabitants are prophetically 
described as fleeing at the approach of the invading 
Assyrian army. Eusebius and Jerome (Onomast. s. v. 
TeBeva, Gebin) identify it with ‘‘Geba, a village five 
miles from Guphna towards Neapolis;’”? and Schwarz 
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(Palest. p. 131) identifies it with the Gob of 2 Sam. xxi, 
18); but both these are at variance with the order of 
the places named by the prophet. The associated lo- 
calities require a position corresponding to that of the 
present Ll-Isawiych, a little village in a valley near 
the road leading N.E. from Jerusalem (Robinson, fe- 
searches, ii, 108). See Nos. It probably derived its 
Heb. name from the vicinity of excavations (0°23 = 
the ditches; comp. 2 Kings iii, 16). 

Gedali’ah (Heb. Gedalyah’, m>55, made great hy 
Jehovah, Ezra x, 18; Jer. xl, 5,8; xli,16; Zeph.i,1; 
elsewhere in the prolonged or full form Gedalya’hu, 
ATTA ; Sept. usually TodoAta, Vulgate Godolia), the 
name of five men. 

1. The son and second assistant of Jeduthun in the 
Levitical choir of the Temple in the time of David (1 
Chron. xxv, 3,9). B.C. 10%: 

2. The (son of Amariah and father of Cushi) grand- 
father of the prophet Zephaniah (Zeph.i,1). B.C. 
ante 639. 

3. Son of Pashur, and one of the Jewish nobles 
who conspired to accuse and imprison Jeremiah (Jer. 
XxXxviii,1). B.C. 589. 

4. The son of Ahikam (Jeremiah’s protector, Jer. 
xXxvi, 24), and grandson of Shaphan, the secretary of 
king Josiah. After the destruction of the Temple, 
B.C. 588, Nebuchadnezzar departed from Juda, leay- 
ing Gedaliah with @ Chaldean guard (Jer. xl, 5) at 
Mizpah, a strong (1 Kings xy, 22) town, six miles 
north of Jerusalem, to govern, as tributary (Josephus, 
Ant. x, 9, 1) of the king of Babylon, the vine-dressers 
and husbandmen (Jer. lii, 16) who were exempted from 
captivity. He was probably of the number of those who 
left the city at the instance of the prophet, justly de- 
spairing of the successful defence of a place which God 
had abandoned. Gedaliah had inherited his father’s 
respect for Jeremiah (Jer. xl, 5 sq.), and was, more- 
over, enjoined by Nebuzaradan to look to his safety 
and welfare. Gedaliah was in every way worthy of 
the difficult post he had to fill; and he adopted, as the 
principle of his conduct, that submission to existing 
circumstances which was requisite in one who be- 
lieved that Judah had, according to the declared will 
of God, been justly doomed and punished for her in- 
iquities, and who yet believed that his loving kindness 
had not utterly departed from her. He established the 
seat of his melancholy government at Mizpah, in the 
tribe of Benjamin; and there the inhabitants, who had 
fled at the advance of the Chaldean armies, or when 
the troops of Zedekiah were dispersed in the plains of 
Jericho, quitting their retreats, began to gather around 
him. Gedaliah wisely counselled them to submission 
and quietness ; and he promised, on that condition, to 
insure them the undisturbed enjoyment of their pos- 
sessions, and of the produce of the ground. In this 
hope the labors of the field were resumed, and the ex- 
traordinary returns of that season secured as if special- 
ly given to repair the recent injuries of war. Jere- 
miah joined Gedaliah; and Mizpah became the resort 
of Jews from various quarters (Jer. x], 6, 11), many of 
whom, as might be expected at the end of a long war, 
were in a demoralized state, unrestrained by religion, 
patriotism, or prudence. The gentle and popular char- 
acter of Gedaliah (Joseph. Ant. x, 9, 1 and 3), his he- 
reditary piety (Rosenmiller on Jer. xxvi, 24), the pros- 
perity of his brief rule (Jer. xl, 12), the reverence 
which revived and was fostered under him for the 
ruined Temple (sli, 5), fear of the Chaldxwan conquer- 
ors, whose officer he was—all proved insufficient to se- 
cure Gedaliah from the foreign jealousy of Baalis, king 
of Ammon, and the domestic ambition of Ishmael, a 
member of the royal family of Judah (Joseph, Ant. x, 
9,3). This man came to Mizpah with a secret pur- 
pose to destroy Gedaliah. Gedaliah, generously re- 
fusing to believe a friendly warning which he received 
of the intended treachery, was murdered, with his 
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Jewish and Chaldean followers, two months after his 
appointment. After his death, which is still commem- 
orated in the Jewish Calendar (Prideaux, Connexion, 
anno 588, and Zech. vii, 19) as a national calamity, the 
Jews, in their native land, anticipating the resentment 
of the king of Babylon, gave way to despair. Many, 
forcing Jeremiah to accompany them, fled to Egypt 
under Johanan. By this series of tragical events the 
utter ruin of Judza was consummated (2 Kings XXV, 
22-26; Jer. xxxix, 14; xli, 18).—Kitto, s. v.; Smith, 
s.v. See JEREMIAH. 

5. A descendant of Jeshua, and one of the priests 
who divorced their heathen wives after the return 
from the Babylonian captivity (Ezra x, 18). B.C. 458. 

Gebirol. See Isy Grsirov. 


Geddes, Alexander, a Roman Catholic divine, 
was born in 1737, at Arradowl, Banffshire, Scotland. 
He studied theology at the Scotch College in Paris, 
and, after his return to Scotland, he officiated at va- 
rious chapels till 1782, when he desisted entirely from 
clerical functions. For many years he was engaged 
on a new translation of the Old and New Testament, 
and Lord Petre allowed him a pension of £200 a year 
to enable him to carry it into effect. ‘‘*The prospectus, 
which contained an account of his plan, was published 
in 1786 ; this was soon followed by a letter to the bish- 
op of London, containing ‘ Queries, doubts, and diffi- 
culties relative to a vernacular version of the Holy 
Scriptures,’ by a specimen of the work, and by a ‘Gen- 
eral Answer to the queries, counsels, and criticisms’ 
which his prospectus and specimens had called forth. 
It was not, however, till 1792 that the first volume of 
the translation was published under the title of ‘ The 
Holy Bible, or the Books accounted Sacred by the Jews 
and Christians, otherwise called the Books of the Old and 
New Covenants, faithfully translated from corrected texts 


of the originals, with various readings, explanatory notes, \ 
The second, which contained | 


and critical remarks.’ 
the translation to the end of the historical hooks, ap- 
peared in 1793; and the third, which contained his 
critical remarks upon the Pentateuch, in 1800. The 
remainder of the work was never finished; he was 
employed, at the time of his death, on a translation of 
the Psalms, which he had finished as far as the 118th 
Psalm, and which was published in 1807.” 
he published Critical Remarks on the Hebrew Scriptures 
(Lond. 4to). He died Feb. 26, 1802. A Memoir of his 
Life and Writings, by Dr. John Mason Goode, appear- 
ed in 1803 (London, 8vo). See Graves, On the Penta- 
teuch; British Critic, vols. iv, xix, xx; English Cyclop. ; 
Cotton, Rheims and Douay, Oxford, 1864. 

Geddes, Janet, ‘‘known in Scottish ecclesiastical 


history as ‘ Jenny Geddes,’ has had her name trans- | 


mitted as the person who took a prominent part in re- 
sisting the introduction of the Liturgy, or Service-book, 
into the Church of Scotland in 1637. The cireum- 
stances were these. Sunday, 23d Jaly, 1637, was the 
day fixed for this innovation, so obnoxious to the Scot- 


tish Presbyterians, and an immense crowd filled the | 


High Church of St. Giles’s, Edinburgh, on the occa- 
sion. On the dean of Edinburgh beginning to read, 
his voice was lost in a tumultuous shout, and an old 
woman, said to have been one Jenny Geddes, wo kept 
a green-stall in the High Street, bawling out, ‘Villain ! 
dost thou say mass at my lug’ (that is, ear), launched 
her stool at the dean’s head. Universal confusion en- 


sued, and the dean, throwing off his surplice, fled, to | 


save his life. The bishop of Edinburgh, on attempt- 
ing to appease the storm, was assailed by a volley of 
sticks, stones, and other missiles, accompanied by cries 
and threats that effectually silenced him. This tumult 
proved the death-blow of the liturgy in Scotland, It 
has been doubted, however, if there ever was such a 
person as Jenny Geddes. In 1756, a citizen of Edin- 
burgh, of the name of Robert Mein (who died in 1776), 
known for his exertions for the improvement of his 
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native city, published a tract called The Cross Removed, 
Prelacy and Patronage Disproved, etc., in which he 
claims the exploit of Jenny G, for his great-grand- 
mother, ‘the worthy Barbara Hamilton, spouse to John 
Mein, merchant and postmaster in Edinburgh, who, 
in the year 1637, spoke openly in the church at Edin- 
burgh against archbishop Laud’s new Service-book, at 
its first reading there, which stopped their proceed- 
ings, and dismissed their meeting, so that it never ob- 
tained in our Church to this day.’ In the obituary no- 
tice of Robert Mein, Weekly Magazine, vol. xxxix, and 
Scots Magazine, vol. xxxvi (1776), this Barbara Ham- 
ilton is said to have been descended from the Hamil- 
tons of Bardowie, ‘but was better known in our his- 
tory by the name of Jenny Geddes, though called so 
erroneously.’ Jenny Geddes’s famous stool is said to 
have been burned by herself in the bonfires at the 
cross of Edinburgh at the Restoration, and what hag 
been called hers in the Museum of the Society of Anti- 
quaries at Edinburgh has no claim to that name be- 
yond gratuitous conjecture. See Proceedings of Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, vol, iii, pt. ii, p. 179, 180.” 
—Chambers, Cyclopedia, s. v. 

Geddes, Michael, a divine of the Church of En- 
gland, was born in Scotland, and in 1678 was appoint- 
ed chaplain to the English factory at Lisbon. In 1686 
he was summoned to appear before the court of the In- 
quisition. The judges received him at first with great 
affectation of civility and courtesy, desiring him to sit 
down and to be covered before they proceeded to ex- 
amine him. After this ceremony was over, they stern- 
ly asked him how he dared to preach or exercise his 
function in that city? He answered that he enjoyed 
that liberty by virtue of an article in the treaty be- 
tween the crowns of Portugal and England; that it 
was a privilege which had never been called in ques- 
tion; and that he had resided at Lisbon for eight years, 
during which time he had served the English factory 
in the capacity of chaplain, as many others had done 
before him. To these declarations they falsely replied 
that they were entirely ignorant ‘till lately that any 
such liberty had been assumed, and that if they had 
known it they would never have suffered it. They 
strictly forbade him to minister any more to his con- 
gregation; and, after threatening him with vengeance 
if he should disobey, dismissed him. It is said that 
they were encouraged to take this step by the Roman- 
ist party in England. Upon this interdiction, letters 
of complaint were addressed by the factory to the bish- 
op of London; but as they did not reach England be- 
fore the suspension of his lordship, all hopes of speedy 
redress were lost. Geddes returned to his native coun- 
try in the beginning of 1688. He was soon made LL.D. 
by the University of Oxford, and was made chancel- 
lor of Sarum by bishop Burnet. He wrote a History of 
the Church of Malabar (Lond. 1694, 8vo):—The Church 
Ilistory of Ethiopia (Lond. 1696, 8vo) :—AMiscellaneous 
Tracts against Popery (Lond. 1730, 8 vols. 8vo); and 
the Council of Trent no Free Assembly. THe died in 
1715.—Birch, Life of Tillotson; Hook, Eccles. Biog. v, 
308. 

Ged dur (Teddo%p), one of the ‘‘ Temple servants’’ 
or Nethinim, whose “sons” are stated to have return- 
ed from the exile (1 Esdr. y, 80); evidently the Ga- 
HAR (q. Vv.) of the Heb. texts (Wzra ii, 47 ; Neh. vii, 49). 

Ged’eon (Tsdewy, the Gracized form of Gideon), 
the name of two men. 

1. The judge Grpron (q.-v.), thus Anglicized in 
the N. T. (Heb. xi, 32). : 

2. The son of Rephaim and father of Ananias, 
among the ancestors of Judith (Judg. viii, 1; where, 
however, many copies have ‘‘ Gideon’’). 

Ge’der (Heb. id. "745, Sept. Paden), 2 name sig- 
nifying a wall (e. &. of a court, garden, sheepfold, ete., 
Proy. xxiv, 81; Ezek. xlii, 10), hence an inclosed or 
fortified place, and thus the basis of several names of 
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castellated towns (e. g. Gederah, Gedor, Gadara, Ge- 
deroth, etc.); used once only (Josh. xii, 13) in this 
‘simple form as that of one of the thirty-one ancient 
royal towns of the Canaanites, whose kings were de- 
feated by Joshua. It is mentioned between Debir 
and Hormah; but, as the localities in that list are not 
strictly in geographical order, it may be identified with 
the Grepor (q. v.) in the mountains of Judah (Josh. 
xv, 58), and with the Bern-Gaprr (q. v.) of 1 Chron. 
ii, 51. The notices of Schwarz (Palest. p. 86, 104) are 
quite confused. 

Ged’erah (Heb. with the article hag-Gederah’, 
MINING, the fortress or sheep-cote [see GEDER]; Sept. 
Tadnoa), a town in,the Shephelah or plain of Judah 
(Josh. xv, 36, where it is mentioned between Adithaim 
and Gederothaim [q. v.]). According to Eusebius and 
Jerome (Onomast. s. v. Vadewpa, Gaddera), it was still 
a village (Tédooa, Gadora) near Jerusalem ‘‘ around 
the Terebinth,” an expression which Raumur (Palast. 
p- 193) interprets of the valley of Elah or the terebinth 
(1 Sam. xvii, 1); although Keil (on Joshua, ad loc.) 
shows that it means the wood of Mamre, near Hebron, 
and Reland had pointed out that this was in the moun- 
tains and not the lowlands of Judah (Palest. p. 802). 
Van de Velde has identified the site with that of 
“ Gheterah or Ghederah, a village on the south banks 
of wady Surar, near the high road from Ramleh to 
Ghuzzeh” (Memoir, p. 313); a position exactly agree- 
ing with that of the Cedus (Kécouc, Jerome Gedrus), 
described by Eusebius (Onomast. s. v. Tedotp, Jerome 


Gedur) as a very large village ten miles from Dios- | 


polis (Lydda) towards Eleutheropolis (Beit-Jibrin). 
The inhabitants seem to be those designated as Geder- 
wes (q. v.) in 1 Chron. xxvii, 28. 

Ged ’erathite (Heb. only with the art. hag-Gede- 
rathi’, "73503, as if from Gederah ; Sept. 6 Tadnowsi 
v. r. Padapasuip, Vulg. Gaderothites), an epithet of Jo- 
sabad (q. v.), one of David’s famous warriors at Zik- 
lag (1 Chron. xii, 4); so called as being a native prob- 
ably of the GEporR (q. v.) of the same passage (ver. 7). 

Ged erite (Heb. with the art. hag-Gederv’, 7757, 
as if from Geder; Sept. 6 Tedwoirne v.r. Tedwo, Vulg. 
Gederites), an epithet of Baal-hanan, David’s overseer 
of olive and sycamore groves in the lowland of Judah 
( Chron. xxvii, 28); hence probably so called as be- 
ing a native of GrDERAH (q. vy.) in that region (Josh. 
Xv, 36). 

Ged’eroth (Heb. Gederoth’, Mi755, fortresses or 
sheep-cotes [see GEDER]; in Chron, with the art.; Sept. 
Yadnows vy. r.in Chron. Tadnow, ete. ; Vulg. Gideroth, 
Gederoth), a town in the ‘‘ valley” of Judah (Josh. xv, 
41, where it is mentioned between Kithlish and Beth- 
dagon); one of those captured by the Philistines from 
Ahaz (1 Chron. xxviii, 18). It cannot be identical 
with the Gederah or Gederothaim (q. y.) of Judah 
(which lay in a different group), nor yet with either 
Geder or Gedor (which were in the mountains). The 
associated names require a position “in the actual 
plain from north to south between the hilly region and 
the Philistine coast” (Keil, on Josh. ad loc.) ; perhaps 
at the modern Beit-Tima, marked on Van de Velde’s 
Map as 6 miles east of Ascalon. 

Gederotha’im (Heb. Gederotha’yim, BDINA, 
two folds [see GepEr]; Sept. omits, but some copies 
translate ai imate airijc, Vulgate Gederothaim), 
the name of a town in the plain of Judah (Josh. xy, 
36), mentioned in connection with GrpEran (q. v.); 
where, probably, instead of rendering the copulative 
1 “and,” we should (with the margin) translate it 
‘for,” since otherwise there would be 15 instead of 14 
cities enumerated, as stated in the text. So Schwarz 
(Palest. p. 103), who, however, confounds it with Ge- 
deroth, and even with the Gazara (q. y.) of the Apoc- 
rypha (see Reland, Palast. p. 778). 
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Gedi. See Goat; Ex-Gept. 

Gediyah. See Goat. 

Ge’dor (Heb. Gedor’, "74 or [in 1 Chron. iv, 4, 
18] 473, a wall [see GepeRr]; Sept. Pedwp, but 1 
Chron. viii, 81 Tedotp, and 1 Chron. xii, 7 Téoaga; 
Vulg. Gedor), the name of one or two places, and also 
of a man. 

1. An ancient city in the mountains of Judah (Josh. 
xv, 58), some of whose inhabitants joined David at 
Ziklag (1 Chron. xii,7). It was probably this town 
to which “ Josabad the Gederathite” (q. v.) belonged (1 
Chron. xii, 4); as also ‘‘Jeroham of Gedor,’’ whose 
sons Joelah and Zebadiah were among the mighty men 
that joined David in his difficulties at Ziklag (1 Chron. 
xii, 7); for it does not appear that all in that list were 
‘*Saul’s brethren of Benjamin’’ (compare the terms 
‘‘ Haruphite,’’ ‘‘ Korhite,” following). See Harrpu. 
The name has the definite article to it in this latter 
passage (77397772). The place was probably the 
same as the GEDER (q. v.) of the ancient Canaanites 
(Josh. xii, 13), rebuilt as Betu-GAbDER (q. v.) by Ha- 
reph (1 Chron. ii, 51), in conjunction with Penuel (1 
Chron. iv, 4) and Jered (1 Chron. iv, 18). See MEREDs 
It is doubtless the Gidora of the Onomasticon, between 
Jerusalem and Hebron. See GEDERAH. It is very 
doubtful (see below) whether this be the same Gedor in 
whose fertile valley the Simeonites found good pasture 
for their flocks (1 Chron. iv, 39), yet Reland regards 
them both as the same (Palest. p. 803). Dr. Robinson, 
travelling from Jerusalem to Gaza, came in sight of a 
place called Jedwr, with ruins, on the brow of a moun- 
tain ridge, which he identifies with Gedor (Researches, 
ii, 338; also new ed. iii, 283). It was also recognised 
by M. De Sauley (Varrative, ii, 451); comp. Schwarz 
(Palest. p. 86) and Wilson (Lands of Bible, i, 386). 

2. The above-named place (1 Chron. iv, 39) was 
originally inhabited by Hamites, and its fertility in- 
duced a predatory incursion and forcible occupation 
by a party of Simeonites. From this it would seem to 
have adjoined the territory of Simeon on the south; 
and a writer in the Journal of Sacred Literature (July, 
1860, p. 318) suggests the solution that these aborigi- 
nes were Philistines, the place itself being no other 
than GERAR (by the slight and frequent error in tran- 
scription of 743 for 174, which latter the Sept. appears 
to have actually read). Ewald had already adopted 
this emendation (Gesch. Isr. i, 332, note), although the 
term (213, wady) elsewhere applied to Gerar (q. vy.) is 
different from that here used (N740, the valley). 

3. A chief of the Benjamites (apparently of the 


| house of Gibeon) resident at Jerusalem (1 Chron. viii, 


B.C, 536 or ante. 

Gee, Josuva, a Congregational minister, was born 
at Boston in the year 1698. He graduated at Har- 
vard in 1717, and was early regarded as a young man 
He accepted an inyitation to settle as col- 
league of Cotton Mather, and was ordained December 
18, 1723, Cotton Mather giving the charge. In this 
relation he continued till the close of his life. Mr. 
Gee distinguished himself by a vigorous and earnest 
defence, of the great Whitfieldian revival. He cor- 
dially Me icened Whitfield to Boston, adopted in his 
own church the measures which Whitfield reeommend- 
ed, and opposed the action of a convention of Congre- 
gational ministers in 1743 which protested against his 
doings. Mr. Gee was an invalid during the latter 
part of his life, and was obliged to have an assistant. 
He died May 22, 1748. He published A Sermon on 
the Death of Cotton Mather (1728):—Two Sermons on 
Luke xiii, 24 (1729) :—Letter to the Rev. Nathaniel Eells, 
Moderator of the late Convention of Pastors at Boston 
(1743).—Sprague, Annals, i, 812. 

Geficken, Jonannrs, a Lutheran clergyman of 
Germany, was born in 1803 at Hamburg. He became 
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* which alone salvation was to be found. 


GEGN ZSIUS 


in 1829 pastor of St. Michael’s church, in his native 
city, and retained this position until his death, Oct. 2, 
1865. He wrote a history of Semipelagianism (Gesch. 
des Semipelagianismus, Hamb. 1826); on the division 
of the Decalogue (Ueber die verschiedene Hintheilung 
des Dekalogus, Hamb. 1838); on the picture catechism 
of the 15th century (Ueber d. Bilderkatechism, des 15!” 
Jahrhunderts, Leipz. 1855), and several other works.— 
Allgem. Real-Encyklop.s.v. (A. J.S.) 


Geegnesius, Trmornets, a leader of the Pauli- 
cians about A.D. 700. About this time ‘the sect was 
divided into two parties. The schism grew out of the 
antagonism betwixt a Catholic and a Protestant prin- 
ciple. Gegnisius held that spiritual gifts were com- 
municated by tradition, and connected with the regu- 
larity of succession. But his younger brother, Theo- 
dore, refused to acknowledge any such principle, main- 
taining that any such outward mediation was unessen- 
tial, and that he had received the Spirit immediately 
from the same divine source with his father. Under 
the reign of Leo the Isaurian, new complaints were 
lodged against the Paulicians at Constantinople, and 
the emperor ordered Gegnesius to appear at the capi- 
tal and undergo a trial. The ¢xamination was com- 

*mitted to the patriarch, before whom Gegnesius con- 
trived to answer all the questions proposed to him re- 
specting his orthodoxy in a satisfactory manner; at- 
taching, however, quite a different sense from the true 
one to the formularies of Church orthodoxy. The pa- 
triarch asked him why he had left the Catholic Church? 
Gegnesius replied that he had never entertained the 
remotest wish of forsaking the Catholic Church, within 

But by the 

Catholic Church he meant only the Paulician commu- 

nities, called, as they believed, to restore the Church 
of Christ to its primitive purity. The patriarch de- 
manded why he refused to give the mother of God the 
reverence which was her due? Gegneesius here pro- 
nounced the anathema himself on all who refused 
reverence to the mother of God—to her into whom 
Christ entered, and from whom he came—the mother 
of us all. But he meant the invisible, heavenly city 
of God, the celestial Jerusalem, mother of the divine 
life, for admission of the redeemed into which Christ 
had prepared the way by first entering it himself as 
their forerunner. 


homage to the cross? Gegnzsius here pronounced the 


anathema on all who refused to venerate the cross; | 


but by this he understood Christ himself, called by that 
symbolical name. Furthermore, he was asked why he 
despised the body and blood of Christ? The reply to 
this also was satisfactory ; but by the body and blood 
of Christ he was accustomed to understand the doc- 
trines of Christ, in which he communicated himself. 


So also he answered the question respecting baptism ; | ! : 
| woman with her son appeared before the king to claim 


but by baptism he understood Christ himself, the liv- 
ing water, the water of life. This trial having been 
reported to the emperor, Gegnesius received from his 
sovereign a letter of protection securing him against 
all further complaints and persecutions.’’—Neander, 
Church History (Torrey’s transl.), iii, 249. See PAuLt- 
CIANS. 


the servant of Elisha, whose entire confidence he at | ; 
tated. 


first enjoyed. He personally appears first in reminding 
his master of the best mode of rewarding the kindness 
of the Shunammitess (2 Kings iv, 14). B.C. 889. He 
was present at the interview in which the Shunammi- 
tess made known to the prophet that her son was dead, 
and was sent forward to lay Elisha’s staff on the child’s 
face, which he did without effect (2 Kings iv, 3il): 
B.C. cir. 887. The most remarkable incident in his 
career is that which caused his ruin. When Elisha, 


He was asked why he did-not pay | 
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, | persons. 
| arisen with respect to Gehazi’s interview with the 


| ten with leprosy. 
| clusion, and allege the probability that the leper had 


GEHAZI 


with a noble disinterestedness, declined the rich gifts 
pressed upon him by the illustrious leper whom he 
had healed, Gehazi felt distressed that so favorable an 
opportunity of profiting by the gratitude of Naaman 
had been so wilfully thrown away. He therefore ran 
after the retiring chariots, and requested, in his mas- 
ter’s name, a portion of the gifts which had before 
been refused, on the ground that visitors had just ar- 
rived for whom he was unable to provide. He asked 
a talent of silver and two dresses; and the grateful 
Syrian made him take two talents instead of one. 
Having deposited this spoil in a place of safety, he 
again appeared before Elisha, whose honor he had so 
seriously compromised. His master asked him where 
he had been, and on his answering, ‘‘ Thy servant 
went no whither,” the prophet put on the severities 
of a judge, and, having denounced his crime, passed 
upon him the terrible doom that the leprosy of which 
Naaman had been cured should cleave to him and his 
forever. ‘‘And he went forth from his presence a 
leper as white as snow” (2 Kings v, 20-27). B.C. 
cir. 885. The case is somewhat parallel with that of 
Ananias (q. v.) and Sapphira (Acts v). The rebuke 
inflicted on Gehazi, though severe, cannot justly be 
reckoned too hard for the occasion. He ought to have 
understood, from the determined rejection of Naaman’s 
offers by Elisha, that there were important principles 
involved in the matter, which he should have been 
careful on no account, or by any movement on his 
part, to bring into suspicion. There was a great com- 
plication of wickedness in his conduct. He first arro- 
gated to himself a superior discernment to that of the 
Lord’s prophet; then he falsely employed the name 
of that prophet for a purpose which the prophet him- 
self had expressly and most emphatically repudiated 5. 
further, as an excuse for aiming at such a purpose, he 
invented a plea of charity, which had no existence but 
in his own imagination; and, finally, on being interro- 
gated by Elisha after his return whither he had gone, 
he endeavored to disguise his procedure by a lie, which 
was no sooner uttered than it was detected by the 
prophet. Such accumulated guilt obviously deserved 
some palpable token of the divine displeasure; the 
more so, as it tended to give a covetous aspect to the 
Lord’s servant at a time when the very foundations 
were out of course, and when the true worshippers of 
God were called to sit loose to all earthly possessions. 
This, indeed, is the thought that is most distinctly 
brought out in the prophet’s denunciation of Gehazi’s 
conduct (ver. 26)—the false impression it was fitted to 
give of Elisha’s position and character. See NAAMAN, 
We afterwards find Gehazi recounting to king Jo- 
ram the great deeds of Elisha, and, in the providence 
of God, it so happened that when he was relating the 
restoration to life of the Shunammitess’s son, the very 


her house and lands, which had been usurped while 
she had been absent abroad during the recent famine. 
Struck by the coincidence, the king immediately 
granted her application (2 Kings viii, 1-6), B.C. 876. 
Lepers were compelled to live apart outside the towns, 
and were not allowed to come too near to uninfected 
See Lerrosy. Hence some difficulty has 
The interview may 


king. Several answers occur. 


| have taken place outside the town, in a garden or gar- 
| den-house; and the king may have kept Gehazi at a 


distance, with the usual precautions which custom dic- 
Some even suppose that the incident is mis- 
placed, and actually occurred before Gehazi was smit- 
Others hasten to the opposite con~ 


then repented of his crime, and had been restored to 
health by his master, a view which is somewhat cor- 
roborated by the fact that he is there still called the 
servant of the man of God,’’ from which ee supposed 
that the relationship between him and Elisha contin- 
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ued to subsist. — Kitto, s. v.; Fairbairn, s.v. See]man poet Geibel.—Herzog, Real-Encyklopddie, xix, 


ELISHA. 


Gehen/na (Teva, A.V. invariably ‘‘hell’”), the 
Greek representative of BIN7*h, Josh. xv, 8; Neh. 
xi, 80 (rendered by the Sept. Taévva, Josh. xviii, 16) ; 
more fully, D25752 7A, or m-"93 75 @ Kings xxiil, 
10; 2 Chron. xxviii, 3; xxxili, 6; Jer. xix, 2), the 
“valley of Hinnom,” or ‘‘of the son” or ‘‘children 
of Hinnom,” a deep narrow glen to the south of Jeru- 
salem, where, after the introduction of the worship of 
the fire-gods by Ahaz, the idolatrous Jews offered 
their children to Moloch (2 Chron. xxviii, 3; xxxiii, 
6; Jer. vii, 31; xix, 2-6). In consequence of these 
abominations the valley was polluted by Josiah 
Kings xxiii, 10); subsequently to which it became the 
common lay-stall of the city, where the dead bodies of 
‘eriminals, and the carcasses of animals, and every other 
kind of filth was cast, and, according to late and some- 
what questionable authorities, the combustible portion 
consumed with fire. From the depth and narrowness 
of the gorge, and, perhaps, its ever-burning fires, as 
well as from its being the receptacle of all sorts of pu- 
trefying matter, and all that defiled the holy city, it 
became in later times the image of the place of ever- 
lasting punishment, ‘‘ where their worm dieth not, and 
the fire is not quenched ;”’ 
placed the mouth of hell: ‘‘ There are two palm-trees 
in the valley of Hinnom, between which a smoke aris- 
eth . . . and this is the door of Gehenna” (Talmud, 
quoted by Barclay, City of Great King, p. 90; Light- 
foot, Centum. Chorograph. Matt. proem. ii, 200). 
Mohammedans still use the term as the current desig- 
nation of the infernal regions (see D’Herbelot, Bibiio- 

gtheque Orient. s.v.Gehennem). In this sense the word 
is used by our Lord, Matt. v, 29, 30; x, 28; xxiii, 15, 
33; Mark ix, 43, 45; Luke xii, 5; and with the addi- 
tion Tov auodc, Matt. v, 22; xviii, 9; Mark ix, 47; 
and by James, iii, 6. 
PHET; HELL. 


Geibel, Jonannes, a clergyman of the Reformed 
Chureh of Germany, was born April 1, 1776, at Hanau. 
After finishing his theological studies at the Univers- 
ity of Marburg, he was for a short time futor in a fam- 
ily at Copenhagen. In 1797 he was appointed vicar 


of the aged pastor of the Reformed church at Lubeck, | 


and, when the latter died in 1798, Geibel became his 
successor. In his theological views Geibel had been 
influenced at first by Daub, Jacobi, and Schleiermacher, 
subsequently by the mysticism of Kerner and the pe- 
cujiar tenets of the Darbyites; but gradually he con- 
formed himself more fully to the Reformed Church, in 
which he found the best expression of apostolical sim- 
plicity and truth. His theology remained, however, 
always more Biblical than denominational. 
ed a great reputation as a pulpit orator, and was re- 
garded as one of the most successful champions of 
Biblical orthodoxy against Rationalism, which at that 
time prevailed in a large number of the Reformed 
churches of Germany. He severely criticised the Lu- 
theran theses of Harms (q. v.), which he designated as 
obscure, one-sided, and dictatorial, and inspired with 
an injurious spirit of sectarianism. He published an 
“Introduction into the Christian Doctrine”? (Hinleitung 
in die christliche Lehre, 1821), and two ‘‘ Guides to the 
Instruction in the Christian Doctrine’ (Leitfaden bet 
dem Unterrichte in der christl. Glaubenslehre, 1822; and 
Kurzer Leitfaden, ete., 1825). He also wrote several 
pamphlets in defence of his son, pastor Karl Geibel, 
of Brunswick, who by his orthodox zeal had offended 
the rationalistic majority of his own congregation, and 
was censured by the Reformed Synod of Lower Sax- 
ony. Geibel declined several calls to other more lu- 
crative positions, and remained in Lubeck until April 
11, 1847, when he resigned. He died on the 25th of 
July, 1853, .He is the father of the celebrated Ger- 


in which the Talmudists | 


The 


See Hrynom, VALLEY OF; To- | 


He gain- | 
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Geier, Martin, D.D., a German theologian, was 
born at Leipsic in 1614, became court-preacher at 
Dresden in 1656, professor of theology at Leipsic in 
1661, and died at Freiburg in 1680. Among his writ- 
ings are commentaries on the Psalms, Proverbs, and 
Ecclesiastes, which, with some valuable theological 
treatises, are collected in his Opera omnia que Latine 
edita sunt (Amst. 1695, 2 vols. fol.). His commentary 
on the Psalms has been often published separately, 
and is still esteemed. 


Geiger, Franz Tiburtius, a Roman Catholic 
theologian, was born at Harting, near Ratisbon, in 
1755. He studied at first under the Jesuits, then join- 


| ed the Franciscans at Lucerne in 1772, and after 1773 


applied himself to the study of philosophy at Ratis- 
bon, and of theology at Wiirzburg. He subsequently 
became professor of Hebrew at Ratisbon, of rhetoric 
at Offenburg, of philosophy at Freiburg, and after- 
wards in the Franciscan school of Solothurn, and final- 
ly, in 1792, professor of theology at Lucerne, whence 
he became a leader of ultramontanism through Swit- 
zerland and Germany. 
many enemies, and in 1819 he was obliged to resign 
his position. He died May 8,1843. A collection of his 
works has been published (Lucerne, 8 vols.).—Vierer, 
Universal-Lexikon, s.v. (J. N. P.) 


Geiger, Jacob, a minister of the German Re- 
formed Church, was born in Allentown, Lehigh Coun- 
ty, Pa., Oct. 17,1793. He began his studies with the 
Rey. Dr. J. C. Becker in Northampton County, Pa., in 
1814, and subsequently completed them with the Rey. 
Dr. C. L. Becker in Baltimore, Md. He was licensed 
and ordained in 1816, and in 1817 took charge of con- 


| gregations in and around Manchester, Md., and not 


far from Baltimore, in which he labored up to the time 
of his death, Oct. 19, 1848. He was a very successful 
minister, having baptized 3714 and confirmed 1668 
during a ministry of thirty-one years. His charge at 
the time of his death numbered 1200 members. He 
preached only in the German language. (H. H.) 


Geiler von Kaisersberg, an eminent preacher, 
was born March 16, 1445, at Schaffhausen, and was ed- 
ucated at the University of Freiburg, where he became 
bachelor in 1462, master in 1463, member of the facul- 
ty of philosophy in 1465, and dean in 1469. In 1470 
he went to Basel, where he studied theology for five 
years, and was received as doctor in 1475. The follow- 
ing year he accepted the professorship of theology in 
Freiburg, and became also rector; but the bent of his 
genius led him to abandon a literary life, and devote 
himself to the pulpit. He was preacher of the cathe- 
dral of Strasburg until 1488, when he removed to Augs- 
burg, but returned to Strasburg, where he remained 
until his death, March 10,1510. As an earnest, pow- 
erful, and popular preacher, he had few rivals in that 
age. ‘His sermons, usually composed in Latin and 
delivered in German, are marked by great eloquence 
and earnestness; nor do they disdain the aids of wit, 
sarcasm, and ridicule. Vivid pictures of life, warmth 
of feeling, and a bold, even rough morality, are their 
leading characteristics. In fact, Geiler’s ethical zeal 
often urged him to a pungency of satire hardly in keep- 
ing with modern views of the dignity of the pulpit, 
but quite congruous with the taste of his own age. 
His style is vigorous, free, and lively, and in many re- 
spects he may be regarded as a sort of predecessor of 
Abraham a Sancta-Clara’’ (Chambers, s.y.). The only 
work of his published during his lifetime was the Ora- 
tio habita in synodo Argentinensi ( 1482); he also edited 
the first collection of Gerson’s Works (Strasb. 1488, 3 
yols.), From his MSS. a large number of sermons 
were compiled and published after his death. Of these, 
the best known are his Navicula sive speculum fatuo- 


This, however, made him* 


; 
" 


GEISSENHAINER 


rum (Strasb. 1510, 1511, 1518), translated into German 
by Pauli, D. Kaisersbergers Narrenschiff (Strasb, 1520) ; 
there is also another translation (Basel, 1513). Of 
another of his works, Das Schiff des Heils, dann der 
Seelen Paradies (first edit.), a free translation into mod- 
ern German has been published by H. Bone (Mentz, 
1864). Many collections of his sermons have been 
published. See Von Ammon, G.’s Leben, Lehren und 
Predigten (Erl. 1826); Weick, Johann G. von Kaisers- 
berg, sein Leben u. seine Schriften, etc. (Frankf, 1826, 3 
vols.); Illgen’s Zeitschrift, xxvii, 530; Hober, Ueber 
G.’s Leben und Schriften (1834; also in the French lan- 
guage, Essai historique et literaire sur la vie et les ser- 
mons de G., Strasburg, 1834, containing a selection 
from G.’s works); Kehrein, Geschichte der katholischen 
Kanzelberedtsamkeit d. Deutschen (Ratisb. 1848, 2 vols.) ; 
Pierer, Universal-Lexikon, s. v.; Herzog, Real-Encyklo- 
pddie, iv, 714. 

Geissenhainer, Frepertck Witsono, D.D., 
was born June 26, 1771, at Milheim, on the Ruhr. In 
early life he gave evidence of great intellectual pre- 
cocity, and a wonderful facility in the acquisition of 
knowledge. He studied in the universities of Giessen 

nd Géttingen, and in the latter institution became for 
a season professor extraordinarius. When he reached 
his twentieth year he applied for ministerial ordina- 
tion, which, although usually withheld from all under 
twenty-five years of age, was granted to him as an 
honorable exception to the general rule, on account. of 
his superior qualifications for the office. For nearly 
two years he preached in his native land, and then 
came to America in 1793. For fifteen years he la- 
bored in the Goschenhoppen and associated churches 
in Pennsylvania, and in 1808 removed to the city of New 
York as successor to Dr. Kunze. His health failing, 
he suspended for a time his ministerial labors, and re- 
paired to Clearfield Co., Pa. Subsequently he resumed 
the pastoral work, and labored at the Trappe, Pottstown, 
Vincent, and other places. In 1822 he returned to New 
York, He died May 27, 1838, in the 67th year of his 
age, and the 47th of his ministry. Dr. Geissenhainer 
enjoyed the reputation of an eminent divine in the Lu- 
theran Church. He possessed an intellect of the high- 
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est order, which had been brought under the influence ' 


of the most thorough culture. The Latin and Greek 
were as familiar to him as his native tongue. From the 
University of Pennsylvania he received the doctorate 
of divinity in 1826. His MS. lectures on Church His- 
tory, on the Gospels, Epistles, and portions of the Old 
Testament, in the hands of surviving relatives, we 
trust, will yet be given to the Church. (M.L. 8.) 


Geistweit, GrorGr, a minister of the German 
Reformed Church, was born in the year 1761; licensed 
and ordained in 1794; became pastor of churches in 
Northumberland Co., Pa. His large field of labor lay 
on both sides of the Susquehanna, and along both its 
branches. He became pastor in York, Pa., May, 1804. 
By failing health he was compelled to resign and quit 
the active-duties of the ministry in 1820. He died 
Nov. 11, 1831. He was a very useful man, in his old 
age highly venerable, and always greatly beloved for 
his childlike piety, well-tempered zeal, and amiable 
spirit. He preached only in the Germaw language. 
(H. 1.) 


Gelasius Cyzicenus was son of a presbyter of | 


He flourished about A.D. 476. He com- 


Cyzicum. 
of the Council of Nice, put together 


piled A History 


without judgment, in three books, the last of which is | 


lost. It was published under the title of Gelasii His- 
tor. Nicen., cura Rob. Balfour, Gr. et. Lat. (Paris, 1599, 
8vo). It may be found also in Labbe, Concilia, vol. 
ii, and in Migne, Patrologia Latina, vol. 1xxxy. See 
Dupin, Zcel. Writers, vol. iv; Fabricius, B2b7. Greca, 
vol. ix; Cave, Hist. Lit. Ann. 476. 


Gelasius of Czesarea was nephew of Cyril, 
bishop of Jerusalem, by whose influence he was made 


GELASIUS 


bishop of Caesarea perhaps about A.D. 370. Of his 
works there are extant only some fragments, explan- 
atory of the Apostles’ Creed and of the traditions of the 
Church. He died in 394. The accounts of him are 
obscure ; some writers make two persons of the same 
name. See Fabricius, Bibl. Gree. vol. ix. 


Gelasius I,a pope and saint of the Roman Church, 
succeeded Felix III March 1,492. He is one of the 
popes who contributed most to the extension of the tem- 
poral power of the see of Rome. He was the first to 
claim for the Papacy a complete independence of the em- 
perors or from the synods in matters of faith. See his 
Letter to Faustus (Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum nova et 
ampliss. collectio, viii, 19), in which he argued that the 
pope has not only a right to decide all ecclesiastical 
questions, but that an appeal from such decision to any 
other tribunal is inadmissible; that the pope holds the 
first rank (prima sedes) in the Church, and councils de- 
rive their authority from his countenance and co-oper- 
ation (pro suo scilicet principatu). ‘‘There are two 
powers,” he wrote to the emperor, ‘‘ who have sover- 
eign rule over the world: the spiritual and the tem- 
poral authority; the sacred authority of the bishops is 
so much the’ greater, as on the day of judgment they 
must render an account of the actions of kings. You 
know, magnanimous emperor, that your dignity sur- 
passes that of other princes of the earth; nevertheless, 
you are obliged to submit to the power of the ministers 
in sacred things, for it is to them you address yourself 
to know what are the sources of your safety, and the 
rules which you ought to follow in receiving the sac- 
raments, and in disposing of religious things. The 
bishops persuade the people that God has given you a 
sovereign power over temporal things, and they cause 
them to submit to your laws. In return, you should 
obey, with entire submission, those who are destined 
to distribute to you the holy sacraments. If the faith- 
ful ought blindly to follow the orders of bishops who 
acquit themselves worthily in their functions, so much 
the more ought they to receive the decree of the pon- 
tiff of Rome, whom God has established as the first of 
his bishops, and whom the Church has always recog- 
nised as its supreme chief.’’ The schism of the East- 
ern Church, which had already taken place, continued 
during his administration, notwithstanding the efforts 
he made in the Synod of Rome, 495, to heal the breach. 
He wrote on this controyersy his De duabus in Christo 
naturis adversus Eutychen et Nestorium, He is said to 
have written also the so-called Decretum Gelasti de li- 
bris recipiendis et non recipiendis, which is a list of the 
scriptural books, etc., considered authentic and unau- 
thentic by another synod, which he held at Rome in 
496, but this work was probably compiled in the 6th 
century. Among the minor works ascribed to Gelasius 
are a Liber sacramentorum, published by Jos. Maria 
Thomasius (Rome, 1680), and a number of letters. He 
died in Rome Nov. 19, 496. See Schréckh, Kirchen- 
gesch. (xvii, 181 sq.); Regenbrecht, de canonibus Apos- 
tolorum et codice Eccl. hispane Diss. (Vratisl. 1828).— 


| Herzog, Real-Encyklop. iv, 761; Bower, History of the 


Popes, ii, 216 sq. 

Gelasius II, Pope (Joun or GaAnra), studied 
theology at Monte Casino, ascended gradually to the 
higher degrees of the Roman hierarchy, and was final- 
ly elected pope in 1118, as successor of Pascal II. The 
emperor Henry V, dissatisfied with this election, took 
upon himself to appoint another pope, under the name 
of Gregory VIII; and one of his generals took Gelasi- 
us prisoner, but was obliged to release him. Gelasius 
then went to Gaeta, where he was ordained, and after- 
wards to Capua, where he called a council, and ex- 
communicated both Gregory VIII and Henry V. He 
finally retired to France, where he died in the conyent 
of Cluny, Jan. 29,1119. See Murator!, Scriptores Re- 
rum Italicarum, iii, 367 ; Mansi, xxi, 162.—Hoefer, Nour. 
Biog. Gén. xix, 819; Bower, Hist. of Popes, vi, 1. 


a 


GELDENHAUR 


Geldenhaur, Gerarp (Gerardus Novtomagus, 
Gerard of Nimeguen), an eminent German writer, was 
born in 1482 at Nimeguen, and educated at Louvain 
and at Deventer, where he had for his instructor Alex- 
ander Hegius, the preceptor of Erasmus. In 1517 his 
skill in Latin versification obtained for him the laurel 
crown from the emperor Maximilian I. He after- 
wards became chaplain and secretary to Philip of Bur- 
gundy, bishop of Utrecht. He was sent to Wittem- 
berg in 1526 to visit the schools and Church, and found 
that he ‘‘ could not oppose a doctrine so consonant with 
that of the prophets and apostles” as that of Luther. 
He renounced popery, and retired towards the Upper 
Rhine, where, at Worms, he married, and became a 


school-master. Afterwards he was called to Augsburg, | 


and eventually became professor, first of history, and 
then of theology, at Marpurg. Erasmus, who at one 
time was his friend, attacked him violently on his seces- 
sion to Lutheranism. Geldenhaur died of the plague 
in 1542. He wrote Historia Batavica:—Historie swe 
Atatis, lib. vii:—Descriptio Insule Batavorum :—Ca- 
talogus Episcoporum Ultrajectinorum :—Epistole Zelan- 
die :—De Viris illustribus Inferioris Germanic, and sey- 
eral controversial pieces.—Hook, Eccles. Biog. v, 289 ; 
Bayle, Dictionary (London, 1736), iii, 145. 

Gel/ildth (Heb. Geliloth’, n4>">3, circuits [see 
below]; Sept. PakivwS, Vulg. tumuli), the name of a 
place on the boundary of Judah and Benjamin, be- 
tween En-Shemesh and the ascent to Adummim (Josh. 
xviii, 17); apparently another form of the GILGAL (q. 
y.) of the parallel passage (Josh. xv, 7). 

The same word is distinctively used (see Stanley, 
Sinai and Pal. Append. § 25) five times in the origi- 
nal: twice with reference to the provinces of the Philis- 
tine heptarchy (‘‘borders of the Philistines,’’ Josh. 
xiii, 2; ‘‘coasts of Palestine,’’ Joel iii [iv], 4); twice 
to the circle [see Crccar] of the Jordan (“ borders,” 
Josh. xxii, 10, 11); and once (in the sing.) to the dis- 
trict sloping easterly towards the Dead Sea (‘ coun- 
try,” Ezek. xlvii, 8). Its derivation (from Des, to 
roll) connects it with that of Galilee (q. v.), with which 
the versions sometimes confound it. See TopoGRAPH- 
ICAL TERMS. 


Gell, Rosert, D.D., an English divine, who was 
rector of St. Mary Aldermanbury, London, and chap- 
lain to the archbishop of Canterbury. His ‘‘ Remains 
contain much ingenious and solid criticism.” They 
are commended by John Wesley, and also by Charles 
Wesley, who took from them some hints for hymns. 
He died in 1655. We have from him Sermons (Lon- 
don, 1650, 4to): — Sermons (1654, 4to):— Essays to- 
wards the Amendment of the English Trans. of the Bible 
(1659, fol) :—Remains, or select Script. of the New Test. 
(1676, 2 vols. fol.).—Darling, Cycloped. Bibliographica, 
i, 1230; Allibone, Dictionary of Authors, i, 658; Wes- 
ley, Works (N. Y. ed.), vii, 601. 


Gellatly, ALEXANDER, a minister of the Asso- 
ciate Church, was born in Perth, Scotland, in 1720. 
Tn 1752 he became a student of theology in connection 
with the Antiburgher Synod of Scotland. By that 
synod he was sent out in 1753 as a missionary to the 
inhabitants of the eastern counties of Pennsylvania, 
who were chiefly emigrants from Scotland and Ire- 
land. He was accompanied by the Rey. Andrew Ar- 
not, and together they formed themselves into a Pres- 
bytery, under the name of the Associate Presbytery 
of Pennsylvania. They soon became obnoxious to 
the Presbyterians who had occupied the ground before 
them, and who issued a series of publications against 
them, which were answered by Mr. Gellatly and oth- 
ers. Mr. Gellatly was settled first at Middle Octoro- 
ra, Lancaster County, and then at Oxford, Chester 
County, Pa., where he labored with great diligence 
during the remainder of his life. He died March 12, 
1761. He was a man of vigorous intellect, and an 
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earnest, faithful minister of the Gospel. — Sprague, 
Annals of Am. Pulpit, ix (Associate), 1. 

Gellert, CurisTrAN FUrRcHTEGOTT, a German 
poet and hymn writer, was born July 4, 1715, in Hai- 
nichen, Saxony, and studied philosophy and theology 
at Leipzic. In 1744 he was made privat docent, and 
in 1751 professor extraordinary of philosophy in the 
University of Leipzig. He became professor ordina- 
rius in 1761, and died Dec. 13, 1769, after gaining the 
high esteem of Frederick the Great. His fables have 
never been surpassed in German literature, and his 
narrations and moral essays occupy a creditable place 
in German literature, while his comedies are forgotten. 
He also composed some fifty-four hymns, which will 
give him a more enduring reputation than all his other 
writings. A translation of his hymn Jesus lebt, mit 


| thm auch Ich, is given in Schaft’s Christ in Song, p. 275. 


‘Tn order to understand Gellert’s position as spiritual 
song-writer, we must consider him with reference to 
his age. The spirit which was the basis of the old 
songs of Germany had altogether departed. Gellert’s 
songs were so fully the expression of his pious inner 
nature that they found a hearty response in the breasts 
of many kindred natures. ‘Never did he attempt a 
spiritual poem,’ his biographer, Cramer, informs us, 
‘without carefully preparing himself, and striving 
with all his soul to experience previously the truth of 
his utterances. 
ments for composition, and as soon as his ardor cooled 
he laid aside his pen until the golden moments came 
again. . . . Even among Roman Catholic circles Gel- 
lert’s songs found a welcome reception. A country 
priest in the mountains of Bohemia had been so im- 
pressed by them that he wrote to Gellert and urged 
him to join the Catholic Church, since this Chureh 
could much better reward his good works than the 
Also in Milan, Vienna, 
and other great Catholic cities, Gellert found many 
warm admirers. There can be more purely Christian 
songs than Gellert’s; songs that would be the evi- 
dences of recent improvement in our language and lit- 
erature, and might partake of more of the old fire of 
reformative times, or bear the romantic coloring of 
mysticism or recent orthodoxy; but all these perfec- 
tions could not supply the place of the simple, glowing 
language of a Gellert, which was his expression of in- 
ner, self-experienced truth. Gellert will long remain 
the poet of our masses. By the agency of pious moth- 
ers he will long continue to plant the seeds of virtue 
in the hearts of tender youth; and where the later 
tendencies have not obliterated the old German meth- 
od of domestic training, he will continue to save many 
a young man from the ways of sin. He will still con- 
sole the sick and broken-hearted. And though but 
few of his songs haye been reserved for use in our 
churches, even these few—for instance, the Easter 
song, Jesus lives, and I live with him—will continue to 
elevate our Christian congregations, and help them to 
gain the victory over the world. Gellert has not only 
influenced one generation by his songs, but has deeply 
affected succeeding ones. That humble man wished 
no higher honor than the salutation of any one whom 
he met, ‘‘ You have saved my soul—you!’’ But in 
the coming world of bliss there will thousands meet 
him who on earth would have gladly done what the 
Prussian sergeant did, walk five miles to press the 
hand of the man who had saved his soul’”’ (Hagen- 
bach, Recent Church History, translated by J. F. Hurst). 
Among his works are, Fabeln und Erzahlungen (Lpz. 
1746) :—Geistliche Oden u. Lieder (Lpz. 1757) :—Morali- 
sche Vorlesungen (Schlegel and Hoyer, Lpz. 1770) :— 
Sdmmtliche Schriften (Lpz. 1769-74, 10 vols. ; 1840-41, 
6 vols. ; and 1853, 6 vols.). See J.C. Cramer, Lebens- 
beschreibung (Lpz. 1774); H. Déring, Lebensheschret- 
bung (Greiz, 1833, 2 vols.); Eck, Gedlert’s Empfehlung 
(Lpz. 1770); F. Naumann, Gellertbuch (Dresd. 1854) ; 
Pierer, Univ. Lex. s. v. 


He then chose his most ecstatic mo- ~ 
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Gelmon. See GiLon. 

Gem (T79P7 JAN or iT FAX, usually ‘ precious 
stone’). The Hebrews, among whom, as among all 
Asiatic nations (see especially Heeren, /deen, I, i, 118 
sq.), gems constituted an essential and highly-prized 
ornament of kings (2 Sam. xii, 30; Ezek. xxviii, 13), 
of the high-priest (Exod. xxviii, 17), and of distinguish- 
ed persons generally (Judith, x, 21; xv, 15), especially 
when set in rings (Cant. v, 15), derived them chiefly 
from Arabia (see Ezek. xxvii, 22; 1 Kings x, 2) and 
India, by the overland as well as maritime traffic of 
the Pheenicians (Ezek. 1. ¢.). In the time of Solomon 
they procured them themselves directly from Ophir (1 
Kings x,10 sq.). The art of cutting (engraving let- 
ters) and setting them was a highly respectable voca- 
tion (Exod. xxxyv, 33). In the Bible (especially Exod. 
xxviii, 17 sq.; xxxix, 10 sq.; Ezek. xxviii,13; Rev. 
xxi, 19 sq.) the following names and kinds of gems 
chiefly occur (comp. Josephus, Ané. iii, 7,6; War, v, 5, 
7; Epiphan. Opp. ii, 225; see Hiller, Syntagm. hermen. 
p. 83 sq.; De Dieu, on Exod. xxviii; Braun, De vestit. 
sacerd. Hebr. II, viii, p. 497 sq.; Hartmann, Hebrder- 
inn, i, 278 sq. ; iii,27 sq. ; Bellermann, Urim und Thum- 
mim, p. 32 sq.; Eichhorn, De gemmis sculptis Hebr. in 
the Commentatt. Soc. Gotting. rec. ii; Rosenmiiller, Al 
terth. 1V, i, 28 sq.; Wetstein, V. T. ii, 844 sq.). See 
ENGRAVING. 

1. O'dem, DIS (Exod. xxviii, 17; xxxix, 10), accord- 
ing to the Sept. and Vulg., the Sardius (compare Rey. 
xxi, 20), i. e. carnelian, a well-known, mostly flesh-col- 
ored, semi-transparent gem, akin to the chalcedony, 
valued for its hardness, which, however, did not ren- 
der it incapable of being cut. 
specimens come from Arabia (Niebuhr, Beschr. p. 142). 
Josephus (War, v, 5, 7) assigns the above meaning to 
the word; but elsewhere (Ant. 1. c.) he calls it the sar- 
donyx. (For other significations, see Gesenius, Thes. 
Heb. p. 26.) See SArRprvs. 

2. Pitdah’, N72 (Exod. 1. c.; Ezek. xxviii, 13; 
Job xxviii, 19), according to most of the versions, the 
Topaz, troraévov (Josephus 7dzaZoc), described by the 
Greeks as a gold-yellow stone (Strabo, xvi, 770; Diod. 
Siculus, iii, 39), although Pliny (xxvii, 32) assigns it a 
green color. Hence moderns have regarded the topaz 
of the ancients as our chrysolite. The passage in Job 
describes the mineral in question as coming from Cush, 
and Pliny (vi, 34) mentions a topaz-island in the Red 
Sea (comp. Diod. Sic. /. c.). 
is a transparent, chiefly wine-colored or citron-yellow 
stone of the silicious species (Hoffmann, Mineral. i, 
557 sq.; comp. Pareau, Comment. ad Job XXVIil, p. 333 
sy.). See Topaz. 

3. Bare’keth, MPD (Exod. xxviii, 17; xxxix, 10; 
Ezek. xxviii, 13), according to the Sept., Vulg., and Jo- 
sephus, the Emerald (Rev. xxi,19; Tobit xiii, 21, etc.), 
grass-green, very hard, transparent, with double refrac- 
tion (Pliny, xxxvii, 16 sq.). The Hebrews obtained 
this stone almost entirely from Egypt (Pliny, /. c. ; 
comp. Braun, Vestit. p. 517 sq. ; yet see Theophr. Lapid. 
xxiv). See CARBUNCLE. 

4, No’phek, 523 (Exod. xxxix,11; Ezek. xxvii, 16; 
xxviii, 13), according to the Sept. and Josephus, the 
dvSpaz, i. e. Carbuncle. By this name the ancients 
(Theophr. Lapid. xviii sq. ; Pliny, xxxvii, 25) mostly 


designate red (like glowing coals) brilliant stones (**a | 


similitudine ignium appellati,”’ Pliny, J. c.), as rubies 
and garnets. 


were engraved (Theophr. Lapid. xxi; comp. Eichhorn, 
ut sup. p. 12), which is also the case with the ruby, 
although they had a great degree of hardness — not 
greater, however, than the sapphire, which was like- 
wise engraved. See EMERALD. 

5. Sappir’, "BQ (Exod. xxiv, 10; xxviii, 18; 
xxxix, 11; Ezek. xxviii, 18), campepoc. Our Sap- 


The most beautiful | 


The topaz now so called | 


But their most valued carbuncles ap- | 
pear to have been the Oriental or Indian rubies. They | 
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phire is sky-blue (comp. Ezek. i, 26; Exod. xxiv, 10), 
transparent, and harder than the ruby. What the an- 
cients so named must, according to the description 
(Pliny, xxxvii, 39; Theophr. Lapid. xxiii, xxxvii), be 
the lapis lazuli, azure-stone (Beckmann, Lrfind. III, i, 
182 sq.). This is opaque, often shading into dark blue 
(violet), and sometimes has gold-colored quartzose 
spots (Hoffmann, Mineral. ii, 276 sq. ; comp. i, 548). 
But as this stone is not so costly as to be justly esti- 
mated, as in Job xxviii, 16, nor possessed of sufficient 
hardness (‘‘inutile scalpture,” Pliny, /. c.) to corre- 
spond with its use in Exod. xxyiii, it is probable that 
the Heb. term denotes the true sapphire, which occurs 
in notices of ancient gems. See SAPPHIRE. 

6. Yahalom’ , bon (Exod. xxxix, 11; Ezek. xxviii, 
18), by which most of the ancient versions and Jose- 
phus appear (if we can trace the order of the gems enu- 
merated, see Bellermann, ut sup. p. 47) to understand 
the Onyx (Luther, with some of the Rabbins, the Dia- 
mond), a kind of chalcedony, in resembling the human 
nail with the flesh showing through. The simply so- 
called onyx (of the ancients) has milk-white or brown 
streaks, and is non-transparent, but takes on, when pol- 
ished, a mirror-like lustre (Pliny, xxxvi, 12; xxxvii, 
24), Eichhorn understands the Beryl. See D1AMOND. 

7. Le’shem, DW2 (Exod. xxviii, 19; xxxix, 12), 
Sept., Josephus, Vulg. Acyvoroy (igure) or Aryxvouoy, 
i. e. Jacinth (as in Rey. xxi, 20), a transparent, hard, 
usually hyacinthine stone, but sometimes shading into 
yellow or brown. In the fire it loses its color. Many 
ancient cut specimens are still extant. See Licurr. 

8. Shebo’, in) (Exod. xxviii, 19; xxxix, 12), Sept., 
Vulg., and Josephus Agate (ayarnc), a mixed sort of 
stone, consisting of quartz, chalcedony, carnelian, flint, 
jasper, and so forth, so that two kinds are usually com- 
pounded; hence agates have all possible ground-colors, 
with numerous streaks, spots, and even figures. The 
Oriental are finer than the European. In high antiq- 
uity they were very valuable, but later their value 
sank considerably (see Pliny, xx xvii, 54; Hoffmann, 
Mineral. ii, 123 sq.). See AGATE. 

9. Achlamah’, 22MIN (Exod. xxviii, 19), Sept., 
Vulg., Amethyst (capuéSvoroc ; comp. Rey. xxi, 20), a 
transparent, mostly violet-blue stone, usually found 
in a six-sided crystalline form, but sometimes pebble- 
shaped. The ancients prized it highly, especially the 
specimens from India. But Arabia and Syria also af- 
forded amethysts (Pliny, xxxvii, 40). As the Greek 
name points to a superstitious attribute of the stone 
(dispelling intoxication ; see Harduin, ad Plin. ii, 783), 
so the Heb. designation refers to another property (q. 
d. “dream-stone;” see Simonis, Lew. p. 331). See 
AMETHYST. 

10. Tarshish’, "om (Exod. xxviii, 20; xxxix, 
18; Ezek. i, 16; Dan. x, 6, etc.), according to the 
Sept. (in the Pentat.) and Josephus (comp. Rev. xxi, 
20), the Chrysolite (yovod\iSoc). The stone now so 
called is generally found crystallized, and is of a pale 
green color, wholly transparent, with double refrac- 
tion. According to Pliny (xxxvii, 42), the ancients 
appear to have hag a yellow stone called the chryso- 
lite, which would seem to have been our topaz (but 
compare Bellermann, wt sup. p. 62). Bredow (iTistor, 
Untersuch. p. 295) would take the tarshish to be amber, 
as the name probably came from the place so called 
[see Tarsutsn ], whence the Pheenicians imported it ; 
a not altogether unlikely view, inasmuch as electrum 
was well known in earliest antiquity, was highly 
prized, and bore an excellent polish (Pliny, Xxxvu, 
11). Nevertheless, the authority of the ancient ver- 
sions must here prevail; and when our attention 18 
once directed by the name to Spain, the statement of 
Pliny (xxxvii, 43) makes it clear that the chrysolite 
was also produced there. See Beryt- 2 

11. Sho/ham, bit} (Gen. ii, 12; Exod. xxvii, 94 
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Ezek. xxviii, 13; Job xxviii, 16, etc.), according to 
the Sept., Vulg., and most others, as well as Josephus 
(War, ut sup.), the Beryl (Rey. xxi, 20), a pale green 
gem, passing at times into water-blue, at others into 
yellow, with a hexagonal crystallization, streaked 
longitudinally. The most esteemed specimens came 
from India (but comp. Dionys. Perieg. 1012), and were 
of a clear sea-green (Pliny, xxxvii, 20; see Hoffmann, 
Mineral. i, 604 sq.). The chrysoprase (hiGoe 0 mpdaol- 
voc), which the Sept. has in the passage in Gen. for 
shoham, may be the beryl. Many versions (with Braun, 
Michaelis, Fichhorn, Pareau, Ewald, and others) un- 
derstand the onyx (see Huet, De situ paradisi, c. 11). 
Reland (following the Sept. in Exod. xxviii, 9, 20) 
holds it to be emerald, on the ground that Havilah (q. 
vy.) was a part of Scythia, whence emeralds were ob- 
tained (Pliny, xxxvii, 16 and 17). See Onyx. 

12. Yashepheh’, MEW or MBL (Exod. xxviii, 20; 
xxxix, 13; Ezek. xxviii, 13), according to the Sept., 
Vulg., and Josephus, the Jasper (comp. Rey. xxi, 19), 
a well-known opaque stone, sometimes of one, at oth- 
ers of many colors, of a shelly, compact fracture, gran- 
ulous texture, often wrought by the ancients into gems 
and ornaments (Pliny, xxxvii, 37; comp. Fuller, J/%s- 
cell. vi, 8). See JASPER. 

13. Kadhkod’, 12D (Ezek. xxvii, 16; Isa. liv, 12), 
and 

14. Ekdah’, IPN (Isa. ib.); both a red (fiery), 
brilliant, costly stone, like the ruby, garnet, etc. (see 
Hartmann, Hebréer. iii, 91 sq.). The ancient versions 
give no definite clew to the identity (see Gesenius, 
Thes. p. 660). See AGATE; CARBUNCLE. 

15. Chrysoprase, youodmoacoc (Rev. Xxi, 20), a pale 
green stone, inclining to yellow or brown, and trans- 
parent (Pliny, xxxvii, 20). See CHRysSOPRASUS. 

16. Chalcedony, yadxnowy (Rev. xxi, 16), semi-trans- 
parent, sky-blue, with a dash of other colors (compare 
No. 8 above). See CHALCEDONY. 

17. Sardonyx, capddvvé (Rey. xxi, 20), a mixture 
of the agate and carnelian (comp. No. 6 above), very 
highly valued by the ancients (Pliny, xxxyii, 23). 
See SARDONYX. 

18, Shamir’, V2 (Jer. xvii, 1; Ezek. iii, 9; Zech. 
vii, 12), according to the Sept. (in Jer.) and Vulg., 
the Diamond, the hardest of minerals (Pliny, xxxvii, 
15), hence compared with adamant (Pinder, De ada- 
mante, Berl. 1829). Bochart (/7ieroz. iii, 843 sq.) com- 
pares the opiorc or optore (apvpirne Aigoc, Job xli, 7 
or 15, Sept.; comp. Veltheim in Velthusen’s Theolog. 
Magaz. ii, 219 sq.), or emery (Diose. v, 160), a quart- 
zose earth mixed with calcined iron, used for polish- 
ing (Hoffmann, IZneral. i, 561 sq.); but the origin of 
this Greek word is not Shemitic (see Passow, s. v.).— 
Winer, i, 281.. See Dramonp. + 

See generally Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxvii, 14sq.; The- 
ophrastus, ITeoi \iSwy (in Opp. iv, ed. Schneider); Rau, 
Specim. e libris Achmed de gemmis (Utr. 1784); Du- 
tens, Pierres précieuses (Par. 1776, Lond. 1777); Mari- 
ette, Pierres gravées (Par. 1750); Blum, Taschenbuch d. 

Zdelsteink. (2d ed. Stuttg. 1835); Hindmarsh, Precious 
Stones of Scripture (Lond, 1851); Anon. Gems, ancient 
and modern (Lond. 1852); King, Artique Gems (Lond. 
1861) ; Thomson, Land and Book, i, 437 sq. See Mrn- 
BRALOGY. 

Gemal’li (Hebrew Gemalli’, "723, camel-driver ; 
Sept. Payadi), the father of Ammiel, which latter was 
the Danite messenger among those who explored the 
land of Canaan (Numb. xiii, 12). B.C. ante 1657. 

Geman. See Grvma, 

Gemara. 

Gemari’ah (Heb. Gemaryah’, mss7a4 [Jer. xxix, 
8], and in its prolonged form, Gemarya’ hu, 197725, 
whom Jehovah has made perfect; Sept. Tapapiac), the 
name of two men, 


See TALMup. 
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1. The son of Shaphan, one of the nobles of Judah, 
and a scribe of the Temple in the time of Jehoiakim. 
B.C. 605. Baruch read aloud the prophecies of Jere- 
miah to the people at the official chamber of Gemariah 
(or from a window in it), which was attached to the 
new gate of the Temple built by king Jotham (Jer. 
xxxvi, 10; comp. 2 Kings xy, 35). Gemariah’s son 
Michaiah having reported this to his father, Baruch 
was invited to repeat the reading at the scribe’s cham- 
ber in the palace, before Gemariah and other scribes 
and councillors, who gave an account of the matter to 
the king (Jer. xxxvi, 11-20). Gemariah, with the 
other princes, heard the divine message with terror, 
but without a sign of repentance; though Gemariah 
joined two others in entreating king Jehoiakim to for- 
bear destroying the roll which they had taken from 
Baruch (Jer. xxxvi, 21-25). See JEREMIAH. 

2. The son of Hilkiah, who, with Elasah, son of 
Shaphan, was sent to Babylon by king Zedekiah with 
his tribute-money for Nebuchadnezzar. He also took 
charge of a letter from Jeremiah to the Jewish cap- 
tives at Babylon, warning them against the false 
prophets who deluded them by promises of a speedy 
return to their own land (Jer. xxix, 3,4). B.C. 594. 
See JEREMIAH. 


Gems. See Gem. 
Gena. See Grva. 


Genealogy (leveadoyia), literally the act or art 
of the yeveadoydc, i. e. of him who treats of birth and 
family, and reckons descents and generations. Hence, 
by an easy transition, it is often (like tcropia) used of 
the document itself in which such series of generations 
is set down. In Hebrew the term for a genealogy or 
pedigree is BMT ADD, or Mit>4m Abd, “the book 
of the generations ;”’ and because the oldest histories 
were usually drawn up on a genealogical basis, the ex- 
pression is often extended to the whole history, as in 
the case of the Gospel of Matthew, where ‘‘the book of 
the generation of Jesus Christ” includes the whole his- 
tory contained in that gospel. So Gen. ii, 4, ‘‘ These 
are the generations of the heavens and of the earth,” 


seems to be the title of the history which follows, Gen. . 


V) 15 Wi, 95.3%, 2s xb 20) 27s sexy, 12519 cera nee 
XXXvii, 2, are other examples of the same usage, and 
these passages seem to mark the existence of separate 
histories from which the book of Genesis was compiled. 
Nor is this genealogical form of history peculiar to the 
Hebrews or the Shemitie races. The earliest Greek 
histories were also genealogies. Thus the histories of 
Acusilaus of Argos and of Hecatzus of Miletus were 
entitled Tevea\oyiat, and the fragments remaining of 
Xanthus, Charon of Lampsacus, and Hellanicus are 


strongly tinged with the same genealogical element 


(comp. Josephus, Apion, i, 3), which is not lost even in 
the pages of Herodotus. The frequent use of the pa- 
tronymic in Greck, the stories of particular races, as 
Heraclides, Alemzonide, ete., the lists of priests, and 
kings, and conquerors at the games, preserved at Elis, 
Sparta, Olympia, and elsewhere ; the hereditary mon- 
archies and priesthoods, as of the Branchide, Eumol- 
pide, etc., in so many cities in Greece and Greek Asia; 
the division, as old as Homer, into tribes, fratrie, and 
yévn, and the existence of the ¢ribe, the gens, and the 
Jumilia among the Romans; the Celtic clans, the Sax- 
on families using a common patronymic, and their 
royal genealogies running back to the Teutonic gods, 
these are among the many instances that may be cited 
to prove the strong family and genealogical instinct of 
the ancient world. Coming nearer to the Israelites, it 
will be enough to allude to the hereditary principle, 
and the vast genealogical records of the Egyptians, as 
regards their kings and priests, and to the passion for 
genealogies among the Arabs, mentioned by Layard 
and others, in order to show that the attention paid by 
the Jews to genealogies is in entire accordance with 
the manners and tendencies of their contemporaries, 
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Tn their case, however, it was heightened by several 
peculiar circumstances. The promise of the land of 
Canaan to the seed of Abraham, Tsaac, and Jacob suc- 
cessively, and the separation of the Israelites from the 
Gentile world; the expectation of the Messiah as to 
spring from the tribe of Judah ; the exclusively hered- 
itary priesthood of Aaron with its dignity and emolu- 
ments; the long succession of kings in the line of Da- 
vid; and the whole division and occupation of the land 
upon genealogical principles by the tribes, families, and 
houses of fathers, gave a deeper importance to the sci- 
ence of genealogy among the Jews than perhaps in any 
other nation. We have already noted the evidence of 
the existence of family memoirs even before the flood, 
to which we are probably indebted for the genealogies 
in Gen, iy, v; and Gen. x, xi, ete., indicate the con- 
tinuance of the same system in the times between the 
flood and Abraham. But with Jacob, the founder of 
the nation, the system of reckoning by genealogies 
(2m7M5, or in the language of Moses, Numb. i, 18, 
S>3mr) was much further developed. In Gen. xxxy, 
22-26, we have a formal account of the sons of Jacob, 
the patriarchs of the nation, repeated in Exod. i, 1-5. 
In Gen. xlvyi we have an exact genealogical census of 
the house of Israel about the time of Jacob’s demise 
in Egypt. The way in which the former part of this 
census, relating to Reuben and Simeon, is quoted in 
Exod. vi, where the census of the tribe of Levi is all 
that was wanted, seems to show that it was transcribed 
from an existing document. When the Israelites were 
in the wilderness of Sinai, in the second month of the 
second year of the Exodus, their number was taken by 
divine command, “after their families, by the house of 
their fathers,” tribe by tribe, and the number of each 
tribe is given ‘‘by their generations, after their fami- 
lies, by the house of their fathers, according to the 
number of the names, by their polls’ (Numb. i, iii). 
This census was repeated 38 years afterwards, and the 
names of the families added, as we find in Numb. xxvi. 
According to these genealogical divisions they pitched 
their tents, and marched, and offered their gifts and 
offerings, and chose the spies. According to the same 
they cast the lots by which the troubler of Israel, 
Achan, was discovered, as later those by which Saul 
was called to the throne. Above all, according to 
these divisions, the whole land of Canaan was parcel- 
led out amongstthem. But now of necessity that took 
place which always has taken place with respect to 
such genealogical arrangements, viz. that by marriage, 
or servitude, or incorporation as friends and allies, per- 
sons not strictly belonging by birth to such or such a 
family or tribe, were yet reckoned in the census as be- 
longing to them, when they had acquired property 
within their borders, and were liable to the various 
services in peace or war which were performed under 
the heads of such tribes and families. Nobody sup- 
poses that all the Cornelii, or all the Campbells, sprang 
from one ancestor, and it is in the teeth of direct evi- 
dence from Scripture, as well as of probability, to sup- 
pose that the Jewish tribes contained absolutely none 
but'such as were descended from the twelve patriarchs. 
(Jul. Africanus, in his Ep. to Aristides, expressly men- 
tions that the ancient genealogical records at Jerusa- 
lem included those who were descended from prose- 
lytes and yewwpat, as well as those who sprang from the 
patriarchs. The registers in Ezra and Nehemiah in- 
clude the Nethinim, and the children of Solomon’s ser- 
vants.) The tribe of Levi was probably the only one 
which had no admixture of foreign blood. In many 
of the Scripture genealogies, as e. g. those of Caleb, 
Joab, Segub, and the sons of Rephaiah, etc., in 1 Chron. 
iii, 21, it is quite clear that birth was not the ground 
of their incorporation into their respective tribes. See 
Becuer; CALEB. However, birth was, and contin- 
ued to be throughout their whole national course, the 
foundation of all the Jewish organization, and the 
II.—C cc 
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reigns of the more active and able kings and rulers 
were marked by attention to genealogical operations. 
When David established the Temple services on the 
footing which continued till the time of Christ, he di- 
vided the priests and Levites into courses and compa- 
nies, each under the family chief. The singers, the 
porters, the trumpeters, the players on instruments, 
were all thus genealogically distributed. In the active 
stirring reign of Rehoboam, we have the work of Iddo 
concerning genealogies (2 Chron. xii, 15). When Hez- 
ekiah reopened the Temple, and restored the Temple 
services which had fallen into disuse, he reckoned the 
whole nation by genealogies. This appears from the 
fact of many of the genealogies in Chronicles terminat- 
ing in Hezekiah’s reign, from the expression, ‘‘So all 
Israel were reckoned by genealogies” (1 Chron. ix, 1), 
immediately following genealogies which do so termi- 
nate, and from the narrative in 2 Chron. xxxi, 16-19, 
proving that, as regards the priests and Levites, such 
a complete census was taken by Hezekiah. It is indi- 
cated also in1 Chron.iv,41. We learn, too, incidental- 
ly from Proy. xxv, that Hezekiah had a staff of scribes, 
who would be equally useful in transcribing genealogi- 
cal registers as in copying out Proverbs. So also in 
the reign of Jotham, king of Judah, who, among other 
great works, built the higher gate of the house of the 
Lord (2 Kings xv, 35), and was an energetic as well as 
a good king, we find a genealogical reckoning of the 
Reubenites (1 Chron. v, 17), probably. in connection 
with Jotham’s wars against the Ammonites (2 Chron. 
xxvii, 5). When Zerubbabel brought back the cap- 
tivity from Babylon, one of his first cares seems to 
have been to take a census of those that returned, and 
to settle them according to their genealogies. The 
evidence of this is found in 1 Chron, ix, and the dupli- 
cate passage Neh. xi; in 1 Chron. iii, 19; and yet more 
distinctly in Neh. vii, 5, and xii. In like manner, Ne- 
hemiah, as an essential part of that national restora- 
tion which he labored so zealously to promote, gather- 
ed *‘ together the nobles, and the rulers, and the people, 
that they might be reckoned by genealogy”’ (Neh. vii, 
5; xii, 26). The abstract of this census is preserved 
in Ezra ii and Neh. vii, and a portion of it in 1 Chron. 
ili, 21-24, That this system was continued after their 
times, as far at least as the priests and Levites were 
concerned, we learn from Neh. xii, 22; and we have 
incidental evidence of the continued care of the Jews 
still later to preserve their genealogies in such pas- 
sages of the apocryphal books as 1 Mace. ii, 1-5; viii, 
17; xiv, 29, and perhaps Judith viii, 1; Tob. i, 1, etc. 
Passing on to the time of the birth of Christ, we haye 
a striking incidental proof of the continuance of the 
Jewish genealogical economy in the fact that when 
Augustus ordered the census of the empire to be taken, 
the Jews in the province of Syria immediately went 
each one to his own city, i. e. (as is clear from Joseph 
going to Bethlehem, the city of David), to the city to 
which his tribe, family, and father’s house belonged, 
Thus the return, if completed, doubtless exhibited the 
form of the old censuses taken by the kings of Israel 
and Judah. 

Another proof is the existence of our Lord’s geneal- 
ology in two forms, as given by Matthew and Luke. 
(See below.) The mention of Zacharias as ‘‘ of the 
course of Abia,” of Elizabeth as “‘of the daughters of 
Aaron,” and of Anna, the daughter of Phanuel, as ‘‘ of 
the tribe of Aser,” are further indications of the same 
thing (Luke i, 5; ii, 36). This conclusion is also ex- 
pressly confirmed by the testimony of Josephus in the 
opening of his Life, § 1. There, after deducing his 
own descent, ‘‘not only from that race which is ccn- 
sidered the noblest among the Jews, that of the priests, 
but from the first of the twenty-four courses’ (the 
course of Jehoiarib), and on the mother’s side from the 
Asmonean sovereigns, he adds, ‘‘I have thus traced my 
genealogy as I have found it recorded in the public ta- 
bles” (év rate Snpooiate déAroue dvayeypapperny) ; and 
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again, contr. Apion, i, 7, he states that the priests were 
obliged to verify the descent of their intended wives 
by reference to the archives kept at Jerusalem ; add- 
ing that it was the duty of the priests, after every war 
(and he specifies the wars of Antiochus Epiph., Pompey, 
and Q. Varus), to make new genealogical tables from 
the old ones, and to ascertain what women among the 
priestly families had been made prisoners, as all such 
were deemed improper to be wives of priests. As a 
proof of the care of the Jews in such matters, he fur- 
ther mentions that in his day the list of successive 
high-priests preserved in the public records extended 
through a period of 2000 years. From all this it is 
abundantly manifest that the Jewish genealogical rec- 
ords continued to be kept till near the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Hence we are constrained to disbelieve 
the story told by Africanus concerning the destruction 
of all the Jewish genealogies by Herod the Great, in 
order to conceal the ignobleness of his own origin. 
His statement is, that up to that time the Hebrew gen- 
ealogies had been preserved entire, and the different 
families were traced up either to the patriarchs, or the 
yewwpat or mixed people; but that on Herod’s causing 
these genealogies to be burnt, only a few of the more 
illustrious Jews who had private pedigrees of their 
own, or who could supply the lost genealogies from 
memory, or from the books of chronicles, were able to 
retain any account of their own lineage—among whom, 
he says, were the Desposyni, or brethren of our Lord, 
from whom was said to be derived the scheme (given 
by Africanus) for reconciling the two genealogies of 
Christ. But there can be little doubt that the registers 
of the Jewish tribes and families perished at the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, and not before. Some partial 
records may, however, have survived that event, as it is 
probable, and indeed seems to be implied in Josephus’s 
statement, that at least the priestly families of the dis- 
persion had records of their own genealogy. We learn, 
too, from Benjamin of Tudela, that in his day the 
princes of the captivity professed to trace their de- 
scent to David, and he also names others, e. g. R. Ca- 
lonymos, ‘‘a descendant of the house of David, as 
proved by his pedigree” (/tin. ed. Asher, i, 32), and R. 
Eleazar ben-Tsemach, ‘‘ who possesses a pedigree of 
his descent from the prophet Samuel, and knows the 
melodies which were sung in the Temple during its ex- 
istence’’ (7d. p. 100, etc.). He also mentions descend- 
ants of the tribes of Dan, Zabulon, and Napthali, 
among the mountains of Khasvin, whose prince was 
of the tribe of Levi. The patriarchs of Jerusalem, so 
called from the Hebrew MAN N45, claimed descent 
from Hillel, the Babylonian, of whom it is said that a 
genealogy, found at Jerusalem, declared his descent 
from David and Abital. Others, however, traced his 
descent from Benjamin, and from David only through 
a daughter of Shephatiah (Wolf, B. H. iv, 880). But, 
however tradition may have preserved for a while true 
genealogies, or imagination and pride have coined fic- 
titious ones after the destruction of Jerusalem, it may 
be safely affirmed that the Jewish genealogical system 
then came to an end. Essentially connected as it was 
with the tenure of the land on the one hand, and with 
the peculiar privileges of the houses of David and Levi 
on the other, it naturally failed when the land was 
taken away from the Jewish race, and when the prom- 
ise to David was fulfilled, and the priesthood of Aaron 
superseded by the exaltation of Christ to the right 
hand of God. The remains of the genealogical spirit 
among the later Jews (which might, of course, be much 
more fully illustrated from Rabbinical literature) has 
only been glanced at to show how deeply it had pene- 
trated into the Jewish national mind. It remains to 
be said that just notions of the nature of the Jewish 
genealogical records are of great importance with a 
view to the right interpretation of Scripture. Let it 
only be remembered that these records have respect to 
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political and territorial divisions, as much as “o strict- 
ly genealogical descent, and it will at once be seen how 
erroneous a conclusion it may be, that all who are call- 
ed ‘‘sons’’ of such or such a patriarch, or chief father, 
must necessarily be his very children. Just as in the 
very first division into tribes Manasseh and Ephraim 
were numbered with their uncles, as if they had been 
sons instead of grandsons (Gen. xlviii, 5) of Jacob, so 
afterwards the names of persons belonging to different 
generations would often stand side by side as heads of 
families or houses, and be called the sons of their com- 
mon ancestor. For example, Gen. xlvi, 21 contains 
grandsons as well as sons of Benjamin [see Bran], and 
Exod. vi, 24 probably enumerates the son and grand- 
son of Assir as heads, with their father, of the families 
of the Korhites; and so in innumerable other instances. 
If any one family or house became extinct, some other 
would succeed to its place, called after its own chief 
father. Hence, of course, a census of any tribe drawn 


|up at a later period would exhibit different divisions 


from one drawn up at an earlier. Compare, e. g. the 


| list of courses of priests in Zerubbabel’s time (Neh. 


xii) with that of those in David’s time (1 Chron. xxiv). 
The same principle must be borne in mind in interpret- 
ing any particular genealogy. The sequence of gen- 
erations may represent the succession to such or such 
an inheritance or headship of tribe or family rather 
than the relationship of father and son. Again, where 


| a pedigree was abbreviated, it would naturally specify 


such generations as would indicate from what chief 
houses the person descended. In cases where a name 
was common the father’s name would be added for dis- 
tinction only. These reasons would be well under- 
stood at the time, though it may be difficult now to as- 
certain them positively. Thus, in the pedigree of Ezra, 
(Ezra vii, 1-5), it would seem that both Seraiah and 
Azariah were heads of houses (Neh. x, 2); they are 
both therefore named. MHilkiah is named as haying 
been high-priest, and his identity is establighed by the 
addition ‘‘the son of Shallum’’ (1 Chron. yi, 13); the 
next named is Zadok, the priest in David’s time, who 
was chief of the sixteen courses sprung from Eleazar, 
and then follows a complete pedigree from this Zadok 
to Aaron. But then, as regards the chronological 
use of the Scripture genealogies, it follows from the 
above view that great caution is necessary in using 
them as measures of time, though they are invaluable 
for this purpose whenever we can be sure that they are 
complete. What seems necessary to make them trust- 
worthy measures of time is, either that they should 
have special internal marks of being complete, such as 
where the mother as well as the father is named, or 
some historical circumstance defines the several rela- 
tionships, or that there should be several genealogies, 
all giving the same number of generations within the 
same termini. When these conditions are found, it is 
difficult to overrate the value of genealogies for chro- 
nology. In determining, however, the relation of gen- 
erations to time, some allowance must be made for the 
station in life of the persons in question. From the 
early marriages of the princes, the average of even 
thirty years to a generation will probably be found too 
long for the kings. 

Another feature in the Scripture genealogies which 
it is worth while to notice is the recurrence of the same 
name, or modification of the same name, such as To- 
bias, Tobit, Nathan, Mattatha, and even of names of 
the same signification, in the same family. This is an 
indication of the carefulness with which the Jews kept 
their pedigrees (as otherwise they could not have 
known the names of their remote ancestors); it also 
gives a clew by which to judge of obscure or doubtful 
genealogies. In some cases, however, this repetition 
seems to have resulted from erroneous transcription. 

The Jewish genealogies have two forms, one giving 
the generations in a descending, the other in an ascend- 
ing scale. Examples of the descending form may be 
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seen in Ruth iv, 18-22, or 1 Chron. iii. Of the ascend- 
ing, 1 Chron. vi, 33-43; Ezra vii, 1-5. The descend- 
ing form is expressed by the formula A begat B, and 
B begat C, ete. ; or, the sons of A, B his son, C hig son, 

etc. ; or, the sons of A, B,c,D; and the sons of B, oc, 

D, EB; and the sons of G, B, FG, etc. |The ascending 
is always expressed in the same way. Of the two, it 
is obvious that the descending scale is the one in which 
we are most likely to find collateral descents, inasmuch 
as it implies that the object is to enumerate the heirs 
of the person at the head of the stem; and if direct 
heirs failed at any point, collateral ones would have to 
be inserted.” In all cases, too, where the original docu- 
ment was preserved, when the direct line failed, the 
heir would naturally place his own name next to his 
predecessor, though that predecessor was not his father, 
but only his kinsman ; 
there can be no failure i in the nature of things. But 
neither form is in itself more or less fit than the other 
to express either proper or imputed filiation. 

Females are named in genealogies when there is 
anything remarkable about them, or when any right 
or property is transmitted through them. See Gen. 
xi, 29; xxii, 23; xxv, 1-4; xxxv, 22-26; Exod. vi, 23; 
Numb. xxvi, 33; 1 Chron. ii, 4, 19, 35, 50, ete. 

The genealogical lists of names are peculiarly liable 
to corruptions of the text, and there are many such in 
the books of Chronicles, Ezra, etc. Jerome speaks of 
these corruptions having risen to a fearful height in 
the Septuagint (Preefat. in Paraleip.). In like man- 
ner, the lists of high-priests in Josephus are so corrupt, 
that the names are scarcely recognisable. This must 
be borne in mind in dealing with the genealogies. 

The Bible genealogies give an unbroken descent of 
the house of David from the creation to the time of 
Christ. The registers at Jerusalem must have sup- 
plied the same to the priestly and many other families. 
They also inform us of the origin of most of the na- 
tions of the earth, and carry the genealogy of the 
Edomitish sovereigns down to about the time of Saul. 
Viewed as a whole, it is a genealogical collection of 
surpassing interest and accuracy (Rawlinson, Herodot. 
vol. i, ch. ii; Burrington, Gencal. Tables of the Old and 
New Test. London, 1836; Selden’s Works, passim).— 
Smith, s. v. 

GENEALOGY or Jesus Curist, the only one 
given in the New Testament. 

I. Object of this Genealogical Record.—F rom the fore- 
going article it is evident that no nation was more 
careful to frame and preserve its genealogical tables 
than Israel. Their sacred writings contain genealo- 
gies which extend through a period of more than 3500 
years, from the creation of Adam to the captivity of 
Judah. Indeed, we find from the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah that the same carefulness in this matter was 
observed after the captivity; for in Ezra ii, 62 it is ex- 
pressly stated that some who had come up from Babylon 
had sought their register among those that were reck- 
oned by genealogy, but were not found; therefore were 
they, as polluted, removed from the priesthood. The 
division of the whole Hebrew nation into tribes, and the 
allotment to each tribe of a specified portion of the land 
of Canaan as an inalienable possession, rendered it in- 
dispensable that they should keep genealogical tables. 
God had, however, a still higher object than that of 
giving stability to property in Israel in leading suc- 
cessive generations of his people thus to keep an ac- 
curate list of their ancestry. That they should do this 
was especially required from the moment that the voice 
of prophecy declared that the promised Messiah should 
be of the seed of Abraham, of the posterity of Isaac, of 
the sons of Jacob, of the tribe of Judah, and of the fam- 
ily of David. 

The Rabbins affirm that after the Captivity the Jews 
were most careful in keeping their pedigrees (Baby!. 
Gemar. Gloss. fol. xiv, 2). Since, however, the period 
of their destruction as a nation by the Romans, all their 
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tables of descent seem to be lost, and now they are ut- 
terly unable to trace the pedigree of any one Israelite 
who might lay claim to be their promised and still ex- 
pected Messiah. Hence Christians assert, with a force 
that no reasonable and candid Jew can resist, that Shi- 
loh must have come. 

The priesthood of Aaron having ceased, the posses- 
sion of the land of Canaan being transferred to the 
Gentiles, there being under the N.-T. dispensation no 
difference between circumcision and uncircumcision, 
Barbarian and Scythian, bond and free, there is but one 
whose genealogy it concerns us as Christians to be ac- 
quainted with, that of our Lord Jesus Christ. Him the 
prophets announced as the seed of Abraham, and the 
son of David, and the angels declared that to him 
should be given the throne of his father David, that 
he might reign over the house of Jacob forever. His 
descent from David and Abraham being therefore an 
essential part of his Messiahship, it was right that 
his genealogy should be given as a portion of gospel 
truth. Considering, further, that to the Jews first he 
was manifested and preached, and that his descent 
from David and Abraham was a matter of special in- 
terest to them, it seems likely that the proof of his de- 
scent would be one especially adapted to convince 
them; in other words, that it would be drawn from 
documents which they deemed authentic. Such were 
the genealogical records preserved at Jerusalem. See 
GENEALOGY. Now when to the above consideration 
we add the fact that the lineage of Joseph was actual- 
ly made out from authentic records for the purpose of 
the civil census ordered by Augustus, it becomes mor- 
ally certain that the genealogy of Jesus Christ was ex- 
tracted from the public registers. Another considera- 
tion adds yet further conviction. It has often excited 
surprise that the genealogies of Christ should both seem 
to be traced through Joseph, and not Mary. But if 
these genealogies were those contained in the public 
registers, it could not be otherwise. In them Jesus, the 
son of Mary, the espoused wife of Joseph, could only 
appear as Joseph’s son (comp. Johni, 45). In transfer- 
ring them to the pages of the gospels, the evangelists 
only added the qualifying expression ‘‘as was sup- 
posed” (Luke iii, 23, and its equivalent, Matt. i, 16). 

We find other traces of the existence of the public 
tables of descent in the New Testament; the taxation 
spoken of by Luke ii, 2, 3, would clearly indicate this, 
for how could each one be able to go to his own city 
unless he knew the specific tribe to which he belong- 
ed? Hence it was, we think, that Paul was able with 
confidence to appeal to the Hebrews concerning the 
lineage of Christ, ‘for it is evident,” says he, “ that 
our Lord sprung out of Judah” (Heb. vii, 14; 2 Tim. 
ii, 8). To evince this beyond reasonable doubt, it 
pleased God to give us, by his inspired servants Mat- 
thew and Luke, these genealogies. 

II. Statement of the Subject.—The following is a 
tabular view of these records, with which it will be 
convenient to compare the parallel lists as found in 
the Hebrew copies of the Old Testament. 


No. | Luke it, 2298:| Matt. 1, 2-17. Gen.) xi, and 11 Chron. i, ii, fil 
a) Adanager™ “is sos eave Adam Adam. 
Dee \aevodee || Beg aGo ud Seth Sheth, 
By one . aeAedrions Enos Enosh. 
As Oaima min I seca ace Cainan Kenan. 
B, | Maleleek,  ficeces cece Mahalaleel Mahalaleel. 
Ge karen © ilsaatNerssearare Jared Jered. 
We DOCK we we |lacsie saree ... | Enoch Henoch. 
8. | Mathuseia Methuselah | Methuselah, 
9, | Lamech Lamech Lamech. 

10. | Noe Noah Noah. 

11. | Sem Shem Shem. 

12. | Arphaxad Arphaxad Arphaxad. 

|, 13 Fy Gatling rien peIeMe een nace s.ee.0 0 coe [asereseseree 

14, | Sala Salah Shelah. 

15. | Eber Eber Eber. 

16. | Phalec Peleg Peleg. 

17. | Ragau Reu Reu. 

18. |Sarouech |.........- Serug Serug : 

ADE NAGIOLN NE |[ho.<:0.00 2\0,6.01 Nahor Nahos, 
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No, | PURO TH 2 S8.| att 1, 247. [OM RH AML Chron ji i 
COMP NAA FN Iletennsecs « Terah Terah. 
21. | Abraam Abraam Abram Abra(ha)m. 
29. | Isaac Isaac Isaac. 
23. | Jacob Jacob Israel, 
24. | Joudas Joudas Judah, 
25. | Phares Phares Pharez Pharez. 
26. | Esrom Esrom Hezron Hezron, 
27. | Aram. Aram fam. Ram, 
98, |Aminadab |Aminadab |Amminadab | Amminadab. 
29. | Naason Naason Nahshon Nahshon, 
30. | Salmon Salmon Salmon Salma, 
31. | Booz Booz Boaz Boaz. 
32. | Obed Obed Obed Obed. 
83. | Jessai Jessai Jesse Jesse, 
34, | David David David David. 
55. | Nathan Solomtony Weer cracieleise te Solomon. 
86. |Mattatha |Roboam  |.........++- Rehoboam. 
Ohm alan, 'Vieisctaslce-ames Ware mics aaiweisiie! ileisistgie =bumsxe xen 
388. | Melea vette eeenee 
39. | Eliakeim Abia. 
40. | Jonan Asa. 
41. | Joseph COSA PILAG Maiiererareis akelets sae Jehoshaphat. 
42. | Jouda Joram Joram, 

Ba | SIMCOMY || c\-s esieieisinie Ahaziah, 
ANOVA ieee wall stseersie eraietele Joash, 

45, |\Matthat ~ | ..0....... Amaziah, 
46. | Joreim Ozias Azariah, 
47. | Eliezer Jotham Jotham. 
4S. | Jose Achaz Ahaz, 

49. | Er Pzekias Hezekiah. 
50. | Elmodam | Manasses BORED Manasseh. 
51. | Cosam AmON © | jhtnesceceess ce Amon. 
52. | Addi Aicestye (7 0l (Rae eae aanre Josiah. 

Se MOLDY Weis aes eiais6 All: MRS SRB SOR se Jehoiakim. 
54, | Neri Jechonias |....... pacaow tl econiah, 
5B. Salathiel Salathiel 7 jhiewercretas<(e15 { ee pel piel 
56. | Zorobabel | Zorobabel |...... cies Zerubbabel. 
bo: pg@aadaeudeo:|| auacepootE Hananiah. 

Pelatiah and 
OS esa | cise cieres oor Rephaiah. 
DOT Poanng = i n.woceecane Arnan. 
60. | Joudas Abioud Obadiah. 
G1. | Joseph Eliakeim Shechaniah. 
OZ SEMEL fl aise ersielsipiek Shemaiah. 

5. |Mattathiag | ......cce2 | eee eetesis sis Oe es same aeta we 
Cara Maat os | ll pei acre te ad ki belsgeeeieeae s vllecimigse Sisis ase 
(Ey INGE Eel Ne Peesncaac|Poseoo.oosate Neariah. 

A Elioenai and 
66, | Esli SOT! ON lielaCalereretalat siete Neniearn: 
67. | Naoum Sac6ats (hor Boanhcore haere and 
GBeg|CAUIOS Me Uilieccuelcterierwete, tlllateiens Soleiaaereceih haste cheteteisioversle 
G2; | Mattathias |\Sadoe =} .). newiacase es fi qisicinesa sew mie 
70. | Joseph Acheim SMe tina cece eel ieee eecenene 
71. | Janna MU ETOUEL ol W wie'aseve ye iehaiaincacs id laftreia-ehei aim ieee 
72. | Melchi ICSE Che | edanoricueacs |looddn@dacmes 
73. | Levi Matthan 
74. | Matthat Jacob 
FEDS Sa TENS: te et eral). ate ccraysvecetere 
76. | Joseph Joseph 
77. | Jesus JESUS 


III. Solution of Difficulties. —We do not find that 
there was any objection made to these genealogies, 
either by Jew or Gentile, during the Ist century. Had 
any difficulty on this head existed, we may reasonably 
suppose that the Jews, of all others, would have been 
but too ready to detect and expose it. We may, there- 
fore, fairly conclude that, whatever difficulty meets us 
now in harmonizing our Lord’s pedigree as given by 
the two evangelists, it could have had no place in the 
first age of the Christian Church. In subsequent 
ages, however, objections were and still are made to 
the genealogies of Matthew and Luke. 

A preliminary difficulty, which applies, however, 
equally to the O.-T. lists, lies in the small number of 
names between Judah and Dayid, being only nine for 
an interval of 833 years, making the incredible ayer- 
age of nearly a century for each generation. Hence 
arises the presumption that some names haye been 
omitted (see Browne, Ordo Seclorum, p. 283), and at 
least three—more probably nine—must be supplied, in 
order to reduce this average to the ordinary age of pa- 
ternity ; three, Judah, Boaz, and Jesse, are known to 
have been advanced in life at the birth of their youn- 
gest sons, and Salmon was considerably so. The syn- 
chronism of Nahshon with the Exode, and Boaz with 
the earlier judges, requires the insertion of these omit- 
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ted generations in the latter part of the list. 
HAB; Rouru. 

On the other hand, the names Menan and Melea, 
also Mattathias and Maath, seem to be superfluous rep- 
etitions of others in the same list. 

1. Difficulties that apply to the Evangelists INDIVID- 
UALLY.—(1.) It is objected that Jechoniah was not the 
son of Josiah, but his grandson. Answer: Matthew 
does not mean to say he was his son; for verses 11 
and 12 are obviously intended to designate two differ- 
ent persons, viz. Jehowakim, and his son Jehotachin. 
That the former is the person meant in yer. 11 is evi- 
dent from the addition of ‘his brethre.’’ Whose 
brethren? Not Jehoiachin’s (or Jechonias), for he 
had none, but Jehoiakim’s, viz. Jehoahaz and Zedeki- 
ah, the former of whom reigned before him (though a 
younger brother), and the latter after him (1 Chron. 
iii, 15-17). Admitting this, we see the consistency of 
the evangelist as to the number of generations in the 
second and third series; whereas they who make 
Jechonias (ver. 11, 12) to be the same person leave 
only thirteen in the second series, if Jechonias be add- 
ed to the third; or in the third, if he be placed to the 
second. If the objection had any truth, the evange- 
list would be palpably inconsistent with himself! St. 
Jerome (in Mattheum, cap. i) confirms this view: ‘‘If 
Jechonias be included in the first tessarodecade there 
will not be fourteen generations: we may therefore 
assume that the first Jechonias meant Joakim and the 
latter Joachin—the one spelt with the letters & and m, 
the other with ch and; which letters, in the course 
of time, by fault of transcribers, were confounded by 
Greeks and Latins.’’ Porphyry brought forward this 
objection against Matthew’s genealogy, and we find 
the same father, in his Comment. on Daniel, thus re- 
plying: “In the Gospel of Matthew one generation 
seems to be wanting, for the second tessarodecade 
ends with Joakim, the son of Josiah, and the third be- 
gins with Joachin, the son of Joakim. Porphyry, ig- 
norant of this, would exhibit his own skill in proving 
the falsity of the evangelist Matthew.” We may add 
that some respectable MSS. still exhibit the name of 
Jehoiakim as well as that of Jechonias. (See Strong’s 
Greek Harmony of the Gospels, ad loc.) The triple se- 
ries of fourteen generations will therefore stand thus 
See JEHOIAKIM. 


See Ra- 


1. Abraham. 1. Solomon. 1. Jeconiah. 
2. Isaac. 2. Rehoboam. 2. Salathiel. 
3. Jacob. 3. Abijah 3. Zerubabel. 
4, Judah, 4. Asa. 4. Abiud. 

5. Phares. 5. Jehoshaphat. 5, Eliakim. 
6. Esrom. 6. Jehoram, 6. Azor. 

7. Aram. 7. Uzziah. 7. Sadok. 

8. Aminadab. 8. Jotham. 8. Achim. ' 
9. Naason. 9, Ahaz. 9. Eliud. 
10. Salmon. 10. Hezekiah. 10, Eleazar. 
11. Boaz. 11. Manasseh. 11. Matthan 
12. Obed. 12. Amon. 12. Jacob. 
13. Jesse. 13. Josiah. 12, Joseph. 
14. Dayid. 14. Jehoiakim. 14. Jesus. 


(2.) It is objected that Matthew omits three kings, 
viz. Ahaziah, Joash, and Amaziah (comp. 1 Chron. iii, 
and 2 Kings viii), from his second series. In reference 
to this objection, it might suffice to say that Matthew, 
finding fourteen generations from Abraham to David 
inclusively, contracted, most likely in order to assist 
memory and give uniformity, the second, and possibly 
the last series. If we compare Ezra vii, 1-5 with 1 
Chron, vi, 3-15, it will be seen that Ezra, in detailing, 
with apparent particularity, his own lineal descent 
from Aaron, calls Azariah, who was high-priest at the 
dedication of the first Temple, the son, not of Johanan 
his father, but of Meraioth, his ancestor at the distance 
of six generations. Doubtless the desire of abridg- 
ment led him to omit those names with which there 
were connected no very remarkable associations. 
Some of the early fathers, however, gite a different 
solution of this difficulty. Hilary (in Maitheum, cap. 
i) says: ‘Three generations are designedly passed 
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over by Matthew, for Jaras is said to have begotten 
Ozias, when, in fact, he was the fourth from him, i. e. 
Jaras begat Ochazias from the Gentile family of Ahab, 
whose wife was Jezebel.’ That the omission of the 
three kings was a punishment inflicted upon the house 
of guilty Joram to the fourth generation is the view 
yet mere pointedly put forth by St. Jerome also, and 
by many of our own best commentators. See Son. 

(8.) Moreover, it is said that Matthew terms Zoro- 
babel the son of Salathiel, whereas in 1 Chron. iii, 19, 
he is called the son of Pedaiah. How is this? We 
answer that the Sept. version of 1 Chron. iii agrees 
with Matthew, and that this is the manner in which 
Zorobabel is designated in Ezra, Nehemiah, and Hag- 
gai. Josephus also calls him the son of Salathiel. 
Were he not the immediate son of Salathiel, but of Pe- 
daiah, yet is it suitable to the language of the Jewish 
nation to count the grandson the son of the grandfa- 
ther. Thus Laban is called the son of Nahor (Gen. 
xxix, 5), as being the son of Bethuel, who was, in fact, 
the son of Nahor (xxiy, 47). If, according to another 
manner of rendering ver. 17 and 18, Salathiel and Pe- 
daiah were brothers, Zorobabel might have been, by 
the Levirate law, the natural son of the one and the 
legal son of the other. See PEDAIAH. 

(4.) It is again asked, if it be, as Matthew states, 
that Salmon, son of Naason, prince of Israel, had 
married so remarkable a person as Rahab, how then 
comes it that such a circumstance is not noticed in the 
book of Joshua? This objection will have no force if 
we remember that this book, full as it is in describing 
the partition of Canaan among the several tribes, is 
yet very silent concerning the exploits, and even 
names, of the subordinate leaders of Israel. There is 
nothing, therefore, surprising in the circumstance that 
it should pass over in total silence Salmon’s marriage 
with Rahab. Had the matter in question been the 
espousal of Rahab by Joshua himself, the presumption 
against its truth would be very different. Indeed 
Kimchi, in his Commentary on the Book of Joshua, ad- 
duces a tradition to this effect, taken from the Baby- 
Jonian Talmud. Every consideration, moreover, of a 
chronological character is in favor of the circumstance 
of the son of Naason, born to him in the wilderness, 
being married to Rahab. See RAHAB. 

(6.) But a far graver objection than that which is 
alleged against Matthew for haying omitted names is 
brought against Luke for having inserted that of Cai- 
nan as son of Arphaxad—a name neither to be found 
in the Hebrew nor Samaritan text, nor yet in any of 
the Targums or versions, save the Sept. We may in- 
fer from the fact that neither Philo nor Josephus, who 
in other respects followed this version, receive this 
name as genuine, that it was not found in the earlier 
copies of the Sept.; it was, no doubt, borrowed from 
the corrupted Sept. which has come down to us, con- 
taining the name in question, but which cannot, with 
any propriety, be raised to a level of authority with 
the Heb. text. It is clear, moreover, that Irenzeus, 
Africanus, Eusebius, and Jerome reject it as an inter- 
polation. (See, on this subject, Whitby’s Preface to the 
Reader, and Lightfoot’s Harm. ; also Usher’s Disserta- 
tion on Cainan, and Kidder’s Demonstr. of Messiah.) 
See CaAINAN. 

2. We are now to compare the evangelists as to the 
points on which they agree and differ. It does not ap- 
pear that Celsus attacked the genealogies on the score 
of any inconsistency with each other. Not so the em- 
peror Julian; he made their discrepancies the specific 
ground of attack. Jerome (im Matt. i) thus writes: 
‘‘ Julianus Augustus in this place attacks the evangel- 
ists on the ground of discrepancy: Matthew calls Jo- 
seph the son of Jacob, whereas Luke calls him the son 
of Heli! Had Julian been better acquainted with the 
modes of speech of the Jews, he would have seen that 
one evangelist gives the natural and the other the le- 
gal pedigree of Joseph.” 
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1.) The first solution of the apparent discrepancies 
of the evangelists (one to which this ancient father ob- 
viously here alludes) is that of Africanus, which, he in- 
forms us (Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. i, 7), he received from 
the relatives of our Lord, who, because of their consan- 
guinity to him, were called Aeordovvor. It is to the 
effect that Matthan, the third in the list from Joseph 
in Matthew’s genealogy, and Melchi, the third in 
Luke’s list, married successively the same woman, by 
whom the former begat Jacob, and the latter Heli. 
Heli dying without issue, his maternal brother took 
his widow to wife, by whom he had Joseph, who, ac- 
cording to law (Deut. xxv, 6), was registered by Luke 
as the son of Heli, though naturally the son of Jacob, 
as Matthew records him. This is the explanation 
which was generally admitted by Eusebius, Nazian- 
zen, the writer of Ad orthodowos, and others, for ages. 

(2.) Grotius, however, availing himself of the tradi- 
tion that Heli and Jacob were both sons of the same 
mother, but of different fathers (Matthan and Mel- 
chi), supposes that Luke traces the natural pedigree of 
Christ, and Matthew the legal. This he argues on two 
grounds: first, that Salathiel could not have been the 
natural son of Jechonias, who was childless—according 
to the declaration of God by Jeremiah (xxii)—and was, 
therefore, as Luke states, the son, properly so called, 
of Neri, of Nathan’s line ; and, secondly, that the Levi- 
rate law imposed no necessity on Jacob to marry Heli’s 
widow, they being only utertme brothers. The learned 
commentator might have been led to this view by St. 
Ambrose, who, in his Commentary on Luke, says, ‘‘ Heli, 
fratre sine liberis decedente, copulatus est fratris uxo- 
ri, et generavit filium Joseph, qui juxta legem Jacobi 
filius dicitur.’’? But both the reasons assigned by Gro- 
tius for differing from the solution of Africanus would 
seem to be founded on a petitio principit. It does not 
appear an ascertained fact that Salathiel was not the 
natural son of Jechonias, nor yet that the law which 
obliged a man to marry the widow of his deceased 
brother might be departed from when they were only 
maternal brethren; for even in cases of distant rela- 
tionship the law seemed obligatory, as we see in the 
case of Boaz marrying Ruth, the widow of his distant 
kinsman. Whitby defends Africanus’s account ; Ham- 
mond, Le Clerc, and Wetstein agree with Grotius. 

(3.) Dr. Barrett, who, in his preliminary dissertation 
to a curious fuc-simile of a most ancient MS. of Mat- 
thew’s Gospel (an abridgment of which treatise may 
be found in Clarke’s Commentary, at the end of Luke 
iii), brings to bear upon this difficult question a large 
share of sound learning and correct criticism, objects 
to the above theory as given by Africanus and altered 
by Grotius, on the ground principally that it refers 
entirely to the descent of Joseph from Dayid, without 
attempting to prove that the son of Mary was the son 
of David. Dr. Barrett then states his own hypothesis, 
viz., that Matthew relates the genealogy of Joseph, 
and Luke that of Mary. He supposes a sufficient rea- 
son, that after Matthew had given his genealogical ta- 
ble another should be added by Luke, fully to prove 
that Christ, according to the flesh, derived his descent 
from David, not only by his supposed father Joseph, 
but also by his real mother Mary. The writers who 
agree in this opinion Dr. B. divides into two classes: 
first, those who assert that the families of Solomon and 
Nathan met in Salathiel and Zorobabel, after which 
they separated, and were again reunited in Joseph and 
Mary; secondly, those who suppose that Salathiel and 
Zorobabel were distinct individuals, and deny that any 
union took place between them previously to the mar- 
riage of Josephand Mary. He rejects this latter opin- 
ion because it seems to contradict the divine promise 
(2 Sam. vii, 12-16), which intimates that Christ should 
be lineally descended from David through Solomon. 
He therefore receives the former hypothesis, and sup- 
ports it by numerous and profound arguments. (See 
his Preliminary Dissertation to Coden Rescraptus; see 
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also, on both hypotheses, Lightfoot’s Harmony Ev. ; 
South’s Sermon on Rev. xii, 16, vol. iii; Wetstein, ad 
Mattheum, i, 17; Bishop Kidder’s Demonst. of Messiah, 
part. ii to ch, xiii; Hale’s Analysis of Chronology, vol. 
iii. 

2 constructing their genealogical tables, it is well 
known that the Jews reckoned wholly by males, re- 
jecting, where the blood of the grandfather passed to 
the grandson through a daughter, the name of the 
daughter herself, and counting that daughter’s hus- 
band for the son of the maternal grandfather (Numb. 
xxvi, 83; xxvii, 4-7). On this principle Joseph, be- 
gotten by Jacob, marries Mary, the daughter of Heli, 
and in the genealogical register of his wife’s family is 
counted for Heli’s son. Salathiel, begotten by Jeco- 
niah, marries the daughter of Neri, and, in like man- 
ner, is accounted his son: in Zorobabel, the offspring 
of Salathiel and Neri’s daughter, the lines of Solomon 
and Nathan coalesce; Joseph and Mary are of the 
same tribe and family; they are both descendants of 
David in the line of Solomon; they have in them both 
the blood of Nathan, David’s son. Joseph deduces his 
descent from Abiud (Matt. i, 13), Mary from Rhesa 
(Luke iii, 27), sons of Zorobabel. The genealogies of 
Matthew and Luke are parts of one perfect whole, and 
each of them is essential to the explanation of the oth- 
er. By Matthew’s table we prove the descent of Mary, 
as well as Joseph, from Solomon; by Luke’s we see 
the descent of Joseph, as well as Mary, from Nathan. 
But still it is asked how know we that Mary was the 
daughter of Neri? 

[1.] Because the angel Gabriel, at the Annuncia- 
tion, told the Virgin that God would give her divine 
son the threne of his father David (Luke i, 32), and 
thus it was necessary to prove this by her genealogy 
afterwards, 

[2.] Mary is called by the Jews "D3 M3, “the 
daughter of Heli,’’ and by the early Christian writers 
“the daughter of Joakim and Anna” (Lightfoot, on 
Luke iii, 23). But Joakim and Eliakim (as different 
names in Hebrew for God) are sometimes interchanged 
(2 Chron, xxxvi, 4): Eli or Heli, then, is the abridg- 
ment of Eliakim. 

[3.] The evangelist Luke has critically distinguish- 
ed the real from the legal genealogy by a parenthetical 
remark: Inoove Oy (we étvopiZero) vidc "Iwan, Tov 
‘HAL, “Jesus being (as was reputed) the son of Joseph 
(but in reality), the son of Heli,”’ or his grandson by 
the mother’s side, for so the ellipsis should be supplied. 
Moreover, on comparing the two tables, we find that 
from Abraham to Dayid they agree with each other 
because they are in accordance with the genealogies 
of Genesis, Ruth, and 1 Chron. iii; but from David to 
Joseph they are evidently distinct lines of pedigree, 
agreeing only in two persons, viz. Salathiel and Zoro- 
babel. 

Again, it is objected that there are now in Luke’s 
genealogy seventy-seven names; whereas Irenzus, 
Africanus, and other early fathers, acknowledge but 
Seventy-two. But if we omit the names Maath, Mat- 
tathias, Melea, Mainan, and Cainan, as being interpo- 
lations, then the number will be reduced to seventy- 
two. 

It is said that Abiud and Rhesa are called by the 
evangelists the sons of Zorobabel, though in 1 Chron. 
ili, 19 we have no mention of them among his sons. 
We remark that it was a custom with the Jews to call 
the same person by different names, and that this cus- 
tom was peculiarly prevalent about the time of the 
captivity (Dan. i, 6, 7; also comp. 2 Sam. iii, 3 with 1 
Chron. iii, 1). 

Lastly, it is inquired whence the evangelists had 
their genealogies from Zorobabel to Christ, there being 
nothing of them to be found in Scripture. We an- 
swer, from those authentic public tables kept by the 
Jews, of which, as before noticed, Josephus speaks ; 
and regarding which also Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. 718) 
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says, ‘‘Omnes Hebrzorum generationes descripte in 
archivis Templi secretioribus habebantur.’’ It was 
doubtless from this source that they had the above- 
named parts of our Lord’s legal and natural pedigree ; 
for, otherwise, they would have exposed themselves to 
the cavils of the Jews; nor could the apostles have 
appealed, as they did, with confidence, to Christ’s ped- 
igree, as answering all the requirements of prophecy. 
—Kitto, s.v.; Smith, s. v. 
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—— ~ 
No. pee Maternal Line. ee | Paternal Line. Be. pee 
1. | 38. | Apam. «+ -|(4172) 
2 Seth... -| 4041 
3 Enos .... 3936 
4,| 37. | Cainan.... 3846 
5 Mahalaleel 377 
6 Jared...... 3711 
7 Enoch..... 3549 
8 Methuselah... 3484 
9. | 36. | Lamech ... 3297 
10. Noah.... 3115 
79 Shem.... 2613 
12. 2513 
13. | 35. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. | 34. 2399 
19. 2993 
20. 2163 | ABRAHAM,...... 2163 2 
oT Isaac... 2063 5 Isaac..... 2063 
22, Jacob... 2003 — Jacob .. 9003 
23. | 33. | Judah. Judah.. ---| 1916 
24. Pharez.. 1 Pharez. - |? 1860 3 
25. Hezron ? Hezron. - 12 1890 
26. Ram ..... ? Ram........- -|£1780 
27. Amminadab . .|? Amminadab.. 21740 4 
. | 32. | Nahshon .. . {11700 f Nahshon..... - |? 1700 
Salmon.... . |? 1660 | Salmon - |? 1660 
[Unknown]. .|? 1610 } [Unknown] ..... z1610| 5 
[Unknown]. ...{! 1570 [Unknown] ..... 21570 
[Unknown]. |? 1530 § [Unknown] 21530 
[Unknown]. ? 1500 4 [Unknown] ...../? 1500 
{Unknown}. ? 1460 | [Unknown] 71460 
Boaz .. ? Boaz.... -|2 1430 
Obed... ? Obed - 2 1360 
[Unkne = ? [Unknown] ..... 11395 
[Unknown]. ? [Unknown] ....,/2 
[Unknown]. ? [Unknown] ....-. ? 
[Unknown]. : [Unknown] ..... 21210 
Jesse... ? Bo Re ---/% 1170 
31. | Davip mt Davab... 1083 6 
Nathan.. -..|! 1032 Solomon ........] 1034 
Mattathah........... ? 1008 | Rehoboam....... 1014 7 
Mainan. 
Meleah. 
45. | 30. | Eliakim 
46. Jonan. 
47. Joseph a5 8 
48. Adaiash (Judab)...... 1901} Jehoram ........ 
49. Maaseiah (Simeon)...| ? SS6$[Ahaziah].. 
BO, fede: ievicces sec cceees 2 862% [Jehoash] .. S84 
bl. Matthat. ? | F | Amaziah ] S62 
52. Jorim . 2813 f Uzziah... 824 
53. Eliezer. V7 Jotham .. S06 9 
54. Joseh.. 1 Ahaz .... 776 
BOS |) 2S. Hr. was cow q Hezekiah... 951 
56. Elmodam. ? 717 J Manasseh . . 709} 10 
aT Cosem.. 26928 Amon...... 664 
58. Adi . ? 668 f Josiah 648 
59. Maaseiah (Melchi)...| ? 644 | Jehoiakim. aan) 2658))) ae 
SQ Qi. piNeriah «2.0. core $620 | Jeconiah ........ 616 
[A daughter]. $ 597 | (Captivity.) 
61. SALATHIEL, stepfather) $580 fSaLaTHrEL, wnele 12 
of Ofidmene anes 
62. Zerubbabel . ¢ 560} Zerubbabel. .. 
63. {Hananiah]... ? 530 * [Hananiah] -. 
64. Rephaiah (Resah). $500} [Rephaiah]... 
65. Arnan (Joannah).. $4707 Arnan],... 
66, | 26. | Obadiah (Judah)... #440 § Obadiah (Abind). 13 
67, Schechaniah (Joseph). | ? 410 | Shechaniah (Elia- 
EM). w cee 2410 
68. Shemaiah (Semei)....] 1380 — [Shemaiah]...... #380 
Mattathiah, 
Maath. 
69. | 25. | Neariah (Naggai)....] 2350) [Neariah]....... 2 350 
70. Elioenai (Ezli)....... ? 320 f Azrikam (Azor)..| ?310 
Rie Johanan (Nabum)...| ¢ 285 [Unknown] ..... 2 280 
72. BANONOR ies icle cemereiieht 2255 f[ Unknown] .....| ? 250 
3. Mattathiah . #995 %Sadok........ -| 29290) 14 
74, | 24, | Joseph ..... 2195 f Jachim. 2190 
15.4 Jannah. 21659 Eliud.... 2160 
76. Melchi . 2135 | Eleazar .... 2130) 15 
ii. BGs ciefetas ?105— Matthan. . -| 2100 
78. Matthat PIS sTacob.. oc cnn 70 
79.) 98. | Bli..... $42] Joseph, reputed! 2% 40 
Mary $224 father of.. 3 16 
80. Jesus. GUTESUB cc eene 6 a 


(4.) Rejecting all the above identifications and Le- 
virate marriages, Lord Hervey (Genealogies of our 
Lord, Cambr. 1853) contends that both evangelists 
give the genealogy of Joseph, Matthew’s being the 
legal or royal line, and Luke’s the private. He sup- 
poses that Mary was the daughter of Jacob, and thus 
the first cousin of Joseph. The discrepancies in the 
latter names of the two lists he attempts to reconcile 
by supposing ‘‘ Rhesa’’ to be merely a title (Chald. for 
prince) of Zorobabel, so that “ Joanna’ of Luke will 
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be the “ Hananiah”’ of 1 Chron., but omitted by Matt. ; 
then identifying Matthew’s ‘‘ Abiud” with Luke’s ‘‘Ju- 
da,” and both with the ‘‘ Hodaiah” of 1 Chron.; also 
Matthew’s ‘‘Matthan’”’ with Luke’s “ Matthat;” and 
finally cutting off all the remaining names in 1 Chron., 
and supposing a number of generations to have been 
omitted in the following names of Matthew; so that 
the lists will, in this part, stand thus: 


(Matt. and Luke.) 
Salathiel 
Zorobabel (the Prince, or Rhesa) 


Joanna (Hananiah, in 1 Chron. iii, 19, 
omitted by Matthew, i, 13) 


| 
ea or Ab-iud (Hodaiah, 1 Chron. iii, 24) 


Matt. Elid chat Luke. 
Azor Semei 
Sadoc — Mattathias 
‘Aina Maath 
pila Nagge 
Eleazar Esli 
: Naum 
Amos 
Mattathias 
Joseph 
: Janna 
Melchi 
Levi 
SED (Matt. and Luke.) 
Matt. His heir was Matthan or Matthat Luke, 
J oye Heli 
| (Matt. and Luke.) 
Mary. Jacob’s heir was sets 


Jesus, called Christ. 


The violent character of these suppositions is suffi- 
ciently obvious. (See each name in its place.) 

(5.) Others, like Alford (Comment. ad loc.), content 
themselves with saying that solution is impossible 
without further knowledge than we possess. But this 
is a view in which, with the actual documents before 
us, few will be disposed to acquiesce. 

See, in addition to the works already referred to, 
Mill, Vindication of the Genealogies (Cambridge, 1842) ; 
Beeston, Geneal. of Matt. and Luke (30 ed. Lond. 1842) ; 
Jour. Sac. Lit. July, 1856; Meth. Quar. Rev. Oct. 1852, 
p- 593 sq.; Schleyer, in the Theolog. Quartelschr. 1836. 
Older treatises may be seen in Darling’s Cyclop. Bib- 
liograph. ii, col. 771 sq., 1854; Volbeding, Indes, p. 7; 
Hase, Leben Jesu, p. 51. See Linnace. 

Genebrard, Gi.Bert, a celebrated Benedictine, 
was born at Rioni, in Auvergne, in 1537. Having en- 
tered into the Benedictine order at the abbey of Maus- 
sac, he studied at Paris, where he learned Greek under 
Turnebius. In 1569 he was made professor of Hebrew 
at the Royal College of Navarre. In 1592 he was 
made archbishop of Aix by Gregory XIV. He had, 
in the same year, published a ‘‘ Treatise of Elections” 
(De Sacrarum Electionum Jure et necessitate, ad Eccle- 
sice Gallicane Redintegrationem), in which he maintain- 
ed that the elections of bishops belong of right to the 
clergy and people, and argued acutely against the nom- 
jnations of kings and princes. The Parliament of Aix 
in 1596 decreed that his book should be burnt by the 
hands of the common executioner, and, after depriving 
the author of his see, condemned him to banishment 
from the kingdom, prohibiting his return to if on pain 
of death. He was afterwards permitted to return to 
his priory at Semur, where he died March 24, 1597. 
Genebrard was one of the most learned men of his 
time. He wrote in Latin, besides the work above men-~ 
tioned, and others of which a list is given in Dupin, 4 
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Sacred Chronology (8v0) :—Notes upon the Scripture :— 
A Commentary upon the Psalms (8vo), in which he par- 
ticularly applies himself to reconcile the Hebrew text 
with the vulgar Latin, and defends the Septuagint ver- 
sion; the best edition is that of Paris (1588, fol.) —A 
Translation of the Canticles into lambic Verse :—WNotes 
upon the Hebrew Grammar. Ue published an edition 
of Origen’s Works, with a Latin version (1578); and a 
translation into French of Josephus (2 vols. 8yo).—Du- 
pin, Ecel. Writers, cent. xvi; Hoefer. Nouv. Biog. Géné- 
rale, xix, 865; Hook, Eccl. Biog. v, 287. 


General (of religious order), ‘in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, the supreme head, under the pope, of the 
aggregated communities throughout Christendom be- 
longing to a religious order. The governing authori- 
ties of the monastic orders in the Roman Catholic 
Church may be arranged in three classes: (1.) The 
superiors of individual convents or communities, called 
in different orders by the various names of abbot, pri- 
or, rector, guardian, etc.; (2.) The provincials, who 
have authority over all the convents of an entire prov- 
ince—the provinces, in the monastic sense of the word, 
being usually coincident as to local limits with the 
several kingdoms in which the order is established ; 
(3.) The general, to whom not only each member of 
the order, but all the various officials of every rank, 
are absolutely subject. The general is usually elect- 
ed by the general chapter of the order, which, in the 
majority of orders, consists properly of the provin- 
cials, with whom, however, are commonly associated 
the heads of the more important monasteries, as also 
the superiors of certain subdivisions of provinces. 
The office of general in most orders is held for three 
years. In that of the Jesuits it is for life; but in all, 
the election of the general chapter must be confirmed 
by the pope. In most orders, too, there is assigned to 
the general a consultor (admonitor) or associate (socd- 
us), who, however, is entitled to advise, but has no au- 
thority to control the superior. The general, also, is 
supposed to consult with and to receive reports from 
the various local superiors. He sends, if necessary, a 
visitor to inquire into particular abuses, or to report 
upon such controversies as may arise, and he holds a 
general chapter of the order at stated times, which dif- 
fer according to the usage of the several orders. The 
general is exempt from episcopal jurisdiction, being 
subject to the immediate jurisdiction of the pope him- 
self. He resides in Rome, where he enjoys certain 
privileges, the most important of which is the right to 
sit and vote with the bishops in a general council of 
the Church.’’—Chambers, Encyclopedia, 8. v. 


General Assembly. Sce ASSEMBLY, GENERAL. 


General Councils. See Councizs. 


General-Vicar. See VicAR-GENERAL. 


Generation (map in, yéveotc, the act; yévynpc, 
the result: 55, yeved, a period), Considerable ob- 
security attends the use of this word in the English 
version, which arises from the translators haying 
merged the various meanings of the same original 
word, and even of several different words, in one com- 
mon term, ‘‘generation.” The remark, too, is just, that 
in the literal translations of the Scriptures, the word 
‘“reneration” generally occurs wherever the Latin 
has generatio, and the Greek yeved or yéveotc (Rees’s 
Encyclopedia, article Generation). The following in- 
stances seem to require the original words to be un- 
derstood in some one of their derivative senses: Gen. 
ii, 4,‘‘These are the generations” cmasahn ; Sept. 1) 
BiBroc yevicewe ; Vulg. generationes), rather “origin,” 
“history,” ete, The same Greek words, Matt. 1, il. 
are rendered ‘ genealogy,” etc., by recent translators : 
Campbell has “‘Jineage.’’ Gen. v, 1, “ The book of the 
generations” (Agim “5O; Sept. as before; Vulg. li- 
ber generationis) is properly a family register, a history 
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of Adam. The same words, Gen. xxxvii, 2, mean a| m°tin3, Bereshith’, from the word with which it be- 


history of Jacob and his descendants ; so also Gen. vi, 
9; x,1, and elsewhere. Gen. vii, 1, ‘‘ In this genera- 
tion” (MI WD; Sept. dv 77 yeved rdvry, Vulg. in 
generatione hac) is evidently ‘‘in this age.” Gen. as, 
6, ‘‘In the fourth generation” (717; Sept. yevea, 
Vulg. generatio) is an instance of the word in the sense 
of a certain assigned period. Psa. xlix, 19, “The gen- 
eration of his fathers” (738 “WIT ID, Sept. yeveac 
marépwy airov) Gesenius renders ‘‘the dwelling of his 
fathers,” i. e. the grave, and adduces Isa, xxxviii, 
12. Psa, Ixxiii, 15, ‘‘ The generation of thy children” 
(7722 sh, Sept. yeved THv vidy cov) is “class,” 
“order,” ‘‘description;” as in Prov, xxx, 11, 12, 13, 
14. Isa. liii, 8, “‘ Who shall declare his generation ?” 
(i755; Sept. rijy yeveay adrod ric Omyhcerat, Vulg. 
generatio) Lowth renders ‘‘ manner of life,” in trans- 
lation and note, but adduces no precedent. Some 
consider it equivalent to 277, ver. 10: yevea (Sept.) 
answers to }"3, Esth. ix, 28. Josephus uses zro\Ajjy 
yevedy, Ant. i, 10, 8 (Hengstenberg, Christology of the 
Old Testament, vol. i, Washington, 1836-9; Pauli, Ana- 
lect. Hebraic. p. 162, Oxford, 1839). Michaelis renders 
it, “ Where was the providence that cared for his life?” 
Gesenius and Rosenmiiller, ‘‘ Who of his contempora- 
ries reflected ?”’ Seiler, ‘‘ Who can describe his length 
of life?” In the New Testament (Matt. i, 17), yeveat 
is a series of persons, a succession from the same 
stock; so used by Josephus (Ant. i, 7, 2); Philo (Vit. 
Mos. i, 603); Matt. iii, 7, yevynwara éxdydy, is well 
rendered by Doddridge and others ‘‘ brood of vipers.” 
Matt. xxiv, 34, 9) yeved attrn means the generation or 
persons then living contemporary with Christ (see Mac- 
knight’s Harmony for an illustration of this sense). 
Luke xvi, 8, e(¢ rijv yeveay ry Eavroy, “in their gen- 
eration,” etc., wiser in regard to their dealings with 
the men of their generation; Rosenmiiller gives, inter 
se. 1 Pet. ii, 8, yévoce éxNexroy, is a ‘‘ chosen people,” 
quoted from Sept. Vers. of Isa. xliii, 20. The ancient 
Greeks, and, if we may credit Herodotus and Diodorus 
Siculus, the Egyptians also, assigned a certain period 
to a generation. The Greeks reckoned three genera- 
tions for every hundred years, i. e. 33} years to each; 
Herod. ii, 142, yeveai rosie avdody éxaroy Ered ort, 
‘“Three generations of men make one hundred years.” 
This is nearly the present computation. To the same 
effect Clem. Alexandrinus speaks (Strom. i, 2); so also 
Phavorinus, who, citing the age of Nestor from Homer 
C1. i, 250), rp 0 ion dbo pév yeveai, “two genera- 
tions,” says it means that daepéBn ra éZHxovra érn, 
‘“he was above sixty years old.”” The Greeks, how- 
ever, assigned different periods to a yeved at different 
times (Perizonius, Orig. <Agypt. p. 175 sq.; Jensius, 
Fercul. Literar. p.6). The ancient Hebrews also reck- 
oned by the generation, and assigned different spaces 
of time to it at different periods of their history. In 
the time of Abraham it was one hundred years (comp. 
Gen. xv, 16, ‘In the fourth generation they shall come 
hither’), 
xii, 40, to be four hundred years. Caleb was fourth 
in descent from Judah, and Moses and Aaron were 
fourth from Levi. In Deut. i, 855 ii, 14, Moses uses 
the term for thirty-eight years. In later times (Ba- 
ruch vi, in the Epistle of Jeremiah, ver, 2) yeved clear- 
ly means ten years. In Matt. i, 17, yéeved means a sin- 
gle descent from father to son, Homer uses the word 
in the same sense (J/, i, 250); also Herodotus (i, 3). 
(See Gesenius’s and Robinson’s Lewicons, under the 
above Heb. and Gr. words.)—Kitto, s. v. See GENE- 
ALOGY, 


Generation, Eternal, of the Son of God. 
See CHRISTOLOGY; SONSHIP oF Curist, 


Genesis (Sept. Pévectc, generation), the first book 
of the Law or the Pentateuch, is in Hebrew called 


This is explained in ver, 13, and in Exod.: 


gins. See Law. 

I. General Character.—The book of Genesis has an 
interest and an importance to which no other document 
of antiquity can pretend. If not absolutely the oldest 
book in the world, it is the oldest which lays any claim 
to being a trustworthy history. There may be some 
papyrus-rolls in our museums which were written in 
Egypt about the same time that the genealogies of the 
Shemitic race were so carefully collected in the tents of 
the patriarchs. But these rolls at best contain barren 
registers of little service te the historian. It is said 
that there are fragments of Chinese literature which, 
in their present form, date back as far as 2200 years 
B.C., and even more (Gfrérer, Urgeschichte, i, 215); 
but they are either calendars containing astronomical 
calculations, or records of merely local and temporary 
interest. Genesis, on the contrary, is rich in details 
respecting other races besides the race to which it more 
immediately belongs; and the Jewish pedigrees there 
so studiously preserved are but the scaffolding whereon 
is reared a temple of universal history. 

If the religious books of other nations make any 
pretensions to vie with it in antiquity, in all other re- 
spects they are immeasurably inferior. The Mantras, 
the oldest portions of the Vedas, are, it would seem, as 
old as the 14th century B.C. (see Colebroke, Asiat. Res. 
vii, 283, and professor Wilson's preface to his transla- 
tion of the Rig-Veda). The Zendavesta, in the opinion 
of competent scholars, is of very much more modern 
date. Of the Chinese sacred books, the oldest, the Yih- 
king, is undoubtedly of a venerable antiquity, but it is 
not certain that it was a religious book at all; while 
the writings attributed to Confucius are certainly not 
earlier than the 6th century B.C. (GfrGrer, i, 270). 

But Genesis is neither like the Vedas, a collection of 
hymns more or less sublime; nor like the Zendavesta, 
a philosophic speculation on the origin of all things; 
nor like the Yih-king, an unintelligible jumble whose 
expositors could twist it from a cosmological essay into 
a standard treatise on ethical philosophy (Hardwick, 
Christ and other Masters, I1I,i,16). It is a history, 
and itis a religious history. The earlier portion of 
the book, as far as the end of the eleventh chapter, may 
properly be termed a history of the world; the latter 
is a history of the fathers of the Jewish race. But 
from first to last it is a religious history: it begins 
with the creation of the world and of man; it tells of 
the early happiness of a paradise in which God spake 
with man; of the first sin and its consequences; of the 
promise of redemption; of the gigantic growth of sin, 
and the judgment of the Flood; of a new earth, anda 
new covenant with man, its unchangeableness typified 
by the bow in the heavens; of the dispersion of the 
human race over the world. It then passes to the 
story of redemption; to the promise given to Abra- 
ham, and renewed to Isaac and to Jacob, and to all 
that chain of circumstances which paved the way for 
the great symbolic act of Redemption, when with a 
mighty hand and a stretched out arm Jehovah brought 
his people out of Egypt. 

It is very important to bear in mind this religious 
aspect of the history if we would put ourselves in a po- 
sition rightly to understand it. Of course the facts 
must be treated like any other historical facts, sifted in 
the same way, and subjected to the same laws of evi- 
dence. But if we would judge of the work as a whole 
we must not forget the evident aim of the writer. It 
is only in this way we can understand, for instance, 
why the history of the Fall is given with so much 
minuteness of detail, whereas of whole generations of 
men we haye nothing but a bare catalogue. Only in 
this way, too, can we account for the fact that by far 
the greater portion of the book is occupied, not with the 
fortunes of nations, but with the biographies of the 
three patriarchs. For it was to Abraham, to Isaac, 
and to Jacob that God revealed himself. It was to 
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them that the promise was given, which was to be the 
hope of Israel till ‘tthe fulness of the time” should 
come. Hence to these wandering sheiks attaches a 
grandeur and an interest greater than that of the Ba- 
bels and Nimrods of the world. The minutest circum- 
stances of their lives are worthier to be chronicled than 
the rise and fall of empires. This is not merely from 
the patriotic feeling of the writer as a Jew, but from his 
religious feeling as one of the chosen race. He lived 
in the land given to the fathers; he looked for the seed 
promised to the fathers, in whom himself and all the 
families of the earth should be blessed. See ABRA- 
HAM. a 
Il. Unity of: Design.—This venerable monument, 
with which the sacred literature of the Hebrews com- 
mences, and which forms its real basis, is divided into 
two main parts; one universal, and one special. The 
most ancient history of the whole human race is con- 
tained in chapters i-xi, and the history of Israel’s an- 
cestors, the patriarchs, in chapters xii-l. These two 
parts are, however, so intimately connected with each 
other that it would be erroneous to ascribe to the first 
merely the aim of furnishing a universal history. That 
a distinct plan and method characterize the work is 
now generally admitted. This is acknowledged, in 
fact, quite as much by those who contend for, as by 
those who deny the existence of different documents in 
the book. Ewald and Tuch are no less decided adyo- 
cates of the unity of Genesis, as far as its plan is con- 
cerned, than Ranke or Hengstenberg. Ewald, indeed 
Cin his Composition der Genesis), was the first who es- 
tablished it satisfactorily, and clearly pointed out the 
principle on which it rests. 

What, then, is the plan of the writer? First, we 
must bear in mind that Genesis is, after all, but a por- 
tion of a larger work. The five books of the Penta- 
teuch form a consecutive whole: they are hot merely 
a collection of ancient fragments loosely strung to- 
gether, but, as we shall prove elsewhere, a well-digest- 
ed and connected composition. See PENTATEUCH. 

The great subject of this history is the establishment 
of the theocracy. Its central point is the giving of 
the law on Sinai, and the solemn covenant there rati- 
fied, whereby the Jewish nation was constituted ‘‘a 
kingdom of priests and a holy nation to Jehovah.” 
With reference to this great central fact all the rest 
of the narrative is grouped. 

Israel is the people of God. God rules in the midst 
of them, having chosen them to himself. Buta nation 
must have laws, therefore he gives them a law; and, 
in virtue of their peculiar relationship to God, this 
body of laws is both religious and political, defining 
their duty to God as well as their duty to their neigh- 
bor. Further, a nation must have a land, and the 
promise of the land and the preparation for its posses- 
sion are all along kept in view. 

The book of Genesis then (with the first chapters of 
Exodus) describes the steps which led to the establish- 
ment of the theocracy. In reading it we must re- 
member that itis but a part of a more extended work ; 
and we must also bear in mind these two prominent 
ideas, which give a characteristic unity to the whole 
composition, viz. the people of God, and the promised 
land. 

We shall then observe that the history of Abraham 
holds the same relation to the other portions of Genesis 
that the giving of the law does to the entire Penta- 
teuch. Abraham is the father of the Jewish nation: 
to Abraham the Jand of Canaan is first given in prom- 
ise. Isaac and Jacob, though also prominent figures 
in the narrative, yet do but inherit the promise as 
Abraham’s children, and Jacob especially is the chief 
connecting link in the chain of events which leads 
finally to the possession of the land of Canaan. In 
like manner, the former section of the book is written 
with the same obvious purpose. It is a part of the 
writer’s plan to tell us what the divine preparation of 
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the world was, in order to show, first, the significance 
of the call of Abraham, and, next, the true nature of 
the Jewish theocracy. He does not (as Tuch asserts) 
work backwards from Abraham till he comes, in spite 
of himself, to the beginning of all things. He does 
not ask, Who was Abraham? answering, of the pos- 
terity of Shem; and who was Shem? a son of Noah; 
and who was Noah, etc. But he begins with the cre- 
ation of the world, because the God who created the 
world and the God who revealed himself to the fathers 
is the same God. Jehovah, who commanded his peo- 
ple to keep holy ie day, was the same God 
who, in six days, cre the heavens and the earth, 
and rested on the seventh day from all his work, The 
God who, when man had fallen, visited him in mercy, 
and gave him a promise of redemption and victory, is 
the God who sent Moses to deliver his people out of 
Egypt. He who made a covenant with Noah, and 
through him with “all the families of the earth,” is 
the God who also made himself known as the God of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob. In a word, creation 
and redemption are eternally linked together. This 
is the idea which, in fact, gives its shape to the history, 
although its distinct enunciation is reserved for the N. 
T. There we learn that all things were created by 
and for Christ, and that in him all things consist (Col. 
i, 16,17); and that by the Church is made known unto 
principalities and powers the manifest wisdom of God. 
It would be impossible, therefore, for a book which 
tells us of the beginning of the Church, not to tell us 
also of the beginning of the world. 

The book of Genesis has thus a character at once 
special and universal. It embraces the world; it 
speaks of God as the God of the whole human race. 
But, as the introduction to Jewish history, it makes the 
universal interest subordinate to the national. Its de- 
sign is to show how God revealed himself to the first 
fathers of the Jewish race, in order that he might make 
to himself a nation who should be his witness in the 
midst of the earth. This is the inner principle of uni- 
ty which pervades the book. Its external framework 
we are now to examine. Five principal persons are 
the pillars, so to speak, on which the whole superstruc- 
ture rests, Adam, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

(I.) Adam.—tThe creation of the world, and the ear- 
liest history of mankind (ch. i-iii). As yet, no di- 
vergence of the different families of man. 

(II.) Noah.—The history of Adam’s descendants tothe 
death of Noah (ch. iv-ix). Here we have (1) the line 
of Cain branching off while the history follows the for- 
tunes of Seth, whose descendants are (2) traced in gen- 
ealogical succession, and in an unbroken line as far 
as Noah, and (3) the history of Noah himself (ch. vi- 
ix), continued to his death. 

(III.) Ablraham.—Noah’s posterity till the death of 
Abraham (x-xxv, 18). Here we have (1) the peo- 
pling of the whole earth by the descendants of Noah’s 
three sons (xi, 1-9). The history of two of these is 
then dropped, and (2) the line of Shem only pursued 
(xi, 10-32) as far as Terah and Abraham, where the 
genealogical table breaks off. (8) Abraham is now 
the prominent figure (xii-xxv,18). But as Terah had 
two other sons, Nahor and Haran (xi, 27), some notices 
respecting their families are added, Lot’s migration 
with Abraham into the land of Canaan is mentioned, 
as well as the fact that he was the father of Moab and 
Ammon. (xix, 37, 88), nations whose later history was 
intimately connected with that of the posterity of Abra- 
ham. Nahor remained in Mesopotamia, but his family 
is briefly enumerated (xxii, 20-24), chiefly, no doubt, 
for Rebekah’s sake, who was afterwards the wife of 
Isaac. Of Abraham’s own children, there branches 
off first the line of Ishmael (xxi, 9, etc.), and next the 
children by Keturah; and the genealogical notices of 
these two branches of his posterity are apparently 
brought together (xxv, 1-6, and xxv, 12-18), in order 
that, being here severally dismissed at the end of Abra- 
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ham’s life, the main stream of the narrative may flow 
in the channel of Isaac’s fortunes. 

(IV.) Isaac.—Isaae’s life (xxv, 19-xxxv, 29), a life 
in itself retiring and uneventful. But in his sons the 
final separation takes place, leaving the field clear for 
the great story of the chosen seed. Eyen when Na- 
hor’s family comes on the scene, as it does in ch. 2 Gab-& 
we hear only so much of it as is necessary to throw 
light on Jacob’s history. f 

_ (V.) Jacob.—The history of Jacob and Joseph (xxxvi, 
1).—Here, after Isaac’s death, we have (1) the geneal- 
ogy of Esau (ch. xxxvi), W en drops out of the 
narrative, in order that (2) th ory of the patriarchs 
may be carried on without interruption to the death of 
Joseph (ch. xxxvii-l). 

Thus it will be seen that a specific plan is preserved 
throughout. The main purpose is never forgotten. 
God’s relation to Israel holds the first place in the 
writer’s mind. Itis this which it is his object to con- 
vey. The history of that chosen seed who were the 
heirs of the promise, and the guardians of the divine 
oracles, is the only history which interprets man’s re- 
lation to God. By its light all others shine, and may 
be read when the time shall come. Meanwhile, as the 
different families drop off here and there from the prin- 
cipal stock, their course is briefly indicated. A hint 
is given of their parentage and their migrations; and 
then the narrative returns to its regular channel. Thus 
the whole book may be compared to one of those vast 
American rivers which, instead of being fed by tribu- 
taries, send off here and there certain lesser streams or 
bayous, as they are termed, the main current mean- 
while flowing on with its great mass of water to the 
sea. 

Beyond all doubt, then, we may trace in the book 


of Genesis in its present form a systematic plan. It is | 


no hasty .compilation, no mere collection of ancient 
fragments without order or arrangement. It coheres 
by an internal principle of unity. Its whole structure 
presents a very definite and clearly marked outline. 


present stands, is the work of a single author ? 

ILL. Unity of Composition.—This, which is a point in 
dispute among the critics with regard to al/ the books 
of the Pentateuch, has been particularly questioned in 
the case of Genesis, The question was raised wheth- 
er the sources from which the writer of Genesis drew 


his information were written documents or oral tradi- ) 


tion. Writers as early as Vitringa (Obs. Sac. i, 4), 


Richard Simon, Clericus, and others, though they were | 


of opinion that Genesis is founded on written sources, 
did not undertake to describe the nature and quality 
of those sources. Another opinion, advanced by Ot- 
mar in Henke’s Magaz. ii, that Egyptian pyramids 
and other monuments of a similar nature were the 
sources of Genesis, was but transient in the critical 
world; while the attempt of some critics not only to 
renew the previous assumption that Genesis is founded 
on written sources, but also to determine more closely 
the character of those sources, has gained more lasting 
approval among the learned. Why different names 
of God are prevalent in different portions of Genesis is 
a question much discussed by early theologians and 
rabbis. Astruc, a Belgian physician, in his Conjectures 
sur les Mémoires originaux, etc. (Bruxelles, 1753-8), was 
the first to apply the two Hebrew names of God, Je- 
hovah and Elohim, to the subject at issue. Astruc as- 
sumed that there had originally existed a number of 
isolated documents, some twelve in all, which had sub- 
sequently, by the fault of transcribers, been joined and 
strung together in the present form of Genesis. Eich- 
horn’s critical genius procured for this hypothesis a 
favorable reception almost throughout the whole of 
Germany. See Astruc. Eichhorn pruned away its 
excrescences, and confined his own view to the assump- 
tion of only two different documents, respectively char- 
acterized by the two different names of Jehovah and 
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Elohim. Other critics, such as Ilgen (Urkunden des 
Jerusalem Tempel-Archivs, 1798), Gramberg (A dumbra- 
tio libri Geneseos secundum fontes, 1828), and others, 
went still farther, and presupposed three different docu- 
ments in Genesis. Vater went much beyond Eichhorn. 
He fancied himself able to combat the authenticity 
of the Pentateuch by producing a new hypothesis. He 


substituted for Eichhorn’s ‘‘ document-hypothesis”’ his — 


own ‘‘ fragment-hypothesis,” which obtained great au- 
thority, especially on account of its being adopted by 
De Wette. According to this opinion, Genesis, as well 
as the greater part of the Pentateuch, consists of a 
great number,of very small detached fragments, inter- 
nally unconnected with each other, but transcribed 
seriatim, although originating in very different times 
and from different authors. This ‘‘ fragment-hypoth- 
esis’’ has now been almost universally given up. Even 
its zealous defenders, not excepting De Wette himself, 
have relinquished it. In its place the former ‘‘ docu- 
ment-hypothesis’’ has been resumed by some critics, 
simplified, however, and supported by new and better 
arguments. There is at present a great variety of 
opinion among divines concerning this hypothesis. 
The leading features of this diversity may be comprised 
in the following summary. According to the view of 
Stihelin, De Wette, Ewald, Von Bohlen, Tuch, Kno- 
bel, Delitzsch, and others, Genesis is founded on two 
principal original documents. That of E/ohim is close- 
ly connected in its parts, and forms a whole, while 
that of Jehovah is a mere complementary document, 
supplying details at those points where the former is 
abrupt and deficient, ete. These two documents are 
said to have been subsequently combined by the hand 
of an editor, so ably as often to render their separation 
difficult, if not altogether impossible. But Ranke, 
Hengstenberg, Drechsler, Hiivernick, Baumgarten, 


| Keil, and others, maintain that Genesis is a book close- 


ly connected in all its parts, and composed by only one 
author, while the use of the two different names of God 


| is not owing to two different sources on which Genesis 
But does it follow from this that the book, as it at | 


is founded, but solely to the different significations of 
these two names. The great weight of probability 
lies on the side of those who argue for the existence of 
different documents, but only as sources to some ex- 
tent which, together with original materials, were 
wrought by the author into one homogeneous whole. 

1. It is almost impossible to read the book of Gene- 
sis with anything like a critical eye without being 
struck with the great peculiarities of style and lan- 
guag2 which certain portions of it present. Thus, for 
instance, chap. ii, 3-iii, 24 is quite different both from 
chap. iand from chap.iy. Again, chap. xiv and (ac- 
cording to Jahn) chap. xxiii are evidently separate 
documents, transplanted in their original form without 
correction or modification into the existing work. In 
fact, there is nothing like uniformity of style till we 
come to the history of Joseph. 

2. We are led to the same conclusion by the inscrip- 
tions which are prefixed to certain sections, as ii, 4; v, 
1; vi,9; x,1; xi, 10, 27, and seem to indicate so many 
older documents. 

3. The resumptive form of some of the narratives, 
e.g. the repetition of the account of the creation of 
man in chap. ii, with additional particulars, is evidence 
of the same character. We may even hazard the con- 
jecture that the pure cosmogony of chap. i may have 
been one of the mysteries of the Egyptian theosophy, 
while the more distinct accounts of the subsequent 
chapters may have been derived from the early tradi- 
tions of the Hebrews and cognate nations. See Mosrs. 

4, Lastly, the distinct use of the divine names, Jeho- 
vah in some sections, and Elohim in others, is charac- 
teristic of two different writers ; and other peculiarities 
of diction it has been observed fall in with this usage, 
and go far to establish the theory. All this is quite in 
harmony with what we might have expected @ priori, 
viz., that if Moses or any later writer were the author 
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of the book, he would have availed himself of existing 
traditions, either oral or written. That they méght 
have been written is now established beyond all doubt, 
the art of writing having been proved to be much ear- 
lier than Moses. That they were written we infer 
from the book itself. Yet these peculiarities are not 
so absolute as to show that the same writer did not 
embody them all into one composition, for they are 
sometimes found blended in the same piece. 

The evidence alluded to is strong; and nothing can 
be more natural than that an honest historian should 
seek to make his work more valuable by embodying 
in it the most ancient records of his race; the higher 
the value which they possessed in his eyes, the more 
anxious would he be to preserve them in their original 
form. Those particularly in the earlier portion of the 
work were perhaps simply transcribed. In one in- 
stance we haye what looks like an omission (ii, 4), 
where the inscription seems to promise a larger cos- 
mogony. Here and there throughout the book we 
meet with a later remark, intended to explain or sup- 
plement the earlier monument. In some instances 
there seems to have been so complete a fusion of the 
two principal documents, the Elohistic and the Jeho- 
vistic, that it is no longer possible accurately to distin- 
guish them. The later writer, the Jehovist, instead 
of transcribing the Elohistic account intact, thought fit 
to blend and intersperse with it his own remarks. We 
haye an instance of this, according to Hupfeld (Die 
Quellen der Genesis), in chap. vii: vers. 1-10 are usu- 
ally assigned to the Jehovist; but whilst he admits 
this, he detects a large admixture of Elohistic phrase- 
ology and coloring in the narrative. But this sort of 
criticism, it must be admitted, is very doubtful. Many 
other instances might be mentioned where there is the 
same difficulty in assigning their own to the several 
authors. Thus in sections generally recognised as 
Jehovistic, chaps. xii, xiii, xix, here and there a sen- 
tence or a phrase occurs which seems to betray a dif- 
ferent origin, as xii, 5; xiii, 6; xix, 29. These an- 
omalies, however, though it may be difficult to account 
for them, can hardly be considered of sufficient force 
entirely to overthrow the theory of independent docu- 
ments which has so much, on other grounds, to recom- 
mend it. Certainly when Keil, Hengstenberg, and 
others, who reject this theory, attempt to account for 
the use of the divine names on the hypothesis that the 
writer designedly employed the one or the other name 
according to the subject of which he was treating, their 
explanations are often of the most arbitrary kind. As 
a whole, the documentary character of Genesis is so re- 
markable when we compare it with the later books of 
the Pentateuch, and is so exactly what we might ex- 
pect, supposing a Mosaic authorship of the whole, that, 
whilst contending against the theory of different docu- 
ments in the later portions, we feel convinced that this 
theory is the only tenable one in Genesis. 

Of the two principal documents, the Elohistic is the 
earlier. So far as we can detach its integral portions, 
they still present the appearance of something like a 
connected work. This has been very well argued by 


Tuch (Die Genesis, Allgem. Einl. litxv), as well as by | 


Hupfeld (Die Quellen der Genesis), Knobel, and De- 
litzsch. This whole theory of a double origin of the 
book, however, is powerfully opposed by Tiele in the 
Stud. u. Krit. 1852, i. 

Hupfeld, however, whose analysis is very careful, 
thinks that he can discover traces of three original rec- 
ords, an earlier Elohist, a Jehovist, and a later Elohist. 
These three documents were, according to him, subse- 


quently united and arranged by a fourth person, who | 


acted as editor of the whole. His argument is inge- 
nious and worthy of consideration, though it is at times 
too elaborate to be convincing. 

The following table of the use of the divine names 
in Genesis will enable the reader to form his own judg- 
ment as to the relative probability of the hypotheses 
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above mentioned. Much as commentators differ con- 
cerning some portions of the book, one pronouncing 
passages to be Elohistic which another, with equal con- 
fidence, assignsto the Jehovist, the fact is certain that 
whole sections are characterized by a separate use of 
the divine names. (See Quarry, Genesis, p. 400 sq.) 

(1.) Sections in which Elohim is found exclusively, 
or nearly so: chap. i-ii, 8 (creation of heaven and 
earth); v (generations of Adam), except ver. 29, where 
Jehovah occurs ; vi, 9-22 (generations of Noah); vii, 
9-24 (the entering into the ark), but Jehovah in ver. 
16; viii, 1-19 (end of the flood); ix, 1-17 (covenant 
with Noah); xvii (covenant of circumcision), where, 
however, Jehovah occurs once in ver. 1, as compared 
with Elohim seven times; xix, 29-38 (conclusion of 
Lot’s history); xx (Abraham’s sojourn at Gerar), 
where again we have Jehovah once and Elohim four 
times, and Ha-elohim twice; xxi, 1-21 (Isaac’s birth 
and Ishmael’s dismissal), only xxi, 1, Jehovah; xxi, 
22-34 (Abraham’s covenant with Abimelech), where 
Jehovah is found once; xxv, 1-18 (sons of Keturah, 
Abraham’s death, aud the generations of Ishmael), 
Elohim once; xxvii, 46—-xxviii, 9 (Jacob goes to Ha- 
ran, Esau’s marriage), Elohim once, and Hl Shaddai 
once; xxxi (Jacob’s departure from Laban), where 
Jehovah twice; xXxxiii-xxxvii (Jacob’s reconciliation 
with Esau, Dinah and the Shechemites, Jacob at Beth- 
el, Esau’s family, Joseph sold into Egypt). It should 
be observed, however, that in large portions of this 
section the divine name does not oceur at all. (See 
below.) x1-1 (history of Joseph in Egypt): here we 
have Jehovah once only (xlix, 18). [xod. i-ii (1s- 
rael’s oppression in Egypt, and birth of Moses as de- 
liverer). | 

(2.) Sections in whith Jehovah occurs exclusively, 
or in preference to Elohim: iv (Cain and Abel, and 
Cain’s posterity), where Jehovah ten times and Elo- 
him only once; vi, 1-8 (the sons of God and the 
daughters of men, etc.); vii, 1-9 (the entering into the 
ark), but Elohim once, ver. 9; viii, 20-22 (Noah’s al- 
tar and Jehovah’s blessing); ix, 18-27 (Noah and his 
sons); x (the families of mankind as descended from 
Noah); xi, 1-9 (the confusion of tongues); x1i, 1-20 
(Abram’s journey first from Haran to Canaan, and 
then into Egypt); xiii (Abram’s separation from Lot) ; 
xv (Abram’s faith, sacrifice, and covenant); xvi (Ha- 
gar and Ishmael), where "87 dx once; xviii-xix, 28 
(visit of the three angels to Abram, Lot, destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah); xxiv (betrothal of Rebekah 
and Isaac’s marriage); xxv, 19-xxvi, 35 (Isaac’s sons, 
his visit to Abimelech, Esau’s wives); xxvii, 1-46 
(Jacob obtains the blessing), but in ver. 28 Ha-elohim ; 
xxx, 25-43 (Jacob’s bargain with Laban), where, how- 
ever, Jehovah only once; xxxviii (Judah’s incest) ; 
xxxix (Jehovah with Joseph in Potiphar’s house and 
in the prison). [Exod. iv, 18-31 (Moses’s return to 
Egypt); v (Pharaoh’s treatment of the messengers of 
Jehovah). | + 

(3.) The section Gen. ii, 4-iii, 24 (the account of 
Paradise and the Fall) is generally regarded as Jeho- 
yistic, but it is clearly quite distinct. The diyine 
name as there found is not Jehovah, but Jehovah Elo- 
bim (in which form it only occurs once beside in the 
Pentateuch, Exod. ix, 38), and it occurs twenty times ; 
the name Elohim being found three times in the same 
section, once in the mouth of the woman, and twice in 
that of the serpent. 

(4.) In Gen. xiv the prevailing name is El-Elyon 


| (Auth. Vers. “the most high God’’), and only once, in 


Abram’s mouth, ‘‘ Jehovah, the most high God,” which 
is quite intelligible. 

(5.) Some few sections are found in which the names 
Jehovah and Elohim seem to be used promiscuously. 
This is the case in xxii, 1-19 (the offering up of Isaac) ; 
xxviii, 10-22 (Jacob’s dream at Bethel) ; xxix, 31- 
xxx, 24 (birth and naming of the eleyen sons of Ja- 
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cob); and xxxii (Jacob’s wrestling with the angel). 
[Exod. iii, 1-iv, 17 (the call of Moses). | 

(6.) It is worthy of notice that of the other divine 
names Adonai is always found in congection with Je- 
hovah, except Gen. xx, 4; whereas El, El-Shaddai, 
ete., occur most frequently in the Elohistic sections. 

(7.) In the following sections neither of the divine 
names occur: Gen. xi, 10-32; xxii, 20-24; xxiii ; 
xxv, 27-34; xxvii, 40-45; xxix, 1-30; xxxiv; XXXVI; 
xxxvii; xl] [Exod. ii, 1-22]. 

1V. The historical character of the contents of Gen- 
esis forms a more comprehensive subject of theological 
discussion. It is obvious that the opinions regarding 
it must be principally influenced by the dogmatical 
views and principles of the respective critics them- 
selves. Hence the great variety of opinion that still 
prevails on that subject. Some, as Vatke, Von Boh- 
len, and others, assert that the whole contents of Gen- 
esis are unhistorical. Tuch and others consider Gen- 
esis to be interwoven with mythical elements, but 
think that the rich historical elements, especially in the 
account of the patriarchs, can be clearly discerned. 
Some, again, limit the mythological part to the first 
two chapters only; while others perceive in the whole 
book a consistent and truly historical impress. The 
field of controversy is here so extensive, and the argu- 
ments on both sides are so numerous, that we must 
content ourselves in this article with a very few re- 
marks on the subject. 

Genesis is a book consisting of two contrasting parts : 
the first introduces us into the greatest problems of the 
human mind, such as the creation and the fall of man; 
and the second into the quiet solitude of a small, de- 
fined circle of families. In the former, the most sub- 
lime and wonderful events are described with child- 
like simplicity; while in the latter, on the contrary, 
the most simple and common occurrences are interwo- 
ven with the sublimest thoughts and reflections, ren- 
dering the small family circle a whole world in histo- 
ry, and the principal actors in it prototypes for a 
whole nation and for all times. Not the least trace 
of mythology appears in it. Genesis plainly shows 
how very far remote the Hebrew mode of thinking 
was from mythical poetry, which might have found 
ample opportunity of being brought into play when 
the writer began to sketch the early times of the Cre- 
ation. It is true that the primeval wonders, the mar- 
vellous deeds of God, are the very subject of Genesis. 
None of these wonders, however, bear a fantastical 
impress, and there is no useless prodigality of them. 
They are all penetrated and connected by one common 
leading idea, and all are related to the counsel of God 
for the salvation of man, This principle sheds its lus- 
trous beams through the whole of Genesis; therefore 
the wonders therein related are as little to be ascribed 
to the invention and imagination of man as the whole 
plan of God for human salvation. The foundation of 
the divine theocratic institution throws a strong light 
upon the early patriarchal times; the reality of the 
one proves the reality of the other, as described in 
Genesis. 

Luther used to say, ‘‘ Nihil pulchrius Genesi, nihil 
utilius.”” But hard critics have tried all they can to 
mar its beauty and to detract from its utility. In 
fact, the bitterness of the attacks on a document so 
venerable, so full of undying interest, hallowed by the 
love of many generations, makes one almost suspect 
that a secret maleyolence must have been the main- 
spring of hostile criticism. Certain it is that no book 
has met with more determined and unsparing assail- 
ants. To enumerate and to reply to all objections 
would be impossible. We will only refer to some of 
the most important. 

1. The story of Creation, as given in the first chap- 
ter, has been set aside in two ways: first, by placing it 
on the same level with other cosmogonies which are to 
be found in the sacred writings of all nations; and 
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next, by asserting that its statements are directly con- 
tradicted by the discoveries of modern science. 

(a.) Now when we compare the Biblical with all 
other known cosmogonies, we are immediately struck 
with the great moral superiority of the former. There 
is no confusion here between the divine Creator and 
his work. God is before all things, God creates all 
things; this is the sublime assertion of the Hebrew 
writer. On the contrary, all the cosmogonies of the 
heathen world err in one of two directions: either they 
are dualistic, that is, they regard God and matter as two 
eternal co-existent principles; or they are pantheistic, 
i. e. they confound God and matter, making the mate- 
rial universe a kind of emanation from the great Spirit 
which informs the mass. Both these theories, with 
their various modifications, whether in the more subtle 
philosophemes of the Indian races, or in the rougher 
and grosser systems of the Pheenicians and Babyloni- 
ans, are alike exclusive of the idea of creation. With- 
out attempting to discuss in anything like detail the 
points of resemblance and difference between the Bib- 
lical record of creation and the myths and legends of 
other nations, it may suffice to mention certain particu- 
lars in which the superiority of the Hebrew account 
can hardly be called in question. First, the Hebrew 


story alone clearly acknowledges the personality and — 


unity of God. Secondly, here only do we find recog- 
nised a distinct act of creation, by creation being un- 
derstood the calling of the whole material universe into 
existence out of nothing. Thirdly, there is here only 
a clear intimation of that great law of progress which 
we find everywhere observed. The order of creation, 
as given in Genesis, is the gradual progress of all 
things, from the lowest and least perfect to the highest 
and most completely developed forms. Fourthly, there 
is the fact of a relation between the personal Creator 
and the work of his fingers, and that relation is a rela- 
tion of love; for God looks upon his creation at every 
stage of its progress, and pronounces it very good. 
Fifthly, there is throughout a sublime simplicity which 
of itself is characteristic of a history, not of a myth or 
of a philosophical speculation. See CREATION. 

(b.) It would occupy too large a space to discuss at 
any length the objections which have been urged from 
the results of modern discovery against the literal truth 
of this chapter. One or two remarks ofa general kind 
must here suffice. It is argued, for instance, that light 
could not. have existed before the sun, or, at any rate, 
not that kind of light which would be necessary for 
the support of vegetable life; whereas the Mosaic nar- 
rative makes light created on the first day, trees and 
plants on the third, and the sun on the fourth. To 
this we may reply, that we must not too hastily build 
an argument upon our ignorance. 
that the existing laws of creation were in operation 
when the creative fiat was first put forth. The very 
act of creation must have been the introducing of laws ; 
but when the work was finished, those laws must have 
suffered some modification. Men are not now created 
in the full stature of manhood, but are born and grow. 
Similarly, the lower ranks of being might have been 
influenced by certain necessary conditions during the 
first stages of their existence, which conditions were 
afterwards removed without any disturbance of the 
natural functions. Again, it is not certain that the 
language of Genesis can only mean that the sun was 
created on the fourth day. It may mean that then 
only did that luminary become visible to our planet. 

With regard to the six days, many have thought 
that they ought to be interpreted as six periods, with- 
out defining what the length of those periods is. No 


one can suppose that the divine rest was literally a / 


till 


i 


We do not know/2sj~ 


rest of twenty-four hours only. On the contrary, the / 


divine Sabbath still continues. There has been no 
creation since the creation of man. This is what Gen- 
esis teaches, and this geology confirms. But God, aft- 
er six periods of creative activity, entered into that 
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Sabbath in which his work has been, not a work of 
creationg but of redemption (John y, 17). No attempt, 
however, which has as yet been made to identify these 
six periods with corresponding geological epochs can 
be pronounced satisfactory. See Grotocy. On the 
other hand, it seems rash and premature to assert that 
no reconciliation is possible. What we ought to main- 
tain is, that no reconciliation is necessary. It is cer- 
tain that the author of the first chapter of Genesis, 
whether Moses or some one else, knew nothing of ge- 
ology or astronomy. It is certain that he made use of 
phraseology concerning physical facts in accordance 
with the limited range of information which he pos- 
sessed. Itis also certain that the Bible was never in- 
tended to reveal to us knowledge of which our own 
faculties, rightly used, could put us in possession. We 
have no business, therefore, to expect anything but 
popular language in the description of physical phe- 
nomena. Thus, for instance, when it is said that by 
means of the firmament God divided the waters which 
were above from those which were beneath, we admit 
the fact without admitting the implied explanation. 
The Hebrew supposed that there existed vast reser- 
voirs above him corresponding to the “waters under 
the earth.” We know that by certain natural proc- 
esses the rain descends from the clouds. But the fact 
remains the same that there are waters above as well 
as below. Further investigation may perhaps throw 
more light on these interesting questions. Meanwhile 
it may safely be said that modern discoveries are in no 
way opposed to the great outlines of the Mosaic cos- 
mogony. That the world was created in six stages, 
that creation was by a law of gradual advance, begin- 
ning with inorganic matter, and then advancing from 
the lowest organisms to the highest, that since the ap- 
pearance of man upon the earth no new species have 
come into being; these are statements not only not 
disproved, but the two last of them at least amply con- 
firmed by geological research. 

2. To the description of Paradise, and the history of 
the Fall and of the Deluge, very similar remarks ap- 
ply. All nations have their own version of these 
facts, colored by local circumstances, and embellished 
according to the poetic or philosophic spirit of the 
tribes among whom the tradition has taken root. But 
if there be any one original source of these traditions, 
any root from which they diverged, we cannot doubt 
where to look for it. The earliest record of these mo- 
mentous facts is that preserved in the Bible. We can- 
not doubt this, because the simplicity of the narrative is 
greater than that of any other work with which we are 
acquainted. This simplicity is an argument at once in 
favor of the greater antiquity, and also of the greater 
truthfulness of the story. Itis hardly possible to sup- 
pose that traditions so widely spread over the surface 
of the earth as are the traditions of the Creation, the 
Fall, and the Deluge, should have no foundation what- 
ever in fact. It is quite as impossible to suppose that 
that version of these facts, which in its moral and re- 
ligious aspect is the purest, is not also, to take the 
lowest ground, the most likely to be true. 

(1.) Opinions have differed whether we ought to 
take the story of the Fall in Gen. iii to be a literal 
statement of facts, or whether, withymany expositors 
since the time of Philo, we should regard it as an alle- 
gory, framed in child-like words as befitted the child- 
hood of the world, but conveying to us a deeper spir- 
itual truth. But in the latter case we ought not to 
deny that spiritual truth. Neither should we overlook 
the very important bearing which this narrative has 
on the-whole of the subsequent history of the world 
and of Israel. Delitzsch well says, ‘‘ The story of the 
Fall, like that of the Creation, has wandered over the 
syorld. Heathen nations have transplanted and mixed 
it up with their geography, their history, their mythol- 
ogy, although it has never so completely changed form, 
and color, and spirit that you cannot recognise it. 
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Here, however, in the Law, it preserves the character 
of a universal, human, world-wide fact ; and the groans 
of Creation, the Redemption that is in Christ Jesus, and 
the heart of every man, conspire in their testimony to 
the most literal truth of the narrative.” See FALL 
or Man. 

(2.) The universality of the Deluge, it may be proved, 
is quite at variance with the most certain facts of ge- 
ology. But then we are not bound to contend for a 
universal deluge. The Biblical writer himself, it is 
true, supposed it to be universal, but that was only be- 
cause it covered what was then the known world: 
there can be no doubt that it did extend to all that 
part of the world which was then inhabited; and this 
is enough, on the one hand, to satisfy the terms of the 
narrative, while, on the other, the geological difficulty, 
as well as other difficulties concerning the ark, and the 
number of animals, disappears with this interpretation. 
See DeLucs. 

3. When we come down to a later period in the nar- 
rative, where we have the opportunity of testing the 
accuracy of the historian, we find it in many of the 
most important particulars abundantly corroborated. 

(1.) Whatever interpretation we may be disposed to 
put on the story of the confusion of tongues, and the 
subsequent dispersion of mankind, there is no good 
ground for setting it aside. Indeed, if the reading of 
a cylinder recently discovered at Birs Nimrud may be 
trusted, there is independent evidence corroborative of 
the Biblical account. But, at any rate, the other ver- 
sions of this event are far less probable (see these in 
Josephus, Ant. i, 4, 8; Euseb. Prep. Ev. ix, 14). The 
later myths concerning the wars of the Titans with the 
gods are apparently based upon this story, or rather 
upon perversions of it. But it is quite impossible to 
suppose, as Kalisch does (Genesis, p. 313), that “the 
Hebrew historian converted that very legend into a 
medium for solving a great and important problem.” 
There is not the smallest appearance of any such de- 
sign. The legend is a perversion of the history, not 
the history a comment upon the legend. . The inci- 
dental remark concerning the famous giants, the prog- 
eny of the ‘‘sons of God” and the ‘‘sons of men” (Gen. 
vi, 4), seems to be the true key to the demigod heroes 
of ancient mythology. 

(2.) As to the fact implied in this dispersion, that all 
languages had one origin, philological research has not 
as yet been carried far enough to lead to any very cer- 
tain result. Many of the greatest philologists (Bopp, 
Lepsius, Burnouf, etc.; Rénan, Histoire des Langues 
Sémitiques, 1. v, c. 2, 8) contend for real affinities be- 
tween the Indo-European and the Shemitic tongues, 
On the other hand, languages like the Coptic (not to 
mention many others) seem at present to stand out 
in complete isolation. The most that has been ef- 
fected is a classification of languages into three great 
families. This classification, however, is in exact ac- 
cordance with the threefold division of the race in 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet, of which Genesis tells us. 
See PurttoLoGy (Comparative). 

(3.) Another fact which rests on the authority of the 
earlier chapters of Genesis, the derivation of the whole 
human race from a single pair, has been abundantly 
confirmed by recent inyestigations. For the full proof 
of this, it is sufficient to refer to Prichard’s Physical 
iistory of Mankind, in which the subject is discussed 
with great care and ability. See ADAM. 

(4.) One of the strongest proofs of the bond-yide his- 
torical character of the earlier portion of Genesis is to 
be found in the valuable ethnological catalogue con- 
tained in chap. x. Knobel, who has devoted a volume 
(Die Vilkertafel der Genesis) to the elucidation of this 
document, has succeeded in establishing its main accu~ 
racy beyond doubt, although, in accordance with his 
theory as to the age of the Pentateuch, he assigns to 
it no greater antiquity than between 1200 and 1000 
B.C. See Erunotoey. 
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Of the minute accuracy of this table we have abun- 
dant proof: for instance (Gen. x, 4), Tarshish is called 
the son of Javan. This indicates that the ancient in- 
habitants of Tarshish or Tartessus in Spain were erro- 
neously considered to be a Pheenician colony like those 
of other towns in its neighborhood, and that they 
sprang from Javan, that is, Greece. That they were 
of Greek origin is clear from the account of Herodotus 
(i, 163). Also (ver. 8), Nimrod, the ruler of Babel, is 
called the son of Cush, which is in remarkable unison 
with the mythological tales concerning Bel and his 
Egyptian descent (comp. Diodor. Sic. i, 28, 81; Pau- 
sanias, iv, 23, 5). Sidon alone is mentioned (ver. 15), 
but not Tyrus (comp. xlix, 13), which arose only in the 
time of Joshua (Josh. xix, 29); and that Sidon was an 


older town than Tyrus, by which it was afterwards | 


eclipsed, is certified by a number of ancient reports 
(comp. Hengstenberg, De Rebus Tyriorum, p.6,7). 

4, With the patriarchal history (xii sq.) begins a 
historical sketch of a peculiar character. The circum- 
stantial details in it allow us to examine more closely 
the historical character of these accounts. The nu- 
merous descriptions of the mode of life in those days 
furnish us with a very vivid picture. We meet every- 
where a sublime simplicity quite worthy of patriarchal 
life, and never to be found again in later history. One 
cannot suppose that it would have been possible in a 
later period, estranged from ancient simplicity, to in- 
vent such a picture. 

The authencity of the patriarchal history could be 
attacked only by analogy, the true historical test of 
negative criticism; but the patriarchal history has no 
analogy ; while a great historical fact, the Mosaical 


theocracy itself, might here be adduced in favor of the | 


truth of Genesis. The theocracy stands without anal- 
oy in the history of the human race, and is, neverthe- 
less, true above all historical doubt. 
racy cannot have entered into history without prepar- 
atory events. The facts which led to the introduction 
of the theocracy are contained in the accounts of Gene- 
sis. Moreover, this preparation of the theocracy could 
not consist in the ordinary proyidential guidance. The 
race of patriarchs advances to a marvellous destina- 
tion: the road also leading to this destination must be 
peculiar and extraordinary. The opponents of Gene- 
sis forget that the marvellous events of patriarchal his- 
tory which offend them most, partake of that charac- 
ter of the whole by which alone this history becomes 
commensurate and possible. 

(1.) There are also many separate vestiges warrant- 
ing the antiquity of these traditions, and proving that 
they were neither invented nor adorned® for instance, 
Jacob, the progenitor of the Israelites, is introduced 
not as the first-born, which, if an unhistorical and 
merely external exaltation of that name had been the 
aim of the author, would have been more for this pur- 
pose, 

(2.) Neither the blemishes in the history of Abra- 
ham, nor the gross sins of the sons of Jacob, among 
whom even Levi, the progenitor of the sacerdotal race, 
forms no exception, are concealed. 

(3.) The same author, whose moral principles are so 
much blamed by the opponents of Genesis, on account 
of the description given of the life of Jacob, produces, 
in the history of Abraham, a picture of moral great- 
ness which could have originated only in facts. 

1.) The faithfulness of the author manifests itself 
also especially in the description of the expedition of 
the kings from Upper to Western Asia; in his state- 
ments concerning the person of Melchizedek (Gen. 
xiy); in the circumstantial details giyen of the inci- 
dents occurring at the purchase of the hereditary bur- 
ial-place (chap. xxiii); in the genealogies of Arabian 
tribes (chap. Xxy); in the genealogy of Edom (chap. 
XXxvi); and in many remarkable details which are 
interwoven with the general accounts. 

(5.) Passing on to a later portion of the book, we 
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find the writer evincing the most accurate knowledge 
of the state of society in Egypt. The Egypffan jeal- 
ousy of foreigners, and especially their hatred of shep- 
herds; the use of interpreters in the court (who, we 
learn from other sources, formed a distinct caste); the 
exigtence of caste; the importance of the priesthood; 
the use of wine by the kings (Wilkinson, ii, 142-158) ; 
the fact that even at that early time a settled trade 
existed between Egypt and other countries, are all 
confirmed by the monuments or by later writers. So 
again Joseph’s priestly dress of fine linen, the chain of 
gold round his neck, the chariot on which he rides, the 
body-guard of the king, the rites of burial (though 
mentioned only incidentally), are spoken of with a mi- 
tnue accuracy which can leave no doubt on the mind 
as to the credibility of the historian. In particular, 
the account given (xlvii, 13-26) of the manner in 
which the Pharaohs became proprietors of all the lands, 
with the exception of those belonging to the priests, is 
confirmed by Herodotus (ii, 109), and by Diodorus Sic- 
ulus (i, 73). The manner of embalming described in 
Gen. | entirely agrees with the description of Herodo- 
tus, ii, 84, ete. For other data of a similar kind, com- 
pare Hengstenberg (Die Bitcher Mosis und Aegypten, 
p- 21sq.). See Eeypr. 

5. It is quite impossible, as has already been said, to 
notice all the objections made by hostile critics at ey- 
ery step as we advance. But it may be well to refer 
to one more instance in which suspicion has been cast 
upon the credibility of the narrative. Three stories 


| are found in three distinct portions of the book, which 


in their main features no doubt present a striking sim- 
ilarity to one another, namely, the deliverances of Sa- 
rah and Rebekah from the harems of the Egyptian 
and Philistine monarchs (xii, 10-20; xx; xxvi, 1-11). 
These, it is said, besides containing certain improbabil- 
ities of statement, are clearly only three different ver- 
sions of the same story. 

It is of course possible that these are only different 
versions of the sume story. But is it psychologically 
so very improbable that the same incident should hap- 
pen three times in almost the same manner? All men 
repeat themselycs, and even repeat their mistakes; 
and the repetition of cireumstances over which a man 
has no control is sometimes as astonishing as the rep- 
etition of actions which he can control. Was not the 
state of society in those days such as to render it no 
way improbable that Pharaoh on one occasion, and 
Abimelech on another, should have acted in the same 
selfish and arbitrary manner? Abraham, too, might 
have been guilty twice of the same sinful cowardice ; 
and Isaac might, in similar circumstances, have copied 
his father’s example, calling it wisdom. To say, asa 
recent expositor of this book has done, that the object 
of the Hebrew writer was to represent an idea, such 
as ‘‘the sanctity of matrimony,” that “in his hands 
the facts are subordinated to ideas,”’ ete., is to cut up 
by the very roots the historical character of the book. 
The mythical theory is preferable to this, for that 
leaves a substratum of fact, howeyer it may have been 
embellished or perhaps disfigured by tradition. Ifthe 
view of Delitzsch is correct, that xii, 10-20 is Jeho- 
vistic ; xx, Elohistic (with a Jehovistie addition, ver. 
18); xxvi, 1-13¢Jehovistic, but taken from written 
documents, this may to some minds explain the repeti- 
tion of the story. 

There is a further difficulty about the age of Sarah, 
who at the time of one of the occurrences must have 
been 65 years old, and the freshness of her beauty, 
therefore, it is said, long since faded. In reply it has 
been argued that as she lived to the age of 127, she was 
then only in middle life; that consequently she would 
have been at 65 what a woman of modern Europe 
would be at 35 or 40, an age at which personal attrac- 
tions are not necessarily impaired. 

But it is a minute criticism, hardly worth answer- 
ing, which tries to cast suspicion on the veracity of the 
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writer, because of difficulties such as these. The pos- 
itive evidence is overwhelming in favor of his credi- 
bility. The patriarchal tent beneath the shade of some 
spreading tree, the wealth of flocks and herds, the free 
and generous hospitality to strangers, the strife for the 
well, the purchase of the cave of Machpelah for a bur- 
ial-place—we feel at once that these are no inventions 
of a later writer in more civilized times. So again, 
what can be more life-like, more touchingly beautiful, 
than the picture of Hagar and Ishmael, the meeting of 
Abraham’s servant with Rebekah, or of Jacob with 
Rachel at the well of Haran? ‘There is a fidelity in 


. the minutest incidents which convinces us that we are 


reading history, not fable. Or can anything more 
completely transport us into patriarchal times than 
the battle of the kings and the interview between Abra- 
ham and Melchizedek? The very opening of the sto- 
ry, ‘In the days of Amraphel,”’ etc., reads like the 
work of some old chronicler who lived not far from the 
time of which he speaks. The archaic forms of names 
of places, Bela for Zoar; Chatsatson Tamar for En- 
gedi; Emek Shaveh for the King’s Vale; the Vale of 
Siddim, as descriptive of the spot which was afterwards 
the Dead Sea; the expression ‘‘ Abram the Hebrew ;” 
are remarkable evidences of the antiquity of the nar- 
rative. So also are the names of the different tribes 
who at that early period inhabited Canaan; the Re- 
phaim, for instance, of whom we find in the time of 
Joshua but a weak remnant left (Josh. xiii, 12), and 
the Zuzim, Emim, Chorim, who are only mentioned be- 
sides in the Pentateuch (Deut. ii, 10,12). Quite in 
keeping with the rest of the picture is Abraham’s “‘arm- 
ing his trained servants’ (xiv, 14)—a phrase which 
occurs nowhere else —and, above all, the character 
and position of Melchizedek : *‘ Simple, calm, great, he 
comes and goes the priest-king of the divine history.” 
The representations of the Greek poets, says Creuzer 
(Symb. iv, 878), fall very far short of this; and, as Hi- 
vernick justly remarks, such a person could be no theo- 
cratic invention, for the union of the kingly and priest- 
ly offices in the same person was no part of the theoc- 
racy. Lastly, the name by which he knows God, ‘the 
most high God, possessor of heaven and earth,” oc- 
curs also in the Pheenician religions, but not amongst 
the Jews, and is again one of those slight but accurate 
touches which at once distinguishes the historian from 
the fabulist. See MeLCHIZEDER. 

V. Author and Date of Composition.—It will be seen, 
from what has been said above, that the book of Gene- 
sis, though containing different documents, owes its 
existing form to the labor of a single author, who has 
digested and incorporated the materials he found ready 
to his hand. A modern writer on history, in the same 
way, might sometimes transcribe passages from an- 
cient chronicles, sometimes place different accounts to- 
gether, sometimes again give briefly the substance of 
the older document, neglecting its form. 

But it is a distinct inquiry who this author or editor 
was. This question cannot properly be discussed apart 
from the general question of the authorship of the en- 
tire Pentateuch. Under that head we shall show that 
this could have been no other than Moses, and that 
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the entire work was finished when he deposited a copy | 


of the law within the ‘‘sides” of the sacred Ark (Deut. 
x, 5). See Penrareucn. We shall here confine our- 
selves to a notice of the attempt of some critics to as- 
certain the period when Genesis was composed, from a 
few passages in it, which they say must be anachro- 
nisms, if Moses was really the author of the book (e. g. 
Tuch, Commentar iiber Genesis, p. XX xv sq.)- 

A distinction, it is obvious, must be made between 
anachronisms of a subjective character, originating 
merely in dogmatic preconceptions, and such as relate 
to matters of fact. ‘Thus the rejection of prophecy 
leads critics like Vater, Von Bohlen, and Kalisch to 
conclude that passages of Scripture declaratory of mat- 
ters realized in the history of Israel must have been 
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written subsequent to such events. But even as re- 
gards matters of fact, the existence of anachronisms 
requires to be placed beyond doubt, before they can 
have any weight in such a case, just because of the 
improbability of a writer who wished his work to pass 
as that of an. earlier age allowing such contradictions. 
To notice, however, a few examples: Hebron (Gen. 
xiii, 18; xxiii, 2), it is alleged from Josh. xiv, 15; xv, 
13, was not so named until the entrance into Canaan, 
its ancient name being Kirjath-Arba (Gen. xxiii, 2). 
That Hebron was the original name appears from the 
fact that on its first mention it is so designated. In 
Abraham’s time it was also called Mamre (xxiii, 19), 
from an Amoritish prince of that name (xiii, 18; xiv, 
13). Subsequently, but prior to the Mosaic age, the 
Anakim possessed the place, when it received the name 
of Kirjath-Arba, or the city of Arba, ‘‘a great man 
among the Anakim” (Josh. xiv, 15). The place Dan 
(Gen. xiv, 14), it is also alleged, received that name 
only in the time of the judges from the tribe of Dan, 
its original name being Laish or Leshem (Josh. xix, 
47; Judg. xviii, 29). The localities, however, are by 
many thought to be quite distinct; the former being 
Dan-Jaan, between Gilead and the country round about 
Zidon (2 Sam. xxiv, 16), the adjunct Jaan being in- 
tended to distinguish it from Dan-Laish in the same 
neighborhood. See Dan. In Genesis, these critics 
further add, frequently occurs the name Bethel (xii, 8; 
xxyiii, 19; xxxy, 15); while even in the time of 
Joshua, the place was as yet called Luz (Josh. xviii, 
13). But the name Bethel was not first given to the 
place by the Israelites in the time of Joshua, there be- 
ing no occasion for it, since Bethel was the old patri- 
archal name, which the Israelites restored in the place 
of Luz, a name given by the Canaanites. The ex- 
planatory remarks added to the names of certain places, 
as ‘‘ Bela, which is Zoar’’ (Gen. xiv, 2, 8); ‘‘ En-mish- 
pat, which is Kadesh”’ (ver. 7), and some others, the 
opponents of the genuineness regard as indications of 
a later age, not considering that these explanations 
were required even for the Mosaic age, as the ancient 
designations were forgotten or rarely used, For proy- 
ing them to be anachronisms, it must be shown that 
the new names were unknown in the time of Moses, 
though with the exception of ‘‘the king’s dale” (xiy, 


17), which does not again occur till 2 Sam. xviii, 16, 


all the names are referred to as well known in the 
books of the period immediately succeeding. The no- 
tice that ‘‘the Canaanite was then in the land” (xii, 
6; xiii, 7), is thought to imply that the Canaanites 
were still in possession of Palestine, and so could not 
haye been written till after their expulsion. But such 
is not the import of the passage. The descent of the 
Canaanites from Ham, and their progress from the 
south towards Palestine, had been described (x, 15-19), 
and they are now represented as in possession of the 
land to which the ‘sons of Eber”’ were advancing from 
an opposite point. Standing in connection with the 
promise of the land to Abraham, this notice contrasts 
the present with the promised future. The passage 
(Gen. xv, 18) where the land of Israel is deseribed as 
extending from the river of Egypt (the Nile) to the 
ereat river (Euphrates), it is alleged, could only have 
been penned during the splendid period of the Jews, 
the times of David and Solomon. JLzterally taken, 
however, the remark is inapplicable to any period, 
since the kingdom of the Jews at no period of their 
history extended so far, That promise must, there- 
fore, be taken in a rhetorical sense, describing the cen- 
tral point of the proper country as situated between 
the two rivers. The remark, ‘‘ Before there reigned 
any king oyer the children or Israel’? (xxxvi, 31), 


| could not have been made, it is maintained, until the 


establishment of the Hebrew monarchy—an assump- 
tion which overlooks the relation of this statement to 
the promises of a royal posterity to the patriarchs, and 
especially that in an immediately preceding passage 
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(xxxv,11). It stands in a relation similar to Deut. 
xvii, 14, where the erection of a kingdom is viewed as 
a necessary step in Israel’s development. This ex- 
planation will of course not satisfy those who hold that 
in a simple historical style, a statement having such 
prophetical reference “‘is not only preposterous, but 
impossible” (Kalisch, Genesis, p. 601); but against ra- 
tionalistic prepossessions of this kind there is no ar- 
guing.—Kitto, s. v.; Smith, s. v. ; Fairbairn, s. v. 

VI. Commentaries.—The following are expressly on 
the whole of this book, the most important being des- 
ignated by an asterisk (*) prefixed: Origen, Commen- 
taria (in Opp. ii, 1) ; also Homilie (ib. ii, 52) ; Chrysos- 
tom, Homilie (in Opp. iv, 3; also [Spuria] 2b. vi, 619) ; 
and Sermones (ib. iv, 746, 796); Jerome, Questiones (in 
Opp. iii, 301); Eucherius, Commentaria (in Bibl. Maz. 
Pair. vi); Isidore, Commentaria (in Opp. p. 283); Da- 
mianus, Expositio (in Opp. iii, 889) ; Bede, Expositio (in 
Opp. iv, 19); also Questiones (@b. viii, 78); Alcuin, Jn- 
terrogationes (Haguenau, 1529, 8yo ; also in Opp. I, ii, 
303); Angelomus, Commentarius (in Pez, Thesaur. IV, 
i, 45); Remigius, Commentarius (ib. IV, i, 1); Hugo, 
Annotationes (in Opp. i, 8); Rupert, Commentarw (in 
Opp. i, 1); Aquinas, Hxpositio (Antwerp, 1572, Lugd. 
1573, 8vo; Paris, 1641, fol.); Cicolampadius, Adnota- 
tiones (Basil. 1523, 1536, 8vo); Zwingle, Adnotationes 
(Tigur. 1527; also in Opp. iii, 4); Zeigler, Commenta- 
rit (Basil. 1540, fol.); Frusius, Adsertiones (Rom. 1541, 
fol.) ; *Luther, Hnarrationes (by different eds., part i, 
Vitemb. 1544, fol.; ii-iv, Norib. 1550-4; together, 
Francof. 1545-50, 8vo, and later; also in Op. Ezeg. I, 
ji; in English, London, 1855, 8vo) ; Melanchthon, Com- 
mentarius (in Opp. ii, 377); Musculus, Commentaria 
(Basil. 1554, 1565, 1600, fol.); Honcala, Commentarius 
(Complut. 1555, fol.); Chytreus, Commentarius (Vi- 
temb. 1557, 1558, 1590, 8vo); *Marloratus, Expositio 
(Par. 1562; Morg. 1568, 1580, 1584, fol.; Genev. 1580, 
8vo); *Calvin, Jz Genesim (in Opp. i; also tr. Lond. 
1578, 4to; also ib. 1847-50, 2 vols. 8vo); Strigel, Scho- 
lia (Lips. 1566, 1574, 8vo); Selnecker, Commentarius 
(Lips, 1569, fol.); Martyr, Commentarius (Tigur. 1572, 
1579, 1595; Heidelb. 1606, fol.); Brentius, Commenta- 
rit (in Opp. i); Brocard, Interpretatio [mystical] (L. 
B. 1580, 8vo; ib. 1584, 4to; Bremen, 1585, 1593, 4to) ; 
Fabricius, Commentarius (Lips. 1584, 1592, 8vo; 1596, 
Argent. 1584, 4to); *Pererius [Romanist], Commenta- 
rius (Rom. 1589-1598, 4 vols. fol.; Colon. 1601, 1606, 
Ven. 1607, fol.; Lugd. 1616, 4 vols. 4to; and later); 
Muszeus, Auslegung (Magdeb. 1595, fol.) ; Martinengus, 
Glossa (Patay. 1597, 2 vols. fol.); Daabitz, Predigten 
(Lpz. 1597, 8vo); Mercer, Commentarius (Genev. 1598, 
fol.); Kalmankas, DUNE "DD (Lublin, s. a. fol.); 
Hammelmann, A dnotationes (Lips. 1600, fol.); Stella, 
Commentaria (Rom. 1601, fol.) ; Schmuck, Auslegung 
(Lpz. 1603-9, in 8 pts. 4to); Gesner, Disputationes (Vi- 
temb, 1604, 1618, 1629, 4to); Lyser, Commentarius (in 
6 pts., Lips. 1604 sq., 4to); *Willet, Stafold Commen- 
tary (London, 1605, fol.) ; Delrio, Commentarit (Lugd. 
1608, 4to); Runge, Prelectiones (Vitemb. 1608, 8vo) ; 
Pareus, Commentarius (Francof. 1609, 1614, 4to); Ge- 
dick, Auslegung (Lpz. 1611, 1632, fol.); De Petiglian, 
Commentaria (Ven. 1616, 4to); Ferdindez, Commenta- 
tones (Lugd. 1618-28, 8 vols. fol.); Babington, Notes 
(in Works, i); Mersennus, Questiones [polemical] (Par. 
1623, fol.); Garzia, Discussio (Cxsaraug. 1624, fol.); 
Bohme, Erkldrang [mystical] (s. 1. 1624; also in his 
other works); Rivetus, Exercitationes (L. B. 1633, 4to) ; 
Gerhard, Commentarius (Jen. 1637, 1654, 1693, 4to) ; De 
la Haye, Commentarit (Lugd. 1638, Par. 1651, 1663, 2 
vols. fol.); Sylvius, Commentarius (Duaci, 1639, 4to) ; 
Lightfoot, Observations (Lond. 1642; also in Works, ii, 
329) ; and Annotationes (ib. x, 532); Gaudentius, Cona- 
tus (Pisis, 1644, 4to); Cartwright, Adnotationes [from 
Targums] (Lond, 1648, 8vo; also in Critict Sacri, i); 
Rivet, Exercitationes (in Opp.i, 1); Terser, Adnotatio- 
nes (Upsal. 1657, fol.); Chemnitz, Disputationes (Jen. 
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1665, Lips. 1711; Vitemb. 1716, 4to); Calov, Commen- 


| tarius (Vitemb. 1671, 4to); Hughes, Zaposition (Lond. 


1672, fol.) ; Cocceius, Commentarius (in Opp.i,1); also 
Cure (ib. ii, 1); Anonymous, Traduction, etc. [ patris- 
tic] (Paris, 1682, 12mo); Masson, Questiones (Paris, 
1685-8, 3 vols. 12mo); Bomparte, Note [from profane 
sources] (Amst. 1689); Akiba-Bar, 3P37 “72% [Rab- 
binical] (Sulzb. 1690, 1700, 4to, and Jater); *Patrick, 
Commentary (Lond. 1695, 4to; afterwards embodied in 
Patrick, Lowth, Arnold, and Whitby’s Commentary on 
the Bible); Schmid, A dnotationes (Argent. 1697, 4to) ; 
Giintzburg, pis “TaD (Amst. 1713, 4to); Baruch 
ben-Isaak, "223 572 7 [polemical] (Halle, 1714, 
4to); Von Sanden, Questiones (Regiom. 1716, 4to); 
Duquet, Explication (Paris, 1732, 6 vols. 12mo); San- 
dus, Lectiones (Ven. 1733, 4to); Hagemann, Betracht- 
ungen (in 3 parts, Brunswick, 1734-6, 4to); Lookup, 
Translation (1740, 8vo); Haitsma, Cure (Franeck. 
1753, 4to) ; Dawson, Notes (Lond. 1763-87, 3 vols. 4to) ; 
Murray, Lectures (Newe. 1777, 2 vols. 8vo); Dubno, 
“AND, etc. (in Mendelssohn’s Pentateuch, Berl. 1781-3, 
8vo, and later); Giesebrecht, Erkldrung (Rostock, 1784 
sq., 2 vols. 4to); Sdsmans, Notes, ete. (London, 1787, 
8vo); Riidiger, Erkldrung (Stendal, 1788, 8vo); Har- 
wood, Annotations (Lond. 1789, 8vo); Igen, Urkunde, 
etc. (Halle, 1798, 8vo); Franks, Remarks (Halif. 1802, 
8vo); Dimock, Notes (Gloucester, 1804, 4to); Rosen- 
miiller, Scholia (Lips. 1821, 8vo); Fuller, Discourses 
(London, 1825, 1836, 12mo); Close, Discourses (London, 
1828, 12mo); Rudge, Lectures (London, 1828, 2 vols. 
8vyo); Schumann, Annotatio (Lips. 1829, 8vyo); Selt- 
mann, Uebers. (Hamm, 1831, 8vo); Coghlan, Commen- 
tary (London, 1832, 2 vols. 8vo0); *Von Bohlen, Erléiu- 
terung (Kénigsb. 1835, 8vo); Von Schrank, Commen- 
tarius (Salzburg, 1835, 8vo); Sibthorp, Observations 
(Lond. 1835, 8vo); *Tiele, Commentar (Erl. 1836, 8vo, 
vol. i); Warner, Exposition (Lond. 1838, 8vo); *Tuch, 
Commentar (Halle, 1838, 8vo); Priaulx, Comparison, 
etc. [antiquarian] (London, 1842, 8yo); *De Sola and 
others, Notes (Lond. 1844, 8vo); Heim, Lehre (Stuttg. 
1845, 8vo); *Turner, Companion (N. York, 1846, 8vo) ; 
Trevanion, Sermons (Lond. 1847, 8vo); Schréder, Aus- 
legung (Berl. 1848, 8yo) ; Evans, Sermons (Lond. 1849, 
12mo); Sdrensen, Commentar (Kiel, 1851, 8vo) ; *Kno- 
bel, Erklarung (Lpz. 1852, 8vo, in the Kurzgef. exeg. 
hdbk.); Candlish, Lectures (Edinb. 1852, 2 vols. 12mo; 
Lond. 1868, 2 vols. 8vo); Paul, Analysis (Edinb. 1852, 
8vo0); *Delitzsch, Auslegung (Lpz. 1852, 1853, 8vo); 
Jervis, Notes (Lond. 1852, 8yo); *Bush, Notes (N. Y. 
1852, 2 vols. 12mo); Macgregor, Notes (London, 1853, 
8vo); Cumming, Readings (Lond. 1853, 8vo); Preston, 
Notes (London, 1853, 8vo); Putnam, Gosp. in Gen. (N. 
Y. 1854, 8vo); Howard, Tr. from Sept. (Cambr. 1855, 
8vo); *Kalisch, Commentary (London, 1859, 8vo) ; 
Wright, Notes (Lond. 1859, 8vo); Groves, Commentary 
(Cambr. 1861, 12mo); Mandelstamm, Erklarung (Berl. 
1862, 4to); Bohmer, Commentarius (Halle, 1860, 8vo); 
also Uebers. etc. (Hal. 1862, 8vo); Rahmer, Quesitones 
(Breslau, 1863, 8vo); *Murphy, Commentary (Belfast, 
1863 ; Andover, 1866, 8vo); Jacobus, Notes (N. York, 
1865, 2 vols. 12mo); Quarry, Authorship of Gen. (Lond. 
1866, 8vo) ; Conant, Revesed Version (N. Y. 1868, 8vo) ; 
*Tayler Lewis, Commentary (in the Am. ed. of Lange’s 
Bibelwerk, ed. Dr. Schaft, New York, 1868, 8vo). See 
Oup TESTAMENT. 


Genesius, St., a comedian of the time of Diocle- 
sian, of whose conversion the following marvellous 
but doubtful story is told. He was playing, before the 
emperor, the part of a candidate for Christian baptism, 
robed in the habit of a catechumen. But at the mo- 
ment in the farce when the emperor was to judge the 
new convert, he was suddenly convinced by the Holy 
Spirit, and declared himself really a convert. He was 
scourged and tortured, but nothing could shake his 
fidelity, and he was decapitated. Different dates are 
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assigned for his death: Tillemont and Ruinart fix it at 
A.D. 286; Baronius and Fleury at A.D. 303. His day 
in the Roman Catholic calendar is Aug. 25. Rotrou 
has made this apocryphal history the subject of a trag- 
edy. See Acta Sanctorum, August, vol. vy; Ruinart, 
Acta Sincera, p. 269; Butler, Lives of the Saints, Aug. 2d. 


Genet, Francois, a French prelate, was born at 
Avignon Oct. 16,1640. He became canon and theo- 
logian of the cathedral of Avignon, and in 1685 bishop 
of Vaison. Implicated in the affair of the Daughters of 
Childhood of Toulouse, whom he had received in his 
diocese, and who were held to be Jansenists, he was 
arrested in 1688, and imprisoned for fifteen months. 
The pope finally persuaded Louis XIV to restore Ge- 
net to his diocese. He was drowned in 1702, while on 
his way from Avignon to Vaison. He is the author 
of Théologie Morale, which was disapproved by the 
bishops, and condemned by the University of Louvain, 
March 10,1703. The best edition is that of 1715 (8 
vols. 12mo): it was reprinted at Rouen in 1749.—Hoe- 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xix, 873. 

Genethliaci, astrologers, who pretended to calcu- 
late mens’ nativities by erecting schemes and horo- 
scopes, to know what position the stars were in at their 
birth, and thence to foretell their good or bad fortune. 
** And because some of these pretended to determine 
positively of the lives and deaths of kings, which was 
reputed a very dangerous piece of treason, therefore 
the laws of the state were more severe against them 
even under the heathen emperors, as Gothofred shows 
out of the ancient lawyers, Ulpian and Paulus; and 
that was another reason why the Church thought it 
proper to animadvert upon these with the utmost se- 
verity of ecclesiastical censures, as thinking that what 
the heathen laws had punished as a capital crime ought 
not to pass unregarded in the discipline of the Chris- 
tian Church. It was this crime that expelled Aquila 
from the Church. For Epiphanius says (De Mensuris 
et Ponderibus) he was once a Christian, but, being in- 
corrigibly bent upon the practice of astrology, the 
Church cast him out, and then he became a Jew, and 
in revenge set upon a new translation of the Bible, to 
corrupt those texts which had any relation to the com- 
ing of Christ.” —Bingham, Orig. Eccl. bx. xvi, ch. v. 
See Divination. 


Geneva (French Genéve), capital of the Swiss can- 
ton of the same name, celebrated for its historical and 
religious associations, and in particular as the seat of the 
reformatory labors of Calvin. The canton had, in 1860, 
82,876 inhabitants, of whom 40,069 were Protestants, 
42,099 Roman Catholics, 331 Dissidents, 377 Jews. 
During the Middle Ages Geneva was an object of dis- 
pute between the bishop of Geneva, who was an imme- 
diate feudatory of the German empire, and the count 
of Genevois, who ruled the adjoining province of Sa- 
voy. After the extinction of the line of the counts of 
Genevois, the dukes of Sayoy were appointed their sue- 
cessors by the German emperor Sigismund (1422). 
Hence the claim of Savoy upon Geneya, from which 
the Genevans could only free themselves by alliances 
with the Swiss cantons of Fribourg (1519) and Berne 

. (1526), and by the aid of the Reformation. The latter 
was introduced into Geneva by Farel, Fromment, and 
others, about 1532, and in 1535 was officially establish- 
ed. Being put under the ban by the bishop, the city 
declared the episcopal see vacant, and declared itself a 
republic. Calvin first came to Geneya in 1536, and 
after an absence of a few years returned in 1541, when 
he soon succeeded in making himself the temporal as 
well as the spiritual ruler of the town. Thus Geneva 
became the metropolis of Calvinism, and, as such, exer- 
cised a great influence upon all the Calvinistic echurch- 
es. From 1798 to 1814 Geneva was united with France; 
in 1814, its territory having been enlarged by the an- 
nexation of a few Savoyan and French communes, it 
joined the Swiss Confederation as the 22d canton. The 
IiJ.—D pb 
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Reformed State Church, which in 1868 had 16 congre- 
gations and 30 ministers, has for some time been under 
the influence of Rationalism, and a part of the ortho- 
dox members have therefore organized a Free Evan- 
gelical Church, which has a celebrated theological 
school, several of whose professors, as Merle d’Aubigné 
and Gaussen, have established a great theological rep- 
utation throughout the Protestant world. —Thourel, 
Histoire de Geneve (Geneva, 1863); Cherbuliez, Genéve 
et les Genevois (Geneva, 1868). (A.J. 5S.) 
Geneva Bible. See ENGLIsH VERSIONS. 


Geneviéve, St., the patron saint of Paris, was, 
according to tradition, born at Nanterre, near Paris, 
about 423. By the advice of St.Germain, bishop of 
Auxerre, she took the vow of chastity, and when af- 
terwards accused of hypocrisy and superstition, she- 
was warmly defended by the bishop. When the in- 
habitants of Paris, frightened at the approach of Attila, 
contemplated leaving their city, Genevieve dissuaded 
them, saying that Paris would be spared; and as the 
prediction proved true, she became the object of general 
veneration. She also advised the building of a church 
to St. Peter and St. Paul, in which she was afterwards 
buried, and which bears her name. She died in 512. 
Her reputation for sanctity became so great that Sim- 
eon Stylites inquired about her from all persons com- 
ing from Gaul. Miracles were said to take place at 
her tomb. There exists a life of her in Latin, claim- 
ing to have been written eighteen years after the death 
of Clovis. The life of St.Germain by the priest Con- 
stance, said to have been written during her lifetime, 
relates her consecration by that bishop. See the Bol- 
landists, Acta Sanct. July 31; Charpentier, Vie de St. 
Genevieve (1687); Butler, Lives of the Saints, Jan. 3. 

Geneviéve, St., Canons of, called also canons 
regular of the Congregation of France, a congregation 
of canons regular (q. v.) established in 1614 by Charles 
Faure, a member of the abbey of St. Vincent of Senlis, 
who effected a reformation of the French canons which 
was soon adopted by several other abbeys. Cardinal 
de la Rochefoucauld, who in 1619 had been made abbot 
of the abbey of St.Geneyitve du Mont at Paris, being 
desirous to reform his abbey, sent, in 1624, for twelve 
members of St.Vincent of Senlis, and made Faure its 
spiritual superior. In 1634 the pope confirmed the 
new congregation. Scon after its first chapter gener- 
al was held, which was attended by the superiors of 
fifteen houses, and elected Faure coadjutor of the abbot 
of St. Genevieve and general of the congregation, The 
king had previously given up his right of nominating 
the abbot of St.Genevieve, and consented that he be 
elected every third year. Helyot, in his History of 
Religious Orders, states that at his time the congrega- 
tions had in France 67 abbots, 28 priors, 2 proyosts, 
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and 8 hospitals, besides, in the Netherlands, 3 abbots 
and 8 priors. A large number of parishes were served 
by its members. It was customary to elect one of the 
chancellors of the University of Paris from this con- 
gregation. Helyot, Dict. des Ordres Relig., art. Génové- 
fains. (A. J.8.) 

Geneviéve, St., Daughters of (more common- 
ly called Miramions), a monastic order in the Roman 
Catholic Church, founded, in 1636, at Paris, by Fran- 
cisca de Blosset, for the purpose of nursing the sick 
and instructing girls. In 1665 it was united by Marie 
Bonneau de Rubelle Beauharnois de Miramion with a 
similar order which she had founded in 1661, under the 
name of the Holy Family. The order obtained con- 
siderable reputation, and extended widely. Its mem- 
bers took no yows, but only promised a faithful obser- 
vation of the rule and the statutes of the society as 
long as they might belong to it.—Helyot, Dict. des Or- 
dres Relig., art. Miramiones. (A. J.S.) 

Genius, ATTENDANT. See GUARDIAN ANGEL. 

Gennadius, patriarch of Constantinople, succeed- 
ed Anatolius in that dignity A.D. 458. He was a 
man of quick parts, and composed Homilies ; a Com- 
mentary on Paul’s Epistles ; and a Commentary on Dan- 
tel. He died A.D.471. His writings are lost, except 
an Epistle preserved by Grynzus, and other fragments, 
all of which are given by Migne, Patrologia Greca, 
tom. lxxxv.—Evagrius, Hist. Eccl. ii, 11; Dupin, Eccl. 
Writers, iv, 156; Ceillier, Awtewrs Sacrés (Paris, 1861), 
xi, 345. 

Gennadius, patriarch of Constantinople (whose 
proper name was George Scholarius), was one of the 
most original and prolific writers in the Greek Church 
of the 15th century. He was secretary to the emperor 
John Paleologus, and attended the Council of Flor- 
ence in 1438, while yet a layman. He became an ec- 
clesiastic in 1449 or 1450, and entered a monastery, 
taking the name of Gennadius. At Florence he had 
declared himself strongly on the side of union with the 
Latin Church, in three orations to be found in Har- 
douin, Concilia, ix, 446 (supposed to be much interpo- 
lated). After becoming a monk he changed his views, 
and wrote against the Council of Ferrara-Florence. In 
1453 he was made patriarch by the sultan, but retired 
in 1458, and died about 1460. Some have disputed the 
identity of Scholarius with Gennadius, but Renaudot 
puts it beyond doubt. A list of his writings will be 
found in Renaudot, who edited his homily De Eucha- 
ristia (Paris, 1704), and, in a larger edit., with Meletius 
and others (Paris, 1709, 4to). His treatise weoi mo0- 
opicpiov, De Predestinatione, was edited by Libertinus 
(Prague, 1673, 8vo). Migne, in Patrologia Greca, tom. 
clx, gives Renaudot’s dissertation on the life and writ- 
ings of Gennadius, with his writings as follows: Con- 
Sessio Fidet (i, ii) :— Homilie :— Orationes in Synodo 
Florent. :— De Predestinatione : —De Deo in Trinitate 
uno :—FFpistole ; and other writings. Fabricius, Bibli- 
othecu Greca (ed. Harles), xi, 349 sq., gives Renaudot’s 
list of the writings of Gennadius, seventy-six in num- 
ber, and adds twenty-four more. See also a list of his 
writings and their various editions, in Hoffmann, Bib- 
liographisches Lexikon, ii, 155 sq. Of the writings at- 
tributed to him, perhaps the most important are the 
two Confessions made for the sultan, (1) ‘OpmeNia (or 
Omoroyia) pynYeica Tepi Te bo00AC Kat QLwpunTov Tio- 
TEwe TOY Xovoriaviy ; and (2) a dialogue zrepl ripe Od00 
THC swTnplac TY avOoWrwy, both given in Migne 
(Gr. and Lat.), in Kimmel, Monumenta Fidei Eccles. 
Orientalis (Jena, 1850, 8vo), and in Gass, Gennadius 
and Pletho (see below). These confessions have been 
critically studied by Dr. Otto, who gives the text 
of the dialogue, a literary history of the two confes- 
sions, and an investigation of the genuineness of the 
dialogue, in Zeitschrift fir histor. Theologie, xx, 889 
8q.; Xxxiv, 111 sq.; and separately, from additional 
sources, Des Patriarch Gennadios Confession (Wien, 
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1864). Otto decides that the dialogue was not written 
by Gennadius, but is probably a recension of the ére- 
pai twee towrhoec (falsely ascribed to Athanasius), 
made by some Greek, in the interest of the Church of 
Rome, to favor the union of the Greek and Latin 
churches. As it gives the procession of the Holy 
Ghost from the Father and the Son (Migne, tom. clx, 
p. 322 D), the Latins and Latinizing Greeks have made 
much use of it in the Fioque controversy.—Mosheim, 
Church History, cent. xv, pt. ii, chap. ii, § 23; Dupin, 
Eccl, Writers, v, 110; Fabricius, Biblioth. Greca, 1. ¢. 5 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xix, 913; Gass, Genna- 
dius and Pletho (Breslau, 1844). 


Gennadius, MAsstiiensis, a presbyter of Mar- 
seilles, a Gaul (end of 5th century). Although some 
modern writers assert that he was a bishop, some say 
of Marseilles, others of Toledo, he was only a presby- 
ter. He was versed in Greek and Latin, and a labori- 
ous student of the Scriptures and the fathers. He 
wrote a number of books, of which only two have come 
down to us: (1.) De Viris illustribus, or De Scriptoribus 
Ecclesiasticis (Catalogue of Ecclesiastical Writers), a 
continuation of that of Jerome, to which it is usually 
joined. It begins where Jerome’s ends, A.D. 392, and 
ends 493. There have been many editions of it, be- 
sides that which is inserted in the works of St. Jerome; 
the best is that of Fabricius, in his Bibliotheca Ecclest- 
astica (Hamb. 1718, fol.). (2.) De Ecclesiasticis Dog- 
matibus (Hamb. 1594 and 1614, 4to). Gennadius ad- 
vocates doctrines on free-will and predestination simi- 
lar to those of Faustus of Rhegium. ‘‘In his treatise 
De Dogmatibus Ecclesiasticis, he says, God first of all 
warns man, and invites him to salvation; it is in the 
power of man to follow him. In his work De Virts IL- 
lustribus, cap. 38, he speaks of Augustine with commen- 
dation, yet does not hesitate to add, that by writing so 
much he fell into the error of which Solomon says in 
the 10th chapter of Proverbs, ‘In the multitude of 
words there wanteth not sin.’ He makes mention of 
an error which had arisen from much speaking, and 
evidently refers to the doctrine of absolute predesti- 
nation. This arose from carrying things to an ex- 
treme, but for all this Augustine had not fallen into 
heresy” (Neander, History of Dogmas, Ryland’s transl. 
p. 383).—Dupin, Eccl. Writers, iv, 185; Mosheim, Ch. 
Hist. ii, 8341; Neander, Ch. Hist. ii, 647; Hook, Eccles. 
Biog. v, 289; Cave, Hist. Lit. (Genev. 1720, fol.), i, 299. 


Genne’us (Levvaiog, i. e. high-born, but v. r. Té- 
veoc), apparently given (2 Mace. xii, 2) as the name 
of the father of the Syrian general Apollonius (q. y.); 
but perhaps it is a mere epithet. 


Gennath (levva$, apparently for the Chald. Mrs 
or NM35, garden, q. d. “garden-gate;” perhaps [as 
Schwarz suggests, Palest. p. 254] from the ‘“ rose-gar- 
den,” D777) M5, mentioned in the Talmud [Aaaser. 
ii, 5] as lying west of the Temple mount), the name, 
according to Josephus (War, v, 4, 2), of one of the 
gates of Jerusalem, important as mainly determining 
the course of the second wall, which has been greatly 
disputed. See Catyary. His account is as follows: 
‘““But the second (wall), while it had its beginning 
from that gate which they called ‘Gennath,’ which 
belonged to the first wall, yet encircling only the 
northern slope [or quarter], reached as far as Antonia” 
(To d& dsirEpoy Tiy pey aoynjy ard widNe Eixer, Hy 
TevvaS txdovy, Tov mowrov TElyoue odcay, KUKXOd- 
peevoy 8 TO TOOTdOKTLOY KNija MOVOY Conjer péXOL THE 
‘Avrwriac); from which, together with the context, 
the following conclusions are certain: (1.) The gate in 
question formed part of the first wall that skirted the 
northern brow of Mount Zion, for the second wall must 
have started from this quarter, since it ran northward, 
and lay between the first and the third wall on the 
same side of the city. (2.) It was situated at some point 
east of the tower Hippicus, which formed the common 
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starting-point of both the other walls, but not of this ; 
its distance from this tower is the chief matter of dis- 
agreement between topographers; the following con- 
siderations will serve to show that it was considerable: 
[1.] There were two other adjacent towers, not very 
far from each other, along the same wall, and the gate 
must have been beyond them all, as they would have 
been useless for defense if inclosed within the second 
wall; nor does the precipitous rock here admit egress 
for some distance. [2.] Several indications of the junc- 
tion of the walls, if not of the gate in question itself, 
have been discovered about 1000 feet east of the pres- 
ent Jaffa gate (Williams, Holy City, i, Append. p. 83 
Sq.); this would make the line of the second wall cor- 
respond very nearly to the modern division between 
the Christian and Mohammedan quarters. The only 
objection of any force against this location of the gate, 
and consequently of the wall in question, is that it 
brings the latter upon the side of a descent, where no 
engineer would think of constructing a mural defence, 
as it would be commanded by the higher ground out- 
side. On the other hand, the hill is not so steep as is 
implied in this argument ; there is no evidence that the 
wall here was erected specially because the nature of 
the ground afforded a peculiarly favorable situation, 
but simply to include the existing buildings; nor 
would the matter be much improved by carrying the 
wall a little further up the same general shelving 
wedge of land, which here extends indefinitely west- 
ward. Moreover, the weakness of the second wall at 
this point may have been the reason for the construc- 
tion of the three impregnable towers expressly so as 
to flank it. See JeRuSALEM. 

Genne’sar, THE WATER OF (70 Udwp Tevynoco), 
a place where Jonathan Maccabeus encamped on his 
way to attack the forces of Demetrius at Kadesh (1 
Mace. xi, 67); doubtless the Lake GENNESARET (q. V.). 

Gennes/aret [yg pron. hard] (Mevynoapér), the 
Greek form of the lake (Luke v, 1) and plain (Matt. 
xiv, 34; Mark vi, 53), invariably found in the N. T. 
in place of the GENNESAR (Levyynoao) of the Apocry- 
pha (1 Mace. xi, 67), and usually also of Josephus 
(War, iii, 10,7, 8). In the Talmudical writings and 
Targums we always find the latter form Hebraized 
0273, Ginesar’, as an equivalent of M723, Kinne’- 
reth or CHINNERETH (Lightfoot, Works, ii, 222); from 
which accordingly it has usually been derived, by an 
interchange of 4 for 3, and the insertion of 0; al- 
though others derive it from "5, a valley, and 7X), 
a shoot or flower, as if i. q.‘‘the vale of flowers’’ (Je- 
rome, Opp. vii, 103, ed. Migne), or from 43, a garden, 
and “WW, a prince, as if i. q. “the prince’s garden’”’ 
(Lightfoot, i, 489), or even from Sharon, a fertile vale 
not far distant (Reland, Palest. p. 193, 259). 

1. The town. This is variously named in the O. T. 
as Cinnereth (or ‘‘ Chinnereth,” Josh. xix, 35), where it 
is assigned to Naphtali. In later times it was called 
Genusar (110525, Megilla, 6, a), and in the Talmudic 
period one Jonathan ben-Charsa was from there (Zo- 
siphta Kelim, s.f.). At the time of Farchi (beginning 
of the 14th century) it was still in existence; doubt- 
less the ruins Gansw7, still found at the present day 


one hour north-west of Tubariyeh, according to First | 


(Heb. Lex. p. 676, a), although no modern map lays it 
down. See CINNERETH. 


2. The district (N. T. yi}, land), named from its ba- | 


sin-like form (like the body of a "523, or lyre). This 
was a small region of Galilee, on the western shore of 
the lake, visited by Christ on his way (southward 
along the lake) to Capernaum (Matt. xiv, 35, 36). It 
is described by Josephus (War, iii, 10, 8) as about four 
miles in length and three in breadth, and as distin- 
guished for its fertility and beauty, The Talmud also 
(Berak, 44) describes the luxuriant growth of this low- 
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lying district (72) under the same name (995). 
Dr. Robinson thus describes it (Bib. Res. iii, 282 sq.): 
“The plain upon which we now entered from Medjel 
is at first called Ard el-Medjel, but further on takes 
the name of el-Ghuweir, ‘Little Ghor,’ which strictly, 
perhaps, includes the whole. It is exceedingly fertile 
and well watered; the soil, on the southern part at 
least, is a rich black mould, which in the vicinity of 
Medjel is almost a marsh. Its fertility, indeed, can 
hardly be exceeded; all kinds of grain and vegetables 
are produced in abundance, including rice in the moist- 
er parts, while the natural productions, as at Tiberias 
and Jericho, are those of a more southern latitude. 
Indeed, in beauty, fertility, and climate, the whole 
tract answers well enough to the glowing though ex- 
aggerated description of Josephus. Among other pro- 
ductions, he speaks here also of walnut-trees, but we 
did not note whether any now exist.” It is a cres- 
cent-shaped plain, about three miles long and two 
broad, shut in by steep, rugged hills. Only a few 
patches of it are cultivated, its melons and cucumbers 
being the first and best in market, owing to its deep 
depression. The rest is covered with tangled thickets 
of lotus-trees, oleanders, dwarf palms, and gigantic 
thistles and brambles. (See also Wilson, Lands of 
Bible, ii, 136 sq.; Thomson, Land and Book, i, 535; 
Stanley, Palestine, p. 368.) In this identification of 
the plain of Gennesaret with the one in question, Mr. 
De Saulcy coincides (Narrative, ii, 856-8; see also 
Hackett’s [lustra. p. 820). See CAPERNAUM,. 

3. The Lake (Aiuvyn, N. T. and Josephus), or water 
(édwe, 1 Mace. xi, 67; vara Tevynoapa, Joseph. Ant. 
xiii, 5,7), or sea (09, O. T.). Josephus calls it Gen- 
nesaritis (Cevynoapiric, Ant. xviii, 2, 1), and this seems 
to have been its common name at the commencement 
of our era (Strab. xvi, p. 755; Plin. v, 16; Ptol. v,15). 
At its north-western angle was a beautiful and fertile 
plain (Matt. xiv, 34), from which the name of the lake 
was taken (Josephus, War, iii, 10,7). The lake is also 
called in the N, T. ‘‘ Sea of Galilee,” from the province 
of Galilee which bordered on its western side (Matt. 
iv, 18; Mark vii, 31; John vi, 1); and ‘‘Sea of Tibe- 
rias,”’ from the celebrated city (John vi,1; so also 
Barhebr. Chron. p. 400; the Talmud, Midrash Kohel. 
fol. 102,1; Pausanias, Atuvn TiPepic, v, 7, 3; Eusebi- 
us, Aipyn TrBeprde, Onom. s. vy. Lapwy; see also Cyr. 
ad Jes.i,5). It is a curious fact that all the numerous 
names given to this lake were taken from places on its 
western side. Its modern name is likewise Bahr Tu- 
bariyeh. 

In Josh. xi, 2, ‘the plains south of Chinneroth” are 
mentioned. It is the sea and not the city that is here 
referred to (comp. Deut. iii, 17; Josh. xii, 3), and ‘‘ the 
plains” are those along the banks of the Jordan. Most 
of our Lord’s public life was spent in the environs of 
the Sea of Gennesaret. On its shores stood Caperna- 
um, ‘‘his own city” (Matt. iv, 13); on its shore he 
called his first disciples from their occupation as fisher- 
men (Luke y, 1-11); and near its shores he spoke 
many of his parables and performed many of his mir- 
acles. This region was then the most densely peopled 
in all Palestine. No less than nie cities stood on the 
very shores of the lake, while numerous large villages 
dotted the plains and hill-sides around (Porter, Hand- 
book, p. 424). 

A “mournful and solitary silence’ now reigns along 
the shores of the Sea of Gennesaret, which were in for- 
mer ages studded with great cities, and resounded with 
the din of an active and industrious people. Seven 
out of the nine cities above referred to are now unin- 
habited ruins; one, Magdala, is occupied by half a doz- 
en mud hovels; and Tiberias alone retains a wretched 
remnant of its former prosperity.—Smith, s. v. See 
GALILEE, SEA OF, 

Gennesareth; Gennesaritis. See GENNESA-~ 
RET. 
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Genne’us. See GENN&XUS. 


Genoude, Anroinr Evcbye px, a French priest 
and publicist, was born in 1792 at Montélimart. Af- 
ter the first expulsion of Napoleon he entered the ser- 
vice of Louis XVIII, and became adjutant of the prince 
_ de Polignac. In 1820 he established the journal Le 
Défenseur. Tn 1821 he bought the journal Lfoile, the 
name of which in 1827 was changed into Gazette de 
France. In 1822 he was ennobled. After being for 
some time censor under the ministry of Villele, he en- 
tered the priesthood, but soon deyoted himself again 
wholly to the editing of political papers. After the 
Revolution of July he was one of the most violent de- 
fenders of the fallen dynasty, and was involved on 
that account in difficulties with the pope and the 
French bishops. In 1846 he was elected member of 
the Chamber of Deputies for Toulouse; and after the 
outbreak of the Revolution of 1848, he moved in the 
Chamber of Deputies, though without effect, an ap- 
peal to the people concerning a restoration of the el- 
der branch of the Bourbons. Besides several political 
pamphlets, he wrote, La Raison du Christianisme (3d 
edit. Paris, 1841, 12 vols.) :—Les peres de l’eglise des 
trois prem. siecles (Paris, 1837) :—Legons et modeles de 
litt. sacrée (Paris, 1837) :—La Vie de Jesus Christ et des 
Apétres (Paris, 1836; 2d edit. 1846):—Histoire d’un 
ame (Paris, 1844) :—Hist. de France (Paris, 1844-1847, 
16 vols.). He also published a new translation of the 
Bible, as well as of Thomas 4 Kempis’s Imitation of 
Christ, and new editions of the works of Malebranche, 
of the spiritual works of Fénelon (1842), and of select 
works of Bossuet.—Brockhaus, Conversat.-Lex. 8. V.; 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biogr. Gen. xix, 927. (A.J.S.) 

Genovesi, Anronio, an Italian metaphysician, 
was born at Castiglione Noy.1,1712. He studied the- 
ology at Salerno, and was ordained priest in 1736. He 


lectured on philosophy at Naples with great reputa- | 


tion for some time, but at length he was attacked by 
numerous enemies for publishing his metaphysics, in 
which he recommended the works of Galileo, Grotius, 
and Newton. He was protected by the archbishop of 
Tarentum, and by the king of Naples, who made him 
professor of moral philosophy, and even of theology, 
in the Neapolitan university. In 1754 the chair of 
political economy was founded for him, and he contin- 
ued to teach this science until his death in 1769. He 
was the author of Elementa Metaphysice (Naples, 1744, 
et sq., 5 vols. 8vo) :—LKlement. art. logico-critice (1745, 
8ve). In these books he followed D’Alembert and 
Helvetius. He published also Elementa Theologice (Na- 
ples, 1751), which caused him to be interdicted by the 
Church from teaching theology. A historical eulogy 
of Genovesi was published by Galanti (Venice, 1774, 
8vo).—Hoefer, Nowy. Biog. Générale, xix, 932. 

Genoveva. See Grnnyibve. 

Genovevans. See GENEVIEVE, ORDERS OF. 

Gentile (usually in the plur. Da, goyim’; Sept. 
and N. T. é$vn). The Hebrew word “is, a people, is 
derived from the obsolete verb Md, to flow together, as 
a crowd, and was originally used in a general sense of 
any nation, including the Jews themselves, both in 
the singular (Gen. xii, 2; Deut. xxxii, 28; Isa, i, 4), 
and in the plural (Gen. xxxv,11). It is also used po- 
etically (like the Gr. ¢@vea, Hom, Jl. ii, 87; Od. xiy, 
73, and the Latin gentes, Virg. Georg. iv, 430) of insects 
and animals (Joel i, 6; Zeph. li, 14). 

But as the sense of a peculiar privilege dawned on 
the minds of the Jewish people, they began to confine 
the word B14 to other nations (Neh. vy, 8), and al- 
though at first it did not connote any unpleasant asso- 
ciations, it began gradually to acquire a hostile sense, 
which never attached itself to the other terms, maw, 
tongues (Isa. Ixvi, 18), or D331, the peoples. In pro- 
portion as the Jews began to pride themselves upon 
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being ‘‘the first-born of God’ (Exod. iv, 22), ‘‘the 
people of the covenant,” ‘‘a holy nation, and a king- 
dom of priests” (Exod. xix, 4), they learned to use 
the indifferent expression Goyim to imply that all oth- 
er nations were more or less barbarous (Psa. ii, 1, 8; 
ix, 7; x,16; evi, 47), profane (Jer. xxxi, 10; Ezek. 
xxiii, 30), idolatrous, uncircumcised, and unclean (Isa. 
lii,1; Jer. ix, 26). Thus age after age the word be- 
came more invidious, and acquired a significance even 
more contemptuous than that of the Greek BapPapoe, 
which, being an onomatopeia to imitate the strange 
sound of foreign tongues, is paralleled by the Hebrew 
TDD, 532, a stammerer, applied to foreigners in Psa. 
exiv, 1; Isa. xxviii, 11; xxxiii,19. The word pu 
gains its last tinge of hatred as applied by Jews to all 
Christians. Other expressions, intended to point out 
the same distinction, are used with a shade less of 
scorn; such, for instance, as 57257107 (see Buxtorf, 


Lex. col. 723), ot #£w, those without, which is Hebrais- © 


tically used in the N. T. (1 Tim. iii, 9. See Otho, Ler. 
Rab. p.111;*Schéttgen, Hor. Hebr. in1 Cor. v, 12. In 
Mark iv, 11 it is applied to the incredulous Jews them- 
selves); and M1272", kingdoms (1 Chron. xxix, 30). 


The Jews applied the terms Misi, lands, and, ac- 
cording to some Rabbis, D773 727772, region of the sea, 
to all countries except Palestine, just as the Greeks dis- 
tinguished between Hellas and 2) BaoBapoc (2 Chron. 
xiii, 9; xvii, 10; Ezra ix, 1; Luke xii, 30; Lightfoot, 
Centuria Chorogr.i, ad init.), Although the Jews thus 


| separated between themselves and other nations, they 
| hesitated as little as the Romans did to include them- 


selves in the Greek term (aoBapoc (Josephus, Ant. xi, 
7,1; comp. Justin Mar. Apol.i,46). See BARBARIAN. 
In the N. T. £67 (although sometimes used in the 
singular of the Jewish nation, Acts x, 22; Luke vii, 5) 
is generally opposed to Israel (7@ Aaw@ Oeov), God’s 
people (Luke ii, 32). But the term most frequently 
thus rendered is (not £62, but)“ EA\nveEc, which is dis- 
tinguished from ‘EAAnviorai (Acts vi, 1); and, although 
literally meaning Greeks (as in Acts xvi, 1, 3; xviii, 
17; Rom. i, 14), yet usually denotes any non-Jews, be- 
cause of the general prevalence of the Greek language 
(Rom. i, 16, and passim; 1 Cor. i, 22; Gal. iii, 28, etc.). 
Thus Timothy, who was of Lystra, is called “EX\yny 
(Acts xvi, 1, 3), and a Syropheenician woman “ENA7- 
vic (Mark vii, 26), and the Jews of the Dispersion, 2) 
Ciacropa T&y ‘ENjyvwy (John vii, 35), This usage is 
even found in the apocryphal writings, where é\Anv10- 
jedg is made a synonym to a\Ao@vAtopde (2 Mace. iv, 
13), and ra éAAnvixad %0y are pagan morals (vi, 9); 
and even so early as the Sept. version of Isa. ix, 12, 
Anvec is adopted as a rendering of D "MDB, Philis- 
tines. In the Greek fathers “E\Ajvop1dc is used for 
the pagan, in contradistinction to the Christian world 
(Justin Mart. Resp. ad Quest. 42, etc.), and they call 
their Apologies Adyou zodc “EXAjvac, or Kara ‘EXGj- 
vor (Schleusner, Lex. N. T. ii, 759). See GREEK. 

It was perhaps impossible for the Jews, absorbed as 
they were in the contemplation of their own especial 
mission, to rise into any true or profound conception 
of the common brotherhood of all nations. Hedged 
round by a multitude of special institutions, and taught 
to regard the non-observance of these customs as a 
condition of uncleanness, imbued, too, with a blind 
and intense national pride—they often seem to regard 
the heathen as only existing at all for the purpose of 
punishing the apostasy of Judea (Deut. xxviii, 49; 1 
Kings viii, 33, etc.), or of undergoing vengeance for 
their enmity towards her (Isa. Ixiii, 6). The arrogant, 
unreasoning hatred towards other nations, generated 
by too exclusive a brooding upon this partial and nar- 
row conception, made the Jews the most unpopular 
nation of all antiquity (Tacitus, Hist. v, 2; ‘gens te- 
terrima,” ib. v,8; Juvenal, Sat. xiv, 103; Quint. Just. 
iii, 7, 21; Pliny, xiii, 9; Diod, Sic. Hel. 34; Dio Cass, 
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xxii, 5, “ fatentes Judi,” ete., “contrary to all men,” 
1Thess.ii,15). SeeJew. This disgust and scorn un- 
fortunately fell on the early Christians also, who were 
generally confused with the Jews until the time of Bar- 
Cochba (Tacit. Ann. xv, 44; Sueton. Claud. 25; Ner. 
16). To what lengths the Jews were carried in recip- 
rocating this bitter feeling may be seen in the writings 
of the Rabbins; the Jews did not regard the Gentiles 


. as brethren, might not journey with them, might not 


even save them when in peril of death (Maimonides, 
Rozeach. iv, 12, ete.), and held that they would all be 
destroyed and burned at the Messiah’s coming (Otho, 
Lex. Rabbin. s. v. Gentes, p. 231; Eisenmenger, Ent- 
deckt. Judent. ii, 206 sq.). There is the less excuse 
for this violent bigotry, because the Jews not only 
held that all nations sprang from one father (Gen. x), 
but had also received abundant prophecies that God 
was but leaving his heathen children in temporary 
darkness (Acts xiv, 16), and intended hereafter, in his 
mercy, to bring them under the Messiah’s sceptre, and 
make them ‘‘one fold, under one shepherd” (Isa. 1x, 2, 
and passim; Mic.iv,1; Zeph. iii, 9; Psa. xlv,18; ex, 
1, etce.). The main part of the N.-T. history is occu- 
pied in narrating the gradual breaking down of this 
pecdrovyov Tov doayov (the strong barrier of imme- 
morial prejudice which separated Jew and Gentile, 
Eph. ii, 149, first in the minds of the apostles, and then 
of their converts. The final triumph over this obsta- 
cle was mainly due to the inspired ministry of him 
who gloried in the title of 6dacKcadoc rOv evwy (1 
Tim. ii, 7; see Conybeare and Howson, i, 219 sq.), who 
has also given, in a few pregnant sentences, the most 
powerful description of the blessings which God had 
granted to the Gentiles, the means of serving him 
which they possessed, and the shameless degeneracy 
which had ensued on their neglect of the natural law, 
written on their consciences (Rom. i, 18-32). See 
HEATHEN. ' 

In one or two places the words 774 and ¢@vn are 
used as proper names. Thus we have ‘Tidal, king 
of nations,’’i. e. of several conquered tribes (Gen. xiv, 
1,2; Kalisch, ad loc.). In Josh. xii, 23 we find ‘‘ the 
king of the nations of Gilgal,’’ where Goyim is possi- 
bly the name of some local tribe (Baouede Tappudrc- 
ac, Interpr. Anon.). In Judg. iv, 2, ‘‘ Harosheth of 
the Gentiles” probably received its name from the 
mixture of races subjugated by Jabin, and settled in 
the north of Palestine (Donaldson, Jashar, p. 263). 
See HanosuretuH. The same mixture of Canaanites, 
Pheenicians, Syrians, Greeks, and Philistines, origin- 
ated the common expression ‘‘ Galilee of the Gentiles,” 
pram dqbs, Sept. Padraia addogidwy V. r. THY EO- 
vv, Isa. ix, 1; Matt. iv, 15 (Strabo, xvi, 760; Jose- 
phus, Life, 12; Euseb. Onom. s. y.). See GALILEE. 

On the various meanings of the phrase ‘‘Isles of 
the Gentiles’ (D"1 SN, Gen. x, 5; Zeph. ii, 11; 
Ezek. xxvii, 15, ete.), see Gesenius, Thesaurus, p. 38, 
972, and iste. On the Court of the Gentiles, see 
Trmpe, and Josephus, War, vi, 3.—Kitto, s. v- 

Gentilis, Giovannt VALENTINO, an Arian, was 
born at Cosenza, in Calabria, about 1520. Having be- 
come a conyert to the Reformation, he was obliged to 
take refuge at Geneva, where several Italian families 
had already formed a congregation. L 
dissatisfied with the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity, 
and, together with George Blandrata, John Paul Alci- 
ati, and Matthew Grimbaldi, formed a society to dis- 
cuss the sense of the passages of Scripture referring to 
the subject. ‘‘The result of their discussions was that 
the terms co-essential, co-equal, and co-existent, were 
improperly applied to the Son and Spirit, and that they 
were subordinate in nature and dignity to the Father. 
But however privately their meetings were held, such 
information was conveyed t@the Italian consistory as 
led them to suspect that the associates had departed 
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Ixvili, 32; Philostr. Apolog. v, 83; Ammian. Marcel.’ 
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from the orthodox creed; upon which they drew up 
articles of faith, subscription to which was demanded 
from all the members of their communion. These ar- 
ticles consisted of Calvin’s confession of faith, which 
had been lately approved of by the ministers, syndics, 
councils, and general assembly of the people; to which 
a promise was annexed, never to do any thing directly 
or indirectly that should controvert the doctrine of the 
Trinity as therein defined.’’ Gentilis signed these ar- 
ticles, influenced, not improbably, by his recollection 
of the tragical fate of Servetus, In private, however, 
he still avowed and maintained his change of senti- 
ment, which coming to the ears of the magistrates, 
they committed him to prison. At length he ‘‘de- 
clared his readiness to abjure whatever should be pro- 
nounced erroneous. Upon this he was sentenced to 
make the amende honorable, to throw his writings into 
the fire, and to take an oath not to go out of Geneya 
without the leave of the magistrates.” He satisfied 
himself ‘‘that he was justifiable in breaking an oath 
which had been extorted from him by terror, and with- 
drew into the country of Gex, where he joined Grim- 
baldi; thus proving himself to have, with much obsti- 
nacy, very little true religion.” He went to Lyons, 
thence to Savoy, and finally to Gex. As soon as he 
was known there he was sent to prison, but was lib- 
erated within a few days, when, upon the bailiff’s de- 
manding from him a confession of faith, that he might 
cause it to be examined by some ministers, and sent 
to Berne, Gentilis printed the same, with a dedication 
to the bailiff. Irom Gex, Gentilis went again to Ly- 
ons, where he was imprisoned, but soon obtained his 
liberty, and went to Poland, where he joined Blandrata 
and Alciati, who were very successful in propagating 
their opinions. In 1566, the king of Poland, at the in- 
stigation of the Calvinists as well as the Catholics, 
published an edict, by which all strangers who taught 
doctrines inconsistent with the orthodox notion con- 
cerning the Trinity were ordered to quit the kingdom. 
From Poland, Gentilis withdrew into Moravia, whence 
he went to Vienna, and then resolved to return to Sa- 
voy, where he hoped still to find his friend Grimbaldi, 
and flattered himself that he might be suffered to re- 
main unmolested, as Calvin was dead. The bailiff of 
Gex seized him and delivered him to the magistrates 
of Berne. He was convicted of obstinately impugn- 
ing the mystery of the Trinity, and was condemned to 
death. This sentence was carried into execution Sep- 
tember, 1566. ‘‘ Gentilis triumphed over his enemies 
by the fortitude with which he met his death, rejoic- 
ing, as he said, that he suffered for asserting and vin- 
dicating the supremacy and glory of the Father. His 
hypothesis concerning the person of Christ was that 
of the Arian school. His history affords a striking 
evidence that the first reformers, when they renounced 
the communion of Rome, entertained but imperfect and 
contracted notions of Christian freedom and tolera- 
tion.” Benedict Aretius wrote an account of his trial 
and punishment (1567, Lat. 4to). See also Beza, Val. 
Gentilis, Teterrimi Heretici, etc. (Geneva, 1567) ; Hook, 
fecl. Biog. v, 293; Mosheim, Ch. Hist. cent. Xvi, sec. iii, 


| pt. ii, chap. iv, § 6; Hoefer, Nowv. Biog. Gen. xix, 948 ; 


Bayle, Dictionary, s. v.; Bock, Hist. Antitrin. i, 869 ; ii, 
427; Trechsel, Antitrinitarier, ii, 316; Christian Exam- 
iner, 1,206; Gieseler, Church Hist. (ed. Smith), iv, 360. 

Gentillet, InNocEn?, a learned Protestant juris» 
consult of the 16th century. The time of his birth is 
unknown, though it is settled that he was born at Vi- 


| enne, in Dauphiny, and that he fled his country on ac~ 


count of the edicts against Protestants in 1585. He is 
supposed to have been afterwards syndic of the repub- 
lic of Geneva. Besides other works, he wrote two of 
great value: (1.) Apologia pro Christianis Gallis relg. 
evangelice seu reformate (2d ed. Genev. 1588, 8vo 5 also 
in French, same year) :—(2.) Le Bureau du Concile de 
Trente; and in Latin, Examen Concilii Tridentina (Ge- 
neva, 1568, 8yo). The full title is, “The trial of the 
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Council of Trent, wherein the said council is proved in 
many points to be contrary to the ancient councils and 
canons, and to the king’s authority.” He died about 
1595. See Bayle, Dict. s. v.; Haag, La France Prot- 
estante, vol. ivy; Hoefer, Nowv. Biog. Générale, xix, 949. 

Gentilly, Counc oF (Concilium Gentiliacense), 
held on Christmas day, A.D. 767. Six legates from 
Rome, six ambassadors from the emperor Constantine 
Copronymus, several Greek bishops, and most of the 
bishops of Gaul and Germany, were present, together 
with king Pepin and many of his nobles. The ques- 
tion of the procession of the Holy Spirit was discussed, 
with regard to the addition made by the Latins of the 
words ‘filioque’’ to the creed. There was also a dis- 
cussion concerning the use of images.—Landon, Man- 
ual of Councils, s.v.; Gieseler,Ch. History, per. ili, § 12. 

Gentoos. See Hinpoos; Inp1a. 

Gen/ubath [many Genu’bath] (Heb. Genubath’, 
M235, Sept. TavnBasd), the son of Hadad, of the Edom- 
itish royal family, by the sister of Tahpenes, the queen 
of Egypt (in the time of David), reared in Pharaoh’s 
household (1 Kings xi, 20), to save him from the ex- 
termination by Joab (ver.16). He was born (B.C. cir. 
1036) in the palace of Pharaoh, and weaned by the 
queen herself; after which he became a member of the 
royal establishment, on the same footing as one of the 
sons of Pharaoh. Some connect the name with the 
Heb. root 123, to steal, and suppose an allusion either 
to his being the product of a furtive amour (Clericus), 
or to his existence being owing to his father’s haying 
stolen away from the destructive fury of the Israelites 
(Thenius); others, with greater probability, find in it 
an allusion to the Egyptian deity Aneph or Cnuphis. 
See Hapap. 

Genuflectentes, yovurd\ivorrec, kneelers, a class 
of penitents in the ancient Church; also called pro- 
strati, prostraters, because they were allowed to stay 
after the hearers were dismissed, and to join in cer- 
tain prayers particularly offered for them while they 
knelt. Forms of prayer, prepared for such occasions, 
are to be found in the Apostolical Constitutions (lib. viii, 
cap. viii); also in Chrysostom (Hom. 18 in 2 Cor.). 
The station of this class was within the nave or body 
of the church, near the ambo or reading-desk, where 
they received the bishop’s benediction, and imposition 
of hands. Some canons call these the penitents, by way 
of emphasis, without any other distinction, because 
they were most noted, and the greatest number of pen- 
itential acts were performed by them whilst they were 
in this station.—Bingham, Orig. Eccl. bk. x, ch. ii, § 4, 
and xviii, ch. i, § 5. 

Genuflection, the act of bending the knee, or 
kneeling in prayer. Baronius says that the early 
Christians carried the practice of genuflection so far, 
that some of them had worn cavities in the floor where 
they prayed; and Jerome relates of St. James, that he 
had, by this practice, contracted a hardness on his 
knees equal to that of camels. The Church of Eng- 
land gives many directions in her rubrics as to the 
proper time of kneeling in prayer; but warns all wor- 
shippers, in the last rubric on the communion service, 
that by the posture prescribed for receiving the sym- 
bols, ‘‘no adoration is intended, or ought to be done, 
either unto the sacramental bread and wine there bod- 
ily received, or unto any corporal presence of Christ’s 
natural flesh and blood.” —Farrar, Eccl. Dictionary, s. 
v.; Buck, Theol. Dictionary, s.v. See KNEELING. 

Genus Idiomaticum. See CurisToLoey, vol. 
ii, p. 281. 

Geoffrey (Geojfroi) of Auxerre, a French theo- 
logian, was born at Auxerre about 1120. He studied 
under Abelard, and was at the University of Paris 
when St. Bernard came there to preach on the conver- 
sion of the clergy (de conversione ad clericos). Deeply 
impressed by Bernard’s preaching, he entered the con- 
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vent of Clairvaux in 1140. For thirteen years he was 
principal secretary and travelling companion of St. 
Bernard. In 1161 or 1162 he was elected abbot of 
Clairvaux, but the monks, dissatisfied with the sever- 
ity of his rule, petitioned Alexander III to depose him. 
Geoffrey voluntarily resigned, and withdrew to Ci- 
teaux. In 1167 the abbot of Citeaux sent him to Italy 
to attempt a reconciliation between the pope and em- 
peror Frederick, but he did not succeed. The following 
year he endeavored to make peace between the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and Henry II of England, who 
invited him to remain in his kingdom. Geoffrey be- 
came successively abbot of Fosse-Neuve in 1170, and 
of Haute-Combe in 1176. We have no information 
concerning him after 1188, though Oudin claims that 
he lived until 1215. He compiled the letters of St. 
Bernard, and his own writings have been inserted in 
the works of that saint. A number of his letters, to- 
gether with a life of St. Bernard, and a tract against 
Gilbert de la Porrée, will be found in Bernardi Opera, 
vol. ii. He is considered as the author of the Compen- 
dium Gaufredi de corpore Christi et sacramento Eucha- 
ristie, a manuscript tract against Abélard. See Ou- 
din, De Scriptor. eccles. yol.ii; Hist. littér. de la France, 
xiv, 430; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xx, 27 sq. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth (Gualfridus, Galfridus, 
Gaufridus) was first archdeacon of Monmouth, after- 
wards (1152) bishop of St.Asaph. He died in 1154. 
He wrote a Chronicon sive Historia Britonum in xii 
books, supposed by some to be a translation from the 
Welsh. It is one of the sources for the legendary his- 
tory of Britain. The first edition is that of Paris, 1568, 
4to; the latest, that of J. A. Giles (London, 1844, 8yo). 
Translated, The British History, from the Latin by A. 
Thompson, Esq. (Lond. 1718, 8vyo; new ed. revised by 
J. A. Giles, Lond. 1842, 8vo); also in Bohn’s Anfigua- 
rian Library. See Wright, Biog. Britann. Lit., Anglo- 
Norman Period, p. 143-149. 


Geogony. See Cosmocony. 


Geography, considered as a systematic descrip- 
tion of the earth, took its rise at a much later period 
than other sciences, probably because it is of less es- 
sential necessity to man; yet the elements of the 
knowledge out of which scientific geography is con- 
structed must have existed as soon as men turned 
their attention to the earth on which they dwelt, and 
found it necessary to journey from one part of its sur- 
face to another. See CosmoLoey. 

1. In the absence of positive statements, we have to 
gather the views of the Hebrews as to the form of the 
earth from scattered allusions, and these for the most 
part in the poetical books, where it is difficult to decide 
how far the language is to be regarded as literal, and 
how far as metaphorical. There seem to be traces of 
the same ideas as prevailed among the Greeks, that 
the world was a disk (Isa. xl, 22; the word 44%, cir- 
cle, is applied exclusively to the circle of the horizon, 
whether bounded by earth, sea, or sky), bordered by 
the ocean (Deut. xxx, 13; Job xxvi, 10; Psa. exxxix, 
9; Proy. viii, 27), with Jerusalem as its centre (Ezek. 
y, 5), which was thus regarded, like Delphi, as the 
navel (A120; Judg. ix, 37; Ezek. xxxviii, 12), or, ac- 
cording to another view (Gesenius, Thesaur. s.v.), the 
highest point of the world. The passages quoted in 
support of this view admit of a different interpreta- 
tion; Jerusalem might be regarded as the centre of 
the world, not only as the seat of religious light and 
truth, but to a certain extent in a geographical sense; 
for Palestine was situated between the important em- 
pires of Assyria and Egypt; and not only between 
them, but above them, its elevation above the plains 
on either side contributing to the appearance of its 
centrality. A different view has been gathered from 


the expression “four congers”’ (nipo2, generally ap- 
plied to the skirts of a garment), as though implying 
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the quadrangular shape of a garment stretched out, 
according to Eratosthenes’s comparison ; but the term 
“corners” may be applied in a metaphorical sense for 
the extreme ends of the world (Job xxxvii, 3; xxxviii, 
13; Isa. xi, 12; xxiv, 16; Ezek. vii, 2). Finally, it 
is suggested by Bahr (Symbolik, i, 170) that these two 
views may haye been held together, the former ‘as the 
actual and the latter as the symbolical representation 
of the earth’s form. See EARTH. 

In the account of creation mention is made of a spot 
called Eden, out of which a river, after watering Par- 
adise, ran, and ‘from thence it was parted, and be- 
came into four heads” (fountains), which sent forth as 
many rivers—Pison, Gihon, Hiddekel, Phrat or Eu- 
phrates. See Epmy. Josephus, on this point, says 


(Ant. i, 2), ‘The garden was watered by one river } 


The World as known to the Romans. 


which ran round about the whole earth and was parted 
into four parts.” The idea here presented is that of a 
vast circular plain (the earth), with water, a river, or 
the sea (dccavdc in Homer, Jl. xxi, 196) encircling it, 
from which encircling body of water ran the said four 
rivers. Such, whether derived from the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures or not, was the earliest conception entertained 
of the earth. That some such idea was entertained 
among the Hebrews, even at a later period, appears 
from the words found in Psa, xxiv, 2: ‘‘He hath 
founded it (the earth) upon the seas, and established it 
upon the floods” (see also Prov. viii, 27); though Job 
xxvi, 7, ‘‘He stretcheth out the north over the empty 
place, and hangeth the earth upon nothing” (compare 
Job xxxviii, 4, 6), would seem to intimate that the 
writer of that book entertained superior notions on the 
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point. That, however, the general idea was that the 
earth formed an immense disk (‘‘the circle of the 
earth’’), above which were the substantial and firmly- 
fixed heavens, the abode of God, while the earth be- 
neath was his footstool, appears from the general 
phraseology employed in the sacred books, and may 
be found specially exhibited or implied in the follow- 
ing passages: Isa. xl, 21 sq.; Job xxxvii, 18; Psa. 
cii, 25. See ASTRONOMY. 

As to the size of the earth, the Hebrews had but a 
very indefinite notion ; in many passages the “ earth,” 
or ‘whole earth,” is used as co-extensive with the 
Babylonian (Isa. xiii, 5; xiv, 7 sq.; xXiv, 17) or As- 
syrian empires (Isa. x, 14; xiv, 26; xxxvii, 18), just 
as at a later period the Roman empire was styled orbis 
terrarum ; the ‘ends of the earth’’ (MX) in the lan- 
guage of prophecy was applied to the nations on the 
border of these kingdoms, especially the Medes (Isa. v, 
26; xiii, 5) in the east, and the islands and coasts of the 
Mediterranean in the west (Isa. xli, 5, 9); but occa- 
sionally the boundary was contracted in this latter di- 
rection to the eastern shores of the Mediterranean (Isa. 
xxiv, 16; Zech. ix, 10; Psa. lxxii, 8). Without un- 
duly pressing the language of prophecy, it may be said 
that the views of the Hebrews as to the size of the 
earth extended but little beyond the nations with 
which they came in contact; its solidity is frequently 
noticed, its dimensions but seldom (Job xxxviii, 18; 
Isa, xlii, 5). The world in this sense was sometimes 
described by the poetical term tebel On), correspond- 
ing to the Greek olcovpévn (Isa. xiv, 21). 

The earth was divided into four quarters or regions 
corresponding to the four points of the compass; these 
were described in various ways, sometimes according 
to their positions relatively to a person facing the east, 
before (DIP), behind (AIM), the right hand (5725), 
and the left hand Oxnin, representing respectively 
E., W., S., and N. (Job xxiii, 8, 9); sometimes rela- 
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tively to the sun’s course, the rising (17172), the setting 
Qian, Psa. 1,1), the brilliant quarter (DAN, Ezek. xl, 
24), and the dark quarter (IDS, Exod. xxvi, 20; comp. 
the Greek Zopoc, Hom. J/. xii, 240); sometimes as the 
seat of the four winds (Ezek. xxxvii, 9); and some- 
times according to the physical characteristics, thghsea 
(0%) for the W. (Gen. xxviii, 14), the parched (232) for 
the S. (Exod. xxvii, 9), and the mountains (0777) for 
the N. (Isa. xiii, 4). The north appears to ha en 
regarded as the highest part of the earth’s surface, in 
consequence, perhaps, of the mountain ranges which 
existed there, and thus the heaviest part of the earth 
(Job xxyi,7). The north was also the quarter in 
which the Hebrew £/-Dorado lay, the land of gold 
mines (Job xxxvii, 22, margin; comp. Herod. iii, 116). 

These terms are very indistinctly used when applied 
to special localities; for we find the north assigned as 
the quarter of Assyria (Jer. iii, 18), Babylonia (Jer. vi, 
22), and the Euphrates (Jer. xlvi, 10), and more fre- 
quently Media (Jer. 1,3; comp. li, 11), while the south 
is especially represented by Egypt (Isa. xxx,6; Dan. 
xi, 5). The Hebrews were not more exact in the use 
of terms descriptive of the physical features of the 
earth’s surface: for instance, the same term (0) is ap- 
plied to the sea (Mediterranean), to the lakes of Pales- 
tine, and to great rivers, such as the Nile (Isa. xviii, 
2), and perhaps the Euphrates (Isa. xxvii, 1); moun- 
tain (71) signifies not only high ranges, such as Sinai 
or Ararat, but an elevated region (Josh. xi, 16); river 
(7132) is occasionally applied tothe sea (Jonah ii, 3; 
Psa. xxiv, 2) and to canals fed by rivers (Isa. xliv, 
27). Their vocabulary, however, was ample for de- 
scribing the special features of the lands with which 
they were acquainted, the terms for the different sorts 
of valleys, mountains, rivers, and springs being very 
numerous and expressive. We cannot fail to be 
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struck with the adequate ideas of descriptive geogra- 
phy expressed in the directions given to the spies 
(Numb. xiii, 17-20) and in the closing address of Moses 
(Deut. viii, 7-9) ; nor less, with the extreme accuracy 
and the variety of almost technical terms with which 
the boundaries of the tribes are described in the book 
of Joshua, warranting the assumption that the Hebrews 
had acquired the art of surveying from the Egyptians 
(Jahn, i, 6, § 104). See TopocrapnicaL TERMS. 

2. We proceed to give a brief sketch of the geograph- 
ical knowledge of the Hebrews down to the period 
when their distinctive names and ideas were super- 
seded by those of classical writers. Like most other 
sciences, geography owes its elementary cultivation as 
a science to the Hellenic race, who, from the mythic 
period of their history down to the destruction of the 
Western empire (A.D. 476), continued to prosecute the’ 
study with more or less system, and to more or less 
definite results ; yet it must be added that it is only in 
a qualified sense that the ancients may be said to have 
known or advanced scientific geography. 

The highlands of Armenia would appear to have 
been the first known to the human family. Descend- 
ing from these, some may have gone eastward, others 
westward. The latter alone are spoken of in Scripture. 
Coming south and west, the progenitors of the world 
first became acquainted with the countries lying be- 
tween the Euphrates and the Tigris, roughly termed 
Mesopotamia, whence they advanced still more south 
and west into Aram or Syria, Arabia, Canaan, and 
Egypt. These are the chief countries with which the 


ancient Hebrews seem to have possessed an acquaint- | 


ance; yet if the national geographical table found in 
Gen. x is to be referred to the early period which its 
position in the Bible gives it, it would appear that the 
geographical knowledge of the Hebrews was, even be- 
fore the flood, far more extensive, embracing even 
‘the isles of the Gentiles.” See Erunotocy. Oth- 
er parts of Scripture by no means warrant us in ascrib- 


ing to the Hebrews, before the Babylonian captivity, a | 


wider range of knowledge than we have indicated 
above. This national calamity had the effect of en- 
larging the circle of their knowledge of the earth, or 
at least of making their knowledge of Assyria, Media, 
and Babylonia more minute and definite. It was to 
their neighbors, the Phenicians, that the Israelites 
owed most of their geographical knowledge. This 
commercial people must have early acquired a super- 
ficial acquaintance with remote regions, while engaged 
in their maritime commercial expeditions. The knowl- 
edge they brought back to Palestine would spread be- 
yond their own borders and reach the Hebrews, though 
they may not have been given to inquiry and study 
on subjects of the kind; nor is it safe to attempt to de- 
fine at how early a period some rough notions of the 
isles of the Gentiles may, by means of the Phcenician 
navigators, have been spread about in the East. Ac- 
cording to Clemens Alexandrinus (Strom. vi, 4, 36), 
the Egyptians had in circulation writings on geogra- 
phy. Their king Sesostris may have had maps (Schol. 
ad Apoll. Rhod. iv, 292; Goguet, Orig. des Loix, ii, 227), 
though probably the first attempt to form a map (that 
is, a written catalogue of places, with something like | 
their relative positions and distances roughly guessed) 
is to be ascribed to the men whom Joshua (Josh. xviii) 
sent with orders to ‘¢ go through the land and describe 
it;” and the men “‘ went and passed through the land,” 
and described it by cities into seven parts in a book. 
At a later period, it is unquestionable that the He- 
brews possessed a knowledge of the north-west, and a | 
wider knowledge of the east, and even of the north of 
Asia (Ezek. xxvii; Isa. li, 27). From the period of | 
the Maccabees the Jews entered into relations of a 
mercantile and political character, which extended 
their knowledge of the earth, and made them better 
acquainted with Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy. In 
the time embraced by the New-Testament history 
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they must have been widely acquainted with the then 
known world, since colonies and individuals of their 
nation were spread over nearly the entire surface coy- 
ered by ancient civilization, and identified with the 
Roman empire. The occasional, if not periodical, re- 
turn of the Jews thus scattered abroad, or at least the 
relations which they would sustain with their mother 
country, must have greatly widened, and made less in- 
accurate, the knowledge entertained in Palestine of 
other parts of the world. Accordingly we read (Acts 
ii, 5 sq.) that, at the effusion of the Holy Spirit on the 
day of Pentecost, ‘there were dwelling at Jerusalem 
Jews out of every nation under heaven.” 

3. The Hebrews do not seem to have devoted any 
attention to geography as a science, though they were 
widely scattered at the commencement of our era, 
and occupied a distinguished place in literature. The 
Greeks probably led the way in systematic geography. 
The first map is said to have been. constructed by 
Anaximander, about B.C.600. Nearly a century later, 
Hecatzus of Miletus wrote a geographical work enti- 
tled ILeoiodoc yijc (Ukert, Geographie des Hecat. und 
Damastes). These were followed by Strabo ‘and Ptol- 
emy. The Phenicians and Egyptians were likewise 
distinguished as geographers. Ptolemy acknowledges 
that his great work was based on a treatise written 
by Marinus of Tyre (Heeren, Commentutio de Fontibus 
Geographicorum Ptolemet, etc.). Pliny, the only Ro- 
man writer deserving of special mention in this place, 
was a mere compiler. As a geography his book is of 
little value (see Ukert, Geographie d. Griech. u. Rimer ; 
Mannert, Geographie, etc.). Sacred geography was not 
reduced to a system until a comparatively recent time. 
The Onomasticon of Eusebius and Jerome is an alpha- 
betic list of places, with brief descriptions. The Tract 
of Brocardus, written in the 13th century, is little more: 
than anitinerary. To Samuel Bochart, a French Prot- 
estant minister (born 1599), belongs the honor. of 
writing the first systematic work on Biblical geogra- 
phy. His Geographia Sacra is a storehouse of learn- 
ing from which all subsequent writers have drawn 
freely. Wells wrote his Historical Geography of the 
O. and N. T. in the beginning of last century. Re- 
land’s Palestina, published in 1714, remains to this day 
the standard classic work. _ Dr. Robinson’s Researches 
open a new era in Biblical geography. It, however, 
is neither complete nor systematic; it is only a book 
of travels, with most important historical and geo- 
graphical illustrations. Ritter’s Paldstina und Syrien 
aims at system and completeness, but it is too diffuse, 
It gives a résumé of everything that has been written 
on Bible lands. <A systematic and thorough treatise 
on Biblical geography is still a great desideratum in 
literature. See ARcHAOLOGY, BIBLICAL, 

Among the profane writers, Herodotus mentions 
Palestine, and probably Jerusalem, which he names 
Cadytis (Herod. i, 105; ii, 106, 157, 159; iii, 5, 62, 64, 
91; iv, 89). Strabo (in the time of Augustus) treats 
of Palestine in the second chapter of his sixteenth book 
on Geography, mingling together much truth-and much 
error. Ptolemy, who died A.D. 161, treats of Palestine 
and the neishboring countries in chaps. xv—xvii of his 
fifth book (see Reland, p. 456 sq.). Dion Cassius re- 
lates the conquest of Palestine hy Pompey (xxvii, 15- 
17), the siege of Jerusalem by Titus (1xi, 4~7), the res- 
toration of the Temple by Hadrian, and the insurrec- 
tion of the Jews under the same emperor (lix, 12-14). 
Of the Roman writers, Pliny, in his Natwral Hist. (v, 
15-19), treats of Syria, including Palestine, and sup- 
plies much useful information. Tacitus’s J/istory, 
from the first to the thirteenth chapter of the fifth book, 
also relates to our subject. He hated both Jews and 
Christians (Annal. xv, 44), and in consequence gave 
false colorings to much of what he said relating to 
them (Hist. y,3,4; ii,79; Annal. ii,42; xii, 23). Some 
information may also be found in Justin (xx Xvi, 2), in 
Suetonius (Augustus, 93; Claudius, 25, 28; Vespasian, 
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4,5; Titus, 4, 5),in Pomponius Mela (i, 2), and in Am- 
mianus Marcellinus (xiv, 8; xxiii, 1). 

Among the fathers of the Church much serviceable 
knowledge on the subject of Biblical geography may 
be found in the expository writings of Theodoret and 
Jerome. The most important work, however, is the 
Onomasticon urbium et locorum sacre Scripture (ed. J. 
Bonfrerii, 1707). Living as they did for a long time 
in Palestine, the writings both of Eusebius and Jerome 

, possess peculiar value, which, however, grows less as 
the times of which they speak recede from their own. 

Some Arabian writers are not without value. We 
have Edrisi, Geographia Nubiensis (Paris, 1619) ; also 
Abulfede Tubula Syrie, and his Annales Muslemict. 
Schultens, in his Index Geographicus in Vitam Saladini 
(Lugduni Batay. 1732), has collected many observa- 
tions of Arabian authors on Palestine. See also Ro- 
senmiller, Hand). Bibl. Alterth. i, 34; Ritter, Erdkunde, 
ii, 478.—Kitto, s. v.; Smith, s. v. Earth. = 

Modern works of travel in Bible countries have con- 
tributed much original information on this subject. 
They are too numerous, especially those on Palestine 
(q. v.), to be enumerated here in detail. Some of them 
may be seen in Darling’s Cyclopedia, col. 1819 sq. ; 
and most of them are referred to under each country 
in this work. The following lists embrace the most 
important in the several classes, including the above: 

a. Ancient and Medieval Writers who have incident- 
ally furnished Information on Sacred Geography.—The 
chief text-book is of course the Bible. Next to this 
are (1.) Jewish—The Apocrypha ; Josephus, Opera (ed. 
Hudson, 1720, 2 vols. fol.). Traill’s translation of the 
War (London, 1851, 2 vols.) contains important notes 
and illustrations. (2.) Heathen—Herodotus, especially 
Rawlinson’s translation (Lond. and N. York, 1858-60, 
4 yols.); Strabo, Geographia (ed. Casaubon, Geneva, 
1587); Pliny, Historia Naturalis (ed. Sillig, Geneva, 
1831-36, 5 vols.). Dio Cassius (Hamburg, 1752) gives 
some short notes on Palestine. The few remarks in 
Tacitus and Livy are of little value. (3.) Christian 
—KEusebius, Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret, in His- 
éorie Eccles. Scriptor. Grect (1695, 3 vols. fol.); Je- 
rome, Opera (ed. Migne, 9 vols. 8vo); Theodoret, Opera 
(ed. Migne, 5 vols.). In the exegetical writings of 
Jerome and Theodoret are some useful notes; they 
both resided in Palestine. William of Tyre, Historia 
Belli Sacri; James de Vitry, Historia Orientalis, ete. 
(these two works, with several others, are contained in 
Bonger’s Gesta Dei per Francos, fol. 1611); Chronicles 
of the Crusades (ed. Bohn, 1848), containing Richard of 
Devizes, Geoffrey de Vinsauf, and De Joinville. 

b. Geographical Works and Itineraries. — Ptolemy, 
Geographia (fol. 1535); Tabula Peutingeriana, a rude 
chart of the Roman empire, made in the 3d century. 
Reland gives the part including Palestine. Eusebius 
and Jerome, Onomasticon Urbium et Locorum 8. Scrip- 
ture (ed. Clerico, fol. 1707; last edit. by Larsow and 
Parthey, Ber. 1862); Vetera Romanorum Itineraria (ed. 
Wesselingio, 1735), containing the important itinera- 
ries of the Bordeaux pilgrim, and of Antonine, with 
Synekdemus of Hierocles ; Edrisi, Geographia Univer- 
salis (in Rosenmiiller’s Analecta Arabica, 1828); To- 
pographical Index in Bohadini Vita et Res Geste Sala- 
dint (ed. Schultens, folio, 1732); Brocardus, Locorum 
Terre San. Descriptio (ed. Clerico, appended to the 
Onomasticon, folio, 1707); Abulfeda, Tabula Syriaca 
(1766); Bochart, Opera (ed. Leusden et Villemandy, 
1712, 3 vols. fol.) ; Sanson, Geographia Sacra (ed. Cleri- 
co, folio, 1704); Caroli A. 8. Paulo, Geographia Sacra 
(ed. Holsten, fol. 1704); Cellarius, Notitia Orbis Anti- 
qui (1701-5, 2 vols. 4to); Wells, Historical Geography 
of the O. and N. T. (1819, 2 vols.); Reland, Palestina 
ex monunentis veteribus Illustrata (1714, 2 vols. Ato); 
Busching, Hrdbeschreibung, Palistina, Arabien, ete. 
(1785); Rosenmiiller, Bib. Geogr. of Central Asia (by 
Morren, 1836, 2 vols.); Raumer, Paldistina (1850); For- 
ster, Historical Geography of Arabia (1844, 2 vols.) ; 
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Rohr, Historico-Geograph. Account of Palestine (1843) ; 
Ritter, Die Sinai-Halbinsel, Paldstina und Syrien (1848- 
55,4 vols. in six parts; an English transl. has appear- 
ed, Lond. 1868, 2 vols.) ; Kitto, Physical Geography of 
Palestine (1841, 2 vols.) ; Conybeare and Howson, Life 
of St. Paul (1855, 2 vols. 4to); Smith, Voyage and Ship- 
wreck of St. Paul (2d ed. 1856); Porter, Hand-book for 
Syria and Palestine (1858, 2 vols.); Van de Velde, Me- 
moir of Map of Palestine (1858) ; Robinson, Phys. Geog. 
of the Holy Land (1865). 

c. Books of Travel.—Wright’s Early Travels in Pal- 
estine (1848, containing, among others, Arculf, Sewulf, 
Benjamin of Tudela, Maundeville, and Maundrell) ; 
Cotovicus, Itinerarium Hierosolymitanum (1619); Qua- 
resmius, Historia Theologica et Moralis Terre Sancte 
Elucidatio (1639, 2 vols. fol.); D’Arvieux, Travels in 
Arabia the Desert (1782); Shaw, Travels mm Barbary 
and the Levant (1808, 2 vols.); Pococke, Description of 
the East (1748-45, 2 vols. fol.); Hasselquist, Travels in 
the Levant (1766); Niebuhr, Travels through Arabia 
(1792, 2 vols.); Volney, Voyage en Syrie, etc. (Paris, 
1807, 2 vols.); Ali Bey, Travels in Morocco, Egypt, Syr- 
ta, etc. (1816, 2 vols. 4to); Seetzen, Reisen durch Syr- 
ten, Paldstina, etc. (1854-55, 3 vols.); Burckhardt, Trav- 
els in Syria (1822, 4to); Travels in Arabia (1829, 4to) ; 
Notes on the Bedouin and Wahabys (1830, 4to); Travels 
in Nubia (1822, 4to); Buckingham, Travels in Palestine 
(1822, 4to); Travels among the Arab Tribes (1825, 4to) ; 
Irby and Mangles, Travels in Egypt and Nubia, Syria, 
and Asia Minor, etc. (1822); Laborde, Journey through 
Arabia Petrea to Sinat and Petra (1838); Lord Lind- 
say, Letters on Egypt, Edom, and the Holy Land (1838, 
2 vols.); Addison, Damascus and Palmyra (1838, 2 
vols.); Bowring, Report on Statistics of Syria (1840); 
Williams, The Holy City (1849,2 vols.); Bartlett, Forty 
Days in the Desert (5th ed.); Walks about Jerusalem ; 
Jerusalem Revisited (1855); Footsteps of our Lord and 
his Apostles (1852); Wilson, Lands of the Bible (1847, 2 
vols.); Tobler, Bethlehem (1849); Topographie von Je- 
rusalem und seinen Umgebungen (1853-54, 2 vols.) ; 
Lynch, Official Report of Expedition to Explore the 
Dead Sea, ete. (1852, 4to); Narrative of Expedition, 
etc. (1849); De Sauley, Narrative of Journey round 
the Dead Sea, etc. (1853, 2 vols.); Van de Velde, Nar- 
rative of Journey through Syria and Palestine (1854, 2 
vols.); Lepsius, Discoveries in Egypt, the Peninsula of 
Sinaz, etc. (1853) ; Robinson, Biblical Researches in Pal- 
estine in 1838-52, 2d edit. (1856, 3 vols.) ; Porter, Five 
Years in Damascus, Researches in Palmyra, Lebanon, 
and Bashan (1855, 2 vols.); Layard, Nineveh and its 
Remains (1849); Nineveh and Babylon (1853); Loftus, 
Chaldwa and Susiana (1857); Stanley, Sinai and Pales- 
tine (1856); Thomson, The Land and the Book (1858). 
In addition to the above, important articles on Biblical 
Geography and Topography may be seen in various 
numbers of the American Bibliotheca Sacra,the Jour- 
nal of Sacred Literature, and the Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society, by Robinson, Thomson, Porter, 
Rawlinson, Layard, Wallin, Poole, Ainsworth, and oth- 
ers. 

d. The best small maps are those in Robinson’s Re- 
searches (Ast edit.) and Porter’s Hand-book; Van de 
Velde’s large map of Palestine is the most complete 
and accurate hitherto published (2d ed. 1865); Henke’s 
Bibel-Atlas (Gotha, 1868) is valuable for the ancient 
divisions.—Kitto, s. v. 

Geology, the science that treats of the earth’s 
crust, its rocky strata, and the fossil remains found in 
them. Its interest to the Biblical student chiefly 
arises from its bearings upon the Mosaic account of 
the creation. (See M‘Caul, Notes on Gen. i [London, 
1861]; Challis, Creation [Lond. 1861]; Pratt, Geneal- 
ogy of Creation (Lond, 1861]; Christ. Remembrancer, 
Apr. 1861; Evang. Review, Oct. 1861; Keerl, Linh. d. 
bib. Urgesch., etc. [ Basle, 1863]; Von Schleiden, Das 
Alter des Menschen Geschlechts [Lpz. 1863]; Free-will 
Baptist Quarterly, Apr. 1864; Burton, Creation [Lond. 
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1836] ; Dawson, Archaia [Lond. 1862]; Gloag, Rela- 
tions of Geology to Theology [Edinb. 1858]; Huxtable, 
Record of Creation Vindicated [London, 1861] ; Hutton, 
Chronol. of Creation [Lond. 1860]; Lime, Mosaic Rec- 
ord (Edinburgh, 1857]; Anon. Sacred Geology [Lond. 
1847]; Sumner, Records of Creation [6th ed., London, 
1850]; Wight, Mosaic Creation (Lond. 1847]; Crofton, 
Geology and Genesis [London, 1854]; Y oung, Seriptural 
Geology [London, 1840]; De Serres, La Cosmogonie de 
Moise | Par. 1840; in Germ., Tiib. 1841]; Bosizo, Hexa- 
emeron und Geologie | Mainz, 1865]; Rorison, The Creative 
Week, art. v of Replies to “‘ Essays and Reviews” [Lond. 
and N. Y. 1862]; Lewis, God’s Week of Work [Lond. 
1865]; Amer. Presb. Rev. Oct. 1865; Poole, Genesis of 
Earth and Man [2d ed. Lond. 1860]; Wolf, Die Urge- 
schichte [Homb. 1860]; Baltzer, Schipfungsgeschichte 
[Lpz. 1867 sq.]; Brit. and For. Evang. Rev. Apr. 1867 ; 
Reusch, Bibel und Natur [Freib. 1866]; Lucas, Biblic. 
Ant. of Man | Lond. 1866]; Pitcairn, Ages of the Earth 
[Lond. 1868] ; Worgan, The Divine Week [Manchester, 
1864]; Wright, Geology and Antiquity of Earth [Lond. 
1864]; Anon. Phys. Theory of the [arth [Lond. 1864]; 
M‘Causland, The Adamite [Lond. 1864]; Girtner, Bi- 
bel und Geologie [Stuttg. 1868].) See CREATION. 

I. Mstory he Inquiry.—(This we condense from 
Pattison, The Earth and the Word, Lond. 1858, p. 123- 
139.) The prevalent opinion among the learned for 
upwards of two centuries after the revival of letters 
was that organic remains were mere mineral concre- 
tions. Hypotheses were invented purporting to ac- 
count for their production in methods quite worthy of 
the school of subtle philosophy whence they issued. 
This was maintained, not by obscure monks, but by 
really accomplished persons, the lights of natural his- 
tory in their day, such as Fallopio, Mercati, and Olivi 
in Italy, Plot and Lister in England, and Agricola in 
Germany. 3 

The excavations made for repairing the city of Ve- 
rona in 1517 brought to light a number of fossil re- 
mains, the appearance of which exercised the wits of 
that time; and, among others, Fracastoro boldly ex- 
pounded their true meaning and relations. He de- 
clared that they had not originated in any such ‘‘ plas- 
tic force” as was pretended, nor could they have been 
the results of the waters of the deluge. After having 
been thus rescued from the mineral kingdom, they 
were, howeyer, universally attributed to the deluge. 
Fabio Colonna, in 1600, and the whole of the Italian 
writers of this period, considered that all petrifactions 
were the remains of the Noachian deluge. 

In 1669, Steno, a Dane, attached to the court of 
Tuscany, expounded the true theory of organic fos- 
sils; he labored to harmonize his yiews with Scripture 
by selecting strata which appeared to him to be unfos- 
siliferous, and treating them as having been created 
before the existence of animals and plants. In 1676, 
Quirini contended that the diluvial waters could not 
have effected all the operations attributed to them, and 
maintained that the universality of the Mosaic deluge 
was not to be insisted on. In 1688, Robert Hook, in 
his posthumous treatise on earthquakes, assigns to or- 
ganic remains their true character, and supposes that 
some species may have been lost. . In his diluvial the- 
ory he attempts to crowd into the time between the 
creation and the deluge, and into the latter, all the 
visible phenomena of upheaval or dislocation. 

In 1690, Dr. Thomas Burnet, in his Sacred Theory 
of the Earth, describes the earth at the beginning as a 
fluid mass composed of all kinds of materials. 
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The | 


heaviest descended to the bottom and formed a solid | 


kernel, around which the waters, and afterwards the 
atmosphere, united; but between the water and at- 
mosphere there was formed an oily stratum, which re- 
ceived, little by little, all the earthy constituents with 
which the air was still charged. On this consolidated 
bed, marshy, thin, uniform, level, without mountains, 
without valleys, without either seas or rivers, lived 
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the antediluvyian generations. At this epoch the 
marshy crust, dried up by the heat of the sun, split, 
and fell down in the great abyss of waters. From 
thence came the universal deluge, the disarrangement 
of the axis of the globe, and the changing of climates, 
The earth, thus drowned, had still some cavities into 
which the waters entered, little by little, and so re- 
turned to their subterranean reservoir. Thus the 
ocean is a part of the great abyss, the isles are the 
fragments,, the continents are the great residuary 
masses of the old world. To the confusion brought 
about by the breaking up of the waters are owing the 
mountains and other undulations that we now see. 
This is a specimen of a large class of writings which 
passed for the effusions of learning and piety in the 
Augustan age of English literature. 

In 1696, Whiston, the great astronomer, published 
his new theory of the earth. He conceived of the 
earth as still having in its midst a solid and burning 
kernel, retaining the heat which it received from the 
sun when it was only the nucleus of the comet, and 
continually spreading it towards its circumference, 
This nucleus is itself surrounded by a great abyss, 
which is composed of two rings, of which the lower is 
a heavy fluid, and the upper water ; it is this layer of 
water which constitutes the foundation of our earth. 
The deluge was occasioned by another comet striking 
the earth, and was the parent of all the disturbances 
now manifest in its crust. 

About 1680 the great Leibnitz wrote of the earth as 
an extinct sun vitrified. According to him, its great- 
er portion was the subject of a violent fire, at the time 
when Moses tells us that the light was separated from 
the darkness. The fusion of the globe produced a vit- 
rified crust; when the crust was cold, the humid parts, 
which had risen in vapor, fell again, and formed the 
ocean. ‘The sea then deposited calcareous rocks. It 
at first enveloped all the surface of the globe, and sur- 
mounted the higher parts which at present form the 
continents and isles. Thus the shells and other rub- 
bish of marine animals that one finds everywhere 
prove that the sea has covered all the land; and the 
great quantity of fixed salts, of sand, and other mat- 
ters, fused and calcined in the earth, testify to the uni- 
versal fire, and that it preceded the existence of the 
sea. 

In 1695, Dr. Woodward, in his Discourse on the Nat- 
ural History of the Earth, most ably vindicates the 
proper nature of organic remains, and disposes of the 
views of those who attribute them to casual inunda- 
tions, or to the wash"of the sea when the land was first 
made; but he is equally unsuccessful in the formation 
of a hypothesis with his predecessors. He holds that 
at the deluge the solid strata of the earth were dis- 
solved in the water; the remains of animals sank 
down and became imbedded according to their relative 
gravity. 

Tn Italy, Vallisneri, finding by his own careful ob- 
servations that the facts were not in accordance with 
the theories then in yogue, which were affirmed to be 
founded in the interpretation of Scripture, attacked 
the interpreters, and demonstrated that they were in 
error. He wisely contented himself with recording 
his own observations, and would not attempt the con- 
struction of a theory, 

In 1740, Moro, on the other hand, with mych that 
is valuable in his onslaught upon other cosmogonists, 
fell into the error of becoming one of their number. 
His theory, however, is much more consistent, as well 
as reverential to the truth, than that of any of his pre- 
decessors. 

In 1749, Buffon published, like his fellow philoso- 
phers, a theory of the earth, which is now found in 
the first part of his collected works. It is a free and 
easy way of world-making with the aid of a sun, a 
comet, volcanic and aqueous forces at pleasure. The 
Sorbonne required him to recant so much of his work 
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ag expressed the sentiment that the wters of the sea 
had produced the land, and then left it dry, and that 
the land was again, by wear and tear, gradually merg- 
ing into the sea. The recantation is published with 
his works. These gorgeous dreams cost their author 
forty years’ thought, and enjoyed uncommon reputa- 
tion. Even now their decision of tone and eloquence 
of statement command an interest. 

In 1756, Lehmann, the German mineralogist, con- 
fined the action of the flood to the production of a few 
only of the rocks, and assigned the unfossiliferous stra- 
ta to the original creation, and the conglomerates to an 
intermediate revolution. 

In 1760, Michell, who held for eight years the Wood- 
wardian professorship at Cambridge, showed himself 
the true predecessor of modern geology. Neglect- 
ing cosmogony altogether, and applying himself to 
the description of the strata as they appeared under 
his own observation, he discovered the true sequence 
of the beds, and indicated a direction in which the ge- 
ologist might pursue his labors without infringing on 
theology. 

After Michell, the visions of the cosmogonists were 
again reproduced by various English writers. Sound 
geology, however, began to take precedence of world- 
making; the actual wonders of the subterranean world 
were preferred to the gay creations of the world-mak- 
ers. Hutton, William Smith, and a host of followers, 
comprising Cuvier and Brogniart, kept the republic of 
letters well employed in acquiring the grammar of the 
new science, which was created by physical researches 
into the strata and their contents. Henceforward cos- 
mogony assumes a second-rate position. 

De Lue, in 1799, wrote the chronology of Moses, as 
only commencing with the creation of man; and of 
the days of creation as being not natural days, but in- 
definite periods. A long line of illustrious men, many 
of whom are now living, diverted attention from the 
vain attempts of the early philosophers, and occupied 
themselves exclusively with descriptive geology. A 
classification of opinions—taking only the views of 
the leading men—will serve to show, in a general way, 
what has been said and done for the last fifty years in 
this department of knowledge. The following are the 
principal hypotheses : 

1. That the days of creation are indefinite periods, 
during which all the phenomena of geology occurred ; 
that the deluge is now marked by the drift and gravel 
remains of the post-tertiary age (Cuvier, Parkinson, 
Jameson, and others). ha 

2. That the first sentence of Genesis has no connec- 
tion with the subsequent verses. The phenomena of 
geology have place between the first and second verses. 
The chaos was universal, and ushered in the present 
creation (Chalmers, 1804. See also The Eurth’s An- 
tiquity in harmony with the Mosaic Account of Creation, 
by James Gray, M.A., 1849). 

3. That the earth that now is was the bed of the 
ante-diluvian sea. That all the phenomena now visi- 
ble resulted from operations in the interval between 
the creation and the end of the deluge. That, save 
this, the rocks were created as they now exist (Gran- 
ville Penn, Young). 

4. That we cannot rely on an interpretation of the 
Hebrew records, and therefore we may set them aside 


when apparently at variance with geological facts 
(Babbage). 


5, That the records are poetical representations, and | 


not historical (Baden Powell). 


6. That the first verse is a detached account of the 
original creation. 


was transacted in the province occupied by man only 
(Dr. Pye Smith). eZ 

7. That the ‘days were great natural periods. The 
Paleozoic system, pre-eminently that of plants, is the 
work of the third day; the secondary, pre-eminently 
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the epoch of sea-monsters and creeping things, is the 
work of the fifth day; and the tertiary, the time of 
mammalian creatures, is the work of the sixth day” 
(Hugh Miller). 

8. That the Mosaic narrative is a revelation made 
in visions to the mind of the prophet; the days are 
therefore spoken of not in connection with the events, 
but the duration of the vision. The events occurred 
in extremely lengthened periods. The deluge was 
partial (Lime, Mosaic Record in harmony with Geolog- 
ical, 1854; Poole, Genesis of the Earth and Man, 1856). 

9. That all creation took place consecutively, ac- 
cording to the literal reading of Gen. i. All things, 
fossil and recent, form part of one whole system of 
life, and were created at once on the successive days 
of creation. That the fossil species have become grad- 
ually extinct, and their remains buried by disturb- 
ances occurring from the first (L’abbé Soignet, Cosmog- 
onie de la Bible, Paris, 1854). 

10. P.H. Gosse (Omphalos, Lond.1857). The theory 
of this writer is a reproduction of Granville Penn, with 
a dash of the old, arbitrary, anti-geologic notion of 
the creation of the rocks, with fossils complete as-they 
are. He affirms a principle which he calls the law of 
‘‘Prochronism,”’ in virtue of which th® strata of the 
surface of the earth, with their fossil flora and fauna, 
may possibly belong to a ‘‘ prochronic”’ (i. e. to an un- 
real and symbolical or typical) development of the 
mighty plan of the life history of the world. 

The preceding account, though it is only a very 
general view of the principal hypotheses on this sub- 
ject, yet sufficiently shows how the minds of the 
framers have felt the power of the sacred writings. 
They have done homage, unconsciously in many in- 
stances, to divine truth, by acknowledging the neces- 
sity of accordance with it, however widely they have 
diverged from its plain teaching. It is a notable in- 
stance of the commanding power of the Scriptures 
that thus, through ages of ignorance and periods of 
enlightenment, they should still have been the pole- 
star, guiding all voyagers in their pathless track to- 
wards the unknown. 

11. We have reserved until last, as being, on the 
whole, the most comprehensive and satisfactory, the 
conclusions of Mr. Crofton, which have now for some 
years been before the world (originally sketched in 
Kitto’s Journal, Jan. 1850), and have not been refuted 
by any philologer. He affirms that, apart from geo- 
logical considerations, and judging from analogy with 
Scripture alone, the interpretation of the sacred vol- 
ume renders the following ten propositions credible. 

(1.) That the absolute age of our earth is not defined 
in the sacred volume. 

(2.) That there may have been a long interval in 
duration between the creation of ‘‘the heaven and the 
earth’? mentioned in the first verse of the first chapter 
of Genesis and the continuation of the earth’s history 
in the second verse. 

(3.) That the term ‘‘the earth’’ does not apply nec- 
essarily, in every instance, to the whole of our planet, 
but sometimes only to a part of it. 

(4.) That the state of the earth, described in the 
second verse as ‘without form and void,’ does not 
necessarily mean matter never reduced to form and 
order, but may signify matter reduced to disorder, 
after previous organization and arrangement. 

(5.) That the ‘‘darkness’’ ‘“‘upon the face of the 
deep,” also mentioned in the second verse, is not neg- 
ative of the previous existence of light, but may have 
been only a temporary one. 

(6.) That the commencement of the account of the 
first six days’ creation dates from the beginning of 
the third verse, ‘‘And God said, Let there be light.” 

(7.) That the act of ‘the first day’’ does not neces- 


sarily signify the creation of light, but may have been 


only the calling of it into operation upon the scene of 


'““darkness’’ described in the second verse. 
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(8.) That the calling of ‘the light Day” and “ the 
darkness Night,” with the declaration that “the even- 
ing and the morning were the first day,” does not nec- 
essarily imply that this was the first day, absolutely 
speaking. 

(9.) That the work of “the second day,” mentioned 
in the sixth, seventh, and eighth verses, may have been 
only an operation performed upon the atmosphere of 
our earth. 

(10.) That the work of ‘the fourth day,”’ described 
from the fourteenth to the eighteenth verses, does not 
necessarily imply that the sun, moon, and stars were 
then first created or formed, for the first time, from 
pre-existent matter; but may only have been that 
they were then, for the first time in the detail of the 
history of the present earth, made visible to it, and 
ordained to their offices with respect to the coming hu- 
man creation (Genesis and Geology, Lond. 1852; Phila. 
1853). 

II. Controversy between Geologists and Theologians.— 
‘The kindred sciences of geology and paleontology 
| cannot yet be said to have been in existence more than 
eighty years. But they had scarcely begun to assume 
the form and lineaments of sciences when that jeal- 
,ousy, which has never since the days of Galileo ceased 
to exist to some extent between the religionist and 
the natural philosopher, began to evince itself. The 
religionist was alarmed by rumors that the rocks, un- 
der the searching eye of the geologist, disclosed a state 
of facts which was wholly at variance with the Mosaic 
detail of the manner and order of the creation; and 
the studies of the geologists were, without much in- 
quiry, condemned and denounced, in no very measured 
terins, as destructive of the doctrine of the divine in- 
spiration of the Scriptures, and as infidel in their in- 
ception and tendency. On the other hand, the man 
of science was not slow in retorting that, if the record 
of Moses was of divine origin, it had nothing to appre- 
hend from the development of facts; and that, if it 
could not bear the test of physical truth, it must give 
way, even though it stood on the threshold of the 
treasury of inspiration ; for that, in such a crisis, the 
testimony of the senses with which man has been en- 
dowed for his guidance must prevail against mere 
matters of faith. In argument the man of science 
had the advantage, but in practice he erred by too fre- 
quently assuming geological facts and Scripture inter- 
pretation without sufficient inquiry, and so contribu- 
ted, by hastily formed conclusions, to put asunder the 
word and the works of God, which, by the decrees of 
Oniniscience, must ever be joined together. 

‘*The contest, in its early stages, was carried on by 
those religionists who construed the Mosaic days of 


’ the creation to have been six successive natural days 


of twenty-four hours each, measured by the revolution 


- of our globe on its axis; and the objection of the ge- 


ologist was founded on the obvious impossibility or 
absurdity that the world could have heen stocked with 
the various animal and vegetable organisms, whose re- 
mains have been found in the crust of the earth, in the 


brief period of the six natural days that preceded the | 


birth of Adam. The evidence was incontrovertible 
that for untold ages before that event generation upon 
generation of extinct animals had lived and died upon 
the earth. 

1. ‘‘To meet this difficulty, which threatened to blot 
out the first page of the Scriptures from inspired rey- 
elation, and which was obviously subversive of the 


authenticity and inspiration of all Scripture, a host of | 


champions arose, who, instead of examining with pa- 
tience and testing with care the alleged facts of geol- 
ogy, recklessly denied their existence, or sought to 
explain and account for them on wholly inadequate, 
and in many instances on false and absurd principles 
and grounds. Some ascribed the existence of fossil 
remains to the flood in the days of Noah; others to 
what was termed a plastic power that existed as one 
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of the natural laws of matter; and others, again, in- 
sisted that the various systems of rocks were created 
by the fiat of the Almighty with the fossil remains of 
animals that had never lived, and of plants that had 
never grown, imbedded in them. These were the rea- 
sonings of Granville Penn, Fairholm, Kirby, Sharon 
Turner, Gisborne, Taylor, dean Cockburn, etc.; and 
of them it is unnecessary to say more than that the 
progress of scientific discovery has extinguished their 
arguments, not only without injury to the cause of 
Scripture truth, but with the effect of establishing it 
on a surer basis. 

2. “ Another class of inquirers sought to solve the 
difficulty by conceding the well-established facts of 
geology and the geological explanations of those facts, 
but suggesting that the imperfection of our knowledge 
of the original Hebrew at the present day was such as 
to preclude all certainty of a right interpretation of its 
meaning. This was the position of Babbage; while 
Baden Powell insisted that the narrative of the erea- 
tion is couched in the language of mythic poetry, and 
was not intended to be a historical detail of natural 
occurrences. It is satisfactory to know that the ne- 
cessity for arguments so injurious in their tendencies 
to the cause of the truth and integrity of the Bible no 
longer exists; for the precision of the Mosaic phrase- 
ology will be found confirmed by every step that has 
been taken in the development of the truths of geology. 

3. “At an early period of this controversy, Dr. Chal- 
mers, whose sagacious mind and prudent foresight 
comprehended the importance of this issue between 
the facts of geology and the language of the Scrip- 
tures, propounded the proposition that ‘the writings 
of Moses do not fix the antiquity of the globe’—that 
after the creation of the heavens and the earth, which 
may have comprehended any interval of time and any 
extent of animal and vegetable life, a chaotie period 
ensued, when death and darkness reigned upon our 
globe, and the earth became, in Scripture language, 
‘without form and void,’ and all that had previously 
existed was, by some catastrophe, blotted out, and a 
new world of light and life produced, by fiats of the 
Deity, in a period of six natural days, closing with 
the birth of Adam; and thus the world which now 
exists was cut off from that which preceded it by a 
period of black, chaotic disorder. The geologist had 
thus ample room for the existence of all the organisms 
whose remains are found in the rocks that compose 
the crust of the earth, and he might labor in his in- 
vestigation of the nature and order of geological events 
without endangering the truth of the Mosaic record of 
the creation” (Kitto). 

Against this view Dr. Conant urges several objec- 
tions (Revised Version of Genesis, p. xx), the force of 
which, however, may in a great measure be readily 
parried. 1. The sacred writer himself gives no inti- 
mation of such an interyal. Of course not, since its 
mention forms no part of his plan, An argumentum a 
silentto is wholly invalid. It is sufficient if a space 
can be found in point of fact. 2. It assumes that Mo- 
ses has given us an account of only a part of the crea- 
tive work. But no one claims that he has given all 
the details of creation, or eyen a complete outline of 
it. His object was merely to state so much as stands 
connected with /wnan history; and on the view in 
question, this is more perfectly done than by any other 
interpretation, since it was the last creative stage by 
which the earth was specially fitted for man’s abode. 
3. Science shows no such conyulsion in the period pre- 
ceding man’s introduction on the earth. On the con- 
trary, an innumerable series of such cataclysms are 
revealed between the various strata of the earth’s 
crust, and there is special evidence of some general 
ice-waye almost immediately preceding the historic 
period, inthe phenomena of drift, bowlders, and stria- 
ted rocks, all of which are everywhere strewn upon 
the present surface of the globe. 4. Six extended cre- 
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ative periods allow time for the operation of second 
causes, such as were obviously at work for long ages 
in the formation of the earth, whereas six mere days 
would be no more called for than a single instant, 
such as that in which the Almighty fiat evoked the 
primitive matter into being. But we are not compe- 
tent to prescribe what would be a worthy process for 
the Creator, and this objection overlooks the moral 
significance of these week-days as compared with the 
Sabbath. Besides, the theory in question affords equal 
scope with any other for the cycles of geogony, geol- 
ogy, and geontology, while it brings the inspired nar- 
rative closer to man’s present home, with his animal 
and vegetable companions. For example, on the op- 
posite view, little propriety could be made out of the 
historical statement, Gen. ii, 19, 20: ‘‘Now Jehovah 
God had formed from the ground every living [thing] 
of the field, and every bird of the heavens, and brought 
[each] to the man to see what he would call it; so 
[that] whatever the man might call it [as] a living 
creature, that [was] its name; accordingly, the man 
called names to all the cattle, and to the bird of the 


heavens, and to every living [thing] of the field; but) 
| The incongruity between the events spoken of before 


for the man [one] did not find a helper as his counter- 
part [(or mate)].’’ Surely Adam did not call forth in 
review the fossil forms of long-extinct species from 
the bowels of the earth; and yet he must have done 
so if the animated tribes just spoken of, which are ob- 
viously the same with those of the sixth demiurgic 
day, were those of the geological ages. The advocates 
of a literal—although not local—creation on the sixth 
day are at liberty to apply the above-quoted language 
to an inspection of merely the surrounding creatures, 
or those inhabiting the garden of Eden along with 
Adam, as specimens of the yarious races roaming the 
earth—as in the case of the animals assembled from 
his own neighborhood by Noah into the ark [see DEL- 
uGE]; for their interpretation gradually narrows down 
the scope of the Mosaic cosmogony to man’s special 
accommodation ; but this symbolical theory, being 
throughout of cosmopolitan extent, requires all its 
terms to be taken in their most universal application. 
Indeed, in order to be consistent, it should not be con- 
tent with the creation of a single human pair, and 
their location in a particular spot; but it really favors 
the modern skeptical demand for an aboriginally wide- 
spread humanity in various independent centres of or- 
igin. See ADAM. 

The objections of Kalisch (Commentary on Genesis, 
p. 48 sq.), who concludes that, ‘‘ with regard to astron- 
omy and geology, the Biblical records are, in many 
essential points, utterly and irreconcilably at variance 
with the established results of modern researches”? (p. 
52), are as follows: (1.) That the connecting 4, and, of 
ver. 2, ‘‘expresses immediate sequence.’ So little 
force is there in this as an absolute or universal re- 
mark, that the connection in questién occasionally ap- 
pears at the beginning of a book (Exod. i, 1; 1 Kings 
i, 1; Ezra i, 1) or even an isolated epistle (2 Kings v, 
6; x, 2). See Gesenius, Thesaurus, p. 395, b. (2.) 
Exod. xx, 11, ‘For in sia days the Lord made the 
heaven and the earth,” ete., so far from being “‘in di- 
rect opposition” to this view, is in exact agreement 
with it, since that expression, which is a mere repeti- 
tion of the summary statement in Gen. ii, 1, contains 
not one syllable concerning the creation (it is MVD 
there, not N73, as in Gen. i, 1) of matter. The for- 
mula “heavens and earth” in Gen. i, 1 denotes the 
universe, as its absolute position there shows; whereas 
in Exod, xx, 11 it merely designates the sky and the 
land as subdivisions of our planet, in distinction from 
the sea, which is immediately added to embrace the 
whole. (8.) ‘In Matt. xix, 4 man is said to have 
been created ‘in the beginning ;’ the work of the sixth 
day was therefore believed to be coeval with the time 
specified in the first verse.” This is a piece of reason- 
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ing which refutes itself. (4.) “‘The earth could not 
have been termed ‘ dreary and empty’ if it [had] teem- 
ed with life and vegetation long before.” Certainly 
it could if this life and vegetation had been destroyed, 
as we suppose. (5.) For the same reason, the argu- 
ment cited by the same author (p. 45) from Hugh 
Miller (Testimony of the Rocks, p. 121, 122) is inappo- 
site here, that “‘for many ages ere man was ushered 
into being not a few of [the species of] his humble 
contemporaries of the fields and woods enjoyed life in 
their present haunts, and that for thousands of years 
previous to their appearance many of the existing 
[species of ] mollusks were in our seas ;” for these spe- 
cies may very readily have been recreated, on the the- 
ory we are now advocating, even if they had been ex- 
terminated just before the period of man—which, how- 
ever, does not necessarily follow, for their germs may 
have survived the cataclysm supposed. 

The objections which Dr. Tayler Lewis urges against 
this ‘‘chasm theory,” as he styles it, and which he 
regards as ‘‘the most difficult as well as the most un- 
satisfactory” of all the proposed solutions, are still less 
forcible (Lange’s Commentary on Genesis, p. 167): 1. 


and after the chasm. But on this theory there is no 
direct connection. 2. Want of natural or moral rea- 
sons for the alleged catastrophe. But no catastrophe 
is stated in the narrative; it is only an inference of 
modern times. 3. The theory is evidently brought in 
as an escape from geological difficulties, That is little 
against it, for all the modern explanations are but in- 
genious devices to meet some speculative view, except 
the bald one that holds to the literal creation of the 
universe in six periods of twenty-four hours each. On 
the other hand, the interpretation under consideration 
simply allows Moses to say nothing about matters with 
which he had nothing to do. We protest against mak- 
ing him wise in all the modern scientific ratiocinations. 
4, It makes the ‘‘heavens’’ of ver. 1 different from 
those of ver. 8. This is true only as to the ertension 
of the term, which the different character of the two 
contexts requires us to vary. Does any reasonable 
interpreter suppose the mere sky alone to be meant in 
ver. 1,asin ver.8? 5. The connecting 4, ‘‘ and,” does 
not admit ‘‘so sharp and remote a severance’’ in the 
history. We may reply that there was no wide gap 
in the imagination of the writer; it exists only in the 
mind of the modern savant. But, supposing that Mo- 
ses did know all about the period thus ignored by him, 
every Bible reader is aware how often such gaps are 
silently bridged by the conjunction in question, which 
might almost be described as a ‘‘ disjunctive’ rather 
than a copulative. The erudite objector himself can- 
didly admits (p. 130) that such minute grammatical 
points as the tense of the verb MN70, “‘was,”’ instead 
of "773, as well as the question whether the first day 
is exclusive or inclusive of the ‘“‘ beginning,”’ 
conclusive. 

On the other hand, the sacred text itself discloses 
several positive indications of such a hiatus as we have 
supposed between verse 1 and 2 of Gen. i. (4) The 
term ‘“‘ beginning” implies a sequel or later stage of 
creation, especially as it stands in so emphatic a posi- 
tion and absolute a form. (2) The act here designated 
by the word ‘‘ created” is not a general one, of which 
the details follow, but one totally distinct in kind from 
them, namely, the aborigination of matter itself; hence 
it is not used again until the bringing into existence 
of animal life is specified. (8) Accordingly, the phrase 
‘theavens and earth,” although expressive of the uni- 
verse, does not mean the celestial and terrestrial worlds 
as such, or as now extant, but merely their element- 
ary state or materials. This will be disputed by few 
if any interpreters. But thus, under any theory, a 
long interval must haye elapsed between this primor- 
dial state of matter, and its organization or crystalli- 
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zation into the most rudimentary forms to which it is Scripture, inasmuch as the term ‘the earth,’ in the 

possible to apply: the pitomenta, of the succeeding | first verse of the first chapter of Genesis, embraces the 
verse. (4) For “‘the earth” is there spoken of sepa- | whole of the terrestrial globe, and ‘the earth’ that 
rately as at least a segregated globe, and special prom- | is, in the next verse, described as ‘without form and 
inence is given to it by its emphatic position in the | void,’ cannot be more restricted in its meaning and 
sentence, as well as by the strong disjunctive accent | extent.’ This theory, however, is maintained by one 
placed upon it by the Masoretes, whereas the reduc-| of the latest expositors of this portion of Scripture 
tion of the heavenly bodies to their present qrder is | (Murphy, Commentary on Genesis, ad loc.). 

; not spoken of till a much later point—a fact utterly | 5. Another scheme of reconciliation of Scripture and 
irreconcilable with the view that makes the latter | geology has for its foundation the assumption that the 
phenomena coincide with their astronomical produc- | Mosaic days designate periods of vast and undefined 
tion. (5) The force of the substantive verb nnn, extent—that the six days of creation portray six long 
“was,” which, as being expressed in ver. 2, is not the | Periods of time, which commenced with “the begin- 
simple gopula, adds intensity to this distinction of the | Ring,” and have succeeded each other from thence 
terrene’ from the aerial sphere, and shows that the through the various scenes depicted by Moses, up to 
writer has descended from the universal creation to | 2nd ome of ee ie of man; and that the 
our own planet as the immediate abode of man. Now, | Seventh day, on which God rested’ from his work of 
a cueh the o question es perhaps, ae ie Be such a a ae 
some, be rendered became, remained, ete., yet as the wo Gay” in the Mosaic record, Dr. Buck- 
equivalent of imdoyw an distinction tren, ijt it cer- | land, who was one of the advocates for the natural-day 
tainly serves to point er a particular condition of the | interpretation, asserts that ‘‘there is no sound critic 
earth at a definite stage of its history as an actual | al or theological objection ;”” an admission, however, 
event in contrast with its later and prior state; q. d. Each there is abundant reason to dispute. See Day. 
“The earth, however, still existed as,” etc. (6) The Long before the question had assumed the impor- 
peculiar phrase employed to describe the condition in Loe and interest which the discoveries of geology 
question is even more conclusive of this interpreta- | have given to it, many well-informed philologists ad- 
tion ; for not only is this not an adjective, which would vocated the opinion that the Mosaic days were periods 


have expressed simple quality,’ but the nouns 57h of long duration. Among the Jews, Josephus and 


: : ; : Philo, and of Christians, Whiston, Des Cartes, and De 
‘35, literally wasteness and desolation, or emptiness Luc, have so expressed themselves; while of those 
Tt bg my - iste = 7 


and vacuity (for both these ideas are implied, and the | who have written with full knowledge of geological 
two words are almost synonymous), used superlatively | facts, we have Cuvier, Parkinson, Jameson, Silliman, 
2 by way of reiterated asseveration, are both expressive | and Hugh Miller—all of them holding the opinion that 
of a positive rather than a negative fact, the result of | the Mosaic days of creation were successive periods 
an active cause, and not a mere continuance of disor- | of long duration.” Nevertheless, in a hermeneutical 
der or the absence of organic principles, q. d. ‘‘ wreck | point of view, this theory is open to the gravest objec- 
and ruin” (compare Isa. xxxiy, 11, ‘‘He shall stretch | tions. See Cosmocony, Mosatc. 
out upon it the line of confusion [¢éhw], and the stones The statement of Prof. Tayler Lewis is perhaps the 
of emptiness [béhu],” speaking of the complete demo-| most finished form of this fashionable theorizing, name- 
j lition of a city). (7) The same picture of devastation | ly, that, as St. Augustine expresses it, ‘‘ common solar 
is contained in the parallel terms pinn, abyss, and days are mere vicissitudines cali, mere changes in the 
DaM~79B, surface of the water ; by which the face of | Position of the heavenly bodies, and not spatia mora- 


; a athe rum, or evolutions in nature belonging to a higher chro- 
r i ior) is represented as a vast and : ; - si oii 
eee. Xe interior) 1s rep 5 nology, and marking their epochs by a law of inward 


Billowy sea, jus such as an. arctic deluge Ore pudden- change instead of incidental outward measurements. 
ly melted mer de glace would exhibit. (8) Finally, . . . « This is not a metaphorical, but the real and 
the brooding (MBF}7"3) of the divine Spirit over this proper sense of the word ‘day’—the most real and 
dark and turbid nest (not chaotic world-ege does not proper, the original sense, in fact, inasmuch as it econ- 
exclude all previous creative or reductive energy, but | tains the essential idea of cyclicity or rounded perio- 
rather implies the already fecundated germ or organ- | dicity, or self-completed time, without any of the mere 
ized embryo, which only needed incubation to bring | accidents that belong to the outwardly measured solar 
it to perfection and manifestation. The semzna rerwm | or planetary epochs, be they longer or shorter... . . 
survived the extinction of the parent races, and a} Wonderful things are told out of the common use of 
fresh brood was to repopulate the globe. Or perhaps | language, and therefore common terms are to be taken 
the figure may still better be interpreted of the fledg- | in their widest compass, and in their essential instead 
ling earth, chilled and stunned by the recent catastro-| of their accidental idea. . . . No better term could be 
phe, nestling for warmth and protection beneath the | used for the creative more, pauses, or successive nat- 
genial wings of its Creator, to gather new vigor for the | wrw, as Augustine styles them; and so no better words 
final essay at independent life and action. than ‘evening’ and ‘morning’ could be used for the 

4, “Dr, Pye Smith, in his Geology and Scripture, | antithetical vicissitudes through which these succes- 
suggested t the chaotic period had been confined | sions were introduced” (Lange’s Genesis, p- 131). This 
and limite@to one particular portion of the earth’s | appears to us a gratuitous assumption of the whole 
surface, viz. that part which God was adapting for the | question in debate, and that in a form so nearly akin 
dwelling-place of man and the animals connected with | to pure transcendentalism as to be beyond the reach of 
him. This section of the earth he designates as ‘a) sober criticism. Its acceptance or rejection will de- 
part of Asia lying between the Caucasian range, the | peud upon the subjective condition of the inquirer’s 
Caspian Sea, and Tartary on the north, the Persian | own mind. But this interpretation, whether true or 
and Indian seas on the south, and the mountain ridges | false, does not, in fact, at all touch the real difficulty be- 
which run, at considerable distances, on the eastern! tween the geologists and Moses; it rather occasions 
and western flanks ;’ and he suggests that this region | that difficulty, for it essentially identifies the creative 
was brought by atmospheric and geological causes into | wras of the two schemes. Now the discrepancy in 
a condition of superficial ruin, or some kind of general | question, as we shall see, relates not so much to the 
disorder. ‘This theory left to the geologist his unbro- | absolute or comparative length of the several crea 
ken series of plants and animals in all parts of the | processes, as to their relative order and character. 
world, with the exception of this particular locality. | These are unmistakably fixed in the most marked pe 
But the explanation was never received with favor, | indelible characters in the respective records of es - 
and was obviously inconsistent with the language of | ogy and Genesis, and, unfortunately for the theory in 
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question, they altogether fail to tally. However in- 
definite an extension, therefore, we may give to the 
word ‘‘day” in the sacred narrative, this will avail lit- 
tle so long as the successive events themselves so 
widely differ from those of the scientific system. More- 
over, the creations of the geological world overlap 
each other, and vary in their relative position in dif- 
ferent regions, whereas those of the Biblical cosmog- 
ony are strictly consecutive and universal. 

Similar objections apply to an ingenious theory of 
Prof. 8. D. Hillman (in the Meth. Quar. Rev. Oct. 1868), 
who, while admirably defending the ‘‘ nebular hypoth- 
esis,’’ proposes to identify the days of creation with as- 
tronomical eras. He leaves no room for the alterna- 
tions of ‘evening and morning.”’ 

“The consistency or harmony of these two records 
of the creation—that of Moses and that of the geologist 
—has, in conformity with the foregoing interpretation 
of the word ‘day,’ been attempted to be traced and 
vindicated by the late Hugh Miller in a lecture deliy- 
ered by him to the ‘Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion’ in the year 1855, and afterwards republished in 
The Testimony of the Rocks, and also by Dr. M‘Caus- 
land in his Sermons in Stones. The former sought to 
show the consistency between the facts of geology and 
the events recorded by Moses as haying occurred on 
the third, fifth, and sixth days or periods of creation, 
stating that, as a geologist, he was only called on to 
account for those three of the six days or periods, in- 
asmuch as geological systems and formations regard 
the remains of the three great periods of plants, rep- 
tiles, and mammals, and those only; and ‘that of the 
period during which light was created—of the period 
during which a firmament was made to separate the 
waters from the waters—or of the period during which 
the two great lights of the earth, with the other heay- 
enly bodies, became visible from the earth’s surface, 
we need expect to find no record in the rocks.’ But 

jthe author of the latter work (Sermons im Stones) has 
/ undertaken further to show that geology confirms and 
establishes the truth of every statement in the record 
jor Moses, from the beginning down to the creation of 
}man—the original state of the globe ‘without form 
and void’—the first dawn of light—the formation of 
the firmament, and the separation of the waters below 
from the waters above it—and the first appearance of 
the sun, moon, and stars on the fourth day, intermedi- 
ate between the creation of the vegetable world on the 
third, and the creation of the creeping things and birds 
( on the fifth day.’’ But neither of these writers, how- 
| ever acute and accurate in matters of natural science, 
was competent to appreciate the philological and exe- 
/getical bearings of the subject, and hence both have 
| palpably warped the statements of the sacred text into 
a forcible conformity to their geological prepossessions. 
The many and striking discrepancies will appear in 
the following discussion of the facts of geology in de~ 
tail. See section iv. 

The only objection which even these geologists have 
deemed sufficient to set aside the above explanation 
of Dr. Chalmers is that geology (in their view) fur- 
nishes no evidence of such a sudden and total break in 
the order of creation immediately previous to the in- 
troduction of man. It is difficult to see how they can 
maintain this argument in the face of the two well- 
known facts, that no remains of the present races of an- 
imals or vegetables are to be found in the fossiliferous 
rocks (at least none in those below the ‘“ tertiary’), and 
that none of the fossil species are now extant upon the 
globe. The few exceptions claimed to these rules are 
too trifling and doubtful to affect their validity (these 
are strongly adduced by Lyell, A ntiq. of Man, Lond. 
and N, Y. 1863; a careful synopsis may be found in 
Bruce’s Races of the Old World, N. Y, 1863, ch. SSRNOUS 
comp, Brit. and For. Evan. Rev. Oct. 1861 ; Meth. Quar. 
Rev. Jan. 1864), and the cases of striking resemblance 
may be referred to the maintenance of analogous types 
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of being in each fresh creation. Indeed, the universal 
presence of ‘‘drift,g and the strie everywhere found 
upon rocks at the surface, seem to be conclusive evi- 
dence of some grand cataclysm closing the pre-Adam- 
ite period with universal wreck, which the flippant as- 
sertions of some modern writers cannot gainsay. Sev- 
eral of the recently discovered cases of human remains 
or art, covered by deposits computed to be of immense 
age, are examined by an expert in the Meth. Quarterly 
Review for Oct. 1865, and the preposterous conclusions 
derived from them by Lyell and others fully exploded. 
The well-known rate of the growth of deltas at the al- 
luvial mouths of all great rivers proves that they be- 
gan their course not over six thousand vege ago. 
Prof. Jewell, of Chicago, in the Meth. Quar. Kéview for 
Jan. 1869, carefully examines all the most recent dis- 
coveries alleged in favor of the antiquity of man under 
the five heads: ‘1. Lacustrine habitations of Central 
and Southern Europe; 2. ‘ Kjocken-middings’ or Kitch- 
en refuse-heaps of the coasts of Denmark and Norway, 
and the Atlantic coast of North America; 3. Deltas, as 
those of the Nile, Po, Ganges, and Mississippi; 4. Cave 
deposits, in various parts of Europe; 5. Remains [of 
human bones and other objects] found in the peat, 
clay, and gravel-beds and terrace-formations of vari- 
ous parts of the world.” He then sums up the prop- 
er scientific conclusions from these geological data 
thus: 

(1.) Man and the mammoth in some parts of the globe were 
contemporaneous. 

(2.) Instead of carrying man baek to the period assigned to 
the mammoth and other great extinct pachyderms, we are re- 
quired rather to bring the mammoth down to the period of 
man. 

(3.) We may safely say that the facts elicited not only show 
that those deposits in which remains of man have been found 
may have been formed within the six thousand years of his- 
torical chronology, but thatein all probability such was the 
case. 

(4.) The knowledge we yet have of the dynamical geology 
of the various superficial formations from the ‘* pleistocene” 
upward, is not such as to enable us to reach trustworthy con- 
clusions with regard to past time. 

(5.) Geological changes have taken place in the past with a 
rapidity seldom if ever witnessed at present. 


6. In view of all the difficulties, some interpreters in 


‘despair abandon all attempt at reconcilement between 


the Mosaic record and scientific findings, e. g. Kalisch, 
as above, and in general the whole Rationalistic school. 
Even Quarry (Genesis and its Authorship, Lond. 1866 
chap. i), while acutely and forcibly showing the un 
tenableness of the adjustments proposed in favor of 
the geological schemes, is not content with pronoune- 
ing the effort premature, in view of the unsettled state 
of the sciences involved, but proceeds to lay down the 
axiom that we must ‘give up looking for physical 
truth where moral truth alone is to be expected.” But 
surely this is not simply a case where the phenomenal 
theory of interpretation is competent to explain the 
whole discrepancy—applicable as that principle was 
seen to be to much of the phraseology of the Mosaic 
account as early as the time of Gregory of Nyssa 
(Hexaémeron, in Opp. Greg. Nys., where the optical ex- 
planation is advocated); for as Moses igs expressly 
writing on the subject of creation, a just €xegesis de- 
mands that his statements—so far as they are parallel 
——must tally with all later discoveries and conclusions. 
See HERMENEUTICS. 

Mr. Quarry (Genesis, p. 17 sq.) adduces the follow- 
ing alleged discrepancies as evidence of the non-his 
torical character of the narrative in Gen. i, ii: (.) 
The apparently simultaneous creation of both * the 
heavens and the earth” in the beginning, whereas the 
firmament, the celestial bodies at least, are represented 
as being formed in detail at a later day. But if, as we 
hold, the first verse merely declares the calling into 
existence of the primordial matter or elements, not only 
does all repetition vanish, but the distinction inherent 
in the nature of the case between creation proper and 
progressive development is duly observed. 


Our ex- 
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planation likewise dissipates his objection to the use 
of the term ‘“‘days” before the creation of the sun. (2.) 
He alleges that the numeral THN, one, being here anar- 
throus, cannot properly be rendered “ first”’ in econnec- 
tion with the opening eve-morn of creation, in the 
sense of the order of time. But certainly it can have 
no other meaning when followed in the same series by 
the other undoubted ordinals ‘‘second,’”’ “‘third,”’ ete. 
That the stxth day alone has the article is due to its 
emphasis as the concluding one of the working week. 
(8.) The correlation between the two triads of works— 
“the luminaries of the fourth day corresponding to the 
light of the first, the fishes and birds of the fifth to the 
waters and the firmament of the second, and the ter- 
restrial animals of the sixth to the dry land of the 
third’’ — constitutes no valid argument against the 
matter-of-fact character of the representation ; for these 
are merely signs of the progress and harmony obsery- 
able in all God’s plans, and a special coincidence aris- 
ing in this case from the necessarily gradual prepara- 
tion of the globe for its varied classes of tenants. The 
assumptions that birds are impliedly represented as 
being produced from the air, that the creatures were 
all brought before Adam immediately upon their crea- 
tion, and that the woman was formed on a different 
day from the man, are all gratuitous and erroneous, 
as is likewise the supposition that the absence of veg- 
etation in chap. ii, 5 was absolute and universal, in- 
stead of referring to a mere spontaneous growth, and 
that in Eden simply. 


IIE. Geclogical Formations.—‘‘ The crust of the earth 
is composed of rocks, which haye been formed, some 
by the action of fire, such as granite, basalt, porphyry, 
and greenstone, which are termed igneous rocks, and 
some by sedimentary deposit at the bottom of water, 
such as sandstone, limestone, shale, ete., which are 
known as aqueous or stratified rocks. Igneous rocks 
were first formed; and on these, from time to time, 
through the long ages of our planet’s existence, were 
deposited the many successive layers of sedimentary 
stratified rocks, in which are found the fossil remains 
of the animals and plants that were in existence 
during the several periods of deposition. These lay- 
ers of rocks have been frequently and extensively, 
throughout these wxras of their formation, broken up 
and distorted by volcanic action, and the protrusion of 
igneous rocks from beneath, upwards, and through 
them; and by these the mountain ranges, in all parts 
of the earth, have been elevated, and those diversities 
of land and sea which the face of our planet presents, 
have been formed.”” We shall continue, in accordance 
with the prevalent theory, to characterize the basis 
rocks, i. e. granite, and its unstratified congeners, as 
dgneous, although recent investigations tend to the con- 
clusion that they, as well as the superincumbent anima- 
ted series, are the result of the disintegrations, decom- 
positions, and fresh combinations of aqueous agency. 

‘The first aspect of the globe which the investiga- 
tions of the cosmogonist have enabled us to realize, 
present to view a viscid igneous ball revolving on its 


axis, and wheeling its annual course around the sun, | 


its centre of attraction. Its present oblate spheroid- 
ical form, flattened at the poles and eleyated at the 
equator, is the exact form that a liquid sphere of the 
size and weight of the earth, revolving on its axis in 
twenty-four hours, would assume; and the still pre- 
vailing central heat, which is indicated by the gradual 
increase of temperature as we descend in mines from 
the surface in the direction of the earth’s centre, re- 
yeals the igneous origin of the mass. The gradual 
cooling down of this fiery sphere, by radiation into 
space, would result in the formation of a crust of gran- 
ite or some other igneous rock on the surface; and as 
the cooling progressed, the gases which are the constit- 
uents of water, and which are kept asunder by intense 
heat, would naturally combine, and thus the crust, in 
HI—Erns 
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process of time, would be covered with an ocean. Thus 
we have all the elements requisite for the production 
of the first series of sedimentary rocks, which were 
formed out of the disturbed particles or detritus of the 
igneous crust at the bottom of the waters which encir- 
cled the globe, The lowest of our sedimentary rocks, 
gneiss and mica schist, which rest on the primordial 
granite, or some other rock of igneous origin, are found, 
on inspection, to be composed of the débris or broken 
particles of granite, and so far the foregoing theory of 
their origin is confirmed. This series of rocks has 
been styled ‘metamorphic,’ from the great change that 
has been wrought in their structure by the action of 
the intense heat to which, at the time of their forma- 
tion, they must have been exposed, and by which they 
have been partially crystallized, and their lines of 
stratification obliterated. They form a portion of that 
vast pile of the bottom rocks which have been termed 
‘the Cambrian,’ and which have been calculated to be 
25,000 feet, or nearly five miles, in depth or thickness. 

“Throughout the long ages occupied by the deposi- 
tion of the mass of sediment of which these bottom 
rocks are composed, the temperature of the globe must 
have been very high, though gradually becoming more 
cool; and the traces of animal life in them are ex- 
tremely rare and difficult to detect and identify. The 
scanty fossil remains which have been discovered by 
the industry and research of the geologist, reveal no 
type of animal life of a higher order than the zoophyte 
(a creature partly of animal and partly of a vegetable 
nature), annelids, or sea-worms, and bivalve mollusks 
—all of them marine creatures devoid of the senses of 
sight and hearing; and with them have been found 
traces of fucoids or sea-weeds, but no land vegetation. 
In fact, all that has been discovered of organic matter 
in these rocks indicates a beginning of life at the time 
of their formation, and a beginning of life in the low- 
est and most humble of its forms. 

“The long wra of the Cambrian formation was suc- 
ceeded by another as extensive, during which the rocks 
which have been denominated ‘the Silurian’ were form- 
ed, by sedimentary deposits, to the depth (as some es- 
timate) of 30,000 feet. The fossil remains of animals 
throughout this formation are abundant, and disclose 
the zoology of the wera to have been confined to sub- 
marine invertebrates, zoophytes, mollusks, and crus- 
taceans; and no vertebrate animal appears until the 
close of the «ra, when the remains of fishes are found 
in the beds which lie immediately at the top of the 
Silurian formation. Light to some extent must have 
pervaded the earth during this period ; for many of the 
mollusks, and all of the crustaceans, were furnished 
with eyes, some of them, as in the instance of the tri- 
lobite, of a peculiarly elaborate and perfect structure, 
It appears to be a law of nature, that animals whose 
entire existence is passed in darkness are either wholly 
devoid of the organs of sight, or, if rudimentary eyes 
are discoverable, they are useless for the purposes of 
vision, as exemplified in the animals of all orders, from 
the mollusk to the mammals, which have been discoy- 
ered in the caverns of Illyria, in the caverns of South 
America, mentioned by Humboldt, in the Mammoth 
Cave of Kentucky, in deep wells, and in depths of the 
sea where no ray of light can penetrate. 

‘The system that succeeded the Silurian was that 
in which the Devonian or Old-Red-Sandstone rocks 
were formed; and all geologists concur in stating that 
the position in which these rocks are found indicates 


| that the sera was ushered in by violent commotions, 


during which most of the principal mountain ranges 
in the world were thrown up. The fossil remains of 
this era, during which sedimentary rocks, calculated 
to be about 10,000 feet in thickness, were formed, pre- 
sent to our view, in addition to the previous existing 
orders of animals, vertebrate fish of the Placoid and 
Ganoid species. These have been graphically de- 
scribed by Hugh Miller, in The Old Red Sandstone, as 
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Section of the Earth's Crust, showing the Relative Position of its Strata. 


N.B.—The above distribution of the succe 


sive layers consist merely of the titles and systems adopted by different authors. 


Some of the strata are 


found only in certain localities of limited extent, and there are modifications peculiar to other places. The “rocks” (a general term in geology for all 


strata, of whatever character) are represented in the cut as tilted BP by an adjacent mountain. 


depression, are sometimes exhibited as having successively taken p 


Several such changes of level, and not seldom even by 


place. The layers are frequently corrugated or otherwise disturbed, either singly or 
throughout the whole or various parts of the series. Any one of them may appear at the surf 


those properly belonging above it. Seldom or never are they all found together as here. 


e, in consequence of derangement or the absence of 
They exist in endless variety of combination, both chemical 


and mechanical, and are sometimes thrown into almost promiscuous confusion by volcanic and other causes; but when present and in their natural site, 


they observe the arrangement indicated on the diagram. 


cartilaginous, and clad in strong integuments of bone 
composed of enamelled plates, instead of the horny 
scales which form the covering of the fish of the pres- 
ent day; and it has been suggested by Dr. Buckland 
that this hard coating may have formed a defence 
against the injurious effects of water of a high temper- 
ature. The first traces of land vegetation have been 
found at the top of the Silurian, where the Old Red 
Sandstone rests on it.’ ‘The fossil remains of a 
small reptile, which is stated to haye been found in a 
rock at the top of the Old Red Sandstone, have been 
supposed to be the first traces of terrestrial life upon 
the globe; but professor Owen is of opinion that the 
rock in question does not belong to the Old Red Sand- 


stone formation, but to another long subsequent—the 
Trias. 


“The system that succeeded the Devonian is the 
Carboniferous, which is one of importance and interest 
to mankind, as having been the period of the forma- 
tion of coal, iron, and the mountain limestone—a com- 


bination of products that have contributed so largely 
in these latter days to the comfort and convenience 
of the human race. The coal-measures, it is well as- 
certained, are the product of profuse and extensive 
vegetation, and the nature of the plants of which it 


has been formed is easily discoverable by a close ex- 


amination of the mineral itself, which, on inspection, 
discloses them to have been almost entirely of the 
cryptogamic order, and such as would be produced in 
abundance in positions of shade, heat, and humidity. 
Ferns, calamites, and esquisitaceous plants preponder- 
ate, and wood of hard and ligneous tissue, which is, in 
a great measure, dependant on the unshaded light of 
the sunbeam, is of rare occurrence in this formation, 
while season rings, which result from the impact of 
the direct rays of sunlight on the tree, are not found 
at all in the fossil woods of this or the previous forma- 
tion, though they appear in those of the succeeding 
systems.” 


“Tn confirmation of these views, it is remarkable 
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that other geological phenomena, besides that of the 
absence of the season rings in the trees, indicate that 
there was no variation of seasons on our earth before 
the close of the carboniferous xra. Temperature ap- 
pears, up to that period, to have been tropical and uni- 
form in all latitudes; for the fossil remains testify 
that the animals and plants that lived and grew in the 
carboniferous and preceding zeras at the equator were 
of the same species as those that lived and grew at the 
same period in the arctic regions—and the coal-meas- 
ures are as abundant in the high latitudes as in the 
temperate and tropical zones. These phenomena can 
only be accounted for by the continued prevalence of 
the central heat, and the consequent neutralization of 
the effect of the sun’s rays, the influence of which now 
operates to produce the variety of seasons. The cli- 
matal condition of the earth in those ages must have 
been similar to those of a vast humid hothouse shaded 
from the direct radiance of the sun, and which would 
be eminently conducive to the production of a prolific 
vegetation, such as that which has been stored up in 
our extensive coal-measures. 

“The zoology of this zra furnishes us with the first 
undoubted traces of terrestrial animal life, in the form 
of insects of the beetle and cockroach tribes, scorpions, 
and reptiles of the batrachian order—creatures which 
were adapted by nature to live in the dull, hazy, tepid 
atmosphere that overspread our planet at this time. 

‘*At the close of the carboniferous «ra another com- 
menced, during which the system of rocks, which has 
heen denominated ‘the Permian’ system, was formed, 
the fossil remains of which indicate that great changes 
must have taken place in the physical constitution and 
aspect of the earth. The exuberant vegetation which 
had supplied the material of the coal-measures of the 
preceding formation had died away, and a vegetation 
of a higher order succeeded.” ‘‘The animals, too, 
which inhabited the Permian earth disclose an advance 
in organic life. The Saurian, or true reptile, here 
made its first appearance; and the earliest traces of 
birds present themselves in the New Red Sandstone, 
a member of this system. The foot-tracks of these 
birds, of immense magnitude, which stalked on the 
Permian sands and mud, are found impressed on the 
now hardened slabs of sandstone and shales of that 
formation both in Scotland and in America. 

“The Permian was succeeded by the systems of the 
Trias and Oolite, whose fossil remains attest an ad- 
vance in animal as well as in vegetable organization. 
Trees of the palm, pine, and cypress species were min- 
gled with the diminished ferns, calamites, and coni- 
fers of the coal era; and with this improved vegeta- 
tion, a higher order of insects appears to have come 
into existence to feed on and enjoy the increasing 
bounties of Providence. But the peculiar and most 
striking feature of the age was the extraordinary in- 
crease, in number and magnitude, of the Saurian rep- 
tiles which then peopled the earth. The Saurians 
were divisible into three distinct classes—the terres- 
trial, or Dinosaurians; the marine, or Elaniosaurians ; 
and the aerial, or Pterosaurians. They were all of 
them air-breathing creatures—amphibious, and more 
or less aquatic in their nature and habits; together 
with the birds whose tracks have appeared in these 
same systems.” ‘The fossil remains of the reptilian 
inhabitants of earth, ocean, and air of the Oolite world, 
more especially of the Lias member of it, have reveal- 
ed them to have then swarmed out in such amazing 
numbers, and of such vast dimensions, that geologists 
haye always dwelt on the scenes which the earth of 
those days must have presented with astonishment 
and wonder, and have named that era ‘the age of the 
reptiles.’ ”’ 

“The Chalk or Cretaceous system succeeded that 
of the Oolite, and presents little, if any evidence of 
advance in creation. ‘There is, however, a manifest 
decrease of the Saurian reptiles, which reigned in such 
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abundance in the preceding formation, and some traces 
of the true mammals have, it is said, been found in this 
system. At all events, in the next formation, the 
Tertiary, we haye distinct evidence of the existence of 
the mammal race of animals, including the quadruped 
mammifers, resembling those now extant.” 

‘No traces of human remains, or of any work of 
art, have been found below the superficial deposits, or 
outside coating of the globe; yet there is no evidence 
of the introduction on the earth of any species of ani- 
mal whose prototype was not in being before the hu- 
man race became inhabitants of the earth. Man’s 
pedigree is of less antiquity than that of any other 
known creature, though, geologically and physically, 
he is at the top of the ascending orders or scale of cre- 
ated beings; for it is admitted by the most eminent 
and best-informed geologists that the well-attested 
facts of their science demonstrate that the plan or law 
of the creation was progressive, beginning with the 
zoophyte in the bottom rocks, and ascending through 
the succeeding formations in the advancing forms of 
the Mollusk, Crustacean, Fish, Reptile, and Mammal, 
culminating with Man, since which no new species 
has been introduced on the scene. See Sprcrns. 

‘The length of the time which has elapsed since 
our planet was a ball of liquid fire, and during which 
our world of light and life was elaborated in its vari- 
ous stages by the hands of the Almighty, admits of no 
calculation. It is not to be reckoned by days or years, 
or any known measure of time. We can only lock 
at the vast piles of the sedimentary rocks which have 
been laid down at the bottom of the waters in that pe- 
| riod, to the depth of fifteen miles at the lowest calcu- 
| lation, and ask how long was the space of time occu- 
pied in the formation of those masses by the slow pro- 
cess of depositing grain after grain of the particles of 
the matter of which they have been formed, and yet 
that is but a brief portion of duration when compared 
with that which must haye been occupied by the cool- 
ing down of the globe, so as to admit of the existence 
of life upon its surface.” ‘‘The Scriptures do not fix 
the age of the earth, or supply any means by which 
we could calculate the length of time that had elapsed 
between ‘the beginning’ and the first appearance of 
the creation, including that of Adam; and the Biblical 
records have unfolded to us that nearly six thousand 


| of the earth. Facts, however, have recently come to 
light on which it has been argued that, though the ex- 
tent of the human wra must have been short indeed 
when compared with the vastness of the geological 
ages, yet some of the human race must have tenanted 
the earth at a time long anterior to that assigned by 
the Bible records to have been the date of Adam’s 
birth. Mr. Leonard Horner’s experimental researches 
in Egypt, instituted with a view to ascertain the depths 
of the sedimentary deposits in the valley of the Nile, 
have brought to light relics of works of art and speci- 
mens of man’s handiwork, such as pieces of pottery 
and sculpture, that tend to prove the existence of in- 
telligent manufacturers at a period of time that could 
not be less than eleven or twelve thousand years; but 
the premises from which this conclusion has been de- 
duced are too uucertain and fallible to warrant such 
an extension of the commonly received age of man. 
The rate of accretion of sedimentary deposits of a river 
like the Nile is subject to so many varying external 
influences, that, as a measure of time, it may be most 
fallacious, and no reliance can be placed upon it as 
disproving the record of Moses. Still greater impor- 
tance has been ascribed to the discoveries in the gravel 
quarries of Abbeville and Amiens, in the north of 
France, and also in Suffolk in England, of flint imple- 
ments, such as hatchets, spears, arrow-heads, and 
wedges of rude manufacture, associated in undisturbed 
gravel, with the bones of extinct species of the ele- 
phant, rhinoceros, and other animals, whose remains 
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are found in the diluvyium formed by the last i 

geological revolution. If these implements are of ar- 

tificial origin, they afford strong evidence that the 

races of men by whom they were manufactured were | 
the contemporaries of animals which geologists affirm | 
could not have existed within the Scripture term of | 
human life. Nevertheless, many of those best ac- 

quainted with geological phenomena and the knowl- 

edge to be derived from them have not admitted that 

this association of a mixture of the flint implements 

with the extinct animal remains is conclusive evidence 

of the co-existence in life of the manufacturer of the 

implements with those animals, and affirm that mere 

juxtaposition is no evidence of contemporaneity, when 

no remains of the human frame are to be found in the 

same place’? (Kitto, Cyclopedia, s. v. Creation). The | 
few instances in which such remains have been found | 
together are all resolvable into cases of animals. of 
comparatively recent extinction (Bibliotheca Sacra, 
July, 1867, p. 457 sq.). The age of the diluvium also 
in which these remains have been discovered, uncer- 
tain as it was before, has not been determined by the 
presence of these human relics in it, so that the Scrip- 
ture chronology of the human era has not been dis- 
placed. 

IV. Proposed Identification of these Geological Periods 
with the Mosaic ‘‘ Days.’’—Most geologists have frank- 
ly avowed the utter incompatibility of these rocky rey- 
elations with that of Genesis, if intended as the records 
of the same events; while those who have believed 
them to be reconcilable have usually contented them- 
selves with vaguely referring to the progress and or- | 
der evinced in both accounts as a proof of their gener- 
al agreement, without attempting anything like a mi- 
nute comparison—doubtless for the reason that any 
distribution of the geological wras into precise por- 
tions, such as those of Moses, whether six or any oth- 
er number, must be highly arbitrary and fanciful. A 
few, however, following out the suggestion of Jame- 
son, have of late ventured upon such a collation in 
detail, e. g. Hugh Miller and Dr. M‘Causland (see 
above). 

1. The most ingenious of these schemes makes the 
Jirst Mosaic “day” correspond to the age of the lower, 
metamorphic, or Cambrian rocks, in which the eyeless 
zoophytic life is compared with the vivifying influence 
of the Spirit brooding over the abyss as yet in dark- 
ness; the second ‘day,’’ on which the firmament was 
formed, would answer to the Silurian series, contain- 
ing only submarine inyertebra, evincing the presence 
of light; the third ‘‘day,”’ when the dry land brought 
forth the vegetable tribes, would be represented by the 
Old Red Sandstone period, containing also vertebrated 
fish and traces of.land vegetation; the fourth “day,” 
which witnessed the development of the celestial lu- 
minaries, would agree with the Carboniferous era, 
which indicates the lifting up of the veil of vapor that 
had before enshrouded the globe, thus giving rise to a 
more solid form of woody fibre ; the fifth “day,” when 
birds and reptiles were produced, would be denoted by 
the group of the Permian, New Red Sandstone, Trias, 
and Oolite systems, with their gigantic Saurians and 
‘bird-tracks ; and finally, the séath ‘“day,”? which saw 
the creation of land animals, would fall in the Creta- 
ceous or rather the Tertiary epoch, which presents the 
most perfect fossil mammals. Unfortunately, howey- 
er, there exist several important discrepancies in this 
effort at identification, which go to show that it is alto- 
gether artificial and untrue. Jn the Jirst place, there 
are not exactly six of these strata of rocks, but some 
ten or a dozen; indeed, geologists are not agreed among 
themselves as to their proper number and classifica- 
tion, some making them out to be a score or more. 
Each of these is well defined in itself, and most of them 
contain their own peculiar fossil forms ; yet even they 
are evidently in general but progressive developments 
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of the same organic types, and not totally fresh orders 
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of being, such as the successive stages of the Mosaic 


creation exhibit. Nor are they uniformly distributed 
over the earth’s surface, but some here and others 
there, although preserving almost invariably the same 
relative order; so that it is doubtful whether in all 
cases they mark regularly consecutive «ras in the 
earth’s history as a whole. Neither are they equal in 
extent or thickness, so as to lead us to conclude that 
they occupied fixed portions of time, such as the Mo- 
saic days of co-ordinate length. Jn the second place, 
they do not tally in their productions with the Mosaic 
series. The account in Genesis does not introduce life 
at all until the third day, whereas we find the very 
lowest stratified rocks teeming with certain kinds of 
animation. Nor is this the vegetable life, which first 
appears in the record of Moses; on the contrary, it is 
such as belongs to the animal kingdom, and is precise- 
ly of the marine order, which Moses withholds till the 
fifth day; while geology does not discover vegetation 
(unless inferentially) till the junction of the Silurian 
with the Old Red Sandstone, and it does not become 
characteristic till we reach the Carboniferous era. In 
like manner, Moses makes the creation of birds simul- 
taneous with that of fishes, whereas fish appear in the 
strata of the period prior to that of the bird-tracks—in- 
deed, anterior to plants themselyes. Moreover, rep- 
tiles, which figure so conspicuously in the geological 
annals, are passed over with little, if any distinction in 
the Mosaic statement. Terrestrial animation, on the 
other hand, to which Moses does not allude till the 
sixth day, begins in the geological series as early as 
the Carboniferous age. In a word, the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, which the sacred narrative places 
at a decided interval, go on in parallel progression 
through the rocky cycles ; and their relative order of 
appearance is, if anything, rather the reverse of that 
given by Moses, while as little coincidence appears in 
the order of land and water products. Jn the third 
place, not only is this theory opposed to the obviously 
literal meaning of the word ‘‘ day” in the Mosaic rec- 
ord, and hampered by exegetical difficulties at every 
point in its details (such as the application of the Spir- 
it’s formative “ hovering,’’ ver. 2, upon the.dark chaos, 
to the evolution of zoophytes; the segregation of the 
‘firmament,’ to the deposition of the Silurian rocks; 
the emergence of ‘‘ dry land,”’ to the fossil casts of the 
Old Red Sandstone; the bursting forth of the heaven- 
ly ‘‘lights,” to the production of the coal-measures ; 
the formation of marine ‘‘creatures and fowl,” to a 
motley stratification that chances to contain huge liz- 
ards and nondescript rocs; and the creation of anima- 
ted nature, to the piling up of chalky or earthy sedi- 
ment as a basis for alluvial soil)—aside from these for- 
midable difficulties, the whole interpretation of Moses’s 
simple language as adumbrating the vast and compli- 
cated systems of geological changes is preposterous in 
the highest degree. We conclude, therefore, that a 
hypothesis, which, while it outrages every just and 
natural principle of hermeneutics, at the same time so 
utterly breaks down the moment it is actually brought 
to the test of scientific comparison, is wholly unworthy 
our acceptance. Moses is clearly relating a historic 
creation of the present races of animal and vegetable 
life, and the analogies between the events and pro- 
gression of his days and those of the geological cycles | 
are merely such resemblances as the successive resto- 
rations from a chaotic state would naturally present, _ 
although on a vastly different scale in point of dura- 
tion. ; 

2. Prof. Dana, in his Manual of Geology (Phila. 1862), 
gives (p. 742), as the latest conclusion of science on the 
relation between the Mosaic and the geological cos- 
mogonies, the following, which he has condensed from 
the lectures of Prof. Guyot (see Bibliotheca Sacra, Apr. 
1855, p. 824 sq.), and which we here place in parallel 
columns with the statements of the first chapter of 
Genesis ; 
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1. Tir BEGINNING OF ACTIY- 
ITy IN MATTER.—In such a be- 
ginning from matter in the 
state of a gaseous fluid the ac-! 
tivity would be intense, and it! 
would show itself at once by a) 
manifestation of light, since) 
light is a resultant of molecu- 
lar activity. A flash of light) 
through the universe would 
therefore be the first announce- 
ment of the work begun. 


2. Tir DEVELOPMENT OF TIE 
FARtH.—A dividing and sub- 
dividing of the original fluid 
going on would haye evolved 
systems of various grades, and 
ultimately the orbs of space, 
among these the earth, an ig- 
neous sphere enveloped in va- 
pors. 
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And the earth was without 
form, and void; and darkness 
was upon the face of the deep. 
And the Spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters. 
And God said, Let there be 
light; and there was light. 
And God saw the light, that it 
was good; and God divided 
the light from the darkness, 
And God called the light day, 
and the darkness he called 
night. And the evening and 
the morning were the first day. 
—Ver. 2-5. 

And God said, Let there be 
a firmament in the midst of 
the waters, and let it divide the 
waters from the waters. And 
God made the firmament, and 
divided the waters which were 
‘under the firmament from the 
;waters which were above the 
firmament; and it was so. 
And God called the firmament 
heaven. And the evening and 
the morning were the second 
day.—Ver. 6-8. 


3. THE PRODUCTION OF THE 
EARTH'S PHYSICAL FEATURES, 
by the outlining of the conti- 
neuts and oceans. The conden- 
sible vapors would have grad- 
ually settled upon the earth as 
cooling progressed. 


4. Tur INTRODUCTION OF 
{IPE UNDER ITS SIMPLEST 
rorMs, as in the lowest of 
plants, and perhaps, also, of 
animals. The systems of struc- 
ture characterizing the two 
kingdoms of nature, the Radi- 
ate of the vegetable kingdom, 
and the Radiate, Molluscan, 
Articulate, and Vertebrate of 
the animal, are not brought 
out in the simplest forms of 
life. The true Zove era in his- 
tory began later. As plants 
are primarily the food of ani- 
mals, there is reason for be- 
lieving that the idea of life was 
first expressed in a plant. 


5. THE DISPLAY OF THE SYs- 
TEMS IN THE: KENGDOMS OF LIFE 
—the exhibition of the four 
grand types under the animal 
kingdom, being the predomi- 
nant idea in this phase of prog- 
Tess. 


6. Tum INTRODUCTION OF} 
THE HIGHEST CLASS OF VER- 
TEBRATES —that of the Mam- 
mails (the class to which Man 
belongs), viviparous species, 
which are eminent above all, 


And God said, Let the wa- 
ters under the heaven be gath- 
ered together unto one place, 
jand let the dry land appear; 
jand it was so. And God call- 
ed the dry land earth, and the 
gathering together of the wa- 
ters called he seas; and God 
saw that it was good.—Ver. 9- 
10. 

And God said, Let the earth 
|bring forth grass, the herb 
yielding seed, and the fruit- 
|tree yielding fruit after his 
|kind, whose seed is in itself, 
upon the earth; and it was so, 
And the earth brought forth 
grass, and herb yielding seed 
after his kind, and the tree 
yielding fruit, whose seed is in 
itself, after his kind; and God 
jsaw thatit was good. And the 
evening and the morning were 
the third day.—Ver. 11-13. 

And God said, Let there be 
lights in the firmament of the 
heaven, to divide the day from 
the night; and let them be for 
signs and for seasons, and for 
days and years; and let them 
be for lights:in the firmament 
of the heaven, to give light 
upon the earth; and it was 
so. And God made two great 
lights; the greater light to rule 
the day, and the lesser light to 
rule, the night; he made the 
stars also. And God set them 
in the firmament of the heav- 
en,to give light upon the earth, 
snd to rule over the day and 
over the night, and to divide 
the light from’ the darkness ; 
and God saw that it was good. 
And the evening and the morn- 
ing were the fourth day.—V er. 
[4-19. 

And God said, Let the waters 
bring forth abundantly the 
moving creature that hath life, 
and fowl that may fly above 
the earth in the open firma- 
ment of heaven. And God cre- 
ated great whales, and every 
living creature that moveth, 
which the waters brought forth 
abundantly after their kind, 
and every winged fowl after 
his kind ; and God saw that it 
was good. And God blessed 
them, saying, Be fruitful and 
multiply, and fill the waters in 
the seas; and let fowl multiply 
in the earth. And the evening 
aud the morning were the fifth 
day.—vVer, 20-23. 

And God said, Let the earth 
bring forth the living crea- 
ture after his kind, cattle and 
creeping thing, and beast of the 
earth after his kind; and it 
was so, And God made the 
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other vertebrates for a qual- 
ity prophetic of a high moral 
purpose, that of suckling their 
young. 


7. Tum INTRONUCTION OF 
MAN—the first being of moral 
and intellectual qualities, and 
one in whom the unity of na- 
ture has its full expression. 
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beast of the earth after his 
kind, and cattle after their 
kind, and everything that 
creepeth upon the earth after 
his kind; and God saw that it 
was good.—Ver. 24-95, 

And God said, Let us make 
man in our image, after our 
likeness; and let them have 
dominion over the fish of the 
sea, and over the fowl of the 


air, and over the eattle, and 
over all the earth, and over ey- 
ery creeping thing that creep- 
eth upon the earth. So God 
created man in his own image, 
in the image of God created he 
him ; male and female created 
he them. . . . And God saw 
everything that he had made, 
and, behold, it was very good. 
And the evening and the morn- 
ing were the sixth day.—Ver, 
26-81. 


Now, however probable these stages of creative prog- 
ress may be as an exposition of science, yet we find the 
following (among other) discrepancies in them when 
compared with the Biblical text, which to our mind 
show their utter incompatibility, 7 INTENDED As AN 
ACCOUNT OF THE SAME SERIES OF EVENTS, and which 
would hopelessly entangle the philologist and exposi- 
tor in any careful and judicious comparison of the geo- 
logical details with the language of the sacred writer. 

(1.) It is not clear how light would necessarily be 
the first rest of molecular activity in a gaseous fluid ; 
the mass, we should suppose, would have already been 
in an incandescent state. Nor would such ‘‘ cosmical 
light’? (whatever that phrase may mean) have been 
subject to the ebb and flow constituting the alternations 
of ‘day and night,” or “‘evening and morning.” In- 
deed, the phraseology of Moses reveals to us at the 
outset a turbulent suzfuce rather than a homogeneous 
but quiescent mass of igneous vapor as the primeval 
chaos. 

(2.) '*Waters”’ is certainly a very inappropriate term 
| for a fiery nebular substance in whatever stage of flu- 
| idity ; and the division of the supra from the infra- 
firmamental liquid is a strange description of the dis- 
integration of melted spheres from each other, wheth- 
er still vaporized or cooled to semi-solidity. 

(3.) The picture of the chaotic floods retiring to their 
proper beds bears very little resemblance to the erys- 
tallization of the azoic rocks, or the hardening of the 
metamorphic basis of the earth’s crust, and but slight- 
| ly more to the condensation of steam and other vola- 
tilized matter by a radiation of heat. Besides, as ge- 
ology itself shows, the present configuration of land 
and water, plain and mountain chain, river and desert, 
has been the effect of innumerable changes, elevations, 
and subsidences at vastly different periods scattered 
throughout the pre-Adamic history of the globe. ‘ 

(4.) On the third day life was not merely ‘intro- 
duced under its simplest forms,’’ but there were cre- 
ated, besides ‘‘ grass” and ‘‘ herb yielding seed,” also 
the fully developed ‘‘fruit-tree, whose seed is in it- 
self;”? whereas geology, instead of exhibiting in the 
lowest stratified rocks any of these higher forms of 
vegetation, leaves but the bare presumption (for the 
author is only able to state, page 129, that ‘‘sea-weeds 
or alge are the earliest of the globe, probably preceding 
animal life’) of the existence of any plants whatever 
in that age. The fourth day, which was devoted to 
the production or manifestation of the heavenly lumi- 
naries, has, it will be observed, nothing corresponding 
to it in the geological cycles. A notable chasm! 

(5.) The “four grand types of the animal kingdom 
(radiate, mollusk, articulate, and vertebrate), how- 
ever, are not to be found in the Mosaic statement, 
which refers only to marine creatures and (aquatic) 
pirds as belonging to the fifth ‘‘phase of progress” 
(day), for the reason obviously that the soil was still 
too humid for land animals, such as geology, never- 
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theless, exhibits in company with the finny and feath- 
ered tribes indiscriminately. 

(6.) If the rendering ‘‘ whales” be allowable in ver. 
21, Moses has already anticipated the lactiferous ani- 
mals on the preceding “ day ;’’ and, at any rate, some 
of the lower orders of vertebrates, if not actual reptiles 
(for the author’s gloss of “ prowling”’ for “creeping” 
things is an unheard-of interpretation), are here first 
introduced in connection with their terrene associates. 

7.) In the Mosaic account man is not assigned to 
a separate «ra from the quadrupeds, although he is 
mentioned last. The planting of Eden and the forma- 
tion of Eve likewise must have taken place on the 
same sixth day. 

In short, striking as are the general features of re- 
semblance between the above geological and Mosaic 
schemes of creation, especially in the idea of syste- 
matic progression manifest in both, yet, when closely 
examined, in no instance are the epochs found to tally 
in particulars. It is only by a most violent distortion 
of facts on the one side, or of language on the other, 
that the two can be assimilated in detail. We prefer, 
therefore, to adhere to the older explanation, which 
finds a place for the records of geology between the 
first and second verses of Genesis, and refers the narra- 
tive of Moses to a subsequent creation of the present 
order of terrestrial things in six literal days. Nor are 
we deterred by the supposed ‘‘ belittling conception of 
a Deity working like a day-laborer by earth-days of 
twenty-four hours,” since the Almighty has grounded 
upon precisely this fact the institution of the Sabbath 
for man during all the weeks of time. See Cosmoc- 
ONY. 

3. A still more recent and plausible schedule is pro- 
pounded by Prof. C. H. Hitchcock, in the Bibliotheca 
Sacra, July, 1867, as follows: 


a Order Order of Geology. Names 
S of When Predomi- of 
A Scripture. Introduced. mance. Formations. 
6. Man. Man. Man. “S| } Alluvium. 
Mammals. |LargeMammals.| Mammals. | 3] | Tertiary. 
Birds, Reptiles and & { Cretaceous. 
Water. Small Mammals, Reptilian | 4 Jurassic, 
Animals. Birds. birds. € Triassic. 
5 
4. Plants. «| : 
Sun, Reptiles, Fishes,| Amphibians. |"3 terete S 
Moon, Articulata, |Fishes, Plants,| = ieyant SUCHSs 
and Stars. Mollusca, and | Mollusks, and |= Sil es 
Radiata. Trilobites, || (o> "™82- 
3. Plants. .| { Huronian. 
Protozoans. -2| | Labradorian, 
Dry land, Plants, 3} 4 
and seas, Dry land, and ne 
Ocean. Laurentian. 
2, | Clouds and | Development of 
water sepa- Atmosphere. 4 
rated. Gradual cooling Previous 
Atmosphere. [and condensation to 
of earth. the 
——_—_______| formation 
1, |Day and night.) Day and night. of 
Igneous fluidity. Strata. 
Nebular state. 
Light. Light. 
Creation of |Creation of mat- 
matter. ter. 


The author carries out the parallel between the Mosaic 
narrative and the geological phenomena at considera- 
ble length under each day, and makes a closer approx- 
imation to a harmony in the details than any previous 
writer, He wisely abstains, however, from a minute 
examination of the sacred text in comparison with the 
scientific elements ; for here, like all his predecessors 
in this direction, his exegesis would inevitably have 
broken down. The obvious purport of the account in 
Genesis is sacrificed to the geological theory, and its 
phraseology is foreed into the geological “formule, 
There is no natural or critical agreement. Nearly all 
the above strictures apply with more or less force to 
this new version: we have space to point out but a 
few special discrepancies: ‘‘day and night” are only 
provided for at the close of the first “day,” and then 
as an indefinite series of alternations between light and 
darkness, not as a single yvySnpeooy ; each day in the 
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geological order laps over into the other, instead of 
being sharply defined as in the scriptural statement ; 
it is, the “plants” of the fourth geological “day,” 
rather than those of the third, that correspond with 
the ‘vegetable productions of the scriptural progres- 
sion; the marine creatures of the fifth Scripture day 
are only to be recognised in the ‘amphibians’? and 
‘‘fishes” of the fourth geological cycle ; indeed, the 
fourth of the Scripture days, which is occupied only 
with the appearance of the heavenly luminaries, is the 
most active of the geological periods in the production 
of every form of animated existence, beginning with 
trilobites and running up to complete vegetation. 

But, most of all, we object to the general view under 
which this is set forth as an interpretation of the Bib- 
lical passage in question, namely, that it is a ‘‘ picto- 
rial’? description, or “symbol,” or ‘‘ vision,” “‘retro- 
spectively prophetic :’’ whereas it seems to us a plain 
literal history, utterly destitute of the least semblance 
of imagery or seer-like import beyond the mere use of 
a few anthropomorphisms familiar to the Hebrews. 
If such liberties are allowable in hermeneutics, that is 
the end of all meaning in words. For instance, when 
the successive scenes in the Mosaic narrative are com- 
pared (Meth. Quart. Rev. April, 1868, p. 298) with the 
regularly numbered emblems of the Apocalypse (the 
seven seals, trumpets, angels, vials, etc.), the very im; 
portant fact is overlooked that the latter are avowedly 
set forth as symbolical representations of ecclesiastical 
import, while the former are unaccompanied. by any 
intimation of an ulterior significance. Indeed, this 
comparison is suicidal to the interpretation which it is 
put forth to support; for, as the visions of John in the 
Revelation could only have authority as premonitions 
of the future on the concession of their actual occur- 
rence in the manner related by himself, so the deserip- 
tion of Moses in the opening chapters of Genesis must 
be accepted as literal statements of real phenomena, in 
the most obyious and bona-jide sense, before they can 
be made the basis of a symbolical application. See 
Cosmo.oey, p. 528. 

This much only may, however, be granted as true in 
the hypothesis upon which these and similar explana- 
tions are based: that the geological and the Mosaic ecre- 
ations being, like all of God’s acts in a given line, mu- 
tually typical of each other, inasmuch as they proceed 
upon a uniformity in the divine plan—the devyelapment 
of an archetypal idea—were in their great outlines, 
of course, similar, and hence may, to a considerable ex- 
tent, be justly compared together, and even portray- 
ed in the same general terms ; but on this very account 
interpreters of the Bible ought to be the more careful 
not to confound the two, and especially not to substi- 
tute the distant and more dimly shadowed event for 
the one directly in the mind of the sacred writer. See 
DovusLE SENSE. (ef Scripture). In the present in- 
stance, moreover, there is eminently a natural ground 
of necessity for the coincidences aboye discernible: al- 
though no amount of ingenuity has been able to dram- 
atize the facts of geology into precisely st acts, yet 
the aboriginal creation of matter is of course the first 
scene in each case; light is a prerequisite of vegeta- 
tion, and this, again, must be the antecedent food for 
the animal tribes, while man forms the fit outcome of 
the entire plot : the incidental details of the two schemes 
might be expected to vary, as, in fact, they are found 
to do. 

V. Scriptural Allusions to Geological Facts.—(Con- 
densed from Pattison, wt sup. p. 103-108.) The sacred 
writers make frequent references to the physical phe- 
nomena of the earth beneath. Are such references in 
accordance with the facts established by subsequent 
researches and the observation of travellers, or do the 
latter convict the former of ignorance and error? The 
question is the more important as the materials of the 
earth are not treated conventionally in the Scriptures, 
but naturally, In speaking of the sand on the sea- 
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shore, one writer alludes to it as a barrier placed by 
God against the encroachments of ocean, another as 
an illustration of the countless host of the Philistines, 
a third as representative of the multitude of God’s peo- 
ple. Far different and more adapted to universal use 
is this than the employment of one object always to 
express one and the same idea, as in the symbolic pic- 
ture-writing of the Egyptians and Assyrians, and as is 
the usage in much of the literature of the East. Free- 
dom of language, if not of thought, is unknown where 
every object is used as a conventional sign, always ap- 
propriated to one fixed sentiment. We shall find inci- 
dental accordances between the facts and the record in 
regard to all things capable of such verification. Take, 
for instance, the references to stone as an illustration, 

The patriarchs and Israelites are frequently direct- 
ed to build an altar; the injunction to form it of un- 
hewn stones will be found given where rocks abound ; 
the permission to make it of earth refers to districts in 
which we now find that stone cannot readily be pro- 
cured. The numerous instances given of the setting 
up of commemorative stones in Palestine by the Isra- 
elites could not have occurred in the rockless plains 
of the Euphrates. See Sronr. The geological tray- 
eller can readily understand the perfect congruity of 
the picture which represents the army of the Philis- 
tines encamped on one hill, the bands of Israel on the 
opposite slope, and a brawling brook in the valley be- 
tween, to which David descended, and from its water- 
worn pebbles selected five for his sling, smoothed and 
sharpened by the stream. 

The mention of slime for mortar, and brick for stone, 
in the Babylonian plains (Gen. xi, 3), in Egypt (Exod. 
i, 14), and again by the Euphrates during the captiv- 
ity (Nah. ili, 14) ; and of bitumen in the vale of Sid- 
dim (Gen. xiv, 10), equally corresponds with the pres- 
ent geological character of the regions referred to. 

The frequent occurrence of rocks and broken ground 
in Syria is the groundwork of much of the scenery re- 
flected in the general language of Scripture writers, 
and of many incidents in the history. 
accords with the actual physical character of the land 
itself. 

The representations of scenery are so minute in 
some cases—for instance, the rocky defile in Gibeah, 1 
Sam. xiv, 4 that it becomes quite easy for travellers 
to test the fidelity of the writer. To this kind of crit- 
icism the Bible is more exposed than any other book, 
owing to its variety in time and place; and it need 
hardly be said that it has escaped not only unscathed, 
but illustrious, from the trial. The peninsula of Sinai 
is nowhere formally geographically described in the 
Bible; but from the record of events alleged to have 
taken place there, we infer that it was a mountainous 
district, full of barren, rugged rocks, towering into 
peaks, and cleft by deep, dry valleys. Laborde, and 
the numerous tribe of Oriental travellers, in describing 
the surface scenery, bring before us evidence of the 
peculiarly appropriate terms in‘which Scripture alludes 
to this region. One of the latest travellers thus writes : 
‘¢ Soon after this we came to an immense plain of hard 
rocks. The mountains which bounded it were truly 
magnificent: their numerous summits seemed not so 
much peaks as spikes, or tall spires of rocks. The 
whole scene is one of the most magnificent desolation 
and unmingled terror’’ (H. Bonar, Desert of Sinat). : 

So, in the limestones, there exist now caverns which 
are the verifications of the cave of Machpelah, of Adul- 
lam, and others,by showing the occurrence of strata in 
which the requisite phenomena are found; while the 
water-supply of the whole country at present is an ac- 
curate reflection of the scriptural account of wells and 
streams. The language of David and of the prophet 
Isaiah could only have been employed by persons fa- 
miliar with the need of irrigation, and its modes, pe- 
culiar to the countries to which they profess to belong. 
How vividly were the mountains of the Holy Land 
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impressed upon the minds of the principal writers of 
the Bible! There are about three hundred distinct 
references in Scripture to mountains; a glance at a 
good physical map of the region will show the corre- 
spondence between the statements of the record and 
the facts of the earth’s surface in the districts referred 
to. 

Were a student shut up in a cell, without any other 
channel of knowledge than the Word, he might con- 
struct a physical geography of the East which would 
contain all the leading features of that remarkable 
portion of the globe. The river of Egypt, with its 
fertile plains, the stony desert, the rocky Sinai, the 
hills of Judwa, the rivers and lakes, the mountain 
chains, and the Great Sea, would all fall into their 
proper places on his ideal map. 

So the allusions to ‘‘the dust of the earth” will car- 
ry a fulness of meaning to persons living in a land 
where, during a large portion of the year, the whole 
surface is reduced to dust by the influence of heated 
winds. God’s power in creating man out of such in. 
coherent matter, and man’s humble bodily origin and 
end in this life, are forcibly represented by the frequent 
employment of this illustration, so familiar to the in- 
habitant of the East. 

In like manner, the references to the inundation of 
the Nile (Amos ix, 5; Job xxviii, 11), to earthquakes 
(isa. 11. 19; Job ix, 6; xxxiv, 20), to mines, metals, 
precious stones, flints, and other mineral substances, 
are all found to be in accordance with the actual phys- 
ical phenomena. 

The references to clay in the Scriptures are frequent, 
and accord with its uses and localities at the present 
day. See Cuay. 

VI. Geology of Bible Lands.—(Condensed from Pat- 
tison, wt sup. p. 111-116.) The geology of the coun- 
tries mentioned in holy Scripture is as yet but imper- 
fectly known to us, but quite sufficient has been ascer- 
| tained to test the accuracy of the incidental allusions 
made by the writers of the Bible. 

1. The framework of Syria is composed of two 
| mountainous ranges, running in a parallel strike with 
the coast of the Mediterranean, much broken by trans- 
verse clefts, extended by irregular spurs on either 
side, with detached minor masses, having the same 
north and south bearing. Between the two ridges 
runs the valley of the Jordan, occupying a deep de- 
pression, terminating in the Dead Sea. 

The body of the country is a mass of Jurassic 
(oolitic) rocks, overlaid unconformably by a spread of 
cretaceous deposits (chalk and green sandstones), both 
much disturbed by outbursts of trappean matter (green- 
stone and basalt), and scooped into valleys along nu- 
merous lines of ancient fracture. The oolite was eroded 
before the deposition of the chalk, and the latter has 
been washed and worn away prior to the deposition of 
the third system, namely, the eocene tertiary, which 
is found in patches, and abounds along the lands of 
medium height on the shores of the Great Sea. There 
are a few reconsolidated rocks and gravels of a more 
recent period, but the bulk of the whole region is a 
highly contorted, inclined, and broken mass of second- 
ary, metamorphic, and igneous rocks. 

The Libanus is an axis of Jurassic rock, with some 
thin beds of oolite coal, surmounted by chalk, and 
flanked towards the coast by the great tertiary num- 
mulitic limestone so universal along this parallel of 
the earth. The chalk contains fossils similar to that 
of the south of France. The tertiaries are often found 
isolated after the fashion prevalent in other countries. 
In some places conglomerates of the later Jurassic age 
occur, containing pebbles and fossils of the lower 
oolites. 

Towards the sources of the Jordan we find igneous 
rocks prevailing, with their usual concomitants of me- 
tallic minerals, highly-colored landscapes, abundant 
springs, and verdant pastures. Hermon (the highest 
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| knolls and pillars. 
| south-eastern shore is col- 


above its present waters, 
both due to its former con- 
dition, first as an arm of 
the Red Sea, and then as 
a lake. 

The Mount of Olives 
and the other eminences" 
around Jerusalem are 
composed of chalk with 
flints; the older lime- 
stones appear in the bot- 
tom of the deep valleys. 
This is the substratum of 
the Holy City and its vi- 
cinity. Bethlehem is sur- 
rounded by coarse yellow 
cretaceous limestone. 

The Dead Sea is bound- 
ed on the west principally 
by tall cliffs of stratified 
limestone, with much rub- 
ble of an ancient date; to- 
wards the south, tertiary 
marls and clays prevail, 
the whole abounding with 
traces of volcanic agen- 
cies. The upper portion 
of the long mound at the 
south of the lake is gyp- 
sum, overlying rock salt, 
which is furrowed into 
The 


ored by the bright red 
of the sandstone; on the 
east are heavy limestones 
and chalk, altered by the 
igneous masses forming 
the mountains of Moab. 
The north-east angle is 
formed of basaltic rocks, 
with volcanic slag and 
pumice. 

The whole Jordan val- 
ley was undoubtedly a 
vale in tertiary periods; 
but the Dead Sea appears 
to have received the re- 
markable features which 


now characterize it sub- 
sequently to the deposi- 
tion of the tertiary beds. 

2. Extending our sur- 


vey eastward from Pales- 


Geological Map of Palestine. 


mountain in Palestine) is formed of limestone, with 
bursts of trap. In this range occur the strata contain- 
ing abundant remains of fish and vegetable impres- 
sions, 

Galilee exposes similar conditions: an underlying 
oolite rock, an oyerlying cretaceous, with quartz, much 
broken up by trap. 

The upper portion of the Jordan valley, as far south 
as the lower shores of the Sea of Tiberias, are much 
diversified by greenstone, lavas, pumice, and other 
kinds of igneous rock, 

On the east rise the granitic and trappean moun- 
tains of Moab, inclosing a limestone country. In the 
valley itself are tertiary and post-tertiary aceumula- 
tions, while on the west the tertiary sandstone occu- 
pies in force the plateaus of the subjacent limestone. 
Mount Tabor is a mass of chalk rock, and the cliffs 
around the Sea of Galilee are much intersected by ba- 
salts and lavas. 

The Jordan valley itself shows two terraces far 


=) tine, we may embrace a 
wide area,extending from 
Ararat to the head of the 

Persian Gulf, the general features of which are now 

well known. Many of the groups of secondary sedi- 

mentary strata familiar to us in Western Europe also 
occur here, upheaved, together with their overlying 
tertiary deposits, by igneous rocks, in like manner. 
Along the margin of the present river-courses are 
alluvial deposits now in process of formation. ‘Next, 
marine alluvium, following the direction of the exist- 
ing great valleys, opening out into the sea, and still 
increasing at the outlet. Colonel Rawlinson and Mr. 

Ainsworth represent the marine alluvium as increasing 

at the head of the Persian Gulf at the rate of a mile in 

thirty years (Quarterly Journal, x, 465), There are 
occasional fresh-water deposits, showing the former 
existence of small lakes; somewhat of earlier date are 
extensive formations of gravel, proving the occurrence 
here, as in the West, of a period of turbulence at the 
commencement of the post-tertiary epoch. 

The highest tertiary deposits form a system of red 
sandstone and marls underlying the valleys of the 
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Mesopotamian rivers. This newest red sandstone ter- 
tiary is much developed in Asia Minor, and thence 
eastward. It has subordinate beds of gypsum, with 
occasional naphtha and bitumen springs. Underneath 
this the nummulitic series extends for 800 miles with 
a thickness of 3000 feet. This has been much disturb- 
ed by elevation, which has thrown it into domes and 
waves, constituting much of the peculiar scenery of 
the Turkish eastern frontier. Below this occurs the 
cretaceous series in the form of blue marls, white lime- 
stone with flints, and hippurite limestone. A few 
traces of Palzozoic rocks are brought to the surface: 
the whole is sustained by the granitic axis of the Cau- 
casian chain, and occasionally metamorphosed by an- 
cient volcanic contact. 

There are no fossils common to the cretaceous series 
and the beds above, though both are marine deposits, 
nor are there any common to the two great tertiary 
divisions, the nummulitic and the red. 

3. On turning westward towards the head of the 
Red Sea we encounter the remarkable peninsula of 
Suva, formed of red sandstone, borne up and rifted 
by one of the most forcible exhibitions of igneous rocks 
to be found in the world. 

On approaching the spurs of the Sinaitic range, 
boulders of red granite and metamorphic rock give in- 
dications of the disturbed district beyond. 

4, The well-known narrow plain of Eayrt is a val- 
ley bordered by nummulitic rocks of eocene age, inter- 
spersed with sandstones. As the plain narrows, the 
scenery becomes diversified by frowning precipices of 
granite, basalt, and porphyry, which confine the foam- 
ing river at the cataracts, and expand into the moun- 
tains of Nubia. The sands, which stretch away to- 
wards the peninsula, cover tertiary strata, with silici- 
fied forests of the same age. 


Geometrical Style. See Goruic ARcHITEC- 


TURE. 


Ge’on (Tar), a Grecized form (comp. Gen. ii, 13, | 


Sept. Pesv) of the name GrHon (q. v.), one of the riy- 
ers of Paradise, mentioned (Ecclus. xxiv, 27) along 
with the Jordan, Euphrates, etc., in a description of 
wisdom (‘‘as Geon in the time of vintage,”’ meaning 
apparently the Nile at its period of annual overflow. 
Fritzsche, ad loc.). 


George, David. See Joris. 


George, duke of Saxony, celebrated for his an- 
tagonism to Luther and to the Reformation, was born 
Aug. 4, 1471. He began to govern his province in 
1500, and immediately showed a persecuting spirit 
against those who inclined to the Reformation. In 
1519 he attended the four-days’ controversy between 
Eck and Carlstadt at Leipzic, and afterwards that of 
Eck and Luther, from the 4th to the 14th of July. 
Discussions followed between the duke and Luther, 
which were afterwards continued alternately in Dres- 
den and Wittenberg. He several times accused Lu- 
ther to his uncle, the elector of Saxony, and sought to 
prejudice him against the reformer. Family misfor- 
tunes, such a8 the death of his brother I rederick in 
1510, of his daughter Margaret in 1524, and of his wife 
in 1525, also contributed to embitter his disposition. 
He died April 17, 1539, but his religious views had 
some time before undergone a change; and under his 
successor and brother, Henry, the Reformation made 
great progress in Saxony. There is a MS. life of 
George of Saxony by George Spalatinus in the libra- 
ry of Gotha.—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. v, 28; Schulze, 
Georg u. Luther (Leipz. 1834). 


George, elector of Brandenburg-Anspach, one of 
the first German princes who embraced the doctrines of 
the Reformation, and who was therefore surnamed the 
Confessor, or the Pious, was born at Onolzbach March 
4,1484. In 1515 he became, conjointly with his broth- 
er Casimir, regent of the province, in consequence of 
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the infirmities of his father, Frederick. Both his fa- 
ther and his brother having died, he assumed the goy- 
ernment in his own name in 1527. In 1524 he had 
become acquainted with Luther, and adopted his views. 
In 1529 he accompanied the reformer to the Diet of 
Spires, where he signed, on the 19th of April, the cele- 
brated protestation against the ‘‘ Majority Decision” of 
the German princes. The next year he went to the 
Diet of Augsburg, where he indorsed the Evangelical 
Confession on the 25th of June, on which occasion he 
boldly said to the emperor that ‘‘he would rather lose 
his head than renounce his religious convictions.” 
Following out the plans of ecclesiastical reform of his 
brother Casimir, he framed in 15383 the Church organ- 
ization of Brandenburg-Nuremberg, as also the liturgy 
which accompanied it, and which has been recently 
revived. He died at Onolzbach Dec. 17, 1543. See 
Pauli, Allgem. Preuss. Staatsgesch. iii, 457, 476; Buch- 
holz, Gesch. d. Kurmark Brandenburg, iii, 217, 296, 805 ; 
Mosheim, Ch. Hist. iii, 42; Herzog, Real-Encykl. v, 28. 

George, Enoch, bishop of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, was born in Lancaster Co., Virginia, in 
1767 or 1768; was converted at about eighteen; en- 
tered the itinerancy in 1790; was made presiding elder 
in 1796; 1801 and 1802 located; in 1803 re-entered the 
travelling ministry ; was elected bishop in 1816; and 
died at Staunton, Va., August 23,1828. He was the 
son of a planter in moderate circumstances, and of no 
religious profession. His mother died while he was 
young, and he acquired in youth the gay and dissolute 
morals of the district where he lived. He was, how- 
ever, at this period deeply convinced of sin under the 
preaching of that holy man, the Rey. D. Jarratt (q. 
y.), of the English Church. But the subsequent re- 
moval of his father to North Carolina for a time left 
him to grow more wicked than before, until at length, 
with his father, he was converted by the instrumental- 
ity of the Rey. John Easter, Although young, and 
exceedingly reluctant, he was thrust out by his breth- 
ren and his own inward convictions into public sery- 
ice, and for two or three years was yery useful as an 
exhorter, local preacher, and assistant on circuits with 
Philip Cox and Daniel Asbury. In 1790 he entered 
the itinerancy, and from that time he hore for many 
years the hardships and trials of a pioneer Methodist 
preacher. His usefulness and influence continually 
increased, and in 1796 he was made presiding elder on 
a district which included Charleston, §. C., and his la- 
bors there resulted in a great revival of religion.. In 
1799 his health failed, and he became ‘‘ superannu- 
ated.” In 1800 he re-entered the itinerancy, but in 
1801 his health failed again, and he located and opened 
a school at Winchester, in Virginia, and soon after 
married. In 1803 he re-entered the Conference. In 
1816 he was delegate to the General Conference at 
Baltimore. In the same year his wife died. Bishop 
McKendree’s health had now nearly failed, and when 
the Conference met it was decided to elect more bish- 
ops, and the choice fell upon R. Rk. Roberts and Enoch 
George. From this time he labored with untiring zeal 
and universal acceptability in supervision, visitation, 
and in preaching the word with mighty power, until he 
was taken from labor to reward. His funeral sermon 
was preached by bishop McKendree at the General Con- 
ference of 1832. Bishop George was a man of large 
information, and of great activity and force of mind, 
His genius was very original; the effect of his preach- 
ing was very great. Dr. Samuel Luckey gives the fol- 
lowing account of a sermon by bishop George at John 
Street Church, New York, in June, 1816. ‘‘ The sub- 
ject. of the discourse was the conquest which Christ 


| achieved over sin and death. He announced his text: 


‘When he ascended up on high, he led captivity cap- 
tive;’ and, from the moment he uttered it, had com- 
plete command of his audience. The picture he drew 
of sin, and the desolations it has wrought, was truly 
terrific. Like a mighty cataract, he rushed on with 
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constantly increasing impetuosity, till every nerve 
that had braced itself to resist was unstrung, and his 
hearers seemed passively to resign themselves to an 
influence which was too strong for them. At a felici- 
tous moment, when the feelings of his audience would 
bear to be turned into a different channel, he exclaim- 
ed, in the language of holy triumph, and in a man- 
ner peculiar to himself, ‘But redemption smiled, and 
smiled acure!’ His train of thought was now changed, 
but the power of his eloquence was not at all dimin- 
ished. Sin had been personified as the tyrant mon- 
ster, swaying his demon sceptre over our race, and 
death in his train, dragging the conquered millions to 
their dark abode. A mightier than these was now in- 
troduced—the sinner’s Friend and the conqueror of 
death. He came to destroy the works of the devil, 
and to deliver those who, through fear of death, were 
all their lifetime subject to bondage. The risen and 
ascended Saviour was represented as coming up from 
the empire of death, having seized the tyrant upon his 
throne, and then as triumphantly passing the portals 
of heayen amid the acclamations of heaven’s shining 
hosts. The description was so vivid as to be almost 
overwhelming. The audience, which had just before 
seemed like a terror-stricken multitude, almost within 
the very grasp of the destroyer, now exhibited coun- 
tenances relumed with returning smiles. The whole 
assembly was actually in a commotion’’ (Sprague, An- 
nals, vii, 193).— Minutes of Conferences, ii, 35; Wakely, 
Heroes of Methodism, p. 137; Fry, Life of Bp. George 
(18mo) ; Stevens, Hist. of the Methodist Episc. Church, 
vols. iii, iv. 


George or LaopicrA, one of the Semi-Arian lead- 
ers in the theological controversies of the 4th century. 
He was born at Alexandria, and was presbyter of the 
church there before the Council of Nicza in 325, when 
his Arian opinions caused him to be deposed. He 
then removed to Syria, where he became bishop of 
Laodicea. He attended the Council of Antioch in 329 
or 330, and the Council of Tyre in 335. He failed to 
be present at the Council of Sardica in 347 (his ene- 
mies said through fear), and, while absent, was deposed 
and excommunicated, but the sentence was never car- 
tied into effect. He was in great favor during the 
reign of Constantius IT, and took part in many matters 
of importance ; among others, in the elevation of Mile- 
tius to the bishopric of Antioch. Basil of Ancyra (q. 
v.) and George of Laodicea were the heads of the so- 
called Semi-Arians, who adopted the Eusebian doctrine 
that the Son is of simélar essence with the Father. 
They published, ‘in conjunction with other bishops 
assembled in a synod at Ancyra, A.D, 358, a long and 
copious document, of a doctrinal and polemical nature, 
in which the doctrines of this party concerning the re- 
semblance of essence, as well in opposition to the Ni- 
cene as to the Eunomian articles, were fully unfolded ; 
at the same time that the Church was warned against 
the artifices of those who, by expunging the term o2- 
cia, were seeking to suppress the doctrine of the re- 
semblance of essence itself. It was here very clearly 
shown that true resemblance in all other things pre- 
supposed resemblance of essence, and that without 
this the notion of a Son of God, essentially different 
from created existences, could not be maintained” 
(Neander, Ch. History, ii, 405). This creed was adopt- 
ed by the emperor Constantius and by the Synod of 
Sirmium, A.D. 358. We know nothing of him after 
the death of Constantius, His works are, Letters to 
Alexander, bishop of Alecandria :—'Byxouoy cic Edoé- 
Buoy roy ’Exuonydy :—A work against the Manichzans, 
now lost.—Hoefer, Nowv. Biog. Générale, xx, 116; Ne- 
ander, Church History, Torrey’s transl., ii, 405; Baur, 
Trimitdtslehre, i, 471; Herzog, Real-Encyhklop. v, 30 ; 
Lardner, Works, iii, 596. 


George or Potrnz, the first regular Roman Cath- 
olic bishop who embraced the Reformation, was born 
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at Meissen in 1478. He studied theology in Italy, was 
licensed there, and, having gone to Rome, became pri- 
vate secretary to pope Julius II. Having been admit- 
ted to the order of Teutonic Knights, he went to Prus- 
sia, where, in 1518, the grand master, Albrecht, mar- 
grave of Brandenburg, appointed him bishop of Sambia. 
His diocese was the first in which the Reformation 
strongly established itself. Brissman, a pupil of Lu- 
ther, who had previously been a Franciscan, came to 
Kénigsberg, and the bishop invited him to preach the 
first evangelical sermon in the cathedral, Sept. 24, 1523. 
The bishop himself soon openly adopted the Reformed 
doctrines. In January, 1524, he ordered that all ser- 
mons and baptisms should take place in the vernacu- 
lar throughout Prussia, and at the same time recom- 
mended Luther’s Bible and writings. Luther wrote 
to Spalatin (Feb. 1, 1524), Episcopus tandem unus Chris- 
to nomen dedit et evangelizat in Prussia, nempe Sambi- 
ensis, and in the following year, 1525, he dedicated to 
Dr. Georgio a Polentis, vere episcopo Sambiensis eccle- 
siz, his Latin commentary on Deuteronomy. In 1525 
bishop George resigned all secular government. He 
then retired to the palace of Balga, and died April 28, 
1550.—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. v, 26. 


George or TREBIZOND was really a native of 
Crete, but as that island has a bad name, especially 
unfit for a priest, he took that of Trebizond, whence 
his ancestors had come. In 1420 he came to Italy— 
first to Venice, afterwards to Rome, where he lectured 
on rhetoric and philosophy. He was made secretary 
to Nicholas V, but lost the favor of the pope by his 
fierce advocacy of Aristotle against Bessarion, Pletho, 
and other learned Greeks. Alphonso, king of Naples, 
received him at his court and gaye him a pension. 
He died at Rome in 1486, aged 91. He was undoubt- 
edly a man of talent and learning, but quarrelsome 
and vain. He translated some of Plato’s writings, and 
Eusebius’s, but inaccurately. He published also a 
treatise De Rhetorica (Venice, 1523, fol.); controversial 
pieces against the Greek Church, to be found in Alla- 
tius, Grecia Orthodoxa (Rome, 1652, vol. i); Compara- 
tio Aristotelis et Platonis (Ven. 1523, 8vo). See Bruck- 
er, Hist. Phil. iv, 65; Herzog, Real-Encyklopddie, v, 23 ; 
Cave, Hist. Lit. ii, App. p. 49; Fabricius, Bibl. Greca, 
iii, 102; Niceron, J/em. pour Servir, ete., tom. xix; 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xx, 127. 


George, prince of Anhalt and bishop of Merse- 
burg, was born at Dessau Aug. 13, 1507, and educated 
at Leipsic. In 1525 he was made subdeacon, and in 
1526 cathedral provost at Magdeburg. When twenty- 
two years of age his attainments were such that he 
was chosen by Albert, elector of Mentz, to be one of 
his council, and gained his highest confidence. About 
this time the Reformation attracted the attention of 
all men, and Luther’s writings concerning the dif- 
ference between the law and gospel, etc., were dis- 
persed and read everywhere. Prince George was no 
idle spectator. At first he diligently opposed the 
so-called “novelties,” and devoted himself specially 
to the study of Church history and to the Scriptures, 
the better to defend the ‘‘Church.”’ He began all his 
investigations with prayer. The result was that he 
openly embraced the doctrines of the Reformation, 
and renounced all connection with popery. He put 
down superstition and set up seminaries of learning— 
the surest way, under God, of exterminating the er- 
rors which superstition had engendered. All, how- 
ever, was done with Christian mildness, and multi- 
tudes were soon brought by divine grace to rejoice 
experimentally in the light of the Gospel. By 1534 
Anhalt may be said to have become Lutheran. In 
1545, by the persuasion of Luther, he consented to give 
himself to the work of the ministry, and was made 
bishop of Merseburg—an office full of danger and dif- 
culty, which no worldly man would covet. He was 
ordained by Luther, Melancthon, and other divines, 
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August 2, 1545, in the cathedral at Merseburg. His 
whole time was thenceforth deyoted to this holy work. 
Above all low ambition and revenge himself, he en- 
deavored to remove them from others. He was a 
peacemaker among princes. Insults he bore with 
Christian magnanimity. He lived with God in his 
heart, and for God in his intercourse with men. Lu- 
ther, Justus, Jonas, and others wére his most intimate 
friends. As in life, so in death, he was full of resig- 
nation, faith, and love; dwelling most sweetly on the 
promises, especially John iii, 16; x, 27, 28, and Matt. 
xi, 28. He died Oct. 17, 1553, aged forty-six. His 
synodal addresses, in Latin, were published by Came- 
-rarius (1555); his German writings by Melancthon 
(7th edit. 1741), Melancthon wrote two elegies on his 
death, and Camerarius wrote his life in Latin, which 
was translated into German by Schubert, and publish- 
ed, with additions (Zerbst, 1854).— Middleton, Biog. 
Evang. i, 292; Beckmann, Hist. d. Fiirst. Anhalts, vols. 
y, vi; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. v, 24. 


George Scholarius. 
STANTINOPLE. 


See GENNADIUs OF Con- 


George, St., patron of England, and of several 
other, countries and towns, according to the legend, 
was a prince of Cappadocia, who fell a martyr under 
Dioclesian, 303. His greatest achievement was the 
conquest of a dragon, by which he delivered a king’s 
daughter from death. He is commonly figured on 
horseback, in full armor, with the dragon writhing 
at his feet. It is difficult to separate the mythical 
from the historical in the accounts of St.George. Cal- 
vin and the Magdeburg centuriators deny that there 
ever was such a person. But it is certain that he was 
honored, and churches named after him, at a very early 
period, in the Eastern Church, especially in Georgia. 
Gregory of Tours mentions the honors paid him in 
France in the 6th century ; and Gregory the Great or- 
dered the renewal of an ancient church of St. George 
that was falling to ruin. His relics are said to be still 
preserved in the church of St.Germain des Prés at 
Paris. The Crusaders held St. George in special devo- 
tion; the English Council held at Oxford, 1222, made 
St. George’s day a festival for all England; in 1847 
Edward III instituted the Order of the Garter under 
his protection. Some writers identify St. George with 
the Arian George of Cappadocia (so Gibbon, Decline 
and Fall, Harpers’ edit., ii, 454). Mr. John Hogg, sec- 
retary of the Royal Society of Literature, published a 
pamphlet in 1862, entitled Supplementary Notes on St. 
George the Martyr, in which he professes to settle the 
question by a Greek inscription taken from a very an- 
cient church at Ezra, in Syria, in which George is 
styled Martyr, and the date of his death fixed before 
A.D. 346, while George the Arian, of Cappadocia, was | 
yet living. See Heylyn, Historie of St. George (Lond. 
1631,4to0); Gibbon, Decline and Fall, chap. xxiii; Acta 
Sanctorum, t. iii; Milner, Historical and critical Inquiry 
into the History and Character of St. George ; Lowick, 
Life and Martyrdom of St. George; Methodist Quarter- 
ly Review, 1862, p. 499. 

George THE ARIAN, also George THE FULLER, 
or of CAPPADOCIA, was called by the first name from 
the occupation of his father, and by the second be- 
cause he was an inhabitant of that province. Tew 
men have been more corrupt and more despicable. | 
He began life as a parasite. Afterwards he was pro- 
vided with a subaltern office in the commissariat de- 
partment of the army, and he there embezzled the 
money intrusted to him, and was obliged to fly. He 
then became a vagabond. To so many bad qualities 
he added profound ignorance; he had no knowledge 
of letters, and still less of the holy Scriptures and the- 
ology. Notwithstanding these disadvantages, this man 
appeared to the Arians a fit instrument to work their 
will, They brought the emperor Constans into their | 
views; he was their protector and their support. At 


1 GEORGE 
Antioch, in the year 356, there was an assembly of 
thirty Arian bishops, and in this assembly George was 
ordained, and received the mission to go and govern 
the Church of Athanasius.. George entered Alexan- 
dria accompanied, by the order of Constans, by sol- 
diers under the command of Sebastian, duke of Egypt, 
and a Manichean. Under pretext of Searching for 
Athanasius, they violated the most sacred places, and 
committed every kind of crime. The Alexandrians 
rose against him and obliged him to fly; but, sup- 
ported by Constans, he returned more powerful than 
ever. But “the pagans, whose temples George had 
pillaged, afterwards rose in revolt, threw themselves 
upon George, and overwhelmed him with abuse and 
with blows. The next day they paraded him through 
the town upon a camel, and, haying lighted a pile, they 
threw him and the animal on which he was mounted 
upon it, after which they threw his ashes to the winds, 
and plundered his house and his treasures (A.D. 861). 
Julian, on learning this outrage, was much irritated, 
or pretended to be so; he wrote a severe letter to the 
insurgents, but pursued them no further. As a lover 
of books, he endeavored to recover the library of 
George, which was very numerous. It is hard to rec- 
oncile the accounts of George’s extreme ignorance 
with the accounts given of this library. — Socrates, 
Hist. Eccl. bk. ii, ch. xiv, 28; bk. iii, ch. ii; Neander, 
Ch. Hist. ii, 60; Hook, Hecles. Biog. v, 295; Sozomen, 
Hist. Eccl. iii, 5; iv, 10; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
Oe, NNGE 
George THE Pistp1An (Georgius Pisides or Pisida) 
flourished about the middle of the 7th century. (This 
account is taken substantially from Smith, Dictionary 
| of Biography, s.v.) George is described, in the manu- 
scripts of his writings, as deacon and yaoro@ivak, ‘‘rec- 
ord-keeper,” or SkevodiAaé, ‘keeper of the sacred ves- 
sels” of the Great Church (that of St. Sophia) at Con- 
stantinople. He appears to haye accompanied the em- 
peror Heraclius in his first expedition against the Per- 
sians, and to have enjoyed the favor both of that em- 
peror and of Sergius, but nothing further is known of 
him. Among his writings are Hic rijy nara Wepoay 
‘Exorpareiay Hoaxdsiov rov Bacidéwe axpodcete rosie, 
De Expeditione Heraclia Imperatoris contra Persas Li- 
bri tres. This work is mentioned by Suidas, and is 
probably the earliest of the extant works of this writer. 
The three books are written in trimeter iambics, and 
contain 1098 verses. They describe the first expedition 
of Heraclius, whose valor and piety are immoderately 
praised, against the Persians, A.D. 622, when he at- 
tacked the frontier of Persia in the neighborhood of 
the Taurus. IdAeuoc ’ABapinde or ’ABaoucd, Bellum 
Avaricum or Avarica, a poem of one book of 541 trim- 
eter iambic verses, describing the attack of the Avyars 
on Constantinople, and their repulse and retreat (A.D. 
626); Ete ry ayiav Tov Xo.orov Tov Eod rv avac- 
raow, In Sanctam Jesu Christi, Dei Nostri, Resurrec- 
tionem, consisting of 129 trimeter iambic verses, in 
which George exhorts Flavius Constantine, the son of 
Heraclius, to emulate the example of his father; prob- 
ably written about A.D. 627. ‘“E&arjpepoy ror Koo- 
pooupyia, Opus Sex Dierum seu Mundi Opificium, a poem 
of 1910 iambie verses in the edition of Quercius, who 
restored some lines omitted by previous editors. It 
has been supposed that this work has come down to us 
in a mutilated condition, for Suidas speaks of it as con- 
sisting of 3000 verses. But it is possible that the text 
of Suidas is corrupt, and that we should read et¢ é7y 
ducyidua instead of tocyitta. The poem has no ap- 
pearance of incompleteness. The Hexaimeron con- 
tains a prayer as if by the patriarch Sergius for He- 
raclius and his children. The poem was probably writ- 
ten about A.D. 629. Eve roy paraoy Bior, De Vanitate 
ite, 262 iambic verses; Kara Sevijpov, Contra Severe 
um, or Kara dvoceBotc Sevijoov "Ay rLoyetac, Contra 
impium Severum Antiochie. This poem consists of 
731 iambic verses. A passage of Nicephorus Callisti 
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(Hist. Eccl. xviii, 48) has been understood as declaring 


that George wrote a poem against Johannes Philopo- | I ) 
| On their language and literature, see the articles 


| GEORGIAN LANGUAGE and GEORGIAN VERSION. 


nus, and it has been supposed that Philoponus is aim- 
ed at in this poem under the name of Severus, while 


others have supposed that Nicephorus refers to the | 


Hexaémeron, and that Philoponus is attacked in that 
poem under the name of Proclus. But the words of 
Nicephorus do not require us to understand that George 
wrote against Philoponus at all. This poem against 


Severus contains the passage to which Nicephorus re- | a 
| which was probably kindred to the Mithras service of 


fers, and in which the Monophysite opinions which 
Philoponus held are attacked. “Eycouoy et Toy ay 
ov ‘Avacrdooy paprupa, Encomium in Sanctum Anas- 
tasium Martyrem, in prose; Bic roy év Biaxépvac 
vaby, In Templum Deipare Constantinopoli in Blachernis 
situm; a short poem in iambic verse. Some works 
known or asserted to be extant have been ascribed to 
George, but without sufficient reason. Usher and oth- 
ers have conjectured that he was the compiler of the 
Chronicon Paschale, but Quercius refutes the supposi- 
tion. Le Long speaks of Greek commentaries on the 


epistles of Paul by George of Pisidia as being extant | 


in the Imperial Library at Vienna, but they are not 
noticed in the catalogues of Lambecius and Reiman- 
nus; and it is probable that Le Long’s statement is 
erroneous. 
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| sisted the attacks of the Sassanides. 
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sians, and Germans. The Christian population num- 
bers 1,003,791, and the non-Christian 138,820 souls. 


The ancient history of Georgia is altogether fabu- 
lous. It submitted to Alexander the Great, but after 
his death was made an independent kingdom. In 
this condition it remained for about twenty-one cen- 
turies. Christianity spread in Georgia about the close 
of the 4th century and dislodged the ancient religion, 


the ancient Persians. In consequence of the profes- 
sion of the Christian faith, Georgia became allied to 
the Byzantine empire, conjointly with which it re- 
More successful 
than the inroads of the Sassanides were those of the 
Arabs, and under the dynasty of the Bagratides, a 
branch of the Armenian dynasty of that name (since 
614), Georgia became a province of the empire of the 
Arabian caliphs, and only the mountainous districts 


in which the kings of Georgia found a refuge preserved 


a kind of independence. In the 9th century, during 
the decline of the Arabian caliphate, the Georgians 


| recovered their independence for a short period, but in 


| the 10th century they became tributary to the Moham- 


Some persons have improperly confound- | 


ed George of Pisidia with George of Nicomedia, who | 


lived two centuries later ; and Cave erroneously makes 
George of Pisidia archbishop of Nicomedia, although 
he correctly fixes the time in which he lived. The 


versification of George is correct and elegant, and in- | 
He was much ad- | 
mired by the later Byzantine writers, and was very | 


harmonious verses are very rare. 


commonly compared with Euripides, to whom some 
did not hesitate to prefer him. But his poems, how- 


ever polished, are frequently dull, though in the He- | 
aémeron there are some passages of a more elevated | 


character. The /Zeraémeron and De Vanitate Vite, 
with such fragments as had been collected, with a Lat- 
in version by Fred. Morel, were first published in 4to, 
Paris, 1584. Some copies of the edition have the date 
1585 in the title-page. The Hexaémeron was also pub- 
lished by Brunellus, as a work of Cyril of Alexandria, 


together with some poems of Gregory Nazianzen and | 
other pieces (Rome, 1590, 8vo). Both pieces, with the | 


fragments, were reprinted in the appendix to the Bib- 
Kiotheca Patrum of La Bigne (Paris, 1624, fol.), and with 
the version of Morel, and one or two additional frag- 
ments, in the Paris edition of the Bibliotheca Patrum 
(1654, fol.), xiv, 389, ete. The Latin version of Morel 
is in the edition of the Bibliotheca (Lyon. 1677, fol.), 
xii, 323, etc. (Quercius, ut sup.; Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. i, 
185 ; vii, 450, 472, ete. ; vill, 612, 615; Cave, Hist. Lit. 
i, 583).—Smith, Dictionary of Gr. and Rom. Biography, 
ii, 258, 254. 

Georgia, or GrustA, formerly an independent 


country of Asia, now included in the Russian proy- | 


inces of Tiflis and Kutais. The name is sometimes 
employed to designate the whole territory possessed 
or claimed by the Russians south of the Caucasus, 
and embracing the districts of Kacheth, Karthli (Kar- 
thalinia, Karduel), Imereth, Mingrelia, and Guria. In 
this larger sense it has an area of about 28,000 square 
miles, and in 1862 a population of 1,142,611 inhabit- 
ants; while Georgia proper, embracing the three first- 
named districts, contains only 12,800 square miles and 
577,267 inhabitants.. The Georgians are one of that 
numerous group of nations or tribes that inhabit the 
Caucasus, to which Dr. Latham has given the name 
of Dioscurians. They are celebrated for the athletic 
frames of their men and the beauty of their women, 
but their long oppression by the Mohammedans has 
had its effect both upon their intelligence and their 
morality. Of the total population of Georgia, taken 
in the larger sense, 835,830 belong to the Georgian 
race (inclusive of Mingrelians and Lazi); the remain- 
der are Turcomanni, Ossetes, Armenians, Jews, Rus- 
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medan dynasties in Persia. Toward the end of the 
10th century they again achieved independence, and 
inaugurated the most brilliant era in Geeorgian his- 
tory; for from this period to the 13th century, when 
they were conquered by the Mongols, Georgia was 
governed by a series of able sovereigns, who increased 
its extent and raised it to great prosperity. Toward 
the end of the 14th century the country was conquered 


| by Timour, who was driven from it in the beginning 


of the following century by George VII. Alexander 
TI; the successor of George VII, divided the kingdom 
between his three sons. Each of these states was again 
divided, and at one time 26 different princes reigned in 
The general history of Georgia now divides 
into two parts: that of the eastern states, Karthli and 
Kacheth; and that of the western states, including 
Imereth, Mingrelia, and Guria. From the 16th to the 
18th century the eastern states were heavily oppressed 
by Persia, and in 1799, Gregory XI, after many at- 
tempts to establish their independence, resigned the 
states in favor of Paul, emperor of Russia, and in 1802 
the emperor Alexander proclaimed the territory a Rus- 
sian province. Of the three states forming Western 
Georgia, Guria fell into the hands of Russia in 1801, 
and formally surrendered itself to that empire by the 
treaty of 1810; Mingrelia was virtually added to Rus- 
sia in 1803, and fully incorporated with it in 1868, and 
the state of Imereth toward the close of the 18th cen- 
tury. Thus the whole of Georgia has been brought 


}under the dominion of 


Russia, and has been unit- 
ed, along with the other 
Transcaucasian posses- 
sions of that country, into 
a general government, 
the head of which unites 
in his own person the 
military and civil pow- 
ers, and exercises mili- 
tary supremacy oyer the 
whole of the Caucasus. 
The Georgians were 
represented in the synods 
convened by the Arme- 
nian patriarch in the 5th 
and 6th centuries, and 
embraced the Monophy- 
site faith, and they also 
withdrew from the com- 
munion of the patriarch | ye 
of Constantinople. In the : 
latter part of the 6th cen- Mingrelian Monk. 
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tury they resumed their former ecclesiastical connec- 
tion, and they have since been considered as a part of 
the Greek Church. When Georgia passed into the 
hands of Russia it lost the independence of its nation- 
al Church. The differences between the Russian and 
the Georgian forms of religion being very small, the 
latter became subject to the Synod of Petersburg ; the 
authority of the Georgian catholicos was also transfer- 
red, and a Russian archbishop sent to occupy the see 
of Georgia. Conyents and nunneries are abundant, 
and the inmates are all mendicants. Most of the bish- 
ops are rich, but the majority of the priests are both 
very poor andignorant. The best and fullest informa- 
tion about Georgia is contained in the works of Bros- 
set, Hist. ancienhe de la Géorgie (Petersb. 1849, 2 vols. ; 
Additions, 1851), and Histoire Moderne de la Géorgie 
(Peters. 1854-57, 3 vols.).—Brockhaus, Convers.-Lez. ; 
Farrar; Helyot, Ordres des Relig. (ed. Migne), s. v. Mel- 
chites. (A.J.8.) 


Georgian Language. The Georgian language, 
which is also spoken by the Mingrelians, Lazians, and 
the Suani, belongs to the Iberian family. The chief 
characteristics of it are as follows. Its alphabet con- 
sists of thirty-five letters; it has no articles; the sub- 
stantives have eight cases and no genders; the adjec- 
tives, when associated with nouns, are indeclinable, 
but when they stand by themselves are declined; the 
comparative is formed by the prefix w and the suflix 
si, and cardinals are obtained by prefixing me to the 
ordinals. It possesses eight conjugations with several 
minor subdivisions, and the different persons are indi- 
cated by terminations and personal prefixes; it has 
several forms for the preterite and the future tenses, 
and only one form for the present tense ; three modes, 
viz. indicative, imperative, and the participle, and 
supplies the place of the infinitive by a verbal noun; 
it has postpositions governing different cases, in addi- 
tion to the prepositions, and can multiply verbs to 
any extent by the terminations e/eba and o/a, form ab- 
stracts from adjectives by the terminations oba and 
eba, as well as active personal nouns, adjectives—both 
active and passive—and diminutives, by various ter- 
minations and prefixes, and its construction allows 
many liberties. From the venerable old Georgian 
language a dialect developed itself, in the course of 
time, by the introduction into it of many Armenian, 
Greek, Turkish, and other foreign words, and by the 
Vitiation of the pronunciation and spelling of many 
expressions. The two dialects have distinct alpha- 
bets: the alphabet in which the old Georgian is writ- 
ten is called Auzur?, i. e. the sacred, and consists of the 
letters invented by Miesrob; and the alphabet of the 
modern Georgian is called Keduuli, and is supposed to 
have been invented by the Georgians themselves in 
the 14th century. The old language is the ecclesias- 
tical or literary, and is employed in all sacred and lit- 
erary writings, while the modern is the civil dialect, 
or the dialect of common life (lingua vulgaris). Com- 
pare Ersch und Gruber’s Encyklopadie, s. v. Georgier, 
p- 192; Eichhorn, Allgemeine Bibliothek der biblischen 
Literatur, i, 156 sq.—Kitto, s. v. 


Georgian Version. This is one of the oldest 
versions of the Bible extant. 

I. Name, Date, and Source of this Version. —The 
Georgians call their Bible by different names—1. Bib- 
bia, i. e. the Bible; 2. Zminda Zerili, the holy Serip- 
ture; 3. Samkto Zerili, the divine Scriptures ; 4. Zigh- 


ni Zuelisa da akalio aghlkmisa, the books of the O. and | 
N.T.; and, 5. Dabadeba, Genesis, after the first book | 


of the Bible. The version is supposed to have been 
made about A.D. 570, when the Georgians, stimulated 
by the example of the Armenians [sce ARMENIAN 
Version], sent young men of talent to Greece to 
study the Greek language, who, on their return, trans- 


lated the Scriptures and liturgicai books of the Greek | 


Church. ‘The translation of the O, T. is made from the 
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Sept., and of the N. T. from Greek MSS. of the Con- 
stantinopolitan family, and is composed in the ecclesi- 
astical or ancient dialect. See GrorGran LANGUAGE. 

II. Text and Lditions of the Version.—This venera- 
ble version has shared in all the troubles to which 
Georgia has been subject. The entire books of Mac- 
cabees and Ecclesiasticus were lost in the many revo- 
lutions of the country, passages disappeared from dif- 
ferent parts of the volume, and the whole text got 
into a state of confusion. It was only in the begin- 
ning of the 18th century that prince Vaktangh pub- 
lished at Tiflis the Psalms, the Prophets, and the New 
Testament, and split up the text into chapters and 
verses. Shortly after, prince Arcil, uncle of prince 
Vaktangh, who fled from Kartel to Russia, undertook 
a reyision of this version, making it conformable to 
the Russian translation as it then was, and divided it 
only into chapters, because the Russian translation 
was divided into chapters only. But this prince only 
lived to carry through the revision from Genesis to 
the Prophets, and to translate from the Russian Bible 
the lost books of Maccabees and Ecclesiasticus. His 
son, prince Vakuset, was, however, induced by the 
solicitations of his brother, prince Bachar, and the 
Georgian clergy resident in Russia, to continue the 
work of revision. He made the text conform still 
more to the Russian translation, newly revised accord- 
ing to the command of Peter the Great, supplied from 
this translation all the passages which were wanting 
in the Georgian version, made also the portions which 
his father had published conformable to this transla- 
tion, and divided the whole into chapters and verses. 
He had Georgian types cast at Moscow, and at once 
began printing in that city ; the correction of the press 
he committed to four native Georgians, and the first 
edition of the entire Georgian Bible appeared in 17438, 
fol., prince Bachar, brother of the editor, defraying the 
entire expense. From this edition the Moscow Bible 
Society reprinted the N. T. in 1816, 4to, under the su- 
perintendence of the Georgian metropolitan Ion and of 
archbishop Pafnut, with types cast from the very ma~ 
trices which had been used for the former edition, and 
which had escaped the conflagration of the city at the 
time of Napoleon’s invasion. Another edition was 
published in 1818, in the civil character, 4to. It is said 
that there have appeared more recent editions of va- 
rious portions of this version both at Tiflis and in Rus- 
sia, but there is no particular account of them. 

Ill. Critical Value of the Version.—The value of 
this version, in a critical point of view, has been great- 
ly impaired by the corruptions which it has suffered 
during the centuries of political changes to which the 
country has been exposed, and especially by the en- 
deavor of its editors to make it conform to the Russian 
translation, It must not, however, be supposed that 
its value is entirely gone. Both Tischendorf (NV. 7, 
Gree. 20 ed. pref. p. xxviii) and Mr. Malan regard it 
as a good auxiliary to the criticism of the Greek text. 
Indeed, Mr. Malan, who has published an English 
translation of the Georgian version of John’s Gospel, 
coes so far as to say that ‘‘it differs from the Sla- 
vonic in many places in which it might be expected to 
agree, it has a character of its own, is a faithful ver- 
sion, and valuable for criticism” (The Gospel according 
to St. John, translated from the eleven oldest Versions, 
etc., by the Rev. 8. C. Malan, M.A., Lond. 1862, p. ix, 
note 3). 

IV. Literature.—A very interesting treatise on this 
version, containing a brief account of its history and 
publication, from the preface of prince V aktangh, was 
communicated by professor Adler, of Copenhagen, to 
Eichhorn, who published it in his Ad/gemeine Bibliothek 


| der biblischen Literatur, i, 153 sq., and afterwards re- 


printed it in his Hinleétung in dus Alte Testament, vol. 
ii, see. 318, b, ete. Dr. Henderson, who had visited 
both Georgia and Russia, could do no more in his Es 
lical Researches and Travels in Russea (London, 1826, p. 
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518, etc.) than to give a literal translation of this ac- 
count. A valuable book has also been published by 
Franz Carl Alter, entitled Ueber Georgianische Litera- 
tur (Wien, 1798), in which is given an extensive colla- 
tion of the various readings from both the O. and N. 
T.—Kitto, s. v. 

Georgius Syncellus, termed also ‘‘ Abbas and 
Monachus,”’ lived in the latter part of the 8th and be- 
ginning of the 9th century. He obtained his distin- 
guishing epithet from having been syncellus or per- 
sonal attendant of Tarasius, patriarch of Constantino- 
ple, who died A.D. 806. Theophanes, who was his 
friend, describes him as a man of talent and learning, 
especially well versed in chronographical and histor- 
ical subjects, which he had studied very deeply. He 
died in ‘‘the orthodox faith,” without completing his 
principal (and, indeed, only known) work, the comple- 
tion of which he strongly urged, as his dying request, 
upon his friend Theophanes. He is the author of a 
chronography or chronicle, the title of which in full is 
as follows: "Ex\oy1) Xoovoypadiac ovvrayetca vT0 
Tewpyiov Movayov Svyké\dou yeyovdroc Tapactov 
Ilarocdpyou Kwvoravtwomi\ewc amd ’Addw péxor 
Avoc\ynriavov, A select Chronicle, drawn up by George 
the Monk, Syncellus of Sarasius, Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, from Adam to Diocletian. The author states 
that he intended to bring his work down to A.D. 800; 
but, as already stated, he was cut off by death, and the 
work only comes down to the accession of Diocletian, 
A.D. 284, The work is included in the various edi- 
tions of the Byzantine writers. Goar, the Parisian 
editor, contended that we have the work of Syncellus 
in a complete form, but the contrary opinion seems 
to be the better founded. Possevino, Vossius, and 
others have identified Syncellus with Georgius Har- 
martolus; but Allatius has shown that this identifica- 
tion is erroneous. Syncellus has transcribed verbatim 
a considerable part of the Chronicon of Eusebius, so 
that his work has been employed to restore or com- 
plete the Greek text of the Chronicon. The Chrono- 
graphia of Theophanes, which extends from A.D, 285 
to A.D. 813, may be regarded as a continuation of that 
of Syncellus, and completes the author’s original de- 
sign. The Bonn edition of Syncellus is edited by W. 
Dindorf, and, with the brief Chronographia of Niceph- 
orus of Constantinople, occupies 2 vols. 8vo, 1829. 
(Theophbanes, Prowmium ad chronog. ; Cedren. Com- 
pend. sub. init.; Allatius, Zbid. p. 24; Fabricius, Bibl. 
Gr, vii, 457; Cave, Hist. Lit. i, 641).—Smith, Diction- 
ary of Gr. and Rom. Biography, ii, 254. 

Gephen. See Vinz. 

Gephrus (ledoovc, prob. a Grxcized form of the 
Heb. 4D2, a village ; see CAPHAR), a town mentioned 
by Polybius (v, 70, 12) as captured by Antiochus along 
with Pella and Camus (Camon), and therefore situated 
in the same vicinity east of the Jordan (Reland, Pa- 
lest. p. 804); perhaps the present Kefr-A wan, a short 
distance N.E, of Kefr-Abil (Robinson, Later Research- 
és, p. 318). 


Ge’ra (Heb. Gera’, 875, a grain [see Geran]; 
Sept. (noc), the name of at least three Benjamites. 

1. The son of Bela and grandson of Benjamin (1 
Chron. viii, 3); probably the same with the one men- 
tioned (with some confusion) in verses 5,7, unless one 
of these be identical with No.2 below. In Gen. xlvi, 
21, he is given as if directly the son of Benjamin; and 
he there appears among the descendants of Jacob, at 
the time of that patriarch’s removal to Egypt, B.C. 
1874. See JAcos. ‘Gera is not mentioned in the 
list of Benjamite families in Numb. xxvi, 38-40, of 
which a very obyious explanation is that at that time 
he was not the head of a separate family, but was in- 
eluded among the Belaites; it being a matter of neces- 
sity that some of Bela’s sons should be so included 
otherwise there could be no family of Belaites at all. 
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To the remarks made under Becher should be added 
that the great destruction of the Benjamites recorded 
in Judg. xx may account for the introduction of so 
many new names in the later Benjamite lists of 1 
Chron. vii and viii, of which several seem to be wom- 
en’s names” (Smith). See Bexsamiy. In 1 Chron. 
vii, 7, Uzzrex occupies the same position as Gera else- 
where in the genealogy. See Bera. 

2. The father (or ancestor) of Ehud the judge (Judg. 
iii, 15); compare 1 Chron. viii, 5,7; possibly identical 
with No.1 above. B.C. ante 1509. See Enup. 

3. The father (or ancestor) of Shimei, which latter 
so grossly abused David (2 Sam. xvi, 5; xix, 16, 18; 
1 Kings ii, 8); thought by some to be identical with 
both the foregoing. B.C. ante 1023. See Sumer. 


Gerah (73, gerah’, a berry or granule [compare 
English ‘‘barley-corn” and ‘‘ grain’ as measure and 
weight]; Sept. 680A0c, Vulgate obolus), the smallest 
weight, and likewise the smallest piece of money 
among the Hebrews, equivalent to the twentieth part 
of a shekel (Exod. xxx, 13; Ley. xxvii, 25; Numb, 
iii, 47; xviii, 16; Ezek. xlvy, 12). It would therefore 
weigh 13,4, Paris grains, and be worth about 3 cents. 
The same Hebrew word also signifies cud, as being a 
round mass. It has been supposed by many that the 
gerah was so called from the fact that some kernel, as 
of pepper or barley, or perhaps the seeds of the carob- 
tree (keoariov) may have been originally used for this 
weight, but it would be equal in weight to 4 or 5 beans 
of the carob, and according to the Rabbins, it weighed 
as much as 16 grains of barley.—Gesenius. See Mz- 
TROLOGY. 


Gerando, JosepH Marte, Baron De, a French 
statesman and philosophical writer, was born at Lyons 
February 29, 1772, and was educated for the priest- 
hood. During the Revolution he served inthe French 
army, and, under Napoleon, he filled various high civil 
offices. He was made a French peer in 1837, and died 
at Paris November 10, 1842. He is mentioned here 
for his philosophical and ethical writings. Having 
sent an article to the French Academy in 1799, which 
received a prize, he enlarged it into a treatise entitled 
Des Signes et de Vart de penser (1800, 4 vols. 8yo). This 
was followed by De la Generation des connaissances hu- 
maines (1802, Svo), which was crowned by the Berlin 
Academy. His most important work is his Histoire 
complete des systemes de Philosophie considérés relative- 
ment aux principes des connaissances humaines (1803, 3 
vols; 38d ed. 1847-8, 4 vols. 8vo) :—Du perfectionnement 
moral ou de Véeducation de soi-méme (1824; 1832, 2 vols.), 
which received the Montyon prize from the French 
Academy, and was translated into English and pub- 
lished under the title Se/f~Education (Boston, 1860, 
12mo). De Gerando wrote many works on economical 
and political science.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biogr. Générale, 
xx, 148. 

Ge’rar (Heb. Gerar’, “73, according to Simonis 
a lodging-place, according to others from the Arabic 
water-pots, but more prob. with First, a region, as be- 
ing the centre of a distinct Philistine kingdom; Sept. 
and Josephus [ra] Péoaoa), a very ancient town and 
district on the southernmost borders of Palestine, in 
the country of the Philistines, and not far from Gaza. 
It was visited by Abraham after the destruction of 
Sodom (Gen. xx, 1), and by Isaac when there was a 
dearth in the rest of Canaan (Gen. xxvi,1). The in- 
tercourse, differences, and alliances of the Hebrew fa- 
thers with the king and people of Gerar form a very 
curious and interesting portion of patriarchal history 
(Thomson, Land and Book, ii, 350). See Isaac. In 
Genesis the people are spoken of as Philistines; but 
their habits appear, in that early stage, more pastoral 
than they subsequently were. Yet they are even then 
warlike, since Abimelech had ‘‘a captain of the host,” 
who appears from his fixed title, ‘‘ Phichol,” like that 
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of the king, ‘‘Abimelech,” to be a permanent officer 
(comp. Gen. xxi, 82; xxvi, 26; and Psa, Xxxiv, title). 
See AsrmeLecu. ‘The local description, xxi, 1, ‘‘ be- 
tween Kadesh and Shur,” is probably meant to indi- 
eate the limits within which these pastoral Philistines, 
whose chief seat was then Gerar, ranged, although it 
would by no means follow that their territory em- 
braced all the interval between those cities. Tt must 
have trenched on the “ south” or “ south country” of 
later Palestine. From a comparison of xxi, 32 with 
XXVi, 23, 26, Beersheba would seem to be just on the 
verge of this territory, and perhaps to be its limit to- 
wards the N.E. For its southern boundary, though 
very uncertain, none is more probable than the wadys 
El-Arish (‘‘ River of Egypt”) and EL’ Ain; south of 
which the neighboring “ wilderness of Paran” (xx, 15; 
xxi, 22, 34) may probably be reckoned to begin. Isaac 
was most probably born in Gerar. The great crops 
which he subsequently raised attest the fertility of the 
soil, which, lying in the maritime plain, still contains 
some of the best ground in Palestine (xxi, 2; XXvi, 
12). It was still an important place in later times, as 
we may gather from 1 Chron, xiv, 13,14. According 
to the ancient accounts, Gerar lay in or near a valley 
(‘‘the valley of Gerar,”’ Gen. xxvi, 17; comp. 1 Sam. 
Xv, 5), which appears to be no other than the great 
wady Sheriah (or one of the branches of it) that comes 
down from Beersheba; besides, we know that it was 
in the land of the Philistines, and that it was not far 
from Beersheba when Isaac resided there (Gen. XXxvi, 
4, 20, 23; 26-33; comp. xx, 1). The name continued 
to exist (perhaps as a matter of tradition) for several 
centuries after the Christian ra. Eusebius and Je- 
rome (Oxomast. s. v. Gerar) place it twenty-five Ro- 
man miles southward from Eleutheropolis ; and Sozo- 
men (fist. Eccles. vi, 82; ix,17) reports that a large 
and celebrated monastery stood there, near a winter 
torrent. The abbot Silvanus resided there towards 
the end of the 4th century, and the name of Marcion, 
bishop of Gerar, appears among the signatures of the 
Council of Chalcedon in A.D. 451. In the Talmudical 
writings the district is termed Gerarki (Schwarz, Pal- 
estine, p. 109). The name seems to have been after- 
wards lost, and Dr. Robinson (Researches, i, 279; ii, 
383) was unable to discover any traces of it in the lo- 
cality ; but he unnecessarily disparages the claims of 
wady El-Jerur, which runs into the wady El-Arish at 
Jebel el-Helal, to be regarded as a southernmost trace 
of the ancient kingdom (Jour. Sac, Lit. July, 1860, p. 
309-319). It is possible that the wells mentioned by 
him as lying in the shallow wady El-Kusaimeh, in the 
same neighborhood (i, 280), may represent those digged 
by Abraham and reopened by Isaac (Gen. x xvi, 18-22). 
—Kitto, s. v.; Smith, s.v. J. Rowlands, in travelling 
from Gaza to Khulassah, came after 3 hours’ march to 
a broad, deep wady, Juzf el-Gerar, a little below its 
junction with a branch-vyalley from wady Sheriah. 
Near this junction are ruins called Khurbet el-Gerar 
(Williams, Holy City, 1845, App. p. 488-492), which he 
identifies with Gerar. This account Van de Velde 
heard confirmed by the people of Gaza, with a slight 
modification (Varrative, ii, 183). There are no ruins 
yet standing, but scattered stones which appear to have 
been once used in buildings ; and in the absence of old 
wells, it would seem as if the ancient city had been 
supplied from some spring. Stewart’s suggestion of 
the ruins of Ei-Abdeh (Tent and Khan, p. 207) is out 
of the question (Van de Velde, Memoir, p. 314). In1 
Chron. iv, 39, the Sept. substitutes Gerar ([éoaoa) for 
Gedor (q. v.). 

Gerard, Alexander, an eminent Scotch divine, 
was born Feb. 22,1728, at Garioch, in Aberdeenshire, 
and was educated at Marischal College and the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. In 1750 he succeeded Fordyce 
as professor of moral philosophy at Marischal College, 
and in 1760 was appointed divinity professor, In 1771 
he obtained the theological professorship at King’s 
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College, Aberdeen. He died in 1795. He wrote (1.) 
An Essay on Taste (1759, 8vo ; enlarged edition, 1780). 
This work obtained the prize of a gold medal offered 
by the Philosophical Society of Edinburgh. (2.) An 
Essay on Genius (Lond. 1767, 8vo) :—(8.) Sermons (Lon- 
don, 1780, 1782, 2 vols. 8vo) :—(4.) Dissertations on the 
Genius and Evidences of Christianity (Lond. 1766, 8vo): 
—(9.) The Pastoral Care, edited by his son (Lond. 1799, 
8vo). 


Gerard, Gilbert, D.D., son of Alexander 
was born and educated at Aberdeen, 
some time pastor of the English church at Amsterdam, 
and afterwards professor of Greek in King’s College, 
Aberdeen, and in 1775 of divinity. He died in 1815, 
His ‘‘ Institutes” are valuable for the numerous refer- 
ences to authorities which they contain, and are very 
scarce. The greater part of the first edition was lost 
at sea. His writings are, Institutes of Biblical Criti- 
cism (Edinb. 1808, 2d edit. 8vo) :—Compendious View of 
the Evidences of natural and revealed Religion (London, 
1828, 8vo0).—Darling. 

Gerard, Thom, Tum, Tunc, or Tenque, found- 
er and first grand master of the order of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, was born about 1040, on the isle of Martigues, 
on the coast of Provence. While Jerusalem was in the 
hands of the Saracens, some merchants of Amalfi ob- 
tained permission from the sultan of Egypt and Syria, 
in 1050, to erect a Benedictine monastery near the 
holy sepulchre, for the convenience of the pilgrims, 
It was called Sainte Marie la Latine. Among others, 
Gerard arrived to pay his devotions, and he acquired 
a high character for his piety and prudence. The 
number of pilgrims increased every year, enriching the 
treasury of the monastery. In 1080 the abbot built a 
hospital for the reception of poor and sick pilgrims, the 
management of which he gave to Gerard. The chapel 
of that hospital was consecrated to St. John, because 
of a tradition among the inhabitants of Jerusalem that 
Zacharias, the father of St. John, had lived on the spot 
where it was built. After the conquest of Jerusalem 
by Godfrey of Bouillon, Gerard projected a new relig- 
ious order, in which the ecclesiastical and military 
characters were to be blended. This design he began 
to carry out in the year 1100, when numbers associ- 
ated with him under the denomination of ‘‘ Hospital- 
lers of St. John of Jerusalem,” “ who, besides the three 
vows of chastity, poverty, and obedience, took a par- 
ticular vow to devote themselves to the relief of all 
Christians in distress. This order, and the rules drawn 
up for its government, were approved and confirmed 
by pope Paschal II, who, by a bull which he issued, 
granted it various considerable privileges, and recog- 
nised Gerard as the first grand master. Gerard died 
in the year 1120. Such was the commencement of 
that order which in succeeding times became so cele- 
brated in history, when its members were commonly 
known by the name of knights of Rhodes, and after- 
wards by that of knights of Malta.”—Hook, Zceles, 
Biog. v, 298; Hoefer, Now. Biog. Générale, xx, 149, 

Gerard or Gerhard Groot. See Groot, Grr- 
HARD. 

Gerdsa ([7)] I'éoaca, prob. of Heb, origin), a cele- 
brated city on the eastern borders of Perea (Josephus, 
War, iii, 3, 3), placed by some in the province of Ccele- 
Syria and region ef Decapolis (Steph. s. y.), by oth- 
ers in Arabia (Epiph. adv. Her. ; Origen, in Johan.). 
It is doubtless the Gelasa assigned by Pliny (v, 18) to 
the Decapolis. These various statements do not arise 
from any doubts as to the locality of the city, but from 
the ill-defined boundaries of the proyinces mentioned. 
In the Koman age no city of Palestine was better 
known than Gerasa (Smith, Dict. of Class. Geog. s. V-). 
It lay on elevated ground, according to Ptolemy, in 
68° 15’=81° 45” (Reland, Palest. p. 459), who distin- 
guishes it from the Gerassa (Péoacca) of Arabia Pe- 
trea (Dd. p. 463). It is not mentioned in the O. T., 
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nor in the New, unless in the reading Gerasene (q. V.) 
at Matt. vii, 28. It is not known when or by whom 
Gerasa was founded. Its inhabitants were mostly 
heathen (Josephus, War, iii, 3,3; comp. iv, 9,1; ii, 18, 
5; Ant, xiii, 15,5). It is first mentioned by Josephus 
as having been captured by Alexander Janneus (B.C. 
cir, 85), who was+actuated by a desire of gaining a 
large treasure (Josephus, War, i,4,8; Ant. viii, 2, 3). 
That king died near it while besieging Regaba (Ant. 
xv, 5). Before the place had time to recover from this 
capture, it was included among the number of those 
cities which were burnt by the enraged Jews in their 
vengeance on the Syrians, and on the Roman power 
generally, for the massacre of a number of their nation 
at Caesarea (Josephus, War, ii, 18,1). A terrible re- 
venge was taken by other cities, but Gerasa is honor- 
ably excepted (War, ii, 18,5). It had scarcely recoy- 
ered from this calamity when the emperor Vespasian 
dispatched Annius, his general, to capture it. Anni- 
us, having carried the city at the first assault, put to 
the sword one thousand of the youth who had not ef- 
fected their escape, enslaved their families, and plun- 
dered and fired their dwellings. It appears to have 
been nearly a century subsequent to this period that 
Gerasa attained its greatest prosperity, and was adorn- 
ed with those monuments which give it a place among 
the proudest cities of Syria. History tells us nothing 
of this, but the fragments of inscriptions found among 
its ruined palaces and temples show that it is indebted 
for its architectural splendor to the age and genius of 
the Antonines (A.D. 138-80). It subsequently became 
the seat of a bishopric. Baldwin II of Jerusalem de- 
stroyed its castle in the year 1122 (Will. Tyr. p. 825; 
Histor. Hierosol. p. 615). This was the native place 
of Nicomachus Gerasenus. Coins of Gerasa may be 
seen in Eckhel (Vum. Vet. iii, 350). There is no evi- 
dence that the city was ever occupied by the Saracens. 
There are no traces of their architecture—no mosques, 
no inscriptions, no reconstruction of old edifices, such 
as are found in most other great cities in Syria. All 
here is Roman, or at least ante-Islamic; every struc- 
ture remains as the hand of the destroyer or the earth- 
quake shock left it, ruinous and deserted. It is now 
called Jerash. Its ruins were first discovered by Seet- 
zen (i, 388 sq.), and have often been subsequently vis- 
ited. They are by far the most beautiful and exten- 
sive east of the Jordan. They are situated on both 
sides of a shallow valley that runs from north to south 
through a high undulating plain, and falls into the 
Zurka (the ancient Jabbok) at the distance of about 
five miles. A little rivulet, thickly fringed with ole- 
ander, winds through the valley, giving life and beau- 
ty to the deserted city. The first view of the ruins is 
very striking, and such as have enjoyed it will not 
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soon forget the impression made upon the mind. The 
long colonnade running through the centre of the city, 
terminating at one end in the graceful circle of the fo- 
rum; the groups of columns clustered here and there 
round the crumbling walls of the temples; the heavy 
masses of masonry that distinguish the positions of the 
great theatres; and the vast field of shapeless ruins 
rising gradually from the green banks of the rivulet 
to the battlemented heights on each side—all combine 
in forming a picture such as is rarely equalled. The 
form of the city is an irregular square, each side meas- 
uring nearly a mile. It was surrounded by a strong 
wall, a large portion of which, with its flanking towers 
at intervals, is in a good state of preservation. - Three 
gateways are still nearly perfect, and within the city 
upwards of to hundred and thirty columns remain on 
their pedestals. A description of them may be found 
in Burckhardt’s Syria, p. 252-64; also in those of Lord 
Lindsay and others, which are well condensed in Kel- 
ley’s Syria, p. 448 sq. See also Buckingham’s Pales- 
tine, p. 405; Keith, Hvidence of Prophecy (36th ed.).— 
Smith, s. v.; Kitto, s. v. 

Geraséne (leoacnvic), an inhabitant of Gerasa (q. 
v.). Several MSS. read lepacnywy instead of Tepye- 
onvev, in Matt. viii, 28; but the city of asa lay too 
far from the Sea of Tiberias to admit the possibility of 
the miracles haying been wrought in its vicinity. If 
the reading l'epacnvwy be the true one, the ywoa, “* dis- 
trict,’?. must then have been very large, including Ga- 
dara and its environs; and Matthew thus uses a broad- 
er appellation, where Mark and Luke use a more spe- 
cific one. This is not impossible, as Jerome (ad Obad.) 
states that Gilead was in his day called Gerasa, and 
Origen affirms that Tsoacnywy was the ancient read- 
ing (Opp. iv, 140).—Smith, s.v. See GApara. The 
nature of Origen’s argument makes this .statement 
very doubtful. It looks like a bold hypothesis to get 
The rival Ger- 
gesa, however, is also mentioned by Eusebius and Je- 
rome. The latter thus writes: ‘“‘ Hodieque super mon- 
tem viculus demonstratur juxta stagnum Tyberiadis 
in quod porci prcipitati sunt” (Onomast. s. v.).. Thom- 
son thinks he has discovered Gergesa as. a ruin called 
Kersa or Gersa, on the bank of wady Semak, east of 
the lake. He describes it as ‘‘ within a few rods of 
the shore, and an immense mountain rises directly 
above it, in which are ancient tombs. . . . The lake 
is so near the base of the mountain, that the swine 
rushing madly down it could not stop, but would be 
hurried on into the water and drowned” (Land and 
Book, ii, 34-38). It is uncertain which reading has 
the highest authority, and consequently these conjec- 
tures are very doubtful (see, however, Ellicott’s Lec- 


| tures on the Life of our Lord, p. 188, note; Van de 


Velde, Memoir, p.311; Reland, 
p- 502, 807). See GERGESENE. 


Gérauld, Hvuevss, a 


French priest of evil name in 


the 13th cent., first mentioned 


as chaplain of pope Clement V. 


Principal Ruins of Jerash. 


He afterwards became arch- 
deacon of Eu, in the diocese of 
Rouen. Clement V finally ap- 
pointed him bishop of Cahors, 
in consideration, it is said, of a 
large sum of money. He soon, 
however, took advantage of his 
position to despoil the inhab- 
itants of his diocese, and pope 
John XXII appointed the bish- 
ops of Riez and Arras to inves- 
tigate the charges against Gé- 
rauld. Accused of simony, of 
ingratitude towards the see of 
Rome, of cruelty to those who 
appealed from his decisions, of 
spoliation, and of criminal con- 
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nection with women, he was condemned to prison for 
life. An author of that period, Bernard Guidonis, says 
that Gérauld, atter being stripped of the insignia of his 
office, was condemned to be dragged on the public high- 
way, flayed in some parts, and finally burned alive. 
The execution took place in J uly, 1317. See Raynal- 
dus, anno 1317; Martene, Veterum Scriptorum, t. V, Dp. 
174; Bzovius, Num. 16; Duchesne, Histoire des Cardi- 
naux frangais, t. ii, p. 290. — Hoefer, Nowy. Biog. Gé- 
nérale, Xx, 185. 

Gerbais, Jnan, doctor of the Sorbonne, was born 
at Rupois in 1629, and became professor of rhetoric at 
the royal college of Paris, 1662, and principal of the 
college of, Rheims, where he died in 1699. He was 
commissioned by the French clergy to publish the Dé- 
cisions touchant les Réguliers (decreed in the assembly 
of 1645), with Hallier’s notes. He wrote, 1. De Causis 
Majoribus (1679, 4to), in which he ably supports the 
liberties of the Gallican Church, and maintains that 
episcopal causes cught to be first judged by the metro- 
politan, and the bishops in his province ; Innocent XI 
condemned this work in 1680:—2. Traité du Pouvoir 
de L’église et des Princes sur les empéchemens du Mar- 
riage (A Treatise on the authority of Kings over the 
hinderances to Marriage, 1690, 4to) :—3. Lettres touch- 
ant le Pécule Wes Religieux (1698, 12mo):—4. A transla- 
tion of the treatise by Panormus on the Council of Basle 
(8vo) :—5. Lettre sur la Comédie (12mo) :—6. Letire sur 
les Dorures et le Luxe des Habits des Femmes.—Dupin, 
Lecles. Writers, cent. xvii; Hook, Eccles. Biog. v, 299; 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xx, 186; Nicéron, A/é- 
motres, tom. xiv. 

Gerberon, Gasrier, an indefatigable Benedictine 
author, was born at St. Calais, in the province of Maine, 
France, Aug. 12, 1628. He became a Benedictine in 
the congregation of St. Maur in 1649. After teaching 
theology with reputation for several years, he declared 
himself in favor of Jansenism, and for this he was or- 
dered to be arrested in 1682 by Louis XIV. 
caped to Holland, and in 1703 was seized by the bishop 
of Mechlin and imprisoned at Amiens, and afterwards 
at Vincennes, for no crime but following strictly the 
Augustinian theory of grace. He died at the abbey 
of St. Denis March 29,1711. His chief work is the 
Histoire Générale du Jansenisme (General History of 
Jansenism, Amsterd, 1703, 3 vols. 12mo), but he wrote 
very largely also on the Jansenist and other contro- 
versies.—Herzog, Real-Encyllop. vy, 81; Hook, Eccles, 
Biog. v, 299; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Génér. xx, 194 sq. 

Gerbert. See Syiyxsrer IT, Pope. 

Gerbert, Martin, baron of Hornau and Benedic- 
tine abbot of St. Blasien, one of the most learned Roman 
Catholic prelates of the last century, was born at Horb, 
on the Neckar, Aug. 13,1720. He was educated at the 
Jesuits’ college in Freiburg, and at the cloister of St. 
Blasien, where he became priest in 1744, and abbot in 
1764. He enlarged his mind by travel and varied cul- 
ture, and his works bear every mark of industry and 
learning. He died May 38,1793. His principal works 
are Historia nigre sylve ord. St. Benedicti (Colon. 1783— 
88, 3 vols. 4to) :—Principia theoolgie (St. Blasien, 1757 
-59, 7 vols.) :—Theologia Vetus et Nova cirea Presen- 
tam Christi in Bucharistia (Freiburg, 1756, 12mo) :— 
Monumenta Veteris Liturgie Alemannice, ex antiquis 
MSS. collecta et digesta (St. Blasien, 1777-79, 4to) :— 
De Cantu et Musica Sacra a prima Ecclesic Astute usque 
ad presens Tempus (1774, 2 vols.). Gerbert divided 
his history of church music into three parts: the first 
ends at the pontificate of St.Gregory; the second goes 
as far as the fifteenth century; and the third to his 
own time. In 1784 he published a work of more im- 
portance, under the title of Scriptores Eeclesiustict de 
Musica Sacra, potissinum ex variis Italie, Galle, et 
Germanic Codicibus collecti (3 vols. 4to), This is a col- 
lection of all the ancient authors who have written on 
music, from the 8d century to the invention of print- 
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ing, and whose works had remained in manuycript.— 
Herzog, Real-Encyklop. v, 83 ; Hook, Eccles. Bivg. vol. 
v.; Choron, Dictionnaire des Musicicns > Hoefer, Nouv, 
Biog. Générale, xx, 198 sq. 

Gerbillon, Jnan F RANGOIS, a French Jesuit mis- 
sionary to China, was born at Verdun Jan. 11, 1634, 
He studied at Nancy under the Jesuits, and was, with 
five others, sent as missionary to China, where he 
arrived March 25, 1686. The ‘missionaries at once 
sought an audience from the emperor, who refused to 
admit the new religion, on the ground that as the sects 
of Fo, Tao-sse, the Lamas, and the Ha-changs taught 
men to do good and avoid evil, there was no need of a 
fourth for the same purpose, which would only lead to 
doctrinal disputes. Yet, by special edict, he retained 
at his court the missionaries Gerbillon, Pereira, and 
Bouvet, with permission to practice the religion, but 
not to teach it. He commanded them to learn the 
Chinese and other dialects, and sent them on several 
diplomatic missions, In 1692 Christian worship was 
finally permitted in China; but Gerbillon’s attempts 
to introduce the Roman Catholic religion, and to open 
the country to European commerce, failed through the 
jealousy of the divers other orders of Roman mission- 
aries. He was for some time rector of the French 
College of China, and died at Pekin March 25, 1707. 
He wrote Elements of Geometry in Chinese and Tartar 
(Pekin) :—Theoretical and Practical Geometry, in the 
same languages, and published also at Pekin :—Obser- 
vations historiques sur la grande Tartarie (in Du Halde’s 
Description de la Chiné, t. Xxxiil):—Relation de huit 
Voyages en Tartarie (in Du Halde). He is also con- 
sidered by some as the author of the Elementa Linguee 
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Couplet or Bouvet. See Lettres édifiantes, tom. XVvill; 
Hist. genér. des Voyages, t. vii and vili.—Hoefer, Nouv, 
Biog. Générale, xx, 203 sq. 

Gerdes, Dantit, a learned German divine, and 
member of the Berlin Academy, was born at Bremen 
April 19,1698. He took his doctor’s degree at Utrecht, 
after which (1726) he became professor of theology 
and ecclesiastical history at Duisburg. He removed 
to Groningen in 1735, and died Feb, 1 L76b.0" Elis 
works are accurate, and of great utility for the history 
of the Reformation. Among them are J/istoria Refor- 
mationis, sive Introductio in historiam evangelit:_sceculo 
xvi passim per Europam renovati, ete. (Gron. 1744-52, 
4 vols. 4to):—Florilegium historico-criticum librorum 
variorum (Gron. 1763, 8vo0) :—Meletemata Sacra (Gron. 
1759, 4to) :—Specimen Italie Reformatee (L. Bat. 1765, 
4to):—Doctrina gratic sive compendium theologice dog- 
matice (Duisb. 1734, 4to).—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gené- 
rale, xx, 206; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. v, 34. 

Gerdil, Hyactnrun Srersmonn, a Roman Catho- 
lic theologian, and cardinal of the Congregation of St. 
Paul, was born at Samoens, in Savoy, June 23, 1718. 
In 1782 he entered the order of the Barnabites, and: 
studied at Bologna, where his talents attracted the 
notice of the cardinal archbishop Lambertini, who se- 
cured his aid in the preparation of his great work on 
Canonization. THe was subsequently made professor 
of philosophy and theology, first at Macerata (1737) 
and afterwards et Turin (1749). In 1777 pope Pius 
VI made him cardinal, with the title of St, Cecilia, 
and afterwards prefect of the Propaganda. Te would 
probably have been elected pope on the death of Pius 
VI but for his great age. He died August 12, 1802. 
Gerdil was undoubtedly a man of considerable intel- 
lect and of large acquirements. His writings on met- 
aphysical subjects, especially against Locke’s philoso- 
phy, have secured the admiration of many Protestants 
as well as of Roman Catholics. He also wrote largely 
on the evidences of Christianity, and against Bayle and 
the Eneyelopedists. Editions of his works were pub- 
lished by P. Toselli (Bologna, 1781-1794, 6 vols.), and 
by Fontana and Grandi (Rome, 1806 sq., 20 vols.). In 
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the 20th vol. of the latter edition there is a biography 
of Gerdil by. Fontana. 
Italiani illustri, tom. iv ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generale, 
xx, 207 sq.; Gams, Gesch. der Kirche Christi im agian 
Jahrhundert (Junsb. 1853, vol. i). 

Gerem. See GARMITE. 

Gergisa, Gérgésa. See GrrRAseNE; GADARA; 
GERGESENE. 

Gergeséne (Feoyeonvic), a reading (Tepyeonvay) 
found in the Received Text (with many fragmentary 


uncial and other MSS.) in the account of the expul- | 


sion of the swine by our Lord (Matt. viii, 28), instead 
of Gadarene (Cadaonvay, as Tischendorf, with seyeral 
of the earliest and many later MSS.), or Gerasene (Ve- 
oacnvey, so Lachm. with most of the cursive MSS. 
and several versions), or even Gazarene (Valapnver, 
so the Codex Sinaiticus). In the parallel passages 
(Mark vy, 1; Luke viii, 26) the readings are different, 
but equally disputed (R. T. Tadaonvey, with by far 
the greatest weight of authority ; Lachm. and Tisch. 
Teoacyyvaéy, with & [in Mark only, in Luke Tepyeon- 
vov], B, etce.). It is evident that the evangelists did 
not write the same name; and we may therefore sup- 
pose that the exact spot was one on the immediate 
lake shore, within the bounds of the xegion indifferent- 
ly known by either of the general names Gadara or 
Gerasa; or if ‘‘Gergesenes” be retained, it may refer 
to the ancient territory of the Girgashites (q. v.), in 
the same neighborhood. See GERASENE. 


See Tipaldo, Biografia degli | : tl 
| (1634, 3 vols.), a work which many theologians consid- 


Ger’ gesite (only in the plur. Teoyecaton), a Gre- | 


cized form (Judith y, 16) of the ancient GrrGAsHiTEe 
(. v.). 

Gerhard, Johann, an eminent theologian of the 
Lutheran Church of Germany, was born in Quedlin- 
burg October 17,1582. In 1599 he went to the Uni- 
versity of Wittenberg, and studied medicine for a 
time, then went to Jena, where he privately stud- 
ied Hebrew, the Scriptures, and the fathers. After 
passing A.M., he began to give private lectures in 
those branches and in theology. Thence he went to 
Marburg, where the teachings of Winckelmann and 
Mentzer deeply impressed him. After lecturing on 
theology at Jena, he accepted the superintendency of 
Heldburg, offered him by Casimir, duke of Coburg, in 
1606. Declining two calls to Jena in 1610 and 1611, 
and one to Wittenberg in 1613, he finally accepted the 
seniorate of the faculty of Jena, at the command of 
George I, elector of Saxony, in 1615. Here he devo- 
ted his great talents industriously to his duties to the 
university, the Church, and the state. He held the 
first place in the ecclesiastical conferences at Jena, 
1621; Leipsic, 1624 and 1630; and was consulted by 
princes both in ecclesiastical and secular matters. He 
died Aug. 20, 1637. Gerhard’s great points of excel- 
lence as a dogmatic writer are comprehensiveness of 


plan, thoroughness of the treatment of topics, and per- | 


spicuity of style. The Loct Communes Theologici has 
not only been a standard of Lutheran theology for two 
centuries, but has also been greatly valued by Roman 
Catholic and Reformed theologians. 

The exegetical writings of Gerhard are also of great 


value, the most important being Comment. in Harmoni- | 


am hist. evang. de Passione et Resurrectione Christi (1617, | 


4to), a continuation of the commentaries of Chemnitz 
and Lyser, and published with them (Hamburg, 1652, 
3 vols. fol.). It is specially valuable for its patristic 
learning. Posthumously appeared his Comm. in Gen- 
esin (1637, 4to) ; Comm. in Deuteronomium (1638, 4to) ; 
in 1 and 2 Tim. (1643); in 1 and 2 Peter (1641) ; ad Co- 
loss. (1660, 4to) ; ad Romanos (1666, 4to). He also pub- 
lished De Sacre Script. Interpretatione (1610, 4to) :— 
Methodus Stud. Theol. (1620)—still valuable se a meth- 
odological work. In the sphere of dogmatic theology 
Gerhard has made his name immortal by two great 
works ; the first is Doctrina catholica et evangelica, quam 


| erary men of that period. 


| Memoirs to the Acta Eruditorum of Leipzig. 
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ecclesia. Augustance confessions addicte profitentur ex 
Romano-catholicorum seriptorum sujfragis confirmata 


er the best of Gerhard’s writings. The other great 
work is Loci Theologici, cum pro adstruenda veritate, 
tum pro destruenda quorumvis contradicentium fulsitate, 
which he begun in Heldburg when only twenty-seven 
years of age, and of which he celebrated the comple- 
tion (ninth volume) at Jena in 1629 (first edit. Jena, 
1610-1625, 9 vols.; frequently reprinted; one of the 
best editions is that by Cotta, Tab. 1762-1789, 22 vols. 
4to, the two last volumes containing index by G. H. 


| Miller; a new edition was begun by Dr, Preuss, Ber- 


lin, 1867 sq.). That part of the Loci which treats of 


| God and of the person of Christ was developed more 
| fully in his work published in 1625, under the title Bz- 


egesis sive uberior explicatio articulorum, etc. The value 
of the Loci Theologici in comparison with the predeces- 
sors of Gerhard in the Lutheran Church, especially 
with Hutter and with his successors, especially with 
Caloy and Quenstedt, is ably treated by Gass in his Ge- 
schichte der protest. Dogmat. i, 261. 

The practical writings of Gerhard are full of the 
spirit of Christian love and devotion. He was, indeed, 
charged by the cold dogmatists of the time with pie- 
tism and mysticism. Among them ave” Meditationes 
Sacre ad veram pietatem excitandam ete. (Jena, 1606): 
—Schola Pietatis, d.i. christl. Unterrichtung z: Gottselig- 
keit (Jena, 1622-23, 12 vols.) :—52 Heilige Betrachtungen. 
These have been frequently reprinted; the MJedita- 
tiones has passed through scores of editions, and has 
been translated into English and often reprinted (lat- 
est, Lond. 1841,12mo). For a list of all his writings, 
see Fischer, Vita Joannis Gerhardt (Lips. 1723); see 
also Herzog, Real-Encyklopddie, v, 40; Gieseler, Church 
History (ed. Smith), iv, 574. 

Gerhard, Johann Ernst, (1.) a theologian, was 
born at Jena December 15,1621. He studie@ at the 
universities of Jena, Altdorf, Helmstadt, Leipzig, and 
Wittemberg, devoting himself to Oriental literature 
and theology. He visited successively the libraries of 
Holland, Switzerland, and France, and in his journey 
became acquainted with some of the most eminent lit- 
After his return to Jena he 
became professor of history, afterwards of theology, in 
the university, and died in that city Feb. 24, 1688. 
He wrote Harmonia linguarum ortentalium :—Consen- 
sus et Dissensus religionum profanarum Judaismi, Sa- 
maritanismt, Muhamedismi et paganismi. — Ersch und 
Gruber, Allg. Encycl.; Jicher, Alig. Gel.-Lex. ; Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, xx, 213. 


Gerhard, Johann Ernst, (2.) son of Johann 
Ernst (1.), was born at Jena Feb. 19,1662. He studied 
theology at Jena and Altdorf, became a member of the 
Societas Disquirentium, and contributed a number of 
He was 
afterwards appointed church and school inspector of 
Gotha; was called to Giessen in 1696 as professor of 
theology, and became preacher in the same city in 
1698. He wrote some controversial works little sought 
after now; the most remarkable of them is entitled 
Der lutherischen und reformirten Religion Einighkeit.— 
Ersch u. Gruber, Alig. Encycl. ; Fischer, Vita Gerhardi; 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xx, 213. 

Gerhard, St., was born at Staves, diocese of Na- 
mur, in 890. In his youth he seryed under Berengar, 
count of Namur. Being once at a hunt, he left his 
companions and retired to pray in a chapel built on a 
high cliff near the village of St. Gerhard. Having 
fallen asleep there, he had a dream in which he thought 
that he saw the apostles, and that Peter, taking him 
by the hand, took him around the chapel, afterwards 
telling him that it was to be enlarged in honor of St. 
Peter and the martyr Eugene, and that the bones of 
the latter were to be brought there. Gerhard fulfilled 
this dream, and in 918 built there a church and also a 
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“noble hymn, O Maupt voll Blut und Wunden (based on 


_ the same collection), 


_ book). Dr. Schaff also gives versions of his Wir singen | 


Song, p. 56); Frohlich soll mein Herze springen, All my 
heart this night rejoices (Christ in Song, p. 58, C. 


Geer, xx, 214; Miller, Our Hymns, their Authors and 
— Origin (Lond. 1866, 12mo0); Wimmer, Leben G.’s (Al- 
-tenburg, 1723); Roth, G. nach seinem Leben u. Wirken 
(Leipz. 1829); Schulz, Paul G. u. der grosse Kur fitrst 
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convent. Some time after he was sent by Berengar 
on a mission to count Robert of Paris, after fulfilling 


_ which he entered the abbey of St. Denis, near Paris, 


The relics of St. Eugene and of several other saints 
were given him by the abbey of St. Denis, which was 
said to possess enough of them to supply all France ! 
The fame of the miracles wrought by the relies of St. 
Eugene was soon spread around, and drew crowds of 
visitors, obliging Gerhard to live in a cell near the 
church in order to obtain some quiet. After spending 
twenty-two years in the reformation of convents, he 
died Oct. 3, 957. He was canonized by Innocent IT. 
See Mabillon, Acta ss. ord. s. Bened, v, 248 sq.—Her- 
zog, Real-Encyklop. v, 39. 

Gerhardt, Paut, the “prince of German bym- 
nists,”’ was born at Grafenhainichen, in the electorate 
of Saxony, in 1606 or 1607. He received his first ap- 
pointment in 1651 as minister at Mittenwalde. In 
1657 he was called to the church of St. Nicholas, in 
Berlin. In 1668 he became archdeacon at Liibben, 
in Saxony, where he died in 1676. As a theologi- 
an, he is noted particularly in the controversies be- 
tween the Lutherans and the Reformed, As a poet, 
his hymns are remarkable for depth of Christian feel- 
ing and suggestive thought. They are the expres- 
sion of his own feelings and experience, and charac- 
terized generally by their subjective tone. 
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Among | 


his 120 hymns there are no less than 16 commencing | 


with “I,” and 60 others referring exclusively to God 
and the individual heart ; yet their popular element 
distinguishes his productions from the poets of the Ref- 


ormation and those of the later rationalistic period. | 


“‘His hymns happily combine simplicity with depth 
and force, They are the heart-utterances of one who 
had a simple but sublime faith in God, and who recog- 
nised his fatherly presence in the operations of nature, 
the superintendence of Providence, and the daily he- 


 stowment of the surpassing gifts of redemption.” He 


never published a complete edition of his hymns, but 
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(Berl. 1840); Wildenhahn, Paul G., ein kirchen-gesch. 
Lebensbild (Leips. 1845 ; 2d edit. 1850). 

Gerhoch or Geroch, a Roman Catholic priest 
of Germany, was born in 1093 at Polling, in Bavaria, 
Soon after completing his theological studies he took 
an active part in the conflict between the popes and 
the emperors in favor of the former. Bishop Herman 
of Augsburg made him a canon and scholasticus of the 
cathedral school; but he soon left this position, as the 
bishop, who sided with the emperor, appeared to him 
to be a schismatic. He withdrew to the Augustinian 
monastery of Raitenbuch (now Rotenbuch), where he 
remained until 1122, when, peace having been made be- 
tween the pope and the emperor, the bishop of Augs- 
burg recalled him. In 1123 he accompanied the bishop 
to Rome, to reconcile him with the pope. After his re- 
turn from Rome he was again for a time Magister and 
Doctor Juvenum at Augsburg, but, being disgusted 
with the want of ecclesiastical discipline which pre- 
vailed there, he left the city again for Raitenbuch. 
But there also his reformatory efforts were unsuccess- 
ful, although they were supported by the pope. In 
1126, bishop Kuno, of Ratisbon, made him his secretary ; 
soon after he ordained him priest, and gave him the 
parish of Cham, to establish there a house for regular 
canons; but the opponents of a rigid discipline again 
thwarted the whole plan. After the death of bishop 
Kuno, Gerhoch found a new patron in archbishop Con- 
rad I of Salzburg, who, in 1132, made him provost of 
the monastery of Reichersberg, which position he re- 
tained until his death in 1169. Gerhoch was a zeal- 
ous defender of a rigid orthodoxy and of all the claims 
of the pope, and a violent and quarrelsome opponent 
of the rights claimed by the emperors in Church af. 
fairs, of simony, and of the marriage of priests. He 
devoted throughout his life a special attention to the 
reformation of the clergy, and was a steadfast adher- 


after 1649 they found their way into Protestant hymn- | 


books. J. E. Ebeling, music director in Gerhardt’s 
ehurch, had them published in 1667, with music of his 
own composition. There haye been many editions 
since; among the latest are those of Wackernagel 
(Stuttg. 1843; new edit. 1849), Schultz (Berlin, 1842), 
Becker (Lpz. 1851), and Langhbecker, Leben und Lieder 
Gerhardts (Berl. 1841). Many of his hymns have been 
translated into English; the fullest collection is Paul 
Gerhardt’s Spiritual Songs, translated by John Kelly 
(Lond. 1867), a well-meant but unsuccessful effort. His 


Bernard’s Salve caput cruentatum), has been repeatedly | 
rendered; the best version is that of Dr. J. W. Alex- 
ander (O sacred Head now wounded), given in Schaft’s 
Christ in Song, p. 178. His Befiehl du deine Wege is 
admirably translated by John Wesley in the hymns, 
Commit thou all thy griefs (779 of Methodist Episcopal 
Hymn-book), and Give to the winds thy fears (780 of 
His O Jesu Christ mein schiines 
ust is also translated by John Wesley (Jesus, thy 
boundless love to me, Hymn 833, Methodist Hynn- 


dir, Immanuel, We sing to thee, Immanuel (Christ in 


Winkworth’s version); O Welt, sich hier dein Leben, 
O world, behold upon the tree (Christ in Song, p. 174, 
C. Winkworth’s version). Some of these, and also | 
versions of other of Gerhardt’s hymns, are given by 
Cox, Hymns from the German (Lond. 1865) ; and by C. 
Winkworth, Lyra Germanica (London ; reprinted in 
New York). See, besides the works already cited, 
Herzog, Real-Enceyklopddie, v, 45; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
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ent of the theological method of the earlier fathers in 
opposition to the rising scholasticism. He even went 
so far as to charge the A/agister Sententiarum with her- 
esy. His eagerness in combating Adoptianism and 
Nestorianism carried him off into the other extreme, 
and he used many expressions on the person of Christ 
which seem to be Eutychian. Of his writings, a com- 
mentary on the 64th Psalm, in which he treats of the 
corrupt condition of the Church,is best known. He 
gives, himself, a list of all his works, in the preface to 
the Commentary on the Psalms, which has been pub- 


| lished by Pez as the fifth volume of his Thesaurus 


Anecdotorum, in.1728. Some of these works have not 
yet been found. Those that are known are given in 
Migne, Patrologia Latina, vols. cxciii, cxciv. — See 
Herzog, Real-Encyklop. v, 49; Neander, Church His- 
tory (Torrey’s transl., yol.iv). (A.J. 8.) 
Ger‘izim (always with the prefix D4; "5, Har 
Gerizzim’, Mount of the Gerizites [from “P92, Gerizei’, 
dwellers in a shorn (i. e. desert) land, from T4, ga- 
raz’, to cut off; possibly the tribe subdued by David, 
1 Sam. xxvii, 8]; Sept. TapiZiv, Josephus Daptgetv) 
and Esau were two mountains of Samaria, forming 
the opposite sides of the valley which contained the 
ancient town of Shechem, the present Nablis. From 
this connection it is best to notice them together, The 
valley which these mountains enclose is about 200 or 
800 paces wide, by aboye three miles in length; and 
Mount Ebal rises on the right hand and Gerizim on 
the left hand of the valley (which extends west-north- 
west) as a person approaches Shechem from Jerusa- 
lem (see Ritter, Erdk, xvi, 641 sq.). These two moun- 
tains were the scene of a grand ceremony—perhaps 
the most grand in the history of nations—duly per- 


formed by Joshua as soon as he gained possession of 
nt, a o- oniea Ai) astis 
the Promised Land (Deut. xxvii; Josh. viii, 30-35). 


See below. These mountains are mentioned by Jose- 


phus as being similarly situated on either side of She- 
chem (Ant. iv, 8, 44).. He also refers to the temple 
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built upon one of them by the Samaritans after the 
exile as the seat of their national worship (Ant. xi, Ne 
2; 8, 2-6), as related in the Apocrypha (2 Mace. vi, 2). 
See below. In order to justify their traditions in this 
respect, they have corrupted the reading of their text 
of the Pentateuch in Deut. xxvii, 4, so as to read 
“ Gerizim” instead of ‘‘Ebal.’’ It was from the top 
of this mountain that Jotham uttered the famous para- 
ble of the trees to the Shechemite insurrectionists un- 
der Abimelech, gathered in the plain below (Judg. ix, 
7), a position from which he could easily be heard (see 
Hackett’s Ilustra. of Script. p. 198). The ascent of 
the hill is so difficult that, ere any of the followers of 
Abimelech could climb it, Jotham would be far away 
among the ‘defiles of the neighboring mountains. See 
JOTHAM. 

1. Mount Gerizim has been fully described by sev- 
eral travellers who have ascended it. The latest-and 
most complete account of the objects of interest extant 
upon it may be found in M. Sauley’s Narrative, chap. 
viii, where also its history is given in detail. See also 
Robinson’s Bibl. Researches, iii, 96 sq. ; Olin’s Travels, 
ji, 340 sq. Dr. Robinson says: ‘‘ Mounts Gerizim and 
Ebal rise in steep, rocky precipices immediately from 
the valley on each side, apparently some 800 feet in 
height. The sides of both these mountains as here 
seen (i. e. from Nablus) were, to our eyes, equally 
naked and sterile. The side ofthe northern mountain, 
Ebal, along the foot, is full of ancient excavated sep- 
ulchres. The southern mountain is now called by the 
inhabitants Jebul et-Tuir, though the name Gerizim is 
known at least to the Samaritans. The modern ap- 
pellation of Ebal we did not learn.’’ Dr, Olin states 
that the summit of Gerizim is somewhat higher than 
that of Ebal. The top of Gerizim affords a command- 
ing view of a considerable region, chiefly occupied 
with mountains of inferior elevation, but also embrac- 
ing several fruitful valleys, especially those of Nab- 
lis and of wady Sahl, through which lies the road to 
Jerusalem. A great number of villages are seen all 
along its north-eastern side, upon high and apparently 
precipitous spurs of the mountain which push out into 
the valley from (wady Sahl) the main ridge. Culti- 


vation is carried quite to the top of the mountains, | 


which are adorned with plantations of fruit-trees, 
while every level spot and a vast number of small 
fields, supported by terraces, are sown in wheat. A 
considerable portion of the table-land on.the summit 
of Gerizim itself exhibits marks of recent tillage. 
Mount Ebal, as yiewed from Gerizim, spreads out, like 
the latter, into a table-land, but is apparently rocky 
and more broken, and less susceptible of cultivation. 
Mount Gerizim is ascended by two well-worn tracks, 
one leading from the town of Nablis at its western 
extremity, the other from the valley on its northern 
side, near one of the two spots pointed out as Joseph’s 
tomb. 
that the holy places of the Samaritans are collected. 
Virst, there occurs the small hole in the rocky ground 
where the lamb is roasted on the evening of the Pass- 
over; next, the large stone structure occupying the 
site of the ancient temple. In one of the towers of 
this edifice, on the north-east angle, is the tomb of a 
Mussulman saint, Sheik Ghranem. Under the south- 
ern wall of this castle or temple is a line of rocky 
slabs, called the ‘ten stones,” in commemoration of 
the ten (or twelve) stones brought by Joshua, or of 
the ten tribes of the northern kingdom; they have ev- 
ery appearance of a large rocky platform, divided by 
twelve distinctly marked natural fissures. Beyond 
this platform, still further to the east, is a smooth sur- 
face of rock, sloping down to a hole on its south side 5 
the scene, according to Samaritan tradition, which 
some recent travellers have endeavored to vindicate, 
of Abraham’s sacrifice (Moriah, Gen. xxiv), of his 
meeting with Melchizedek (Gen. xiv; so Theodotus in 
Kusebius, Prep. Ev, ix, 22), and several other sacred 


It is on the eastern extremity of the ridge | 
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events. (See Stanley’s Sinai and Palest., p.245.) Mr. 
Bartlett also ascended Mount Ebal, but he says he 
“ could discover no trace of by-gone generations, though 
the view, like that from Gerizim, is splendid and ex- 
tensive” (Footsteps of our Lord, p.186). The remains 
of the temple on Mount Gerizim are fully described 
by Thomson (Land and Book, ii, 213 sq-).—Kitto, s. v. 
See SHECHEM. 


North. 


Foundations of Samaritan Temple on Gerizim. 


2. The leading historical incidents connected with 
Mount Gerizim are of a highly interesting character, 
and some of them (as above intimated) have been the 
subjects of controversy. : 

(1.) High places had a peculiar charm attached to 
them in those days of external observance. The law 
was delivered from Sinai: the blessings and curses af- 
fixed to the performance or neglect of it were directed 
to be pronounced upon Gerizim and Ebal. (See Mi- 
chaelis, De montibus Ebal et Garizim, Argent. 1773; 
Stiebritz, Vindicie rév 5352 contra Kennicottum, Hal. 
1767; Zeffel, id. ib. 1766 ; Vershuir, De lectione Samar. 
ad loc., Franec. 1767.) Six of the tribes — Simeon, 
Levi (but Joseph being represented by two tribes, 
Levyi’s actual place probably was as assigned below), 
Judah, Issachar, Joseph, and Benjamin, were to take 
their stand upon the former to bless; and six, name- 
ly, Reuben, Gad, Asher, Zebulun, Dan, and Naphtali, 
upon the latter to curse (Deut. xxvii, 12-13), Ap- 
parently, the ark halted midway between the two 
mountains, encompassed by the priests and Leyites, 
thus divided by it into two bands, with Joshua for 
their coryphaus. He read the blessings and cursings 
successively (Josh. viii, 33, 34), to be re-echoed by the 
Leyites on either side of him, and responded to by the 
tribes in their double array with a loud Amen (Deut. 
xxvii, 14). Curiously enough, only the formula for 
the curses is given (ibid. v, 14-26); and it was upon 
Ebal, and not Gerizim, that the altar of the whole 
unwrought stone was to be built, and the huge plas- 
tered stones, with the words of the law (Josh. viii, 32; 
Josephus, Ané. iv, 8, 44, limits them to the blessings 
and curses just pronounced) written upon them, were 
to be set up (Deut. xxvii, 4-6)—a significant omen for 
a people entering joyously upon their new inheritance, 
and yet the song of Moses abounds with forebodings 
still more sinister and plain-spoken (Deut. xxxiii, 5, 
6, and 15-28). See Josnua. : 

(2.) The next question is, Has Moses defined the o- 
calities of Ebaland Gerizim? Standing on the eastern 
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side of the Jordan, in the land of Moab (Deut. i, 5), he 
asks: ‘‘ Are they not on the other side J ordan, by the 
way where the sun goeth down (i. e. at some distance 
to the W.), in the land of the Canaanites, which dwell 
in the champaign over against Gilgal (i. e. whose ter- 
ritory—not these mountains—commenced over against, 
Gilgal; see Patrick on Deut. xi, 30), beside the plains 
of Moreh?” . . . These closing words would seem to 
mark their site with unusual precision ; for in Gen. 
xii, 6 “the plain (Sept. ‘ oak’) of Moreh” is expressly 
connected with “the place of Sichem or Shechem”’ (N. 
T. Sychem or Sychar, which last form is thought to con- 
vey areproach. See Reland, Diss. on Gerizim, in Ugo- 
lini, Thes. p. decxxy ; in Josephus the form is Sicima), 
and accordingly Judg. ix, 7, Jotham is made to address 
his celebrated parable to the men of Shechem from ‘‘the 
top of Mount Gerizim.” * The ‘hill of Moreh,” men- 
tioned in the history of Gideon his father, may have | 
been a mountain overhanging the same plain, but cer- 
tainly could not have been farther south (comp. vi, 33, 
and vii, 1). Was it therefore prejudice, or neglect of 
the true import of these passages, that made Eusebius 
and Epiphanius, both natives of Palestine, concur in 
placing Ebal and Gerizim near Jericho, the former 
charging the Samaritans with grave error for affirm- 
ing them to be near Neapolis? (Reland, Dissert., as 
above, p. dcexx). Of one thing we may be assured, 
namely, that their scriptural site must have been, in 
the fourth century, lost to all but the Samaritans, oth- 
erwise these two fathers would have spoken very dif- 
ferently. Itis true that they consider the Samaritan 
hypothesis irreconcilable with Deut. xi, 30, which it 
has already been shown not to be. A more formidable 
objection would have been that Joshua could not have 
marched from Ai to Shechem, through a hostile coun- 
try, to perform the above solemnity, and retraced his 
steps so soon afterwards to Gilgal, as to have been 
found there by the Gibeonites (Josh, ix, 6; comp. viii, 
30-35). Yet the distance between Ai and Shechem is 
not so long (under two days’ journey). Neither can 
the interval implied in the context of the former pas- 
sage have been so short as even to warrant the modern 
supposition that the latter passage has been misplaced. 
The remaining objection, namely, “ the wide interval 
between the two mountains at Shechem”’ (Stanley, S. 
and P, p. 238, note), is still more easily disposed of, if 
we consider the blessings and curses to have been pro- 
nounced by the Levites, standing in the midst of the 
valley—thus abridging the distance by one half—and 
not by the six tribes on either hill, who only respond- 
ed. How indeed could 600,000 men and upwards, be- 
sides women and children (comp. Numb. ii, 82 with 
Judg. xx, 2 and 17), have been accommodated in a 
smaller space? Besides, in those days of assemblies 
“sub dio,” the sense of hearing must have been nec- 
essarily more acute, just as, before the aids of writing 
and printing, memories were much more retentive. 
We may conclude, therefore, that there is no room for 
doubting the scriptural position of Ebal and Gerizim 
to haye been—where they are now placed—in the ter- 
ritory of the tribe of Ephraim; the latter of them over- | 
hanging the city of Shechem or Sicima, as Josephus, 
following the scriptural narrative, asserts. Eyen Eu- 
sebius, in another work of his (Prep. Evang. ix, 22), 
quotes some lines from Theodotus, in which the true 
position of Ebal and Gerizim is described with great 
force and accuracy; and St. Jerome, while following 
Eusebius in the Onomasticon, in his ordinary corre- 
spondence does not hesitate to connect Sichem or Ne- 
apolis, the well of Jacob, and Mount Gerizim (/p. eviil, 
ce. 13, ed. Migne). Procopius of Gaza does nothing | 
more than follow Eusebius, and that clumsily (Reland, 
Palest. ii, 13, p. 503); but his more accurate namesake 
of Cesarea expressly asserts that Gerizim rose over 
Neapolis (De Aidif. v,7)—that Ebal was not a peak 
of Gerizim (see Quaresm. Elucid. TS. lib. vii, per. 3, 
c, 8), but a distinct mountain to the north of it, and | 
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separated from it by the valley in which Shechem 
stood, we are not called upon here to prove; nor again, 
that Ebal was entirely barren, which it can scarcely be 
called now; while Gerizim was the same proverb for 
verdure and gushing rills formerly that it is now, at 
least where it descends towards Nablis. See EBAL. 
(8.) It is a far more important question whether, as 
the Samaritans believe, Gerizim was the mountain on 
which Abraham was directed to offer his son Isaac 
(Gen, xxii, 2, and sq.). It has been observed that it 
is not the mountain, but the district which is there 
called Moriah (of the same root with Moreh: see Corn. 
a Lapid. on Gen. xii, 6), and that antecedently to the 
occurrence which took place “upon one of the moun- 
tains” in its vicinity—a consideration which of itself 
would naturally point to the locality, already known 
to Abraham, as the plain or plains of Moreh, ‘‘the land 
of vision,” ‘‘the high land,” and therefore consistent- 
ly ‘the land of adoration,” or ‘religious worship,”’ as 
it is variously explained. That all these interpreta- 
tions are incomparably more applicable to the natural 
features of Gerizim and its neighborhood than to the 
hillock (in comparison) upon which Solomon built his 
Temple, none can for a moment doubt who have seen 
both. Jerusalem unquestionably stands upon high 
ground; but owing to the hills ‘‘ round about” it, can- 
not be seen on any side from any great distance ; nor, 
for the same reason, could it ever have been a land of 
vision or extensive views. Even from Mount Olivet, 
which must always have towered over the small emi- 
nences at its base to the southwest, the view cannot be 
named in the same breath with that from Gerizim, 
| which is one of the finest in Palestine, commanding, as 
| it does, from an elevation of nearly 2500 feet (Arrow- 
smith, Geograph. Dict. of the H. 8. p. 145), “‘the Medi- 
terranean Sea on the west, the snowy heights of Her- 
mon on the north, on the east the wall of the trans- 
Jordanic mountains, broken by the deep cleft of the 
| Jabbok” (Stanley, S. and P. p. 235), and the lovely and 
| tortuous expanse of plain (the Mukhna) stretched as a 
carpet of many colors beneath its feet. Neither is the 
appearance which it would ‘‘present to a traveller 
advancing up the Philistine plain”’ (2b. p. 252)—the di- 
rection from which Abraham came—to be overlooked. 
On the other hand, it is clear that the “land of Mo- 
riah’’ was only thus designated as containing the nota- 
| ble mountain there referred to; and any of the hills 
| about Jerusalem are sufficiently conspicuous for the 
| purpose. Abraham was undoubtedly at Beersheba 
when he received the command (comp. Gen. xxi, 83, 
and xxii, 1-8, 19). It appears from the narrative that 
on the third day he reached the place, offered the sac- 
rifice, and returned to the spot where he had left his 
servants. The distance from Beersheba to Gerizim is 
about 70 geographical miles, as the crow flies, which, 
in such a country, will give 90 of actual travel. Abra- 
ham’s servants were on foot, carrying wood; Isaac 
was also on foot, and Abraham rode an ass. It is 
not, indeed, absolutely necessary, as Mr. Porter thinks 
(Hand-book of S. and P. i, 339), that he should have 
started from Beersheba (see Gen. xxi, 34—‘‘ the whole 
land being before him,” c. xx,15), But had he set 
out, even from so southern a spot, ‘fon the morning 
of the third day, he would arrive in the plain of Sha- 
ron, exactly where the massive height of Gerizim is 
visible afar off” (Stanley, p. 248), and from thence, 
with the mount always in view, he would proceed to 
the exact ‘place which God had told him of” in all 
solemnity—for azain, it is not necessary that he should 


| have arrived on the actual spot during the third day. 


All that is said in the narrative is that, from the time 
that it hove in sight, he and Isaac parted from the 
young men, and went on together alone. Still this 
interpretation is not the natural and obvious one, and 
supposes too protracted a journey for the circum- 
stances. The Samaritans, therefore, through whom 
the tradition of the site of Gerizim has been preserved, 
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are probably wrong when they point out still—as they 
have done from time immemorial—Gerizim as the hill 
upon which Abraham’s “‘ faith was made perfect ;” a 
natural result of their desire to magnify their national 
seat of worship. It is, moreover, strange that a place 
once called by the ‘‘ Father of the faithful” Jehovah- 
jireh, should have been merged by Moses, and ever 
afterwards, in a general name so different from it in 
sense and origin as Gerizim. 
one place, asserts that where Abraham offered, there 
the Temple was afterwards built (Ant. i, 13, 2; vil, 13, 
9). St. Jerome follows Josephus (Quest. in Gen. xxii, 
5, ed. Migne), and the Rabbinical traditions respecting 
Mount Moriah are strongly in the same direction (Cu- 
neus, De Republ. Heb. ii, 12). The Christian tradi- 


tion, which makes the site of Abraham’s sacrifice to | 


haye been on Calvary, is merely a monkish transfer- 
ence from the Jewish vicinity. See Morrau. 
(4.) Another tradition of the Samaritans is still less 


trustworthy, viz., that Mount Gerizim was the spot | 


where Melchizedek, met Abraham—though there cer- 
tainly was a Salem or Shalem in that neighborhood 
(Gen. xxxiii, 18; Stanley, S. and P. p. 247, and sq.). 
The first altar erected in the land of Abraham, and the 
first appearance of Jehoyah to him in it, was in the 
plain of Moreh, near Sichem (Gen. xii, 6); but the 
mountain overhanging that city had not in any case, 
as yet, been hallowed to him by any decisive occur- 
rence. He can hardly, therefore, be supposed to have 
deviated from his road so far, which lay through the 
plain of the Jordan; nor again is it likely that he 
would have found the king of Sodom so far away from 
his own territory (Gen. xiv, 17, and sq.). See SHAVEH, 
VALLEY OF. Lastly, the altar which Jacob built was 
not on Gerizim, as the Samaritans contend, though 
probably about its base, at the head of the plain be- 
tween it and Ebal, ‘‘in the parcel of a field” which that 


patriarch purchased from the children of Hamor, and | 
Here | 
was likewise his well (John iv, 6), and the tomb of | 


where he spread his tent (Gen. x xxiii, 18-20). 


his son Joseph (Josh. xxiv, 32), both of which are still 
shown, the former surmounted by the remains of a 
vaulted chamber, and with the ruins of a church hard 
by (Robinson, Bibl. Res. ii, 283) the latter with “a 
fruitful vine” trailing over its whitewashed inclosure, 
and before it two dwarf pillars hollowed out at the 
top to receive lamps, which are lighted every Friday 
or Mohammedan Sabbath. There is, however, anoth- 
er Mohammedan monument claiming to be the said 
tomb (Stanley, S. and P. p. 241 note). The tradition 
(Robinson, ii, 283 note) that the twelve patriarchs were 
buried there likewise (it should have made them eleven 
without Joseph, or thirteen including his two sons) is 
probably an erroneous inference from Acts vii, 16 
(where aird¢ is not to be included in the subject of 
peréSnoay; see Hackett, ad loc.). See Mrtonrzr- 
DER, 

(5.) We now enter upon the second phase in the his- 
tory of Gerizim. According to Josephus, a marriage 
contracted between Manasseh, brother of Jaddus, the 
then high-priest, and the daughter of Sanballat the 
Cuthean (comp. 2 Kings xvii, 24), having created a 
great stir amongst the Jews (vho had been strictly 
forbidden to contract alien marriages; Ezra ix, 2; 
Neh. xiii, 23)—Sanballat, in order to reconcile his son- 
in-law to this unpopular affinity, obtained leave from 
Alexander the Great to build a temple upon Mount 
Gerizim, and to inaugurate there a priesthood and al- 
tar rival to those of Jerusalem (Ant. xi, 8, 2-4, and, 
for the harmonizing of the names and date, Prideaux, 
Connect. i, 396, and sq., M‘Caul’s edit.). ‘¢ Samaria 
thenceforth,” says Prideaux, ‘‘became the common 
refuge and asylum of the refractory Jews” (did. ; see 
also Joseph. Ant. xi, 8,7), and for a time, at least, their 
temple seems to have been called by the name of a 
Greek deity (Ant. xii, 5,5). Hence one of the first 
acts of Hyrcanus, when the death of Antiochus Sidetes 
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had set his hands free, was to seize Shechem, and de- 
stroy the temple upon Gerizim, after it had stood there 
200 years (Ant. xiii, 9,1), But the destruction of 
their temple by no means crushed the rancor of the 
Samaritans. The road from Galilee to Judea lay 
then, as now, through Samaria, skirting the foot of 
Gerizim (John iv, 4). Here was a constant occasion _ 
for religious controversy and for outrage. ‘‘ How is 
it that thou, being a Jew, askest to drink of me, which 
am a woman of Samaria?” said the female to our Lord 
at the well of Jacob—where both parties would always 
be sure to meet. ‘‘ Our fathers worshipped in this 
mountain, and ye say that in Jerusalem is the place 
where men ought to worship?” . . . Subsequently we 
read of the depredations committed on that road upon 
a party of Galileans (Ant. xx, 6,1). The liberal at- 
titude, first of the Saviour, and then of his disciples 
(Acts viii, 14), was thrown away upon all those who 
would not abandon their creed. Gerizim thus con- 
tinued to be the focus of outbreaks through successive 
centuries. One, under Pilate, while it led to their se- 
vere chastisement, procured the disgrace of that ill- 
starred magistrate, who had crucified ‘‘ Jesus, the king 
of the Jews,’’ with impunity (Azft. xviii, 4,1). An- 
other hostile gathering on the same spot caused a 
slaughter of 10,600 of them under Vespasian. It is re- 
markable that, in this instance, want of water is said 
to haye made them easy victims; so that the delicious- 
ly cold and pure spring on the summit of Gerizim 
must have failed before so great a multitude (War, iii, 
7, 82). At length their aggressions were directed 
against the Christians inhabiting Neapolis—now pow- 
erful, and under a bishop—in the reign of Zeno. Ter- 
ebinthus at once carried the news of this outrage to 
Byzantium: the Samaritans were forcibly ejected from 
Gerizim, which was handed over to the Christians, and 
adorned with a church in honor of the Virgin; to some 
extent fortified, and even guarded. This not proving 
sufficient to repel the foe, Justinian built a second wall 
round the church, which his historian says defied all 
attacks (Procop. De dif. v, 7). It is probably the 
ruins of these buildings which meet the eye of the 
modern traveller (Porter, Handb. of S. and P. ii, 339). 
Preyiously to this time the Samaritans had been a nu- 
merous and important sect—sufficiently so, indeed, to 
be carefully distinguished from the Jews and Celico- 
lists in the Theodosian Code. This last outrage led to 
their comparative disappearance from history. Tray- 
ellers of the 12th, 14th, and 17th centuries take notice 
of their existence, but extreme paucity (arly Travel- 
lers, by Wright, p. 81, 181, and 432), and their numbers 
now, as in those days, is said to be below 200 (Robin- 
son, Bib. Res. ii, 282, 2d ed.), We are confined by our 
subject to Gerizim, and therefore can only touch upon 
the Samaritans, or their city Neapolis, so far as their 
history connects directly with that of the mountain. 
We may observe, however, that as it was undoubtedly 
this mountain of which our Lord had said, ‘‘ Woman, 
believe me, the hour cometh, when ye shall neither 
in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem (i, e. exclusive- 
ly), worship the Father’? (John iy, 21)—so likewise it 
is a singular historical fact, that the Samaritans have 
continued on this self-same mountain century after 
century, with the briefest interruptions, to worship ac- 
cording to their ancient custom ever since to the pres- 

ent day. While the Jews—expelled from J erusalem, ; 
and therefore no longer able to offer up bloody sacri- 
fices according to the law of Moses—haye been obliged 
to adapt their ceremonial to the circumstances of their 
destiny; here the Paschal Lamb has been offered up 
in all ages of the Christian ra by a small but united 
nationality (the spot is accurately marked out by Dr. 
R., Bibl. Res. ti, 277). Their copy of the law, probably 
the work of Manasseh, and known to the fathers of 
the 2d and 3d centuries (Prideaux, Connection, i, 600; 
and Robinson, ii, 297-301), was, in the 17th, vindicated 
from oblivion by Sealiger, Usher, Morinus, and others; 
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and no traveller now visits Palestine without making 
a sight of it one of his prime objects. Gerizim is like- 
wise still to the Samaritans what Jerusalem is to the 
Jews, and Mecca to the Mohammedans. Their pros- 
trations are directed towards it, wherever they are ; its 
holiest spot in their estimation being the traditional 
site of the tabernacle, near that on which they believe 
Abraham to have offered his son. Both these spots 
are on the summit; and near them is still to be seen a 
mound of ashes, similar to the larger and more cele- 
brated one north of Jerusalem; collected, it is said, 
from the sacrifices of each successive age (Dr. ey 
Bibl. Res. ii, 202 and 299, evidently did not see this on 
Gerizim). Into their more legendary traditions re- 
specting Gerizim, and the story of their alleged, wor- 
ship of a dove—due to the Jews, their enemies (Reland, 
Diss. ap. Ugolin. Thesaur. vii, p. deexxix-xxxiii)—it is 
needless to enter.—Smith, s.v. See SAMARITANS. 
Gerizzite. 
Gerlach, Orro yon, a German theologian, was 
born in 1801 at Berlin, and studied first law and then 
theology at the university there. In 1828 he became 
privat docent in theology ; in 1834, pastor of the Eliza- 
beth-Kirche; in 1847, court preacher; in 1849, pro- 
fessor ordinarius of theology. He was a man of ear- 
nest piety, and labored: zealously as pastor and in fos- 
tering missions at home and abroad. In this respect 
he has been called ‘‘ the Wesley”’ of the Berlin Church. 
The translation of Wesley’s sermon on “ Awake, thou 
that sleepest!”’ was his first literary work. He trans- 
Jated Baxter’s Saint's Rest into German. His reputa- 
tion was largely extended by his Commentar z. N. T. 
(Berlin, 1841; 3d ed. 1844, 2 vols. 8vo; new ed. 1858). 
The O. T. was also added, the whole under the title 
Die heilige Schrift nach Luther's Uebersetzung mit Ein- 
leitungen u. erkldrenden Anmerkungen (1847-53, 6 vols.). 
He also published a new edition of select writings of 
Luther (Berl. 1840-48, 24 vols.) :—Relig. Zustand der 
Angli. Kirche (Potsdam, 1845) :—Kirchliche Armenpflege 
(trans. from Chalmers, 1847). The last two works were 
the fruit of a tour in England and Scotland, under- 
taken by Gerlach in 1842 at the command of the king, 
to investigate the workings of British Christianity. 
Gerlach died at Berlin, greatly lamented, Oct. 24, 1849. 
—WMethodist Quarterly Review, April, 1849, p. 268 ; Her- 
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Gerle, CuristorHe-ANnTorne, a French religious 
enthusiast, was born A.D. 1740, in Auvergne, and died 
about 1805. When quite a young man he entered the 
order of Carthusian monks, and soon afterwards was 
made prior of Pont-Sainte-Marie. In 1789 he was) 
chosen deputy to the Estates General by the clergy of 
Riom, and was one of the first representatives of the 
clergy who supported the policy of the Tiers Etat. In 
the famous Tennis-Court session of the National As- 
sembly (Séance du Jeu de Paume) he exhibited so much 
earnestness and patriotic fervor that David assigned 
him a conspicuous place in his painting (Serment du 
Jeu de Paume) (Tennis-Court Oath) representing the 
most imposing scene in that meeting. Haying become 
a member of the Constitutional Assembly, Gerle pro- 
posed, Dec. 12, 1789, that all monks who wished to do 
so might be allowed to retire to the monasteries of 
their order and live according to their particular rules, | 
provided they conformed to the general laws, and, 
April 12, 1790, urged in vain the issuing a proclama- 
tion declaring the Roman Catholic faith to be the only | 
one accepted by the French nation. InJune following 
he brought to the notice of the Convention the proph- 
ecies of Susanne de Bouze, of Perigord, made eleven 
years before, in regard to an impending general reyo- 
lution, and the reforms consequent thereon, In 1792 
he was chosen one of the electors of Paris. ‘There was 
4 strange mixture of philosophism and superstition in 
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his nature, as was evinced by his becoming a Theo-| 
tist, or follower of Catharine Théos or Théot, an old 
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woman who styled herself the mother of God, and an- 
nounced the near advent of a regenerating Messiah, 
and in whose following a number of silly, supersti- 
tious, or intriguing characters were gathered. Gerle 
thought that both himself and the French Revolution 
were clearly indicated in the prophecies of Isaiah. Ag 
these visionaries were politically friendly to Robes- 
pierre, whom they invoked as supreme pontiff, Robes- 
pierre’s enemies sought to increase the odium against 
him by a public exposure of their absurdities, and ac- 
cordingly Vadier, the organ of the Committee of Gen- 
eral Safety, made a report to the National Convention 
demanding the prosecution of Théos, Gerle, and others 
as guilty of plotting a fanatical conspiracy, which was 
adopted, and on May 16, 1794, these persons were ar- 
rested and imprisoned on the orders of the committee, 
In the excitement and confusion following the fall of 
Robespierre they seemed to hare been forgotten. Théos 
died in prison, and Dom Gerle remained there until the 
advent of the Directory. He was for some time one 
of the editors of the Messager du Sotr, and afterwards 
employed in the bureau of the minister of the interior, 
Benezech. A memoir written by him in regard to his 
arrest appeared in the Rerue Retrospective, No. xi, 2™° 
série, Nov. 30, 1835. — Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
XxX, 233-236; Alison, Hisiory of Europe, iii, 92 (9th ed. 
Edinburgh, cr. 8vo). (J. W. M.) 

Germain, St, SeeGrrMAnus. 

Germain, St.,en Laye, a place near Paris, noted 
for a treaty of peace concluded between the king of 
France and the Huguenots, Aug. 8, 1570, in which it 
was provided that the Protestants should thereafter be 
unmolested on accourt of their religion. This treaty 
was only made to bs broken, as the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, only two years later (Aug. 24, 1572), 
terribly demonstratel. See Mosheim, Church Hist. iii, 
173; Smedley, Reformed Religion in France, i, 522. 

Germain, St., Manuscripts (Copices SAn- 
GERMANENSES), th: name of two very ancient Latin 
MSS. of the N. T. (usually designated as g' and g*), 
so called from having formerly been in the library of 
the Benedictine monastery of St.Germain des Pres at 
Paris, partially examined by Marteanay (whose cita- 
tions were repeated by Blanchini), and afterwards 
throughout by Sabatier.—Tregelles, in Horne’s Introd. 
iv, 238; Scrivener, Introd. p.257. See MAnuscrirts, 
BIBLICAL. 

German Baptists. 
NONISTS. 

German Catholics, the name of a sect in Ger- 
many which sprung up in 1844 in consequence of the 
exhibition of the holy coat at Treves [see Hoty Coar]. 
This proceeding called forth a vigorous protest from 
Johannes Renge, a priest in oa who, having been 
suspended from his office, was living in retirement. 
Ronge addressed a public letter to bishop Arnoldi, of 
Treves, Oct. 1, 1844, in which he characterized the ex- 
hibition ofthe coat as idolatry. Even before the pub- 
lication of this letter, another priest, J. Czerski, at 
Schneidemiihl, in the Prussian province of Posen, had 
formally ‘seceded from the Roman Catholic Church, 
and was about to form a congregation of ‘* Christian 
Apostolic Catholics.” Czerski and Ronge were nat- 
urally drawn into confederacy, though their views on 


See Dunkers, and Mrn- 


| doctrine radically differed; the former sympathizing 


with evangelical Protestantism, and the latter being 
an ultra Rationalist. Ronge addressed an appeal to 
the lower orders of the priesthood, calling upon them 


| to use their influence in the pulpit and everywhere to 


break the power of the court of Rome, and priesteraft 
in general throughout Germany; to set up a national 
German Church independent of Rome, and governed 
by councils and synods; to abolish auricular confes- 
sion, the Latin mass, and the celibacy of the priests ; 
and to aim at liberty of conscience for all Christians, 
and perfect freedom for the religious education of chil- 
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dren. Czerski, on the other hand, drew up a confes- 
sion of faith differing \vut little from that of the Roman 
Catholic Church, though it declared the Holy Scrip- 
tures and the Nicene C'reed as the only standards of 
Christian faith, The new sect quickly increased. At 
the beginning of 1845 more than a hundred congrega- 
tions were in existence, 2ach adopting its own confes- 
sion of faith, some agreeing with that of Czerski, and 
the majority adoptii1g the sationalistic views of Ronge. 
In the confession of faith adopted by the Congregation 
of Breslau, of which Ronge was chosen preacher, the 
essentials of belief were restricted to a few doctrines: 
belief in God as the Cr eator nd Governor of the world, 
and the Father of all men; in Christ as the Saviour, 
in the Holy Spirit, the -holy Christian Church, the for- 
giveness of sins, and e,ternal life. Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper were hell to be the only sacraments. 
Confirmation was retaine d, but most of the rites and 
practices peculiar'to the R oman Catholic Church were 
given up. The first council of (German Catholics was 
held at Leipzic, March 22, 11845, and attended by depu- 
ties from many of the lea ling congregations. The 
majority declared in favor of the principles expressed 
in the rationalistic Breslau confussions. The inter- 
pretation of Scripture, the on:'y source of Christian be- 
lief, was left to the free exer tise of reason, pervaded 
and actuated by the “ Christia11 idea.” Forms of wor- 
ship were to be adapted to thi> requirements of time 
and place. With regard to cliurch government, the 
council declared in favor of the p resb yterial and synod- 
al constitution. The congregations were to haye the 
free election of their clergy anc! eldership. The in- 
crease of the sect continued to be so stapid that by the | 
end of 1845 it numbered nearly 300 congregations. 
Many prominent Roman Catholics joined it, and even 
a number of Protestant rationalisi ‘ic clergymen went 
ever to it. Distinguished histori ms like Gervinus 


looked upon the movement as a m omeitous event in | 


the history of Germany. It even e xercised a consid- 
erable influence upon the Protestar it Clhurch of Ger- 
many, by causing the organization of the Free Con- 
gregations (q. v.), a similar rational istic sect, chiefly 
consisting of seceders from the Protest. wnt state church- 
es. Several state governments, as t] 10se of Saxony, 
Prussia, Baden, Bavaria, and Austria , took very se- 
vere measures against them, and either aliogether sup- 
pressed them, or at least tried to put as gr 2at obstacles 
as possible in their way. The internal disagreements 
between the orthodox and the rationa listic sections 
also discouraged the spread of the move ment, which, 
at the second council, held in Berlin in 1% \41’, appeared 
to be on the decrease. The revolutionary ~ 1a0vements 
of 1848 gaye the German Catholics full | iberty, and, 
consequently, some additions were made to the number 
of their congregations, especially in Austri:1. But the 
further adyance which the majority of tle German | 
Catholics now made in their opposition to e vangelical 
Christianity, and the profession of some of tl 1eir prom- 
inent men, that on their part the religious n 10vement 
had been merely a cloak for covering their re volution- 
ary tendencies in polities, estranged many of their 
friends. After the political reaction set in, in 1849, 
strong measures against them were again takon by 
most of the state governments, and in Austrii. they 
were again wholly suppressed. In 1850 delegates of 
the German Catholic congregations attended the coun- 
cil of the Free Congregations, and a union of the two 
organizations was agreed upon. This union was con- 
solidated at the council held in Gotha in 1857, when 


the united body assumed the name of “ Bund freireligé- 
dser Gemeinden.”” For their further history, see FREE: 
Conaregations. (A.J. 8.) 


German Methodists. Sce Unrrep BRETHREN... 


German Reformed Church in America. | 
The German Reformed Church is the historical con- | 
tinuation in America of the Reformed branch of the i 
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Protestant Reformation of Germany. The great 
movement of the 16th century in the bosom of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church was at first known as simply 
the Reformation, or Reformed Church, the term Re- 
formed being used in a general sense as designating 


| the whole religious movement in its opposition to the 


errors and corruptions of Rome. ‘Two distinct tenden- 
cies, embracing theology and practical life, were, how- 
ever, at work from the beginning. The one received 
its type and character primarily from the genius, 
faith, and spirit of Martin Luther, and prevailed chief- 
ly among the northern states of the German nation. 
The other is not thus related to the peculiar spirit of 
one man. Its character was wrought out rather by a 
succession of ministers and theologians in Switzerland, 
France, the Netherlands, and the German provinces 
bordering on the Rhine, among whom are prominent 
Zwingle, Bullinger, Calvin, Melancthon, Olevianus, 
Ursinus, and others of the same type of faith. Lu- 
theran theology reached its full development in the 
Form of Concord, 1580; Reformed theology in the Pa- 
latinate Catechism, 1563, so called from the German 
province in which the Catechism originated; called 
also the Heidelberg Catechism, from the University of 
Heidelberg, in which Ursinus and Olevianus, the au- 


; thors of the work, were professors of theology. 


Palatinate was the name formerly borne by two 
provinces of Germany, distinguished as Upper and 
Lower, and situated along the river Rhine. The first 
(Oberpfalz) bordered on Bohemia and Bavaria; the 
other (Unterpfalz) was situated on both sides of the 
Rhine, touching on different sides Mayence, Wiirtem- 
berg, Baden, Alsace, and Lorraine. The Palatinate 
did not yield to the power of the Reformation move- 
ment until 1546, when it embraced the Lutheran faith. 
It was moulded, however, rather by the gentle spirit 
of Melancthon than by the stern spirit of Luther. Un- 
der Frederick III, surnamed the Pious, who acceded 
to power in 1559, these German provinces passed over 
from the Lutheran to the Reformed faith. The theo- 
logical controversies which preceded and accompanied 
this transition gave rise to the formation of a cate- 
chism, the design of which was to reconcile opposing 
Lutheran and Reformed elements on a new basis. 
The principle and the scope of this new confession is 
Reformed, not Lutheran; but, resting on the Apos- 
tles’ Creed as its animating and form-giving principle, 
it rises above extreme antagonisms, and aims at re- 
solving into one consistent whole the divergent tend- 


| encies of faith characterizing the two original branch- 


es of Protestantism. The adoption of this catechism* 
by a synod of the Palatinate, convened for the purpose 
Jan. 19, 1563, was followed by the preparation of an 
order of worship answerable to it, and by a complete 
religious and educational organization of the two prov- 
inces ; the great design of Frederick III being to estab- 
lish and perpetuate the Reformed faith in this German 
electorate. Thus arose the Reformed Church of Ger- 
many, or the German Reformed Church, in distinction 
from the Reformed Church of Switzerland, of France, 
Holland, Scotland, and other states and countries. 
Religious persecution at home, civil oppression and 
corifusion, and the gratuitous offer of land in Pennsyl- 
vania by William Penn, led to the emigration of a 
large number of Palatines to America in the beginning 
of the last century. From year to year their num- 
bers inereased. To these were added hundreds and 
thousands coming from other states of Europe, hold- 
in.g the Reformed faith. They settled in New York, 
along the Hudson, in New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, 
and even extended into the Carolinas; but the great- 
cx number located in Pennsylvania, east of the Sus- 
‘juehanna, ‘The first minister was the Rey. George 
Michael Weiss, who, assisted on his way by the Classis 
of Amsterdam, emigrated from the Palatinate in com- 
pany with about 400 Palatines in the year 1727. They 
settled along the Skippach, Montgomery County, Pa. 
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Here a congregation was organized, and a wooden 
church immediately built. This, so far as known, was 
the first German Reformed Church in America. 

Until the year 1747 the religious condition of these 
people was very sad. They had no ministers; no 
Church organization; no school-teachers ; no books, 
excepting a few Bibles, Catechisms, Liturgies, and 
Mymn-books, which they brought with them from the 
fatherland; and no pecuniary resources, for the ma- 
jority were extremely poor. Besides, they were sep- 
arated by national customs and"by language from the 
large English population of the country. So helpless 
and destitute, yet anxious to enjoy the means of grace, 
they were exposed to the danger of being misled into 
all sorts of errors by irresponsible teachers. But they 
were distinguished for morality, industry, and thrift. 
In the course of time they began to accumulate prop- 
erty, and acquire a reputation for honesty and integ- 
rity. With this came respect, influence, and general 
prosperity. 

Yet this chaotic state of the Reformed Church grew 
worse rather than better. Emigration continued. 
This, added to the natural increase of population, ex- 
tended the religious destitution, and multiplied their 
moral and spiritual dangers; for from the first settle- 
ment of Palatines in America, throughout this entire 
period, there were at no time more than three or four 
ordained ministers of the Reformed Confession among 
them. 

The arrival in 1746 of the Rey. Michael Schlatter, a 
Reformed minister from St. Gall, Switzerland, who 


was commissioned and supported by the synods of | 


North and South Holland, introduces the formative 
period in the history of the Church. A man of great 
energy, strong faith, burning zeal, and indomitable 
perseverance, he visited all the German settlements in 
Virginia, Maryland, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
some in New York; gathered the people; preached 
the Gospel; administered the sacraments; organized 
churches ; located pastors; established schools; and 
on Sept. 29, 1747, in the city of Philadelphia, succeed- 
ed in effecting the organization of the first synod, or 
the Coetus, as it was called, of the German Reformed 
Church. Subsequently he visited Europe for the pur- 
pose of representing the extreme destitution of the 
Germans in America. He travelled through Holland, 
Switzerland, Germany, and England, and everywhere 
awakened profound interest. He succeeded in creating 
a large fund, the yearly interest of which was devoted 
to the support of ministers and school-teachers in Amer- 
ica, and to the purchase of Bibles for gratuitous distri- 
bution among the people. He also induced a number 
of young ministers to go forth as missionaries to their 


brethren in the New World, of whom five came with | 


him on his return to America. 

The first Coetus consisted of thirty-one members— 
five ministers and twenty-six elders—and represented 
forty-six churches and a population then estimated at 
thirty thousand. Organized by direction of the Synod 
of Holland, the Coetus stood under the furisdiction of 
that body. Its proceedings were sent annually for 
review and confirmation to the Classis of Amsterdam, 
that Classis having been charged by the Synod of 
Holland with the duty of superintending the affairs of 
the German Church in America. No one was ordain- 
ed to the office of the ministry without its consent. 

This subordinate relation to the Church of Holland 
continued until 1793, a period of forty-six years. Em- 


igration increased. From time to time, ministers and | : 
the second decade of the present century, was almost 


school-teachers from the Palatinate and other Reform- 
ed provinces of Europe arrived. But the increase of 
ministers was not in proportion to the increase of the 
population. Though the Church grew, yet the spirit- 
ual destitutions multiplied, so that at the end of this 
period there were at least one hundred and fifty church- 
es, but no more than about twenty-two ordained min- 


isters. 


} 


In 1793 the Coetus resolved no longer to transmit 
its acts and proceedings for revision to the Classis of 
Amsterdam, and assumed the right to govern itself, 
and to have the care of the churches in America, inde- 
pendently of foreign oversight and control. A con- 
stitution was adopted, entitled “ Synodal-Ordnung des 
hochdeutschen Reformirten Synods und der mit ihr ver- 
bundenen Gemeinden in den Vereinigten Staaten von Nord- 
America.” By this act the Coetus became the Synod, 
and the Reformirte Kirche, or Reformed Church, be- 
came the Hoch-deutsche Reformirte Kirche, or High-Ger- 
man Reformed Church, in order to distinguish it from 
the Nieder-Deutsche, or Low-German, or Low-Dutch 
Church. 

This event introduces a period of thirty-two years, 
extending to the establishment of a theological semi- 
nary in 1828, a period which it is not easy to charac- 
terize. In one respect there was progress. |The peo- 
ple increased in numbers and wealth. There were 
also large accessions to the population by immigra- 
tion. Congregations multiplied. Many Germans mi- 
grated westward, and churches were organized in Ohio. 
There was also proportionally a larger accession to the 
ranks of the ministry, the number rising from twen- 
ty-two to eighty-two. But in another respect there was 
retrogression. So long as the Chureh stood directly 
under the supervision of Holland, the great majority 
of ministers were men who had been thoroughly edu- 
cated in the gymnasiums and universities of Europe. 
But now, while some men of thorough education still 
came from Europe, the larger number came from the 
membership of the American Church. As the synod 
had no theological seminary, no college, and no acad- 
emy, candidates for the office could acquire only a su- 
perficial or partial knowledge of Latin and Greek, of 
science and theology. Young men had to proseeute 
their studies under the tuition of pastors who had 
charge of from two to eight churches. As a natural 
consequence, the standard of ministerial qualifications 
had to be lowered ; and with the loss of broad culture, 
departed also, in great measure, the sense of its value. 
Some of the leading ministers saw the evils to which 
the Church was exposed from this tendency, and en- 
deavored to resist it manfully, but without avail. 

With the depression of the ministry came ecclesias- 
tical disorders, the fruit of tendencies at work fromm 
the beginning. Some laymen presumed to administer 
the sacraments; some ministers, also, were disorder- 
ly. They were disposed to ordain men to the holy of- 
fice on their own judgment and authority as individu- 
als. The Church, moreover, felt the enervating influ~ 
ence of German rationalism or neology, and of the de~ 
ism of England. The most active and influential men, 
though struggling earnestly against these downward 
forces, could offer but a feeble resistance; for, taking 
the faith of the Reformation as the standard of judg- 
ment, they themselves occupied a false theological at- 
titude. The rationalistic habit of thought of the 18th 
century, taking hold of them, gave an undertone to 
their preaching and ecclesiastical life, which, though 


| they cherished firm faith in the truth of supernatural 


revelation, nevertheless nourished comparative indif- 
ference to the original faith of the Reformed Church 
as embodied in the Palatinate Catechism, and eyen ex- 
erted an influence in direct opposition to it. 

Though separated by the ocean, the Church in Amer- 
ica was always in close sympathy with the Church of 
Germany. The profound reaction against Rational- 
ism, which began to reveal its presence there during 


simultaneous with a revival of a better faith in the bo- 
som of the American Church. ‘The first decided indi- 
cations appear in the records of 1815, and from that 
time onward with gradually increasing clearness. In 
that year we meet the first recognition of the Heidel- 
berg Catechism. In all the records preceding this 
time, we find no reference to any confession of faith. 
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In 1820, the synod enjoins on all ministers to use no 
other book but the Heidelberg Catechism in the in- 
struction of youth preparatory to confirmation. The 
want of literary and theological institutions seems to 
be more deeply and generally felt. Earnest and per- 
severing efforts are made to establish a theological sem- 
inary. In 1819 the constitution is revised and amend- 
ed. The territory is subdivided into classes; a classis 
corresponding to a presbytery in the Presbyterian 
Church. And the synod, instead of being a general 
convention of al/ the ministers and one elder from each 
parish, as it had been since 1747, becomes a delegated 
body composed of ministers and elders chosen by the 
classes, 

The revival of faith and activity resulted finally, af- 
ter a struggle against much opposition extending 
through seven years, in the creation of a theological 
seminary by the Synod of Bedford, Pa., in 1824. The 
Rey. Lewis Mayer, D.D., was chosen professor of the- 
ology. The seminary opened at Carlisle, Pa., the fol- 
lowing spring. Removed to York in 1829, the insti- 
tution was finally, 1835, located at Mercersburg, Pa., 
where it still remains. With the seminary was re- 
moved also to Mercersburg the high-school opened at 
York in 1830. 


lege in 1836. 

The opening of the theological seminary constitutes 
the most importart epoch in the history of the Church 
in America. Followed soon after by the creation of a 


classical institution of a high order, it was the means | 


of quickening the historical faith and dormant ener- 
gies of the Church. Though several decades of years 
were necessary in order to unfold the moulding power 
of these institutions in the sphere of philosophy, theol- 
ogy, and practical life, yet a new impulse was at once 
given to thought and life. The standard of qualifica- 
tion for the ministry was elevated. A much larger 
number of pious young men responded to the call of 
God to preach the Gospel. The ministry increased 
rapidly. Religious periodicals were established : first, 
one in English, 1828; and several years later, one in 
German, 1836. A board of domestic missions and a 
board of beneficiary education were created. The be- 
nevolence of the people was evoked. Greater zeal 
manifested itself for the extension of the Church. 
About this time, also, some men were admitted to the 
ministry who could preach acceptably in English, and 
were thus prepared to meet the wants of the younger 
membership in the cities and larger towns; wants 


among the German people; for, until 1825, with per- 


haps but two or three exceptions, all the pastors con- | 
ducted public worship exclusively in the mother | 


tongue; in*consequence of which, scores of families, 
who preferred the English language, had, during the 
previous fifteen or twenty years, in particular loeali- 
ties, passed over to other denominations. The transi- 
tion, though generally gradual, caused no little dissen- 
sion and confusion in nearly every congregation where 
the change was felt to be necessary, owing to the firm- 
ness with which the older people clung to German 
worship. At present this difficulty has been surmount- 
ed throughout nearly all portions of the Church west 
of the Susquehanna and south of the Potomac, where 


rl Oe = % . . | 
the English language is now generally used either ex- 


clusively or in conjunction with the German; but east 
of the Susquehanna, where the Pennsylvania dialect 
of the German language has been perpetuated among 
not less than fifty thousand of her people, and where 
the great majority of ministers conduct public worship 
in the mother tongue, the problem still awaits solution. 

Though the theological seminary and the gradual 
introduction of the English language both met a great 
want and proved to be a great good, yet the Church 
was thereby exposed to new and serious dangers, This 
spiritual awakening united positive and negative ele- 


This school, under a charter granted | 
by the Legislature of the state, became Marshall Col- | 


ments. It was the assertion and development of the 
old faith, and, at the same time, a reaction against what 
was defective and wrong in her American history. 
This reaction, modified by contact with the Presbyte- 
rian, Methodist, and other denominations, for a while 
confounded what was true and good in the past with 
what was false and evil, and was disposed, with the 
abuse of catechisation, confirmation, the observance of 
the great festivals of the Church year and other cus- 
toms, to set aside these customs themselves, and thus 
ignore the historical character of the German Reform- 
ed Church. The false tendency prevailed most gener- 
ally among the congregations that had introduced the 
use of the English language. The German sections 
of the Church enjoyed a large measure of protection. 
As the prevalence of the German language deprived 
them of the advantage of fellowship with the English 
denominations, so it shielded them also measurably 
against the transforming influence of a foreign spirit. 

But even where this spirit, foreign to the genius of 
the Church, had acquired the most commanding influ- 
ence, the traditional habit of thought and life was not 
extinct. The conditions of a strong counter reaction 
were always present. It was only necessary that 
some one assert clearly and forcibly the latent faith of 
the Church. This was done with great power by the 
Rey. John W. Nevin, D.D., several years after he had 
become, in 1840, professor of didactic theology in the 
seminary at Mercersburg. 

For nearly twenty years the tendency to surrender 
her distinctive faith and customs had been gaining 
strength in the German Reformed Church, slowly in- 


| deed, but steadily, and the process of assimilation to a 


foreign form of Christian life was silently going for- 
ward. _A powerful counteracting element, however, 
was developed as early as 1836 in the profound Anglo- 
German philosophy taught by the Rey. Frederick Au- 


| gustus. Rauch, D.P., the first president of Marshall 


College, who laid the foundation of the system of or- 
ganic and objective thinking which has ever since 
characterized the leading educational institutions of 
the Church. There was accordingly at hand both a 
general and special preparation for the great Church 
movement of the last twenty-five years, of which Dr. 
Nevin has been the principal organ: general, in the 


| slumbering spirit of the Heidelberg Catechism, which, 


living in the hearts of ministers and people, perpetua- 
ted a sense of dissatisfaction with a foreign religious 
habit, and constituted a general qualification to sup- 


| port, as by intuition, the protest against error, and the 
arising from the growing prevalence of that language | 


affirmation of fundamental truth pronounced by a 
great leader; and special, in the genetic method of 
thought which, in full sympathy with the spirit of the 
Catechism, had, through the teaching of Dr. Rauch, 
given character to the college, and moulded the philo- 
sophical thinking of the first ministers of the Church, 
who received a full literary and theological training 
in her own institutions. 

This profound and comprehensive movement consti- 
tutes the leading characteristic of the Church in the 
last period of her American history. The bold criti- 
cisms of Protestantism, and the unequivocal reasser- 
tion of the catholic truth contained in the Protestant 
confessions of the 16th century by Dr. Neyin, and the 
publication of the Principle ef Protestantism by the 
Rey. Philip Schaff, D.D., in German and English, 
called forth earnest and sometimes very violent rejoin- 
ders from religious papers and quarterly reviews, and 
provoked a series of controversies concerning the new- 
measure system, the Lord’s Supper, tradition and the 
rule of faith, the nature of the Church, the present at- 
titude of Protestantism and its relation to Roman Ca- 
tholicism, the person of Christ, the nature of Christi- 
anity, and, in the course of time, holy baptism and 
liturgical worship, with many other cognate funda- 
mental doctrines ; controversies which have been pros- 
ecuted vigorously, with short intervals of repose, down 
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to the present time, and have not only inyolyed some 
of the principal denominations in this country, but of 
late have also extended to Germany. 

The main positions, both negative and positive, af- 
firmed by Dr. Nevin and his coadjutors, haye from time 
to time been sustained by the Eastern Synod and by 
the General Synod, sometimes by direct and formal 
action, but generally in an indirect way, since the 
main questions have only occasionally been at issue 
before the judicatories in a formal manner. Indeed, 
instead of being merely the innovation of a party, the 
great movement has been only a life movement of the 
German Reformed Church herself, the men promi- 
nent in the controversies being rather the exponents 
and organs than leaders. Yet a portion of the Church 
has all along been opposing the prevailing theological 
views. The opposition has generally been conducted 
with moderation and sobriety, but sometimes it has 
been violent and disorderly, and has eyen indicated 
an inclination towards schism. Another effect of the 
controversies and of the theological attitude of the 
Church has been to provoke a large measure of oppo- 
sition from some of the principal Protestant denomi- 
nations. A disposition even shows itself to maintain 
that the German Reformed Church is no longer true 
to her origin and history as a branch of the Protestant 
Church. 

Soon after the controversies began the Afercersburg 
Review was established, in order to serve as a medium 
for the development, defence, and progress of what 
came to be known among opponents as Mercersburg 
Philosophy and Theology. It was issued regularly 
from 1849 until 1861 inclusive. Suspended during the 
progress of the Civil War, it was resumed in January, 
1867. 

In 1820 the ministers and churches in Ohio organ- 
ized themselves by the authority of synod into a class- 
is, called the Classis of Ohio; but it stood in organic 
relation to synod only during the short period of four 
years. In 1824 it became an independent body, and 
assumed the title of the Synod of Ohio, having 11 min- 
isters, 80 congregations, and 2500 members. In 185 
the Synod of Ohio became the Synod of Ohio and Adja- 
cent States. In 1842 this synod subdivided its terri- 
tory into six classes. Thus there came to exist two 


* mutually independent synods, having the same organ- 


ization, holding the same faith, governed by the same 
constitution, haying the same usages and customs, and 
each one possessing supreme and final authority with- 
in its own bounds. The two bodies exchanged dele- 
gates annually, the delegate being admitted as a full 


member of the body to which he was commissioned. <A | 


sense of dissatisfaction with this incomplete and anoma- 


lous organization began to prevail, and a strong desire | 
became general, both East and West, to effect a more | human Sayiour, a concrete fact, as the fundamental 


perfect organization by creating a higher body that | 


should have jurisdiction over the whole Church. The 
constitution was accordingly so changed by a vote of 
two thirds of all the classes of each synod as to make 
room for the organization of a triennial General Synod. 
This body, composed of delegates, ministers and cl- 
ders, chosen by all the classes, represents the whole 
Chureh. It is the highest judicatory, and ‘the last 
resort in all cases respecting the government of the 
Church not finally adjudicated by the synod.” The 


General Synod held its first session in Pittsburg in_ 
| Calyinism ; and that the Reformed (Protestant Dutch) 


November, 1863, 

During the same year the Church celebrated the 
three hundredth anniversary of the formation and 
adoption of the Heidelberg Catechism. This celebra- 
tion was originally suggested by the Rey. Dr. Har- 
baugh, and the preparatory arrangements made by a 
committce of which he was chairman. Ministers, el- 


ders, and members from all parts of the Church met | element as vou, the Sie 
mean the German, in distinction from the Swiss he- 


| formed, French, Dutch, Scotch, and other branches of 


in General Convention in the German Reformed 
church, Race Street, Philadelphia, Jan. 17, 1863, and 
continued in session six days. Twenty essays and 


discourses on the orivin, history, doctrines, confession- 
al relations, and the fortunes of the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism, prepared by distinguished theologians of Eu- 
rope and America, were read and discussed, The ju- 
bilee was formally closed by a similar convention held 
at Reading May 21, 1864. 

Though held during the darkest times of the war of 
the Rebellion, yet the celebration was in all respects 
asuccess. Profound and general interest was awak- 
ened in the origin, history, faith, and relations of the 
German Reformed Church among ministers and the 
laity. The Church came to a better apprehension of 
her historical character as an original branch of the 
Protestant Reformation, and acquired a clearer con- 
sciousness of her present relative position and voca- 
tion, and of her future mission. A new impulse was at 
the same time given to all her practical operations. 

As the fruit of this celebration, two volumes pos- 
sessing permanent historical value were published: 
the Triglott Catechism and the Tercentenary Monument. 
The first is a critical edition of the Catechism in the 
original German, in Latin, modern German, and in 
English, printed in parallel columns, and accompanied 
with an historical introduction. ‘The English is a 
new translation. The J/onument consists of the dis- 
courses and essays delivered at the Convention held 
in Philadelphia, and was published in English and 
German. 

This tercentenary jubilee constitutes a most impor- 
tant epoch in the history of the Church, and may be 
regarded as the relative conclusion of the ethical 
forces at work for the previous twenty or thirty years. 

The second General Synod, held at Dayton, 1866, 
authorized the organization of two additional synods: 
the one, consisting of the classes of St. Joseph, Indi- 
ana, Sheboygan, Heidelberg, and Erie, to be called 
the North-western Synod; and the other, consisting 
of the classes of Clarion, St. Paul’s, West New York, 
and Westmoreland. ‘The first was organized at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., May 28,1867. The organization of the 
other body is still pending, but will probably be ac- 
complished during the coming year (1870). 

For the last ten years measures have been in prog- 
ress to restore the original title Reformed Church by 
dropping the American prefix German. The change 
has finally been secured by a vote of two thirds of the 
classes, and only awaits the formal decision of the 
General Synod. 

The Heidelberg Catechism is the symbol of faith, 
and the only standard of doctrines. The book may be 
said to embody two theological tendencies; the one 
Melancthonian, the other Calvinistic. We may des- 
ignate them more correctly, perhaps, by saying that 
the one tendency, proceeding from faith in the divine- 


principle, is christological, sacramental, churchly, and 
conservative; while the other, presupposing the sover- 
eign will of God as the determining principle of Chris- 
tianity, is in sympathy with intellectualistic, unsacra- 
mental, and unchurchly views, and renders the book 
susceptible of a construction which is apparently in 
full harmony with all the logical deductions which 
flow from the supralapsarian theory. Hence it is that 
the Catechism could be cordially indorsed by the Synod 
of Dort, 1618, which wrought out and affirmed with 
such logical consistency the celebrated Five Points of 


Church, while it receives the Heidelberg Catechism as 
a correct and excellent exponent of revealed truth, 
nevertheless holds it only as construed according to 
the famous decrees of Dort and the Belgie Confes- 
sion. 

The German Reformed Church has never affirmed 
this supralapsarian element as a ruling principle. We 


the Reformed Church. In the German branch the 
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Melancthonian element has been predominant rather | which has given impulse to the profound and compre- 


than the Calvinistic, though many of her theologians 
and ministers, and even Ursinus, one of the authors, 
interpret the Catechism in accordance with the Calvin- 
istic theory of decrees, 

The leading characteristic of the Catechism is the 
peculiar position which the Apostles’ Creed occupies. 
The Creed is principial. It is not an element co-ordi- 
nate with the Decalogue and the Lord’s Prayer, but 
the Decalogue and Lord’s Prayer hold a place respect- 
ively which is demanded by the idea of the Creed. The 
Creed underlies and pervades the Catechism like a 
plastic power, and determines, prevailingly, the nature 
and substance of what must be received as the true 
faith. 

It determines the ruling theory of Christianity as 
being a new creation rather than a system of revealed 
doctrines; as being an objective and concrete order of 
life rather than subjective experience and abstract 
theory. It determines the relation in which the be- 
liever is held to the new creation as being immediate, 
direct, and personal. Like the earth before the nat- 
ural eye, so do supernatural objects stand before the 
eye of the spirit as a reality—a reality which is the 
possession of the believer. 

The Creed also determines the order in which the 
facts of supernatural revelation are developed. As 
the Creed, on the one hand, presupposes the fall and 


misery of man, and, on the other, involves and implies | 


holy living as a necessary consequence of the new life, 
whilst it embraces only those facts which belong to 
the positive side of revelation, the Catechism, an- 
swering to this order, places the creation and fall of 
man, sin and depravity, in the first part; conversion, 
good works, and prayer, as the necessary fruit of the 
new life, in the third part, under the general head of 
Thankfulness, taking the Decalogue as the law of good 
works, and the Lord’s Prayer as the model of devo- 
tion; whilst the second part gives the positive objec- 
tive substance of redemption, and consists in setting 
forth the facts of revelation in the order in which the 
Creed affirms them; and, in immediate connection 
therewith, expounds the sacraments and the office of 
the keys; the sacraments as the means of grace by 
which, through faith, we have part in the one sacrifice 
of Christ on the cross, and are fed and nourished unto 
everlasting life; and the office of the keys as embrac- 
ing the preaching of the Gospel and Christian disci- 
pline, by which two things the kingdom of héaven is 
opened to believers and shut against unbelievers. 
Holding this central position, the Creed informs the 
constitution of the Catechism, projects its peculiar 
structure, and breathes its animating spirit into the 
form of instruction. Not that the Catechism realizes 
the idea of the Creed perfectly at all points; but it ac- 
knowledges the original authority of the Creed, and 
realizes its fundamental characteristics. The Creed 
thus also holds the Catechism in organic connection 
with the undoubted faith of the one holy Catholic 
Church in all the ages of her history up to the apos- 
tolic period. 

Though the peculiar organizing force of the Creed 
may not, at all times since the Reformation, or even at 
the time of its first publication, haye been clearly or 
consciously apprehended, yet this principial element has 
always been felt, and has always had a correspondent 
moulding influence whenever and wherever the Cate- 
chism has been cordially received, and has, without 
prejudice and obstruction, been allowed freely to exert 
its educational power. Whatever is distinctive in the 
original character, or subsequent history, or the pres- 
ent attitude, as regards doctrine and worship, of the 
German as compared with other Reformed branches 
of the Protestant Church, is owing primarily and main- 
ly to this fundamental and distinguishing element of 
her confession. 

It is the peculiar genius of the Heidelberg Catechism 


hensive theological movement by which the Church 
is now apprehended, and has sustained it with increas- 
ing power; a movement that is progressively elimi- 
nating two classes of doctrinal views: those which fol- 
low logically from the Calvinistic theory of the divine 
sovereignty, and those which proceed from the Armin- 
ian conception of human freedom. Neither the sov- 
ereign will of God on the one hand, nor the free will 
of man on the other, is the principle of salvation ; nei- 
ther God apart from man, nor man apart from God. 
According to the general idea of the Catechism, this 
principle is found in a concrete fact, the person of the 
Redeemer, who, being true God and true man, unites in 
himself mysteriously the freedom of the human with 
the sovereignty of the divine will. Being by true faith 
a member of Christ through the power of the Holy 
Ghost, a Christian determines himself freely, and is at 
the same time determined by God, when he lives ac- 
cording to the will of God, actualized in the person and 
work of Christ. 

The most important result, theologically, of the ter- 
centenary celebration, 1863, was the advancing and 
maturing of a consciousness of this principial element 
of the Catechism, namely, the organic relation which 
the Creed bears to its structure and doctrines. For 
the first time in her American history did the Church 
formally recognize the Creed, in its proper historical 
sense, as possessing fundamental authority for the Re- 
formed faith. The tercentenary convention held in 
Reading, May, 1864, appointed a committee to submit 
to the (Eastern) synod for adoption certain topics hay- 
ing reference to the theological and religious bearings 
of the tercentenary jubilee. The report of this com- 


| mittee was presented to the Synod of Lancaster in Oc- 
tober of the same year. 


It sums up the theological 
and religious results in the following theses: 

1. “Our tercentenary jubilee has served a whole- 
some purpose for renewing for our ecclesiastical con- 
sciousness a proper sense of what is comprehended in 
our confessional title Reformed, as related originally 
to Lutheranism in one direction, and to the Catholic 
Church of the olden times in another. 

2. “It is an argument of sound and right historical 
feeling in this case, that the beginnings of our Church- 
life are referred, not simply to the epoch and crisis of 
the Reformation, but through that also to the original 
form of Christianity as it existed in the first ages. 

3. ‘The true genius and spirit of our Church in this 
respect is shown by the place which is assigned to the 
Apostles’ Creed in the Heidelberg Catechism, where it 
is plainly assumed that the Creed, in its proper histor- 
ical sense, is to be considered of fundamental author- 
ity for the Reformed faith. 

4. “It is a matter of congratulation that our grow- 
ing sympathy with the Apostles’ Creed is attended 


| with a growing power of appreciation among us also 


for that christological way of looking at the doctrines 
of Christianity which has come to characterize all the 
evangelical theology of Germany in our time, and by 
which only, it would seem, the objective and subjec- 
tive (in other words, the churchly and experimental) 
sides of the Gospel can be brought into true harmony 
with each other.” ; 

These theses were adopted without dissent. They 
show with what unanimity the mother synod stands, 
in doctrinal apprehension, upon an historical and catho- 
lic basis, and protests both against all the sectarian and 
rationalistic tendencies of Protestantism, and against 
the errors and corruptions of the Roman and Greek 
churches. 

Taking as a general principle the idea enunciated in 
these theses, that the Church refers her life not only 
to the epoch of the Reformation, but through this also 
to the original form of Christianity as it existed in the 
first ages, and that the Apostles’ Creed is to be consid- 
ered of fundamental authority for the Reformed faith, 
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we proceed to state in few words some of the principal 
doctrinal views which the Palatinate Catechism, thus 
interpreted, teaches and involves: 

1. Adam, created in the image of God, was endowed 
with capacity to resist temptation and abide in his orig- 
inal state of life-communion with God; but he trans- 
gressed the command of God by a free act of his own 
will through the instigation of the devil, the head of 
the kingdom of darkness. 

2. The fall of Adam was not that of an individual 
only, but the fall of the human race. 

3. Allmen are born with the fallen nature of Adam, 
and are thus under the power of the kingdom of dark- 
ness, inclined to all evil, and unapt to any good; and 
are subject to the wrath of God, who is terribly dis- 
pleased with their inborn as well as actual sins, and 
will punish them in just judgment in time and in eter- 
nity. 

4, The eternal Son of God, incarnate by the Holy 
Ghost of the Virgin Mary, true God and true man in 
one person, is the principle and substance of the new 
creation. . 

5. In the mystery of the Word made flesh, the hu- 
manity which the Son of God assumed into organic 
and eternal union with himself is the most perfect form 
of supernatural revelation, and the only medium of di- 
vine grace. 

6. All the acts of Christ are not those of God or of 
man separately taken, but the acts of the God-man. 

7. His baptism, fasting, and temptation; his mira- 
cles and his word; his agony, passion, and death; his 
descent into Hades; his resurrection from the dead, 
ascension to heaven, and session at the right hand of 
God; the coming of the Holy Ghost, and his second 
adyent—all derive their significance and saving virtue 
from the mysterious constitution of his person. 

8. The atonement for the sin of man is the reconcil- 


iation of God and fallen humanity in the person and | 


work of Jesus Christ. It is not simply the offering of 
himself on the cross, but the whole process of resuming 
human nature into life-communion with God, and in- 
cludes both perfect satisfaction to the law by suffering 
the penalty and all the consequences of sin, and com- 
plete victory over the devil. The full benefit of the 
atonement inures to the believer, because by faith he 
is a member of Christ and a partaker of his anointing, 
and thus stands before God in the life and righteous- 
ness of Christ. 

9. The Church constituted by the coming of the 
Holy Ghost is the mystical body of Christ, a new, real, 
and objective order of existence, and is both super- 
natural and natural, divine and human, heavenly and 


earthly, the fulness of him that filleth all in all; in| 


whose communion alone there is redemption from sin 
and all its consequences, fellowship with God in Christ, 
and the hope of complete victory over death and hell, 
and of eternal glory. The relation which the new, 
regenerated humanity, his mystical body, bears to 
Christ the head, the second Adam, is analogous to the 
organic relation which the old, fallen, accursed hu- 
manity bears to the first Adam. 

10. The sacraments are visible, holy signs and seals, 
wherein God, by an objective transaction, confirms to 
sinners the promise of the Gospel. They are the 


means whereby men, through the power of the Holy | 


Ghost, are made partakers of the substance of divine 
grace, that is, of Christ and all his benefits. : 

11. Holy baptism is a divine transaction, wherein 
the subject is washed with the blood and spirit of 
Christ from all the pollution of bis sins as certainly as 
he is washed outwardly with water; that is, he is re- 
newed by the Holy Ghost, and sanctified to be a mem- 
ber of Christ, that soc he may more and more dic unto 
sin, and lead a holy and unblamable life. 

12. Baptized persons do not attain unto the resur- 
rection of the dead and eternal life in virtue simply of 
holy baptism, but only on the condition that, improv- 


ing the grace of baptism, they believe from the heart 
on Christ, die unto sin daily, and lead a holy life, and 
thus realize the full virtue of the incarnation and 
atonement. 

13. The sacrament of the holy supper is the abiding 
memorial of the sacrifice of our blessed Saviour Jesus 
Christ for our sins upon the cross; the seal of his per- 
petual presence in the Church by the Holy Ghost; the 
mystical exhibition of his one offering of himself made 
once, but of force always to put away sin; the pledge 
of his undying love to his people, and the bond of his 
living union and fellowship with them to the end of 
time. In the use of this sacrament believing commu- 
nicants do not only commemorate his precious death 
as the one all-sufficient vicarious sacrifice for their 
sins, but Christ himself also, with his crucified body 
and shed blood, feeds and nourishes their souls to ev- 
erlasting life; that is, by this visible sign and pledge 
he assures them that they are really partakers of his 
true body and blood, through the working of the Holy 
Ghost, as they receive by the mouth of the body these 
holy tokens in remembrance of him. 

14. The bread and wine of the holy supper are not 
transmuted into the very body and very blood of 
Christ, but continue to be natural bread and wine ; nor 
is the body and blood of Christ consubstantial, that is, 
in, with, and under the natural bread and wine; but 
the sacramental transaction is a holy mystery, in 
which the full life-giving and saving virtue of Christ, 
mediated through his humanity, is really present by 
the supernatural power of the Holy Ghost, and com- 
municated to those who, by true faith, eat and drink 
worthily, discerning the Lord’s body. 

15. At death the righteous pass into a state of joy 
and felicity, and abide in rest and peace until they 
reach their consummation of redemption and bliss in 
the glorious resurrection of the last day. 

16. The second advent of Christ to judge the world 
in righteousness will complete the objective order of 
redemption, and also the subjective process of life and 
salvation in his body, the Church; when the last en- 
emy, which is death, shall be destroyed; when the 
saints shall come forth from the dead in the full image 
of their risen Lord, and with him pass into heaven, 
the state of perfect blessedness; and the wicked shall 
rise to the resurrection of eternal damnation. 

We add a brief summary of doctrine on points not 
directly included in the foregoing formal statements. 

The German Reformed Church denies that the will 
of God or the will of man is the principle of theology ; 
that Christianity is merely a system of doctrine or a 
|rnle of moral conduct; that the covenant is only a 
compact between God and man, or between the Father 
and the Son; that there is a twofold eternal decree, 
electing some unto salyation and others unto damna- 
tion; that the election of God unto eternal life in 
Christ becomes effectual outside of the economy of 
grace; that the humanity of Christ, or the incarna- 
| tion, is an expedient in order to make an atonement 
for sin; that the Church is an association of converted 
individuals; that the Bible is the foundation of the 
Church; that the relation of the contents of the Bible 
| to the individual is immediate; that the authority of 
the Church is subordinate to the private judgment of 
the individual Christian; that the unconverted and 
ungodly may observe the holy communion ; that jus- 
tification consists in a forensic act of God imputing 
| the righteousness of Christ ab extra, or that it is real- 
| ized by an act of faith in the imputed righteousness of 
| Christ; that the faithful use of the ordinary means of 
grace is inadequate to the wants of the Church and 
the world; that the Church of Rome is a total aposta- 
sy; and that Protestantism has its ground immediately 
| in the sacred Scriptures. 
| On the contrary, the Church affirms that the person 
| of Christ is the true principle of sound theology ; that 
| Christianity is a new life; that the humanity of Christ 
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is an essential constituent of Christianity; that the 
Christian Church is an organic continuation in time 
and space of the life-powers of the new creation in 
Christ Jesus; that the covenant is an order or institu- 
tion of grace, spiritual and real; that the Bible was 
written by members of the Church under plenary in- 
spiration of the Holy Ghost; that private judgment is 
subordinate to the general judgment of the Church as 
expressed particularly in the cecumenical creeds; that 
the word of God is the only norm of faith and prac- 
tice, and is superior to all creeds and confessions ; that 
the individual comes to a right apprehension of the 
contents of the Bible through the teaching of the 
Church; that the election of grace unto life is effec- 
tual in and by the established economy of grace; that 
justification is by an act of faith in the person and 
work of Christ, and consists both in the imputation 
and impartation of Christ and his righteousness; that 
holy baptism is the sacrament of regeneration, regen- 
eration being the transition from the state of nature to 
the state of grace, as natural birth is the transition to 
the natural world; that regeneration, succeeded by 
conversion and sanctification, completes itself in the 
resurrection from the dead, inasmuch as regeneration 
and salvation pertain to the entire man, the body no 
less than the soul; that believers only hold commu- 
nion with Christ in the Lord’s Supper; that the ordi- 
nary, divinely-ordained means of grace are adequate 
to all the needs of the Church and the world, and, if 
faithfully used, do not fail to promote a steady and 
vigorous growth of the Church; that, although the 
Church of Rome holds many articles of faith, and ap- 
proves and perpetuates many customs which are not 
warranted by the Scriptures and are wrong, she is 
nevertheless a part of the Church of Christ; and that 
Protestantism is an historical continuation of the 
Church Catholic, in a new and higher form of faith, 
organization, and practice. 

There is a respectable minority, located chiefly in 
the West, who dissent from many of the doctrines as 
given in this statement; a few even resist the whole 


system of thought as being subversive of the true Re- | 


formed faith. Some of them adopt the theory of sal- 
vation taught by the Methodist Church, and observe 
some of her measures and customs. Others hold the 
Calvinistic theory of decrees, and their teaching con- 
forms to the Presbyterian or Puritan type of religion. 
But the prevailing faith, as held by the Eastern Synod, 
is gradually overcoming opposition, and extending; 
and from year to year the number of ministers and 


churches is increasing, both West and East, that stand | 


firmly on the historical, churchly, and sacramental 
basis of the Palatinate Catechism. 

As regards worship, the Church is in a state of tran- 
sition. During the present century extemporaneous 
prayer has prevailed in the regular services of the 
Lord’s day; but this is a departure from the original 
custom. Originally the worship was liturgical. The 


Palatinate Liturgy was issued one year after the Pa- | 


latinate Catechism. It did not, however, like the 
Catechism, acquire an cecumenical character. 


Church was established had its own liturgy. 
eantons. In Scotland they were in use also for at 


least a century after the Reformation. 
These liturgies contain offices for the regular service 


of the Lord’s day ; for the administration of the sacra- | 


ments; for the ordination of ministers, elders, and 
deacons; for the solemnization of marriage, burial of 
the dead, etc. ; and contain the creed, the Lord’s pray- 
er, confession and absolution, the Gloria in Excelsis, 
Te Deum, and the Litany and responses, although no 
one book unites all these elements. They are all a 
hand-book for the minister rather than an order of 
worship for the people. 

The first ministers in America brought with them 


Every | 
state or province in Europe where the Reformed | 
In] 
Switzerland there were as many liturgies as Reformed | 
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the liturgies of those sections of Germany or Switzer- 
land from which they emigrated. These continued in 
common use, particularly in the German congrega- 
tions, though preference was generally given to the 
Palatinate liturgy, until partially superseded by the 
book prepared at the direction of the synod by the 
Rey. Dr. Mayer, and adopted in 1840. This work had 
no historical basis, and never took root. 

General dissatisfaction prevailed with this state of 
things. The great christological movement deepened 
the sense of want; and there was an earnest demand 
for a liturgy answerable in spirit and character to 
the churchly and sacramental ideas which had been 
revived in the Church. A liturgical committee was 
accordingly appointed in 1849. Specific instructions 
were given in 1852. The book known as the Provi- 
sional Liturgy was reported to synod in 1857, and sub- 
mitted to the churches for trial. This liturgy excited 
a controversy which continued until 1864, when the 
Eastern Synod, in compliance with an order of the 
General Synod of Pittsburg, referred the work for re- 
vision to a committee consisting of Rey. Drs. Schaff, 
Nevin, Wolff, Zacharias, Bomberger, Harbaugh, Por- 
ter, Fisher, Gerhart, and Apple; and Messrs. John 
Rodenmayer, George Shafer, George C. Welker, and 
Louis H. Steiner, M.D. This committee reported a 
book entitled An Order of Worship for the Reformed 
Church tothe Synod of York, 1866. After a long and 
animated discussion, a resolution was passed by a vote 
of 53 to 14, authorizing the optional use of the ‘‘ Order 
of Worship’? within the limits of the Eastern Synod, 
and referring the book for action to the General Synod, 
| which convened at Dayton, Ohio, Noy. 28, the same 
year. The General Synod devoted three days to a 
| calm and full discussion of the questions relating to 
doctrine and cultus, when certain resolutions disap- 
proving the book were lost by a vote of 55 to 66. 
Thereupon the book was approved “as an order of 
worship proper to be used in the congregations and 
families of the Reformed Church” by a vote of 64 to 
57. The opposition arose chiefly from ministers and 
churches in the West. Of the ministers and churches 
East a very large majority supported the “ Order of 
Worship.” 

This liturgy is not simply a hand-book for the min- 
ister, or a pulpit liturgy, but it is an order in which 
the people take part with the minister in the worship 
of God. Less complicated and shorter in many of its 
offices than the Book of Common Prayer, it unites all 
the historic elements of liturgical worship on the basis 
of the apostolic faith and the custom of the primitive 
Church, modified, however, by the faith, genius, and 
history. of the Reformed Church, and adapted to the 
needs of the present age. 

Though not yet formally adopted, many churches 
use the Order of Worship in full, many more use it in 
part, while it is held in high honor by nearly all those 
who do not yet feel prepared to use all its offices regu- 
larly. The book is daily gaining ground, and the 
probability is that in the course of one or two decades 
of years liturgical worship will become the established 
order of all the churches East, and to a large extent 
also of the churches in the West. 

The government is Presbyterian. Every congrega- 
tion is governed by a consistory, which is composed 
of the pastor, elders, and deacons; no congregation is 
without either elders or deacons. They are chosen by 
the communicant members for a term of two, three, or 
| four years, generally only two years, and ordained by 
the laying on of hands, and installed. When the term 
expires, the administrative power ceases, but not the 
office. If re-elected, installation is repeated, but not 
ordination. The consistory is subject to the classis, 
which consists of the ministers and an elder from each 
parish within a given district. The classes are sub- 
ject to the synod. The synod is a delegated body, and 
| consists of a given number of ministers and elders, 
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chosen by four.or more adjacent classes. The synods 
are subject to the General Synod. This body consists 
of ministers and elders chosen by all the classes of the 
Church. It is the highest judicatory, and the last re- 


sort in all cases respecting government not finally ad- | 


judicated by the synods. Every judicatory has legis- 
lative authority within its own sphere; eyery minis- 
ter and member possesses the right of appeal from a 
lower to a higher court. 

All the children and youth are carefully catechized 
by the pastor once in two weeks, or once or twice a 
week, for a period of from three to nine months in the 
year, the time being determined by the ability of the 
pastor. Some pastors, particularly those located in 
cities and larger towns, have each but one church; but 
the majority have parishes consisting of from two to 
four churches, and not a few of from five to eight. 
Catechumens possessing the requisite qualifications 
are, after examination in presence of the elders, re- 
ceiyed into the full communion of the Church by the 
rite of confirmation. The holy communion is com- 
monly administered twice a year, and in many of the 
churches four times. The communicants receive the 
sacred emblems by companies, standing around the al- 
tar. In many of the churches it is still customary to 
administer the communion to the sexes separately ; 
first the men come to the altar, and afterwards the 
women. But this old German custom is going into 
disuse. In the English churches men and women ap- 
proach the altar in company; so also in some of the 
German churches. Services preparatory to the cele- 
bration of the holy communion are held on the Satur- 
day or Friday previous. 


The baptism of infants is faithfully and universally | 


observed. Children are presented by their parents. 
Sponsors are allowed, but the parents themselves must 
also be present. Baptism may be administered at any 
time and in any suitable place, but an occasion of pub- 
lic worship in the church is held to be most appropriate. 


The principal festivals, Christmas, Good Friday, | 
an historical introduction, prepared and published by 


Easter, and Whit-Sunday, are held in high honor, and 
observed with much solemnity. The liturgy has re- 
vived the idea of the church year. In many congre- 
gations, the pulpit teaching and the worship observes 
the concrete historic movement of revelation from Ad- 
vent to Trinity Sunday, and from Trinity Sunday to 
Advent, as set forth in the catholic cycle of Lessons. 


As the liturgy becomes known and is appreciated, so | 


does the observance of the church year gain favor. 


Acquiring greater practical power from month to) 


month, it is gradually receiving more general confi- 
dence, and being observed in all its parts. 

There are connected with the General Synod 4 syn- 
ods: 1. The Synod of the German Reformed Church 
in the United.States, with 16 classes, 290 ministers, 
718 congregations, and 88,603 members ; 2. The Syn- 
od of Ohio and adjacent States, with 8 classes, 130 min- 
isters, 308 congregations, aud 20,069 members; 3. The 
North-western Synod, with 7 classes, 92 ministers, 166 
congregations, and 9811 members ; 4, The Pittsburg 
Synod (in process of formation), which will have about 
44 ministers, 126 congregations, and 9240 members. 
Its statistics are included in synod No. 1 (two thirds) 
and in synod No. 2 (one third). Total, 31 classes, 512 
ministers, 1192 congregations, 118,483 members. Ke- 
ceived by confirmation and certificate during the year, 
11,337. Aggregate membership, including those who 
are baptized, but not confirmed, 192,000. 

Institutions of Learning.—T wo theological semina- 
ries. Seminary at Mercersburg, Pa., founded in 1825: 
four professors, twenty-eight students. Seminary at 
Tiffin, Ohio; founded at Canton, O., 1838 ; suspended 
from the fall of 1839 to 1848; reopened at Columbus, 
O., Oct., 1848; removed and permanently located at 
Tiffin, O., 1851: two professors, twenty students. One 
mission- house, Sheboygan, Wis.: three professors, 
twenty-two students. 


| vised Liturgy, by Dr. Nevin (1867). 
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Two fully-organized colleges, (1.) Franklin and Mar- 
shall, at Lancaster, Pa. Franklin College, founded at 
Lancaster in 1787; and Marshall College, at Mercers- 
burg, in 1836; Franklin and Marshall consolidated at 
Lancaster in 1853: seven professors, 116 students, 442 
alumni. (2.) Heidelberg College, founded at Tiffin, 
O., in 1850: five professors, 182 students. 

There are, besides, seven classical institutions: Ca- 
tawba College, Newton, N.C. ; Mercersburg College, 
Mercersburg, Pa.; Palatinate College, Myerstown, Pa. ; 
Westmoreland College, Mount Pleasant, Pa.; Reimers- 
burg Institute, Reimersburg, Pa. ; Calvin Institute, 
Cleveland, O.; and Ursinus College, Montgomery Co., 
Pa. Mercersburg College is in process of organizing 
a full college course. It has 4 professors and 124 stu- 
dents. Two female seminaries; one at Allentown, 
Pa., the other at Tyrconnell, Md. 

Periodicals.—Two reviews, four weekly papers, and 
one semi-monthly ; one monthly magazine, and three 
Sunday-school papers. 

There are two printing-establishments; one at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., and one at Cleveland, O. 

These statistics represent the condition of the Ger- 
man Reformed Church in America in 1869. 

Literature.—Mercersburg Review (Phila. 16 vols.) ; 
Heidelberg Catechism, by Rey. J. W. Nevin, D.D. (Phila. 
1847); The Life of Rev. Michael Schlatter, by the Rev. 
H. Harbaugh, D.D. (1857) ; The Fathers of the Reform- 
ed Church (2 vols.), by Rev. Dr. Harbaugh; The Prin- 
ciple of Protestantism, by Rey. Philip Schaff, D.D. 
(1845); The Mystical Presence, by Dr. Nevin (1846) ; 


| The Liturgical Question, by Dr. Nevin (1862); The Ger- 


man Reformed Church, a monograph by Rey. E. V. Ger- 
hart, D.D. (1863); Tercentenary Monument (1863, p. 
574); Der Heidelberger Catechismus, by Rev. Dr. Schaff 
(1863); A History and Criticism of the Ritualstic Move- 
ment in the German Reformed Church, by the Rey. J. 
H. A. Bomberger, D.D. (1866); Vindication of the Re- 
Comp. the Hei- 
delberg Catechism in German, Latin, and English, with 


the direction of the German Reformed Church in the 
U.S. of America (tercentenary edition, N. Y., Charles 
Scribner, 1863, p. 277). Also a Liturgy or Order of 
Christian Worship, prepared and published by the di- 
rection and for the use of the Ger. Ref. Church in the 
U.S. of America (1858, p. 340). And the revised Lit- 
urgy, entitled An Order of Worship for the Ref. Ch. 
(Phila., S. R. Fisher and Co., 1867, p. 388). See also 
Creed and Customs, hy Rev. George B. Russell, A.M. 
(Phila., S. R. Fisher and Co., p. 420). (E. V. G.) 

Germanus, the name of three patriarchs of Con- 
stantinople. (I.) The jirst was transferred from the 
see of Cyzicus to that of Constantinople in 715, and 
was a zealous defender of image-worship, for which he 
was degraded, in a council held at Constantinople in 
730. He died in 740, and was anathematized by a 
council at Constantinople, fourteen years afterwards 
(754). A treatise of his, TEOL TOV Ayiwy oiKOUpEVUCwY 
guvodwy, etc., may be found in H. Justel’s Bibliotheca 
Canonica, and in Le Moyne, Varia Sacra: there also 
remain some letters and homilies of his (Bb. Maz. 
Patr. xvii, xx). His remains are all given in Migne, 
Patrologia Greea, tom. 98. See also Fabricius, Bibli- 
otheca. Greca, ed. Harles, xi, 155; Ceillier, Auteurs Sa- 
crés (Paris, 1862), xi, 86 sq. j 

(IL) Germanus the younger, a monk of the Propon- 
tis, who became patriarch in 1222; but as Constantino- 
ple was then in the hands of the Latins, he resided at 
Nica, in Bithynia. He corresponded with pope Greg- 
ory IX, in hope of bringing about a union between 
the Fastern and Roman churches, but in vain. He 
was deposed in 1240, restored again to his see m 1254, 
and died in 1255. His Epistles and Homilies are given 
by Migne, Patrologia Greca, tom. 140. 

QI.) Germanus, bishop of Adrianople, became pa- 
triarch of Constantinople in 1267. He accepted the 
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honor with great reluctance, and resigned it in a few 
months, to retire to a monastery.—Neander, Ch. Hist. 
iii, 203; Fabricius, Bibl. Grea, vii, 10; viii, 84; xi, 
162; Cave, Hist. Lit. i, 621; ii, 289; Hoefer, Nouv. Bi- 
ographie Générale, xx, 238. 

Germanus oF AUXERRE, St., one of the most strik- 
ing figures in the period of the fall of the Roman empire, 
was born in Auxerre, in Roman Gaul, of illustrious par- 
ents, about A.D.380. He was placed in the best schools 
of Gaul, and having finished his early education, he went 
to Rome, to pursue a course of civil law and study elo- 
quence. His merit, and his marriage with a lady of 
high rank, brought him into notice at the court of the 
emperor Honorius, and procured for him, besides the 
government of Auxerre, the office of duke or general 
of the troops of several provinces. Although a Chris- 
tian, he was a skilful hunter, and was in the habit of 
hanging on a large tree, in one of the public squares, 
the heads of the animals he had killed. This custom 
bearing some resemblance to pagan superstitions, St. 
Amatorius, bishop of Auxerre, one day, when the duke 
was absent, caused the tree to be cut down, and the 
monuments of his vanity to be removed. Germanus 
suffered this correction with impatience, and threaten- 
ed to be revenged, but God ordered it otherwise. Am- 
atorius was advanced in years, and discerning in Ger- 
manus such qualities as were calculated to make a 
great bishop, he convoked in his church an assembly 
of the faithful, and Germanus being present, he seized 
on him, and compelled him to assume the ecclesiasti- 
cal habit, without giving him time to reflect, and in- 
formed him that he was to be his successor. On the 
death of Amatorius, May 1, 418, Germanus was elected 
bishop by the clergy and people. From that time he 


was completely changed. He practised his episcopal, 


duties to their fullest extent. The Christians of Great 


Britain, frightened at the progress of Pelagianism in | 


their island, had applied to pope Celestine and the bish- 
op of Gaul to obtain aid, and they, in an assembly held 
in 428-9, sent them Germanus, with whom they joined 
Lupus, bishop of Troyes. Both set off instantly. This 
mission had great success at the time, but Pelagianism 
reappeared seventeen or eighteen years afterwards, 
and Germanus went again with Severus, bishop of 
Troyes, to extirpate it’ To prevent its return, Ger- 
manus established schools in Britain, which afterwards 
became celebrated. He had scarcely arrived again at 
Auxerre, when the Armoricans entreated him to me- 
diate for them with Evaricus, who had been sent by 
/Etius to chastise them for an imputed rebellion. Ger- 
manus set out immediately, saw the prince of the bar- 
barians, and succeeded in arresting his march. As 
this affair could not end without the consent of the em- 
peror, Germanus went to Ravenna, where the court 
was then held: he was received with great honor by 
Placidia, mother of Valentinian III. This work was 
the last which the holy bishop undertook. He died in 
Ravenna, on the 31st of July, 448, after having been 
thirty years bishop of Auxerre. He is commemorated 
as a saint on the 31st of July.—Hook, Keel. Biog. v, 303; 
Smith, Relig. of Anc. Britain, p. 168; Neander, Light in 
Dark Places, p. 50-54; Baillet, Vies des Saints, July 3. 

Germaunus, St., of Paris, was born at Autun, A.D. 
496; was made deacon 533, presbyter 536, and bishop 
of Paris 555. He was noted for his strict asceticism, 
for his great charity to the poor, and especially for his 
zeal in the purchase and redemption of slaves. He 
died in 576. There is extant a letter of his to queen 
Brunehild (Concil. tom. vy). He was buried in St.Vin- 
cent’s church, which was burnt by the Normans in 
881, and reconstructed in 1163, under the name of St. 
Germain des Prés. The monks of St. Germain, of the 
Benedictine rule, have their abbey here. Bouillart, 
Benedictine of St. Maur, published in 1724 a Histoire 
de Vabbaye de St. Germain, in which he gives a life of 
Germanus. The aristocratic quarter of St. Germain in 
Paris is named from the abbey and church.—Migne ; 
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Baillet, Vies des Saints, May 28; Ceillier, Auteurs Sa- 
crés (Paris, 1862), xi, 306. 
German Versions or THE HoLy SCRIPTURES. 


| 1. arly Versions.—There is no certain trace of any at- 


tempt to translate the Scriptures into the vernacular 
dialects of the German people previous to the latter 
half of the 9th century. Though Charlemagne en- 
joined upon his clergy the study of the Bible and the 
delivering of expositions of it to the people in the yul- 
gar tongue, there is no evidence for the assertion haz- 
arded by Usher (De Script. Vernac. p. 109) and others 
that German versions of the Bible were made by his 
order; nor is the statement that a Saxon poet had, 
by order of his son Lewis, versified the whole Bible 
(Flacius Ill. Catal. Test. p. 93) better supported. It is 
to the poetical narratives of the life of our Saviour 
which appeared after the middle of the 9th century, 
that the beginnings of Biblical translation among the 
Germans are to be traced. The Arist of Otfried of 
Weissenburg (in A.D. 860); the Heliand, by an un- 
known author, and perhaps about the same time, are 
the earliest documents of which anything certain can 
be said. Of both of these editions have been printed ; 
the best are, of the Krist, that by E. G. Graff (KGnigsb. 
1831); and of the Heliand, those of J. A. Schmeller, 
with a glossary (Miinch. 1840), and J. R. Kone, with a 
translation (Mist. 1855). Some fragments of a very 
ancient translation of Matthew have been published 
by St. Endlicher and H. Hoffmann, 1834, and by J. F. 
Massmann, 1841, from a codex in the library at Vi- 
enna; the dialect in this version is very rude, and, if 
not provincial, would seem to point to an earlier date 
than the 9th century. Versions of the Psalter seem to 
have been executed in considerable numbers in the 
10th century; one of these, by Notker Labeo, abbot of 
St. Gall, is given by Schilter (Tes. vol. i), and others 
anonymous are to be found in Graff's Deutsche Inter- 
linear versionen der Psalmen (Quad. 1839). A para- 
phrase of the Song of Songs, in Latin verse and Ger- 
man prose, by William of Ebersberg in Bavaria (cir. 
1080), has been edited in Schilter’s Thes.i, and sepa- 
rately by Merula (Leyd. 1598), Freher (Worms, 1631), 
and recently, with additional fragments of other parts 
of Scripture, by Hoffmann (Berl. 1827). This scholar 
has also edited, in the 2d vol. of his Fundgruben, a met- 
rical translation of Genesis and part of Exodus, be- 
longing to the same period or a little later. To the 
18th century belongs the chronicle of Rudolf von Ho- 
henems, which is a sort of poetical version of the his- 
torical parts of the O.T.; of this many MSS. exist, 
and an edition has been published, but from a bad text, 
by Schiitze (Hamb. 1779). Several works of a similar 
kind, in which the Biblical narratives are set forth, 
sometimes with apocryphal additions, were produced 
about this time; of these, one, which exists in various 
dialects and in numerous codices, is a version of the 
historical parts of Scripture in prose, composed partly 
from the poetical versions already extant, partly trans- 
lated from the Vulgate (Massmann, Die Kaiserchronik, 
iii, 54), Formal translations from the Vulgate began 
now to be multiplied; of these MSS. exist, though the 
names of the authors have for the most part perished 
(Reiske, De Verss. Germ. ante Lutherum, 1697 ; Schober, 
Bericht von alten Deutschen geschriebenen Bibeln, 1763 ; 


Rosenmiiller, Hist. Interpr. v, 174, ete.). Out of these, © 


though by what process we are unable to describe, 
came the complete version of the Bible in German, 
which was in the possession of the people before the 
invention of printing, and of which copies were multi- 
plied to a great extent as soon as that art came into 
operation. Before 1477 five undated editions, the four 
earlier at Mayence and Strasburg, as is believed, the 
fifth at Augsburg, as the book itself attests, had been 
printed; and between 1477 and 1522, nine editions, 
seven at Augsburg, one at Niiremberg, and one at 
Strasburg, were issued. Several editions of the Psal- 
ter also appeared, and one of the Gospels, with the 
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Pericopx from the Epistles. Collectors tell also of a 
translation of Ruth by Boéschenstayn, 1525; of Malachi 
by Hetzer, 1526; of Hosea by Capito, 1527, and other 
similar attempts (Riederer, Nachrichten IT. -, 8V0, sq.). 
An important place must be also assigned to the trans- 
lation of the N. T. into Danish by Hans Mikkelsen 
(Leips. 1524) ; which, though avowedly ‘‘ret effter la- 
tinen vdsatthe,” bears numerous traces of indepen- 
dence of the Vulgate, and of being made directly from 
the Greek (Henderson, Dissertation on Hans Mikkelsen’s 
N. T., Copenh. 1813). Of translations into Low Ger- 
man, one was printed at Cologne, 1480; another at Lii- 
beck, 1498; and a third at Halberstadt, 1522. 

2. Luther's Version.—The appearance of this consti- 
tutes an epoch, not only in the history of the Church, 
but also in that of German literature and of the Ger. 
man people. Luther’s version is a permanent monu- 
ment of the author’s ability and indomitable perse- 
verance. Luther had few helps in his arduous work. 
His exegetical aids were limited to the Septuagint, the 
Vulgate, a few Latin fathers, the N. T. of Erasmus, and 
such Hebrew as could be learned from the imperfect 
elementary books then extant. He had, however, val- 
uable coadjutors in Melancthon, Bugenhagen, Jonas, 
Aurogallus, and Creuziger, whom he constantly con- 
sulted, especially when any difficulty occurred. He 
had access also to the Rabbinical expositions through 
some learned Jews. But the main burden of the work 
rested with himself, and it was to his own resources he 
had chiefly to trust for success. Of the patient toil he 
bestowed upon it some idea may be formed. from what 
he himself says of his labors on the book of Job: **On 
Job, M. Philip, Aurogallus, and I, worked so that some- 
times in four days we had hardly succeeded in accom- 
plishing three lines.’ With what anxious care he 
sought to perfect his work may be seen from the MS. 
of the third part of his translation} containing Job, 
Psalms, and the writings of Solomon, still preserved in 
the Royal Library at Berlin, written in his own hand, 
and exhibiting the corrections which he made in the 
style and expression before sending it to press. Not 
unfrequently as many as three forms of expression, 
and sometimes more, occur, between which he hesi- 
tated before finally fixing on the one which he would 
print. He spent on the work in all twelve years. 


The N. T., completed by him in the Wartburg, appear- | 


ed in 1522; the five books of Moses (Das Alte Testa- 
ment, Deutsch, th. i) in 1523; the other historical books 
as far as Esther (Das A. T. Deutsch, th. ii) in the close 
of the same year; Job, Psalms, and the Solomonic 
writings (Das A. T., th. ili) in 1524; between 1526 
and 1531 several of the prophetic writings were issued, 
and in 1532 appeared the collective body of the Proph- 
ets as th.iv of Das A. T. Deutsch. The Book of Wis- 
dom was issued in 1529, and the rest of the apocryphal 
books in 1533 and 1534. The whole Bible was thus 
completed, and appeared under the title “ Brsira: d, 
z. die ganze hetlige Schrift. Deutsch, Martin Luther, 
Wittenberg. Gedruckt durch Hans Lufft, 1534,” fol. 
(Pischon, Die hohe Wichtigkeit der Ucbersetz. der H. 8. 
durch Dr. M. Luther, Berl. 1834). Of this work thirty- 
eight editions were printed in Germany before 1580, 
besides seventy-two of the N. T., and innumerable re- 
prints of other smaller portions (Panzer, p. 336). 

3. Ziirich Bible.—This is a combination of Luther’s 
translation of the other books with a new translation 
of the prophetical writings by Con. Pellican, Leo Judi, 
Theod. Bibliander, ete. It appeared in 1524, and was 
reprinted jn 1527, and twice in 1530. In 1531 another 
edition appeared, with a new translation of the poetical 
books (Panzer, p. 260). The Worms Bible, 1529, is a 
work of the same kind as the Ziirich Bible. 

4, Versions from Luther's Rible in the other Teutonic 
Dialects—_1. Low German, by J. Hoddersen, 1533 and 
often ; 2. Danish, N. T., 1524, Bible, 1550: this is found 
also in Hutter’s Polyglot; 3. Swedish, N. T., 1526, by 
Laurentius Andrei, Bible, 1541, by Laurent. and Olaus 
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Petri; 4. Icelandic, N. T. 1540, Bible 1584, by Gudb. 
Thorlakson, bishop of Holum; 5. Dutch, N.'T. 1526, 
Antw., printed by Liesvelt, whence this is called the 
Liesvelt N. T.; the whole Bible was translated anew 
after Luther into Dutch by Ad. Vischer in 1648, and 
this is the existing authorized version for the Dutch 
Lutherans ; 6, Pomeranian, 1588. 

5. Versions of the Reformed Church.—Of these the 
first was the production of David Pareus, and appeared 
in 1579. It was superseded by that of J. Piscator in 
1602, of which many editions have appeared. A trans- 
lation of the N. T., by Amandus Polanus, appeared in 
1603. In 1665 a new translation for the use of the 
Swiss churches appeared at Ziirich, the authors of 
which were Hottinger, Suicer, Fiisslin, and others. 
In Holland various attempts were made to produce 
versions direct from the originals. In 1556 J. Uiten- 
hoven issued the N. T., and in 1562 the whole Bible ; 
and in 1587 appeared the Bible translated by J. Hackius, 
which chiefly follows the Geneva [French] Bible. 

6. Authorized Versions.—In the year 1618 the Synod 
of Dort appointed a commission of 22 members to pre- 
pare a new version; this appeared in 1687, and re- 
ceived the authorization of the States General. This 
is the authorized Dutch version. The Danish version 
was completed in 1607 by P. J. Resen, and in 1647 ap- 
peared with the royal sanction, after it had been care- 
fully revised by Hans Svaning, archbishop of Zealand. 
The Icelandic version received its permanent form in 
1644 from Thorlak Skuleson, the grandson of Thorlak- 
son, and his successor in the episcopate. The author- 
ized Swedish version was completed under the au- 
spices of Gustavus III. ; it consists of a revised edition 
of the work of Andrea and Petri, and appeared in 1618. 

7. Roman Catholic Versions.—The earliest of these is 
the N. T. of Emser, “nach lawt der christliche Kirchen 
bewerten Text,” etc., sine loc. 1527, fol., Leipz. 1529, 
8vo, and often since. In 1534 the Bible of Dicten- 
berger (q. v.) appeared at Mayence; and in 1537, that 
of Eck (q. v.) at Ingolstadt. Previous to these, Cas- 
per Ulenberg had translated the Bible in accordance 
with the Sixtine text of the Vulgate, and this transla- 
tion, revised by the Jesuits at Mayence in 1661, ap- 
peared as Die Catholische Bibel. Revised editions 
were issued by Ehrhard in 1722, and by Cartier in 
1751; and it has been often reprinted both with and 
without the Latin text. More recent versions by Ro- 
man Catholics are those of Salzmann (Lux. 1770), 
Wittola (Vien. 1775), Weitenauer (Augs. 1777), Fleis- 
chutz (Fuld. 1778), Rosalino (Vien. 1781), Fischer 
(Prag. 1784), Braun (Vienna, 1786), Lauber (1786), 
Mutschelle (Munich, 1789), Weyl (May, 1789), Krach 
(Aug. 1790), Brentano, Dereser, and Scholz (1790- 
1833), Babor (1805), Van Ess (1807), Schnappfinger 
(1807), Widemann (1809), Kistemaker (1825), Scholz 
(1828), Allioli 1838), Loch and Reischl (1857). Of 
these, the majority are confined to the N. T. The trans- 
lations of Van Ess, Scholz, and Allioli have been re- 
peatedly issued. Gossner, pastor of the Bohemian 
Church in Berlin, published a translation of the N. T. 
from the Greek in 1815, which has often been reprinted, 

8. Other Versions.—In 1630 J. Crell issued a German 
translation of the Bible in the interests of Socinianism; 
and in 1660 another, in the interests of Arminianism, 
was published by Jer. Felbinger. The Remonstrant 
party in Holland published a translation in Dutch, 
made by Chr, Hartsoeker, in 1680. In 1666 a Jewish 
translation of the O. T. into German was published by 
Joseph Athias ; this, along with the versions of Luther, 
Piscator, Caspar Ulenberg, the Dutch A. V., and a ver- 
sion of the N. T. by J. H. Reitzen, printed in parallel 
columns, was published under the title of Biblia Pen- 
tapla (3 vols. 4to, Hamb. 1711). Of German ver- 
sions of more recent date there are many. Those of 
Triller (1703), Reiz (1712), Junkherrot (1782), Heu- 
mann (1748), Bengel (1753), Michaelis (1769-85), Sil- 
lig (4778), Seiler (1783), Stolz (1795), the Berleburg 
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Bible (1726, etc.), belong to the Lutheran Church; 
those of Grynzus (3 vols. 8vo, Basle, 1776), and Voege- 
lin (Ziirich, 1781) to the Reformed. Belonging to the 
present century are the translations of Preiss (1811), 
Schiifer (1816), Meyer (1829), [Richter and Pleissner] 
(1880), Béckel (1832), Alt (1837), Von der Heyd (1852), 
chiefly of the N. T.only. But all these yield in im- 
portance to the work of De Wette, prepared originally 
in conjunction with Augusti (6 vols., Heidelb. 1809— 
14), subsequently wholly by himself @ vols., 1831-33, 
4th ed. 1858). The Jewish version by Arnheim, First, 
and Sachs, under the editorship of Zunz (Berlin, 1838), 
is also deserving of notice. Finally we notice the 
careful translations in Phillippson’s Israelitische Bibel 
(1858) and Bunsen’s Bibelwerk (1858 sq.).—Kitto, s, v. 

Germany. I. Ancient Religion of.—The informa- 
tion we now possess concerning the religion of the 
tribes of Germania Magna, such as the Alemans, Sax- 
ons, Franks, etc., is very incomplete and disconnect- 
ed. The Greek and Latin authors mention the names 
of but a few deities, who seem to have been to some 
extent similar in their attributes to their own gods. 
The Christian writers also mention them only in so far 
as is necessary for their purpose, and their views are 
naturally colored with their own opinions. The Scan- 
dinavian mythology must originally have been very 
closely connected with that of Germany ; but we can 
get no light from that quarter, as we do not know the 
early period of the former. It is clear that at an 
early period the Celtic element was infused in the Ale- 
man and the Frank, while among the northern tribes, 
the Slavonic, Lithuanic, and Finnic myths were intro- 
duced ; while a tendency towards the Greek worship 
is also perceptible. As for the divinities of the ancient 
Germans, Cesar states that they worshipped only such 
as visibly exerted a decided influence over events; he 
particularly mentions three: the Sun, Vulcan, and the 
Moon. The domestic divinities were: Wuotan (Wo- 
den), the supreme god, and his wife F’reia, the goddess 
of the household and of marriage; Zio, the god of 
war; Fro, who watched over the crops, and his wife 
Frouwa; afterwards came Rhol or Paltar (the Balder 


of the north), Fostte, and Thunar (Donar), god of the | 


clouds and storms. The progenitor of the human race 
was Tuisco, who combined the attributes of the Greek 
Uranos and Zeus, and whose son Mannus is identical 
with the subsequent J7min, or the Greek Hercules. 
Among the special divinities of different tribes were 
Nerthus (commonly Hertha), goddess of fertility and 
the chase; the Alces, two brothers (a sort of Castor 
and Pollux) ; Costra, in Saxony, etc. Other goddesses 


appear to have been merely aliases of these: thus Hlu- | 


dana and Eisa were identical with Freia, ete. Among 
the inferior divinities (daemons) were the Riesen (gi- 
ants), physically resembling men, who were supposed 
to belong to a former period of creation, and dwelt in 


the mountains, where they erected gigantic fortifica- | 


tions, and defended themselves against intruders with 
stones and rocks. In direct contrast from these were 
the Zwerge (pigmies), who appeared among men on 
special occasions, sometimes to impart gifts and bless- 
ings to them, at other times to do them evil and frus- 
trate their plans. There were also Berggetster (spirits 
of the mountains), called also Elbe or Elfen (elves) ; 
Waldgeister (spirits of the forests), especially the Wild 
Hunter, Schratz ; Wassergeister (spirits of the waters), 
or Nixen. There were also a quantity of lares, or 
favorable household gods of an inferior degree, while 
tormenting genii haunted the houses and their neigh- 
borhoods at night, disturbing slumberers and throw- 
ing stones at passers-by. Horses and bulls were con- 
sidered sacred, and bears, wolves, and foxes were 
objects of respectful awe. The gods and goddesses 
often took the form of birds, and among these the ea- 
gle, raven, and woodpecker were regarded with the 
highest veneration. ‘The cuckoo was supposed to pos- 
sess the gift of prophecy. Serpents also were wor- 
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shipped, and the fear they inspired gave rise to the 
fable of the dragon. The cosmogony of Germany 
seems to have greatly varied with the times and in the 
different tribes; the general belief was that the gods 
originated out of chaos, created the world, and goy- 
erned it. Belief in continued existence after death 
was shown by the idea of the great city of the dead, 
Walhalla. The mode of worship was very simple, if 
compared with that of the Greeks and Romans, or 
even of the Celts. The temples were not generally 
structures made by men, but often trees or groves 
which the deity was supposed to inhabit, revealing 
himself in the rustling of the leaves. Some of the 
gods dwelt in the mountains, caves, or streams. Yet 
there were also regular temples, of which vestiges are 
yet found, and which contained images of the gods; 
for, although Cesar and Tacitus deny their existence, 
there is oft mention made in the early times of Chris- 
tianity of the destruction of idols in Germany [see Ir- 
MENSUL |, and images of the sun and the moon haye 
been found (though these may also have belonged to 
Celtic or Slavonic tribes), The holy places were moun- 
tains or rocks; e. g. the Blocksberg, the chain of moun- 
tains between Silesia and Bohemia, ete. The woods 
and trees, especially the oak, beech, and linden-tree, 
were objects of particular veneration. Unbelievers 
were not allowed to touch them, or to enter the groves. 
The worship consisted in prayer to the gods; the sacri- 
fices were either propitiatory or thank-offerings ; they 
also took place before consulting the omens, going to 
war, electing a king, or on any other special occasion. 
These sacrifices consisted generally in horses, bulls, 
goats, etc., andeven human beings. The color of the 
animal was generally white. Besides this, on all fes- 
tive occasions, a portion of the feast was offered to the 
household gods, and laid before their shrine. No 
mention is made of the general feasts of the Germans 
in the earlier times, yet it is considered likely that they 
had at least as principal ones the Juel, Easter, and the 
Summer feasts. The priests took part in legislation 
and the wars as well as in worship, and in war they 
carried the sacred images or symbols against the ene- 
my. In the household the head of the family could 
act as its priest. Chosen women, called Alrunes, con- 
secrated the horses, and prophesied by consulting the 
omens at the sacrifices. See Schedius, De dits germa- 
nis (Amst. 1648) ; G. Schiitz, Evercitationes ad Germa- 
niam sacram gentilem fucientes (Lpz. 1748); Moser, De 
vett. Germanorum et Gallorum theologia (1749) ; Meyer, 
Erérterung d. ehemaligen Religionswesens d. Deutschen 
(Lpz. 1756); Hermann, De puriori Dei cultu naturalé 
veterum Germanorum (Baireuth, 1761); Siebenkees, 
Von der Religion der alten Deutschen (Altdorf, 1771); 
Reinhold, Beitrdge einer Mythologie der alten D. Gétter 
(Miinst. 1791) ; Loos, D. Gétterlehre der alt. Deutschen 
(Col. 1804); Scheller, A/ythologie d. nordischen u. deut- 
schen Volker (Regensb. 1816); Braun, Der relig. der alt. 


| Deutschen (Mainz, 1819); Mone, Gesch. d. Heidenthums 


im nordischen Europa (Lpz. 1819-23, 2 vols.) ; Bénisch, 
D. Gitter Deutschlands (Kamenz, 1830): Legis, Hand- 
buch d. altdeutschen wu. nordisch. Gotterlehre (Lypz. 1881) ; 
Barth, Altdeutsche Religion (Leipz. 1832); J. Grimm, 
Deutsche Mythologie (Gitting. 1835 ; 2d ed. 1844); Sim- 
rock, Handbuch der D. Mythologie (Munich, 1844-55, 2 
vols.); J. W. Wolf, Zeitschrift fur D. Myth. u. Sitten- 
kunde (Gétt. 1853-55, 2 vols.). (J.N.P.) 

Il. History of Christianity in Germany.—As some of 
the German tribes were under the rule of the Romans 
at the beginning of the Christian wra, Christianity be- 
came known to the Germans at a very early date. 
Some of the episcopal sees, as Cologne, even claim to 
have had disciples of the apostles as their first bishops. 
Peter is said (Baron. ad ann. 46) to have ordained the 
bishops Eucharius, Egistus, and Marcianus for Ger- 
many. In 314, when the Council of Arles was held, 
we have trustworthy information of a bishopric in Co- 
logne. In the south of Germany, on the other hand, 
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we find the first Christians at Augusta Vindelicorum 
(Augsburg), in Rheetia, into which Christianity was in- 
troduced by the bishop Narcissus, in the time of Dio- 
clesian (284-305). In the following centuries the num- 
ber of bishoprics in Western Germany gradually in- 
creased, and at the beginning of the 6th century we 
find subject to the jurisdiction of the metropolitan of 
Treves, bishops at Cologne, Mentz, Martigny, Worms, 
Spires, besides a number of others whose sees now be- 
long to France or Switzerland. Next to south-western 
Germany, it was the south-east in which Christianity 
made the greatest progress. At the beginning of the 
7th century there were in the two Noricums, or mod- 
ern Bavaria and Austria, proportionally almost as 
many Christian churches as in the other countries of 
the ancient Western empire, and Bayaria, in particular, 
became an entirely Christian state. Even before this 
time many of the German tribes which had inyaded 
and conquered the western provinces of the Roman 
empire had either become Christian or were inclined 
to be so. The Goths received the first announcement 
of Christianity from prisoners taken in war, and a 
Gothic metropolitan had a seat in the Synod of Nica. 
Among the West Gothic princes, Fritigern was fayor- 
able to Christianity, but Athanarich cruelly persecuted 
it. When the Western Goths, conquered by the Huns, 
had to seek refuge in the Roman empire, they had to 
consent to be baptized. The form of Christianity 
which they then received from the emperor Valens 
was Arian. Other German tribes, like the Eastern 
Goths and the Vandals, likewise became Christians of 
the Arian faith, which was carried by the German con- 
querors into Spain, Italy, and Northern Africa. To an 
Arian bishop of the West Goths, Ulfilas, Germany is 
indebted for the first German version of the Bible. 
The conversion of Clovis, the king of the Franks, to 
the Catholic Church, gave to the German tribes who 
had left the fatherland the first orthodox king; and 
the success of the Franks in their wars with the Arian 
kings, in which they were aided not a little by the 
Catholic subjects of the latter, soon led to the destruc- 
tion of Arianism as a national religion in the Germanic 
world. Under the influence of the Franks, in the be- 
ginning of the 8th century, the Catholic Church press- 
ed forward as far as the Saale and the Elbe, but it was 
under no ecclesiastical regulations, and was much cor- 
rupted by paganism. British monks carried the Gospel 
as far as the Main, and among the Alemanni, but they 
had no connection with Rome. See CoLuMBANUS; 
GauL. Winfred, the Anglo-Saxon monk, better known 
under the name of Boniface (q. v.), was sent from 
Rome to undertake the conversion of Germany, and 
finally became the apostle of the Germans, and the 
founder of the German Church. He made the Ger- 
man Church dependent upon Rome, and, in consequence 
of the plenary powers given him by the Roman see, 
was looked upon as the general bishop of Germany. 
The last serious struggle in defence of German pagan- 
ism was made by the Saxons; but, finally acknowledg- 
ing their inability to resist Charlemagne, they resolved 
to adopt the religion of the conquerors, and become 
one nation with the Franks. The Christianization of 
Eastern Germany, which at that time was chiefly in- 
habited by Slavic tribes, was not completed until the 
18th century. 

When the Roman empire had been revived in the 
German nation by the Othos, the emperor was regard- 
ed as the political head of Christendom in the West, 
and the holy empire as a divine institution. 
legal principle that God has divided all power on earth 
between the emperor and the pope was frequently con- 
strued in Germany so as to mean that the emperor car- 
ried the secular sword as a feudal investiture from the 
pope. ‘The efforts of medixval popes to enlarge the 
papal power at the expense of the imperial, and even 
to establish the ahsolute superiority of the pope over 
all secular power and the whole world, led to continual 
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wars petween the emperors and the popes. The popes 
entirely failed to carry through their theocratic idea; 
but the authority of the emperors of Germany, as the 
first among the Christian rulers, likewise steadily de- 
clined. 

In the 16th century Germany was the birthplace of 
the great reformation of the Church, which substituted 
the Lutheran and Reformed churches for that of Rome 
not only in a large portion of Germany, but in a num- 
ber of other European countries. It seemed at one 
time probable that the whole of the German empire 
might be gained for the Reformation; but, after many 
wars, one of which, the Thirty Years’ War, was one of 
the fiercest and longest religious wars on record, the 
activity of the Jesuits and the courts of Austria and 
Bavaria saved a large portion of Germany, especially 
in South Germany, for the old Church. 

The old German empire was dissolved in 1806. In 
1815 the German Confederation was established as a 
league of independent states. Another great change 
in the constitution of the German nation was effected 
by the war of 1866, which united most of the German 
states into the North-German Confederation, under the 
leadership of Prussia, while Austria was wholly ex- 
cluded from Germany. Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Baden, 
and part of Hesse-Darmstadt were recognised as in- 
dependent South-German states. The Grand-duchy 
of Luxemburg was also released from all connection 
with Germany, and remained a semi-independent state, 
under the rule of the king of Holland. The little 
principality of Lichtenstein, in South Germany, was 
totally ignored at this reconstruction of Germany, and 
likewise formed henceforth an independent state. Our 
Cyclopedia devotes a special article to Austria, Prus- 
sia, and each of the smaller German states, in which a 
full statement of their Church history and ecclesiasti- 


cal statistics is civer 

In 1868, the number of Protestants, Roman Catho- 
lies, and Jews in the North-German Confederation 
and the South-German states was about as follows: 


Protestants. Rom. Cath. | Jews. [ 
North German Confederation. |20,682,000} 7,875,000/340,200) 
South German States........ 8,351,000} 4,935,000 at 

Motalen: secant. Lit enters [24,033,000}12,810,000)473,200 


See Hansiz, Germania Sacra (2 vols. Augsburg ; 3d 
vol. Vienna, 1755); Holl, Statistica Eccles. German. 
(Manheim, 1788, 2 vols.) ; Germania sacra (St. Blasien, 
1794 and 1797, 2 vols.); Rettberg, Kérchengeschichte 
Deutschlands (Gotting. 1846 ; thus [1869] far 3 vols.) ; 
Friedrich, Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands (Bamberg, 
1867, vol. i; 1868, vol. ii). (A.J. 8.) 

Gerobulus, JoHANNEs, a clergyman of the Re- 
formed Church of Holland, was born at Utrecht. He 
was settled successively at Delft, Emden, Vlissingen, 
Ghent, Harlingen, Deventer, Harderwyk, and Utrecht. 
He died at Utrecht Feb. 14,1606. He translated into 
Latin the East Friesland Catechism, and also wrote a 
defence of the Heidelberg Catechism against Dirk 
Volkertsz. Coornhert, a translation of Beza’s Para- 
phrase of the Psalms, Advice to the Sick, and an Ac- 


| count of the Reformed Church in Utrecht. (J.P. W.) 


Geroch. See Gernocn. 


Gerdda, a place mentioned in the Antonine Tables, 
possibly the modern Jerud, a large village on the great 
carayan road from Damascus to Palmyra (Porter, Da- 
mascus, i, 871),—Van de Velde, Memoir, p. 314. 

Gerrhe’nian (only in the plural, Deppyvor v. r. 
Pexrvnoot, Vulg. Gerreni), apparently the designation 
of the inhabitants of a town, which is named in 2 Mace. 
xiii, 24 only as one limit (¢w¢ 7@y VT.) of the district 
committed by Antiochus Eupator to the government 
of Judas Maccabzeus, the other limit being Ptolemais 
(Accho). To judge by the similar expression in de- 
fining the extent of Simon’s government in 1 Mace. 
xi, 59, the specification has reference to the sea-coast 
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of Palestine, and, from the nature of the case, the Ger- 
rhenians, wherever they were, must have been south 
of Ptolemais. Grotius seems to have been the first to 
suggest that the town Gerrhon or Gerrha (Déppoy, 
Ptolemy, iv, 5, p. 103; Gerro, Pliny, Nut. Hest. vi, 29; 
Péppa, Strabo, xvi, p. 760; Tépa, Sozomen, Hist. Ecel. 
viii, 19) was intended, which lay between Pelusium 
and Rhinocolura (wady el-Arish), It has been point- 
ed out by Ewald (Geschichte, iv, 365, note) that the 
coast as far north as the latter place was at that time 
in possession of Egypt, and he thereon conjectures that 
the inhabitants of the ancient city of GrERAR, south- 
east of Gaza, the residence of Abraham and Isaac, are 
meant. In support of this, Grimm (Kurzg. Handb. ad 
loc.) mentions that at least one MS. reads Depapyvwy, 
which would without difficulty be corrupted to Teppn- 
voy. The Syriac version (early, and entitled to much 
respect) has Gozor, by which may be intended either 
(a) the ancient Grzmr, which was near the sea—some- 
where about Joppa; or (6) GAZA, which appears some- 
times to take that form in these books. But these are 
evidently conjectural emendations of the text; and 
the objection of Ewald is sufficiently met by observing 
that the place in question was not included in the 
Maccabean province of Judas, any more than Egypt 
of the parallel passages (1 Mace. xi, 59; Josephus, 
Ant. xiii, 5, 4).—Smith, s. v.; Kitto, s. v. 
CABAUS, JUDAS. 

Ger’shom (Heb. Gershom’, 5175 {in Chron. usu- 
ally BIW], expulsion [see Gersuon], an etymology 
alluded to in Exod. ii, 22, where there is a play upon 
the word, as if written aa) “A, or Ger-Sham, q. d. a 
sojourner there; in which passage the Sept. preserves 
the form Toca [comp. Josephus, Pyocdc =dudXexroe, 
Ant. ii, 13,1], but elsewhere Graecizes Tyocwp or Ino- 
owy), the name of three or four ites. 

1. The oldest son of Levi @ ‘on. vi, 16, 17, 20, 43 
[in the Heb. ], 62, 71; xv, 7), elsewhere distinctively 
written GERSHON (q. V.). 

2. The elder of the two sons (the second being Elie- 
zer) who were born to Moses in the land of Midian by 
Zipporah (Exod. ii, 22; xviii, 4). B.C.1698. These 
sons of the great lawgiver held no other rank than 
that of simple Levites, while the sons of their uncle 
Aaron enjoyed all the privileges of the priesthood (1 
Chron, xxiii, 1, 5,16; xxvi, 24), a proof of the rare 
disinterestedness of Moses. Shebuel, one of his de- 
scendants, was appointed ruler (4532) of the treasury 
under David (1 Chron. xxvi, 24-28). 

3. The son of one Manasseh (according to the text) 
and father of Jonathan, which last acted as priest to 
the Danites who captured Laish (Judg. xviii, 30); but, 
according to a more correct reading, he is not different 
from the son of Moses. See JonaTHAN. The Tal- 
mud explains the substitution of ‘‘Manasseh’’ for 
“‘Moses” in the text by asserting that Jonathan did 
the works of Manasseh, and was therefore reckoned 
in his family (Baba Bathra, fol. 109, b). See Ma- 
NASSEH. 

4, A descendant of Phinehas, and chief of his house, 
who returned from Babylon with Ezra (Ezra viii, 2), 
B.C. 459. 

_Ger’shon (Heb. Gershon’, {SW}, expulsion, from 
5, to drive out; Sept.in Gen. Pnocwy, elsewhere {and 
usually there also in the Cod. Alex.] Pedcwy ; Joseph. 
Toone, Ant. ii, 7, 4), the eldest of the three sons of 
Levi, apparently born before the migration of Jacob’s 
family into Egypt (Gen. xlvi, 11; Exod. vi,16). B.C. 
cir, 1895. But though the eldest born, the families of 
Gershon were outstripped in fame by their younger 
brethren of Kohath, from whom sprang Moses and the 
priestly line of Aaron (see 1 Chron. vi, 2-15). Ger- 
shon’s sons were Libni and Shimi (Exod. vi, 17; Numb, 
ili, 18, 21; 1 Chron. vi, 17), and their families were 
duly recognised in the reign of David, when the per- 
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manent arrangements for the service of Jehovah were 
made (1 Chron. xxiii, 7-11). At this time Gershon 
was represented by the famous Asaph ‘‘the seer,” 
whose genealogy is given in 1 Chron. vi, 39-43, and 
also, in part, 20, 21. The family is mentioned once 
again as taking part in the reforms of king Hezekiah 
(2 Chron. xxix, 12, where it should be observed that 
the sons of Asaph are reckoned as distinct from the 
Gershonites). At the census in the wilderness of Si- 
nai the whole number of the males of the Bene-Ger- 
shon was 7500 (Numb. iii, 22), midway between the 
Kohathites and the Merarites. At the same date the 
efficient men were 2630 (iv, 40). On the occasion of 
the second census the numbers of the Levites are given 
only in gross (Numb. xxyi, 62). The sons of Gershon 
had charge of the fabrics of the tabernacle—the cover- 
ings, curtains, hangings, and cords (Numb. iii, 25, 26; 
iv, 25, 26); for the transport of these they had two 
covered wagons and four oxen (vii, 3,7). In the en- 
campment their station was behind ("7) the taber- 
nacle, on the west side (Numb. iii, 23). When on the 
march they went with the Merarites in the rear of the 
first body of three tribes—Judah, Issachar, Zebulun— 
with Reuben behind them. In the apportionment of 
the Levitical cities, thirteen fell to the lot of the Ger- 
shonites. These were in the northern tribes—two in 
Manasseh beyond Jordan, four in Issachar, four in 
Asher, and three in Naphtali. All of these are said 
to have possessed ‘‘suburbs,” and two were cities of 
refuge (Josh. xxi, 27-33; 1 Chron. yi, 62, 71-86). It 
is not easy to see what special duties fell to the lot of 
the Gershonites in the service of the tabernacle after 
its erection at Jerusalem, or in the Temple. The sons 
of Jeduthun “ prophesied with a harp,” and the sons 
of Heman ‘‘ lifted up the horn,’’ but for the sons of 
Asaph no instrument is mentioned (1 Chron. xxv, 1- 
5). They were appointed to ‘‘ prophesy” (that is, 
probably, to utter, or sing, inspired words, N22), per- 
haps after the special prompting of David himself 
(xxv, 2). Others of the Gershonites, sons of Laadan, 
had charge of the ‘‘treasures of the house of God, and 
over the treasures of the holy things” (xxvi, 20-22), 
among which precious stones are specially named 
(xxix, 8). 

In Chronicles the name is, with two exceptions (1 
Chron. vi, 1; xxiii, 6), given in the slightly different 
form of ‘‘ Gershom.’’—Smith, s.vy. See GERSHONITE. 


Ger’shonite (Heb. Gershunni’, "2075, Sept. Ted- 
cwvi, but often simply like Gershon, and so A.V. often 
‘*son of Gershon’’), a designation, usually in the plur., 
of the descendants of GERSHON, one of the sons of Levi 
(Numb. iii, 21; iv, 24, 27; Josh. xxi, 33; 1 Chron. 
xxiii, 7; 2 Chron. xxix,12). Their office, during the 
marches in the wilderness, was to carry the yails and 
curtains belonging to the tabernacle, on the western 
side of which they encamped (Numb. ili, 23-26; xxvi, 
57). In the singular the term is applied tq Laadan (4 
Chron. xxvi, 21) and Jehiel (1 Chron. xxix, 8). 


Ger’son (Imocwr), the Greek form (1 Esdr. viii, 
29) of the name GERSHOM (q. y.). 


Gerson, JEAN CHARLIER (Doctor Christianissimus), 
one of the greatest names in the history of France and 
of the Gallican Church. He was named Gerson from 
a village in the diocese of Rheims, where he was born, 
Dec. 14,1363. He entered the college of Navarre in 
1377, and passed through all the degrees. He then 
studied theology seven years under the grand master 
Pierre d’Ailly, whom he succeeded as chancellor of the 
uniyersity and prebendary of Notre Dame in 1396. 
Here he strenuously devoted himself to improving the 
course of theological study, on which his views may 
be seen in a letter to D’Ailly, dated April 1, 1400, De 
reformatione Theologie (Opera, vol.i). But the diffi- 
culties of his position were very great. The univer- 
sity was in disorder; the state was torn by contending 
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factions; the Church was divided by the great papal 
schism which began in 1378, when Urban VI was elect- 
ed pope at Rome, and Clement VII at Avignon. Ger- 
son found so much opposition in his efforts to reform 
theology, and to bring peace to the Church, that he 
decided to retire from Paris to the quiet charge of the 
cathedral at Bruges, a preferment given to him by 
Philip of Burgundy. At last he gave up this purpose, 
and gave up, with it, the tranquillity of his whole life. 
Gerson was more than once deputed to the popes dur- 
ing the schism. In a memoir, De unitate ecclesiasti- 
ca, he defended the Council of Pisa (q. v.), and con- 
ducted himself in a firm though prudent manner when 
the council proceeded to depose Gregory XII and Ben- 
edict XIII, and to elect Alexander V. It was during 
the sitting of this council that he published his famous 
treatise De auferibilitate Pape, to prove that there are 
cases in which the assembled Church may command 
two rivals to desist from their strife, and has a right 
to depose them if they refuse, for the sake of peace and 
unity. The Council of Constance (q. v.) opened a new 
field for his talent; he took a place there as ambassa- 
dor from king Charles VI, from the Church of France, 
and from the University of Paris, and he directed all 
the measures which were adopted respecting John 
XXIII, who had succeeded Alexander V, and whose 
licentious conduct had tended rather to increase than 
to allay the schism. In this council Gerson and D’Ail- 
ly were the chief leaders in the so-called reforming 
party. The discourses which Gerson on various occa- 
sions pronounced during the council, and the treatises 
which he published, were intended principally to show 
that the Church may reform itself, as well in its goy- 
ernors as in its members; and that it has the power of 
assembling, without the consent of the pope, when he re- 
fuses to convoke it; to prove the necessity of holding 
councils, as well general as special; to prescribe the 
payment of first-fruits, and to extirpate simony, which 
had become very common. He had established, as the 
basis of the decrees of the council, the doctrine of the 
supremacy of the Church in all which concerns faith 
and morals, and on this subject a discourse on the Im- 
maculate Conception has been ascribed to him, but 
which was, in fact, pronounced at the Council of Basle 
after his death. It was principally through his efforts 
that the council “declared itself independent of all 
popes, and superior to them.”’ The piety of Gerson, 
though strong and zealous, was neither superstitious 
nor credulous ; he denounced, in his treatise Contra sec- 
tam Flagellantium, the abuse made of flagellation, of 
which Vincent Ferrier was the advocate. He also 
composed a book, De probatione spirituum, in which he 
gave rules for distinguishing false revelations from true 
ones. The pretended visions of St. Bridget would have 
been condemned at his instigation had they not found 
an apologist in the cardinal Torquemada; and though 
his theology was professedly mystical as opposed to 
scholasticism, he opposed the theories of John Rus- 
broeck, of the passive union of the soul in the Deity, 
which is similar to the pure love of the Quietists. He 
also wrote against D’Ailly on judicial astrology, which 
was then in high repute among the princes of Europe, 
and which he combated with great success, even in his 
old age, against the physicians of Lyons and Mont- 
pellier. Before that time, his treatise on this subject, 
De astrologia reformata, had procured for him the 
praise of the learned bishop of Cambray. In another 
treatise, De erroribus circa artem magicam, he attacks 
the superstitious errors of magic and the prejudices of 
the empirics. With regard to toleration, Gerson was 
involved in all the errors of his times. At the trial 
of John Huss (q. v.), his writings and speeches con- 
tributed greatly to the condemnation of that eminent 
reformer, who was burnt by order of the Council of 
Constance, July 6, 1415. He took a similar share in 
the prosecution of Jerome of Prague (martyred May 
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bishop of Prague, ‘the heresies, with their authors, 
and burn them.’ He called this terrible punishment 
a “‘merciful cruelty.” Gerson’s hopes for a reform of 
the Church at the Council of Constance were bitterly 
disappointed. The election of Martin V (Nov. 11; 
1417) put an end to all hope of reform, and Gerson re- 
tired, fatigued and discouraged, from the scene of ster- 
ile disputes. He had contributed by his writings to 
the revocation of a bull of Alexander V in favor of the 
preaching friars, against the privileges of the clergy 
and of the universities. Gerson’s zeal raised against 
him many enemies, and the fear of the dangers to 
which he would be exposed from the Burgundian fac- 
tion induced him to take refuge in Germany, disguised 
as a pilgrim, about the time of the last sittings of the 
Council of Constance. In Bavaria he composed his 
De Consolatione Theologie, a mixture of prose and verse, 
containing an apology for his conduct at the Council 
of Constance. Soon after he retired into Austria, 
where the duke offered him an asylum at Vienna. In 
1419 he returned to France, and took up his abode at 
the monastery of the Celestines at Lyons, of which his 
brother was prior. Here he spent his remaining years 
in catechising poor children, of whom he required no 
other reward than their simple prayer, “Lord, have 
mercy on thy poor servant Gerson.” He died July 
12, 1429. 

We now state briefly the relations of Gerson to the 
Church, to theology, and to philosophy. (1) As to the 
Church, his whole life was spent in mourning over its 
abuses and corruptions, and in struggles for reforma- 
tion. Full of respect for the papacy, which he consid- 
ered necessary to the existence of the Church, he ney- 
ertheless opposed both its spiritual and temporal en- 
croachments. THe looked upon the dogma of the in- 
fallibility and consequent inviolability of the popes as 
a remnant of superstition which could not be. extir- 
pated too soon. To the whole mass of the faithful, as- 
sembled in general council, he attributed alone infalli- 
bility, the power of binding and loosing, the right of 
deciding, without appeal, all matters pertaining to 
faith and discipline, and that of judging the pope him- 
self, whom his high position does not render émpeccable. 
‘‘Let the ecclesiastical power,” said he, ‘‘so restrict 
itself within its natural limits as to remember that 
secular authority, even.among the heathen, has its dis- 
tinct rights, its laws, its verdicts, on which the spiritu- 
al power must guard from encroaching, lest the secular 
power might also encroach on the faith and lawful 
rights of the Church.” By his settled doctrine of the 
relation existing between the papacy and the general 
councils on the one hand, and between the spiritual au- 
thority and the temporal power on the other, Gerson 
may be considered as one of the originators of Galli- 
canism (q. v.), and the forerunner of Bossuet (q. v.). 
The spirit of the famous “four propositions” of 1682 
breathes in every page of the writings of the chancel- 
lor of the university. (2.) There are two elements to 
be distinguished in Gerson’s philosophy: the outward 
scholastic element, with its pedantic divisions and 
subtle distinctions, and the mystical element, which 


| lifted his soul, thirsting for God, above the dry forms 


of the schools into the superior sphere of ineffable love. 
Gerson distinguishes in the nature of the soul a double 
set of faculties, whose highest degree is the simple un- 
derstanding, and whose highest effort is the instructive 
perception of spiritual truths; and the affective facul- 
ties, which, in their highest flights, attain to a state of 
eestatic enjoyment, whose proper object is God. (3.) 
His theology is that of love. Faith and penitence are 
the wings on which divine love rises and attains to the 
possession of the Infinite Being. This possession is 
naturally imperfect ; here below none can see God face 
to face, ‘‘ for there shall no man see it and live ;” but 
it produces peace in the heart; the ignorant and the 
lowly can attain to it, and it is much superior to that 
which results from speculative theories, with their at- 
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tending abstractions and syllogism, and the uncertain- | 
ty and the agonizing doubts which often accompany 
them. Gerson’s is a mild form of mysticism, based on 
the nicest analysis: it does not lead to the absorption 
of the personality into the bosom of the Infinite Being, 
nor exclude the normal exercise of the function of the 
intellect and volition. Gerson was a determined ene- 
my of scholasticism. He signalized, as the origin of 
all the evils of theology, that vain curiosity which | 
leads to the disregard of the most reliable authorities, 
the dangerous taste for novelty in things and in words, 
the love of argument, and the mixing up of the differ- 
ent sciences. Revelation, with him, is the limit of the- 
ology, and to endeavor to carry it farther by human 
reasonings is to lead it astray. ‘‘ If the Scriptures are 
insufficient as a means of arriving at God, where shall 
we find anything to lead us higher? Let us then guard 
against attempting to help theology by an admixture 
with other sciences, and against introducing into it the 
exercises of the schools.” As to practical religion, as 
we have already said, Gerson was of the moderate 
mystical school. In his view all the moral and intel- 
lectual powers of man were originally in harmony with 
each other, and directed to God; but sin destroyed this 
harmony, and it is the object of mystic theology to re- 
store it. But, in order to effect this, it must first know 
the nature of the powers of the mind, and the manner 
of acting upon them. Following Richard de St. Victor 
(de Contemplatione), Gerson distinguishes in the opera- 
tions of the two orders of faculties three different de- 
grees: inthe vis cognitiva, 1. the cogitatio, involuntary 
tendency of the soul to moral consideration; 2. the 
meditatio, voluntary effort to learn the truth; 3. con- 
templatio, the voluntary inquiry into spiritual, and es- 
pecially divine subjects ; in the.vis affectiva, 1. the de- 
sire, libido ; 2. piety, devotio; 3. loving aspirations, di- 
lectio ecstatica, and anagogica, inseparably connected 
with the contemplatio: these are only separately or the- 
oretically considered. In this union of love with con- 
templation resides the true essence of mystic theol- 
ogy, which is essentially a theology of love. Gerson 
designated it as theologia affectiva, in contradistinction 
from scholastic theology, which he called theologia 
speculativa. Love consists only in an ‘‘experimentalis 
Dei perceptio,” from which, however, Gerson abstracts 
all that is material or figurative. In his definition of 
it, he says: ‘‘ By love is the eternal Word born in the 
seul, and the unity with God achieved.’’? That wonder- 
ful book, De Imitatione Christi, is attributed by many 
of the best critics to Gerson. “On this question, see 
Kempis. 

There are several editions of Gerson’s collected 
works, but the most complete is Opera Omnia J. Gerso- 
nit, op. et stud. L. Ellies du Pin (Antwerp, 1706, 5 vols. 
fol.). Vol. i contains a life of Gerson, an essay on the 
authorship of the Imitation ef Christ, a critical cata- 
logue of his writings, together with his dogmatical 
works, Vol. ii contains his treatises on ecclesiastical 
polity, ete.; vol. iii, his writings on moral theology ; 
vol. iv, exegetical writings; vol. v, controversial writ- 
ings, sermons, ete. Some works are included in this 
edition which do not belong to Gerson. See Richer, 
Vie de Gerson; L’Enfant, Hist. of the Council of Con- 
stance; Lécuy, Essai sur Gerson (Paris, 1882, 2 vols. 
8vo); Schmidt, Essat sur Gerson (Strasb. 1839); Tho- 
massy, Jean Gerson (Paris, 1843, 16mo); Faugére, 
Eloge de Gerson (Paris, 1837) ; Engelhardt, de Gersonio 
Mystico (Erlang. 1843, 4to); Tgen’s Zeitschrift fiir d. 
hist. Theol. (1833) ; Studien u. Kritiken (1835), p. 278; 
Jourdain, Doctrina Gersonii de theolog. myst. (Par. 1838, 
8vo); Michelet, Hist. de France, vol. iv ; Bonnechose, 
Réformateurs avant la Réforme, i, 160; Neander, Ch. 
Hist. vol. a5 Neander, History of Christian Dogmas, 
519, 607, 612; Mosheim, Ch. Hist. ii, 443; Dupin, Hist. 
of Eccles. Writers, cent. xv ; Hoefer, Nowy, Biog. Géné- 
rale, xx, 283 sq.; Hase, Ch. Hist. 250, 251; Hook, Ke- 
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(Wiirzburg, 1858, 8vo) ; Herzog, Real-Encyhlopadie, v, 
89 sq. 
Gertrude, St., born in 626, was the daughter of 
Pepin of Landen, majordomo of the king of Austrasia, 
France. She was religiously brought up, and finally 
entered the nunnery of Niyelles, nine miles from Brus- 
sels, of which she was elected abbess at the early age 
of twenty. She died there March 17, 659, and that 
day has since been kept in commemoration of her 
throughout Brabant.—A cta Sanctorum, March 17. 

Gertrude, St., was born at Eisleben, Germany, 
and became in 1294 abbess of a congregation of Bene- 
dictine nuns at Roberdorf. She was thoroughly versed 
in Latin and the holy Scriptures, but is particularly 
known for the visionary mysticism of her piety. A 
series of editions of her Jnsinuationum divine pietatis 
exercitia appeared during the 16th and 17th centuries. 
Mege published an edition in 1664, and in 1676 trans- 
lated it, together with her biography, into French. 
She died in 1334. Her saint’s day is Nov. 15.—Her- 
zog, Real-Encyklop. v, 100. 

Geruphina (N2"5"74), the name of a mountain 
not very far from Jerusalem, mentioned in the Tal- 
mud (Rosh hash-Shanah, ii, fol. 22, b) as the third sum- 
mit distant, on which signal-fires were lighted; held 
by Schwarz to be a prominent peak near the centre of 
a mountain-chain called ‘‘Arapun, about three Eng. 
miles south of Kalat el-Raba, or Ramoth Gilead’’ (Pal- 
est. p. 82); but we find no corresponding name in any 
other modern authority. 

Gervaise, Francors-ARMAND, a Trappist monk, 
was born at Paris in 1660. Having studied under the 
Jesuits, he then entered among the barefooted Carmel- 
ites; but, not finding this reform sufficiently austere 
to satisfy his love of asceticism, he took the habit of 
La Trappe in 1695, and insinuated himself so much 
into the favor of the celebrated abbé De Rancé that he 
was appointed abbot of La Trappe on the death of Zo- 
zimus Foisel in 1696. The abbé, howeyer, soon re- 
pented of his choice, for the new abbot began, by his 
austerity and intriguing spirit, to foment divisions 
among the monks, and to undo all that De Rancé had 
done. He soon resigned, and in leaving La Trappe he 
drew, up along Apology. When his JZistoire générale 
de Citeaux (Avignon, 1746, 4to) appeared, the Bernar- 
dines, who were violently attacked in it, obtained an 
order from the court against him, and he was arrested 
at Paris and conveyed to the abbey of Notre Dame des 
Reclus, where he died in 1755. He wrote La Vie de 
St. Cyprien (Paris, 1717, 4to):—La Vie d’Abailard et 
d’Héloise (Paris, 1720, 2 vols. 12mo):—La Vie de Sé. 
Irenée (Paris, 1728, 2 vols. 12mo) :—La Vie de ’ Apétre 
St. Paul (Par. 1734, 3 vols. 12mo):—La Vie de St. Epi- 
phane (Paris, 1738, 4to) :—L’honneur de l'église defendu 
contre P. Le Courayer (1742, 2 vols.12mo). See Rich- 
ard, Bibliotheque Sacrée; Hook, Eccles. Biogr. vol. v; 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xx, 330. 

Gervaise and Protaise (Greryastus et Prora- 
sius), two saints always named together in the Roman 
martyrology. Ambrose gives an account of them, 
and calls them the “first martyrs of Milan.’ They 
appear to have suffered martyrdom in the time of Dio- 
clesian. Many stories are told of the miracles wrought 
by their “relics.” Their commemoration day is June 
19. See Butler, Lives of the Saints, June 19, 

Gervase or CANTERBURY, a medieval English 
chronicler, was born about 1150, and died in the early 
part of the 13th century. We know but little of his 
history. It appears that he was a monk of the priory 
of Christ’s Church, Canterbury, and held the office of 
sacristan, was present at the burning in 1174 of Can- 
terbury Cathedral, and watched the erection of the 
new cathedral, until the election of Baldwin as arch- 
bishop in 1184, when he wrote his account of the de- 
struction and rebuilding thereof, entitled Tractatus de 
con jone Dorobornensis ecclesie. Another work, 
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Imaginationes de discordiis inter monachos Cantuarienses 
et archiepiscopum Baldewin, written, perhaps, after Hu- 
bert became archbishop in #193, gives a full account 
of the dissensions between Baldwin and his monks. 


His next work, Vite Dorobornensium archiepiscoporum, 


contains lives of the archbishops of Canterbury, end- 
ing soon after Hubert’s accession. His most valuable 
work, Chronica de tempore regum Anglice Stephant, Hen. 
IT, et Ricardi I, chronicles the reigns of these sover- 
eigns, and contains in the conclusion an announce- 
ment of a second part, to be devoted to the reign of 
John, which was probably never written. In the li- 
brary of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge (No. 438), 
there is a MS. treatise of Gervase, entitled Mappa 
Mundi, the first part of which gives a topographical 
description of England by counties, with lists of the 
bishops’ sees and monasteries in each, and the second 
part lists of the archbishops of the whole world and 
their suffragans, and added thereto a chronicle of Eng- 
land from the fabulous times to the death of Richard 
I. Bishop Nicolson (ng. Hist. Library) characterizes 
Geryase as a diligent and judicious historian; and 
Wright (Biog. Brit. Lit.) says “his writings show 
great care in collecting information, and discrimina- 
tion in using it; and his chronicle of the reigns of 
Stephen, Henry, and Richard is one of the most valu- 
able of the historical memorials of the 12th century.” 
His works, except the Mappa Mundi, were published 
in Twysden’s Historie Anglicane Scriptores Decem 
(Londoni, 1652, fol., Coll. 1285-1684), and an English 
translation of his Tractatus de Combustione, etc., is 
given in the Report of the Proceedings of the British 
Archeological Association, at the first General Meeting, 
held at Canterbury in the Month of September, 1844, ed. 
by Alfred John Dunkin (Lond. 1845, 8vo), p. 194-240. 
—Wright, Biographia Britannica Literaria (Anglo- 
Norman period, p. 419-421) ; Hoefer, Nowy. Biog. Gén. 
XX, 326, 327; Rose, New Gen. Biog. Dictionary, viii, 12. 
GJ. W. M.) 
Gerzite. See Grzrire. 


Ge’sem (Lecéy), a Grecized form (Judith i, 9) of 
the name of the land of GosHEN. 


Gesenius, Friedrich Heinrich Wilhelm, a 


distinguished Oriental scholar, was born at Nordhau- | 


sen February 3, 1785. After finishing his education 
at the universities of Helmstadt and Gdttingen, he 
was for a short time teacher at the pedagogium at 
Helmstadt. In 1806 he became privat docent at the 
University of Géttingen, and in 1809 professor of an- 
cient literature at the college of Heiligenstadt. In 
1810 he became extraordinary, and in 1811 ordinary 
professor at Halle. In 1814 he received the degree 
of doctor of divinity ; and in 1820 he made a scientific 
journey to Paris and Oxford, where he chiefly collect- 
ed material for his projected Hebrew dictionary. He 
died Oct. 23, 1842. Gesenius was an outspoken adhe- 
rent of the Rationalistic school. In the study of Orien- 
tal languages, his works, which had an almost unprece- 
dented circulation, began a newera. The most impor- 
tant among them are: Jebriisches und Chaldiisches 
Handwirterbuch (Lpz. 1810-1812, 2 vols.; 7th ed. 1868 ; 
Latin ed. 1833; 2d ed. by Hoffmann, 1847; Eng. transl, 
by C. Leo, Cambridge, 1825; by J. W. Gibbs, Andover, 
1824, and by Robinson, Boston, 1850) : — Hebrdische 
Grammatik (Halle, 1813; 20th edit. by Dr. Rédiger, 
1866; English transl. by M. Stuart, Andover, 1826, 
and by Conant, Boston, 1839; also a French transl.) : 
—Hebritisches Lesebuch (Halle, 1814; 7th edit. by De 
Wette; 9th edit. by Heiligstedt, 1858; transl. into 
English, N. Y.):—Kritische Geschichte der hebr. Sprache 
u. Schrift (Leipz. 1815 ; 2d edit. 1827) :—De Pentateucht 
Samaritam origine indole et auctoritate (Halle, 1815): 


—Grammatisch-Krit. Lehrgebdude der hebr. Sprache (2 | 


vols., Leipz. 1817):—Uebersetzung des Propheten Je- 
saias mit einem phil.-krit. u. hist. Commentar (3 yols., 
Leipz. 1820-1821; 2d edit. 1829):— Thesaurus phil. 
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crit. ling. hebr. et chald. (Leipz. 1827-1853, 8 vols. ; part 
of the 3d vol. by Rédiger) :— Scripture lingueque 
phenicie monumenta (Leipz. 1837, 3 vols.). He also 
wrote many valuable articles for the Allgemeine En- 
cycl. of Ersch und Gruber, and translated Burckhardt’s 
Travels to Syria and Palestine (Weimar, 1823, 2 vols.), 
with many valuable notes illustrating Biblical geog- 
raphy. See Gesenius, eine Erinnerung an seine Freunde 
(Berlin, 1843); Herzog, Real-Encyhklop. v, 121-3. 

Gesenius, Justus, a German divine and scholar, 
was born at Essbeck, in Hanover, July 6, 1601, stud- 
ied theology at Helmstadt and Jena, and became pas- 
tor in Brunswick in 1629. In 1636 he became court 
preacher at Hildesheim, and finally councillor and 
general superintendent of Hanover. He died Sept. 
18, 1673. His principal works are, Passtonspredigten 
(Hanoy. 1660) : — Trostpredigten (Hanoy. 1661); and, 
under the name of Timotheus Fridlibius, Warum wllst 
du nicht Katholisch werden wie deine Vorfuhren waren 
(on the conversion of the duke John Frederick to Ro- 
manism) (Hanov. 1669-72, 4 parts). He wrote also a 
number of hymns, which have been incorporated in 
the Hanoverian Hymn-book.—Pierer, Universal Lexi- 
kon, s. v.; Herzog, Real-Encyklop.v, 117. (J.N.P.) 

Ge’sham, or rather GrsHan [as in the edit. of 
1611] (Heb. Geyshan’, (2"3, filthy, Sept. Pnpowy v. x. 
Ywyao, Vulg. Gesan), the third named of the sons of 
Jahdai (q. v.) among the descendants of Caleb (1 
Chron. ii, 47). B.C. post 1612. 

Ge’shem (Heb. id. DWA, a shower, if Heb, ; First, 
Jirmness ; but more prob. the Arabic Jasim or Jahum, 
a historical name in Arabia Proper; Sept. Pyvcwp, 
Vulg. Gesam), once (Neh. vi, 6) in the prolonged form 
GAsn’wu (Heb. Gashmu’, 17255), an Arabian (Neh. ii, 
19; vi, 1), and one of the enemies of the Jews on the 
return from the exile, especially in the plots against 
the life of Nehemiah (Neh. vi, 2). B.C. 446. Ge- 
shem, we may conclude, was an inhabitant of Arabia 
Petra, or of the Arabian Desert, and probably the 
chief of a tribe which, like most of the tribes on the 
eastern frontier of Palestine, was, in the time of the 
captivity and the subsequent period, allied with the 
Persians, or with any peoples threatening the Jewish 
nation. Geshem, like Sanballat and Tobiah, seems to 
have been one of the ‘‘ governors beyond the river,’”’ 
to whom Nehemiah came, and whose mission ‘‘ grieved 
them exceedingly, that there was come a man to seek 
the welfare of the children of Israel’’ (Neh. ii, 10); for 
the wandering inhabitants of the frontier doubtless 
availed themselves largely, in their predatory excur- 
sions, of the distracted state of Palestine, and dreaded 
the re-establishment of the kingdom; and the Ara- 
bians, Ammonites, and Ashdodites are recorded as 
having “conspired to fight against Jerusalem, and to 
hinder”’ its repairing. See NewEMIAn. 

Ge’shur (Heb. Geshur’, "iA; Sept. Teco’p and 
Tecoupi), the name of a district of Syria near Gilead 

2 Sam. xv, 8; 1 Chron. ii, 23), which adjoined, on the 
east side of the Jordan, the northern border of the He- 
brew territory, and lay between Mount Hermon, Ma- 
achah, and Bashan (Deut. iii, 13, 14; Josh. xii, 5). It 
is plain from these notices that Geshur lay in that 
portion of Syria which was connected with or adjoin- 
ing to the land of Gilead, and the Geshurites probably 
dwelt in the rocky fastnesses of Argob. This region 


| is supposed to be the same with what is now called the 


Lejah, and is remarkable for its singularly wild and 
rugged scenery. Burckhardt says, ‘ In the interior 
parts of the Lejah the rocks are in many places cleft 
asunder, so that the whole hill appears shivered, and 
in the act of falling down,” etc. Porter adds, “ No 
description can approach the reality. One cannot re- 
press a shudder when he finds himself in such a den, 
surrounded by armed hordes on whose faces the coun- 
try seems to have stamped its own savage aspect. 
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Ibrahim Pasha, flushed with victory, and maddened 
by the obstinacy of a handful of Druses, attempted to 
follow them into this stronghold; but scarcely a sol- 
dier who entered returned. Every nook concealed an 
enemy. . . . The Lejah has for ages been a sanctuary 
for outlaws, and not unfrequently a refuge for the op- 
pressed’? (Handbook for Syria, p. 504). See ARGOB. 
Geshur is first associated with Aram or Syria as 
among the conquests of Jair, the son of Manasseh. 
After stating that he had three and twenty cities in 
the land of Gilead, it is said, Jair took “‘Geshur and 
Aram, with the towns of Jair, from them, with Ke- 
nath, and the towns thereof, three-score cities” (1 
Chron. ii, 23). While these places were taken, they 
were held only as subject territories, still to a great 
extent occupied by their original inhabitants. See 
Havoru-Jarr. According to the boundaries of the 
Holy Land, as defined by Moses, Geshur would have 
formed part of it; but in Josh. xiii, 2, 13, it is stated 
that the Israelites had expelled neither the Geshurites 
nor the Maachathites, but dwelt together with them. 
That the Hebrews did not afterwards permanently 
subdue Geshur appears from the circumstance that, in 
David’s time, this district had a king of its own, called 
Talmai, whose daughter, Maachah, was one of the 
wives of David (2 Sam. iii, 3; 1 Chron. iii, 2). She 
was probably a person of superior beauty, as she be- 
came the mother of the two handsomest of David's 
children, Absalom and Tamar. How David should 
have thought of getting a wife from such a quarter, or 
what prior link of connection between him and the 
king of Geshur might haye led to such a result, is left 
unnoticed in the history. But possibly the Geshurites, 
who are mentioned among the tribes against whom 
Dayid made incursions while he dwelt in Ziklag 
Sam. xxvii, 8), and who, from the name being once 
found in connection with the Philistines (Josh. xiii, 3), 
are generally supposed to have been a different tribe 
from the other, may, after all, have been the same. 
See GusnurireE. The Geshurites, very probably, 
from their fastnesses in Argob, were wont to sally 
forth, like the Amalekites, in occasional raids upon the 
districts to the south and east of Palestine, without 
having any settled habitations there ; and David might 
justly regard them (though located at some distance), 
equally with the Amalekites who are mentioned along 
with them, as fair subjects for making reprisals upon. 
Tn that case he would be brought into close contact 
with Talmai, first, indeed, as occupying a hostile rela- 
tion to him, but not unnaturally afterwards as wish- 
ing to form with him a bond of alliance. Amid the 
troubles and difficulties which encompassed Davyid’s 
access to the throne, a marriage into the family of the 
king of Geshur might seem to afford a prospect not to 
be slighted of strengthening his position. As it ulti- 
mately proved, this alliance became the source of one 
of his greatest dangers, in giving birth to the fascinat- 
ing, but restless and aspiring Absalom. The wild acts 
of Absalom’s life may have been to some extent the 
results of maternal training ; they were at least char- 
acteristic of the stock from which he sprung. In flee- 
ing, as Absalom did, after the assassination of his 
brother Amnon, to the court of his maternal grandfa- 
ther at Geshur (2 Sam. xiii, 37, 88; xiv, 23, 32), one 
can easily understand how secure a refuge he might 
find there, while he required to be in concealment, but 
at the same time how unlikely it was his ambition 
could remain long satisfied with its dreary aspect and 
dreadful seclusion. See AnsAtom. The word Geshur 
signifies a bridge, and corresponds with the Arabic 
Jisr, Syriac Giythard ; and in the same region where, 
according to the above data, we must fix Geshur, be- 
tween Mount Hermon and the Lake of Tiberias, there 
still exists an ancient stone bridge over the Upper 
Jordan, called Jisr-Bendt-Jakub, or ‘the bridge of the 
daughters of Jacob,’’ i. e. the Israelites. The ancient 
commercial route to and from Damascus and the East 
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seems to have Jain in this direction in the most ancient 
times (Gen. xxxvii, 25), and hence the probability 
that there was even thenti& bridge over the river, which 
(in times when bridges were rare) gave its name to the 
adjacent district. The Jordan, however, is at a con- 
siderable distance from the region in question. Dr. 
Robinson, moreover, regards the bridge in question as 
a structure of the time of the Crusades, although he ad- 
mits that it occupies the site of a traditionary Ford of 
Jacob (Researches, iii, 361).—Kitto, s. v.; Fairbairn, 
s.v. See BRIDGE. 


Gesh’uri (Heb. Geshuri’, "753, Sept. Tapyeoi v. 
r. Depyeoei, and Tecovpt v. r. Teorpet; the sing. Deut. 
iii, 14; Josh. xii, 2), or Gesu’ urirEes (Heb. Geshurim’, 
paws, plur. Josh. xii, 5; xiii, 11,13; 1 Sam. xxvii, 
8; but in Josh. xiii, 13, second clause, where the Heb. 
has Geshur simply), the name of an aboriginal people 
of Palestine, who appear at opposite extremities of the 
country. See CANAAN, LAND OF. 

1. The natives of a district geographically within 
Bashan, but politically reckoned to Aram (2 Sam. xv, 
8). It seems, from the various references in Scripture, 
that the Geshurites occupied a territory of great natu- 
ral strength, and that thus, though small in number, 
they were able to defend themselves against all assail- 
ants. Reland thinks (Palast. p. 77 sq.) that Geshur 
of Bashan (Josh. xii, 5) was distinct from the Geshur 
of Aram (2 Sam. xv, 8). For this, however, there is 
no authority, and the whole tenor of the Scripture 
narrative seems opposed to it. The view of Keil (on 
Josh. xii, 5), Rosenmiiller (Bib. Geogr. ii, 227), and Ge- 
senius (Thesaurus, s. v.), that Geshur lay along the 
east bank of the upper Jordan, is opposed to the topo- 
graphical details of the Bible, in which it is closely 
connected with Argob. Their chief argument is that 
Geshur signifies ‘‘a bridge,” and there is a bridge on 
the upper Jordan. Porter, after a careful survey of 
the whole country, was led to the conclusion that Ge- 
shur embraced the northern section of the wild and 
rocky provinces now called Lejah, and formerly Tra- 
chonitis and Argob. It probably also took in the 
neighboring plain to the north as far as the banks of 
the Pharpar, on which there are several important 
bridges ; but on the approach of the Israelites, the peo- 
ple may have concentrated themselves in their rugged 
stronghold, where the Israelites deemed it more pru- 
prudent to leave them than to attempt to expel them. 
The wild tribes that now occupy that region hold a 
somewhat similar position, being really independent, 
but nominally subject to the Porte (see Journ. of Sac. 
Lit. July, 1854, p. 300; Porter’s Damascus, vol. ii; 
Burckhardt’s Travels in Syr. p. 105 sq.). See GEzEr. 
The Geshurites appear to have maintained friendly 
relations with the Israelites east of the Jordan; prob- 
ably from mutual interest, both being extensive cattle 
owners. The community of occupation may have led 
to the alliance between David and the daughter of 
Talmai, king of Geshur (2 Sam. iii, 3). See Tracno- 
NITIS. 

2. A people who dwelt on the south-western border 
of Palestine, adjoining the Philistines (Josh. xiii, 2). 
They appear to have been nomads, and to have roam- 
ed over the neighboring desert, though occupying for 
a time at least a portion of Philistia. ‘David went 
up and invaded the Geshurites, and the Gezrites, and 
the Amalekites; for those nations were of old the in- 
habitants of the land as thou goest to Shur, even unto 
the land of Egypt” @ Sam. xxvii, 8).—Kitto, s. v. 
These, however, appear to have been but a branch of 
the foregoing tribe, settled more or less permanently 
on the maritime outskirts of Judah. Schwarz finds 
the latter “‘in the modern village Adshur, one mile 
from Deir-Diban, on the road to Migdal’’ (Palest. p. 
113). Thenius (Comment. ad loc.) thinks that Geshurites 
should be read instead of “ Ashurites’’ in 2 Sam. ii, 9 
See GESHUR. ; 
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Gesselius, Toran, M.D., was born at Amers- 
foort near the close of the 16th century. His father, 
Cornelius Gesselius, was rector of the Latin school of 
that place, but lost his situation in consequence of re- 
fusing to subscribe the canons of the Synod of Dort. 
His son Timan, associate rector, holding his father’s 
sentiments, shared the same fate. Being a doctor of 
medicine, he established himself first at Nymegen, and 
subsequently at. Utrecht as a practising physician. 
He deserves mention here chiefly on account of his 
labors in Church history. His principal works are, 
Historia sacra et ecclesiastica ordine chronologica et via 
compendiaria digesta (Traj. 1659, 4 vols.) :—Historta 
rerum memorabilium in orbe gestarum ab anno mundi 
usque ad annum Christi 1625 (Traj. 1661). See Gla- 
sius, Godgeleerd Nederland, 1 D.blz.517 en verv. (J. 
PW.) 


Gessner, Satomon, D.D., a Lutheran divine, 
was born in Silesia in 1559, appointed professor of the- 
ology at Wittenberg in 1592, and died in 1605. He 
wrote Commentationes in Psalmos Davidis (Wittenb. 
1629, fol.).—Darling, Cyclop. Bibliographica, s. v.; Mel- 
chior Adam, Vita Theologorum, etc., i, 352. 


Ge’ther (Heb. id. "3, signif. unknown ; Sept. 
Tarép v.r. Vado), the name of the third of the sons 
of Aram (Gen. x, 23). B.C. post. 2518. Josephus 
(Ant. i, 6, 4) makes him the ancestor of the Bactrians 
(but see Michaelis, Spiczleg. ii, 188); and in the tradi- 
tionary legends of the Arabs one Ghathir appears as 
the source of the Thamudites in Hejaz and the Jadi- 
sites in Jemama (Abulf. Hist. Anteisl, p. 16). The 
Arab. vers. of the Polyglot has the Geramaka, a tribe 
which in the time of Mohammed must have inhabited 
the district of Mosul. See ArAnra. Jerome (ad loc.) 
proposes the Carians. Bochart asks (Phaleg, ii, 10) 
whether the river Centrites, mentioned by Xenophon 


(Anab. iv, 3,1) and Diodorus Sic. (xiv, 27), and which | 
lay between the Carduchians and Armenians, may not | 


have derived its name from Gether ; and Le Clerc finds 
a trace of the name in Cathara (Katdpa), a town on 
the Tigris (Ptol. v,18). Kalisch (Commentary, ad loc.) 
thinks it may be but an Aramean form of Geshur, an 
identification already proposed by Thomson (Land and 


Book, i, 386). (See Schulthess, Parad. p. 282.) See 
ARAM. 
Gethsem’ané ((eSonpavy v. rv. VeSonparvet, 


prob, for Aramean N272U7M3, oil-press, such being 
doubtless in the vicinity), the name of a small field 
(xwetor, plot, A.V. ‘place,’ Matt. xxvi, 36) or olive- 
yard (comp. «jzroc, John xviii, 1), just out of Jerusa- 
lem, over the brook Kedron, and at the foot of the 
Mount of Olives, to which Jesus, as often before (comp. 
Luke xxii, 39), retired with his disciples on the night 
of his betrayal (Mark xiv, 32), and which was the 
scene of his agony (q.v.). The Kedron runs in the 
bottom of a deep glen, parallel with the eastern wall of 
Jerusalem, and about 200 yards distant. Immediate- 
ly beyond it rises the steep side of Olivet, now, as for- 
merly, cultivated in rude terraces. Somewhere on 
the slope of this mount Gethsemane must have been sit- 
uated (see Nitzsch, De horto Gethsemane, Viteb. 1750). 
According’ to Josephus, the suburbs of Jerusalem 
abounded with gardens and pleasure-grounds (rapa- 
detcouc, War, vi, 1,1; compare v, 3, 2); now, with the 
exception of those belonging to the Greek and Latin 
convents, hardly the vestige of a garden is to be seen. 
There is, indeed, a favorite paddock or close, half a 
mile or more to the north, on the same side of the con- 
tinuation of the valley of the Kedron, the property of 
a wealthy Turk, where the Mohammedan ladies pass 
the day with their families, their bright, flowing cos- 


tume forming a picturesque contrast to the stiff, som- | 


bre foliage of the clive-grove beneath which they clus- 
ter. But Gethsemane has not come down to us as 
a scene of mirth; its inexhaustible associations are the 
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offspring of a single eyent—the agony of the Son of 
God on the evening preceding his passion. Here em- 
phatically, as Isaiah had foretold, and as the name 
imports, were fulfilled those dark words, ‘‘T have trod- 
den the wine-press alone” (Ixiii, 3; compare Rev. xiy, 
20, “the wine-press .. . without the city”). ‘The pe- 
riod of the year,’’ remarks Mr. Gresswell (Harm. Diss. 
xlii), “was the vernal equinox ; the day of the month 
about two days before the full of the moon—in which 
case the moon would not be now very far past her me- 
ridian, and the night would be enlightened until a 
late hour towards the morning ;” the day of the week 
Thursday, or rather, according to the Jews, Friday, 
for the sun had set. The time, according to Mr. Gress- 
well, would be the last watch of the night, between 
our 11 and 12 o'clock. Any recapitulation of the cir- 
cumstances of that ineffable event would be unneces- 
sary, any comments upon it unseasonable. A mod- 
ern garden, in which are eight venerable olive-trees, 
and a grotto to the north, detached from it, and in 
closer connection with the Church of the Sepulchre of 
the Virgin—in fact, with the road to the summit of the 
mountain running between them, as it did also in the 
days of the Crusaders (Sanuti, Secret. Fidel. Cruc. lib. 
ili, p. Xiv, c. 9)—both securely enclosed, and under 
lock and key, are pointed out as making up the true 
Gethsemane. These may be the spots which Eusebius 
(Onomast. 8. v. VeSoupavy, ‘where the faithful still re- 
sort for prayer’), St.Jerome (Liber de Situ et Nomini- 
bus, s. v.), and Adamnanus mention as such; and from 
the 4th century downwards some such localities are 
spoken of as known, frequented, and even built upon. 
This spot was probably fixed upon at the wish of He- 
lena, the mother of Constantine, in A.D. 826. The 
pilgrims of antiquity say nothing about those time- 
honored olive-trees, whose age the poetic minds of 
Lamartine and Stanley shrink from criticising—they 
were doubtless not so imposing in the 6th century ; 
still, had they been noticed, they would have afforded 
undying testimony.to the locality—while, on the other 
hand, few modern travellers would inquire for and 
adore, with Antoninus, the three precise spots where 
our Lord is said to have fallen upon his face. Against 
the contemporary antiquity of the olive-trees, it has 
been urged that Titus cut down all the trees round 
about Jerusalem; and certainly this is no more than 


| Josephus states in express terms (see particularly War, 


vi, 1,1, a passage which must have escaped Mr. Wil- 
liams, Holy City, ii, 437, 2d edit., who only cites v, 3, 
2, and vi, 8,1). Besides, the tenth legion, arriving 
from Jericho, were posted about the Mount of Olives 
(v, 2, 8; and comp. vi, 2, 8), and in the course of the 
siege a wall was carried along the valley of the Ke- 
dron to the fountain of Siloam (vy, 10, 2). The proba- 
bility, therefore, would seem to be that they were 
planted by Christian hands to mark the spot; unless, 
like the sacred olive of the Acropolis (Bahr, ad Herod. 
vili, 55), they may have reproduced themselves as sci- 
ons from the old roots, a supposition which their shape 
and position render not unlikely (Aiton, Land of the 
Messiah, p. 204), Maundrell (Larly Trav. in Palestine, 
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by Wright, p. 471) and Quaresmius (Elucid. T. S. lib. 
iv, per. v, ch. 7) appear to haye been the first to no- 
tice them, not more than three centuries ago; the for- 
mer arguing against and the latter in favor of their 
reputed antiquity, but nobody reading their accounts 
would imagine that there were then no more than eight, 
the locality of Gethsemane being supposed the same. 
Parallel claims, to be sure, are not wanting in the ce- 
dars of Lebanon, which are still visited with so much 
enthusiasm; in the terebinth, or oak of Mamre, which 
was standing in the days of Constantine the Great, and 
even worshipped (Vales. ad Euseb. Vat. Const. iii, 53) ; 
and the fig-tree (ficus elastica) near Nerbudda, in In- 
dia, which native historians assert to be 2500 years 
old (Patterson's Journal of a Tour in Egypt, p. 202, 
note). Still more appositely, there were olive-trees 
near Liternum 250 years old, according to Pliny, in 
his time, which are recorded to have survived to the 
middle of the 10th century (Nouv. Dict. de Hist. Nat. 
Paris, 1846, xxix, 61). There can, indeed, be no cer- 
tainty as to the precise age of the trees; but it is ad- 
mitted by all travellers that the eight which still stand 
upon the spot in question bear the marks of a venera- 
ble antiquity, having gnarled trunks and a thin foli- 
age. Several young trees have been planted to sup- 
ply the place of those which have disappeared (Olin’s 
Travels, ii, 115). Some years ago the plot of ground 


was bought by the Latin Church; and, having been | 


enclosed by a wall, the interior is laid out in walks 
and flower-beds after the fashion of a modern Euro- 
pean garden: the guardian padre, however, still points 
out to pilgrims not only ‘‘the grotto of the agony,” 
but also the spot where Judas betrayed Jesus, and that 
where the three disciples slept (Geramb, Pilgrimage io 
Palestine, i, 63 sq.). Mr. G. Robinson says: “The 
grot to which our Saviour retired, and where, ‘falling 
to the ground’ in the agony of his soul, and sweating 
‘as it were great drops of blood,’ he was comforted by 
an angel (Luke xxii, 43, 44), is still shown and vener- 
ated as such. It is excavated in the rock, and the 
descent to it is by a flight of rudely-cut steps. 
form of the interior is circular, about fifteen. feet in 
diameter, and the roof, which is supported by pilasters, 
is perforated in the middle to admit light. There are 
some remains of sepulchres in the sides” (Travels in 
Palestine, Par. 1837, i, 128). The Armenian or Greek 
Church, however, denies that this is the actual site, 
and has fixed upon another as the proper one, at some 
little distance to the north of it. But both sites have 
been deemed by many writers as too public for the 
privacy of prayer (Thomson, Land and Book, ii, 284). 
The solemn quietude of the Latin site, however, is 
strongly commented upon by Bartlett (Walks about 
Zion, p. 98). Dr. Robinson remarks that there is noth- 
ing particular in the traditionary plot to mark it as the 
garden of Gethsemane, for adjacent to it are many 
similar enclosures, and many olive-trees equally old 
(Researches, i, 346). He admits, however, the proba- 
bility that this is the site which Eusebius and Jerome 
had in view, and as no other site is suggested as en- 
titled to superior credit, we may be content to receive 
the traditional indication (Tischendorf, Reise in dem 
Orient, i, 312). It has been visited and described by 
nearly every modern traveller in Palestine. Some 
have even heard the ancient name given in connection 
with this spot, but this was probably borrowed by the 
Arabs from the Christian traditions. — Kitto, 8. V 
Smith, s.v. See Jerusatem. 


Geii’el CSINSS elevation of God; Sept. Povdur), 
son of Machi of the tribe of Gad, and one of the com- 


missioners sent by Moses to explore Canaan (Numb. 
xiii, 15). B.C. 1657. 


Geulinx, ARNOLD, a Belgian philosopher, born 
about 1625 at Antwerp, died about 1668 as professor 
of philosophy at Leyden, He at first taught the clas- 
sics and the Cartesian philosophy at Louvain, but sub- 
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‘lived a considerable distance north of Philistia. 
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sequently went to Leyden, where he abjured Cathol- 
icism, and finally obtained the chair of philosophy, 
which he retained until his death. He was the most 
remarkable disciple of Des Cartes prior to Spinoza and 
Malebranche, and his writings contain the germs of 
some of the doctrines of these later philosophers. He 
in particular developed the hypothesis of occasional 
causes. He wrote Ethica (Amsterdam, 1665); Logica 
(Amsterd. 1662); Metaphysica (Amsterd. 1691). (A. 
J.8.) 

Gez. See Locust. 

,Ge’zer (Heb. id. "33, prob. a precipice, from “13, 
to cut off; Sept. TaZep, but in Chron. vi, 67 and xx, 4 
TaZéo, in 1 Chron. xiv, 16 PaZnpa; in pause Ga’ZER, 
“33, which Ewald, Isr. Gesch, ii, 427, note, deems the 
original form), an ancient city of Canaan, whose king, 
Horam, or Elam, coming to the assistance of Lachish, 
was defeated and probably killed, with all his people, 
by Joshua (Josh. x, 33; xii,12). The town, however, 
is not said to have been destroyed; it formed one of 
the landmarks on the southern boundary of Ephraim, 
not far from the lower Beth-horon, towards the Medi- 
terranean (xvi, 8), the western limit of the tribe 
Chron. vii, 28). It was allotted, with its suburbs, to 
the Kohathite Levites (Josh. xxi, 21; 1 Chron. vi, 67); 
but the original inhabitants were not dispossessed 
(Judg. i, 29); so that in the time of David the Philis- 
tine territory seem8 to have included it (2 Sam. x, 25; 
1 Chron. xx, 4); and even down to the reign of Solo- 
mon the Canaanites (or, according to the Sept. addi- 
tion to Josh. xvi, 10, the Canaanites and Perizzites) 
were still dwelling there, and paying tribute to Israel 
(1 Kings ix, 16). At this time it must, in fact, have 
been independent of Israelitish rule, for Pharaoh had 
on some occasion burnt it to the ground and killed its 
inhabitants, and then presented the site to his daugh- 
ter, Solomon’s queen. But it was immediately rebuilt 
by the latter king (1 Kings ix, 15-21); and, though 
not heard of again till after the captivity, yet it played 
a somewhat prominent part in the later struggles of 
the nation, being the Gazera ((aZnpa, 1 Mace. iv, 15; 
vii, 45), or Gazara (CaZapa,1 Mace. xv, 28, 35; xiii, 
53; 2 Mace. x, 32), of the Apocrypha and Josephus 
(Tagapa, Ant. xiii, 9, 2), who once calls it Gadara 
(Tacapa, Ant. xiii, 9,2). Strabo (xvi, 759) also men- 
tions a town called Gadaris (Taéapic). Ewald (Gesch. 
iii, 280), somewhat arbitrarily, takes Gezer and Geshur 
to be the same, and sees in the destruction of the for- 
mer by Pharaoh, and the simultaneous expedition of 
Solomon to Hamath-zobah, in the neighborhood of the 
latter, indications of a revolt of the Canaanites, of 
whom the Geshurites formed the most powerful rem- 
nant, and whose attempt against the new monarch was 
thus frustrated. In one place God is given as identi- 
cal with Gezer (1 Chron. xx, 4; comp. 2 Sam. xxi, 18), 
Gezer was perhaps the original seat of the Gezrites (q. 
v.) whom David attacked (1 Sam. xxvii, 8), in the 
vicinity of the Amalekites; and as they are mention- 
ed in connection with the Geshurites, they may have 
Fi- 
nally, Mount Gerizim (q. v.) appears to have derived 
its name from the vicinity of this tribe (compare the 
name Ar-Gerizim, by Theodotius, in Eusebius, Prep. 
Evang. ix, 22). 

Gezer must have been between the lower Beth-horon 
and the sea (Josh. xvi, 3; 1 Kings ix, 17), therefore 
on the edge of the great maritime plain which lies be- 
neath the hills of which Beit-ur et-tahta is the last 
outpost, and forms the regular coast rgad of communi- 
cation with Egypt (1 Kings ix,16). It is therefore 
appropriately named as the last point to which Dayid's 
pursuit of the Philistines extended (2 Sam. v, 25; 1 


2 
s 


Chron. xiv, 16), and as the scene of at least one sharp ° 


encounter (1 Chron. xx, 4), this plain being their own 
peculiar territory (comp. Josephus, Ant., viii, 6,1, Ta- 
Sapa thy THC Madaorivwy ywoac UTadpYovoay); and 
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as commanding the communication between Egypt 
and the new capital, Jerusalem, it was an important 
point for Solomon to fortify. By Eusebius (Onomast. 
s. v. TaZép) it is mentioned as four miles north of Ni- 
copolis (Amwiis), a position exactly occupied by the 
important town Jimzu, the ancient Gimzo, and cor- 
responding well with the requirements of Joshua, 
But this hardly agrees with the indications of the first 
book of Maccabees, which speak of it as between Em- 
maus (Amwas) and Azotus and Jamnia; and again as 
on the confines of Azotus. In the neighborhood of the 
latter there is more than one site bearing the name 
Yasir ; but whether this Arabic name can be derived 
from the Hebrew Gezer, and also whether so impor- 
tant a town as Gazara was in the time of the Macca- 
bees can be represented by such insignificant villages as 
these, are doubtful questions.—Smith, s. v. Schwartz 
(Palest. p. 85) identifies it with Yazur, a little village two 
miles east of Jaffa; but this has long since been identi- 
fied with the Hazor of Eusebius (see Robinson’s Res. 
ii, 370, note). Van Senden proposes to identify it with 
El-Kubab, a place on a tell north-west of Amwas ; but 
Van de Velde suggests that this would require the sup- 
position of two Gezers (Memoir, p. 315). The site 
seems rather to be that of the modern Um-Rush, a vil- 
lage with ruins and a well on the Jaffa road (Robin- 
son, Researches, iii, 57), a place which must, from its 
position (commanding the thoroughfare), have always 
been of great importance, like Gezer. 

Gezerite. See GEzRITE. 

Gez’rite (Heb. with the art. hag-Gizrv’, "7159, ap- 
parently from “73, a section, or 173, a shorn, i. e. sterile 
tract; the marginal reading at 1 Sam. xxvii, 5, errone- 
ously adopted instead of the textual hag-Gurzi’, "7750, 
the Grrzire; Sept. 6 IeZoaioc v. r. Vecot, Vulg. Gerzi, 
A.V.‘ the Gezrites’’), the designation of a tribe in the 
vicinity of the Amalekites, attacked and subdued by 
David while residing among the Philistines (1 Sam. 
xvii, 8), and hence probably Canaanitish nomades in- 
habiting the south-western wastes of Palestine. The 
twofold form of the name, Gezerite or Gerizzite, seems 
to furnish a link between the city of Grzmr and 
Mount Gerizim. See alsoGusuurire, They were 
rich in Bedouin treasures—“ sheep, oxen, asses, camels, 
and apparel” (ver. 9; comp. xv, 3; 1 Chron. vi, 21). 
They appear to have occupied Central Palestine at a 
very early period, and to have relinquished it in com- 
pany with the Amalekites, who also left their name 
attached to a mountain in the same locality (Judg. xii, 
15), when they abandoned that rich district for the 
less fertile but freer south. Other tribes, as the Av- 
vim and the Zemarites, also left traces of their presence 
in the names of towns of the central district—Smith, 
s.v. See CANAANITE, 


Gfrérer, Aucust Frrepricn, a German historian, 
was born March 5, 1803, at Calw. In 1826 he was for 
a time tutor in a private family at Geneva, made then 
a journey in Italy, and in 1828 was appointed lecturer 
(repetent) in the Evangelical “ Stift” in Titbingen. In 
1830 he became librarian in Stuttgardt, and devoted 
henceforth his whole time to historical studies. Hay- 
ing at first been a Liberal Protestant of the Tubingen 
school, he gradually changed his views, and became 
partial to Roman Catholicism. In 1846 he accepted a 
call as professor of history to the University of Freiburg. 
In 1848 he was elected a member of the German Par- 
liament, in which he belonged to the “ Grossdeutsche”’ 
(Great German) party. In November, 1853, he joined 
the Roman Catholic Church, He died July 10, 1861. 
The most important of his works are: Geschichte un- 
serer Tage (under the assumed name of Ernst Freg- 
mund, 1830-1835) :—Philo u. die jid. alexandria Theo- 


sophie (Stuttg. 1831, 2 vols.):—Gustav Adolf u. seine | 
3d edit. 1852) :—Gesch. 


Zeit (Stuttg. 1835-37, 2 vols. ; 
des Urchristenthums (Stuttg. 1838, 3 vols.) :—AUgem. 
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Kirchengesch. (Stuttg. 1841-46, 4 vols.) : — Geschichte 
der ost. u. westfrdnk. Karolinger vom Tode Ludwig des 
Frommen bis aum Ende Konrad I (Freiburg, 1848, 2 
vols.) :—Untersuchung uber Alter, Ursprung, Zweck der 
Decretalen des falschen Isidorus (Freiburg, 1848) :— 
Ursprung des menschlichen Geschlechts (Schaffhausen, 
1855, 2 vols.):—Papst Gregorius u. sein Zeitalier (Schaft- 
hausen, 1859-61, 7 vols.) :—Geschichte des 18" Jahr- 
hunderts (after his death edited by Weiss, Schaffhau- 
sen, 1862).—Allgem. Encycl.s.v. (A.J.8.) 


Ghazzali, Anu Hamip Monammep Isy Auman, 
‘surnamed ZAINEDDIN (glory of the law), one of the 
most eminent Mohammedan philosophers and divines, 
and one of the warmest adherents of Sufism (q. y.), 
born in 450 H. (1058, A.D.), at Tus, in Khorassan, the 
birthplace also of Firdusi, and burial-place of Harun- 
al-Rashid. The surname of Ghazzali was given to him, 
according to some, because his father dealt in ghazal or 
spun cotton. Left an orphan at an early age, by the 
advice of his guardian, a Sufi, he went to Djorshan, 
with the intention of devoting himself to study and 
science as a means of support, and became the favorite 
pupil of Abu Nasr Ismail, an eminent teacher of the 
time. He afterwards betook himself to Nishapur, 
where he attended the lectures of the learned Imam of 
the two sanctuaries (Mecca and Medina) on law, po- 
lemics, philosophy, and theology, and remained till the 
death of his instructor. The grand vizier of Bagdad 
then appointed him (A.D. 1091) to a professorship at 
his Nizampé (university), which he left four years iater 
in order to perform the holy pilgrimage to Mecca. 
On his return he visited Jerusalem and Damascus, and 
remained for ten years at the mosque of the latter 
He after- 
wards visited Cairo, Alexandria, and other places in 
Africa, everywhere teaching and lecturing on religion 
and science, and also returned for a short time to Nish- 
apur; but he finally went back to Tus, his native 
place, where he died, 50 H. (A.D. 1111), having 
founded a monastery for Sufis and a college for the 
studious. Of the ninety-nine works written by him 
(mostly in Arabic, a few in Persian), the most famous 
is his [Aja Olim ad-Din (Restoration of Religious Sci- 
ences), a work so remarkable and exhaustive, that rt 
has been said, ‘If all the books of the Islam were lost, 
and we had only this one left, we should not miss the 
others’ (Haji Khalifah). The academies of the West, 
however, Cordova, Morocco, Fez, etc., condemned it as 
contrary to the teachings of the Sunna (q. v.), and had 
it publicly burned. Next in importance stands his 
great philosophical work Tahdfat Al-Filasafah (The 
Overturning of the Philosophers), which has survived 
only in Hebrew translations, and which gave rise to a 
warmly contested controversy between him and Aver- 
roés (Ibn Roshd). We may mention also: his com- 
mentary on the ninety-nine names of God, and an eth- 
ical treatise, O Child! published and translated into 
German by Hammer-Purgstall. About one third only 
of his works is known to have survived, and of this but 
a very small part has been published.”"—Chambers, 
Encyclop. 8. Vv. 

Ghibellins or Ghibellines. 


Ghislain, or Guiinary, Sr., called the apostle of 
Belgian Gaul, is said to have been a native of Athens. 
He came to Gaul in 633, and in 641, with the assist- 
ance of king Dagobert, he founded the convent of St. 
Ghislain (originally St. Peter’s cell). The legend says 
that he was led to that spot by an eagle, who guided 
him in the search after his ecclesiastical vestments, 
which had been stolen by a she-bear. After Walde- 
trude’s husband had retired from the world and found- 
ed the convent of Haumont, Ghislain induced Walde- 
trade to found one at Castrilocus: this was the first 
settlement of the present city of Mons, and the origin 
of its chapter. Ghislain died in 687, and was canon- 
ized in 925, Miracles were said to take place at his 
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tomb, especially the cure of epilepsy, which is still 
commonly called in Belgium St. Ghislain’s Evil. His 
life was written in the 12th century by Philippe De- 
harveng, abbot of Bonne-Espérance. See Acta Sancto- 
rum Ord. Sancti Benedicti; Baillet, Vie des Saints, 17th 
Oct.; Hoefer, Nowy. Biog. Générale, xx, 403 sq. 

Ghost, an old English word of Saxon origin (Germ. 
geist), equivalent to soul or spirit, occurs as the transla- 
tion of the Heb, wi}, ne’phesh, and the Greek mvevpa, 
both signifying breath, life, spirit, or living principle, by 
which and similar terms they are elsewhere rendered 
(Job xi, 20; Jer. xv, 9; Matt. xxvii, 50; John xix, 
30). It frequently occurs in the N. T. in the sacred 
name ‘‘ Holy Ghost.”’ See Sprrir. Other phrases in 
which it occurs are those rendered to “give up the 
ghost,” etc., all simply signifying to die, e. g. 214, to 
expire (Lam. i, 19; Gen. xxv, 17; xxxv, 29; xlix, 333 
Job iii, 11; x, 18; xiii, 19; xiv, 10); éervéw, to breathe 
out, etc., one’s life (Mark xv, 37, 39; Luke xxiii, 46); 
éxlbyw, to breathe out one’s last (Acts v, 5,105 xii, 23). 
Many commentators suppose, from the original terms 
used in the Gospels (agijce 70 wvevjpua, Matt. xxvii, 50; 
mapéowke TO TvEdpa, John xix, 30), something preter- 
natural in Christ’s death, as being the effect of his voli- 
tion. But there is nothing in the words of Scripture 
to countenance such an opinion, though our Saviour’s 
volition must be supposed to @ecompany his offering 
himself for the sins of the world. The Greek words 
rendered yielded up, and gave up, are no other than such 
as is frequently used, both in the Septuagint (Gen. 
xxxv,18; comp. Psa. xxxi,5; Eccles. xii, 7) and the 
classical writers, of expiration, either with the spirit or 
the soul (Josephus, Ant. v, 2,8; vii, 13,3; Allian, H. 
An.ii,1; Herod.iv,190. See Sprcrre. 

Ghostly (i. e. spiritual) occurs in the expressions 
“ ghostly enemy” and ‘‘ ghostly counsel,” found in the 
Catechism and in the Communion-service of the 
Church of England, signifying the one our spiritual 
enemy Satan; the other, spiritual advice preparatory 
to partaking of the Eucharist (Eden, s. v.). See Sprr- 
iT, HOLY. 


Gi’ah (Heb. Gi’ach, M5, a breaking forth sc. of a 
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fountain; Sept. ue v. x. Tat, Vulg. simply vadlis), a | 


place (probably marked by a spring) opposite the hill 
Ammah, on the road to the ‘‘wilderness (east?) of 
Gibeon,” where Joab and Abishai ceased at sun-down 
from the pursuit of Abner after the death of Asahel 
(1 Sam. ii, 24). Itis perhaps identical with the ‘ pool’’ 
mentioned in ver, 13, although in that ease the parties 
must have become far separated in the rout, since they 
would thus have returned to the spot where the battle 
began. See GrsEon. 

Giant. These beings of unusual height are found 
in the early history of all nations, sometimes of a pure- 
ly human origin, but more frequently supposed to have 
partaken also, in some way, of the supernatural and the 
divine. The scriptural history is not without its gi- 
ants, and the numerous theories and disputes which 
have arisen in consequence render it necessary to give 
a brief view of some of the main opinions and curious 
inferences to which the mention of them leads. The 


English word has several representatives in the origi- | 


nal Hebrew. 


A : ' : 
1. In Gen. vi, 4, we haye the first mention of grants | 


(mP"B, nephilim’, according to some from the Arabic, 
but better from PB, to fall, q. d. causing to fall, i. e. vio- 
lent ; Sept. yiyavrec, Vulg. gigantes; but more diserim- 
inatingly Aquil. twimizroyrec, Symn, Biatod)— There 
were giants in the earth in those days; and also after 
that, when the sons of God came in unto the daugh- 
ters of men, and they bare children to them, the same 
became mighty men, which were of old men of re- 
nown.’’ A somewhat similar intercourse is made men- 
tion of in the second verse of the same chapter—‘ The 
sons of God saw the daughters ef men that they were 
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fair, and they took them wives of all which they chose” 
(see Jour. Sac. Lit. Oct. 1867). Wellbeloved (ad loc.) 
and others translate and interpret the passage so as to 
make it speak merely of ‘‘men of violence; men who 
beat down, oppressed, and plundered the weak and de- 
fenceless.’’ Doubtless this is an agreement with the 
meaning of the original word (which occurs also in 
Numb. xiii, 33, in connection with the Anakim). But 
these giants, as in other cases, would naturally be des- 
ignated by a descriptive name, and great strength is 
generally accompanied by violence and oppression. In 
our judgment, the bearing of the passage obviously fa- 
vors the common notion of giants, and that the rather 
because their origin is traced to some unexplained con- 
nection with ‘the sons of God,”’ that is, with beings 
of high endowments, if not of a superior nature. We 
have here given, in all probability, the true basis of all 
those mythological heroes with which the history of 
ancient nations is found to begin, such as Hercules and 
others of a like stamp. It is also especially worthy of 
note that these are ascribed to a similar parentage, 
half human, half celestial. Their famous deeds have 
been immortalized by their deification in every pro- 
fane system of religion. This appears to us a more 
substantial interpretation of the Greek and Roman, 
and even of the Indian and Scandinavian systems of 
mythology, than the subtle resolution of these semi- 
fabulous characters into symbols of the various powers 
of nature, after the mythical theory of the German 
writers. It is simply the traditions of these cases of 
antediluvian prowess and fame that the early poets of 
each nation have wrought up into the divine person- 
We merely add that, by the 
“sons of God” and the “daughters of men’ in the 
above passage, we are doubtless to understand the de- 
scendants of Seth and Cain respectively (see Gesenius, 
Heb. Thesaur. p. 96); yet Kitto inclines to regard the 
former as angelic beings (Daily Illust. ad loc.). See 
NEPHILIM. 

2. In Gen. xiv, 5, we meet with a race termed Re- 
phaim (25ND), as settled on the other side of the 
Jordan, in Ashteroth-Karnaim, whom Chedorlaomer 
defeated. Of this race was Og, king of Bashan, who 
alone remained, in the days of Moses (Deut. iii, 10), of 
the remnant of the Rephaim. A passage, which is ob- 
viously from a later hand, goes on to say, ‘‘ Behold, 
his bedstead (O92, canopy, others coffin; see Michae- 
lis, Dathe, Rosenmiiller) was a coffin of iron; is it 
not in Rabbath of the children of Ammon? nine cu- 
bits is its length and four cubits its breadth, according 
to the cubit of a man,” or the natural length of the cu- 
bit. See Cusrr. It does not appear to us to be 
enough to say that Og was ‘‘no doubt a man of un- 
usual stature, but we cannot decide with accuracy 
what his stature was from the length of the iron couch 
of state or coffin in which he was placed” (Wellbe- 
loved, ad loc.). Whatever theory of explanation may 
be adopted, the writer of the passage clearly intended 
to speak of Og as a giant, and one of a race of giants 
(compare Josh. xii, 4; xili,12). See Oc. This race 
gave their name to a valley near Jerusalem, termed 
by the Sept. 2) kowWde réy Tiraywy. See REPHAM. 

The rephaim (A. V. ‘dead’’) of Job xxvi, 5; Proy. 
ii, 8, etc., are doubtless the shades of the departed. 
See Dean. 

3. The Anakim (Q°P28 or P2F-523, sons of Anak). 
In Numb. xiii, the spies sent by Moses before his army 
to survey the promised land, report, among other 
things, ‘‘ The people be strong that dwell in the land; 
and, moreover, we saw the children of Anak” (verse 
28). This indirect mention of the children of Anak 
shows that they were a well-known gigantic race. In 
the 32d and 38d verses the statement is enhanced— It 
is a land that eateth up the inhabitants; and all the 
people that we saw in it are men of great stature. 
And there we saw the giants, the sons of Anak which 
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came of the giants; and we were in our own sight as 
grasshoppers, and so we were in their sight.” How- 
ever much of exaggeration fear may have given to the 
description, the passage seems beyond a doubt to show 
the current belief in a race of giants (Dent. ix, 2). 
From Deut. ii, 10, it appears that the size of the Ana- 
kim became proverbial, and was used as a standard 
with which to compare others. In the time of Moses 
they dwelt in the environs of Hebron (Josh. xi, 22). 
They consisted of three branches or clans—‘‘ Ahiman, 
Sheshai, and Talmai—the children of Anak” (Numb. 
xiii, 22). They were destroyed by Joshua (Josh. xi, 
21) “from the mountains, from Hebron, from Debir, 
from Anab, and from all the mountains of Judah, and 
from all the mountains of Israel: Joshua destroyed 
them utterly with their cities. There was none of the 
Anakim left in the land of the children of Israel: only 
in Gaza, in Gath, and in Ashdod, there remained” 
(Judg. i, 20; Josh. xiv, 12). See ANAKIM. 

From this remnant of the Anakim thus left in Gath 
ofthe Philistines proceeded the famous Goliath (mndd), 
1 Sam. xvii, 4. This giant is said to have been in 
height six cubits anda span. He challenged the army 
of Israel, and put the soldiers in great alarm. The 
army of the Philistines and that of Israel were, how- 
ever, on the point of engaging, when David, the youn- 
gest son of Jesse, came near, bringing, at the command 
of his father, a supply of provisions to his three eldest 
brothers, who had followed Saul to the battle; and, 
becoming aware of the defiance which had been again 
hurled at ‘‘the armies of the living God,”’ he at once 
went and presented himself as a champion to the king ; 
was offered, but refused, a coat of mail; and, arming 
himself solely with a sling, smote the Philistine in his 
forehead, so that he fell upon his face to the earth, and 
was decapitated by David with his own sword. A 
general victory ensued. This achievement is ascribed 
to the divine aid (xvii, 46,47). In 2 Sam. xxi, 19, 
‘Goliath the Gittite, the staff of whose spear was like 
a weayver’s beam,”’ is said to have been slain by Elha- 
nan, a chief in David’s army. This apparent contra- 
diction the common version tries to get over by in- 
serting words to make this Goliath the brother of him 
whom Dayid put to death. Some suppose that the 
former was a descendant of the latter, bearing the 
same, perhaps a family name. See, however, the par- 
allel passage in 1 Chron. xx, 5. Other giants of the 
Philistines are mentioned in the passage before cited, 
2 Sam. xxi, 16 sq., namely: 1. ‘‘ Ishbi-benob, which 
was of the sons of the giant, the weight of whose spear 
weighed three hundred shekels of brass, he being gird- 
ed with a new sword, thought to have slain Dayid; 
but Abishai, the son of Zeruiah, succored him, and 
smote the Philistine and killed him.” 2. Saph, who 
was of the sons of the giant, and was slain by Sibbe- 
chai. 3. ‘A man of great stature, that had.on every 
hand six fingers and on every foot six toes, four and 
twenty in number, and he also was born to the giant ; 
and when he defied Israel, Jonathan, the son of Shim- 
eah, the brother of David, slew him.” These four 
were sons of the giant in Gath, that is, probably of 
the Goliath of Gath whom David slew (1 Kings xx, 8; 
2 Sam. xx, 22; 1 Sam. xvii, 4). See each of these 
names in their alphabetical order. 

4, Another race is mentioned in Deut, ii, 10, the 
Emim (072°), who dwelt in the country of the Moab- 
ites. They are described as a people ‘‘great and 
many, and tall as the Anakims, which were also ac- 
counted giants” (Gen. xiv, 5). See Emi. 

5. The Zamzummim also (2991727) (Deut. xxi, 20), 
whose home was in the land of Ammon—‘ That also 
was accounted a land of giants; giants dwelt therein 
of old time, and the Ammonites called them Zamzum- 
mims, a people great and many, and tall as the Ana- 
kims; but the Lord destroyed them before them, and 
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they (the Israelites) succeeded them, and dwelt in 
their stead.” See ZAMzuMMIM. 

6. The only other passage where the term ‘ giant’ 
occurs (except as a rendering of yiyac in Judith xvi, 
6; Wisd. xiv, 7; Ecclus. xvi, 7; xlvii, 4; Bar. iii, 26; 
1 Mace, iii, 3) is Job xvi, 14, where the original is 
“25, elsewhere ‘+a mighty man,” i. e. champion or 
hero. See Grpporm. 


All nations have had a dim fancy that the aborigines 
who preceded them, and the earliest men generally, 
were of immense stature. Berosus says that the ten 
antediluyian kings of Chaldea were giants, and we 
find in all monkish historians a similar statement 
about the earliest possessors of Britain (comp. Homer, 
Od. x, 119; Augustine, De Civ. Dei, xv, 9; Pliny, vii, 
16; Varro, ap. Aul. Gellius, iii, 10; Jerome on Matt. 
xxvii). The great size decreased gradually after the 
Deluge 2 Esdr. v, 52-55). That we are dwarfs com- 
pared to our ancestors was a common belief among the 
Latin and Greek poets (7. y, 802 sq.; Lucret. ii, 1151; 
Virg. din, xii, 900; Juy. xv, 69). On the origin of 
the mistaken supposition there are curious passages in 
Natalis Comes (Mytholog. vi, 21) and Macrobius (Sa- 
turn. i, 20). See Nuwrop. At an early period and 
under favorable circumstances, individuals, and even 
tribes, may have reached an unusual height and been 
of extraordinary strength. This was in great part, no 
doubt, owing to the simpler mode of life and more 
hardy habits that prevailed in early times. But many 
things concur to show that the size of the race did not 
differ materially from what it is at present. This is 
seen in the remains of human beings found in tombs, 
especially among the mummies of Egypt. To the 
same effect is the size of ancient armor, as well as ar- 
chitectural dimensions, and the measures of length 
which have been received from antiquity. »Ancient 
writers who are free from the influence of fable are 
found to give a concurrent testimony. ‘' Homer, 
when speaking of a fine man, gives him four cubits in 
height and one in breadth; Vitruvius fixes the usual 
standard of a man at six Roman feet; Aristotle’s ad- 
measurement of beds was six feet’’ (Millingen’s Curi- 
osities of Medical Experience, p.14). No one has yet 
proved by experience the possibility of giant races, 
materially exceeding in size the average height of 
man. There is no great variation in the ordinary 
standard. The most stunted tribes of Esquimaux are 
at least four feet high, and the tallest races of America 
(e. g. the Guayaquilists and people of Paraguay) do 
not exceed six feet and a half. It was long thought 
that the Patagonians were men of enormous stature, 
and the assertions of the old yoyagers on the point 
were positive. For instance, Pigafetta (Voyage round 
the World, Pinkerton, xi, 314) mentions an individual 
Patagonian so tall that they ‘‘ hardly reached to his 
waist.’’ Similar exaggerations are found in the yoy- 
ages of Byron, Wallace, Carteret, Cook, and Forster ; 
but itis now a matter of certainty, from the recent vis- 
its to Patagonia (by Winter, captain Snow, etc.), that 
there is nothing at all extraordinary in their size. The 
general belief (until very recent times) in the exist- 
ence of fabulously enormous men arose from fancied 
giant-graves (see De la Valle’s Travels in Persia, ii, 
89), and, above all, from the discovery of huge bones, 
which were taken for those of men, in days when 
comparative anatomy was unknown. Even the an- 
cient Jews were thus misled (Josephus, Ant. v, 2, 3). 
Augustine appeals triumphantly to this argument, and 
mentions a molar tooth which he had seen at Utica a 
hundred times larger than ordinary teeth (De Civ. Des, 
xv, 9). No doubt it once belonged to an elephant. 
Vives, in his commentary on the place, mentions a 
tooth as big as a fist which was shown at St. Christo- 
pher’s. In fact, this source of delusion has only very 
recently been dispelled (Martin’s West. Jslands, in Pin- 
kerton, ii, 691). Most bones which haye been exhib- 
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ited have turned out to belong to whales or elephants, 
as was the case with the vertebra of a supposed giant 
examined by Sir Hans Sloane in Oxfordshire. On 
the other hand, isolated instances of monstrosity are 
sufficiently attested to prove that beings like Goliath 
and his kinsmen may have existed. Columella (2. 
R. iii, 8, § 2) mentions Nayius Pollio as one, and Pliny 
says that in the time of Claudius Cesar there was an 
Arab named Gabbaras nearly ten feet high, and that 
even he was not so tall as Pusio and Secundilla in the 
reign of Augustus, whose bodies were preserved (vii, 
16). Josephus tells us that, among other hostages, 
Artabanus sent to Tiberius a certain Eleazar, a Jew, 
surnamed ‘the Giant,” seven cubits in height (Ant. 
xviii, 4, 5). Porus, the Indian king, was five cubits 
in height (Arrian, Exp. Al.v,19). Nor are well-au- 
thenticated instances wanting in modern times. Del- 
rio says he saw in 1572 a man from Piedmont whose 
height exceeded nine feet (Vot. ad Senec. Ged. p. 39). 
O’Brien, whose skeleton is preserved in the Museum 
of the College of Surgeons, must have been eight feet 
high, but his unnatural height made him weakly. On 
the other hand, the blacksmith Parsons, in Charles II’s 
reign, was seven feet two inches high, and also re- 
markable for his strength (Fuller’s Worthies, Stafford- 
shire). The tallest person of whom we have a trust- 
worthy record did not, according to Haller, exceed 
nine feet. Schreber, who has collected the description 
of the principalemodern giants, found few above seven 
feet and a half, although he mentions a Swedish peas- 
ant of eight feet Swedish measure; and one of the 
guards of the duke of Brunswick was eight feet six 
inches Dutch. Such well-known instances as those 
of Daniel Lambert and others in modern museums 
probably come fully up to any of the measures of the 
Biblical giants. See art. Giant in the Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana ; Whiston, ‘‘On the old Giants,” Auth. 
Records, ii, 872-938 ; Prichard, Researches into the Phys- 
ical History of Mankind, i,, 358 (1836).—Kitto, s. v. ; 
Smith, s. v. 

Gib, Anam, one of the founders of the anti-burgher 
secession in Scotland, was born in Perthshire in 1713, 
and educated in Edinburgh. He was a bitter oppo- 
nent of private church patronage, and in 1733 was dis- 
missed from his pastoral charge. He was made pas- 
tor of a secession church in Edinburgh in 1741, and 
when the dispute began in 1746 about the swearing of 
the oaths of burgesses, Mr. Gib was considered the 
ablest advocate of the anti-burgher party. He died 
in 1788. He published A Display of the Secession Tes- 
timony (1744, 2 vols. 8vo) :—Sacred Contemplations, with 
an essay appended on Liberty and Necessity in reply to 
Lord Kames (1786),—Allibone, Dictionary of Authors, 
i, 660; Rose, New General Biographical Dictionary, 
viii, 18. 

Gib’bar (Chald. Gibbar’, "D3, for Heb. “1D, a 
hero, as in Dan. iii, 20; Sept. Taj3éo, Vulgate Gebbar), 
given as the name of a man whose descendants to the 
number of 95 returned with Zerubbabel from Babylon 
(Ezra ii, 20), probably an error for the remnants of the 
natives of GiBEON (Neh. vii, 25). 

Gib’bethon (Hebrew Gibbethon’, jAMDA, a height ; 
Sept. TaBadury vy. vr. VaBsSwv, VaBadv, PeSeday and 
Beyeswy), a city of the Philistines, which was included 
in the territories of the tribe of Dan (Josh. xix, 44), 
and was assigned, with its ‘suburbs,’ to the Kohathite 
Leyites (Josh. xxi, 23). It was still in the hands of 
the Philistines in the time of Nadab, king of Israel, 
who besieged it, and was slain under its walls by Baa- 
sha, one of his own officers (1 Kings xv, 27). B.C. 
950. The effort to expel the Philistines seems to have 
been continued by the forces of the northern kingdom, 
till the siege was finally raised by Omri in consequence 
of the necessity of pursuing the usurper Zimri (1 Kings 
xvi, 15). B.C. 926. It is said by Eusebius and Je- 
rome (apparently even to their time) to be inhabited 
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by Gentiles (rév’AAopidwy TaBaSwr), but they ex- 
pressly distinguish this from the Danite town, and they 
seem uncertain whether to identify it with a village 
(moXlyvn) called Gabe (Laj3é), about 16 R. miles from 
Cesarea, near the great plain of Legio, or with one of 
two or three other places named Gubbatha (Onomast. 
s.v. PaBasav, Gabathon). Josephus (Ant. viii, 12, 5) 
calls it Gabathone (LaBatwrn). The signification of 
the name and the great strength of the place seem to 
fix it upon the hills west of Gibeah of Benjamin (with 
which M. D. Saulcy confounds its locality, Narrative, 
i, 98). Itis possibly the modern large village Sazdon, 
a short distance beyond the well S.E. of Ramleh (Rob- 
inson, Researches, iii,21). Van de Velde calls it also 
Sheik Musa (Memoir, p. 114). 


Gibbites, Tur, a small fanatical sect in Scotland 
about 1681, named from their leader, John Gib, a sail- 
or. They never exceeded thirty persons. Their doc- 
trines were a compound of Quaker ideas, with some of 
the extreme speculative views of the strict Covenant- 
ers. They were seized as a body, put into the House 
of Correction, and soon ceased to exist as a sect.—Heth- 
erington, Church of Scotland, ii, 114. 


Gibbon, EpwarpD, historian, was born at Putney, 
in Surrey, April 27,1737. He was sent to Oxford too 
young, and did not learn much there. At sixteen he 
embraced Romanism. He was immediately placed un- 
der the care of a Calvinist minister at Lausanne, whose 
instructions led him in a few months back to Protes- 
tantism. ‘The five years he spent at Lausanne, clos- 
ing in, 1758, when he was just of age, formed the real 
commencement of his education ; and at their close, he 
was. not only a ripe scholar in French and Latin, but 
possessed of an extraordinary amount of historical and 
other information. He found leisure, however, for fall- 
ing in love, unsuccessfully, with a young lady, who 
afterwards became the wife of M. Necker, and the 
mother of Madame de Staél. For several years after 
Gibbon’s return to England he lived chiefly at his fa- 
ther’s house in Hampshire, and, failing in attempts to 
obtain. diplomatic employment, he accepted a militia 
commission, attended zealously to his duties, and rose 
to be lieutenant colonel. But the studious habits and 
literary ambition which he had acquired never flagged. 
In. 1761 he published, in French, a short essay On the 
Study of Literature. He extended his acquaintance 
with English authors, and, beginning to learn Greek 
thoroughly, pursued the study zealously, when, in 1763, 
he was allowed again to visit the Continent. In Rome, 
next year, he conceived the design of his great histor- 
ical work. Returning home in 1765, he passed some 
years unsatisfactorily to himself, but not without much 
improvement both in knowledge and in skill of writ- 
ing. In 1774 he entered the House of Commons, in 
which he sat for eight sessions; and he was rewarded 
for his silent votes in favor of Lord North’s adminis- 
tration by holding for three years a seat at the Board 
of Trade. In 1770 he published, in answer to Warbur- 
ton, his spirited Dissertation on the Sixih Book of the 
Eneid. In the same year, the death of his father 
placed him in possession of a fortune, which, though 
embarrassed, he was able to extricate so far that it af- 
forded a handsome competence, and enabled him to de- 
vote himself exclusively to study and composition. 
In 1776 he published the first volume of The History 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, the first 
edition of which was sold in a few days, and was rap- 
idly followed by others. The second and third vol- 
umes, appearing in 1781, brought down the narrative 
to the fall of the Western Empire; and for a while the 
author hesitated whether he should not here allow the 
work to drop” (Rich, Biog. s. v.). He resumed the de- 
sign, however, in 1783, when he fixed his abode at Lau- 
sanne, and prepared the remaining volumes, the last 
of which appeared in 1788. He died January 16, 1794, 
during his last visit to England. His posthumous 
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works were published by his friend Lord Sheffield. The 
best editions of the ‘ Decline and Fall” are that of Mil- 
man (Lond. 1846, 6 vols. 8vo, 2d edit.), and that by Dr. 
Wm. Smith (1855, 8 vols. 8vo). In a literary point of 
view, the merits of this history are very great; its style 


has a loftiness in harmony with the grandeur of the | 


theme ; its erudition is vast to a degree unknown before 
in English writers of history ; its arrangement is lumi- 
nous, and its execution is sustained at the same point 
of excellence throughout. But Gibbon was an infidel, 
and his unbelief lurks in every page of his work where 
Christianity is nearly orremotely touched on. His skep- 
ticism leads him into manifold displays of unfairness, 
and even into inaccuracies, many of which are correct- 
ed in Milman’s notes. Dr. J. M. Macdonald wrote an 
able article in the Bibliotheca Sacra (July, 1868), de- 
fending Gibbon from the tharge of infidelity, and seek- 
ing to account for the opposite opinion about him so 
generally adopted. The attempt is very ingenious, 
but will not shake the established opinion.—Milman, 
Life of E. Gibbon (Lond. 1839, 8v0); Quarterly Review, 
xii, 375; Ixii, 196; Literary and Theol. Review, ii, 38; 
Christian Review, xiii, 34; National Review, Jan. 1856. 


Gibbons, Tuomas, D.D., a pious and eminent 
English dissenter, was born at Reak, near Cambridge, 
in 1720. His father, who was pastor of a Congrega- 
tional church at Olney, in Bucks, gave him the best 
education his circumstances would permit. In 1742 
he became acquainted with Dr. Isaac Watts; and by 
showing him a yolume of poems in manuscript, an 
intimate friendship was formed between them, which 
continued unabated to the close of Dr. Watts’s life. 
In 1743 Dr. Gibbons was called to the pastoral charge 
of the Independent church meeting in Haberdashers’ 
hall, Cheapside, which he held till his death, Feb. 22, 
1785. He wrote Memoirs of Dr. Watts (1780, 8v0) :— 
Poems, on several Occasions (1743): — Rhetoric; or, a 
View of its principal Tropes and Figures, in their Origin 
and Powers (1767, 8yo) :—Hymns (1769) :—Hymas, sec- 
ond series, entirely original (1784) :— Lives and Me- 
moirs of eminently pious Women (1777, 2 vols. 8vo). Af- 
ter Dr. Gibbons’s death, three volumes of sermons by 
him were published in 8vo by subscription. Some of 
his hymns are still used, and will continue to hold 
their place in Christian song.—Jones, Christian Biog- 
raphy, p. 177; Darling, Cyclop. Bobliograph. i, 1244. 

Gibborim, plur. of 7523, Gibbor’, a warrior (Isa. 
iii, 2; Ezek. xxxix, 20); especially spoken of David’s 
noted braves or ‘‘mighty men” (2 Sam. xxiii, 8; 1 
Kings i, 8; 1 Chron. xi, 26; xxix, 24). See Cuam- 
rion. ‘The sons of the marriages mentioned in Gen. 
vi, 1-4, are called Gibborim’ (2°25, from 725, to be 
strong), a general name meaning powerful (OBpirai 
kal wavTocg UmEpOTTal KaXov, Josephus, Ant. i, 3, 1; 
yg waidec Tov voiy éxByBdoavrec Tov oyiZecOa 
«.T.A., Philo, De Gigant. p. 270; comp. Isa. xlix, 24; 
Ezek, xxxii, 21). They were not necessarily giants 
in our sense of the word (Theodoret, Quest. 48). Yet, 
as was natural, these powerful chiefs were almost uni- 
versally represented as men of extraordinary stature. 
The Sept. renders the word yiyayrec, and call Nimrod 
a ytyac kurmyde (A Chron. i, 10); Augustine calls them 
Staturosi (De Civ. Det, xv, 4); Chrysostom ijpwec ev- 
perc, Theodoret wajipeyeOerc (comp. Bar. ili, 26, edjpue- 
yéberc, exist apevor TOEMOY). 

These beings are chiefly interesting as connected 
with the question, Who were their parents, ‘‘ the sons 


of God” antan "22)? The opinions respecting | 
the import of this latter title are various: (1.) Men of | 


power (viol dvvacrevdyvrwy, Symm., Jerome, Quest. 


Heb. ad loc.; 893723 "23, Onk, ; TUL 423, Sa- | 


mar.; so too Selden, Vorst, etc.), (compare V’sa, ii, 7; 
Ixxxii, 6; Ixxxix, 27; Mic. v, 5, etc.). The expres- 
sion will then exactly resemble Homer’s Acoyeveic Ba- 


oudiec, and the Chinese Tidn-tsew, ‘‘son of heaven,” as | 
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a title of the emperor (Gesenius, s. v.32). But why 
should the union of the high-born and the low-born 
produce offspring unusual for their size and strength ? 
(2.) Men with great gifts, ‘‘in the image of God” (Rit- 
ter, Schumann) ; (3.) Cainites arrogantly assuming the 
title (Paulus); or (4.) the pious Sethites (comp. Gen. 
iv, 26; Maimon. Jor. Neboch. i, 14; Suidas, s. v. 340 
and puaryapiag ; Cedren. Hist. Comp. p. 10; Augus- 
tine, De Civ. Det, xv, 23; Chrysost. Hom. 22, in Gen. ; 
Theod. in Gen. Quest. 47; Cyril, ¢. Jul. ix, etc.).. A 
host of modern commentators catch at this explana- 
tion, but Gen. iv, 26 has probably no connection with 
the subject. Other texts quoted in favor of the view 
are Deut. xiv, 1, 2; Psa. xxiii, 15; Prov. xiv, 26; 
Hos. i, 10; Rom, viii, 14, ete. Still the mere antithe- 
sis in the verse, as well as other considerations, tend 
strongly against this gloss, which indeed is built on a 
foregone conclusion. Compare, however, the Indian 
notion of the two races of men Suras and Asuras (chil- 
dren of the sun and of the moon, Nork, Bramm. und 
Rabb. p. 204 sq.), and the Persian belief in the mar- 
riage of Jemshid with a sister of a dev, whence sprang 
black and impious men (Kalisch, Gen. p.175). 5. Wor- 
shippers of false gods (ratdec THy OeHv, Aqu.) making 
"3 =‘‘servants’’ (comp. Deut. xiv, 1; Prov. xiv, 26; 
Exod. xxxii, 1; Deut. iv, 28, etc.). This view is ably 
supported by Poole in Genesis of Earth and Man, p. 39 
sq. (6.) Devils, such as the Incubiand Succubi. Such 
was the belief of the Cabbalists (Valesius, De S. Phi- 
losoph. cap.8). That these beings can have intercourse 
with women St. Augustine declares it would be folly 
to doubt, and it was the universal belief in the East. 
Mohammed makes one of the ancestors of Balkis, 
queen of Sheba, a demon, and Damir says he had 
heard a Mohammedan doctor openly boast of having 
married in succession four damon wives (Bochart, 
Hieroz. i, p. 747). Indeed, the belief still exists (Lane’s 
Mod. £g.i,ch.x,adin.). (7.) Closely allied to this is 
the oldest opinion, that they were angels (Sept. ayye- 
doe rou Geo, for such was the old reading, not vtot, 
August. De Civ. Dei, xv, 23; so too Josephus, Ant. i, 3, 
1; Philo, De Gig. ii, 358; Clem. Alex. Strom. iii, 7, 69; 
Sulp. Sever. Hist. Script. in Orthod. 1,1, etc. ; compare 
Job i, 6; ii,1; Psa. xxix, 1; Job iv, 18). The rare 
expression ‘‘sons of God” certainly means angels in 
Job xxxviii,7; i,6; ii,1; and that such is the mean- 
ing in Gen. vi, 4 also, was the most prevalent opinion 
both in the Jewish and early Christian Church, It 
seems, however, to be directly negatived by Matt. xxii, 
30. See Sons or Gop. 

It was probably this very ancient view which gave 
rise to the spurious book of Enoch, and the notion 
quoted from it by Jude (6), and alluded to by Peter (2 
Pet. ii, 4; compare 1 Cor. xi, 10; Tertul. De Virg. Vel. 
7). According to this book, certain angels, sent by 
God to guard the earth (Eyphyopot, pvdAakec), were 
perverted by the beauty of women, “‘ went after strange 
flesh,” taught sorcery, finery (/umina lapillorum, circu- 
los ex aure, Tertullian, etc.), and, being banished from 
heaven, had sons 3000 cubits high, thus originating a 
celestial and terrestrial race of demons—‘‘ Unde modo 
yagi subvertunt corpora multa’’ (Commodiani Jnstruct. 
IIT, Cultus Demonum), i. e. they are still the source of 
epilepsy, cic. Various names were given at a later 
Their chief was Leuixas, and 
of their number were Machsael, Aza, Shemchozai, and 
(the wickedest of them) a goat-like damon Azael (com- 
pare Azazel, Lev. xvi,8; and for the very curious ques- 
tions connected with this name, see Bochart, //zeroz. 
i, 652 sq.; Rab. Eliezer, cap. 23, Bereshith Rab. ad Gen. 
vi, 2; Sennert, De Gigantibus, iii), See ASMODAUS. 

Against this notion (which Hiiyernick calls ‘the 
silliest whim of the Alexandrian Gnostics and Cabba- 
listic Rabbis,” Introd. to Pentateuch, p. 345) Heidegger 
(Hist. Patr. 1, c.) quotes Matt. xxii, 30; Luke xxiv, 
39, and similar testimonies. Philastrius (Adv. Heres. 
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cap. 108) characterizes it as a heresy, and Chrysostom 
(Hom. 22) even calls it ro BAdopnpa tkeivo. Yet Jude 
(ver. 6, 7) is explicit, and the question is not so much 
what can be, as what was believed. The fathers al- 
most unanimously accepted these fables, and Tertul- 
lian argues warmly (partly on expedient grounds!) for 
the genuineness of the book of Enoch. The angels 
were called "Bypiyyopou, watchers, a word used by 
Aquil. and Symm. to render the Chaldee "93 (Dan. 
iv, 13 sq.; Vulg. Vigil; Sept. ip ; Lex Cyrilli, ayyedoe 
 dypuTvor; Fabric. Cod. Pseudepigr. V. T.p. 180), and 
therefore used, as in the Zend-Avesta, of good guar- 
dian angels, and applied especially to archangels in 
the Syriac liturgies (compare su), Isa. xxi, 11), but 
more often of evil angels (Castelli Lew. Syr. p. 649; 
Scaliger, ad Euseb. Chron. p. 403; Gesenius, Thes. 8. v. 
33). The story of the Egregori is given at length in 
Tertull. De Cult. Fem. i, 2; ii, 10; Commodianus, Jn- 
struct. iii. ; Lactant. Div. Inst. ii, 14; Testam. Patriarc. 
c.v., etc. Every one will remember the allusions to 
the same interpretation in Milton, Par. Reg. li, 179: 
“- Before the Flood, thou with thy lusty crew, 

False-titled sons of God, roaming the earth, 

Cast wanton eyes on the daughters of men, 

And coupled with them, and begat a race.”’ 
The use made of the legend in some modern poems 
deserves to be severely reprobated. See ANGEL. 

We need hardly say how closely allied this is to the 
Greek legends which connected the dyp.a gta yryar- 
rwy with the gods (Homer, Od. vii, 205; Pausan. viii, 
29), and made daipovec sons of the gods (Plato, Apolog. 
1)ieor; Cratylus, § 32). Indeed, the whole heathen 
tradition resembles the one before us (Cumberland’s 
Sanchoniatho, p. 24; Homer, Od. xi, 306 sq.; Hesiod, 
Theog. 185, Opp. et D.144; Plato, ep. ii, § 17, 604 E.; 
De Legg. iii, § 16, 805 A.; Ovid, Metam. i, 151; Lu- 
can, iv, 298; Lucian, De Ded Syr., etc.; compare Gro- 
tius, De Ver. i, 6); and the Greek translators of the 
Bible make the resemblance still more close by intro- 
ducing such words as Oedpaxot, ynyeveic, and even 
Tiravec, to which last Josephus (/. ec.) expressly com- 
pares the giants of Genesis (Sept. at Proy. ii, 18; Psa. 
xlviii, 2; 1 Sam.v,18; Judith xvi, 5). The fate, too, 
of these deemon-chiefs is identical with that of heathen 
story Job xxvi, 5; Sir. xvi, 7; Bar. ili, 26-28; Wisd. 
xiv, 6; 3 Macecii, 4; 1 Pet. iii, 19). See Damon. 

These legends may therefore be regarded as distor- 
tions of the Biblical narrative, handed down by tradi- 
tion, and embellished by the fancy and imagination 
of Eastern nations (Thomson, Land and Book, ii, 395 
sq.). The belief of the Jews in later times is remark- 
ably illustrated by the story of Asmodzus in the book 
of Tobit. It is deeply instructive to observe how wide 
and marked a contrast there is between the incidental 
allusion of the sacred narrative (Gen. vi, 4), and the 
minute frivolities or prurient follies which degrade the 
heathen mythology, and repeatedly appear in the 
groundless imaginings of the Rabbinic interpreters. 
If there were fallen angels whose lawless desires gave 
birth to a monstrous progeny, both they and their in- 
tolerable offspring were destroyed by the deluge, 
which was the retribution on their wickedness, and 
they have no existence in the baptized and renovated 
earth.—Smith, s. vy. Giants. See Granr. 


Gibbs, Jostan W., LL.D., professor in the theo- 
logical department of Yale College, was born in Sa- 
lem, Mass., April 30,1790. He graduated at Yale Col- 
lege in 1809, and was tutor in the College from 1811 
till 1815. Me then spent some years at Andover, 
Mass., devoting himself to the study of Hebrew and 
Biblical literature. While there he published a trans- 
lation of Storr on The Historical Sense of the New Tes- 
tament (Boston, 1817, 12mo), and also prepared:a trans- 
lation of Gesenius’s Hebrew Lewicon, which appeared 
in 1824; also London, 1827, 2d edit. 1832; in abridged 
form, Manual Hebrew and Hnglish Lexicon, including 
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Biblical Chaldee, 1828 ; 2d edit. enlarged, New Haven, 
1832, 8vo. In 1824 he was called to be lecturer of sa- 
cred literature in the theological school of Yale Col- 
lege. In 1826 a professorship in that branch was 
founded, to which Mr. Gibbs was called. He remain- 
ed in this post until his death, March 25, 1861, at New 
Haven. Professor Gibbs was a constant contributor 
to periodicals, especially on the points of Biblical crit- 
icism, archeology, and philological science. Many of 
his valuable papers appeared in newspapers, often 
anonymously. Others were published in the Chris- 
tian Spectator, Biblical Repository, New Englander, and 
American Journal of Science. During his later years 
his attention was chiefly given to comparative gram- 
mar, and in this branch, as in every other which he 
touched, his work was that ofa thorough scholar. For 
several years he was one of the publishing committee 
of the American Oriental Society. Some of his essays 
were collected, with additions, under the title Philo- 
logical Studies, with English Illustrations (New Haven, 
1856), and Teutonic Etymology (New Haven, 1860).— 
Fisher, in New Englander, July, 1861, art. ii, 


Gib’ea (Heb. Giba’, R223, hill; Sept. ParSaa v. 
r. Tadd), a place built or occupied in connection 
with Macbenah by Sheva, son of Caleb’s concubine 
Maachah (1 Chron. ii, 49); hence probably the same 
with G1sEAH (q. v.) of Judah (Josh. xv, 57). 

Gib’e&h (Heb. Gibah’, NP34, a hill, as the word 
is sometimes rendered ; likewise the Sept., which usu- 
ally has Taad, but in Josh. xviii PaBaaS; Josephus 
TaSaSn, Ant. vi, 4, 6), the name of three cities, all 
doubtless situated on hills. The term is derived, ac- 
cording to Gesenius (Thes. p. 259, 260), from a root, 
323, signifying to be round or humped (compare the 
Latin gibbus, Eng. gibbous ; the Arabic jebel, a moun- 
tain, and the German gipfel). It is employed in the 
Heb. Bible to denote a ‘‘ hill,” that is, an eminence of 
less considerable height and extent than a ‘“‘moun- 
tain,”’ the term for whichis "9, har. For the distine- 
tion between the two terms, see Psa. exlviii, 9; Proy. 
viii, 25; Isa. ii, 2; x], 4, etc. In the historical books 
gibeah is commonly applied to the bald, rounded hills 
of Central Palestine, especially in the neighborhood of 
Jerusalem (Stanley, Palest. App. § 25). There is no 
lack of the‘corresponding name among the villages of 
Central Palestine. Several of these are merely men- 
tioned as appellatives : 

(.) The “hill of the foreskins’ (Josh. v, 3), be- 
tween the Jordan and Jericho; it derives its name from 
the circumcision which took place there, and the vi- 
cinity seems afterwards to haye received the name of 
GILGAL (q. v.). 

(2.) “The hill” of Kirjath-jearim, a place in which 
the ark remained from the time of its return by the 
Philistines till its removal by David (2 Sam. vi, 3, 4; 
comp. 1 Sam. vii, 1, 2). See KirgJATH-JEARIM. 

(3.) The hill of Moreh (Judg. vii, 1). See Morrn. 

(4.) The hill of God—Gibeah ha-Elohim (1 Sam. x, 
5); one of the places in the route of Saul, which is so 
difficult to trace. In verses 10 and 13 it is apparently 
called ‘‘the hill,’ and ‘‘the high place.” See Eno- 
WIM. 

(5.) The hill of Hachilah (1 Sam. xxiii, 19; xxvi, 
1). See Hacurman. 

(6.) The hill of Ammah (2 Sam. ii, 24). 
MAH. 

(7.) The hill of Gareb (Jer. xxxi, 39). See GAarEs. 
—Smith, s. v. ; 

1. Ginran oF BENJAMIN is historically the most 
important of the places bearing this name. _ It is call- 
ed ‘‘Gibeah of Benjamin” (1 Sam. xiii, 15; 2 Sam. 
xxiii, 29) and “Gibeah of Saul” (1 Sam. xi, 4; Isa. 
x, 19; Adpoe Laordov, Josephus, War, v, 2, 1); also 
‘“Gibeah of God,” rendered hill of God (1 Sam. x, 5); 
and GipEATH (Josh. xviii, 28, where it is enumerated 


See Am- 
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among the last group of the towns of Benjamin, next 
to Jerusalem). This last name (M233, which fre- 
quently appears elsewhere in the original), being the 
form of Grpeau in the construct state, has been joined 
by some to the following name, i. e. “ Gibeah of Kir- 
jath-jearim” (Schwarz, Phys. Descrip. of Palestine, p. 
132); but these two cities are evidently counted sepa- 
rately in the text. Others regard ‘‘Gibeah” here as 
a mere appellative denoting some hill near Kirjath- 
jearim (compare 1 Sam. vii, 1,2). This city is often 
mentioned in Scripture (Hos. v, 8; tbc 9; x,9; 1Sam, 
x, 26). It was the scene of the atrocious crime which 
inyolved in its consequences almost the entire extirpa- 
tion of the tribe of Benjamin (Judg. xix, 12-30; xx, 
1-48). It soon recovered from that eventful siege and 
sack. It was the birth-place of Saul, and continued 
to be his residence after he. became king (1 Sam. x, 
26; xi, 4; xv, 33; xxiii, 19; xxvi, 1); and it was 
doubtless on account of this its intimate connection 
with Saul that the Gibeonites hanged up here his sev- 
en descendants (2 Sam. xxi, 6). An erroneous trans- 
lation of the name has led to the misapprehension that 
this was the scene of Jonathan’s romantic exploits 
against the Philistines (1 Sam. xiv). See Gresa. Like 
Bethel, it seems to have been reckoned among the an- 
cient sanctuaries of Palestine (1 Sam. x, 5, 6; xv, 34; 
xxiii, 19; xxvi,1; 2 Sam. xxi, 6-10). The inhabit- 
ants were called Gibeathites (1 Chron. xii, 3), Jose- 
phus locates it twenty (Ant. v, 2, 8) or thirty (War, 
vy, 2,1, TaB8aScaovdy) stadia north of Jerusalem. Je- 
rome speaks of Gibeah as, in his time, level with the 
ground (Zp. 86, ad Lustoch.), and since then it does 
not appear to have been visited by travellers till re- 
cently. Dr. Robinson at first identified it with Jeba, 
a half-ruined place about five miles north by east of 
Jerusalem (Researches, ii, 114); but he afterwards re- 
tracted this position as being that of Gua (Bibliotheca 
Sacra, 1844, p. 598); and he has finally fixed upon 
Tell el-Ful, about four miles north by west of Jerusa- 
lem, as the site of Gibeah of Saul (new ed. of Research- 
és, iii, 286). Tell el-Ful (‘‘hill of the bean’’) is a high 
knoll, with a curiously knobbed and double top, having 
a large heap of stones upon it. There seems to have 
originally been here a square tower, fifty-six feet by 
forty-eight, built of large unhewn stones, and appar- 
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ently ancient; this has been thrown down, and the | 


stones and rubbish, falling outside, have assumed the | a 
|) "S257; Sept. 6 DaBaSirne v. r. VaBadirne, TeBw- 


form of a large pyramidal mound. No trace of other 
foundations is to be seen. The spot is sightly, and 
commands a very extensive view of the country in all 
directions, especially towards the east. There are no 
other remains around the hill itself; but a few rods 
further west, directly upon the great road as it en- 
ters the lower plain or valley, there are seen a number 
of ancient substructions, consisting of large unhewn 
stones in low massive walls. Probably the ancient 
city extended down from the hill on this side and in- 
cluded this spot (Robinson, in Researches and Biblioth. 
Sacra, ut sup.; Stanley’s Palestine, p. 210). The an- 
cient road from Jerusalem to Bethel and Shechem 
passes close along its western base, and Ramah is in 
full view on another hill two miles further north (Hand- 
book of S. and P. p.325). The narrative of the Levite’s 
journey is thus made remarkably graphic. He left 
Bethlehem in the afternoon to go home to Mount 
Ephraim. Two hours’ travel (six miles) brought him 
alongside Jerusalem. IWvening was now approaching. 
His servant advised him to lodge in Jebus, but he de- 
clined to stop with strangers, and said he would pass 
on to Gibeah or Ramah. The “sun went down upon 
them when they were by Gibeah,” and they resolved 
to pass the night there (Judg. xix). The site of Gib- 
eah was well adapted to form the capital of Israel dur- 
ing the troublous times of Saul, when the whole coun- 
try was overrun by the hostile bands of the Philis- | 
tines. It was naturally strong, it was on the very | 
crest of the mountain range, and it commanded a wide | 
III.—H uu 
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view, so that Saul’s watchmen could give timely no- 
tice of the approach of the enemy. 

2. GIBEAH oF JuDAN, situated in the mountains of 
that tribe (Josh. xv, 57, where it is named with Maon 
and the southern Carmel ; compare 1 Chron. li, 49), 
which, under the name of Gabatha (Ca/3aSa), Eusebius 
and Jerome place twelye Roman miles from Eleuther- 
opolis, and state that the grave of the prophet Habak- 
kuk was there to be seen (Onomasticon, s. v. TaBaas, 
Gabaath ; although they there confound it with the 
Gibeah of Phinehas in Ephraim, and elsewhere RS x% 
Keev\a, Ceila] state that Habakkuk’s tomb was shown 
in Keilah), or, more probably, one of those by a simi- 
lar name (NaBad, PaBaSa) lying in the Daroma or 
near Bethlehem (i. s. v. PaBaSwy, Gabathon). Dr. 
Robinson (Researches, ii, 827) identifies it with the vil- 
lage of Jebah, which stands upon an isolated hill, in 
the midst of wady el-Mussur, about ten miles south- 
west of Jerusalem; but this is too far from the associ- 
ated names in Joshua, which require a location south- 
east of Hebron (Keil, Comment. ad loc.), possibly at 
the ruins on a mound with caves marked as Exrfiiyeh 
on Van de Velde’s Map east of tell Zif. See JupAu. 

3. GrBEAn or PutNnenas, in Mount Ephraim, where 
the high-priest Eleazar, son of Aaron, was buried by 
his son Phinehas (Josh. xxiv, 33, where the name is 
rendered ‘‘hill of Phinehas’’), Eusebius and Jerome 
(Onomast. s. v. 'nBeva, Gebin) probably mention this 
place by the name of Geba (although they incorrectly 
identify this with the Gebim of Isa. x, 81) (s. v. “ Ge- 
bim’’), five Roman miles from Gophna, on the road to 
Neapolis (Shechem), which was itself fifteen Roman 
miles north of Jerusalem. Josephus appears also to 
allude to it (TaBaSd, Ant. v, 1, 20). Dr. Robinson 
(Keesearches, iii, 80, note) finds it in a narrow valley 
called wady el-Jtb, the Geeb of Maundrell, lying just 
midway on the road between Jerusalem and Shechem ; 
the indication of direction in the Onomasticon agrees 
with the position of the village Jibea (located on that 
wady), west of the Nablis road, half way between 
Bethel and Shiloh (Van de Velde, Memoir, p. 315), 
but the distance still better suits that of the Moslem 
ruined village Jilia, west of this (Robinson, Research- 
es, iii, Append. p. 125; Van de Velde, Map). 


Gib’eath (Josh. xviii, 28). 
Gib’eathite (Heb. with the article hag-Gibathi’, 


See GipeAuH 1, 
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Seiryec), the designation of a native of Gibeah (1 Chron. 
xii, 5); in this case, Shemaah, or “the Shemaah,’’ fa- 
ther of two Benjamites, ‘‘Saul’s brethren,”’ who joined 
David. See Grpean 1. 


Gib’eén (Heb. Gibon’, 41233, hill-city ; Sept. Pa- 
Bay, Josephus Tafaw), one of the four cities of the 
Hiyites, the others being Beeroth (omitted by Jose- 
phus, Ant. vy, 2, 16), Chephirah, and Kirjath-jearim 
(Josh. ix, 17). See Canaanire. Its inhabitants 
made a league with Joshua (ix, 3-15), and thus escaped 
the fate of Jericho and Ai (comp. xi, 19). See Grpn- 
It appears, as might be inferred from its tak- 
ing the initiative in this matter, to have been the 
largest of the four—‘‘a great city, like one of the royal 
cities’’—larger than Ai (x, 2). Its men, too, were all 
practiced warriors (Gibborim, BIADA). Gibeon lay 
within the territory of Benjamin (xviii, 25), and with 
its ‘‘suburbs” was allotted to the priests (xxi, 17), of 
whom it afterwards became a principal station, where 
the tabernacle was set up for many years under David 
and Solomon (1 Chron. xvi, 39; xxi, 29; 2 Chron. i, 3), 
the ark being at the same time at Jerusalem (2 Chron. 
i, 4). For these and other notices in the historical 
books of Seripture, see below. From Jer. xli, 16, we 
may infer that after the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar, Gibeon again became the seat of 
government. It produced prophets in the days of 
Jeremiah (Jer, xxviii, 1). After the gaptivity we find 
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the ‘men of Gibeon” returning with Zerubbabel (Neh. | Ishbosheth and David, and where that sharp conflict 


vii, 25: in the list of Ezra the name is altered to GIB- 
BAR), and assisting Nehemiah in the repair of the wall 
of Jerusalem (iii, 7). In the post-Biblical times it was 
the scene of a victory by the Jews over the Roman 
troops under Cestius Gallus, which offers in many re- 
spects a close parallel with that of Joshua over the Ca- 
naanites (Josephus, War, ii, 19, 7; Stanley, Palest. p. 
212), In 2 Sam. v, 25 it would seem to be called 
Gra (where the error of the original has been follow- 
ed by all the versions), as compared with 1 Chron. xiv, 
16 ; ‘put it is to be distinguished from both Geba and 
Gibeah. It is said (2 Sam. ii, 13) that there was a 
pool in Gibeon. Whether it were of any considerable 
extent does not appear from this passage; but there is 
little doubt that it is the same as ‘‘the great waters 
that are in Gibeon” (Jer. xli, 12). There was also a 
great stone or rock here (2 Sam. xx, 8), and also the 
great high place (1 Kings iii, 4). All this shows that 
Gibeon was situated on an eminence, as its name im- 
ports. 

Location. —None of the scriptural passages mark 
the site of Gibeon; but there are indications of it in 
Josephus (War, ii, 19, 1), who places it 40 (4 né. vii, 11, 
7) or 50 stadia north-west from Jerusalem, and in Je- 
rome (Ep. 86, ad Eustoch.), which leave little doubt 


that Gibeon is to be identified with the place which | 


still bears the name of //-Jib. The name Gabaon is 


indeed mentioned by writers of the time of the Cru-_| 


sades, as existing at this spot, and among the Arabs it 
then already bore the name of El-Jib, under which it is 
mentioned by Bohaedinn (Vita Saladin, p. 243). 


last century, when the attention of Pococke was again 
directed to it (Description of the East, ii, 49). The 
traveller who pursues the northern camel-road from 
Jerusalem, turning off to the left at Tuleil el-ful (Gib- 
eah) on that branch of it which leads westward to 
Jaffa, finds himself, after crossing one or two stony 
and barren ridges, in a district of a more open charac- 
ter. The hills are rounder and more isolated than those 
through which he has been passing, and rise in well- 
defined mamelons from broad undulating valleys of 
tolerable extent and fertile soil. This is the central 
plateau of the country, the ‘land of Benjamin ;” and 
these round hills are the Gibeahs, Gebas, Gibeons, and 
Ramahs, whose names occur so frequently in the ree- 
ords of this district. Retaining its ancient name al- 
most intact, El-Jib stands on the northernmost of a 


couple of these mamelons, just at the place where the | 
road to the sea parts into two branches, the one hy the | 


lower level of the wady Suleiman, the other by the 
heights of the Beth-horons, to Gimzo, Lydda, and 
Joppa. The road passes at a short distance to the 
north of the base of the hill of El-Jib. The strata of 
the hills in this district lie much more horizontal 
than those further south. With the hills of Gibeon 
this is peculiarly the case, and it imparts a remarkable 
precision to their appearance, especially when viewed 
from a height such as the neighboring eminence of 
neby Samwil. The houses stand very irregularly and 
unevenly, sometimes almost above one another. They 
seem to be chiefly rooms in old massive ruins, which 
have fallen down in every direction. One large build- 
ing still remains, probably a former castle or tower of 
strength. The natural terraces are carried round the 
hill like contour lines; they are all dotted thick with 
olives and vines, and the ancient-looking houses are 
scattered over the flattish summit of the mound. On 
the east side of the hill is a copious spring, which is- 
sues In a cave excavated in the limestone rock, so as to 
form a large reservoir. In the trees farther down are 
the remains of a pool or tank of considerable size, 
probably, says Dr, Robinson, 120 feet by 100, i. e. of 
rather smaller dimensions than the lower pool at He- 
bron. This is doubtless the ‘pool of Gibeon,” at 
which Abner and Joab met together with the troops of 


Af- | 
terwards it was overlooked by most travellers till the | 


| names of Jedireh and Bir Neballah. 


took place which ended in the death of Asahel, and 
led, at a later period, to the treacherous murder of Ab- 
ner himself. Here or at the spring were the “ great 
waters (or the many waters, 0°25 5772) of Gibeon” 
(both here and in 1 Kings iii, 4, Josephus substitutes 
Hebron for Gibeon, Ant. x, 9,5; viii, 2,1), at which Jo- 


| hanan, the son of Kareah, found the traitor Ishmael 


(Jer. xli, 12), Round this water also, according to the 
notice of Josephus (¢7t re wIy7) THC TOAEWC OK aTw- 
Mev, Ant. v, 417), the five kings of the Amorites were 
encamped when Joshua burst upon them from Gilgal. 
The ‘‘ wilderness of Gibeon’”’ (2 Sam. ii, 24)—the Mid- 
bar, i. e. rather the waste pasture-grounds—must have 
been to the east, beyond the suburb of cultivated fields, 
and towards the neighboring swells, which bear the 
Such is the situ- 
ation of Gibeon, fulfilling in position every require- 
ment of the notices of the Bible, Josephus, Eusebius, 
and Jerome. Its distance from Jerusalem by the main 
road is as nearly as possible 6} miles; but there is a 
more direct road reducing it to 5 miles (Robinson, Res. 
ii, 137, 138; Van de Velde, Afemoir, p. 515; Thomsen, 
Land and Book, ii, 546; Porter, Handb. for Syria, p. 
225). 

Scriptural Incidents.—Several of these are of such 
deep interest as to call for a detailed notice. 

(1.) The name of Gibeon is most familiar to us in 
connection with the artifice by which its inhabitants 
obtained their safety at the hands of Joshua, and with 
the memorable battle which ultimately resulted there- 
from. (See Kitto’s Daily Bible Illust. ad loc.) This 
is the first mention of the place in Scripture, and the 
battle is considered ‘‘ one of the most important in the 
history of the world” by Stanley, whose graphic de- 
scription (Jewish Church, i,266 sq.) we condense, slight- 
ly modified and illustrated. 

The kings of Palestine, each in his little fastness, 
were roused by the tidings that the approaches to their 
territory in the Jordan valley and in the passes leading 
from it were in the hands of the enemy. Those who 
occupied the south felt that the crisis was yet more 
imminent than when they heard of the capitulation of 
Gibeon, Jebus or Jerusalem, even in those ancient 
times, was recognised as their centre. Its chief took 
the lead of the hostile confederacy. The point of at- 


| tack, however, was not the invading army, but the 
| traitors at home. 


Gibeon, the recreant city, was be- 
sieged. The continuance or the raising of the siege 
became the turning question of the war. The sum- 
mons of the Gibeonites to Joshua was as urgent as 
words can describe, and gives the key-note to the 
whole moyement (Josh. x, 6). Not a moment was to 
be lost. On the former occasion of Joshua’s visit to 
Gibeon (Josh. ix, 16, 17), it had been a three-days’ jour- 
ney from-Gilgal, as according to the slow pace of east- 
ern armics and caravans it might well be. But now, 
by a forced march, ‘‘ Joshua came unto them suddenly, 
and went up from Gilgal all night.” When the sun 
rose behind him, he was already in the open ground at 
the foot of the heights of Gibeon, where the kings were 
encamped (according to Josephus, Ant. v, 1,17) by a 
spring in the neighborhood. The towering hill, at the 
foot of which Gibeon lay, rose before them on the west. 
The besieged and the besicgers alike were taken by 
surprise (in the Samaritan version of Joshua, the war- 
ery is given, “God is mighty in battle,”’ ch, XX, Eki); 

As often before and after, so now ‘‘not a man could 
stand before” the awe and panic of the sudden sound 
of that terrible shout. The Canaanites fled down the 
western pass, and ‘‘the Lord discomfited them befo-e 
Israel, and slew them with a great slaughter at Gib- 
eon, and chased them along the way that gocth up to 
Beth-horon,”” This was the first stage of the flight, 
It is a long, rocky ascent, sinking and rising more than 
once before the summit is gained. From the summit 
which is crowned by the village of Upper Beth-horon, 
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Map of the scene of Joshua’s great 


a wide view opens over the valley of Ajalon, which 
runs in from the plain of Sharon. 

‘And it came to pass, as they fled before Israel, 
and were in the going down to Beth-horon, that the 
Lord cast down great stones from heaven upon them 
unto Azekah.’’ This was the second stage of the flight. 
The fugitives had outstripped the pursuers; they had | 
crossed the high ridge of Beth-horon the Upper; they 
were in full flight to Beth-horon the Nether. It is a 
rceugh, rocky road, sometimes over the upturned edges 
of the limestone strata, sometimes over sheets of 
smooth rock, sometimes over loose rectangular stones, 
sometimes over steps cut in the rock. It was as they 
fled down this slippery descent that a fearful tempest, 
‘‘thunder, lightning, and a deluge of hail’ (Josephus, 
Ant. y, 1, 17), broke over the disordered ranks; and 
“they were more which died of the hailstones than 
they whom the children of Israel slew with the sword.” 

Then follows the poetic version of the story, taken 
from the ancient legendary “Book of Jasher.” On 
the summit of the pass, where is now the hamlet of the | 
Upper Beth-horon, looking far down the deep descent 
of the western valleys, with the green vale of Ajalon 
stretched out in the distance, and the wide expanse of 
the Mediterranean Sea beyond, stood, as is intimated, 
the [sraelitish chief. Below him was rushing down, 
in wild confusion, the Amoritish host. Around him 
were ‘‘all his people of war, and all his mighty men 
of valor.’”’? Behind him were the hills which hid the 
now rescued Gibeon from his sight. But the sun stood | 
high above those hills, ‘‘in the midst of heaven” (it 
was the middle of the forenoon, or at mostmidday), for 
the day had now far advanced since he’ sol emerged 
from his night-march through the passes of Ai; and | 
in his front, over the western vale of Ajalon, may have 
been the faint crescent of the waning moon, visible 
above the hail-storm driving up from the sea in the’ 
black distance. Was the enemy to escape in safety, | 
or was the speed with which Joshua had ‘‘ come quick- 
ly, and saved and helped” his defenceless allies, to be 
rewarded, before the close of that day, by a signal vic- | 
tory? It is doubtless so standing on that lofty enil- 
nence, with outstretched hand and spear, that the hero 
appears in the ancient record: ‘*Then might Joshua 
[be heard to] speak to Jehovah in the day of Jehoyah’s | 
giving [up] the Amorite before the sons of Israel, when 
he said in the cyes of Israel: 

‘Sun, in Gibeon stand still ; 

And, moon, in Ajalon’s vale!’ 
So the sun stood still, and moon stayed until a people 
should take vengeance [upon] its enemies. [Is] not 
this written on [the] Book of the Upright? 
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Battle at Gibeon and Beth-horon, 


‘So the sun stayed in the midst of the heavens, 
And hasted not to go [down] as a whole day ; 
And [there] was not like that day [another] before it or 
after it. 
For Jehovah's hearkening to a man’s voice, 
For Jehovah [it was that] fought for Israel.’ 
So Joshua returned, and all Israel with him, to the 
camp at Gilgal” (Josh. x, 12-15). See Josnua. 

(2.) We next hear of Gibeon at the encounter be- 
tween the men of David and of Ishbosheth, under their 
respective leaders Joab and Abner (2 Sam, ii, 12-17). 
The meeting has all the air of haying been premedita- 
ted by both parties, unless we suppose that Joab had 
heard of the intention of the Benjamites to reyisit from 
the distant Mahanaim their native villages, and had 


| seized the opportunity to try his strength with Abner. 


See ABbNER. ‘The place where the struggle began re- 
ceived a name from the circumstance, and seems to 
have been long afterwards known as the ‘‘field of the 
strong men.” See HeLkATrH-HAZZURIM. 

(3.) We again meet with Gibeon in connection with 
Joab; this time as the scene of the cruel and revolting 
death of Amasa by his hand (2 Sam. xx, 5-10). Joab 
was in pursuit of the rebellious Sheba, the son of Bich- 
ri, and his being so far out of the direct north road as 
Gibeon may be accounted for by supposing that he was 
making a search for this Benjamite among the towns 
of his tribe. The two rivals met at ‘the great stone 
which is in Gibeon’’—some old landmark now no lon- 
ger recognisable, at least not recognised —and then 
Joab repeated the treachery by which he had murder- 
ed Abner, but with circumstances of a still more re- 
volting character. See AmASA. 

It is remarkable that the retribution for this crown- 
ing act of perfidy should have overtaken Joab close to 
the very spot on which it had been committed. For it 
was to the tabernacle at Gibeon (1 Kings il, 28, 29; 
comp. 1 Chron. xvi, 39) that Joab fled for sanctuary 
when his death was pronounced by Solomon, and it 


| was while clinging to the horns of the brazen altar 


there that he received his death-blow from Benaiah, the 
son of Jehoiada (1 Kings ii, 28, 30,84). See Joan. 
(4.) Familiar as these events in connection with the 
history of Gibeon are to us, its reputation in Israel 
was due to a very different circumstance—the fact that 
the tabernacle of the congregation and the brazen altar 
of burnt-offering were for some time located on the 
‘high place” attached to or near the town. We are 
not informed whether this ‘‘high place” had any fame 
for sanctity before the tabernacle came there ; but if 
not, it would probably have been erected elsewhere, 
We only hear of it in connection with the tabernacle ; 
nor is there any indication of its situation in regard to 
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the town. Stanley has suggested (Sinai and Pal. P- 
212) that it was the remarkable hill of neby Samwi, 
the most prominent and individual eminence in that 
part of the country, and to which the special appeHa- 
tion of “the great high-place” (1 Kings iii, 4; 77220 
24537) would perfectly apply. Certainly, if “great” 
is to be understood as referring to height or size, there 
is no other hill which can so justly claim the distinc- 
tion, But the word has not always that meaning, and 
may equally imply eminence in other respects, e. g. 
superior sanctity to the numerous other high places— 
Bethel, Ramah, Mizpeh, Gibeah—which surrounded it 
on every side. The main objection to this identifica- 
tion is the distance of neby Samwil from Gibeon— 
more than a mile—and the absence of any closer con- 
nection therewith than with any other of the neighbor- 
ing places. The most natural position for the high 
place of Gibeon is the twin mount immediately south 
of El-Jib—so close as to be all but a part of the town, 
and yet quite separate and distinct. The testimony 
of Epiphanius, by which Stanley supports his conjec- 
ture, viz. that the ‘‘ Mount of Gabaon”’ was the high- 
est round Jerusalem (Adv. Hereses, i, 394), should be 
received with caution, standing as it does quite alone, 
and belonging to an age which, though early, was 
marked by ignorance, and by the most improbable 
conclusions, 

To this high place, wherever situated, the “‘ taber- 
nacle of the congregation’’—the sacred tent which had 
accompanied the children of Israel through the whole 


station at Nob. The exact date of the transfer is left 
in uncertainty. It was either before or at the time 
when David brought up the ark from Kirjath-jearim to 
the new tent which he had pitched for it on Mount 
Zion, that the original tent was spread for the last time 
atGibeon. The expression in 2Chron.i, 5, ‘‘The brazen 
altar he put before the tabernacle of Jehovah,” at first 
sight appears to refer to Dayid. But the text of the 
passage is disputed, and the authorities are divided be- 
tween DW, “he put,” and Dw, was there.”? Wheth- 
er king David transferred the tabernacle to Gibeon or 
not, he certainly appointed the staff of priests to offer 
the daily sacrifices there on the brazen altar of Moses, 
and to fulfil the other requirements of the law (1 Chron. 
xvi, 40), with no less a person at their head than Zadok 
the priest (ver. 39), assisted by the famous musicians 
Heman and Jeduthun (yer, 41). 

One of the earliest acts of Solomon’s reign—it must 
have been while the remembrance of the execution of 
Joab was still fresh—was to visit Gibeon. The cere- 
monial was truly magnificent: he went up with all the 


congregation, the great officers of the state—the cap- | 


tains of hundreds and thousands, the judges, the goy- 
ernors, and the chief of the fathers—and the sacrifice 
consisted of a thousand burnt-offerings (1 Kings iii, 4), 
This glimpse of Gibeon in all the splendor of its great- 
est prosperity—the smoke of the thousand animals ris- 
ing from the venerable altar on the commanding height 
of “the great high place’’—the clang of ‘trumpets, 
and cymbals, and musical instruments of God’? (1 
Chron. xvi, 42) resounding through the valleys far 
and near—is virtually the last we have of it. Ina 
few years the Temple at Jerusalem was completed, 
and then the tabernacle was once more taken down 
and removed. Again ‘all the men of Israel assem- 
bled themselves” to king Solomon, with the “elders 
of Israel,’’ and the priests and the Levites brought 
up both the tabernacle and the ark, and ‘‘all the holy 
vessels that were in the tabernacle” (1 Kings viii, 3; 
‘Joseph, Ant. viii, 4, 1), and placed the venerable relics 
in their new home, there to remain until the plunder 
of the city by Nebuchadnezzar, The introduction of 
the name of Gibeon in 1 Chron. ix, 35, which seems so 
abrapt, is probably due to the fact that the preceding 
verses of the chapter contain, as they appear to do, a| 
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list of the staff attached to the ‘‘tabernacle of the 
congregation’ which was erected there; or if these 
persons should prove to be the attendants on the “new 
tent” which David had pitched for the ark on its ar- 
rival in the city of David, the transition to the place 
where the old tent was still standing is both natural 
and easy. 

It would be very satisfactory to believe, with 
Thomson (Land and the Book, ii, 547), that the pres- 
ent wady Suleiman, i. e. “ Solomon’s valley,” which 
commences on the west side of Gibeon, and leads down 
to the Plain of Sharon, derived its name from this visit. 
But the modern names of places in Palestine often 
spring from very modern persons or circumstances, 
and, without confirmation or investigation, this cannot 
be received with certainty.—Smith, s. y. 


Gib’eonite (Heb. Giboni’, Sept. TaBaw- 
virne), the designation of the people of the Canaanitish 
city GIBEON (q. v.), and perhaps also of the three 
cities associated with Gibeon (Josh. ix, 17)—Hivites ; 
who, on the discovery of the stratagem by which they 
had obtained the protection of the Israelites, were con- 
demned to be perpetual bondmen, hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for the congregation, and for the 
house of God and altar of Jehovah (Josh. ix, 23, 27). 
The compact, although the punishment of fraud, was 
faithfully observed on both sides (see Benzel, Syntagm. 
dissertt. iii, 122 sq.). Saul, however, appears to have 
broken this covenant, and in a fit of enthusiasm or pa- 
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é 4 | triotism to have killed some, and devised a general 
of their wanderings—had been transferred from its last | 


massacre of the rest (2 Sam. xxi, 1,2,5). This was 
expiated many years after by David, at the suggestion 
of the priestly oracle, giving up seven men of Saul’s 
descendants to the Gibeonites, who hung them or eru- 
cified them ‘‘before Jehovah’’—as a kind of sacrifice 
—in Gibeah, Saul’s own town (4, 6,9). At this time, 
or, at any rate, at the time of the composition of the nar- 
rative, the Gibeonites were so identified with Israel 
that the historian is obliged to insert a note explain- 
ing their origin and their non-Israelite extraction (xxi, 
2). The actual name ‘‘ Gibeonites’’ appears only in 
this passage of 2 Sam.—Smith, s. vy. There is not the 
slightest evidence for the allegation which has been 
sometimes made against David, that he purposely con- 
trived or greedily fell in with this device, in order to 
weaken the house of Saul and place it under a darker 
stigma. On the contrary, David’s conduct throughout 
to that house was in the highest degree generous and 
noble; and at the very time when this fresh public 
calamity befell it, he took occasion to have the bones 
of Saul and Jonathan, along with the bones of the sev- 
en now publicly hanged, gathered together and honor- 
ably buried in the sepulchre of Kish.—Fairbairn, s. y. 
See Dayrp. From this time there is no mention of 
the Gibeonites as a distinct people; but most writers 
suppose they were included among the Nethinim, who 
were appointed for the service of the Temple (1 Chron, 
ix, 2). _ Those of the Canaanites who were afterwards 
subdued and had their lives spared were probably add- 
ed to the Gibeonites. We see in Ezra viii, 20; ii, 58; 
1 Kings ix, 20, 21, that David, Solomon, and the princes 
of Judah gaye many such to the Lord; these Nethinim 
being carried into captivity with Judah and the Le- 
vites, many of them returned with Ezra, Zerubbabel, 
and Nehemiah, and continued, as before, in the service 
of the Temple, under the priests and Levites.—Calmet, 
s.v. (See De Platen, De religione Gibeonitarum, Rost. 
1703; Fecht, 7d. ib. 1731.) See Neruinut. 

Individual Gibeonites named are (1) IsmarAn, one 
of the Benjamites who joined David in his difficulties 
(1 Chron. xii, 4); (2) Meiartran, one of those who as- 
sisted Nehemiah in repairing the wall of Jerusalem 
(Neh. iii, 7); @) Hananran, the son of Azur, a false 
prophet from Gibeon, who opposed Jeremiah, and short- 
ly afterwards died (Jer. xxviii, 1, 10, 13, 17).—Smith, 
8. V. 
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_ Gib’lite (Heb. with the art. in the sing. hag-Gibli’ 
D250, Josh. xiii, 5; Sept. TaBni 
Aorisiw, Vulg. merely confinia; p 
pqbasn, 1 Kings v,18; Sept. Alex. oi P'3)éou, other 
MSS. omit; Vulg. Giblii, A. V. ‘« stone-squarers”’), a 
people whose land is coupled with “all Lebanon,” as 
together belonging to the territory of the Israelites on 
the northern side, in the enumeration of the portions 
of the Promised Land remaining to be conquered by 
Joshua (Josh. xiii, 5). The ancient versions give no 
help, but there is no reason to doubt that the allusion 
ds to the inhabitants of the city GrBax (q. v.), which 
was on the sea-coast at the foot of the northern slopes 
of Lebanon, and from which the name is a regular de- 
rivative (see Gesenius, Thesaur. p. 258 b). The whole 
passage is instructive, as showing how very far the 
limits of the country designed for the Israelites ex- 
ceeded those which they actually occupied. The peo- 
ple in question, who plainly belonged to the Pheenician 
territory, are understood to have been the people of 
Byblus, a city of the Pheenicians between Tripoli and 
Berytus. The inhabitants of Gebal are mentioned in 
the cuneiform inscriptions (q. v.). The Giblites are 
again named (in the Heb.) in 1 Kings vy, 18 as assist- 
ing Solomon’s builders and Hiram’s builders to pre- 
pare the trees and the stones for building the Temple. 
That they were cleyer artificers is eyident from this 
passage ; and in connection with the shipping and mer- 
chandise of Tyre, the prophet Ezekiel mentions ‘‘the 
ancients of Gebal” as furnishing calkers, or perhaps 
generally ship-carpenters (Ezek. xxvii, 9). The Gib- 
lites are not mentioned in immediate connection with 
the affairs of Israel; if they did come into direct con- 
tact with these, it must have been for evil, and not for 
good; for Byblus was the seat of the worship of the 
Syrian Tammuz or Adonis, a worship which certainly 
found its way, among other corruptions, into the later 
idolatries of the Jewish people (Ezek. viii, 14), but 
whether directly from Byblus, or from other parts of 
Pheenicia, we have no means of ascertaining.—Smith, 
s.v.; Fairbairn, s.v. See Pua@nicra. 
Gibson, Edmund, D.D., bishop of London, was 
born at Bampton in 1669, and was educated at Queen’s 
College, Oxford. He early devoted himself to the 
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antiquities. At twenty-two he prepared an edition of 
The Saxon Chronicle, with Latin translation and In- 
dexes (Oxford, 1692, 4to). In 1694 he became M.A., 
and soon after was ordained, and made fellow of his 
college. In 1695 he published an English translation 
of Camden’s Britannia (2 vols. fol.). In 1696 he was 
appointed librarian at Lambeth by Tenison, archbish- 
op of Canterbury; and in 1697 he was appointed morn- 
ing preacher at Lambeth church. In the same year 
he published Vita Thome Bodieti, together with Histo- 
ria Bibliothece Bodleianw, both prefixed to the Cata- 
logi Librorum Muanuscriptorum, in Anylia et Hibernia, 
in unum collecti (2 vols. fol.). In 1698 he published 
Reliquice Spelmanniane, together with the life of the 
author (fol.). He was now made domestic chaplain 
to the archbishop, through whose means he obtained, 
about the same time, the lectureship of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields, and in 1700 he was presented to the rectory 
of Stisted, in Essex, a rectory still the seat of learn- 
ing. In 1703 he was made rector of Lambeth, and 
residentiary of the cathedral of Chichester. He was 
soon after appointed master of the hospital of St. Mary, 
and in 1710 he was promoted to the archdeaconry of 
Surrey. While he was chaplain to archbishop Ten- 
ison he engaged in the controversy between the two 
houses of Convocation. See Arrersury. Gibson 
enlisted on the side of the upper house, and published 
ten pamphlets on the subject in three years, to which 
he added another in 1707, And to the interest he took 
in this controversy we may trace the origin of his great 
work, Codex Juris Ecclesiastict Anglicant, or the Stat- 


lural, hag-Giblim’, | 
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utes, Constitution, Canons, Rubrics, and Articles of the 
Church of England, etc. (1713, fol. ; reprinted at Ox- 
ford in 1761). In 1715 he sueceeded Wake as bishop 
of Lincoln, and in 1723 he was translated to the see of 
London. He subsequently became chief adviser of 
Sir Robert Walpole in ecclesiastical affairs, and wo- 
fully disappointed his former Whig friends by his in- 
tolerant support of the Test Act, and of the severe 
measures adopted against the Quakers. His better 
qualities appeared in his opposition to the demoraliz- 
ing masquerades of the time, by which he lost the fa- 
vor of George II. Towards the close of his life he 
made a collection of the best treatises that were writ- 
ten against Popery during the reign of James II, and 
published them with a preface in 1788 (8 vols. fol.); 
recently republished under the title of A Preservative 
against Popery, etc., edited by Dr. Cumming (London, 
1848-9, 18 vols. 8vo) ; there is also a Supplement (Lond. 
1849, 8 vols. 8vo). He died at Bath in 1748.—Hook, 
Lecl. Biog. v, 814; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliographica, i, 
1250. 

Gibson, Robert, a minister of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church, was born at Ballymena, Ireland, 
Oct. 1, 1793. His parents migrated to the United 
States in 1797, and his father, the Rev. William Gib- 
son, settled as pastor of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church at Ryegate, Vt. He received his theological 
training at the Reformed Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, Philadelphia, and was licensed to preach in 
1818. On Sept. 6, 1819, he was ordained and installed 
as pastor of the church at Beaver Dam, where he la- 
bored with great success for twelve years. In 1831 
he became pastor of the Second Reformed Presbyterian 
church in the city of New York, and occupied that po- 
sition till his death. In this new and extensive field 
he labored with great diligence, and his influence grew 
rapidly. He bore a prominent part in the controversy 
which resulted in the disruption of the Church in 1833, 
and published three pamphlets vindicating the course 
of the Synod. In 1836 he showed symptoms of de- 
clining health. All efforts to arrest his disease were 
unavailing, and he died in the midst of his people, Dec. 
22,1837. We have from him only the three pamph- 
lets above mentioned.—Sprague, Annals (Ref. Presb.), 
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Gibson, Tobias, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in Liberty County, 8. C., Nov. 10, 1771, en- 
tered the itinerant ministry in 1792, and died at Natch- 
ez, Miss., in April, 1804. He traveled and preached 
in the most important appointments of the Carolinas 
until the year 1800, and then went to Natchez as a 
missionary. The whole Louisiana purchase was then 
almost a wilderness. After penetrating the forest for 
six hundred miles to the Cumberland River, Mr. Gib- 
son took a canoe, and alone navigated that stream to 
the Ohio, and thence down the Mississippi in a boat. 
He made four trips through the wilderness to the 
Cumberland while missionary at Natchez, and laid 
the foundations of Methodism in that vast and now so 
His fellow-laborers in Carolina tes- 


sess, and practise Christian perfection ; and that those 
who were acquainted with him must be impressed with 
his depth of piety ;” and ‘‘that infidelity itself would 
stagger before the life of so holy, loving, and devoted 
a man of God.” —Minutes of Conferences, i, 125. 


Gibson, William, a Reformed Presbyterian min- 
ister, was born near Knockbracken, County Down, 
Ireland, in 1753. He studied at Glasgow, and was 
licensed by the Reformed Presbytery of Treland in 
1781. In the political ferment of Ireland towards the 
end of fhe century he joined the United Irishmen, and 
on the failure of the rebellion he fled to America, where 
he arrived in 1797. Finding a number of his own 


| people there, he formed a congregation ; and the Re- 


formed Presbytery of North America was constituted 
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in 1798. In 1799 he became pastor at Ryegate, Vt., 
and remained there till 1817, when he accepted a call 
to Canonsburg, Pa. In 1830 his infirmities compelled 
him to resign his charge. 
in Philadelphia, where he died, Oct. 15, 1838.—Wilson, 
Presb. Hist. Almanac, 1862, p. 274; Sprague, Annals 
(Ref. Presb.), ix, 6. 


Gichtel, Jouann GrorG, a German mystic, was 
born at Ratisbon in 1638. 
law at the University of Strasburg, and was after- 
wards distinguished as a lawyer. He became a fol- 
lower of Jacob Bohme, and prepared for publication 
the first edition of his works (Amsterdam, 1682). He 
finally devoted himself to the propagation of his theo- 
sophic and ascetic views. 
announcements of divine commands as superior to the 
Scriptures in authority. He was imprisoned as a dan- 
gerous visionary, struck off the list of barristers>and 
finally exiled. He retired in 1667 to Holland, where 
he died poor in 1710. His opinions have found occa- 
sional adherents to this day at Amsterdam, Leyden, 
and eyen in Germany. 
or Brothers of the Angels (Zngelsbriider), and be- 
lieved themselves equal to the inhabitants of heaven 
on account of their celibacy, peculiar mode of life, ete. 
One of the most zealous adherents of Gichtel was pro- 
fessor Alandt de Raadt, who, however, subsequently 
fell out with him, when a merchant, by the name of 
Ueberfeld, became intimate with Gichtel. Bands of 
adherents were found in Berlin, Halle, Magdeburg, 
Altona, where Gliising (died 1728) was at their head, 
and other places, and partly maintained themselves to 
the 19th century. Gichtel’s Letters were published by 
Gottfried Arnold (1701, 2 vols.; 1708, 3 vols.); and 
finally a complete collection of his writings, under the 
style Practische Theosophie (Leyden, 1722, 6 vols.). See 
Reinbeck, Gichtel’s Lebenslauf und Lehren (Berl. 1732) ; 
Harless, Gichtel’s Leben u. Irrthiimer, in Evang. Kirch.- 
Zeit. 1831, No. 77; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xx, 
454; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. v, 145. 

Giddal’ti (Heb. id. "M375, whom I [Jehovah] 
have made great; Sept. Peddo\AaSi and Tedded Si, Vulg. 


Geddeltht and Gedeltht), the ninth named of the four- | 


teen musical sons of Heman, and head of the twenty- 


second course of Levitical musicians in the tabernacle | 


under David (1 Chron, xxv, 4, 29), B.C.1013. The 
office of these brothers was to sound the horn in the 
Levitical orchestra (verse 5, 7). Fiirst. (who reduces 
the sons of Heman to jive) suggests (eb. Lex. s. v.) 
that the appended “ names probably formed together 
(oinereps Tain anibe yp oahy snd, Thave 


dealt out fame and victorious help ; I have spoken oracles | 


in fulness) an old prophetic saying with which an ora- 
cle began, whose words were applied to the five [as 
soubriquets]; the tone itself [as a mame it would reg- 
ularly be Giddalti’] pointing to this explanation.” 
See Heman, 

Gid’del (Heb. Giddel’, 533, perhaps giant; Sept. 
Peddyr, Taddyd, Sad)r), the name of two men whose 
descendants or relatives (Bene-Giddel) returned from 
as captivity with Zerubbabel ; perhaps Gibeonites (q. 
v.). 

1. One of the Nernryim (Ezra ii, 47; Neh. vii, 49). 
B.C. ante 536. 

2. One of “Solomon's seryants,”’ i. e. perhaps of 
the Canaanitish tribes enslaved by Solomon (Hzra ii, 
56; Neh. vii, 58; compare 1 Kings ix, 21). B.C. ante 
536, See SoLomon. 

Giddings, Rockwoop, a Baptist minister, was 
born in Plymouth, N. H., Aug. 8, 1812, graduated at 
Waterville College in 1833, and then went to Virginia, 
where he commenced the study of medicine. He was 
about settling as a physician in Missouri when he felt 
called to preach the Gospel. He was shortly after- 
wards ordained, and in 1835 became pastor of the Bap- 


His latter years were spent 


He studied theology and | 


Gichtel considered his own | 


They were called Gichtelians, | 
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tist church in Shelbyville, Ky., where his ministra- 
tions were very successful. In 1838 he was appointed 
president of the Baptist College of Georgetown, then 
in a most destitute condition. He accepted the nomi- 
nation, and in less than eight months secured more 
than eighty thousand doilars towards an endowment. 
But the severe labor he imposed on himself under- 
mined his health, and he died Oct. 29, 1839.—Sprague, 
Annals, vi, 818. 
7 wee 


Gid’e6n (Heb. Gidon’, j1>73, tree-feller, i. e. war- 
rior, comp. Isa, x, 33; Sept. and N. T. Pecewy), a Ma- 
nassite, youngest son of Joash of the Abiezrites, an*® 
undistinguished family, who lived at Ophrah, a town 
probably on the western side of Jordan (Judg. vi, 14). 
He was the fifth recorded judge of Israel, and for many 
reasons the greatest of them all, being the first of them 
whose history is circumstantially narrated (Judg. vi- 
viii). B.C. 1362-1322. 

1. When we first hear of him he was grown up and 
had sons (Judg. vi, 11; viii, 20), and from the apostro- 
phe of the angel (vi, 12) we may conclude that he had 
already distinguished himself in war against the rov- 
ing bands of nomadic robbers who had oppressed Is- 
rael for seven years, and whose countless multitudes 
(compared to locusts from their terrible devastations, 
vi, 5) annually destroyed all the produce of Canaan, 
except such as could be concealed in mountain-fast- 
nesses (yi, 2). The Midianites, in conjunction with 
the Amalekites and other nomadic tribes, invaded the 
country every year, at the season of produce, in great 
numbers, with their flocks and herds, rioting in the 
country after the manner which the Bedouin Arabs 
practise at this day. It was probably during this dis- 
astrous period that the emigration of Elimelech took 
place (Ruth i, 1, 2; Jahn’s Hebr. Comm. § xxi). Some 
have identified the angel who appeared to Gideon 


| (pavracpa veavicxov 0097, Josephus, Ant. v, 6) with 


the prophet mentioned in vi, 8, which will remind the 
reader of the legends about Malachi in Origen and 
other commentators. Paulus (Exeg. Conserv. ii, 190 
sq.) endeayors to give the narrative a subjective col- 
oring, but rationalism is of little value in accounts like 
this. When the angel appeared, Gideon was thresh- 
ing wheat with a flail (Sept. ¢cozre) in the wine-press, 
to conceal it from the predatory tyrants. gSuch was 
the position and such the employment in which he was 
found by the angel of the Lord, who appeared to him 
and said, ‘‘ Jehovah is with thee, thou mighty man of 
valor.’’ It was a startling address, and one that 
seemed rather like a bitter irony, when viewed in con- 
nection with the existing state of affairs, than the 
words of soberness and truth. Therefore Gideon re- 
plied, ‘Oh! my Lord, if. Jehovah be with us, why 
then is all this befallen us? and where be all the mir- 
acles which our fathers told us of, saying, Did not Je- 
hovah bring us up from Egypt? But now Jehovah 
hath forsaken us, and delivered us into the hands of 
the Midianites.’’ The desponding tone of the reply 
was not unnatural in the circumstances, and what fol- 
lowed was designed to reassure his mind, and brace 
him with energy and fortitude for the occasion. Je- 
hovah, it is said—for, instead of the angel of Jehovah, 
as formerly, it is now Jehovah himself— ‘‘ Jehovah 
looked upon him, and said, Go in this thy might, and 
thou shalt save Israel from the hand of the Midian- 
ites; have not I sent thee?” Gideon still expressed 
his fear of the result, mentioning his own comparative 
insignificance, and that of his father’s family, but was 
again met with a word of encouragement, ‘‘ Surely I 
will be with thee, and thou shalt smite the Midianites 
as one man.” Gideon’s heart now began to take 
courage ; but to make him sure that it really was a 
divine messenger he was dealing with, and that the 
commission he had received was from the Lord, he re- 
quested a sign from heaven; and it was given him in 
connection with an offering, which he was allowed to 
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present, of a kid and some unleavened cakes. These 
the angel touched with the tip of his staff, and a fire 
presently rose out of the rock and consumed them. 
Immediately the angel himself disappeared, though 
not till he had by a word of peace quieted the mind of 
Gideon, which had become agitated by the thought of 
having seen the face of the Lord (comp. Exod. xx, 19; 
Judg. xiii, 22). 

The family of Joash had fallen into the prevalent 
idolatry of the times, which was characterized by 
backsliding from the true worship of Jehovah; and it 
was the first task of Gideon as a reformer to rebuke 
this irreligion, and his first sphere was at home. In 
a dream the same night he was ordered to throw down 
the altar of Baal and cut down the Asherah (A. Vers. 
“‘srove’’) upon it [see AsHErAH], which his father 
had cansed, or at least suffered, to be erected on the 
family grounds; and with the wood of this he was to 
offer in sacrifice his father’s ‘‘second bullock of seven 
years old,” an expression in which some see an allu- 
sion to the seven years of servitude (vi, 26,1). Per- 
haps that particular bullock is specified because it had 
been reseryed by his father to sacrifice to Baal (Ro- 
senmiiller, Schol. ad loc.), for Joash seems to have 
been a priest of that worship. Bertheau can hardly 
be right in supposing that Gideon was to offer zwo | 
bullocks (Richt. p.115). At any rate, the minute touch | 
is valuable as an indication of truth in the story (see 
Ewald, Gesch. ii, 498, and note). Gideon, assisted by 
ten faithful servants, obeyed the vision. He deemed 
it prudent, however, to do this under cover of the 
darkness. The same night, apparently, he built on 
the spot desecrated by the idolatrous shrine the altar 
Jehovah-shalom (q. v.), Which existed when the book 
of Judges was written (vi, 24). As soon as the act 
was discovered, and the perpetrator suspected and 
identified, which was immediately on the following 
morning, he ran the risk of being stoned; but Joash 
appeased the popular indignation by using the com- 
mon argument that Baal was capable of defending his 
own majesty (compare 1 Kings xviii, 27). This cir- 
cumstance gaye to Gideon the surname of Jerubbaal 
(223%, ‘Let Baal plead,” vi, 32; Sept. ‘Lepofsaan), 
a standing instance of national irony, expressive of 
Baal’s tmpotence. Winer thinks that this irony was 
increased by the fact that Sya5" was a surname of 
the Pheenician Hercules (comp. Moyers, Phoniz. i, 434). 
We have similar cases of contempt in the names Sy- 
char, Baal-zebul, etc. (Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. ad Matt. 
xii, 24). In consequence of this name, some have 
jdentified Gideon with a certain priest, Jerombalus 
(‘Ie0dp8aXoc), mentioned in Eusebius (Prep. Evang. 
i, 10) as having given much accurate information to | 
Sanchoniatho the Berytian (Bochart, Phaleg, p. 776; 
Huetius, Dem. Evang. p. 84, etc.), but this opinion can- 
not be maintained (Ewald, Gesch. ii, 494). We also 
find the name in the form Jerubbesheth (2 Sam. xi, 21); 
probably indicative of contempt for the heathen deity 
(comp. Eshbaal, 1 Chron. viii, 33, with Ishbosheth, 2 
Sam. ii sq.). The mind of Joash, at all events, was | 
confirmed by this bold act of his son, and he seems re- 
solved to leave the solution of the controversy to di- | 
vine Providence. 

2. Gideon soon found occasion to act upon his high | 
commission. The allied invaders were encamped in the | 
great plain of Jezreel or Esdraelon, when, ‘‘clothed”’ 
by the Spirit of God (Judg, vi, 84; comp. 1 Chron. xii, 
18; Luke xxiv, 49), he blew a trumpet, and thus gath- | 
ered round him a daily increasing host, the summons 
to arms which it implied having been transmitted 
through the northern tribes by special messengers. 
Being joined by ‘‘ Zebulun, Naphtali, and even the re- 
luctant Asher’’ (which tribes were chiefly eudangered | 
by the Midianites), and possibly also by some of the | 
original inhabitants, who would suffer from these pred- | 
atory “‘sons of the East” no less than the Israelites 
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themselves, he encamped on one of the neighboring 
slopes, from which he overlooked the plains covered 
by the tents of Midian. Mount Gilead, indced, is 
named in the movement of Gideon against Midian, but 
probably only as the first place of rendezyous for his 
army (Judg. vii, 3). For the sake of security, he might 
be obliged to assemble the people on the mountainous 
lands to the east of Jordan. Stanley (Sinat and Pal- 
estine, p. 342), after Le Clerc, without any authority 
from MSS., would substitute Gilboa for Gilead in the 
passage referred to. This is otherwise objectionable, 
as one does not see how thousands from Asher, Naph- 
tali, about and beyond Esdraclon, could have been 
able to mect on Gilboa, with the Midianitish host lying 
between. Ewald is perhaps right in regarding the 
name as a sort of war-cry and general designation of 
the Manassites. (See, too, Gesenius, Thes. p. 804, n.) 

The inquietude connected with great enterprises is 
more sensibly felt some days before than at the mo- 
ment of action; and hence the two miraculous signs 
which, on the two nights preceding the march, were 
required and given as tokens of victory. The first 
night a fleece was laid out in the middle of an open 
threshing-floor, and in the morning it was quite wet, 
while the soil was dry all around. The next night 
the wonder was reversed, the soil being wet and the 
fleece perfectly dry. Strengthened by this double 
sign from God (to which Ewald gives a strange figu- 
rative meaning, Gesch. ii, 500), Gideon advanced to 
the brook Harod, in the valley of Jezreel. See Ha- 
nop. He was here at the head of 32,000 men; but, 


‘lest so large a host should assume the glory of the 


coming deliverance, which of right belonged to God 
only, two operations, remarkable both in motive and 
procedure, reduced this large host to a mere handful 
of men. First, by divine direction, the usual procla- 
mation (Deut. xx, 8; comp. 1 Mace. iii, 56) was made 
that all the faint-hearted might withdraw; and no 
fewer than 22,000 availed themselves of the indul- 
gence. The remaining 10,000 were still declared too 
numerous: they were therefore all taken down to the 
brook, when only those who lapped the water from 
their hands, like active men in haste, were reserved 
for the enterprise, while all those who lay down leis- 
urely to drink were excluded. The former numbered 
no more than 300, and these were the appointed van- 
quishers of the huge host which covered the great 
plain. It was but a slight circumstance which mark- 
ed the difference between them and the others, but 
still it indicated a specific quality ; they were the per- 
sons that took the more expeditious method of quench- 
ing their thirst, and thereby gave proof of a nimble- 
ness and alacrity which bespoke a fitness for executing 
quick movements in attacking or pursuing an enemy. 
This affords a perfectly sufficient and natural explana- 
tion, and there is no need for resorting, as many do, 
to peculiar usages in the East, and no one who knows 
anything of the manners of people in rural and high- 
land districts can need to be told how common it is for 
them, when wishing to get a hasty refreshment at a 
running stream, to lift the water to their mouths in the 
palm of their hand, instead of leisurely bending down, 
or laying themselves along to get a fuller draught. 
Josephus, however, explains these men to have been 
the most cowardly in the army (Ant. v, 6, 3). 

Finally, being encouraged by words fortuitously 
overheard (what the later Jews termed the Bath-Kol) 
(compare 1 Sam. xiy, 9,10; Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. ad 
Matt, iii, 14), in the relation of a significant dream, 
Gideon framed his plans, which were admirably adapt- 


/ed to strike a panic into the huge and undisciplined 
|nomad host (Judg. viii, 15-18). 


We know from his- 
tory that large and irregular Oriental armies are es- 
pecially liable to sudden outbursts of uncontrollable 
terror: and when the stillness and darkness of the 
night were suddenly disturbed in three different direc- 
tions by the flash of torches and by the reverberating 
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echoes which the trumpets and the shouting woke 
among the hills, we cannot be astonished at the com- 
plete rout into which the enemy were thrown. It 
must be remembered, too, that the sound of 300 trum- 
pets would make them suppose that a corresponding 
number of companies were attacking them. It is curi- 
ous to find “lamps and pitchers” in use for a similar 
purpose at this yery day in the streets of Cairo. The 


Zabit or Agha of the police carries with him at night | 


“a torch which burns soon after it is lighted, without 
a flame, excepting when it is waved through the air, 
when it suddenly blazes forth : it therefore answers the 
same purpose as our dark lantern. The burning ends 
sometimes concealed in a small pot or jar, or covered 
with something else, when not required to give light” 
(Lane’s Mod. Eg.i, ch. iv). For specimens of similar 
stratagems, see Livy, xxii, 16; Polyznus, Strateg. ii, 
37; Frontinus, ii, 4; Sallust, Jug. 99; Niebuhr, Desc. 
de VArabie, p. 804; Journal As, 1841, ii, 516. The 
custom of dividing an army into three seems to have 
been common (1 Sam. xi, 11; Gen. xiv, 15), and Gid- 
eon’s war-car is not unlike that adopted by Cyrus 
(Xenoph. Cyr. iii, 28). He adds his own name to the 
war-cry, as suited both to inspire confidence in his fol- 
lowers and strike terror in the enemy. His stratagem 
was eminently successful, and the Midianites, break- 
ing into their wild peculiar cries, fled headlong “ down 
the descent to the Jordan,”’ to the ‘‘ house of the Aca- 
cia” (Beth-shitta), and the ‘‘meadow of the dance” 
(Abel-meholah), but were intercepted by the Ephraim- 
ites (to whom notice had been sent, Judg. vii, 24) at 
the fords of Beth-barah, where, after a second fight, 
the princes of Oreb and Zeeb (‘‘ the Raven” and ‘‘ the 
Wolf’) were detected and slain—the former at a rock, 
and the latter concealed in a wine-press, to which their 
names were afterwards given. 
their heads over to Gideon, which amounted to an ac- 


knowledgment of his leadership; but still the always | 
haughty and jealous Ephraimites were greatly annoy- | 
ed that they had not in the first instance been sum- | 


moned to the field; and serious consequences might 
have followed but for the tact of Gideon in speaking 
in a lowly spirit of his own doings in comparison with 
theirs. Gideon’s “soft answer,” which pacified the 


Ephraimite warriors, became a proverb (Judg. viii, 1- | 


3). Meanwhile the ‘higher sheiks, Zebah and Zal- 
munna, had already escaped,” and Gideon resolved to 
pursue them into eastern Manasseh, and burst upon 
them among the tents of their Bedouin countrymen. 
On that side the river, however, his victory was not 
believed or understood, and the people still trembled 
at the very name of the Midianites. Hence he could 
obtain no succor from the places which he passed, and 
town after town refused to supply even victuals to his 
fatigued and hungry, but still stout-hearted troop. He 
denounced vengeance upon them, but postponed its 
execution until his return. Continuing his pursuit of 
the Midianites southward, he learned that they had 
encamped with the remnant of their army in fancied 
security at Karkor, just without the limits of Pales- 
tine ; he therefore resolved to surprise them by a rapid 
detour through the edge of the nomadic region of the 
Hauran, a measure which he accomplished so success- 
fully that, falling suddenly upon them from the east 
by night, he utterly routed them, and by sunrise was 
on his way to the Jordan. In this his third victory he 
avenged on the Midianitish emirs the massacre of his 
kingly brethren whom they had slain at Tabor. In 
those days captives of distinction taken in war were 
almost invariably slain. Zebah and Zalmunna had 
made up their minds to this fate; and yet it was Gid- 
eon’s humane intention to spare them till he learned 
that they had put to death his own brothers under the 
same circumstances ; upon which, as the avenger of 
their blood, he slew the captives with his own hand. 
In these three battles only 15,000 out of 120,000 Mid- 
ianites escaped alive. It is indeed stated in Judg, 


The Ephraimites took | 
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viii, 10, that 120,000 Midianites had already fallen ; but 
here, as elsewhere, it may merely be intended that 
such was the original number of the routed host. Dur- 
ing his triumphal return Gideon took signal and ap- 
propriate vengeance on the coward and apostate towns 
of Succoth and Peniel. The memory of this splendid 
deliverance took deep root in the national traditions (1 
Sam. xii, 11; Psa. lxxxiii,11; Isa. ix, 4; x, 26; Heb. 
xi, 32). 

3. After this there was a peace of 40 years, and we 
see Gideon in peaceful possession of his well-earned 
honors, and surrounded by the dignity of a numerous 
household (viii, 29-31). It is not improbable that, like 
Saul, he had owed a part of his popularity to his 
princely appearance (Judg. viii, 18). In this stage of 
his life occur alike his most noble and his most ques- 
tionable acts. Gideon magnanimously rejected, on 
theocratic principles, the proffer of hereditary royalty 
which the rulers in the warmth of their gratitude made 
him. He would only accept the golden ear-rings (q. 
y.) which the victors had taken from the ears of their 
slaughtered foes, and with these he made an ephod, 
and put it in his city Ophrah (Judg. viii, 22-27). But 
whether Gideon intended it as a commemorative tro- 
phy, or had a Levitical priest in his house, as Micah 
on Mount Ephraim, and the Danites at Laish, it is dif- 
ficult to determine (Judg. xvii, 5-13; xviii, 15-31). 
The probability is that the worship rendered there was 
in honor of Jehovah. It became, however, a snare to 
the Hebrews in the vicinity, who thus, having an ephod 
and worship in their own country, would not so read- 
ily go over to the tabernacle at Shiloh, and conse- 
quently fell into idolatry by worshipping the gods of 
the Pheenicians (Judg. viii, 33). Gesenius and others 
(Thes. p. 135; Bertheau, p. 133 sq.) follow the Peshito 
in making the word ephod here mean an idol, chiefly 
on account of the vast amount of gold (1700 shekels) 
and other rich material appropriated to it. But it is 
simpler to understand it as a significant symbol of an 
unauthorized worship. (See Crit. Sacr. Thes. i, 425.) 
—Smith, s. v.; Kitto, s. v.; Fairbairn, s. vy. See 
Eprnop. 

The evil consequences of this false step in religion 
were realized in the miserable sequel of Gideon’s fam- 
ily. After his death his numerous sons were destroy- 
ed by Abimelech, their brother, who afterwards reign- 
ed at Shechem (Judg. viii, 35; ix, 5). (See Evans, 
Script. Biog. ii, 55; Kitto, Daily Bible Ilust. ad loe. ; 
Stanley, Jewish Church, i, 374; Duncan, Gideon, son of 
Joash, Lond. 1860). See ABIMELECH. 

Gided’ni (Heb. Gidoni’, "23°93 or "24354, another 
form of GrpEon; Sept. Dadewvi), the father of Abi- 
dan, which latter was a prominent man of the tribe of 
Benjamin at the Exode (Numb. i, 11; ii, 22; vii, 60, 
65; x, 24). B.C. 1657. 

Gidgad. See Hor-Hacrepap. 

Gi’dom (Heb. Gidom’, D355, a felling; Sept. Te 
ddy v. 1. Vadaad), a place east of Gibeah, towards the 
wilderness (of Bethel), where the routed Benjamites 
turned to escape to the rock Rimmon (Judg. xx, 45); 
hence probably in the plain lying north-east of Mich- 
mash, and perhaps so called from being a clearing in 
the woods that anciently covered this tract (2 Kings 
li, 24; 1 Sam. xiv, 25). See MenuKkan. 

Gier-eagle [i. e. vulture-eagle] (G5, racham’, 
Ley. xi, 18, and [with 5 paragogic] racha’mah, M23, 
Deut. xiv. 17, prob. so called from its tenderness to its 
young; Sept. cicvoc and zopdiouoc, Vulg. porphyrio), 
probably a smaller species of vulture, the Vultur perc- 
nopterus of Siam (Bochart, Hieroz. iii, 56). It is about 
the size of a raven, has an almost triangular bald and 
wrinkled head, a strong pointed beak, black at the tip, 
large eyes and ears, the latter entirely on the outside, 
and long feet. The male is white, with black wings; 
the female has a brown body. It lives entirely upon 
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carrion. It is called in Arabic zoology racham, the ex- 
act equivalent of the Heb. name (Freytag’s Selecta ex 
Hist. Halelei, Paris, 1819, p. 87), and is found in Arabia 
and Syria (Burckhardt, ii, 681, 864; Russel’s A leppo, ii, 
195), and likewise in Egypt, the streets of Cairo being 
infested with this disgusting but useful bird (Hassel- 
quist, Trav. p. 195). See Eagur. As to the identity 


Egyptian Vulture (Perenopterus Neophron). 


of the bird in question, Gesner had already figured (De 
Aquila quem Percnopterum vocant, p. 199) the Barbary 
variety, and pointed out the racham of Scripture as the 
identical species; but Bruce first clearly established 
the fact of its agreement with the Egyptian variety, 
popularly called ‘‘ Pharaoh’s chicken.” The racha- 
ma of the former writer is apparently the Ak-Bobha 
(‘‘ white father’) of the Turks, and forms one of a 
small group of vulturidz, sub-generically distingnish- 
ed by the name of Perenopterus and Neophron, differ- 
ing from the other vultures in the bill being longer, 
straight, more attenuated, and then uncinated, and in 
the back of the head and neck being furnished with 
longish, narrow, sub-erectile feathers, but, like true vul- 
tures, having the pouch on the breast exposed, and the 
sides of the head and throat bare and livid. The great 
wing-coyerts are partly, and the quill-feathers entire- 
ly of a black and blackish ash-color; those of the 
head, nape, smaller wing-coverts, body, and tail, in gen- 
eral white, with tinges of buff and rufous; the legs are 
flesh-color, and rather long; and the toes are armed 
with sharp claws. The females are brownish. In 
size the species is little bulkier than a raven, but it 
stands high on the legs. Always soiled with blood 
and garbage, offensive to the eye and nose, it yet is 
protected in Egypt both by law and public opinion, for 
the services it renders in clearing the soil of dead car- 
casses putrefying in the sun, and the cultivated fields 
of innumerable rats, mice, and other vermin. Pious 
Moslems at Cairo and other places bestow a daily por- 
tion of food upon them, and upon their associates the 
kites, who are seen hovering conjointly in great num- 
bers about the city. The racham extends to Pales- 
tine in the summer season, but becomes scarce towards 
the north, where it is not specially protected; and it 
accompanies caravans, feasting on their leavings and 
on dead camels, ete. Mr. Tristram says it breeds in 


Naturalists have referred this vulture to the mepxvoz- 
TE0C OL OperTréNapyoc of Aristotle (Hist. An. ix, 22, 2, 
ed. Schneid.). The species indicated in the Scriptures 
is now generally admitted to be the white carrion 
vulture of Egypt, Percnopterus Neophron A’gyptiacus, 
which differs but slightly from the above description. 
With respect to the original imposition of the name 
Racham, as connected with any unusual affection for 
its young, there is no modern ornithologist who as- 
signs such a quality to percnopteri more than to other 
birds, although it is likely that as the pelican empties 
its bag of fish, so this bird may void the crop to feed 
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great numbers in the valley of the Kedron (/dzs, i, 23). | C 
- | work resembles it; it does not merely give references, 
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her brood. For the Arabian fables of the bird racham, 
see Bochart, Hieroz. iii, 56. The Percnopterus is some- 
what singularly classed, both in Ley. and Deut., along 
with aquatic birds; and it may be questioned whether 
any animal will eat it, since, in the parallel case of Vul- 
tur aura, the turkey-buzzard or carrion-crow of Amer- 
ica, and even the ants, have been found abstaining from 
its carcass, and leaving it to dry up in the sun, though 
swarming around and greedy of every other animal 
substance.—Kitto, s.v. See VuLtture. The Rev. G. 
E. Post, M.D., of Tripoli, Syria, suggests (Am. ed. of 
Smith’s Dict. of the Bible, s. v.) that the racham of 
Moses may rather be a kind of pelican (Pelecana ono- 
cratalus), found in great numbers in Egypt and about 
lake Huleh, and which he says is likewise called by 
the Arabs racham; but this needs confirmation. See 
PELICAN. 

Gieseler, Jouann Kart Lupwic, one of the 
greatest of modern Church historians, was born at» Pe- 
tershagen, near Minden, March 8, 1793. His father 
and grandfather, from both of whom he received in- 
struction in childhood, were Lutheran ministers, some- 
what of the Pietistic school. In 1803 he went to study 
at the Latin school of the Orphan House at Halle, 
and was afterwards made one of the masters. In 1813 
he entered the ‘‘liberating” army as a volunteer; at 
the peace in 1815 he returned to his mastership; in 
1817 he became co-rector of the gymnasium at Min- 
den; in 1818 rector of that in Cleves; and in 1819 
professor ordinarius of theology in the newly-founded 
University of Bonn. For this rapid success he was 
indebted to his Historisch-kritischer Versuch iiber die 
Entstehung und die friihesten Schicksale der schrifilichen 
Evangelien (Historico-critical Essay on the Origin and 
earliest History of the written Gospels). In 1824 he 
began the publication of his Lehrbuch der Kirchenge- 
schichte (Text-book of Church History), a further ac- 
count of which is given below; and his studies were 
thenceforward almost wholly devoted to this science. 
In 1831 he accepted a call to the University of Géttin- 
gen, where he spent the remainder of his life. The 
university repeatedly conferred on him the dignity of 
pro-rector, and he was almost uninterruptedly a mem- 
ber of one or more of the academical boards. He was 
devoted to the interests of the Géttingen Orphan 
House, of which he was curator, and which he visited 
almost daily. He also gave much time and labor to 
a masonic lodge of which he was a member. In these 
various offices his high administrative talent found full 
play. He died July 8, 1854. His Church History is 
the chief work on which his reputation rests. The 
4th ed. of vol. i appeared in 1844 and 1845; the 4th ed. 
of vol. ii, carrying the history down to A.D. 1409, ap- 
peared in 1846-49; vol. iii, reaching to 1648, appeared 
in two parts in 1840 and 1853. The iyth vol. (1648- 
1814), the vth (1814 to the present time), and the 
vith, containing Dogmengeschichte (History of Doe- 
trines), were issued posthumously, 1855-1857. The 
history, as a whole, is, beyond question, the most 
learned, faithful, and impartial compendium of Church 
History that has ever appeared. Its most marked 
features are the judicious arrangement of the periods 
of history; the close, compact narrative in the text; 
and, most of all, the abundant sources of information 
given in the notes. In this last particular no other 


but on all difficult or controverted points the quotations 
bearing on the subject are given at length, thus ena- 
bling the reader who has not at command the treasures 
of a vast library, to consult, in no slight degree, the 


| original sources for himself. It is true, however, that 


Gieseler moves through the field of Church History 
‘“with critical acumen and cold intellect” (Schaff), 
and not, like Neander, in the spirit of faith and deyo- 
tion. The rationalism of the age in which he was ed- 
ucated leaves its traces, if not in his pages, at least 
between the lines. But his biographer, Redepenning, 


GIFFEN 


denies that he ever was a Rationalist in the ordinary 
sense of the term, and affirms that from the beginning 
to the end of his career he held fast the fundamental 
Christian doctrine of justification by faith alone. 


translation of the first three volumes of the Church 


History, by Cunningham (Philadel. 1836, 3 vols. 8yo), 
was made from the earlier editions, and has been su- 
perseded by a new one from the fourth edition by Da- 
vidson (Edinb, 1848-56), of which five volumes have 
appeared. 
edited hy Dr. H. B. Smith, of which four volumes have 
appeared (N. Y., Harper and Brothers, 8vo). Of his 
other works, we mention those on the disturbances in 
the Dutch Reformed Church between 1833 and 1839 
(Unruhen in der nied.-ref. Kirche, etc., Hamb. 1840) ; 
on the Lehnin (q. v.) prophecy (Ueber d. Lehninsche 
Weissagung, Gétting. 1840; and Die Lehninsche Weis- 
sugung als ein Gedicht des Abts von Huysbruck nachge- 
wiesen, Elberfeld, 1849) ; on the difficulty between the 
archbishop of Cologne and the Prussian government 
(Ueber die kiln. Angelegenheit, Leipz. 1838). He was 
also one of the assistant editors of the Studien und 
Kritien, one of the best theological journals of Ger- 
many.—Redepenning, in vol. v of the Church History, 
translated in the Journal of Sacred Literature, Jan. 
1856; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. v, 152 sq. 


Giffen, Dayip FLup vay, was born at Sneek, 
He belonged to an honorable family. 


wishes of his relatives, he devoted himself to the study 
of theology, which he pursued at the University of 
Harderwyk. In 1674 he became pastor of the Re- 
formed church at Wykell. 
views of Cocceius. The sentiments which he held he 
boldly proclaimed. He did not, however, blend the 
Cartesian philosophy with his Cocceian sentiments, 
but gave a practical direction and tendency to his in- 
terpretations of the Scriptures, and even to those of 
the prophecies, to whose elucidation he devoted special 
attention. To him, and his followers and successors 
of the same school, was applied the epithet serzous, in 
distinction from those who were denominated Leyden 
Cocceians. His Cocceianism excited the prejudice 


and opposition of many to his preaching during the 


early part of his ministry, and involyed him in un- 
pleasant ecclesiastical proceedings. Finally, all fur- 
ther ecclesiastical and civil proceedings against him 
were prohibited by the States of Friesland, to which 
he had appealed. He diedin 1701. An edition of his 
works was given to the public by professor A. Voget in 
1735, under the title Verzameling van al'e de Wercken, 


nagelaten en vitgegenen van den hooggeleerden en god- | 
vruchtigen heer David Flud van Giffen (Groningen, 1735). | 


See Glasius, Godgeleerd Nederland, i D., blz. 522 en 
very.; H. Bouman, Geschiedenis der Gedersche Hooge- 
school, ii D., blz. 45 (Utrecht, 1844, 1847); A. Ypeij en 
J. Dermout, Geschiedenis der Nederlandsche Hervormde 
Kerk, ii D., blz. 516 en very. (J. P.W.) 


Gift, the rendering of seven Heb. and four Greek 
terms (with their variations from the same root) in the 
A.V., besides being the import of others differently 
rendered. Several of these have a distinct and spe- 
cial meaning, indicative of the relation of giver and 
receiver, or of the motive and object of the presenta- 
tion. They are as follows: 


1. Properly and simply 472, mattan’, a gratuity | 


(Prov. xix, 6), to secure favor (Prov. xviii, 16; xxi, 
14), in religious thankfulness (Numb. xviii, 11), or in 
dowry (Gen. iv, 12). From the same root (353, na- 
-F 
than’, to bestow, in the widest sense) are also m2m73, 
7 — e Tg Ta 
mattanah’ , a present, e. g. a divine bestowal (Psa, 
Ixyiii, 18), in charity (sth. ix, 22), in religious conse- 
eration (Exod.xxviii, 38; Lev. xxiii, 38; Numb. xviii, 
6, 7, 29; Deut. xvi, 17; Ezek. xx, 26, 31, 89), in in- 
heritanee (Gen, xxv, 6; 2 Chron. xxi, 3; Ezek, shyly 
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A better edition still is the American one, | 


Following the | 
bent of his own mind, though in opposition to the | 


He fully embraced the | 


GIFT 


16,17), or as a bribe (Prov. xv,27; Eccles. vi,7); with 
its corresponding Chald. 9252, mattenah’, e. g.a royal 
| bounty (Dan. ii, 6, 48; v, 17); and the synonymous 
M0, mattath’, e. g. a reward (as rendered in 1 Kings 
xiii, 7) or fee (Prov. xxv, 14), or simple conferment 
(Eccles. iii, 13; v,19) or contribution (Ezek. xlvi, 5, 
i1). From the same root likewise the Nethinim (sc. 
| given, i. e. consecrated, Numb. viii, 19). 

2. From the root XW3, nasa’, to raise, in the “ Piel” 
sense of aiding, sc. by a gift, come MN‘272, maseth’, pe- 
| cuniary assistance (Esth. ii, 18; elsewhere in various 
| altered significations, and with different renderings) ; 
and PNW), nisseth, a present in token of respect (2 Sam. 
| xix, 42). Perhaps the inherent idea of these terms, 
however, is rather that of oblation to a superior, i. e. 
honorary gift; hence the former is also used of a dish 
of honor sent to special guests (‘‘ mess,” xliii, 34; 2 
| Sam. xi, 8), and of a ¢az or fixed contribution towards 
| the sanctuary (‘‘collection,’’ 2 Chron. xxiv, 6, 9), or 
voluntary first-fruits offered (“ oblation,” Ezek. xx, 
| 40); like the cognate NW2, massa’ (“‘tribute,” 2 
Chron. xvii, 11). 

3. More distinctly in the sense of a votive offering is 
m32'2, minchah’, an oblation or propitiatory gift @ 
Sam. viii, 2,6; 1 Chron. xviii, 2,6; 2 Chron. xxvi, 8; 
Xxxli, 23; Psa. xlv, 12; ‘‘ present,” Gen. xxxii, 13, 18, 
20, 21; xxxiii, 10; xliii, 11, 15, 25, 26; Judg. iii, 15, 
17,18; vi, 18; 1 Sam. x, 27; 1 Kings iv, 21; 2 Kings 
viii, 8,9; 2 Chron. ix, 24; xvii, 5,11; Psa. lexi, 10; 
in several of which passages the word has the acces- 
sory idea of tribute; elsewhere usually rendered ‘ of- 
| fering’’). Kindred in meaning with the last, but from 
an entirely different root (79, shur, to travel about 
| with a commodity offered in sale), is TASH, teshurah’, 
a conciliatory “present,” e. g.to a seer=fee (1 Sam. 
ix,7). Different still is 357%, terumah’ (from B55, 
| rtm, to be high), an oblation (Prov. xxix, 4), especial- 
ly a peace-ojfering (as usually rendered). The word 
M273, dlessing, is sometimes used of a present (Gen. 
xxxili, 11; 1 Sam. xxv, 27; 2 Kings v, 15), munifi- 
cence (Proy. xi, 25), or benefaction (Gen. xlix, 25; Isa. 
| Xx, 24). 

4. Mercenary in character are the following: mini) 
sho’ chad, a bribe, especially given to a judge to obtain 
a favorable verdict (Exod. xxiii,8; Deut. xvi, 19; 2 
Chron. xix, 7; Prov. vi, 35; xvii, 8, 23; Isa. i, 23; 
Ezek, xxii, 12; elsewhere rendered ‘‘ bribe,” ‘‘re- 
ward,” ‘“‘present’’?); “DWN, eshkar’ (from "ZU, to 
hire), price, i. e. tribute (Psa. Ixxii, 10; ‘* present,” 
| Ezek, xxvii, 15). So also mamabui, shilluchim’ (liter- 

ally sendings away), dotal “ presents” (1 Kings ix, 16) 
| [see Downy]; Lut 193, ne“deh (lit. liberality), signi- 
| fies the prodigal wages of a harlot (Ezek. xvi, 35). 
| 5. In Greek the usual terms are some derivative 
| from didwye, to give, namely ddua, a gift, simply, i. e. 
the thing given (Matt. vii, 11; Luke xi, 13; Eph. iv, 
8; Phil. iv, 17), ddorc, the act of giving (James i, 17); 
Owoov, a conferment in token of amity (Matt. ii, 11; 
Kyph. ii, 8; Rey. xi, 10), or sacrificial (Matt. v, 23, 24; 
vii, 4; xxiii, 18,19; Heb. v, 1; viii, 3,4; ix, 9; xi, 


| 
| 


cration (Matt. xv, 5; Mark vii, 11) [see Corsan]; 
whereas dwped, a gratuity (John iv, 10; Acts ii, 38; 
| vili, 20; x,45; xi, 17; Rom. v, 15,17; 2 Cor. ix, 15; 
Eph. iii, 7; iv, 7; Heb. vi, 4), and Cwonma, endowment 
(Rom. v, 16; James i, 17), refer to spiritual bestow- 
ments, i.e. grace, These significations are distribu- 
ted in dvaSnpa, a votive offering (Luke xxi, 5, as be- 
ing hung up), and yagi (2 Cor. viii, 4; ‘‘ liberality,” 
1 Cor. xvi, 3; ‘‘benefit,”? 2 Cor. i, 15), grace (as else- 
where usually rendered), and its cognate ydoropa, an 
| impartation which is spoken of spiritual and unmerited 


4), or merely eleemosynary (Luke xxi,1) or in conse-' 
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endowments (Rom. y, 15, 16; vi, 23), especially the 
miraculous or special powers granted to the early 
Christians (Rom. i, 11; xii, 6; 1 Cor. i,73; vii, 7; xii, 
4, 9, 28, 30, 31; 2 Cor. i, 11; 1 Tim. iv, 14; 2 Tim. i, 
6; 1 Pet.iv, 10); while pepopdc (a dividing, as in Heb. 
iv, 12), points out the distribution of these among be- 
lievers (Heb. ii, 4). Henderson has admirably ana- 
lyzed the terms used in the above passage (1 Cor. xii, 
4-6) for these various ‘‘ operations” in his work on Di- 
zine Inspiration (Lond. 1847), lect. iy. See SprrrrvaL 
Girts. 

“The giving and receiving of presents has in all 
ages been not only a more frequent, but also a more 
formal and significant proceeding in the East than 
among ourselves. It enters largely into the ordinary 
transactions of life: no negotiation, alliance, or con- 
tract of any kind can be entered into between states or 
sovereigns without a previous interchange of presents: 
none of the important events of private life, betrothal, 
marriage, coming of age, birth, take place without 
presents: eyen a visit, if of a formal nature, must be 
prefaced by a present. The extent to which the cus- 
tom prevailed admits of some explanation from the 
peculiar usages of the East: it is clear that the term 
‘gift? is frequently used where we would substitute 
‘tribute’ or ‘fee.’ The tribute of subject states was 
paid, not in a fixed sum of money, but in kind, each na- 
tion presenting its particular product—a custom which 
is frequently illustrated in the sculptures of Assyria 


and Egypt; hence the numerous instances in which | 


the present was no voluntary act, but an exaction 
(Judg. iii, 15-18; 2 Sam. viii, 2,6; 1 Kings iv, 21; 2 
Kings xvii, 3; 2 Chron. xvii,11; xxvi, 8); and hence 
the expression ‘to bring presents’ =to own submission 
(Psa. Ixviii, 29; Ixxvi, 11; Isa. xviii, 7). Again, the 
present taken to a prophet was yiewed very much in 
the light of a consulting ‘fee,’ and conveyed no idea 
of bribery (1 Sam. ix, 7; comp. xii, 3; 2 Kings v, 5; 
viii, 9): it was only when false prophets and corrupt 
judges arose that the present was prostituted, and be- 
came, instead of a minchah (as in the instances quoted), 
a shochad or bribe (Isa. i, 23; v, 23; Ezek. xxii, 12; 
Mic. iii, 11). But even allowing for these cases, which 


are hardly ‘gifts’ in our sense of the term, there is | 
still a large excess remaining in the practice of the | 


Fast: friends brought presents to friends on any joy- 


ful occasion (Esth. ix, 19, 22), those who asked for in-| 


formation or advice to those who gave it (2 Kings viii, 
8), the needy to the wealthy from whom any assistance 
was expected (Gen. xliii,11; 2 Kings xv, 19; xvi, 8), 
rulers to‘their favorites (Gen. xlvy, 22; 2 Sam. xi, 8), 
especially to their officers (sth. ii, 18; Josephus, Ant. 
xii, 2,15), or to the people generally on festive occa- 
sions (2 Sam. vi, 19): on the occasion of a marriage, 
the bridegroom not only paid the parents for his bride 
(A. V. ‘dowry’), but also gave the bride certain pres- 
ents (Gen. xxxiv, 12; comp. Gen. xxiv, 22), while the 
father of the bride gave her a present on sending her 
away, as is expressed in the term shilluchim (B°F}20) 
(1 Kings ix, 16); and again, the portions of the sons 
of concubines were paid in the form of presents (Gen. 
XXvV, 6). 

‘‘ The nature of the presents was as various as were 
the occasions: food (1 Sam. ix, 7; xvi, 20; xxv, 18), 
sheep, and cattle (Gen. xxxii, 13-15; Judg. xv, 1), 
gold (2 Sam. xviii, 11; Job xiii, 11; Matt. ii, 11), jew- 


els (Gen. xxiv, 53), furniture, and vessels for eating | 


and drinking (2 Sam. xvii, 28), delicacies, such as 
spices, honey, etc. (Gen. xxiv, 53; 1 Kings x, 25; 
2 Kings v, 22), particularly in the case of persons in- 
ducted into high office (Esth. vi,8; Dan. v, 16; comp. 
Herod. iii, 20). The mode of presentation was with as 
much parade as possible; the presents were conyeyed 
by the hands of servants (Judg. iii, 18), or, still better, 
on the backs of beasts of burden (2 Kings viii, 9), even 
when such a mode of conveyance was unnecessary. 
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The refusal of a present was regarded as a high indig- 
nity, and this constituted the aggravated insult noticed 
in Matt. xxii, 11, the marriage robe having been offer- 
ed and refused (Trench, Parables). No less an insult 
was it not to bring a present when the position of the 
parties demanded it (1 Sam. x, 27)” (Smith, s. v.). 
Comp. Present. 


Gift of Tongues. See TonGusrs, Grrr or. 


Gifts, Spiritual (yaolcpara, charisms). On this 
subject we make the following extract, by permission, 
from Schaff, History of the Apostolic Church, § 116: 

‘By the expression spiritual gift or gift of grace, 
Vaptopa, evéoynua, the apostle means ‘a revelation of 
the Spirit for the common good’ (Pavipwoug Tov mveb= 
poaroc mode Td cuppépoy, 1 Cor. xii, 7; mod¢ Tijy OfKo- 
Oopny rHC ekcAynotac, Xiv, 12; compare Eph. iv, 12); 
that is, not faith in general, which constitutes the es- 
sence of the whole Christian disposition, but a particu- 
lar energy and utterance of the believer’s life, prompt- 
ed and guided by the Holy Ghost, for the edification 
of the Church; the predominant religious qualification, 
the peculiar divine talent of the individual, by which 
he is to perform his function, as an organic member, in 
the vital action of the whole, and promote its growth. 
It is, therefore, as the name itself implies, something 
supernaturally wrought, and bestowed by free grace 
(comp. 1 Cor. xii, 11); yet it forms itself, like Chris- 
tianity in general, upon the natural basis prepared for 
it in the native intellectual and moral capacities of the 
man, which are in fact themselves gifts of God. These 
natural qualities it baptizes with the Holy Ghost and 
with fire, and rouses to higher and freer activity. The 
charisms are many, corresponding to the various facul- 
ties of the soul and the needs of the body of Christ ; 
and in this very abundance and diversity of gifts are 
revealed the riches of divine grace (zoiki\n yaore Yeo, 
1 Pet. iv, 10). As, however, they all flow from the 
same source, are wrought by the Holy Ghost, and are 
gifts of free grace, so they all subserve the same end, 
the edification of the body of Christ. Hence the apos- 
tle applies to them the beautiful simile of the bodily 


|} organism, the harmonious co-operation of different 


members (Rom. xii, 4-6; 1 Cor. xii, 12 sq.). To this 
practical design the term administrations or ministry 


| (Acaxoviat, 1 Cor. xii, 5; comp. Eph. iv, 12; 1 Pet. iv, 


10) no doubt refers. Every one has ‘his proper gift,’ 
which best corresponds to his natural peculiarity and 
is indispensable for his sphere of activity (1 Cor. vii, 
7; xii, 11; Rom. xii,6; 1 Pet. iv, 10). But several 
charisms may also be united in one individual. ‘This 
was the case particularly with the apostles, whose of- 
fice in fact originally included all other spiritual of- 
fices and their functions, even to the diaconate (comp. 
Acts iv, 35, 87; vi, 2). It is true they all had not 
these gifts in equal measure. . John seems to have pos- 
sessed especially the charisms of love, profound knowl- 
edge, and prophecy; Peter, those of Church govern- 
ment and discipline, miracles, and discernment of spir- 
its (comp. Acts v, 1 sq.); James, those of the faithful 
episcopal superintendence of a congregation, and si- 
lent, patient service at the altar. Most various] - 
dowed in this respect was St. Paul, eminent alil 
knowing and in setting forth divine mysteries; fitted 
both for the labors of a pioneer, and for preserving and 
confirming established order; at home among visions 
and revelations; excelling all the Corinthians in the 
gift of tongues (1 Cor. xiv, 18); and accredited among 
them by signs and wonders (2 Cor. xii, 12). The 


| greatest movements in the history of the world always 


proceed from individuals uncommonly gifted, in whom 
the scattered mental energies of their age are harmo- 
niously concentrated. Of course, however, the num- 
her or strength of the charisms establishes no merit or 
preference as to the attainment of salvation. For this, 
living faith in Christ is sufficient. The charisms are 


free gifts of grace; and the man is responsible, not for 
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the possession, but for the use of them. Every spirit- 
ual gift is liable to abuse. Spiritual knowledge may 
puff up (1 Cor. viii, 1). The gift of tongues may fos- 
ter vanity and the disposition to monopolize the ben- 
efit of worship in self-edifying rapture (xiv, 2 sq.). 
And every gift is attended with heavy responsibility. 
Hence the apostle’s earnest commendation of love, 
which alone would prevent such abuse of other gifts, 
and make their exercise pleasing to God. The value 
of the gifts varied; not depending, however, as many 
of the Corinthians thought, on their splendor and out- 
ward effect, but on their practical utility for building 
up the kingdom of God (1 Cor, xii, 31; xiv, 3 sq.). 
This extraordinary operation of the Spirit showed it- 
self first in the apostles on the day of Pentecost, the 
birthday of the Church. Some of these gifts, as those 
of prophecy and miracles, meet us, indeed, even in the 
Old Testament; and before the resurrection of Christ 
we find the disciples healing the sick and casting out 
devils (Matt. xi,8; Mark vi,13). But the permanent 
possession of the Holy Ghost as the Spirit of Christ 
was attached to his glorification and exaltation to the 
right hand of the Father (John vii, 39). Thence it fol- 
lowed the steps of the heralds of the Gospel as a holy 
energy, awakening in every susceptible soul a depth 
of knowledge, a power of will, and a jubilee of heay- 
enly joy, which formed a glowing contrast with the 
surrounding paganism. For the Lord had promised 
(Mark xvi, 17, 18) that the gifts of speaking with 
tongues, casting out devils, and healing, should be not 
confined to a few, but bestowed on the mass of believ- 
ers. ‘This blooming glory of the infant Church un- 
folded itself most luxuriantly among the intellectual, 
excitable, gifted Greeks, especially in the Corinthian 
Church. But there, too, the dangers and abuses at- 
tending it most frequently appeared. The usual me- 
dium of communicating spiritual gifts was the laying 
on of the apostles’ hands (Acts viii, 17; xix, 6; 1 Tim. 
iv, 14); yet on Cornelius and his company the Holy 
Ghost fell immediately after the simple preaching of 
the Gospel, and they began to speak with tongues and 
prophesy, to the great astonishment of the Jewish- 
Christian brethren, before Peter had baptized them 
(Acts x, 44, 46). 

“Tt is the prevailing view that the charisms, some 
of them at least, as those of miracles and tongues, be- 
long not essentially and permanently to the Church, 
but were merely a temporary adventitious efflorescence 
of the apostolic period, an ornamental appendage, like 
the wedding-dress of a youthful bride, and afterwards 
disappeared from history, giving place to the regular 
and natural kind of moral and religious activity. So, 
among the ancients, Chrysostom, who begins his twen- 
ty-ninth homily on the Epistle to the Corinthians with 
these words: Totro diay ro ywoloy opddpa éoriv aca- 
HEC, THY OF AoapEay 1) THY TOAYMAaTwWY dyVvoLa 
TEKaL EXNELWLC Toll, THY TOTE piv oUMPBady- 
Tuy, viv O& ov yrvopévorn. 
compare, for example, Olshausen (Comment. iii, 683), 
who makes the charismatic form of the Spirit’s opera- 
tion cease with the third century. With special dis- 

i@einess, this view is expressed by Trautmann as fol- 

(Wie Apostol. Kirche, 1848, p. 309): ‘As, in the case 
of marriage, the festivity of the wedding-day cannot 
always last, any more than the inspiration of the first 
love when the seriousness and steady activity of the 
common pilgrimage just begun comes on; as, accord- 
ing to the universal order of nature, the blossom must 
fall away if the fruit is to thrive—though, on the oth- 
er hand, the fruit does not appear without the preced- 
ing blossom—so that gush of heavenly powers on the 
day of Pentecost could not, must not continue in the 
Church. It could not—because the earthly human na- 
ture is not able constantly to bear the bliss of ecstasy 
and such mighty streams of power from above, as is 
shown by the example of the three chosen disciples on 
the Mount of Transfiguration. It must not—because 


Among moderns | 
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the continuance of the blossom would have hindered 
the development of the fruit. The splendor of these 
higher powers would unavoidably have fixed the eye 
and the heart too much on externals, and the proper 
object and work of faith, the inward conquest of the 
world, would have been neglected.’ The Irvingites, 
on the contrary, like the Montanists of the second cen- 
tury, look upon these apostolic gifts and offices as the 
necessary conditions of a healthy state of the Church 
at any time; make their disappearance the fault of 
Christianity ; and hold it impossible to remedy the de- 
fects of the Church without a revival of the charisms 
and the apostolate. They appeal to such passages as 
1 Cor. xii, 27-81; Eph. iv, 11-13, where undue empha- 
sis is laid on ‘till;’ and to 1 Thess. v, 19, 20; 1 Cor. 
xii, 31; xiv, 1, where the apostle not only warns Chris- 
tians against quenching the holy fire of the Spirit, but 
also positively requires them to strive earnestly after 
his miraculous gifts. So Thiersch, the (only) scien- 
tific theologian of the Irvingite community, in his Vor- 
lesungen iiber Katholicismus und Protestantismus, i, 80 
(2d edit.); compare my articles on ‘ Irvingism and the 
Church Question’ in the Deutsche Kirchenfreund, vol. 
iii, Nos. 2, 3, 5, and 6, particularly p. 223 sq. The Mor- 
mons, too, or ‘Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints,’ whose rise (April 6, 1830) was almost simulta- 
neous with the appearance of Irvingism in England, 
notwithstanding their radical difference in spirit and 
conduct, likewise claim to possess all the offices and 
spiritual gifts of the apostolic Church. Their founder, 
Joseph Smith, lays down,among other articles of faith : 
‘We believe in the same organization that existed in 
the primitive Church, viz. apostles, prophets, pastors, 
teachers, evangelists, etc. We believe in the gift of 
tongues, prophecy, revelation, visions, healing, inter- 
pretation of tongues,’ ete. (Hist. of all the Relig. De- 
nominations in the U.S. p. 348, 2d edit.). There seems 
to us to be here a mixture of truth and error on both 
sides. In these charisms we must distinguish between 
the essence and the temporary form. The first is per- 
manent; the second has disappeared, yet breaks out at 
times sporadically, though not with the same strength 
and purity as in the apostolic period. In the nature 
of the case, the Holy Ghost, when first entering into 
humanity, came with peculiar creative power, copious- 
ness, and freshness; presented a striking contrast to 
the mass of the unchristian world; and by this very 
exhibition of what was extraordinary and migaculous, 
exerted a mighty attraction upon the world, without 
which it could never have been conquered. Christian- 
ity, however, aims to incorporate herself in the life of 
humanity, enter into all its conditions and spheres of 
activity as the ruling principle, and thus to become 
the second, higher nature. As it raises the natural 
more and more into the sphere of the Spirit, so in this 
very process it makes the supernatural more-and more 
natural. These are but two aspects of one and the 
same operation. Accordingly we find, that as fast as 
the reigning power of heathenism is broken, those 
charisms which exhibited most of the miraculous be- 
come less frequent, and after the fourth century al- 
most entirely disappear. This is not owing to a fault 
of Christianity, for at that very time the Church pro- 
duced some of her greatest teachers, her Athanasius 
and her Ambrose, her Chrysostom and her Augustine. 
It is rather a result of its victory over the world. Spir- 


itual gifts, however, did not then fully and forever dis- - 


appear ; for in times of great awakening, and of the 
powerful descent of the Spirit, in the creative epochs 
of the Church, we now and then observe phenomena 
quite similar to those of the first century, along with 
the corresponding dangers and abuses, and even Sa- 
tanic imitations and caricatures. These manifestations 
then gradually cease again, according to the law of the 
development of a new principle as just stated. Such 
facts of experience may serve to confirm and illustrate 
the phenomena of the apostolic age. In judging of 
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them, moreover, particularly of the mass of legends of 
the Roman Church, which still lays claim to the per- 
petual possession of the gift of miracles, we must pro- 
ceed with the greatest caution and critical discrimina- 
tion. In view of the over-valuation of charisms by 
the Montanists and Irvingites, we must never forget 
that Paul puts those which most shun free inspection, 
and most rarely appear, as the gift of tongues, far be- 
neath the others, which pertain to the regular vital ac- 
tion of the Church, and are at all times present in 
larger or smaller measure, as the gifts of wisdom, of 
knowledge, of teaching, of trying spirits, of govern- 
ment, and, above all, of love, that greatest, most valu- 
able, most useful, and most enduring of all the fruits 
of the Spirit (1 Cor. xiii). ' 

‘*Finally, as to the classification of the charisms. 
They have often been divided into extraordinary or 
supernatural in the strict sense, and ordinary or natu- 
ral. (So by Neander; also by Conybeare and How- 
son, The Life and Epistles of St.Paul [London, 1853], 
i, 459.) But thi. is improper, for, on the one hand, 
they all rest on a natural basis, even the gift of mira- 
cles (upon the dominion of mind over body, of will 
over matter); and, on the other, they are all super- 
natural. St.Paul derives them all from one and the 
same Spirit, and it is only their supernatural, divine 
element, that makes them charisms. Nor, according 
to what has been already said, can the division into 
permanent, or those which belong to the Church at all 
times, and transitory, or such as are confined to the 
apostolic period, be strictly carried out. We there- 
fore propose a psychological classification, on the ba- 
sis of the three primary faculties of the soul; they all 
being capable and in need of sanctification, and the 
Holy Ghost, in fact, leaving none of them untouched, 
but turning them all to the edification of the Church. 
With this corresponds also the classification according 
to the different branches of the Church-life, in which the 
activity of one or the other of these faculties thus su- 
pernaturally elevated predominates. This would give 
us three classes of charisms: 1. Those which relate es- 
pecially to feeling and worship. 2. Those which relate 
to knowledge and theology. 3. Those which relate to 
will and Church government. To the gifts of feeling be- 
long speaking with tongues, interpretation of tongues, 
and inspired prophetic discourse; to the theoretical 
class, or gifts of intellect, belong the charisms of wis- 
dom and of knowledge, of teaching and of discerning 
spirits; to the practical class, or gifts of will, the cha- 
risms of ministration, of government, and of miracles. 
Fuith lies back of all, as the motive power, taking up 
the whole man, and bringing all his faculties into con- 
tact with the divine Spirit, and under his influence 
and control.” 

On the special gifts, see further in Schaff, Hist. of 
the Apost. Church, § 117-120. On the gift of tongues, 
See Toncuss, Girt or. See also Jortin, Remarks on 
Ecclesiastical History; Doddridge, Lectures on Pneu- 
matology ; Neander, Planting and Training, ch. i; De- 
litzsch, Biblical Psychology, part v ; Martensen, Chris- 
tian Dogmatics, § 233-235; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. iv, 
735 sq.; and the art. CATHOLIC APosToLic CHURCH ; 
PiymoutH BRETHREN. 


Gifttheil, Lupwic Frimprticn, a native of Sua- 
bia, made himself a name in the 17th century by his 


fanatical denunciations 0% the State Church and its | 


ministers. The date of his birth is not known, but he 
began to write during the Thirty-Years’ War. Gift- 
theil not only opposed the religious institutions of his 
day, but also believed himself called to warn the goy- 
ernments against war and bloodshed. For this object 
he wrote to the king of England, in 1643-1644, Zween 
Brieffe, gerichtet an die Méachtigen in England, ete. ; 
then, in 1647, his Line neue Declaration aus Orient, etc. 
He continued his warnings also to Cromwell, and, 
among other things, called the protector “ field-mar- 
shal of the devil, highwayman, thief, and murderer.”’ 
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After wandering over more than the half of Europe, 
he died at Amsterdam in 1611. See Arnold, Kirchen- 
u. Ketzerhist. iii, 10; Bohme, 8 Bicher v. d. Reforma- 
tion der Kirche in England (Altona, 1734, p. 941 sq.); 
Herzog, Real-Encyklop. v, 155. (J.N.P.) 


Giger, GzorGr MusGRAVE, an eminent divine and 
scholar in the Presbyterian Church, was born in Phil- 
adelphia June 6,1822. He graduated with high honor 
at Nassau Hall in 1841, and studied divinity in the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton in 1844, ‘Soon 
after finishing his college course he was chosen tutor 
in New Jersey College. This position he held till 
1846, when he was elected adjunct professor of mathe- 
matics. In the following year he was elected adjunct 
professer of Greek, and in 1854 professor of the Latin 
language and literature. He held this chair till 1865, 
when failing health obliged him to resign. He died 
in Philadelphia Oct. 11,1865. Dr. Giger was heartily 
attached to the interests of the college with which he 
was so long connected. He bequeathed to it his li- 
brary, and it is also a residuary legatce to the extent 
of thirty thousand dollars.” He also left legacies to 
‘Clio Hall,” one of the college societies, and to the 
order of Masons.—Wilson’s Presbyterian Historical Al- 
manac, ix, 146, 

Gi’hon (Heb. Gichon’, ji7"3, in 1 Kings 473, a 
stream, as breaking forth from a fountain; Sept. in 
Gen. ii, 13 Dewy v. r. Py wy, in 1 Kings i, 33, 38 Tay, 
in 2 Chron. xxxii, 30 Teeéy, undistinguishable in 2 . 
Chron, xxxiii, 14; Vulg. Gzhon), the name of two wa- 
ter-courses. Gesenius compares Job xl, 23, and the 
Arabic jayhauna and jayhunu, spoken of several larger 
Asiatic streams, as the Ganges, Araxes, etc. : 

1. The second of the four rivers of Eden, said to 
flow around the land of Cush or Ethiopia (1 Gen. ii, 18). 
What river is actually denoted here is a matter of 
great dispute and uncertainty ; perhaps the face of the 
country in question has been so greatly changed since 
that time (although the present tense is used by Moses 
in the description) as to efface the distinctive marks 
given. See PArApisE. We may here remark, how- 
eyer, that the usual interpretation, and the one adopt- 
ed by Gesenius, is that of Josephus (Ty, Ant. i, 1, 
3), which identifies the Gihon with the NILE; so also 
the Sept., which in Jer. ii, 18, for SrmoR or the Nile, 
has I'@y, and in Ecclus. xxiv, 27 puts Tywy (A. V. 
‘‘Geon”) for the Nile. The Mohammedans likewise 
reckon the Nile as one of the rivers of Paradise (Fund- - 
grab, des Orients, i, 304). Others regard the Oxus as 
meant (Rosenmiiller, Alterth.i,1, p. 184; Ritter, Hrdk, 
ii, 480), others the Araxes (Reland); others still the 
Ganges (Ewald, Jsr. Gesch. i, 333),—Winer, i, 428. 

The second river of Paradise presents difficulties 
not less insurmountable than the first, or Pison. Those 
who maintained that the Pison is the Ganges held also 
that the Gihon was the Nile. One great objection to 
this theory is, that although in the books of the Old 
Testament frequent allusion is made to this river, it 
nowhere appears to have been known to the Hebrews 
by the name Gihon, The idea seems to have origina- 
ted with the Sept. rendering of "1°W by Pynéy in Jer. 
ii, 18; but it is clear, from the manner in which the 
translators have given the latter clause of the same 
passage, that they had no conception of the true mean- 
ing. Among modern writers, Bertheau (quoted by 
Delitzsch, Genesis) and Kalisch ((enesis) have not hes- 
itated to support this interpretation, in accordance 
with the principle they adopt, that the description of 
the garden of Eden is to be explained according to the 
most ancient notions of the earth’s surface, without 
reference to the advances made in later times in geo- 
graphical knowledge. If this hypothesis be adopted, 
it certainly explains some features of the narrative, 
but, so far from removing the difficulty, it introduces 
another equally great. It has yet to be proved that 
the opinions of the Hebrews on these points were as 
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contradictory to the now well-known relations of land 
and water as the recorded impressions of other nations 
at a much later period. At present we have nothing 
but categorical assertion. Pausanias (ii, 5), indeed, 
records a legend that the Euphrates, after disappear- 
ing in a marsh, rises again beyond Ethiopia, and flows 
through Egypt as the Nile. Arrian (Hap. Alex. vi, 1) 
relates that Alexander, on finding crocodiles in the In- 
dus, and beans like those of Egypt on the banks of the 
Acesines, imagined that he had discovered the sources 
of the Nile; but he adds, what those who make use of 
this passage do not find it convenient to quote, that on 
receiving more accurate information Alexander aban- 
doned his theory, and cancelled the letter he had writ- 
ten to his mother Olympias on the subject. It is but 
fair to say that there was at one time a theory afloat 
that the Nile rose in a mountain of Lower Mauretania 
(Pliny, H. WN. v, 10). 

The etymology of Gihon (1775, to burst forth) seems 
to indicate that it was a swiftly-flowing, impetuous 
stream. According to Golius (Ler. Arab.), Jichim is 
the name given to the Oxus, which has, on this ac- 
count, been assumed by Rosenmiiller, Hartmann, and 
Michaelis to be the Gihon of Scripture. But the Arax- 
es, too, is called by the Persians Jichin ar-Ras, and 
from this circumstance it has been adopted by Reland, 
Calmet, and colonel Chesney as the modern represent- 
ative of the Gihon. It is clear, therefore, that the 
question is not to be decided by etymology alone, as 
the name might be appropriately applied to many riy- 
ers. That the Gihon should be one of the channels by 
which the united stream of the Tigris and Euphrates 
falls into the Persian Gulf, was essential to the theory 
which places the garden of Eden on the Shat el-Arab. 
Bochart and Huet contended that it was the eastern- 
most of these channels, while Calvin considered it to be 
the most westerly. Hopkinson and Junius, conceiving 
that Eden was to be found in the region of Auranitis 
(=Audanitis, quasi Edenitis), on the Euphrates, were 
compelled to make the Gihon coincide with the Nahar- 
sar, the Marses of Amm. Mare. (xxiii, 6, § 25). That 


it should be the Orontes (Leclere), the Ganges (Butt- | 


mann and Ewald), the Kur, or Cyrus, which rises from 
the side of the Saghanlou mountain, a few miles north- 
ward of the sources of the Araxes (Link), necessarily 
followed from the exigencies of the several theories. 
Rask and Verbrugge are in favor of the Gyndes of the 
ancients (Herod, i, 189), now called the Diyalah, one 
of the tributaries of the Tigris, Abraham Peritsol 
(Ugolino, vol. vii) was of opinion that the garden of 
Eden was situated in the region of the Mountains of 
the Moon, 
the Gihon with a river which his editor, Hyde, ex- 
plains to be the Niger, he avoids the difficulty which 
is presented by the fact that the Hiddekel and P’rath 
are rivers of Asia, by conceiving it possible that these 
rivers actually take their rise in the Mountains of the 
Moon, and then run under ground till they make their 
appearance in Assyria. Equally unsatisfactory is the 
explanation of Ephraem Syrus that the four rivers 
have their source in Paradise, which is situated in a 
very lofty place, but are swallowed up by the sur- 
rounding districts, and, after passing underneath the 
sea, come to light again in different quarters of the 
globe.—Smith, s. v. Eden. 

Inasmuch as the sacred narrative makes it evident 
that all the rivers in question took their origin from 
the head waters of the Euphrates and the Tigris, we 
must refer the Gihon to one of the streams of the same 
region, namely, the lake system of Central Armenia, 
in the vicinity of Lake Van. As the Euphrates and 
Tigris flow southerly, so we may naturally conclude 
that by the Pison and Gihon are intended rivers flow- 
ing northerly, probably one towards the Caspian, and 
the other towards the Euxine. No better representa- 
tive of the Gihon can be found in this region than the 
Araxces (Apdéne) of antiquity, which, as we haye seen, 


* 


Identifying the Pison with the Nile, and | 
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to this day bears the same name among the Arabs. 
This is a large river in Armenia Major, which takes its 
rise from a number of sources in Mount Abus (the 
present Bin-Gol), nearly in the centre of the space be- 
tween the east and west branches of the Euphrates 
(Strabo, p. 531; Pliny, vi, 10; Ptolemy, v, 13; § 3, 6, 
9). The general course may be described as east, then 
south-east, and, after flowing in a north-easterly direc- 
tion, it resumes its south-east course, and, after its 
junction with the Cyrus (Kur), it discharges itself into 
the Caspian Sea (Col. Monteith, in the London Geogr. 
Journ. vol. iii). It is the modern Arras (Smith, Dict. 
of Class. Geogr. 8. v.). See EDEN. 

2. A fountain near Jerusalem, to which the young 
Solomon was taken to be anointed king (1 Kings i, 33, 
38), out of sight, but within hearing of En-rogel, with 


| the city between (ver. 9, 41), but its direction is not 


indicated. Subsequently Hezekiah ‘‘stopped the up- 
per water-course [or upper outflow of the waters] of 
Gihon, and brought it straight down to the west side 


| of the city of David” (2 Chron. =xxii, 30; xxxiii, 14). 


This was, perhaps, on occasion of the approach of the 
Assyrian army under Sennacherib, when, to prevent 
the besiegers from finding water, great numbers of the 
people labored with much diligence in stopping the 
water of the fountains without the city, and in partic- 
ular of “the brook that ran through the midst of the 
land’ (2 Chron. xxxii, 3, 4). The author of the book 
of Sirach (xlviii, 17) also states that ‘“ Hezekiah 
brought water into the midst of the city; he dug with 
iron into the rock, and built fountains for the waters.” 
The fountain of Gihon is also mentioned by Josephus 
as lying outside the city (Tuy, Ant. vii, 14, 5). From 
a comparison of these passages, the editor of the Picto- 
rial Bible (on 2 Chron. xxxii) arrived at the conclu- 
sion, since confirmed by Dr. Robinson (Researches, i, 


| 318), that there existed anciently a fountain of Gihon 


on the west side of the city, which was ‘“ stopped”’ or 
covered over by Hezekiah, and its waters brought by 
subterraneous channels into the city. Before that 
time it would naturally have flowed down through the 
valley of the Gihon, and probably formed the brook 
which was stopped at the same time. ‘‘The fountain 
may have been stopped, and its waters thus secured 
very easily by digging deep and erecting over it one 
or more vaulted subterranean chambers. Something 
of the very same kind is still seen in the fountains 
near Solomon’s Pools beyond Bethlehem, where the 
water rises in subterranean chambers, to which there 
is no access except down a narrow shaft like a well. 
In this way the waters of Gihon would be withdrawn 
from the enemy and preserved in the city, in which 
they would seem to have been distributed among va- 
rious reservoirs and fountains.’’ From all these cir- 
cumstances there seems little room to doubt that an 
open fountain, called ‘‘the fountain of Gihon,” did 
anciently exist on the west side of the city, the waters 
of which may still continue to flow by subterranean 
channels down to the ancient Temple, and perhaps to 
Siloam. This fountain was probably near the present 
Upper Pool, in the valley west of Jerusalem. This 
Upper Pool is a large tank, which is dry in summer, 
but in the rainy season becomes full, when its waters 
are conducted by a small, rude aqueduct or channel 
to the vicinity of the Jaffa Gate, and so to the Pool of 
Hezekiah within the city (Robinson’s Researches, i, 
352, 512-514). Mr. Williams (Holy City, ii, 480) sug- 
gests another route for the water in question, namely, 
that the upper spring of Gihon once had its issue on 
the north side of the city, not far from the tombs of 
the kings, where its waters were originally received 
into a basin called the Serpent’s Pool, and thence 
flowed down the valley of Jehoshaphat. This upper 
outflow Hezekiah stopped, and brought the water by 
an aqueduct down the Tyropcon to the Temple, 
whence the surplus flowed off by an old channel to 
the fountain of the Virgin, and was continued through 
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a new bore to the Pool of Siloam, which Mr. Wil- 
liams thinks was the Lower Pool of Isa. xxii, 9, 11. 
Schwarz (Palest. p. 266) likewise confounds the lower 
spring of Gihon with Siloam. This latter, he says, 
has the same peculiar qualities as the water of a cis- 
tern found between the castle of David and the Tem- 
ple Mount, showing the cofftse of the now closed up- 
per fount of Gihon. From the terms of the first pas- 
sage in which Gihon is mentioned (1 Kings i, 33, 38, 
45), it is evident it was at a lower level than the city 
—“‘Bring him down (OM737A) upon (2) Gihon’’— 
““They are come up (ae 3") from thence.’ With this 
agrees a later mention (2 Chron. xxxiii, 14), where it 
is called “ Gihon-in-the-valley,’’ the word rendered 
valley being nachal (M2). In this latter place Gihon 
is named to designate the direction of the wall built 
by Manasseh—“‘ outside the city of David, on the west 
of [rather to 5] Gihon-in-the-valley to the entrance of 
the fish-gate.”” It is not stated in any of the above 
passages that Gihon was a spring; but the only re- 
maining place in which it is mentioned suggests that 
idea, or at least that it had given its name to some 
water—' Hezekiah also stopped the upper source or 
issue (axzia, from N37, to rush forth; incorrectly 
‘water-course’ in A.V.) of the waters of Gihon” (2 
Chron. xxxii, 30). If the place to which Solomon 
was brought down on the king’s mule was Gihon-in- 
the-valley—and from the terms above noticed it seems 
probable that it was—then the “upper source’’ would 
be some distance away, and at a higher level. Jose- 
phus also speaks of water brought to the tower of Hip- 
picus (War, v, 7, 3), which could only have come 
from the west. The following are therefore the views 
propounded as to its real import and locality : (1) Some 
affirm that Gihon was the ancient name of the valley 
of Jehoshaphat, and that it is compounded of the words 
N55, “a valley,” and jm, “ beauty.’’ The fountain 
of the Virgin, which rises at the bottom of the valley, 


had originally flowed into the brook Kidron, but was | 


artificially carried by a conduit across the ridge of 
Sion (?) to the Pool of Siloam. This was the lower 
water-course of Gihon. More to the north was an- 
ciently another spring, called the upper water-course 


of Gihon, which was stopped or sealed in the time of | 
Hezekiah, and conyeyed to the west side of the city | 


of David (Lewin, Jerusalem, p. 11 sq.). It will be 
seen,that in this theory the ‘ city of Dayid’’ is iden- 
tified with Moriah. (2) Others think that Gihon was 
the old name of the Tyropean valley; that the Pool 
of Siloam was the ‘‘lower Gihon;” and that the ‘‘up- 
per Gihon” was only the table-land north of the Da- 
mascus gate (Williams, Holy City, i, 124, supplement). 
(3) Others hold that Gihon was a name sometimes 
given to the valley of Hinnom, and that the “up- 
per outflow’’ was at the head of that valley west of 
the city (Robinson, B. 2. i, 846). (4) An English en- 
gineer, recently sent out to survey the waters of Je- 
rusalem, has reported that there is not, and from the 
position of the city and the character of the strata 
there could not be, 
Jerusalem. The so-called Fountain of the Virgin, he 
says, is supplied by the leakage from the great cisterns 
under the Temple area; and the peculiar taste of its 
water is occasioned by stagnation and filth (MS. Re- 
port). If this be so, then Gihon could neither be a 
fountain nor a perennial stream. The results of this 
examination of authorities may be thus stated. The 
upper fountain of Gihon was in the head of the valley 
of Hinnom, and a stream from it ran down through 
that valley. The fountain was covered by Hezekiah, 
and the water brought into the city of Dayid by a con- 
cealed channel, partly hewn in the rock. There was 
an ‘‘upper” and a “lower”? pool in this valley. A 
close examination of the 


views. 


any perennial fountain in or around | 


place tends to confirm these | 
No fountain has yet been discovered, nor could | 
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lity are one only in virtue of their divinity. 
‘not the divine nature, but only the person of the Word, 


GILBERT DE LA PORREE 


it be without extensive excavations; but a section of 
an old aqueduct was laid bare when sinking the foun- 
dations of the new church on the northern summit of 
Zion. It was twenty feet beneath the surface, in 
places excavated in the rock, and its direction wag 
from west to east (Bartlett, Walks about Jerusalem, p. 
84). This may be a portion of Hezekiah’s aqueduct 
from Gihon; and it may have curried the water to the 
Temple area as well as to Zion. In the valley of Hin- 
nom are still two great ‘‘ pools ;” one at its head, call- 
ed Birket el-Mamilla; another west of the present 
Sion gate in the bottom of the glen, called Birket es- 
Sultan. The fountain or rivulet in question is doubt- 
less a part of the aqueduct system of Jerusalem, all of 
it probably traceable to the supply from the pools of 
Solomon at Bethlehem. — Kitto, s. v.; Smith, s. y. 
See JERUSALEM. 

Gil, Juay, commonly called Dr. Egidius, was one 
of the early converts to the Reformation in Spain. 
He was born at Olivera, in Aragon, and was educa- 
ted at the University of Alcala, where he devoted him- 
self especially to the Scholastic theology. After his 
ordination he became canon-preacher at the cathedral 
of Seville, and professor of theology at Siguenza. 
Under the influence of Rodrigo de Valer (q. v.) he 
was led to the careful study of the Bible, and the ef- 
fect appeared in the life and power of his preaching, 
which was soon noised abroad. He united with Var- 
gas (q. v.) and Ponce de la Fuente in a plan for dif- 
fusing practical religious life. In 1550 he was nom- 
inated by the emperor to the bishopric of Tortosa, 
and this preferment excited the anger of his enemies. 
He was seized and imprisoned by the Inquisition on a 
charge of heresy. The emperor and the chapter of 
Seville interfered in his behalf; but, after a singular 
trial (for details, see M‘@rie), he was condemned to 
imprisonment (1551), from which he was released in 
1555. He died soon after. His remains were taken 
from the grave by order of the Inquisition, and burnt, 
as those of a Lutheran heretic.—M‘Crie, Iefirmation 
in Spain, ch. iv. 

Gil’alai (Heb. Gilalay’, nbby, perhaps dungy [Ge- 
senius], or weighty [Furst]; Sept. Mew), one of the 
priests appointed by Nehemiah to aid Zechariah in the 
musical services under Ezra at the dedication of the 
walls of Jerusalem (Neh. xii, 36). B.C. 446. 

Gilbert de la Porrée ((Gislebertus Porretanus), 
a Scholastic theologian and follower of Abelard, was 
born at Poitiers in 1070. He studied philosophy under 
Bernard of Chartres, and theology under Anselm and 

tadulfus of Laon. He began to lecture at Chartres, 
and both there and at Paris achieved great distinction 
as a profound logician and an original teacher. In 


| 1142 he was made bishop of Poitiers, but did not give 


up his metaphysical pursuits. He treated theology 
more as a metaphysician than as a divine, making 
more use of Aristotle than of Scripture or of the fa- 
thers. His style was very obscure. He was a thor- 
ough Realist in philosophy. For his theories with re. 
gard to the divine nature he was accused at the Coun- 
cil of Rheims in 1148, where Bernard of Clairvaux 
headed the prosecution against him, The charges 
were founded on the following propositions of Gilbert : 
1, That the divine nature, the substance of God, is not 
tod. 2. The properties of the divine persons are not 


the persons themselves; and the persons of the Trin- 
9 
3. It was 


4, There is no meré possible 
but the merit of Christ. Gilbert was condemned, 
though some of the cardinals voted with him. He 
submitted to the decision of the council, and remained 
afterwards unmolested in his diocese. He died in 
1154. Gilbert wrote many books, part of which are 
yet in MS, Among those printed are Commentarius 
in quatuor libros de Trinitate of Boethius, published in 


that beeame incarnate. 
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Boethii Opera (Bale, 1570, fol.) :—Liber sex Principi- 
orum, pub. in Hermolaus Barbarus’s edition of Aristo- 
tle. See Hauréau, Philosophie Scolastique, i, 296 sq. ; 
Cousin, Introd. au« Ouvrages inédits d’ Abetlard ; Baur, 
Dreieinigkeit, ii, 509 sq. ; Neander, Ch. History, iv, 410, 
461; Neander, History of Dogmas, p. 489, 497 ; Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, xx, 484. 

Gilbert, Eliphalet Wheeler, D.D., a Presby- 
terian minister, and president of Delaware College, was 
born at Lebanon, Columbia Co., N. Y., Dec. 19, 1793, 
and graduated at Union College in 1813. After com- 
pleting his theological course at Princeton, he was li- 
censed in 1817, went on a mission to the West, and on 
his return was elected pastor of the Second Presbyte- 
rian Church in Wilmington, Del. He was frequently 
engaged in missionary labors ; and, on being released 
from his charge at Wilmington in 1854, he became 
agent for the American Education Society, but resign- 
ed on being chosen president of Delaware College. In 
1835 he returned to Wilmington, where he remained 
till 1841, when he was recalled to the presidency of 
Delaware College. After a second resignation of this 
office in 1847, he was installed pastor of the Western 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, and died July 31, 
1853. He published The Letters of Paul and Amicus; 
two tracts, viz. Regeneration and Perseverance ; three 
articles in the Presb. Review, viz. Geology, The Apoca- 
lypse, and Millenarianism.—Sprague, Annals, iv, 596. 

Gilbert, Gad Smith, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in New Haven, Connec- 


ticut, September 22,1814. He studied at the Wesley- | 


an University with a view to the ministry, but for 
several years he turned his attention to secular pur- 
suits. In 1842 he joined the New York Conference, 
and was stationed at New Milford, Connecticut. Sub- 
sequently he was statione Woodbury and Wolcott- 
ville. In 1847 he located, and removed to Louisiana 


on account of the sickness of his wife, who died during | 


the same year. While at the South, however, he had 
1848 he returned and joined the New York East Con- 
ference, and was stationed at Greenport, L.I. After 
that he was stationed at Southport, Conn., First Place, 
Brooklyn, and Rye, N. Y. In 1855 he was agent for 
the Wesleyan University. 
at Port Chester, N. Y., and afterwards at Second Ave- 
nue, New York City, Sag Harbor, L. I., De Kalb Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, Tompkins Avenue, Brooklyn, which so- 
ciety he organized. 
port, Conn. He died in New Haven, August 1, 1866. 
Shortly before his death he praised God, saying, ‘‘ This 
house is as that of Obed~Edom, where the ark of the 
Lord rested ; it is the gate of heaven; heaven has come 
down to earth; the angels are here. This disease is 
drawing my body down to earth, but Jesus is drawing 
my soul up to heaven; I shall soon be there.’? And 
just before he ceased to live on earth he said, ‘‘ Is this 
dying ? it is felicity! * O how precious Jesus is! Glo- 
ry, halleluiah !’’—Minutes of Conferences, 1867, p. 77. 
Gilbert, Joseph, an English Independent minis- 
-ter, was born in 1778, and was for many years pastor 
at Nottingham; died in 1852. He wrote The Christian 
Atonement (Cong. Lecture, London, 1836, 8vo; 2d edit. 
1852). See British Critic, xxi, 450; Life of Gilbert, by 
his widow (Lond. 1853, 12mo); Darling, Cyclop. Bibli- 
Anes, i, 1254; Allibone, Dictionary of Authors, i, 
668. 

Gilbert of Sempringham (Guirzrrn), St., 
founder of the order of Gilbertines, was the son of Jos- 
selin, lord of Sempringham and Tirington, and was 
born in 1083. After completing his studies at Paris, 
he was ordained priest by the bishop of Lincoln, and 
received from his father the stewardship of two estates. 
Te then founded a house for seven poor maidens who 
had resolved to lead a life of chastity, and who made 
vows of absolute seclusion. They were attended only 


In 1856 he was stationed | 


His last appointment was South- | 
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by a few servants, from whom they received all they 
required through a window. ‘The property with which 
he had endowed this institution was attended to by 
poor laborers, whom he also subjected to certain rules 
and observances. As similar institutions were soon 
erected in other places, Gilbert requested pope Eugene 
III to incorporate his fourdation with the Cistercians. 
Eugene not complying with the request, he was obliged 
to provide in some other way for the guidance of his 
congregations, and in that view attached a conyent of 
canons to each nunnery, framing at the same time 


Regular Cancn of the Order Nun of the Order of St. Gil- 
of St. Gilbert. bert. 


very strict rules to keep them each separate; he placed 
the nuns under the rule of St. Benedict, and the can- 
ons under that of St. Augustine. The institution 
counted some 2200 men and several thousand women 


| among its members, and hospitals for the poor, the 
charge of the Methodist Church at Opelousas, La. In | 


sick, widows, and orphans were connected with their 
regular establishments. Gilbert died in 1189, aged 
106 years. The strictness of his life had not protected 
him from calumny. He was, however, canonized by 
pope Innocent III in 1202. At the time of the Refor- 
mation the order possessed 21 houses, and 11 double 
convents inhabited by both nuns and monks, but they 
were so strictly divided that the nuns received even 
communion through a window, and the canons admin- 
istered the extreme unction to dying nuns without 
seeing them. Whenever it became absolutely neces- 
sary that a nun and monk should hold communication 
with each other, a witness was obliged to attend; 
hence a body of ten canons was appointed, together 


| with a number of lay brethren, subject to the rule of 


Citeaux. The order was never propagated outside of 
England. The rule of the order is given in full by 
Holstenius (tom. ii). See Hurter, Znnocenz IIT u. s. 
Zeitgenossen, iv, 230; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. v, 418 
sq.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gen. xx, 488. 

Gilbertines. See GirpertT or SEMPRINGHAM. 

Gilbo’a [many Gil’ bod] (Heb. Gilbo’a, 3553, boil- 
ing spring, prob. from a neighboring fountain; Sept, 
and Joseph. Ant. vi, 14, 2, also Euseb. Onom. Ped Bove), 
usually called Mount Gilboa (35350 “7), a mountain 
near which (according to some) Gideon pitched on the 
eve of his overthrow with the Midianites (Judg. vii,1 
[see GrLEAD, 2]); but especially memorable for the 
defeat of Saul by the Philistines, where his three sons 
were slain, and where he himself died by his own hand 
(1 Sam, xxviii,4; xxxi, 1-8; 2 Sam.i, 6-21; xxi, 12; 
1 Chron. x, 1,8). When the tidings were carried to 
David, he broke out into this pathetic strain: “Ye 
mountains of Gilboa, let there be no rain upon you, 
neither dew, nor field of offering” (2 Sam. i,21). The 
circumstances of the narrative would alone suffice to 
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direct our attention to the mountains which bound the 
great plain of Esdraelon on the south-east, and are in- 
terposed between it and the Jordan valley. (See Stan- 
ley’s Sinat and Palestine, p. 837.) Here there are a 
number of ridges, with a general direction from north- 
west to south-east, separated by valleys running in the 
same direction. The largest of these valleys is the 
southernmost: it is a broad, deep plain, about two 
miles and a half wide, and leading direct into the Jor- 
dan valley. This is supposed to be distinctively (for 
the plain of Esdraelon is sometimes so called) the Val- 
ley of Jezreel. The higher mountains which bound 
it on the south undoubtedly form Mount Gilboa. Eu- 
sebius mentions the mountains of Gilboa as lying six 
miles from Seythopolis, with a large village upon them 
called Gelbus (Te\Bovc). There is still, indeed, an in- 
habited village, in whose name of Jeldon that of Gilboa 
may be recognised (Robinson’s Researches, ili, 157, 170). 
The fountain implied in the name Gilboa may be that 
mentioned by William of Tyre («xii, 26) under the 
name of Tubania (j92 252), being the large fountain 
still found at the north-eastern base, half a mile from 
the ruins, called in Scripture both the ‘‘ Well of Ha- 
rod” (Judg. vii, 1) and ‘‘ The fountain of Jezreel’’ (1 
Sam. xxix, 1), and now called Ain-Jalud. See Ha- 
ROD. 

A knowledge of the topography of this region gives 
great vividness to several of the Scripture narratives, 
but especially to that of the fatal battle in which Saul 
fell. The range about six miles north of Gilboa, and 
of nearly equal elevation and length, was anciently 
ealled the ‘‘ hill of Moreh’ (Judg. vii, 1), but now Je- 
bel ed-Duhy (and by travellers ‘‘ Little Hermon’’). 
The intervening valley, named from the city of Jez- 
reel at the western extremity of Gilboa, has at its east- 
ern end, overlooking the Jordan, the mound and ruins 
of Bethshean. On the other side of the valley, and 
near the base of Moreh, stands Shunem; and away be- 
hind the latter hill, hidden from view, is the village of 
Endor. The Philistines encamped on the north side 
of the valley at Shunem; and Saul took up a position 
by the fountain of Jezreel, at the base of Gilboa (1 
Sam. xxviii, 4; xxix,1). From the brow of the hill 
above the camp Saul had a full view of the enemy, 
and he was struck with terror at their numbers (xxviii, 
5). The position he had chosen was a bad one. There 
is a gradual descent in the valley from Shunem to the 
base of Gilboa at the fountain, while immediately be- 
hind it the hill rises steep and rocky. The Philistines 
had all the advantage of the gentle descent for their 
attack, and both front and flanks of the Israelites were 
exposed, and retreat almost impossible up the steep 
hill side. On the night before the battle Saul went to 
Endor. The battle seems to have begun early in the 
morning, when the king was wearied and dispirited 
(xxviii, 19), The Israelites were broken at once by 
the fierce onset of the enemy, and the slaughter was 
terrible as they attempted to flee up the sides of Gil- 
boa. While the terror-stricken masses were clamber- 
ing up the rugged slopes, they were completely ex- 
posed to the arrows of the Philistine archers. “ They 
fell down slain in Mount Gilboa” (xxxi, 1); ‘‘ The 
Philistines followed hard upon Saul and upon his sons,” 
probably when they tried to rally their troops. The 
three sons fell beside their father; ‘‘and the battle 
went sore against Saul, and the archers hit him; and 
he was sore wounded of the archers” (ver. 3). David 
has caught the peculiarity of the position in his ode: 
‘The beauty of Israel is slain upon the high places cu 
and, ‘Jonathan, thou wast slain upon thine high 
places” (2 Sam. i, 19, 25). The stripping and muti- 
lating of the slain is characteristic of the Arab tribes 
to this day, and Porter witnessed some fearful instances 
of it in 1858 near this same spot (Hand-book for S. and 
P, p. 855). The Philistines took the body of Saul and 
fastened it to the wall of the neighboring fortress of 
Bethshean, from whence it was snatched by a few 
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brave men from Jabesh-Gilead, on the opposite side of 
ne Jordan (Stanley, Jewish Church, ii, 30 sq.). See 
AUL. 

The ridge of Gilboa is bleak and bare (Wilson, Lands 
of Bible, ii, 85; Piirst derives from this fact the name 
of the mountain, q. d. bare land, from Daa, Heb. Lex. 
s. v.). The soil is scanty, and the gray limestone 
rocks crop out in jagged cliffs and naked crowns, giy- 
ing the whole a look of painful barrenness. One 
would almost think, on looking at it, that David's 
words were prophetic (Van de Velde, Narrative, ii, 369). 
The highest point of Gilboa is said to have an eleva- 
tion of about 2200 feet aboye the sea, and 1200 above 
the valley of Jezreel (Van de Velde, Memoir, p. 178). 
The range of Gilboa extends in length some ten miles 
from W.to E, The modern local name is Jebel Fukiah, 
and the highest point is crowned by a village and wely 
called Wezar (Porter, Hand-book, p. 353).—Kitto, s. v. 


Gildas rue Wis», the first British historian, was 
born in the year 511 (according to Bede, 493), became 
scholar to tutus, abbot of Morgan, and was made 
afterwards abbot of Bangor. ‘The time of his death is 
uncertain. The legendary accounts of him differ so 
much that Bale and Usher suppose there were two of 
the same name, while others doubt the existence of 
any such person. ‘‘In truth, as Mr. Stevenson ob- 
serves, in his introduction to the Latin text of Gildas 
de Excidio Britannie: ‘We are unable to speak with 
certainty as to the parentage of Gildas, his country, or 
even his name, the period when he lived, or the works 
of which he was the author.’ Mr. T. Wright attempts 
to show that Gildas is a fabulous person, and his his- 
tory the forgery of ‘some Anglo-Saxon or foreign 
priest of the 7th century’ (Biog. Brit. Lit. Anglo-Sax- 
on period, p. 115-134), But Stevenson, Lappenberg, 
and others, while admitting the fabulous character of 
the common accounts, are inclined to believe that Gil- 
das really lived somewhere near the time usually 
stated” (English Cyclop.s.v.). The writings which 
pass under his name are valuable for their antiquity, 
and as containing the only information we have of the 
times in which he wrote; although Gibbon describes 
him as ‘‘a monk who, in the profound ignorance of hu- 
man life, has presumed to exercise the office of histori- 
an, and strangely disfigures the state of Britain at the 
time of its separation from the Roman empire.” They 
are, (1) Liber Querulus de excidio Britannia, etc., a 
picture of the evils of the times and of the previous 
ages of British history :—(2) Castigatio Ordin. Eccles, 
(Reproach on the Clergy), a sad account of abomina- 
tions and vices imputed to the clergy. They are given 
in Gale’s Hist. Brit., etc., Scriptores xv (Oxon. 1691, 
fol.), and in the Works of Gildas and Nonnius, trans- 
lated by J. A. Giles (Lond. 1841, 8vo) ; also in Gale, Re- 
rum Angl. Script. Veteres (1684-87, 3 vols, fol.) ; but the 
best edition is that published in 1838 by the Historical 
Society, and edited by Mr. Joseph Stevenson. There 
are three English translations of it: one by Habing- 
ton (Lond. 1638, 8vo); another, entitled 4 Description 
of the State of Great Britain, written eleven hundred 
yeares since (London, 1652, 12mo); and a third by Dr. 
Giles, but based on that of Habington, and published 
in Bohn’s Antiquarian Library (1848). See Wright, 
l.c.; Poste, British Researches; English Cyclopedia ; 
Clarke, Succ. of Sacred Literature, vol. i. 


Gilder, WitriaM H., a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Philadelphia Sept. 17, 
1812, and was educated at the Wesleyan University. 

833, and 
after three years’ preaching was compelled by ill health 
to retire from active service. About 1840 he estab- 
lished at Philadelphia the Pearl and Repository, an in- 
For some years he was 
principal of the Female Institute at Bordentown, N.J. 
He afterwards became president of Flushing Female 
College, at St. Thomas’s Hall, Flushing, L.I. While 
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at Bordentown he established the Literary Register, 
which he edited for several years. In 1862 he became 
chaplain of the 40th New-York Regiment, and shared 
in all its campaigns, following his charge into every 
battle. In 1863 he was taken with typhoid fever, 
which greatly impaired his strength. He returned to 
his post before he was in fit physical condition to do 
so, and, while attending to his duties in the regiment- 
al hospital, he contracted small-pox, of which he died 
at Culpepper, Va., April 18, 1864, No chaplain in the 
army had a stronger hold upon the affection and con- 
fidence of the men than Mr. Gilder. Shortly before 
his death he said to his son, “I am in the hands of one 
whom I can trust; I feel that I am perfectly safe ;” 
and when he could no longer speak, he intimated by 
signs that all was well.—Minutes of Conferences, 1868, 
p- 81. 

Gil’eid (Heb. Gilad’, 3235, generally with the 
article prefixed, when applied to the region or moun- 
tain; properly a stony district, hence, according to 
Gen. xxxi, 41, heap or hill of testimony; Sept. Paha- 
ao), the name of several men, also of a region and 
mountain, and perhaps a city. The name Gilead, as is 
usual in Palestine, describes the physical aspect of the 
country. It signifies ‘‘a hard, rocky region ;” and it 
may be regarded as standing in contrast with Bashan, 
the other great trans-Jordanic province, which is, as 
the name implies, a “‘ level, fertile tract.’’ The state- 
ments in Gen. xxxi, 48, are not opposed to this ety- 
mology. The old name of the district was 5353 (Gil- 
ead), but, by a slight change in the pronunciation, the 
radical letters being retained, the meaning was made 
beautifully applicable to the ‘‘heap of stones” Jacob 
and Laban had built up—‘‘and Laban said, this heap 
(25) is a witness (ID) between me and thee this day. 
Therefore was the name of it called Gal-eed”’ CIP>5, 
‘‘the heap of witness”). Those acquainted with the 
modern Arabs and their literature will see how in- 
tensely such a play upon the word would be apprecia- 
ted by them. This Galeed could not have been far 
from Mahanaim, and was doubtless one of those round- 
ed eminences to the northward which overlook the 
broad plateau of Bashan (Gen. xxxi, 20; xxxii,1, 2). 
See GALEED. 

1, A mountainous region east of the Jordan ; bound- 
ed on the north by Bashan, on the east by the Arabian 
plateau, and on the south by Moab and Ammon (Gen. 
xxxi, 21; Deut. iii, 12-17), properly extending from 
the parallel of Rabboth-Ammon on the south to the 
river Hieromax on the north. ‘The same name, how- 
ever, was given to the ridge extending between these 
parallels. With the exception of the narrow strip of 


plain along the bank of the Jordan, the mountains, in | 


fact, cover the whole region; hence it is sometimes 
called “‘ Mount Gilead” (Gen. xxxi, 25), S350 ants 
comp. Deut. iii, 12; Jer. 1, 19), sometimes ‘ the land of 
Gilead”? (Numb. xxxii, 1, PLP) 285 compere Deut. 
xxxiy, 1; Numb, xxxiy, 29; Zech. x, 10), and some- 
times simply ‘Gilead’? (Psa. 1x, 7; Gen. xxxvii, 25; 


Numb. xxxii, 40; Josh. xvii, 1; Amos i, 8); but a| 


comparison of the several passages shows that they 
all mean the same thing. There is no evidence, in 
fact, that any particular mountain was meant by 
Mount Gilead more than by Mount Lebanon (Judg. iii, 
3)—they both comprehend the whole range, and the 
range of Gilead embraced the whole province, or group 
of mountains vaguely stated by Eusebius (Onomast. s. 
v. Dadaad) to be connected with Lebanon by means 
of Mount Hermon, It begins not far from the latter, 
and extends southward to the sources of the brooks 
Jabbok and Arnon, thus enclosing the whole eastern 
part of the land beyond the Jordan (Gen. xxxi, 21; 
Cant. iv, 1). According to Michaclis (Ios. Recht, i, 
86), this mountain, which gave its name to the coun- 
try so called, must even be situated beyond the region 
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sketched in our maps, and somewhere about the Eu- 
phrates. But this is fanciful. ‘ Strictly, the name 
comprehends the mountainous region south of the river 
Jabbok, where is the highest part of the mountains 
east of the Jordan; and one ridge is still named Jebel 
Jelad or Jelud, from the ruined towns so called upon 
it (Burckhardt, Travels in Syria, p. 348; Robinson’s 
Researches, ii, 243, 306; App. p. 167). The inhabit- 
ants were called Gileadites (Judg. x, 3; 2 Kings xv, 
25). 

I. Divisions of the Territory.—(a.) Gilead is usually, 
therefore, the name of a large district beyond the Jor- 
dan, continually mentioned in the Scriptures in con- 
tradistinction to, or apart from, Bashan (Deut. ili, 13; 
Josh. xii, 5; xiii, 11; xvii,1; 2 Kings x, 33; 1 Chron. 
v, 16; Micah vii, 14); though, to judge from its geo- 
graphical position (as given Numb, xxxii, 26; Deut. 
iii, 12), it must have comprised the entire possessions 
of the two tribes of Gad and Reuben, and even the 
southern part of Manasseh (Deut. iii, 13 ; Numb. xxxii, 
40; Josh. xvii, 2-6); corresponding to the region now 
called el-Beka and Jebel-Ajlun. Sometimes it is put 
for the territory of Gad and Reuben alone (Psa. Ix, 9; 
eviii, 9); at others for the tribe of Gad only (Judg. v, 
17; comp. v, 16), although this usage is not constant, 
and in 1 Sam. xiii, 7, the land of Gad and Gilead are 
joined. The cities Ramoth, Jabesh, and Jazer are 
usually designated as lying in Gilead. 

There is a special descriptive term, which may al- 
most be regarded as a proper name, used to denote the 
great plateau which borders Gilead on the south and 
east. The refuge-city Bezer is said to be ‘‘in the 
country of the Jfishor’’ (Deut. iv, 43); and Jeremiah 
(xlviii, 21) says, ‘‘ judgment is come upon the country 
of the Mishor” (see also Josh. xiii, 9,16.17,21; xx, 8). 
Mishor ("1572 and “B72) signifies a “level plain” or 
“table-land ;” and no wordecould be more applicable. 
This is one among many examples of the minute ac- 
curacy of Bible topography.’ See MisHor. 

The extent of Gilead in this general sense we can 
ascertain with tolerable exactness from incidental no- 
tices in the Holy Scriptures. The Jordan was its west- 
ern border (1 Sam. xiii,7; 2 Kings x, 33). A compar- 
ison of a number of passages shows that the river 
Hieromax, the modern Sheriat el-Mandhur, separated 
it from Bashan on the north. ‘‘ Half Gilead” is said 
to have been possessed by Sihon, king of the Amorites, 
and the other half by Og, king of Bashan; and the 
river Jabbok was the division between the two king- 
doms (Deut. iii, 12; Josh. xii,1-5). The half of Gil- 
ead possessed by Og must therefore haye been north 
of the Jabbok. It is also stated that the territory of 
the tribe of Gad extended along the Jordan valley to 
the Sea of Galilee (Josh. xiii, 27); and yet ‘‘ all Ba- 
shan” was given to Manasseh (ver. 30). We therefore 
conclude that the deep glen of the Hieromax, which 
runs eastward, on the parallel of the south end of the 
Sea of Galilee, was the dividing line between Bashan 
and Gilead. North of that glen stretches out a flat, 
fertile plateau, such as the name Bashan (Vea, like 
the Arabic bashah, signifies ‘‘soft and level soil”) would 
suggest; while on the south we haye the rough and 
rugged, yet picturesque hill country, for which Gilead 
is the fit name. (See Porter, in Journal of Sac. Lit. 
July, 1854, p. 284 sq.; compare 7b. Jan. 1852, p. 364.) 
On the east the mountain range melts away gradually 
into the high plateau of Arabia. The boundary of 
Gilead is here not so clearly defined, but it may be re- 
garded as running along the foot of the range. The 
southern boundary is less certain. The tribe of Reu- 
ben occupied the country as far south as the river Ar- 
non, which was the border of Moab (Deut. ii, 36; iii, 
12). It seems, however, that the southern section of 
their territory was not included in Gilead. In Josh. 
xili, 9-11, it is intimated that the ‘plain of Medeba” 
(‘the Mishor”’ it is called), north of the Arnon, is not 
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in Gilead; and when speaking of the cities of refuge, 
Moses deScribes Bezer, which was given out of the 
tribe of Reuben, as being “‘in the wilderness, in the 
plain country” (i.e. ‘in the country of the Mishor,”’ 
7°23 YN), while Ramoth is said to be in Gilead 
(Deut. iv, 43). This southern plateau was also called 
“‘the land of Jazer” (Numb. xxxii, 1; 2 Sam. xxiv, 
5; comp. also Josh. xiii, 16-25), The valley of Hesh- 
bon may therefore, in all probability, be the southern 
boundary of Gilead. Gilead thus extended from the 
parallel of the south end of the Sea of Galilee to that 
of the north end of the Dead Sea—about 60 miles; and 
its average breadth scarcely exceeded 20. 

(0.) While such were the usual limits of Gilead, the 
name is used in a wider sense in two or three parts of 
Scripture. Moses, for example, is said to have seen, 
from the top of Pisgah, ‘‘all the land of Gilead unto 
Dan” (Deut. xxxiy, 1); and in Judg. xx, 1, and Josh. 
xxii, 9, the name seems to comprehend the whole ter- 
ritory of the Israelites beyond the Jordan. A little 
attention shows that this is only a vague way of speak- 
ing, in common use everywhere. 

(c.) The district corresponding to Gilead is now di- 
vided into two provinces, separated by the Jabbok. 
The section lying between the Jabkok and the Hiero- 
max is now called Jebel Ajlin ; while that to the south 
of the Jabbok constitutes the modern province of Bel- 
ka. One of the most conspicuous peaks in the moun- 
tain range still retains the ancient name, being called 
Jebel Jil ad, ‘‘ Mount Gilead.” It is about seven miles 
south of the Jabbok, and commands a magnificent view 
over the whole Jordan valley, and the mountains of 
Judah and Ephraim. It is probably the site of Ra- 
math-Mizpeh of Josh. xiii, 26; and the ‘‘ Mizpeh of 
Gilead,” from which Jephthah “passed over unto the 
children of Ammon” (Judg. xi, 29). The spot is ad- 
mirably adapted for a gathering-place in time of inva- 
sion or aggressive war. The neighboring village of 


. es-Salt occupies the site of the old ‘‘ city of refuge’ in 


Gad, Ramoth-Gilead (q. v.). 

Il. History.—The first notice we have of Gilead is 
in connection with the history of Jacob (Gen. xxxi, 21 
sq.). That patriarch, having passed the Euphrates, 
“*set his face towards Mount Gilead ;” he struck across 
the desert by the great fountain at Palmyra; then 
traversed the eastern part of the plain of Damascus, 
and the plateau of Bashan, and entered Gilead from 
the north-east. ‘‘In the Mount Gilead Laban over- 
took him’’—apparently soon after he entered the dis- 
trict; for when they separated again, Jacob went on 
his way and arrived at Mahanaim, which must have 
been considerably north of the river Jabbok (Gen. 
xxxii, 1, 2,22). See JAcos. 

Gilead is not mentioned again in the patriarchal his- 
tory; but itis possibly this same region which is refer- 
red to under the name Ham (q. v.), and was inhabited 
by the gigantic Zuzim. The kings of the Hast who came 
to punish the rebellious ‘‘cities of the plain,” first at- 
tacked the Rephaim in Ashteroth Karnaim—i. e. in 
the country now called Haurdén; then they advanced 
southwards against the ‘‘ Zuzims in Ham;” and next 
against the Emim in Shaveh-Kiriathim, which was 
subsequently possessed by the Moabites (Gen. xiv, 5; 
Deut. ii, 9-19). See Emim; Reprarm. 

We hear nothing more of Gilead till the invasion of 
the country by the Israelites. One half of it was then 
in the hands of Sihon, king of the Amorites, who had 
a short time previously driven out the Moabites. Og, 
king of Bashan, had the other section north of the Jab- 
bok. The Israelites defeated the former at Jahaz, and 
the latter at Edrei, and took possession of Gilead and 
Bashan (Numb. xxi, 23 sq.). The rich pasture-land 
of Gilead, with ils shady forests and copious streams, 
attracted the attention of Reuben and Gad, who “had 
a very great multitude of cattle,” and was allotted to 
them. The future history and habits of the tribes that 
occupied Gilead were greatly affected by the character 
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of the country. Rich in flocks and herds, aa now 
the lords of a fitting region, they retained, almost un- 
changed, the nomad pastoral habits of their patriarchal 
ancestors. Like all Bedawin, they lived in a constant 
state of warfare, just as Jacob had predicted of Gad— 
‘a troop shall plunder him, but he shall plunder at the 
last” (Gen. xlix,19). The sons of Ishmael were sub- 
dued and plundered in the time of Saul (1 Chron. y, 9 
sq.), and the children of Ammon in the days of Jeph- 
thah and David (Judg. xi, 32 sq.; 2 Sam. x, 12 sq.). 
Their wandering tent life, and their almost inaccessi- 
ble country, made them in ancient times what the Bed- 
awi tribes are now—the protectors of the refugee and 
the outlaw. In Gilead the sons of Saul found a home 
while they vainly attempted to re-establish the author- 
ity of their house (2 Sam. ii, 8 sq.). Here, too, David 
found a sanctuary during the unnatural rebellion of a 
beloved son; and the surrounding tribes, with a char- 
acteristic hospitality, carried presents of the best they 
possessed to the fallen monarch (2 Sam. xvii, 22 sq.). 
Elijah the Tishbite was a Gileadite (1 Kings xvii, 1); 
and in his simple garb, wild aspect, abrupt address, 
wonderfully active habits, and movements so rapid as 
to evade the search of his watchful and bitter foes, we 
see all the characteristics of the genuine Bedawi, en- 
nobled by a high prophetic mission. See Gan. 

Gilead was a frontier land, exposed to the first at- 
tacks of the Syrian and Assyrian invaders, and to the 
unceasing raids of the desert tribes—‘‘ Because Machir, 
the first-born of Manasseh, was a man of war, there- 
fore he had Bashan and Gilead’’ (Josh. xvii, 1). Un- 
der the wild and wayward Jephthah, Mizpeh of Gilead 
became the gathering-place of the trans-Jordanic tribes 
(Judg. xi, 29); and in subsequent times the neighbor- 
ing stronghold of Ramoth-Gilead appears to have been 
considered the key of Palestine on the east (1 Kings 
xxii, 3,4,6; 2 Kings viii, 28; ix, 1). 

The name Galaad (Ca\ada0) occurs several times in 
the history of the Maccabees (1 Mace. y, 9 sq.), and 
also in Josephus, but generally with the Greek termi- 
nation—YaNaadiric or Ladkadnvy (Ant. xiii, 14,2; War, 
i, 4,3). Under the Roman dominion the country be- 
came more settled and civilized; and the great cities 
of Gadara, Pella, and Gerasa, with Philadelphia on its 
south-eastern border, speedily rose to opulence and 
splendor. In one of these (Pella) the Christians of 
Jerusalem found a sanctuary when the armies of Titus 
gathered round the devoted city (Eusebius, H. £. iii, 
5). Under Mohammedan rule the country has again 
lapsed into semi-barbarism. Some scattered villages 
amid the fastnesses of Jebel Ajltin, and a few fierce 
wandering tribes, constitute the whole population of 
Gilead. They are nominally subject to the Porte, but 
their allegiance sits lightly upon them. The inhabi- 
tants, like the old Gadites, are semi-nomads, whose 
wealth consists in flocks and herds. Like them, too, 
they are harassed by the desert tribes; they are inured 
to arms, and they are noted for their hospitality. The 
capital of the whole country is es-Salt (Burckhardt, 
Trav. in Syria, p. 270; Buckingham, Arab Tribes, p. 
21 sq.; Lord Lindsay’s Travels, ii, 108 sq.). 

IIT. Description of modern Country.—The great body 
of the range of Gilead is Jura limestone, but there are 
occasional veius of sandstone. The oak and the tere- 
binth flourish on the former, and the pine on the lat- 
ter. The mountains of Gilead have a real elevation 
of from two to three thousand feet, but their apparent 
elevation on the western side is much greater, owing 
to the depression of the Jordan valley, which averages 
about 1000 feet. Their outline is singularly uniform, 
resembling a massive wall running along the horizon, 
From the distant east they seem very low, for on that 
side they meet the plateau of Arabia, 2000 fect or more 
in height. Though the range appears bleak from the 
distance, yet, on ascending it, we find the scenery 
rich, picturesque, and in places even grand. The sum- 
mit is broad, almost like table-land ‘‘tossed into wild 
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contulfn of undulating downs” (Stanley, Sinai and 
Pal. p.314). It is everywhere covered with luxuriant 
herbage. In the extreme north and south there are 
no trees, but as we advance towards the centre they 
soon begin to appear, at first singly, then in groups, 
and at length, on each side of the Jabbok, in fine for- 
ests, chiefly of prickly oak and terebinth. The rich 
pasture-land of Gilead presents a striking contrast to 
the nakedness of Western Palestine. Except among 
the hills of Galilee and along the heights of Carmel, 


there is nothing to be compared with it as ‘‘a place | 


for cattle”? (Numb. xxxii, 1). ‘‘In passing through 
the country, one can hardly get over the impression 
that he is roaming through an English park. The 
graceful hills, the rich vales, the luxuriant herbage, 
‘the bright wild flowers, the plantations of evergreen 
oak, pine, and arbutus; now a tangled thicket, and 
now a grove scattered over the gentle slope, as if in- 
tended to reveal its beauty; the little rivulets fringed 
with oleander, at one place running lazily between al- 
luvial banks, at another dashing madly down rocky 
ravines. Such are the features of the mountains of 
' Gilead. Here, too, we have the cooing of the wood- 
pigeon, the hoarse call of the partridge, the incessant 
hum of myriads of insects, and the cheerful chirp of 
grasshoppers to give life to the scene. Add to all the 
crumbling ruins of town, village, and fortress, cling- 
ing to the mountain-side or crowning its summit, and 


you have a picture of the country between es-Salt and | 


Gerasa’’ (Porter, Handbook for S. and P.p.310). Such 
a picture, too, illustrates at once the fertility ascribed 
to it by Jeremiah (xxii, 6; 1, 19), and the judgments 
pronounced against it by Amos (, 3, 13). 

Gilead anciently abounded in spices and aromatic 
gums, which were exported to Egypt (Gen. xxxyvii, 
25; Jer. viii, 22; xlvi,11). The balm of Gilead seems 
to have been valued for its medicinal properties from 
the earliest times. The Midianitish merchants to 
whom Joseph was sold were passing through the val- 
ley of Jezreel on their way from Gilead to Egypt 
(Gen. xxxvii, 17). Josephus often mentions this balm 
or balsam, but generally as the product of the rich 
plain of Jericho, for example (Ant. xiv, 4): ‘‘ Now 


when Pompey had pitched his camp at Jericho (where | 


the palm-tree grows, and that balsam which is an oint- 
ment of all the most precious, which upon any incision 
being made in the wood with a sharp stone distils out 
thence like a juice), he marched in the morning to Je- 
rusalem,” Dr, Thomson found in the plain of Jericho 
some thorn-bushes called the zukwm, ‘ which is like 
the crab apple-tree, and bears a small nut, from which 
a kind of liquid balsam is made, and sold by the monks 
as balm of Gilead, so famous in ancient times,” and he 
supposes ‘‘that the balm which Jacob sent to Joseph 
(Gen. xlvii, 11), and that which Jeremiah (viii, 22) re- 


fers to for its medicinal qualities, were the same which | 


the trading Ishmaelites were transporting to Egypt, 
and that it was some resinous extract from the forest 
trees of Gilead’? (Land and Book, ii, 193, 194).—Smith, 
s.v.; Kitto, s.v.; Fairbairn, s.v. See below. 


GILEAD, Batu or. Our English word balm, and 
its French equivalent bawme, are the contracted forms 
of balsam, a word (Bd\capov) which the Greeks have 
adopted from the Hebrew words oss) and 47203, lord 
or chief of oils. In ordinary language the word is 
used very loosely, but here we are only concerned 
with the substance to which the English translation 
of the Bible has given this name. As early as the 
days of Jacob the district of Gilead yielded aromatic 
substances which were in great request. After cast- 
ing Joseph into a pit, we are told that his brothers 
espied a caravan on its way from Gilead to Egypt, 
‘with their camels bearing spicery, and balm, and 
myrrh” (Gen, xxxvii, 25). Afterwards, when Jacob 
dispatched his embassy into Egypt, his present to the 
unknown ruler included “a little balm” (Gen. xliii, 
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11); and at an interval of more than 1000 years later 
we find that the same region was celebrated for the 
same production, for we find Jeremiah asking, “Is 
there no balm in Gilead?” and from an expression in 
the prophet Ezekiel we find still later that balm was 
one of the commodities which Hebrew merchants car- 
ried to the market of Tyre (Ezek. xxvii, 17). In all 
these passages the original word is "7%, tsori’, Dur- 
ing the interval, however, between Jacob and Jeremi- 
ah, we are told by Josephus that the queen of Sheba 
brought ‘the root of the balsam”’ as a present to Solo- 
mon (Ant. viii, 6, 6); and there can be no doubt that, 
in the later days of Jewish history, the neighborhood 
of Jericho was believed to be the only spot where the 
true balsam grew, and eyen there its culture was con- 
fined to two gardens, the one twenty acres in extent, 
the other much smaller (Theophrastus). 

Many attempts have been made by different writers 
to identify the ¢sori, not one of which, however, can 
be considered altogether conclusive. The Syriac ver- 
sion in Jer. viii, 22, and the Samaritan in Gen. xxxvii, 
25, suppose cera,“‘ wax,” to be meant; others, as the 
Arabic version in the passages cited in Genesis, con- 
jecture theriaca, a medical compound of great sup- 
posed virtue in serpent bites. Of the same opinion is 
Castell (Lex. Hept.s. v.77). Luther and the Swed- 
ish version have “salve,’’ ‘‘ ointment,” in the passa- 
ges in Jeremiah; but in Ezek. xxvii, 17 they read 
‘“‘mastic.” The Jewish Rabbis, Junius and Tremel- 
lius, Deodatius, etc., have ‘‘balm” or ‘‘ balsam,” as 
the A. V.; Celsius (/ierob. ii, 180) identifies the tsort 
with the mastic-tree (Pistacia leniiscus). Rosenmiil- 
ler (Bibl. Bot. p. 169) believes that the pressed juice 
of the fruit of the zukwm-tree (Eleagnus angustifolius, 
Lin. [?]), or narrow-leaved oleaster, is the substance 
denoted; but the same author, in another place (Schol. 
in Gen. xxxvii, 25), mentions the balsam of Mecca 
(Amyris opobalsumum, Lin.), referred to by Strabo 
(xvi, p. 778) and Diodorus Siculus Gi, 132) as being 


| probably the tsort (see Kitto, Phys. Hist. of Pal. p. 273; 


Hasselquist, Travels, p. 293). 

Hasselquist has given a description of the true bal- 
sam-tree of Mecca. He'says that the exudation from 
the plant ‘is of a yellow color, and pellucid. Ithasa 
most fragrant smell, which is resinous, balsamic, and 
very agreeable. It is very tenacious or glutinous, 
sticking to the fingers, and may be drawn into long 
threads. J have seen it at a Turkish surgeon’s, who 
had it immediately from Mecca, described it, and was 
informed of its virtues; which are, first, that it is the 
best stomachic they know, if taken to three grains, to 
strengthen a weak stomach; secondly, that it is a 
most excellent and capital remedy for curing wounds, 
for if a few drops are applied to the fresh wound it 
cures it in a very short time” (Travels, p. 298). 

The trees which certainly appear to have the best 
claim for representing the scriptural tsort—supposing, 
that is, that any one particular tree is denoted by the 
term—are the Pestacta lentiscus (mastic) and the Amy- 
ris opobalsamum, Linneus, the Balsamodendron opo- 


| balsamum, or Gileadense of modern botanists (Balm of 


Gilead). One argument in favor of the first-named 
tree rests upon the fact that its name in Arabic (dseré, 
dseru) is identical with the Hebrew; and the Arabian 
naturalists have attributed great medicinal virtues to 
the resin afforded by this tree (Dioscorides, i, 90, 91; 
Pliny, xxiv, 7; Avicenna, edit. Arab. p. 204 and 277, 
in Celsius), The Pistacia lentiscus has been recorded 
to occur at Joppa both by Rauwolf and Pococke 
(Strand. Flor. Palest. No. 561). The derivation of the 
word from a root, ‘‘to flow forth,” is opposed to the 
theory which identifies the pressed oil of the zukwm 
with the tsor?, although this oil is in very high esteem 
among the Arabs, who eyen prefer it to the balm of 
Mecea, as being more efficacious in wounds and bruises 
(see Mariti, ii, 353, ed. London), Maundrell (Journey 
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from Alep. to Jerus. p. 86), when near the Dead Sea, 
saw the zukum-tree. He says it is a thorny bush with 
small leaves, and that ‘‘the fruit, both in shape and 
color, resembles a small unripe walnut. The kernels 
of this fruit the Arabs bray in a mortar, and then, put- 
ting the pulp into scalding water, they skim off the 
oyl which rises to the top: this oyl they take inward- 
ly for bruises, and apply it outwardly to green wounds. 
. .. I procured a bottle of it, and have found it upon 
some small tryals a very healing medicine.”’ ‘‘ This,” 
says Dr. Robinson (Bid. Res. ii, 291), ‘tis the modern 
balsam or oil of Jericho,”” From Maundrell’s descrip- 
tion of the zukum Dr. Hooker unhesitatingly identi- 
fies it with Balanites A2gyptiaca, which he saw abun- 
dantly at Jericho (Kew Garden Misc. i, 257). 

In the region of Gilead, the only production now 
which has any affinity to balm or balsam is a species 
of Elzeagnus, from the kernels of which a balsamic oil 
is extracted (Journal of Deputation of Malta Protestant 
College, p. 406) ; and even the balsam gardens of Jeri- 
cho have perished and left no trace. There is little 
reason, however, to doubt that the plants with which 
they were stocked were the Amyris Gileadensis, or A. 
opobalsamum, which was found by Bruce in Abyssinia, 
the fragrant resin of which is known in commerce as 
the ‘balsam of Mecca.” Like most plants yielding 
gum or gum-resin, the amyris requires a high temper- 
ature to elaborate its peculiar principle in perfection ; 
and in the deeply depressed and sultry valley of the 
Jordan it would find a climate almost as congenial as 
that of Yemen, where we find it now. Nor is it im- 
possible that there may have existed in Gilead at an 
early period a plantation of the self-same amyris; but, 
yielding to the superior qualities of the queen of She- 
ba’s newly-imported specimens, the growth of Gilead 
may have become obsolete, and bequeathed its name 
and honors to its more favored rival. The Amyris 
Gileadensis is an evergreen shrub or tree, belonging to 
the natural order Amyridacex. Its height is about 
fourteen feet, with a trunk eight or ten inches in di- 
ameter. The wood is light and open, and the small 


« Balm of Gilead” (A myris Gileadensis), with enlarged view 
of the Flower and Pericarp, and section of the latter. 


and scanty leaves resemble rice. After the dog-days, 


when the circulation of the sap is most vigorous, in- | 


cisions are made into the bark, and the balsam is re- 
ceived in small earthen bottles. The supply is very 
scanty. Three or four drops exude in a day through 
a single orifice, and the entire amount yielded by the 
gardens of Jericho did not exceed six or seven gallons 
ayear. When first exuded the balsam is of a whitish 
tinge, inclining to yellow, and somewhat turbid, and 


its odor is almost as pungent as volatile salts; but, af | 
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ter standing some time, it becomes pellucid, and deep- 
ens to an almost golden color. With its gem-like ap- 
pearance, its aromatic odor, and its great rarity—being 
worth twice its weight in silver—it has always been 
highly valued in the East as aremedy. It is consid- 
ered very efficacious in the cure of wounds, and the 
Egyptians esteem it as a preventive of the plague. As 
a vulnerary it appears to have been valued in the days 
of Jeremiah (ch. viii, 22); and, could it be procured as 
easily as the balsams of Peru and Tolu, it is likely that 
it would find a place in European pharmacy. In de- 
scribing Palestine, Tacitus says that in all its produc- 
tions it equals Italy, besides possessing the palm and 
the balsam (His¢. vy, 6); and the far-famed tree excited 
the cupidity of successive invaders. By Pompey it 
was exhibited in the streets of Rome as one of the 
spoils of the newly-conquered province, B.C. 65; and 
one of the wonderful trees graced the triumph of Ves- 
pasian, A.D. 79. During the invasion of Titus, two 
battles took place at the balsam groves of Jericho, the 
last being to prevent the Jews in their despairing fren- 
zy from destroying the trees. They then became pub- 
lic property, and were placed under the protection of 
an imperial guard; but history does not record how 
long the two plantations survived.—Smith, s. y.; Fair- 
bairn, s.v. Balm. See Bato. 

2. Possibly the name of a mountain west of the Jor- 
dan, near Jezreel (Judg. vii, 3). Michaelis and others 
are inclined to agree with the suggestion of Clericus 
(ad loe.), that the true reading in this place should be 
vba, Gilboa, instead of syba. Gideon was encamped 
at the ‘spring of Harod,” which is at the base of 
Mount Gilboa. Gesenius, however, thinks (Thesaur. 
Heb. p. 804) that the passage merely implies that all 
those who should not feel inclined to prosecute the war 
against the Midianites farther than the mountain from 
which the latter had emerged, were at liberty to return 


home (7973, ‘‘per montem”’). A better solution, how- 


| ever, is that suggested by Schwarz (Palest. p. 164, note), 


that the northernmost spur of Mt. Gi/boa was also call- 
ed Gilead; and this is confirmed by the actual exist- 
ence of the name Julud to this day in this spot. See 
IJARop. 

3. A city of this name is apparently mentioned Hos. 
vi, 8 (comp. Sept. Judg. xii, 7); so, at least, it is given 
in most of the ancient and modern versions, though 
the meaning may only be that Gilead is (like) a city 
full of iniquity, i.e. a union of iniquitous people. This 
city (if one be meant) is perhaps the same with Ra- 
MOTH-GILEAD. 

4. The son of Machir (apparently by Maachah), and 
grandson of Manasseh; his descendants bore his name 
as a patronymic (Numb. xxvi, 29, 30). B.C. prob, be- 
tween 1874 and 1658. 

5. The father of Jephthah the judge, a descendant 
of the above (Judg. xi, 1,2). B.C. ante 1256. It is 
not clear, however (comp. ver. 7,8), whether this Gil- 
ead was an individual, or a personification of the com- 
munity. 

6. The son of Jaroah, and father of Michael, of the 
tribe of Dan (1 Chron. v, 14). B.C. considerably ante 
781. 

Gil’eadite (Hebrew prop. Giladi’, “ISDS; Sept. 
Padaaéi or Madaadiryc: but often the same as Gilead 
simply), a descendant of one of the men, or an inhabi- 
tant of the region called Girwap (Numb, xxvi, 29; 
Judg. x, 3; xi, 1,40; xii,7; 2Sam. xvii, 27; xix, alle 
1 Kings ii,7; 2 Kings xv, 25; Ezra ii, 61; Neh. vii, 
63), or perbaps rather a branch of the tribe of Manas- 
seh, descended from Gilead. There appears to have 
been an old standing feud between them and the 
Ephraimites, who taunted them with being deserters, 
See Judg. xii, 4, which may be rendered, ‘And the 
men of Gilead smote Ephraim, because they said, Run- 
agates of Ephraim are ye (Gilead is between Ephraim 
and Manasseh).”’—Smith, s. v- 
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Giles, Sr. (Lat. Zyidius; Fr. Gilles ; Span. Gib), 
patron saint of woodlands, also of Edinburgh. The 
Roman Catholic Church has set apart Sept. 1 for the 
commemoration of a saint of this name, though it is 
doubtful whether such a person ever lived. The ha- 
giographers describe two such persons: the first an 
Athenian of the 6th century, who wrought various mir- 
acles, and finally took up his abode in a cave near the 
mouth of the Rhone, living upon the milk of a hind, 
and upon herbs and fruits. The king’s hunters once 
wounded the hind, and the arrow also passed through 
the hand of St. Giles (whose attribute, in legendary 
art, is a wounded hind). He died in his cave, and the 
noble monastery of St. Giles was erected near the spot. 
The other claimant to the name of St. Giles was abbot 
of a monastery near Arles in the 6th century. The 
first legend, as the more striking and poetical one, is 
naturally the most popular. St.Giles has been espe- 
cially venerated in England and Scotland. In spite 
of the Reformation, the name of this legendary saint 
is still retained in the English calendar.—A. Butler, 
Lives of Saints, Sept.1; Mrs. Jamieson, Legends of the 
Monastic Orders, p. 28. 


Gil’gal (Heb. Gilgal’, 3>3, a wheel, as in Isa. 
xxviii, 28; according to Josh. v, 9, a rolling away ; 
with the article a prop. name, Sept. ra Ta yana, but 
Todyor v. r. Paya in Deut. xi, 20 and Josh. xiv, 6), 
the name of at least two places in Palestine. 

1. The site of the first camp of the Israelites on the 
west of the Jordan, the place at which they passed the 
first night after crossing the river, and where the 
twelve stones were set up which had been taken from 
the bed of the stream (Josh. iv, 19, 20; comp. 3) [see 
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Druidical Circle of (memorial) Stones. 


Stone]; where also they kept their first passover in 
the land of Canaan (v, 10). It was in the “end of 
the east of Jericho” és) Tidiivalisl Saale V oe ITI 
east border of Jericho’’), apparently on a hillock or 
rising ground (v, 3; compare 9) in the Arboth-Jericho 
(A.V. “the plains’’), that is, the hot, depressed dis- 
trict of the Ghor which lay between the town and the 
Jordan (v, 10). Here the Israelites who had been born 
on the march through the wilderness were cireum- 
cised, an occurrence from which the sacred historian 
derives the name: “‘This day I have rolled away 
(gallo'thi) the reproach of Egypt from off you.’ There- 
fore the name of the place is called Gilgal to this day.” 
The meaning does not seem to be that a new name 
was given, but rather that a new meaning and signif- 
icance were attached to the old name. The word Gil- 
gal means @ “‘ circle,” and also a “rolling away.” A 
similar play upon a word was noticed in the case of 
GiLEAD; and Bethel is an example of an old name 
having attached to it a new significance (Gen. xxviii, 
19; xxxy,15). By Josephus (Ant. y, 1, 11) it is said 
to signify ‘‘freedom” (éAevOéo.oy). It would appear 
that Gilgal was the name of the place before the Exo- 
dus, for Moses describes the Canaanites as dwelling 
“Cover against Gilgal” (Deut. xi, 30). The difficulties 
connected with this passage have already been ex- 
plained under Esau, Keil supposes that this Gil- 
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gal was near Shechem (Comm. on Josh. p. 219, 232). 
The camp thus established at Gilgal remained there 
during the early part of the conquest (Josh. ix, 6; x, 
6, 7, 9,15, 43); and we may probably infer from one 
narrative that Joshua retired thither at the conclusion 
of his labors (xiv, 6; comp.15). Saul, when driven 
from the highlands by the Philistines, collected his 
feeble force at the site of the old camp (1 Sam. xiii, 4, 
7). The tabernacle appears to have remained there at 
least until its removal to Shiloh (Judg. xviii,1). It 
was one of the places to which Samuel regularly re- 
sorted, where he administered justice (1 Sam. vii, 16), 
and where burnt-offerings and peace-offerings were 
accustomed to be offered ‘‘ before Jehovah” (x, 8; xi, 
15; xiii, 8, 9-12; xv, 21); and on one occasion a sac- 
rifice of a more terrible description than either (xy, 
33). The air of the narrative all through leads to the 
conclusion that at the time of these occurrences it was 
the chief sanctuary of the central portion of the nation 
(see x, 8; xi, 14; xv, 12,21). But there is no sign 
of its being a town; no mention of building, or of its 
being allotted to the priests or Levites, as was the 
case with other sacred towns, Bethel, Shechem, etc. 
In the history of David’s return to Jerusalem (2 Sam. 
xix), the men of Judah came down to Gilgal to meet 
the king to conduct him over Jordan, as if it was close 
to the river (xix, 15), and David arrived there imme- 
diately on crossing the stream after his parting with 
Barzillai the Gileadite (xix, 40). After the erection 
of the Temple, Gilgal appears to have been utterly 
neglected. Perhaps, when Jericho was rebuilt, the tra- 
ditional sanctity of Gilgal was transferred to it, and 
there a school of the prophets was established and re- 
mained until a late period (2 Kings ii, 5). See Jert- 
cHo. How Gilgal became appropriated to a false wor- 
ship we are not told, but certainly, as far as the ob- 
scure allusions of Hosea and Amos can be understood 
(provided that they refer to this Gilgal), it was so ap- 
propriated by the kingdom of Israel in the middle pe- 
riod of its existence (Hos. iv, 15; ix, 15; xii, 11; Amos 
iv, 4; v, 5). These idolatrous practices are specially 
mentioned by Epiphanius and others (Reland, Palest. 
p. 782 sq.). The utter desolation of its site, and the 
whole surrounding region, shows how fearfully the 
prophecies have been fulfilled. 

The place is not mentioned in the Apocrypha nor 
the N. T. Later authorities are more precise, but un- 
fortunately discordant among themselves. By Jose- 
phus (Ant. v, 1, 4) the encampment is given as fifty 
stadia, rather under six miles, from the river, and ten 
from Jericho. In the time of Jerome the site of the 
camp and the twelye memorial stones were still dis- 
tinguishable, if we are to take literally the expression 
of the Epit. Paule (§ 12). The distance from Jericho 
was then two miles. According to Eusebius, the spot 
(VarywA) was left uncultivated, but regarded with 
great veneration by the residents (Onomast. s. v. Ta\- 
yaXa). When Arculf was there at the end of the 7th 
century, the place was shown at five miles from Jeri- 
cho. A large church covered the site, in which the 
twelve stones were ranged (Early Travels in Pal. p. 7). 
It is probable, however, that the ecclesiastical archi- 
tects had not been very particular about topography 
(Robinson, Research. ii, 287). The church and stones 
were seen by. Willibald thirty years later, but he gives 
the distance as five miles from the Jordan, which again 
he states correctly as seven from Jericho. The stones 
are mentioned also by Thietmar, A.D, 1217 (according 
to whom it was to these that John the Baptist pointed 
when he said that God was “able of these stones to 
raise up children unto Abraham,” Peregr. 31); and, 
lastly, by Ludolf de Suchem a century later. These 
specifications show that Gilgal must have been near 
the site of the modern village of Riha (Porter, Handb, 
for S. and P.p.196). Tn Van de Velde’s Map (1858), 
a spot named Moharfer, a little south-east of er-Riha, 
is marked as probable.—Kitto, s, v.; Smith, s. v. 
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Schwarz (Phys. Descr. of Palest. p. 128) asserts that 
there is at present found near the Jordan in this vicin- 
ity a hill, which appears like a heap of stones, and is 
called by the Arabs Galgala; but this lacks confirma- 
tion. It is probably this Gilgal that is called Grxi- 
Lora in Josh. xviii, 17, where, as well as in the par- 
allel passage, xv, 7, the position is given with more 
minuteness than elsewhere. 

2. A royal city of the Canaanites, whose sovereign 
(‘king of the nations of Gilgal,” or, rather, perhaps 
the “king of Goim-at-Gilgal,” 55522 O°27727) is 
mentioned in the catalogue of the chiefs overthrown 
by Joshua (Josh. xii, 23), appears to have been situa- 
ted on the western plain, as it is connected with the 
‘“yegion of Dor’’ (verse 22). Eusebius and Jerome 
(Onomast. s. v. VedyéX, Gelgel) say that it was in their 
time a village called Galgulis (TayovAjje), about six 
Roman miles north of Antipatris (Kefr Saba); and 
this is probably the present ruined village Jz/julich of 
the same neighborhood (Robinson, Researches, iii, 47 ; 
Schwarz, Palest. p. 92), although this is only two miles 
from Kefr Saba, and east-south-east (E. Smith, in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, 1843, p. 492), rather than the A7ki- 
lich, about two miles east of Kefr Saba (Robinson, 
Later Researches, p. 136, 138). 

The Goim, or original inhabitants of this place, evi- 
dently were in some distinctive sense heathen (q. v.). 
‘By that word (Judg. iv, 2) or ‘nations’ (Gen. xiv, 1) 
the name is usually rendered in the A. Vers, as in the 
well-known phrase, ‘ Galilee of the nations’ (Isa. ix, 1; 
comp. Matt.iv,15). Possibly they were a tribe of the 
early inhabitants of the country, who, like the Geriz- 
ites, the Avim, the Zemarites, and others, have left 
only this faint, casual trace of their existence there’’ 
(Smith, s. v.). See GALILEE. 

3. A town, evidently in the mountainous interior, 
whence Elijah and Elisha are said to have gone down 
to Bethel (2 Kings ii, 2), which is itself 3000 feet above 
the Gilgal in the Jordan valley. It was perhaps here 
that Elisha rendered the pottage harmless (2 Kings 
iv, 38); he may even have resided here (2 Kings ii, 1; 
iv, 38). It lay in the vicinity of Baal-shalisha (2 
Kings iv, 42). This is probably the Bern-GiLeaL 
(A.V. ‘house of Gilgal”) mentioned (Neh. xii, 29) as 
oceupied by the Leyitical singers after the exile; and 
it is evidently also the Galgala ((a\yaXa) on the 
route of the victorious Bacchides (1 Mace. ix, 3). See 
GaALGALa. Keil (Comment. on Josh. p. 219, 232) and 
Van de Velde (Memoir, p. 316), after Winer (s. v.), 
unnecessarily identify this with the Gilgal of Joshua’s 
camp, etc. It is doubtless the Galgala (Ta\ya\a) 
stated by Eusebius and Jerome (Onomast. s. v.) to be 
focated near Bethel; and is the large village Ji/jilia, 
one hour west of Sinjil, on the road from Jerusalem to 
Nablis, situated so high on the brow of the central 
mountain tract as to afford an extensive view of the 
great lower plain and the sea, and even a view of 
Mount Hermon (Robinson, Researches, iii, 81). 


Gill, Alexander, an English philologist and the- 
ologian, was born in Lincolnshire Feb. 27, 1564. He 
studied and graduated in Corpus Christi College, Ox- 
ford. In 1608 he became principal of St. Paul’s school, 
which post he filled until his death, Nov. 17,1635. He 
gained much reputation as a philologist and theologi- 
eal critic by his Treatise concerning the Trinity (1601, 
Syo):—Logonomia Anglica (1621, 4to) :—Sacred Philos- 
ophy of Holy Scripture, or a Commentary on ihe Creed 
(1635, 8vo). See Wood, Athenee Oxonienses, vol. i (Lon- 
don, 1691, 2 vols. fol.); Hoefer, Nowy. Biog. Générale, 
xx, 523; Knight, Life of Colet; Allibone, Dict. of Au- 
thors, i, 671. 


Gill, John, an eminent theologian and Biblical 
scholar, was born at Kettering, England, in 1697. He 
received his education at the grammar-school in his 
native town. But the tuition of the school was only 
one of the means of education that he availed himself 
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of. ‘As sure as that John Gill is in the bookseller’s 
shop,” became a proverbial expression. He left school 
and began preaching at the age of nineteen, and was 
pastor successively of the Baptist churches in Higham- 
Ferrers and Kettering. In 1719 he was settled at 
Horsleydown, Southwark, where he ministered for fif- 
ty-one years. Hediedin1771. Short as was his term 
of preparatory study, he must have laid a good founda- 
tion, and have been diligent in his subsequent studies. 
He made himself an excellent Latin and Greek schol- 
ar, and a learned Orientalist. His Rabbinical studies 
were extensive and profound. The fruits of his learn- 
ing are chiefly deposited in his commentary, a work 
valuable to consult, but so heavy and prolix in style 
as to repel any but very courageous readers. He was 
a voluminous author. For a time he exerted a com- 
manding influence in his own denomination, and en- 
joyed high consideration with the religious public gen- 
erally. In theology he was a Calvinist of the Supra- 
lapsarian type, and his peculiar doctrine concerning 
the relation of Christians to the law of God occasioned, 
though it scarcely justified, the charge of Antinomian- 
ism. His principal writings are, 1. Lxposition of the 
Song of Solomon :—2. Prophecies respecting the Messiah 
fulfilled in Jesus:—3. The Cause of God and Truth ; 
being an examination of the several passages of Scrip- 
ture made use of by Arminians (4 vols. 8vo, 1735; new 
ed. Lond. 1838, Svo) :—4. Exposition of the New Testa- 
ment (3 vols.):—5. Exposition of the Old Testament (6 
vols.) :—6. Dissertation on the Antiquity of the Hebrew 
Language, Letters, Vowel Points, and Accents:—%. A 
Body of Doctrinal and Practical Divinity :—8. Sermons 
and Tracts. He also wrote several treatises on Bap- 
tism, one of which, entitled Infant Baptism a Part 
and Pillar of Popery, has been republished in*America. 
His Body of Divinity has also had some circulation in 
this country, and has been abridged. He received 
the degree of doctor of divinity from the University 
of Glasgow. (L. E.S.) 

Gill, William, one of the early Methodist minis- 
ters in America, was born in Delaware (date unknown). 
He entered the itinerant ministry in 1777, filled a num- 
ber of important stations successfully, and died in 1789. 
He was a man ‘of very quick and solid parts,” and, 
although he had not enjoyed great advantages of early 
education, he became so skilled in theology that Dr. 
Rush, of Philadelphia, pronounced him “the greatest 
divine he ever heard.’’—Minutes of Conferences, i, 33 ; 
Wakeley, Heroes of Methodism, p. 199. 


Gilles (Cotonna). See Marprvs, vol. i, p. 89. 
Gilles of Viterbo. 


Gilles, Pierre, a pastor of the Vaudois Church at 
La Tour, was born in one of the valleys of Piedmont 
in 1571. He was appointed to collect and arrange all 
the documents he could find on the origin, history, be- 
liefs, and religious customs of the Vaudois. He de- 
yoted his entire life to this work, which he published 
at the age of seventy-two. The title is Histoire ecclé- 
siastique des églises réformées recueillies en quelques 
vallées du Piémont et circonvoisines, autresfois appellces 
églises Vaudoises (Geneve, 1644, 4to).— Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, xx, 544. 

Gillespie, Grorer, minister at Edinburgh, a 
Jearned Presbyterian divine. He was one of the four 
sent as commissioners from the Church of Scotland to 
the Westminster Assembly in 1643, He died in 1645. 
He wrote (1) Aaron’s Rod blossoming, or the divine Or- 
dinance of Church Government vindicated (Lond. 1646, 
4to):—(2) The Ark of the Testament opened ; a Treatise 
of the Covenant of Grace (Lond. 1661-77, 2 vols. Ato) ; 
besides other smaller treatises. A new edition of his 
entire works, edited by Hetherington, was published 
at Edinburgh in 1846 (2 vols. 8vo), with a memoir of 
his life. — Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. i, 1258; Allibone, 
Dict. of Authors, i, 671. 


See Earp1o ANTONINI. 
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Gillies, John, a Scotch divine, was born in 1712, 
ordained minister of the New College Church, Glas- 
gow, in 1742, and continued to labor there until his 
death in 1796. His works are, Historical Collections 
relating to remarkable Periods of the Success of the Gos- 
pel, ete. (Glasg. 1754, 2 vols. 8vo):—The N. T., with 
devotional Reflections (London, new ed. 1810, 2 vols. 
8yo0) :—Life of Whitefield (1772, 8vo ; often reprinted) : 
—Essay on the Messianic Prophecies (Lond, 1773, 8yo). 
Two supplements to the Historical Collections appeared 
in 1761 and 1796; and a new edition of the original 
work, with the two supplements and an additional one 
by H. Bonar, appeared at Kelso, 1845, 8vo.—Darling, 
Cyclop. Bibliogr. i, 1260; Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 
672. 

Gillies, John, LL.D., was born at Brechin, Scot- 
land, Jan. 18, 1747, and was educated at the University 
of Glasgow. In 1793 he became historiographer royal 
for Scotland; in 1830 he removed to Clapham, near 
London, where he died, Feb. 15,1836. He wrote sev- 
eral historical works, now of little value, and transla- 
ted several Greek authors, among them Aristotle 
(Ethics, Politics, Rhetoric), very badly. 

Gilly, David, a Protestant divine who became a 
Roman Catholic, was born at Nismes in 1648. He 
studied at Nismes, Montauban, and Saumur, and was 
appointed pastor at Baugé. His life there was quiet 
and studious until the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
when, to save himself from the dragonades, he abjured 
his faith, and allied himself with the Roman Catholics. 
The Protestants ordered public fasts to avert the wrath 
of God on account of this apostasy, but the king gave 


Gilly a pension of 1000 livres, which was increased by | 


the clergy 400 livres more. He was sent to Langue- 
doe by the court to preach against his old faith, and 
afterwards was brought to Paris to confirm the newly- 
converted in their faith. He died at Angers Dec. 27, 
1711.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xx, 557. 

Gilly, William Stephen, D.D, a pious and ex- 
emplary English clergyman, and patron of the Vaudois 
Christians. He was born in 1789, and educated at 
Cambridge, where he passed A.B. in 1812, A.M. in 
1817, and D.D. in 1833. In 1817 he became rector of 
North Fambridge, Essex. In 1825 he became a canon 
of Durham and rector of St. Margaret’s in that city. 
He died Sept. 10, 1855. In the year 1823 Dr. Gilly 
paid his first visit to the Vaudois Christians, which 
has been attended with such important results, not 
only to himself, but likewise to that interesting peo- 
ple, who for so many centuries haye maintained their 
independence against all the power and persecution of 
papal Rome. The following year he published a vol- 
ume entitled A Narrative of an Excursion to the Moun- 
tains of Piedmont in the Year 1823, and Researches 
among the Vaudots, or Waldenses, Protestant Inhabitants 
of the Cottian Alps. This work immediately attracted 
great attention, and the interest it produced was shown 
by its reaching a fourth edition in less than three 
years, A fund of over £7000 was raised, and devoted, 
in part to the maintenance of a college and library at 
La Tour, in Piedmont. Dr. Gilly ceased his labors 
on behalf of the Vaudois only with his life. 
DOIS. 
The Spirit of the Gospel, or the four Evangelists eluct- 
dated (Lond. 1818, 8vo) :—IHore Catecheticw, or an Ex- 
position of the Duty and Advantages of public Catechis- 
ing in the Church (Lond. 1828, 8vo):—Waldensian Re- 
searches, a second Visit to the Vaudois (Lond. 1831, 8vo): 
—A Memoir of Felix Neff, Pastor of the High Alps, 
and of his Labors among the French Protestants of Dau- 
phiné (Lond. 1832, 8vo):—Our Protestant Forefathers 
(London, 1835, 12mo; twelve editions before 1844) :— 
Vigilantius and his Times (London, 1844, 8vo).—Gentle- 
mans Magazine, Oct. 1855; Quart. Rev. xxxiii, 134, 

Gilman, Samvet, D.D., an eminent Unitarian 
minister, was born in Gloucester, Mass,, Feb, Loree 


See VAv- | 
Besides the work above-named, he published | 
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and graduated at Harvard College in 1811. From 1817 
to 1819 he was connected with the university as tutor. 
In the year last named he accepted an invitation from 
the Unitarian church at Charleston, S. C., and was 
soon afterwards ordained, He continued to serve that 
church with great popularity up to the year of his 
death, which took place Feb. 9, 1858. He was a fre- 
quent contributor to the North American Review, and 
his papers showed a wide range of scholarship, as well 
as great skill in execution. A number of his essays, 
etc., are collected in his Contributions to Literature 
(Bost. 1856,12mo). See Monthly Religious Magazine 
(Bost. 1858); Allibone, Dictionary of Authors, i, 674; 
New American Cyclopedia, viii, 256. 


Gi’loh (Heb. Giloh’, M23, exile [Gesenius] or cir- 
cle [First]; Sept. in Josh. Taw v. r. Pn\Gp and My- 
wv, in Sam. Tedw v. r. Twa), the last named (after 
Goshen and Holon) in the first group of eleven cities 
in the south-western part (Keil, Josh. p. 384) of the 
hill-country of the tribe of Judah (Josh. xv, 51); and 
afterwards the native place or residence of Ahithophel 
(hence called “the Gilonite’’ [q. v.], 2 Sam. xv, 12; 
xxiii, 84), whence Absalom, on his way from Jerusa- 
lem to Hebron, summoned him (perhaps from a tem- 
porary banishment or disgrace at court) to join his 
rebellious standard (2 Sam. xv, 12), and whither he re- 
turned to commit suicide on the failure of his colleagues 
to adopt his crafty counsel (2 Sam. xvii, 23). Jose- 
phus calls it Gelmon (Tepwr, Ant. vii, 9, 8). De 
Saulcey (Dead Sea, i, 453) and Schwarz (Palest. p. 105) 
both make it to be the modern #eit-Jala, near Bethle- 
hem; but this is rather the ancient Zelah or Zelzah 
(q. v-), and the scriptural notices require a different 
position, perhaps at Rafat, a village with extensive 
ruins one hour twenty minutes south of Hebron (Van 
de Velde, Memoir, p. 252). 


Gi’lonite (Heb. with the art. hag-Giloni’, ny D"57T, 
Sept. 6 Tedwvaioc, 2 Sam. xv, 12, or "2535, Sept. 6 
Ted\wvirne, 2 Sam. xxiii, 34), an epithet of the traitor 
Ahithophel (q. v.), doubtless from his city GiLoH 
(Cav): 

Gilpin, Bernard, called the apostle of the North, 
an eminent English reformer and itinerant preacher, 
was born at Kentmire, in Westmoreland, in 1517. At 
sixteen he was sent to Queen’s College, Oxford, where, 
stimulated by the works of Erasmus, he made the 
Scriptures in Hebrew and Greek his chief study. In 
1541 he became M.A., and about the same time was 
elected fellow of his college, and ordained. His repu- 
tation for learning soon after led to his being solicited 
by cardinal Wolsey’s agents to accept an establish- 
ment in his new foundation at Christ’s Church, whither 
he removed from Queen’s College. The university 
was divided between those who asserted the necessity 
of a reformation and those who resisted it. Gilpin 
was for some time opposed to the reformers, maintain- 
ing the Romish side in a dispute with Hooper, after- 
wards bishop of Worcester. But his mind was open 
to conversion, and in preparing himself for this dis- 
pute, he began to suspect that the peculiarities of Ro- 
manism were not supported by Scripture or by the fa- 
thers. This truth was still further forced upon him 
when, on the accession of Edward VI, Peter Martyr 
was sent to Oxford, and Bernard Gilpin was selected 
as one of the champions on the Romish side to oppose 
him, The result was that he embraced the Reforma- 
tion. In 1552 he was made vicar of Norton, and in 
the same year obtained from Edward VI a license as 
‘*general preacher,” which authorized him to preach 
in any diocese. He resigned his living soon after, and 
went to Louvain, where the priests sought in vain to 
reclaim him to Romanism. He returned to England 
in 1556, and found the Church oppressed and persecu- 
ted by queen Mary with blood and fire. His uncle, 
bishop Tonstall, gave him the living of Easingdon, and 
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afterwards the rectory of Houghton-le-Spring; and al- 
though his Protestant views were well known, the 
bishop protected him. His enemies now accused him 
before bishop Bonner, and he was on his way to trial, 
and probably to the scaffold, but was detained by 
breaking his leg on the journey, till news arrived of 
Mary’s death, and he returned in peace to his rectory. 
The remainder of his life was spent in the assiduous 
discharge of his parish duties, and in preaching through 
the country as an itinerant. ‘* The parts of Redesdale 
and Tynedale, debatable land on the Marches, are par- 
ticularly named as the scenes of his labors. The peo- 
ple there, living on the borders of the two counties, 
had long led a lawless life, subsisting mostly on plun- 
der. Gilpin went fearlessly amongst them, holding 
forth the commands and the sanctions of Christianity, 
and did much to change the character of the country, 
Hence it was that he was commonly called the North- 
ern apostle, and his name for generations was repeated 
with reverence. His own parish of Houghton, which 
included within it fourteen villages, however, was the 
chief scene of his labors. It yielded him an ample in- 
come, for Houghton was then, as now, one of the rich- 
est benefices in the North. He was himself a bachelor. 
In hospitality he was like what is said or fabled of the 
primitive bishops. Every fortnight, we are told, forty 
bushels of corn, twenty bushels of malt, and a whole 
ox, were consumed in his house, besides ample supplies 
of provisions of many other kinds. A good portion of 
this hospitable provision was no doubt consumed by 
his parishioners, it being his custom, having ‘a large 
and wide parish and a great multitude of people, to 
keep a table for them every Sunday from Michaelmas 
to Easter.’ But the rectory-house was also open to 
all trayellers, and so great was the reverence which 
surrounded the master that his liberality was rarely 
abused, even the most wicked being awed by it. His 
skill in according differences was scarcely less famed 
than his hospitality and his preaching; and when to 
this we add that his benevolence took the wise direc- 
tion of providing instruction for the young, and that 


he was assiduous in his attention to the sick and to the | 


poor, we have touched upon all the points which can 
be prominent in the life of a good pastor. His zeal 
for education was manifested at once in the education 
of the poor children in his parish in homely learning, 
and in patronizing promising youth in their studies in 
the universities. Of these, his scholars, ‘he kept full 
four-and-twenty in his own house, the greater number 
being poor men’s sons, upon whom he bestowed meat, 
drink, and cloth, and education in learning ;’ and out 
of these scholars, and from the grammar-school which 
he founded, we are told that ‘he supplied the Church 
of England with great store of learned men.’ Of his 
scholars he always maintained at his own expense at 
least six at the universities, and when they had com- 
pleted their studies charged himself with the care of 
their settlement” (English Cyclopedia,s.v.). His Life, 
by bishop Carleton, is one of the most interesting of 
Christian biographies. He died March 4, 1583. See 
Wordsworth, Lecl. Biog. iv, 367; Life, by W. Gilpin 
(Glasg. 1824, 12mo); Jamieson, Cyclop. Relig. Biog. p. 
222; Hook, Lecl. Biog. vol. v; English Cyclopedia, s. 
v. See Fairu, Ruie or. 


Gilpin, Richard, M.D.,a Nonconformist divine, 
was born in Cumberland, England; studied at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, and became minister of Greystock, 
but was ejected for nonconformity in 1662, and after- 
wards practised physic. He died in 1697, While in 
the Church, he was very popular as a preacher. He 
published Demonologia sacra ; or, a Treatise of Satan's 
Temptations (in three parts, London, 1677, 4to) :—The 
Temple Rebuilt (Lond. 1658) :—Sermons (Lona. 1700). 
_—Allibone, Dictionary of Authors, i, 674; Darling, Cy- 
clopedia Bibliographica, i, 1260. 

Gilpin, William, a descendant of Bernard Gil- 
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pin, was born at Carlisle, 1724. He became master of 
the school at Cheam, in Surrey; afterwards vicar of 
Boldre, and prebendary of Salisbury. He died at Bol- 
dre, April 5, 1804. Among his numerous publications 
are, An Exposition of the N. T. mtended as an Introduc- 
tion to the reading of the Scriptures (Lond. 1811, 2 vols. 
8yo, 4th edit.) :—Lives of the Reformers (Lond, 1809, 2 
vols. 8vo) :—Sermons to a Country Congregation (Lond. 
1802-5, 4 vols. 8vo) :—Life of Bernard Gilpin (Glasg. 
1824, 12mo, new ed.):—Lectures on the Church Cate- 
chism (Lond. 1779, 2 vols. 8vo) :—Observations on Pic- 
turesque Beauty (1790, 2 vols. 8vo):—AMoral Contrasis 
(Lond. 1798, 12mo0).—Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. s. v.; 
Rose, Vew Gen. Biog. Dict. viii, 30. 

Gils, Anronitus VAN, D.D., was born July 29, 
1758, at Tilburg. His parents were Roman Catholics. 
He graduated at Louvain with high honor. In 1783 
Af- 
ter this he was appointed to give instructions in 
theology, and in 1785 he received his licentiate in 
theology. Not approving the changes made in the 
University of Louvain by order of the emperor Jo- 
seph IT, he resigned his position there, and in 1786 
was made chaplain at Eindhoven, From Decem- 
ber, 1786, to April, 1790, he labored zealously among 
the Romanists at ’s Hertogenbosch. He returned 
in 1790 to Louvain, where he was made president of 
the College of Malder and canon of St. Peter. In 
November of the same year he was taken prisoner 
by the Austrian troops, and conveyed to Mechlin. 
Released from confinement, he defended the university 
before the Congress, assembled for the regulation of 
Belgian affairs. In 1791 he was appointed professor, 
and in 1794 was promoted to the degree of doctor of 
theology. The French, making themselves masters 
of Louyain soon after, conveyed him and other pro- 
fessors as prisoners to Peronne. On his return to 
Louvain he composed the reply to the magistrates of 
the city, declining, on the part of himself and his col- 
leagues, to attend the opening of the temple of reason. 
From 1795 to 1813 he experienced various fortunes, 
being sometimes imprisoned, and for most of the time 
an exile. After the overthrow of Napoleon he again 
stood at the head of the University of Louvain. He 
died at the university June 10, 1834, His principal 
works are, De twee cosyns :—Eenvondige samenspracken 
over de religiezaken van dezen tyd (Leuy. 1796, 12mo): 


| —Motifs de conscience qui em ypechent les ministres de culte 


catholique de fuire la declaration exigée par la lot du7 
Vend. an. IV (Leuy. 1797 ; this was also translated into 
Flemish) :—De gronden van het Christen-cath. geloof, te- 
genover de gronden der philosophie Cs Hertogenb. 1860) : 


— Analysis epistolarum B. Pauli apostoli ad usum semi- 


narit Sylve-Ducensis (Loy. 1816, 3 vols. 12mo). See 
Glasius, Godgeleerd Nederland, D. i, blz. 527 en verv. ; 
also F. V. Goethals, Lectures relutives % histoire des 
sciences, des arts, des meurs, et de la politique en Bel- 
gique, etc., ii, 298 suiv. (J.P. ANd) 

Gim/zo (Heb. Gimzo’, 11725, a place fertile in sye- 
amores; Sept. TipZw v. r. Papaat), a city in the 
plain of the kingdom of Judah, mentioned in connec- 
tion with Timnah, and taken, with its dependent vil- 
lages (Heb. daughters), by the Philistines in the time 
of Ahaz (2 Chron.)xxviii, 18); now Jimzu, a common 
and rather large village, on an eminence, on the south 
side of the-road, about an hour south-east of Ludd 
(Lydda or Ramleh); with many threshing-floors and 
ancient cisterns used as magazines for grain (Robin- 
son’s Researches, iii, 56). It is mentioned in the Tal- 
mud (Schwarz, Palest. p. 186). 

Gin, an old English word for érap, stands as the 
rendering of two Hebrew words in certain passages : 
wp ia, mokesh’, a noose or ‘¢ snare” (as elsewhere ren- 
dered), Psa. cxl, 5; exli, 9; Amos iii, 5; and M3, 
pach, lit. a plate or thin layer, hence a net or trap, Sept. 
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mayic, Job xviii, 9; Isa. viii, 14; elsewhere ‘¢snare.”” 
See Huntine; FowLeEr, etc. 

Gina (8275), a brook or winter-stream (N73- 
mentioned in the Talmud as being not far from Er) 
Gannim (q. v.) (Schwarz, Palest. p. 52). 

Gi/nath (Heb. Ginath’, 925, a garden [Gesen. ] or 
protection [First]; Sept. PwiS v.r. TwraS), the fa- 
ther of Tibni (q. v.), king of the northern tribes of Is- 
rael (1 Kings xvi, 21, 22). B.C. ante 926. 

Gin’netho (Heb. Ginnethoy’, "M25, Sept. Teva- 
Sor, Vulg. Genthon), a corrupt reading (Neh. xii, 4) 
for the name GINNETHON (q. V.). 

Gin’nethon (Heb. Ginnethon’, VM es, gardener or 
great garden; Sept. Taavvagwy and Tavasws, Vulg. 
Genthon), one of the ‘chief’ priests that returned 
from the captivity with Zerubbabel (Neh. xii, 4, where 
the reading is ‘‘Gennetho”), and subscribed the cove- 
nant with Nehemiah (x, 6); his son Meshullam is 
mentioned as contemporary with the high-priest Joia- 
kim (xii, 16). B.C. 536-410. 

Gioberti, VincEyzo, a distinguished Italian phi- | 
losopher and statesman, was born at Turin, April 4, 
1801. He studied theology in the university of his 
native city, was received doctor in 1823, and in 1825 
was ordained priest and appointed professor of theolo- 
gy in the university. He acquired great reputation, 
and became court chaplain in 1831. Soon afterwards 
he was implicated in a republican conspiracy (said to 
have been instigated by the Jesuits, in order to destroy 
the liberal sympathies of the king), was thrown into 
# prison, and then exiled without trial. He went first 
to Paris, thence to Brussels, where he remained until | 
1843, in the humble position of tutor in a private school. 
Some time after he declined a professorship of philoso- 
phy offered him by cardinal Wiseman, preferring to 
devote all his time to his literary labors. His first 
publication was the Teoria del Sovranaturale (Capo- 
lago, 1838). In 1839 he published his Jntroduzione allo 
studio della Filosofia. This remarkable work was fol- 
lowed in 1841 by his Ded Bello, in which the author 
analyzes Christian epopee, and especially Dante’s 
Divina Comedia. Gioberti next employed himself 
against the modern German philosophers and the 
French encyclopedists, whose ideas outlived the Revyo- 
lution. He wrote successively the Lettres polémiques 
contre La Mennais (Paris, 1840); Del Buono; and Er- 
roré filosofict di Antonio Rosmini (Capolago, 1842). In 
opposing the pantheistic tendencies of La Mennais and | 
Rosmini, Gioberti evinces great argumentative talent, 
and@a vivid imagination. He aimed at making Italy 
throw off the yoke of foreign doctrines, with the ulti- 
mate view of enabling her subsequently to expel for- 
eign political interference. He was careful always to 
profess orthodox opinions, so as not to give either the 
Italian princes or the pope any hold against him. His 
new catholic system found many adherents. In order 
to raise the clergy in the popular esteem, he advocated | 
such reforms as the spirit of the times required, and ad- 
vised the priests to head the social movement and to 
disseminate instruction among thepeople. He also eall- 
ed on the learned men of Italy, inviting them to regain 
their former ascendency by uniting faith with science 
and art. In this view he wrote his J! Primato civile e | 
morale degli Ital. (Paris, 1848). This remarkable work, 
which proposed the plan of a Roman confederacy headed 
by the pope, and which has had great influence on the 
recent history of Italy, was not at the time in harmony 
with public opinion. The substance of the book is as 
follows: ‘‘Italy has been twice at the head of Euro- 
pean civilization ; once in antiquity, and again in the 
Middle Ages. In the latter period Italy owed its su- 
premacy to the popes, who were then the natural arbi- 
ters of princes and the spiritual sovereigns of the na- 
tions. The downfall of Italy is due to the downfall of 
the papacy. The problem now is to restore the papal | 


| the cabinet. 
| paper entitled 77 Saggiatore. The misfortunes of Italy 
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power, as a moral dominion based on religion and pub- 
lic opinion.” Gioberti aims at “restoring the papal 
arbitration between the sovereign and the people; he 
wishes to lead it back to the time of Gregory VII and 
of Alexander III, and in this restoration of the past 
finds the best means of repulsing foreign oppression 
by the unaided efforts of Italy alone. As for the form 
of government, he inclines to a constitutional monar- 
chy, and, like Alfieri, considers Piedmont as the most 
compact, best organized, and most vital state of Italy ; 
calls it to closer union with the other provinces, and 
by showing to it the perspective of a united Italy, in- 
vites it to become the champion of national independ- 
ence.” The work was published under the most un- 


favorable circumstances, during the last years of the . 


pontificate of Gregory XVI. ‘The Jesuits, despite a 
few compliments to their order, which the author had 
skilfully introduced in his book, were alarmed at its 
tendencies. Gioberti, however, answered their objec- 
tions in J Prolegomeni (1845); Il Gesuita moderno (Ca- 
polago, 1847, 8 vols.; German transl. by Cornet, Lpz. 
1849, 3 vols.). This work, written ab zrato, had an im- 
mense effect; the Jesuits were expelled from Pied- 
mont, and from all the other states of Peninsular Italy. 

After the events of 1848 Gioberti was recalled from 
exile, and his return was a triumph. He went to 
Milan, started the project of union between Lombardy 
and Piedmont, and traversed Central Italy, inviting 
all parties to unite for the good of the country. He 
declined the office of senator which was offered him 
by Charles Albert, but was elected to the House of 
Representatives by the inhabitants of Turin, and at 
once chosen for its president. In 1848 he was minis- 
ter of public instruction, and president of the so-called 
Democratic council. Austrian intrigues defeated Gio- 
berti’s plans, and he was obliged to withdraw from 
He then advocated his views in a news- 


and the abdication of Charles Albert rendered it neces- 
sary for him to take again an active part in state af- 
fairs. Victor Emmanuel appointed him in the Delau- 
nay-Pinelli cabinet, without any special department ; 
yet the conservative party managed soon after to have 
him appointed ambassador to Paris, as a means of get- 
ting rid of him. . He understood it so, sent in his res- 
ignation, and on the arrival of his successor, count 
Gallina, returned to private life. He afterwards pub- 


| lished his Del Rinnovamenio civile dell’ Italia (Paris and 


Turin, 1851, 2 yols.). In this work he examines with 
great impartiality into the causes of the present posi- 
tion of Italy. Among the chief obstacles to its inde- 
pendence he signalizes, on the one hand, the exagger- 
ation of the principles of municipal and ecclesiastical 
power, and, on the other, the dangerous influence of 
Mazzinianism. Sympathizing with the loyalty and 
liberalism of Victor Emmanuel, he, so to say, traces 
out for him the line to be followed to arrive at the re- 
generation of Italy. Gioberti was preparing a philo- 
sophical work, entitled Protologia, when he died sud- 
denly at Paris, Oct. 25,1851. His most important 
work is the Jntroduztone, which has been translated 
into French under the title Introduction w UV’ étude de la 
Philosophie (Paris, 1847, 3 vols. 8vo). The Christian 
Remembrancer (July, 1853, art. i) remarks upon it as 
follows: ‘‘ With regard to the Introduction to Philoso- 
phy, it is extremely difficult to express an opinion, 
because (speaking with the utmost seriousness) we 
have a great difficulty in deciding, upon internal eyi- 
dence alone, whether it was the product of a sane 
mind. The excitement visible throughout; the lofty 
tone in which he passes judgment upon others, and 
pours forth his own ‘utterances ;’ the virulence with 
which he treats some who differ from him, combined 
with the obscurity and dreaminess of the opinions ex- 
pressed; the extraordinary nature of ths premises he 
assumes, and his dogmatism, not the less arrogant 
from his entire unconsciousness—all these things on 
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the one hand, and, on the other, his acuteness, depth, 
information, and power of argument, leave us much 
at a loss to discover whether the author was in his so- 
ber senses or not. We give a brief abstract of his 
views, so far as we have been enabled to comprehend 
them. He conceives that the source of all human 
knowledge is in God, and that it is one whole, and in 
a manner identical with God himself; and the name 
which he gives it is ‘L’ Idéa,’ or Thought. This di- 
vine thought is communicated to man in proportion as 
he is capable of receiving it; and it is ‘the light 
which enlighteneth eyery man that cometh into the 
world.’ Man receives it by means of his reason, which 
is capable of directly beholding it; and this direct be- 
“holding (or intuition) of the ‘Idea’ is the origin and 
first cause of all the knowledge of natural things which 
the mind of man possesses. It is innate, inasmuch as 
it rises tothe mind at the same moment as the thought 
which apprehends it; but it does not rise within the 
mind, but enters it from without. It is the principle 
of knowledge to the human mind, from the very first 
exercise of its powers as a thinking being. The simi- 
larity of this view to that of Plato, revived and modi- 
fied by Malebranche and Leibnitz, is sufficiently evi- 
dent. But this direct intuition of the divine thought 
by the reason, although the origin of all thoughts in 
the soul, is by itself but inchoate and imperfect. In 
order to render it available, it requires that this intu- 
ition should be reflected on; and this can be done only 
by means of language, for man cannot reflect on and 
(so to speak) repeat the original intuition except by 
means of language, which renders determinate what | 
was before imperfect. For this purpose language was 
given to man, and by means of language God origin- | 
ally reveals to man that which he has caused him to 
behold by internal and direct intuition ; and by means 
of language this same revelation is repeated and car- 
ried on from generation to generation; and by the 
same medium, employed analogically, the knowledge 
of the divine thought is more and more revealed. Yet 
language is not the cause of human knowledge, nor is 
it, in the case of ordinary knowledge, the medium of 
the exhibition of the divine thought to the mind (for 
that shines immediately upon the mind), but it is the 
occasion of its being completely revealed. For the 
purposes of ordinary and natural knowledge this com- 
bination of intuition with language is the method or- 
dained ; but supernatural knowledge can be conveyed 
only by means of language; and divine truths are not 
seen by intuition, but believed. Yet all knowledge 
of every kind has its source in the divine thought, and 
consists of such views of it as the individual is capable 
of. Besides reason, which is capable of beholding the 
divine thought, man has likewise internal and spiritual 
feelings or emotions, which are modifications of the | 
mind, and preserved by feeling; and, in addition, he 
possesses material and external feelings, having refer- 
ence to the properties of bodies, and perceived by sen- 
sation and the outward senses. The ordinary range 
of modern metaphysics is confined to these internal 
and external feelings; and it is a common error to 
substitute the internal feeling as a first principle, in- 
stead of that which is apprehended by the reason 
through direct intuition, and revealed to the soul by 
language and reflection. It is likewise an equally 
common error to substitute reflection on these internal 
and external feelings for reason, as the initiatory in- 
strument of that knowledge which is the basis of phi- | 
losophy. (Here he is evidently alluding to Locke and 
his followers.) But it is by the view or intuition of 
the divine thought that meaning is given to these va- | 
rious feelings, external and internal, and to the vari- 
ous sensible objects by which they are surrounded, 
The basis of all knowledge is the knowledge of being ; 
yet not of an abstract idea, but of the concrete person- 
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| truths—the foundation of other truths. 


al Being, God himself, acting as a cause and produc- | 
ing existences, who is, in fact, the only being, because | 
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he alone has being in himself. The knowledge of this 
being is gained by revelation, by means of the written 
word, wherein he declares himself, ‘I am that I am;’ 
and the mind beholds him, and has him made known 
to it internally, through the reason, independently of 
all external sensations. God being the only being, 
all other things are only existences; and man learns 
from the revealed word that the one being created ex- 
istences; not that he extends himself into these va- 
rious manifestations (as Hegel teaches); not that he 
causes these existences to emarfate from himself, as 
other Pantheists teach, but that he creates them. 
Man thus learns their proper nature, viz. that they 
are distinct, individual, real things, having a kind of 
personality ; that it is the act of creation which gives 
them this reality and individuality ; and that it is only 
by the fact of their being created that their reality is 
assured to us; that, in short, nothing but the act of 
creation could assure to us the reality of external 
things. Gioberti holds, moreover, that all our knowl- 
edge of philosophy must begin with a knowledge of 
being and existences, and their relation to each other ; 
and that not of abstract being or abstract existence, 
but of one concrete Being, and of many concrete indi- 
vidual existences; and he thinks that the divine 
thought gives us a knowledge of the latter by a direct 
view of them, which gives life and meaning to all our 
sensations and feelings in connection with them. He 
likewise teaches that principles of knowledge are ob- 
jective, eternal, and absolute; that they are not the 
creation of the mind, nor sought out by it, but that they 
present themselves to the mind unsought, and are first 
He teaches 
that the permanent possession of the divine thought 
depends in a degree on man himself; that he may 
rebel against it, and thus fail to receive it, and fall 
into error. He teaches that it is by the participation 
of it that individuals possess a moral personality ; that 
it is the vital principle, and that if it were entirely 
withdrawn the consequence would be annihilation ; 
that inasmuch as the divine thought creates and goy- 
erns the universe, it is the soul of the world; inasmuch 
as it dwells in men’s minds, it is knowledge; inasmuch 
as it actuates, produces, determines, and classifies the 
powers of nature, it is the generic and specific essence 
of things; that the basis of generality is the Divine 
Being himself, having in himself the ideas of all pos- 
sible things, and the power of giving effect to those 
ideas.” He left a number of MSS., which were edited 
and published by G. Massari, under the title Opere in- 
edite di Vincenzo Gioberti (Torino, 1856-60, 6 vols. 8vo). 
There is an excellent article on the life and writings 
of Gioberti in the Christian Examiner, 1861, p. 237. 
See also Massari, Vita e Morte di Gioberti (Flor. 1848), 
and Etudes sur Gioberti; Cruger, Esquisses Italiennes ; 
Spaventa, La jilosofia di Giobertt (Naples, 1864); Ris- 
orgimento (Oct. 1851); Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
xx, 585 sq.; New American Cyclopedia, viii, 259 sq. 5 
North British Review, vol. xi; Brownson’s Review, iv, 
409 sq. 

Giordano Bruno. See Bruno. 

Gir. See CHALK. 

Giraldus Cambrensis (Sy_vusrer), archdea- 
con of Brecon and titular bishop of Menevia or St. 
David’s, was born at Pembroke, Wales, in 1146. 
He finished his education in Paris, and in 1175 was 
appointed by Richard, archbishop of Canterbury, as 
his legate for Wales, and was soon after made arch- 
deacon of Brecon. In the following year he was 
elected bishop of Meneyia, but king Henry Il refused 
to confirm the election. He then returned to Paris, 
where, as he says himself, in his De rebus a se gests, 
he passed for the most learned person in jurisprudence, 
and was offered the professorship of canon law, which 
he declined. He afterwards administered for a while 
the affairs of the bishopric of Menevia, and in 1184 be- 
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came court preacher of Henry II. He accompanied 
Henry’s son John as adviser in the expedition against 
Ireland, and in 1188 accompanied archbishop Baldwin 
of Canterbury on a tour through Wales, for the pur- 
pose of organizing a crusade. Richard I appointed 
him legate of Wales, but at the fall of the latter he re- 
turned to his studies. He was again elected bishop 
of St. David’s, but failed again to be recognised as 
such. He ‘passed the last seventeen years of his life 
in study, revising his former literary works and com- 
posing others, of whith he has himself given a copious 
index” Inthe midst of these occupations he received 
once more an offer of the bishopric of St. David’s, and 
would have met with no opposition from the court ; but, 
from the dishonorable terms on which it was offered, 
he refused the ecclesiastical dignity which had so long 
been the object of his earnest wishes. He died at St. 


buried in the cathedral church, where his effigy still 
remains upon an altar-tomb beneath an ornamental 
arch. Giraldus appears to have been an upright and 
able man. As an ecclesiastic he was zealous, active, 
and fearless in maintaining the rights and dignities of 
his Church; but he was, at the same time, honest and 
disinterested. As a scholar he was learned, and as a 
collector of historical materials diligent, far beyond 
the measure of his age. As a historian, however, he 
was full of credulity, and as a man, as his works prove, 
one of the vainest upon record. Giraldus has himself 
given a catalogue of his works, as well as a long his- 
tory of his actions, both printed by Wharton. 
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Other | 


lists will be found in Fabricius, Bibliotheca Med. et Inf. | 
Latinitatis (edit. Patay. 4to, 1754), iii, 62, and in the | 
notes to his life in the Biogr. Britan. (ed. 1778), i, 640; | 


642, 644. Sir Richard Colt Hoare has given a full 
account of such MSS. of his works as exist in the sey- 
eral libraries in the British Museum, in the Archiepis- 
copal Library at Lambeth, at Bene’t (Corpus Christi) 


College, in the public library at Cambridge, and in the | 


Bodleian. Those printed are, Jtinerarium Cambrie 
(Lond, 1585, 8vo), and in Camden’s Angl. Norm., etc., 
Script. (Francof. 1602, fol.), p. 818-878 :—Topographia 
HHibernie (Camden, ut sup.), p. 692-754 :—Lxpugnatio 
Iibernie (ibidem), p. 755-813 :—Descriptio Cambri 
(ibid.), p. 879-892. Several short pieces by Giraldus 
are printed in the second volume of Wharton’s Anglia 
Sacra. The Gemma Ecclesiastica, published at Mentz 
in 1549, without the author’s name, under the title of 
Gemma Anime, is ascribed to Giraldus. Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare, in 1806, published the Itinerary of Arch- 
bishop Baldwin through Wales, translated into English, 
and illustrated with views, annotations, and a life of 
Giraldus (2 vols. 4to).” A new edition, Giraldi Cam- 
brensis Opera, is now publishing, under the direction 
of the master of the rolls, edited by J. F. Dimock; 5 
vols. were issued up to 1868. See Wharton, Anglia 
Sacra, ii, 457-513; Fabricius, Bibliotheca Med. et Inf. 
Luatinitatis ; Engl. Cyclopedia, s.v. Barry ; Biog. Bri- 
tannica, s.v. Barri; Herzog, Real-Encyklopddie, v, 164; 
Wright, Biog. Brit. Literaria, Anglo-Norman Period, 
p. 380-97, 


Girdle, an essential article of dress in the Fast, 
and worn both by men and women. The correspond- 
ing Hebrew and Greek words are: 1. “14M, chagor’, 
or MAM (fem.), chagorah’, girder (Prov. xxxi, 24; 
Iizek. xxiii, 15; Gen. iii, 7; 2 Sam. xviii, 11; Isa. 
xxxii, 11), which is the general term for a girdle of 
any kind, whether worn by soldiers (1 Sam. xviii, 4; 
2 Sam. xx, 8; 1 Kings ii, 5; 2 Kings iii, 21), or by 
women (Isa. iii, 24). 2. “178, ezor’, something bound 
(Isa. xi, 5), especially used of the girdles worn by 
men; whether by prophets (2 Kings i, 8; Jer. xiii, 1), 
soldiers (Isa. v, 27; Ezek. xxiii, 15), or kings in their 
military capacity (Job xii, 18). 3. M172, mezach’, or 
7472, mazi’ach, a band (‘ strength,” Job xii, 21), used 


: | to the feet. 
Davyid’s in the seventy-fourth year of his age, and was 


| ides (De Vas. Sanct. viii, 15). 
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of the girdle worn by men alone (Psa. cix, 19; Isa. 
xxiii, 10), 4. These, as well as the general term Corn, 
a belt, Matt. iii, 4; x, 9; Mark i, 6; vi,8; Acts xxi, 
11; Rey. i, 13; xv, 6, require no special elucidation. 
Besides these were the following peculiar terms: 5. 
| 2I=N, abnet’ (from the Sanscrit bandha, a band), the 
girdle of sacerdotal and state officers (Exod. xxviii, 4, 
39, 40; xxix, 9; xxxix, 29; Ley. viii, 7, 13; xvi, 43 
Isa. xxii, 21). See Prrest. It was especially wornly 
the priests about the close-fitting tunic (Exod. xxviii, 
39; xxxix, 29), and is described by Josephus (Ant. 
iii, 7,2) as made of linen so fine of texture as to look 
like the slough of a snake, and embroidered with flow- 
ers of scarlet, purple, blue, and fine linen. It was 
of about four fingers’ breadth, and was wrapped several 
times round the priest’s body, the ends hanging down 
When engaged in sacrifice, the priest 
threw the ends over his left shoulder. According to 
Maimonides (De Vas. Sanct. c. 8), the girdle worn both 


| by the high-priest and the common priests was of white 


linen embroidered with wool; but that worn by the 
high-priest on the day of atonement was entirely of 
white linen. The length of it was thirty-two cubits, 
and the breadth about three fingers. It was worn just 
below the arm-pits to avoid perspiration (comp. Ezek. 
xliv, 18). Jerome (Ep. ad Fabiolam, de Vest. Sac.) fol- 
lews Josephus. With regard to the manner in which 
the girdle was embroidered, the “ needlework” (MP2 
Dph, Exod. xxviii, 39) is distinguished in the Mishna 
from the ‘‘cunning-work” (BUM Myr, Exod. xxvi, 
81) as being worked by the needle with figures on one 
side only, whereas the latter was woven-work with fig- 
ures on both sides (Cod. Yoma. c.8). So also Maimon- 
But Jarchi, on Exod. 
xxyvi, 31, 36, explains the difference as consisting in 
this, that in the former case the figures on the two 
sides are the same, whereas in the latter they are dif- 
ferent. See Emprorper. This abnet may be consid- 
ered as fairly represented by those girdles which we 
observe on such persons in the Egyptian paintings, 


Ancient Egyptian Sacred Girdles. 


In all passages, except Isa, xxii, 21, YIN is used of 
the girdie of the priests only, but in that instance it 
appears to have been worn by Shebna, the treasurer, 
as part of the insignia of his office; unless it be sup- 
posed that he was of priestly rank, and wore it in his 
| priestly capacity. He is called “ high-priest” in the 


- 
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Chronicon Paschale, p, 115 a, and in the Jewish tradi- 
tion quoted by Jarchi ad loc. 6. The ‘‘curious gir- 
dle” (S07, che'sheb, something requiring inventive art, 
Exod. xxviii, 8) attached to the ephod was made of 
the same materials and colors as the ephod, that is, of 
“gold. blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine twined 
linen.’’ Josephus describes it as sewed to the breast- 
plate. After passing once round it was tied in front 
upon the seam, the ends hanging down (Ant. iii, 7, 5). 
According to Maimonides, it was of woyen work. See 
Ernop. 7. In addition to these, bass, pethigil’, a 
covering or festive mantle (‘‘ stomacher,”’ Isa. iii, 24), 
is a costly girdle worn by women. ‘The Vulgate ren- 
ders it fuscia pectoralis. It would thus seem to corre- 
spond with the Latin s¢rophium, a belt worn by women 
about the breast. In the Sept., however, it is trans- 
lated yitwy pecomdpdupoe, atunic shot with purple,” 
and Gesenius has “‘ buntes Feyerkleid’”’ (compare Schro- 
der, De Vest. Mul. p. 137,404). 8. The DTN, hish- 
shurim’, closely-tied articles, mentioned in Isa, iii, 20 
(‘‘head-bands”); Jer. ii, 32 (‘‘ attire’), were probably 
girdles, although both Kimchi and Jarchi consider them 
as fillets for the hair. In the latter passage the Vul- 
gate has again fuscia pectoralis, and the Sept. o7n@o- 
Osopic, an appropriate bridal ornament. See each of 
the above renderings in their place. 


The common girdle was made of leather (2 Kings i, 
8; Matt. iii, 4), like that worn by the Bedouins of the 
present day, whom Curzon describes as ‘farmed with 
a long crooked knife, and a pistol or two stuck in a red 
leathern girdle’ (Jonast. of the Levant, p.7). In the 
time of Chardin the nobles of Mingrelia wore girdles 
of leather, four fingers broad, and embossed with sil- 
ver. A finer girdle was made of linen (Jer. xiii, 1; 
Ezek. xvi, 10), embroidered with silk, and sometimes 
with gold and silver thread (Dan. x, 5; Rey. i, 13; 
xv, 6), and frequently studded with gold and precious 
stones or pearls (Le Bruyn, Voy. iv, 170 ; comp. Virgil, 
Eneid, ix, 359). Morier (Second Journey, p. 150), de- 
scribing the dress of the Armenian women, says, “ They 
wear a silver girdle which rests on the hips, and is 
generally curiously wrought.” The manufacture of 
girdles formed part of the employment of women (Prov. 
Xxxi, 24). 

The girdle was fastened by a clasp or buckle @ 
Kings i, 8; Matt. iii, 4; Mark i, 4) of gold or silver, or 
tied in a knot (Jer. xiii, 1; Ezek. xvi, 10), so that the 


ends hung down in front, as in the figures on the ruins | 


of Persepolis. It was worn by men about the loins, 
hence the expressions ‘‘ girdle of the loins”’ or *‘ of the 


reins” (072772 iN, Isa. xi, 5; o1x2n SATN, Isa. v, 
27). The girdle of women was generally looser than 


that of the men, and was worn about the hips, except | 


when they were actively engaged (Proy. Seah AOE 
Curzon (p. 58), describing the dress of the Exyptian 
women, says, “ Not round the waist, but round the hips 
a large and heavy Cashmere shawl is worn over the 
yelek, and the whole gracefulness of an Egyptian dress 
consists in the way in which this is put on.” The mil- 
itary girdle was worn about the waist; the sword or 
dagger was suspended from it (Judg. iii, 16; 2 Sam. 
xx, 8; Psa. xlv, 3). In the Nineveh sculptures the 
soldiers are represented with broad girdles, to which 
the sword is attached, and through which two or even 
three daggers in a sheath are passed (comp. Q. Curtius, 
iii, 3). Hence girding up the loins denotes preparation 

2 
Kings iv, 29; Job xxxviii, 3; Prov. xxxi, 17; Jer. i, 
17; Luke xii, 35; 1 Pet. i, 13); and to “loose the gir- 
dle” was to give way to repose and indolence (Isa. y, 
27). To loose the girdle and give it to another was a 
token of great confidence and affection (1 Sain. Xviil, 
4). In times of mourning, girdles of sackcloth were 
worn as marks of humiliation and sorrow (Isa. iii, 245 


xxii, 12). 
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if GIRGASHITE 


Tn consequence of the costly materials of which gir- 
dles were made, they were frequently given as pres- 
ents (1 Sam. xviii, 4; 2 Sam. xviii, 11), or in token of 
honor (Rey. i, 15), as is still the custom in Persia (comp. 
Morier, p. 93). Villages were given to the queens of 
Persia to supply them with girdles (Xenoph. Anab. i, 
4,9; Plato, Alc. i, 123). 


Ancient Girdles: 1,3, Egyptian; 2, Persepolitan; 4, 5, 6, As- 
syrian. 


They were used as pockets, as among the Arabs still 


| (Niebuhr, Descr. p. 56), and as purses, one end of the 


girdle being folded back for the purpose (Matt. x, 9; 
Mark vi, 8). Hence ‘‘zonam perdere,” ‘to lose one’s 
purse” (Hor. Hpist. ii, 2, 40; compare Juy. xiv, 297). 
Inkhorns were also carried in the girdle (Ezek. ix, 2). 

“ Girdle” is often used figuratively in the Scriptures 
(see Psa. cix, 5; compare 1 Sam. ii, 4; Psa. xxx, 11; 
Ixy, 12; Eph. vi, 14).—Smith, s.v. The girdle was a 
symbol of strength, activity, and power (Job xii, 18, 
21 xxx, 11; Isa. xxiti, 10; xlv 15; xi, 05 xx 20; 
1 Kings xx,11). The perfect adherence of the people 
of God to his service is figuratively illustrated by the 
“cleaving of the girdle to a man’s loins” (Jer. xiii, 11). 
In the same view, “righteousness and faithfulness” 
are called the girdle ofthe Messiah (Isa. xi, 5). See 
ATTIRE. 

Gir’gashite (Hebrew invariably in the sing. and 
with the art. hag-Girgashi’, ENT, in a collective 
sense; dwelling in a clayey soil; Sept. Peoyecator and 
Tepyecatoc, Vulg. Gergeset and Gergeseus ; A.V. ‘Gir- 
gashite” in 1 Chron. i, 14; ‘‘Girgasite” in Gen. x, 
16; elsewhere “‘ Girgashites’’), a designation of one of 
the nations who were in possession of Canaan before 
the entrance thither of the children of Israel. In Gen. 
x, 16, they are mentioned as the descendants of the 
fifth son of Canaan; in other passages the tribe is 
merely referred to, and that but occasionally, in the 
formula expressing the doomed country (Gen. xv, 21; 
Deut. vii, 1 [and xx, 17 in Samarit. and Sept.]; Josh. 


liii, 10; xxiv, 11; 1 Chron. i, 14; Neh. ix, 8). The 


Girgashites are conjectured to have been a part of the 
large family of the Hivites, as they are omitted in nine 
out of ten places in which the nations or families of 
Canaan are mentioned, while in the tenth they are 
mentioned, and the Hivites omitted. Josephus states 
that nothing but the name of the Girgashites (Ceoye- 
gator) remained in his time (Ant. i, 6,2). In the Jew- 
ish commentaries of R. Nachman and elsewhere, the 
Girgashites are described as having retired into Africa, 
fearing the power of God; and Procopius, in his His- 


5 : =n es tar Vi ¢ ions a i btful 
for battle or for active exertion (1 Kings xviii, 46; 2 | tory of the Vandals, mentions an ancient but doub 


inscription in Mauritania Tingitana, stating that the 
inhabitants had fled thither from the face of Joshua, 
the son of Nun. A city Girgis wa) existed among 
the Phoenician tribes in Northern Africa at the Syrtis 
Minor (First, Heb. Lea. p. 298). The notion that the 
Girgashites did migrate seems to have been founded 
on the circumstance that, although they are included 
in the list of the seven devoted nations either to be 


GIRGASITE 


driven out or destroyed by the Israelites (Gen. xv, 20, 
21; Deut. vii, 1; Josh. iii, 10; xxiv, 11; Neh. ix, 8), 
yet they are omitted in the list of those to be utterly 
destroyed (Deut. xx, 17), and are mentioned among 
those with whom, contrary to the divine decree, the 
Israelites lived and intermarried (Judg. iii, 1-6). See 
Canaan. The expression in Josh. xxiv, 11 would 
seem to indicate that the district of the Girgashites 
was on the west of Jordan. By most writers, howey- 
er, they are supposed to have been settled in that part 
of the country which lay to the east of the lake of Gen- 
nesareth (Jour. Sac. Lit, Oct. 1851, p. 167). This con- 
clusion is founded on the identity between the word 
Tepyecato, which the Septuagint gives for Girgash- 
ites, and that by which Matthew (viii, 28) indicates 
the land of the Gergesenes (eoyeonvot). But as this 
last reading rests on a conjecture of Origen, on which 
little reliance is now placed, the conclusion drawn from 
it has no great weight, although the fact is possible on 
other grounds, especially the probability that some 
actual city of this name must have been the founda- 
tion of the reading in question. Indeed, the older 
reading, ‘‘ Gerasenes,”’ has sufficient resemblance to 
direct the attention to the country beyond the Jordan ; 
where Eusebius also (Onom.s.v. Deoyacet) affirms that 
the Girgashites dwelt.—Kitto, s.v. See GERASA. 


Gir’gasite (Gen. x, 16). See GrrGAsHITE, 

Girl (A755, yaldah’, fem. of aes a boy), li, one 
born, i. e. a female child (Joel iii, 3; Zech. xiii, 5), 
spoken of a marriageable ‘‘ damsel” (Gen. xxxiv, 4). 
See Curb. 

Girzite. See Guzrire. 

Gisborne, THomas, A.M., prebendary of Durham, 
a distinguished divine and author, was born at Derby 
in 1758, entered at Harrow School in 1773, and at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, in 1776; was made perpet- 
ual curate of Barton-under-Needwood, Staffordshire, in 
1783, and removed in the same year to Yoxall Lodge, 
near Barton, where he ever after resided. He obtain- 
ed the prebend of Durham in 1826, and died in 1846. 
His works are written in a clear and nervous style; 
his sermons have been recommended as models for 
young students in divinity. He strongly opposed Pa- 
ley’s Ethics, of which he published an Kxamination (2d 
edit. 1790). Among his works are, A familiar Survey 
of the Christian Religion as connected with the Introduc- 
tion of Christianity (London, 1799, 2d ed. 8vo0) :—The 
Principles of Moral Philosophy investigated and applied 
to the Constitution of cwil Society (Lond. 1798, 4th ed. 
8vo) :—The Testimony of Natural Theology to Christian- 
aty (London, 1818, 12mo0) :—An Inquiry respecting Love 
as one of the divine Attributes (Lond. 1838, sm. 8vo) :— 
Sermons (Lond. 1808, 1809, and 1810, 3 vols. 8yo) :—A 
Sumiliar Exposition of Colossians, in eight Sermons (Lon- 
don, 1816, 12mo).—Darling, Cyclopedia Bibliographica, 
i, 1267; Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 675; Whewell, 
LTistory of Moral Philosophy in England, lect. xi; Gent. 
Magazine, June, 1846. 

Gischala (rd TicyaNa), a smail city (ro\ryvia) 
often mentioned by Josephus in his account of the last 
struggle of the Jews with the Romans, especially as 
being the scene of the operations of the famous “John 
(q. v-) of Gischala’”’ (War, iv, 1, 3).+ It was situated 
in Galilee (ib. ii, 1); and, after haying been destroyed 
by the Jewish zealots, it was rebuilt by John (Life, 
10), and further fortified by the advice of Josephus 
himself (War, ii, 20, 6), and was the last stronghold 
of Galilee captured by Titus (ib. iv, 2). It is doubt- 
less the Gush Chalab (abn Wd) of the Talmud (Mfe- 
nach, viii, 3), famed for its oil (Erach, ix, 6), named in 
connection with Meron and Capernaum (Gemara, Pe- 
sachim, fol, 33, a), and also by Peter Apollonius (De 
excid, Hierosol. p. 63). Jerome, on seyeral occasions, 
states a tradition that the parents of the apostle Paul 
emigrated thence to Tarsus (Reland, Palest. p. 813). 
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GITTITE 


The same Hebrew name likewise occurs in Hottinger 
(Cippi Hebraici, p. 56) and in Benjamin of Tudela (p. 
108). Schwarz erroneously identifies it (Palest. p. 
198) with the Auxas (q. y.) of the tribe of Asher 
(Judg. i, 31). Dr. Robinson found the site in the 
modern £/-Jish, on a hill about two hours north-west 
of Safed; the village had recently been totally de- 
stroyed by an earthquake, but was then partly rebuilt 
(Researches, iii, 368 sq.). 

Gislebert. See GILBERT. 

Gislebertus Porretanus. Sce GILBERT. 

Gis’pa (Heb. Gishpa’, NBW3, flattery or hearken- 
ing; Sept. Peopac, Vulg. Gaspha), one of the two over- 
seers of the Nethinim in Ophel at Jerusalem, after the 
captivity (Neh. xi, 21); but whether he was himself 
also ofthat class is not stated, although this is proba- 


ble from the fact that his associate Ziba was (Ezra ii, 
43). B.C. 446. ; 


Gitta (ra Tirra), a town of Samaria, mentioned 
by Justin Martyr (Apol. ii), Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. i, 
13), Zonarus (from Justin, xi, p. 567), Theodoret (Com- 
pend. heret. fub. i), and by Epiphanius (adv. Her. p. 
55) and Athanasius (Hist. Eccles. p. 15), as the birth- 
place of Simon Magus; thought by some to be the 
GATH (q. v.) of Scripture (Reland, Palest. p. 813, 814), 
but discovered by Robinson (iesearches, iii, 144) in the 
modern Kuryet-Jit, a village rather more than two 
hours west of Nablas (comp. Schwarz, Palest. p. 134). 

Another Gitta (Cura) is mentioned by Josephus 
(War, i, 17, 2) as a fortress at Macherus (q. v.). 

Git’tah-he’pher (Heb. Gittah’-Che’pher, WTA 
“5M, Sept. TeSaigep, Vulg. Gethhepher), a prolonged 
form (Josh. xix, 13) of the name GATH-HEPHER (q.y.). 

Gitta’im (Heb. Gitta’yim, BM, two wine-presses ; 
Sept. TeSatu and TeSSatu), a place incidentally men- 
tioned in 2 Sam. iv, 3, where the meaning appears to 
be that the inhabitants of Beeroth, which was allotted 
to Benjamin, had been compelled to fly from that place, 
and had taken refuge at Gittaim. Beeroth was one 
of the towns of the Gibeonites (Josh. ix, 17); and the 
cause of the flight of its people may have been Saul’s 
persecution of the Gibeonites alluded to in 2 Sam. xxi, 
2; although the aboye text seems to intimate that the 
flight was through consternation at the death of Ab- 
ner, and fear of vengeance for the murder of Ishbo- 
sheth. See Brrr. ‘The inhabitants, doubtless, soon 
returned. Gittaim is again mentioned in the list of 
places inhabited by the Benjamites after their return 
from the captivity, with Ramah, Neballat, Lod, and 
other known towns of Benjamin to the north-west of 
Jerusalem (Neh. xi, 33).—Smith, s. v. Schwartz 
(Phys. Descr. of Palest. p. 134) identifies Gittaim with 


| Ramleh (ARIMATILEA) on the strength of certain Jew- 


ish traditions; which is not impossible, since Lydda 
was occupied by the Benjamites, and other associated 
cities seem to have been located in this neighborhood. 
See Lop; Hanprp. 

‘ Gittaim occurs in the Sept. version of 1 Sam. xiv, 
33—‘ Out of Getthaim roll me a great stone.’ But 
this is not supported by any other of the ancient ver- 
sions, which unanimonsly adhere to the Hebrew text, 
and probably proceeds from a mistake or corruption of 
the Heb. word BM712; A.V. ‘ye have transgressed.’ 
It further occurs in the Sept. in Gen. xxxvi, 55, and 
1 Chron. i, 46, as the representative of Avirn, a change 
not so intelligible as the other, and equally unsupport- 
ed by the other old versions’’ (Smith, s. v.). 


Gittin. See TaLmup. 

Git’tite (Heb. Citti’, "m5; Sept. Te@atec), an in- 
habitant or native properly of the Philistine city Garu 
(Josh. xili, 3). Obed-Edom, in whose house the ark 


was for a time placed (2 Sam. vi, 10), and who after- 
wards served in Jerusalem (1 Chron. xvi, 38), although 


GITTITH 


a Levite (1 Chron. xxvi, 4), is called a Gittite (2 Sam. 
vi, 10), possibly because he had been with David when 
at Gath, but much more probably from his being a na- 
tive of GATH-RIMMON, which was a city of that family 
of the Levites to which he belonged (Josh. xxi, 24). 
There seems to be no reason for extending this inter- 
pretation to Ittai (2 Sam. xy, 19), seeing that Da- 
vid expressly calls him “a stranger’’ (foreigner), and, 
what is more, ‘‘an exile.”” He was at the head of 
600 men, who were also Gittites, for they are called 
(ver. 20) his ‘‘ brethren.’’ They appear to have form- 
ed a foreign troop of experienced warriors, chiefly from 
Gath, in the pay and service of David, which they had 
perhaps entered in the first instance for the sake of 
sharing in the booty obtainable in his wars.—Kitto, s. 
vy. See CHERETHITE. 


Git’tith (Heb. Gittith’, M"M3, prob. for M253, and 
so kindred with Necryorw), a stringed instrument of 
music (Psa. viii, 1; lxxxi,1; Ixxxiv,1). The term 
is not to be derived (with the Targums) from the city 
Garu, nor (with the Sept. vrio réyv Anvay) from a 
wine-press (as a vintage-song, Michael. Suppl. p. 382) ; 
but from the root 44), to st7zke (Redslob, De precepto 
Mus., etc., Lips. 1831, p. 24), Gesenius, Thes. Hebr. p. 
849. On the other hand, Fiirst (Concord. p. 256) de- 
rives it from M3, to deepen, and calls it ‘‘a musical 
instrument curyed and hollow (syn. DbM) ;’’ whereas 
in his Heb. Lex. p. 304, he says it is the name of ‘‘a 
musical body of Levites who had their chief seat in the 
Levitical city of Gath-rimmon, the word in the titles 
of Psalms not being capable of an interpretation refer- 
ring to instruments or airs.’” See PsALms. 


Gizoh. See GizonirTr. 


Gi’zonite (Heb. with the art. hag-Gizoni’, "2735 d 
Sept. 6 [iZwvirne v. r. wivi, Vulg. Gezonites), an in- 
habitant of Gizou (Heb. G2zoh’, 173, perhaps quarry), 
a place unknown except as the residence of Hashem, 
the ancestor of two of the sons of Dayid’s warriors (1 
Chron. xi, 34). As these are called Hararites (i. e. 
“‘mountaineers”) in this as well as the parallel pas- 
sage (2 Sam. xxiii, 32, 34), we may perhaps infer that 
the city in question was situated somewhere in the 
mountains of Judah. The conclusion of Kennicott, 
who examines the passage at length, is that the name 
should be Gowni, a proper namé, and not an appella- 
tive (Dissert. p. 199-203). See Gunz. 


Gizrite. See Grezrirr. 
Glagolita, Glagolitza, Glagolites (derived 


from the Slavonic Glagol, a word), ‘‘an ancient Sla- | 
vonic alphabet, principally used in several Roman | 


Catholic dioceses of Istria and Dalmatia, in the psalms, 
liturgies, and offices of the Church. The use of this 
liturgy was confirmed to the priesthood by a bull of 
pope Innocent IV, 1248. Of the antiquity of this al- 
phabet the savans haye maintained a great variety 
of opinions. Dobrowsky laid the foundation of a crit- 
ical investigation of the subject, and has been followed 
by Kopitar, Jacob Grimm, Ivan Preis, Schafarik, etc. 
In former times the invention was sometimes ascribed 
to St. Jerome; while the Orientals, according to Neale, 
consider it as a mere corruption and Latinization of 
the Cyrillic alphabet. According to the recent re- 
searches of Schafarik, it was invented by Cyril, and is, 
consequently, older than what is now called the Cyril- 
lic alphabet (Kyrilliszer), the author of which was 
bishop Clement of Welitza (died 916). Grimm found 
in some Glagolitic letters Runic characters. The Gila- 
golitic literature embraces all South Slavic works which 
are written in the Glagolitie alphabet. According to 
language and form of the letters, two periods may be 
distinguished—an earlier and a later one. Among the 
important documents of the earlier period which are 
still extant are a Glagolitic manuscript of the 11th 
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GLANVIL 


century, belonging to count Kloz, published by Kopi- 
tar under the title Glagolita Clozianus (956 lines, Vien- 
na, 1836) ; a gospel which in 1736 was brought by J. 8. 
Assemani from Jerusalem to Rome, is preserved there 
in the Vatican, but is not yet printed; the Abecenari- 
um Bulgaricum, at Paris (published in the Noweau 
traitée de diplomatique [Paris, 1750], and more fully by 
Kopitar in the Glagolita Clozianus); a gospel which 
Victor Gregoroyich, of Kasan, purchased on Mount 
Athos (fragments in Miklosich’s Slavic Library [Vien- 
na, 1857, vol.i]). The resemblance between the lan- 
guage of these documents and the language of the Old- 
Slavonic documents written in the Cyrillic alphabet, 
is the greater the more ancient the latter are. The 
younger period of the Glagolitie literature embraces 
the translations into the South Slavic dialects of the 
New Testament by Primus Truber (about the middle 
of the 16th century), of the whole Bible by Dalmatin 
(Witten. 1584), of the Augsburg Confession, of the 
Catechisms of Luther, ete. In some of these works 
partly the Glagolitic and partly the Cyrillic alphabet 
was used.” (See Dobrowsky, Glagolitica [Prague, 
1807 ]—who puts the origin of the Glagolitic alphabet 
erroneously in the 13th century ; Héfler and Schafarik, 
Glagolitische Fragmente | Prague, 1856]; Schafarik, Ve- 
ber Ursprung u. Heimath des Glagolitismus [ Prague, 
1858]; Sillem, Primus Truber [Erlangen, 1861]. The 
Glagolitic alphabet is given in Bagster’s Bible of Eve- 
ry Land, p. liv).—Allgem. Real-Encyklop. s. v. ; Neale, 
Holy Eastern Church, Introduction, ii, 823. (A.J.S.) 
Glanvil, Josern, an eminent English divine and 
philosopher, was born at Plymouth in 1636. He grad- 
uated at Exeter College, Oxford, in 1655, and in 1636 
he removed to Lincoln College, where he took his de- 
gree of M.A. in 1658. Although a friend of Baxter, 
at the Restoration he conformed to the Church; he 
also became a convert to the principles of the Baconian 
philosophy ; and when he had just entered his twenty- 
fifth year he wrote a treatise in defense of them, under 
| the title of The Vanity of Dogmatizing, or Confidence in 
| Opinions, with An Apology for Philosophy (1661, 12mo). 
About this time he entered into orders, and was pre- 
sented to the rectory of Wimbish and to the vicarage 
of Frome-Selwood. In 1662 he published Lux Orien- 
talis, or an Inquiry into the Opinion of the Eastern Sages 
concerning the Pre-existence of Souls (12mo). In 1665 
he published Scepsis Scientifica, or Confessed Ignorance 
the Way to Science, a modified edition of The Vanity of 
Dogmatizing (4to). It was dedicated to the Royal So- 
ciety, of which he was now chosen a member. Tenne- 
mann remarks that in this treatise Glanyil enlarged 
with ability on the causes of doubt, and applied them 
to the different departments of science, more particu- 
larly the discoveries in physics effected in his own 
| time. His remarks on Causality, in which he coin- 
cides with those of Algazel, and appears to haye fore- 
stalled Hume, deserve especial attention. ‘‘ We do 
not,” says he, ‘‘detect the existence of any cause im- 
mediately by sensational or intuitional perception, but 
only by mediate representations, and therefore by in- 
ference, which may be erroneous.’ The credit which 
he had acquired by his writings encouraged him in 
1666 to deliver his sentiments upon the subject of 
witchcraft, the existence of which he endeayored to 
defend in Some Philosophical Considerations touching the 
Being of Witches and Witchcraft (Lond. 1666, 4to), an 
enlarged edition of which was published by Henry 
More under the title Sudducismus Triumphans (Lond. 
1682, 8vo). He wrote also Essays on Subjects in Phi- 
losophy and Religion (Lond. 1676, 4to) :—Lssay concern- 
ing Preaching (London, 1678, 12mo), and other smaller 
works. About this time he was presented to the rec- 
tory of the Abbey Church at Bath. He died of fever 
Noy. 4, 1680. After his death a volume of his 1s- 
courses, Sermons, and Remains appeared, edited by Dr. 
Horneck, who wrote a eulogy upon him.—Hook, Eccl. 
Biog. v, 825; Tennemann, Manual Hist. Philos. § 343; 


GLAPHYRA 


Bayle, General Dict. v, 435; Lecky, History of Ration- 
alism, i, 121 sq. * 
Glaphyra (PAagipa, elegant), daughter of Arche- 
laus, king of Cappadocia; married to Alexander, son 
of Herod the Great (Josephus, Ant. xvi,1, 2). She 


quarreled with Salome (ib. xvii, 7, 2), who, in revenge, © 


fomented Herod's jealousy against Alexander (War, 
i, 24, 2, 8), which eventuated in the death of the latter. 
See ALEXANDER 9. She remained faithful to her hus- 
band (Ant. xvi, 10, 7), and after his execution she re- 
turned to her father (17, 1), although her two sons by 
Alexander were brought up by Herod (#, 2). She af- 
terwards married Juba, king of Lydia, and at his death 


again returned to her father, but subsequently mar- | 


ried Herod Archelaus, who divorced for her sake his 
former wife Mariamne, but she soon died, in accord- 
ance with a dream in which her first husband re- 
proached her for her repeated inconstancy (ab. xvii, 
13, 4). 

Gilareanus, Heryricu Lorri, was born at Mol- 
lis, in the canton of Glarus (hence his name), in Switz- 


erland, June, 1488; studied philosophy, belles-let- | 


tres, and theology at Rottweil and Cologne, and in 
1512 became poet laureate of the emperor Maximil- 
ian I. He took part in the controversies between 
Reuchlin and the old-school systems ; went to Basel in 
1514, to Italy in 1515, and in 1517 visited Paris, where 
he gave private instruction in the classics ; returning 
afterwards to Basel, he opened a school there. He 
showed himself at first favorable to the principles of 
the Reformation, but abandoned them afterwards; and 
when Protestantism gained Basel, he retired with Eras- 
mus to Freiburg, where he became professor of litera- 
ture and history. He gave up this situation in 15607 
and died March 27, 1563. Glareanus was a very learn- 
ed man, and especially in the theory and history of 
music. His Dodecachordon (Basel, 1547) is valuable 
as a picture of the state of music in his age.—H. Schrei- 
ber, Lebensbeschreibung (Freib. 1837); Pierer, Univer- 
sal-Lexikon, s.v.; Herzog, Real-Encyhklopddie, v, 165. 
GENE Pe.) 

Glas or Glags, Jory, founder of the sect of Glass- 
ites, was born at Auchtermuty, Sept. 21,1695. He was 
educated at St. Andrew’s, and in 1719 became minister 


of Tealing. In 1727 he published a book to prove that | 


Church establishments are inconsistent with the Gos- 
pel, for which he’ was deposed by the General Assem- 
bly. He imbibed a number of other peculiar opinions 
and gathered followers, who were called by his name 
in Seotland, but in England and America they were 
denominated Sandemanians. Glas died at Dundee in 
1773. His works were published at Edinburgh in 4 
vols. 8yo, and in a second edition at Perth (1782, 5 
vols. 8yo). Among the most celebrated members of 
the sect was Michael Faraday. For the peculiar opin- 
ions of the sect, see SANDEMANIANS, 


Glass (the material is perhaps denoted by 1723521, 
zekukith’, rock ‘*erystal,” Job xxviii, 17; tadoc, crys 
tal, ‘‘ glass,” Rev. xxi, 18, 21; and hence the adj. 
vadwoc, crystalline, “of glass,” Rey. iy, 6; xv, 2 
[see Crysrau]; the instrument or looking-glass by 
72a, gillayon’, a tablet, ‘roll,’ Isa. viii, 1; ‘glass,’ 
i, e, mirror, Isa. iii, 23; M8172, marah’, a “ vision,” 
as usually rendered; ‘ looking-glass,” Exod. XXXVill, 
8; foorrpor, a mirror, “glass,” 1 Cor. xiii, 12; Jas. i, 
23 [see Mrrror]), according to Pliny (//. Nat. xxxvi, 
26), was discovered by what is termed accident. Some 
merchants kindled a fire on that part of the coast of 
Pheenicia which lies near Ptolemais, between the foot 
of Carmel and Tyre, at a spot where the river Belus 
casts the fine sand which it brings down; but, as they 
were without the usual means of suspending their 
cooking vessels, they employed for that purpose logs 
of nitre, their vessel being laden with that substance : 
the fire fusing the nitre and the sand produced glass. 
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He proceeds to state that the Sidonians, in whose vi- 
cinity the discovery was made, took it up, and, having 
in process of time carried the art to a high degree of 
excellence, gained thereby both wealth and fame; 
other nations became their pupils; the Romans espe- 
cially attained to very high skill in the art of fusing, 
blowing, and coloring glass; finally, even glass mir- 
rors were invented by the Sidonians. This account 
of Pliny is in substance corroborated by Strabo (xvi, 
15) and by Josephus (War, ii, 9). But this account 
is less likely than the supposition that vitreous matter 
first attracted observation from the custom of lighting 
fires on the sand ‘‘in a country producing natron or 
subcarbonate of soda” (Rawlinson’s Herod. ii, 82). It 
has been pointed out that Pliny’s story may have orig- 
inated in the fact that the sand of the Syrian river 
Belus, at the mouth of which the incident is supposed 
to have occurred, ‘‘ was esteemed peculiarly suitable 
for glass-making, and exported in great quantities to 
the workshops of Sidon and Alexandria, long the most 
famous in the ancient world” (Smith, Dict. of Class. 
Ant. s. vy. Vitrum, where everything requisite to the il- 
lustration of the @lassical allusions to glass may be 
found), Some find a remarkable reference to this lit- 
tle river (respecting which, see Pliny, Hist. Nat. v,17; 
xxxvi, 65; Josephus, War, ii, 10,2; Tacitus, Hist. v, 


| 7) in the blessing to the tribe of Zebulun, ‘‘they shall 


suck of the abundance of the seas, and of treasures hid 
in the sand” (Deut. xxxiii,19). Both the name Belus 
(Reland, Palest. p. 267) and the Hebrew word Dan, 
‘*sand,’’ have been suggested as derivations for the 
Greek tadoc, which is, however, in all probability, 
from an Egyptian root. See BeLus. Some suppose 
that the proper name 772 MID Tw (‘burnings by the 
waters”) contains an allusion to Sidonian glass-facto- 


| ries (Meier on Jos. xi, 8; xiii, 6), but it is much more 


probable that it was so called from the burning of Ja- 
bin’s chariots at that place (Lord A. Hervey, On the 
Genealogies, p. 228), or from hot springs. See Misre- 
PHOTH-MAIM. 

Yet, notwithstanding the above explicit statement, 
it was long denied that the ancients were acquainted 
with glass properly so called; nor did the denial en- 
tirely disappear even when Pompeii offered evidences 
of its want of foundation. Our knowledge of Egypt 
has, however, set the matter at rest. Wilkinson, in 
his Ancient Egyptians (ii, 88 sq.), has adduced the 
fullest evidence that glass was known to and made by 
that ingenious people at a very early period of their 
national existence. Upwards of 3500 years ago, in 
the reign of the first Osirtasen, they appear to have 
practised the art of blowing glass. The process is 
represented in the paintings of Beni-Hassan, executed 
in the reign of that monarch. In the same age images 
of glazed pottery were common. Ornaments of glass 
were made by them about 1500 years B.C. ; for a bead 
of that date has been found, being of the same specific 
gravity as that of our crown glass. Many glass bot- 
tles, ete., have been met with in the tombs, some of 
very remote antiquity. Glass vases were used for 
holding wine as early as the Exode. In Egypt they 


| had the advantage not only of an earlier application to 
| the art, but also of a peculiar earth, which appears to 


have been necessary to the production of some of the 
more valuable and brilliant kinds of glass (Beckman, 
History of Inventions, ‘‘ Colored Glass,” i, 195 sq., Eng. 
transl. ; also iii, 208 sq.; iv, 54). Yet the perfectly 
clear and transparent glass was considered the most 
valuable (Pliny, xxxvi, 26). Indeed, a great part of 
the glass-ware used at Rome about the Christian wxra 
and subsequently came from Alexandria; and the em- 
peror Hadrian was presented by an Egyptian priest 
with some vases which were reckoned so fine that they 
were produced only on grand oceasions (Strabo, 8 
xvii; Vopiscus in Vita Saturnini, c. 8). Wilkinson 
states respecting the Egyptians, “ Such was their skill 
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in the manufacture of glass, and in the mode of staining 
it of various hues, that they counterfeited with success 
the amethyst and other precious stones, and even ar- 
rived at an excellence in the art which their successors 
have been unable to retain, and which our European 
workmen, in spite of their improvements in other 
branches of this manufacture, are still unable to imi- 
tate. For not only do the colors of some Egyptian 
opaque glass offer the most varied devices on the ex- 
terior, distributed with the regularity of a studied de- 
sign, but the same hue and the same devices pass in 
right lines directly through the substance ; so that in 
whatever part it is broken, or whereyer a section may 
* chance to be made of it, the same appearance, the same 
colors, and the same device present themselves, with- 
out being found ever to deviate from the direction of a 
straight line, from the external surface to the interior’’ 
(Ancient Egypt. iii, 193). Winckelmamnn is of opinion 
that glass was employed more frequently in ancient 
than in modern times. It was sometimes used by the 


Ezyptians even for coffins, and in wainscoting (‘‘ vi- | 


tree camere,’’ Hist. Nat. xxxvi, 64; Stat. Sylv. i, v, 
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42). They also employed it not 
only for drinking utensils and 
ornaments of the person, but 
for mosaic work, the figures of 
deities, and sacred emblems, 
attaining to exquisite work- 
manship and a surprising bril- 
liancy of color. Their imita- 
tion of precious stones in a 
manner which often defied de- 
tection (Pliny, Hist. Naturalis, 
XxXvii, 26, 33, 75) is probably 
the explanation of the incredi- 
bly large gems which we find 
mentioned in ancient authors ; 
e. g. Larcher considers that 
the emerald column alluded to 
by Herodotus (ii, 44) was ‘‘ du 
verre coloré, dont l’intérieur 
était éclairé par des lampes.”’ 
The art, too, of cutting glass 
was known to them at the most 
remote periods ; for which pur- 
pose, as we learn from Pliny 
(Hist. Naturalis, xxxvii, 4), the 
diamond was used. See En- 
GRAVE. 

The art of manufacturing glass was also known to 
the ancient Assyrians 
(Layard, Ninev. ii, 42), 
and a glass bottle was 
found in the north-west 
palace of Nimrid which 
\ has on it the name of © 
| Sargon, and is there- 
Y fore probably older than 
B.C. 702 (id. Nin. and 
Bab. p. 167). This is 
the earliest known spe- 
cimen of transparent 
glass. Opaque colored 
glass wasmanufactured 
by the Assyrians at a 
much earlier period, 
and some specimens 
exist of the 15th centu- 
ry B.C. The Sargon 
vase had been blown in one piece, and,turned and hol- 
lowed out afterwards. In the mounds of Babylon 
were likewise found small glass bottles, some colored, 
others ribbed and otherwise ornamented, and vases of 
earthen-ware of various forms and sizes, sometimes 
glazed witha rich blue color (7, p. 429). 
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Glass Bottle from Nimri.d. 


Glass Bottles and glazed Earthen-ware Vessel from the Mound 
of Babél. 

Other glass vessels of the Roman period were else- 
where discovered (4b. p. 504). With the glass bowls 
was discovered a rock-crystal lens, which must have 
been used as a magnifying or burning-glass (2. p. 167). 
Tn later times glass was abundant for similar purposes 
among the Romans, as is evident from the specimens 
disinterred from the ruins of Pompeii. See BoTTLe. 

That glass was known to the Hebrews appears be- 
yond a doubt; but whether they brought a knowledge 
of its manufacture with them out of Egypt, or learned 
it from their Sidonian neighbors, is uncertain. Wheth- 
er they used it for mirrors is doubtful. In Job xxvill, 
17, 173457 is believed to mean glass, though it is ren- 


a — he 


Glass Vases from Pompeii. 
dered ‘‘crystal” in the English version, It comes 
from 723 (¢o be pure), and, according to the best.au- 


was held in high esteem (J. D. Michaelis, Hést. Vitra 
apud Hebr. ; and Hamberger, Hist. Vitri ex antiquitate 
eruta, quoted by Gesenius, s. y.). Symmachus renders 
it kovcraAXoc, but that is rather intended by WS 
(Job xxviii, 18, A. V. ‘‘ pearls,” Sept. yaSrc, a word 
which also means “‘ice ;” comp. Pliny, H. V. xxxvii, 
2) and Mop (Hzek. i, 22). It seems, then, that Job 
XXvili, 17 contains the only allusion to glass found in 
the O. T., and even this reference is disputed. Be- 
sides Symmachus, others also render it duauyi Kpvo- 


raN\ov (Schleusner, Thesaur. 8. v. vadoc), and it is ar- | 


gued that the word tadoc frequently means crystal. 
. Thus the Schol. on Aristoph. ub. 764, defines vadoc 
(when it occurs in old writers) as dragarne iGo éor- 
kwe VeAw, and Hesychius gives as its equivalent Aifoc 
rijuoc. In Herodotus (iii, 24) it is clear that vedoc 
must mean crystal, for he says, 1) dé ope oA) kai Evep- 


yoe dptocera, and Achilles Tatius speaks of crystal | 


as taroc dpwpvypévyn (ii, 3; Bahr, On Herod. ii, 44; 
Heeren, Jdeen, II, i, 335). Others consider M7457 to 
be amber, or electrum, or alabaster (Bochart, Hieroz. 
II, vi, 872). In the New Testament the word employ- 
ed is tadoc (compare Aristoph. Nubes, 768). In Rey. 
xxi, 18 we read, ‘‘The city was pure gold, like unto 
clear glass ;’’ ver. 21, ‘as it were transparent glass” 
(compare iv, 6). Mention is made in Rey. iv, 6, and 
xv, 2, of a sea of glass like unto crystal, concerning 
the meaning of which interpreters vary ; but is is prob- 
ably an allusion to the brazen sea spoken of in 1 Kings 
vii, 23, and elsewhere, containing water for the priests 
to wash with, that they might not minister before God 
under any pollution. ‘‘ Molten looking-glass’’ also oc- 
curs in Job xxxvii,18; but the original "N7, speculum, 
and its corresponding word in Exod. xxxviii, 8, author- 
ize the translation ‘‘ mirror’’—that is, of some metal. 
Indeed, Beckman (Betirdige zur Gesch. der Erfindeng, 
ili, 319) erroneously denies that glass mirrors were 
known till the 13th century, adding that they are still 
seldom seen in the East. It is certain, however, that 
glass was not applied in ancient times to windows; 
when these were not, as they commonly were in the 
Kast, simply open apertures by day, with wooden doors 
placed on them by night, a kind of semi-transparent 
stone, a sort of tale, called lapis specularis, was gener- 
ally used, and continued to be so for centuries after 
the Christian wra. See Winpow. 

It is a singular fact, that although the ancients were 
aware of the reflective power of glass, and although 
the Sidonians used it for mirrors (Pliny, 7. NV. xxxvi, 
66), yet for some unexplained reason mirrors of glass 
must have proved unsuccessful, since even under the 
toman empire they were universally made of metal, 
which is at once less perfect, more expensive, and more 
difficult to preserve. See Smith, Dict. of Class. Ant. 
s. vy. Speculum, Accordingly, the mirrors found in 
Egypt are made of mixed metal, chiefly copper. So 
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admirably did the skill of the Egyptians succeed in 
the composition of metals, that their mirrors were sus- 
ceptible of a polish which has been but partially re- 
vived at the present day. The mirror was nearly 
round, having a handle of wood, stone, or metal. The 
form varied with the taste of the owner. The same 
kind of metal mirror was used by the Israelites, who 
doubtless brought it from Egypt. In Exod. xxxyilii, 
8, it is expressly said that Moses ‘‘made the laver of 
brass of the looking-glasses (brazen mirrors) of the 
women.’ In the East mirrors had a connection with 
the observances of religion; females held them before 
the images of the goddesses, thereby manifesting their 
own humility as servants of the divinities, and betok- 
ening the prevalence in private life of a similar cus- 
tom (Callimach. Hymn. in Pallad. 21; Senec. Ep. 95; 
Cyril, De Adorat. in Spir. ii, 64). That in the New 
Testament a mirror is intended in James i, 23, ‘* be- 


wae 7 | holding his natural face in a glass,’ appears certain ; 
thorities, means a kind of glass which in ancient days | 


but the other passage, in which the word écoz7pov oc- 
curs (1 Cor. xiii, 12), seems to require an imperfectly 
transparent medium, through which objects are be- 
held. What the precise substance was which the apos- 
tle thought of when he used the words it may not be 
easy to determine. It could not well be ordinary 
glass, for that was transparent. It may have been the 
lapis specularis, or a kind of tale, of which the ancients 
made their windows. This opinion is confirmed by 
Schleusner, who says that the Jews used a similar 
mode of expression to describe a dim and imperfect 
view of mental objects (Schéttgen, Hor. Heb, ad loc.). 
(See Michaelis, Hist. Vitri ap. Heb. in Comment. Soc. 
Goetting. iv, 57; also Dr. Falconer on ‘‘ the Knowledge 
of the Ancients respecting Glass,’’ in the Memoirs of 
the Lit. and Phil. Soc. of Manchester, ii, 96; Becker's 
Charicles, i, 132; Michaelis, Supplem. p. 613; Pareau, 
Comment. on Job xxviii, p. 316; Hamberger, Vitri Hist., 
in the Comment. Soc. Gott. 1754; Hirsch, Geschichte d. 
Baukunst, iii, 66.) — Kitto, s. v.; Smith, s. v. See 
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Glass-painting is of three kinds: (1) the mosaic, 
in which pieces of differently-colored glass are so cut 
out and arranged as to represent figures or scenes, the 
pieces being joined together with lead; (2) the enamel, 
in which the colors are laid on a plate of glass and 
then burnt in; and (8) the mosaic-enamel, which is a 
union of the two others, and is by far the most effec- 
tive kind of glass-painting. The art probably had its 
origin in France or Germany during the tenth century, 
The mosaic style prevailed till the fourteenth century. 
Glass-painting reached its highest state in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. After the rise of the Renais- 
sance architecture in the sixteenth century, glass- 
painting fell into decadence. It has been quite suc- 
cessfully revived during the last thirty years in Ger- 
many.—Warrington, History of Stained Glass (Lon- 
don, 1850); Wackernagel, Geschichte der deutschen Glas- 
maleret (Leipzig, 1855). (G. F.C.) 


Glass or Glassius, SALomo, a German theologi- 
an, eminent both for piety and learning, was born at 
Sondershausen, Thuringia, in 1593. He was educated 
at the universities of Wittenberg and Jena, and devo- 
ted himself at an early period specially to the study of 
Hebrew and its cognate languages. He became in 
1637 professor of theology at Jena, and in 1640 was 
made superintendent of the churches and schools in 
Saxe-Gotha. In this office he acquitted himself with 
great zeal and success, laboring for the spiritual as 
well as intellectual well-being of the churches of the 
duchy. He died at Gotha July 27,1656. His works 
are, Philologia Sacra (4to) :—Onomatologia Messi Pro- 
phetica (Jena, 1624, 4to):—Disputationes in A ugqusta- 
nam Confessionem :—Exegesis Evangeliorum et Epistola- 
rum (Gotha, 1647, 4to; Nuremb. 1664, fol.) :—Christo- 
logia Mosaica (Jena, 1649, 4to) :—Christologia Davidica 
(Jena, 1638, 4to):—Loci Theologici (posthumous, Go- 
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tha, 1661, 8vo, and Jena, 1731, 8vo, with a preface on 
the Life and Writings of Glassius). The best edition 
of the Philologia Sacra, as Glass left it, is that of Leip- 
sig, 1725, 4to; the edition of Dathe and Bauer (Lips. 
1776-1797, 3 vols. 8vo) contains valuable additions by 
the editors, but is tainted with the vices of the low ra- 

_ tionalistic period in whichigt appeared.—Herzog, Real- 
Encyklop. v, 167 sq.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xx, 
795-6. 

Glastonbury, ‘‘an ancient municipal burg and 
market-town in the county of Somerset, twenty-five 
miles south-west of Bath, is built in the form of a cross, 
and occupies a peninsula formed by the river Brue or 
Brent, called the Isle of Avalon. Pop. (1861) 3593, 
The town owes its origin to its celebrated abbey, which, 
according to tradition, was founded in A.D. 60, and 
was one of the earliest seats of Christianity in Britain. 
Its traditionary founder was Joseph of Arimathea, and 
the ‘miraculous thorn,’ which flowered on Christmas- 
day, was, till the time of the Puritans, believed by the 
common people to be the veritable staff with which 
Joseph aided his steps from the Holy Land. The tree 
was destroyed during the civil wars, but grafts from 
it still flourish in the neighboring gardens. In A.D. 
605 the monks adopted the dress and rules of the Ben- 
edictine order. This magnificent pile at one time coy- 
ered sixty acres; but as most of the houses in Glas- 
tonbury, and also a causeway across Sedgemoor, have 
been constructed of the materials, the extent of the 
ruins is now much diminished. The most interest- 
ing remains are the Abbey Church, with St. Joseph’s 
Chapel, St. Mary’s Chapel, and the Abbot's Kitchen. 
St. Joseph’s Chapel is one of the most elegant speci- 
mens in existence of the transition from Norman to 
early English architecture, and is supposed to have 
been erected during the reigns of Henry II and Rich- 
ard I. It is now roofless, and the vaulting of the crypt 
is nearly destroyed. The entrance is adorned with 
sculpture. Below the floor is a Norman crypt, within 
which fs St. Josevh’s Well. Of the Abbey Church 
few fragments remain. The Chapel of St. Mary is 
roofless, but the remains of its pointed windows and 
arches are exceedingly elegant. The Abbot’s Kitch- 
en, now separate from the rest of the ruins, is a square 
massive structure, the walls strongly buttressed, and 
dates from about the 15th century. Glastonbury has 


the honor of ranking St. Patrick (A.D. 415) and St. | J : 
| donis pauperum, cap.iv.) With regard to the vintage, 


Dunstan among its abbots. In 1539 Henry VIII 
summoned abbot Whiting to surrender Glastonbury 
and all its treasures; and on his refusal, condemned 
him to be hanged and quartered, and the monastery 
confiscated to the king’s use, which sentence was im- 
mediately carried into execution. According to tradi- 
tion, king Arthur and his queen Guinever were buried 
in the cemetery of the abbey ; and Giraldus Cambren- 
sis states that ‘a leaden cross, bearing the following 
inscription, ‘‘ Hie jacet sepultus inclytus Rex Arthurus 
in insula Avallonia,” was found under a stone seven 
feet below the surface, and nine feet below this was 
found an oaken coffin, containing dust and bones.’ 
This disinterment took place by order of Henry II. 
The only other objects of interest at Glastonbury are 
the Church of St. Benedict; the Church of St. John 
the Baptist, with a tower 140 feet high; the Weary- 
all Hill, where Joseph of Arimathea rested from his 
weary pilgrimage; and the Tor Hill, where the last 
abbot of Glastonbury was put to death, 500 feet above 
the sea-level, crowned by a beautiful tower, the ruin 
of a pilgrimage chapel of St. Michael.’’—Chambers, 
Encyclopedia, s. v. 

Glatz, Jacon, a Protestant clergyman of Hunga- 
ry, was born in 1776 at Poprad, studied theology at 
the university of Jena, became in 1797 professor at 
Schnepfenthal, in 1804 professor at the Protestant 
schodél of Vienna, in 1805 minister of the Lutheran 
congregation in the same city, resigned in 1826, and 
died in 1831 at Pressburg. He wrote numerous ju- 
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venile books, which appeared in many editions ; also 
several pedagogical works. He edited the Annalen 
der Ostreich. Literatur, the Evangelisch-christliche Ge- 
sangbuch, and an agenda (Kirchenagende) which was 
introduced into the Protestant congregations of Aus- 
tria.—Wenrich, J. Glatz, eine biograph. Skizze (Vienna, 
1834). (A. J.8.) 

Glean (prop. upd, lakat’, spoken of grain, Ruth 
ii, elsewhere to ‘‘ gather” field crops generally, Lev. 
Xix, 9; xxiii, 22; also bby, alal’, Ley. xix,10; Deut. 
xxiv, 21; Judg. xx, 45; Jer. vi, 9; properly spoken 
of grape gleanings, Judg. viii, 2; Isa. xvii, 6; xxiv, 
13, ete.; and figur. of a small remnant, Jer. xlix, 9; 
Obad. i, 5; Mic. vii, 1). See Corner. The law of 
Moses directed a liberal treatment of the poor at the 
seasons of harvest and ingathering. See Harvest. 
The corners of the field were not to be reaped-—the 
owner was not to glean his own fields—and a sheaf 
accidentally left behind in the field was not to be fetch- 
ed away, but left for the poor. There are equally lib- 
eral regulations respecting vineyards and olive-yards 
(Lev. xix, 9,10; Deut. xxiv, 19,21). Hence the prov- 
erb of Gideon (Judg. viii, 2). The privilege of glean- 
ing after the reapers was conceded not as a matter of 
right, but as a favor granted to particular persons 
whom the owner wished to befriend. It did not, how- 
ever, require any special interest to obtain this favor, 
for Naomi could scarcely have suggested it in the first 
instance, and Ruth might hence have hesitated to ap- 
ply for it to a stranger, ‘‘ the servant that was set over 
the reapers.”’ On two occasions Dr. Robinson speaks 
of witnessing interesting illustrations of harvest scenes 
similar to those in Ruth (Researches, ii, 371, 884), and 
in the latter he says he frequently saw the process of 
women beating out with a stick handfuls of grain 
which they seem to have gleaned (¢b. note). In the 
case of Boaz, young women, recognised as being ‘‘ his 
maidens,’ were gleaning in his field, and on her claim 
upon him by near affinity being made known, she was 
bidden to join them and not go to any other field; but 
for this, the reapers, it seems, would have driven her 
away (Ruth ii, 6, 8, 9). Maimonides lays down the 
principle (Constitutiones de donis pauperum, cap. ii, 1) 
that whatever crop or growth is fit for food, is kept, 
and gathered all at once, and carried into store, is lia- 
ble to that law. (See also Maimon. Constitutiones de 


what fell to the ground (078, Ley. xix, 10), or was 
left after the general gathering, belonged to the poor 
(Peah, vii, 8); hence any one placing a vessel under 
the tree to catch what might accidentally fall was 
held to defraud the poor (Surenhusius, Mishna, i, 56). 
See Poor. 

Glebe, in England the soil (‘‘ gleba,”’ clod), mead- 
ow, or pasture belonging to a parsonage besides the 
tithes. Glebe-house is the common designation in 
Treland of the parsonage. 

Glede, the old English name for the common kite 
(milvus ater), occurs only in Deut. xiv, 13 (O89, raah’) 
among the unclean birds of prey. But in the parallel 
passage, Lev. xi, 14, we find M83, daah’, “vulture.” 
That this difference has arisen from a permutation of 
the J and the 9 is evident, but which is the original 
form of the word is not certain, Bochart decides (/i- 
eroz. ii, 191) for daah on the ground that, assuming 
the bird to be the kite or glede, it is more probable 
that it would receive its name from 87, to jly swifily 
than from MX, to see; while others, presuming that 
it is the vulture, prefer the latter derivation, and the 
reading, consequently, rach, on account of the sharp 
sight of these birds. But both these qualities are 
marked traits of the vulture as well as the kite. Thus 
far the evidence is therefore equal, nor do the versions 
help us to a decision; for while the Sept. gives in 
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both passages yin, vulture, the Vulg. has milwus, kite, 
jn both. The Codex Samar., however, reads 7X7 in 
Deut. xiv, 13, which favors the supposition that this 
is the proper reading; but it still remains uncertain 
whether by this term we are to understand the glede 
or the vulture. The A.V. makes it the one in the one 
passage and the other in the other. As the M7 is 
distinguished from the "7 (Deut. xiv, 13), and as the 
latter is probably one of the vulture genus (comp. Isa. 
xxxiv, 14), it is probable that the former belongs to 
the kites. The kite has, in comparison with its bulk, 
very long wings, and a forked tail extending beyond 
them. It is a species that rises to a towering height, 
hangs apparently motionless in the sky, and darts 
down with immense velocity; but the legs and claws 
being weak, it is cowardly, and feeds upon carrion, 
fish, insects, mice, and small birds. About Cairo kites 
are particularly abundant, mixing with the carrion 
vultures in their wheeling flight, and coming in num- 
bers to the daily distribution of food awarded them. 
But the question whether the kite of Europe and that 
of Egypt are the same species is not decided, though 
there is no want of scientific names for both species 
found in the valley of the Nile, one of which is cer- 
tainly distinct from the European, and the other, if 
not so, is a strongly-marked variety. We find it no- 


Egyptian Kite (Milvus Agyptiu:).. 


ticed in various stages of plumage as Mzlvus Ictinus, 
Milvus Etolius, Savigny ; Falco A2gyptiacus and Falco 
Forskahi, Gmelin; Falco cinereo-ferrugineus, For- 
skahl; Falco Arda, Savigny; probably, also, Falco pa- 
rasiticus, Lath. The bill of this species is dark; head 
and throat whitish, with brown streaks; body above 


dark gray brown, pale ferruginous below; tail but | 


slightly forked; legs yellow. It is found in hiero- 
glyphie paintings, colored with sufficient accuracy not 
to be mistaken. The other species, which we figure 
below as Milvus ater, is the black kite, Falco melanop- 


Common Kite (Milvus A ter). 
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terus, Daudin ; Elanus Cesius, Savigny ; Falco Souni- 
nensis, Lath.; Le Blac, Le Vaill., and the Kouhich of 
the Arabs. It has the head, neck, and back dark rusty 
gray; scapulars bordered with rusty; wing-coverts 
and primaries black, the last-mentioned tipped with 
white; tail rusty gray above, white beneath; bill 
dark; legs yellow. The manners of both species are 
much the same: it is likely that they are equally abun- 
dant at Cairo, and spread into Palestine.—Kitto, s. y. 
Daah. See Hawk. 


Glendy, Jouy, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, was 
born in Derry, Ireland, June 4, 1755, and was educa- 
ted in the University of Glasgow, where, after devoting 
some time to the study of theology, he was licensed 
and ordained. He subsequently accepted a call from 
the Church in Londonderry, where he remained till 
the Irish insurrection of 1798 obliged him to leave his 
native land. He arrived in Norfolk, Va., in 1799, and 
shortly after supplied the congregations of Staunton 
and Bethel, in Augusta Co., for nearly two years. He 
made the acquaintance of Washington and Jefferson, 
and was held in high estimation as a minister. In 
1803 he was inducted as pastor of the Second Pres- 
byterian congregation at Baltimore, and served the 
House of Representatives and the Senate as chaplain. 
He died Oct. 4,1832. He published An Oration in Com- 


| memoration of Washington, 1800 :—A Prayer offered on 


the Ath of July, 1821.—Sprague, Annals, iv, 229. 


lenorchy, Lapy WiLHEeLMinA MaxweE tt, dis- 
tinguished for her benevolence and piety, was born at 
Preston, Scotland, Sept. 2, 1741. Her early years, 
though sedulously watched over by her kind and in- 
telligent mother, were nevertheless too much devoted 
to the follies and gayety of fashionable life. When 
she had attained the age of twenty-three years, her 
mind was aroused by a serious illness to reflections on 
her present character and future prospects; and mus- 
ing on the first question in the Assembly’s Catechism, 
‘*What is the chief end of man?”—“ It is to glorify 
God, and enjoy him forever,’’ she asked herself, Have 
IT answered the design of my being? Have I glorified 
God? Shall I enjoy him foreyer? Thus reflecting, 
she gradually felt the sinfulness of her nature, per- 
ceived the total alienation of her heart from God, and 
applied to her heavenly Father through Christ for par- 
don and grace. The remainder of her life was distin- 
guished by the consistency of her deportment. She 
employed much of her time in acts of benevolence; in 
wise and pious conversation; in an extensive, judi- 
cious, and profitable correspondence; and in every otk- 
er means for promoting the conyersion of sinners and 
the edification of saints. For such benevolent actions, 
she was called a Methodist, and represented as a wild 
enthusiast ; but such opposition her principles enabled 
her patiently to endure, and, through evil and good re- 
port, to pursue her work of faith and labor of love. 
She was an intimate friend of Darey Lady Maxwell, 
and, like her, a friend to Mr. Wesley and his preach- 
ers. In1774 she opened a chapel in Edinburgh called 
‘‘Lady Glenorchy’s chapel,” where Mr. Jones, of Plym- 
outh, preached for over fifty years. She built also 
several places of worship in the country. Though her 
health declined, her activity and usefulness were una- 
bated, till, on the 17th of July, 1786, she was summon- 
ed to her reward. She bequeathed, by her will, five 
thousand pounds for the education of young men for 
the ministry in England; five thousand pounds to the 
society in Scotland for the propagation of Christian 
knowledge; and the greatest part of the residue of her 
property to charitable and pious purposes. See Jfe- 
moirs of Lady Glenorchy, in Burder’s Pious Women.— 
Jones, Christian Biography ; Jamieson, Religious Biog- 
raphy, p. 228; Stevens, History of Methodism. 


Gloria in Excelsis (‘Glory be [to God] on high’), 
the name of one of the most ancient doxologies of the 
Church. It is called doxologia major, to distinguish it 
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from the Gloria Putri; and is also called hymnus an- 
gelicus (the angelic hymn), because the first part of it 
was sung by the angels at Bethlehem. The latter 
portion is ascribed to Telesphorus, about A.D.139; but 

is is doubtful. The whole hymn, with very little 
difference, is to be found in the Apostolical Constitu- 
tions, and was established to be used in the church 
service by the fourth Council of Toledo. It is used by 
both the Greek and Latin churches. “In the Eastern 
Church,”’ says Palmer, ‘‘this hymn is more than 1500 
years old, and the Church of England has used it, either 
at the beginning or end of the liturgy, for above 1200 
years.”’ Inthe Roman Missal it stands at the begin- 
ning of the Office for the Communion, as it does also 
in the first Common Prayer of king Edward VI, where 
it immediately follows the Collect for Purity. In the 
present prayer-book of the Church of England and the 
Protestant Episcopal Church it stands after the com- 
munion, as it does also in the Ritual of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The Greek form of the hymn, as 


‘restored by Bunsen (Analecta Anteniccena, iii, 87), is as 


follows: ‘‘Adéa iv wliarotc Oe Kai imi yc eipyyn, 
ty avOpwroc evdoxia. Atvoupéy ce, evoyodpév ce, 
TPOckvvovpey Ge EVXapaTovpEY cor Oud TY pEeyarnv 
cov ddgay. Kipre Baci\ed txoupane, Ode Tarp Tav- 
rokpdrwp* Kipre 6 Oedc* Kupue vié povoyeriy? “Inood 
Xpioré ‘O apvoe Tov Oeov" 6 vidc Tov warpéc ‘O ai- 
pwy Tac amaptiac Tov Kéopov' éénooy rac ‘O at- 
pwv Tac apapriag Tov Kdopou eénooy 1))LAC, Tpoo- 
OeEar Thy Oenow pw" ‘O Kabhjpevoc ev Ose TOU Ta- 
rode’ éhenooy pac. “Ore cb ei pdvog itytoc’ at &i pd- 
voc Kupioc’ “Incove Xproroc’ cic ddgay Oeod rarpéc. 
*Apyy.”” The English form: “Glory be to God on 
high, and on earth peace, good-will towards men. We 
praise thee, we bless thee, we worship thee, we glorify 
thee, we give thanks to thee for thy great glory, O 
Lord God, heavenly King, God the Father Almighty. 
O Lord, the only-begotten Son Jesus Christ; O Lord 
God, Lamb of God, Son of the Father, that takest away 
the sins of the world, have mercy upon us. Thou that 
takest away the sins of the world, have mercy upon 
us. Thou that takest away the sins of the world, re- 
ceive our prayer. Thou that sittest at the right hand 
of God the Father, have mercy upon us. For thou 
only art holy; thou only art the Lord; thou only, O 
Christ, with the Holy Ghost, art most high in the glory 
of God the Father. Amen.”—Hook; Wheatly, Com- 
mon Prayer, ch. vi, § 27; Palmer, Orig. Liturg. ii, 158 ; 
Procter, On Common Prayer, p. 353; Bingham, Orzg. 
Eccles. bk. xv, chap. iii; Daniel, Thesaurus Hymnologi- 
cus, li, 267; Evangelical Quar. Rev. April, 1869, p. 250. 
See ANGELICAL Hymn; DoxoLoey. 


Gloria Patri, Glory be to the Father, one of the} 
primitive doxologies of the Church, the doxologia mi- 
nor. At first almost all the fathers had their own dox- 
ologies, which they expressed, as they had occasion, in 
their own language, ascribing ‘‘ glory and honor’’ some- 
times to the Father only, sometimes to the Son only, 
and sometimes to the Father through the Son. At the 
rise of the Arian heresy, ‘‘ Glory be to the Father, and 
to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost,” became the stand- 
ing form; to which the Western Church soon added, | 
‘¢ As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, 
world without end. Amen.’’—Wheatly, Com. Prayer, 
chap. iii, § 7; Palmer, Orig. Liturg. i, 219; Procter, On 
Common Prayer, p. 212, 215. See DoxoLoey. 

Glorify, (1.). to make glorious or honorable, or to 
cause to appear so, John xii, 28; xiii, 31,32; xv, 8; 
xvii, 4,5; xxi, 19; Acts iii,13. In this view it par- 
ticularly refers to the resurrection of Christ, and his 
ascension to the right hand of God, John vii, 30; xii, 
16. (2.) It also expresses that change which shall 
pass upon believers at the general resurrection, and 
their admission into heaven. (3.) To glorify God (i 
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God” in obedience to the law of creation, and much 
more do moral and intellectual beings glorify him by 
willing obedience to the moral law (1 Cor. x, 31; John 
xvii, 4). See GLory or Gop. 


Glory, in the English Version, usually represents 
the words 133, kabod’, and dd&a. The Hebrew, from 
‘Ta5, ‘‘to be heavy,” is susceptible of the various ana- 
logical meanings which are derived from its root, viz. 
‘to be hard,” ‘‘honored,” “rich,” etc. The above 
Heb. and Gr. terms have the following applications: 
(1.) Abundance, wealth, treasures, rendered ‘‘ honor” in 
Psa. xlviii, 12, and ‘‘ glory” in Gen. xxxi,1; Isa. x, 
3; Matt. iv, 8; Luke iv, 6; Rev. xxi, 24, 26. (2.) 
Honor, glory, dignity, as in 1 Kings iii, 13; 2 Chron. 
i, 11,12; Prov. viii, 18; Heb. ii, 7; 1 Pet. i, 24; 1 Cor. 
xi, 7. Spoken of God, as in Psa, xix, 1; xxix, 1; 
Isa. xlii, 8; of persons in high honor (Isa. v, 13; 2 Pet. 
ii, 10; Jude 8). Also the honor, glory, of any one; po- 
etically for the mind, the heart, as the noblest part of 
man (Gen. xlix, 6; Psa. vii, 5; xvi, 9; xxx, 12; lvii, 
8; cviii, 1; Acts ii, 26). Some here assign the signi- 
fication of “liver,” but the liver is never (like the 
heart and reins) assumed as the seat of the mind and 
affections. (3.) Splendor, brightness, glory, majesty— 
‘of all my glory,”’ i. e. splendor (Gen. xlv, 13; Isa. iv, 
5; xi,10; xxii, 18; 1 Sam. ii,8; Acts xxii,11; 1 Pet. 
y, 4); “the glory of Lebanon,” its magnificence, beau- 
ty (sa. xxxy, 2; lx, 13). So of the sun, stars, etc. 
(1 Cor. xv, 40, 41); of Moses’s face (2 Cor. iii, 7); also 
of the celestial light which surrounds angels (Rey. 
xviii, 1), or glorified saints (Luke ix, 31, 32 ; 1 Cor. xv, 
43; Col. iii, 4). Spoken especially of the glory, majes- 
ty, of Jehovah (Isa. lix, 19; 1x,1; 2 Thess.i, 9; 2 Pet. 
i,17; Rey. xxi, 11, 23), that fiery ejfulgence surrounded 
with dark clouds in which Jehovah is represented as 
appearing, or God himself as surrounded by this efful- 
gence, from which lightnings proceed (Lev. ix, 23, 24; 
Numb. xvi, 35; Psa. xviii, 12), such as he manifested 
when he showed himself at Sinai to Moses and the 
people (Exod. xvi, 7, 10; xxiv, 17; xxxiii,18; Lev. 
ix, 6, 23), or appeared in the tabernacle (Exod. xl, 
34), or in the Temple (1 Kings viii, 11; 2 Chron. 
vii, 1,2; compare Luke ii, 9; ix, 32; Acts vii, 55; 
xxii, 11), or was seen in prophetic visions (Isa. vi, 
3; John xii, 41; Ezek. i, 28; viii, 4; x, 4, 18; xlii, 
2,4; xliv, 4; Rev. xv, 8; xxi, 11,23). To this cor- 
responds the SueKinan of the later Jews (Buxtorf’s 
Lexicon Chald. Talmud. et Rabbinicum, col. 2394). God 
appears, too, in glory to punish transgressors (Ley. x, 
2); and sinners are said to ‘‘ provoke the eyes of his 
glory,” i. e. of him as thus appearing in his glory for 
their punishment (Isa. iii, 8). Spoken also of the ex- 
pected temporal reign of the Messiah (Mark x, 37; 
comp. Matt. xx, 21); and also of the glory of his sec- 
ond coming (Matt. xvi, 27; xix, 28; xxiv, 30; Mark 
xiii, 26; viii, 88; Luke ix, 26; xxi, 27; Titus ii, 13). 
(4.) Of internal character, i. ec. glorious moral attri- 
butes. Spoken of God, infinite perfection, divine maj- 
esty and holiness (Psa. xix, 1; Isa. xl, 5; Acts vii, 
2; Rom. i, 23; Eph.i, 17); so of the divine perfections 
as manifested in the power of God (John xi, 40; Rom. 
vi, 4; Col. i, 11), or in his benevolence and beneficence 
(Rom. ix, 23; Eph. i, 12, 14, 18; iii, 16), So of Jesus, 
as the effulgence of the divine perfections (Heb. i, 3; 
John i, 14; ii, 11); also of the Spirit 1 Pet. iv, 14). 
(5.) Of that exalted state of blissful perfection which 
is the portion of those who dwell with God in heaven; 
e. g. spoken of Christ, and including also the idea of 
his regal majesty as Messiah (Luke xxiv, 26; John 
xvii, 5, 22, 24; 2 Thess. ii, 14; 1 Tim. iii,16; 1 Pet. 1, 
11). Spoken of glorified saints, i. e. salvation, eternal 
life, ete. (Rom, ii, 7,10; v, 2; viii, 18; 1 Cor. ii, 7; 2 
Cor. iv, 17; 1 Thess. ii, 12; 2 Tim. ii, 10; Heb. 11, 10; 
1 Pet. v, 1,10). So to glorify, when spoken of God 


Cor. vi, 20) is to ‘‘show forth his praise” by obedience 
to his law. ‘Thus the ‘‘ heavens declare the glory of | 


and Christ, is to render conspicuous and glorious the 
divine character and attributes of God as glorified by 
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the Son (John xii, 28; xiii, 31, 82; xiv, 13; xv, 8; 
xvii, 1, 4); of Christ as glorified by the Father (J ohn 
viii, 54; xiii, 82; xvii, 1, 5; Acts ili, 13), or by the 
Spirit (John xvi, 14), or by Christians (John xvii, 10), 
or generally (Ley. x, 3; John xi, 4; xiii, 31).—Bas- 
tow, s.v. See GLoriry. 

Other terms less frequently rendered ‘‘ glory,” 
“elorious,” etc., are: IVIN, large; V3, to swell ; 
Sin, honor ; MINBN, beauty, etc. ; KAEoc, renown ; Kav- 
yaw, to boast. On these and the above, consult the 
Heb. and Gr. Lexicons. 
~ We may be said to give glory to God when we con- 
fess our sins, when we love him supremely, when we 
commit ourselves to him, are zealous in his service, 
walk humbly, thankfully, and cheerfully before him, 
and recommend, proclaim, or set forth his excellencies 
to others (Matt. v,16; John xv, 8; Gal. ii, 20). In 
Exod. viii, 9 we read, ‘‘ And Moses said unto Pharaoh, 
Glory over me.” 
or,” and for ‘‘over me” ‘‘against me.’’ Pharaoh had 
besought Moses to pray that the Lord might take 
away the frogs, and Moses wished the king to have 
the honor and glory (in preference to himself) of ap- 
pointing a time when he should thus pray to the Lord 
to take them away. This was not only compliment- 
ary to Pharaoh, but it would have a strong tendency 
to convince him that the Lord had heard the prayer 
of Moses, because he himself had appointed the time. 

As man’s real glory on earth consists in submitting 
to the will of God, and in doing it, so will his glory in 
heaven consist in being eternally pleasing to God, and 
in finding in him his perfect happiness. There canbe 
no real glory, either in this world or in the next, aside 
from virtue. The glory we seek here consists in the 
esteem of our fellow-men, and it would never be a false 
or a dangerous glory if men were wise enough not to 
esteem anything but what is virtuous. Christ com- 
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mands us to practice virtue, not in view of gaining the | 


approbation of men, but to please God. At the first 
glance his instructions on this point may appear some- 
what contradictory. He says: ‘‘ Let your light so shine 
before men, that they may see your good works, and glori- 
Sy your Father which is in heaven (Matt. vy, 16); then: 
Take heed that ye do not your alms before men, to be seen 
of them; otherwise ye have no reward of your Father 
which is in heaven. Therefore, when thou doest thine 
alms, do not sound a trumpet before thee, as the hypo- 
crites do in the synagogues and in the streets, that 
they may have glory of men. Verily I say unto you, 
they have their reward,” etc. (Matt. vi, 1 sq.). But 
these passages are really not contradictory. Christ 
means that he does not want the desire of being ad- 
mired and praised by men to be the motive of our good 
actions ; but he wants us to do those good actions in 
order to edify our neighbors, to lead them by our ex- 
ample to the practice of virtue, so that they may glo- 
rify God, and not us. There is a great difference be- 
tween these two motives: the first is very wrong, the 
second right and praiseworthy. We are consequently 
to keep secret our good actions, whenever an opposite 
course is not necessary for public edification ; but when 
it is, then we are to let them be seen. St. Paul says: 
“Our rejoicing (or glory) is this, the testimony of our 
conscience that in simplicity and godly sincerity, not 
with fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of God, we have 
had our conversation in the world, and more abundant- 
ly to you-ward” (2 Cor. i, 12). 

The word glory, in St. Paul's writings, has often 
been misunderstood. 
the Jews and Gentiles with regard to faith (Rom. ix, 
22, 23), he says: ‘* What if God, willing to show his 
wrath, and to make his power known, endued with 
much long-suffering the vessels of wrath fitted to de- 
struction; and that he might make known the riches 
of his glory on the vessels of mercy, which he had 
afore prepared unto glory,”’ ete. We do not think that 


The margin has for ‘‘ glory” ‘‘ hon- | 


In speaking of the destiny of | 
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the word glory here refers to eternal glory, but rather 
to God’s glory here below and to the glory of his 
Church ; for God has really showed its riches in the 
virtues of those who have been called to faith. St. 
Paul uses the expression again in the same sense wh 
he speaks (1 Cor. ii, 7) of “‘the hidden wisdom which 
God ordained before the world unto our glory,” and 
when he says (Eph. i, 5, 6) that God predestined us for 
adoption ‘‘ to the praise of the glory of his grace.” So 
Augustine (Enarr. in Psa. xviii, 3, and in Psa. xxziz, 
4) understands these passages.—Bergier, Dict. de Thé- 
ologie (Paris, 1854), ili, 139. 

GLORY OF GOD. In numerous passages of Scrip- 
ture it is said that God has done certain acts for His 


oun glory (e. g. Isa. xlii), that man should glorify God 


(1 Sam. vi, 5; 1 Cor. vi, 20; x, 31, etc.). _ But how 
can man “glorify” the Supreme Being, who is abso- 
lutely glorious in holiness and perfection? To this 
question infidels answer that it is ‘‘absurd to suppose 
that God is a ‘vain’ being; that so insignificant a 
creature as man can bring to God any kind of pleasure 
or satisfaction ; or that God would demand from man 
a fictitious ‘glory’ which *he does not require, and 
by which he could not feel flattered without exhibit- 
ing weakness, and consequently imperfection.” All 
this argument is based on the misconception of a word. 
It is in the nature of an intellectual and free being, 
like God, to act in view of a certain aim and motive. 
But God can have no higher aim, no object more wor- 
thy of himself, than to exert his perfections, his power, 
his wisdom, and especially his benevolence. Hence 
the creation of beings endowed with sense, intellect, 
and freedom, and susceptible of feeling affection, es- 
teem, thankfulness, and obedience. God willed, as 
says St. Augustine, the existence of beings to whom he 
could manifest his love. Hence, also, God has estab- 
lished physical and moral laws, and made the happi- 
ness of reasonable beings to depend from their submis- 
sion to these. President Edwards treats this point 
with profound insight. ‘‘ It is,’’ he says, ‘‘a thing in- 
finitely good in itself that God’s glory should be known 
by a glorious society of created beings. And that 
there should be in them an increasing knowledge of 


| God to all eternity, is an existence, a reality infinitely 


worthy to be, and worthy to be valued and regarded 
by him to whom it belongs to order that to be which, 
of all things possible, is the fittest and best. If exist- 
ence is more worthy than defect and nonentity, and if 
any created existence is in itself worthy to be, then 


| knowledge or understanding is a thing worthy to be; 
| and if any knowledge, then the most excellent sort of 


knowledge, viz. that of God and his glory. The ex- 
istence of the created universe consists as much in it 
as in any thing; yea, this knowledge is one of the 
highest, most real, and substantial parts of all created 
existence, most remote from nonentity and defect. As 
there is an infinite fulness of all possible good in God, 
a fulness of every perfection, of all excellency and 
beauty, and of infinite happiness, and as this fulness 
is capable of communication or emanation ad ertra, 
so it seems a thing amiable and valuable in itself that 
it should be communicated or flow forth, that this in- 
finite fountain of good should send forth abundant 
streams, that this infinite fountain of light should, dif. 
fusing its excellent fulness, pour forth light all around 
and as this is in itself excellent, so a disposition to 
this, in the Divine Being, must be looked upon as a 
perfection or an excellent disposition, such an emana- 
tion of good is, in some sense, a multiplication of it; so 
far as the communication or external stream may be 
looked upon as any thing besides the fountain, so far it 
may be looked upon as an increase of good. And if 
the fulness of good that is in the fountain is in itself 
excellent and worthy to exist, then the emanation, 
or that which is as it were an increase, repetition, or 
multiplication of it, is excellent and worthy to exist. 
Thus itis fit, since there is an infinite fountain of light 
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and knowledge, that this light should shine forth in 
beams of communicated knowledge and understand- 
ing; and as there is an infinite fountain of holiness, 
moral excellence, and beauty, so it should flow out in 
communicated holiness. And as there is an infinite 
fulness of joy and happiness, so these should have an 
emanation, and become a fountain flowing out in abun- 
dant streams, as beams from the sun. From this view 
it appears in another way to be a thing in itself valua- 
ble that there should be such things as the knowledge 
of God's glory in other beings, and a high esteem of it, 
love to it, and delight and complacence in it; this ap- 
pears, I say, in another way, viz. as these things are 
but the emanations of God’s own knowledge, holiness, 
and joy. Thus it appears reasonable to suppose that 
it was what ‘God had respect to as an ultimate end of 
his creating the world, to communicate of his own in- 
finite fulness of good; or, rather, it was his last end, 
that there might be a glorious and abundant emana- 
tion of his infinite fulness of good ad extra, or without 
himself; and the disposition to communicate himself, 
or diffuse his own fulness, which we must conceive of 
as being originally in God as a perfection of his nature, 
was what moved him to create the world’ (p. 219). 
.... God and the creature, in this affair of the ema- 
nation of the divine fulness, are not properly set in op- 
position, or made the opposite parts of a disjunction. 
Nor ought God's glory and the creature’s good to be 
spoken of as if they were properly and entirely dis- 
tinct. This supposeth that God’s having respect to 
his glory, and the communication of good to his creat- 
ures, are things altogether different ; that God’s com- 
municating his fulness for himself, and his doing it for 
them, are things standing in a proper disj unction and 
opposition ; whereas, if we were capable of having 
more full and perfect views of God and divine things, 
which are so much above us, it is probable it would 
appear very clear to us that the matter is quite other- 
wise, and that these things, instead of appearing en- 
tirely distinct, are implied one in the other—that God, 


in seeking his glory, therein seeks the good of his | 


creatures. Because the emanation of his glory (which 
he seeks and delights in, as he delights in himself and 
his own eternal glory) implies the communicated ex- 
cellency and happiness of his creatures. And in com- 
municating his fulness for them, he does it for himself; 
because their good, which he seeks, is so much in 
union and communion with himself. God is their 
good. 
the emanation and expression of God’s glory. God, 
in seeking their glory and happiness, seeks himself, 
and in seeking himself, i. e. himself diffused and ex- 
pressed (which he delights in, as he delights in his own 
beauty and fulness), he seeks their glory and happi- 
ness’’ (Dissertation on the End cf God in Creation, § 2, 
5). 
In thus manifesting his power, wisdom, holiness, 
and goodness, we say that God has established his 
 slory ;” and so, also, when men acknowledge and 
worship these divine perfections, they “ wlorify’’ God. 
In this language there is nothing absurd or injurious 
to the divine majesty. In Scripture the object of di- 
vine revelation is stated sometimes to be the sanctifi- 
cation of man, sometimes the glory of God, as these 
are identical, whether considered from the divine or 
the human point of view. Moreover, it is an effect of 
the divine wisdom, holiness, and goodness, that man 
should find happiness in virtue, not in vice; in sub- 
mission to the physical and moral laws established by 
God, not in violating them, And when man submits 
to these laws he glorifies God, since he renders hom- 
age to the divine perfections. Hence it cannot be 
wrong to say that the glory of God consists in the sub- 
mission of all creatures to his law, and that the glory 
of all reasonable creatures consists in absolute submis- 
sion to God. If we are to recognise the glory of God 
as one of his rights, as one of his regal prerogatives, it 


Their excellency and happiness is nothing but | 
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takes eo tpso the form of a duty, which becomes oblig- 
atory for us. The heavens declare the glory of God, 
but they only declare it to reasonable beings, for the 
glory of God is only realized when its revelation is 
understood by moral beings, willingly received by 
them, and independently reflected. ‘‘ The Lord hath 
made all things for himself’ (Prov. xvi, 4). Not that 
he made ‘“‘all things” for his own use, to supply his 
own wants, or to increase his own essential happiness, 
but that he made all in accordance with the require- 
ments of his divine perfections, and so as better to 
manifest his glory. When the adversaries of Chris- 
tianity reproach it with making God like unto man, 
supposing him vain, thirsting for praise and incense, 
they fall themselves into the very error which they 
denounce. They say: ‘If man seeks for glory, it is 
because he needs it; because he is weak; hence, if 
God seeks his own glory, it is also from need and weak- 
ness.’? This is pure sophistry ; man is weak and poor 
because finite; God is self-sufficient because essential- 
ly happy and perfect ; and it is on account of this very 
perfection that he acts for his glory, because he could 
not haye any higher or more worthy aim, 

“ But,” it is said, ‘to speak of ‘glory’ accruing from 
man to God is as if a nest of ants should. imagine them- 
selves working for the glory of some great king.” 
This comparison is absurd. God did not need to create 
man, to give him laws, to promise him rewards and 
punishments, yet he has done so. No king could do 
this towards insects. It was not unworthy of God to 
create reasonable beings, neither is it any less worthy 
of him to take care of his creatures, to take an interest 
in their actions; the one is no more difficult for him 
than the other; it is all done by a simple act of his 
will. Philosophers may do their utmost to degrade 
man under pretence of rendering him independent, but 
there is implanted in man a feeling stronger than all 
their sophisms which assures him that he is the child 
of God, and that the grandeur of the supreme Being 
does not consist in a sort of philosophical pride and ab- 
solute indifference, but in the power and will to do 
good to all his creatures. It is one of God’s great 
rifts to man that the creature finds his highest bappi- 
ness, both for this world and the next, in working for 
the ‘‘glory” of his Maker. St. Paul says, 1 Cor. x, 
81, ‘‘ Whether, therefore, ye eat, or drink, or whatso- 
ever ye do, do all for the glory of God.” In this pas- 
sage (compared with 1 Pet. iv, 11) we find the broad 
ethical law laid down, viz. all our actions should tend 
to the greater glory of God, which is done when every 
action does not merely conform to his commandment, 
but is really inspired by God the Holy Ghost. Chry- 
sostom, in his New-Year sermon at Antioch (A.D. 387, 
on 1 Cor. x, 31), by a series of isolated examples, shows 
that the most insignificant things can be made to glo- 
rify God. This ethical doctrine has been distorted by 
the Roman Catholic Church, which substantially puts 
the glory of the Church in place of the glory of God.— 
President Edwards, Works (N.Y. 4 vols.), ii, 204 sq. ; 
Farindon, Sermons, ti, 502 ; Beveridge, Works, v, 349; 
Tillotson, Sermons, xi, 29; Sharp (Abp.), Works, iii, 
211; Dwight, Theology, i, 393; Bergier, Dictionnaire 
de Théologie, iii, 158; Herzog, Real-Encykl. iii, 707 sq. 

Glory, Aureole, or N imbus, are names applied. 
to rays, circles, or bodies of light placed around the 
heads (or the entire bodies) of Christ, angels, and saints 
in Christian art. The glory was first used in Egyp- 
tian art. From this it passed to the Grecian, and es- 
In both of these branches of 
classic art, it was used in both sculpture and painting 
to adorn the heads of deities, kings, and apotheosized 
emperors. In classic art the glory was mostly com- 
posed of gilded rays, (The disc used to protect the 
heads of statues from rain has been improperly consid- 
ered by some to be the original, from which the glory 
of Christian art was copied.) In Christian art the glo- 
ry was first used, as far as we know, in the glasses or 
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patere of the Catacombs, about the 3d century, being 
in them applied to the head of Christ. About the 
close of the 6th century it was first applied to angels, 
and to the apostles and saints. 

The glory was used in ancient art to signify power 
and dominion. In this sense it was occasionally used 
in Christian art, as when it was placed around the head 
of Constantine, of the empress Theodora, around six 
heads of the beast of the Apocalypse, and eyen around 
that of Satan. But usually it signified holiness and 
purity. The oblong glory, or the “‘ vesica piscis,” en- 
velopes the whole person only in representations of 
Christ, the Virgin Mary, or other saints who are rep- 
resented as ascending to heaven. The glory had many 
forms: thus it was a simple circle of light, or it con- 
tained a cross in the monozram A Q or X P. It was 
sometimes applied to the head of a dove, a lamb, or 
other symbol of the Saviour.—Mrs. Jameson, Sacred 
and Legendary Art; Martigny, Dictionnaire des Anti- 
quités Chretiennes. (G.F.C.) 

Gloss, Glossary. A gloss is a note appended to 
any word or phrase for the purpose of interpretation 
or illustration. ‘Sacred glosses’? are such notes ap- 
pended to words or phrases occurring in the Scriptures. 
A glossary is a collection of such explanatory notes 
properly arranged. 

The word gloss is borrowed from the Greek y\Wooa. 
But in the sense above explained it has no support 
from classical usage. The process, however, by which 
the word passed from its original meaning to that in 
which it was used by medizyal writers, and in which 
it is now used, may be traced. The Greek word 
y\dooa, meaning tongue or speech, came to be used by 
the Greek grammarians in the sense of a word requir- 
ing to be explained. In process of time words often 
become obsolete, or come to be used in senses different 
from those in which they were originally used; new 
words are introduced ; and words frequently have spe- 
cial meanings attached to them of a professional or 
technical character, familiar only to a portion of the 
community. To the multitude such words need to be 
explained; and such words the Greek grammarians 
called yA@ooat. Thus Plutarch speaks of certain ex- 
pressions in the poets which were not commonly un- 
derstood, and which belonged to the idiotisms of par- 
ticular regions or tribes, as rac Aeyomevacg yAWrTac 
(De audiend. poet. c. 6). Galen applies the same name 
to the antiquated words of Hippocrates, and explains 
the term thus: boa rotvuy rHy dvomarwy ty pv Tote 
Tadat xpovorg ouvnOn jy vy O& obK Ere ori, TA pi” 
ToudTa yhwooag Kaovor (Exeges. Gloss. Hippocrat. 
Proem.). Aristotle applies the same term to proyin- 
cialisms (De arte poet. c. xxi, § 4-6; xxii, 3, 4, ete.). 
And, not to multiply quotations, a scholiast on Dion. 
Halicarn., quoted by Wetstein on 1 Cor. xii, 10, ex- 
pressly says yNéooat* dwval apyatar kai arogert- 
ojievae 7 émtyworaZoveat. Quintilian also says of 
the synonymous word glossemata, ‘Id est voces minus 
usitatas” (/nst. Orat.i, 8, 15; comp. also i, 1, 35). 

The next step was from calling a word needing ex- 
planation a gloss, to apply this term to the explanation 
itself, ; These explanations at first consisted merely 
in adhibiting the word in common use (ropa Kispor, 
Aristot.) to the obsolete and peculiar word; and thus 
the two viewed as one whole came to be called a gloss ; 
and ultimately this name came to be given to that part 
which was of most interest to the reader, viz. the ex- 
planation. 

These explanations constituted the beginnings of 
Greek Lexicography. They did not continue, howey- 
er, to be merely lexical ; they often embraced histori- 
cal, geographical, biographical, and such like notices. 
Nor were they arranged at first in-an alphabetical or- 
der; nor did they embrace the whole range of the lan- 
guage, but only such ‘parts of it as the glossographer 
was interested in (hence such works as the ’Arrucai 
PA@ooa of Theodorus, etc.); nor were the words pre- 
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sented in their uninflected forms, but in the form in 
which they occurred in the course of the glossogra- 
pher’s reading. More methodical collections of these 
explanations began to be made in the Middle Ages, 
and such as have been preserved to us in the works of 
Hesychius, Suidas, Phayorinus, Zonaras, Photius, and 
in the Etymologicum Magnum. 

I. The first class of extant scriptural glosses con- 
sists of explanations drawn from the Greek glossarists, 
a large number of the notes collected by whom are on 
words occurring in Scripture. Their works thus be- 
come valuable as exegetical aids, especially as they 
convey not the individual opinion of the collector so 
much as opinions which he had gathered from older 
writers. <A Glossarium Grecum in N. T., coilected 
from these works, was published by Alberti in 1738. 
Valckenaer collected from Hesychius the explanations 
of scriptural words (Opp. i, 173 sq.) ; but this has been 
best done by J. Ch. Gottl. Ernesti, in his Glosse Sacre 
Hesychii Grece, etc. (Lips. 1785), which was followed 
by a similar collection from Suidas and Phavorinus, 
with specimens from the Evymologicum Magnum (Lips. 
1786). These are extremely convenient books of ref- 
erence. Comp. Fabricius, Bibl. Greca, iv, 540 sq.; 
Rosenmiiller, //istor. Interpr. iv, 356 sq. Suicer’s The- 
saurus Ecclesiasticus (Amst. 1682, 1728, 2 vols. fol.) con- 
tains nearly all these explanatory words or glosses, 
and the most important of them are also usually in the 
best modern Greek Lexicons of the N. T. 

II. The second class of glosses is due to the habit, 
as old perhaps as the art of writing itself, of readers 
inscribing on the margin of MSS. or books observa- 
tions of their own, explanatory or otherwise of the 
text. This was especially the case with the sacred 
books, partly because after the establishment of Chris- 
tianity they were more read than other books, partly 
because their contents gave abundant occasion for the- 
ological, historical, or philological annotation. Hence, 
from an early period, marginal notes intended to illus- 
trate in some way the text came to have a place in the 
codices containing the sacred books. At first very 
brief, often confined to a single word, these glosses 
grew into more extended remarks, written in a smaller 
hand on the margin, and sometimes between the lines 
of the codex. In the ancient Hebrew codices these 
marginal notes were the source of not a few of the Keri 
readings ; and the glosses on the margins of the cod- 
ices of the Sept. and the N.T. have given rise to many 
of the various readings which exist in both of these. 
It is believed also, as marginal notes are apt to be 
transferred, by ignorant or careless copyists, into the 
text, that some such interpolations are to be found in 
the received text of the N. T., and it is considered to 
be one of the problems which criticism has to solve to 
detect these, and eliminate them. The exercise of a 
sound and cautious judgment, however, is required to 
preside over this, lest rash and unauthorized altera- 
tions be made (Valckenaer, Dissert. de Glossis Sacris 
[ Franeq. 1737]; J. A. Ernesti, De vero usu et indole Glos- 
sariorum Gr. [ Lug. Bat. 1742]; Tittmann, De Glossis\NV. 
T. estimandis et judicandis [ Wittenb. 1782]; Wassenb. 
De Glossis N. T., prefixed to Valckenaer’s Scholia in Li- 
bros quosdam N.T. [Amst. 1795]; Bornemann, De Glos- 
semat, N. T. caute dijudicandis, in his Scholia ad Lue. 
Tvang. 1830). It has been proposed to restrict the 
term gloss to the marginal annotations as such, and to 
use glosseme to designate those which are supposed to 
have been introduced into the text ; but the usage of 
writers is not uniform in this respect. 

Thelonger marginal annotations (Glosse Marginales) 
were made principally on the text of the Vulgate. 
These were of various kinds; some grammatical, some 
historical, some theological, some allegorical and mys- 
tical. The most famous collection of these is that 
made in the 9th century by Walafrid Strabo from the 
writings of Augustine, Ambrose, Jerome, Gregory, Isi- 
dore, Bede, Alcuin, and Rabanus Maurus, with addi- 
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tions by himself. This became the great exegetical 
thesaurus of the Middle Ages, and was known as the 
Glossa Ordinaria. Of notes written between the lines 
(Gloss Interlineares), a collection was made by Anselm 
of Laon in the beginning of the 12th century. Both 
these works were printed together about the end of the 
15th century, 4 vols. fol.; they have often been reprint- 
ed since, with the commentary of Lyra. Other glossa- 
ries are those of Peter the Lombard on the Psalms (Par. 
1535) ; of Hugo and S. Caro (Postille in universa Biblia, 
Ven. 1487, fol.)—Kitto, s. v.; Davidson in Horne’s Jn- 
trod. ii, 252; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. v, 188. 
Glosses and Glossatores of the Roman and 
canon law. In the 12th century the Roman law, 
which after the downfall of the Western Roman em- 
pire had retained but little of its former importance, 
was again brought into notice, and studied with great 
zeal. The law school of Bologna, founded towards 
the end of the lith century or the beginning of the 
12th by Irnerius (Warnerius, Guarnerius), was the 
centre of this new movement. The reputation of the 
school and of its professors brought students from all 
parts of Europe to Bologna. The activity of the teach- 
ers did not confine itself to the expounding of the 
sources of the law, but also made these researches the 
foundation of a literary activity, and created a body 
of Glossatores (Glossarists), so called. The written in- 
terpretation of the Corpus juris appeared in the form 
ot glosses, consisting sometimes in the explanation of 
some particular word or expression, sometimes in full 
and complete elucidations, and this sometimes between 
the lines of the text (interlinear glosses), sometimes 
on the margin (marginal glosses). Besides these the 
glossatores also wrote summa, reviews of the contents 
of some particular chapter of law; casus, real or imag- 
inary cases intended as illustrations of particular points 
in connection with gumstiones and distinctiones; and 
also brocarda or brocardica, etc. (see Savigny, Gesch. 
des Rim. R. t, Mittelalter, iii, 537-574, 2d ed.). This 
literary activity of the glossatores of Roman law was 
an example for scientific treatment of canon law, which 
afterwards (in the 12th century) gave rise in Bologna 
and in Paris to lectures on the subject, and thus by 
the side of the legists rose the schools of the canon- 
ists, the gdecretists, and the decretalists. A number 
of the pupils and disciples of Gratian (q. v.) com- 
posed glosses (probably interlinear) on his Deeretum. 
Among the oldest of these glossatores was Sicardus of 
Cremona, who was made bishop of Cremona in 1185. 
When the number of glosses in different MSS. became 
very great, it was naturally found expedient to collect 
and arrange them. This labor was undertaken by 
John Teutonicus, who wrote in 1212 a conimentary on 
the Decretum, compiled from the glosses of his prede- 
cessors, and this Apparatus, augmented and improved 
by Bartholomew of Brescia about 1236, became the 
Glossa ordinaria; i.e. was indorsed by the school, ap- 
pended to the MS. copies of the Decretum, and subse- 
quently printed with it. Glosses on the collection of 
decretals of Gregory IX were written by Vincentius 
Hispanus (about 1240), Goffredus Tranensis (+ 1245), 
and Sinibaldus Fliscus, who afterwards sat on the pon- 
tifical throne (1243-54) under the name of Innocent 
IV. From these glosses Bernhard de Botono of Par- 
ma (+ 1266) compiled his Apparatus, which was also 
recognised as glossa ordinaria. Among the glossato- 
res of the Liber sextus are to be named Johannes Mona- 
chus (+ 1313), Guido de Baysio, and Johannes Andrew 
(7 1348). The glosses of the latter were originally 
written in his youth; he afterwards improved them, 
and they have been copied and printed as glossw ordi- 
nari. He also wrote the first glosses on the Clemen- 
tines, and they were also recognised as glossw ordina- 
vie. Among the other glossatores of the same collec- 
tion we remark Zenzelinus de Cassanis, a teacher of 
Toulouse, Johannes de Lignano, Petrus de Ancharano, 
The glosses on 
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the Extravagantes were the work partly of Gulielmus 
de monte Lauduno, and partly of Johannes Monachus. 
Those on the collection of John XXII were chiefly by 
Zenzelinus de Cassanis. The glosses have to this day 
great scientifie value for the history of law. They 
have also exerted an important influence in the prac- 
tice of the law. See Sarti, De claris archigymnasit 
Bonon. professoribus, t. i, p. i, ii (Bonon. 1769, folio) ; 
Herzog, Real-Encyklop. v,191. (J. N. ee) 

Gloucester, a cathedral city of England, on the 
Severn, 107 miles northwest of London. The cathe- 
dral is of several different eras of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, 427 fect in length, and 154 in width; the height 
of the central tower, its greatest external ornament, 
is 223 feet; the cloisters, also of great beauty, form 
a large square. Formerly the church of a Benedict- 
ine abbey, it was converted into a cathedral in 1541. 
Gloucester is the official residence of the bishop of Glou- 
cester and Bristol, whose diocese embraces Gloucester- 
shire, and parts of Somersetshire and Wiltshire. The 
diocese belongs to the province of Canterbury, and in 
1869 had 13 deaneries, 459 benefices, 188 curates, and 
about 210,000 church sittings. The incumbent (1869) 
is Charles John Ellicott, D.D. (consecrated in 1863). 

Gloves, part of the insignia of a bishop. See 
Bisuop. 

Glutton (5551, zolel’, Deut. xxi, 20; Prov. xxiii, 
21; a “riotous” person, Prov. xxiii, 20; XxXvill, 7, i.e. 
prodigal, voluptuous debauchee ; gdyoc, given to eat- 
ing, “ eluttonous,” Matt. xi, 19; Luke vii, 84). 

Gnapheus (or Futionius), WILuELMUs, was born 
athe Hague in 1493. He was one of the earliest re- 
formers in the Netherlands. He was rector of the 
school in his native place, and afterwards counsellor 
of the Margrave Albert of Brandenburg. He was a 
man of learning, and specially versed in Latin litera- 
ture. He shared in the afflictions of his friends, Jan de 
Bakker or Pistorius, and Cornelis Hoon or Hoen, who 
became victims to Roman Catholic intolerance and per- 
secution. Released from captivity, he was again seized 
and condemned to spend three months in a monastery 
on bread and water. He was permitted to see the 
cause of the Reformation prosper, and to enjoy the es- 
teem and confidence of his countrymen. He died in 
1568, at Norden, of which he was burgomaster. He 
wrote several works in Latin, which bear evidence of 
his familiarity with the writings of Erasmus. His 
most important work is his Life of Johannes Pistorius. 
It was probably written in 1526, and was published at 
Prasburg in 1529. Its title is Joh. Pistorii Woerden- 
sis, ob evangelice veritatis assertionem, apud Hollandos 
primi omnium exusti martyrium. A new edition was 
brought out in 1649 by Prof. Reuins of Leyden. See 
Glasius, Godgeleerd Nederlund, 1 D. blz. 531, 532; Ypeij 
en Dermout, Geschiedenis dex Nederlandsche Hervormde 
Kerk, 1 D. blz. 104, Aanteek. blz. 40 (79); also, Har- 
kenrothii wte Gnaphai descriptio, in Bibl. Bremens. 
class. viii, fase. i, p. 111 sq.; Herzog, Real-Encyhi. xix, 
566. (J.P. W.) 

Gnash (P7h, charak’, to grate the teeth ; Botxyo, 
Acts vii, 54; roi¢w, Mark ix, 18). ‘‘To gnash with 
the teeth,” and “ gnashing of teeth,” are expressions 
that occur in several parts of Scripture, denoting rage 


| cr sorrow (Job xvi, 9; Psa. cxii,10; Lam. ii,16; Matt. 


viii, 12). See Toorn. 

Gnat (cérvw, Vulgate culer, occurs only in Matt. 
xxiii, 24), a small two-winged stinging fly, belonging 
to the genus culex (Linn. diptera, Latronne culicide), 
which includes the mosquitoes. The common gnat 
searcely yields to any insect in regard to the interest- 
ing facts which it presents to the naturalist. The fol- 
lowing outline will recall the chief of them to the read- 
er: The boat-shaped raft of eggs, which the parent 


gnat forms and leaves upon the water, so admirably 
constructed that, though hollow, it neither becomes 
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filled with water, nor sinks even under the torrents of 
a thunder-shower; the aquatic larva, breathing, head 
downwards, through its tufted spiracle; its hook with 
which it seizes the animalcules on which it feeds; the 
variations and even reverses of structure it undergoes 
in the pupa state, now swimming, head upwards, by 
means of its finlike tail, and breathing through spira- 
cles placed behind the head; the amazing transforma- 
tion it undergoes when raising its shoulders out of the 
water, and upon the bursting of the skin which had 
enyeloped them, the perfect insect emerges, its former 
covering now serving as a life-boat during those few 
critical moments while it disengages and trims its 
wings for flight, and commences its existence a winged 
creature in a new element, and instantly begins to 
suck the juices of animals or vegetables, while ‘*its 
shrill horn its fearful ‘larum rings ;” the complicated 
mechanism of its twbe, which serves the purposes beth 
of lancet and cupping-glass, and of inserting a fluid for 
liquefying the blood, and making it flow more freely. 
The various organs, comprehended in so small a struc- 
ture, excited the wonder of Pliny (Hist. Nat. xi, 2), and 
attracted the notice of Socrates, as we learn from his 
poetical adversary Aristophanes (Vubes, 158); but the 
further discoveries of the microscope raise our wonder 
into a still higher principle. ‘‘I dare boldly affirm,” 
says Swammerdam, ‘‘ that the incomprehensible great- 
ness of Deity manifests itself in these mysterious oper- 
ations in a particular manner, and affords an opportu- 
nity of examining, as it were with our senses, the di- 
vine nature” (p. 2,51). The word cwvww seems to be 
the generic term for the gnat among the ancient Greek 
writers, under which they included several seciee 
we use the word ‘‘fly,’’ and ‘‘the fly ;” though they 
give distinct names to some species, as the word oéo- 
goc, ete. Rosenmiiller observes that the cwvw7ec of 
the Greeks seem to be the ephemere of Linnus (apud 
Bochart, iii, 444, 4to, Lips. 1793-6). Aristotle gives 
the name to a species whose larvze are bred in the lees 
of wine, which is thence called the culex vinarius (Hist. 
An. 5,19). Pliny also refers to various species of 
gnats (Ast. Nat. xi, 35; xvii, 27). We ourselves rec- 
ognise several kinds under the common name, as gall- 
gnats, horse, wheat, winter (see Kirby and Spence, Jn- 
trod. to Entomology). See Fry. 

Our Saviour’s allusion to the gnat is a kind of proy- 
erb, either in use in his time, or invented by himself, 
“Blind guides, who strain owt a gnat, and swallow 
down [bolt, as we say] a camel.’ He adopts the an- 
tithesis of the smallest insect to the largest animal, and 
applies it to those who are superstitiously anxious in 
avoiding small faults, yet do not scruple to commit the 
greatest sins. The typographical error, “strain at a 
gnat,”’ first found its way into king James’s transla- 
tion, 1611 (Trench, Auth. Vers. p. 131). It is ‘strain 
out” in the previous translations. The custom of fil- 
tering wine, among the Jews, for this ‘purpose, was 
founded on the prohibition of ‘all flying, creeping 
things” being used for food, excepting the saltatorii 
(Ley. xi, 23). The custom seems alluded to by the 
Sept., which in Amos vi, 6 reads dwtopévoc olvoc, 

filtered wine” —a passage having a similar scope. 
According to the Talmud, eating a gnat incurred 
Scoursing or excommunication (Vorstius, De Adagiis, 
Veep. (il, ed. Fischer; Grief, Oraculum Christi con- 
tra percoluntes. culicem, etc., Lips. 1749),—Kitto, s. v. 

.The species referred to in the N. T. is thought by 
Bochart (Mieroz. iii, 444) to be the Culex vinarius, the 
wanay, yabchush”, of the Talmud (Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. 
p. 927, a). The Heb. D422, hinnim’ (sing. }2, Isa. li, 
6), which constituted one of the plagues upon Egypt 
(Exod. viii, 16 sq.; comp. Psa. ev, 3 ), are thought to 
have been a species of cule or gnat (comp. Herod. il, 
95), as these insects are very numerous in Egypt (Has- 
selquist, 7Zrav. p. 69; Maillet, Descr. de U Egypte, ii, 134. 
ed. Mascrier).—Winer, ii, 118. See Licr. 
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The weapon with which the gnat or mosquito makes 
its attack is a long and slender 
proboscis, projecting from the 
mouth like a very fine bristle, 
and appearing to the naked eye 
quite simple. Under the magni- 
fying power of the microscope, 
however, it is seen to be a flexi- 
ble sheath (Z) inclosing six dis- 
tinct pieces, two of which are cut- 
ting blades or lancets (g), two 
notched like a saw with reverted 
teeth (f), a tubular canal (¢), and 
the central one an exceedingly 
acute point, which is also tubular 
(d). When the attack is made, 
the gnat brings the tip of the or- 
gan within its sheath to press 
upon the skin, into which it pres- 
ently enters, the sheath remain- 
ing without and bending into an © 
angle as the lancets descend. + 
When the weapon has penetrated 
to its base—a distance of one 
sixth of an inch or more—the 
lancets move laterally, and thus 
cut the flesh on either side, pro- 
moting the flow of blood from the 
superficial vessels; at the same 
moment a highly irritative fluid is poured into the 
wound, which has the effect of diluting the blood, and 
thus of rendering it more capable of flowing up the 
slender central tube into the throat of the insect. It 
then sucks, if undisturbed, till its stomach is filled to 


Organs and Mouth of 
a Gnat. 


| repletion, leaving a painful tumor accompanied with 


an intolerable itching. It is the female gnat alone 
which is noxious; the male, whose proboscis is feath- 
ered, has no power of sucking blood.—Fairbairn, s. v. 
Gnesen, a.town in the Prussian province of Posen, 
with (in 1865)-8950 inhabitants. It is believed to be 
the most ancient town of the former Polish empire. 
The cathedral church contains the relics of St. Adal- 
bert, the apostle of the Prussians, which were pur- 
chased and deposited there by duke Boleslay I. Soon 
after, at the beginning of the 11th century, G@lesen was 
made the see of an archbishop, Gaudentius, the broth- 
er and companion of St. Adalbert, being the first in- 
cumbent of that dignity. The archbishops of Gnesen 
were primates of the Polish empire, the first after the 
king, and the regents of the empire during the vacan- 
cy of the throne. In 1821 the united archbishopric of 
Posen and Gnesen was organized, the archbishop re- 
siding at Posen, but Gnesen remaining the seat of a 
chapter. See Neher, Kirchl. Statistik, vol. ii. (A.J.S.) 


Gnosimachi (yvéar¢ and peayopar), aname given 
to those in the 4th century who were the avowed ene- 
mies of the Gnostics. A certain Rhetorius is said to 
have formed a sect on the principle that matters of 
doctrine are indifferent, as no certainty can be obtain- 
ed as to doctrine; but that a good life is all that is es- 
sential to Christianity. ‘It may be a question wheth- 
er there was ever a regularly constituted sect profess- 
ing such indifference to doctrines; whether the fact 
ever amounted to anything more than this, that indi- 
viduals at different times and in different places were 
led by the same opposition and the same tendency of 
mind to entertain these views, of which individuals 
the above-mentioned Rhetorius may have been one.” 
—wNeander, Church History (Torrey’s), ii, 702. 

Gnosis. See GNosricism, 


Gnosticism. A. Gnosis.—The New-Testament 
writers were occasionally determined in their choice 
of prominent words by the expressions which were 
current among the people they addressed. Such words 
as logos and gnosis, having acquired a peculiar signifi- 
cation in the scliools, were recognised by them,-and 
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appropriated to a sacred use. We concede, indeed, 
that the latter word (yyworc) usually denotes in their 
writings simply what its etymology implies, the mere 
act of knowing, or the objective knowledge thus ac- 
quired. In those primitive times it was seldom that 
any systematic or scientific exposition of Christian 
truth was demanded. The contest was with reference 
to the simple facts of the Gospel, and Christianity was 
fain to secure an existence in the world before it had 
leisure to speculate upon abstract points. Not only 
was it unwise to divert men’s minds from practical re- 
ligion, but many true believers were too carnal to be 
intrusted with a higher wisdom. Paul, therefore, and 
his fellow-laborers determined to confine their apos- 
tolic ministrations to such a historical presentation of 
Jesus Christ and him crucified as might be called the 
simplest milk of the word. He declares, however (1 
Cor. ii, 6), that he sometimes made known a higher 
wisdom among such as were perfect, though a wisdom, 
he is careful to say, very different from that which 
some heathen and Jewish philosophers had claimed. 
In other passages he applies the word gnosis to this 
kind of wisdom. He specifies ‘‘the word of knowl- 
edge” among those peculiar gifts of the Spirit which 
were possessed by the more eminent teachers (1 Cor. 
xii, 8), and commends a knowledge through which the 
more discerning believers rose above the fear of the 
heathen gods, and ate of the things offered to idols_as 
of things in themselves indifferent (1 Cor. viii, 7). 
He speaks also of a gnosis falsely so called, and thus 
implies that there was another which truly deserved 
the.name (1 Tim. vi, 20). In subsequent times this 
use of the word became common, and great pains were 
taken to make obvious the distinction between the true 
(yvGore ayn 97)) and the false gnosis (yyGouc Wevdw- 
yujioc). A lately (1715) discovered treatise of Irenz- 
us (entitled yy@o. d\n9.), and an extended description 
of the true Gnostic at the close of the Stromata of 
Clement of Alexandria, have preserved to us the views 
of the Church on this subject near the close of the 2d 
century. 

It was admitted on all sides that there was a knowl- 
edge of divine things superior to that of the multitude, 
not in its importance to the salvation of the soul, but 
in its intellectual power. It belonged not so much to 
the pulpit as to the schools, and was important not so 
much to the personal salvation as to the comfort and 
growth of believers, and to the acceptance of the Gos- 
pel among the more educated classes. It took up 
those facts which were objects of the common faith, 
and made them subjects of speculation and profound 
thought. It arranged them, drew from them logical 
conclusions, reconciled their apparent*discrepancies 
with each other and with the conclusions of science, 
and applied them to long-agitated questions which 
were only hinted at, but not solved, in the Christian 
Scriptures. At this point, however, the true and the 
false gnosis separated, and took different directions. 
The former submitted itself without reserve to the au- 
thority of the Scriptures, and professed never to ven- 
ture beyond what was written. It presented itself to 
all men without discrimination of natural talents or 
social condition. The latter claimed to be above the 
reach of the yulgar, and to be derived from sources 
superior to the written word. Clement describes the 
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true Gnostic as one who grows gray in the study of | 


the Scriptures. A scientific culture may be indispen- 
sable to the higher departments of that study, and a 
true spiritual discernment can be acquired only by 
divine grace, but the natural talents which must be 
used in its acquisition have been given to all, and each 
one’s success will be proportioned to his prayerful dil- 
igence. The sources of knowledge, too, were the same 
for the humblest believer and the most eminent Guos- 
tic, for all had access to the Scriptures and the com- 
mon tradition (xapadoorc) which had been transmitted 
in all the churebes. ‘he gnosis was simply a faith 
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made perfect, an expansion of what faith had received, 
a building constructed wholly of materials supplied by 
faith. Its advocates made much use of a passage in 
Isa, vii, 9 (Sept.): ‘‘ Ifye believe not, neither shall ye 
understand ;’’ from which they inferred not only that 
faith is indispensable to knowledge, but that knowl- 
edge should spring from faith. And yet it cannot be 
denied that many, especially of the Alexandrian school, 
gave an undue prominence to this higher knowledge, 
as if it were indispensable to all religion, and dispar- 
aged the great body of believers (qio7tKor) as incapa- 
ble of a true spiritual life, as in communion only with 
the Christ of an earthly and sensuous life, and as actu- 
ated only by a fear of punishment and a desire of per- 
sonal benefits. The true Gnostic, on the other hand, 
they believed to be favored with such an intuitional 
faculty for the discernment of truth, and such a per- 
petual tuition under the divine Logos, that he could 
dispense, in a great degree, with outward demonstra- 
tions ; and they claimed that his love of knowledge was 
so intense and disinterested, that if it could even be 
separated from his eternal salvation he would not hes- 
itate still to choose it. The subjects on which they de- 
lighted to expatiate were chiefly: God, as he must be 
conceived of in his absolute being, the incarnation and 
redeeming work of Christ, the influence of these upon 
our race and upon other beings, the vast chain of ex- 
istence between man and God, the fall of some links 
in this chain and their probable recovery, the origin 
of this world, the source of moral evil and its elimina- 


| tion from the universe, and the future history and des- 


tiny of all things. In the discussion of such themes, 
we need not be surprised to find that they not unfre- 
quently transcended the province both of reason and 
of faith, and that some of their speculations were con- 
demned by their more temperate brethren (Neander, 
Hist. i, 544-52; Hase, Hist. § 85; Schaff, Hist. Christ. 
Church, vol. i, ch. iv). Ee 

B. Heretical Gnosticism. —1. General Character. — 
The name Gnosticism has been applied to a varicty of 
schools which had sometimes little in common except 
the assumption of a knowledge higher than that of or- 
dinary believers. Most of them claimed a place in 
the Church, and complained bitterly when this was 
denied them; and yet they generally spoke of Chris- 
tianity as insufficient to afford absolute truth, and not 
unfrequently they assumed a hostile attitude towards 
it. They seldom pretended to demonstrate the prin- 
ciples on which their systems were founded by histor- 
ical evidence or logical reasonings, since they rather 
boasted that these were discovered by the intuitional 
powers of more highly endowed minds, and that the 
materials thus obtained, whether through faith or di- 
vine revelation, were then worked up into a scientific 
form according to each one’s natural power and cul- 
ture. Their aim was to construct not merely a theory 
of redemption, but of the universe—a cosmogony. No 
subject was beyond their investigations. Whatever 
God could reyeal to the finite intellect, they looked 
upon as within their range. What to others seemed 
only speculative ideas, were by them hypostatized or 
personified into real beings or historical facts. It was 
in this way that they constructed systems of specula- 
tion on subjects entirely beyond the range of human 
knowledge, which startle us by their boldness and 
their apparent consciousness of reality. 

Il. External Origin.—And yet we have reason to he- 
lieve that Gnosticism originated no speculations which 
were essentially new. It only recognised and sclect- 
ed what seemed to it true in earlier systems, and then 
combined these fragments in new relations—not in the 
way of a crude syncretism, but with mutual affinities 
and living power. No question, however, has more 
perplexed historians than that which refers to the di- 
rect origin of Gnosticism. We are in possession of 
scarcely any authenticated documents which have 
come down to us from persons living at the time and 
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jn countries in which it had its birth. We are depend- 
ent for our information respecting it almost entirely 
upon the representations of opponents, who knew al- 
most nothing of Oriental systems, and were acquaint- 
ed with it only in its maturity. Unfortunately, too, 
the question of the origin of Gnosticism has recently 
become complicated with others on which violent par- 
ty feelings have been exercised. Those who have de- 
nied the apostolic origin of the epistles in which traces 
of Gnosticism have been discovered, have felt an in- 
terest in removing both the epistles and Gnosticism to 
as late a period as possible. From the discussion of 
this subject, however, there are some facts which may 
now be regarded as incontrovertible. 1. Ever since 
the conquests of Alexander the Great, an intense in- 
terest had been felt throughout Asia Minor and Egypt 
in Hellenistic philosophy and Oriental theosophy ; and 
while the old mythologic fables and professed systems 
of positive revelation had lost their authority, many 
thoughtful persons had discovered under these what 
they looked upon as a uniting bond of truth and the 
elements of a universal religion. 2. The result was 
that, near the time of the first promulgation of Chris- 
tianity, a number of new systems of religious philoso- 
phy sprung up independently in different countries, 
and exhibited similar characteristics. They were usu- 
ally formed by incorporating with the national relig- 
ion what seemed attractive elements in foreign sys- 
tems, and softening down what was harsh and incred- 
ible in the popular faith and worship. In this way we 
discover a nearly simultaneous origin of the Judaistic 
philosophy at Alexandria, of Essenism and Therapeu- 
tism in Egypt and southern Palestine, of the Cabba- 
listic literature in Syria and the East, and of New Pla- 
tonism among the Hellenistic nations. These were 
all offshoots from the same general root, and not nec- 
essarily deriving anything original, but unquestiona- 
bly drawing much assistance from one another, Sim- 
ilar circumstances everywhere called forth similar phe- 
nomena with no conscious interdependence. 3. We 
thus account for the origin of Gnosticism, and easily 
reconcile the conflicting views of different writers re- 
specting it. As the early ecclesiastical writers were 
themselves acquainted almost exclusively with Occi- 


dental literature, they were in the habit of ascribing | 
the rise of Gnosticism to the study of Grecian philos- | 


ophy, and especially of Platonism, and they appeal to 
the cosmogonies of Hesiod and others for the exemplars 
of the Gnostic speculations, Modern historians, how- 
ever, have found in most of the Gnostic systems such 
a predominance of Oriental elements, that they have 
been led to infera direct influence not merely from 
Alexandrian Judaism, but dualistic Parsism, and even 
from pantheistic Buddhism. ‘There can, in fact, be 
no question regarding the influence of all these sys- 
tems. The Platonic doctrines of a God, without dis- 
tinctions in his nature, withdrawn entirely within him- 
self, intelligible only to the initiated, and that only 
through the mediation of the Nous, a higher ideal 
sphere reflecting itself in a lower phenomenal world, 
a hyle (#\y) and an undefined dualism between it and 
God, a fall of spiritual beings from the divine to the sen- 
suous sphere, the derivation of sin from a contact with 
the material element; the Pythagorean doctrine of 
numbers; the Brahminie doctrine of emanation and 
hypostatizing of the divine attributes; the Parsic rep- 
resentation of the divine essence as light, of a dualism 
in which God is subject to the continual aggression of 
a world of matter, and of a good principle in eternal 
conflict with the prince of darkness; and the Buddhist 
notions of a God in process of development, of souls 
longing to be freed from the bonds of matter and to 
be raised above all sensible things, and reunited with 
the divine source of life, are all unmistakable, and 
indicative of their respective sources. We need not 

however, suppose that these elements were derived di- 
rectly from their original sources. The Alexandrian 
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| literature, in which most of these elements had found 


a place, was diffused among the educated classes in all 
those countries in which Gnosticism flourished, and 
might have been the mediating agency through which 
the mind of the East was brought into communication 
with that of the West. From the heterogeneous com- 
mingling of such diverse systems, and especially from 
their contact with the young energies of Christianity, 
the Gnostic spirit might easily draw forth such mate- 
rials as suited its purpose. The sources of Gnosticism, 
however, like those of the Nile, are to a great extent 
concealed, and those who imagine they have discover- 
ed its principal head not unfrequently learn that an- 
other remains far beyond. As its friends boasted, 
there were secret agencies by which truth was con- 
veyed to the elect race under symbols and an outward 
letter which only they could understand. (See Bax- 
mann, in the Amer. Theol. Review for 1862, p. 666-76). 

III. Classification.—It has been found very difficult 
to arrange the several Gnostic sects according to any 
principle of classification. They have been grouped 
together by different writers according to their ori- 
gin, their geographical position, and their speculative 
views. Neander (Hist. Christ. Religion, i, 379-86) di- 
vides them into Judaizing and anti-Judaizing Gnos- 
tics, according to their agreement or opposition to an- 
cient Judaism. Gieseler (Eccl. Hist. vol. i, § 44) ar- 
ragges them according to their geographical order, as 
Alexandrian, Syriac, and miscellaneous. Hase (Hest. 
Chr. Ch. § 76) makes four classes, Syrian, Hellenistic, 
Judaizing, and specially Christian. Similar to this is 
Matter’s division into those of Syria, Asia Minor, 
Egypt, and the rest of the Roman world (Hist. crit. du 
Gnost.). Baur (Chr. Gnosis, 1835) arranges the several 
sects into three principal classes, according to their re- 
lation to the three earlier religions with which they 
came in contact: 1. Those who combined Christianity 
with Judaism and heathenism ; 2. Those who entirely 
separated it from them, and opposed it to them; and, 
3. Those who identified it with Judaism, but opposed it 
to heathenism. This ingenious, and, in many respects, 
satisfactory division, fails to bring out the historical 
progress and internal development of the Gnostic sys- 
tems, and offers no suitable place for Manicheism. It 
has, however, found much favor on account of its sim- 
plicity, and has been adopted with some modifications 
by Niedner, Marheineke (Weltalier, th. ii, p. 246), Ten- 
nemann (Jfanual of the Hist. of Phil. § 200), and oth- 
ers. Dr. Schaff proposes a classification, according to 
an ethical point of view, into the speculative and the- 
osophic, the practical and ascetic, and the Antinomian 
and libertine (Hist. of the Chr. Ch. i, 234). It is evi- 
dent that no classification can combine together a 
chronological, local, and logical distribution, and hence 
we shall probably gain something by presenting these 
separately. 

IV. History.—In attempting to give a historical 
outline of the course of Gnosticism, our object is not 
so much to present particular details of the several 
schools, since these will be found, as far as possible, 
under their several heads in this work, but to indicate 
in general the order and position of each. Lipsius, in 
a recent work (Gnosticism, its Essence, Origin, and De- 
velopment, 1860), endeavors to show that this course of 
development was a curve which commenced with only 
a slight departure from orthodoxy, and, after diverg- 
ing more and more from it, finally comes back again 
gradually to the true path. Another writer (Hilgen- 
feld) has attempted a distinct definition of the three 
stadia of this development. It is difficult to discover 
in the actual history the regularity of departure and 
return implied in such a figure, and yet we may derive 
from it a correct notion of the general direction, In 
the first stadium we haye the Judaizing Gnostics, and 
then the several classes who, in their opposition to Ju- 
daism, deify nearly all the godless characters of the 
Old Testament. In the second we have not merely 
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Old-Testament history, but Greek philosophy, a con- 
tempt of the common faith, the opposition of the psy- 
chic and pneumatic natures, and mythical personiti- 
cations of speculative ideas. In the third and last 
stadium this opposition between the pneumatic and 
psychic natures begins to be modified, and finally, un- 
der the Marcionites, the Gnostic speculation approxi- 
mates very nearly that of the more liberal Catholic 
teachers. It is in this last stadium that we find the 
greatest difficulty in seeing how the curve approxi- 
mates with much uniformity the orthodox highway, 
for some classes of the later Marcionites, and, above all, 
the Manichees, seem rather to have been the extreme 
consummation of Gnosticism. 

As there were strong tendencies towards Gnosticism 
both in Judaism and heathenism, we might reasonably 
infer that the Gnostics must have been powerfully at- 
tracted by Christianity. It was, however, more consist- 
ent with the essential spirit of that movement to attempt 
to mould the new system to its fancy than to submit 
with docility to the exclusive authority of the Gospel. 
Among the remnants of Oriental tribes in Samaria we 
are not surprised to find such a man as Simon, who 
succeeded in making the multitude believe that he was 
the great power of God. It is said that he called him- 


self the creative world-spirit, and his female compan- | 


ion the receptive world-soul. We have here a like- 
ness of the Gnostic doctrine of zons and syzigies. In 
the tradition of the subsequent Church, this half-myth- 
ical personage became the patriarch of all heretics, but 
especially of heathen Gnostics (Irenwus, Adv. her. lib. 
i, c. xxvii, § 4; Hippol.i, 62 sq.). During the twenty 
years which intervened between the first Christian 
Pentecost and the later epistles of Paul, we know that 
theosophie speculations were everywhere prevalent in 
Syria and Asia Minor, and that these were strangely 
mingled with Christian doctrines. Great freedom was 
allowed to religious thought, even among the early 
Christians, as long as the moral and religious life of 
the people was not perverted. But Paul very soon 
discovered dangerous tendencies in the churches which 
he had recently established in Asia Minor, Josephus 
tells us that Alexander the Great had sent into the 
provinces of Lydia and Phrygia 2000 Mesopotamian 
and Babylonian Jews to garrison the disaffected towns 
there, and we are informed that the inhabitants of that. 
region have always since been prone to mystical and 
Oriental superstitions (Alford, How to use the Episties, 
Epistle to the Colossians, Sunday Mag. 1867, p. 829). 
The errors which he reproved at Colossze were doubt- 
less a curious commixture of Jewish and heathen 
speculations. The ancient historian Hegesippus in- 
forms us (Euseb. Eccl. Hist. iii, 32) that the heretical 
gnosis did not make its appearance with an uncovered 
head until after the death of the apostles, but that it 
previously worked in secret. After all the conten- 
tions of various writers on the question how far this 
error prevailed in apostolic times, there is a general 
agreement that, while most of the heresies of that pe- 
riod were Judaistic, there was an obvious difference 
between those reproved in the Galatian churches and 
those noticed in the epistles to the Colossians and Tim- 
othy. The latter are treated much more mildly, and 
we readily perceive that they must have been much 
less developed and less subversive of the Christian 
system. They are expressly called (1 Tim. vi, 20) a 
false gnosis, and were characterized by empty sounds 
without sense and subtle oppositions to the truth, a 
depreciation of the body, and a worship of angels (Col. 
ii, 18, 23), and interminable genealogies and myths (1 
Tim. i, 4). These seem more akin to Jewish than to 
heathen speculations, and imply not the completed 
* Gnosticism of the second century, but the manifest 
germs of Docetic emanations and Gnostic dualism. 
Trenxus, on the authority of Polycarp, relates (Adv. 


her. i, 26) that John was acquainted with Cerinthus, | 
Both | 


and wrote the fourth gospel to refute his errors. 
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he and Epiphanius (Her. p. 28) say that Cerinthus 
taught that the world was not made by the Most High 
God, but by a lower power, or by angels, and that Je- 
sus was an ordinary man, whom the supreme Logos 
became united with at his baptism, but forsook during 
his last sufferings, to reunite with him in the future 
kingdom of Messianic glory. See Crrinruus. Tere 
the Gnosticism becomes plainly perceptible, and we 
can certainly understand a number of passages in 
John’s Gospel and Epistles better if we suppose a refer- 
ence in them to these and similar errors. The Nico- 
laitans of the Apocalypse and the false teachers of the 
Epistle of Jude despised Judaism as the work of evil 
angels, ridiculed and trampled upon the law that they 
might insult these limited powers, and thus fell into a 
strange complication of gross licentiousness and bodily 
mortifications (Burton, Heresies of the Apost. Age; Pot- 
ter in the old and W. L. Alexander in the new edition 
of Kitto’s Cyclop. ; Conybeare, in Conybeare and How- 
son’s Life of St. Paul, note at the end of vol.i. Comp. 
C.C. Tittmann, De vestigiis Gnosticor. in N. T. frustra 
quesitis, Leips. 1773; transl. and publ. in Contributions 
to Foreign Literature, New York, 1827). No sooner had 
the direct influence of the apostles and their immedi- 
ate successors ceased than the speculative interest and 
numbers of the Gnostics began to increase mightily. 
Near the commencement of the 2d century, flourished 
about the same time Basilides in Alexandria and his 
son Isidore [see BasriipEs], the dualistic and ascetic 
Saturninus in Antioch, Carpocrates of Alexandria, and 
his son Epiphanes. The last two maintained that ey- 
ery one who could soar to the same height of contem- 
plation might attain the same powers with Christ, and 
that Christ differed in no respect from the wise and 
good of all nations. About the same time we first be- 
come acquainted with the party commonly called Oph- 
ites, though Origen says that it was founded by a cer- 
tain Euphrates, who must have lived as early as the 
time of Christ. Their common appellation (Ophites, 
Heb. Naasenes) was given them by their opponents 
(for they always called themselves simply Gnostics), 
because they were said to pay great honor to the ser- 
pent as the instrument of the temptation in Eden. As 
the prohibition then transgressed was designed to keep 
man back from knowledge, what is commonly called 
the Fall was, in fact, a transition to a higher state. 
When first known they resided principally in Egypt 
They afterwards became numer- 
ous, and branched off into various subdivisions. See 
Opurres. Great differences, however, are discovera- 
ble between those who bear the same name. In the 
next generation (A.D, 140-160) belongs Valentinus, 
who flourished first in Egypt and then in Rome, and 
finally died in the island of Cyprus (about A.D, 160). 
The school named after him was the most influential 
of all the Gnostie parties, and contained a large num- 
ber of talented and eminent teachers, It was divided 
into an Oriental and an Italian branch, in both of 
which was inculeated a highly exalted style of relig- 
ion. Amongits most esteemed writers may be mention- 
ed Heracleon of Alexandria, who wrote a commentary 


| on John’s Gospel, some extracts from which, preserved 


in Origen, admirably bring out the profound spirit of 
this evangelist; Ptolemy, whose epistle to Flora has 
come down to usin Epiphanius, and endeavors to show 


| that his system was not inconsistent with the Catholic 
| faith ; Marcus, probably a Jew of Palestine, in whose 


poetic and symbolical work divine ons discourse in 
liturgical forms; and Bardesanes, an Armenian of 
Edessa (about 170), who, with his son Harmonius, 
was immensely popular as a writer of hymns and imi- 
tations of David’s Psalms. (See the articles under 
these names.) Contemporary with Valentinus lived 
Cerdon, a Syrian, and his pupil Marcion of Sinope, in 
Pontus, who carried their zeal for Pauline and primi- 
tive Christianity to such an extreme that they rejected 
not only all secret traditions, but large portions of the 
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New Testament. They opposed heathen religions as 
the work of the devil, and Judaism as the product of 
an inferior and wrathful deity, who was to be put down 
by Christ and the revelation through him of the su- 
preme God, Kindred with him were Apelles of Alex- 
andria, and his pupils Lucas and Marcus, who approx- 
imated still nearer a Christian orthodoxy, though with 
singular inconsistencies. Tatian, a Syrian, a rhetori- 
cian in Rome, during the latter part of his life is said 
to have fallen into Gnostic errors, and to have pre- 
scribed a system of extreme abstinence as the only 
means of disengaging ourselves from the world. A 
party of Encratites, calling themselves by his name or 
by that of his pupil Severus, continued as late as the 
4th century. A class of persons represented by the 
Clementine Homilies at Rome, and sometimes reck- 
oned among the Gnostics, ought rather to be classed 
with the Ebionites. See CLeEMENTINES. We now 
come in contact with several classes of the Ophites, 
many of whom, according to Origen, went so far in 
their opposition to ordinary views that they admitted 
none to their assemblies who did not curse Christ (Ne- 
ander, i, 446 sq.). The whole system of the God of 
the Jews was looked upon by this sect as oppressive 
to man, and whoever is represented in the scriptural 
history as rebelling against it were regarded as saints. 
Hence some of the worst characters of the Old and 
New Testament were held in the highest honor. Even 
Jesus was reckoned among agents of the Jewish Jeho- 
vah, and his betrayal by Judas Iscariot was extolled as 
done with the best of motives and results. Those who 
maintained this position were called Cainites, while 
such as dissented from such extravagances were dis- 
tinguished as Sethites. The Perates, who have re- 
cently become known to uS through the Philosophou- 
mena, appear to have approximated much nearer the 
Catholic doctrine. During the 3d century Gnosticism 
appears to have lost its power, for the orthodox party 
had now attained more scientific precision of thought, 
and their formulas of faith presented scriptural doc- 
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trine in a style consistent with the highest culture of | 


the age. Towards the close of that century, however, 
arose in the distant East one more attempt to combine 
Christianity with Oriental theosophy. 


Manicheism | 


sprang up in a region where neither Hellenism nor | 


Judaism was familiar ; and its object appears to have 
been to reform the corrupted Parsism of that day by 
incorporating with the original system of Zoroaster 
numerous elements taken from a gnosticized Christi- 
anity and Buddhism. To Christianity, however, it 
seems to have been indebted more for its names and 


symbols than for its essential history or characters. | 


Personages and facts taken from scriptural records find 
-in that system an entirely new significance. Its found- 
er (Mani or Manes, a Magian banished from Persia) 
discovered many points of agreement between the doc- 
trines of Parsism, Buddhism, and Gnostic Christianity, 
and endeavored to combine these three systems into 
one universal religion. He accounted for all things 
on dualistic principles. His followers weré soon driy- 
en by persecution from their earliest seats, but were 
numerous during the fourth century in every part of 
the East, and in Africa, Sicily, and Italy. Many per- 
sons of noble spirit were attracted by it, but it soon 
fell into gross licentiousness by its professed exaltation 
above outward things, and of course lost its place in 
common esteem, and fell into contempt. Some yes- 
tiges, however, both of Marcionism and Manichxism, 
remained even into the Middle Ages, and by means of 
the Priscillianists, the Paulicians, the Bogomiles, and 
the Cathari, transmitted the leading features of Gnos- 
ticism to distant ages and countries, 

Many of these sects can hardly be recognised as 
within the pale of Christianity. While some of them 
claimed a place within the Church, and refused to leave 
it when they were disowned by its authorities, others 
openly abjured the Christian name. Certainly such 
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complete subyerters of the essentials of the Gospel as 
the Carpocratians, Perates, Sethites, Cainites, and 
Manicheans deserve to be called rather gnosticized 
heathen than Christian Gnostics, In the history of 
the Church they deserve a place only because they, 
like other heathen, influenced it from without. In a 
history of Gnosticism even these must have no unim- 
portant position. Indeed, no history of this system is 
quite complete without embracing some still more re- 
mote systems — Cabbalistic Judaism, Neo-Platonism, 
ete., which had their origin under Gnostic influences. 
V. General Principles.—The ultimate aim of Gnosti- 
cism was to present a perfect solution of the great prob- 
lem of the origin and destiny of the universe, and espe- 
cially of the origin of evil, toAvSodAnroy Cn7npa, w6- 
Sev kaxia. The three ideas which were fundamental 
to allits speculations were: 1. A supreme being, uncon- 
nected with matter, and incapable of being affected by 
it; 2. Matter, vAn, eternal, the source of evil, and op- 
posed to God; and, 3. A series of beings intermediate 
between these two. The primary source of all spiritual 
existence was an eternal abyss (GuSdc), so utterly be- 
yond human representation that no one should venture 
to name him, or even to conceive of him. He was the 
absolute one, and virtually and logically non-existent 
(ovx wy). In his nature, however, there was some in- 
conceivable ground of self-evolution (z90/30X))), in con- 
sequence of which his infinite powers became revealed 
in a series of eons, or hypostatized divine attributes. 
It is only through these that he can have communica- 
tion with finite natures. They are called ons (ai- 
@yvec) because they are eternal ones, representing the 
eternal Source ofall (aiwy). According to Valentinus, 
they emanated in pairs (syzigies) of different sexes. 
Basilides and Marcion ascribed their existence to an 
act of love and to a creative word, but the more pan- 
theistic sects to a necessary process of emanation which 
is usually spoken of as by generation. Their number 
varies in different systems ; sometimes itis determined 
by planetary relations (12), sometimes by the days of 
the year (365), sometimes by the years in the life of 
Christ (32), but not unfrequently it is left indefinite. 
The first sons were Nous, Logos, Sophia, Dunamis, 
Aletheia, Zoe, etc., generated either by the original 
being or by one another in ever-increasing imperfec- 
tion as they recede from their source. Together they 
constitute the Pleroma, the world of light and divine 
fulness, but far remoyed from the infinite abyss with 
which none can directly communicate. 2. Over against 
this Pleroma and this eternal abyss stands the world 


| of matter (v\7), sometimes contradistinguished as the 


Kenoma, or the world of emptiness or darkness. This 
was usually spoken of as eternal, but chaotic, and dis- 
ordered by internal strifes. It was generally described 
as far removed from the kingdom of light, but some- 
times as very near, and eyen on the confines of that 
kingdom. Some conceived of it as dead and power- 
less until it became animated by influences from the 
Pleroma, but others, and especially Manes and his fol- 
lowers, represented it as active and aggressive. Ac- 
cording to the former, one of the lowest and feeblest 
of the divine eons (called by Valentinus Sophia, the 
lower wisdom or Achamoth, the carw in distinction 
from the dyvw codic) fell from the abode of light and 
came under the power of matter. Though Valentinus 
makes this, to some extent, a free act of apostasy on the 
part of the divine xon, as she was wandering beyond 
the bounds of the Pleroma, and agitated by her in- 
tense desire to get out of her proper sphere and en- 
ter into more direct communication with the infinite 
Source, it was usually described as the result of an in- 
capacity to retain a hold upon the superior world, and 
a consequent precipitation into the darkness of the 
Kenoma. 3. At this point we meet with the idea of 
the Demiurge. The name signifies a public worker 
(Anpuoveydc), and he is the same with the Avelion of 
Basilides and the Jaldabaoth (MaTa“NTD9, the chaos- 
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born) of the Ophites. He came into being from the 
commingling of the light-nature in the Sophia (the 
TVEVMATIKOY o7TéOa) With matter. As the fruit of 
such a parentage, he was possessed of a nature neither 
pneumatic nor material, but psychical, and he occupies 
an intermediate position between the supreme God and 
the material world. He is not, of course, an evil, but 
only a limited and imperfect being, and yet evil springs 
from the defects of his work and of his plans. He acts 
in general with sincerity according to his power and 
light. By him the chaos of matter was transformed 
into an organized universe. The planetary heavens, 
and the sidereal spirits who are over them, and the 
whole course of the world, are under his control. In 
all this, however, he is the unconscious instrument of 
higher powers in the world of light, who secretly influ- 
ence all his movements. Of this control he finally 
and gradually became aware, and by some teachers he 
is said to have become vexed and goaded into opposi- 
tion by the discovery, and by others to have gladly 
welcomed and submitted to it. He was the author of 
Judaism, and to some extent of Christianity; and 
hence by many Gnostics the former system was looked 
upon as defective, if not false, and even the latter, es- 


pecially in its mere letter, as incapable of imparting | 


the highest wisdom. Only by Marcion was he re- 
garded as entirely independent of the supreme God in 
the work of creation and providence, since he was here 
in a department which belonged wholly to him. He 
remained the God of this world until the coming of 
Christ, who vanquished him at the crucifixion. 4. 
With respect to anthropology, the Gnostics held that 
the whole kingdom of the Demiurge was fallen. He 
was himself the creature of a fallen eon, and the world 
he created and rules is subject to imperfection. From 
his connection with matter there was produced a hu- 
man race, which in its totality is a microcosm, repre- 
senting within itself the three principles of the great 
universe, the supreme God, the Demiurge, and matter. 
This was in consequence of the creation of three class- 
es of men, higher or lower in proportion to their free- 
dom from matter. Marcion alone made this distinc- 
tion dependent upon the will of man himself; the oth- 
er Gnostics made it a result of creation, or of a divine 
communication of the spark of light and life from the 
upper world. The highest of these, i. e. the spiritual 


(avevjaruco:), share largely in the nature of the low-* 


est x2on (codic), who originally fell from the Pleroma, 
and hence they are the only ones who can attain per- 
fection. They alone are capable of recognising and 
receiving the light which is communicated from above. 
The second class, the psychical (Wu«ucor), have the na- 
ture of the Demitrge himself, who has power to raise 
them to some extent above the debasement of matter, 
and, by giving them legal forms, to impart to them a 
legal righteousness, but not to afford them a recogni- 
tion of those divine mysteries which are beyond his 
own reach. ‘The third class are the fleshly or hylic 
(caoxucol, b\ccot) natures, in whom matter has usurped 
a human form and passion (7aoc), has entire con- 
trol, and who are therefore destined to share the for- 
tunes of matter alone. Historically, the spiritual pre- 
dominated under the Christian dispensation, the psy- 
chical under the Jewish, and the fleshly among the 
heathen of all ages. Individuals, however, of each 
class are numerous under all these dispensations. In 
the aristocratic spirit of ancient Platonism, many Gnos- 
tics allowed of no transition from the one to the other 
of these classes, while others looked upon it as possi 
ble for the lower to rise to the higher in consequence 
of a divine communication of special powers. 5. The 
Gnostic idea of redemption was simply that of a liber- 
ation of the light-spirit from its connection with mat- 
ter. Of course it is confined to the two higher classes 
of our race in whom that spirit is found. In every 
condition of humanity, some favored individuals are 
represented as sighing for deliverance. In this way 
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were explained some glimpses of a higher knowledge, 
which break forth at intervals in the prophecies and 
psalms of the Jewish Scriptures, and in the writings 
of pagan philosophers. Some sparks of light were 
supposed to have been thrown into the breasts of no- 
bler persons, and the rational creation, as a whole («ri- 
oc), is represented as sighing for redemption (Rom. 
viii, 22). A recently discovered work (Pistis Sophia) 
contains the penitential sighings and longings of the 
won (copia) when she had herself fallen from her orig- 
inal condition of divine intuition to that of mere faith, 
In pity for this sighing spirit, Christ, one of the high- 
est of all the wons, descends, and brings her, after in- 
numerable sufferings, back to the Pleroma, and under- 
takes the deliverance of all pneumatic natures. To 
accomplish this, he assumes, not a material form, since 
he can have no contact with matter, but only the ap- 

pearance of one. In answer to the longings of thal 
Jews, the Demiurge had promised and actually sent 
among them a Messiah with only psychical powers. 
Most of the Gnostics suppose that the heavenly Christ 
(Soter) took possession of this Messiah, who had proved 
himself unable to accomplish what had been promised 
in his behalf, and that from the baptism by John until 
the crucifixion this true Redeemer acted through this 
personage. Some, however, held that the man Jesus, 
with whom the on Christ then became connected, 
combined in his own nature all human elements with 
the powers of an etherial spirit. As this Christ can- 
not suffer, everything in him which seemed like it, or 
like any imperfection, was either a docetic illusion, or 
wholly in the human personage with which he was 
united. This work of Christ, however, commenced 
not wholly with the life of Jesus, but, to some extent, 
with creation itself, in which the Redeemer inspired 
the unconscious Demiurge with many divine ideas, 
and during the whole process of the world’s govern- 
ment he is drawing congenial spirits to himself, and 
correcting many errors of the world-ruler. His re- 
deeming work, however, is effected entirely by the 
communication of the Gnosis, and especially the reve- 
lation of the true God. In the end, all pneumatic and 
psychical natures capable of redemption will be gath- 
ered and raised to the Pleroma. Valentinus supposes 
that all psychical natures are exalted only to a lower 
degree of blessedness in a peculiar kingdom of the 
Demiurge. Matter with all fleshly natures will either 
be consumed by its own powers, or sink back into its 
original condition of utter deadness and absolute sep- 
aration from the light, or of internal confusion. 6. 
The sources from which the Gnostics professed to de- 
rive their knowledge were, (a.) Tradition, not so much 
that of the Church, which they generally looked upon 
as unphilosophical, and fit only for the multitude, but 
that which was said to have been communicated hy 
Christ to a narrow circle of congenial spirits, and by 
them transmitted to others. Marcion alone made this 
tradition accessible to all. (0.) The ordinary Chris- 
tian Scriptures were only partially received among 
them. Marcion and the more strenuous Judaistic 
Gnostics entirely rejected the Old Testament, and the 
more moderate recognised a distinction between its 
pneumatic, psychic, and hylic elements. Many of 
them disparaged portions of the New Testament also, 
while others accepted only of Paul’s writings and an 
expurgated gospel of Luke. (¢.) Other writings of 


|highly enlightened persons belonging to particular 


sects. Thus Manes’s writings were much venerated 


; among his followers, and the prophecies of Cain and 


of a pretended seer named Parchor among the follow- 
ers of Basilides, and the apocryphal books of Adam, 
Enoch, Moses, Elias, Isaiah, Baruch, and others. (d.) 
Even the writings of the heathen poets and philoso- 
phers were much used by some, who, by a course of al- 
legorical explanations, like those which they applied 
to the Scriptures, discovered ineffable mysteries under 
the most unpromising outward letter. 7. With the 
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exception of the followers of Manes, we have no evi- 
dence that the Gnostics ever attempted a distinct ec- 
clesiastical organization. Many of them were never 
excluded from the orthodox churches, within which 
they only sought to form schools and social circles, 
They practised baptism, and believed that in this rite, 
as in the baptism of Christ, the higher spirit was more 
abundantly imparted, and the human spirit was eman- 
cipated from the power of the Demiurge. Most of 
them were inclined by their poetic fancies and their 
love of symbols to a gorgeous style of worship, but 
the more common ordinances and observances of the 
Church were neglected as useful only to such as were 
on the ground of mere faith. 8. Their ethics and prac- 
tical morality were usually dependent upon dualistic 
principles. Among the Hellenistic-Gnostics it took 
the form of a struggle against matter, which not un- 
@ frequently ran into asceticism, and sometimes into the 
use of charms and astrological practices. The Ori- 
ental Gnostics, on the other hand, are said in many in- 
stances to have plunged into immoralities, sometimes 
with the view of showing their contempt for the Demi- 
urge and his laws, or because they regarded the body 
as an indifferent thing to a spirit united with the su- 
preme God, and subject to no inferior law. Saturni- 
nus, Marcion, and Manes rejected marriage ; but many 
Gnostics not only submitted to it, but looked upon it 
as the highest law of pneumatic natures. We have 


no evidence that the standard of morality was lower | 


among the Gnostics generally than among orthodox 
Christians in general. 

One is amazed at the boldness, the fanciful nature, 
and the high pretensions of Gnosticism. Inthe course 
of a century and a half it comes and goes before us 
like a splendid vision. And yet its influence upon 
Christianity was profound and permanent. 
occasion to a great expansion of Christian thought, to 
a clearer idea of the historical relation of Christianity 
to earlier and surrounding religions, and to a better 
definition of the basis of true faith. Ifdeserves a 
more careful study than it has usually received. 

VI. Literature.—The original authorities are the ec- 
clesiastical writers of the period generally, but espe- 
cially Irenzeus and Epiphanius, Adv. hereses ; Tertul- 
lian, De prescript. Her., contra Gnost. scorp., adv. Val- 
entinianos, adv. Marcianum ; Hippolytus, Kara zac. 
aio. EXeyyoc, and the Philosophoumena usually ascribed 
to him; Theodoret, er, Fabb. Also Clemens Alex. 
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and Origen in many passages; Gnostic fragments in | 


Grabe’s Spicilegium ; Miinter’s Ode Gnostic (Kopenh. 
1812); Pistis Sophia (a Gnostic work translated from a 
Copt. Codex by Schwartz and edited by Petermann, 
Berlin, 1851); Cerdus Nazareus (ed. by Norberg, and 
sometimes called the Bible of Gnosticism) ; Bardesanes 
Gnosticus Syrorum primus Hymnologus, and Antitheses 
Marcion's Gnostici (two Gnostic works published by 
Aug. Hahn, Leips. 1819, 1823); also the Neo-Platonist 
work of Plotinus, ode 7. yyworucdve (Emend. ii, lib. 
ix). The English reader can gain access to many of 
these ecclesiastical writers by means of the Ante-Ni- 
cene Chr. Lib., edited by Drs. Roberts and Donaldson, 
now in course of publication at Edinburgh. 

The modern literature of Gnosticism is very abun- 
dant. Besides the general ecclesiastical histories of 
Gieseler, Neander, Hase, and Schaff, the doctrinal his- 
tories of Hagenbach, F. K. Meier, F. C. Baur, A. Nean- 
der, L. Noack, and Shedd, and the histories of philoso- 
phy by H. Ritter, Tennemann, F. D, Maurice, and the 
French history translated by C. §. Henry, the more 
important special works on the subject are, A. Nean- 
der, Genet. Entwickl. d. vorn. gnost. Syst. (Berl. 1818) ; 
J. Matter, Histoire crit. du Gnosticisme (Par. 1828 [1843], 
2 vols.) ; Dr. Edward Burton, Bampton Lectures on the 
Heresies of the Apost. Age (1829; Oxford, 1830); I. C. 
Baur, Die christ. Gnosis (Tub, 1835), and Das Christen- 
thum (Tub. 1853), p. 159-213; J. A. Moehler, Versuch 
ut. d. Urspr. d. Gnost. (Tub. 1831) ; Moller, Gesch, der 
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Kosmologie d. Griech. Kirche (1862) ; R. A. Lipsius, Gnos- 
ticismus, etc. (Leips. 1860) ; Norton’s Hist. of the Gnostics 
(1845); C. A. Lewald, De doctrina Gnost. (1818); H. 
Rossel, Gesch. d. Untersuch. tied. Gnost. in Theol. Nachl. 
(Berl. 1847). Articles on Gnosticism have been pub- 
lished by F. R. Liicke in Berl. theol. Zeitschr. 1819); 
J. C. L. Gieseler, in Hal. lit. Zeit, (1823) and Stud. u. 
Krit. (1830); F.C. Baur, Stud. u. Krit. 1837); H. T. 
Cheever, in Amer. Bibl. Repository, Oct. 1840; R. Bax- 
mann, in Deutsche Zettschr. (1861), and transl. in Amer. 
Theol. Rev. Oct. 1862; and on the later history of the 
Nazoreans, or Mandai Jahia, in the Christian Review, 
Jan, 1855: an excellent article by J. L. Jacobi may be 
found in Herzog’s Real-Encyklop. fir prot. Theol. See 
also Appleton’s, Brande’s, and Chambers’s Cyclope- 
dias. (C.P.W.) 

Goa, the largest of the Portuguese possessions in 
India, embracing the provinces of Salfette and Kan- 
kara and six islands. Its population was, in 1869, 
about 864,000, of whom two thirds were connected 
with the Roman Catholic Church. The city of Goa, 
the capital of Portuguese India, is the seat of an arch- 
bishop. The jurisdiction of the archbishop of Goa has 
been in modern times the subject of a violent dispute 
between the popes and the kings of Portugal. See 
PortucaL. (A.J.S.) 


Goad (772279, malmad’, an instrument for guiding ; 
the Greeks used the term BovAyé, Iliad, vi, 135, also 
Bodtxevroov, or simply kévrpoy; see Schéttgen, De 
stimulo boum, Francof. 1717; Hager, De ov¢ kevToa 
AacriZew, Lips.1738). ‘‘ Shamgar, the son of Anath, 
slew of the Philistines six hundred men with an ox- 
goad”’ (Judg. iii, 31). Maundrell gives us the 
best account of the ox-goad, which is no doubt 
the same as that used in the days of Sham- 
gar. ‘‘At Khan Leban the country people 
were now everywhere at plough in the fields 
in order to sow cotton. ‘Twas’ observable 
that in ploughing they used goads of an extra- 
ordinary size; upon measuring of several I 
found them to be about eight feet long, and at 
the bigger end six inches in circumference. 
They are armed at the lesser end with a sharp 
prickle for driving the oxen, and at the other 
end with a small spade or paddle of iron, strong 
and massy, to clear the plough from the clay 
that encumbers it in working”’ (Journal ef a 
Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 110). 
This was in the north of Syria. Prof. Hack- 
ett says, ‘The ox-goads that I saw in the 
south I should judge to be quite as large. It 
is manifest that such an instrument, wielded 
by a strong arm, would do no mean execution. — | 
It is easy, therefore, to credit the account of 
Shamgar’s achievement. We may suppose, 
however (so fragmentary is the notice), that 
he was not entirely alone; that some others 
rallied to his aid with such instruments of la- 
bor as they could snatch at the moment” UL 
lustrations of Scripture, p. 155). See AGRICULTURE. 

In the other passages where the word “ goad” oc- 
curs it is the representative of a different term in the 
original ; j295, dorban’, something pointed (1 Sam. 
xiii, 21), or 125, dorbon’ (Eccles. xii, 11), which is, 
perhaps, properly the iron point to which the rod or 
handle, denoted by the previous term, was fixed. This, 
at least, is the explanation adopted by Jahn (Archeol. 
i, 4, § 9) from Rabbinical writers (Gesenius, Thes. p. 
349). According to others, it may refer to anything 
pointed, and the tenor of Eccles. xii allows the sense 
of a peg or nail—anything, in short, which can be fist- 
ened; while in 1 Sam. xiii the point of the ploughshare 
is possibly intended (which is likewise understood by 
the Sept. and Vulg. at Judg. 2v rq dourpdzodt, vome- 
re). There are undoubted references to the use of the 
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goad in driving oxen in Ecclus. xxxviii, 25, and Acts 
xxvi, 14. The expression ‘‘to kick against the goads”’ 
(Acts ix, 5; A.V. “the pricks’) was proverbially used 
by the Greeks for unayailing resistance to superior 
power (comp. Aischyl. Agam. 1633; Prom.323; Eurip. 
Bacch. 791). The same means of inciting animals to 
greater speed is probably alluded to in 2 Kings iv, 24. 
(See generally Buckingham, Travels in Palestine, i, 91; 
Kitto, Daily Bible Illustr. ii, 341; Thomson, Land and 
Book, i, 501.) See Ox. 

Goad, Tuomas, D.D., a learned English divine, 
was elected to King’s College, Cambridge, in 1592. He 
became rector of Milton, Cambridgeshire, and after- 
wards, successively, prebendary of Winchester and 
Canterbury, precentor of St. Paul’s, rector of Notley, 
Essex, and of Hadley, Suffolk. He died in 1638: He 
was one of the deputies to the Synod of Dort in 1618, 
as a Calvinist, but he afterwards altered his opinions. 
His principal works are, A Disputation concerning the 
Contingency of Events in respect of God's eternal Decrees 
(to be found in the Cambridge Tracts and in Womack, 
Result of False Principles),—Darling, Cycl. Bibliograph- 
tea, i, 1276. 

Goadby, Rosert, a printer and publisher of Sher- 
borne, Dorsetshire, who died in 1778. He compiled 
and published a commentary under the title An I/lus- 
tration of the Holy Scriptures by Notes and Explications 
on the O. and N. T., ete. (Lond. 1759-70, 6th ed. 3 vols. 
fol.). Dr. A. Clarke says of it that, ‘‘ while it seems 
to be orthodox, it is written entirely on the Arian hy- 
pothesis.” Sellon wrote a reply to it (London, 1765, 
12mo).—Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. s. v.; Allibone, Dict. 
of Authors, i, 680; Horne, Bibliographical Appendix. 

Goar, Jacques, a French Dominican monk, was 
born at Paris in 1601. He entered into the order of 
Preaching Friars in 1619, and taught rhetoric in sev- 
eral houses of the Dominicans for some years. He 
was then sent on a mission into the Levant, and lived 
eight years at Chios, where he made-the doctrines and 
ceremonies of the Greek Church the subjects of his in- 
vestigation, and then came to Rome with many collec- 
tions of MSS., ete. In 1647 he published at Paris, in 
Greck and Latin, his Eiyo\syov, Euchologium sive 
Rituale Grecorum (Paris, 1647, folio; Venice, 1730). 
For the history of liturgies, this is a very valuable 
and useful work. Goar died at Amiens in 1653. See 
Echard, Script. Ord. Pred. vol. ii; Hoefer, Nowv. Bivg. 
Générale, xx, 860. 

Goar, St., a French anchorite, was born in Aqui- 
taine about the year 585. The legend says that, after 
being ordained priest, he devoted himself to the propa- 
gation of Christianity, and left his family to retire to 
the neighborhood of Oberwesel (Germany), where he 
erected a small chapel (at the place since called St. 
(Goar), beside his cell, to receive pilgrims, and suc- 
ceeded in converting a large number of heathen. 
Some of his enemies, having accused him as “an im- 
postor and a man fond of good living” to Rusticens, bish- 
op of Treves, he cleared himself by performing several 
miracles. Sigebert III offered to appoint him bishop 
in the place of Rusticus, but Goar preferred remaining 
in his humble position. He died July 6, 649, and was 
buried in the chapel he had erected by Agrippin and 
Eusebius, two of Sigebert’s priests. The Church of 
St. Goar, on the Rhine, was dedicated to him in 1768, 
Sce Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, Xx, 859. @G.N.P.) 

Goat, an animal of the genus Capra, found in every 
part of the world, and easily domesticated. There are 
various names or appe!lations given to the goat in the 
original text of the Scriptures. See CATTLE. 

1. Most frequently TP, ez, generally said to denote 
the she-goat (as it is rendered in Gen. xv, 9; XXX, 35 ; 
xxxi, 38; xxxii, 14; Numb. xv, 27), and in several 
passages undoubtedly so used (Gen. XXX1, 88; XXXIl, 
14; Numb. xv, 27; Prov. xxvii, 27); but it is equally 
certain that it is used also to denote the he-goat (Exod. 
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xii, 5; Lev. iv, 23; Numb. xxviii, 15; 2 Chron. xxix, 
21; Dan. viii, 5, 8, etc.), which the etymology would 
seem to show was the original sense. In most of the 
passages in which it occurs it may denote either the 
male or the female animal (Gen. xxvii, 16; xxx, 32, 
33; xxxvii, 31; Lev. i, 10; iii, 12; vii, 23; det Ih) 
1 Sam. xxv, 2; 1 Kings xx, 27). It is used also to 
designate a kid (as rendered in Gen. xxxyiii, 17, 20; 
Numb. xv itls dda sovig DOs sit, 1,009). sev, leon 
Sam. xvi, 20 [1 Kings xx, 27; 2 Chron. xxxv, 7]). 
From this we are led to conclude that properly it is 
the generic designation of the animal in its domestic 
state, a conclusion which seems to be fully established 
by such usages as BF “Th, a hid of the goats, NW 
DS, a flock of ‘ goats,” i. e. any of the goat species 
(Gen. xxvii, 9; Deut. xiv, 4). Bochart (Aieroz. bk. 
ii, c. 51) derives the word 72 from 33, 02, strength; Ge- 
senius and Fiirst prefer tracing it up to 132, azaz’, to 
become strong; in either case the ground-idea is the su- 
perior strength of the goat as compared with the sheep ; 
Syr. ozo; Arab. onaz (where the » represents the re- 
jected 7 of 175); Phoen. oz, of which ozza or azza is 
the feminine form. Whether there is any affinity be- 
tween this and the Sanse. dga, fem. aga, Gr. ai€, aty- 
6c, Goth. gaitan, and our goat, may be doubted. In 
the Sept. T3 is usually represented by até, in a few in- 
stances by épupoc ; and when ®"4> is used elliptically 
to denote goat's hair (as in Exod. xxvi,7; xxxvi, 14; 
Numb. xxxi, 20), the Sept. renders oxiriwoe, rpiywoc, 
or aiyeoc; in 1 Sam. xix, 13 it gives the strange ren- 
dering ijrap réy aiyGy, reading IA for "935 (comp. 
Joseph. Ant. vi, 11,4). See Boisrer. 

2. The next most frequent term is SIMD, attud’, 
which is used only inthe plur. B°75M>. In the A.V. 
it is translated sometimes ‘‘rams” (Gen. xxxi, 10, 12), 
often ‘‘he-goats” (Numb. vii, 17-88; Psa. 1,9; Isa. i, 
11; Jer. li, 40; Ezek. xxxiv, 17), but usually simply 
“‘ goats’’ (Deut. xxii, 14; Psa. 1, 13; lxvi, 15; Prov. 
xxvii, 26; Isa. xxxiv,6; Ezek, xxvii, 21; xxxix, 18; 
Zech. x, 8). The singular occurs frequently in Arabic 
atud, and is defined in the Kamis as a young goat of a 
year old (Bochart, Hieroz. bk. ii, ch. 53, p. 646, where 
other authorities are adduced). The name is derived 
from TH, athad’, to set, place, prepare, and hence Bo- 
chart infers it describes the animal as fully grown, and 
so prepared for all its functions and uses; Gesenius, a 
goat four months old; while others think no more is 
implied by the name than that this animal was strong 
and vigorous. The atludim were used in sacrifice 
(Psa. Ixvi, 15), and formed an article of commerce 
(Ezek. xxvii, 21; Prov. xxvii, 26). In Jer. 1, 8, the 
word is employed for the leaders of a flock (‘‘ chief 
ones”); and in Isa, xiv, 9, and Zech. x, 3, it is used 
metaphorically for princes or chiefs. See Hn-Goar. 

3. "75, gedi’, is the young of the goat, a kad. The 
name is derived by Fiirst from the obsolete verb M73, 
gadah’, to cast forth, so that it is equivalent to the Lat- 
in fetus, but was afterwards restricted to one kind, 
that of the goat. Gesenius traces it to 73, gadah’, 
to crop, and supposes the name was given to it from 
its cropping the herbage. Both etymologies are pure- 
ly conjectural. The phrase D3 75, kid of the 
gouts, is frequently used. See above. The reason of 
this Kimchi finds in the generic sense of "73, as appli- 
cable originally to the young either of the sheep or 
goat, so that it required the addition of DTI to spe- 


| cialize its meaning, until it came by usage to denote 


only the latter. Ibn-Ezra thinks the addition was 
made because the gedi, being yet tender, could not be 
separated from its mother. The flesh of the kid was 
esteemed a delicacy by the Hebrews (Gen. XXVU, 9, 
14,17; Judg. vi, 19; xiii, 15, etc.).—Kitto, See Krp. 
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4, 13D, sair’, signifies properly a he-goat, being de- 
rived from “21, to bristle, i.e. the shaggy (‘‘he-goat,” 
only 2 Chron. xxix, 23; ‘‘ goat,” in Ley. iv, 24; ix, 
15; x,16; xvi, 7-27; Numb. xxviii, 22; xxix, 22-38; 
Ezek. xliii, 25; ‘‘satyr,” in Isa. xiii, 21; xxxiv, 14; 
“devil,” in Lev. xvii, 7; elsewhere “‘kid’’), It oc- 
curs frequently in Leviticus and Numbers (Gra?) 
MUM), and is the goat of the sin-offering (Lev. 1X, 
3, 15; x, 16). The word is used as an adjective with 
“55% in Dan. viii, 21, ‘‘—and the goat, the rough one, 
is the king of Javan,” and also in Gen. xxvii, 11, 23, 
“a hairy man.” See Satyr. The fem. "2, sei- 
rah’, a she-goat, likewise occurs (‘‘kid,” Ley. iv, 28; 
y, 6). See SACRIFICE. 

5. DS, tsaphir’, occurs in 2 Chron. xxix, 21, and 
in Dan. viii, 5, 8; it is followed by D3, and signi- 
fies a “‘ he-goat” of the goats. Gesenius derives it from 
“DY, tsaphar’, to leap, indicative of the sex. Itis a 
word found only in the later books of the O.T. In 
Ezra vi,17, we find the Chald. form of the word, “"53, 
tsephir’. 

6. wom, ta’yish, a buck, is from a root WN, to strike. 
It is invariably rendered “ he-goat’’ (Gen. Xxx, 35; 
xxxii, 15; Prov. xxx, 31; 2 Chron. xvii, 11). 

7. In the N. T. the words rendered goat in Matt. 
xxv, 82, 83, are pupoc and épiguoy=a young goat or 
kid; and in Heb. ix, 12, 13,19, and x, 4, roayoc=he- 


goat. Godt-skins, in Heb. xi, 37, are in the Greek atyeve | 


Ogppara; and in Judg. ii, 17, aiyec is rendered goats. 
8. For the undomesticated species several Heb. terms 
are employed: (1.) D3, yaél’, only in the plur. pr23>, 
wild or mountain goats, rendered ‘‘wild goats’ in 
the passages of Scripture in which the word occurs, 
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Long-eared Syrian Goat. 


common goat (Hircus egagrus) at present bred in Pal- 
estine and Syria, but whether they are identical with 
those which were reared by the ancient Hebrews it is 
not possible to say. The most marked varieties are 
the Syrian goat (Capra Mambrica, Linn.), with long, 
thick, pendent ears, which are often, says Russell (Vat. 
Hist. of Aleppo, ii, 150, 2d edit.), a foot long, and the 
Angora goat (Capra Angorensis, Linn.), with fine long 
hair. The Syrian goat is mentioned by Aristotle (Hist. 
An. ix, 27, § 3). There is also a variety that differs but 
little from British specimens. Goats have from the 


viz. 1 Sam. xxiv, 2; Job xxxix,1; and Psa. civ, 18. | earliest ages been considered important animals in ru- 


The word is from a root by, to ascend or 
climb, and is the Heb. name of the zez, 
which abounds in the mountainous parts 
of the ancient territory of Moab. In Job 
xxxix, 1, the Sept. have rpayshagwy 7é- 
rpa. In Prov. v,19, the fem. M>25, 
yaalah’, ‘‘roe” occurs. See Ror. (2.) 
IPN, akko’, rendered wild goat in Deut. 
xiv, 5, and occurs only in this passage. 
_It is a contracted form of M3X, accord- 
ing to Lee, who renders it gazelle, but it is _ 
probably larger, more nearly approaching 
the tragelaphus or goat-deer (Shaw, Sup- 
plement, p. 76).—Smith, s.v. See Wiip 
Goat. 

9. Other terms less directly significant 
of this animal are, (1.) 5M, chasiph’, a ~ 


flock, i. e. little flock: “two little flocks 
of kids” (1 Kings xx, 27); and (2.) ny, 
seh, one of the jlock of sheep and goats 
mixed (Ley. xxii, 28, and frequently ‘goat’? or ‘kid? 
in the margin). See Frock. 

10. For the dy NID, Azazel” (“ scape-goat,”’ Lev. xvi, 
8, 10, 26), see AzAzEL, 

The races either known to or kept by the Hebrew 
people were probably, 1. The domestic Syrian long- 
eare(l breed, with horns rather small and vatiously 
bent; the ears longer than the head, and pendulous ; 
hair long, often black. 2. The Angora, or rather An- 
adoli breed of Asia Minor, with long hair, more or less 
fine. 3. The Egyptian breed, with small spiral horns 
long brown hair, very long ears. 4. A breed from Up- 
per Egypt, without horns, having the nasal bones sin- 
gularly elevated, the nose contracted, with the lower 
jaw protruding the incisors, and the female with udder 
very low, and purse-shaped.—Kitto. 

There appear to be two or three varieties of the 


Common Syrian Goat. 


ral economy, both on account of the milk they afford - 
and the excellency of the flesh of the young animals, 
The goat is figured on the Egyptian monuments (see 
Wilkinson’s Ancient Egypt. i, 223). Col. Ham. Smith 
(Griffiths, An. King. iv, 308) describes three Egyptian 
breeds: one with long hair, depressed horns, ears small 
and pendent ; another with horns very spiral, and ears 
longer than the head; and a third, which occurs in 
Upper Egypt, without horns.—Smith. 


Besides the domestic goats, Western Asia is possess- 
ed of one or more wild species—all large and vigorous 
mountain animals, resembling the ibex or bouquetin 
of the Alps. Of these, Southern Syria, Arabia, Sinai, 
and the borders of the Red Sea contain at least one spe- 
cies, known to the Arabs by the name of Beden or Bed- 
dan, and Taytal—the Capra Jela of Ham. Smith, and 
Capra Sinattica of Ehrenberg, We take this animal 
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to be that noticed under the name of 53, yaél or jaal 
C Sam. xxiv, 2; Job xxxix, 1; Psa. civ, 18; Prov. v, 
19). The male is considerably taller and more robust 
than the larger he-goats, the horns forming regular 
curves backwards, and with from 15 to 24 transverse 
elevated cross-ridges, being sometimes near three feet 
long, and exceedingly ponderous: there is a beard un- 
der the chin, and the fur is dark brown; but the limbs 
are white, with regular black marks down the front of 
the legs, with rings of the same color above the knees 
and on the pasterns. The females are smaller than 
the males, more slenderly made, brighter rufous, and 
with the white and black markings on the legs not so 
distinctly visible. This species live in troops of 15 or 
20, and plunge down precipices with the same fearless 
impetuosity that distinguishes the ibex. Their horns 
are sold by the Arabs for knife handles, ete. ; but the 
animals themselves are fast diminishing in number. 
See Isrex. 


Wild Goat of Sinai. 


In Deut. xiv, 5, iP, acho is translated ‘‘ wild goat.” 
Schultens (Origines Hebraice) conjectures that the 
name arose from its shyness, and Dr. Harris points out 
what he takes to be a confirmation of this conjecture 
in Shaw’s travels, who, from the translations of the 
Sept. and Vulgate, makes it a goat-deer or tragela- 
phus, under a mistaken view of the classification and 
habitat of that animal. Akko, therefore, if it be not a 
second name of the zemer, which we refer to the 
kebsh, or wild sheep [see CuAmors], as the species 
must be sought among ruminants that were accessible 
for food to the Hebrews, we should be inclined to view 
as the name of one of the gazelles, probably the ahu 
(Ant. Subgutturosa), unless the Abyssinian ibex (Capra 
Walie) had formerly extended into Arabia, and it could 
be shown that it is a distinct species.—Kitto. 
Witp Goat. 

From very remote antiquity goats have formed an im- 
portant part of pastoral wealth in the East. They are 
not mentioned by name in the enumeration of Abram’s 
possessions (Gen. xii, 16), nor in those of Job (Job i, 3; 
xlii, 12); but perhaps they are included under the ge- 
neric term of ‘‘ flocks,” which Lot (Gen. xiii, 5), and, @ 
fortiori, Abram possessed ; and a she-goat formed part 
of the sacrifice offered by Abram on the occasion of the 
promise of Isaac (Gen. xv, 9). In the account of the 
miraculous increase of Jacob’s cattle (Gen, xxxi, 10, 
12) we find goats conspicuously mentioned. Their 
milk has always constituted an important article of 
food in Palestine (Kitto, Pict. Palestine, ii, 804).—Fair- 
bairn. Goats were extensively reared among the Is- 
raelites (Lev. iii, 12; ix, 15; Exod. xii, 5, etc.); their 
milk was used as food (Prov. xxvii, 27); their flesh 
was eaten (Deut. xiv, 4; Gen. xxvii, 9); their hair 
was used for the curtains of the tabernacle (Fxod. 
xxvi, 7; xxxvi, 14) and for stuffing bolsters Gd Sam. 
xix, 13); their skins were sometimes used as clothin g 
(Heb. xi, 37).—Smith. Notwithstanding the offensive 
lasciviousness which causes it to be significantly sep- 
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arated from sheep, the goat was employed by the peo- 
ple of Israel in many respects as their representative. 
It was a pure animal for sacrifice (Exod. xii, 5), and a 
kid might be substituted as equivalent to a lamb: it 
formed a principal part of the Hebrew flocks, and both 
the milk and the young kids were daily articles of food. 
Among the poorer and more sober shepherd families, 
the slaughter of a kid was a token of hospitality to 
strangers, or of unusual festivity ; and the prohibition, 
thrice repeated in the Mosaic law, ‘ not to seethe a kid 
in its mother’s milk” (Exod. xxiii,19; xxxiv, 26; and 
Deut. xiv, 21), may have originated partly in a desire 
to recommend abstemiousness, which the legislators 
and moralists of the East have since invariably en- 
forced with success, and partly with a view to discoun- 
tenance a practice which was connected with idola- 
trous festivals, and the rites they involved. It is from 
goatskins that the leathern bottles to contain wine and 
other liquids are made in the Levant. For this pur- 
pose, after the head and feet are cut away, the case or 
hide is drawn off the carcass over the neck, without 
opening the belly; and the extremities being secured, 
it is dried with the hair in or outside, according to the 
use it is intended for. The old worn-out skins are lia- 
ble to burst: hence the obvious propriety of putting 
new wine into new bottles (Matt. ix, 17). Harmer 
(Obs. iv, 162) appears to have rightly referred the al- 
lusion in Amos iii, 12 to the long-eared race of goats: 
‘As the shepherd taketh out of the mouth of the lion 
two legs or a piece of ear, so shall the children of Is- 
rael be taken out that dwell in Samaria and Damas- 
cus.”—Kitto. The passage in Cant. iv, 1, which com- 
pares the hair of the beloved to ‘‘a flock of goats that 
eat of Mount Gilead,’’ probably alludes to the fine hair 
of the Angora breed. In Proy. xxx, 31, a he-goat is 
mentioned as one of the ‘‘four things which are comely 
in going ;”’ in allusion, probably, to the stately march 
of the leader of the flock, which was always associated 
in the minds of the Hebrews with the notion of digni- 
ty. Hence the metaphor in Isa. xiv, 9, ‘‘all the chief 
| ones (margin, ‘‘great goats’’) of the earth.” So the 
Alexandrine version of the Sept. understands the allu- 
sion Kai tTpayog 1yotmevoc aizoXtov (comp. Theoer, 
Td. viii, 49; Virgil, cl. vii, 7).—Smith. Goats, from 
| their offensiveness, mischievous and libidinous dispo- 
sition, etc., are symbols of the wicked, who are, at the 
| day of judgment, to be finally separated from the good 
| (Matt. xxv, 83).—Wemyss. See Sumrr. 

From Ley. xvii, 7, it appears that the rebellious He- 
brews, while in the desert, fell into the idolatrous wor- 
ship of the he-goat (rendered ‘‘ devt/s,”” comp. 2 Chron, 
xi, 15), after the example of the Egyptians, under whose 
influences they had grown up. Herodotus says (i, 46) 
that at Mendes, in Lower Egypt, both the male and 
female goat were worshipped; that the god Pan had 
the face and thighs of a goat; not that they believed 
him to be of this figure, but because it had been cus- 
tomary to represent him thus. They paid divine hon- 
ors, algo, to real goats, as appears in the table of Isis. 
The Sairim (‘‘ wild beasts’’) of Isa. xiii, 21 were, ac- 
cording to the popular notion, supposed to be wild 
men [see APE] in the form of he-goats, living in un- 


| frequented, solitary places, and represented as dancing 


and calling to cach other.—Calmet. See SpecTRE. 
A he-goat was the symbol of the Macedonian em- 
pire in the prophetic vision of Daniel (chap. viii, 5)—a 
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goat that had a notable horn between his eyes. It is 
interesting to know that this was the recognised sym- 
bol of their nation by the Macedonians themselves. 
There are coins of Archelaus, king of Macedon (B.C. 
413), having as their reverse a one-horned goat ; and 
there is a gem in the Florentine collection, on which 
are engraved two heads united at their occiputs, the 
one that of a ram, the other that of a one-horned goat. 
By this is expressed the union of the Persian and 


Perso-Macedonian Gem. 


Macedonian kingdoms, and Mr. T. Combe, who gives 
us the information, thinks that ‘‘it is extremely prob- 
able that the gem was engraved after the conquest of 
Persia by Alexander the Great” (Laylor’s Calmet, ii, 
83 sq.). See MACEDONIA. 

Goats’ Harr (Heb. goats simply; see above) was 
used by Moses in making the curtains of the taber- 
nacle (Exod. xxv, 4), and, from what we now know of 
it, seems to have been particularly suitable. The hair 
of the goats of Asia, Phrygia, and Cilicia, especially | 
of the Angora breed, which is at the present day man- 
ufactured into stuffs, is very bright and fine, and hangs 
to the ground; in beauty it almost equals silk, and is 
never sheared, but combed off. The shepherds care- 
fully and frequently wash these goats in rivers, and 
the women of the country spin the hair; it is then | 
worked and dyed. The natives attribute the quality | 
of the hair to the soil of the country. (See a treatise 
on the Pastoral Life and Manufactures of the Ancients, 
N. Y. 1845, chap. iv.) ‘‘The Cashmere breed has long 
been celebrated as the source from which are obtained 
those elegant Indian shawls which fetch so high a 
price in Europe. It is carried on men’s backs over 
the ridges of the Himalayas, across frightful preci- 
pices, along narrow ledges over sharp, snow-covered 
peaks climbed by wooden ladders, across rattling cane- 
bridges over foaming torrents, until it arrives, loaded 
with extortionate taxes, at Cashmere, where the shawls 
are woven. ‘Thence they are sent by mountain roads 
similarly beset with dangers and difficulties, and sub- 
ject at every step to extortionate tribute, into Europe, 
either through Turkey, or over the Caucasus through 
Russia” (Fairbairn). See Trenr. 

GOAT, SCAPE, See Scarr-Goar. 

GOAT, WILD. See Witp Goar. 

Go’ath (or, rather, Goan’, mh, a lowing; the 
final © being local in mms, “*to Goath,” Sept. 2 
ix\exrOv iGwy ; Vulg. Goatha), a place in the vicinity 
of Jerusalem, mentioned only in Jer. xxxi, 39 as lying 
beyond ‘‘the hill Gareb,” in the compass of the city 
from between the corner-tower (on the north-west) 
and the valley of Tophet (on the south); hence, per- 
haps, some eminence on the western bank of the val- 
ley of Gihon. See JurusaAtem. In accordance with 
the etymology is the rendering of the Targum, which 
has for Goah N>ay m2" =the heifer’s pool. The 
Syriac, on the other hand, has leromto, ‘‘to the emi- 
nence,’’ perhaps reading NS) (Fiirst, Zandwb. p. 269d). 
Barclay (City of Great King, p. 118) essentially agrees 
with the above location, although he secks to identify 
the name with Golgotha (p. 78), which is forbidden by 
the presence of the » in Goah, and other philological 
considerations. See GoLGoTHA, 
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Gob (Heb. id. 35 and 245, a pit; Sept. Tf v. rx. 
ré3 and ‘Pop, Vulg. Gob), the scene of two of David’s 
encounters with the Philistines, in the former of which 
Sibbechai slew the giant Saph, and in the latter Elha- 
nan slew the brother of Goliath (2 Sam. xxi, 18, 19). 
In the parallel passage (1 Chron, xx, 4) it is called by 
its more usual name GuzeR (see Schwarz, Palest. p. 
131); and this, as well as the omission of any locality 
for the second event, is supported by Josephus (Ant. 
vii, 12, 2). On the other hand, some copies of the 
Sept. and the Syriac have Gath in the first case, a 
name which in Hebrew much resembles Gob; and this 
appears to be borne out by the account of a third and 
subsequent fight, which all agree happened at Gath 2 
Sam. xxi, 20; 1 Chron. xx, 6), and which, from the 
terms of the narrative, seems to have occurred at the 
same place as the others. The suggestion of Nob— 
which Davidson (Hebr. Tezt.) reports as in many MSS., 
and which is also found in the Compl. ed. of the Sept. 
—is not admissible, on account of the situation of that — 
place. See Davin. 


Gob. See Loctsr. 


Gobel, Jean Baptiste JosEPH, a Roman Cath- 
olic bishop of France, was born in 1727 at Thani, in Up- 
per Alsace. He was educated in the Collegium Ger- 
manicum in Rome, became canon at Porentruy, Switz- 
erland, and in 1772 bishop in part. of Lydda, and coad- 
jutor of the bishop of Basle. In 1789 he went as a 
delegate of the clergy to the Ltats Générauz, allied 
himself with the Jacobins, became constitutional bishop 
of Paris, Upper Marne and Upper Rhine, voted on No- 
vember 7, 1793, for the abolition of Christianity, and 
laid down his ecclesiastical dignities in the hands of 
the Convention, Havingfallen into disfavor with Robe- 
spierre, he was executed April 13,1794. - (A. J. 8.) 


Goblet (j38, aggan’, prop. a trough for washing 
garments, hence a daver ; Cant. vii, 2, where it is de- 
scribed as being round; elsewhere a sacrificial ‘‘ ba- 
sin,’’ Exod. xxiv, 6, or pensile drinking-‘‘ cup,”’ Isa. 
xxii, 24). In form and material these utensils were 
probably like those found in the Egyptian ruins, some 
being of gold or silver, others of bronze, porcelain, and 
even wood. See Bow; Basty, ete. 


Ancient Egyptian Goblets and Vases. 


Gobolitis. 


Goch, Joun or, more properly John Pupper, was 
born in the little city of Goch in the beginning of the 
15th century. Dissatisfied with the Church of Rome, 
he, like some others at that time, wished for a refor- 
mation, and insisted on the free use of the Scriptures. 
There is no accurate history of his life; all that is 
known is that he established an order of canonesses at 
Mechlin in 1451, attempted to introduce reform in the 
convents of that place, and for twenty-four years acted 
as father confessor of the deaconesses at Thabor. He 
died March 28, 1475. He was a man of great piety, 
and, though less vigorous than his friend Wessel, he 
was a better theologian than Thomas 4 Kempis. His 
principal works are, De libertate christiana, edited by 
Corn. Grapheus (Antw. 1521), and Dialogus de quatuor 
erroribus circa legem evangelicam exortis, in Walch’s 
Monumenta medii aevi. The writings of Goch contain 
many reformatory ideas. He demanded that the Bi- 


See GEBAL. 
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ble should chiefly be explained by itself, and laid great 
stress on love, on living piety, and especially on evan- 
gelical freedom. As an obstacle to the latter, he re- 
garded the episcopal dignity, with its hierarchical ele- 
vation, above the priestly, which, in his opinion, was 
the highest in the Church. An excellent sketch of 
Goch, and of his relations to theology and Church re- 
form, is given by Ullmann, Reformers before the Ref- 
ormation, i, 17-157 ; Herzog, fteal-Encyklop. v, 220 sq. 

God, from the same Saxon root as good, thus beau- 
tifully expressing the divine benignity as the leading 
attribute of the most general term for the Deity, and 
corresponding almost invariably to two Hebrew words, 
both from a common root Can, ul, to be strong). Heng- 
stenberg, however, regards the simpler of these words 
(8, El) as a primitive (Auth. of Pent, i, 251), while 
some consider the extended form (">x, Elo’Gh) as de- 
rived from a different root (the obsolete FDX, found in 
Arabic = to worship). The corresponding Shemitic 
terms are: Arabic, Al or Allah (q. v.); Syriac, Ilo or 
Eloho; Samar. El or Chilah (=powerful ; Castell, in 
Walton’s Polyglot Bible, vi, s. v.); Phcenician EJ (7) 
or iX), as in En-el ("Evvdoc, 2X22), Gag-el (Gagilus, 
ON4A), EXoei (Sanchon.). See Anmicury. 

The only other Hebrew word generally employed 
in naming the Supreme Being is Jehovah, mn, which 
some (so Hivernick, Historische-critische Linleitung ins 
alte Testament, Berlin, 1839) propose to point m3, 
Jahveh, meaning “the Existing One,” holding that 
Elohim is used merely to indicate the abundance 
and super-richness contained in the Divine Being. 
With such, therefore, Jehovah is not of the same origin 
as the heathen Jove, but of a strictly peculiar and He- 
brew origin. Both names are used by Moses discrim- 
inately, in strict conformity with the theological idea 

he wished to express in the immediate context; and, 
pursuing the Pentateuch nearly line by line, it is as- 
tonishing to. see that Moses never uses any of the 
names at mere random or arbitrarily, but is through- 
out consistent in the application of the respective terms. 
Elohim is the abstract expression for absolute Deity 
apart from the special notions of unity, holiness, sub- 
stance, etc. Itis more a philosophical than devotional 
term, and corresponds with our term Deity, in the same 
way as state or government is abstractly expressive of 
a king or monarch. Jehovah, however, seems to be 
the revealed Elohim, the Manifest, Only, Personal, 
and Holy Elohim: Elohim is the Creator, Jehovah the 
Redeemer, etc. See JEHOVAH. 

The translators of the Eng. A. V. have invariably 
translated this last Hebrew word by ‘‘ Lord,” which is 
printed in those passages in small capitals in our com- 
mon Bibles, but whenever the two words which they 

. thus render occur together, Adonai-Jehovah, the latter 
is rendered ‘‘ God,” in order to prevent the repetition 
of “Lord.” The Greek has Sed¢ (either with or with- 
out the art.). Jerome and the Rabbins enumerate ten 
Heb. words as meaning God; but they relate rather to 
his attributes. See Lorn. 

I. Usage of the Hebrew terms properly rendered 
mG Oder 

1. DN, El. This term is used in the most general 
way as a designation of Deity, whether of the true 
God or of the false gods, even the idols, of the heathen. 
In the latter reference it occurs Isa. xliv, 10,15; xlv, 
20; xlvi, 6; and in the plur. D5>N, Elim’, Exod. xv, 
11; Dan. xi, 36; though in both these last instances 
it may be questioned whether the word is not used in 
the sense of mighty ones. ‘To render the application 
of the term in this reference more specific, such epi- 
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thets as “IN, other, foreign (Exod. xxxiv, 14), “I, | 


strange, hostile (Psa. 1xxxi, 10), 23, strange (Deut. 
xxxii, 12), are used. When used of the true God, >X is 
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usually preceded by the article (Nn, Gen. xxxi, 13; 
Deut. vii, 9), or followed by such distinctive epithets as 
"IW, Almighty (Exod. vi, 3); pois, eternal (Gen. xxi, 


33';) Isa.) x1, 28)); 7722, Supreme (Gen. xiv, 18) ; 7, 
living (Josh. iii, 10); ADS, mighty (Isa. ix, 5); or such 


Sons of the mighty (see Rosenmiiller, ad loc.). There 
is no instance of Bs in the singular being used in the 
sense of mighty one or hero; for even if we retain that 
reading in Ezek. xxxi, 11 (though thirty of Kenni- 
cott’s codices have the reading bax, and the probabil- 
ity is that in those which present 5X the ° is im- 
plied), the rendering “‘ God of the nations”’ may be ac- 
cepted as conveying a strong but just description of 
the power of Nebuchadnezzar, and the submission ren- 
dered to him; compare 2 Cor.iv,4. In proper names 
5x is often found sometimes in the first member of the 
compound word, e. g. M7>x, Elijah ; 7, Eldad, 
ete., and sometimes as the last member, e. g. PR at, 
Samuel ; broad, Lemuel; bean, Tabeel, etc. See 
Et. 

2. FPN, Elo’Gh, plur. DDN, Elohim’. The sin- 
gular form occurs only in poetry, especially in Job, 
and in the later books, such as Daniel, Nehemiah, and 
Chronicles. ‘It is used as well of idol deities as of the 
true God (Dan. xi, 37, 88; Habak.i, 11; Deut. XXxii, 
15; Psa. 1, 22; Habak. iii, 3, etc.); once in the former 
case with the addition of 953 (Dan. xi, 39), and in the 
latter with that of 3D>D" (Psa. exiv, 7). The more 
common usage is that of the plural. This pervades 
all the books of the Old Test., from the earliest to the 
latest. Thus it is used principally of the true God, 
and in this case frequently with the article prefixed 
(Gen. v, 22; vi, 9,11; xvii, 18), as well as with such 
adjuncts as Dien (Neh. i, 4), or with the addition of 
VY ONT) (Gen. xxiv, 3); j728 (Isa. Ixy, 16); PIE 
(Psa. iv, 2); MIND (Amos iii, 18), ete. When the 
relation of Israel to God is to be indicated, the phrases 
God of Israel, Jacob, Abraham are used (Dzek. vy, 1; 
Psa, xx, 2; xlvii, 10, etc.); and in this case, as the 
term Elohim is equivalent in effect to Jehovah, it is 
often used interchangeably with that term; thus Mo- 
ses, who is desiguated minn 32>, Lbed-Jehovah (Deut. 
xxxiy, 5), is called in the same sense pinby’y, Ebed- 
Elohim (Dan. ix, 11); and the same object is designa- 
ted indifferently mins Mn, Ruach-Jehovah, and ‘> 
pit>y, Ruach-Elohim (comp. Judg. iii, 10, and Exod. 
xxxi, 8, etc.). Not unfrequently the two terms are 
combined (Lev. xviii, 2, 4, ete.; xix, 2, ete.; 2 Sam. 
v, 10; 1 Kings i, 86; xiv, 13; Psa. xviii, 29, etc.). 
Most commonly, however, they are used distinctively, 
with respect, prebably, to the difference between their 
primary meanings (see Hengstenberg, Auth. d. Pent. 
i, 181 sq.). In the Pentateuch this discriminative 
usage has given ground for certain hypotheses as to 
the composition of that work. See Puntarrucn. In 
the earlier historical books, Jehovah is more frequent- 
ly used than Elohim; in Job, Jehovah is more fre- 
quently used in the poetical, Eloah or Elohim in the 
prosaic portions; in the Psalms, sometimes the one, 
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sometimes the other predominates, and this has been 
thought to afford some criterion By which to judge of 
the age of the psalm, the older psalms being those in 
which Elohim is used; in Proverbs we have chiefly 
Jehovah; in Ecclesiastes, Daniel, and Jonah, almost 
exclusively Elohim, and in the other prophets chiefly 
Jehovah. Elohim is also used of idol deities or false 
gods, because these are worshipped as if they were 
God (Exod. xix, 20; xxxii, 31; Josh. xxiv, 20; Jer. 
ii, 11; Jonah i, 5, etc.); and, like El, it is used as a 
superlative (Psa. lxviii, 16; 1xv, 10, etc.). Kings and 
judges, as the vicegerents of Deity, or as possessing a 
sort of representative majesty, are sometimes called 
Elohim (Psa. \xxxii, 1, 6; Exod. xxi, 6; xxii, 8). 
Whether the term is used of angels may be made mat- 
ter of question. This is the rendering given to B'T?% 
by the Sept., Vulg., Targ., Syr., etc., in Gen. ili, 5; 
Psa. viii, 6; Ixxxii, 1, 6; xcvii, 7; and exxxvii, 1; 
but in the majority of these instances there can be lit- 
tle doubt that the translators were swayed by mere 
dogmatical considerations in adopting that rendering ; 
they preferred it because they ayoided thus the strong- 
ly anthropomorphic representation which a literal ren- 
dering would have preserved. In all these passages 
the proper signification of pins may be retained, 
and in some of them, such as Gen. iii, 5; Psa. Ixxxii, 
1, 6, this seems imperatively required. In Psa. viii, 
6 also the rendering ‘‘angels” seems excluded by the 
consideration that the subject of the writer is the grace 
of God to man in giving him dominion over the works 
of his hands, in which respect there can be no compari- 
son between man and the angels, of whom nothing of 
this sort is affirmed. In Psa. xevyii, 7, the connection 
ofthe last clause with what precedes affords sufficient 
reason for our giving Elohim its proper rendering, as 
in the A.V. That the author of the epistle to the 
Hebrews should have adopted the Sept. rendering in 
citing these two passages (ii, 7; i, 6), cannot be held 
as establishing that rendering, for, as his argument is 
not affected by it, he was under no call to depart from 
the rendering given in the version from which he 
quotes. But, though there be no clear evidence that 
Elohim is ever used in the sense of angels, it is some- 
times used vaguely to describe unseen powers or su- 
perhuman beings that are not properly thought of as 
divine. Thus the witch of Endor saw ‘Elohim as- 
cending out of the earth” (1 Sam. xxviii, 13), meaning 
thereby some beings of an unearthly, superhuman 
character. So also in Zech. xii, 8 it is said, ‘The 
house of David shall be as Elohim, as the angel of the 
Lord,” where, as the transition from Elohim to the 
angel of the Lord is @ minori ad majus, we must re- 
gard the former as a vague designation of supernatural 
powers. Hengstenberg would explain Psa. viii, 6 in 
accordance with this; but the legitimacy of this may 
be doubted.—Kitto, s.v. See ELomm. 

On the use or absence of the article with pine, 
see Quarry (Genesis, p. 270 sq.), who, after an elabo- 
rate examination of the subject, sums up the results 
as the following: ‘The dispelling of the supposition 
that any essential difference existed, at least in the 
earlicr books, between Elohim with and without the 
article—any difference at all, but such as the exigen- 
cies of each occasion with respect to sense or grammar 
would have made in the case of any common appella- 
tive ; the illustration of the use of the article with par- 
ticles and prepositions, elucidating many passages of 
Scripture, and explaining many seeming causes of 
perplexity ; and the establishment of an important 
characteristic difference as regards the usage in the 
case of Elohim with or without the article, between 
the earlier and later books of the sacred canon.’ See 
Antics (IN GRAMMAR). 

Tl. The attributes ascribed to God by Moses are Sys- 
tematically enumerated in Exod, xxxiy, 6, 7, though 
we find in isolated passages in the Pentateuch and 
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elsewhere additional properties specified, which bear 
more directly upon the dogmas and principles of re- 
ligion, such as, e. g. that he is not the author of sin 
(Gen. i, 31), although since the fall man is prone to 
sin (Gen. vi, 5; viii, 21, etc.). But, as it was the 
avowed design of Moses to teach the Jews the unity 
of God in opposition to the polytheism of the other na- 
tions with whom they were to come in contact, he 
dwelt particularly and most prominently on that point, 
which he hardly ever omitted when he had an oppor- 
tunity of bringing forward the attributes of God (Deut. 
vi, 4; x, 17; iv, 39; ix, 16, ete.; Numb. xvi, 22; 
xxxiii, 19, etc.; Exod. xv, 11; xxxiv, 6, 7, etc.). 

In the prophets and other sacred writers of the Old 
Testament these attributes are still more fully devel- 
oped and explained by the declarations that God is 
the first and the last (Isa. xliv, 6); that he changes 
not (Hab. iii, 6); that the earth and heaven shall per- 
ish, but he shall endure (Psa. cii, 26)—a distinct allu- 
sion to the last doomsday—and that he is omnipresent 
(Proy. xv, 3; Job xxxiv, 22, etc.). ; 

In the New Testament also we find the attributes 
of God systematically classified (Rev. v, 12, and vii, 
12), while the peculiar tenets of Christianity embrace, 
if not a further, still a more developed idea, as pre- 


sented by the apostles and the primitive teachers of 


the Church (compare Semisch’s Justin Martyr, ii, 151 
sq., translated by J. E. Ryland, 1843). 

The expression “‘to see God’’ (Job xix, 26; xlii, 5; 
Isa. xx xviii, 11) sometimes signifies merely to expe- 
rience his help; but in the Old-Testament Scriptures 
it more usually denotes the approach of death (Gen. 
xxxii, 80; Judg. vi, 23; xiii, 22; Isa. vi, 5). See 
DEATH. ‘ 

The term 5°7728743, “son of God,” applies to kings 
(Psa. ii, 7; lxxxii, 6, 27). The usual notion of the 
ancients that the royal dignity was derived from God 
may here be traced to its source: hence the Homeric 
duyévne Baoweic. This notion, entertained by the 
Oriental nations with regard to kings, made the latter 
style themselves gods (Psa. Ixxxii, 6). DIN gt 
“sons of God,” in the plural, implies inferior gods, 
angels (Gen. vi, 2; Job i, 6); as also faithful adhe- 
rents, worshippers of God (Deut. xiv, 1; Psa. Ixxiii, 
15; Prov. xiv, 26). B'UTEN tN, “man of God,” is 
sometimes applied to an angel (Judg. xiii, 6, 8), as 
also to a prophet (1 Sam. ii, 27; ix, 6; 1 Kings xiii, 1). 

When, in the Middle Ages, scholastic theology be- 
gan to speculate on the divine attributes as the basis 
of systematic and dogmatic Christianity, the Jews, it 
appears, did not wish to remain behind on that head, 
and, collecting a few passages from the Old Testament, 
and more especially from Isa. xi, 2, and 1 Chron. xxix, 
11, where the divine attributes are more amply devel- 
oped and enumerated, they strung them together in a 
sort of cabbalistic tree, but in reality representing a 
human figure.—Kitto, s.v. See,CABBALA. 

III. The Scriptures contain frequent notices of false 
gods as objects of idolatrous worship: 1. By the Hebrews. 
These were of two kinds: a, Adoration of other beings 
than Jehovah, held as divine (Ehrlen, De dits et deab. 
Gentil. in S, S. memoratis, Argent. 1750; Leusden, De 
idolis V. T. in his Philolog. Hebr. mixt. p. 291 sq.; Kal- 
kar, Udsigt over den idolatr. Cultus som omtales i bibeln, 
Odense, 1838 sq.). Such false deities (which are gen- 
erally identified with their images, Deut. iv, 28 sq. ; 
Psa. exy, 4 sq.; exxxy, 15 sq.; 2 Macc. ii, 2; comp. 
also NYAS, idols, in passages like 1 Sam. xxxi, 9; 
Hos. iv, 17) are called pb bx, nothings (perhaps a 
play upon DT), in the Jewish Church phraseology 
(Ley. xix, 4; xxvi,1; comp. Hab. ii, 18), or D735, 
breaths, i. e. vanities (Jer. ii, 5; viii, 19; xiv, 22), 
ND "DSH, utter vanities (Jon. ii, 9; comp. Ta paraa, 
Acts xiv, 15), BYS4}v, abominations (1 Kings xi, 5; 
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2 Kings xxiii, 13); derisively psbabs, logs (Ezek. vi, 
4; xiv, 3); their sacred rites WIS, frivolity (1 Sam. xv, 
23; Isa. Ixvi, 3), and their whole worship harlotry 
(Ezek. xxiii; compare may, and derivatives, in Winer, 
Simonis Lex. p. 286 sq.), in contrast with which Jeho- 
vah is called the true God (B™m BAD, Jer. x, 10 
sq.; Dan. vi, 20, 26 [compare BM, Psa. cxvi, 28]; 
Acts xiv, 15; 2 Cor. vi, 16), the God of Heaven (Judith 
v, 7; compare Jer. x, 11, ete.). Indeed idolatry was 
reprobated as a capital offence in the Mosaic law, under 
penalty of extirpation and destruction in the case of 
the whole people (Ley. xix, 4; Deut. vi, 15; viii, 19; 
xi, 16 sq.; xxviii, 15 sq.; xxx, 17 Sq.; XXxi, 16 sq.; 
comp. Josh. xxiii, 16; 1 Kings ix, 6 sq.), and stoning 
for individuals (Exod. xxii, 20; Deut. XVil, 2 sq. ; 
comp. vi, 14 sq.; vii, 16; viii, 19; xiii, 2 sq.; Exod. 
XxX, 3, 23); and the Israelites were admonished in their 
campaigns utterly to demolish idolatrous images (Exod. 
XXili, 24; xxxiv, 13; Deut. vii, 5, 25; xii, 2 sq. ; comp. 
1 Chron. xiv, 12; 1 Mace. x, 84), and not to tolerate 
any heathen whatever in their land (Exod. xd, 335 
Deut. xx, 17), and, furthermore, to shun all connection 
(even civil and political) with idolatrous nations (Exod. 
Xxili, 32; xxxiv, 15 sq.; Deut. vii,1sq.). Even in- 
stigation to idolatry was liable to punishment by death 
(Deut. xiii, 6 sq.). In spite, however, of these severe 
statutes, we find the Israelites, not only during the 
passage through the wilderness and the unsettled pe- 
riod of their polity (Numb. xxv, 2; Deut. xiii, 13; 
dosh. xxiv, 23; comp. Amos y, 25 sq.), but also under 
the monarchy, sadly departing from the worship of 
Jehovah, and addicting themselves to the adoration 
of Phcenico-Philistine-Syrian and Arabico-Sabzan (in 
the time of the Maccabees also to Graco-Syrian) dei- 
ties (see Gramberg, Religionsideen, i, 436), such as Ba- 
al, Ashtaroth, Moloch, Chemosh, Thammuz, ete., and 
connecting therewith soothsaying and sorcery (Deut. 
xviii, 10 sq.; comp. Dale, De divinationib. idolol. (Ae tht 
in his work De origine et progr. idolol. p. 363 sq.). See 
each of these names in its place. 

The service rendered to foreign deities was very 
multiform (Mishna, Sanhedrim, vii, 6), but consisted 
principally of vows (Hos. ix, 10), incense (1 Kings xi 
$;)2 Kings xxii, 17; xxiii, -5; Jer. i, 16; vii, 9; xi, 
12; xiii, 15; xxxii, 29), bloodless (Jer. vii, 18) and 
bloody offerings (2 Kings vy, 17), including even hu- 
man beings. See Motocu. The incense and offer- 
ings were presented on high places and hills (Isa. vii, 
7 Jer. 11, 205 iti, 6; xili, 27; Hos. iv, 13; 1 Kings xi, 
7; 2 Kings xxiii, 5; comp. Philostr. Apoll. ii, 4; Span- 
heim, ad Callim. Del. 70; see H1eH PLActr), on roofs 
(Ger. xix, 13; xxxii, 29; Isa. Ixy, 3), under shady 
trees (1 Kings xiv, 23; 2 Kings xvi, 4; xvii, 10; Hos. 
iysio> Isa.d, 29; Jer. u, 20; iii, 13; xvii, 2; 2 Chron. 
EXvVili, 4; Ezek. vi, 13; xx, 28; see Movers, Phénic. 
p. 577 sq.), also in valleys (Jer. ii, 23; 2 Chron. xxviii, 
3) and gardens (Isa. i, 29; Ixv, 3). See Grove. The 
votaries of many of these deities made an offering of 
their own chastity to them, and illicit commingling of 
the sexes was a chief element of such cultus. See 
Baa; Astarte. Sitting upon graves formed also a 
part of idolatry, either as a propitiation to the manes 
or in necromancy (Isa. Ixy, 4). Lustration even was 
not wanting (Isa. lxvi, 17). The priestly castes of 
these idolatrous systems were numerous (1 Kings xviii, 
22; 2 Kings x, 21) and in good station (Hos. x, 5). 
One kind of them was called Kemarim (2°22, Zeph. 
i, 4; 2 Kings xxiii, 5; a Syriac word, Gesen. Thes. p. 
693; Mishna, Megil.iv, 9). See IpoLarry. 

b. The worship of Jehovah, under the form of any 
image whatever, was strictly forbidden (Exod. xx, 4; 
Deut. iv, 16; v, 8; xxvii, 15; comp. Tacit. Hist. v, 5). 
Such symbols as the Golden Calf (q. v.) were borrow- 
ed from Egypt (Josh. xxiv, 14; Ezek. xx, 7 sq.). See 
Ewald, Js7. Gesch. ii, 109 sq.; Gerritsen, Cur Hebrai 
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ante exil. Babyl. se ad idolorum et plurium deor. cultum 
valde pronos ostenderint, in the Annal. Acad. Rheno-Tra- 
Ject. 1822-3, p. 120 sq.; Michaelis, AZos. Itecht, v, 98 
sq.; Otho, Lex. Rabb. p. 286 sq. See Imac, 

2, Idolatry of non-Israelitish Nations.—See each in 
its place. This was frequently portrayed by the proph- 
ets in all its grossness (1 Kings Xvill, 27; comp, Dey- 
ling’s Observe. i, 136 sq.), especially by exhibitions of 
the (mechanical) construction of these gods (images, 
Isa. ii, 8, 20; xliv, 10 sq.; Jer. x, 3sq.; Hos. xiii, 2; 
Psa. cxy, 4; Baruch vi, 3 sq.; Wisd. xiii, 11 sq.; xv, 
7 sq. ; compare Philo, ii, 472; Horace, Sat. i, 81 sq.; 
Arnob. iii, 12 ; vi, 18 sq. ; Augustine, Civ, Dee, vi, 10), 
and their powerlessness (Isa, sli, 29; xlii, 17; xlyvi, 1, 
2; Jer. ii, 28; compare Deut. iv, 28; xxviii, 36; Psa. 
exy, 5 sq.; Hab. ii, 18), The images of the gods 
(M1382) were sometimes cast (metallic, Judg. xvii, 
4; Isa. ii, 20; xl, 19; Hos. xill, 2), 703, M29; 
sometimes carved (of wood, Isa. xliv, 13; Jer. On 
comp. Pliny, xii, 2; xiii, 17; Pausan. 1h 3) 83), DOB, 
Ebie}=) [see Diana], or even moulded of clay (Wisd. 
xv, 8; Pliny distinguishes ‘“‘Zignea et Jjietilia simula- 
cra,” xxxiv, 16). They were fastened with chains, so 
as not to fall down or be carried away (Isa. xli, 7; 
Jer. x, 4; comp. Pausan. iii, 15, 5; viii, 41,4; Arnob. 
vi, 13), and were usually overlaid with gold or silver, 
and were, besides, richly decked with apparel (Isa. ii, 
20; Xxx, 22; xxxi,7; xl,19; Jer.x,4; Hos. viii, 4; 
Baruch xii, 16; compare Dougtaei Analect, ii, 179 sq. ; 
Bahr, Symbol. i, 277 sq.). They were also painted 
with red (vermilion) color (Wisd. xiii, 14; compare 
Pliny, xxxiii, 7, 36; xxxv, 12, 45; Virgil, Eclog. vi, 
22; x, 26 sq.; Plutarch, Quest. Rom. 98; Aznob, vi, 
10; Bahr, Symbol. i, 334). They were taken by ar- 
mies with them into battle (2 Sam, v, 21; comp. Cur- 
tius, viii, 14, 11; Polyzen. vii, 4). Victors were accus- 
tomed to carry them about in triumph, in order to 
despoil the subject nations of their divinities (Isa. x, 
10; xxxvi, 19; xxxvii, 12), or to bind them to greater 
fidelity (Isa. xlvi, 1 sq.; Jer. xlviii, 7; xlix, 3; Hos. 
x, 5; Dan. xi, 8; compare Pausan. viii, 46,1; see Bo- 
chart, Hieroz.i, 872; Withof, Opusc. p. 148 sq.). The 
weapons of slain enemies were hung as trophies in the- 
temples of the gods (1 Sam. xxxi, 10; Pausant i, 13, 
3; Xenoph. Anab. v, 3, 4; Euseb. Chron. Arm. i, 67). 
Soothsaying and sorcery eyer stand in connection with 
this cultus (Isa. xix, 3).—Winer, i, 433. See also 
Mark IN THE FLESH. 

IV. The Christian Doctrine of God.—1. Source.— 
The Christian idea of God is derived from the Scrip- 
tures. The statement Gop 1s Gop suffices for the 
wants of theology in itself, and is given as a com- 
plete proposition in the Scriptures (2xod. iii, 14; Isa. 
xliii, 12). But the Seriptures afford many indica- 
tions, not merely as to the character of God, but also 
as to his nature. The substance of these teachings 
may be summed up in the statements, God is a Spirit, 
God is Love, God is Lord. These statements include 
the idea of an immaterial, intelligent, and free personal 
Being, of perfect goodness, wisdom, and power, who 
made the universe and continues to support it, as well 
as to govern and direct it, by his providence. Dr, 
Adam Clarke giyes the following general statement 
of the doctrine of the Great First Cause: ‘‘ The eter- 
nal, independent, and self-existent Being; the Being 
whose purposes and actions spring from himself, with- 
out foreign motive or influence ; he who is absolute in 
dominion ; the most pure, the most simple, the most 
spiritual of all essences ; infinitely benevolent, benefi- 
cent, true, and holy; the cause of all being, the up- 
holder of all things ; infinitely happy, because infinite- 
ly perfect; and eternally self-sufficient, needing noth- 
ing that he has made; illimitable in his immer sity, in- 
conceivable in his mode of existence, and indescribable 
in his essence; known fully only to himself, because 
an infinite mind can only be fully comprehended by 
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itself, In a word, a Being who, from his infinite wis- 
dom, can not err or be deceived, and, from his infinite 
goodness, éan do nothing but what is eternally just, and 
right, and kind.” The Christian doctrine of God, in its 
development, involves the idea of the Trinity : God the 
Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost. See 
TRINITY. : 
2. Connotation of the term God.—The word O¢0c, 
God, taken to signify ‘‘an object of religious venera- 
tion,” was formerly applied to the pretended deities 
of the heathen, and accordingly @eo¢ and Deus were 
employed by the promulgators of the Gospel when 
calling on the heathen to transfer their worship from 
their idols to Jehovah. But the word ‘‘God’ has 
come to signify in Christian use the Maker and Ruler 
of the world, and is absolutely and exclusively applied 
to him. There is ‘‘one God” in the Christian sense, 
and there can be butone. ‘It is not meant merely that 
we believe this as a fact, but that it is moreover im- 
plied in the very meaning we attach to the word. And 
this is a distinction which should always be carefully 
attended to. The word ‘ Mohammedan’ means nothing 
more or less than a believer in Mohammed, though the 
Christian regards Mohammed as haying been in fact an 
impostor, and the Mohammedans regard him as a true 
prophet; but neither of these is implied (or connoted) 
by the word ‘ Mohammedan’ when used by a Christian. 
On the contrary, the word ‘God’ does imply what has 
been above stated, as is evident from this: that any 
one who should deny that there exdsts any such being 
as a Maker and Governor of the world, would be con- 
sidered by Christians not only as in error, but as an 
Atheist—as holding that there is no God (while whoey- 
er should affirm the existence of more than one God 
would be held to be an idolater) ; and this not the less 
though he should admit the existence of some being 
superior to man, such as the fairies, demons, nixes, etc., 
which are still feared by the vulgar in almost all parts 
of Christendom; the genii of the Eastern nations, and 
the gods and goddesses of the ancient heathens, which 
were all of this description. None of them was ac- 
counted the ‘Creator,’ and the births of most of them 
are recorded in their mythology; and altogether the 
notions entertained of them seem to have been very 
nearly the same as the vulgar superstitions still pre- 
vailing in most parts of Europe relative to the fairies, 
etc., these being doubtless no other than the ancient 
heathen deities of those parts, the belief in their exist- 
ence and dread of their power having survived the in- 
troduction of Christianity, though the title of ‘gods’ 
has been dropped, as well as the words ‘sacrifice’ and 
‘worship’ in reference to the offerings, invocations, 
and other tokens of reverence with which they are still 
in several places honored. It appears, therefore, that 
as the ancient heathens denounced the early Christians 
as Atheists for contemning the heathen deities, so they 
may be considered as being, in the Christian sense of 
the word, themselves Atheists (as indeed they are eall- 
ed in Ephes. ii, 12), and that consequently the word 
‘God,’ in the Christian sense and in the heathen, 
must be regarded as having two meanings. Wide, 
therefore, of the truth is the notion conveyed in Pope’s 
‘Universal Prayer,’ the Pantheism, as it is called, of 
the ancient heathen philosophers and the Brahmins of 


the present day, who applied the word God to a sup- 
posed soul of the universe: 


OG #0 . 
Mens agitat molem, et toto se corpore miscet,’ 


a spirit pervading all things (but not an agent or a per- 
son), and of Which the souls of man and brutes are por- 
tions. In the Book of Revelation, ‘Jehovah, the self- 
existent and all-perfect Being, with the world which 
he created and which he is ever ruling, alone meets 
our view. Though intimately present with all his 
works, he is yet entirely distinct from them. In him 
we live, and move, and have our being. He is infinite- 
ly nigh to us, and he is intimately present with us, 
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while we remain infinitely distant from his all-perfect 
and incommunicable essence’ ” (Eden). 

3. Can God be known?—The Scriptures declare that 
God is invisible (Exod. xxxiii, 20; John i, 18; 1 John 
iv, 12; 1 Tim. vi, 16, etc.) and unsearchable (Job x1, 7; 
xxxvii, 23). Butthe very existence of the idea of God, 
and even the use of the name God, with its connotation 
as given above, imply, not indeed that it is possible for 
man to comprehend God, but that it is not impossible to 
know God. And so the Scriptures make it man’s duty 
to become ‘‘ acquainted with God” (1 Chron. xxviii, 9; 
Jer. ix, 24; 2 Pet. i,2; John xvii, 3, etc.). Even Athe- 
ists are bound to explain the res i intellectu manifest- 
ed in the thought and language of men. To deny ab- 
solutely that God can be known is to deny that he 
exists; and, on the other hand, the proof, or even the 
admission that God exists, implies that it can not be 
absolutely unknown what or how he is: the knowledge 
of his existence implies as a necessary condition some 
knowledge of the mode of his existence, i.e. his power, 
wisdom, justice, ete. The passages cited above, de- 
claring that God is invisible, etc., are not to be tor- 
tured to fayor the idea that the human mind is abso- 
lutely incapable of knowing God. On the contrary, 
their purpose is to vindicate the claims of revelation 
as the source of knowledge of God. The Scriptures 
teach that God is made known in Christ (1) by his 
works (Rom.i,20; Psa. xix,1,2); (2) through his Son, 
which is, in part, his essence. ‘True, God revealed 
his “glory” to Moses (Exod. xxxiii, 18-23), but the 
manifestation was given through a medium, or, rather, 
reflection, making “the goodness’? of God to “pass 
before” Moses. Not sight, but faith, is the condition 
and means of our knowledge of God in this life (2 Cor. 
v, 7). God, then, can be known, but only so far as he 
gives the knowledge of himself, and so far as the capacity 
of man can reach. Johannes Damascenus said truly, 
“Tt is not possible to know God altogether ; neither is 
it altogether impossible to know God.’ To see him 
with the bodily eyes would be fatal to a sinful creat- 
ure (See citations above). But there is a dead ‘‘ knowl- 
edge of God” (Rom. i, 21; James ii, 19); and, in con- 
trast with it, there is a living knowledge of God, which 
includes a spiritual seezng of the invisible, the privilege 
of all who are in vital union with God through faith in 
his Son (Heb. xi, 27). 

Science’ trusts to the functions and laws of the hu- 
man mind as its instruments for the discovery of truth. 
But to know the truth, and to recognise the ground and 
object of phenomena in their connection and unity, is a 
process which leads invariably to the knowledge of the 
original and perfect Being; for every science which 
recognises truth and goodness in the world, in nature 
and in reason, recognises therewith a power of wisdom 
and goodness. But as we cannot recognise such a 
power abstractly, in recognising it at all we recognise 
the eternal God (Suabedissen, Metaphysik, 1836, p. 143). 
Yet as man, by science, can know the works of God 
only very imperfectly and incompletely, criticism and 
skepticism are always the companions of science; and 
she can be, at best, only the pioneer of true religious 
knowledge, or its servant. For the true religious 
knowledge of God is not founded upon science, but 
upon life—the life of communion with Ged. In the 
religious life the consciousness of God is before and 
apart from all reflection, all speculationg the soul, in 
its rapid dialectics, under the pressure of religious 
needs, has no need of syllogism to prove the existence 
of God. So Tertullian declares (in his Testimonium 
Anime) that even the common heathen mind, apart 
from philosophy, reached a truer knowledge of God 
and of divine things than the heathen mythology and 
philosophy could teach. Even the Platonic philosophy 
taught that the longing of the soul for the truth and 
beauty of goodness leads to a renunciation of the out- 
ward and visible in behalf of an apprehension of the 
spiritual and real. Spiritual Christianity transforms 
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this teaching into a higher one, viz. that the longing 
of the soul for God, the search for God in Christ, is al- 
ways rewarded, and that the ‘‘ pure in heart” see God 


God may be taught, named, and apprehended in Christ, 
and in Christ a/one, is quite in harmony with the early 
theology of the Church (e. g. Clement of Alexandria, 
Stromata, ii). Not that a mere intellectual faith in 
Christ brings this knowledge of God. With the con- 
version of the soul begins its new, spiritual capacity to 
receive and apprehend God; andas the soul is emptied 
of self and purged from sin by the Holy Spirit, it 
grows in knowledge of God, in light and love, until the 
“life of God” becomes the “life of the soul.” Dr. 
Nevin (Reply to Dorner, 1869) has the following strik- 
ing passage as to the specifically Christian conception 
of God: ‘‘ There is a sense in which the absolute being 
of God, as related immediately and directly to our cre- 
ated being, must be considered the necessary ground 
of our knowing him and coming into union with him in 
the way of religion. The whole possibility of religion 
for us starts in the God-consciousness, or direct sense 
of Deity, which is as much a part of our original na- 
ture as the sense we have of the world around us or of 
our own existence. It is not put into us by any out- 
ward evidence or argument. It authenticates and ne- 
cessitates itself as a fundamental fact in our life; and 
in doing this it certifies, to the same extent, the truth 
of the object on which it is exercised. Or, rather, we 
must say, the truth of the object on which it is exer- 
cised, which is the Divine Being, or the existence of 
the Absolute, certifies itself, makes itself sure in and 
through the consciousness into which it enters. In 
this sense, the idea of God comes before Christianity, 
as it comes before religion in every other form. But 
who will say that this general idea of God can be for 
us, therefore, the actual root of Christianity, so that 
any among us, starting with that alone, could ever by 
means of it come'to a full construction of what God is 
for true Christian faith ? It lies at the ground of pan- 
theism, dualism, polytheism, deism, and all false re- 
ligions, no less than at the ground of Christianity. 
Por the distinctive knowledge of Christianity, then, 
we need some other specific principle or root, which, 
however it may be comprehended in the general prin- 
ciple of all religion, must be regarded at the same 
time nevertheless as the ground and beginning, exclu- | 
sively and entirely, of religion under this its highest | 
and only absolutely complete form. Where, now, is 

that principle to be found? Where does the whole 

world of Christianity, the new creation of the Gospel 

(life, power, doctrine, and all), take its rise and start ? 

Where do we come to the source of its perennial reve- 

lation, the ground of its indestructible life? Where, 

save in the presence of the Word Incarnate, the glori- | 
ous Person of him who is the Root and the Offspring 
of David, the bright and morning Star—the faithful 

and true Witness, the Breainnine of the creation of 

God!” 

But Religion has had her errors and excesses as well 
as Science. As the latter seeks in its pride, by purely 
intellectual effort, to apprehend the absolute, so the 
former has at certain periods allowed mysticism to take 
the place of the simple revealed truth as to the life of 
God in the soul, and, in the spirit of the Oriental theos- 
ophy, has called the ‘redeemed soul but a drop in the 
ocean of God’ (see Mysticism). The orthodox Chris- 
tian doctrine keeps the golden mean between these ex- 
tremes. It asserts, and has asserted from the begin- 
ning, that areal and objective knowledge of God comes | 
only from God’s revelation, and that only card 70 | 
eoucrov, pro virili (Arist. De Mund.), according to the | 
best capacity of man. Tt teaches not only that God is 
‘‘incomprehensible,”’ but also that every step taken in 
the true knowledge of God by the soul makes his “ in- | 
comprehensibility”’ more obvious. It does not pretend 
that the scriptural doctrine of one God in three persons | 
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is perfectly within the scope of the human intellect to 
comprehend as well as to apprehend; but all Church 
history shows that a genuine and even scientific knowl- 
edge of God has been better maintained wéth the doc- 
trine of the Trinity than without it. When the Arians 
attacked the Nicene doctrine of the Trinity on the 
eround that it transcended human reason, the orthodox 
replied that it was easier to know God by receiving 
the doctrine of the Trinity than by rejecting it. Naked 
monotheism, whether in Judaism, Islamism, or else- 
where, has always ended in bald pantheism (q. v.), 
while on the other hand the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity, though stigmatized by infidel and rationalistic 
opponents as Tritheism, has, from the beginning, pre- 
served in the Church the idea of God as the eternal, 
spiritual, and personal Being, and has kept up, also, a 
pure and spiritual worship of the Great Supreme. See 
Ritter, Ueber die Erkenntniss Gottes in der Welt, 1836 ; 
Nitzsch, Syst. d. Christlichen Lehre, § 7, 60-80; Nitzsch, 
in Herzog’s Real-Encyklop. s. v. Gott. 

V. Substance and Mode of the Scripture Teaching.— 
“In the Scriptures no attempt is made to prove the 
existence of a God. ‘The error of men consisted not in 
denying a God, but in admitting too many; and one 
great object of the Bible is to demonstrate that there 
is but one. No metaphysical arguments, however, 
are employed in it for this purpose. The proof rests 
on facts recorded in the history of the Jews, from which 
it appears that they were always victorious and pros- 
perous so long as they served the only living and true 
God, Jehovah (the name by which the Almighty made 
himself known to them), and uniformly unsuccessful 
when they revolted from him to serve other gods. 
What argument could be so effectual to convince them 
that there was no god in all the earth but the God of 
Israel? The sovereignty and universal providence of 
the Lord Jehovah are proved by predictions delivered 
by the Jewish prophets, pointing out the fate of na- 
tions and of empires, specifying distinctly their rise, 
the duration of their power, and the causes of their de- 
cline; thus demonstrating that one God ruled among 
the nations, and made them the unconscious instru- 
ments of promoting the purposes of his will. In the 
same manner, none of the attributes of God are demon- 
strated in Scripture by reasoning: they are simply af- 
firmed and illustrated by facts; and instead of a regu- 
lar deduction of doctrines and conclusions from a few 
admitted principles, we are left to gather them from 
the recorded feelings and devotional expressions of 
persons whose hearts were influenced by the fear of 
God. These circumstances point. out a marked singu- 
larity in the Scriptures, considered as a repository of 
religious doctrines. The writers, generally speaking, 
do not reason, but exhort and remonstrate ; they do 
not attempt to fetter the judgment by the subtleties 
of argument, but to rouse the feelings by an appeal to 
palpable facts. This is exactly what might have been 
expected from teachers acting under a diyine commis- 
sion, and armed with undeniable facts to enforce*their 
admonitions. The sacred writers furnish us with in- 
formation on the existence and the character of God 
(1) from the names by which he is designated ; (2) from 
the actions ascribed to him; and (3) from the attributes 
with which he is invested. 

“1, The names of God as recorded in Scripture con- 


| vey at once ideas of overwhelming greatness and glory, 


mingled with that awful mysteriousness with which, 
to all finite minds, and especially to the minds of mor- 
tals, the divine essence and mode of existence must 
ever be invested. Though Onr, he is "7-8, Er- 
oni, Gops, persons adorable. He is min, Juno- 
VAH, self-extsting ; by, Bn, the Mighty, Almighty ; “7, 
SHAvDAI, omnipotent, all-sufficient ; "278, ADONAT, 
Lord, Ruler, Judge. These are among the adorable 
appellatives of God which are scattered throughout the 
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revelation that he has been pleased to make of himself. 
But on one occasion he was pleased more particularly 
to declare his name, that is, such of the qualities and 
attributes of the divine nature as mortals are the most 
interested in knowing, and to unfold not only his nat- 
ural, but also those of his moral attributes by which 
his conduct towards his creatures is regulated: ‘And 
the Lord passed by and proclaimed, The Lord, the 
Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and 
abundant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for 
thousands, forgiving iniquity, transgression, and sin, 
and that will by no means clear the guilty; visiting 
the iniquity of the fathers upon the children and upon 
the children’s children unto the third and fourth gen- 
eration’ (Exod. xxxiv). This is the most ample and 
particular description of the character of God, as given 
by himself in the Old Testament’’ (Watson). The 
name ‘‘ which is above every name” (Phil. ii, 9), is the 
name Jesus (Col, iii, 17). The name in Exod. iii, 14 
is peculiar in denoting God as the ‘‘God who reveals 
himself.” The declaration ‘J am that I am,” or “I 
will be that I will be,” does not so much include a pred- 
icate of God as a declaration of the eternal being of 
God, as revealing himself and his kingdom in time ; it 
involves not merely the sense of existence (to which it 
is limited by the Septuagint version 6 wv), but also the 
idea of the continual self-revealing of God, and thus 
unifies, so to speak, all the successive steps and epochs 
of revelation. Hz is ‘‘the Alpha and Omega, the be- 
ging and the ending, which is, and which was, and 
which is to come—the Almighty’ (Rev. i, 8). The name 
Jehovah was too holy to be uttered, and others were 
substituted for it by the Jews; the fearful penalty for 
blaspheming it was death (Lev. xxiv, 16; see Clarke’s 
note ad loc.). Inthe names Father and Redeemer (Isa. 
Ixiii, 16), new elements of the character of the self 
revealing Jehovah are set forth; he shows himself as 
the God of grace and love to his people who turn unto 
him.—Watson, Institutes, pt. ii, c.i; Nitzsch, in Her- 
zog’s Real-Encyklop. s. vy. Gott; Hengstenberg, Die 
Gottesnamen des Pentateuch ; Knapp, Theology (Wood's 
ed. p. 84); Lange, On Genesis, Introd. § 7. 

2. Actions.—‘‘ The second means by which the Scrip- 
tures convey to us the knowledge of God is by the ac- 
tions which they ascribe to him. They contain, indeed, 
the important record of his dealings with men in every 
age which is comprehended within the limit of the sa- 
cred history, and by prophetic declaration they also 
exhibit the principles on which he will govern the 
world to the end of time; so that the whole course of 
the divine administration may be considered as exhib- 
iting a singularly illustrative comment upon those at- 
tributes of his nature which, in their abstract form, are 
contained in such declarations as those which haye 
been just quoted. (1.) The first act ascribed to God 
is that of creation. By this were manifested: his eter- 
nity and self-ewistence, as he who creates must be before 
all creatures, and he who gives being to others can 
himself derive it from none ; his almighty power, shown 
both in the act of creation and in the number and vast- 
ness of the objects so produced; his wisdom, in their 
arrangement and in their fitness to their respective 
ends; and his goodness, as the whole tended to the hap- 
piness of sentient beings. The foundations of his nat- 
ural and moral government are also made manifest by 
his creative acts. In what he made out of nothing he 
had an absolute right and prerogative; it awaited his 
ordering, and was completely at his disposal; so that 
to alter or destroy his own work, and to prescribe the 
laws by which the intelligent and rational part of his 
creatures should be governed, are rights which none 
can question. Thus, on the one hand, his character of 
Lord or Governor is established, and, on the other, our 
duty of lowly homage and absolute obedience. (2.) 
Providence.—Agreeably to this, as soon as man was 
created he was placed under a rule of'conduct. Obe- 
dience was to be followed with the continuance of the 
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divine favor; transgression, with death. The event 
called forth new manifestations of the character of 
God. His tender mercy, in the compassion showed to 
the fallen pair; his justice, in forgiving them only in 
the view of a satisfaction to be hereafter offered to his 
justice by an innocent representative of the sinning 
race; his Jove to that race, in giving his own Son to 
become this Redeemer, and in the fulness of time to 
die for the sins of the whole world; and his holiness, in 
connecting with this provision for the pardon of man 
the means of restoring him to a sinless state, and to 
the obliterated image of God in which he had been 
created. Exemplifications of the divine mercy are 
traced from age to age in his establishing his own wor- 
ship among men, and remitting the punishment of indi- 
vidual and national offences in answer to prayer of- 
fered from penitent hearts, and in dependence upon the 
typified or actually offered universal sacrifice ; of his 
condescension, in stooping to the cases of individuals, 
in his dispensations both of providence and grace, by 
showing respect to the poor and humble, and princi- 
pally by the incarnation of God in the form of a sery- 
ant, admitting men into familiar and friendly inter- 
course with himself, and then entering into heayen to 
be their patron and advocate until they should be re- 
ceived into the same glory, ‘and so be forever with the 
Lord;’ of his strictly righteous government, in the de- 
struction of the old world, the cities of the plain, the 
nations of Canaan, and all ancient states, upon their 
‘ filling up the measure of their iniquities,’ and, to show 
that ‘he will by no means clear the guilty,’ in the nu- 
merous and severe punishments inflicted even upon the 
chosen seed of Abraham because of their transgres- 
sions ; of his long-suffering, in frequent warnings, de- 
lays, and corrective judgments inflicted upon individu- 
als and nations before sentence of utter excision and 
destruction ; of faithfulness and truth, in the fulfilment 
of promises, often many ages after they were given, 
as in the promises to Abraham respecting the posses- 
sion of the land of Canaan by his seed, and in all the 
‘promises made to the fathers’ respecting the advent, 
vicarious death, and illustrious offices of the ‘ Christ,’ 
the Saviour of the world; of his immutability, in the 
constant and unchanging laws and principles of his 
government, which remain to this day precisely the 
same in every thing universal as when first promul- 
gated, and have been the rule of his conduct in all 
places as well as through.all time; of his prescience of 
future events, manifested by the predictions of Scrip- 
ture; and of the depth and stability of his counsel, as 
illustrated in that plan and purpose of bringing back 
a revolted world to obedience and felicity which we 
find steadily kept in view in the scriptural history of 
the acts of God in former ages—which is still the end 
towards which all his dispensations bend, however wide 
and mysterious their sweep, and which they will final- 
ly accomplish, as we learn from the prophetic history 
of the future contained in the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Thus the course of divine operation in the 
world has from age to age been a manifestation of the 
divine character, continually receiving new and strong- 
er illustrations until the completion of the Christian 
revelation by the ministry of Christ and his inspired 
followers, and still placing itself in brighter light and 
more impressive aspects as the scheme of human re- 
demption runs on to its consummation. From all the 
acts of God as recorded in the Scriptures we are taught 
that he alone is God; that he is present every where 
to sustain and govern all things; that his wisdom is 
infinite, his counsel settled, and his power irresistible ; 
that he is holy, just, and good—the Lord and the 
Judge, but the Father and the Friend, of man. 

3. Nature and Attributes.—‘ More at large do we 
learn what God is from the declarations of the inspired 
writings. As to his substance, that ‘God is a Spirit.’ 
As to his duration, that ‘from everlasting to everlast- 
ing he is God;’ ‘the King, eternal, immortal, invisi- 
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ble.’ That, after all the manifestations he has made 
of himself, he is, from the infinite perfection and glory 
of his nature, incomprehensible: ‘Lo, these are but parts 
of his ways, and how little a portion is heard of him!’ 
‘Touching the Almighty, we cannot find him out.’ 
That he is unchangeable: ‘The Father of Lights, with 
whom there is no variableness, neither shadow of turn- 
ing.’ That ‘he is the fountain of life,’ and the only 
independent Being in the universe: ‘Who only hath 
immortality.’ That every other being, however ex- 
alted, has its existence from him: ‘For by him were 
all things created which are in heayen and in earth, 
whether they are visible or invisible.’ That the ex- 
istence of every thing is upheld by him, no creature 
being for 2a moment independent of his support: ‘By 
him all things consist ;’ ‘ upholding all things by the 
word of his power.’ That he is omnipresent: ‘Do not 
I fill heaven and earth with my presence? saith the 
Lord.’ That he is omniscient: ‘All things are naked 
and open before the eyes of him with whom we have 
to do.’ That he is the absolute Lord and Owner of all 
things: ‘The heavens, even the heaven of heavens, 
are thine, and all the parts of them;’ ‘The earth is 
thine, and the fulness thereof, the world and them that 
dwell therein ;’ ‘He doeth according to his will in the 
armies of heaven and among the inhabitants of the 
earth.’ That his providence extends to the minutest 
objects: ‘The hairs of your head are all numbered ;’ 
‘Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? and one of 
them shall not fall on the ground without your Father.’ 
That he is a Being of unspotted purity and perfect rec- 
titude: ‘ Holy, holy, holy Lord God of hosts!’ ‘A God 
of truth, and in whom there is no iniquity ;’ ‘Of purer 
eyes than to behold iniquity.’ That he is just in the 
administration of his government: ‘ Shall not the Judge 
of the whole earth do right?’ ‘Clouds and darkness 
are round about him; judgment and justice are the 
habitation of his throne.’ That his wisdom is un- 
searchable: ‘O the depth of the wisdom and knowl- 
edge of God! How unsearchable are his judgments, 
and his ways past finding out!’ And, finally, that he 
is good and merciful: ‘Thou art good, and thy mercy 
endureth forever ;’ ‘His tender mercy is over all his 
works ;’ ‘God, who is rich in mercy, for his great love 
wherewith he loved us, even when we were dead in 
sins, hath quickened us together with Christ ;’ ‘God 
was in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself, not 
imputing their trespasses unto them ;’ ‘ God hath given 
to us eternal life, and this life is in his Son.’ See 
Arrriputes ; also VI below. 

‘‘Under these deeply awful but consolatory views 
do the Scriptures present to us the supreme object of 
our worship and trust; and they dwell upon each of 
the above particulars with inimitable sublimity and 
beauty of language, and with an inexhaustible variety 
of illustration. Nor can we compare these views of 
the divine nature with the conceptions of the most en- 
lightened of pagans withont feeling how much reason 
we have for everlasting gratitude that a revelation so 
explicit and so comprehensive should have been made 
to us on a subject which only a revelation from God 
himself could have made known. It is thus that Chris- 
tian philosophers, even when they do not use the lan- 
guage of the Scriptures, are able to speak on this great 
and mysterious doctrine in language so clear and with 


conceptions so noble; in a manner, too, so equable, so | 


different from the sages of antiquity, who, if at any 
time they approach the truth when speaking of the di- 
vine nature, never fail to mingle with it some essen- 
tially erroneous or groveling conception. ‘By the 
word Gop,’ says Dr. Barrow, ‘we mean a Being of in- 
finite wisdom, goodness, and power, the Creator and 
the Governor of all things, to whom the great attri- 
butes of eternity and independency, omniscience and 
immensity, perfect holiness and purity, perfect justice 
and veracity, complete happiness, glorious majesty, 
and supreme right of dominion belong, and to whom 
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the highest veneration and most profound submission 
and obedience are due’ (Barrow, On the Oreed). ‘Our 
notion of Deity,’ says Bishop Pearson, ‘doth expressly 
signify a Being or Nature of infinite perfection; and 
the infinite perfection of a being or nature consists in 
this, that it be absolutely and essentially necessa- 
ry, an actual being of itself, and potential or causa- 
tive of all beings beside itself; independent from any 
other, upon which all things else depend, and by which 
all things else are governed’ (Pearson, On the Creed). 
‘God is a Being,’ says Lawson, ‘and not any kind of 
being, but a substance which is the foundation of oth- 
er beings ; and not only a substance, but perfect. Yet 
many beings are perfect in their kind, yet limited and 
finite ; but God is absolutely, fully, and every way in- 
finitely perfect, and therefore aboye spirits, above an- 
gels, who are perfect comparatively. God’s infinite 
perfection includes all the attributes, even the most 
excellent. It excludes all dependency, borrowed ex- 
istence, composition, corruption, mortality, contingen- 
cy, ignorance, unrighteousness, weakness, misery, and 
all imperfections whatever. It includes necessity of 
being, independency, perfect unity, simplicity, im- 
mensity, eternity, immortality ; the most perfect life, 
knowledge, wisdom, integrity, power, glory, bliss, and 
all these in the highest degree. We can not pierce 
into the secrets of this eternal Being. Our reason 
comprehends but little of him, and when it can proceed 
no farther faith comes in, and we believe far more than 
we can understand; and this our belief is not contrary 
to reason, but reason itself dictates unto us that we 
must believe far more of God than it can inform us of’ 
(Lawson, Theo-Politica). 'To these we may add an ad- 
mirable passage from Sir Isaac Newton: ‘The word 
Gop frequently signifies Lord, but every lord is not 
God: it is the dominion of a spiritual Being or Lord 
that constitutes God; true dominion, true God; su- 
preme, the Supreme; feigned, the false god. From 
such true dominion it follows that the true God is liy- 
ing, intelligent, and powerful, and from his other per- 
fections that he is supreme, or supremely perfect; he 
is eternal and infinite, omnipotent and omniscient; that 
is, he endures from eternity to eternity, and is present 
from infinity to infinity. He governs all things that 
exist, and knows all things that are to be known; he 
is not eternity or infinity, but eternal and infinite ; he 
is not duration or space, but he endures and is present 
—he endures always and is present every where; he is 
omnipresent, not only virtually, but also substantially, 
for power without substance can not subsist. <All 
things are contained and moye in him, but without any 
mutual passion; he suffers nothing from the motions 
of bodies, nor do they undergo any resistance from his 
omnipresence. It is confessed that God exists neces- 
sarily, and by the same necessity he exists always and 
every where: hence also he must be perfectly similar, 
all eye, all ear, all arm, all the power of perceiving, 
understanding, and acting; but after a manner not at 
all corporeal, after a manner not like that of men, after 
a manner wholly to us unknown. Ile is destitute of 
all body and all bodily shape, and therefore can not be 
seen, heard, or touched, nor ought he to be worshipped 
under the representation of any thing corporeal. We 
have ideas of the attributes of God, but do not know 
the substance of even any thing ; we see only the fig- 
ures and colors of bodies, hear only sounds, touch only 
the outward surfaces, smell only odors, and taste tastes, 
and do not, cannot, by any sense or reflex act, know 


| their inward substances, and much less can we have 


any notion of the substance of God. We know him by 
his properties and attributes.’ ’—Newton, Principia, 
ii, 311, ed. 1803; Watson, Jnstit, pt. ii, c. 1. : 
VI. Dogmatical Treatment of the Doctrine of God. 
—1. The exposition of the doctrine of Gop is the proy- 
ince of Zheology proper, as distinguished from Anthro- 
pology, Soteriology, etc. See Tunotocy. The doc- 
trine is set forth by writers on systematic theology 
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according to their views of the relations of the subject 
to the other branches, but in general it constitutes the 
first topic treated, and is divided very much as fol- 
lows: 

2. Division—I. The Nature or Gop: 1. As the 
orizinal and unoriginated personal Being: (a) One; 
(0) self-existent ; (c) infinite. 2. As the original Word 
and Will: (a) Creator; (6) preserver; (¢) governor 
of the world. 3. As the original Spirit: (a) Essen- 
tial Spirit; (0) origin of all moral and spiritual laws 
and existences. And hence, II, the Triniry of 
three persons in the one Godhead: Father, Son, Holy 
Ghost. See Monoruetsm; Trinity. III. The Ar- 
TRIBUTES of God. These are not parts of the divine 
essence, but conceptions of the idea of God in his 
relations to the world and to human thought (Suabe- 
dissen, p. 150). Perfectiones Dei, que essentiam divi- 
nam nostro concipiendt modo per se consequuntur, et de 

_ Deo paronymice predicantur (Hollaz, p. 234). So Aqui- 
nas: ‘The name of God does not express the divine 


essence as it is, as the name of man expresses in its | 


signification the essence of man as it is; that is to 
say, by signifying the definition which declares the 
essence” (Summa, pt. i, q. xiii, art. i). 
this distinction was the conviction that finite things 
cannot indicate the nature of the infinite God other- 
wise than by imperfect analogies. ‘‘The attributes 
of God must be represented to our minds, so far as 
they can be represented at all, under the similitude of 
the corresponding attributes of man. Yet we cannot 
conceive them as existing in God in the same manner 
as they exist in man. In man they are many, in God 
they must be one. In man they are related to and 
limit each other; in God there can be no relation and 
no limitation. In man they exist only as capacities 
at times carried into action; in God, who is purus ac- 
tus, there can be no distinction between faculty and 
operation. Hence the divine attributes may properly 
be called mysterious; for, though we believe in their 
coexistence, we are unable to conceive the manner of 
their co-existence” (Quarterly Review, July, 1864, art. 
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iii). There have been many divisions of the attributes | 


of God. The scholastic theology set forth the attri- 
butes in three ways: 1. by causality (wa causalitatis), 
in which all the perfections we observe in creation, 
and especially in man, are necessarily to be attributed 
to their Creator; 2. by negation (via negationis), under 
which the imperfections of created beings are kept out 
of the conception of God; 3. by analogy or eminence 
(via analogic, via eminentice), by which the highest de- 
gree of all known perfections is attributed to God. 
Accordingly, the attributes of God were classed as neg- 
ative and positive, the negative being such as remoye 
from him whatever is imperfect in creatures—such are 
infinity, immutability, immortality, ete.; while the 
positive assert some perfection in God which is in and 
of himself, and which in the creatures, in any meas- 
ure, is from him, This distinction is now mostly dis- 
carded. Among modern writers, Dr. Samuel Clarke 
sums up the attributes as ultimately referrible to these 
three leading ones: omnipotence, omniscience, and 
perfect goodness. Others distinguish them into abso- 
lute and relative: absolute are such as belong to the 
essence of God, as Jehovah, Jah, etc.; relative ones 
are such as may be ascribed to him in time, with rela- 
tion to his creatures, as creator, governor, preseryer, 
redeemer, etc. Others, again, divide them into com- 
municable and tncommunicadle attributes. The com- 
municable are those which can be imparted to the 
creature, as goodness, holiness, wisdom, etc.; the in- 
communicable are such as cannot be so imparted, as 
independence, immutability, immensity, and eternity. 
Another division makes one class of natural attributes, 
e. g. eternity, immensity, ete., and another of moral, 
e. g. holiness, goodness, ete. The later German theo- 
logians attempt more scientific discriminations ; e. g. 
Bohme (Lehre v. d. Gottl. Bigenschaften, 1821; last ed. 


| set forth by Babut in the Bulletin of the Revue Chré- 
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Altenburg, 1842) distinguishes the attributes into those 
which refer to the world in general, and those which 
refer to the moral world in particular. Schleiermacher 
makes two classes: (1.) attributes which refer to the 
universal sense of dependence on God, viz. omnipo- 
tence, omniscience, omnipresence; (2.) attributes which 
refer to the Christian sense of redemption and of de- 
pendence on God, viz. holiness, justice, wisdom, love. 
Pelt (Theolog. Encycl. § 74) classes them as (1.) attri- 
butes of God as absolute cause (a) in himself—eternal, 
infinite, self-sufficient ; (0) in relation to the world— 
omnipotent, omnipresent ; (2.) attributes of God as the 
original and se/f-revealing will—good, holy, just, benev- 
olent, etc. Rothe’s scheme of the attributes is thus 


tienne (1868, No. 3, Juillet): I. Absolute or immanent 
Attributes: 1. self-sufficiency of God as a pure and ab- 
solute Being; 2. majesty; the divine will; 3. blessed- 
ness. II. Relative Attributes, implied in God’s rela- 
tion to the universe; the love of God is the source of 
creation and being, while the essence of God is express- 
ed in infinity, immensity, immutability. The person- 
ality of God is manifested to the world in goodness, 
wrath, grace; the intelligence of God in omniscience, 
holiness, truth. The w// of God is manifested in om- 
nipotence, justice, faithfulness ; and the divine xa- 
ture is manifested in thé one attribute of omnipotence. 
See Bates, Harmony of the Divine Attributes; Char- 
nock, Existence and Attributes of God (Lond. 1848, 8vo, 
last edit.); Elwert, in Tiib. Zeitschrift, 1830; Blasche, 
goitl. Eigenschaften (Erfurdt, 1831) ; Andre, De Attrib. 
Divin., ete, (Lugdun. 1824); Bruch, Lehre v. d. gittl. 
Eigenschaften (Hamb. 1842); Moll, De justo attributo- 
rum Dei discrimine (Hal. 1855); Shedd, History of Doc- 
trine, i, 240; Hase, Evang. Dogmatik, § 102 sq., and 
writers on systematic theology generally. See CREA- 
TION; TRINITY; PROVIDENCE. 

VII. History of the Doctrine of God.—The history of 
the argument fur the being of God will be found under 
We treat here briefly the his- 
tory of the doctrine of the nature and attributes of 
God, The first office of Christianity was to vindicate 
the spirituality of God against the material and anthro- 
pomorphic ideas of paganism, and even of corrupted 
Judaism. The proposition ‘‘God is a Spirit’? was 
therefore a fundamental one; yet at an early period 
anthropomorphic ideas were developed in the Church. 
Melito, bishop of Sardis, in his treatise epi tvowpa- 
Tov Osod (Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. iv, 26), taught a cor- 
poreal representation of God. Tertullian (adv. Praz- 
eam, ¢. vil) declares Deum corpus esse, etst Spiritus est ; 
nihil enim incorporale nisi quod non est; and thus 
plainly shows that he could not distinguish reality 
from corporeity, even in God. The Anthropomor- 
phites took the phrase ‘image of God” in a material 
sense, and taught that God is man per eménentiam. 
(2.) The second error was Dualism (q. v.), brought in 
by the Gnostic distinction between the supreme God 
and the Demiurge. See Gnosticism. (3.) Opposed 
to both these was the philosophical mode of conceiving 
God, including the idea of immateriality, proved neg- 
atively, e. g. Minucius Felix: Hic nec vidert potest— 
visu clarior est; nec comprehendi potest—tactu purior 
est ; nec estimari—sensibus major est: imfinitus, immen- 
sus, et soli sibi tantus quantus est notus. “The Alex- 
andrians opposed all crude anthropopathisms, but they 
were not successful in correctly separating the real 
and the sensuous view, and hence were led into a sub- 
tilizing of the divine attributes. Clement attributes . 
all errors in the apprehension of the Old Testament to 
the sensuous and liberal mode of understanding it, 
which led men to represent, after human fashion, the 
nature of God, who is exalted above all human pas- 
sions. The prophets could represent God to us, not 
as he is, but only as we sensuous men can understand 
it (Strom. p. 891). Origen also sees in the Old Testa- 
ment a condescension of God to the weakness of man. 
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In fact, there is no wrath in God, but he must appear 
as if wrathful to the bad, on account of the sufferings 
which their own evil conduct entails upon them (Hom. 
18, im Jerem.). The Alexandrians disputed the self- 
subsistence of God’s primitive justice, and merged it 
in the idea of a duratootyn cwrnowoc, a disciplining re- 
formatory love.” Augustine speaks of God as the ipsa 
incommutabilis veritas . . . ilud solum quod non tan- 
tum non mutatur, verum etiam mutari non potest, ete. 
But he declares that no complete definition of God can 
be given: Deus inejfubilis est: facilius dictmus quod 
Deus non sit, quam quid sit (Comm. in Psal. Ixxxy). 
In the period of the Arian controversy, all questions 
as to the nature of God were bound up with the dis- 
cussion of the Trinity (q. v.); and in the period from 
Gregory I to the scholastic age (11th century), with 
that of the doctrines of the Holy Spirit and the Person 
of Christ. See CurisroLtocy. In the scholastic pe- 
viod Anselm supposed an analogy (before used by Au- 
gustine) between the divine mind and the human. 
“We cannot know,’’ he says, ‘‘the supreme Being in 
himself, but only after a certain analogy with created 
beings, therefore most of all with the rational spirit. 
The more this spirit enters into itself and observes it- 
self, the more will it succeed in raising itself to the 
knowledge of the absolute Spirit. The human spirit 
is a mirror in which we may~see the image of that 
which we do not directly behold. The supreme Spirit 
presupposes his own existence, knows himself; the 
Word begotten from himself is one with his own es- 
sence. Thus the supreme Being expressed himself. 
As eyerything which is produced by human art was 
before in the idea of the formative spirit, and as this 
idea remains even when the work perishes, and is, in 
this respect, one with the art of the formative spirit it- 
self, so it is not another, but the same word by which 
God knows himself and all creatures. In the divine 
Word creatures have a higher being than in them- 
selves; the ideal being rests in the divine thoughts. 
The relation of the Son to the Father is something ele- 
vated above all language. The expression generation 
is best suited to represent the relation, but yet it is 
symbolical. Further, as God knows himself, he loves 
himself; his love to himself presupposes his being and 
knowing. This is also denoted by the procession of 
the Holy Spirit from both; all three pass completely 


into one another, and thus constitute the unity of the | 


Supreme Being” (Monologium, c. 64). The view of 
God taught by Scotus Erigena—ZJn deo immutabiliter 
et essentialiter sunt omnia—led, in the hands of David 
of Dinanto and Amalrich of Bena, to a pantheistic 
theory, which was opposed by Aquinas and the later 
schoolmen, especially by Albertus Magnus. As to the 
attributes of God, the principal discussions of the scho- 
lastic period related to his omnipotence and omnipres- 
ence. The confessions of faith of the Reformation pe- 
riod generally agree as to the doctrine of the nature, 
attributes, and works of God: the discussions that 
have arisen in the bosom of Protestantism on this sub- 
ject refer chiefly to the doctrines of the Trinity (q. v-) 
and predestination (q. v-). The later theories of the 
philosophical period, on the sceptical side, are those of 
Idealism, Materialism, and Pantheism (see the several 
heads). Some later Christian writers, in opposing the 
extremes of German Rationalism, have denied the pos- 
sibility of any scientific knowledge of God. Mansell 
(Limits of Religious Thought, Bampton Lectures for 
1859) maintains that only a regulative (as distinguish- 
ed from a speculative) knowledge of God is possible. 
“To conceive,” says he, “the Deity as he is, we must 
conceive him as first cause, as absolute, and as infi- 
nite. But do not these three conceptions imply con- 
tradiction to each other, when viewed in conjunction, 
as attributes of one and the same being? A cause 
cannot, as such, be absolute: the absolute cannot, as 
such, be a cause, How can the infinite become that 
which it was not from the first?’’ Mr. Mansell here 
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| dividual, but acts purely by general law. 
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pushes his opposition to the use of reason too far; and 
finding the words ‘‘absolute” and “infinite” used in 
transcendental senses by the Germans, he adopts those 
senses, and reasons as if no other definitions were pos- 
sible. Tor criticisms of his work, see London Review, 
July, 1860, p. 390 sq.; Young, The Province of Reason 
(London, 1860); McCosh, Method of the Divine Govern- 
ment (Edinb, 1859, 6th edit.). The Christian concep- 
tion of God over against the modern speculative idea 
is well set forth in the following passage: ‘The prob- 
lem in regard to God is simply this: The human mind 
is compelled to think a unity or synthesis of all things. 
But how is this to be thought ? Are we to think it in- 
side nature, or outside and above it? Here it is that 
the Christian idea breaks off from the speculative. 
The Christian, realizing his own personality, feeling 
intensely that he himself in his inmost being is nu- 
merically different from and above nature, is compelled 
to think of the divine as in like manner supernatural. 
Having attained to this stage, the next question that 
arises is, How are we to image forth the divine Be- 
ing ? and the answer is, not surely by the lowest kind 
of natural existence, but by the highest. The human 
personality itself, not the immutabilities of the mate- 
rial world, which are lower in the scale of being, must 
be the image which shall shadow forth the divine Be- 
ing. That which comprehends all things must, at 
least, equal in perfection the highest of these things. 
Thus the human personality becomes in the Christian 
system the image and likeness of God. God may, in- 
deed, be far higher than man—so high that to call him 
a person may be as inadequate as to call the human 
soula power. But, at least, we are sure of this, that 
whatever he is in himself, all that we mean by person- 
ality is comprehended in him. Just as man is a pow- 
er and something more, so God is a person and per- 
haps something more. There is an indestructible be- 
lief in man, that all the pure feelings of the soul find 
a response in the infinite Author of allthings. Under 

the impress of this universal conviction, men fall on — 
their knees and worship. Such is the pure Christian 
idea, and it involves this consequence, that each indi- 
vidual soul stands in a special and personal relation to 
the infinite Author of all. There is an eye which is 
ever over us; a fatherly heart which yearns for us. 
There is One whose wisdom never fails, who is ever 
about our path and about our bed, and provides for us 
in allthings. In like manner as he is all this to us, 
so we in turn are his children; we are responsible to 
him as to a father, and must be judged by him. In- 
tellectually, too, the same Christian idea involves this 
consequence—that it is a grander and worthier concep- 
tion of his providence to think him as dealing with 
and disciplining individual souls, than as contriving 
and arranging a world of dead laws. The one reyeals 
heart and soul, the grandeur of personality and kingly 
might; the other, if taken by itself, only ingenuity, 
not necessarily personality at all. The speculative 
idea of God is the antithesis of this. It, too, recog- 
nises a central unity ; but, looking away from the world 
of mind and soul, it concentrates its attention on the 
world of matter. It takes the laws of the material 
world as the image of the divine. God is revealed in 
the evolutions of nature. His attributes consequently 
are such as these: perfect wisdom, infinite power, ab- 
solute invariability of purpose. He has neither heart 
nor soul, nor even consciousness, as we understand it. 
He is impersonal, and can have no personal relation 
He has neither knowledge nor care of the in- 
We need 
not, however, pursue the consequences, which are suf- 
ficiently apparent. It will be enough if we point out 
their bearing on practical life. Here are two opposing 
systems which hold a very different language to the 
human soul. The one says in the fine language of St. 
Augustine, O homo, agnosce dignitatem tuam ; the oth- 
er, O man, rejoice in thy degradation. The one digni- 
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fies and ennobles the soul, and, supplying it with a 
lofty ideal and immortal hopes, raises it from the depth 
of selfishness ; the other degrades it to the level of the 
brute, and, depriving it alike of hope and fear, bids it 
snatch what enjoyment it can from the passing hour. 
That lofty conception of God, which has done so much 
for modern Europe, is purely the creation of Christian- 
ity. Were this latter taken away, it would instantly 
collapse, and there would only remain, for the upper 
classes, hopeless, selfish atheism; for the lower, de- 
grading superstition” (Christian Remembrancer, July, 
1866, art. xiii). On the history of the doctrine or Gop 
in general, see a series of able articles by Ritschl, in 
the Juhrbiicher f. deutsche Theologie, vols. X, xiii.Ne- 
ander, History of Dogmas, p. 102, 285, 485, 460 ; Beck, 
Dogmengeschichte, p. 104-138; Hagenbach, Dogmenge- 
schichte; Wase, Evungelische Dogmatik, p.93-111; Mei- 
ners, /ist. doct. de vero deo (Lemgo, 1780, 8vo); Per- 
rone, Prelect. Theol. i, 296-500; Gieseler, Dogmenge- 
schichte, p. 107, 299, 486; Guericke, Christliche Symbo- 
lik, § 84; Storr and Flatt, Beblical Theol. bk. ii, pt. 1; 
Knapp, Theology, § 83-85; Rothe, Lthik, i; Weisse, 
Die Idee der Gottheit (1833) ; Ritter, Ueber d. Erkennt- 
niss Gottes in d. Welt (1836); Sengler, Die Idee Gottes 
(1848-1852); Spiith, Gott w. d. Welt (1867). See also 
PANTHEISM ; PROVIDENCE. 


GOD, Frienps or. See Frrenps or Gop. 
GOD, Peace or. See Pax DEt. 


Goddard, Jostan, a Baptist minister, missionary, 
and translator of the Scriptures, was born at Wendell, 
Mass., in 1813; graduated at Brown University in 
1835, and at Newton Theological Seminary in 1838. 
He was appointed a missionary to the Chinese in Siam, 


ers. ‘There he labored with success as a preacher, 
translated the Gospel of John, and prepared tracts and 
an Anglo-Chinese vocabulary. Being taken with 
bleeding from the lungs, he removed to Ningpo, one 
of the treaty ports then recently assigned for foreign 
trade and residence. Here he continued, with con- 
scious and growing weakness, holding upon life by a 
peculiarly uncertain tenure, yet with courage and pa- 
tience, to labor on for six years—preaching, journey- 
ing, preparing and circulating tracts, and carrying to 
completion his version of the New Testament. This 
is a valuable contribution to the difficult work of Bib- 
lical translation in the Chinese language. He was an 
excellent scholar, and made high attainments in the 
study of that language. He proved himself a sensible 

- and cautious, but brave and earnest worker. The dis- 
ease against which he had borne up so long proved 
fatal in 1854, (L.E.S.) 


Godeau, Anro1nn, a Roman Catholic bishop, was 
born at Dreux in 1605. He was destined by his par- 
ents for public life, but, having been disappointed in 
loye, entered the ministry. He was one of the orna- 
ments of the Hotel Rambouillet at Paris, where his 
talent for verse gained him distinction. Richelieu 
made him bishop of Grasse in 1636. After his conse- 
cration he retired to his diocese, and deyoted himself 
to its duties. He subsequently quitted the see of 
Grasse for that of Vence, where he died April 21, 1672. 
He wrote Morale Chrétienne (1705, 3 vols. 12mo) :— 
Paraphrases des Epitres de St. Paul et des Epitres Ca- 
noniques (1640, 1641, 4to):—Psaumes de David, tra- 
duits en vers Frangais :—Nouveau Testament traduit et 
expliq. (1668, 2 vols. 8vo), besides other smaller works, 
chiefly biographical, The most important of his pro- 
ductions is the //istoire de I’ Eglise, from the commence- 
ment of the world to the end of the 9th century (Paris, 
1653-1678, 5 vols. fol.). He left MSS. continuing the 
work. The first yolume exposed the author to a 
charge of heresy, and the threats of a powerful eccle- 
siastic induced him to write the rest of his work with 
less impartiality.—Dupin, Eccles. Writers, 17th cent. ; 
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Hook, Eccles. Biog. vol. v; Nicéron, Mémoires, xviii- 
xx; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Genér. xx, 885. 
Godeschalcus. See GorTscHALK. 
Godfathers; Godmothers. See Sponsors. 
Godfrey or Bovition, duke of Lorraine, was 
born at Bézy, in Brabant, probably about A.D. 1060. 
He served with high distinction in the armies of the 
emperor Henry IV. When, near the end of the 11th 
century, the first crusade was set on foot, he entered 
into the movement, and was the first in rank among the 
Crusaders. ‘He not only signalized himself by valor 
among the valorous, and by enthusiasm among the en- 
thusiastic, but he showed also disinterestedness, probi- 
ty, skill, and prudence, which were of a higher and 
rarer order. He maintained the most complete disci- 
pline among his division of the Christian army, which 
he brought safely to the appointed muster-place be- 
neath the walls of Constantinople in the winter of 1096. 
By his sagacity and firmness he prevented hostilities 
breaking out between the host of the Crusaders and the 
Greek emperor, Alexius Comnenus, and in the spring 
of 1097 Godfrey led the Frankish nations into Asia Mi- 
nor, to the siege of the capital of the Turkish sultan of 
Nice. This city was captured after a siege, in which 
the personal valor of Godfrey, as well as his general- 
ship, was frequently displayed. He was tall, well- 
proportioned, and of such remarkable strength and 
dexterity in the use of his weapons that he is said, in 
more than one encounter, to have cloven his foe by a 
single sword-stroke from skull to centre. After Nice 
was captured, the Crusaders marched forward and de- 
feated a Turkish army in the great battle of Doryleum. 
They reached Antioch, in Syria, late in the winter of 
The city was captured after an obstinate resist- 
ance, and the weakened army of the victors was in turn 
besieged in its walls by an innumerable host of the 
Mohammedans. After enduring much suffering and 
loss, Godfrey led the Crusaders in a sudden sortie upon 
their enemies, which was completely victorious. The 
enthusiasm caused among the Christian army by the 
supposed discovery of the relic of the holy lance was 
one great cause of this success. It was not till 1099 
that the Crusaders reached Jerusalem, and their num- 
bers were then reduced by the sword and by disease to 
only 1500 horse and 20,000 foot fit for service. The 
Mohammedan garrison was far more numerous, and 
the city was formidably strong. But the zeal of the 
Crusaders was indomitable” (Rich, s. v.), and the Holy 
City was carried by storm July 15,1099. Godfrey 
was proclaimed first Latin king of Jerusalem, but he 
rejected the title, and assumed the style of ‘‘ Defender 
and Baron of the Holy Sepulchre.’’ He defeated the 
sultan of Egypt at Ascalon, August 12,1099. God- 
frey compiled and promulgated a code named Les As- 
sises de Jerusalem, which, as finally revised towards 
the close of the 14th century for the use of the Latin 
kingdom of Cyprus, is printed in old law French in 
Beaumanoir’s Coutumes de Beauvaisais (Bourges and 
Paris, 1690). He died in 1100. See Creasy, in Rich’s 
Cyclop. of Biography ; English Cyclopedia; Michaud, 
Histoire des Croisades. 
Godhead, the nature or essential being of God 
(Acts xvii, 29; Rom. i, 20; Col. ii, 9). : 
Godliness, strictly taken, is right worship or de- 
votion, but in general it imports the whole of practical 
religion (1 Tim. iv, 8; 2 Pet. i, 6). It is difficult, as 
Saurin observes, to include an adequate idea of it in 
what is called a definition. ‘‘ It supposes knowledge, 
veneration, affection, dependence, submission, grati- 
tude, and obedience ; or it may be reduced to these 
four ideas: knowledge in the mind, by which it is dis- 
tinguished from the visions of the superstitious ; recti- 
tude in the conscience, that distinguishes it from hy- 
pocrisy ; sacrifice in the life, or renunciation of the 
world, by which it is distinguished from the unmean- 
ing obedience of him who goes as a happy constitution 
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leads him ; and, lastly, zeal in the heart, which differs 
from the languishing emotions of the lukewarm.” The 
advantages of this disposition are honor, peace, safety, 
usefulness, support in death, and prospect of glory; or, 
as the apostle sums up all in a few words, ‘‘ It is prof- 
itable unto all things, having the promise of the life that 
now is, and of that which is to come” (1 Tim. iy, 8). 
In 1 Tim. iii, 16, it means the substance of revealed re- 
ligion as furnished in: the various particulars enumer- 
ated.—Barrow, Works, i, 9; Scott, Christ. Life; Scou- 
gal, Life of God in the Soul of Man; Saurin, Sermons, 


Engl. trans. v, serm.3; Buck, Theol. Dictionary, s. v. 


Godman, Joun D., an American naturalist and 
physician, was born at Annapolis, Maryland, in 1794, 
and, being early left an orphan, was bound apprentice 
to a printer, and afterwards entered the navy as a 
sailor-boy. At nineteen he commenced the study of 
medicine, and on completing his studies he settled in 
Philadelphia as a physician and private teacher of an- 
atomy, and for some time was an assistant editor of 
the Medical Journal. In 1826 he was elected to the 
professorship of anatomy in Rutgers’ Medical College, 
and removed to New York, where he soon acquired ex- 
tensive practice as a surgeon. III] health, however, 
obliged him to relinquish his practice, and spend a 
winter in the West Indies. He died of consumption 
at Germantown, Pa., April 17,1830. He wrote a num- 
ber of professional works ot value; but he is mention- 
ed here because of the fact that, having at one time 
adopted the infidelity and atheism of the French natu- 
ralists of the last century, the death of a friend in 1827 
led him to reflection and*to the reading of the Scrip- 
tures, and he became eminent for Christian piety. An 
account of him by Dr. T. Sewall is published by the 
American Tract Society.—Davenport, Biogr. Diction- 
ary; Allibone, Dictionary of Authors, i, 681. 

God-man. See INCARNATION. 


Godwin, FRANcIs, an eminent English prelate 
and Church historian, was born at Havington, North- 
amptonshire, in 1561. In 1578 he entered the college 
of Christ Church, Oxford, of which his father, Thomas 
Godwin, was dean. Here he took successively the de- 
grees of B.A. in 1580, M.A. in 1583, B.D. in 1593, and 
D.D.in 1595. He held divers ecclesiastical offices un- 
til his publication of the Catalogue of the Bishops of 
England caused him to be appointed bishop of Llandaff. 
A Latin translation of this work, dedicated to James 
I, secured him the bishopric of Hereford. He died 
April, 1633. His works are, A Catalogue of the Bish- 
ops of England since the first planting of Christianity 
in the Island, with a history of their lives and memorable 
actions (1601, 4to; 2d ed. with additions, and Latin trans- 
lation, 1615. This translation, with a continuation, 
was republished by Richardson, under the title De 
Presulibus Anglie Commentarius, Cambridge, 1743, fo- 
lio):—Rerum Anglicarum Henrico VIII, Edwardo VI, et 
Maria reqnantibus, Annales (1616, fol. ; London, 1628, 
4to; English, by his son Morgan, 1630, fol.) :—Nuncius 
inanimatus im Utopia (1629, 8vo):—A Computation of 
the Value of the Roman Sesterce and Attic Talent (1630) : 
—The Man in the Moon, or a Discourse of a Voyage 
thither by Domingo Gonsales (1638, 8vo; another edit. 
of 1657 contains a translation of the Nwncius inanima- 
tus). See Biographia Britannica; Chalmers, General 
Biog, Dictionary, 

Godwin, Tuomas, D.D., an English theologian, 
was born in Somersetshire in 1587. He entered Mag- 
dalen Hall, Oxford, in 1602, became head master of the 
free school of Abingdon in 1609, and afterwards rector 
of Brightwell, Berkshire. He died in 1643, leaving a 
great reputation both as a teacher and as an author, 
He wrote Joses and Aaron ; or the civil and ecclestastical 
Rites used by the ancient Hebrews, observed and at large 
opened for the clearing of many obscure Texts throughout 
the whole Scripture, etc. (London, 1685, 4to, 12th ed.) ; 
translated into Latin, Moses et Aaron, cum Hottingert 
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Notis (Ultraj. 1690; often reprinted) :—-Romane histo- 
rie Anthologia, an English Exposition of the Roman 
Antiquities (Lond. 1686, 4to, 16th ed.) :—Dissertatio de 
theocratia Israelitarum: — Three A rguments to prove 
Election upon Foresight by Faith, a work which brought 
him into a controversy with the ultra-Calvinist, Dr. 
Twiss (q. v.). See Horne, Bibliographical A ppendia ; 
Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. i, 1279 ; Allibone, Dictionary 
of Authors, i, 682. 

Goél Onis, goed’, part. of PRE, gaal’, to redeem ; 
in full, O37 Sets, avenger of blood, rendered ‘kins- 
man,” ‘‘redeemer,”’ ‘‘avenger,” etc., in the A. Vers.). 
Among the Hebrews, the right of repurchasing and 
redeeming, as well as that of avenging blood, apper- 
tained only to the next relative; hence goel, simply, 
is used for the next relative (Ley. xxv, 25). Similar 
usages preyail universally among the modern Arabs. 
See BLoop-REvENGE. Connected with the duties of 
the Goel was, according to custom, also that of marry- 
ing the childless widow of the deceased relative (Deut. 
xx, 0-10). See LevirATe Law. 

The fact of the close consanguinity renders the Goel 
an eminent type of the Redeemer of mankind, as is 
especially evinced in that famous passage in the Ori- 
ental epic of Job. The afilicted man, by a striking 
anticipation of the incarnate Mediator, standing in im- 
mortal self-existence over the sleeping ashes of his 
kindred saint, who was misunderstood and maligned 
even by his best earthly friends, thus touchingly ex- 
ults in the prospect that his disembodied spirit should 
survive to witness the posthumous vindication of his 
fame (Job xix, 25-27): 

[Be this my dying testimony,] 

That I have known my living Goél; 
And last upon [the] dust he will arise: 
Yes, after my skin has decayed, [even] thus ; 
Yet without my flesh shall I behold Deity! 
Whom Jf shall behold [as] mine ; 
(Yes, my eyes, they have [already] seen [him}, 
Nor has he been strange [to me]), 
[Though] they have failed, my reins within me. 
The sentiment was well worthy to be ‘‘engraved with 
an iron style, and set with lead in the rock forever,” 
as the epitaph of the noble patriarch (ver. 24). Al- 
though it does not (as erroneously rendered in the A. 
VY.) contain any allusion to the resurrection of the 
body, yet it distinctly recognises the doctrines of a 
fellow-feeling on the part of God towards man, and of 
the immortality of the soul; and it shows how these 
tenets, which lie at the basis of all true religion, wheth- 
er natural or revealed, are alone adequate to support 
the human spirit under the sorrows of life, and in view 
of death. (See Stér, De vindice sanguinis, Lips. 1694 ; 
Stickel, De Goéle, Jen. 1832; and the dissertations on 
the passage by Rosshirt [Herbip. 1791] and Kosegar- 
ten [Griefsw. 1815].) See ReprErmEn. 


Goepp, Jean Jacques, a French Protestant theo- 
logian, was born at Heiligenstein, Alsace, April 6, 
1771. He studied at the University of Strasburg un- 
der Oberlin and Schweighaeuser, and had already be- 
gun his career as a preacher when the French Reyo- 
lution broke out. Appointed secretary of the Central 
Committee of Strasburg, he opposed the cruelty of 
Schneider, the Republican commissioner, and would 
perhaps have paid dear for his courage but that he was 
drafted into the army, in which he served until 1796, 
when he returned to finish his theological studies at 
Strasburg. In 1802 he was appointed pastor of the 
French Protestant congregation at Strasburg, almoner 
of the Lyceum of that city in 1803, director of St. 
Thomas’s Seminary in 1808, and, finally, pastor of the 
Lutheran Church in Paris in 1809. There, together 
with Boissard, he opened the church called the Bzl- 
lettes, took care of over 14,000 souls dispersed all over 
Paris, attended to the poor, the schools, and all the 
other details of his charge. He was one of the found- 
ers of the Missions Evangéliques, of the Socictée Eiblique, 
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the Sociéte protestante de Prevoyance et de Secours mu- 
tuels, and the Société de la Morale Chrétienne. In 1810, 
at the time of the massacre of the Protestants at Nimes, 
a London society had made proposals to the French 
Protestants to help them. Had the proposal been ac- 
cepted, the position of Protestantism in France would 
have become even much worse than it had been. 
Goepp, while gratefully acknowledging the offer, de- 
clined, in the name of the French Protestants, accept- 
ing the protection of any foreign power. The French 
government acknowledged the service thus rendered 
by Goepp by creating him a member of the Legion of 
Honor. Goepp died at Paris June 21, 1855, 
his immense pastoral work, Goepp did a great deal of 
literary labor. He wrote, besides numerous pamph- 
lets and funeral discourses, Précis de la doctrine chre- 
tienne exposée par le texte del Ecriture Sainte (in col- 
laboration with Boissard, Paris, 1815, 8yo) :—Prizres 
Vusage du culte domestique, suivies des exercices et pré- 
paration a@ la sainte Cene (same, Paris, 1821, 12mo) :— 
Principes de la Religion chrétienne, « Vusage des écoles 
élémentaires (Paris, 1826, 12mo):—Discours sur le nom 
et le but de la Société de la Morale chrétienne (Par. 1834, 
8vo), etc. See Villenave, Notice sur J.-J. Goepp.—Hoe- 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xx, 949 sq. * 


Goering, JAcos, a Lutheran minister, was born in 
York County, Pa., Jan. 17,1755. His father was a 
farmer, and had designed his son for the same occupa- 
tion, but, as the youth showed promising talents and 
hopeful piety, his father consented to his becoming a 
minister of the Gospel. He studied theology with Dr. 
Helmuth, and in 1786 became pastor of the Lutheran 
Church at York, Pa. Here he continued to labor un- 
til his death in 1807. Mr. Goering was regarded as 
an extraordinary man, a profound scholar, and an elo- 
quent preacher. Nothing could check his ardor in the 
prosecution of his studies, or divert him from his pur- 
pose. In the pulpit he would often electrify his aud- 
ience, and sway them at his will. It was his practice 
to present to his people systematic doctrinal instruc- 
tion, always accompanied with a pointed application 
andan earnest appeal. On the afternoon of the Lord’s 
day, in connection with the catechetical exercise, he 
examined the whole congregation on the subject of the 
morning’s discourse. Although he wrote much, he 
published very little—only two small works on Bap- 
tism and one on Methodism, His MSS. contained dis- 
cussions of theological questions, inquiries into the 
Oriental languages, and translations from the Arabic 
poets, but these valuable papers, with all his letters, in 
compliance with his directions in his last illness, were 
committed to the flames. (M. L. S.) 


Goerres, JoHANN JOSEPH VON, an eminent Ger- 
man Roman Catholic writer, was born Jan. 25, 1776, at 
Coblentz, and educated at the gymnasium at that place. 
In early life he was involved in politics, and in 1798 he 
set up a Republican newspaper, the “ Rothe Blatt.” 
Being sent on a deputation to Paris in 1799, he saw 
French ‘‘ freedom” under Bonaparte, and became dis- 
gusted with it. In that year he gave up his journal, 
and devoted himself to the study of medicine, and af- 
terwards to philosophy and natural science. In 1802 
appeared his Aphorismen iiber Kunst (Aphorisms on 
Art); in 1805, Exposition der Physiologie (Physiolo- 
gy) and Glaube und Wissen (Paith and Knowledge). 
In 1806 he went to Heidelberg, and lectured on Phys- 
ics there till 1808, when he returned to Coblentz. 
1810 he published Mythengeschichte der Asiatischen 
Welt (Mythology of the Asiatic World, Heidelberg 
8vo). In 1814 he again entered the political field 
against the French as editor of the Rheinischer Mer- 
hur (The Rhenish Mercury), a journal which stirred 
the whole public mind of Germany. It was prohib- 
ited by the Prussian government in 1816—a strange 
reward for the services it had rendered. In 1819 he 
had to take refuge in Strasburg, in consequence of 
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publishing Deutschland und die Revolution, in which he 
pleaded for the liberal party of Germany. He after- 
wards published a number of political works of the 
same vein, and tinged with mysticism. In Strasburg 
he was surrounded with Roman Catholic influences, and 
began to despair of reforming society by politics. In 
1825 he accepted the professorship of history in the 
new University of Munich, and there he spent the re- 
mainder of his days. In 1836-42 appeared his Christ- 
liche Mystik (Christian Mysticism, Ratisbon, 4 vols. 
8vo). During the conflict of the Prussian government 
and the archbishop of Cologne he wrote, in the interest 
of the ultramontane party, Athanasius (Ratisbon, 1837, 
4 editions), and Triarier (Ratisbon, 1838). He wrote 
several other works in the interest of Roman Cathol- 
icism, and died January 27, 1848. Goerres was a 
prominent adherent of the first philosophic system of 
Schelling, but he found in the abstruse speculations 
of German philosophy no elements adequate to con- 
tent his restless spirit of investigation. He was then 
swept away by that current of conservative Roman- 
Catholic restorationism, which, in the early part of the 
present century, carried a number of German politi- 
cians, historians, and poets into the bosom of the Church 
of Rome. Like most of them, Goerres never regarded 
Romanism as it appears in the light of history, but in- 
vested it with all the brilliant features and colors of 
the ideal religio-political society which he had previ- 
ously conceived in his own mind. Still, under the in- 
fluence of his former studies, he went down to the deep 
grounds of mysticism to discover there a light in the 
darkness, which he had found besetting the sources of 
all sciences. He persuaded himself that he had made 
there a great discovery in finding new and wonderful 
relations between the fables and myths of paganism 
as a shadow, and Roman-Catholic Christianity as the 
full truth; between the myriads of mysteries in all 
sciences, and the Roman-Catholic doctrine as a key to 
disclose them. At the beginning and end of every 
science he posted a Roman Catholic dogma as a watch- 
man; by it he measured all the manifold inventions 
of our age, boldly pretending that everything true in 
them came from and pointed to a “ Catholic”’ truth ; 
and then he called upon the youths of his Church to 
rewrite from this stand-point the history of every sci- 
ence, since it had been too long monopolized and dis- 
figured by Protestant erudition. All this, set forth in 
mystic, self-confident, and passionate language, could 
not fail to attract general attention on the part of his 
coreligionists. The influence of Goerres was so much 
the greater, as he made himself, at a critical moment, 
also the political champion of the Roman Catholic in- 
terests, principally through the ‘‘ Historische-politische 
Bldtter” of Munich, a periodical edited, although not 
under his name, yet under his guidance and con- 
trolling superintendence. In one thing, however, 
Goerres was greatly disappointed. He found many 
readers, hearers, and admirers, but only a very few 
disciples. They could not master the sense of their 
teacher’s words ; a bad omen, indeed, for his anticipa- 
ted dominion over the literature of the world. The 
first volume of his collected works (Gesammelte Werke, 
herausg. von Marie Goerres) appeared at Ratisbon in 
1854. See Meth. Quart. Rev. Jan. 1855, p. 146; Sepp, 
Joseph von Goerres, eine Skizze, etc. (Ratisbon, 1848); 
Haneberg, Zur Erinnerung an J. v. G. (Munich, 1848) ; 
Heinrich, J. v. G., ein Lebensbild (Frankf. 1867); Hist. 
Polit. Blétier, t. xxvii; Briihl, Geschichte d. kathol. Lit- 
eratur Deutschlands (Leips. 1854); Hoefer, Nowy. Biog. 
Générale, xx, 957; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. v, 224 sq. 
Goertner, Joun Prrer, a minister of the Luther- 
an Church, was born April 26, 1797, at Canajoharie, 
N.Y. He was graduated at Union College in 1822, 
the Reformaticn of Luther being his commencement 
exercise. For a time he prosecuted his studies at 
Hartwick Seminary under the direction of professor 
Hagelius, and then received private instruction from 
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Dr. Christian Schaeffer, of New York City, whom he 
aided in his pastoral work. He was licensed to preach 
by the New York Ministerium in 1824, and, after per- 
forming extensive missionary labor among the desti- 
tute Lutherans in the northern and western counties 
of the state and in Canada, he accepted a call to Johns- 
_town, N.Y. He was loved and venerated not only by 
“his own people, but by all who witnessed the results 
of his earnest labors, and the salutary influence he was 
exercising. His career was a brief one. He died 
when only thirty-two years of age of pulmonary dis- 
ease. The impress of his life and efforts in the sanc- 
tified members of believing and loving hearts will de- 
scend to children and children’s children. He left a 
valuable MS. Journal of six Months’ Residence at Rome, 
and Visit to interesting Cities in Europe. (M. L.S.) 

Goeschel, Karu Friepricn, a German writer on 
philosophy, was born in 1784 at Langensalza. After 
studying law at Leipsic he became judge in Langen- 
salza, and in 1818 published a history of that town. 
In 1844 he received an appointment in the ministry of 
justice as ‘‘ Geheimer Oberregierungsrath,” fromd845 
to 1848 he was president of the consistory of Magde- 
burg. In 1848 he withdrew from thé public service 
and lived in retirement at Naumburg, where he died, 
Sept. 22, 1862. He at first endeavored (Aphorismen 
aber Nichtwissen und absolut. Wissen, 1829) to show the 
agreement of the Hegelian philosophy with Christian- 
ity, also to refute Strauss from this stand-point (Bei- 
trage zur specul. Philosophie, 1838); but gradually he 
jeiued more and more the party of the Confessional 
Lutherans. He conducted the judicial proceedings 
against Wislicenus, Uhlich, and the Friends of Light 
(q. v.), and in 1848 had to leave Magdeburg in conse- 
quence of the excitement of the people against him. 
He had previously tendered his resignation because 
the government had allowed the Free Congregation 
of Magdeburg the use of one of the Protestant church- 
es of the city. Goeschel wrote several works on Dante 
which are highly valued.—Herzog, Real-Encyhlopddie, 
xix, 567. (A.J.S.) 

Goettingen, a town of Prussia, with 12,674 inhab- 
itants (in 1864). Itis the seat ofa celebrated German 
university (Georgia Augusta), which was founded in 
1733 by king George IT. of England, and opened in 1737, 
and which numbered, in 1868, 106 teachers and 805 stu- 
dents. The library of the university contains over 
860,000 volumes and 5000 MSS. Among the best- 
known theological professors of the university belong 
Gieseler (q. v.), Liicke (q. v.), and Ewald. See Piit- 
ter, Versuch einer akadem. Gelehrtengesch. der Universi- 
tat Gottingen (2 vols. Goett. 1765-88 ; continued by 
Saalfeld, Hamb.1820; and by Osterley, Goett. 1838). 
(A. J.S.) ¢ 

Goetze, Georg Heinrich, a German writer, 
was born at Leipzig, Aug. 11, 1667. In 1687 he passed 
M.A. at the University of Leipzig, and in 1690 became 
Protestant pastor of Bury, in the duchy of Magdeburg. 
In 1702 he became superintendent of the churches of 
Lubeck, in which office he continued until his death, 
March 29, 1729 (according to others, April 25, 1728). 
He left over one hundred and fifty works, mostly on 
literary or historical questioris. The most important 
are, De Vigilits paschalibus veterum christianorum (Lp2. 
1687, 4to) :—De Archidiaconis veteris Ecclesice (Leipzig, 
1687, 4to):—De dubiis Athanasit Scriptis (Lpz. 1689, 
4to):—De Lutheranismo D, Bernardi (Dresden, 1701, 
4to), in which he attempts to prove that St. Bernard 
preached the same doctrines as Luther :—Parallelismus 
Jude proditoris et Romane Ecclesia (Lubeck, 1706, 4to) : 
—Elogia Germanorum quorundam Theologorum (Lub. 
1709, 4to): this work contains eighty-four biographical 
sketches; etc.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gén. xxi, 62 sq. 

Goetze, Johann Melchior, a German divine, 
was born in Halberstadt Oct. 16, 1717, and studied at 
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He was for nine years (1741-50) as-| 
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sistant preacher at Aschersleben, was then called to 
Magdeburg, and finally became pastor of St. Catharine, 
at Hamburg, in 1755. He was an orthodox Lutheran, 
and attacked especially the semi-infidel writings of 
such men as Lessing, Goethe, Semler, etc. He died 
May 19, 1786, leaving behind him more than sixty 
works, the most remarkable among which are, Von 
des Herrn Christi hochwiirdigem, Abendmahl (1757) :— 
Theol. Untersuch. d. Sittlichk. der Deut. Schaubithne (2d 
edit. 1770), against the latent neologism of Schlosser 
and Alberti :—Exercitatio historico-theologica de patrum 
primitive Ecclesice feliciori successu in profliganda gen- 
tium superstitione quam in confirmanda doctrina christi- 
ana (Halle, 1738, 4to) :—Gedanken %w. d. Betrachtung von 
der Bestimmung des Menschen (Halle, 1748, 8vo) :—Ver- 
theidigung des richtigen Begriffs v. d. Auferstehung der 
Todten, gegen Basedow (Hamburg, 1764, 4to), ete. His 
autobiography was published in 1786 (8vo). See F. 
L. Hoffmann, Hamb. Biblioph. iv ; Serapeum, 1852, 
No. 21 a, 22; Thiess, Gelehrt. Hamb. Deutsch. Biblioth- 
eca, xvii, 615-629; Lessing, M@pdelssohn, Risbeck und 
Goetze (Offenbach, 1787,8v0); Warha ufte Nachricht v.d. 
Leben des M. Gitze (Hamb. 1786, 8vo).—Herzog, Real- 

Encyklop. v, 226; Hoefer, Nowy. Biog. Gén. xxi, 64 sq. 


Goffine, Leonarp, a Roman Catholic priest, was 
born at Cologne in 1648, joined in 1669 the order of 
the Premonstratenses in the abbey of Steinfeld, la- 
bored many years as a priest at Oberstein and Coer- 
feld in Westphalia, and died August 11,1719. He is 
the author of a devotional work (Christhathol. Unter- 
richts und Erbauungsbuch) which has passed through 
a very large number of editions and is still in common 
use, There are new revised editions of the work by 
Steck (Tubingen, 9th ed. 1869), and by Diez (2 vols. 
Wurzburg, 1864). (A.J.S.) 

Gog (Heb. id. 555; Sept. and N. T. Mey, but Novy 
in 1 Chron. v, 4; Vulg. Gog), the name of two men, 
but whether they have any connection is doubtful. It 
also occurs in the Samaritan and Sept. for Acag, in 
Numb. xxiv, 7, apparently for the sake of specialty, 
tradition (Mishna, Shabb. 118) making the Messianic 
time to be distinguished by an antecedent struggle 
with Gog, as the Apocalypse does the millennium. See 
also HAMON-GOG. 

As to the signification of Gog, it appears to mean 
mountain, i. e. Caucasus (Persic koh, Ossetic ghogh, i. e. 
mountain ; and even the classical name ‘‘Caucasus’’ 
originated in Koh-Kaf), since Caucasus was the chief 
seat of the Scythian people. The hardening of the 
last sound (/) into g (gog from koh) seems to have ta- 
ken place early, and when the name had already be- 
come that of a people, the other names, Magog, Agag 
(Samaritan Agog, gentile Agagi, Phonic. Agog) also 
arose. Another explanation from the Pehlvi koka, 
“moon” (see Grabschrift des Darius, p. 64), because 
they prayed to the moon, is improbable. A Shemitic 
etymology is also possible. From the reduplicated 
form NANA (from the root Ns, whence 45, a roof), in 
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the sense of “to be high or overtopping,” 314 might sig- 
nify a mountain or summit (compare Arabic Juju, breast 
of a ship, i. e. something heightened). Figuratively, 
this stem would mean gigantic, great of stature, power- 
Sul, warlike (cognate with }/)7)2 of Isa. xviii, 2); comp. 
Sanskrit ki, to be mighty, kavt (in the Vedas, Persic 
kav), king, modern Persian kav, warlike or valiant; in 
which sense the Amalekite name Agag or Agog, the 
Heb. name Gog, and the Phoen. Agog in the story of 
Ogyges, may be taken. In Gen. xiv, 1 Symmachus 
has taken “45, Goy, i. e. heathen, for 555, Gog, and 
therefore translates it by “ Scythians.”—First. Heb. 
Lex. 8. Ve 
1. Son of Shemaiah, and father of Shimei, and one of 
the descendants (apparently great-great-grandson) of 
teuben (1 Chron. v, 4). B.C. post 1856. Most copies 
of the Sept., however, read, very different names here, 
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2. In Ezckiel Gog is (1.) the name of a mixed race 
dwelling in the extreme north, comprehended by the 
Greeks under the name of the Scythians ; thence trans- 
ferred (2.) to the centre and representative of their 
race, i. e. their king (chap. xxxviii, 39). Gog comes 
forth from the distant north (xxxviii, 15; xxxix, 2), 
the prince of Rosh, Meshech, and Tubal (apparently 
also of Siras), with his army of cavalry (xxxviii, 15), 
marching against the people of Israel, where he is mi- 
raculously encountered (xxxviii, 17-23) and annihila- 
ted (xxxix, 1-8). In the later tradition which sprang 
from Ezekiel’s description, Gog along with Magog rep- 
resents the mixed population of the north, the Scythi- 
ans, Caucasians, etc. (8.) Gog is the name of the 
country of the people Gog, i. e. of the Scythians; but 
this only in the somewhat modified language of the 
Apocalyptic seer (Rev. xx, 8, Dwy, together with Ma- 
ywy), as it has become a geographical name in Arabic 
likewise; and this corresponds with the assertions of 
other Oriental authors, in whose traditions this people 
occupy an important place, as the name of a country 
(see D’Herbelot, Bibl. Or. p. 528).—Fiurst, s. v. 

Interpreters have given very different explanations 
of the terms Gog and Magog; but they have generally 
understood them as symbolical expressions for the 
heathen nations of Asia, or more particularly for the 
Scythians, a vague knowledge of whom seems to have 
reached the Jews in Palestine about that period. Thus 
Josephus (Ant. i, 6,3) has dropped the Hebrew word 
Magog, and rendered it by ZedPar; and so does Je- 
rome, while Suidas renders it by Héoca:—a difference 
that matters but little in the main question, since Uxv- 
Gat, in the ancient authors, is but a collective name 
for the northern but partially-known tribes (Cellarius, 
Notit. ii, 753 sq.); and, indeed, as such a collective 
name, Jagog seems also to indicate in the Hebrew the 
tribes about the Caucasian mountains (comp. Jerome 
on Ezek. tbid.). Bochart (Phal. iii, 138) supports the 
opinion of Josephus, though by but very precarious 
etymologies. According to Reinegge (Descrip. of the 
Caucasus, ii, 79), some of the Caucasian people call 
their mountains Gog, and the highest northern points 
Magog. The Arabians are of opinion that the descend- 
ants of Gog and Magog inhabit the northern parts of 
Asia, beyond the Tartars and Sclavonians, and they 
put Yajuj and Majuj always in conjunction, thereby 
indicating the extreme points of north and north-east 
of Asia (Bayer, in Comment. Acad. Petrop.i). Nor are 
there wanting interpreters who understand by the Gog 
of Revelations the anti-Christ, and by the Gog of Eze- 
kiel the Goths, who invaded the Roman empire in the 
5th century of the Christian wra. (See Danderstad, 
Gog et Magog, Lips. 1663; Zeztschr. f. wissensch. Theol. 
1862, p.111.) In the Apocalypse these names appear 
to symbolize some future barbarian or infidel enemy 
that is to arise against Christianity (Stuart’s Comment. 
ad loc.).—Kitto, s.v. See Magoa, 

Gogerly, Danret Jonny, a Wesleyan Methodist 
missionary and scholar, was born in London in August, 
1792, and at fourteen united with the Wesleyan Meth- 
odist Society. He showed signs of remarkable talent, 
and at an early age became a local preacher. In 1818 
he was sent to Ceylon to take charge of the Wesleyan 
mission press at Colombo. In 1822 he entered the 
regular missionary service, and was one of the first 
missionaries to preach extempore in Cingalese. He 
devoted himself earnestly to the study of the languages 
of the country, especially the Pali, which is, to the 
Buddhist, what Sanscrit is to the Brahmin. He was 
the first European who gave any critical or scientific 
study to this dialect. In 1834 he was stationed at 
Madura, where he had special opportunities to study 
Pali under learned native priests. He arranged about 
15,000 words for a dictionary, and succeeded in hay- 
ing copies made of all the sacred books, with their 
glosses, This copy is now in the possession of the 
Wesleyan mission. In 1838 Mr. Gogerly became chair- 
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man of the mission, and afterwards general superin- 
tendent. The government appointed him one of the 
Central School Commission of Ceylon. In 1822 he 
had become one of the translators for the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, and the Cingalese version is 
largely due to his labors. Every word of all the edi- 
tions of the Bible printed by the society passed under 
his eye as editor and corrector. Among his most im- 
portant literary labors were contributions to the Jour- 
nal of the Royal Asiatic Society, and to other periodi- 
cals, in illustration of the Pali literature of Buddhism. 
He was vice-president of the Ceylon branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. As a polemic work against 
Buddhism, he published Christiant Pragnyapti ; the Ev- 
idences and Doctrines of the Christian Religion: in Cin- 
galese (Colombo, Wesleyan Mission Press, 1862). A 
native gentleman offered fifty dollars for a Buddhist 
refutation of this work, but it never has appeared. Mr. 
Gogerly died September 6, 1862. Both in England 
and France, he was recognised as the master of Pali 
literature. His writings on the subject are to be col- 
lected, it is said, and published in Paris.—London Quar- 
terly Review, April, 1863, art. v. 

Goguet, ANTOINE-YvES, a French jurisconsult, 
was born at Paris Jan. 18, 1716, and became counsel- 
lor to the parliament of Paris. He applied himself 
closely to literature, and especially to historical stud- 
ies. His name is chiefly preserved by his great work 
Origine des Lois, des Arts, et des Sciences, chez les An- 
ciens Peuples (8 vols. 4to, Paris, 1758, in which he 
was assisted by his friend Fugére). It treats the his- 
tory of civilization among the Assyrians, Babyloni- 
ans, Egyptians, Phcenicians, and the early Greeks, in 
vol. i; and in vol. ii, the period from the death of Ja- 
cob to the establishment of monarchy among the He- 
brews, with the usages, etc. of the Lydians and Phryg- 
ians, with the states of Greece and the people of 
Crete. The third volume carries the subject down to 
the time of Cyrus, and upon the same plan as the oth- 
er two. Goguet adds also dissertations on ancient 
coins; on the astronomical periods of the Chaldzans ; 
on the antiquities of the Babylonians, Egyptians, and 
Chinese; on Sanchoniatho; and on the authenticity 
and antiquity of the book of Job. Goguet died in 
1758. His work has passed through several editions 
in France, of which the last is that of Paris, 1809, 3 
vols. 8vo. There is an English translation, Origin of 
Laws, etc. (Lond. 1775, 3 vols. 8vo).—English Cyclope- 
dia; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxi, 75. 

Goim is thought to be the proper name of a peo- 
ple in northern Palestine (3745, Goyim’, Josh. xii, 23 ; 
Sept. Nweru,Vulg. gentes, A.V. ‘‘nations’’), whose king 
lived at Gilgal (q.v.). A similar designation is em- 
ployed also in Gen. Xiv, 1 respecting Tidal (q. v.), 
‘‘king of nations’ (Sept. é3vn, Vulg. gentes). It is, 
however, the universal term for GENTILES (q. Y.). 

Going, JonaruHan, D.D., an influential Baptist 
minister, was born in 1786, and graduated at Brown 
University in 1809. He was licensed to preach while 
a member of college, and pursued the study of theol- 
ogy under the direction of Dr. Messer, then president 
of the college. Dr. Messer’s orthodoxy was not aboye 
suspicion, and Mr. Going became unsettled in his doe- 
trinal views for a time, but afterwards and finally be- 
came solidly grounded in “the doctrines of the Refor- 
mation.’’ He was ordained in 1811, and settled at 
Cavendish, Vt. At this time, out of forty-five Bap- 
tist ministers in that state, he was the only one who 
had been liberally educated, and had an extensive in- 
fluence. He was called in 1815 to Worcester, Mass. 
Here his labors were the means of building up a large 
and efficient church. He took an active interest in 
public education, and aided in founding the Newton 
Theological Institution. A journey, in 1831, into what 
was then ‘‘ the West,’ awakened his interest in home 
missionary enterprises. The American Baptist Home 
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Missionary Society was formed the following year, and 
Dr. Going was appointed corresponding secretary. 
After five years’ successful service, he accepted a call 
to the presidency of Granville College, Ohio, now Den- 
ison University. His administration of the college 
did much to give it a substantial foundation and to in- 
sure its healthful growth. He died in 1844. He was 
strong, active, indefatigable, and his whole energy was 
kindled by a passion for usefulness, (L. E. S.) 


Go’lan (Heb. Golan’, TERE exile accord. to Gesen., 
but circle accord. to First; Sept. PatAwy; once Ga- 
lon’, i123, ‘‘keri” at Josh. xxi, 27, Sept. TwAdv), a 
city of Bashan (Deut. iv, 23) allotted out of the half 
tribe of Manasseh east to the Gershonite Levites (Josh. 
xxi, 27; 1 Chron. vi, 71), and one of the three cities 
of refuge east of the Jordan (xx, 8). We find no fur- 
ther notice of it in Scripture; and though Eusebius 
and Jerome say it was still an important place in their 
time (Onomast. s. vy. Tavkwy, Gaulon; Reland, Palest. 
p- 815), its very site is now unknown. The word is 
recognised in the present Jauldn, mentioned by Burck- 
hardt (Syria, p. 286) as giving name to a district lying 
east of the lake of Tiberias, and composed of the an- 
cient Gaulonitis, with part of Bashan and Argob (see 
also Robinson’s Lesearches, iii, 308,312 ; Append. p. 149, 
162). It is indeed clear that the Gaulonitis of the 
later Jewish history must have included part of the 
more ancient Bashan, if Golan gave name to the prov- 
ince, seeing that Golan was certainly in Bashan. The 
city itself may have been situated on tell el-Feras, 
which, aithough destitute of ruins, is the most promi- 
nent part of the Jebel Heish that principally consti- 
tutes the modern district. Some have supposed that 
the village of Nawa, on the eastern border of Jaulan, 
around which are extensive ruins (see Porter, Handb. 
for Syr. and Palest.), is identical with the ancient Go- 
Jan ; but for this there is not a shadow of evidence; 
and Nawa, besides, is much too far to the eastward. 

Some difficulty has been suggested as arising from 
the fact that the Judas whom Josephus (Ané. xviii, 1, 
1) calls a Gaulonite is called by Luke (Acts v, 37) a 
Galilean. This is the more remarkable, as Josephus 
elsewhere (War, ii, 20, 4) carefully distinguishes Gal- 
ilee and Gaulonitis. Yet he himself elsewhere calls 
this very Judas a Galilean (Ant. xviii, 1, 6; xx, 5, 2; 
War, ii, 9,1). Itis, from this, probable that Judas had 
a double cognomen, perhaps because he had been born 
in Gaulonitis, but had been brought up or dwelt in 
Galilee; as Apollonius, although an Egyptian, yet was, 
from his place of residence, called Rhodius (see Kui- 
nol, i Act. v, 87). See JupAS (THE GALIL@AN). 

The city of Golan is several times referred to by Jo- 
sephus (TavAavn, War, i, 4, 4, and 8); he, however, 
more frequently speaks of the province which took its 
name from it, Gaulanitis (Taviaviric). When the 
kingdom of Israel was overthrown by the Assyrians, 
and the dominion of the Jews in Bashan ceased, it ap- 
pears that the aboriginal tribes, before kept in subjec- 
tion, but never annihilated, rose again to some power, 
and rent the country into provinces. Two of these 
provinces at least were of ancient origin [see TRACHO- 
niris and HAvRAN], and had been distinct principal- 
ities previqus to the time when Og or his predecessors 
united them under one sceptre. Before the Babylo- 
nish captivity Bashan appears in Jewish history as 
one kingdom; but subsequent to that period it is spo- 
ken of as divided into four provinces—Gaulanitis, Tra- 


Se ao bas 
chonitis, Auranitis, and Batanza (Josephus, Ant. iv, 5, | 


3, and 7, 4; i, 6,4; xvi, 9,1; War, i, 20, 4; ii, 3, 1; 
iv,1,1). It seems that when the city of Golan rose 
to power it became the head of a large province, the 
extent of which is pretty accurately given by Jose- 
phus, especially when his statements are compared 
with the modern divisions of Bashan. It lay east of 
Galilee and north of Gadaritis (Gadara, Josephus, 
War, iii, 3,1). Gamala, an important town on the 
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eastern bank of the Sea of Galilee, now called El-Husn, 
and the province attached to it, were included in Gau- 
lanitis (War, iv,1,1). But the boundary of the proy- 
inces of Gadara and Gamala must evidently haye been 
the river Hieromax, which may therefore be regarded 
as the south border of Gaulanitis. The J ordan, from 
the Sea of Galilee to its fountains at Dan and Casarea- 
Philippi, formed the western boundary (War, ii, 3, 5). 
It is important to observe that the boundaries of the 
modern province of Jaulan (the Arabic form of the 
Hebrew 5253, from which is derived the Greek Tav- 
Aavirec) correspond so far with those of Gaulanitis; 
we may therefore safely assume that their northern 
and eastern boundaries are also identical. Jaulan is 
bounded on the north by Jedur (the ancient Ituraa), 
and on the west by the Hauran [q. v.]. The principal 
cities of Gaulanitis were Golan, Hippos, Gamala, Ju- 
lias or Bethsaida (Mark viii, 22), Seleucia, and Sogane 
(Josephus, War, iii, 3,1, and 5; iv, 1,1). 

The greater part of Gaulanitis is a flat and fertile 
table-land, well watered, and clothed with luxuriant 
grass. It is probably to this region the name Mishor 
(7072) is given in 1 Kings xx, 23, 25—“ the plain” 
in which the Syrians were overthrown by the Israel- 
ites, near Aphek, which perhaps stood upon the site of 
the modern Fik (Stanley, App. § 6; Porter, Handbook 
Jor Syr. and Pal. p. 425). The western side of Gau- 
lanitis, along the sea of Galilee, is steep, rugged, and 
bare. It is upwards of 2500 feet in height, and when 
seen from the city of Tiberias resembles a mountain 
range, though in reality it is only the supporting wall 
ofthe plateau. It was this remarkable feature which 
led the ancient geographers to suppose that the moun- 
tain range of Gilead was joined to Lebanon (Reland, 
p- 342). Further north, along the bank of the Upper 
Jordan, the plateau breaks down in a series of terraces, 
which, though somewhat rocky, are covered with rich 
soil, and clothed in spring,ggith the most luxuriant 
herbage, spangled with mul es of bright and beau- 
tiful flowers. A range of low, round-topped, pictu- 
resque hills extends southward for nearly twenty miles 
from the base of Hermon along the western edge of 
the plateau. ‘These are in places covered with no- 
ble forests of prickly oak and terebinth. Gaulanitis 
was once densely populated, but it is now almost com- 
pletely deserted. Among the towns and villages which 
it once contained are still left the names of 127 places, 
all of which, with the exception of about eleven, are 
now uninhabited. Only a few patches of its soil are 
cultivated; and the very best of its pasture is lost— 
the tender grass of early spring. The flocks of the 
Turkmans and el-Fudhl Arabs—the only tribes that 
remain permanently in this region—are not able to 
consume it; and the ’Anazeh, those “children of the 
East” who spread over the land like locusts, and 
“whose camels are without number” (Judg. vii, 12), 
only arrive about the beginning of May. At that sea- 
son the whole country is covered with them—their 
black tents pitched in circles near the fountains, their 
cattle thickly dotting the vast plain, and their fierce 
cayaliers roaming far and wide, “their hand against 
every man, and every man’s hand against them.” 

For fuller accounts of the scenery, antiquities, and 
history of Gaulanitis, see Porter's Handbook for Syria 
and Palest, p. 295, 424, 461, 531; Five Years in Damas- 
cus, li, 250; Journal of Sac. Lit. vi, 292; Burckhardt’s 
Trav. in Syria, p. 277; Wilson, Lands of Bible, ii, 319 ; 
Thomson, Land and Book, ii, 12 sq.; Schwarz, Palest. 
p- 220.—Smith, s. v.; Kitto,s.v. See BasHan. 


Gold (Gr. ypvode or ypucioy, the last being prob. 
a diminutive of the former and more general term, and 
therefore expressing gold in a small piece or quantity, 
especially as wrought, e. g. a golden ornament, 1 Pet. 
iii, 8; Rey. xvii, 4; [xviii, 16;] or gold coin, Acts iil, 
6; xx, 83; 1 Pet. i, 18; but also used of the metal 
generally, Heb. ix, 4; 1 Pet. i, 7; Rey. iii, 18; xxi, 
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18; 21), the most valuable of metals, from its color, 
lustre, weight, ductility, and other useful properties 
(Pliny, H. N. xxxiii, 19). As it is only procured in 
small quantities, its value is less liable to change than 
that of other metals, and this, with its other qualities, 
has in all ages rendered it peculiarly available for 
coin. There are six Hebrew words used to denote it, 
and four of them occur in Job xxviii, 15, 16, 17. 
These are: 

1. 3051, zahab’, the common namnenecied with 
AM, tsahab’ (to be yellow), as Germ. geld, from gelb, 
yellow. Various epithets are applied to it, as ‘‘fine”’ 
(2 Chron. iii, 5), ‘refined’? (1 Chron. xxviii, 18), 
“pure” (Exod. xxv, 11). In opposition to these, 
“beaten gold” (2IMD '3) is probably mixed gold; 
Sept. éAardc ; used of Solomon’s shields (1 Kings x, 
16). In Job xxxvii, 22 it is rendered in the A.V. “fair 
weather ;’”? Sept. véon ypuoavyovrra (comp. Zech. iv, 
12). The corresponding Chald. word is 397, dehab/ 
(Wan. ii, 82; iit, 1, 5, 7). 

2, "14D, segor’ (Job xxviii, 15), elsewhere as an ep- 
ithet, "44D, sagur’ (Sept. ceteiov), either from its 
compactness, or as being inclosed or treasured, i. e. 
fine gold (1 Kings vi, 20; vii, 49, etc.). Many names 
of precious substances in Hebrew come from roots sig- 
nifying concealment, as yin (Gen. xlili, 23, A. V. 
‘*treasure’’). 

3. 12, paz’, pure or native gold (Job xxviii, 17; 
Peapexix 0s xx, 3s Cx, 12/5 Prov. vill, 19: Cant. 


vy, 11,15; Isa. xiii, 12; Lam. iv, 2; invariably “fine” | 


[once ‘‘pure’’] gold), probably from TTD, pazaz’, to 
separate. Rosenmiiller (Alterthumsk. iv, 49) makes it 
come from a Syriac root meaning solid or massy; but 
“ine (2 Chron. ix, 17) corresponds to 15472 1 Kings 
x, 18). The Sept. render it by A(@0c¢ ripoc, yovatory 
drrvupov (isa. xiii, 12 ; dot. aepPov ; comp. Thue. 
ii, 13; Pliny, xxxiii, 19) obrussa). In Psa. exix, 127, 
the Sept. render it romadioy (A.V. ‘fine gold’); but 


Schleusner happily conjectures 7d waZtoy, the Hebrew | 


word being adopted to avoid the repetition of ypvaoc 
(Thes. s. v. Towa ; Hesych. s. v. wacuov). 

4, 923, betsar’ (Job xxxvi, 19, fig. of riches), or 
“22, be’tser, gold earth, or a mass of raw ore (Job 
xxii, 24; Sept. drupoy; A.V. “gold as dust”). 

The poetical names for gold are: 

5. BMD, ke’them (also implying something concealed 
or separated, Job xxviii, 16,19; xxxi, 24; Psa..xlv, 
9; Prov. xxy, 12; Cant. v, 11; Lam. iv, 1; Dan. x, 
5; Sept. yovotoy; and in Isa, xiii, 12 AiMoe woduré- 
Aijc). 

6. VAIN, charuts’ 
a general name (Prov. iii, 14; xvi, 16; Zech. ix, 3) 
which has become special (Psa. Ixviii, 13, where it 
cannot mean gems, as some suppose, Bochart, Hieroz. 
ii, 9). Michaelis connects the word with the Greek 
XPvoc. 

Gold was known from the very earliest times (Gen. 
ii,11). Pliny attributes the discovery of it (at Mount 
Pangeus), and the art of working it to Cadmus (HZ, 
AV. vii, 57); and his statement is adopted by Clemens 
Alexandrinus (Stromat. i, 363, ed. Pott.). It was at 
first chiefly used for ornaments, etc. (Gen. xxiv, 22); 
and although Abraham is said to have been “very 
rich in cattle, in silver, and in gold” (Gen. xiii, 2), 
yet no mention of it, as used in purchases, is made till 
after kis return from Egypt. Coined money was not 
known to the ancients (e. g. Homer, J7. vii, 473) till a 
comparatively late period; and on the Egyptian tombs 
gold is represented as being weighed in rings for com- 
mercial purposes (comp. Gen. xliii, 21). No eoins are 
found in the ruins of Egypt or Assyria (Layard’s Nin. 
ii, 418). ‘* Even so late as the time of David gold was 
not used as a standard of value, but was considered 
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dug out” (Proy. viii, 10, 18), | 
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probably obtained thence (Exod. xii, 33; xxxii, 
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merely as a very precious article of commerce, and was 
weighed like other articles’ (Jahn, Bibl. Arch. § 115; 
comp. 1 Chron. xxi, 25). 

Gold was extremely abundant in ancient times (1 
Chron. xxii, 14; Nah. ii, 9; Dan. iii, 1); but this did 
not depreciate its value, because of the enormous quan- 
tities consumed by the wealthy in furniture, ete. (1 
Kings vi, 22; x, passim; Cant. iii, 9,10; Esth. i, 6; 
Jer. x, 9; comp. Homer, Od. xix, 55; Herod. ix, 82). 
Probably, too, the art of gilding was known extensive- 
ly, being applied even to the battlements of a city 
(Herod. i, 98; and other authorities quoted by Layard, 
ii, 264). Many tons of gold were spent in the build- 
ing of the Temple alone, though the expression plen- 
teous as stones (2 Chron. i, 15) may be considered as 
hyperbolical, It is, however, confirmed by the history 
of the other Asiatic nations, and more especially of 
the Persians, that the period referred to really abound- 
ed in gold, which was imported in vast masses from 
Africa and the Indies (Heeren, Jdeen, i, 1, 37 sq.). 
The queen of Sheba brought with her (from Arabia 
Felix), among other presents, 120 talents of gold (2 
Chron. ix, 9). 

The chief countries mentioned as producing gold 
are Arabia, Sheba, and Ophir (1 Kings ix, 28; x, 1; 
Job xxviii, 16; in Job xxii, 24 the word Ophir is used 
for gold). Gold is not found in Arabia now (Niebuhr’s 
Travels, p. 141), but it used to be (Artemidor. ap. Stra- 
bo, xvi, 3,18, where he speaks of an Arabian river 
Wiyywa Xovoov karag¢éowy). Diodorus also says that 
it was found there native (@zuoov) in good-sized nug- 
gets (BwAdora). Some suppose that Ophir was an 
Arabian port to which gold was brought (compare 2 
Chron. ii, 7; ix, 10). Other gold-bearing countries 
were Uphaz (Jer. x, 9; Dan. x, 5), Parvaim (2 Chron. 
iii, 6), and (at least primevally) Havilah (Gen. ii, 
11). No traveller in Palestine makes any mention 
of gold except Dr. Edward D. Clarke. At the lake 
of Tiberias, he observes, ‘‘ Native gold was found here 
formerly. We noticed an appearance of this kind, but, 
on account of its trivial nature, neglected to pay prop- 
er attention to it, notwithstanding the hints given by 
more than one writer upon the subject.”” However, 
for every practical purpose, it may be said that Pales- 
tine has no gold. It is alyays spoken of by the Jew- 
ish writers as a foreign product. As gold was very 
common, relatively, in Egypt at a very early date, 
much of that in the hands of the early Hebrews was 
2,45 
XXXviii, 24). 

Metallurgic processes are mentioned in Psa. Ixvi, 
10; Prov. xvii, 3; xxvii, 21; and in Isa. xlvi, 6 the 
trade of goldsmith (compare Judg. xvii, 4, 7S) is al- 
luded to in connection with the overlaying of idols 
with gold-leaf (Rosenmiiller’s Jfinerals of Scripture, p. 
46-51).—Smith, s.v. See GoLpsmirH. 

Gold, in the Scriptures, is the symbol of great value, 
duration, incorruptibility, and strength (Isa. xiii, 12; 
Lam. iv, 2; 2 Tim. ii, 20; Prov. xviii, 11; Job xxxvi, 
19). In Dan. ii, 38, the Babylonian empire is a ‘‘ head 
of gold,’’ so called on account of its great riches; and 
Babylon was called by Isaiah, as in our version, ‘‘the 
golden city” (xiv, 4), but more properly “the exact- 
ress of gold.’? In Eccles. xii, 6, some explain the ex- 
pression ‘‘or the golden bowl be broken” of the human 
head or skull, which resembles a bowl in form. In 
Rey. iv, 4, ‘‘the elders,” and ix, 7, ‘‘the locusts, had 
on their heads crowns of gold.’’ In the costume of 
the East, a linen turban with a gold ornament was 
reckoned a crown of gold, and is so called in the lan- 
guage of Scripture (Lev. viii, 9). Gold denotes spirit- 
ually the redeeming merits of Christ (Rey. iii, 18: ‘*I 
counsel thee to buy of me gold tried in the fire, that 
thou mayst be rich’’), though others interpret it of — 
being rich in good works before God. In 1 Cor. iii, 
12, it seems to denote sincere believers, built into the 
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Christian Church, who will stand the fiery trial.— 
Wemyss, Symbol. Dict. s.v. See Mrrar. 


Golden Calf ("35 bay, e’gel massekah’, a steer. 
image, Exod. xxxii, 4, 8; Deut. ix, 16; Neh. ix, 19, 
lit. a calf, a molten image, and therefore massive, not 
a mere wooden idol plated with gold), an idolatrous 
representation of a young bullock, which the Israelites 
formed at Mount Sinai (Exod. xxxii, 3 sq.; compare 
Psa. evi, 19; Acts vii, 39 sq.), interdicted by Jehovah 
(Hengstenberg, Pentat. i, 159); and eventually, in the 
time of Jeroboam I of the kingdom of Israel, erected 
into a national object of worship (1 Kings xii, 28 sq. ; 
2 Kings x, 29; comp. xvii, 16; Hos. viii, 5 sq.; x, 5; 
Tobit i, 5) at Bethel and Dan (q.v.). See Imacn. 
The symbol was undoubtedly borrowed from Egypt 
(comp. Ezek. xx, 7, 8; Acts vi, 39; see Philo, ii, 159; 
Hengstenberg, Pentat. i, 156 sq.), where living bul- 
locks, Apis (q. v.), as a living symbol of sins (Plu- 
tarch, Jd. 33) in Memphis (Herod. iii, 28; Diod. Sic. 
i, 21; Strabo, xvii, 805), and Mnevis (q. v.) as a rep- 
resentation of the sun-god [see Eaypr] at Heliopolis 
(Diod. Sic. i, 21; Strabo, xvii, 903), were objects of 
worship (see Jablonsky, Panth. Zgypt. i, 122 sq.; 258 
sq.; Creuzer, Symbol. i, 480 sq.). One of these two, 
possibly Apis (Lactant. Jnstit. iv, 10; Jerome, in Hos. 
iv, 15; comp. Spencer, Leg. Rit. Heb. I,i, 1, p. 32 sq.; 
Witsii Zgypt. II, ii, p. 61 sq.; Selden, De dits Syr. I, 
iy, p. 125 sq.; Lengerke, Ken. p. 464), but more prob- 
ably Mnevis (Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. 2d ser. ii, 97), was 
the model of the golden calf which the Israelites in 
the desert, and perhaps Jeroboam afterwagds, set up. 
On the contrary, Philo (Opp. i, 371), with whom Mill 


(Disseré. Sacr. p. 309 sq.) agrees, asserts that the Isra- | 


elitish calf was an imitation of the Egyptian Typhon ; 
but this view was dictated rather by theological prej- 
udices than historical considerations. Nevertheless, 
the bovine symbol is found in the ornamentation of 
the Temple (Ezek. i, 10; 1 Kings vii, 29), and is one 
of wide prevalence in antiquity (Movers, Phdnic. p. 
873 sq.). See CHERUBIM. 

How Moses was able to consume the golden calf 
with fire (47W), and reduce it to powder (JMB, pul- 
verize), as stated in Exod. xxxii, 20, is difficult to say ; 
for although gold readily becomes weak and to some 
extent friable under the action of fire, yet it is by no 
means thus burnt to such a degree as to be reducible 
to dust, and be susceptible of dissolution in drink. 
Most interpreters, e. g. Rosenmiiller (Schol. ad loc.), 
think of some chemical process (which Moses may 
have learned in Egypt, see Wilkinson, Ancient Egypt. 
abridgm. ii, 186 sq.), by which gold may have been cal- 
cined, and so have been triturated as a metallic salt. 
Others (Ludwig, De modo quo comminutus est a Moses 
vitulus aureus, Altdorf, 1745) believe that Moses beat 
the fire-checked gold into leaves, and then ground 
these into fine particles in a mill, or filed the melted 
gold into dust (scobis aurea ; comp. Josephus, Ant. viii, 
7, 8; see Bochart, Hieroz. i, 363). The difficulty lies 
in the double procedure, and in the expression ‘‘ burn- 
ed with fire’’ (3N2 priv), which does not seem ap- 
plicable to a chemical, but rather to a mechanical pro- 
cess.—Winer, i, 644. See Caur, GOLDEN. 


Golden City (277, madhebah’; Sept. e7t- 
orovdaarhc, Vulg. tributum), a term applied as an ep- 
ithet of Babylon (Isa. xiv, 4), and occurring nowhere 
else. Some derive it from the Aramman 2195, gold, 
as a verb-form (in the Hip. part. fem.) =gold-making, 
j. e. exactress of gold, a not inapt emblem of the impe- 
rial mart (parallel hemistich 154), grinding) ; or clse= 
a heap or treasury of gold (a pref. formative of place). 
So Gesenius prefers with hesitation (Thes. Heb. p. 322 
b), after Kimchi, Aben-Ezra, etc. Others (so Viirst, 
Heb. Lea. s. v.), following the Targums, Sept., Aqui- 
la, Syriac, and Arab. of Sadias, prefer to read mT, 
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marhebah’, in the sense of oppression, from 339, ra- 
hab’, to scare (compare Isa. iii, 5, where AM occurs in 
parallelism with W342). See Basytoy. 


Golden Legend (Lat. Aurea Legenda), a collec- 
tion of legendary accounts of saints, long very popu- 
lar, in almost all the European languages. It was 
compiled by a Dominican, James de Voragine, also 
written Vragine and Varagine, about A.D. 1230. It 
has 177 sdllions each giving an account of a particu- 


lar saint or festival. It is of no historical value. 


Golden Number, the number in the ecclesiasti- 
cal calendar by which the age of the moon, and conse- 
quently the time of Easter, is determined, Easter-day 
being the first Sunday after the full moon, which hap- 
pens upon or next after the 21st of March, to deter- 
mine the time of Easter, it is only necessary to find 
out the precise time of the above full moon. As at 
the end of nineteen years the moon returns to have 
her changes on the same days of the solar year and 
of the month on which they happened nineteen years 
before, it follows that by the use of a cycle consisting 
of nineteen numbers, the various changes of the moon 
for every year may be found out without the use of 
astronomical tables. The numbers of this cycle, from 
their great usefulness, were usually written in the cal- 
endar in Jetters of gold: hence the name, golden num- 
ber. Another account of the origin of the name is 
that the metonic cycle of nineteen years [see Curo- 
NOLOGY | was originally engraved in letters of gold on 
marble columns. The rule for finding the golden 
number for any particular year is, ‘Add 1 to the number 
of years, and divide by 19; the quotient gives the number 
of cycles, and the remainder gives the golden number for 
that year; and if there be no remainder, then 19 is the 
golden number, and that year is the last of the cycle.”’— 
Farrar, Eccles. Dict. s. v. : 

' Golden Rose, a rose set in precious stones, con- 
secrated by the pope, and sent to crowned heads and 
others whom the pope delights to honor, This rose 
was first sent in 1366 by Urban V to Joan, queen of 
Sicily. The pope consecrates one every year on the 
4th Sunday in Lent. The golden rose was sent to the 
queen of Spain just before her downfall in 1868. 


Golden Wedge (03, kethem’, Isa. xiii, 12; a 
poetical term, fine gold, as elsewhere rendered). See 
GOLD. 

Goldsmith (55%, tsoreph’, Neh. iii, 8, 82; Isa, 
x1,19; xli,7; xlvi,6; a founder or finer, as elsewhere 
rendered), a melter of gold (i. q. 7372, matsreph’, “ re- 
finer,” Mal. iii,2,8). See Gop. In Neh. iii, 31, the 
word so rendered (ODI) is rather a proper name, Zor- 
put (q.v.). “The use of gold for jewelry and vari- 
ous articles of luxury dates from the most remote ages. 
Pharaoh haying ‘arrayed’ Joseph ‘in vestures of fine 
linen, put a gold chain about his neck ;’ and the jew- 
els of silver and gold borrowed from the Egyptians by 
the Israelites at the time of their leaving Egypt (out 
of which the golden calf was afterwards made), suffice 
to prove the great quantity of precious metals wrought 
at that time into female ornaments, It is not from 
the Scriptures alone that the skill of the Egyptian 
goldsmiths may be inferred; the sculptures of Thebes 
and Beni-Hassan afford their adaitionlidestimony, and 
the numerous gold and silver vases, inlaid work, and 
jewelry, represented in common use, show the great 
advancement they had made in this branch of art. At 
Beni-Hassan, the process of washing the ore, smelting 
or fusing the metal with the help of the blow-pipe, and 
fashioning it for ornamental purposes, weighing it, and 
taking an account of the quantity so made up, and 
other occupations of the goldsmith, are represented ; 
but, as might be supposed, these subjects merely suf. 
fice, as they were intended, to give a general indica- 
tion of the goldsmith’s trade, without attempting to 
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describe the means employed” (Wilkinson, Anc. Egyp- 
See METALLURGY. 


tians, abridgment, ii, 138 sq.). 


1, 2, and 3, 4, are wringing out the water from the gold in a bag, b,d; a, ¢, frames sup- 
porting the bag while draining; f, g, are articles of jewelry on a frame, ¢; h, a box con- 
taining implements, 7, and perhaps a crucible, k. The hieroglyphics (consisting of the 
bowl in which the metal was washed, the cloth through which it was strained, and the 
dropping of the water, united) read “ goldsmith” or ‘* worker in gold.” 


Gol’gotha (ToAyoSa, for Aram. NINDIDA, Gulgal- 
ta’ [comp. Heb. M243, 2 Kings ix, 35], the skull, as be- 
ing globular; the Syr. version has gogulta), the vulgar 
name of the spot where Jesus was crucified, and inter- 
preted by the evangelists as meaning ‘‘the place of a 
skull,” and hence interpreted by the equivalent term 
CaLvary (Matt. xxvii, 33; Mark xv, 22; John xix, 
ili) 

Three explanations of this name have been given: 
(1.) A tradition at one time prevailed (see Jerome zn 
Ephes. v, 14; Epist. xlvi; De Sanct. Locis) that Adam 
was buried on Golgotha, that from his skull it derived 
its name, and that at the crucifixion the drops of 
Christ’s blood fell on the skull and raised Adam to 
life, whereby the ancient prophecy quoted by Paul in 
Eph. v, 14 received its fulfilment—‘‘ Awake, thou Adam 
that sleepest’’—so the old versions appear to have run 
—‘‘and arise from the dead, for Christ shalt touch 
thee” (érulatoe for emipatdoer). See the quotation in 
Reland, Palest. p. 860; also Raewulf, in Larly Travel- 
lers, p. 39. The skull commonly introduced in early 
pictures of the crucifixion refers to this. (2.) Jerome 
says elsewhere (tm Jatt. xxvii, 33) that it was a spot 
where executions ordinarily took place, and therefore 
abounded in skulls; but, according to the Jewish law, 
these must have been buried, and therefore were no 
more likely to confer a name on the spot than any 
other part of the skeleton. In this case, too, the Greek 
should be rézoc koaviwy, ‘of skulls,” instead of coa- 
viov, “of a skull,” still less a ‘‘skull,’’ as in the Ara- 
maic, and in the Greek of Luke. If this had been 
the usual place of execution, there is no reason why 
all the evangelists should have been so explicit in 
the name. That it was a well-known spot, however, 
has been inferred by many from the way in which 
it is mentioned in the gospels, each except Matthew 
having the definite article—‘ the place Golgotha’’— 
ee the place which is called a skull”—“ the place (A.V. 
omits the article) called of, or after, a skull.”’ That it 
was the ordinary spot for such purposes has been ar- 
gued from the fact that, to those at least who carried 
the sentence into effect, Christ was but an ordinary 
criminal; and there is not a word to indicate that the 
soldiers in ‘leading him away” went to any other 
than the usual place for what must have been a com- 
mon operation. But the act of crucifixion was so 
common a punishment among the Romans, especially 
upon Jews, that it seems to have been performed al- 
most anywhere. See Crucrrixioy. (3.) The name 
has been held to come from the look or form of the 
spot itself, bald, round, and skull-like, and therefore a 
mound or hillock, in accordance with the common 
phrase ‘Mount Calvary.” It must be remembered, 
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however, that neither Eusebius, nor Cyril, nor Jerome, 
nor any of the earliest historical writers ever speak of 
Golgotha as a hill. Yet the 
expression must have become 
current at a very early peri- 
od, for the Bordeaux pilgrim 
describes it in A.D. 333 as 
Monticulus Golgotha (Itinera- 
rium Hierosol., ed. Wessel., p. 
593). Dr. Robinson suggests 
that the idea of a mount origi- 
nated in the fact that a round- 
ed rock or monticule existed 
on the place where, in the be- 
ginning of the 4th century, 
tradition located the scene of 
the crucifixion (Bib. Res. ii, 
375). 

All the information the Bi- 
ble gives us regarding the site 
of Golgotha may be stated in 
a few words. Christ was 
crucified ‘‘ without the gate” 
(Heb. xiii, 12), “nigh to the 
city” (John xix, 20), at a place called Golgotha (Matt. 
xxvii, 83), and apparently beside some public thor- 
oughfare (xxvii, 39) leading to #i country (Mark 
xxy, 21). The tomb in which he was lain was hewn 
out of the rock (Mark xv, 46), in a garden or orchard 
(«ijroc), at the place of crucifixion (John xix, 41, 42). 
Neither Golgotha nor the tomb is ever afterwards men- 
tioned by*any of the sacred writers. No honor seems 
to have been paid to them, no sanctity attached to 
them during the apostolic age, or that which immedi- 
ately succeeded it. It is not till the beginning of the 
4th century that we find any attempt made to fix the 
position of, or attach sanctity to Golgotha. Eusebius 
then informs us that the emperor Constantine, ‘‘not 
without divine admonition,” resolved to uncover the 
holy tomb. He states that wicked men had covered 
it over with earth and rubbish, and had erected on the 
spot a temple of Venus. These were removed, and 
the tomb and Golgotha laid bare. A magnificent 
church was built over them, and consecrated in A.D. 
335 (Vit. Constantin. iii, 26-33). There can be little 
doubt that the present Church of the Sepulchre occu- 
ptes the site of that built by Constantine. The only 
writer who seriously impugns their identity is Mr. 
Fergusson (Essay on the ancient Topography of Jerusa- 
lem, London, 1847), who asserts that Golgotha was on 
Mount Moriah, and that the building now called the 
Mosque of Omar, or Dome of the Rock, is the church 
erected by Constantine over the Holy Sepulchre. Be- 
neath its dome is a projecting rock with a cave in it; 
this, he says, is the real tomb. The arguments on 
which his theory rests are mainly architectural, and 
are unquestionably forcible ; but his topographical and 
historical argument is a complete failure. He says 
the site was transferred at the time of the Crusaders ; 
but for this there is not a shadow of evidence. Any 
one who has examined on the spot the topography of 
Mount Moriah, and who has closely inspected the ma- 
sonry of the massive wall which surrounds the whole 
of the Haram area, must see that this theory is unten- 
able. The only point to be settled is, whether the 
church of Constantine stood on the real Golgotha. 
Eusebius is our first witness, and he lived 300 years 
after the crucifixion. His story is repeated with some 
changes, and numerous embellishments, by subse- 
quent writers (Socrates, H. E.i, 17; Sozom. H. EL. ii, 
1; Theodoret, Hist. Eccl. i, 18). That the spot is now 
marked by the Church of the Sepulchre was the al- 
most universally accredited tradition down to the last 
century ; for though many were struck by the singular 
position of the church, yet they got over that difficulty 
by various means (Robinson, Bib. Res. i, 408). The 
first who openly opposed the tradition was Korte, a 
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German traveller who visited Jerusalem in 1738. He 
was followed by Dr. Clarke (Travels), Scholz (Reise, 
and De Golgathe Situ), Robinson, Tobler (Golgatha), 
and others. The identity of Golgotha has been main- 
tained by Von Raumer (Paldstina), Krafft (die Topo- 
graphie Jerusalems), Tischendorf (Reise, ii, 17 sq.), 
Schulz (Jerusalem, p. 59 sq., 96 sq.), and especially 
Williams in his Holy City. The tradition that fixes 
the site of Golgotha upon that of the present Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre is not older than the 4th cen- 
tury, being first mentioned by Eusebius, and attribu- 
ted to the miraculous discovery of the holy cross by 
the empress Helena. Yet, in the absence of any other 
tradition respecting a site which could not well have 
been forgotten, and in the difficulty of finding any 
other position answering to the requirements of the 
case, we may well coincide in the belief that it repre- 
sents the true locality (see Strong’s Harm. and Expos. 
of the Gosp. Append. i, p. 4, ete.). The question most- 
ly depends upon the course of Josephus’s second wall, 
and the position of Acra as determined by that of the 
valley of the Tyropeon. Dr. Robinson’s views of the 
relative position of these leading portions of Jerusa- 
lem seems to be unnatural and untenable, being ap- 
parently influenced by an excessive jealousy of all tra- 
ditionary evidence. He therefore decides against the 
identity of the site of Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre 
(Bib. Researches, i, 408-516). His arguments, however, 
are vehemently combated by Mr. Williams (Holy City, 
ii, 13-64), and a long and bitter controversy has ensued 
(see the Bibliotheca Sacra for 1843, p. 154-202; 1846, 
. p. 413-460, 605-652; 1848, p. 92-96). Dr. Robinson to 
the last maintained his former opinion (new ed. of Fe- 
searches, i, 407-418 ; iii, 254-263). Other travellers are 
equally divided as respects the identity of these places, 
but it may be remarked that Dr. Robinson’s reasoning 
has failed to satisfy even German scholars of the im- 
possibility of this position of Golgotha. The evidence 
of locality to be gathered from the Gospel statements 
as to the scene of the tomb of our Lord is as follows: 
The palace of Pilate and the judgment hall stood at 
the north-west angle of the Haram area, where the 
house of the pasha still stands. There Jesus was con- 
demned, scourged, and mocked. Thence the soldiers 
‘Jed him out’? (Mark xv, 20) to crucify him. They 
met a man called Simon “coming out of the country,” 
and compelled him to bear the cross. They brought 
him unto Golgotha, and there they crucified him. The 
passers by reviled him. His mother and some others 
stood by the cross (John xix, 25). ‘All his acquain- 
tance stood afar off beholding these things” (Luke xxiii, 
49). A combination of these statements of the evange- 
lists shows that it lay just outside the walls of the city, 
opposite the tower of Antonia, and therefore probably 
at the north-west. See JerusaLem. The traditional 
Golgotha is now a little chapel in the side of the Church 
of the Sepulchre, gorgeously decorated with marble, 
and gold, and silver. The inonks profess to show the 
hole in which the cross was planted, and a rent in the 
rock made by the earthquake! (Porter, Hand-book for 
Syr. and Pal. p. 166; Williams, Holy City, ii, 226 sq.) 
—Kitto, s. v.; Smith, s. Vv. See Plessing, Ueb. Gol- 
gatha u. Christi Grab (Hal. 1789) ; Scholz, De Golgathe 
et J. C. sepulcri situ (Bonn, 1825); Schultze, De vera 
causa nominis Golgatha (Nurnb. 1782); Themis, Gol- 
gatha, et sanctum sepulerum (in Ilgen’s Zeitschr. Wf hist 
Theol. 1842, iv, 8-34); Zorin, De Christe extra portam 
supplicio (in. his Opuse. ii, 193-7); Finlay, Site of the 


Holy Sepulchre (Lond. 1847) ; Berggren, Bibel und Jo- | 


sephus i. Jerusalem uw. das Heilege Grab, wider Robinson 


und neuer Zions 
seiner Kirchen u. Kloster (Berl. 1850). 


Goliath (Heb. Golyath’, 7723; Sept. Poa, Jo- 
sephus Podéaoc), a famous giant of Gath, who “‘ morn- 


ing and evening for forty days” defied the armies of 
Israel; but was eventually slain by David, in the re- 


See CALVARY. 
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markable encounter, with a sling (1 Sam. xvii). B.C. 
1063. Although repeatedly called a Philistine, he was 
possibly descended from the old Rephaim, of whom a 
scattered remnant took refuge with the Philistines af- 
ter their dispersion by the Ammonites (Deut. ii, 20, 21; 
2 Sam. xxi, 22). Some trace of this condition may be 
preserved in the giant’s name, if it be connected with 
mp43, an exile, as thought by Gesenius (Thes. Heb. p. 
285). Simonis, however, derives it from an Arabic 
word meaning stout (Onom. s. v.); while Fiirst merely 
indicates it as of Philistian etymology (Heb. Lez. s. v.). 
Hitzig (Gescr. u. Mythol. der Philist. p. 76) regards it 
as merely =TavAevrne, i. e. sorcerer. His height was 
‘six cubits and a span,” which, taking the cubit at 21 
inches, would make him 102 feet high. But the Sept. 
(at 1 Sam. xVii, 4) and Josephus (Ant. vi, 9, 1) read 
“four cubits and a span.” This will make him about 
the same size as the royal champion slain by Antimen- 
idas, brother of Alczus (azoXirovra piay povoy ma- 
Xéwv ard TéwTwy, ap. Strabo, xiii, p. 617, with Miil- 
ler’s emendation), Even on this computation Goliath 
would be, as Josephus calls him, av)jp wappeyeGiora- 
roc—a truly enormous man. (See Wichmannshausen, 
De armatura Gol. Viteb. 1711.) After the victory Da- 
vid cut off Goliath’s head (1 Sam. xvii, 51; compare 
Herod. iv, 6; Xenoph. Anab. v, 4,17; Niebuhr men- 
tions a similar custom among the Arabs, Beschr. p. 
304), which he brought (ver. 54) to Jerusalem (proba- 
bly after his accession to the throne, Ewald, Gesch. ili, 
94), while he hung the armor in his tent. See Ficur. 
His sword was afterwards received by David in a great 
emergency from the hands of Ahimelech at Nob, where 
it had been preserved as a religious trophy (1 Sam. 
xxi, 9), See Grant. 

The scene of this famous combat (see Trendelenburg, 
De pugna Dav. cum Goliatho, Gedan. 1792) was the 
Valley of the Terebinth, between Shochoh and Aze- 
kah, probably among the western passes of Benjamin, 
although a confused modern tradition has given the 
name of Ain-Jahlad (spring of Goliath) to the spring 
of Harod, or “‘ trembling” (Stanley, Palest. p. 342; see 
Judg. vii, 1). See Exau,VALLey or. This modern 
name, however, may rather be (=the spring of Gilead) 
a reminiscence of Gideon’s exploit (Judg. vii, 3). See 
GiLeap. The circumstances of the combat (q. v.) are 
in all respects Homeric, free from any of the puerile 
legends which Oriental imagination subsequently in- 
troduced into it; as, for instance, that the stones used 
by David called out to him from the brook, ‘‘ By our 
means you shall slay the giant,”’ ete. (Hottinger, /ist. 
Orient. i, 8, p.111 sq.). The fancies of the Rabbis are 
yet more extraordinary. By the Mohammedans Saul 
and Goliath are called Taluth and Kaluth (Jalut in Ko- 
ran, ii, 131 sq.),.perhaps for the sake of the homoiote- 
leuton, of which they are so fond (Hottinger, Hist. 
Orient. i, 8, p. 28). Abulfeda mentions a Canaanite 
king of the name Jalut (ist. Anteislam, p. 176); and, 
according to Ahmed al-Fassi, Gialout was a dynastic 
name of the old giant-chiefs of the Philistines (D’Her- 
belot, Bibl. Or. s. v. Gialout), In the title of the psalm 
added to the psalter in the Sept. we find rp Aavid mpo¢ 
roy Fokdd; and although the allusions are vague, it 
is thought by some that this psalm may have been 
written after the victory. This psalm is given at 
length under Dav1, p. 687 (sce Hilscher, Psa. centes. 


| quinquages. prim. illustr., acced. vita Goliathi, Bautzen, 


1716). itis strange that we find no more definite al- 
lusions to this combat in Hebrew poetry ; but it is the 
opinion of some that the song now attributed to Han- 


| § ( i ak sos 7 ae € it ee 
ilger (Lund, 1862); Tobler, Golgatha, | nah (1 Sam. ii, 1-10) was originally written really in 


commemoration of David’s triumph on this occasion 
(Thenius, Die Bucher Sam. p.8; comp. Bertholdt, Hind. 
iii, 915; Ewald, Poet. Biicher des A. Boi Ai) see 
PSALMS. 

In 2 Sam. xxi, 19, we find that another Goliath of 
Gath, of whom it is also said that ‘‘the staff of his 
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spear was like a weaver’s beam,’’ was slain by Elha- 
nan, also a Bethlehemite. St. Jerome (Quest. Heb. ad 
loc.) makes the unlikely conjecture that Elhanan was 
another name of David. The A.V. here interpolates 
the words ‘‘the brother of,” from 1 Chron. xx, 5, where 
this giant is called ‘‘Lahmi.” See Stiebritz, Die Da- 
vidische Erlegung des Goliaih’s (Halle, 1742).—Smith, 
s.v. See ELHANAN. 

Golius, Jacobus, was born at the Hague in 1596. 
After finishing his studies at the University of Ley- 
den, he was called to give instruction in the Greek lan- 
guage at Rochelle. In 1624 he became professor of 
the Arabic language, and in 1629 also of mathematics 
at the University of Leyden. He died Sept. 28, 1067. 
He brought out an edition of the New Testament in 
modern Greek. He also had the ConféSsion of Faith 
of the Reformed Church of Holland, the Heidelberg 
Catechism, and the Liturgy translated into modern 
Arabic by an Armenian for circulation in the Levant. 
His principal work is his Leawicon Arab.-Latinum cum 
ind. Lat. It was first published in London, and sub- 
sequently at Leyden, 1653, in fol. See Glasius, Godge- 
leerd Nederland, i, 584; Bayle, Dict. hist. et Crit. (J.P. 
W.) 

Golius, Petrus, brother of J. Golius, was brought 
up by his maternal uncle, Jan Hemelaar, canon at 
Antwerp, in the Roman Catholic Church, in which he 
remained through life. He shared his brother’s fond- 
ness for Oriental studies. After spending several years 
in Palestine, he was appointed professor of Oriental 
languages. at Rome. He translated Thomas &4 Kem- 
pis’s work, De Imitatione Christi, into Arabic, and la- 
bored on an edition of the Bible in the same language. 
At the age of seventy-four he went to convert the 
heathen on the coasts of Malabar. He died at Surat. 
See Glasius, Godgeleerd Nederland, i, 536; Bayle, art. 
Hemelar. (J. P. W.) 


Gomar, FRANcIs, an eminent Calvinistic divine 
and polemic, was born Jan. 30, 1563, at Bruges, and 
educated at Strasburg under John Sturmius, and at 
Neustadt, where the professors of Heidelberg found a 
refuge when Louis, the elector palatine, had banished 
them. In 1582 he came to England, and attended at 
Oxford the divinity lectures of Dr. John Rainolds, and 
at Cambridge those of Dr. William Whittaker, and at 
this latter university he was admitted to the degree 
of B.D. in 1584, The elector Louis dying in 1583, 
prince Casimir, his brother, restored the professors of 
Heidelberg, to which place Gomar returned from Cam- 
bridge, and spent two years there. In 1587 he became 
pastor of the Flemish church at Frankfort, and exer- 
cised the functions of that office until 1593. In 1594 
he was appointed professor of divinity at Leyden. 
Here he remained teaching quietly until 1603, when 
he became the zealous opponent of his new colleague 
Arminius. Arminius, as is well known, opposed, and 
Gomar defended, the peculiarities of Calvin, and in 
this controversy Gomar displayed a most violent, vir- 
ulent, and intolerant spirit, and endeayored by various 
publications to excite the indignation of the States of 
Holland against his rival. The combatants disputed 
before the States in 1608. See Arminius. On one 
of these occasions Barneveldt, in a short address to 
them, declared that he thanked God their contentions 
did not affect the fundamental articles of the Christian 
religion; Gomar replied that he “would not appear 
before the throne of God with Arminius’s errors.” On 
the death of Arminius, Gomar, 1609, retired to Middle- 
burg, whence he was invited by the University of 
Saumur to be professor of divinity, and four years after 
he exchanged this office for the professorship of divin- 
ity and Hebrew at Groningen. He attended the Syn- 
od of Dort in 1618, where he took an active part in 
the condemnation of the Arminians. See Dorr. He 
visited Leyden in 1633 to revise the translation of the 
Old Testament, and died at Groningen Jan. 16, 1641. 
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His works were published at Amsterdam in 1645 (fol.); 
also in 1664, Opera omnia theologica (Amsterd. fol.). 
See Bayle; Hook, Eccles. Biog. v, 332; Mosheim, Ch. 
Hist. cent. xvii, pt. ii, ch. ii, §11; Hoefer, Nowv. Biog. 
Générale, xxi, 186; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. v, 231. 


Gomé. See Buirusx. 


Go’mer (Heb. id. "723, vanishing, or perh. heat, i. 
e. passion; Sept. Tayo and Topép or Toeo), the name 
of a man and of a race descended from him, also of a 
woman. 

1. The eldest son of Japheth (B.C. post 2514), son 
of Noah, and father of Ashkenaz, Riphath, and Togar- 
mah (Gen. x, 2), whose descendants seem to have 
formed a great branch of the south-eastern population 
of Europe (Gen. x, 3; compare 1 Chron.i, 5). In the 
Scriptures, however, the people named Gomer (men- 
tioned along with Togarmah in the armies of Magog, 
Ezek. xxxviii, 6) imply rather an obscure and but 
vaguely-known nation of the barbarous north (Rosen- 
miller, Alterth. I, i, 235 sq.). The Jerusalem Targum 
renders Gen. x, 3 by "P"TEN, African; Arab, 71M, 
Turk. Bochart (Phaleg, iii, 81) identifies the name, 
on etymological grounds, with Phrygia (from 774, to 
consume, and govyia, from povyew, to roast); Phrygia 
being, according to ancient testimony, a ywoa wexmv- 
owroc, and part of it bearing the name of raraxexav- 
evn, or burnt (Strabo, xiii, 628; Diod. iii, 138). But 
to this it seems a fatal objection that the Phrygians 
formed only a branch of the Togarmians (Josephus, 
Ant. i, 6,1; Jerome, Quest. in Gen. x, 3), and there- 
fore cannot be regarded as the stem whence the To- 
garmians themselves sprang. The same objection ap- 
plies to the suggestion that Gomer is the German race 
(Talm. Yoma, 10 a); for this comes under Ashkenaz, 
a branch of Gomer. Wahl (Asten, i, 274) compares 
Gamir, the ancient name for Cappadocia, and Kalisch 
(Comm. in Gen.) seeks to identify it with the Chomari, 
a nation in Bactriana, noticed by Ptolemy (vi, 11, § 6). 
Most of the interpreters take Gomer to be the ancestor 
of the Celts, and more especially of the Cimmerit, 
Kuupeoror (Herodotus, i, 6, 15, 103), who were already 
known in the time of Homer (Odyss. xi, 14). To judge 
from the ancient historians (Herodotus, Strabo, Plu- 
tarch, etc.), they had in early times settled to the north 
of the Black Sea, and gave their name to the Crimea 
(from the Arab. krim, by transposition from the Heb.), 
the ancient Chersonesus Taurica, where they left traces 
of their presence in the ancient names, Cimmerian 
Bosporus, Cimmerian Isthmus, Mount Cimmerium, 
the district Cimmeria, and particularly the Cimmerian 
walls (Herod. iv, 12, 45, 100 ; Aisch. Prom. Vinct. 729), 
and in the modern name Crimea. They forsook this 
abode under the pressure of the Scythian tribes, and 
during the early part of the 7th century B.C. they 
poured over the western part of Asia Minor, commit- 
ting immense devastation, and defying for more than 
half a century the power of the Lydian kings. They 
were finally expelled by Alyattes, with the exception 
of a few who settled at Sinope and Antandrus. It 
was about the same period that Ezekiel noticed them 
as acting in conjunction with Armenia (Togarmah) 
and Magog (Scythia). The connection between Go- 
mer and Armenia is supported by the tradition, pre- 
served by Moses of Chorene (i, 11), that Gamir was 
tHe ancestor of the Haichian kings of the latter coun- 
try. After the expulsion of the Cimmerians from 
Asia Minor their name disappears in its original form ; 
but there can be little reasonable doubt that both the 
name and the people are to be recognised in the Cim- 
bri of the north of Europe, described by the classical 
writers sometimes as a German, sometimes as a Celtic 
race. The preponderance of authority is in favor of 
the latter (Sallust, Jug. 114; Florus, iii, 3; Appian, 
De Reb, Ill. 4; Bell, Ctwwili, i, 29; iv, 2; Diodor. v, 82; 
xiv, 114; Plutarch, Cam.15; Mar. 25,27; Dion. Cass, 
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xliv, 42; Justin, xxiv, 8; xxxviii, 3, 4); and the 
probability is that the Cimbri were Celtic, and of the 
same tribe as the Cymry of Britain (Prichard, Hustern 
Origin of the Celtic Nations, by Latham, p. 142; Lath- 
am, Germania of Tacitus, Epilegom. p. clxv sq.). By 
the ancients the Cimmerii and the Cimbri were held 
to be one people; the abodes of the latter were fixed 
during the Roman empire in the north and west of 
Europe, particularly in the Cimbric Chersonese (Den- 
mark), on the coast between the Elbe and Rhine, and 
in Belgium, whence they had crossed to Britain, and 
occupied at one period the whole of the British isles, 
but were ultimately driven back to the western and 
northern districts, which their descendants still oc- 
cupy in two great divisions, the Gael in Ireland and 
Scotland, the Cymry in Wales. The latter name pre- 
Serves a greater similarity to the original Gomer than 
either of the classical forms, the consonants being 
identical. The link to connect ‘“Cymry” with “ Cim- 
bri” is furnished by the forms Cambria and Cumber- 
land. The whole Celtic race may therefore be regard- 
ed as descended from Gomer, and thus the opinion of 
Josephus (Ant. i, 6, 1), that the Galatians were sprung 
from him, may be reconciled with the view propound- 
ed (Michaelis, Supplem. p. 335 sq.). From the place 
Gomer occupies in the roll of nations in Genesis, it 
may be presumed that the people descended from him 
was one of the oldest, and this would fall in with the 
half-mythic character of the Cimmerii as they appear 
in Homer. It is plain also from Ezek. xxxviii, 6 that 
the race of Gomer was regarded by the Hebrews as 
living to the far north of Palestine, and this accords 
exactly with the site assigned to the Cimmerii by He- 
rodotus, who places them on the Caucasus, and repre- 
sents them as skirting the Euxine and coming down 
on Asia Minor by way of Colchis, and across the river 
Halys. If the Cimmerii and the Cimbri are identi- 
fied, and the latter be regarded as a Celtic-speaking 
people, the statement of Jerome that the Galatz spoke 
a language not greatly differing from that of the Tre- 
veri (Proleg. Lib. u, ad Ep. ad Galatas) may have an 
important bearing on the subject of the migrations of 
the original Gomerian stock.—Smith, s. v.; Kitto, s. 
v. See ErHnoLoey. 

2. The name of the daughter of Diblaim, a harlot 
who became the wife or concubine (according to some, 
in vision only) of the prophet Hosea (Hos.i, 3). B.C. 
cir. 725. 

Gomor’rah (Heb. Amorah’, m's’a2, prob. submer- 
sion; Sept. 7 or ra Tépoppa, N. T. “ Gomorrha”), 
one of the four cities in or near the vale of Siddim 
(Gen. x, 19; xiii, 10), apparently overwhelmed by the 
destruction which caused the Dead Sea (Gen. xix, 24, 
28). B.C. 2064. See Srppim. Its king, Birsha, was 
one of those that joined battle with the forces of Che- 
dorlaomer, and in the rout Lot’s family became in- 
volved until rescued by Abraham (Gen. xiv, 2, 8-11). 
B.C. cir. 2080. The allusions in Scripture to the ‘‘ cit- 
ies of the plain” appear to indicate that they stood 
close together (Gen. xiii, 10; xiv, 8-11), and that they 
lay near the southern extremity of the present lake, 
for Abraham, on going to the brow of the mountain 
near Hebron, “looked toward Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and all the plain” (Gen. xix, 28), and this he could 
not have done had they been situated further north.» 
The battle between the eastern kings and the people 
of the plain took place ‘‘in the vale of Siddim, which 
is the Salt Sea” (Gen. xiv, 3). The phrase, however, 
is not quite decisive as to the precise position; for, as 
Reland observes (Palest. p. 254), it is not stated that 
the five cities stood in the vale of Siddim, although 
this perhaps may be inferred, and seems to be implied 
in the name of Gomorrah. This city appears to have 
been next in importance to Sodom, as it is always 
mentioned second, and often these two of the four cit- 
ies alone are named, as types of impiety and wicked- 
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ness (Gen. xviii, 20; Rom. ix, 29). What that atroc- 
ity was may be gathered from Gen, xix,48. Their 
miserable fate is held up as a warning to the children 
of Israel (Deut. xxix, 23); as a precedent for the de- 
struction of Babylon (Isa. xiii, 19, and Jer. 1, 40), of 
Edom (Jer, xlix, 18), of Moab (Zeph. ii, 9), and even 
of Israel (Amos iy, 11). By Peter in the N, T., and 
by Jude 2 Pet. ii, 6; Jude ver. 4-7), it is made “an 
ensample unto those that after should live ungodly,” 
or ‘‘deny Christ.” Similarly, their wickedness rings 
as a proverb throughout the prophecies (see Deut. 
XXX, 32; Isa.i, 9,10; Jer. xxiii, 14). Jerusalem 
herself is there unequivocally called Sodom, and her 
people Gomorrah, for their enormities; just in the 
same way that the corruptions of the Church of Rome 
have caused her to be called Babylon. On the other 
hand, according to the N. T., there is a sin which ex- 
ceeds even that of Scdom and Gomorrha, that, namely, 
of which Tyre and Sidon, Capernaum, Chorazin, and 
Bethsaida, were guilty when they ‘repented not,” in 
spite of ‘the mighty works’? which they had witness- 
ed (Matt. x, 15); and Mark has ranged under the same 
category all those who would not receive the preach- 
ing of the apostles (vi, 11). See Sopom. 

To turn to their geographical position, one passage 
of Scripture seems expressly to assert that the vale 
of Siddim had become the “salt,” or dead, “ sea” (Gen. 
xiv, 3), called elsewhere too the ‘sea of the plain’ 
(Josh. xii, 8); the expression, however, occurs ante- 
cedently to their overthrow. Josephus (Ant. i, 9) 
says that the late Asphaltites, or Dead Sea, was form- 
ed out of what used to be the valley where Sodom 
stood; but elsewhere he declares that the territory of 
Sodom was not submerged in the lake (War, iv, 8, 4), 
but still existed parched and burnt up, as is the ap- 
pearance of that region still; and certainly nothing in 
Scripture would lead to the idea that they were de- 
stroyed by submersion (though they may have been 
submerged afterwards when destroyed), for their de- 
struction is expressly attributed to the brimstone and 
fire rained upon them from heaven (Gen. xix, 24; see 
also Deut. xxix, 22, and Zeph. ii, 9; also Peter and 
Jude before cited). St. Jerome, in the Onomasticon, 
merely says of Sodom, ‘‘ civitas impiorum diyino igne 
consumpta juxta mare mortuum”’ (s. y. Zddopa, Sodo- 
ma; comp.s. v. Toupooa, Gommora). The whole sub- 
ject is ably handled by Cellarius (ap. Ugol. Thesaur. 
vii, dccxxxix-Ixxyiii), though it is not always neces- 
sary to agree with his conclusions. Among modern 
travellers, Dr. Robinson shows that the Jordan could 
not have ever flowed into the gulf of ’Akabah; on the 
contrary, that the rivers of the desert themselves flow 
northwards into the Dead Sea. See ARABAH. This, 
added to the configuration and deep depression of the 
valley, serves in his opinion to prove that there must 
have always been a lake there, into which the Jordan 
flowed; though he admits it to have been of far less 
extent than it now is, and even the whole southern 
part of it to have been added subsequently to the over- 
throw of the four cities, which stood, according to him, 
at the original south end of it, Zoar probably being sit- 
uated in the mouth of wady Kerah, as it opens upon 
the isthmus of the peninsula. In the same plain, he 
remarks, were slime-pits, or wells of bitumen (Gen. 
xiv, 10); ‘‘salt-pits” also (Zeph ii, 9); while the en- 
largement of the lake he considers to haye been caused 
by some convulsion or catastrophe of nature connected 
with the miraculous destruction of the cities—volcanic 
agency, that of earthquakes, and the like (LzU/. Res. ii, 
187-192, 2d ed.). He might have adduced the great 
earthquake at Lisbon as a case in point. The great 
difference of level between the bottoms of the north- 
ern and southern ends of the lake, the former 1300, the 
latter only 13 feet below the surface, singularly con- 
firms the above view (Stanley, S. § P. p. 287, 2d ed.). 
Pilgrims of Palestine formerly saw, or fancied that 
they saw, ruins of towns at the bottom of the sea, not 
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far from the shore (see Maundrell, Early Travellers, p. 
454).—Smith, s.v.; Kitto,s.v. M. de Saulcy is con- 
fident he has discovered the remains of Gomorrah in 
certain ruins which he reports in a valley by the name 
of Gumrar, on the N. W. shore of the Dead Sea, just 
north of Ain el-Feshkah (Dead Sea, ii, 49) ; but Van de 
Velde makes light of this account (Narrative, ii, 115 
sq.), which, indeed, lacks confirmation, especially as it 
is generally believed that the sites of these cities are 
all buried under the southern shallows of the lake. 
See DEAD SEA. 

Gomo/rrha, the manner in which the name Go- 
MORRAH (q. v.) is written in the A. V. of the apocry- 


phal books and the N. T., following the Greek form of | 


the word Toudppa (2 Esd. ii, 8; Matt. x, 15; Mark vi, 
11; Rom. ix, 29; Jude 7; 2 Pet. ii, 6).—Smith, s. v. 

Gondulf, or Gundulf, a Norman priest, was born 
in the neighborhood of Rouen in 1023. After entering 
the Church, he made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem in com- 
pany withthe archdeacon William, afterwards archbish- 
op of Rouen. On his return, being in danger of ship- 
wreck, he vowed to become a monk, and in 1059 he en- 
tered the convent of Bec, where he became intimate with 
Anselm. Lanfranc, prior of Bec, being in 1063 appoint- 
ed abbot of St. Stephen of Caen, chose Gondulf for his 
coadjutor, and still retained him when called in 1070 to 
the archbishopric of Canterbury. Through his influ- 
ence Gondulf was created archbishop of Rochester 
March 19, 1077, and restored that see to its former im- 
portance. After the death of Lanfranc he administer- 
ed for four years the archbishopric of Canterbury, to 
which Anselm was then appointed. The pleasure of 
their meeting was soon disturbed by difficulties occur- 
ing between the new archbishop, William Rufus, and 
Henry I. Gondulf, while faithful to his Church and 
to his friend, managed, however, to remain on good 
terms with both parties, and after king William’s 
death exerted himself to prevent civil war, and to se- 
cure the crown for Henry. These services gave him 
great influence, which he used for the benefit of his 
diocese. He died at Rochester in 1108. Gondulf en- 
joyed great reputation for learning: he devoted his 
time largely to the correction of the text of the Vul- 
gate version. He was also renowned for his elo- 
quence, but none of his sermons are extant now. Of 
his correspondence with Anselm there remains but one 
letter, which, with an epistle to the monks of Bee, is 
all we have of his writings. See Vita Gondulphé (in 
Wharton, Anglia sacra); Hist. litteraire de la France 
(vol. ix); Rémusat, Hist. de St. Anselme ; Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, xxi, 196. 

Gonesius, Prerer (Conyza, Goniadzki, Goniondz- 
ke), one of the early Unitarians of Poland, was born in 
Goniadz in 1525. His opposition to the doctrines of 
the Reformation in the early part of his public career 
won him the support of the Roman Catholics; but hav- 
ing in 1554 undertaken a journey through Germany and 
Switzerland, he became imbued with the doctrines of 
Servetus, and on his return to Poland he rejected all 
creeds except the Apostles’, and openly advocated Uni- 
tarianism. He declared himself against infant bap- 
tism also. Chiefly through his influence, the Reform- 
ed Church of Poland was divided in 1565 into two par- 
ties, Trinitarians and Unitarians. See Sandii Bibli- 
otheca Antitrin. p.40; Fock, Der Socinianismus (Kiel, 
1847) ; Lukaszewicz, Geschichte d. reformirten Kirchen 
in Lithauen, ii, 69 (Lips. 1848-50); Mosheim, Ch. Hist. 
iii, 228, note 12; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. v, 245; Kra- 
sinski, Reformation in Poland (Lps. 1841). 

Gonfalon, a large colored banner, cut at the bot- 
tom so as to leave pendant points. The name is applied 
principally to ecclesiastical banners, carried around to 
raise the vassals of a church fief to defend church 
property. The color was varied according to the char- 
acter of the patron saint of the church or monastery, 
e. g. red for a martyr, green for a bishop, etc. The 
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bearers were called gonfuloniers. Some writers as- 
cribe to these the origin of the practice of carrying 
banners in the Roman Catholic processions. 


Gonorrhea. See Issue. 
Gonsalvi. See Consatyi. 
Gonzaga. See ALoysius or GONZAGA. 


Gonzalez (GoxzaLo) de Berceo, Juan, the 
most ancient Spanish poet, was born in 1196 at Avila, 
in Castile, entered the Benedictine order, and died in 
1266. He is the author of poetical works on the Mass, 
on Doomsday, on the Virgin Mary, on the Life of St. 
Dominic, etc. They are printed in Sanchez’s Colec- 
cion de poesias castellanas anteriores al siglo xv (Madrid, 
1775-90, 3 vols.). Some writers on Spanish literature 
attribute to his works a decisive influence on the pecul- 
iar development of Spanish poetry. (A.J.S.) 


Gonzalez, Tirso, a Spanish Roman Catholic the- 
ologian of the 17th century. Having entered the or- 
der of Jesuits, he became professor at the University 
of Salamanca, and was elected general of his order 
about 1685. He opposed the doctrine of probabilism 
(q. v.), which was upheld by the casuists of the order, 
and affirmed that it originated not among the Jesuits, 
but among the Augustinians, one of whom, Michael 
Salonius (1592), was its author. According to Gon- 
zalez, it was only in the year after it was promulgated 
by Salonius that it was adopted by the Jesuit Valen- 
tia, and developed in 1698 by Vasquez, While ad- 
mitting that the doctrine was held by the majority of 
the Jesuits, he pointed at Fernand Rebello, Paolo Com- 
itelo, and Andrea Le Blane (Candidus Philoletes), who 
Yet Gonzalez did 
not consider it obligatory for all the members of his 
order to adopt his views: he permitted each one to fol- 
low his opinions and fis interest. 'The work he wrote 
on the subject encountered so much opposition that it 
remained twenty-five years in MS. before being print- 
ed, and afterwards appears to have found but few par- 
tisans among the Jesuits. Father Oliva, director of 
the Index, greatly opposed the book, notwithstanding 
the approbation given to it by pope Innocent IX. The 
first edition bore the title Fundamentum Theologie 
moralis, id est tractatus theologicus de recto uso opinio- 
num probabilium (Dillingen, 1689; Naples, Rome, Ly- 
ons, Antwerp, 1694, 4to), The text of the latter edi- 
tions has been altered in several passages, and the 
earlier ones have been destroyed. Gonzalez wrote also 
De Infallibilitate Romani Pontificis in definiendis fider et 
morum controversiis exira concilium generale (Rome, 
1689, 4to; printed by order of Innocent TX, and sup- 
pressed by Alexander VIII) :—Manuductio ad conver- 
stonem Mahometanorum (Dillingen, 1680, 4to) :— Veritas 
Religionis catholice demonstrata (Lille, 1696, 12mo). 
See Dupin, Bibli. des Auteurs ecclés. du 17” stécle (pt. 
iv); Jour. des Savants (1695, 1698); Richard et Giraud, 
Bibl. sacrée; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxi, 252. 

Good (Lat. bonwm) is variously defined by moral- 
ists, according to the nature of their ethical theories. 
The Stoic would define it to be that which is according 
to nature; the Epicurean, that which increases pleasure 
or diminishes pain; the Idealist, that which accords 
with the fitness of things; the Christian theologian, that 
which accords with the revealed will of God. So the 
philosophical schools give various and even contra- 
dictory definitions of the highest good (summum bo- 
num). Thus Aristippus placed it in pleasure in activ- 
ity; Epicurus, in pleasure in repose; Zeno, in tran- 
quillity of mind; Kant, in well being conditioned on 
morality ; the Materialists, in self-love. 

Schleiermacher states his views of the subject as 
follows: In ethics there are three fundamental con- 
ceptions—duty, virtue, good. Duty is the obligation 
of moral action; virtue is the moral power of the 
agent; the highest good is the objective aim of both. 
In the systems of Kant and Fichte, ethics is the doc- 
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trine of duty, and its development becomes simply a 
treatment of individual virtues. In opposing this 
view, Schleiermacher maintains that a system of mor- 
al precepts, or formulas of duty, even though it might 
embrace the whole life of man, could only be applied 
in isolated cases and single acts, leaving the moral life 
as a whole still unexplained. It is only in a very lim- 
ited sphere that a moral agent acts alone, and without 
reference to other agents; and his virtue has relation 
to a general state of things, to produce which other 
agents co-operate. Schleiermacher charges the exist- 
ing ethical systems with making an unnatural schism 
between the law of action (duty) and the active power 
(virtue) on the one hand, and the resulting actions on 
the other hand; and also with leaving entire spheres 
of human action, of unquestionably moral character, in 
the domain of adiaphora (things indifferent), instead 
of bringing them under the authority of moral law. 
To remedy these alleged confusions, Schleiermacher 
seeks for an organic principle of ethics, which shall be 
at once objective, systematic, and comprehensive. He 
finds it in the highest good, which can be completely 
apprehended, not in its relations to the individual mere- 
ly, but with reference to the human race as a whole. 
From this principle the whole sphere of ethics may be 
mapped, placing universal nature on the one hand, and 
the organizing reason (the universal reason of human- 
ity) on the other. In this theory Schleiermacher ex- 
pressly recognises the authority of Plato, who, in his 
Philebus investigated the ‘‘highest good.” Aristotle, 
in whom the idea of virtue was the highest, places the 
highest good in evda:povia, individual happiness—not, 
however, in the Epicurean sense, but in the sense of 
fwipe Tereiag évépyera Kar’ aperny TeAziay, the work- 
ing out or realization of a perfect life through perfect 
virtue. 

In the further development of the history of ethics, 
so far as relates to the definition of the ‘‘ highest good,” 
we must particularly notice the distinction (1) between 
the individual and the general, indicated in Plato and 
Aristotle, and carried to the greatest extent by Epicu- 
rus and the Stoics; (2) the resulting distinction be- 
tween the objective and subjective, according to which 
the ‘‘highest good’’ is, on the one hand, a condition of 
man (e. g¢. Epicurean enjoyment, Stoical endurance) ; or, 
on the other hand, a product of human activity, the 
end of humanity as a whole; (3) the consequent moral 
theories of plewsure or of activity, according to the for- 
mer of which the “highest good” lies in enjoyment, 
while according to the latter it lies in moral activity. 
In the language of Christian theology, “the highest 
good” is the kingdom of God, which includes within it- 
self all ethical elements, the individual and the gen- 
eral, activity and happiness, theory and practice, means 
and end. The means of securing the ‘highest good” 
is to promote the advancement of that kingdom ; the 
end, the “highest good” itself, is the coming of that 
kingdom, to the individual, in his personal salvation ; 
to the universal race, in the realization of the promise 
< God shall be all in all!’? See Schleiermacher, Hth- 
ische Abhandlungen, in his Phil. Nachlassen, ii, 12, 13; 
Herzog, Real-Encyklop. s. v. Ethik, Tugend. 

Good, Joun Mason, M. D., a physician and gen- 
eral scholar, was born at Epping, England, May 25, 
1764, and commenced practice as a physician in Lon- 
don, 1820. He was an indefatigable student and writ- 
er, and his learning was multifarious rather than pro- 
found. Besides a number of medical works, he pub- 
lished The Song of Solomon, in English verse, with notes, 
etc. (Lond. 1803, 8v0).—Memoirs of Alea. Geddes, LL.D. 
(Lond. 1803, 8vo) [see GeDDES] :—Lueretius, translated, 
with notes (Lond. 1805-7, 2 vols. 4to):—The Book of 
Job, newly translated, with notes (Lond, 1812, 8vo) :— 
The Book of Proverbs, translated (Lond. 1822, Svo) :— 
The Book of Psalms, translated, just finished at the 
time of his death, Jan. 2,1827. Dr. Good also contrib- 
uted largely to several periodicals, not only in medi- 
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cal science, but in almost every branch of literature, 
‘“The extent and variety of Dr. Good’s works are suf- 
ficient to indicate their character; they evince great 
industry, with a retentive and orderly mind, and every 
mark of sincerity and piety ; but they show that he 
was deficient in judgment, critical acumen, and per- 
sonal observation; and his medical writings especial- 
ly are hence of far less value than the labor that must 
have been bestowed upon them might have given them, 
had it been better directed. But he seemed to have 
no suspicion of his unfitness for any literary task, and 
hence never hesitated to undertake any project, though 
most unsuited to his habits and requirements. Thus, 
although wanting every requisite qualification for such 
a duty, his overweening self-confidence led him not 
only to consent to edit the letters of Junius, but to se- 
lect, merely from his own opinion of resemblance of 
style, other letters which had been published, under a 
great variety of names, in Woodfall’s Advertiser, and 
without scruple assign them to the great unknown, to 
the utter confusion, as it has proved, of almost all sub- 
sequent investigations respecting the author of the Ju- 
nius letters, and judgment of his character and conduct. 
Dr. Good’s principal faculty seems to have been a fa- 
cility of acquiring languages: he had learned Latin, 
Greek, and French in his father’s school; while an ap- 
prentice he acquired Italian, and soon after commenced 
Hebrew. While engaged in the translation of Lucre- 
tius he studied German, Spanish, and Portuguese; and 
afterwards, at different times, Arabic, Persian, Russian, 
Sanscrit, and Chinese. Of his knowledge of all these, 
evidence is presented in unpublished translations, in 
reviews of their literature, and in the constant refer- 
ences made to their works in his medical and other 
writings. A biography of Dr. Good was published by 
his friend, Dr. Olinthus Gregory, in 1 vol. 8yo.”” In 
early life Dr. Good was a Socinian, but about 1817 he 
embraced fully the doctrine of the Trinity. He led 
an earnest, religious life, ‘‘ seen and known of all men.” 
See Jamieson, Cyclop. of Biography, p. 229; English 
Cyclopedia ; Allibone, Dictionary of Authors, i, 698. 

Good Friday, the sixth day of the week before 
Easter, called Good Friday in acknowledgment of the 
benefit derived from the death of Christ. Among the 
Saxons it was denominated Long Friday, perhaps in 
allusion to the length of the fast. 

(1.) In the earliest ages of the Church the day of 
our Lord’s crucifixion was religiously observed, not in- 
dependently, but as a part of the sacred season of Eas- 
ter, which was celebrated by Christians instead of the 
Jewish passover, in commemoration at once of the 
death and resurrection of Christ. Two terms were 
used to designate Good Friday and Haster-day, which 
had reference, in name at least, to the passover : waoya 
cravpwomioy, and maoxa avacrdoipoy, passover of the 
crucifixion, and passover of the resurrection. The day 
was observed as a strict fast. The usual acclamations 
and doxologies were omitted, and nothing but the most 
plaintive strains of music, such as the Kvote thénoor, 
ete., were allowed to be sung. No bell was rung. 
None bowed the knee in prayer, because thus the Jews 
reviled Christ. The kiss of charity was omitted, for 
Judas betrayed his Master with a kiss. The Lord’s 
supper was celebrated ; but the elements were not con- 
secrated on this day, but on the day before. Commu- 
yion-tables and reading-desks were stripped of orna- 
ments; and the gospel of St. John was read, because 
he was a faithful and true witness of our Lord’s pas- 
sion. In reference to the Jewish ritual, the day was 
sometimes called xapackeun, the preparation. \ 

(2.) In the Roman Church the day is celebrated with 
great care, ‘The Church in her whole office expresses 
the deepest mourning and compunction. The altars 
are naked, except at the priest’s communion, when the 
ornaments are black, and the crucifix is covered with 
a black veil till the prostration, after which it is left 
uncovered.” Instead of the ordinary mass, the “ Mass 
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of the Presanctified” is said, without the consecration 
ofthe Host. The sacrament, reserved the day before, 
is received in one kind only by the priest, who recites 
the Lord’s prayer and a small part of the prayers of 
the mass. ‘‘No others receive the holy communion 
except the priest who celebrates the divine office, and 
the sick in mortal danger of death, to whom it is ad- 
ministered by way of viaticum.” } 

(3.) Among the Protestant churches Good Friday 
is observed as a fast, and by special services and pray- 
ers by the Church of England, the Lutherans, German 
Reformed, and many Methodists.—Coleman, Ancient 
Christianity, p. 516; Wheatly, Common Prayer, ch. v, 
§ 15; Butler, Feasts and Fasts, tr. vi, ch. v. 


Good Tidings. See GosPEL. 
Good Works. See Works. 


Goode, WittrAm, a clergyman of the Church of 
England, rector of Allhallows the Great and Less, Lon- 
don, and later dean of Ripon, died in 1868. He was 
a prominent and prolific writer of the Low-Church 
school. Among the best known of his works are: 
The Extraordinary Gifts of the Spirit (London, 1834) :— 
The Established Church (1834):— Tracts on Church- 
rates (1840):—The Divine Rule of Faith and Practice 
(1842, 2 vols. ; 2d ed. 1853, 3 vols.), directed against 
the views of Dr. Pusey concerning the value of tradi- 
tion as a rule of faith :—Tract XC historically re uted 
(1845) :— Doctrine of the Church of England as to the 
Effects of Baptism in the case of Infants (1849) :—Vindi- 
cution of the Church of England on the Validity of the 
Orders in the Scotch and Foreign non-Episcopal Churches 
(8 pamphlets, 3d ed. 1852). 


Goodell, Witi1Am, D.D., a Congregational min- 
ister and eminent missionary, was born at Templeton, 
Mass., Feb, 14,1792. In early youth he manifested 
great energy of character. At fifteen he went sixty 
miles on foot, carrying his trunk, to Phillips Academy, 
in Andover; and there, and afterwards in Dartmouth 
College, he overcame all difficulties until he graduated 
in 1817. He spent three years in Andover Theologi- 
eal Seminary, and in 1820 was accepted as a mission- 
ary of the American Board. He travelled for some 
time as agent for raising funds for the society from 
New England as far as Alabama, and also visited the 
Cherokee and Choctaw missions east of the Mississip- 
pi. In Dee., 1822, he sailed for Malta. After preach- 
ing in English and studying other languages during 
nine months, he left Malta for Beirut, where he ar- 
rived Nov. 16, 1823. ‘By the residence there of 
Messrs. Goodell and Bird, Beirut became a regular sta- 
tion of the Board. After some attention to the Arabic, 
Mr. Goodell went, in June, 1824, to Sidon, to study the 
Armeno-Turkish language with an Armenian ex-bish- 
op, Yakob Aga, where he became acquainted with 
another Armenian bishop, Dionysius Carabet, who, a 
year and a half later, was received into the mission 
church at Beirut. Thus singularly did the ‘ Mission to 
Syria and the Holy Land,’ at the very outset, take 
hold of a people who were not thought of in its estab- 
lishment, and of whom but a few individuals were 
found by it except as pilgrims to the sacred places. 
In March, 1826, after the repulse of the Greeks in an 
attack on Beirut, Mr. Goodell’s house was plundered 
and his life endangered by Arab soldiers. In May 
1828, war being imminent between Turkey and Eng- 
Jand, the missionaries were obliged to flee to Malta. 
There Mr. Goodell labored in connection with the 
press until the summer of 1831, when he repaired to 
Constantinople, and commenced the mission to Tur- 
key, with special reference to the Armenians, in which 
he was joined a few months later by the Rey. H. G. O. 
Dwight. From that time on his work lay specially 
among the Armenians. Mr. Goodell’s early experi- 
ence and natural temperament combined, with divine 
grace, to fit him eminently to meet them with a cheer- 
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ful patience. With a true Christian heroism, in which 
his wife had an equal share, he encountered such inci- 
dents of life as being obliged, by conflagrations, visita- 
tions of pestilence, convulsions and war, the extortions 
of landlords, hierarchical persecutions, interference of 
government, etc., ‘to pack up and move’ his residence 
“some thirty times in twenty-nine years,’ and battled 
with the opposition and obstacles that were ever before 
him as a missionary. Indomitable in his purpose to 
do good, affable and courteous in manner, of ready 
tact, and abounding in resistless pleasantry, he gained 
access wherever he chose to go, and exercised a mag- 
netic attraction that never left him without subjects 
on whom to pour, in some form, the light of truth. 
He commanded the respect of foreign ambassadors and 
travellers, of dignitaries of the Oriental churches, 
bankers, and the highest in society, with whom, at dif- 
ferent periods, he had no little intercourse, as well as 
the common people; and even enemies to his work 
were constrained to honor him. Few possess in so 
high degree as he did the admirable faculty of doing 
good without offence, and of recommending personal 
religion to the world.” One of his most important la- 
bors was the translation of the Bible into Armeno- 
Turkish, commenced in 1843, and finished (the last re- 
vision) in 1863. In 1855 he returned to America, worn 
out with labor, and died in Philadelphia Feb. 18, 1867. 
‘In the future history of the kingdom of Christ in the 
lands which include the site of the garden that was 
planted in Eden, and the scenes of events most sacred 
to Christian hearts, the name of William Goodell will 
be precious to successive generations of sanctified 
souls, even to the end of the world.” —Jfsstonary Her- 
ald, May, 1867. 


Goodly Trees is the rendering of "77 73, ets 
hadar’, tree of splendor, the fruit (773, ‘‘ boughs”) of 
which (Sept. cap7de¢ CiAov woatoc, Vulg. fructus ar- 
boris pule!errime), the Israelites were directed to take 
(i. e. carry about in festive procession) on the first day 
of the Feast of Tabernacles, in memory of the irhaving 
dwelt in booths in the wilderness (Lev. xxiii, 40). The 
tree generally conceded to be meant is*the citron (Cel- 
sius, Hierobot. i, 252), the fruit of which Josephus states 
was that in the hands of the Jews on the day of the 
festival of the Scenopegia, when they pelted king Jan- 
neus with it (Ant. xiii, 13, 5). See Crrron. Others 
regard the olive as meant, this being the tree mention- 
ed in the parallel account of Neh. viii, 15. It would 
seem, however, that no specific tree is intended, but 
any one of sufficient size and beauty to be suitable to 
the occasion (Ursini Arboret. Bibl. p. 577. See TREE. 


Goodman or THE Howse, olxodearorne, Matt. 
xx, 11; xxiv, 43; Mark xiv, 14; Luke xxii, 11, master 
of the house, as usually elsewhere rendered (Matt. x, 
25; Luke wiii, 25; xiv, 21; “householder,” Matt. 
xiii, 27,52; xx, 1; xxi, 33). _In Prov. vii, 19, ‘‘good= 
man” is the rendering of W'S, ish, man, i. e. husband. 


Goodman, Christopher, an English divine, was 
born at Chester in 1520. He studied at Brazennose 
College, Oxford, and afterwards held offices in that 
university during the reign of Henry VIII and Ed- 
ward VI. When queen Mary ascended the throne he 
withdrew to Frankfort and thence to Geneva, where, 
with Knox, he became pastor of the English church. 
After Mary’s death he went to Scotland, and became 
rector of St. Andrews in 1560. About 1565 he return- 
ed to England, and accompanied Sir Henry Sidney in 
his expedition against Ireland. He was afterwards 
rector of Chester, and died there in 1602. He wrote, 
How far superior Powers are to be obeyed of their Sub- 
jects (Geneva, 1558, 16mo), against queen Mary :—A 
Commentary upon Amos. Wood erroneously attributes 
to him Knox’s The First Blast of the Trumpet against 
the Monstrous Regiment of Women. See Wood, Athenee 
Oxonienses (vol. i); Scott, Lives of the Scotch Reform- 
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ers; Peck, Desiderata (vol. i); Hoefer, Now. Biogr. 
Générale, xxi, 261; Allivone, Dict. of Authors, s. v. 
Goodman, Godfrey, was born at Ruthven, in 
Denbighshire, 1583, and educated at ‘Westminster 
School, and at Trinity College, Cambridge. In 1607 
he got the living of Stapleford Abbots, in Essex; in 
1617, a canonry of Windsor; in 1620, the deanery of 
Rochester; and in 1625, the bishopric of Gloucester. 
Bishop Goodman was a Romanizer, even beyond Laud’s 
tolerance. In 1640 the new canons were set forth, 
which he refused to subscribe, ‘‘and it appeared after- 
wards,” says Fuller, ‘‘that he scrupled about some 
passages on the corporeal presence, but whether upon 
popish or Lutheran principles he best knoweth.” Laud, 
then archbishop, after the clergy had subscribed, ad- 
vised him ‘‘to avoid obstinacy, and irregularity there- 
in, but he refused.” It was in Henry VII’s chapel, 


and being greatly offended, Laud said to him, ‘My | 


Lord of Gloucester, I admonish you to subscribe.” 
Goodman remained silent, and Laud again said, ‘* My 
Lord of Gloucester, I do admonish you a second time 
to subscribe,” and immediately after, ‘‘I do admonish 
you a third time to subscribe.” Goodman “pleaded 
conscience,”’ and was in consequence suspended. He 
was committed to the Gatehouse, ‘‘ where,” says Ful- 
ler, “he got by this restraint what he could never have 
got by his liberty, namely, of one reputed a papist, to 
become for a short time popular, as the only conse- 
quent suffering for not subscribing to the new canons.” 
He died January 19, 1655, in open profession of popery. 
He wrote, 1. The Fall of Man, and Corruption of Na- 
ture, proved by Reason (London, 1624, 4to):—2. Argu- 
ments and Animadversions on Dr. George Hakewil’s apol- 
ogy for Divine Providence :—3. The two Mysteries of the 
Christian Religion, viz. the Trinity and the Incarnation 
explicated (Lond. 1653, 4to) :—The Court of King James, 
by Sir Anthony Weldon (edited by Breuer, Lond. 1839, 
2 vols. 8vo).—Hook, Lecl. Biography, v, 335; Darling, 
Cyclop. Bibliographica, s.v.; Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. 
Ixxviii; Fuller, Church History, bk. xi. 

Goodness of God denotes “both the absolute 
perfection of his own nature, and his kindness mani- 
fested to his creatures. Goodness, says Dr. Gill, is es- 
sential to God, without which he would not be God 
(Exod. xxxiii, 19; xxxiv, 6, 7). Goodness belongs 
only to God; he is solely good (Matt. xix, 17), and all 
the goodness found in creatures is only an emanation of 
the divine goodness. He is the chief good, the sum and 
substance of all felicity (Psa. exliv, 2,15; xxv, 7; xxiii, 
25; iv, 6,7). There is nothing but goodness in God, 
and nothing but goodness comes from him (1 John i, 5; 
James i, 13,14). He is infinitely good; finite minds 
cannot.comprehend his goodness (Rom. xi, 35, 36). He 
is immutably and unchangeably good (Zeph. iii, 17). 
The goodness of God is communicative and diffusive 
(Psa. exix, 68; xxxiii, 5). With respect to the ob- 
jects of it, it may be considered as general and special. 
His general goodness is segn in all his creatures; yea, 
in the inanimate creation,'the sun, the earth, and all 
his works; and in the government, support, and pro- 
tection of the world at large (Psa. xxxvi, 6; exlv). 
His special goodness relates to angels aud saints: to 
angels, in creating, confirming, and making them what 
they are; to saints, in election, calling, justification, 
adoption, sanctification, perseverance, and eternal glo- 
Tification.”” See Charnock, Works, v, i, 574; Paley, 
Nat. Theol. ch. xxvi; South, Sermons, vol. viii, serm. 
iii; Tillotson, Sermons, p. 143-146 ; Watson, Institutes, 
i, 420; Henderson’s Buck, s.v. See Gov. 


Goodrich, Chauncey Allan, D.D., was born in 
New Haven, Conn., Oct. 23, 1790. He graduated at 
Yale in 1810; was tutor in Yale College from 1812 to 
1814; and in 1816, having completed a course of the- 
ological study, was installed as pastor of the First 
Church in Middletown, Conn. On the accession of 
Dr. Day to the presidency of Yale College in 1817, 
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Mr. Goodrich was elected professor of rhetoric and ora. 
tory in that institution, but relinquished the office in 
1839, to accept the chair of pastoral theology in the 
theological seminary, a position which he occupied 
until his death—a period of twenty years. In 1820 
he was elected president of Williams College, but de- 
clined to accept that honor. In 1835 he received the 
degree of doctor of divinity from Brown University. 
“In 1814 he prepared a Greek grantmar, which passed 
through several editions. In 1827 he superintended 
the abridgment of Webster's Quarto American Diction- 
ary. In 1829 he established the Quarterly Christian 
Spectator, which he edited for nearly ten years. In 
1846 and ’47 he prepared revised editions of Webster’s 
Dictionary, and in 1856, the university edition of the 
same work. In 1852 he published his admirable work 
on British Eloquence, which has been extensively cir- 
culated, both in England and America. Besides per- 
forming the literary labor involved in preparing and 
editing these various works, Prof. Goodrich was prom- 
inently connected with many of the most important 
benevolent societies of the country. At the time of 
his death he was laboriously engaged, as one of the 
‘Committee on Versions’ of the American Bible So- 
ciety, in preparing a new edition of the English text. 
As an instructor, Prof. Goodrich was enthusiastic, un- 
tiring, and effective, always impressing himself upon 
his pupils, inspiring them to the highest effort. He 
guided them to imitate models of clear and eloquent 
thinking, and taught them to express their own 
thoughts in a chaste and manly style. As an officer 
of the college, he was singularly active and energetic, 


/never shrinking from any duty or responsibility, and 


always making the interests of the institution the ob- 
ject of his own personal care and anxious solicitude.”’ 
He died at New Haven, Feb. 25, 1860.—New York Ob- 
server, March 1,1860; New Haven Journal; Congrega- 
tional Quarterly, 1860, p. 241. 


Goodrich, Blizur, D.D., a Congregational min- 
ister, was born in Wethersfield, Conn., Oct. 26, 1734. 
He graduated at Yale College in 1752. He now stud- 
ied theology, but was called to be tutor at Yale College 
in 1755. In1756 he was invited to the Congregational 
church in Durham, Conn. In 1766, to aid in the sup- 
port of his growing family, he began to prepare stu- 
dents for college. His thorough scholarship made him 
a highly successful teacher, and during the next twen- 
ty years more than three hundred young men passed 
under his instructions. He was repeatedly sent by the 
General Association of Connecticut as a delegate to a 
convention held by that association, and the synods 
of New York and Philadelphia, from 1766 to 1776. 
He received the degree of doctor of divinity from 
Princeton College. In 1776 he was elected to the cor- 
poration of Yale College, and, as a member of the 
Prudential Committee, his labors in behalf of the col- 
lege for twenty years were among the most useful of 
his life. He died of apoplexy at Norfolk, Conn., Noy. 
22,1797. He published a number of occasional dis- 
courses.—Sprague, Annals, i, 506. 


Goodrich, Thomas, an eminent English divine, 
was born at East Kirby, Lincolnshire, about 1480. He 
studied at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, gradua- 
ted at Jesus Coliege in 1510, and became proctor of the 
university in 1515. In 1529 he gained great favor 
with Henry VIII by pronouncing himself against the 
validity of that prince’s marriage with Catharine. He 
was successively appointed rector of St. Peter’s, Lon- 
don, canon of St. Stephen’s, Westminster, and chaplain 
of the king. In 1434 he was elected bishop of Ely, 
and showed himself a zealous supporter of the Refor- 
mation. He took an active part in the organization of 
the English Church, was one of the theologians com- 
missioned to examine the translation of the N. T., to 
compile the Common Prayer-book of 1548, and the In- 
stitution of a Christian Man, called also the Bishops’ 
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Book, with the collaboration of Cranmer, Stokesley, 
Gardiner, Sampson, Latimer, ete. Goodrich was a 
member of the privy council under Henry VUL and 
Edward VI, who also employed him several times as 
ambassador, In 1551 he was appointed lord chancel- 
lor of England, This office he lost when queen Mary 
ascended the throne, but he retained his bishopric, and 
died May 10, 1554.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, <x, 
261; Hook, Eccles. Biog. v, 338; Burnet, Hist. of Engl. 
| Reformation, ii, 214, 291, 427. 

' Goodwin, John, an eminent Arminian divine, 
was born in 1593, and was educated at Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he became fellow in 1617. In 
1633 he became vicar of St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street, 
London, from which he was ejected in 1646 for refus- 
ing to administer baptism and the Lord’s supper pro- 
miscuously. He was a man of great courage, elo- 
quence, and energy; and, though an Independent. in 
Church government, he was a zealous Arminian in 
doctrine. At the Restoration he was exempted from 
pardon ; but no measures were taken against him, and 
he died in 1665. He wrote The divine Authority of the 
Scriptures asserted (Lond. 1648, 4to) :—Redemption re- 
deemed, wherein the most glorious Work of the Redemp- 
tion of the World by Jesus Christ is vindicated against 
the Encroachments of latter Times (London, 1681, fol. ; 
new ed. 1840, 8vo) :—Exposition of Romans ix (new ed. 
by T. Jackson, London, 1835, 8vo) :—Jmputatio Fidei, a 
Treatise of Justification (London, 1642, 4to). This last 
treatise was published in an abridged form (12mo) by 
Mr. Wesley, who held Goodwin’s works in high es- 
teem. A summary of Christian Theology selected from 
Goodwin was published by 8. Dunn (London, 1836, 
12mo); and Goodwin’s Life has also been written by 
Rey. T. Jackson (London, 1839, 8vo). John Goodwin 
was in advance of his age, not only in his theology, 
but also in his broad views of the nature of the Church 
and of toleration. His writings contributed greatly 
to the diffusion of sound doctrines on religious liberty. 
“Had Redemption Redeemed been his only publication, 
it should have been enough of itself to perpetuate his 
fame. Its great learning, clear reasoning, sound judg- 
ment, and admirable spirit, render it worthy of the 
study of all lovers of this glorious doctrine, and the 
name of its author one which all Arminians should 
delight to honor. A volume so ably written, and go- 
ing to the bottom of the controversy, could not, in that 
polemic age, fail of creating a storm. The pulpits 
rang with charges of heresy. The press groaned with 
sermons, pamphlets, and books. Some were bitterly 
scurrilous. Dr. Hill, master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, charged him with falsifying his quotations, 
and with the errors of Pelagius. Resbury wrote very 
much-in the spirit of Edwards. Robert Baillie seems 
to have taken Prynne for his model. Barlow, after- 
wards bishop of Lincoln, alone among the crowd ad- 
dressed him in a style of manliness and Christian can- 
dor, speaking of his learniug and talents with compli- 
ment and respect. George Kendall filled two folios, 
and actually removed to London that he might watch 
Goodwin and the better oppose him and his doctrine. 
He says of himself that though he sometimes sneers, 
he never snarls or bites. He doubtless tells the truth 
about the sneering and the biting. Toplady thought 
the ‘Redemption Redeemed was effectually answered’ 
by Kendall. ‘If it was,’ says Sellon, ‘I will eat it, as 
tough a morsel as it is.’ Dr. John Owen, then vice- 
chancellor at Oxford, and overwhelmed with labors, 
deemed it necessary to employ eight hundred and fifty 
octavo pages in a reply to the seven chapters on the 
Perseverance of the Saints” (D. A. Whedon, in Afeth- 
odist Quart. Rev, July, 1863, p. 371; Meth. Q. Rev. Oct, 
1869, art. 1).— Hook, Kecles. Biog. v, 839; Allibone, 
Dict. of Authors, i, 704; Neal, Hist. of the Puritans. 


Goodwin, Thomas, D.D., a nonconformist Cal- 
vinistic divine of the 17th century, was born at Rolles- 
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by, Norfolk, Oct. 5, 1600. He was educated at Christ 
Church College and Catharine Hall, Cambridge, of 
which he afterwards became fellow. In 1628 he be- 
came lecturer of Trinity Church, Cambridge, and four 
years afterwards was presented by the king to the vic- 
arage of the same church. Refusing the terms of con- 
formity, he relinquished his preferments, and in 1634 
quitted the university. During the subsequent perse- 
cution of the Puritans he fled to Holland, where he be- 
came minister of a congregation at Arnheim. At the 
beginning of the Long Parliament he returned to Lon- 
don, and was one of the Assembly of Divines, with 
whom, however, he did not always agree. He became 
a great favorite with Cromwell, through whose influ- 
ence, in 1649, he was made one of the commissioners 
for licensing preachers, and appointed president of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. He was ejected at the 
Restoration. Anthony Wood styles him and Dr. Owen 
‘‘the two Atlases and patriarchs of Independency.” 
He died Feb. 23, 1679. A portion of his works were 
published in five vols. folio (Lond. 1681); and besides 
those to be found there he wrote Certain select Cases 
resolved, specially tending to the Comfort of Believers in 
Temptation (London, 1647, 4to). The following have 
been recently reprinted, viz. Child of Light (London, 
1840, 12mo) :—Ephesians and Revelations (Lond. 1842, 


| 8vo) :—Christ the Mediator (Lond. 1846, 8vo) :—Glories 


of Christ (1847, 8v0) :—Government of the Church (1848, 
8v0):—Justifying Faith (1848, 8vo) :—Divine Decrees 
(1844, 8vo): —Works, condensed by J. Babb (London, 
1847-49, 4 vols. 8vo). A new and complete edition of 
Goodwin’s works has just been completed in Nicholls’s 
Series of standard Divines, making 12 vols. 8vo (Edinb. 
1861-66), containing (vol. ii) a Memoir of Goodwin, by 
Robert Halley, D.D.—Jones, Christian Biography, p. 
187; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliographica, i, 1289; Calamy, 
Nonconformists’ Memorial ; Neal, Hist. of the Puritans. 

Gopatata. See Jorapata. 

Go’pher (Ileb. id. "BA; according to Gesenius, i. 
gq. “DD, pitch; ace. to First, connected with M753 
brimstone, i. e. resin; Sept. rerodywrvoc, Vulg. leviga- 
tus), a kind of tree, the wood of which is mentioned 
only once in Scripture, as the material of which Noah 
was directed to build the ark (Gen. vi, 14): ‘‘ Make 
thee an ark of gopher wood; rooms shalt thou make in 
the ark, and shalt pitch it within and without with 
pitch” (probably bitumen). In endeavoring to ascertain 
the particular kind of wood which is mentioned in the 
above passage, we can get assistance only from the 
name, the country where the wood was supposed to 
have been procured, or the traditional interpretations. 
The Sept. renders it ‘‘ squared timbers,’’ and the Vul- 
gate ‘‘ planed wood” (apparently understanding 93). 
Some have adopted the opinion that a kind of pine-tree 
is intended; and others that several species may be 
included, as they all yield resin, tar, and pitch. The 
Persian translator has also adopted the pine; but Cel- 
sius objects that this was never common in Assyria and 
Babylonia. The Chaldee version and others give the 
cedar, because it was always plentiful in Asia, and was 
distinguished by the incorruptible nature of its wood. 
But cedar is a very general term, and correctly applied 
only to different kinds of juniper. These, though 
yielding excellent wood, remarkable for its fragrance, 
never grow to a large size in any warm country. Eu- 
tychius, patriarch of Alexandria, relates in his Annals 
(p. 34), as quoted by Celsius (Hierobot. i, 331), that the 
ark (q. v.) was made of a wood called sag or saj, which 
is the éeak, and not likely to have been the wood em- 
ployed. The Chaldee Samaritan translator, for gopher, 
gives, as a synonym, sisam, of which Celsius says 
(erobot. i, 332), ‘ Vocem obscuram, sive referas ad 
fia onoapuva, que ex Indiis adferri scribit Arrianus 
(Peripl. Mar. Erythr. p. 162), et Ebeno similia perhi- 
bent alii (Salmasius, in Solin. p. 727).’? The sisam is 
probably the stssw, mentioned by Forskal as import- 
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ed in his time into Arabia, and is a highly-valued, 
dark-colored wood, of which one kind is called black- 
wood (Dalbergia latifolia). The greatest number of 
writers have been of opinion that by the gopher wood 
we are to understand the cypress; and this opinion is 
supported by such authorities as Fuller (Sacred Mis- 
cellanies, iv, 5), Bochart (Geogr. Sacra, i, 4), as well as 
by Celsius (Hierobot. i, 328). It has been stated that 
gopher is the Greek «umap.ococ, with a mere addition 
to the root. It is argued, further, that the wood of the 
cypress, being almost incorruptible, was likely to be 
preferred; that it was frequently employed in later 
ages in the construction of temples, bridges, and even 
ships; and that it was very abundant in the countries 
where, according to these authors, the ark is supposed 
to have been built, that is, in Assyria, where other 
woods are scarce.—Kitto, s. v. Ets-Gopher. See TREE. 

Gophna (1'6¢va in Josephus; Pov¢ra in Ptolemy ; 
see Reland, Palest. p. 461), a town of Palestine, which 
gave its name to one of the ten toparchies, Gophnitica 
(0) Vooyurien romapyxia, Josephus, War, iii, 3,5; ‘ to- 
parchia Gophnitica,” Pliny, v, 14). Josephus reckons 
it second in importance to Jerusalem, and usually joins 
it with Arcaballa. It was one of the four cities taken 
by Cassius (War, i, 11, 2) and reduced to slavery (Ant. 
xiy, 11, 2), but restored to freedom by a decree of Mare 
Antony after the battle of Philippi (@b. 12, 2 and 3). 
It was taken by Vespasian in his last campaign in Pal- 
estine (War, iv, 9, 9), and, as Titus marched on Jeru- 
salem by way of Cwsarea and Samaria, he passed 
through Gophna (2b. v, 2,1). It was to this place that 
the latter allowed certain important Jewish refugees 
to retire temporarily during the siege of Jerusalem 
(vi, 2, 2, 8). Eusebius probably gives the true origin 
of the name (from D3, ge’phen, a vine, from the vine- 
yards in the vicinity), although he errs (or is, rather, 
himself uncertain) in identifying it with the Eshcol of 
the spies (Onomast. p. 157, ed. Clericus) ; and he states 
that it lay () Podva) fifteen miles from Jerusalem to- 
wards Neapolis, in near agreement with the Peutinger 
Table, which makes it sixteen miles. It was identi- 
fied by Dr. Robinson with Jufna, a small Christian 
village, rather more than one hour north-west of Bei- 
tina (Bethel), with many ruins of the Middle Ages, and 
situated in a very fertile valley (Bib. Res. iii, 77-9). 
It is probably the QPuNI (q. v.) of Benjamin (Josh. 
xviii, 24). 

Gophrith. See Brimstone. 

Gor. See WHELP. 

Gordianus, the name of three Roman emperors. 
Marcus Antonius Gordianus I, descended from a noble 
family, and distinguished for his literary education, 
was twice consul, under Caracalla and Severus. By 
the latter he was appointed proconsul of the province 
of Africa, in which position he gained the affection of 
the people of the province to so high a degree, that on 
the assassination of the emperor Maximinus, he was, at 
the age of 80 years, proclaimed emperor in 288, togeth- 
er with his-son, who assumed the name of Marcus An- 
tonius Gordianus II. The Roman Senate recognised 
them; but after a reign of only a few weeks Gordia- 
nus II fell in a battle at Carthage against Capellianus, 
the governor of Mauritania, and Gordianus I, on learn- 
ing the news, killed himself. At the demand of the 
Roman people, a minor grandson of Gordianus I was 
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placed as Czsar by the side of Pupienus Maximus and | 


Balbinus, who had been elected emperors against Max- 


iminus ; and when all these three emperors were killed | 


by their own soldiers, he was stillin the same year (238) 
proclaimed as Augustus by the Pretorians. He car- 
ried on a successful war against the Persians, and had 
an excellent adviser in his father-in-law Misitheus. 
He reigned until 244, when Philippus the Arabian, 
who for some time had been his colleague, caused him 
to be assassinated, The Christian Church during the 
reign of Gordianus was undisturbed.e (A. J. 8.) 


GORGIAS 


Gordon, George N., a Presbyterian minister 
and missionary, was born in Prince Edward Island in 
1821. He studied at the Free-Church College, Hali- 
fax, N.S., and was sent by the Presbyterian Church 
of Nova Scotia to the New Hebrides, and settled at 
Enomanga, in 1857, with his wife, whom he married in 
England. On the 20th of May, 1861, he and his wife 
were killed by the natives.—Wilson, Presb. Hist. Al- 
manac, 1862, p. 330. 


Gordon, James Huntley, an eminent Scotch 
Jesuit, was born in 1543. He was educated at Rome, 
and entered the order of Jesuits Sept. 20, 1563. For 
nearly fifty years he taught Hebrew and theology at 
Rome, Paris, and Bordeaux. He travelled also, as 
missionary, through England and Scotland, where his 
zeal for making converts to the Roman Catholic Church 
caused him to be twice put in prison. He died at Par- 
is, April 16, 1620. Gordon was a learned and skillful 
man, and very zealous for his order. He wrote Con- 
troversiarum christiane fidet Epitome, 3 parts (i, Limo- 
ges, 1612; ii, Paris; iii, reprinted with the two oth- 
ers, Cologne, 1620, 8vo). See Alegambe, Bibliotheca 
Scriptorum Societatis Jesu; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Géné- 
rale, xxi, 280. 


Gordon, James Lesmore, a Scotch Jesuit, 
was born at Aberdeen in 1553. He became a member 
of the Society of Jesus, and taught theology in the 
colleges of his order, at Toulouse and Bordeaux. Later 
in life he was appointed confessor to Louis XIII. He 
died at Paris, Noy. 17, 1641. We have from him Dia- 
triba de catholica veritate (Bord. 1623, 12mo) :—Biblia 
Sacra, cum commentariis ad sensum littere et explica- 


| tione locorum omnium que in sacris litteris obscurita- 


tem habent (Paris, 1632, fol.) :—Theologia moralis uni- 
versa, viii libris comprehensa (Paris, 1634, fol.), Du- 
pin highly commends his commentary.—Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, xxi, 280. 

Gordon, Robert, D.D., a Scotch divine, was 
born in Dumfries. ‘‘ His first settlement in the min- 
istry was at Kinfauns, 1816; in 1820 he was translated 
to the old Chapel of Ease, Edinburgh. In 1825 he be- 
came one of the ministers of the High Church. In 
1843 he joined the ‘Free-Church movement’ and re- 
signed his preferment. Most of his people went with 
him, and formed the ‘Free High Church,’ of which 
he remained minister to the time of his death, October, 
1853. He published Sermons (3d ed. Edinburgh, 1826, 
8vo0):—Christ as made known to the Ancient Church :— 
An exposition of the revelation of Divine Grace, as un- 
folded in the 0. T. Scriptures (posthumous ; Edinburgh, 
1854, 4 vols. 8vo).”—Darling, Cyclop. Bibliographica, i, 
1292; Bibliotheca Sacra, July, 1854, p. 631. 

Gor’gias (opyiac, a frequent name among the 
Oriental Greeks), one of the generals of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, was chosen by Lysias, the general and minis- 
ter of Antiochus Epiphanes and at this time in sole 
command of the provinces from the Euphrates to the 
sea, to undertake an expedition in company with Ptol- 
emy, the son of Dorymenes, and with Nicanor, against 
Judea, B.C. 166 (1 Mace. iii, 38; Joseph. Ant. xii, 7, 
2, 8, where he is styled “a mighty man of the king’s 
friends”). These generals were, however, totally de- 
feated near Emmaus by Judas Maccabeus (1 Macc. iv, 
1sq.; Joseph. Ant.1.c). In B.C. 165, Joseph, the son 
of Zacharias, and Azarias, two captains in the service 
of Judas Maccabeeus, anxious to get themselves a 
name, and acting without the orders of Judas, attack- 
ed the garrison of Jamnia. Gorgias, the governor of 
the forces at Jamnia, defeated them with great loss 
Mace. v, 56sq.; Joseph. Ant. xii, 7, 6). 

The account of Gorgias in 2 Mace. is very confused. 
In one passage he is described simply as ‘fa, captain, 
who in matters of war had great experience,” and 
therefore sent with Nicanor, the son of Patroclus, one 
of the special friends of Ptolomeus, the governor of 
Ceele-Syria and Pheenice (comp. 1 Mace. iii, 38; Jo- 
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seph. Ant. xii, 7, 3), to root out the whole nation of the 
Jews (2 Mace. viii, 9). In another passage he is rep- 
resented as ‘governor of the holds” (otparyyo¢ THY 
rérwy [Alex. MS. rpdrwy], 2 Macs. x, 14), and ap- 
parently of the holds of the Idumeans (?) (Acrabat- 
tene[?], comp.1 Mace. v, 3; Joseph. Ant. xii, 8,1; see 
Ewald, Geschichte, iv, 91, 358). He is afterwards, ac- 
cording to the present text, described as ‘‘ governor of 
Idumea” (2 Mace. xii, 32). : 

Grotius (see Wernsdorff, De sid. Libr. Mace., § 73) 
suggests that the reading ‘‘ governor of Idumzea” is an 
error for ‘‘ governor of Jamnia” (as at 1 Macc. v, 58). 
Josephus warrants this correction (0 THe I apyet ac 
orparnyoy, Ant. xii, 8, 6). From the epithet applied 
to Gorgias, he seems to have been held in the highest 
detestation by the Jews (A. V., “that cursed man,” 
roy kardparoy, 2 Mace. xii, 35). The description of 
his flight to Marisa and his defeat by Dositheus, one 
of Judas’s generals, is given at some length, though in 
an obscure and confused manner (2 Mace. xii, 34-38 ; 
comp. Joseph. Ant. xii, 8, 6).—Kitto, s. v. 


Gorham Case, a case in law involving the doc- 


trine of the Church of England as to baptismal regen- 
eration. In August, 1847, the lord chancellor (lord 
Cottenham) offered to present Mr. Gorham to the vi- 
carage of Brampford-Speke. The bishop, on being re- 
quested to countersign his testimonials, stated on the 
paper his doubts as to Mr. Gorham’s views, both of 
discipline and doctrine. The lord chancellor, howey- 
er, presented Mr. Gorham, who applied for institution. 
The bishop then intimated his intention of examining 
Mr. Gorham before he instituted him. The examina- 
tion took place, and continued for several days. The 
result was, that the bishop of Exeter declined to insti- 
tute Mr. Gorham to the vicarage of Brampford-Speke. 
“The alleged ground of this refusal was, that after ex- 
amination the bishop found Mr. Gorham to be of un- 
sound doctrine as to the efficacy of the sacrament of 
baptism, inasmuch as he held that spiritual regenera- 
tion is not given or conferred in that sacrament in par- 
ticular, that infants are not made therein ‘members 
of Christ and the children of God,’ as the catechism 
and formularies of the Church declare them to be. 
The case was brought before the Arches Court of Can- 
terbury, which decided (1849) that baptismal regenera- 
tion is the doctrine of the Church of England, and that 
Mr. Gorham maintained doctrines on the point op- 
posed to those of the Church, and that consequently 
the bishop had shown sufficient cause for his refusal 
to institute, and that the appeal must be dismissed 
with costs. From this decision Mr. Gorham appealed 
to the judicial committee of privy council. The com- 
mittee complained that the bishop’s questions were in- 
tricate and entangling, and that the answers were not 
given plainly and directly. Their decision was in sub- 
stance as follows, and it must be noted what points 
they undertook to decide, and what not. The court 
declared that it had no jurisdiction to settle matters 
of faith, or to determine what ought, in any particu- 
lar, to be the doctrine of the Church of England, its 
duty being only to consider what is by law established 
to be her doctrine upon the legal construction of her 
articles and formularies. It appeared that very dif- 
ferent opinions as to the sacrament of baptism were 
held by the promoters of the Reformation; that differ- 
ences of opinion on various points left open were al- 
ways thought consistent with subscription to the arti- 
cles; and also, that opinions in no important particu- 
lar to be distinguished from Mr. Gorham’s had been 
maintained without censure by many eminent prelates 
and divines. Without expressing any opinion as to 
the theological accuracy of Mr. Gorham’s opinions, the 
court decided that the judgment of the Arches Court 
should be reversed. Mr. Gorham was accordingly in- 
stituted to Brampford-Speke. During the two years 
that the suit was pending, the theological question was 
discussed with all degrees of ability and acrimony in 
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sermons and pamphlets.’’—History of Christian Church 
(Encyc. Metrop., Glasgow, 1858, p.387 sq.); Chambers, 
Encyclopedia, s.v.; Theological Critic, April, 1852, art. 
iii; English Review, vols. xiii, xiv; Marsden, Churches 
and Sects, i, 42; Cunningham, Discussion of Church 
Principles (Edinburgh, 1863), chap. vi. 

Gorion (lwoiwy), son of Josephus (? Caiaphus), 
and one of those of eminent family who incited the 
Jewish populace to resist the anarchy of the Zealots 
(Josephus, War, iv, 3, 9), but was eventually slain by 
them (ib. 6, 1). 

Goriun, surnamed SKANTCHELI (the Admirable 
One), an Armenian theologian, lived in the 5th century 
of,the Christian era. After studying philosophy, the- 
ology, and the Syriac and Greek languages under St. 
Mesrop (q. v.) and patriarch Isaac I, he was sent to 
Constantinople to complete his studies. On returning 
to his country, he engaged with Esnig (q. v.) and four 
others in a translation of the Bible, and of several works 
of the Greek fathers, into the Armenian. He subse- 
quently became bishop of a diocese bordering upon 
Georgia. He is the author of a work on The Life of 
Mesrop, which is of importance for the early history of 
the Armenian Church, and was published by the Mek- 
hitarists at Venice in Opere di antichi Scrittort Arment 
del quinto secolo (Ven. 1833). See De Welte, Goriuns 
Lebensbeschreib. d. heil. Mesrop (Tiib. 1844). (A.J.8.) 


Gorkum, the Martyrs of, the name given in 
the Roman Catholic Church to nineteen monks and 
priests of Dordrecht who had fled to Gorkum, were 
captured at the conquest of that town by the Gueux in 
1572, and hung. On account of pretended miracles 
wrought by their relics, Pope Clement X, in 1674, al- 
lowed them to be venerated in Holland. In 1867 they 
were canonized by Pius IX. (A.J.S.) 


Gorres. See GoERRES. 


Gorski, THEoruyiact, a Russian theologian, 
died bishop of Kolomna in 1788. He wrote Orthodore 
orientalis Ecclesie Dogmata (Lpz. 1784), and a Compen- 
dium of Christian Dogmas, in Latin and Russian, which 
has since been translated into German and French (St. 
Petersburg, 1792). These books, although in general 
use in the Russian seminaries, openly advocate Pro- 
testant views, and are opposed both to the Roman 
Catholic and to the orthodox Greekdogmas. See Dict. 
hist. des Ecrivains de 0 Eglise greco-russe ; P. Gagarin, 
De la Théologie dans ? Eglise russe (Paris, 1857); Hoe- 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxi, 309. 


Gorton, SAmust, founder of a sect called Gorto- 
nians, was born at Gorton, England, about 1600. He 
says himself, in one of his letters, ‘‘ I have never stud- 
ied in the schools of human learning, and I bless God 
for it.” He was first in the employ of a linen-draper 
in London, but left that city in 1636 and went to Bos- 
ton, U.S., in the hope of enjoying religious liberty; 
but the Church there not being disposed to put up 
with his extravagant ideas, he went to Plymouth, 
where he fared still worse, being fined, imprisoned, and 
finally expelled in the midst of winter. In June, 1639, 
he became an inhabitant of Aquidneck, or Rhode Isl- 
and, where fresh persecution befel him. Driven from 
place to place, he finally bought some land at Pawtux- 
et, R.I., where he settled. Complained of by his neigh- 
bors as encroaching on their property, he refused to ap- 
pear before the court of Massachusetts, and in 1642 
settled at Shawmut, where he had bought land of the 
sachem Miantonomoh. His claims under this pur- 
chase were, however, contested by two inferior sa- 
chems, who appealed to the general court of Massa- 
chusetts for assistance. Gorton and ten of his disci- 
ples were captured soon after and taken before the 
court, where the land question soon gave place to 
a trial for their lives as “damnable heretics,’ and 
they were condemned to hard labor at Charlestown 
for an unlimited time. In 1644 the sentence was 
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changed into banishment. Gorton then returned 
with his partisans to Rhode Island, where he per- 
suaded the Indians to put themselves under the pro- 
tection of England, and to abandon to that country a 
part of their territory. He then proceeded to Eng- 
land, where, in consideration of this service, he re- 
ceived letters patent guaranteeing to him the peaceful 
possession of his property at Shawmut. He called the 
place Warwick, in remembrance of services rendered 
him by the earl of Warwick. Gorton died about 1677. 
His sect became soon extinct. He wrote, Simplicities’ 
Defence against seven-headed Policy (1646, 4to):—An 
incorruptible Key, composed of the cx Psalme, wherewith 
you may open the rest of the holy Scriptures (1647, 4to)g 
—Saltmarsh returned from the Dead (1655, 4to):—An 
Antidote against the common Plague of the World. See 
Mackie’s Life of Gorton in “‘ Sparks’s. Amer. Biogra- 
phy ;? Duyckinck, Cyclop. of American Literature, i,78 ; 
New American Cyclopedia, viii, 384; Bartlett, Bibliog. 
of Rhode Island, 134 sq.; Hutchinson, History of Mas- 
sachusetts, i,117. (J. W.M.)- 

Gorty’na ((dorvva; in classical writers, Tuoruy 
or Toptuva; on a coin, Kopruva [Kopruviwy]), a city 
of Crete, mentioned in the Apocrypha in the list of 
cities to which the Romans sent letters on behalf of 
the Jews, when Simon the Maccabee renewed the 
treaty which his brothers Judas and Jonathan had 
made with Rome (1 Mace. xy, 233, comp. 1 Mace. viii, 
1sq.; xii,1sq.). There is no doubt that the Jews 
were settled in great numbers in Crete (Josephus, Ant. 
Xvii, 12,1; War, ii, 7; Philo, Leg. ad Caium, sec. 36), 
and Gortyna may have been their chief residence. 
Ptolemy Philometor, who treated the Jews kindly, and 
who had received a numerous body in Egypt when 
they were driven out of Juda by the opposite party 
(Josephus, Ané. xiii, 3; War, i,1,1), rebuilt part of 
Gortyna (Strabo, x, Didot. ed., p. 411). When Paul, 
as a prisoner, was on his voyage from Cesarea to 
Rome, the ship, on account of a storm, was obliged to 
run under the lee of Crete, in the direction of Cape 
Salmone, and soon after came to a place called Fair 
Havens, which was near a city called Lasewa (Acts 
xxvii, 8). Lasea is probably the Lasia of the Peutin- 
gerian Tables, and is there stated to be sixteen miles 
east of Gortyna. It is very uncertain how long the 
vessel was detained at Fair Havens, thoggh ‘‘much 
time had been spent” (Acts xxvii, 9), not since they 
had sailed from Cxsarea, but at the anchorage (Alford, 
ad loc.). Doubtless the sailors, soldiers, and prison- 
ers had frequent intercourse with Laswa, and perhaps 
Gortyna. Paul may then have preached the Gospel 
at one or both of these places, but of this there is not 
the slightest proof (comp. Conybeare and Howson, Life 
of St. Paul, ii, 394-396). See Paur. 

Gortyna, according to Ptolemy (iii, 17,10), was situ- 
ated in 54° 15’ and 34° 50’. Simon proposes a Sheinit- 
ic etymology for the name (Ozom. p.50; but see Sick- 
ler, Handbuch, p. 470). Next to Cnossus, it was the 
most important city in the island for power and mag- 
nificence. At one time Gortyna and Cnossus in union 
held the whole of Crete in their power except Lyttus 
(Polyb. iv, 53, 54). In later times they were in a con- 
tinual state of warfare (Strabo, x, Didot. ed., p. 410), 
Gortyna was founded by a colony from Gortys of Ar- 
cadia (Plato, Leges, iv, Didot. ed., p. 320). It was of 
very considerable size, its walls being fifty stadia in 
circuit, whilst those of its rival, Cnossus, were not more 
than thirty (Strabo, x, Didot. ed., p. 409-411). Homer 
bestows upon it the epithet ‘‘walled’’ (revyideooa, Ii. 
ii, 646). It was situate on the south side of the island, 
on the river Letheus (Messara), and at a distance of 
ninety stadia from the Libyan Sea (Strabo, /. ¢.). In 
the Peloponnesian war Gortyna seems to have had 
some relations with Athens (Thuc. ii, 85). Its connec- 
tion with Philopemen in B.C. 201 is shown by the 
Gortynians having invited him to take the command 
of their army (Plutarch, Philop. 13). When the Achx- 
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an League was in alliance with the Romans, B.C. 197, 
against Philip V of Macedon, 500 Gortynians joined 
Quinctius Flamininus when on his march to Thessaly, 
previous to the battle of Cynoscephale (Livy, xxxiii, 
3). It is only recently that a coin bearing the well- 
known types of the League has been found, struck at 
Gortyna. The late Col. Leake has shown that the 
coin with the legend KOPTYNIQN AXATON, which 
had previously been assigned to Gortys in Arcadia by 
the late Mr. Burgon (Num. Chron. xix, 235-36), cer- 
tainly belongs to the Cretan Gortyna (Supp. Num. 
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Coin of Gortyna. 

Hell. p. 110), thus proving that cities beyond the con- 
tinent were admitted into the League (R. S. Poole, 
Num. Chron., new ser.,i, 173). About the same period 
there are evidences of an alliance, political or commer- 
cial, between Athens and several of the Cretan towns. 
Some of the coins of six of these—Cnossus, Cydonia, 
Gortyna, Hierapytna, Polyrrhenium, and Priansus— 
are tetradrachms, with exactly the types of those of 
Athens of the same age, but distinguished by having 
the distinctive badges of the Cretan towns. They 
were probably struck by the Cretan cities of the great 
alliance against Philip V of Macedon about B.C. 188 
(Pausan. i, 36, 5, 6; comp. Eckhel, Doct. Num. Vet. ii, 
221; Leake, Num. Hell. Insular Greece, p. 19; Poole, 
i.c.). As Cnossus declined, Gortyna rose to eminence, 
and became the metropolis of Crete. About A.D: 200 
a brother of Septimius Severus held at Gortyna the 
office of proconsul and questor of the united provinces 
of Crete and Cyrene (Béckh, No. 2591). In the ar- 
rangement of the provinces by Constantine, Gortyna 
was still the metropolis of Crete (Hierocl. Synecd. p. 
649; comp. Leake, Supp. Num. Hell. p. 157). 

The remains of Gortyna near Aghius Dheka (the 
ten Saints), and the cavern in the mountain, have been 
described by Tournefort (Relation d'un Voyage du Le- 
vant) and Pococke (Description of the East), and the 
cavern, more recently, by Mr. Cockerell (Walpole, ii, 
402). The modern Gortynians hold this cavern to be 
the Labyrinth, thus claiming for themselves the hon- 
ors of the myth of the Minotaur; but it does not ap- 
pear from the Gortynian coins, which date from the 
time of the Persian war to that of Hadrian (and there 
are none later), that their ancestors ever entertained 
such an idea (Leake, Num. Hell. Insular Greece, p. 18). 
The famous Labyrinth is represented on the coins of 
Cnossus, and Col. Leake says that ‘‘it is difficult to 
reconcile this fact with the existence of the Labyrinth 
near Gortyna, for that the excavation near Aghius 
Dheka, at the foot of Mount Ida, is the renowned Cre- 
tan labyrinth, cannot be doubted after the description 
of Tournefort, Pococke, and Cockerell” (Supp. Num. 
Hell. p. 156). This opinion is given notwithstanding 
the assertion of Pausanias (0 éy Kywoow AaBtpuOoc, 
i, 27,9). One of the coins of Cnossus bears, besides 
the Labyrinth on its reverse, the Minotaur on the ob- 
verse, It cannot be much later than the expedition 
of Xerxes, and thus affords evidence of the antiquity 
of the tradition of the Labyrinth, if not of its real ex- 
istence ; whereas Hock (Kreta, i, 56 sq.), relying on 
the silence of Hesiod and Herodotus, and the assumed 
silence of Homer—though the [liad contains what looks 
very like an allusion to the Cretan wonder Ui. xviii, 
590 sq.)—-has supposed it to have been an invention of 
the later poets borrowed from Egypt (Poole, ut sup. 1, 
171-72). A full account of the remains of the old site 
and the modern place is given in the Museum of Clas- 
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sical Antiquities (ii, 277-286). Mr. Falkener here de- 
scribes the cavern near Gortyna from Sieber, who 
spent three days in examining it, and says that cer- 
tainly it had been nothing more than a quarry, which 
probably supplied the stone for building the city (Reise 
nach der Insel Kreta, i, 511-520). Hock seems to hold 
similar views (Kreta, i, 447-454).—Kitto, s. v. See 
CRETE. 

Goshen (Heb. id. 25, prob. of Egyptian origin, 
but unknown signif.), the name of at least two places. 

1. (Sept. usually Pecév or T'ecéu.) A province or 
district of Egypt in which Jacob and his family set- 
tled through the instrumentality of his son Joseph, 
and in which they and their descendants remained for 
a long period (Gen. xlv, 10; xlvi, 28, 29, 34; xlvii, 1, 
4, 6, 27; 1, 8; Exod. viii, 22; ix, 26). (B.C. 1874- 
1658.) It is usually called the “land of Goshen” 
(j84 72S, “country of Goshen,” Gen, xlvii, 27), but 
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also ‘‘Goshen”’ simply (Gen. xlv, 28, first clause, 29). 
It appears to have borne another name, ‘‘the land of | 


Rameses” (003 VIS, Gen. xlvii, 11), unless this 
be the name of a district of Goshen. 
That Goshen lay on the eastern side of the Nile may 


(See below.) | 


be justifiably inferred from the fact that Jacob is not | 


reported to have crossed that river; nor does it appear 
that the Israelites did so in their flight out of Egypt. 
The various opinions that have been held on the sub- 
ject may be found classified and considered by Beller- 
mann in his Handb. der Bibl, Lit. iv, 191-220. Lake- 
macher (Obs. Phil. vi, 297 sq.) locates Goshen in the 
vicinity of Bubastis, not far from Tanis; but this is 
too far from Palestine. Bryant (Obs. upon the ancient 


Hist. of Egypt, p.75 sq.) prefers the Saitic nome, which | 


likewise is too far west (comp. Eichhorn, Bzb/. vi, 854 
sq.). Jablonsky (De terra Gosen, Freft. a. V. 1756; 


also in his Opusc. ii, 73) holds it to be the Heracleotic | 


nome; but this lay even west of the Nile (Michaelis, 
Suppl. i, 879 sq.). By comparing Exod. xiii, 17 and 1 
Chron. vii, 21, it appears that Goshen bordered on 
Arabia (see Gen. xly, 10, Sept. Teciu ’ApaBiac) as 
well as Palestine, and the passage of the Israelites out 
of Egypt shows that the land was not far removed 
from the Red Sea. 


It appears probable that we may | 


fix the locality of Goshen in Lower Egypt, on the east | 


side of the Pelusiac branch of the Nile, in the district 
around Herodpolis. The Sept. renders the words 
“‘Jand of Goshen”’ (Gen. xlvi, 28), ea0” ‘Hodwy rity, 
eic yijv ‘Papeooy, thus identifying Goshen with Ra- 
meses, or the district of Pithom or Herodpolis. See, 
however, Ramusres. This would make Goshen corre- 
spond with one of the divisions of what was anciently 
termed the Prefectura Arabica, Ti-Arabia, the eastern 
district, lying, that is, on the eastern or Arabian side 
of the Nile. This division was that of Heliopolis or 
On, Matariyeh, or Ain-Shems. An attempt has been 
made to define it accurately, so as to identify Goshen 
(Rosenmiiller, A lerthum. iii, 246) with the Nomos Ara- 
bia (Ptol. iv, 5), or the country of Esh-shar Kijah 
(the eastern land), which stretches south from Pelusi- 
um as far as Belbeis (north-east from Cairo), and to 
the north-east borders of the desert El-Jefar. Traces 
are found here, it is thought, of the residence of the 
Israclites, in large heaps of ruins, a few hours’ journey 
to the north-east of Cairo, which the Arabs call Tell e/- 
Jehul (Jews’ hills), or Turbeh el-Jehud (Jews’ graves) 
(Niebuhr, i, 100; comp. Seetzen, in Zach’s Corresp. XX 
460; Hartmann, Lrdbeschr, d. Aeg. p. 880 sq.). Rob- 
inson (Researches, i, 37) makes light of the evidence 
supposed to be supplied by “the mounds of the Jews” 
just mentioned. He says, “If there is any historic- 
al foundation for this name, which is doubtful, these 
mounds can only be referred back to the period of the 
Ptolemies, in the centuries immediately before the 
Christian era, when great numbers of Jews resorted to 
Egypt and erected a temple at Leontopolis.”” This 
opinion, however, appears to us somewhat arbitrary, 
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Whatever the actual origin of these mounds, the ordi- 
nary account of them may be the transmission or echo 
of a very ancient tradition. Robinson, however, does 
not deny that Goshen is to be found about where the 
best authorities ordinarily place it (Researches, i, 76). 
The district east of the Pelusiac Nile was suitable for 
a nomadic people, who would have been misplaced in 
the narrow limits of the valley of the Nile (Hackett’s 
Illust. of Script. p. 27). ‘* The water of the Nile soaks 
through the earth for some distance under the sandy 
tract (the neighborhood of Heliopolis), and is every- 
where found on digging wells eighteen or twenty feet 
deep. Such wells are very frequent in parts which 
the inundation does not reach. The water is raised 
from them by wheels turned by oxen, and applied to 
the irrigation of the fields. Whenever this takes place 
the desert is turned into a fruitful field. In passing 
to Heliopolis we saw several such fields in the differ- 
ent stages of being reclaimed from the desert; some 
just laid out, others already fertile. In returning by 
another way more eastward, we passed a succession of 
beautiful plantations wholly dependent on this mode 
of irrigation’ (Robinson, Researches, i, 36). J.D. Mi- 
chaelis was of opinion (Spicil. p. 871) that Goshen ex- 
tended from Palestine along the Mediterranean as far 
as the Tanitic mouth of the Nile, and thence inland 
up to Heliopolis, embracing a sweep of country so as 
to take in a part of Arabia bordering on Egypt. Ac- 
cording to Bois Aymé (Descrip. de l’ Egypte, viii, 111) 
Goshen was the valley Sabal-yar, which begins in the 
vicinity of Belbeis, and embraces the district of Hero- 
épolis. Laborde (Arabia Petrea, p. 58) fixes Goshen 
in the country around Belbeis, on the eastern side of 
the Nile. M.Quatremére has endeavored to define 
the locality, and, by comparing several passages col- 
lected from different writers, he infers that the wady 
Tumilat (wady Tomlate in Laborde), in which the ca- 
nal of Cairo terminates, is the land of Goshen: such, 
at least, seems to have been the opinion of Saadias and 
Abu Said, the authors of the earliest Arabic versions 
of the Old Testament—the one for the use of the Jews, 
and the other for that of the Samaritans (ém. Géogr. 
sur U Egypte, i, 61). This position is confirmed by the 
Biblical notices. The first mention of Goshen is in 
Joseph’s message to his father (Gen. xlv, 10), which 
shows thatthe territory was near the usual royal res- 
idence, or the residence of Joseph’s Pharaoh. The 
dynasty to which this king belonged appears to have 
resided part of the year at Memphis, and part of the 
year, at harvest-time, at Avaris, on the Bubastite or 
Pelusiac branch of the Nile: this, Manetho tells us, 


| was the custom of the first Shepherd king (Josephus, 


c. Ap.i,14). From the account of the arrival of Jaeob 
(Gen. xlvi, 28, 29) it is evident that Goshen was be- 
tween Joseph’s residence at the time and the frontier 
of Palestine, and apparently the extreme province to- 
wards that frontier. The advice that Joseph gave his 
brethren as to their conduct to Pharaoh further char- 
acterizes the territory as a grazing one (Gen. xlvi, 
33, 34). (It is remarkable that in Coptic shds signifies 
both “a shepherd” and ‘ disgrace,’’ and the like, Ros- 
sellini, Monwmenti Storict, i, 177.) This passage shows 
that Goshen was scarcely regarded as a part of Ezypt 
Proper, and was not peopled by Egyptians—charae- 
teristics that would positively indicate a frontier proy- 
But if is not to be inferred that Goshen had ne 
Egyptian inhabitants at this period: at the time of the 
ten plagues such are distinctly mentioned. That there 
was, moreover, a foreign population besides the Israel- 
ites seems evident from the account of the calamity of 
Ephraim’s house (1 Chron, vii, 20-30) [see Bertan], 
and the mention of the “‘mixed multitude” (a5 37>) 
who went out at the Exodus (Exod. xii, 38), notices 
referring to the earlier and the later period of the so- 
journ. The name Goshen may possibly be Hebrew, 
or Shemitic—although we do not venture with Jerome 
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to derive it from DwWi—for it also occurs as the name 
of a district and of a town in the south of Palestine 
(see below, No. 2), where we could scarcely expect an 
appellation of Egyptian origin unless given after the 
Exodus, which in this case does not seem likely. It 
is also noticeable that some of the names of places in 
Goshen or its neighborhood, as certainly Migdol and 
Baal-zephon (q. v.), are Shemitiec, the only positive ex- 
ceptions being the cities Pithom and Rameses, built 
during the oppression. The next mention of Goshen 
confirms the previous inference that its position was 
between Canaan and the Delta (Gen. xlyii, 1). The 
nature of the country is indicated still more clearly 
than in the passage last quoted in the answer of Pha- 
raoh to the request of Joseph’s brethren, and in the 
account of their settling (Gen. xlvii, 5, 6, 11). Go- 
shen was thus a pastoral country where some of Pha- 
raoh’s cattle were kept. The expression “in the best 
of the land” (798 32772 3gmmust, we think, be rela- 
tive, the best of the lana pastoral people (al- 
though we do not accept Michaelis’s reading “ pas- 
tures’’ by comparison with the Arabic, Suppl. p. 1072; 
see Gesen. Thes. s. y. 2072), for in the matter of fer- 
tility the richest parts of Egypt are those nearest to 
the Nile, a position which, as has been seen, we cannot 
assign to Goshen. ‘The sufficiency of this tract for 
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the Israelites, their prosperity there, and their virtual 
separation, as is evident from the account of the 
plagues, from the great body of the Egyptians, must 
also be borne in mind. The clearest indications of the 
exact position of Goshen are those afforded by the nar- 
rative of the Exodus. The Israelites set out from the 
town of Rameses, in the land of Goshen, made two 
days’ journey to the ‘‘edge of the wilderness,” and in 
one day more reached the Red Sea. At the starting- 
point two routes lay before them, “the way of the 
land of the Philistines . . . that [was] near,” and 
‘‘the way of the wilderness of the Red Sea” (Exod. 
xiii, 17, 18). It is also represented, in conformity 
with this position, at the last great struggle, as com- 
paratively near to Palestine, by the route that lay 
through the land of the Philistines (Exod. xiii, 17). 
Then, while the Israelites do not appear to have had 
any considerable settlements on the further side of the 
Nile, yet it is clear they were in a position that admit- 
ted of ready access to it: it was on the river (whether 
the main stream or one of the branches) that the in- 
fant Moses was exposed; in connection with it also 
that several of the miracles wrought by Moses were 
performed ; and the fish of which they had been wont 
to partake, and the modes of irrigation with which 
they were familiar, bespoke a residence somewhere in 
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vi, 5; Deut. xi, 10). Yet the locality occupied by the 
Israelites could not haye been very near the Nile, 
since three days were sufficient for their going into the 
wilderness to keep a feast to the Lord (Exod. y, 3). 
From these indications we infer that the land of Go- 
shen must in part have been near the eastern side of 
the ancient Delta, Rameses lying within the valley 
now called the wady et-Tumeylat, about thirty miles 
in a direct course from the ancient western shore of 
the Arabian Gulf. See Exopr. The superficial ex- 
tent of this wady, if we include the whole cultivable 
part of the natural valley, which may somewhat ex- 
ceed that of the tract bearing this appellation, is prob- 
ably under sixty square geographical miles. If we 
suppose the entire Israelitish population at the time of 
the Exodus to have been 1,800,000, and the whole 
population, including Egyptians and foreigners other 
than the Israelites, about 2,000,000, this would give 
no less than between 30,000 and 40,000 inhabitants to 
the square mile, which would be half as dense as the 
ordinary population of an Eastern city. It must be 
remembered, however, that we need not suppose the 
Israelites to have been limited to the valley for pas- 
ture, but, like the Arabs, to have led their flocks into 
fertile tracts of the deserts around, and that we have 
taken for our estimate an extreme sum, that of the 
people at the Exodus. For the greater part of the 
sojourn their numbers must have been far lower, and 
before the Exodus they seem to have been partly 
spread about the terrritory of the oppressor, although 
collected at Rameses at the time of their departure. 
One very large place, like the Shepherd stronghold of 
Avaris, which Manetho relates to have had at the first 
a garrison of 240,000 men, would also greatly diminish 
the disproportion of population to superficies. The 
very small superficial extent of Egypt in relation to 
the population necessary to the construction of the 
vast monuments, and the maintenance of the great 
armies of the Pharaohs, requires a different proportion 
to that of other countries—a condition fully explained 
by the extraordinary fertility of the soil. Even now, 
when the population is almost at the lowest point it 
has reached in history, when villages have replaced 
towns, and hamlets villages, it is still denser than that 
of many parts of England. It is not necessary, how- 
ever, to suppose that during the whole period of the 
sojourn in Egypt the Israelites continued to dwell al- 
together within the same region: as they multiplied 
in number, and in process of time began to devote 
themselves to other occupations, they would naturally 
extend their settlements, and, at various points, be- 
come more intermingled with the population of Egypt. 
It is quite possible that certain of their number cross- 
ed the Pelusiac arm of the Nile, and acquired dwell- 
ings or possessions in the tract lying between it and 
the Tanitic (Robinson, Researches, i, 76; Hengsten- 
berg, Egypt and Books of Moses, p.45). Particular 
families may have also shot out in other directions; 
and in this way would naturally arise that freer inter- 
course between them and the families of Egypt which 
appears to be implied in some of the later notices 
(Exod. xi, 2; xii, 12-23). Still, what we have indi- 
cated above as the land of Goshen, the district in 
which the original settlers from Canaan were assigned 
a home, continued to the last the head-quarters of the 
covenant people (see Geiger, De regno Ebreorum in 
gypto, Marb. 1759). From the field of Zoan being 
mentioned in connection with the wonders of Moses 
(Psa. Lxxviii, 12, 43), some have supposed that the 
town of that name, situated in the Tanitic nome, must 
have been the capital of Pharaoh at the time, Bo- 
chart and Hengstenberg, among others, haye adyoca- 
ted this view, and said nearly all that is possible for 
it, but they have not been able to establish the point 
altogether satisfactorily ; and it is quite probable that 
Zoan, in the passage referred to, is used in a general 
sense, as a kind of representative city in the land of 
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Egypt for the land itself (see Kurtz, Mist. of Old Cov. 
§ 41).—Smith, s. v.; Kitto, s. v.; Fairbairn, s.v. See 
Ecypr. 

2. (Sept. Pood; Vulg. Gessen, Gozen), the ** land” 
or the ‘‘ country [both 778] of Goshen,” twice named 
as a district in southern Palestine, included in the con- 
quests of Joshua (Josh. x, 41; xi,16). From the first 
of these it would seem to have lain between Gaza and 
Gibeon, and therefore to be some part of the maritime 
plain of Judah; but in the latter passage that plain, 
the Shefelah, is expressly specified (here with the arti- 
cle) in addition to Goshen. In this place, too, the sit- 
uation of Goshen—if the order of the statement be any 
indication—would seem to be between the ‘‘south’’ 
and the Shefelah (A. V. ‘‘valley”). If Goshen was 
any portion of this rich plain, is it not possible that its 
fertility may have suggested the name to the Israel- 
ites? On the other hand, the name may be far older, 
and may retain a tr f early intercourse between 
Egypt and the south lhc promised land. 
intercourse comp. 1 Chron. vii, 21.—Smith,s.v. The 
name may even haye been extended from No.3 below 
(see Keil, On Josh. p. 280). 

3. (Sept. I'écou, Vulg. Gosen.) A town of the same 
name is once mentioned (between Anim and Holon) 
in company with Debir, Socoh, and others, as in the 
mountains of Judah (Josh. xv, 51), in the group on the 
south-western part of the hills (see Keil, Josh. p. 384). 
It is probably the origin of the application to an adja- 
cent region (No. 2, above), for it is not likely that two 
entirely different places would be called by the same 
name, both in the southern quarter of Judah. From 
the mention of Gaza (Josh. x, 41) and the route of 
Joshua (ver. 10), the locality in question would seem 
to be situated in the gore of Judah, running up be- 
tween the territories of Benjamin and Dan, now occu- 
pied by the Beni-Malik, south of Kirjath-Jearim (comp. 
Robinson’s Researches, ii, 337). See JuDAH, TRIBE 
OF. 

Gospel. This word, ‘‘conformably to its etymo- 
logical meaning of Good-tidings, is used to signify, (1.) 
The welcome intelligence of salvation to man, as preach- 
ed by our Lord and his followers. (2.) It was after- 
wards transitively applied to each of the four histories 
of our Lord’s life, published by those who are’’ there- 
fore called ‘‘ Evangelists,”’ writers of the history of 
the Gospel (cbayyédoyv). (8.) “The term is often 
used to express collectively the Gospel-doctrines ; and 
‘preaching the Gospel’ is accordingly often used to 
include not only the ‘ proclaiming’ of the good tidings, 
but the ‘teaching’ men how to avail themselves of the 
offer of salvation ;”’ the declaring of all the truths, 
precepts, promises, and threatenings of Christianity. 
It is termed ‘‘the Gospel of the grace of God,’’ be- 
cause it flows from God's free love and goodness (Acts 
xx, 24); and, when truly and faithfully preached, is 
accompanied with the influences of the divine Spirit. 
It is called ‘‘the Gospel of the kingdom,”’ because it 
treats of the kingdom of grace, and shows the way to 
the kingdom of glory. It is styled ‘‘the Gospel of 
Christ’’ because he is the author and great subject of 
it (Rom. i, 16); and ‘‘the Gospel of peace and salva- 
tion,’’ because it publishes peace with God to the pen- 
itent and believing, gives, to such, peace of conscience 
and tranquillity of mind, and is the means of their sal- 
vation, present and eternal. As it displays the glory 
of God and of Christ, and ensures to his true followers 
eternal glory, it is entitled ‘‘the glorious Gospel’? and 
“the everlasting Gospel,’’ because it commenced from 
the fall of man, is permanent throughout all time, and 
produces effects which are everlasting. This use of 
the word “ gospel” has led some to suppose that Gos- 
pel-truth is to be found exclusively or chiefly in the 
‘*Gospels,’”’ to the neglect of the other sacred writ- 
ings; and others, to conclude that the discourses of 
our Lord and the apostolic epistles must exactly coin- 
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cide; and that in case of any apparent difference, the 
former must be the standard, and the latter must be 
taken to bear no other sense than what is implied by 
the other, Whereas, it is very conceivable, that though 
both might be, in a certain sense, ‘‘ good tidings,” yet 
one may contain a much more full development of the 
Christian scheme than the other (Eden; Watson). It 
has been disputed whether the Gospel consists merely 
of promises, or whether it can in any sense be called a 
law. The answer plainly depends upon adjusting the 
meaning of the words gospel and law. If the gospel 
be taken for the declaration God has made to men by 
Christ, concerning the manner in which he will treat 
them, and the conduct he expects from them, it is 
plain that this includes commands, and even threaten- 
ings, as well as promises; but to define the Gospel so 
as only to express the favorable part of that declara- 
tion, is indeed taking the question for granted, and 
confining the word to a sense much less extensive than 
it often has in Scripture (comp. Rom. ii, 16; 2 Thess. 
i,8; 1 Tim. i, 9-11); andit is certain that, if the Gos- 
pel be put for all the parts of the dispensation taken in 
connection one with another, it may well be called, on 
the whole, a good message. In like manner the ques- 
tion, whether the Gospel be a law or not, is to be de- 
termined by the definition of the law and of the Gos- 
pel, as above. If daw signifies, as it generally does, 
the discovery of the will of a superior, teaching what 
he requires of those under his government, with the 
intimation of his intention of dispensing rewards and 
punishments, as this rule of their conduct is observed 
or neglected ; in this latitude of expression it is plain, 
from the proposition, that the Gospel, taken for the 
declaration made to men by Christ, is a Jaw, as in 
Scripture it is sometimes called (James i, 25; Rom. iv, 
15; viii, 2). But if law be taken, in the greatest rigor 
of the expression, for sucha discovery of the will of 
God and our duty, as to contain in it no intimation of 
our obtaining the divine favor otherwise than by a 
perfect and universal conformity to it, in that sense 
the Gospel is not a law. See Witsius, On the Cove- 
nants, vol. iii, ch.i; Doddridge, Lectures, lect. clxxii; 
Watts, Orthodoxy and Charity, Essay ii; Buck, s. v. 
GOSPEL SIDE or rue Arar, the right side of 
the altar or communion-table, looking from it, at which, 
in the English Church service, the Gospel appointed 
for the day is read. It is of higher distinction than 
the epistle side, and is occupied by the clergyman of 
highest ecclesiastical rank who happens to be present. 
In some cathedrals, one of the clergy has this special 
duty to perform, and is designated the Gospeller. 


Gospeller. (1.) A term of reproach, though real- 
ly an honorable epithet, applied by the Romanists to 
those who adyocate the circulation of the Scriptures. 
Tt was first given in England to the followers of Wick- 
liffe, when that eminent reformer translated the New 
Testament (Eden). (2.) A term applied in the Refor- 
mation period to certain Antinomians. ‘‘I do not find 
anything objected to them as to their belief, save only 
that the doctrine of predestination having been gener- 
ally taught by the reformers, many of this sect began 
to make strange inferences from it, reckoning that 
since everything is decreed, and the decrees of God 
could not be frustrated, therefore men were to leave 
themselves to be carried by these decrees. This drew 
some into great impiety of life, and others into desper- 
ation. The Germans soon saw the ill effects of this 
doctrine. Luther changed his mind about it, and Me- 
lancthon openly writ against it; and since that time 
the whole stream of the Lutheran churches has run 
the other way. But both Calvin and Bucer were still 
for maintaining the doctrine of these decrees: only 
they warned the people not to think much of them, 
since they were secrets which men could not penetrate 
into; but they did not so clearly show how these con- 
sequences did not flow from such opinions. Hooper, 
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and many other good writers, did often dehort people 
from entering into these curiosities; and a caveat to 
that same purpose was put afterwards into the article 
of the Church about predestination” (Burnet, History 
of Reformation, pt. ii, bk. i, p. 180). (3.) It is custom- 
ary in the Church of England for the ministers to read 
the gospel and epistle for the day at the communion- 
table. He who read the gospel, standing at the north 
side of the altar, was formerly called the Gospeller ; 
and he who read the epistle at the opposite side, was 
called the Epistoler. In the canons of queen Eliza- 
beth, we find that a special reader, entitled an Episto- 
ler, is to read the epistle in collegiate churches, vested 
in a cope (Farrar), 


Gospels, a term evidently of Anglo-Saxon origin 
(according to some, i. q. God’s Spell, i. e. Word of 
God; but according to most and better authorities, i. 
q. good spell, i. e. glad news) is the rendering of evay- 
yéXdwor, lit. good message (originally spoken of a reward 
Jor good news, Homer, Odyssey, xiv, 152, 166; Plutarch, 
Ages. 33; then of glad tidings itself, and so Sept. for 
M13, 2 Sam. xviii, 20, 22), constantly used in the 
N. T. (but not in Luke nor by John, and only twice 
in Acts, once in Peter, and once in Rey.) to denote, 
1. The annunciation of the kingdom ofthe Messiah, as 
ushered in by the coming and life of Christ; 2. The 
Gospel scheme or plan of salvation thus inaugurated, 
especially in its promulgations; and, 3. The records or 
histories which constitute the original documents of 
this system of faith and practice. Justin Martyr em- 
ploys for the last the less appropriate term azopved- 
para, memotrs ; and other ancient writers occasionally 
style them (ior, lives; but they were not so much de- 
signed as biographical sketches, whether complete or 
otherwise, but rather as outlines of the divine econo- 
my introduced in the New Dispensation. The central 
point of Christian preaching was the joyful intelli- 
gence that the Saviour had come into the world (Matt. 
j iv, 23; Rom. x,15); and the first Christian preachers, 
who characterized their account of the person and mis- 
sion of Christ by the term evayyéAtov, were themselves 
called evayyedtorai (Ephes. iv, 11; Acts xxi, 8). The 
former name was also prefixed to the written accounts 
of Christ ; and as this intelligence was noted down by 
| various writers in various forms, the particle card, 
| ‘Saccording to” (e. g. ehayyédvoy Kara MarOatoy) was 
inserted. We possess four such accounts; the first by 
Matthew, announcing the Redeemer as the promised 
King of the kingdom of God; the second by Mark, de- 
claring him ‘‘a prophet mighty in deed and word’ 
(Luke xxiv, 19); the third by Luke, of whom it might 
be said that he represented Christ in the special char- 
acter of the Saviour of sinners (Luke vii, 36 sq. ;- xv, 
18-9 sq.); the fourth by John, who represents Christ 
as the Son of God, in whom deity and humanity be. 
came one. The ancient Church gave to Matthew the 
symbol of the lion, to Mark that of man, to Luke that 
of the ox, and to John that of the eagle; these were 
the four faces of the cherubim. The cloud in which 
the Lord revealed himself was borne by the cherubim, 
and the four evangelists were also the bearers of that 
glory of God which appeared in the form of man. 


I. Relative PositionConcerning the order which 
they occupy in the Scriptures, the oldest Latin and 
Gothic versions, as also the Codex Cantabrigiensis, 
place Matthew and John first, and after them Mark 
and Luke, while the other MSS. and old versions fol. 
low the order given to them in our Bibles. As dog, 
matical reasons render a different order more natural, 
there is much in favor of the opinion that their usual 
position arose from regard to the chronological dates 
of the respective composition of the four gospels (see 
Seiler, De tempore et ordine quibus tria Evangg. priora 
scripta sunt, Erlang. 1805 sq.): this is the opinion of 
Origen, Irenzus, and Eusebius. All ancient testimo- 
nies agree that Matthew was the earliest and John the 
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latest evangelist.—Kitto, s. v. For the dates, see 
each gospel. See also Tischendorf’s tract, Wann wur- 
den unsere Evangelien verfasst? (2d ed. Lpz. 1865). 

Il. Authenticity. —It may fairly be said that the 
genuineness of these four narratives rests upon better 
evidence than that of any other ancient writings. 
They were all composed during the latter half of the 
1st century. Before the end of the 2d century there 
is abundant evidence that the four gospels, as one col- 
lection, were generally used and accepted. Irenzus, 
who suffered martyrdom about A.D. 202, the disciple 
of Polycarp and Papias, who, from having been in 
Asia, in Gaul, and in Rome, had ample means of know- 
ing the belief of various churches, says that the au- 
thority of the four gospels was so confirmed that even 
the heretics of his time could not reject them, but were 
obliged to attempt to prove their tenets out of one or 
other of them (Contr. Her. iii, 11, § 7). Tertullian, in 
a work written about A.D. 208, mentions the four gos- 
pels, two of them as the work of apostles, and two as 
that of the disciples of apostles (apostolict); and rests 
their authority on their apostolic origin (Adv. Marcion. 
iy, ch. ii). Origen, who was born about A.D. 185, and 
died A.D. 253, describes the gospels in a characteristic 
strain of metaphor as “the [four] elements of the 
Church’s faith, of which the whole world, reconciled 
to God in Christ, is composed” (/n Johan.). FElse- 
where, in commenting on the opening words of Luke, 
he draws a line between the inspired Gospels and such 
productions as ‘‘the Gospel according to the Egyp- 
tians,”’ ‘the Gospel of the Twelve,”’ and the like (Ho- 
mil. in Luc. iii, p. 932 sq.). Although Theophilus, who 
became sixth (seventh ?) bishop of Antioch about A.D. 
168, speaks only of ‘‘the gospels,’ without adding, at 
least in that connection, the names of the authors (Ad 
Autol. iii, p. 124, 125), we might fairly conclude with 
Gieseler that he refers to the collection of four, already 
known in his time. But from Jerome we know that 
Theophilus arranged the records of the four evangel- 
ists into one work (Zpist. ad Algas. iv, p.197). Ta- 
tian, who died about A.D. 170 (?), compiled a Diates- 
saron, or Harmony of the Gospels. The Muratorian 
fragment (Muratori, A ntiq. It. iii, 854; Routh, Relig. 8. 
vol. iv), which, even if it be not by Caius and of the 
2d century, is at least a very old monument of the Ro- 
man Church, describes the gospels of Luke and John; 
but time and carelessness seem to have destroyed the 
sentences relating to Matthew and Mark. Another 
source of evidence is open to us in the citations from 
the gospels found in the earliest writers, Barnabas, 
Clemens Romanus, and Polyearp quote passages from 
them, but not with verbal exactness. The testimony 
of Justin Martyr (born about A.D, 99, martyred A.D, 
165) is much fuller; many of his quotations are sub- 
stantially found in the gospels of Matthew, Luke, 
probably of John, and possibly of Mark also, whose 
words it is more difficult to separate. The quotations 
from Matthew are the most numerous. In historical 
references, the mode of quotation is more free, and the 
narrative occasionally unites those of Matthew and 
Luke: in a very few cases he alludes to matters not 
mentioned in the canonical gospels (see Sernisch, 
Apost. Denkwitrdigh. d. M. Justin. Hamb. 1848). Be- 
sides these, Matthew appears to be quoted by the au- 
thor of the epistle to Diognetus, by Hegesippus, Ire- 
nexus, Tatian, Athenagoras, and Theophilus. Eusebius 
records that Pantenus found in India (the south of 
Arabia ?) Christians who used the gospel of Matthew. 
All this shows that long before the end 6rthe 2d cen- 
tury the gospel of Matthew was in general use. From 
the fact that Mark’s gospel has few places peculiar to 
it, it is more difficult to identify citations not express- 
ly assigned to him; but Justin Martyr and Athenago- 
ras appear to quote his gospel, and Ireneeus does so by 
name. Luke is quoted by Justin, Ireneus, Tatian 
Athenagoras, and Theophilus; and John by all of 
these, with the addition of Ignatius, the epistle to Di- 
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ognetus, and Polycrates. From these we may con- 
clude that before the end of the second century the 
Gospel collection was well known and in general use. 
There is yet another line of evidence. The heretical 
sects, as well as the fathers of the Church, knew the 
gospels; and as there was the greatest hostility be- 
tween them, if the gospels had become known in the 
Church after the dissension arose, the heretics would 
never haye accepted them as genuine from such a 
quarter. Both the Gnostics and Marcionites arose 
early in the 2d century; and therefore it is probable 
that the gospels were then accepted, and thus they are 
traced back almost to the times of the apostles (Ols- 
hausen). Upon a review of all the witnesses, from 
the apostolic fathers down to the Canon of the Laodi- 
cean Council in 364, and that of the third Council of 
Carthage in 397, in both of which the four gospels are 
numbered in the Canon of Scripture, there can hardiy 
be room for any candid person to doubt that from the 
first the four gospels were recognised as genuine and 
as inspired ; that a sharp line of distinction was drawn 
between them and the so-called apocryphal gospels, 
of which the number was very great; that, from the 
citations of passages, the gospels bearing these four 
names were the same as those which we possess in our 
Bibles under the same names; that unbelievers, like 
Celsus, did not deny the genuineness of the gospels, 
even when rejecting their contents; and, lastly, that 
heretics thought it necessary to plead some kind of 
sanction out of the gospels for their doctrines: nor 
could they venture on the easier path of an entire re- 
jection, because the gospels were everywhere known 
tobe genuine. As a matter of literary history, nothing 
can be better established than the genuineness of the 
gospels; and if in these latest times they have been 
assailed, it is plain thatfkeological doubts have been 
concerned in the attack. The authority of the books 
has been denied from a wish to set aside their con- 
tents. Out ofa mass of authorities the following may 
be selected: Norton, Genuineness of the Gospels (Bost. 
1846-8, 3 vols.); Kirchhofer, Quellensammlung zur Ge- 
schichte des N.-T. Canons (Zurich, 1844); De Wette, 
Lehrbuch der hist.-krit. Einleitung, etc. (6th ed., Berlin, 
1860; tr. Bost. 1858) ; Hug’s Einleitung (tr. with notes, 
Andover, 1836); Olshausen, Biblischer Commentar. In- 
troduction, and his Echiheit der 4 Canon. Evangelien 


| (KGnigsb. 1823); Jones, Jfethod of settling the canoni- 


cal Authority of the N. T. (Oxf. 1798, 2 vols.); Baur, 
Krit. Untersuchungen tiber die Canon. Evangelien (Tih. 
1847); Reuss, Gesch. des N. T. (4th ed., Brunswick, 
1864); Alford’s Greek Testament, Prolegomena, vol. i; 
Westcott’s History of N.-T. Canon (2d ed. Lond. 1866) ; 
Gieseler, Historisch-kritischer Versuch tiber die Enste- 
hung, etc., der schrifilichen Evangelien (Lpz. 1818).— 
Smith, s. v. 

III. Mutual Relation and Origin.—‘* Many portions 
of the history of Jesus’’ (Wemarks Mr. Norton, who has 
minutely investigated the subject) ‘‘are found in com- 
mon in the first ¢hree gospels, others are common to 
two of their number, but not found in the third. In 
the passages referred to, there is generally a similar- 
ity, sometimes a very great similarity, in the selection 
of particular circumstances, in the aspect under which 
the event is viewed, and the style in which it is re- 
lated. Sometimes the language found in different gos- 
pels, though not identical, is equivalent or nearly equiv- 
alent; and not unfrequently, the same series of words, 
with or without slight variations, occurs throughout 
the whole or a great part of a sentence, and even in 
larger portions” (Genuineness of the Gospels, i, 240). 
Mr. Westcott exhibits the proportion of correspond- 
ences and peculiarities in several numerical tables: 
“Tf the extent of all the coincidences be represented 
by 100, their proportionate distribution will be, Mat- 
thew, Mark, and Luke, 53; Matthewand Luke, 21; Mat- 
thew and Mark, 20; Mark and Luke, 6. . . . Looking 


only at the general result, it may be said that of the 
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contents of the synoptic gospels, about two fifths are 
common to the three, and that the parts peculiar to 
one or other of them are little more than one third of 
the whole.’ He adds, “in the distribution of the ver- 
bal coincidences a yery simple law is observable; they 
occur most commonly in the recital of the words of 
our Lord or of others, and are comparatively rare in 
the simple narrative. Thus, of the verbal coincidences 
in Matthew, about seven eighths; of those in Mark, 
about four fifths ; and of those in Luke, about nine- 
teen twentieths, occur in the record of the words of 
others”’ Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, p.179). 
The following instances may be referred to for illus- 
tration, Matt. viii, 2; 3—=Mark i,40,42=Luke v, 12,13; 
Matt. ix, 5,6=Mark ii, 9,11=Luke v, 23,24; Matt. 
xix, 23, 24=Mark x, 23-25=Luke xviii, 24,25. The 
amount of agreement, however remarkable, ought not 
to be overrated ; it occurs chiefly in reporting the 
words of Christ. Norton gives, as the most striking 
instance of verbal coincidence in the case of narrative, 
Luke ix, 16 (comp. Matt. xiv, 19; Mark vi, 41). Along 
with the instances of correspondence, there are also 
many instances of difference. This renders the prob- 
lem difficult of solution. No explanation can be sat- 
isfactory which does not account for both the corre- 
spondences and differences. Such is the phenomenon 
which has provoked so many attempts at explanation. 
The literature of the subject is of vast extent, and the 
question is regarded as still unsettled. Our aim in 
the present article is to inquire how near the principal 
hypotheses which have been proposed approach to a 
solution of the difficulty. 

1. In order to account for this singular relationship 
between the synoptic gospels, the first supposition is 
that the evangelists copied from one another, or that 
one evangelist. used the gospels of his predecessors, 
making such extracts as he thought necessary, with 
alterations and additions of his own. It is a curious 
circumstance, however, that the supposition of any one 


- of the evangelists copying from the others is attended 


with insuperable difficulty. Whichever of them we 
suppose to be the original evangelist, and whichever 
we suppose to be the last, having one or both the oth- 
ers before him, we are unable in this way to explain 
the phenomenon. There are six possible ways of put- 
ting the case, every one of which has had learned ad- 
vocates, and this yariety of opinion itself is a strong 
argument against the hypothesis. Griesbach thought 
that Mark copied from Matthew and Luke, and this 
opinion is still held by some; but an opinion in favor 
of the originality of Mark has of late been gaining 
ground (‘Thfersch, Meyer, Weiss). It must, we think, 
be evident to any one who attentively compares the 
gospels of Matthew and Mark, that the latter cannot 
with any propriety be called a copy or abridgment of 
the former. There is an air of originality and fresh- 
ness in Mark’s narrative which proves the work to be 
anything but a compilation; and besides, in several 
important particulars, Mark differs from Matthew. 
No explanation can be satisfactory which does not ac- 
count for the want of agreement as well as the agree- 
ment between the gospels. Indeed, it is not easy to 
see what object Mark or any other of the evangelists 
could have in compiling a new gospel out of one or 
more which were acknowledged to be the works of 
apostles or their companions. “‘ In its simple form, 
the ‘supplemental’ or ‘ dependent’ theory is at once in- 
adequate for the solution of the difficulties of the rela- 
tion of the synoptic gospels, and inconsistent with 
many of its details; and, as a natural consequence of 
a deeper study of the gospels, it is now generally aban- 
doned, except in combination with other principles of 
solution” (Westcott, On the Gospels, p. 184). 

2, We are thus brought to consider Eichhorn’s fa- 
mous hypothesis of a so-called original gospel, now lost. 
A brief written narrative of the life of Christ is sup- | 
posed to haye been in existence, and to have had addi- | 
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tions made to it at different periods. Various copies 
of this original gospel, with these additions, being ex- 
tant in the time of the evangelists, each of the evan- 
gelists is supposed to haye used a different copy as the 
basis of his gospel. In the hands of bishop Marsh, 
who adopted and modified the hypothesis of Kichhorn, 
this original gospel becomes a very complex thing, 
He supposed that there was a Greek translation of the 
Aramean original gospel, and various transcripts with 
alterations and additions. But when it is considered 
that all these suppositions are entirely gratuitous, that 
they are made only to meet the emergencies of the 
case as they arise, one cannot help feeling that the li- 
cense of hypothesis is carried beyond just bounds. The 
grand objection to this original gospel is the entire 
want of historical evidence for its existence. If such 
an original gospel ever had existed, it must haye been 
of the very highest authority, and, instead of being 
tampered with, would have been carefully preserved in 
its original form, or at least in its Greek translation. 
The alterations and-additions supposed to have been 
made in it are not only inconsistent with its sacred and 
authoritative character as the original gospel, but also 
with the habits of the Jews. Even if this hypothesis 
did adequately explain the phenomena presented in 
the first three gospels, it is far too artificially contrived 
to be true; but it fails ofits aim. The original work, 
supposed to consist of the sections common to the three 
gospels, cannot be made out; and the individuality of 
character belonging to each of the evangelists is irre- 
concilable with the supposition that several different 
writers contributed materials. Notwithstanding the 
identity of subject among the three gospels, each writer 
is distinguished by his own characteristic style. It is 
remarkable that Dr. Weiss, of Kénigsberg, has quite 
recently (Stud. u. Kritik. 1861, i, iv) propounded a the- 
ory of explanation very much akin to that of Marsh. 
He supposes that the first evangelist, the writer of 
Matthew’s Gospel, as well as Luke, used a copy of 
Mark’s Gospel, and, along with this, a second more an- 
cient, perhaps immediately apostolic written source, 
which Mark also had already made use of in the com- 
position of his gospel. In this way he thinks all the 
phenomena are simply and easily explained. He en- 
deayors to establish his view by a detailed examina- 
tion and comparison of the three synoptic gospels, and 
holds that these results of criticism are confirmed by 
the ancient tradition that Matthew wrote his gospel in 
Hebrew, while there is no trace of the Hebrew gospel 
itself. The conclusion is that the Hebrew gospel of 
Matthew must have been displaced at an early period 
by another containing its essential contents, but richer 
and more generally accessible in its Greek form. 
Hence the later Greek gospel was held to be the work 
of Matthew the apostle, the more ancient Hebrew one 
having been really the apostle’s work. This revival 
in the present day of what is substantially the hypoth- 
esis of Eichhorn and Marsh is significant of the still 
unsettled state of the question. ° 

3. That our present gospels are to be traced mainly 
to the oral teaching of the apostles as their source, was 
the opinion of Herder and Gieseler, and more recently 
of De Wette, Guericke, Norton, Westcott, and others. 
‘They have correctly apprehended”’ (says De Wette) 
‘‘the spirit of Christian antiquity who regard the ora/ 
tradition of the gospel (the oral original gospel) as the 
basis and sovxce of all the Christian gospels, and who 
endeavor to apprehend the history of the origin of the 
latter in a definite relation to the former’’ (/ntrod. to 
N.T., sec. 87). The gospel was published orally be- 
fore it was committed to writing, and the preaching of 
the apostles must, from the nature of the case, have 
consisted chiefly of a narration of the facts recorded in 
our present gospels. It is naturally supposed that 
yery soon a certain agreement or uniformity of narra- 
tive would be the result, and that we have a transcript, 
as it were, of this type or form of narrative in the first 
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three gospels. The verbal coincidences in the gospels 
are found especially in those cases in which it might 


have been expected that the first preachers of the gos- | 


pel would be exact, namely, the recital of the words of 
Christ, and quotations from the O.T. This account 
of the probable origin of the gospels is not only in ac- 
cordance with the character of the period as an age of 
oral tradition rather than of writing, but is also sub- 
stantially the same as that which Luke gives in the 
preface to his gospel (Luke i,14). While Luke re- 
fers to written accounts of the ministry of Christ in the 
possession of some Christians at that time, he mentions 
that these accounts were founded directly or indirectly 
upon the oral accounts of the apostles (cau mapebo- 
cay mpi ot am apxie abromra Kai bmnoerat yevo- 
pevor Tov Adyov). The statement of Papias respect- 
ing the origin of Mark’s Gospel is, that it was derived 
from the preaching of Peter, and we haye already 
quoted the important testimony of Irenzus to the same 
effect. To prevent misapprehension, however, it ought 
to be observed that our written gospels date from the 
latter half of the first century, and that, ‘‘so long as 
the first witnesses survived, so long the tradition was 
confined within the bounds of their testimony ; when 
they passed away it was already fixed in writing”’ 
(Westcott, p.192). The theory of the oral origin of 
the gospels, while it has much evidence in its favor, 
cannot be accepted as a complete solution of the prob- 
Jem. It does not explain the striking instances of 
verbal coincidence in the narrative portions common 
to the three synoptists, or to two of them; nor the in- 
stances in which either two or all the three evangelists 
agree with each other in their quotations from the 
Sept., and at the same time differ from the Sept. itself 
(Matt. iii, 3; Mark i, 3; Luke ili, 4; compared with 
Isa, xl, 3, Sept., and Matt. iv, 10; Luke iv, 8, com- 
pared with Deut. vi, 13, Sept.). De Wette would 
combine ‘ the two hypotheses of a common oral source, 
and of the influence through writing of one evangelist 
on another,” 
There is a striking difference between the fourth 
gospel and the synoptic gospels in respect both to con- 


tents and form; but, with all this difference, there is a | 


general and essential agreement. John relates in part 


the same things as the synoptists, and in a similar man- | 


ner, but not with the verbal agreement. The follow- 


ing are parallel: The purification of the Temple, ii, 13- | 


22=Matt. xxi, 11 sq.; the feeding of the multitude, 
vi, 1-15 = Matt. xiv, 13-21; the walking upon the sea, 
vi, 16-21 = Matt. xiv, 22-36; the anointing, xii, 1- 
8=Matt. xxvi, 6-13; the entry into Jerusalem, xii, 
9-19=Matt. xxi, 1-11; the prediction of the denial 
of Peter, xiii, 36-38 = Matt. xxvi, 33-35. In some of 
these instances the expressions are verbally parallel ; 
also in the following: xii, 25—=Matt. x, 39; xiii, 20= 
Matt. x, 40; xiv, 31=Matt. xxvi, 46. There is a sim- 
ilarity between iv, 44, and Matt. xiii, 57; between xiii, 
16 and Matt. x, 24, and Luke vi, 40 (De Wette, Hxeget. 
Handb. zum N. Test.). On the other hand, however, 
much important matter has been omitted and much 
added by John, while his manner of narration also dif- 
fers from that of the synoptists. In the first three 
gospels, the scene of our Lord’s ministry is chiefly laid 
in Galilee, but in the fourth gospel it is chiefly in Ju- 
dva and Jerusalem. This may partly account for the 
different style of our Lord’s discourses in the synoptic 
gospels, as compared with the Gospel of John (Aug, p. 
433). In the former, Christ often makes use of para- 
bles and proverbial sayings; in the latter, John records 
long and mystical discourses. Yet we find proverbial 
maxims and parables also in John xii, 24-26; xiii, 16, 
20; x,1sq.; xv,1sq. Many points of difference be- 
! tween the fourth gospel and the others may be satis- 

factorily accounted for from the fragmentary charac- 
ter of the narratives. None of them professes to be a 
complete biography, and, therefore, one may contain 
what others omit, Besides, the fourth gospel was 
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composed after the others, and designed to be in some 
respects supplemental. This was the opinion of Euse- 
bius, and of the still more ancient writers whose testi- 
mony he cites, Clement of Alexandria and Origen; 
and the opinion appears to be well founded. Whether 
John was acquainted with the works of his predeces- 
sors or not is uncertain, but he was no doubt acquaint- 
ed with the evangelical tradition out of which they 
originated. We have, then, in this circumstance, a 
very natural explanation of the omission of many im- 
portant facts, such as the institution of the supper, the 
baptism of Jesus by John, the history of his temptation 
and transfiguration, and the internal conflict at Geth- 
semane. ‘These his narrative assumes as already 
known. In several passages he presupposes in his 
readers an acquaintance with the evangelical tradi- 
tion (i, 82,45; ii, 1; iii, 24; xi, 2). It is not easy to 
reconcile the apparent discrepancy between John and 
the synoptists with reference to the day on which 
Christ observed the last passover with his disciples. 
Liicke decides in favor of John, but thereby admits the 
discrepancy to be real. Again, in the synoptic gos- 
pels, the’duration of cur Lord’s ministry appears to be 
only one year, whereas John mentions three passovers 
which our Saviour attended ; but neither the synoptists 
nor John determine the duration of the Saviour’s min- 
istry, and, therefore, there is no contradiction between 
them on this point. It has been alleged that there is 


| an irreconcilable difference between the synoptic and 


the Johannean representation of Christ, so that, assum- 
ing the historical reality of the former, the latter must 
be regarded as ideal and subjective; particularly, that 


| the long discourses attributed to Christ in the fourth 


gospel could hardly have been retained in John’s re- 
membrance, and that they are so unlike the sayings 
of Christ in the other gospels, and so like John’s own 
style in his epistles, that they appear to have been 
composed by John himself. Ifthe allegation could be 
made good that the Christ of John is essentially differ- 
ent from the Christ of the synoptists, the objection 
would be fatal. On the contrary, however, we are 
persuaded that, on this all-important point, there is an 
essential agreement among all the evangelists. We 
must remember that the full and many-sided character 
of Christ himself might be represented under aspects 
which, although different, were not inconsistent with 
each other. It is by no means correct to say that the 
fourth gospel represents Christ as God, while the oth- 
ers describe him as a mere man. Yet we may find in 
the fact of his wondrous person as the God-man an 
explanation of the apparent difference in ad respect- 
ive representations. That the synoptists®lo not differ 
essentially from John in their view of Christ is shown 
by Dorner in an admirable comparison (Dorner, Ent- 
wickelungsgeschichte, i, 81 sq.3 E.tr.i, 50 sq.). Lticke 
and Frommann, as well as De Wette, greatly incline to 


| the view that John has mingled his own subjectivity 


with the discourses of Christ, which he professes to re- 
late. That the evangelist does not transfer his own 
subjective views to Christ appears from the fact that 
while he speaks of Christ as the Logos, he never rep- 
resents Christ as applying this term to himself. We 
may also refer to those passages in which, after quot- 
ing obscure sayings of the Redeemer or remarkable oe- 
currences, he either adds an explanation or openly con- 
fesses his ignorance of their meaning at the time (ii, 
19-22; vi, 70; vii, 87-89; xi, 11; xii, 16, 32; xiii, 97; 
Sool) 

The susceptible disposition of John himself, and the 
intimate relation in which he stood to Christ, make the 
supposition reasonable that he drank so deeply into 
the spirit of his master, and retained so vivid a recol- 
lection of his very words, as to reproduce them with 
accuracy. Instead of transferring his own thoughts 
and expressions to Christ, John received and repro- 
duced those of Christ himself. In this way the simi- 
larity between John’s language and that of Christ is 
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accounted for. It is acknowledged, even by Strauss 
and De Wette, that the most characteristic expressions 
in John were really used by Christ himself. When 
it is objected that John could not retain in remem- 
brance, or hand down with accuracy, such long dis- 
courses of Christ as he records in his gospel, far too lit- 
tle regard is paid to the assistance of the Holy Spirit, 
to be expected especially in such a case as this, accord- 
ing to the Saviour’s promise, ‘‘ He shall teach you all 
things, and bring all things to your remembrance, 
whatsoever I have said unto you” (John xiv, 26).— 
Kitto, s. v. 

See Bp. Marsh’s Translation of Michaelis’s Introd. to 
N. T. iii, 2 (4803) for an account of Eichhorn’s ear- 
lier theory and of his own. Veysie’s Examination of 
Mr. Marsh’s Hypothesis (1808) has suggested many of 
the objections. In Bp. Thirlwall’s Translation of 
Schleiermacher on St. Luke (1825, Introduction) is an 
account of the whole question. Other principal works 
are, an essay of Hichhorn, in the 5th vol. Allgemeine 
Bibliothek der Biblischen Literatur (1794); the Essay 
of Bp. Marsh, just quoted ; Eichhorn, Hinleitung in das 
N. T. (1804); Gratz, Neuer Versuch die Enstehung der 
dret ersten Evang. zu erkldren(1812); Bertholdt, Histor.- 
kritische Einleilung in sdimmtliche kanon. und apok. 
Schriften des A.und N. T, (4812-1819); and the work 
of Gieseler quoted above. See also De Wette, Lehrbuch, 
and Westcott, Introd., already quoted; also Weisse, 
Evangelienfrage (Lpz. 1856); Schlichthorst, Verhdlin. 
d. synopt. Evany. 2 einander (Gétting. 1835); Wilke, 
Der Urevangelist (Dresden and Leipz. 1838); Liicke, 
Kommentar ib. d. Ev. Joh. ; Frommann, Der Johannische 
Lehrbegriff; Schwarz, Untersuchungen iber d. synopt. 
Evangelien (Viib. 1844); Anon. Die Evangelien, thr 
Geist, Verfasser und Verhdiltniss zu einander (Leipz. 
1845); Ritsch, in the Theol. Jahrb. 1851; Késtlin, 
Ursprung und Kompos. d. synopt. Evangelien (Stuttg. 
1853); Smith (of Jordanhill), Origin and Connection of 
the Gospels (Edinb. 1853). For the mythical theory of 
the origin of the gospels, as developed by Strauss and 
others, see RATIONALISM, and the art. Jesus. For di- 
atessara on the Gospels, see HARMONIES OF THE GOs- 
PELS. 

IV. Commentaries, expressly on the whole of the 
four gospels alone, have been numerous ; the most im- 
portant are here designated by an asterisk (*) prefixed : 
Theophilus, Commentariorum fragmenta (in Grabe, Spr- 
cilegium, ii, 223 sq.); Athanasius, Questiones (in Opp. 
[Spur.], ii, 253 sq.); Jerome, Expositio (in Opp. [Sup- 
pos.| xi, 733 sq.); Augustine, Questionum lib. w (in 
Opp. iv, 311 sq.); Juvencus, Carmina (in Bibl. Patr. 
Gallandiifiy); Sedulius, Lxpositiones [on Matt., Mark, 
and Luke] (in Maii Script. Vet. ix, 159 sq.); Arnobi- 
us, Annotatiuncula (in Bibl. Max. Patr. viii); Theo- 
phylact, Commentarius (in Opp. i); Anselm, Explana- 
tiones (in Opp. ed. Picard); Rupert, In Evang. hid. ¢ (in 
Opp. i, 534 sq-); Euthymius, Commentarws (Gr. and 
Lat., Lips. 1792, 3 vols. in 4, 8vo); Aquinas, in Aurea 
Catena (Paris, 1637, fol. ; also in Opp. iv, 5; in Bibl. 
Patr. Gall. xiv, 297, et al.; Catena from the Fathers, 
by Pusey, etc., Oxf. 1841-5, 4 vols. in 8, 8v0) ; Gorra- 
nus, Commentaria (Colon. 1472, 1537, Hag. 1502, Antw. 
1617, Lugd. 1693, fol.) ; Zuingle, A dnotationes [ed. Leo 
Juda] (in Opp. iv); Faber, Commentarw (Meld. 1522, 
Basil. 1523, Col. 1541, fol.); Bucer, Lnarrationes (Ar- 


gent. 1527, 1528, 2 vols. 8vo; Basil. 1537, Geneva, | 


1553, fol.) ; Arboreus, Commentarius (Paris, 1529, 1601, 
fol.) ; Cajetan, Commentarti (Venice, 1530, Paris, 1532, 


1536, 1540, 1543, fol.; ib. 1542, Lugd. 1558, 1574, 8vo): | 


Sarcer, Scholia (on the gospels successively, Freft. and 
Basel, 1538-50, 4 vols. 8yo); Broeckweg, Enarrationes 
(Par. 1543, 8vo ; Ven. 1648, 4to) ; Herborn, Enarratio- 
nes (Colon. 1546, 4to); Brunsfeld, Adnotationes [in- 
cluding Acts] (Argent. 1553, fol.); Delreio, Commen- 
tarti (Hispal. 1554, fol.); Lossii Adnotationes (Franeft. 
1559, 2 vols. fol.); Bullinger, Commentarius (on suc- 
cessive gospels; together, Tigurini, 1561, fol.); Aretius, 
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Commentarit (Lausanne, 1578, 2 vols. 8vo; also in his 
Comment. on the N. T.); Rande, Erkldrung (Francfort, 
1597, fol.); Biniet, Commentaria (Paris, 1581); Sa, 
Scholia {compiled | (Antwerp, 1591, Lugd. 1602, Colon. 
1612, 4to); Bulliond, extracts of old and newrcom- 
ments (in French, Lyons, 1596, 1628, 4to); *Maldona- 
tus [Rom. Catholic], Commentarius (Mussipont. 1596, 2 
vols. fol.; and often later in yarious forms; his own 
last. ed. Lugd. 1615, fol.; lately, Mogunt. 1841-55, 5 
vols. fol.) ; Gualtha, Homiliw [including Acts] (Tigur. 
1601, fol.) ; Lucas, Commentarius (Antw. 1606, 2 vols. 
fol., with a supplement in two vols. fol. on ib., 1612-16 ; 
complete, ib. 1712, 5 vols. in 2, fol.) ; Scultetus, Mer- 
citationes (Amst. 1624, 4to ; also in the Critict Sacri, vi) ; 
Hereus, Scholia [founded on Aquinas] (Antw. 1625, 
12mo); Coutzen, Comimentaria (Colon. et Mog. 1626, 2 
vols. fol.); Munster and others, Annotationes (in the 
Critict Sacri, vi); Masius, Note (ib. vi); Jansen, Com- 
mentarius (1631); Crell, Explicatio (in Opp. iii, 1 sq.) ; 
Ebert, Tetrasticha Hebrea (in Ugolini, xxxi, 117 sq.) ; 
De Rance, Réflexions (Paris, 1699, 4 vols. 12mo); De 
Dieu, Animadversiones (L. B. 1683, 4t0); Spanheim, 
Dubia Evangelica [polemical] (Geneva, 1634-9, and 
later, 3 vols. 4to); Bounet’s Commentary (in French, 
Par. 1634, 4to); Panonus, Commentarius (Naples, 1636, 
fol.) ; De Sylveria, Commentarii (in 6 successive vols., 
some of them often, chiefly at Lyons, 1642-75) ; Trapp, 
Commentary [including Acts] (London, 1647, 4to ; 1748, 
1868, 8vo); Walzeus, Commentarius [from Beza and oth- 
ers | (L. B. 1653, 4to); Boys, Collatio [chiefly in favor of 
the Vulgate] (Lond. 1655, 8vo); Ferrerus, Commenta- 
rius (Lugd. 1661, fol.}; Wolzogen, Commentarius (in 
Opp. [Amst. 1668, fol. ] p. 1-1038); Sandys, /nterpre- 
tationes (Amst. 1669, 8vo); Lightfoot, Hore Hebraice 
[valuable for Talmudical comparisons] (ed. Carpzoy, 
Lips. 1675, 4to); Keuchen, Adnotata [including Acts] 
(Amst. 1689, and later, 4to); *Alex. Natalis [Roman 
Cath. ] Expositio [chiefly extracted] (Paris, 1703, fol.) ; 
| *Dorsche, Commentarius (Hamb. 1706, 4to); Ulric, Bi- 
belitbung [completed by Wirz] (Tigur. 1713-89, 4 vols. 
8yo); &. Clarke, Paraphrase (first in parts, Lond. 1721— 
2, and later, 2 vols. 8vo; also in Works, iii; transl. in 
Germ. by Wilmsen, Berl. 1763, 3 vols. 4to); Hagiophi- 
lus, Observationes [incomplete] (Gardeleg. 1741, 4to); 
Hoecher, Analecta (ed. Wolfii, Altenb. 1766, 4to); Ly- 
nar, Erkldér. (Hall. 1775, 8vo); Bp. Pearce, Commenta- 
ry (including Acts] (London, 1777, 2 vols. 4to) ; Thale- 
mann, Versio [including Acts] (Berlin, 1781, 8vo); Bp. 
Mann, Notes [including Acts] (2d ed. London, 1783, 
12mo); Campbell, Notes (Aberdeen, 1789, 2 vols. 8vo ; 
3d ed. ib. 1814, 4 vols. 8vo; Andover, 1837, 2 vols. 8vo); 
Quesnel, Comment (Bath, 1790, 2 vols. 8vo; London, 
1830, 3 vols. 12mo); Bossuet, Léflewions (in Guvres, 
xiv, 117 sq.); Erskine, Songs (in Works, x, 627 sq.); 
Schulz, Anmerk. (Halle, 1794, 4to) ; Elsley, Annotations 
[including Acts | (Lond. 1799, 1821, 1827, 3 vols. ; 1841, 
2 vols. ; 1844, 1 vol. 8vo); Brameld, Notes (Lond. 1803, 
8vo); *Kuindl, Commentarius [including Acts] (Lips. 
1807-12, and since, 4 vols. 8vo; London, 1835, 3 vols. 
8vo); Jones, Jlustrations (Lond. 1808, 8vo); Stabback, 
Annotations [including Acts] (Falmouth, 1809, 2 vols. 
8vo); St. Gilly, Observations (Lond. 1818, 8vo); Kiste- 
macher, Erkldrung (Mimst. 1818-20, 4 vols. vo); Mdl- 
ler, Ansichten (Gotha, 1819, 8vo); *Fritzsche, Commen- 
tarit [Matt., Mark, and Luke] (Lips. 1825-30, 2 vols. 
8vo); Sumner, Hxposition (Lond. 1832, 8vo); Barnes, 
Notes (New York, 1832, 1847, 2 vols. 8vo); *Watson, 
Exposition [Matthew and Mark] (London, 1833, 8vo ; 
New York, 1841); Page, Notes (London, 1834, 12mo) ; 
Glickler, Erkldrung [Matt., Mark, and Luke] (Frank- 
fort, 1834, 8vo); Slade, Remarks (Lond. 1839, 12mo) ; 
Lingard, Notes (London, 1836, 8vo); Adam, Exposi- 
tion (ed. Westoby, London, 1837, 2 vols. 8yo); Rip- 
ley, Notes (Boston, 1837-8, 2 vols. 8vo); Rule, Notes 
(Gibraltar, 1841, 4to); Longking, Notes (N. Y. 1841-4, 
4 yols. 16mo); Kenney, Commentary [including epis- 
tles] (Lond. 1842, 2 vols. 12mo); Paulus, Haeg. Handbk. 
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[first 3 gospels] (Heidelb. 1842, 3 vols. 8yo); Baum- 
garten-Crusius, Commentar [Matt., Mark, and Luke] 
(Leipzig, 1844, 2 vols. 8vo); Livermore, Commentary 
(Lond. 1844, 8yo; Boston, 1850, 12mo); Paige, Notes 
(Boston, 1844-5, 2 vols. 12mo); Mackenzie, Comment- 
ary [including Acts] (London, 1847, 8vo); *Ewald, 
Erklérung (first 8 gospels, Gottingen, 1850, 3 vols. 
8vo; John, ib. 1861-2, 2 vols. 8vo); Brown, Discourses 
of Christ (Edinburgh, 1850, 3 vols. 8vo; New York, 
1864, 2 vols. 8vo) ; also Commentary (ib. 1854-5, 4 vols. 
in 7, 8vo); Girdlestone, Lectures (new ed. Lond. 1853, 
4 vols. 8vo); *Stier, Reden Jesu [on Christ’s words 
only] (Barmen, 1853-5, 7 vols. 8vo; tr. Edinb. 1855 sq., 
8 vols. 8vo; N. Y. 1864-8, 2 vols. in 3, 8vo); Stebbing, 
Helps (Lond. 1855, 8vo) ; *Norton, Notes (Boston, 1859, 
2 vols. 8vo); Lyttleton, Notes [including Acts] (Lond. 
1856, 8vo); Ryle, Expos. Thoughts (London and N. Y. 
1856-66, 6 vols. 8vo); Hall, Notes (N. Y. 1857, 2 vols. 
12mo); Owen, Notes (N. York, 1857-60, 3 vols. 12mo); 
Whedon, Commentary (N. Y. 1860-6, vols. i, ii, 12mo) ; 
*Bleek, Erkldrung [first 3 gosp.] (Lpz. 1861-2, 2 vols. 
8vo); Jacobus, Notes (N. York, 1848-56; Edinb. 1863, 
3 vols. 8vo); Burger, Erkldrung | Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke] (Nérdlingen, 1865, 8vo); Burgon, Commentary 
(new ed. London, 1865, 5 vols. 12mo); Bisping, veg. 
Handb. (Miinster, 1865, 8vo); Warren, Notes (Boston, 
1867, vol. i, 12mo). See New TESTAMENT. 

GOSPELS, SPURIOUS (PsEuDEPIGRAPHAL). 
The canon of the New Testament, as we have already 
seen, having been finally settled before the close of 
the 4th century, the rejected writings which bore the 
names of the apostles and evangelists soon sank into 
oblivion, and few, if any, have descended to our times 
in their original shape. T’rom the decree of Gelasius 
and a few other sources we have the names and a few 
detached notices of a good many of these productions. 

I. Of those still extant the following claim special no- 
tice: 

1. THe History or JOSEPH THE CARPENTER, 
which has been preserved in the East in an Arabic 
translation, was first made known in Europe in the 


commencement of the 16th century by Isidore de Iso- | 


lanis in his Summa de donis Sti. Josepht. He observes 
that the ‘‘ Catholics of the East’’ commemorate St. 
Joseph on the 19th of March, and read the legend of 
the saint, omitting certain parts which are not ap- 
proved in the Roman Church. This work was first 
published by Wallin, at Leipsic, in 1722, from an Ara- 
bic MS. of the 13th century, in the Bibliotheque du Rot, 
accompanied with a Latin translation. It was divided 
by Wallin into chapters and verses. It is also found 
in Coptic, Sahidic, and Memphic. It is highly es- 
teemed by the Copts. The former part, to chap. ix, 
appears to have been derived from an ancient Gospel 
ofthe Infancy. The Latin was republished by Fabri- 
cius. 

Tue GosPeL or THE INFANCY was first published 
by Henry Sike, at Utrecht, in 1697, from an Arabic 
MS. Sike’s Latin version was republished by Fabri- 
cius, who divided it into chapters. The Arabic was 
divided into corresponding chapters by Thilo in 1832. 

There are several MSS. of this gospel extant, the 
oldest of which known is that in the Medicean Libra- 
ry, written in 1299. The narratives which it contains 
were current in the 2d century, and the account con- 
tained in this gospel respecting Christ’s learning the 
alphabet is mentioned by Irenwus (Adv. Heres. i, 20) 
as a fabrication of the Marcosians. The Gospel of the 
Infancy is found in the catalogue of Gelasius, and it is 
especially remarkable from tne fact that it was most 
probably this gospel which was known to Mohammed, 
who seems to have been unacquainted with any of the 
canonical Scriptures, and who has inserted some of its 
narrations in the Koran. The Sepher Toldoth Jesu, a 
well-known publication of the Jews, contains similar 
fables with those in this gospel (Wagenseil’s Sota). 
This gospel was received as genuine by many of the 
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Eastern Christians, especially the Nestorians and Mo- 
nophysites. It was found to have been universally 
read by the Syrians of St. Thomas, in Travancore, 
and was condemned by the Synod of Diamper, in 1599, 
by archbishop Menezes, who describes it as “the book 
called the Gospel of the Infancy, already condemned by 
the ancients for its many blasphemous heresies and 
fabulous histories.’’ Wherever the name Jesus occurs 
in this gospel he is universally entitled e-Rab, while 
Christ is called e/-Sheitk. This was a distinction in- 
troduced by the Nestorians. The blessed Virgin is 
also entitled the Lady Mary. The Persians and Copts 
also received this gospel (De la Brosse’s Lezic. Pers. 
s. v. Tinctoria Ars). The original language was prob- 
ably Syriac. It is sometimes called the Gospel of 
Peter, or of Thomas. , 

2, THe GospeL or THOMAS THE ISRAELITE (Gr.), 
a work which has flowed from the same source with 
the former, was first published by Cotelerius (Votes on 
the Constitutions of the Apostles, |. vi, ¢. xvii, tom. i, p- 
348), from an imperfect MS. of the 15th century. It 
was republished and divided into chapters by Fabri- 
cius. The most perfect edition was that of Mingarelli, 
in the Nuova Raccolta d’ Opusculi scientifice e filosofice 
(Venet. 1764), from a Bologna MS. of the 15th century. 
Mingarelli (who believed it to have been a forgery of 
the Manichees) accompanied his text with a Latin 
translation. Thilo has given a complete edition from 
a collation of Mingarelli’s work with two MSS. pre- 
served at Bonn and Dresden. This gospel relates the 
fable of Christ’s learning the Greek alphabet, in which 
it agrees with the account in Ireneus. In other Gos- 
pels of the Infancy (as in that published by Sike) he 
is represented as learning the Hebrew letters. It has 
been questioned whether this is the same work which 
is called the Gospel of Thomas, by Origen, Ambrose, 
Bede, and others. This gospel probably had its origin 
among the Gnostics, and found its way from them, 
through the Manichees, into the Church; but, having 
been more generally received among the heretics, it 
was seldom copied by the monks, which accounts for 
the paucity of MSS. Nicephorus says that the Gospel 
of Thomas contained 1300 oviyot. This pseudepi- 
graphal work is probably the foundation of all the his- 
tories of Christ’s infancy, but it is supposed to have 
been recast and interpolated. 

3, THe PROTEVANGELION OF JAMES has descended 
to us in the original Greek, and was first published by 
Bibliander at Basel in 1552, in a Latin version by Wil- 
liam Postell, who asserted that it was publicly read in 
the Greek churches, and maintained that it was a gen- 
uine work of the apostle James, and intended to be 
placed at the head of St. Mark’s Gospel. These com- 
mendations provoked the wrath of the learned Henry 
Stephens, who insinuated that it was fabricated by Pos- 
tell himself, whom he calls ‘‘a detestable monster’’ 
CUntroduction au Traité de la Conformité des Merveilles 
Anciennes avec les Modernes, 1566). It was reprinted 
in the Orthodaxographa of J. Herold (Basel, 1555), and 
again in the Orthodoxographa, vol. i (1569), of Jacob 
Grynzus, who entertained a very favorable opinion of 
it. Subsequent discoveries have proved that, not- 
withstanding the absurdity of Postell’s high preten- 
sions in favor of the authenticity of this gospel, Ste- 


phens’s accusations against him were all ill founded. 


There had, even at the time when Stephens wrote, been 
already a Greek translation published by Neander, of 
which Stephens was not aware ; it appéared among the 
Apocrypha annexed by Oporin to his edition of Lu- 
ther’s Catechism (Basel, 1564). It was republished 
by Fabricius (who divided it into chapters), and sub- 
sequently by Birch, Thilo, and Tischendorf. Thilo 
collated for his edition six Paris MSS., the oldest of 
which is of the 10th century. From the circumstance 
of these MSS. containing a Greek calendar or martyr- 
ology, and from other internal evidences, there seems 
little doubt that this gospel was formerly read in the 
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Greek Church (Montfaucon, Palwogr. Gree. p. 304). 
There are also extant versions of the Gospel of the In- 
fancy in the Arabic and other languages of the East- 
ern churches, among which they appear to have pos- 
sessed a high degree of authority. 

Although this work is styled by Postell the Prote- 
vangelium, there is no MS. authority for this title, nor 
for the fact of its being ascribed to James the apostle. 
It only appears that the author’s name is James. The 
narrations of this gospel were known to Tertullian 
(Advers. Gnost. c. viii), Origen (Com. in Matt. p. 223), 
Gregory Nyssen (Orat. wm diem Nat. Christ.: Opp. iii, 
346), Epiphanius (er. 79, § 5), the author of the /m- 
perfect Work on Matt., Chrysostom (Opp. vi, 24), and 
many others among the ancients. (See Suckow, De 
arg. et ind. Protev. Jacobi, Bresl. 1830.) 

4, Tus GOSPEL OF THE NATIVITY OF Mary (Lat- 
in). Although the Latins never evinced the same 
degree of credulity which was shown by the Greeks 
and Orientals in regard to these fabulous productions, 
and although they were generally rejected by the fa- 
thers, they were again revived about the 6th century. 
Notwithstanding their contemptuous rejection by Au- 
gustine and Jerome, and their condemnation by popes 
Innocent and Gelasius, they still found readers in 
abundance. Gelasius expressly condemns the book 
concerning the Nativity of St. Mary and the Midwife. 

The Gospel of the Nativity of Mary, which most 
probably, in its present form, dates its origin from the 
6th century, has even been recommended by the pre- 
tended authority of St.Jerome. ‘There is a letter ex- 
tant, said to be written by the bishops Chromatius and 
Heliodorus te Jerome, requesting him to translate out 
of Hebrew into Latin the history of the Birth of Mary, 
and of the Birth and Infancy of Christ, in order to op- 
pose the fabulous and heretical accounts of the same 
contained in the apocryphal books. To this Jerome 
accedes, observing, at the same time, that the real au- 
thor of the book was not, as they supposed, the evan- 
gelist Matthew, but Seleucus the Manichee. Jerome 
observes that there is some truth in the accounts, of 
which he furnishes a translation from the original He- 
brew. These pretended letters of Jerome are now uni- 
versally acknowledged to be fabrications; but the 
apocryphal gospel itself, which is the same in sub- 
stance with the Protevangelion of James, is still extant 
in Jerome’s pretended Latin version. 
was republished by Mr. Jones from Jerome’s works. 
It is from these Gospels of the Infancy that we have 
Jearned the names of the parents of the blessed Vir- 
gin, Joachim (although Bede reads Eli) and Anna. 
The narratives contained in these gospels were incor- 
porated in the Golden Legend, a work of the 13th cen- 
tury, which was translated into all the languages of 
Europe, and frequently printed. There are extant 
some metrical accounts of the same in German, which 
were popular in the era of romance. These legends 
were, however, severely censured by some eminent 
diyines of the Latin Church, of whom it will be suffi- 
cient to name Alcuin, in his Homilies, in the 9th, and 
Fulbert and Petrus Damianus (bishop of Ostia) in the 
11th century. ‘ Some,” says the latter, ‘‘ boast of be- 
ing wiser than they should be when, with superfluous 
curiosity, they inquire into the names of the parents 
of the blessed Virgin, for the evangelist would surely 
not haye failed to have named them if it were profita- 
ble to mankind” (Sermon on the Nativity). Eadmer, 
the monk, in his book on the Lzcellence of the Virgin, 
writes in a similar strain (cap. ii, Anselm. Opp. p. 435, 
Paris, 1721). Luther also inveighs against the read- 
ers of these books (/fomil. ed. Walch. tom. xi; and Ta- 
ble-Talk, ch. vii, tom. xxii, p. 396). 

There were several editions of Jerome’s pretended 
translation published in the fifteenth century, one of 
them by Caxton. It is printed by Thilo from a Paris 
MS. of the 14th century, and divided by him into 
twenty-four chapters, after a MS. of the 15th century 
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in the same library. One of the chief objects of the 
writer of these gospels seems to be to assert the Dayidi- 
cal origin of the Virgin, in opposition to the Manichees. 

Mx. Jones conceives that the first author of these an- 
cient legends was a Hellenistic Jew, who lived in the 
second century, but that they were added to and inter- 
polated by Seleucus at the end of the third, who be- 
came their reputed author; and that still further ad- 
ditions were made by the Nestorians, or some late 
Christians in India. Lardner (Credibility, vol. viii) so 
far differs from Mr. Jones as to believe the author not 
to have been a Jew. ‘That these legendary accounts 
have not altogether lost their authority appears from 
the Life of St. Joseph, in the Catholic Magazine for De- 
cember, 1843). 

The Gospel of the Nativity of Mary was received 
by many of the ancient heretics, and is mentidned by: 
Epiphanius, St. Augustine, and Gelasius. The Gnos- 
tics and Manichees endeavored to found on its authori- 
ty some of their peculiar opinions (such as that Christ 
was not the Son of God before his baptism, and that he 
was not of the tribe of Judah, but of that of Levi); as 
did also the Collyridians, who maintained that toomuch 
honor could not be paid to the blessed Virgin, and that 
she was herself born of a virgin, and ought to be wor- 
shipped with sacrifices. 

5. Although the GosprEL or Marcron, or rather 
that of Luke, as corrupted by that heretic in the second 
century, is no longer extant, professor Hahn has en- 
deayored to restore it from the extracts found in an- 
cient writers, especially Tertullian and Epiphanius. 
See Marcron. This work has been published by 
Thilo. 

6. Thilo has also published a collation of a corrupted 
Greek GosPeL or St. JouN, found in the archives of 
the Knights Templars in Paris. This work was first 
noticed (in 1828) by the Danish bishop Muenter, as 
well as by abbé Grégoire, ex-bishop of Blois. It is a 
vellum manuscript in large 4to, said by persons skilled 
in paleography to have been executed in the 13th or 
14th century, and to have been copied from a Mount 
Athos MS. of the 12th. The writing is in gold letters, 
It is divided into nineteen sections, which are called 
gospels, and is on this account supposed to have been 
designed for liturgical use. These sections, correspond- 
ing in most instances with our chapters (of which, how- 
ever, the twentieth and twenty-first are omitted), are 
subdivided into verses, the same as those now in use, 
and said to have been first invented by Robert Ste- 
phens. See Verses. The omissions and interpola- 
tions (which latter are in barbarous Greek) represent 
the heresies and mysteries of the Knights Templars. 
Notwithstanding all this, Thilo considers it to be mod- 
ern, and fabricated since the commencement of the 
18th century. 

7. One of the most curious of the apocryphal gospels 
is the GospeL or Nrcoprmus, or Acts or PLATE. 
It is a kind of theological romance, partly founded on 
the canonical gospels. The first part, to the end of 
ch, xy, is little more than a paraphrastic account of the 
trial and death of Christ, embellished with fabulous 
additions. From that to the end (ch, xxviii) is a de- 
tailed account of Christ’s descent into hell to liberate 
the spirits in prison, the history of which is said to 
have been obtained from Lenthius and Charinus, sons 
of Simeon, who were two of those ‘‘ saints who slept,” 
but were raised from the dead, and came into the holy 
city after the resurrection. This part of the history is 
so far valuable, that it throws some light upon the an- 
cient ideas current among Christians on this subject. 
It is therefore considered by Birch (Auctarium, Proleg. 
p. vi) to be as valuable in this respect as the writings 
of the fathers. 

The subscription to this book states that it was found 
by the emperor Theodosius among the public records 
in Jerusalem, in the hall of Pontius Pilate (A.D. 380). 
We read in ch. xxvii that Pilate himself wrote all the 
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transactions from the relation of Nicodemus, who had 
taken them down in Hebrew; and we are informed by 
Epiphanius that the Quartodecimans appealed to the 
Acts of Pilate in favor of their opinions as to the proper 
time of keeping Easter. It was written in these Acts 
that our Saviour suffered on the eighth Kal. of April, 
a circumstance which is stated in the subscription to 
the present Acts. It is uncertain, however, when this 
work was first called by the name of Nicodemus, 

The two ancient apologists, Justin Martyr and Ter- 
tullian, both appeal in confirmation of our Saviour’s 
miracles and crucifixion to the Acts of Pilate (Justin 
‘Martyr, Apol. p. 76, 84; Tertullian, Apol. c. 21, or Eng- 
lish transl. by Chevallier, 1833). From this cireum- 
stance it has generally been held that such documents 
must have existed, although this fact has been called 
in question by Tanaquil Faber and Le Clerc (Jones, On 
the Canon, vol. ii, p. 282, pt. iii, ch. 29). These appeals, 
however, in all probability first furnished the idea of 
the present pious fraud. Mr. Jones supposes that this 
may haye been done in order to silence those pagans 
who denied the existence of such Acts. The citations 
of those fathers are all found in the present work. (See 
Henke, De Pontii Pilati actis in causa J. C. ad Tiber. 
missis, 1784.) ; 

We have already seen that a book entitled the Acts 
of Pilate existed among the Quartodecimans, a sect 
which originated at the close of the third century. We 
are informed by Eusebius that the heathens forged cer- 
tain Acts of Pilate, full of all sorts of blasphemy against 
Christ, which they procured (A.D. 303) to be dispersed 
through the empire; and that it was enjoined on school- 
masters to put them into the hands of children, who 
were to learn them by heart instead of their lessons. 
But the character of the Gospel of Nicodemus, which 

- contains no blasphemy of the kind, forbids us to iden- 
tify it with those Acts. This gospel probably had its 
origin in a later age. From the circumstance of its 
containing the names of Lenthius and Charinus, Mr. 
Jones conceives it to have been the work of thecelebra- 
ted fabricator of gospels, Lucius Charinus, who flourish- 
ed in the beginning ofthe 4th century. Itis certainly 
not later than the 5th or 6th. ‘‘ During the persecu- 
tion under Maximin,”’ says Gieseler (Eccles. Hist. vol. 
i, § 24, note), ‘the heathens first brought forward cer- 
tain calumnious Acts of Pilate (Euseb. ix, 5), to which 
the Christians opposed others (Epiphan. Her. 79, § 1), 
which were afterwards in various ways amended. One 
of these improved versions was afterwards called the 
Gospel of Nicodemus.” See Acts or PILATE. 

Beausobre suspected that the latter part of the book 
(the descent into hell) was taken from the Gospel of 
Peter, a work of Lucius Charinus now lost. Thilo 
(Codex Apocryphus) thinks that it is the work of a Jew- 
ish Christian, but it is uncertain whether it was origi- 
nally written in Hebrew, Greek, or Latin. The only 
Greek writer who cites it is the author of the Synaaa- 
rion, and the first of the Latins who uses it is the cele- 
brated Gregory of Tours (Hist. Franc. i, 20, 23). 

The Gospel of Nicodemus (in Latin) was one of the 
earliest books printed, and there are subsequent edi- 
tions in 1490, 1516, 1522, and 1538, and in 1569 in the 
Orthodoxographa of Gryneus. Tt was afterwards pub- 
lished by Fabricius (Cod. Apoc.), who divided it into 
chapters. Fabricius gives us no information respect- 
ing the age or character of his MS., which is extreme- 
ly defective and inaccurate. My. Jones republished 
this, with an English version. 

The Greek Gospel of Nicodemus was first published 
from an incorrect Paris MS. by Birch (Auctarium), and 
subsequently from a collation of several valuable man- 
uscripts, the most ancient of which are of the 13th cen- 
tury, by Thilo, with the Latin text of the very ancient 
MS. at Einsiedei, described by Gerbert in his Jter Ale- 
mannicum. Tt has been shown by Smidt (Bibi. fiir 
Critik und Exegese) that the present MSS. exhibit in 
their citations from the canonical books a text of the 
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6th century, and consequently that this gospel is ex- 
tremely useful in a critical point of view. 

The esteem in which this work was held in the Mid- 
dle Ages may be seen from the number of early ver- 
sions which were in popular use, of which innumerable 
MSS. have descended to our times. The earliest of 
these is the Anglo-Saxon translation, printed at Ox- 
ford in 1698, from a Cambridge MS. (Thwaites’s Hep- 
tateuchus). This is a translation from the Latin, as 
none of the Greek MSS. contain Pilate’s letter to Clau- 
dius. There are also MSS. of the same%in the Bodleian 
and Canterbury libraries. That in the Bodleian is di- 
vided into thirty-four chapters. There are several 
MSS. of the English version in the Bodleian, one in 
Sion College, and one in English verse in Pepys’s col- 
lection. It was also translated by Wickliffe; and there 
were versions printed in London, in 1507 and 1509, by 
Julian Notary and Wynkyn de Worde, which ran 
through several editions (Panzi’s Annals). The latest 
published before Mr. Jones’s work was by Joseph Wil- 
son in 1767. He says nothing of the age of his MS., 
but the following specimen from the prologue may not 
prove uninteresting: “It befel in the 18th year of the 
seigniory of Tiberius Cesar, emperor of Rome, and in 
the seignicry of Herod, who was king of Galilee, the 
8th kalend of April, which is the 25th day of March, 
the fourth year of the son of Vellum, who was coun- 
selor of Rome, and Olympias had been afore two hundred 
years and two; at this time Joseph and Annas were 
lords above all justices of peace, mayors, and Jews. 
Nicodemus, who was a worthy prince, did write this 
blessed history in Hebrew, and Theodosius the em- 
peror did translate it out of Hebrew into Latin, and 
bishop Turpin did translate it out of Latin into French, 
and hereafter did ensue the blessed history called the 
Gospel of Nicodemus.”” The regard, indeed, in which 
this book was held in England will be understood from 
the fact that, in 1524, Erasmus acquaints us that he 
saw the Gospel of Nicodemus affixed to one of the col- 
umns of the cathedral of Canterbury. 

Translations were also common in French, Italian, 
German, and Swedish. In the French MSS. and edi- 
tions it is united with the old romance of Perceforest, 
King of Great Britain. There was also a Welsh trans- 
lation (Lhuyd’s A rcheologia, p. 256), and the work was 
known to the Eastern Christians, and has been even 
supposed to be cited in the Coptic liturgy; but this 
has been shown by Ludolf to be a mistake, as the les- 
son is from the history of Nicodemus, in John iii (see 
Brunn, De indol. etate et usu Evang. Nicod. Berl. 1794; 
Tischendorf, Pilati circa Chr. judicio quid lucis affera- 
tur ex Actis Pilati, Lips. 1855). See NicopEMts. 

II. Of the gospels no longer extant, we know little 
more than that they once existed. We read in Ireneus, 
Epiphanius, Origen, Eusebius, and other ecclesiastical 
writers, of the Gospels of Eve or of Perfection, of Bar- 
nabas (ancient and modern), of Bartholomew, of Basi- 
lides, of Hesychius, of Judas Iscariot, of the Valentini- 
ans, of Apollos, of Cerinthus, of the Twelve Apostles, 
and several others. Some of these were derived from 


the Gnostics and other heretics; others, as the Gospel © 


of Matthias, are supposed by Mill, Grabe, and most 
learned men to have been genuine gospels, now lost. 
Those of which we have the fullest details are the fol, 
lowing: 

1. The GospeL oF THE NAZARENES. This is most 
probably the same with that of the Hebrews, which 
was used by the Ebionites. It was supposéd by St. 
Jerome to have been a genuine Gospel of Matthew, 
who, he says, wrote it in the Hebrew language and 
letters. He copied it himself from the original in the 
library of Cesarea, translated it into Greek and Latin, 
and has given many extracts from it. Grabe con- 
ceived this gospel to have been composed by Jewish 
converts soon after our Lord’s ascension, before the 
composition of the canonical Gospel of Matthew. Ba- 
ronius, Grotius, father Simon, and Du Pin look upon 
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it as the Gospel of Matthew—interpolated, however, 
by the Nazarenes. Baronius and Grabe think that it 
was cited by Ignatius, or the author of the epistles as- 
eribed to him. Others look upon it as a translation 
altered from the Greek of Matthew. Mr. Jones thinks 
that this gospel was referred to by Paul in his Epistle 
to the Galatians. It is referred to by Hegesippus 
(Eusebius, Hecles. Hist. iv, 22), Clemens Alexandrinus 
(Strom. ii, p. 280), Origen, Comm. on John; Hom. viii 
in Matthew), and Eusebius (Hist. Eccles, iii, 25, 27, 39). 
Epiphanius (Her. § 29, 30) informs us that it was held 
in great repute by the ancient Judaizing Christians, 
and that it began thus: ‘‘ It came to pass in the days 
of Herod, king of Judea, that John came baptizing 
with the baptism of repentance in the river Jordan,” 
etc. It consequently wanted the genealogy and the 
first two chapters. 

2, The GospeL oF THE EGyprians is cited by 
Clemens Alexandrinus (Sérom. iii, p. 445, 452, 453, 
465), Origen (Hom. in Luc. p. 1), Ambrose, Jerome 
(Pref. to his Comm. on Matt.), and Epiphanius (Her. 
sii, § 2). Grabe, Mill, Du Pin, and father Simon, 
who thought highly of this gospel, looked upon it as 


one ofgpe works referred to by Luke in the commence- 
ment of his gospel. Mill ascribes its origin to the 


Essenes, and supposes this and the former gospel to 
have been composed in or a little before A.D. 58. It 
is cited by the Pseudo-Clement (Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians, Chevallier’s translation, 1833), who is gen- 
erally supposed to have written not before the 3d cen- 
tury.—Kitto, s. v. 

Ill. Literature. —See Car. Chr. Schmidt’s Corpus 
omnium vet. Apocr. extra Biblia; Kleuker, De Apocr. 
N. Test. (Hamburg, 1758); Birch’s Auctwarium, fase. 1 
(Hafn. 1804); Cave, Hist. Lit.; Oudin, Script. Eccl. ; 
Ant. v. Dale, De orig. idolol. p. 253 sq.; Pritius, In- 
trod. in N. Test. p. 6, 58; Mosheim, Dissertt. ad Hist. 
Eccl. spect. i, 217; Nitzsch, De apocr. Evang. (Viteb. 
1808); Tischendorf, De vv. apocr. origine et usu (Hag. 
1851); Reuss, Gesch. der H. S. neuen Test. § 258 sq. ; 
Hofmann, Das Leben Jesu nach den Apocryphen (Lpz. 
1851). A list of most of these apocryphal addenda to 
the N. Test. may be seen in Toland’s Amyntor (1699) ; 
and a fuller list in Toland’s reply to Dr. Blackhall’s 
(bishop of Exeter) attack on the Amyntor, found in 
Des Maizeaux’s edition of Toland’s Miscellun: ous (post- 
humous) Works (London, 1747, 2 vols. 8vo), i, 850-403. 


Most of these spurious fragments were collected and | 


published by Fabricius in his Codex Apocryphus Novi 
Testamenti (3 vols. 8vo, Hamb. 1719-43), This work, 
with additions by Thilo and others, was republished 
by Dr. Giles (London, 1852). English translations of 
some of these early forgeries will be found in the 
works of Jones, Lardner, Whiston, Cotton, and Lau- 
rence. Hone’s Apocryphal N. T. (London, 1820) con- 
tains a translation of many of them. Other collections 
(in the original languages), more or less complete, 


have been made by Grabe (Spicileg. Patrum et Heret. | 


sxe. i-iii, Oxon. 1698), Schmid (Corpus Apocryph. extra 
Biblia, Had. 1804), and especially Thilo (Cod. Apocr. 
N. Test. coll. et illustr. Lips. 1832, vol. i). Still later, 
Tischendorf has edited (in some cases for the first time 
published) the following apocryphal gospels (Evangelia 
Apocrypha, Lips. 1843, 8vo): “ Protevangel of James”’ 
(Gr.); ‘* Pseudo-Matthew’s Gospel” (Lat.); ‘“ Gospel 
of the Nativity of Mary” (Lat.); ‘‘ History of Joseph 
the Carpenter” (Latin, from the Arabic); ‘‘ Gospel of 
Thomas” (Greek A); ‘‘ Gospel of Thomas’’ (Greek 5) ; 
‘Gospel of Thomas” (Lat.); ‘Gospel of the Infancy 
of Christ”? (Lat. from the Arab.); ‘‘ Deeds of Pilate”’ 
(Greek A); ‘Deeds of Pilate” (Gr. B); ‘‘ Descent of 
Christ into heli” (Latin A); ‘‘First Epistle of Pilate” 
(Lat.) ; ‘Descent of Christ into hell” (Lat. 4); ‘* Sec- 
ond Epistle of Pilate’ (Lat.); ‘‘Anaphora of Pilate” 
(Gr. A); ‘‘Anaphora of Pilate” (Gr. #); ‘ Paradosis 
of Pilate” (Gr.); ‘“ Death of Pilate’? (Lat.); “ Narra- 
tive of Joseph of Arimathwa” (Gr.): “ Defence of the | 
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Saviour” (Lat.). See also H. Cowper, The Apocryphal 

Gospels, ete., translated, with notes, etc. (London, 1867, 

8vo); A. Hilgenfeld, Nov. Testam. extra canonem, em- 

bracing the apocryphal gospels, epistles, etc., with 

notes, ete. (Lips. 1866 sq.). See ArpocrypHa. 
Gosschel. See GorscHer. 


Gossip (from “God” and ‘‘s%b,”’ a Saxon word 
signifying “kindred’’), a name given in England to 
sponsors as bearing a spiritual relationship to the chil- 
dren for whom they stand. — Procter, On Common 
Prayer, p. 361. 

Gossner, JoHANNES EVANGELISTA, a prominent 
divine of the Evangelical Church of Germany, was 
born in 1773, of Roman Catholic parents, at Hausen, 
near Augsburg. He studied at Dillingen under Sailer 
(q. v.) and Zimmer, entered in 1793 the College of In- 
golstadt, and, having been ordained priest, was in 1797 
appointed chaplain. The profoundly evangelical con- 
yictions which he had already had for several years 
were strengthened by personal intercourse and corre- 
spondence with Martin Boos (q. v.), and they were cer- 
tainly not weakened by persecutions from ultramon- 
tane zealots. In 1804 he was appointed parish priest 
at Dirlewang, which position he resigned in 1811 in 
order to accept a small benefice at Munich, which al- 
lowed him greater liberty in his evangelistic and lit- 
erary labors. Having been deposed in 1817 on ac- 
count of his evangelical views, he was in 1819 appoint- 
ed professor at the gymnasium of Dusseldorf. From 
1820 to 1824 he was pastor of a German congregation 
in St. Petersburg; in 1826 he openly joined the Evan- 
| gelical Church; in 1827 he became pastor of the Beth- 
lehem church at Berlin. He died March 20, 1858. He 
wrote a great deal to the last. At seventy he learned 
English, and translated some of Ryle’s tracts when he 
was upwards of eighty. His writings, numbering (ex- 
clusiveyf many posthumous works) forty-six, occupy 
the presses of a separate book and tract society. They 
enjoy unusual popularity, some having run through an- - 
nual or semi-annual editions for many years. Among 
the best known of his works are the Schatzkdstlein 
(1824) and Goldkirner (1859). Up to the spring of 1858 
he corrected proofs and continued his correspondences. 
The summer previous he was still able to train his 
vines. He established a missionary society, which 
during his lifetime sent out more than 140 missiona- 
ries. His life was, like the life of Abraham, one of 
wonderful faith. From humble little Hausen and the 
unnoticed struggles of a country priest, he rose to be 
the Father Gossner of a reverent, religious Germany. 
The story of his life is well told in a little volume pub- 
lished by the Carters, of New York.—Bethmann-Holl- 
weg, J. Gossner (Berlin, 1858); see also Prochnow, J. 
Gossner, Biographie aus Tagebiichern u. Briefen (Berl. 
1863-4, 2 vols.); Herzog, Real-Encyklopédie, xix, 572. 
(A. J. 8.) 

Gotama, a Hindoo philosopher, the exact time of 
whose life is not known. The Indians consider him 
as the author of the philosophical system which, under 
the name of Nyaya (logic), is still in use among them. 
All we know of him is derived from the mythical tra- 
dition contained in the Ramayana and the Puranas. 
According to this legend, Gotama was born in Mount 
Himalaya, and for a long time lived as a hermit in 
the woods; he then married Ahalya, one of the daugh- 
ters of Brahma, but subsequently divorced her for 
having been led astray by Indra. He spent the re- 
mainder of his life in prayer and ascetic practices, and 
when he died he left his disciples precepts which they 
commented on, and which together form the Nyaya. 
The work in which his system is expounded has been 
published, for the use of the Indian schools, under the 
title Nyaya sutra vritti (The logical Aphorisms of Go- 
tama), with a Commentary by Vishvanath Battacharya, 
published under the authority of the Committee of 
Public Instruction, Calcutta, 1828, 8vo. The book is 
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divided into five parts: the first and most important 
contains the dogmatic exposition of the doctrine of the 
Nyaya. The author proceeds by axioms, of which 
there are sixty in his first part. He distinguishes six- 
teen points in the art of reasoning, the first nine teach- 
ing to demonstrate truth, and the seven others to de- 
fend it against objections. He begins by pointing out 
the general sources of certainty, of which he recog- 
nises four: perception, induction, comparison, and di- 
vine or human testimony. He next inquires into the 
objects of certainty, i. e. the objects presented to hu- 
man investigation, and recognises twelve. Each of 
these objects can be considered in different ways, and 
they can all be brought down to one—the knowledge 
of man and of his destiny. 
lished his general dialectic principles, Gotama proceeds 
to their application. His third. point is doubt: when 
anything has been presented to our knowledge by one 
of the above-named sources of certainty, we must first 
doubt it, and only affirm its truth after thorough in- 
vestigation. Affirmation is the fourth point. After 
a thing is affirmed it has yet to be proved, and first of 
all exemplified: this forms the fifth point. When 
once the illustrative example is found, the object of 
the demonstration has to be stated: this is the sixth 
point. The seventh is the enumeration of the five 
members of the demonstration. Colebrooke gives the 
following illustration of this process of argumentation, 
in which some think they recognise Greek syllogism: 
1. proposition, This mountain is burning ; 2. reason, for 
it smokes ; 3. explanation, whatever smokes is burning, 


as, for instance, a kitchen fire; 4. application, and the | 


mountain smokes; 5. conclusion, hence it is burning. 
The eighth point, which is called reductio ad absurdum 
by Colebrooke, and razsonnement suppléetif by Barthé- 
lemy Saint-Hilaire, is a sort of confirmation of the ar- 
gument. Finally, the ninth point is the definitive 
conclusion, the absolute affirmation which cboses the 
argument. The last seven points treat of all the ob- 
jections which can be opposed to a demonstrated fact. 
These objections are sophisms, and he who uses them 
will necessarily be overcome by his opponent if the 
latter follows strictly the rules laid down in the Nyaya. 
As for the defender of truth, Gotama promises him not 
only the pleasure of defeating his adversary, but also 
everlasting happiness. This brief account of the first 
part of the Nyaya will suffice to show how inadequate 
the system of the Indian philosopher is as an analysis 
of the operations of the human mind. Still there is 
much to be admired irf the doctrine ofthe Nyaya. The 
method was an immense progress for India, and as 
such deserves a high place in the history of philoso- 
phy. It would deserye a still higher one if it had, as 
was advanced by Sir William Jones, served as a model 
for the Organon, and if the fifth point of Gotama had 
been the origin of Aristotle’s syllogism. Jones main- 
tained, on the strength of a more than doubtful tradi- 
tion, that Callisthenes gathered during Alexander's 
expedition a number of details on Indian doctrines, 
and afterwards transmitted them to Aristotle. Ac- 
cording to him the logic of the latter would be but a 
development of Gotama’s system. This strange asser- 
tion is completely disproved by Barthélemy Saint-Hi- 
laire, who has shown that there is no relation between 
the Nyaya and the Organon, and that those who spoke 
of their resemblance must have been unacquainted 
with either. His conclusion is that the Greek system 
owed nothing to the Indian. But might not the ques- 
tion be reversed so as to inquire whether the Indian 
system may not to some extent be derived from the 
Greek? Greek civilization hovered for centuries near 
the Indus and Himalaya. The Greek kingdoms of 
Bactria appear to haye exerted great influence over 
the poetry of India: may they not also have had some 
influence over its philosophical systems? And may 
not the Nyaya in particular, which differs so much in 
its analytical process from the other Indian system, 
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After having thus estab- | 
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owe its peculiarities to the influence of Greece? These 


are questions which it has so far been impossible to 


solve, since none has yet been able to find out the 
dates of the various Indian systems. Barthélemy 
Saint-Hilaire believes the Nyaya older than the Orga- 
non, but admits that it is only authentically named in 
works posterior to the Christian era. See Sir William 
Jones, Asiat. Research. ; Ward, View of the History, Liter- 
ature, and Mythology of the Hindoos ; Colebrooke, in the 
Transact. of the As. Soc. of Gt. Britain and Ireland, 1823, 
i, 76, and Miscel. Essays, vol. i; Windischmann, Die 
Philosophie,im Fortgang d. Weligesch, pt. i, p.1904; Bar- 
thélemy Saint-Hilaire, in the I/ém. l’ Académie des Sci- 
ences morales et politiques, iii, 241; Journ. des Savants, 
April and June, 1855; Dict. des Sciences philosoph. art. 
Gotama, Nyaya, Philosophie indienne; Ritter, Gesch. 
der Philosophie ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gén. xxi, 336; Bi- 
gandet (Rom. Cath. bishop), The Life or Legend of Gau- 
dama (Rangoon, 1866, 8vo). 


Gothic Architecture, the style of architecture 
that prevailed in central and western Europe from the 
middle of the 12th till the 16th century, being preceded 
by the Romanesque (q. y.), and followed by the Re- 
naissance style (q. v.). Under the influenc® of the 
revival of taste for classic art, the Renaissance archi- 
tects applied the name Gothic, meaning thereby bar- 
baric, to the styles of architecture that were devel- 
oped north of the Alps during the Middle Ages. The 
name Gothic is now limited by critics of all nations to 
the architecture of the period above indicated. 

In the extraordinary activity that pervaded every 
department of social, industrial, intellectual, and relig- 
ious life during the 12th century, many churches were 
founded upon a scale of grandeur and magnificence 
which, with the exception of a few isolated cases (as 
the Santa Sophia, q. v.), was entirely unprecedented 
in the history of Christianity. These churches em- 
bodied, in the style and spirit of their architecture, 
and the grand scale upon which they were projected, 
more of the sublime aspiration of the Christian faith, 
of confidence in its endurance, and love and sacrifice 
in its behalf, than do the churches of any other pe- 
riod. Many elements of the Gothic architecture had 
been developed during the classic, Byzantine, and Ro- 
manesque periods ; others were taken from the Sara- 
cenic architecture; and others still were developed 
within the Gothic itself. The typical features of the 
Gothic architecture are : the universal use of the point- 
ed arch (Fig. 1); a general tendency to vertical lines; 


Fig. 1. Pointed Arches (from Liibke’s Geschichte der Bat= 
kunst). 


Fig. 2. Section ofan Arch in the Cathedral at Nevers (ibid.). 
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Fig. 3. a, b, Capital and Base, and e, Section of a Pillar in 
the Cathedral at Cologne (ibid.). 


Fig, 4. Window in St. Lambert's Chureh in Miinster (ibid.). 


all mouldings are traced by mathematical lines (Fig. 
2), whereas in the Greek architecture they were drawn 
with a free hand; the mouldings, capitals, pillars, etc., 
have lost all traditional classical forms and propor- 
tions, the pillars being often many times their diame- 
ter in height; the pillars have their outlines cut by 
numerous and often deep upright mouldings (Fig. 3), 
or are composed of a round nucleus surrounded by 
many smaller columns; the windows are greatly en- 
larged, and the walls are proportionally diminished ; 
paintings, being thus crowded away from the walls, 
are replaced by paintings upon the windows [sce 
GuAss PAINTING]; the windows are ornamented with 
delicate and complicated tracery (Fig. 4); the walls 
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are sustained against lateral thrust by prominent but- 
tresses and by flying-buttresses (Fig. 5); the ornamen- 


Pi 


Fig. 5. Flying-butiress of the Cathedral at Cologne (ibid.). 


tation is conventionalized from various forms of foli- 
age, and is distributed freely over all prominent parts 
of the building, being thrown in great profusion over 
the facades, and especially around the main entrances ; 
the towers are square at the base, octagonal above, and 
terminate in lofty spires, which are richly decorated 
with ornament ; the plan is cruciform, the apsis being 
replaced by a choir, which is surrounded by a row of 
chapels (Fig. 6). 


Fig. 6. Plan of the Cathedral at Cologne (ibid.). 


While these are the typical features of the Gothic 
architecture, great variety poral their adapta- 
tion in the different periods of the Style, and in the 


various lands where it was employed. ; 
Gothic architecture owes its character mainly to the 


adoption of the pointed arch. There is no longer a 
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Fig. 7. Interior of the Cathedral of Cologne (ibid.). 


discussion as to the origin or the invention of the 
pointed arch, as it is to be found occasionally in all the 
most ancient styles of architecture, as the Egyptian, 
the early Greek, the Etruscan, and the Roman, It is 
found in the court of a monastery in Sicily, which was 
built in the 6th century after Christ. It was adopted 
in Saracenic edifices in Cairo as early as the 9th cen- 
tury. Probably a knowledge of its effects in archi- 
tecture was brought to Europe from the Orient by the 
Crusaders, though the production of the pointed arch 
by the crossing of round arches in the external orna- 
mentation of Romanesque churches could not have es- 
caped the notice of architects. The contest for suprem- 
acy of the pointed over the round arch lasted a long 
time, the two being often employed in different parts 
of the same edifice. The earliest church in which the 
pointed arch only was adopted is the cathedral of St. 
Denis, founded 1144. The Gothic style, being thus 
fully developed, spread rapidly over the Isle de France, 
Normandy, England, Spain, and the countries border- 
ing on the Rhine. A large number of the most mag- 
nificent churches in the world were founded between 
1150 and 1300, and thus the new style had immediate 
opportunity for full development, (Fig. 7.) 

Three chief periods are usually marked in the his- 
tory of Gothic architecture. During the first (1144- 
1280), called by##nglish writers the “early English” 
period, the general effect of the style was very grand, 
though rather severe. The ornamentation was rather 
meagre, and sculpture was used rather sparingly on ex- 


teriors. During the second period (1280-1880), termed 
by many writers the ‘‘decorated” or ‘‘ complete Goth- 
ic’’ period, greater freedom and lightness were intro- 
duced into all the ornamentation, without diminishing 
the boldness of the general effect. ‘The windows were 
enlarged and filled with rich flowing tracery. The 
third, usually termed the ‘‘ perpendicular” period (1380 
~1550), and extending till the revival of classic archi- 
tecture, was marked by a general decadence of style, 
and finally by a loss of all true Gothic spirit. ‘The 
arches were depressed ; beauty of outline disappeared 
from the mouldings; a minuteness, and finally a triv- 
iality, was introduced into all the ornamentation. The 
rapid decadence of the style was contemporaneous with 
the revival of taste for ancient classic art. In less than 
a century it was banished from all the countries where 
it had held sole dominion for nearly four centuries. 

The Gothic churches in France are distinguished 
for the magnificence of their facades and the grandeur 
of their interiors. As the true object of a church is to 
have a good interior, the French Gothic churches are 
to be esteemed superior to those of any other land. 
The cathedral at Rheims (Fig. 8) is esteemed the finest 
Gothie church in existence. The other most impor- 
tant churches are the cathedrals of Paris, Amiens, 
Rouen, Dijon, Chartres, Beauvais, ete. In the cathe- 
dral at Paris (Notre Dame), and in some other French 
Gothic churches, there is a greater tendency to hori- 
zontalness in the lines of the exterior than is found in 
the English or German Gothic. 
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The English Gothic cathedrals surpass those of all 
other lands in the varied combinations of striking ef- 
fects in the exteriors. ‘The windows often overpower 
the doors and other features of the facade, and the 
nave is usually too long and narrow for fine effect. 
The plan is frequently rectancular, and is sometimes 
crossed by two transepts. The finest examples of 
English Gothic are the cathedrals of York (Fig. 9), 
Salisbury, Canterbury, Lincoln, Peterborough, and the 
Westminster Abbey. The richest interior in English 
churches is that of Henry’s chapel in the Westminster 
Abbey. The grandeur of the effect of this interior is 
diminished, however, by the minuteness of the orna- 
mentation. 

In the German Gothic churches the spires are more 
beautifully wrought, and are more harmoniously join- 
ed to the towers than in the churches of any other 
country. The spires ofthe cathedrals of Freiburg and 
of Vienna are considered the finest in the world. The 
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Fig.8. Facade of the Cathedral of Rheims (ibid.). 


round choir, with a row of chapels, that prevails in 
the plans of most French Gothic churches, is generally 
| adopted. The cathedral of Cologne (founded 1248) is 
|the largest Gothic church ever erected. Its towers 
are now (1869) being finished. When they are com- 
pleted, this edifice will be the most glorious work of 
ecclesiastical architecture ever erected. The style is 
somewhat affected by the too great minuteness of the 
detail. The harmonious perpendicular tendency of 
the lines is unexampled in any other edifice (Fig. 19). 
_ The other chief Gothic churches of Germany are the 
cathedrals of Strasburg, Freiburg, Ulm, Vienna, Magde- 
| burg, Meissen. 

The Spanish surpassed the French, English, or Ger- 
man Gothic in the varied richness of outline; but 
| there were frequently too many horizontal lines in the 
interior as well as the exterior, and the ornament was 
often overladen. The cathedral of Burgos (Fig. 11), 
begun in 1224 and finished in 1567, is marked by a 
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Fig. 10. Cathedral of Colog e (ibid), 


Fig, 9. Facade of the Cathedral of York (ibid,), 
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But, with all 
this richness, there is a lack of repose and of lightness 


prodigality of external ornamentation. 


in the general effect. Other important Gothic church- 
es in Spain are the cathedrals of Orvieto, Toledo, Bar- 
celona, Oviedo, Leon, and Valencia. The influence of 
the Moorish architecture is visible in many of the 
Gothic churches in Spain. There are several excel- 
lent examples of the Gothic architecture in Portugal, 
as the cloister church in Batalha and the church in 
Belem. The entrance to the mausoleum of Manoel, 
in (he church of Batalha, is one of the most gorgeous 
specimens of Moro-Gothie architecture. 

In Scotland, Belginin, and Holland, Gothic archi- 
tecture took the general characteristics of this style in 
the adjacent countries of England, France, aud Ger- 
many. The cathedral of Antwerp is remarkable for 
the beauty of some of the details of the interior. On 
the other hand, the violations of constructive and 
zsthetic laws, both in the interior and in the exterior, 


are striking proofs of the decadence of artistic feeling 
during the latter part of the history of Gothic archi- 
tecture. In Scandinavia, also, Gothic architecture is 
marked by the development of few, if any, native el- 
ements. The cathedral of Upsala is essentially a 
French, and that of Drontheim an English edifice. 
The interior of the latter is marked by a number of 
exceedingly picturesque effects. 

Gothic architecture was never fully naturalized in 
Italy. The traditions of classical and basilican archi- 
tecture in favor of round arches and horizontal lines 
overpowered the Gothic tendency to perpendicular 
lines. The predilection for paintings on walls pre- 
vented the adoption of glass-painting in the windows. 
Towers surmounted by spires were replaced by cam- 
paniles adjacent to the church. Marble of two col- 
ors is usually employed in the exteriors, and mosaic 
paintings frequently replace sculpture in the facades. 
The fronts, though very impressive in themselves, are 
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Fig. 12. Cathedral of Sienna (ibid.). 


often false, not representing the true size of the church. 

| The finest examples are the cathedrals of Sienna (Fig. 
12), Orvieto, Florence, Perugia, and Milan. The ca- 
thedral at Milan has a magnificent interior, and its 
roof is covered by a forest of statuary and turrets. 
The tower of the cathedral of Florence, designed by 
Giotto, is the most beautiful ever erected. Its cost 
was over $5,000,000. 

It is a mistake to consider Gothic architecture to be 
adapted only to ecclesiastical edifices. During the 
Middle Ages this style was applied with marked effect 
to edifices of all kinds—to castles and fortified gates of 
cities, as well as to city halls, courts of justice, and 
palatial residences. 

As to the material employed in the erection of Goth- 
ic edifices, stone was generally used. In Italy espe- 
cially, the finest marbles were often employed. With 
marble of two colors very pleasant variations of sur- 
face effects were produced, many of which were incon- 
sistent with the extensive use of buttresses and flying 
buttresses that were so generally introduced in the 
Gothic edifices north of the Alps. Brick was also 
employed with excellent success in the erection of 
Gothic edifices, both ecclesiastical, civil, and domes- 
tic; this was especially the case in North Germany. 
Fine contrasts of surface color also were produced in 
North Italy by the alternation of brick and colored 
marble. 

But few Gothic churches have been completed, and 
in fewer yet has the original design been carried out. 
At least one, and sometimes both spires are generally 
lacking. This incompleteness or defect in design is 
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| often copied in modern Gothic churches, frequently 
producing very absurd effects. 

With all its beauty and even grandeur, Gothic ar- 
chitecture has some features that make if adoption in 
| modern, and especially in Protestant church edifices, 
a most dangerous experiment. The pillars are apt to 
obstruct the view and sound. The clerestory is so 
high that it often detracts from the harmony of the in- 
terior, while its ornamentation is also lost to the view ; 
high pointed ceiling is apt to produce an echo; and 
the churches are very difficult to heat. But the great 
error in modern Gothic edifices is the indiscriminate 
copying of unfinished churches, built in the age of de- 
cadence of Gothic architectnre. See Kugler, Geschichie 
der Baukunst ; Liibke, Geschichte der Baukunst ; Fergu- 
son, Styles of Architecture ; Huggins, Course and Cur- 
rent of Architecture; Pugin, Gothic Ornaments; Viol- 
let-le-Duc, Dictionnaire de l Architecture Frangaise ; 
Street, Gothic Architecture in Spain. G. F.C. 

Gothic Version or THE Biste. The Meso- 
Goths were a German tribe which settled on the bor- 
ders of the Greek empire, and their language is essen- 
tially a German dialect. Their version of the Bible 
was made by Ulphilas, in the fourth century, after 
Greek MSS. in the N. T., and after the Septuagint in 
the Old. The author is generally regarded as an Ari- 
an; but his peculiar doctrinal sentiments do not seem 
to have influenced his translation. Of the O.-T. por- 
tion, nothing but a fragment of Nehemiah has been 
printed, although parts of other books have been dis- 
covered. A great part of the New has been published 
_at different times in fragments. The four gospels ex- 
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ist in the very celebrated MS. called the Codex Argen- 
teus, now preserved in the library of the university at 
Upsal, and minutely described by Dr. E. D. Clarke and 
Zahn, See ARGENTEUS CopEx. This MS., however, 
has considerable chasms. The gospels have been sey- 
eral times printed from it, but not very correctly. The 
ed. of Uppstrém is the most exact and beautiful (1854). 
Bosworth has lately published the Gothic and Anglo- 
Saxon Gospels together (Lond. 1865). Knittel discov- 
ered fragments of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans in a 
codex rescriptus belonging to the Wolfenbiittel library, 
which he published in 1762, 4to, and which were re- 
published by Zahn in the complete edition of the Gos- 
pels issued in 1808, 4to. In 1817, Angelo Mai discov- 
ered important parts of the Gothic version among five 
codices rescripti in the Ambrosian library at Milan. 
They contain, for the most part, the Pauline Epistles, 
with the exception of that to the Hebrews, and two 
fragments of Matthew. Various portions were printed 
by Mai, in conjunction with Castillionegus, in 1819. 
In 1829 the latter published the fragments of Paul’s 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians. In 1834 fragments 
of the Epistle to the Romans, the First to the Corin- 
thians, and that to the Ephesians; and in 1839, the 
fragments to the Pauline Epistles to the Galatians, 
Philippians, Colossians, and the First to the Thessalo- 
nians. In 1839 the same scholar published the frag- 
ments of the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, to 
‘Timothy, Titus, and Philemon. These were all com- 
bined in the edition by Gabelentz and Loebe, 2 vols. 
1836, 1847.—Kitto, s.v. See VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE. 
Gotho’lias (MoSoNiac), father of Josias, which 
latter was one of the “‘sons of Elam’’ who returned 
from Babylon with Esdras (1 Esd. viii, 33); the same 
as ATHALIAH (q. V.) of the Heb. text (Ezra viii, 7). 


Gotho/’niel (Poor), i.e. Othniel), father of Cha- 
bris, who was one of the governors (doxovrec) of the 
city of Bethulia (Judith vi, 15). 

Goths, rH, appeared in the countries of the Low- 
er Danube, the former seat of the Getz, in the 3d cen- 
tury A.D. Yet from this we are not to infer that the 
former drove away and replaced the latter, but, on the 
contrary, they are to be considered as one and the 
same people, as has been shown by J. Grimm (Gesch. 
d. deutsch. Sprache, 2 vols. 2d ed. Leipz. 1853). This 
consideration sheds an important light on a period in 
the religious history of the Goths which had before 
been involved in deep obscurity, and gives us an in- 
sight into their deeply-rooted predisposition to embrace 
Christianity. The mighty confederacy of the Getz, 
founded by Beerebistes, was dissolved even before the 
emperor Augustus took up arms against them. Some 
of the dispersed tribes entered the Roman empire in 
the provinces of the Lower Danube about the firstecen- 
tury A.D., and from them sprung a new nation, com- 
posed of these different tribes again united, which, un- 
der the name of Goths, appeared during the reign of 
Caracalla, in the beginning of the 8d century A.D. 
Their unity emboldened them to attack the Roman 
empire; and in the reign of Alex. Severus we already 
find them receiving tribute to preserve the peace, and 
the issue of the struggle with Decius led to new inva- 
sions. Commodian, the Christian apologist of the 
times, regarded them as instruments of divine justice, 
and precursors of the anti-Christ : according to his 
statement, the seventh persecution of the Christians 
ended on their approach. Three of their armies again 
invaded the Roman empire during the reign of Valeri- 
an and Gallienus, and, among the monuments of an- 
tiquity, destroyed the splendid temple of Diana at 
Ephesus. Finally, after a fierce conflict, Constantine 
the Great concluded with them a peace, which lasted 
so long as his family reigned. Some Christians, car- 
ried away as prisoners by the Goths during the in- 
vasion above spoken of, became the instruments of 
their conversion. Sozomen says (ii, 6): ‘‘ The priests 
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taken captives healed the sick and cast out devils by 
calling on the name of Christ, the Son of God; and 
they, besides, overcame all the prejudices existing 
against the name of Christian by the purity of their 
life and by their virtues. The barbarians, full of ad- 
miration of the life and deeds of these men, saw that it 
would be well to gain the favor of the Christian God; 
and when they sought for it, they were instructed, bap- 
tized, and organized into congregations.’’ The Arian 
historian, Philostorgius, gives a similar account of the 
propagation of Christianity among them. In the reign 
of Constantine, Athanasius speaks of the triumphs of 
the Gospel over the barbarians, and especially the 
Goths, now civilized. At the Council of Nice in 825, 
Theophilus, a Gothic bishop, subscribed the decrees. 
Ulphilas (see the article), having become bishop in 348, 
labored with great zeal for the propagation of Chris- 
tianity among the Goths, even in the tribes beyond the 
Danube, notwithstanding the persecutions of Athana- 
ric, the heathen king of the Visigoths, who commanded 
Christians to worship idols he caused to be drawn up in 
front of their houses, under penalty of being burned in 
their dwellings (Acta 8. S., Sept. 15). In the middle 
of the 4th century, Eutyches and Audius, which latter 
had separated from the Syrian Church, both labored 
among the Goths beyond the Danube, and the result 
was the erection of several monasteries for the con- 
verts, which, however, disappeared in the persecution 
of 370. These persecutions ceased only when Friti- 
gern, rival of Athanaric, took the Christians under his 
protection, and embraced Arianism, the general form 
of Christianity among the Goths. In 370 Ulphilas 
translated the Scriptures into Gothic; but soon after, 
the hordes of Huns crowding from Asia upon the Os- 
trogoths, whose king, Hermanrich, was unable to resist 
them, drove part of the Visigoths south of the Danube 
into the Roman territory, while others followed Friti- 
gern intohrace, where war, and the persecutions of 
the Roman prefects, interrupted the missions for a 
time. Finally, Fritigern, victorious in 378, marched 
with his troops on Constantinople, but died; and Theo- 
dosius, the new emperor, concluded a peace with Athan- 
aric, who had once more joined the Goths, and who 
died also soon after. Theodosius then induced them 
to become federati of Rome; and, in order to unite 
them still more to the empire, the council of Constan- 
tinople (A.D. 383), attempted, but unsuccessfully, to 
frame a creed acceptable to both the Arians and the 
Nicene party; the latter also prevented the assem- 
bling of another council promised to the former for 388. 
Religious divisions among the Goths afterwards per- 
mitted Chrysostom to attempt uniting the secessionists 
from Arianism with the Catholic Church, and he or- 
dained presbyters, deacons, and lectors who spoke the 
Gothic language; he also sent bishop Unila to the 
Goths in the Crimea. Gothia, along the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus, was, during the whole of the Middle Ages, 
a see of the Byzantine Church, and the bishop of Ca- 
pha was also named bishop of Gothia as late as the 
18th century. The Catholic Goths of the Crimea, men- 
tioned in the 16th century by Busbek, disappeared with 
the surname of the bishop. The Gothi minores near 
Nicopolis seem to have disappeared among the nations 
which invaded the Danubian countries in the 7th cen- 
tury, and the two principal Gothic tribes returned West. 
The Visigoths, under Alaric, invaded the countries 
south of the Danube to the Peloponnesus, destroying 
the temples and altars of the heathen gods ; the sack- 
ing of Eleusis put an end to the famed mysteries of 
Ceres; pagan priests and philosophers were put to 
death; and finally, in 408, after the death of Stilicho, 
Alaric appeared before Rome, demanding tribute. To 
satisfy him, the statues of the gods—among them the 
Virtus Romana—were melted. Alaric came again in 
410, when he made the Christian prefect Attalus em- 
peror of Rome; yet, fin@ng that his end was not ac- 
complished, he returned a third time and lay waste 
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the city, with the exception of the Christian churches, 
sparing only such of the inhabitants as had taken ref- 
uge in them. After Alaric’s death, his brother-in-law 
Athaulf succeeded him ; and, having married Galla 
Placidia, daughter of Theodosius the Great (in which 
marriage some saw a fulfilment of Dan. ii, 32), he at- 
tempted to reanimate the decaying Roman empire by 
Gothic help. Finally, the Visigoths were rewarded for 
conquering Spain to Rome by permanent possessions 
in Gaul, where they founded an independent empire. 
See VisicorHs. The Ostrogoths settled for a while 
in Pannonia, then some of them united with the Visi- 
goths in Gaul, while the greater part followed Theodo- 
mir into the Eastern empire. The emperor Zeno final- 
ly induced them to remove to Italy, where Theodoric, 
in 489, founded the Ostrogoth kingdom (see that art.). 
—Herzog, Real-Encyhklop. v, 251 sq.; Dr. J. Aschbach, 
Geschichte der Westgothen (Frank. a. M. 1827); Krafft, 


ich, Der westgothische Arianismus (Leipz. 1860). 
Gotthardt. See GoprHarp. 


Gottschalk (GorgEscHaLous, GODESCHALC, 
GoTHESCHALCts, surnamed Fulgentius from his schol- 
arship), a theologian of the 9th century, celebrated for 
his share in the controversy on the subject of predes- 
tination and grace. He was born about 806 at or 
near Mentz, and was intrusted to the monks at Fulda 
(q. v.) at an early age. Growing up, he wished to 
abandon the monastic life, and obtained an ecclesias- 
tical release from his vow, but the abbot, Rabanus 
Maurus, retained him against his will, on the ground 
that no human power could annul the contract entered 
into by his parents. After studying at Paris he en- 
tered the Benedictine convent at Orbais, and was or- 
dained. He was soon distinguished in the cloister for 
his paradoxes, his love of novelty, his zeal for science, 
his bold opinions, and, above all, for the warmth with 
which he supported them, At this period Augustine’s 
works were the favorite study of all ecclesiastics; the 
learned young men occupied their time in copying 
them out, the professors in expounding, and the old 
men in recommending them. Gottschalk passed his 
life in endeavoring to understand them, and lost him- 
self in the field of metaphysics and mystery. He 
wished to explain, understand, and penetrate every- 
thing. He believed that he found in Augustine the 
twofold predestination, viz. of some to everlasting life, 
and of others to eternal death. He visited Rome, 
Caesarea, Alexandria, and Constantinople, everywhere 
sowing his opinions, and only reaping disappoint- 
ment. On his return to Italy in 847, he had several 
conversations with Nothingus, bishop of Verona, on 
the subject of his doctrines ; and this prelate, alarm- 
ed at his principles, thought it his duty to combat 
them; and, after haying vainly endeavored to con- 
vince Gottschalk of his danger, he referred him to 
Rabanus, now archbishop of Mentz. He judged, as 
Nothingus had done, that Gottschalk taught a dan- 
gerous and fatal predestinarianism, that is to say, the 
doctrine that ‘‘God had, from all eternity, predesti- 
nated men to their salvation or damnation; which 
doctrine takes away a man’s liberty, destroys all idea 
of good and evil, and reduces the human will to a 
kind of automaton.’’ In Gottschalk’s system, fore- 
knowledge was identified completely with predestina- 
tion; and predestination was arbitrary, both with re- 
gard to the saved and to the lost: the one infallibly 
attaining eternal life, ‘‘ the other being so necessitated 
to continue in his sins that he can only be in name a 
subject of God’s grace, and only in appearance a par- 
taker of the sacrament.” See PREDESTINATION. 
Gottschalk, hearing that Rabanus had declared against 
him, went to Mentz hoping to undeceive or convert 
him, but he was unsuccessful. After several useless 
conferences, they wrote against each other; and in 
one of his writings Gottschalk accuses his adversary 
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of Semi-pelagianism. ‘The bishop, offended by this 
recrimination, assembled a council at Mentz, A.D. 
848, to which he cited Gottschalk, condemned him as 
a heretic, and sent him for justice to the archbishop 
of Rheims, Hincmar, his proper judge, to whom he 
wrote a synodal letter, concluding with these words: 
‘‘ We send to you this vagabond monk, in order that 
you may shut him up in his convent, and prevent him 
from propagating his false, heretical, and scandalous 
doctrine.’”’ Hincmar was one of the most learned men 
of his time, but he was also the vainest of his knowl- 
edge, and the most fiery. He was delighted to have 
an occasion for showing his talent for controversy and 
his zeal for the Church. Having ordered Gottschalk 
to appear before him, he questioned him, and found 
him to be firm to his principles; from that time he 
became his irreconcilable enemy. He assembled a 


council of thirteen bishops at the castle of Quiercy, in 
Kirchengesch. d. germ. Volker (Berlin, 1854); Helffer- | 


Picardy, A.D. 849, to which he invited Charles the 
Bald, and had the doctrine of Gottschalk examined 
before that prince. The unfortunate, but intrepid 
monk was condemned as a heretic, suspended from the 
sacerdotal office, declared incapable of teaching, and 
unworthy of liberty, cruelly flogged before the king 
and bishops, and shut up for the remainder of his life 
in the abbey of Hautvillers. Such barbarous treat- 
ment, far from restoring Gottschalk to the Church, 
only revolted his proud and independent spirit, and 
confirmed him in his opinions. He died in prison, in 
the monastery of Hautvillers, Oct. 30, 867. When he 
was at the point of death, the monks who had the care 
of him gave notice of it to Hinemar, and asked him 
how they were to treat him. Hincmar had the cruel- 
ty to send to Gottschalk a formulary of faith, with an 
order to sign it, on pain of being deprived of the last 
sacraments, and of ecclesiastical burial. Gottschalk 
rejected it with indignation, and Hinemar’s order was 
executed in all its rigor: nevertheless, the treatment 
he had undergone was censured by a large portion of 
the clergy of France. Lupus, abbot of Ferrieres, Ful- 
gentius, bishop of Troyes, and Remi, bishop of Lyons, 
highly disapproved of it. Remi, among others, said, 
and repeated many times, that heretics had formerly 
been censured, not by blows, but by reasoning. Ra- 
tramnus of Corby published an apology for Gottschalk, 
and proved, as far as it could be proved, that the doc- 
trine he had professed was that of St. Augustine, and 
had always been that of the Catholic Church. John 
Scotus Erigena wrote against Gottschalk in his trea- 
tise De divina predestinatione contra Gotischalcum Mo- 
nachum. The creed of the opponents of Gottschalk 
may be found set forth in four articles in Harduin, 
Concilia, v, 18,19. Archbishop Usher published a life 
of Gottschalk (Dublin, 1631, 4to, and Usher’s Works, 
iv, 1) which was reprinted at Hanau in 1662 (8vo). 
Full accounts of the controversy may be found in Vos- 
sius, Historia Pelagiana, lib. vii; Mauguin, Vet. aucto- 
rum, qui sec, ix de predestinatione et gratia scripserunt 
Opera et Fragmenta (forming the first part of his Vin- 
dicie Predestinationis et Gratie, Paris, 1650, 2 vols. 
4to); Natalis Alexander, Hist. Eccles. sec. ix, x. See 
also Hook, Eecl. Biogr. v, 341; Gieseler, Ch. History, 
per. ili, div. i, § 16; Mosheim, Ch. History, cent. ix, pt. 
ii, ch. iii, § 22-25; Hase, Church Hist. § 214; especial- 
ly Neander, Church History, ili, 472-480; Hagenbach, 
History of Doctrines, § 183; Dupin, History of Eccles. 
Writers, cent. ix; Monnier, De Gothescalct et J. Scott 
Erigene Controversia (1853); Hoefer, Nouv. Biograph. 
Générale, xxi, 342; Arnold, Theological Critic, March, 
1852, art. iii; Borrasch, Gottschalk, sein Leben wu. seine 
Lehre (Thorn, 1868, 8vo); Methodist Quarterly, July, 
1857, p. 352; lgen, Zeitschrift f. d. hist, Theol. 1859, 
Heft 4. 

Gouge, Thomas,, son of William, was born at 
Bow, Middlesex, in 1605, was educated at Cambridge, 
and settled at St. Sepulchre’s, London. He was a 
learned divine, an earnest preacher, most exemplary 
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in attending to all the duties of his pastoral charge, 
and, by the excellent qualities and accomplishments 
that distinguished and adorned his character, he pos- 
sessed great and extensive influence among his cleri- 
cal brethren, as well as in general society. ‘‘The vir- 
tue, however, which above all others shone brightest 
in him,” says archbishop Tillotson, ‘‘and was his reign- 
ing attribute, was his cheerful and unwearied diligence 
in acts of pious charity. In this he left behind him 
all that ever I knew, and had a singular sagacity and 
prudence in devising the most effectual ways of doing 
good. For the last nine or ten years of his life, he did 
almost wholly apply his charity to Wales, because there 
he judged there was most occasion for it; he did not 
only lay out whatever he could spare out of his own 
estate, but employed his whole time and pains to ex- 
cite and engage the charity of others for assisting him 
init. By the large and bountiful contributions thus 
obtained, to which he constantly added two thirds of 
his own income (amounting to £200 a year), there 
were every year 800, and sometimes 1000 poor children 
educated by his means; and by this example several 
of the most considerable towns in Wales were excited 
to bring up, at their own charge, the like number of 
poor children in the like manner, and under his care 
and instruction. But which was the greatest work of 
all, and amounted indeed to a mighty charge, he pro- 
cured a new and very fair impression of the Bible, and 
the liturgy of the Church of England, in the Welsh 
tongue, to the number of 8000; the former impression 
being spent, and not twenty of them to be had in all 
London. This was a work of such a charge that it was 
not likely to have been done in any other way. And 
always, but usually twice a year, he travelled over a 
great part of Wales, none of the easiest countries to 
travel in; but for the love of God and man he cheer- 
fully endured all privations ; so that, all things consid- 
ered, there haye not, since the primitive times of Chris- 
tianity, been any among the sons of men to whom that 
glorious character of the Son of God might be better 
applied, that he ‘went about doing good.’”’ He died 
October, 29, 1681. Among his writings are The Pin- 
ciples of Religion (1679) :— Young Man’s Guide to Heaven 
(1681), and other practical treatises. His Works are 
collected in one vol. 8vo, with a sketch of his life and 
Tillotson’s funeral sermon at his burial (Lond. 1706). 
His sermon on The Surest and Safest Way of Thriving 
was reprinted in 1856, with a sketch of his life by T. 


Binney (Lond. 12mo).—Jamieson, Cyclop. of Biography, | 
p- 230; Tillotson, Works, i, 265 sq.; Neal, History of | 


the Puritans, iii, 233; Allibone, Dictionary of Authors, 
i, 710. 


Gouge, William, D.D., an eminent Puritan di- 
vine, was born in Bow in 1575, and educated at Eton 
and Cambridge. He entered the ministry at the age 
of thirty-one, and was minister of St. Ann’s, Black- 
friars, London, for forty-five years. He was esteemed 
as the father of the London ministers, and the spiritual 
oracle of his time. In 1643 he was called to be a mem- 
ber of the Assembly of Divines, and was in such repu- 
tation that in the moderator’s absence he frequently 
filled the chair. He was appointed one of the annota- 
tors on the Scriptures, and performed, as his part, from 
the beginning of 1 Kings to the book of Job, in a man- 
ner that gained high approbation. He also published 
several works, the principal of which are: Domestical 
Dutics, and The Whole Armor of God:—The Lord's 
Prayer Exrplaied; all to be found in his Works, re- 
vised and enlarged (Lond. 1626, fol.) :—a learned and 
very useful Commentary on the Hebrews (Lond. 1655, 2 
vols. fol.), containing a thousand of his Wednesday 
lectures. He died December 12, 1653.—Neal, History 
of the Puritans, ii, 611; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. 8. v. 5 
Middleton, Evangelical Biography, iii, 267 ; Life, by his 
Son, prefixed to his Works (1665). 


Goulart, €imon, a French Protestant theologian, 
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was born at Senlis, October 20, 1548. He embraccd 
the Reformation in 1565, went to study theology at 
Geneva in 1566, and was consecrated pastor on the 20th 
of October of the same year. He obtained at once 
charge of a rural congregation, -and in 1571 became 
pastor of the parish of St. Jervais, Geneva. Here his 
plain speaking brought him repeatedly into trouble 
with the civil authorities, yet he remained at Geneva, 
notwithstanding numerous calls from other places. 
After the death of Beza (January 2, 1607), the pastors 
chose him for their president, but he resigned that of- 
fice December 18, 1612. He died at Geneva, February 
3, 1628. Goulart was a very prolific writer, both of 
original works and of translations and compilations. 
Among his scores of publications we name : /mitations 
chrestiennes, ete. (1574, 8v0):—LHxpositio verissima et 
succincta de rebus nuper bello gestis inter Allobrogum 
regulum et Helveticas regis Galliarum auxtliares copias 
(1589, 4to) :—Vingt-huit Discours chrestiens touchant 
Vesiat du monde et de | Eglise de Dieu (1591, 16mo) : 
Apophthegmatum sacrorum Loci communes, ex sacris, 
ecclesiusticis et seculuribus libris collecti (Geneva, 1592, 
8vo; French transl. Gen. 1604, 12mo) :—Vrai Discours 
de lu miraculeuse délivrance envoyée de Dieu a la ville de 
| Geneve, le 12 dec. 1602 (Gen. 1603, 8v0) :—Le sage Vieil- 
lard (Lyon, 1605, 12mo; English, London, $621, 4to) : 
—Quarante-deux Tableaux de la mort représéntes (last 
ed. Lyon, 1606, 12mo; German, Cassel, 1605) :—Con- 
sidérations de lu Conscience humaine (Gen. 1607, 8vo): 
—Considérations sur divers articles de la doctrine chres- 
tienne (Saumur, 1608, 8vo; this may have been written 
by his eldest son, also called Simon, see next art.) :— 
Traité de V Assurance chrestienne; plus un autre Tratté 
de UV Assurance prophane (Geneve, 1609, vo) :—Vingt- 
cing Meditations chrestiennes, ete. (Gen. 1610, 16mo) :— 
Considérations de la mort et dela vie heureuse (Gen. 1621, 
8vo):—Considérations dela sagesse de Dieu au gouverne- 
ment du monde (Gen. 1623, 8vo):—Recueil des choses 
mémorables advenues sous ba Ligue, etc. (Gen. 1537-90, 
3 vols. 8vo); last ed. by abbé Goujet, under the title 
Mémoires de la Ligue sous Henri III et IV, etc. (Amst. 
[Paris], 1758, 6 vols, 4to). He also edited a number 
of authors, ancient and modern, with annotations, and 
translated numerous works on history and theology. 
| Some of his letters were published in the Hpistres fran- 
goises des personnages illustres et doctes a J.J. de la 
Scala, mises en lumiére par Jacques de Rives (Harder- 
wyck, 1624, 8vo). — See Tronchin, Oratio funebris 8. 
Goulartii Sylvanectini, in Ecclesia Genevenst pastoris, 
etc. (Gen, 1628, 4to); Bayle, Dict. Hist. ; Nicéron, A/é- 
motres, xxix, 863-374; Senebier, Hist. liitér. de Geneve ; 
Haag, La France Protestante ; Hoefor, Now, Biog. Ge- 
nérale, xxi, 409 sq. 

Goulart, Simon, a Swiss Protestant theologian 
(son of the preceding), was born at Geneva about 1576. 
He was at first pastor of the French Protestant church 
at Wesel, and in 1601 was called to Amsterdam to take 
charge of the Walloon church. Being a zealous Ar- 
minian, he engaged in a controversy with his col. 
leagues, who as zealously defended Calvinism, and he 
was finally ejected. He wrote two works in defence 
of his views, which attracted great attention, and in 
1618 the Remonstrants chose him as one of their de- 
| fenders at the Synod of Dort. He was, however, for- 
bidden to appear, as being under interdict. When the 
Arminian ministers were banished in 1619, he followed 
Episcopius to Antwerp. When hostilities were re- 
newed between Holland and Spain he went to Calais. 
In 1623 he was accused of conspiring against the prince 
of Orange, but proved his innocence, and the next 
yoar removed to Frederickstadt, where a large number 
of Remonstrants had sought refuge. He died there 
March 19, 1628. He wrote, Brief Traité de la grace 
| de Dieu envers les hommes et del éternelle élection des fide- 
les et réprobation des infideles (Amst. 1616, Svo) :-—Hyra- 
| men des opinions de M. Fabrice Bassecourt contenues «n 
un livre de disputes intitulé L’ election éternelle et ses dé- 
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pendances (Amst. 1618, 8vo) :—Epitre aux Remonstrants 
Wallons (1620, 8vo0):—Traité de la providence de Dieu 
et autres points indépendans, avec une Réfutution du ser- | 
mon de Jos. Poujade contre les cing articles des Remon- 
trants (1627, 12mo); and eight letters, two in Latin 
and six in French, in the Epistole Remonstrantium ec- | 
clesiastice et theologice (Amst. 1684, fol.). See Nicéron, 
Mémoires ; Bibl. remonstrantium ; Bayle, Dict. Hist. 5” 
Genebier, Histoire litt. de Geneve; Haag, La 
France Protestante; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gen. 
xxi, 414. 

Goulding, Tuomas, D.D., a Presbyteri- 
an minister, was born at Midway, Liberty 
County, Ga., March 14,1786. He was edu- | 
cated at Walcott, Conn., studied law for a | 
time, and was licensed in 1813. He supplied 
the church at White Bluff soon after, and la- 
bored successfully there for about six years. 
In 1822 he removed to Lexington, Oglethorpe 
County, and was subsequently elected pro- 
fessor in the Theological Seminary of the 
Synod of South Carolina and Georgia. After 
many years of laborious service in the depart- 
ments of ecclesiastical history and Church 
government, he resigned, and was called in 
1835 to his last charge in Columbus. He was 
for several years in succession elected presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of Oglethorpe 
University, and died June 26, 1848.—Sprague, 
Annals, iv, 491. 


Gourd is the rendering in the Auth. Vers. 
of two He». words. 

1. Jonan’s GourD (ji"P"P, Aikayon’, Sept. cddo- 
KUvTn, Vulg. hedera), the name of a plant that occurs 
only in Jon. iv, 6-10; according to the Sept. and Pesh- 
ito, a gourd ; but according to Jerome (who underwent 
much obloquy for substituting ‘‘ivy” for the “gourd” of 
the old Italic vers.; see Davidson’s Bib. Crit. i, 267), 
the Talmud, and the Hebrew interpreters generally, a 
species of ricinus, the palma Christt, Arabic el-kherwa, 
Egyptian cic or cov«e (Diod. Siculus, i, 3). From the 
statements of the text, it appears that the growth of 
the kikayon was miraculous, but that it was probably 
a plant of the country, being named specifically ; also 
that it was capable of affording shade, and might easi- 
ly be destroyed. There does not appear anything in 
this account to warrant us in considering it to be the 
ivy, which is a plant of slow growth, cannot support 
itself, and is, moreover, not likely to be found in the 
hot and arid country of ancient Nineveh, but which 
was adduced by Jerome probably only as a conjecture 
from the resemblance of its Greek name xiocdc to kika- 
yon. That the kikayon was thought to be a gourd 
seems to have arisen from the kiki of the Egyptians 
being the kherwa of the Arabs, often incorrectly writ- 
ten keroa, that is, without the aspirate, which makes it 
very similar to kura when written in Roman charac- 
ters, which last in the East is applied to the gourd or | 
pumpkin (Avicenna, ¢. 622), and is probably the La- 
genaria vulgaris. 'To this plant, no doubt, the follow- 
ing passages refer: ‘‘The Christians and Jews of Mo- 
sul (Nineveh) say it was not the keroa whose shadow 
refreshed Jonah, but a sort of gourd, el-kera, which has 
very large leaves, very large fruit, and lasts but about 
four months” (Niebuhr, Arabia, p. 148). So Volney: 
“Whoever has trayelled to Cairo or Rosetta knows 
that the species of gourd called kerra will, in twenty- 
four hours, send out shoots near four inches lone” 
(Travels, i, 71). In Jerome’s own description of the 
plant, however (Comment. ad loc.), called in Syr. karo, 
and Punic el-keroa, Celsius recognises the castor-oil 
plant (/ferobot. ii, 273 sq.; Bochart, Hieroz. ii, 293, 
623). The Ricinus was seen by Rauwolf (Trav. p. 52) 
in great abundance near Tripoli, where the Arabs. call- 
ed it el-kerua, while both Hasselquist and Robinson 
observed very large specimens of it in the neighbor- | 
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hood of Jericho (‘‘ Ricinus in altitudinem arboris insige 
nis,” Hasselquist, 7rav. p. 555; see also Robinson, Les. 
i, 553). The Hebrew name kikayon is so similar to the 
kiki of Dioscorides, that it was early thought to indi- 
cate the same plant. Dioscorides (iv, 164, zepi kicewc) 
states that the kiki, or croton, is called wild sesamum by 
some ; and proceeds to give in a few words a graphic 
description of the Litcinus communis, or castor-oil plant. 


Castor-oil Plant (Ricinus Commis). 


It has also been called Pentadactylus and Palma Chris- 
ti, from the palmate division of its leaves. It was 
known at much earlier times, as Hippocrates employed 
it in medicine; and Herodotus mentions it by the name 
of oAckizpioy (i, 94) when speaking of Egypt: 
‘The inhabitants of the marshy grounds make use of 
an oil which they term iki, expressed from the Silli- 
cyprian plant.” That it has been known there from 
the earliest times is evident from Caillaud having 
found castor-oil seeds in some very ancient sareophagi. 
TRat the Arabs considered their kherwa to be the same 
plant is evident from Avicenna on this article, or 
khirwaa of the translation of Plempius (p. 801); so 
Serapion (iii, c. 79). But most decisive of all seems 
the derivation of the Hebrew word from the Egyptian 
kiki (Herodot. ii, 94; comp. Bahr, ad loc. ; and Jablon- 
sky, Opusc. pt. i, p. 110), established by Celsius, with 
whose arguments Michaelis declares himself entirely 
satisfied (J. D. Mich. Supplem.) ; and confirmed by the 
Talmudical P"P 472, kik-oil, prepared from the seecs 
of the ricinus (Buxtorf, Lex. Chald. Talmud. col. 2029), 
and Dioscorides, iv, 164, where xodrwy (=Palma 
Christi) is described under the name of xika, and the 


| oil made from its seeds is called xikwoy é\acoyv (Ro- 


senmiiller, p. 127). Lady Calcott states that the mod- 
ern Jews of London use this oil, by the name of oil of 
kik, for their Sabbath lamps, it being one of the five 


| kinds of oil which their traditions allow them to em- 


ploy. The castor-oil plant attains a considerable size 
in one season ; and though in Europe it is only known 
as an herb, in India it frequently may be seen, especial- 
ly at the margins of fields, of the size ofa tree. So at 
Busra, Niebuhr saw an el-keroa which had the form 
and appearance ofatree. Irom the erect habit, and 
the breadth of its foliage, this plant throws an ample 
shade, especially when young. From the softness and 
little substance of its stem, it may easily be destroyed 
by insects, which Rumphius describes as sometimes 
being the case. It would then necessarily dry up rap- 
idly. As it is well suited to the country, and to the 
purpose indicated in the text, and as its name hihi is 
so similar to kikayon, it is generally thought by inter- 
preters to be the plant which the sacred penman had 
in view.—Kitto, s. v.; Smith, s. vy. 

This cpinion, however, that the first-named plant 
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above is the true representative of Jonah’s gourd, is 
reviewed by the Rev. H. Lobdell, M.D., missionary in 
Assyria, in a letter published in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
April 6, 1855, p. 395 sq., who says, ‘‘The Mohammedans, 
Christians, and Jews all agree in referring the plant 
to the kera, a kind of pumpkin peculiar to the East. 
The leaves are large, and the rapidity of growth aston- 
ishing. Its fruit is for the most part eaten in a fresh 
state, and is somewhat like the squash. It has no 
more than a generic resemblance to the gourd of the 
United States, though I suppose that both are a species 
of the cucurbita. It is grown in great abundance on 
the alluvial banks of the Tigris, and on the plain be- 
tween the river and the ruins of Nineveh, which is 
about a mile wide. . . . The castor-oil plant is culti- 
vated, indeed, to some extent here, but is never train- 
ed, like the kera, to run over structures of mud and 
brush to form booths in which the gardeners may pro- 
tect themselves from the terrible heats of the Asiatic 
sun. I haye seen at a single glance dozens of these 
booths—these lodges in the fields of melons and cu- 
cumbers around the old walls of Nineveh (Isa. i, 8)— 
covered with the vines of the kera, of which there are 
numerous species, the fruit of which weighs from one 
to fifty pounds. One species, growing in Kurdistan, 
a few days’ distant from Mosul, is a genuine gourd ; 
but there is no probability that it ever flourished on 
the hot plains of Mosul.” The same view is taken by 
Thomson (Land and Book, i, 96 sq.), who says that 
“ Orientals never dream of training a castor-oil plant 
over a booth, or planting it for shade; and they would 
have but small respect for any one who did. It is in | 
no way adapted for that purpose, while thousands of 
arbors are covered with various creepers of the gourd 
family. . . . The gourd grows with extraordinary ra- 
pidity. In a few days after it has begun to run the | 
whole arbor is covered. It forms a shade absolutely 
impenetrable to the sun’s rays even at noonday. It 
flourishes best in the very hottest part of summer. 
Lastly, when injured or cut, it withers away with | 
equal rapidity.” See JoNAH. 
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Lle. The reasons are given in detail by Celsius (Hie- 
robot. i, 393). (1.) The name is supposed to be derived 
from SBS, paka’, ‘to split,” or “to burst,” from the 
exploding of the fruit, and scattering the seeds on be- 
ing touched; and this is the characteristic of the spe- 
cies called the wild cucumber by the ancients. (2.) 
The form of the fruit appears to have been ovoid, as 
the name is essentially the same with that of the 
‘knops,”’ or D°3'DB, pekaim’, of 1 Kings vi, 18; vii, 
24, rendered ‘egos’ in the Chaldaic version of Jona- 
than, to whom the form of the fruit could not have 
been unknown. (3.) The seeds of the pakkuoth, more- 
over, yielded oil, as appears from the tract Shabbath 
(ii, § 2). The seeds of the different gourd and cucum- 
ber-like plants are well known to yield oil, which was 
employed by the ancients, and still is in the Kast, 
both as medicine and in the arts. (4.) The bitterness 
which was probably perceived on eating of the pot- 
tage, and which disappeared on the addition of meal, 
is found in many of the cucumber tribe, and conspic- 
uously in the species which have usually been select- 
ed as the pakkuoth, that is, the Colocynth (Cucumis Co- 
locynthis), the Squirting Cucumber (Afomordica elate- 
rium), and Cucumis prophetarum; all of which are 
found in Syria, as related by various travellers. The 
first, or Cologuintida, is essentially a desert plant. 
Kitto says: ‘In the desert parts of Syria, Egypt, and 
Arabia, and on the banks of the rivers Tigris and Eu- 
phrates, its tendrils run over vast tracts of ground, 
offering a prodigious number of gourds, which are 
crushed under foot by camels, horses, and men. In 


| winter we have seen the extent of many miles covered 


with the connecting tendrils and dry gourds of the 
preceding season, the latter exhibiting precisely the 
same appearance as in our shops, and when crushed, 
with a crackling noise, beneath the feet, discharging, 
in the form of a light powder, the valuable drug which 
it contains” (Pict. Bible, note ad loc.). In the Arabic 


version, hunzal (which is the Colocynth) is used as the 


| synonyme for pakkuoth in 2 Kings iv, 89. The third) 


or Globe Cucumber, ‘‘ derives 
its specific name (Cucumis pro- 
phetarum) from the notion that 
it afforded the gourd which 
‘the sons of the prophets’ 
shred by mistake into their 
pottage, and which made them 
declare, when they came to 
taste it, that there was ‘death 
in the pot.’ This plant is 
smaller in every part than 
the common melon, and has a 
nauseous odor, while its fruit 


Oriental Arbor covered with a Gourd-yine. 


'9. Wiip Gourns (MIS P28, pakkuoth’; Sept. TOAUTN, 
Vitig. colocynthida). It is related in 2 Kings iv, 98- 
40 that Elisha, having come again to Gilgal, when 
there was a famine in the land, and many sons of the 
prophets were assembled there, he ordered his servant 
to prepare for them a dish of vegetables: ‘“ One went 
out into the field to gather herbs (oroth), and found a 
wild vine (ITD jD3, Jfield-vine), and gathered thereof 
wild gourds Guat) m2pp, field pakkuoth) his lap-full, 
and came and shred them into the pot of pottage, for 
they knew them not.” ‘‘So they poured out for the 
men to eat; but as they were eating of the pottage, 
they cried out, O thou man of God, there is death in | 
the pot; and they could not eat thereof.’ Though a 
few other plants have been indicated, the pakkuoth has 
almost universally been supposed to be one of the 
family of the gourd or cucumber-like plants, several 


hich are conspicuous for their bitterness, and a 


of w : 
isonous, while others, it is well-known, are edi- 


few po 


js to the full as bitter as the 
Coloquintida. The fruit has a 
rather singular appearance, 


from the manner in which its surface is armed with 


prickles, which are, however, soft and harmless’’ (Kit- 
to, Pict. Palestine; Physical Geog. p. eclxxxix). But this 
plant, the fruit not being bigger than a cherry, does not 
appear likely to have been that which was shred into the 
pot. Celsius, however, is of opinion that the second 
of the above-named species, the Cucumis agrestis of the 
ancients, and which was found by Belon in descending 


| from Mount Sinai, was the plant, being the Cucumis 


asininus of the druggists. This plant is a well-known 
drastic purgative, violent enough in its action to be con- 
sidered even a poison. Its fruit is ovate, obtuse, and 
scabrous, and likely to have been the plant mistaken 
for oroth, as it might certainly be mistaken for young 
gherkins.—Kitto, s.v. The wild cucumber bursts at 
the touch of the finger, and scatters its seeds, which 
the colocynth does not (Rosenmiiller, Alterthumsk. iv, 
pt. i, ete.). The etymology of the word from EP l=) 
has been thought to favor the identification of the 
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Colocynth (Citruiles Colocynthus), with Fruit and Section of 
the latter. 


plant with the Ecbalium elatertum, or ‘‘squirting cu- 


cumber,”’ so called from the elasticity with which the | 


fruit, when ripe, opens and scatters the seeds when 
touched. This is the @yovog otxvoc of Dioscorides (iv, 
152) and Theophrastus (vii, 6, § 4, etc.), and the Cucu- 
mis sylvestris of Pliny (Hist. Nat. xx, 2). Celsius (H7- 
erob. i, 893), Rosenmiiller (Bib. Bot. p. 128), and Ge- 
senius (Thes, p. 1122) are in favor of this explanation, 
and, it must be confessed, not without some reason. 
The old versions, however, understand the colocynth, 
the fruit of which is about the size of an orange. The 
drastic medicine in such general use is a preparation 
from this plant. Michaelis (Suppl. Lev. Heb. p. 344) 
and Oedmann (Verm. Sammi. iv, 88) adopt this expla- 
nation.—Smith, s. y. 


Gousset, JacqusEs (Lat. Cussetius), a French Prot- 
estant theologian, and distinguished Hebrew scholar, 
was born at Blois Oct. 7,1635. He studied theology 
at Saumur, and acquired Greek under Lefevre, and 
Hebrew under Louis Cappel. Having become pastor 
of the church at Poitiers in 1662, he remained in that 
office until the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, re- 
fusing on three several occasions the professorship of 
theology at Saumur. In 1685 he went to England, 
and soon after to Holland, where he became pastor of 
the Walloon church of Dort in 1687. In 1692 he went 
to the University of Groningen as professor of Greek 
and of theology, and remained there until his death, 
Nov. 4, 1704. Gousset advocated a very different sys- 
tem of Hebrew grammar from the one generally fol- 
lowed in Holland. While the Dutch scholars consid- 
ered, like Erpenius, a knowledge of Arab and Syriac 
as of the utmost importance for the correct under- 
standing of Hebrew, Gousset held that error must in- 
evitably result from attempts to find out the meaning 
of words and the grammatical construction of sen- 
tences in Hebrew by comparing it with the other 
Shemitic dialects which are but derivatives from it, 
and have often undergone changes to which the orig- 
inal language remains a stranger. He considered the 
old versions and the writings of the Rabbins as of lit- 
tle use in the interpretation of the O.T. Schultens, 
who, at the age of eighteen, had a public discussion 
with Gousset on that subject, refutes his views in his 
Origines Hebree and Vetus et regia via hebraizandi. 
Gousset wrote largely. We name, out of his numerous 
works, the following: Examen des endroits de Vaccom- 
plissement des prophéties de M. Jurieu qui concernent la 
supputation des temps (Anon. 1687, 12mo) :—Jesu Christi 
Evangeliique Veritas salutifera demonstrata in confuta- 
tione libri Chizzuk Emonna (Amst. 1712, 4to) :—Consi- 
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dérations théologiques et critiques sur le projet Pune nou- 
velle version frangaise de la Bible, publié Van 1696, sous 
le nom de M. Ch. Lecéne, ete. (Amst. 1698, 12mo), a vio- 
lent Calvinistic attack, accusing Lecéne’s translation 
of favoring Arminianism at the expense of correctness: 
—Commentarii Lingue Ebraice, etc. (Amst. 1702, fol. ; 
Lpz. 1743, 4to) :—Disputationes in Epistolam Pauli ad 
Hebraos et ad Leviticum xviii, 4 (Amst. 1712, fol.) :— 
Vespere Groningane, sive amica de rebus sacris collo- 
quia, uli varia sacre Scripture loca selecta explicantur 
(Amst. 1698, 8vo; 2d edit. 1711, 8vo) :—De viva deque 
mortua Fide, doctrina Jacobi apostoh evoluta (Amst. 
1696, 8vo) :—Theses theologice de typorum imterpretan- 
dorum methodo apostolica (at the end of the Schediasma 
Theologie practice of Herm. Witsius, Groning. 1729, 
8vo). See Bayle, Euvres diverses, iii,629; iv, 766, 773, 
and 837; Niceron, Mémoires, vols. ii and x; Journal 
des Savants, 1702, No. 40; Meyer, Gesch. d. Schrifter- 
klirung, vol. iv; Haag, La France Protestante ; Hoe- 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxi, 465 sq. 

Gouttes, Jean Louis, a French Roman Catholic 
priest and political economist, was born at Tulle in 
1740. He first entered the army, and soon after the 
Church. He was for a time curate of a place near 
Bordeaux, then of Argilliers (Languedoc), where he 
remained until the beginning of the French Revolu- 
tion. He had acquired great influence over the clergy 
of the diocese of Béziers, and was in 1789 sent as their 
representative to the States General. Here, on Oct. 3, 
1789, he advocated the abolition of the usury laws. He 
also seconded the motion of Talleyrand-Perigord, bish- 
op of Autun, proposing the sale of the property of the 
clergy. In February, 1791, he succeeded Talleyrand 
as bishop of Autun. But afterwards, opposing the ex- 
cesses of the Republican party, he was accused of re- 
actionary sympathies, arrested, judged, condemned, 
and executed, all in one day, March 26,1794. He 
wrote Théorie de l'intérét de argent, etc. (Paris, 1780, 
12mo; 2d edit., with a Défense, ete., 1782) :—Projet de 
Réforme, ou réflexions soumises aU Assemblée nationale 
(1790, 8v0):—Discours sur la vente des biens du clergé 
(April 12, 1790, 8vo) :—Exposé des Principes de la Con- 
stitution civile du Clergé, par les évéques députés a U As- 


| semblée nationale (1790, 8vo); this latter work is under 


a collective name, but Gouttes was its principal au- 
thor. See Moniteur universel (1789, 1790); Quérard, 
La France littératre ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxi, 
£006, NB) 


Government of God. See THroptcy. 


Government or THE Hesrews, This we shall 
here treat in its secular or political relations, so far as 
these can be severed from the divine ordinances which 
underlie them all. See Monarcnuy. 

1. Constitutional Form.—This varied materially in dif- 
ferent ages. With the Israelites, as with all other na- 
tions, unquestionably the earliest form of government 
was the patriarchal, and it subsisted among them long 
after many of the neighboring countries had exchanged 
it for the rule of kings. The patriarchs, that is, thee 
heads or founders of families, exercised the chief power 
and command over their families, children, and domes- 
tics, without being responsible to any superior author- 
ity. Such was the government of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. So long as they resided in the land of Ca- 
naan they were subject to no foreign power, but tended 
their flocks and herds wherever they chose to go (Gen. 
xiii, 6-12), and vindicated their wrongs by arms when- 
ever they had sustained any injury (Gen. xiy). They 
treated with the petty kings who reigned in different 
parts of Palestine as their equals in dignity, and con- 
cluded treaties with them in their own right (Gen. xiv, 
13, 18-24; xxi, 22-82; Xxvi, 16, 27-38; xxxi, 44-54). 
Sce PATRIARCH. 

The Hebrews having greatly increased in numbers 
in Egypt, it appeared very evident that they could not 
live among nations given to idolatry without running 
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the hazard of becoming infected with the same evil. 
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They were, therefore, in the providence of God, assign- | 


ed to a particular country, the extent of which was so 
small, that they were obliged, if they would live inde- 
pendently of other nations, to give up, in a great meas- 
ure, the life of shepherds, and devote themselves to ag- 
riculture. Besides, very many of the Hebrews, dur- 
ing their residence in Egypt, had fallen into idolatrous 
habits. These were to be brought back again to the 
kKnuwledge of the true God, and all were to be excited 
to engage in those undertakings which should be found 
necessary for the support of the true religion. All the 
Mosaic institutions aim at the accomplishment of these 
objects, and the fundamental principle was this—that 
the true God, the creator and governor of the universe, 
and none other, ought to be worshipped. To secure 
this end the more certainly, God became king to the 
Hebrews. Accordingly, the land of Canaan, which 
was destined to be occupied by them, was declared to 
be the land of Jehovah, of which he was to be the king, 
and the Hebrews merely the hereditary occupants. 
God promulgated, from the summit of Mount Sinai, 
the prominent laws for the government of his people, 
considered as a religious community (Exod. xx); and 
these laws were afterwards more fully illustrated and 
developed by Moses. The rewards which should ac- 
company the obedient, and the punishments which 
should be the lot of the transgressor, were at the same 
time announced, and the Hebrews promised by a solemn 
oath to obey (Exod. xx-xiv; Deut. xxvii-xxx). See 
Law. 

In order to preserve the true religion, God governed 
the whole people by a striking and peculiar providence, 
which has rightly been termed a theocracy. But, al- 
though the government of the Jews was a theocracy, 
it was not destitute of the usual forms which exist in 
civil governments among men. God, it is true, was 
the king, and the high-priest, if we may be allowed so 
to speak, was his minister of state; but still the polit- 
ical affairs were, in a great measure, under the disposal 
of the elders, princes, etc. It was to them that Moses 
gave the divine commands; he determined their pow- 
ers, and submitted their requests to the divine decision 
(Numb. xiv, 5; xvi,4; xxvii, 5). Josephus pro- 
nounced the government to be aristocratical, but Low- 
man and Michaélis are in favor of considering it a de- 
mocracy, and in support of their opinion such passages 
are exhibited as the following: Exod. xix, 7;8; xxiv, 
8-8; Deut. xxix, 9-14. The Hebrew government, 
however, putting aside its theocratical feature, was of 
a mixed form, in some respects approaching to a de- 
mocracy, in others assuming more of an aristocratical 
character. See THEOCRACY. 

In the time of Samuel, the government, in point of 
form, was changed into a monarchy. The election of 
aking, however, was committed to God, who chose one 
by lot; so that God was still the ruler, and the king 
the vicegerent. The terms of the government, as re- 


spected God, were the same as before, and the same | 


duties and principles were inculcated on the Israelites 
as had been originally (1 Sam. viii, 7; x, 17-23). In 
consequence of the fact that Saul did not choose at all 


imes to obey the commands of God, the kingdom was | ; ae 
cnet "s ; = | were not entirely confined to the royal household (such 


taken from him and given to another (1 Sam. xiii, 5- 
14; xv, 1-31). David, through the medium of Samuel, 
was selected by Jehovah for king, who thus gave a 
proof that he still retained, and was disposed to exer- 
cise, the right of appointing the ruler under him (1 
Sam. xvi, 1-3). David was first made king over Ju- 
dah; but as he received his appointment from God, 


and acted under his authority, the eleven other tribes | 


submitted to him (2 Sam. y, 1-3). The paramount au- 
thority of God as the king of the nation, and his right 
to appoint one who should act in the capacity of his 
vicegerent, are expressly recognised in the books of 
Kings and Chronicles. See Kr. 


The rebuilding of Jerusalem was accomplished, and | 
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the reformation of their ecclesiastical and ciyil polity 
was effected, by the two divinely-inspired and pious 
governors, Ezra and Nehemiah; but the theocratic 
government does not appear to have been restored. 
The new temple was not, as formerly, God’s palace; 


and the cloud of his presence did not take possession 


of it. After the deaths of Ezra and Nehemiah, the 
Jews were governed by their high-priests, in subjee- 
tion, however, to the Persian kings, to whom they paid 
tribute (Ezra iy, 13), but were ruled by their own mag- 
istrates, and were in the full enjoyment of their liber- 
ties, civil and religious. Nearly three centuries of un- 
interrupted prosperity ensued, although during that 
time they had passed to the rule of the Greeks, until 
the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, king of Syria, when 
they were most cruelly oppressed, and compelled to 
take up arms in their own defence. Under the able 
conduct of Judas, surnamed Maccabzeus, and his val- 
iant brothers, the Jews maintained a religious war for 
twenty-six years with five successive kings of Syria; 
and after destroying upwards of two hundred thousand 
of their best troops, the Maccabees finally established 
the independence of their country, and the royal station 
of their own family. This illustrious house, whose 
princes united the regal and pontifical dignity in their 
own persons, administered the affairs of the Jews dur- 
ing a period of one hundred and twenty-six years ; un- 
til disputes arising between Hyrcanus II and his broth- 
er Aristobulus, the latter was defeated by the Romans 
under Pompey, who captured Jerusalem, and reduced 
Juda to the rank of a dependent kingdom, B.C. 59. 
—Pict. Dict.s.v. See JEws. 

2. Executive Despotism.—The organs through which 
these various forms of administration were exhibited 
always partook of that absolute and arbitrary charac- 
ter, both in their appointment and their exercise, which 
prevails among Eastern nations. The government of 
the Israelitish state under the monarchy was, so far as 
we can understand its political organization, very sim- 
ple, and in its principal features analogous to modern 
Oriental forms (see Paulsen, Die Regierung Morgan- 
lénder, Altona, 1755, vol.i). The king, not simply the 
central figure, but more properly the embodiment of 
civil power, had around him as advisers and supreme 
executors of his commands several ‘‘ counsellors,” or 
poxp5 2 Sam. xv, 12; 1 Chron. xxvii, 32; 1 Kings 
xii, 2), at whose head stands almost always the chan- 
eellor, 1792172, j‘recorder,” whose chief duty, how- 
ever, was that of historiographer (comp. 2 Kings xix, 
18, 37), and who is immediately recognised as the 


| prime minister, such as is to this day the organ of 


royal communication in Persia (see Chaudin, Voyage, 
y, 258). Co-ordinate with him probably stood the 
“scribe,” SnD, or state (cabinet) secretary (2 Sam. 
viii, 17; xx, 25; 2 Kings xviii, 18; xix, 2; DOIN) (fy 
10 sq.; Jer. xxxvi, 10). Sometimes we find several 
of these officers mentioned as existing at the same 
time (1 Kings iv, 3); their bureau is called ‘the 
scribe’s chamber,” "DOM MDW? (Jer. xxxviii, 12). 
By the side of this officer was also the prefect of the 
palace, M72i7 D2 “WN, whose functions, however, 


as commissions and messages, 2 Kings xviii, 19 sq. ; 
xix, 4,8; Neh. i, 11), but who was also employed on 
state business (1 Kings xvili, 3; 2 Kings xviii, 18; 
Jer. xxxyi, 3), and often assumed a high degree of 
importance (Isa. xxiii, 15 sq.), as he then became an 
officer of marked rank (like the modern myjor-domo). 
Sometimes a prophet enjoyed the confidence of the 
king as extraordinary civil counsellor, and grew influ- 
ential as ‘the king’s friend,” 72720 37 (a title of 
most trusty minister or prime vizier in the modern 


. a ahi Re 
| Hast; see Gesenius, Comment. on Isa. xxii, 15; Paul- 


such as Nathan under David and 


sen, Regier. p. 286), Tho aupeeee 


Solomon, and Isaiah under Hezekiah. 
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functionaries appear under the kings to have conduct- 
ed the civil administration. It was the duty of the 
priests and Levites to care for the maintenance of 
justice (Deut. xvii, 8 sq.). The king himself ren- 
dered decisions in the highest cases, not seldom in less 
weighty causes, or even altogether. See Trray. As 
officers of the exchequer, at least so far as to provide 
for the wants of the royal kitchen, under Solomon, 
twelve commissioners were appointed (1 Kings iv, 7 
sq.). Besides, each branch of the royal household or 
establishment, the domains and manors, had their par- 
ticular superintendent. See Purveyor. All these 
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constitute together, as we may say, the regal board or | 


court. On the other hand, under the 550 officials of 
Solomon alluded to in 1 Kings ix, 23 must be reckoned 
under-ofticers, of whose department of service we know 
nothing further. Among these intermediate jurisdic- 
tions are, at all events, included the lieutenants of 
provinces, M127772i7 "7 (‘‘princes of the provinces,” 
1 Kings xx, 14 sq., i. q. district-superintendents), who 
are first mentioned under Ahab of Israel. In con- 
junction with them may be classified the municipal 
officers, the elders and magnates of cities, to whom 
were addressed and who executed the royal behests 
(1 Kings xxi, 8; 2 Kings x,1). See Orp Men. The 
oldest and leading men of the tribes (q. v.) also formed 
a kind of national representatives. The scribes (q. v.) 
further had a certain official position. See GovERNOR. 

Under the Chaldzan rule, Gedaliah (q. v.) appears 
as governor (W) of desolated and depopulated Juda 
(2 Kings xxv, 22), which after this time became, in 
connection with Egypt, Coelo-Syria, and Pheenicia, a 
mere satrapy of the Babylonian empire (Berosus, in 
Josephus, Ant. x, 11,1). The Persian court commit- 
ted all the provinces lying west of the Euphrates to 
satraps, MMB (Ezra viii, 36; Neh. ii, 9), associated 
with whom for civil administration was a government- 
al chamber, with chancellor, secretary, and assessors 
(Ezra iv, 8,9). Yet the same title, MMB (i. q. pasha), 
was also borne by the (Jewish) prefects of the new 
Israelitish colony (Ezra vi, 7; Neh. vii, 14,18; comp. 
Hag. i, 1,14; ii, 2, 21), which it had over its own peo- 
ple, exclusive of the circuit or ministerial officers 
(Neh. iii, 9,14, 15, etc.), municipal officials, or 57235 
(Neh. ii, 16; iv, 19; v, 7, etc.), and judges (Ezra vii, 
25). See TrrsHATHAH. Besides the Persian civil 
functionaries, there were likewise in the subject terri- 
tories tax-commissioners or treasury-officers appoint- 
ed, 879575 (Ezra vii, 21), and under them a general 
forest-keeper (Neh. ii, 8). During the Seleucid-Syr- 
ian rule Judxa belonged, while their relations were 
peaceful, to the precinet of a general or orparnyde of 
Pheenicia and Coele-Syria (2 Mace. iii, 5; iv, 4; viii, 
8), who was a provincial officer endowed with civil 
and military jurisdiction. The administration of the 
revenue was intrusted to special functionaries (2 Mace. 
ili, 8; 1 Mace. x, 41; xiii, 87). The chief manage- 
ment of the finances, however, was in the hands of the 
royal chamberlain (2 Mace. iii, 7 sq.). During the 
government of Antiochus Epiphanes we find military 
appointees (1 Mace. vii, 8) and extraordinary commis- 
sioners (1 Mace. i, 58; ii, 15; 2 Mace. v, 22) in Judea. 
During the contests for the throne between Demetrius 
Soter and Alexander, the Jewish high-priests still re- 
tained the dignity of vassal-chiefs over Juda (1 Mace. 
x), and Jews were intrusted with executive authority, 
even beyond the limits of that territory (1 Mace. xi, 
59). Simon was absolute hereditary prince over Ju- 
dea, and held also the right of coinage (1 Mace. xv). 
Tn all this period, as well as earlier under the Egyp- 
tian dominion, the imposts were not unfrequently 
farmed out to the high-priests, or to wealthy Jews (1 
Maoe. xi, 28; xiii, 15; Josephus, Ant. xiii, 4, 4 sq., 
16), which brought them into close connection with the 
royal functionaries, and eyen conferred upon them a 
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certain executive authority.—Winer, ii, 205. See As- 
SESSMENT. 

Tor the government of Judea under the Romans, 
see RoMAN EMPIRE. 

8. Democratic Powers.—Notwithstanding the appar- 
ently unlimited and independent authority of these 
different kinds of rulers, the Hebrew people, especial- 
ly during the earlier and purer ages of the common- 
wealth, reserved to themselves a large measure of di- 
rective or vetatory and magisterial influence, which 
enabled the popular will to express itself on all great 
emergencies, and even in minor points, in a clear and 
decided manner, through regularly constituted chan- 
nels, the general assembly or the select committee. 

The supreme political body of the Hebrew nation, 
duly met in congress, is designated in the original by 
two words of nearly equal frequency in the sacred 
writings, M72, edah’, from 523, to appoint, also to bring 
together ; and, Dp, kahal’, from PHP, i. q. KaXtiv, to 
convoke (Sept. ixxAncia, cuvaywyn; Vulgate, Congre- 
gatio, Cetus, Ecclesia). The phrase ‘‘tabernacle of the 
Congregation,’ however, which so frequently occurs as 
indicating the place of meeting, is described by neither 
of these words, but by 3257 [574]; the versions con- 
sistently mark the difference also, the Sept. invariably 
translating this phrase by 7) oxyv7 Tov paprupiov, and 
the Vulg. by tabernaculum testimonii; although when 
the word 33°72 occurs without the 258 (as in Numb. 
xvi, 2), it has somewhat of the ambiguity of the Latin 
Curia, which equally well signifies the Senate and the 
Senate-house. In this passage 33172 is translated by 
Bovdy) and Tempus Concilii; in many other passages 
the word is variously rendered, but generally bears 
reference to a set time or place, e. g. in Lam. i, 15, A. V. 
renders it assembly; but in ii, 6, place of assembly and 
solemn feast ; the Sept. and Vulgate are equally capri- 
cious—kavodc and tempus standing in Lam. i, 15, and 
éoprn, tabernaculum and festivitas in ii, 6. This word 
33°72 is the most frequent original equivalent of our 
noun ‘‘congregation.’” Apart from bax (tabernacle), 
it has a highly generic sense, including all the holy as- 
semblies of the Jews. 

There is good reason to believe that, not unlike the 
Servian constitution of the Roman people (Arnold’s 
History of Rome, i, 70), the Hebrew nation from the first 
received a twofold organization, mé/itury as well as po- 
litical (comp. Exod. xii, 51; Numb. i, 3, and through- 
out; Numb, xxvi, 3; and 1 Chron. vii, 4 and 40. See 
also Lowman’s Dissertation on the Civil Government of 
the Hebrews, p. 159, 186, etc.). The classification of the 
people is very clearly indicated in Josh. vii, 14-18. (4.) 
The Tribe T2"3 or DAL) was divided into clans, gentes, 
A. Y. ‘‘families,”’ mimpw. (2.) Each AMishpachah 
comprised a number of familie, Auth. Vers. ‘‘houses,”’ 
ans. (8.) Each M73 or ‘Shouse’ was made up of 
qualified ‘‘men,’’ fit for military as well as political 
service, being twenty years old and upward (Numb. i, 
3). The word which describes the individual member 
of the body politic, 934 (plur. 21735), is very signifi- 
cant ; for it means vir a robore dictus (Gesenius, Thes. 
i, 262), ‘a man of valor,”’ from ‘733, to be strong (First, 
Heb. Worteb. i, 239; Meier, Hebr. Wurz. W.-b. p. 251). 
Now it was the organic union of the twelve tribes 
which constituted in the highest and truest sense the 
MID, or DIP, i. e. ‘‘Congregation,” convened duly for 
a competent purpose (Kurtz, /ist. Old Covt. ii, 163). 
As with the Greeks there was an aryuia, and with the 
Latins a Deminutio Capitis, so there were sundry faults 
which deprived a home-born Israelite (MTN, Sept. av- 
ToxSur, Vulg. indigena; or ny, adedo6e, civis, in Deut. 
i, 16) of his privilege as a member of the national as- 
sembly (see Deut. xxiii, 1-8 [comp. with Neh. xiii, 1- 
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3]; also Exod. xii, 17, 19; xxx, 33, 38; xxxi, 14; Lev. 
vii, 20, 21, 25, 27; xvii, 4, 9,10, 14; xviii, 29; xix, 8; 
SOMO She K KS, Oi Los SiS sexed 20): 
Numb. ix, 13; xv, 31; xix, 20). On the other hand, 
the franchise or civitas was conferred (with certain ex- 
ceptions, such as are mentioned in Deut. xxiii, 3) on 
foreigners, D775 (A. V. ‘strangers ;’’ Sept. apoorAv- 
rat; Vulg. peregrini), after they had qualified them- 
selves by circumcision (Exod. xii, 19; Ley. xix, 34; 
Deut. xxix, 11, comp. with Isa. lvi, 6, 7). 

The aboye words, expressive of the national congre- 
gation, sometimes imply (1) a meeting of the whole 
mass of the people; sometimes (2) a congress of depu- 
ties (Jahn’s Hebrew Republic, p. 243). (1.) At first, 
when the whole nation dwelt in tents, in their migra- 
tion from Egypt to Canaan under the immediate com- 
mand of the great legislator, the Congregation seems 
to haye comprised every qualified Israelite who had 
the right of a personal presence and vote in the con- 
gress. In Exod. xxxv, 1, this ample assembly is des- 
ignated bens 33 MID~>2, the entire Congregation 
of the Sons of Israel (waoa ovvaywy) vie ‘Iopann, 
omnis turba filiorum Israel). Similarly in Num. xxvii, 
19, the phrase is mIsh->a, all the Congregation (aca 
yy cvvaywyn, omnis multitude), while in Ley. xvi, 17 we 
have Deion DaIp7P2, the entire assembly of Israel 
(rica cvvaywyi) lopaiX, universus cetus Israel). We 
would have no difficulty in supposing that every mem-~ 
ber of the Edah was present at such meetings as these, 
in.the lifetime of Moses and before the nation was dis- 
persed throughout its settlements in Canaan, were it 
not that we occasionally find, in later times, an equal- 
ly ample designation used, when it is impossible to be- 


lieve that the nation could have assembled at one place 


of meeting ; e. g. in Josh. xxii, 12, where ‘‘the whole 
congregation of the children of Israel” is mentioned ; 
and again still later, as at the dedication of Solomon’s 
Temple in 1 Kings viii, 14; 2 Chron.i,5. (2.) From 
this impossibility of personal attendance in the nation- 
al congregation, we should expect to find a representa- 
tive constitution provided. Accordingly, in Numb. i, 
16, we read of persons called MIF 2847p, not, as in 
the A.V., ‘renowned of the Congregation,” but wont to 
be called to the Congregation (Michaelis, Laws of Moses, 
i, 230). In xvi, 2, they are still more explicitly styled 
53172 “NAD MID SRW), i.e. chiefs of the Congregation 
who are called to the Convention (ciykhnrot Bovdije, qui 
tempore consilit vocabantur). While in Exod. xxxviii, 
25 occurs the phrase M727 "75S, those deputed to the 
assembly, which exactly describes delegated persons. 
From Josh. xxiii, 2, and xxiv, 1, it would appear that 
these deputies were—(1) ‘‘The elders” (called "3/3 
MmI5n, “ elders of the Congregation,” in Ley. iv, 15), 
as if deputed thereto; and ‘‘elders of Israel,” or ‘‘ of 
the people,” as if representing them and nominated by 
them (Deut. i, 13). (2) ‘‘ The heads,” DAWN, i.e. 
the princes of the tribes’”” (Numb. i, 4, 16), and the 
chiefs of the Mishpachoth, or ‘‘ families’’ (xxvi, passim). 


(3) ‘The judges ;” not, of course, the extraordinary | 


rulers, beginning with Othniel, but the poopy, refer- 
red as in Deut. xvi, 18, stationed in every great city, 
and summoned probably as ex-officio members to the 
congregation. (4) ‘‘ The officers” (D"DWY, yoappareic, 
magistri; whom Jahn calls genealogists, and Gesenius 
magistrates), whether central, as in Numb. xi, 16, or 
provincial, as in Deut. xvi, 18. 
men, in addition to official duties, seem to have had 
attached to their offices the prerogative of representing 
their countrymen at the national convention or Edah. 
We have not classed among these delegates either the 
“ Jethronian prefects’” (Exod. xviii, 15; Deut. i, 13— 
15) or the seventy elders (Numb. xi, 16), for they were 


undoubtedly included already in one or other of the | use of the Israelitish Church, and 
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normal classes (comp. Numb. xi, 16, and Deut. i, 15). 
The members of the Congregation were convened by 
the ruler, or judge, or king, for the time being; e. g. 
by Moses, passim; by Joshua (xxiii, 1, 2); probably 
by the high-priest (Judges xx, 27, 28); frequently by 
the kings—by David (1 Chron. xiii, 2), by Solomon 
(1 Kings viii, 5, ete.), by Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xx, 
4, 5), by Hezekiah @ Chron. xxx, 2), probably by 
the Tirshathahs afterwards (see Ezra x, 8, 9,12), and 
by Judas Maccabeeus (1 Mace. iii, 42-46). The place 
of meeting was at the door of the Tabernacle of the 
Congregation ; sometimes, however, some other place 
of celebrity was selected, as Shechem by Joshua (xxiv, 
i); Mizpeh (Judg. xx, i); Bezek by Saul; and Gilgal 
by Samuel (1 Sam. xi, 8, 15). 

As long as the Israelites were encamped in the wil- 
derness, the Edahs were conyened by the sound of sil- 
ver trumpets. From Numb. x, 2-4, it appears that the 
blowing of one trumpet only was the signal for a more 
select convention, composed only of the heads of the 
Mishpachoth and the princes of the tribes; whereas 
when both trumpets sounded the larger congregations 
met. But after the occupation of Canaan, when this 
mode of summons would be clearly ineffectual, the 
congregations seem to have been convened by messen- 
gers (Judg. xx, 1,12; 1 Sam. xi, 7, 8). 

As to the powers and authority of the congregation 
—it was not a legislative body (Conringius, De Kep. 
Hebr. sec 10, p. 246). The divine law of Moses had 
already foreclosed all legislation, properly so-called ; 
there was only room for by-laws (Sherlock, Dissert. ili, 
317). Nor was the taxing power within the compe- 
tency of the Israelite Edah: ‘‘the national revenues 
of the state were so settled in the tithes and other of- 
ferings, and there being no soldiery in pay, all holding 
their estates by military service, there was no room 
fdr new or occasional taxes; so that the Hebrew par- 
liament could have no business either to make new 
laws or to raise money’? (Lowman, Dissert. p. 135). 
But there was, for all that, a large residue of authority, 
which sufficiently guaranteed the national autonomy. 
(1) The divine law itself was deliberately submitted 
to the Edah for acceptance or rejection (Exod. xix, 3— 
9, and xxiv, 3). (2) Their chiefs were submitted to 
this body on appointment for its approval; e. g. Joshua 
(Numb. xxvii, 19); Saul (1 Sam. x, 24); Saul again, 
on the renewal of the kingdom (1 Sam. xi, 15); David 
(2 Sam. y, 1-3); Solomon (1 Chron. xxix, 22); so the 
later kings—we take as an instance Joash (2 Chron. 
xxiii, 8). (3) The Edah seems to haye the power 
of staying the execution of a king’s sentence (as in 
Jonathan’s case, where ‘‘the rescue’ was not by force 
or violence, but by constitutional power [4757 carries 
with it the idea of authority ], 1 Sam. xiv, 44, 45). (4) 
As in parliament, if it had not actually the prerog- 
ative of making peace and war, it possessed the power 
of checking, by disapprobation, the executive author- 
ity (see Josh. ix, 15; comp. with ver. 18). In later 
times, indeed, the prince seems to haye laid questions 
of foreign alliance, etc., before the congregation, either 
for deliberation or approbation, or both (see the case 
of Simon Maccabeus in 1 Mace. xiv, 18-28). (5) But 
in the absence of a ruler, the Eduh itself apparent- 
ly decided en war or peace (Judg. xx, 1, 11-14; also 
xxi, 13-20). (6) The congregation was a high court 
of appeal in cases of life and death (Numb. xxxv, 12, 
24, 25). (7) Capital punishment was not inflicted 
without the cognizance of the Ldah, and the execution 
of the sentence was one of its functions (Lev. xxiv, 10- 
14; Numb. xv, 32-36). Lastly, the congregation was 
consulted by Hezekiah and Josiah in their pious en- 
deayors to restore religion (2 Chron. XxX, 2-45 XXXIV, 
29). When David mentions his * praises in the great 
congregation” (29 Sap, Psa. xxii, 26, ete.), itis prob- 


ably in reference to his ‘‘ composition of Psalms for the 
y the establishment 
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in its full splendor of the choral Levitical service”’ 
(Thrupp, Psa. i, 141), in all which he would require 
and obtain the co-operation and sanction of the dah. 
After the rejection of the theocratic constitution by 
Jeroboam, the congregation sometimes receives a more 
limited designation, e. g. Downs bnpr->2, “A 
the Congregation of Jerusalem’ (2 Chron. xxx, 2), 
and M3479 Dap Pe, ‘All the Congregation of Ju- 
dah,” aoa 1) ée\Xnoia "Tobda (ver. 25). The phrase 
“ Congregation of Jsrael” is used, indeed, twice in this 
later period (see 2 Chron. xxiv, 6, and xxx, 25); but 
in the former passage the expression directly refers to 
the original institution of Moses, and in the latter to 
the company whom Hezekiah invited out of the neigh- 
boring kingdom to attend his passover.—Kitto, s. v. 
Congregation. See CONGREGATION. 

4, Literature.—See the Critici Biblici, vol.i; Couring, 


De politica Hebreorum (Helmstadt, 1648); Cunzus, De 


republica Hebreorum (Leyden, 1617; Cur. 1666; with 
notes by Nicolai, Leyd. 1705); Dietrich, De jure et sta- 
tu Judcorum (Marb. 1648, 1661); Hillmann, Staats- 
verfassung der Israeliten (Lpz. 1834); Leidekker, An- 
tiquitates Judworum (Amst. 1704); id. De varia repub- 
lica Hebreor. (ib. 1710); Lowman, Ciwil Government of 


the Hebrews (Lond. 1740, with an appendix, ib. 1741); | 


Menoche, De republica Hebreorum (Par. 1648); Paal- 
zom, De civitate Judeorum (Berlin, 1803); Reimer, De 
republica Hebreorum (Havn. 1637); Reiske, Theocratia 
(Jena, 1670); Sigonius, De republica Hebreorum (F. a. 
M. 1585; also in his Annotat. et Antig. Leyden, 1701) ; 
Walch, Monarchie der Hebrder (from the Spanish of 
Vine. Marques de §. Philippe, Niirnb. n. d. s. 1. vol. i); 
Wehner, De republica Hebreorum (Vitemb. 1657). 


Governor, a term used by the A. V. to denote va- 
rious degrees of authority and power: absolute and 
limited, acquired by birth or by election, military and 


civil. The numerous and mostly vague original terms | 


are found in other passages translated by ‘‘ruler,” 
“‘chief,’’ “‘ prince,” “captain,” etc. 

1. 5753, nagid’ (Phen. 733, 8352; Ar. najid; Syr. 
nagida ; from 133, a verb only used in Hiph. and Hoph. 
in the signification of fo tel/). The original meaning 
of this root is to vise, to become conspicuous, visible, to 
be in front (comp. 732), presto, vorstehen, to lead, to be 
first (compare Germ. Féirst=prince). The noun 7733, 
therefore, denotes a prominent personage, whatever his 
capacity, and is used of a chief or prefect, ‘‘ governor” 
of the royal palace, Azrikam (2 Chron. xxviii, 7; com- 
pare 1 Kings iv, 6; Isa. xxii, 15; ol«dvopoc, chamber- 
lain, secretary of state), whose power cnbvinaa) seems 
to have been very considerable (compare Isa. xxii, 21 
sq. “‘Shebnah . . . a nail to the throne”), and who, 
it would appear, was distinguished from the other 
court officers by a particularly brilliant uniform (gir- 
dle and robe), and to whose insignia belonged a key 
worn over the shoulder. In a wider sense the word 
is applied to the chief of the Temple: Azariah, the 
high-priest, ‘‘ruler of the house of God’? (1 Chron. ix, 
11; comp. 2 Chron. xxxi, 13); Pashur, “chief goyer- 
nor of the house of God” (Jer. xx, 1); further, to the 
“Jeader of the Aaronites,”’ Jehoiadah (1 Chron. xii, 
27). Again, it is used of the keeper of the sacred 
treasury, “ Shebuel, ruler of the treasures” (1 Chron. 
xxvi, 24); of the chieftains of a tribe, ‘‘Zebadiah, the 
ruler of the house of Judah” (@ Chron. xix, 11); of 
the “captains” of the army (1 Chron. xiii, 1; 2 Chron. 
XXXH, 21); of the oldest son of the king, the heir-ap- 
parent, ‘‘Abijah, the son of Maachah [the chief], to be 
ruler among his brethren’’ (2 Chron. xi, 22). It is 
finally applied to the king himself: to Saul (A. Vers. 
“anoint him to be captain,’’ 1 Sam. ix, 16, ete.), to 
‘Messiah [the Anointed], the Prince’? (Dan. ix, 25, 
ete.). In the plural the word occurs in the more gen- 
eral sense of aristocracy, ‘‘ Nobles” (Proy. viii, 16). 
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The Targum renders BO DSW, ‘their judges,” by 
y1m7573272; and in the Talmud N7742 is used para- 
bolically for ‘‘leader of a flock.” ‘* When the shep- 
herd is angry with his flock he gives it a blind leader” 
(Baba K. 52)—a corrupt generation to which God ap- 
points a bad king. How far the Talmudical use of 
343, in the sense of “ flagellate” (Pes. 52) and of ‘‘ex- 
tend’ (Baba Mez. 74), may be connected with the no- 
tion of supremacy, reign, we cannot decide here. 

2, NW, nasi’ (from NW3, to carry, lift up; lit. 
raised, exalted, elected; Sept. iyyotpevoc, dpywy), a 
word applied to the chiefs of the families of which a 
tribe was composed (Numb. iii, 24, 30, 32, 35; xvi, 2, 
etc. ; as many as 250 on one occasion, Numb. xvi, 2); 
and who, as deputies (commoners) at the National As- 
sembly, are also called Nasis of the congregation, or 
Nas's of Israel (elected, called to the assembly). But 
it was also used of the twelve supreme chiefs of the 
tribes themselves (Numb. ii, 3 sq.; vii, 2 sq.; iii, 32, 
etc.). Both these dignities, the chiefdom of a family 
as well as that of a tribe, would appear to have been 
elective—corresponding to the word N"‘23—not hered- 
itary, as Michaelis and Winer hold. The Nas? of Ju- 
dah, e. g. Nahshon ben-Aminadab, does not descend 
from the first line of the tribe (Numb. ii; compare 1 
Chron. ii, 9,10). The Nasi of Issachar, again, is call- 
ed Nathaniel ben-Shuar, a name not found among the 
eldest sous of this tribe (1 Chron. vii, 1-3). Finally, 
in the table of the Nasis—no doubt the chiefs of the 
tribes—to whom the division of the Promised Land 
was intrusted by Moses at his death, no son of the Na- 
sts of the desert occurs (Munk, Palest. p.194). N73 


is further employed for generals, under a head (3N7),. 


1 Chron. vii, 40; of Abraham, a Nasi of God, a mighty 
sheik; for non-Israelitish ‘‘ princes:” of the Midian- 
ites (Josh. xiii, 21), and of the Hivites (Shechem) 
(Gen. xxxiv, 2). On the Maccabean coins Simeon 
is called ‘‘ Nasi of Israel.’? Nast was also the official 
name of the president of the Sanhedrim (under whom 
stood the ‘ father of the tribunal, or vice-president’), 
whose seat was in the middle of the seventy-one mem- 
bers (Maim. Jad. Chaz. xiv, Syn. i). 

3. "PB, pakid’ (from IPB, to appoint), an officer, 
official, magistrate, applied to the ecclesiastical dele- 
gate of the high-priest, who, together with the king’s 
scribe, had to empty the chest containing the contri- 
bution to the Temple (2 Chron, xxiv, 11); to the Le: 
vites (Neh. xi, 22); to the ‘‘chief”’ of the Temple (Jer. 
xx, 1, 2); to ‘officers in the house of the Lord’”’ (Jer. 
xxix, 26); to a military commander (2 Kings xxy, 
19; Jer. liii, 25), and to his adjutant or principal man- 
ager (Judg. ix, 28). Further, to the officers whom 
Joseph suggested that Pharaoh’should put over Egypt 
during the years of the famine (Gen. xli, 34); to those 
who were to gather all the virgins unto Shushan for 
Ahasuerus (Esth. ii, 3) ; ‘to praefects, ‘‘ overseers,” ete. 
(Neh. xi, 9; xii, 42); and, finally, to the nobles or 
‘*princes’’ of the king (Jer. xx, 1; 2 Chron. xxxy, 8). 

4, o bu, Shallit’, Heb. and Aram. (from vbw), to 
rule, have power, Arab, id. comp. Sultan); “ one who 
hath power” (Eccles. viii, 8); ‘‘Arioch, the king's 
captain” (Dan. ii, 15); ‘“‘Joseph, the governor over 
the land” (Gen. xlii, 6); a ‘“‘mighty man” or hero 
(Eccles. vii, 19); a “king”’ or satrap (Ezra iv, 20); 
Daniel, the third “ruler” (Dan. v, 29), etc. The verb 
mu) is also used in later Hebrew in the sense “to 
have power,”’ of evil hours, eyil spirits, ete. 

5. HIEN, Aliph’ (from 2X; Arab. id. to join, ete.); 
originally, one who is put over a “thousand,” or BPR, 
viz. the round number of families which constitute a 
clan or subdivision of a tribe (comp. old Saxon “ Hun- 
dred’). It is first used of the chiefs, ‘‘dukes,” of 
Edom (Gen, xxxvi; 1 Chron. i, 51); we find it at a 
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later period also applied to Jewish chiefs (Zech. ix, 7; 
xii, 5, 6). This word is not to be confounded either 
with the captain of a body of a thousand men, or with 
the ‘‘rulers of thousands,” a kind of magistrates se- 
lected by Moses, on the advice of Jethro, for the pur- 
pose of judging the smaller matters during the sojourn 
of the Israelites in the desert; and who were, at a 
later period, superseded by the regular institution of 
the judges. The further use of the word in the sense 
of “friend” (parallel with >7, companion, Mie. vii, 5; 
Proy. xvi, 28, or 37"72, acquaintance, Psa. lv, 14) 
must be traced directly to the root (AER, to accustom 
one’s self). It may further be noticed here that Matt. 
ii, 6 seems to have read the passage in Mic. v, 2, “poxa 
TIT, ‘‘among the thousands [clans ] of Judah,” as 


Msi "HAN, “among the princes of Judah.” 


Derived from the partic. act. (Kal and Piel) are the | 


following four: 6. DPM, PPM, Chokéh’, Mechokék’ 
(from PPM), lit. an engraver, a writer—scil. of laws 
(PM, PPT, PPM, law, decree); a lawgiver (Gen. xlix, 
10; Deut. xxxiii, 21); one who decides by the law: 
a judge (Isa. x, 1, parallel with ‘‘they that write;” 
with ‘they that handle the pen of the writer,’ Judg. 
v, 14); ‘‘the Lord is our judge, the Lord is our daw- 
giver, the Lord is our king” (Isa. xxxiii, 22); “ princes 
decree justice” (Prov. viii, 15), ete. The Talmud has 
retained the original meaning of engraving, painting, 
writing, e. g. MPIPM jm315 (Gem. Pes. 1, a), is ex- 
plained by ‘of the engravers, scribes’ (Arwch, s. v.), 
and the imitation implied in the notion of ‘‘ drawing” 
has become fixed in the word M>M (Talm. Chul. 41, b, 
“that he shall not émitate the Sadducees”). 

7. dwia, Moshel’ Ow, to be strong), one who 
reigns, holds dominion, ‘‘rules;” used for nearly all 
degrees of power: of the taskmaster of the ant (Prov. 
vi, 7), the husband who rules his wife (Gen. iii, 16), 
Eliezer, who had the management of Abraham’s house 
(Gen. xxiv, 2), Joseph, the second in command over a 
country (Gen. xly, 8), an absolute king (Psa. cv, 20; 
isa. xvi, 1); also in the bad sense of despot (Isa. xiv, 
5); of the Messiah (Mic. v, 1); of God (1 Chron. xxix, 
12; Psa. ciii, 19), etc. No less is the word applied to 
the sway which the sun and moon hold over day and 
night (Gen. i, 18 [‘‘omnium moderator et dux sol,”’ 
Cic. Tuse. i, 68; ‘sol coeli rector,’’ Pliny, ii, 4]). In 
the Talmudical tract Jad. 76, bwin is used for Pha- 
raoh. 

8. 1, Sar (from “31D, to rule, reign; comp. Pheen. 


rusur Sar Babilu,” Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, 
grees of chiefdom or wardenship. 


ler (xl, 2), to the ‘‘ruler over the cattle’ (xlvii, 6), to 
the keeper of the prison (xxxix, 21), to the taskmaster 
of the Israelites (Exod. i, 11), to the ‘‘prince of the 
eunuchs’’? (Dan.i, 7), to the ‘‘master of the song,” 
Chenaniah (1 Chron. xv, 27); further, to preefects, civil 
or military, of very limited or very extensive authori- 
ty: Zebul, the ‘‘ruler of Shechem” (Judg. x, 30); 
‘** Amon, the governor of the city’’ (1 Kings xxii, 26); 
prefects of the provinces (1 Kings xx, 15); ‘‘decu- 
rion”? (Exod. xviii, 21); ‘‘a captain of fifty,” ev77- 
covrapxoc (2 Kings i, 19); captains (judges) over 
hundreds (Deut. i, 15); over a thousand (1 Sam. xviii, 
3); over many thousands (1 Chron. xv, 25); ‘‘cap- 
tain over half of the chariots of war” (1 Kings xvi, 9); 
“captain of the host” (2 Sam. xxiv, 2); general-in- 
chief (Gen. xxi, 22; 1 Sam. xii, 9): hence used—after 
God of hosts—of God himself (Dan. viii, 11). It oc- 
curs by itself in the absolute state as a parallel to 
“judge:’’ ‘who has made thee a prince and a judge 
over us?” (Exod. ii, 14); to “elder” (Ezra x, 8), to 


It is applied to the | 
chief baker of Pharaoh (Gen. x], 16), to the chief but- | 
| ted by gifts (Mal.i, 8). With respect to the 5 of Ju- 
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‘*counsellor” (Hzra viii, 25), to ‘‘king” (Hos. iii, 4). 
The merchants of Tyre are called Bq, merchant- 
princes (Isa. xxiii, 9); the same term is applied to 
noblemen and courtiers, ‘‘the princes of Pharaoh” 
(Gen. xii, 15); ‘‘princes of Zoan” (Isa. xix, 11, 13). 
The priests are called chiefs or princes of the sanctua- 
ry (isa. xliii, 28; 1 Chron. xxv, 5), and the chief- 
priests again are called princes of the priests. Gradu- 
ally the word came to be used of angels, as patrons 
and representatives of special nations (guardian an- 
gels): of Persia (Dan. x, 13, 20); of Greece (Dan. x, 
20); of Israel (x, 21); Michael, ‘‘the great prince”’ 
(xii, 1); the chief princes (x, 13); ‘‘the Prince of 
princes” —God (viii, 25; comp. Sept. in Deut. xxxii, 
8). The use of 7% as guardian angel is retained in 
the Midrash, but the word is also applied in the Tal- 
mud to ‘ta hero at the table, a mighty drinker’? (Widd. 
16, etc.). See Caprarn. 

Of foreign origin is, 9. M33, Pechah’, OD, 12 ; 
Josephus, éxapyoc, of Tatnai (Ant. xi, 4, 4). This 
word has been variously derived from the Persian for 
‘“magnates” (Bohlen); Persic ‘‘to cook’ (Ewald) ; 
Persic for ‘‘Satelles,” ‘t Pedisequus’’ (Gesenius) ; from 
the Turkish for ‘‘ general” (Fraihn); from the Assyr- 
ian Pakha (Sanser. Pakhsha); whence pasha—friend 
[of the king], adjutant, governor of a province (Ben- 
fey, Stern) ; from the Arab. Pé, ‘‘the lower,” and gdh, 
“‘royal office” =Pégah, sub-king (Fiirst); from ‘the 
Arab. verb ID, wallen’’ (Jahn) ; and, finally, from the 
Hebrew MAS—PPN, rayéw. It is applied to a sub- 
prefect of a province, who is subject to the authority 


of the prefect or real governor, in contradistinction 


from }]DATWMY, a satrap (Esth. viii, 9); from 1W (ib.); 
from 49, ‘‘sagan,”’ municipal officer (Jer, li, 28); and 
from =>, “king” or sub-king (2 Chron, ix, 14). It 
is nsed of the ‘‘chiefs” of provinces in the Assyrian (2 
Kings xviii, 24; Isa. xxxvi, 9), Babylonian [Chal- 
dee] (Jer. li, 57; Ezek. xxiii, 6, 23; Dan. iii, 2), Me- 
dian, and Persian empires (Jer. li, 28; Esth. iii, 12; 
viii, 9). Palestine stood, while under Persian domin- 
ion, under such officers, called ‘‘prefects over the riv- 
er’? (Euphrates), whose official residence [8O>] was 
in Jerusalem (Neh. iii, 7; Ezra v, 3; vi, 6; Neh. ii, 
7,9). They were also called prefects of Judah (Hagg. 


/i,1); e.g. Zerubbabel (Ezra ii, 63; Hage. ii, 21, ete.); 


Nehemiah, who succeeded Sheshbazzar (Neh. v, 5, 14; 
xviii, 12). The word seems to have been adopted into 
the Hebrew idiom at an early period, since we find it 


used in 1 Kings x, 15 (2 Chron. ix, 14) of the tributary 
TAID, WWONIO; Assyr. “0, king, e. g. ‘* Nabukudur- | 
‘of Arabia ;” further, of Syrian captains to be put in 
Inser. Borsippa, ete.), a word used of nearly all de- | 


| designate the provincial prefe 


chieftains ‘‘ of the country’’—together with the “ kings 


the room of the (vice-) kings at the time of Ben-hadad 
(1 Kings xx, 24); and, finally, it passed current for 
any person in high authority who was to be propitia- 


dea, introduced by Persian rule, it would appear that 
their remuneration (‘‘bread of the governor,” Ezra 
iv, 14) consisted partly in kind, partly in money 
(bread, wine, and forty shekels of silver,” Neh. v, 
15), chargeable upon the people (Neh. v, 18: ““One 
ox and six choice sheep, also fowls, and once in ten 
days store of all sorts of wine’). .Their office seems 
chiefly to have consisted in collecting the taxes of the 
province (Ezra vi, 8); an office at a later period in the 
hands of the hich-priest, and still later let out on lease. 
—Kitto, s.v. See PAnAru-Moan. 

10. The Chaldee term 449, Segan’ (in the plur. 
“4950) is applied (Dan. iii, 2, 27; vi, 8) to the govern- 
ors of the Babylonian satrapies, in a general way’, in 


| connection with other official terms, from which it is 


not clearly distinguishable, except that it appears is 


cts or viceroys; and 
elsewhere (Dan. ii, 48) it is applied to the preefects 
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over the Magi, of whom one is especially entitled as 
chief or supreme (27) over his colleagues. The cor- 
responding Heb. term 4a5, sagan’, is spoken of the 
provincial rulers under the Chaldee supremacy (Jer. 
li, 23, 28, 57, where it distinguished from M3, above ; 
Ezek. xxiii, 6, 12,23; comp. Isa. xli, 25); also to the 
chiefs and rulers of the people of Jerusalem under the 
Persian supremacy (Ezra ix, 2; Neh. ii, 16; iv, 8, 13; 
v, 7, 17; vii, 5; xii, 40; xiii, 11; in many of which 
passages it is associated with other titles of office or 
honor); and in the Targums it is used of the vicar of 
the high-priest, or the presiding officer of the Temple. 
Corresponding to this term are the modern Persian, 
Arabic, and Syriac words for satrap. It is apparently 
of Sanscrit origin.—Gesenius, s. v.; Fiirst, s. v. 

The Greek terms rendered in the N. T. “ governor”’ 
are the following, of which the first two relate to pub- 
lic or military officers, and the last two to domestic 
usages : 

11. "E9vdpyne, Ethnarch 2 Cor. xi, 32), an officer of 
rank under Aretas, the Arabian king of Damascus. It 
is not easy to determine the capacity in which he act- 
ed. The term is applied in 1 Macc. xiv, 47; xv, 1, to 
Simon the high-priest, who was made general and eth- 
narch of the Jews as a vassal of Demetrius. From 
this the office would appear to be distinct from a mili- 
tary command. ‘The jurisdiction of Archelaus, called 
by Josephus (War, ii, 6, 3) an ethnarchy, extended 
over Idumea and all Judwa, the half of his father’s 
kingdom, which he held as the emperor’s vassal. But, 
on the other hand, Strabo (xvii, 13), in enumerating 
the officers who formed part of the machinery of the 
Roman government in Egypt, mentions ethnarchs ap- 
parently as inferior both to the military commanders, 
and to the monarchs, or governors of districts. Again, 
the prefect of the colony of Jews in Alexandria (called 
by Philo yexapyne, lib. in Flace. § 10) is designated by 


this title in the edict of Claudius given by Josephus | 


(Ant. xix, 5,2). According to Strabo (Joseph. Ant. 
xiv, 7, 2), he exercised the prerogatives of an ordinary 
independent ruler. It has therefore been conjectured 
that the ethnarch of Damascus was merely the govern- 
or of the resident Jews, and this conjecture receives 
some support from the parallel narrative in Acts ix, 
24, where the Jews alone are said to have taken part in 
the conspiracy against the apostle. But it does not 
seem probable that an officer of such limited jurisdic- 
tion would be styled ‘‘ the ethnarch of Aretas the king; 
and as the term is clearly capable of a wide range of 
meaning, it was most likely intended to denote one 
who held the city and district of Damascus as the 
king’s vassal or representative. See ETHNARCH. 

12. ‘Hyeuwy, the Procurator of Judea under the Ro- 
mans (Matt. xxvii, 2, etc.). 
(Luke ii, 2, ete.) to denote the nature of the jurisdic- 
tion of Quirinus over the imperial province of Syria 
(see Gerlach, Die rimischen Statthalter in Syrien und Ju- 
dia, Berl. 1865). See Procuraror. 

13. Olwovopde (Gal. iv, 2), a steward, apparently in- 
trusted with the management of a minor’s property. 
See Srrewarp. 

14. ’Apyirpix\woc (John ii, 9), ‘the governor of the 
feast.’’ It has been conjectured, but without much show 


of probability, that this officer corresponded to the OUR | 


mociapxoc of the Greeks, whose duties are described 
by Plutarch (Sympbs. Quest. 4), and to the arbiter bi- 
bendi of the Romans. Lightfoot supposes him to have 
been a kind of chaplain, who pronounced the blessings 
upon the wine that was drunk during the seven days 
of the marriage feast. Again, some haye taken him 
to be equivalent to the tpame%ozoude, who is defined 
by Pollux (Onom. vi, 1) as one who had the charge of 
all the servants at a feast, the carvers, cup-bearers, 
cooks, ete. But there is nothing in the narrative of 
the marriage feast at Cana which would lead to the 
supposition that the apyirpic\wwoc held the rank of a 


The verb is employed | 
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servant. He appears rather to have been on intimate 
terms with the bridegroom, and to haye presided at the 
banquet in his stead. The duties of the master of a 
feast are given at full length in Ecclus. xxxv (xxxii). 
See ARCHITRICLINUS. 

In the apocryphal books, in addition to the common 
words dpywy, deaordrnc, oTpaTNyoc, Which are render- 
ed ‘‘ governor,’’ we find émuorarne (1 Esdr. i, 8; Judith 
ii, 14), which closely corresponds to 3°>B; ézapyog 
used of Zerubbabel and Tatnai (1 Esdr. vi, 3, 29; vii, 
1), and zpoorarne, applied to Sheshbazzar (1 Esdr. ii, 
12), both of which represent MB ; iepoorarne (1 Esdr. 
vii,2) and zpoorarne Tov tepov (2 Mace. iii, 4), “ the 
governor of the temple” =" (comp. 2 Chron. xxxv, 
8); and carpamne (1 Esdr. iii, 2, 21), ‘‘a satrap,” not al- 
ways used in its strict sense, but as the equivalent of 
otpatnyo¢ (Judith v, 2; vii, 8).—Smith, s. vy. See 
PRINCE. 

15. In James iii, 4, the Greek term rendered ‘‘ gov- 
ernor” is eiSvvwy, a guide or director, i. e. helmsman 
(prop. cuBeovynrnc, whence Lat. gubernator, Eng. gov- 
ernor, the last in a different sense). See Surp. 

The following list (modified from the Biblical Repos- 
itory, 1832, p. 381, 382) of the presiding officers of Ju- 
dea (q. v.) will be found useful in comparing the histo- 
ry of those times. See each name in its place. For 
those of Syria, see SYRIA. 


PROCURATOERS OF JUDA. 


(1.) Coponius 
(2.) Marcus Ambivius. 


(8.) Annius Rufus. These three were appointed by 
Augustus; the two following by Tiberius............. 95 

@) Valerius. Gratue:.5.35.5.- occa ha eee 16 

@.) Pontios Pilatus. . 2 q.....».-casnecdeen ae ae ae 26-56 


(6.) Marcellus, sent by Vitellins, the governor of Syr- 
ia, in place of Pilate.) .o..¥..csaceesee ease eeeadeeeee 
(7.) Marullus, sent by Caligula 
(8.) Publius Petronius, who was at the same time 
governor of Syria, managed the affairs of the Jews 
himself. Under his successor Marsns also, there seems 
to have been no distinct procurator of Judea for two 


36-8T 
37-4) 


or three years) <0... 0 <ncs ss ea stn see oan 40-42 
(9.) Cuspius Fadus, sent by Claudius. .............. 45-46 
0.) Tiberias Alexander... < ls... cwides sv.nne ae cnsieehe 47-4) 
(11.) Ventidius Cumanns 05.00 <<ine ce coeen eeeeneen 49-53 
(2) "A. Claudius Pelix: <<. 2.. sce eek as coe eee 535d 
13.) Portius Festus, under Nero ...........00 cn eees 55-62 
G4.) ATDIN US seis ain's siete ita eiawioe ia a= ee ora 62-64 


15.) Gessius Florus, the last procurator of Judea... 

(16.) Josephus, however, speaks (War, vi, 4, 3) of a Mareus 
Antonius Julianus as being (or having been) procurator (éa:- 
aeons) of Juda in the last struggle with the Romans, A.D. 
iu. 

Govinda, Srveu, the tenth and last guru (teach- 
er) of the sect of the Sikhs, was born at Patnah, in Be- 
har, in 1661. He was a son of Tegh Bahadur, the 
ninth guru. He was educated at Madra Des, in the 
Punjab, where the Sikhs have always been very nu- 
merous. His father, whose power was offensive to the 
Great Mogul Aurungzebe, was put to death by order 
Govinda himself had to retire 
to the mountains surrounding Djemnah, where he 
passed twenty-five years, devoting his time to relig- 
ious meditation, to the study of the Koran, of the relig- 
ious books of the Hindoos, and the Persian language. 
He then undertook a religious reformation of the Sikhs 
(q.v.). He claimed to be a special envoy of God, 
though he at the same time always declared that he 
was only a mortal man. He sanctioned the abolition 
of caste; all the Sikhs are to be equal. They must 
only adore the one God. The worship of saints and 
of images of the Deity are regarded as acts of supersti- 
tion. The precepts contained in the Koran and the 
Puranas cannot procure salvation. The faithful, on 
the contrary, must totally separate from the Mussul- 
mans and the Hindoos. They are permitted to kill 
animals and to use their flesh. Govinda declared all 
to be infamous who would kill female children; but 
to exterminate the Mongols was, on the other hand, 
declared to be a meritorious act. War was to be the 
occupation of all his followers, to every one of whom 
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he gave the title s¢mgh (lion or soldier), and threaten- 
ed with excommunication and everlasting damnation 
all who would abandon the chief in a battle at the mo- 
ment of danger. For admission into the sect a kind 
of baptism was prescribed, and it was declared to be a 
meritorious act to bathe from time to time in the lake 
of Amritsir. Govinda declared that he would be ey- 
erywhere where five of his disciples would be assem- 
bled; and he introduced a kind of council, at which 
the prominent chiefs met to discuss public affairs. Go- 
vinda gained many converts for the sect of the Sikhs. 
His relative, Ram Rae, who disputed with him the title 
guru, was put to death by his order. Having become 
involved in a war with the Mongols, he twice defeated 
them; but finally, as all his allies abandoned him, he 
had to withdraw into the interior of his states. While 
he endeavored to defend his strongholds, all his chil- 
dren perished. When the last stronghold, Tchamkor, 
fell, he made good his escape in the disguise of a dervish, 
and safely reached the desert of Bhutinda. Having 
been joined by many of his adherents, he was able to 
repulse his enemies. He finally accepted an invitation 
to the court of the Great Mogul Aurungzebe ; but, be- 
fore he reached Delhi, Aurungzebe died; but the suc- 
cessor of the latter, Bahadur Shah, received him with 
marked honor, and is said to have made him governor 
ofa province in the valley of the Godavery. There he 
died soon after. The Sikhs regard Govinda as supe- 
rior to the preceding gurus, and none of his successors 
has been deemed worthy to bear the title. Govinda 
is the author of a part of Deswen Padshah ka Greuth 
(Book of the Tenth King), one of the sacred books of the 
Sikhs, which is written in Hindoo verses, with a con- 
clusion in the Persian language. Ofthe sixteen parts 
of this work, the five first and a portion of the sixth 
are from Govinda. He also made additions to the 
other sacred book of the Sikhs, the Greuth (Book), a 
collection of sentences of several gurus. Besides these 
works, he wrote Rehet nameh (Book of Rules) and Ten- 
kha nameh (Book of Restrictions).—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, xxi, 506 sq.; McGregor, History of the Sikhs, 
vol.i. (A.J.5.) 

Gozal. See FLepe ine. 

Go’zan (Heb. Gozan’, j7iA, according to Gesenius, 


quarry ; according to First, ford ; Sept. way [v. rv. 


TwZdo and XwZao]), the tract to which the Israelites | 


were carried away captive by Pul, Tiglath-Pileser, and 
Shalmaneser, or possibly Sargon (2 Kings xvii, 6; 1 
Chron. v, 26). It is also mentioned as a region of 
Central Asia, subject to the Assyrians (2 Kings xix, 
12; Isa. xxxvii, 12), situated on the Habor (2 Kings 
xvii, 6; xviii, 11). Ptolemy, in his description of 
Media, mentions a town called Gauzania (Geogr. vi, 2, 
10), situated between the Zagros mountains and the 
Caspian Sea. Bochart (Opp. i, 194) and others (so 
Rosenmiiller, Bib/. Geogr. I, ii, 102) have attempted to 
identify this town with Gozan. Rennell further states 
that the river Gozan (1 Chron. v, 26) is the modern 


Kizil Ozon, which rises near Sinna, in the eastern part | 
of the Zagros chain, and, after a winding course, joins | 


the Sefid-rud, which flows into the Caspian (Geography 
of Herodotus, i, 521, 2d ed.; see also Ritter, Erdkunde, 
viii, 615; Ker Porter, Travels, i, 267; Kinnier, Memoir 
on the Persian Empire, p. 121; Morier’s Second Journey, 
i, 267). This theory, however, places Gozan too far 
east for the requirements of the Scripture narrative. 
Dr. Grant supposes that the word Gozan signifies “ pas- 
ture,” and is the same as the modern Gozan, the name 
given by the Nestorians to all the highlands of Assyria 
which afford pasturage to their flocks. He thinks that 
the ancient province of Gozan embraced the mountain- 
ous region east of the Tigris, through which the Kha- 


bir and the Zab flow (Nestorian Christians, p. 125 sq.). | 


A close examination of the notices in Scripture, and a 


comparison of them with: the Geography of Ptolemy | 


and modern researches, enable us to fix, with a high 
II].—P PP 
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degree of probability, the true position of Gozan, It 
appears from 2 Kings xvii, 6 (also xviii, 11); that Go- 
zan was in Assyria, which is there distinguished from 
Media; and that Habor was a “‘river of Gozan.’’ There 
can be little doubt that the Habor is identical with the 
Khabur of Mesopotamia. See Hasor. Gozan must, 
therefore, have been in Mesopotamia. The words of 
2 Kings xix, 12 appear to confirm this view, for there 
Gozan and Haran are grouped together, and we know 
that Haran is in Mesopotamia. The conjunction of 
Gozan with Haran or Harran in Isaiah (xxxvii, 12) is 
in entire agreement with the position here assigned to 
the former. As Gozan was the district on the Kha- 
bour, so Haran was that upon the Bilik, the next afflu- 
ent of the Euphrates. See CHArRAN. The Assyrian 
kings, having conquered the one, would naturally go 
on to the other. In 1 Chron. v, 26, Gozan is, by an 
erroneous rendering in the A.V., called a river, and 
is distinguished from Habor. The true explanation 
seems to be, that in this passage Habor is the name 
of a district, probably that watered by the lower Kha- 
bir; while the upper part of the same river, flowing 
through the province of Gozan, is called ARE 3, the 
river of Gozan. Gozan seems to be mentioned on the 
cuneiform inscriptions (q. v.). Ptolemy states that 
Gauzanitis (CavZavric) was one of the provinces of 
Mesopotamia adjoining Chalcitis (Geograph. v, 18, 4). 
The same province Strabo calls Mygdonia (xvi, 1, 27), 
which may probably be, as suggested by Rawlinson, 
another form of the same name (Ancient Monarchies, 
i, 245), 0 being prefixed and 7 rendered into 0. As we 
find Halah, Habor, and Haran grouped together in 
Mesopotamia; as we find beside them a province call- 
ed Gauzanitis; and as in Scripture Gozan is always 
mentioned in connection with the above places, we 
may safely conclude that Gozan and Gauzanitis are 
identical. Gauzanitis lay along the southern declivi- 
ties of Mons Masius, and extended over the region 
watered by the upper Khabir and Jerujer rivers to the 
ranges of Sinjar and Hamma. The greater part of it 
is an undulating plain, haying a poor soil and scanty 
vegetation (Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, p. 275). On 
the other hand, Mr. Layard describes the tract imme- 
diately along the Khabir as one of remarkable fertility 
(ib. p. 227).—Kitto, s. v.; Smith,s.v. See Capriviry. 

Graal (Gril, from the old French, but originally 
Celtic word Gréal, Provengal grazal, and in medieval 
Latin gradalis) signified originally a “ bowl-shaped 
vessel.’’? The poetry of the Middle Ages makes nu- 
merous mention of the Saint Gral (in old French San 
gréal), a vessel said to have been made of a precious 
stone, and endowed with wonderful virtues. Accord- 
ing to the legend, the vessel was brought to the earth 
by angels, and kept first by them, then by a company 
of knights commanded by a king, in a temple built ex- 
pressly for it, at the summit of the unapproachable 
mountain Montsalyage. The legend was developed 
in the early part of the 12th century by the addition 
of Arabic, Jewish, and Christian elements during the 
wars between the Moors and Christians, and especially 
in the wars of the Templars in Spain and Southern 
France. In these countries it became a favorite theme 
for poets. In 1170 it had became confounded with 
the legends of Arthur and of the Round Table, by 
Chrétien de Troyes and other Troubadours of Northern 
France. In the legend of the Round Table the Saint 
Graal is considered as the vessel used by Christ at the 
last supper, and in which Joseph of Arimathea caught 
the blood that fell from the side of Christ (hence the 
erroneous meaning attached to the word, as Sang réal, 
i.e, royal blood, blood of the Lord), The legend was 
made the subject of a poem in old French by Guiot de 
Provins, which has been lost. This tale furnished 
Wolfram von Eschenbach the materials for his Parct- 
valand Titurel, but he gaye the subject a deeply alle- 
gorical meaning of his own, The subject was more 


GRABA 
thoroughly treated by the author of the second Titurel 
in 1270; yet he connects it with the legends of Lohen- 
grin and of Prester John. : 

The legend of the Saint Graal is of some importance 
in the history of the Church. Attempts have been 
made to show the derivation of the word itself, graal, 
from Garalah (A>D43), i.e. foreskin, in allusion to the 
blood shed in circumcision as the type of the blood of 
Christ. But it appears certain that it means a vessel, 
cup, or shell. A costly cup was really found by the 
first crusaders at Cxesarea. It was allotted to the Ge- 
noese, who brought it to Genoa, where it remained for 
several centuries in the chapel of John the Baptist in 
the Church of St. Lorenzo, from whence it was trans- 
ported to Paris. There appears to be some connection 
between the legend of Prester John, as joined with the 
San Graal, and the still existing remains of the Gnos- 
tie sect known by the appellation of Disciples of John 
(Sabians, Zabians, Nazareans, Mendeans, Baptists). 
Not only the name John, but the locality assigned in 
the legend (viz. the interior of Asia, on the southern 
frontier of the Turkish empire), as well as the fact that 
in this Gnostic sect the king is at the same time high- 
priest, seems to favor the idea of a connection, The 
use of the Graal, according to the tradition, is as fol- 
lows: It is claimed on every Good Friday there comes 
into it, from heaven, a holy wafer, which is intended 
as the food for many; thus the Graal is a sort of con- 
tinuation of the miracle of feeding the multitude (Matt. 
xv, 32). It provides food and drink in abundance for 
the znitiated, but to them alone is it visible. It cannot 
be obtained by violence, but is to be received by faith. 
At the bottom of the legend we find the doctrine of the 
real presence in the Lord’s Supper. The wanderings 
of the Saint Graal, which came from the East to the 
West, afterwards to return again to the East, points the 
Church to the duty of missionary enterprise, etc. In 
all these poetical legends one point is especially desery- 
ing of notice: it is the evidence they afford of the ten- 
dencies of the Christian mind in all ages to fathom 
the unfathomable, and to cling to the memory of past 
events, and to reproduce them. But for this very rea- 
son it becomes the more necessary for us to distinguish 
between the original and the image, between the real 
facts and the errors which have grown up around them. 
By a just criticism, the poetry of the Middle Ages, which 
in latter times has been much studied, can be made 
very useful for the history of theology.—See Biisching, 
Der hetl. Gral u. seine Hitter (Altdeutsches Museum, Berl. 
1809, vol. i); Boisserée, Ueber d. Beschreibung d. heil. 
Gral’s (Mun. 1834); C. Lachmann, Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach (Berlin, 1838, 2d ed. 1854); San Marte (Schultz), 
Die Sage v. heil. Gral (Leben u. Dichten W's v. Eschen- 
bach, 1841, vol. ii); K. Simrock, Parcival und Titurel 
(Stuttg. and Tubing. 1842); C.F. Géschel, Die Sage v. 
Parcival u. v. Grail, etc. (Berlin, 1855) ; Herzog, Real- 
Encyklop.y, 314; Dunlop, History of Fiction, p. 73 sq. 
(London, 1845, 1 vol. 8vo); Bullfineh, Age of Chivalry, 
p. 185-226 (Boston, 1865, 8yo). 


Gra’ba (AyoaBa v.r.’AyyaBa, Vulg. Armacha), 
given (1 Esdras v, 29) as the name of one of the Neth- 
inim (‘‘ servants of the Temple”) whose ‘sons’ return- 
ed from the captivity; evidently the HAGABAH (q. v.) 
or HAGABa of the Heb. texts (Ezraii,45; Neh. vii, 48). 


Grabe, Joann Ernst, a Protestant theologian, 
was born at Kénigsberg, Prussia, July 10,1666. He 
studied theology in order to enter the ministry in the 
Lutheran Church, but, having imbibed the High-church 
theory of apostolical succession, he thought of joining 
the Roman Catholic Church, but, by the advice of 
Spener, he went in 1697 to England, where he was 
well received by William III, who settled upon him a 
pension of £100 a year. In 1700 he was ordained a 
deacon, and was presented to a chaplainey of Christ 
Church, Oxford, which was the only ecclesiastical ap- 
pointment he ever held, Upon the accession of Queen 
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Anne his pension was continued, and in 1706 the Uni- 
versity of Oxford conferred upon him the degree of 
D.D. He now devoted himself to literary labors, in 
which he was industriously occupied until his death, 
Nov. 14, 1711. 

Of his numerous works the most celebrated is his 
edition of the Septuagint, the text of which is founded 
upon the Alexandrian MS. then in St. James’s Library, 
but now in the British Museum. Vol.i(Oxford,1707)_ 
contains the Pentateuch and the three following books. 
Vol.ii was to contain all the historical books of the Old 
Testament; vol. iii all the prophetical books; and vol. 
iv the Psalms, the books of Solomon, etc. But after 
Grabe had begun to print the second volume, he was 
induced to postpone the appearance of that, and also 
of the third volume, by the expectation of being fur- 
nished with important MSS. and other materials, which 
would enable him to render them more complete. That 
no time might be lost, however, in expediting the 
whole work, he published in 1709 vol. iv, Continens 
Psalmorum, Jobi, ac tres Salamonis Libros, cum Apoc- 
rypha ejusdem, necnon Siracide Sapientia (fol. and 8yo). 
In the following year he published a Latin disserta- 
tion, giving a particular account of the reasons why he 
had departed from his original order of publication, 
and of the materials which he expected to receive in 
order to perfect his plan. These were, a Syriac MS. 
of the original books of the Old Testament, with Ori- 
gen’s remarks upon them; and two MSS., one belong- 
ing to Cardinal Chigi, and the other to the college of 
Louis XIV. Afterwards he received these MSS., and 
made collations from them; in the mean while he had 
prepared a volume of annotations upon the whole work, 
and also collected the materials for the Prolegomena. 
It required, however, so much time to digest the whole 
into proper method, that the second and third volumes 
were not published until after his death, the former in 
1719 and the latter in 1720. He also published Spici- 
legium SS. Patrum et hereticorum saec. i, ii (Oxon. 1714, 
2 vols. 8vo); Justini Apologia Prima; Irenei adversus 
Hereses Libri V; Epistola ad Millium (to show that the 
Alexandrian MS. of the Septuagint contains the best 
version of the Book of Judges, and that the version of 
the Vatican MS.is almost a new one, made in the third 
century); An Essay upon two Arabic MSS. of the Bod- 
leian Library; De Forma Consecrationis Eucharistie, 
hoc est, Defensio Ecclesie Grece contra Romanam. He 
had also published in 1705 a beautiful edition of Bishop 
Bull’s works (fol.), with notes, for which he received 
the author’s thanks.—Hook, Ecel. Biog. y, 347; Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop. v, 310. 

Grace (Lat. gratia; Gr. yapic; Heb. TOM and 
{%), a word of various import in Scripture and in the- 
ology. , 

I. Scriptural Uses.—(1.) Physical beauty (grace of 
form and person) (Proy.i, 9; iii, 22; xxxi, 30; Psa. 
xly, 2, ete.). (2.) Favor, kindness, goodness, benev- 
olence, friendship of God towards men, or of men to- 
wards one another (Gen. vi, 8; xviii, 3; xix, 19; 2 
Sam. x, 2; 2 Tim,i, 9). (8.) God’s forgiving mercy, 
as gratuitous and opposed to merit (Rom. xi, 6; Ephes. 
ii, 5; Colos.i, 6, ete.). (4.) The Gospel generally, as 
contradistinguished from the law (John i, 17; Rom. 
vi, 14; 1 Pet. v, 12, ete.). (6.) Certain gifts of God, 
freely bestowed; e. g. miracles, prophecy, tongues, 
ete. (Rom. xv, 15; 1 Cor. xv, 10; Ephes. iii, 8, ete.). 
(6.) Christian virtues; e. g¢. charity, liberality, holi- 
ness, etc. (2 Cor. viii, 7; 2 Pet. iii,18). (7.) The glory 
to be revealed, or eternal life (1 Pet.i,13). Wilson 
(Bampton Lecture on the Communion of Saints, Oxford, 
1851, 8vo) remarks as follows on the scriptural use of 
the word: ‘‘Xaore occurs in the Sept. version sixty- 
six times, of which number it stands sixty-one times 
for |, and its signification in the New Test. cannot 
be fairly estimated without*reference to the idea ex. 
pressed by that Hebrew word, This is drawn alto- 
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gether from Oriental life, and implies properly the 
good will and inclination of a superior towards an in- 
ferior, so much below him as to seek only for a spon- 


taneous and gratuitous favor, or to invite the favor 


only by his needs, humility, and supplications. The 
favorable inclination is manifested in a kind of conde- 
scending aspect. Hence constantly the phrase ‘find 
favor i the sight of? (12922): compare particularly 
Numb. vi, 25, ‘The Lord make his face to shine upon 


thee, and be gracious unto thee’ (427171). Upon an 


examination of the use of the words jM and 4277 in the 
Old Test. it will appear that a quality is sometimes 
implied in the object which has invited the favor of 
the superior; sometimes the favor is altogether gratu- 
itous: a few instances are subjoined. 1. A quality or 
antecedent merit is supposed: Gen. xxxii, 5; xxxix, 
4,21; xlvii, 29; 1,4; 1 Sam. xvi, 22; xxv, 8; 2 Sam. 
xvi, 4; Esth. ii, 15,17; v, 2; Prov. i, 9; ili, 22; iv, 9 
(in these three places yaourac, spiritual graces) ; Prov. 
vy, 19, hinnula gratie ; xiii, 15, bona mens dat gratiam ; 
xi, 16, mulier gratie (ebyonoroc); in Nah. iii, 4, pul- 
chritudo meretricis. 2. On the other hand, the idea of 
merit or pleasing quality is excluded in Gen. xxxiv, 
11; Exod: iii, 21; xi, 3; xii, 36; Numb. xxxii, 5; 
Ruth ii, 2; 1 Sam.i, 18; xxvii, 5; Jer. xxxi, 2; but 
particularly in Exod. xxxili, 19, where “8 amin 
rigs} “WN is translated by eejow Oy dy thew; and 
Psa. li, 3, where, and in other places, 42% has nearly 
the meaning of DM, to pity and commiserate. vi 
stands for a gift of free love in Psa. Ixxxiv, 12; Prov. 
iii, 34. A merit or pleasing quality in the object is 
neither excluded nor necessarily implied in Psa. Lxyvii, 
2, and elsewhere. But some exciting cause of the fa- 
vor is supposed in Deut. xxviii, 50; 2 Kings xiii, 23; 
Job xix, 21 (Have pity on me); Psa. cxxiii, 6; Prov. 
xiv, 35; xix, 17 (He that hath pity on the poor); xxi, 
10; Isa. xxx, 18, 19; xxxiii, 2; Lam. iv, 16; Amos 
y,15; Mal.i, 9. But the best illustration of the He- 
brew idea of ‘grace’ will be derived from observing 
that 4205, the form of which implies to make one’s 
self an object of grace, means not to deserve, but to pray ; 
and 572527 are not merits, but supplications ; the hu- 
mility and abject condition of the suppliant is thus the 
exciting cause of the favor (1 Kings vili, 33, 47, 59; 
ix, 3; 2 Chron. vi, 24, 37; Job ix, 15; xix, 16; Esth. 
iy, 8). TM is sometimes prayer and sometimes the 
favor gained by it.’’ The word grace occurs 128 times 
in the New Test. (Cruden). Wilson presents all these 
passages in a tabular form, with explanations, and re- 
marks that a comparison of them will show that ‘‘there 


- ig not one text in which the word grace occurs in any 


connection with either of the sacraments.” See Sac- 
RAMENTS. 

Il. Theological.—The word ‘‘ grace’’ is the hinge of 
three great theological controversies: (1) that of the 
nature of depravity and regeneration, between the or- 
thodox doctrine of the Church and Pelagianism; (2) 
that of the relation between grace and free will, be- 
tween the Calvinists and the Arminians; (3) that of 
means (media) of grace, between the Romanists and 
Puseyites on the one hand and Protestants on the 
other. For the treatment of the first, see PELAGIAN- 
ism; on the second, see ARMINIANISM }; ELECTION; 
PReEDESTINATION; WiLL. On the third, see SACRA- 
MENTS. 

Grace, Letrers or, gratie, gratiosa rescripta, is 
the name given to particular rescripts, by which the 
pope sometimes grants especial privileges, indulgences, 
exemptions, etc. to all who have participated in extra- 
ordinary processions ; when a prebend or the reversion 
of an office is the reward, then the letter of grace con- 
stitutes a gratia exspectativa (see EXPrcTANri£). For 


~ the canon law on the subject, see Wetzer u, Welte, 


Kirchen-Lex. 
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Grace, MraAns or. 
RAMENTS. 


Grace AT MEALS, a short prayer at table, implor- 
ing the divine blessing, and expressing thanks to God 
for the food he has provided. The propriety of such 
an act is evident both from the scriptural injunction (1 
Cor. x, 31) and from the example of our Lord (Mark 
VALE Os i) = 

Gradmontains. See GRANDMONTAINS. 


Gradual, an anthem, psalm, or part of a psalm’ 
chanted in the mass between the epistle and the gos- 
pel. So called because the chanter stood on the pulpit 
steps. The name is also given to the book containing 
the psalms chanted at mass, which was called gradale, 
or graduale.—Palmer, Orig. Liturg. ii, 46; Procter, On 
Common Prayer, p. 8, 317. 


See Mnans or Grace; Sac- 


Graduate, one who has obtained a degree in a 
university: the name is usually given to those who 
have obtained merely the lowest degree, that of A.B. 
See DEGREES. 


Grecia. See Grecia. 


Graeffe, Jouann Friepricu CurisTornu, a Ger- 
man philosophical and theological writer, was born at 
Gottingen Feb. 15,1754. He studied in the university 
of that city, became pastor of Obernjesa in 1784, and in 
1792 became pastor of a parish and professor of cate- 
chetics and of philosophy at Géttingen. He died at 
Gottingen Oct. 27,1816. He wrote several works on 
philosophy and theology, all more or less on the sys- 
tem of Kant. Among them are Vollstdndiges Lehrbuch 
d. allgemeinen Katechetik nach Kantischen Grundsatzen 
(Gott. 1795-1799, 3 vols. 8vo):—Grundsdtze d. allgem. 
Katech. nach, Kantisch. Grundsdtzen (Gott. 1799) :—De 
Miraculorum Natura, philosophic principits non contra- 
dicente (Helmstadt, 1797) :—Commentar uber eine der 
schwersten Stellen in Kants metaphysischen Anfangs- 
griinden d. Naturwissenschaft (Celle, 1798) :—Die Pas- 
toraltheologie nach ihrem ganzen Umfange (Celle, 1803, 
2 vols.).—See Beyer, Allg. Mag. fiir Predig. vol. xii; 
Doering, Gel. Theol. i, 525; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Géné- 
rale, xxi, 584. 

Graft (tycevrpiZw, to prick im or spur on, Wisd. 
xvi, 11; hence to insert by an incision, Rom. xi, 23, 
A.V. “‘ graff in”), the process of inoculating fruit-trees, 
often resorted to in order to preserve the quality of the 
fruit; by taking shoots or buds from approved trees 
and inserting them on others, where, with proper pre- 
cautions, they continue to grow (Rom. xi, 17-24). By 
this process particular sorts of fruit may be kept from 
degenerating, which they are very apt to do when 
raised from the seed; for the grafts, though they re- 
ceive their nourishment from the stocks, always pro- 
duce fruit of the same sort as the tree from which they 
were taken. ‘This process is peculiarly appropriate to 
the olive-tree (Stuart, Comment. ad loc.). An insect 
of the gnat species is said to breed in the male fig-tree, 
and, being covered with the pollen of the male flowers, 
impregnates with it the stigma of the female tree. The 
flowers of the palm-tree yield fruit only on the female 
tree, when its stigmata have been fecundated by pollen 
from the male; and as it is precarious to leave this 
process to be effected by insects or the wind, it is com- 
monly done by manual labor. See Fra, The He- 
brews appear to have pinched off the blossoms of the 
fruit-trees during the three first years of their growth, 
in order to improve their fruitfulness (Numb. xviii, 12, 
13). See TREE. 


Grafton, Josrrn, a highly respected and useful 
Baptist minister, was born at Newport, R.!., in 1757. 
His father was a sailor, but abandoned the sea to set 
up the business of sail-making in Providence. J oseph, 
at the age of fourteen, began working at his father 8 
trade. He was hopefully converted in 1775, and join- 


/ed the Congregational Church, which included Bap- 


tists dissatisfied with strict communion. He began 
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preaching in 1776. While preaching to a congrega- 
tion of ‘‘ Separates” in Plainfield, Conn., he reconsid- 
ered his views on communion, and joined in 1787 the 
Baptist Church, He was ordained a pastor of the First 
Baptist Church in Newton, Mass., in 1788, where for 
nearly fifty years he continued his studies and labors 
in a successful pastorate and in habitual activity on 
behalf of missionary and beneyolent undertakings. He 
was actively engaged in founding the theological sem- 
inary at Newton, and was for many years one of its 
trustees. He died in 1836. He published four sermons 
and some occasional addresses. (L. E. S.) 
Graham, Isabella, a woman noted for piety and 
intelligence, one of the ‘‘saints’’ of modern times. She 
was born in Lanarkshire, Scotland, and was piously ed- 
ucated by her parents, Mr. and Mrs. John Marshall. 
At seventeen she was admitted by Dr. Witherspoon 
(afterwards president of Princeton College) to the 
Lord’s Supper. In 1765 she was married to Dr. Gra- 
ham, and accompanied him to Canada, where his regi- 
ment was stationed. Her husband died at Antigua in 
1774. She returned to Scotland, and supported her 
father and her four children by opening a school for 
young ladies. In 1789 she returned to New York, and 
opened a seminary. In 1799 a society was instituted 
at New York for the relief of poor widows with small 
children. The original plan of the society was formed 
at the house of Mrs. Graham, and a school for the in- 
struction of orphans was opened, and taught by Mrs. 
Graham’s former pupils. Besides establishing this 
school, Mrs. Graham selected some of the widows best 
qualified for the task, and engaged them for a small 
compensation to open day schools for the instruction 
of the children in distant parts of the city. She also 
established two Sunday-schools. In 1806 a society of 
ladies was organized to procure or build an asylum for 
orphan children. Mrs.Graham remained in the office 
of directress of the Widows’ Society, but felt also much 
interest in the success of the Orphan Asylum Society, 
and herself, or one of her family, taught the orphans 
daily until the friends of the institution were sufficient 
to provide a teacher and superintendent. In 1811 
some gentlemen of New York established a Magdalen 
Society, and Mrs. Graham became its president until 
her death. 
forming a society for the promotion of in- 
dustry among the poor. For some weeks 
previous to her last illness she was favored 
with unusual health, and much enjoyment 
of religion. She died on the 24th of July, 
1814. Few books have been more widely 
circulated than her Life and Letters (last 
ed. London, 1838, 8vo). In America, Dr. 
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Mason’s sketch of her has been widely scat- 
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Grain (occurs only as a rendering of “Ang, tseror’, 
a small stone or kernel, Amos ix, 9; kd«koc, a berry or 
individual seed, e. g. of mustard, Matt. xiii, 31, etc. ; 
or wheat, John xii, 24; 1 Cor. xv, 37) is not used in 
the A.V. in our American collective sense of corn (q. 
y.) in general, which is the signification of j4, "2, or 
“23. The Hebrews planted only wheat, barley, and 
spelt (comp. Isa. xxviii, 25; Ezek. iv, 9); rye and oats 
are not mentioned in the Bible (in the Talmud five 
species of grain are named, Mishna, Nedar. vii, 2; and 
some find even rye and oats in the >>} mbaw 
y7D1wM of Menach. x, 7). On the other hand, some 
(e. g. Michaelis) think that rice is referred to by M771 
(Isa. xxviii, 25), in opposition to Rosenmiiller and Ge- 
senius. As diseases of seed-grain, py, paleness 
(“mildew”), and 735 72, blight (“ blasting”’), are men- 
tioned. See CEREALS. 

Gral or Grail. See Graat. 

Gramma, Graphé (yodappa, yoagr), terms ordi- 
narily used in the ancient Church to signify the Holy 
Scriptures. They were also occasionally employed as 


| names of the Apostles’ Creed, perhaps because it was 


gathered entirely from Scripture; or else because it 


| was used in reference to the learning of the Creed by 


the catechumens, just as the word paQnpa, the lesson, 
was used to designate the Creed, because the catechu- 
mens were bound to commit it to memory.—Valesius, 
Not. in Socrat. i, 8; Bingham, Orig. Eccl. bk. x, ch. 
iii, § 4. 

Granary. Originally corn was kept in subterra- 
nean storehouses, and even in caverns; but in prog- 
ress of time granaries were erected, both in Egypt and 
Palestine. Inthe former country granaries were often 
of an extensive character. They were laid out in a 
very regular manner, and varied of course in plan as 
much as the houses, to which there is every reason to 
believe they were frequently attached, even in the 
towns; and they were sometimes only separated from 
the house by an avenue of trees (Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. 
abridgment, i, 13). They had vaulted roofs, and com- 
plete arrangements for depositing and removing the 
grain. Dr. Robinson, when visiting Huj, a village not 


tered by the Tract Society. See Mason, 
Life of Isabella Graham (N. York, 12mo); 
Bethune (Mrs.), Letters and Correspondence 
of Mrs. Graham (1838, 8vo); Jones, Chris- 
tian Biography, p.189. 

Graham, Mary Jane, was born in 
London in 1803, and was so carefully edu- 
cated, and so industrious in study, that she 
acquired a knowledge of nearly all the mod- 
ern languages, as also of Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics. In her eighteenth year she 
fell into infidel doubts, but soon emerged 
from them into Christian light and hope. 
To saye others from a like experience, she wrote the 
Test of Truth (London, 12mo, 7th ed. 1852), giving an 
account of her mental exercises, her infidelity, and her 
conversion. She also wrote a treatise on The Free- 
ness and Sovereignty of God's Grace, published after her 
death (12mo), Her last years were full of suffering, but 
she died in great peace and joy at Stoke Fleming, Dev- 
onshire, in Dec. 1830. See Bridges, Life of Mary Jane 
Graham (London, 1832, 12mo 1833, 1840, and 1853, 
12mo). 


Ancient Egyptian Granary, showing how the grain was put in through the 
top of the bin, ¢, from a ladder, d, by sacks borne upon the shoulder, ¢, 
and the small sliding doors, a, b, intended for taking it out. 


far from Gaza, says, ‘‘ Here were several subterranean 
magazines for grain, like cisterns, with a mouth like a 
well, such as we have seen in several villages’”’ (B2b. 
Res. ii, 385). The peasantry in the East generally 
prefer these subterranean storehouses, not so much for 
the preservation of the corn as for the greater security 
against marauding parties, while erected barns are 
generally confined to more populous districts (Deut. 
xxvii, 8; Prov. iii, 10; Gen. xli, 35; Wxod. a) 11; 7 
Chron, xxvii, 25; Luke xii, 18). See GARNER, 
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Grandier, Ursaiy, a French priest of the 17th 
century of unhappy memory. He was educated among 
the Jesuits, entered the order, and became curé of St. 
Peter’s, and canon of the Holy Cross in Loudun, His 
preaching became very popular, and not the les 
beeause of his attacks upon the vices of the clergy. 
Bitter enmities were excited, and he was charged with 
fayoring Protestantism. A manuscript essay against 
the celibacy of the clergy was found among his papers. 

e was condemned by the bishop of Poitiers in 1630 
to do penance, and interdicted from service as a priest 
for five years. From this penalty he was freed, on 
appeal, by the archbishop of Bordeaux. This triumph 
increased his boldness; he returned to Loudun, and 
soon got into new trouble. In 1632 the nuns of the 
Ursuline convent of Loudun became, as they said, 
possessed with devils: hysterical convulsions and all 
sorts of extravagances abounded among them. Gran- 
dier was charged with ‘‘ bewitching” them, and send- 
ing ‘legions of devils into their bodies.”’ A libel on 
cardinal Richelieu, published in 1632, was charged 
upon Grandier, with no ground whatever. He was 
arrested and conducted to Angers Dec. 7, 1633. The 
charges against him were sacrilege, adultery with the 
wife of a magistrate of Loudun, and with bewitching 
the Ursuline nuns. The records of the trial are very 
curious. One of the necessary signs of ‘‘ possession,” 
according to the Romish law, is the knowledge of lan- 
guages not acquired in the ordinary way. The exor- 
cist who was appointed to test the nuns asked one of 
them in Latin “ Quem adoras?’’ She answered, with 
convulsive contortions, ‘* Jesus Christus.” One of the 
judges could not help remarking, ‘‘ This devil, at least, 
does not know syntax.” The trial lasted a long time, 
and ended in the condemnation of Grandier, who was 
burnt alive Aug. 18, 1634. But the devils still kept 
possession of the nuns; it was not till Nov. 5, 1638, 
that “Leviathan” was dislodged from the head of the 
superior of the convent; and ‘‘Behemoth,” the stron- 
gest of all the demons, stubbornly kept his place till 
Aug. 15, 1637. The affair, of course, caused immense 
scandal, and a small library of pamphlets and books 
was written upon the subject. Alfred de Vigny re- 
counts the story of Grandier at length in his Cing- 
Mars. A similar trial took place in 1647 with regard 
to certain cases of possession (or of crime) in the con- 
vent of Louviers. See Michelet, Lowis Quatorze, p. 
455 sq.; Journal des Savans, Mai, 1689 ; Audin, Hist. 
des Diables de Loudun (Amst. 1693, 12mo); Bayle, Dic- 
tionnaire; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog..Génerale, xxi, 644 sq. 

Grandmont or Grammont, Orper or. This 
religious order was founded by Stephen of Thiers, 
who in 1076 withdrew to the mountains of Muret, 
near Limoges, France, to lead an ascetic life. He 
wore a penitent’s shirt made of meshes of steel, and 
slept in a bed made of boards in the shape of a cof- 
fin. His extravagant asceticism found many imita- 
tors, who joined him in his retreat. Unwilling to 
take the title of prior or of abbot, he only called him- 
self their corrector. To avert the evils which had 
ruined so many other monkish orders, he required 
his followers to make vows 6f poverty as well as of 
obedience and humility; and would not even permit 
them to possess a church or a piece of land. Greg- 
ory VII, however, recognised the order only on the 
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express condition of its submitting to the rule of Ben- | 


edict. It is evident, however, that the founder had 
more in view than a mere return to the original strict- 
ness of the rules. St. Stephen said to his disciples, 
«When you are asked to what order you belong, 
answer, to Christianity, which is the mother and the 
model of all the other orders.” Two cardinals who 
were going to France as nuncios went to visit Stephen 
in his retreat, and while there happened to ask him 
whether he considered himself a canon, a monk, or a 
hermit. ‘(I am none of these,” answered Stephen. 


Being pressed to define more clearly his position and | 


GRANT 


that of his followers, he said, ‘‘ We are poor sinners 
whom God has mercifully called to the wilderness to 
do penance; and the pope, in compliance with our re- 
quest, has himself appointed the duties we fulfil here. 
We are too imperfect and too weak to emulate the ex- 
ample of the saint hermits who were so absorbed in 
their divine contemplations as to make them forget 
the natural wants of the body. You see, besides, that 
we do not wear the habit either of canons or of monks ; 
and we do not desire to be called either, as we are far 
from having the merits of the one or the sanctity of 
the others.” After the death of their founder (1124) 
the order withdrew to the wilderness of Grandmont, 
near Muret, whence they derive their name. Stephen 
had giyen them no written code of rules; they were 
transmitted verbally from one to another, until Ste- 
phen of Lisiac, fourth prior of Grandmont, caused to 
be collected and written all that coul@ be ascertained 
of the words and acts of their founder. He even rep- 
resents himself in several instances as the author of 
the rules. The order of the Grandmontains spread 
only in France. In 1170 there were sixty convents 
following their rule, and so great was the respect they 
had gained that they were generally known under the 
name of Good Men (bont homines). The relaxations 
which were subsequently introduced in the observance 
of their rules are to be attributed to the popes. The 
later history of the order is chiefly a record of quarrels 
and contentions. It was extinguished in the time of 
the French Revolution.—Joseph Fehr, Allgemeine Ge- 
schichte d. Minchsorden; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. v, 315 ; 
Butler, Lives of the Saints, Feb.8. (A.J.8.) 


Grange, a farming establishment, especially such 
as belonged to ancient monasteries. Most monasteries 
had farm-houses on their estates, to which were attached 
chapels, as well as barns and other offices. Many of 
these buildings, as well as the chapels, were built in 
fine architectural taste. (G. F. C.) 


Grant, Asahel, M.D., an American missionary, 
was born in Marshall, N. Y., August 17,1807. He 
early commenced the study of medicine, and at the 
age of twenty he married and settled in Braintrim, on 
the Susquehanna; but, losing his wife four years after, 
he removed to Utica, where he acquired a large and 
lucrative practice as a physician. The meeting of the 
American board at this place in 1834 wrought an en- 
tire change in his destiny. His attention was strongly 
directed to foreign missions, and, after carefully consid- 
ering the subject, he made an offer of his services to 
Dr. Anderson. Having expressed a preference for the 
mission contemplated among the Nestorians, he was 
directed to join Dr. Perkins, who was already on his 
way to Persia. Accompanied by his second wife, he 
sailed from Boston May 11, 1835, and on the 27th of 
October they arrived at Oroomiah, their future home. 
“The district of Oroomiah is in the western part of 
Azerbijan, the ancient Atropatane, and forms the fron- 
tier line of Persia in the direction of the Turkish em- 
pire. The scenery is unrivalled even beneath a Per- 
sian sky.” To the missionary the scene was endeared 
by the most sacred associations. ““In the city of Oroo- 
miah, and amid the three hundred villages of the plain, 
there still lingered the scattered remnant of a once il- 
Justrious church—a church which had disputed with 
Rome herself the spiritual dominion of half the world.” 
See NesrorrANs. When they were first visited by 
American missionaries, the vast jurisdiction which had 
once&eomprehended twenty-five metropolitan provinces 
had shrunk to a petty sect, hardly able to maintain it- 
self against Mohammedan oppression. The checkered 
history of the Nestorians had made a deep impression 
on the mind of Dr. Grant; and being, moreover, buoy- 
ed up with the belief that the Nestorians were treas- 
ured up for final restoration as remnants of the lost 
tribes of Israel, he entered upon his work with the ut- 
most zeal. Dr. Perkins was already in the field, and 
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Mr. Merrick had joined him at Constantinople. To- 
gether they commenced the work of establishing the 
mission. Dr. Grant’s character as a physician secured 
the favor of the Persian governor, and the Nestorian 
bishops and priests gave him a hearty welcome. A 
school was at once commenced, and the work soon 
extended in every direction. (Hor details, see NEstTo- 
RIANS.) In 1839 Dr. Grant visited the almost inac- 
cessible region in which the Nestorian patriarch, Mar 
Shimon, resided. On the sides of the rugged hills of 
Koordistan, and within their deep ravines, dwelt the 
‘‘Waldenses of the East—the Protestants of Asia.” 
Among those hills were thousands who had preserved, 
with few corruptions, an apostolic faith. The difficul- 
ties in the way of missionary labor among them were 
numerous and formidable; but Mr. Grant was not to 
be deterred, and finally received an invitation from 
the patriarch, With the promise of a guard through 
the Koord villages. His fame as a physician had been 
carried to the mountain districts, and, indeed, his pro- 
fessional character not only gave him many opportuni- 
ties of doing good, but often saved his life. Dr. Grant 
remained among them five weeks, gaining all the in- 
formation he could, and, soon after, his wife’s death 
and the failure of his own health compelled his return 
to America (1840). In consequence of his report, the 
board decided at once to establish a mission among the 
mountains. Being appointed to that work, he return- 
ed to his labors in April, 1841. In company with the 
patriarch, Mar Shimon, he now made an extensive tour 
through the different villages and districts (1842). A 
school was opened at Ashita in April, 1843, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Laurie took charge of the station. Soon af- 
ter, Dr. Grant ascertained that the barbarous Moham- 
med, pacha of Mosul, was forming an alliance with the 
Koords against the Nestorians, who had always before 
maintained their independence. Dr. Grant was con- 
vinced that this independence was now at an end, and 
tried to persuade them to make terms with the Turks. 
This the infatuated Nestorians refused to do; but Dr. 
Grant did not relinquish his hopes of sustaining the 
mission; and, though abandoned by all his native as- 
sistants, when hostilities commenced he hastened with 
Mr. Stocking to the Persian emir, and gained the prom- 
ise of his protection. They then proceeded to the pa- 
triarch, but all their efforts were unavailing to induce 
him to unite with the Persians against the Turks and 
Koords. The infatuated patriarch had entered into cor- 
respondence with Mohammed of Mosul. The wily 
Turk deceived him with promises, and the unsuspect- 
ing Nestorians allowed the enemy to close against 
them without resistance. At last the storm burst, 
and there ensued such a massacre as has few parallels 
in history. The bodies filled the valleys and choked 
the mountain streams. All the efforts of Dr. Grant to 
avert the catastrophe were useless, though for some 
time the protection of the emir was observed, and the 
missionary buildings were left undisturbed. Soon, 
however, they too were destroyed, and the mission- 
aries fled for their lives. After Dr. Grant reached Mo- 
sul, ‘‘all his energies were deyoted to the work of re- 
lieving the wretched fugitives who crowded the city.” 
In the spring he looked forward to a return home, but 
early in April his health began to fail, and on the 25th 
he died at Mosul. Dr. Grant published The Nestorians, 
or the Lost Tribes, with Sketches of Travel in Assyria, 
Armenia, Media, and Mesopotamia (Lond. 1841; Bost. 
1843, 2d ed.).—See Lothrop, Memoir of Asahel Grant, 
M.D. (N.Y. 1847, 18mo) ; Laurie, Grant and the Moun- 
tain Nestorians (Bost. 1853; 3d ed. 1856, 12mo); Di- 
man, in New Englander, August, 1853, art. vii; New- 
_ comb, Cyclop. of Missions, p. 561 sq. 

Grant, Johnson, an English divine, and an au- 
thor of some merit, was born in Edinburg in 1773, 
and was educated at St. John’s College, Oxford, where 
he passed A.M, in 1805. He became rector of Bin- 
brook in 1818; minister of Kentish Town Chapel in 
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1822; and died in 1845. He was a faithful, and, at the 
same time, a popular preacher. Among his writings 
are a History of the Church of England, and of the Sects 
which have departed from ker (Lond. 1811-25, 4 vols. 

:—Lectures and Sermons in six vols. (Lond. 1821— 
43) :—Sketches in Divinity (Lond. 1840, 8yo).— Darling, 
Cyclop. Bibliographica, i, 1302. 


Grantham, Tuomas, an English Baptist minister 
of distinction, was born in 1633. He was selected to 
deliver to Charles II the confession of faith drawn up 
by the Baptists, and also at a later period to present a 
remonstrance against persecution, both of which were 
kindly received by the king, and redress of grievances 
promised, He was often engaged in public disputa- 
tions, in which he displayed great logical skill. He 
also had a long controversy with the Rey. John Con- 
nould, vicar of Norwich, who yet remained his friend 
through life. Among his writings is Christianismus 
Primitivus, or the Christian Religion in its nature, cer- 
tainty, excellency, etc., vindicated (Lond. 1678, fol.).— 
Benedict, History of the Baptists, vol.i; Darling, Cyclcp. 
Bibhiographica, i, 1305. 


Granvelle, Axtorse PERRENOT, cardinal, one of 
the most eminent politicians and diplomatists of the 
16th century, was born at Ornans, Burgundy, Aug. 20, 
1517. He studied law at Padua, and afterwards the- 
ology at Louvain. He became canon of Liege, then 
bishop of Arras, and was often employed by the em- 
peror Charles V in diplomatic missions. He went with 
his father to the diets of Worms and Augsburg, and 
was also present at the Council of Trent, where he de- 
fended the rights of the emperor, but vainly endeay- 
ored to array the Council against France. After the 
battle of Miihlberg he managed the capitulation of the 
electors John Frederick of Saxony.and Philip of Hesse, 
and is said to have altered the articles so that the lat- 
ter, instead of being free from imprisonment, was ren- 
dered liable to it. He was also very active in uphold- 
ing the Augsburg Interim. In 1550 he became coun- 
sellor of state and keeper of the great seal; he accom- 
panied the emperor to Innsbruck, drew up the treaty 
of Passau in 1552, and in 1553 negotiated underhand 
for the marriage of queen Mary of England and Philip 
II of Spain. When Charles V resigned the crown, 
Granvelle entered the service of his son, Philip IT; 
in 1559 he signed the treaty of Chateau-Cambrésis with 
France, and afterwards remained in the Netherlands 
as prime minister and counsellor of Margaret of Par- 
ma. Here he shared largely in the persecution of the 
Protestants, and was very active in strengthening Ro- 
manism. He founded 12 new bishoprics. The School 
of Baius (q. v.) found an earnest and persevering oppo- 
nent in Granvelle. For these services he was created 
archbishop of Mechlin by the king, and cardinal by the 
pope. Being subsequently accused by his enemies of 
too great leniency towards the Protestants, he left the 
Netherlands in 1564. He was finally appointed arch- 
bishop of Besancon in 1584, and died at Madrid Sept. 
21,1586. His letters and memoirs were collected by 
abbot Boisot ; they form 80 vols. under the title of Tré- 
sor de Granvella, in the Archives of Besancon. The 
most interesting of them are published in the Docu- 
ments inedits pour (hist. de la France. See Gerlach, 
Philip IT et Granvella (Brussels, 1842); Motley, History 
of the Dutch Republic (N.Y. 1855, 3 vols. 8vo); Pres- 
cott, Hist. of Philip IT (Bost. 1855, 2 vols.). (J. N.P.) 

Grape is the representative in the A. V. of the fol- 
lowing Heb. and Greek words: properly 333, enab’, 
grapes in the berry (Gen. x1, 10,11; xlix,11; Ley. xxv, 
5; Numb. vi, 3; xiii, 20, 23; Deut. xxiii, 24; xxxii, 
14, 32; Neh. xili, 15; Isa. v, 2,4; Jer. viii, 13; Hos. 


ix, 10; Amos ix, 13; ‘‘wine,” Hos. iii,1); not in the 


bunch, oragvdy (“ grapes,” Matt. vii, 26; Luke vi, 44; 
Rey. xiv, 18); improperly for DAB, pe’ret (lit. scatter- 
ing), grapes that drop off spontaneously (Ley. xix, 10); 
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grape -gleanings, M%>>¥, oleloth’, (Judg. viii, 2; Isa. 
XVii,6; xxiv, 18; Jer. xlix,9; Obad.5; Mic. vii, 1); 
“tender grape,” 113720, semadar’, prob. a vine-blossom 
(Cant. ii, 13, 15; vii, 12); unripe grape, 1D3, be’ ser (Job 
xv, 33), and sour grape, NDA, bo ser (Isa. xviii, 5; Jer. 
Xxxi, 29, 30; Ezek. xviii, 2); wild grapes, DAWN, 
beiishim’ [see CocKiE], a worthless species (French 
lambrusques, so Jerome and Jarchi); not poisonous 
(Gesenius, in his Comment. on Isa+i, 230; ii, 364, has 
shown that the common sense of aconitum or wolf’ s- 
bane, monk’ s-hood, rests upon an error of Celsus, Hie- 
robot. ii, 199), Isa. v, 2,4. See Rarstns; Kernexs; 
BIrrer. 

In more than one passage of Scripture grapes are 
used ina figurative sense, as in Rey. xiv, 18: ‘‘Gather 
the clusters of the vine of the earth; for her grapes are 
fully ripe;’’ i.e. the appointed time for the execution 
of divine vengeance has come, and the iniquities of 
the inhabitants of the earth have made them fully ripe 
for destruction. In Mic. vii, 1, the figure is well ex- 
pressed by Newcome: ‘‘As the early fig of excellent fla- 
yor cannot be found in the advanced season of the sum- 
mer, or the choice cluster of grapes after vintage, so nei- 
ther can the good and upright man be discovered by dil- 
igent searching in Israel.’’ So in Jer. vi, 9, an address 
to the Chaldzans, exhorting them to return and pick 
up those few inhabitants that were left before, like the 
grape-gleanings, and to carry them also into captivity. 
The Chaldeans did so, as may be seen (ii, 28, 29, 30). 
In Jer, xlix, 9, the meaning is, that when the enemy 
came to spoil they should meet with no interruption, 
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Palestine Grapes (of natural size). 


but should glean quite clean, and leave nothing behind 
through haste. (See Blayney.) Ezek. xviii, 2: “The 
fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge;’’ a proverbial expression, ex- 
plained by the Chaldee, “The fathers have sinned, 
and the sons are smitten.” In the second command- 
ment it is expressly declared that the children should 
be punished in this life for the idolatry of the fathers. 
In the destruction by the Babylonians the good were 
to escape (Bzek. vi, 4, 5); but they were only to deliy- 
er themselves (xiv, 14, 20, 21). Whenever the chil- 
dren had suffered temporal evils for the idolatry of 
their fathers, they had justly incurred a punishment 
solemnly denounced. With respect to the impending 
calamity from Nebuchadnezzar, God’s purpose was to 
observe another rule of conduct (Newcome). See 
VINE. 


Grapheus, Cornetvs, was born in 1482 at Aalst, 
in Flanders. He was secretary of the city of Antwerp, 
and in 1520 published a translation of Goch’s De liber- 
tate christiana, with a Preface, in which he severely 
censured the condition of the Roman Catholic Church. 
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He was consequently arrested (1521), imprisoned at 
Brussels, compelled to recant, and deposed from his of- 
fice. The later years of his life he spent in literary re- 
tirement at Antwerp, sympathizing with reformatory 
movements, without, however, daring to be their avow- 
ed champion. He died at Antwerp Dec. 19, 1558.— 
Herzog, Real-Encyhl. xix, 577, (A.J.S.) 


Grass is the somewhat indistinct rendering in the 
Engl. Vers. of several Heb, terms: 

1. It is the ordinary rendering of the Hebrew word 
“53M, chatsir’, which signifies properly an znclosed 
spot, from the root 1%, to inclose ; but this root also 
has the second meaning to flourish, and hence the 
noun frequently signifies “fodder,” ‘‘ food of cattle.” 
It designates ripe grass fit for mowing and for feed, 
and in this sense it occurs in 1 Kings xviii,5; Job xl, 
5; Psa. civ, 14; Isa. xv, 6, etc. As the herbage rap- 
idly fades under the parching heat of the sun of Pales- 
tine, it has afforded to the sacred writers an image of 
the fleeting nature of human fortunes (Job viii, 12; 
Psa. x xxvii, 2), and also of the brevity of human life 
(Isa. xl, 6,7; Psa. xc, 5). The Sept. renders "731 
by Borarvy and 76a, but most frequently by yoproc, a 
word which in Greek has passed through the very 
same modifications of meaning as its Hebrew repre- 
sentative: yéproc—gramen, “fodder,” is properly a 
court or inclosed space for cattle to feed in (Homer, //. 
xi, 774), and then any feeding-place, whether inclosed 
or not (Eurip. Jph. 7.184, ydprou ebdevdpor). Gesenius 
questions whether "°2M, yoproc, and the Sanse. ha- 
rit=green, may not be traceable to the same root. See 
LEEK. : 

In the N. T., wherever the word grass occurs, it is 
the representative of the Greek ydproc. The dry 
stalks of grass, etc. were often used as fuel for the 
oven (Matt. vi, 30; xiii,30; Luke xii, 28). See Furr. 

2. The next most usual, and, indeed, more appropri- 
ate word, is NW", de’ sh2, green grass, from the root NUT, 
to germinate. This is the word rendered grass in Gen. 
i, 11,12, where it is distinguished from 19, e’seb, the 
latter signifying herbs suitable for human food, while 
the former is herbage for cattle. Gesenius says it is 
used chiefly concerning grass, which has no seed (at 
least none obvious to general observers), and the small- 
er weeds which spring up spontaneously from the soil. 
It properly signifies the first shoots from the earth, 
tender grass, young herbage, as clothing the meadows, 
and as affording the choice food of beasts (Gen. i, 11; 
Isa. xvi, 14; Deut. xxxii, 2; 2 Sam. xxili,4; Job vi, 
5; Psa. xxxvii, 2, ctc.). The sickly and forced blades 
of grass which spring up on the flat plastered roofs of 
houses in the East are used as an emblem of speedy 
destruction, because they are small and weak, and, be- 
ing in an eleyated part, with little earth, exposed to 
the scorching rays of the sun, they soon wither away 
(2 Kings xix, 26; Psa. exxix, 6; Isa. xxxvii, 27). 
(See Hackett’s [lustra. of Scrip. p. 125.) The Sept. 
renders it by yAdy, as well as by yoproc, Borayvn, and 
wba. In Dan. iv, 15, 20, the corresponding Chaldee 
NNT, de“the, is used. See Hers. 

In Jer. 1,11, the A. V. renders NT maavD as the 
heifer at grass, and the Sept. w¢ Botdua éy Borary. It 
should be ‘tas the heifer treading out corn” (comp. 
Hos. x, 11). Sw, dasha’, the word here employed, 
comes from 157, to ¢réturate, and has been confounded 
with the preceding term. See Fopprr. 

3. WD, e’seb,is used in Deut., in the Psalms, and 
in the Prophets, and,as distinguished from the forego- 
ing NW, signifies herbs for human food (Gen. i, 30; 
Psa. civ, 14), but also fodder for cattle (Deut. xi, 15; 
Jer, xiv, 6). It is the grass of the field (Gen. ii, 5; 
Exod. ix, 22) and of the mountain (Isa. xlii, 15; Prov. 
xxvii, 25). See Hay. 


GRASS 


4, In Numb. xxii, 4, where mention is made of the 
ox licking up the grass of the field, the Heb. word is 
p15, ye'rek, which elsewhere is rendered green when 
followed by NW or AW, as in Gen. i, 30, and Psa. 
xxxvii,2. It answers to the German das Grime, and 
comes from the root P79, to flourish like grass.—Smith, 
s.v. See GREEN. 

wp, le’kesh (from wp>, to be late ripe), in the ‘‘af- 
ter-math” or ‘‘rowen” that springs up on meadows 
after being once mown (‘‘latter growth,’’ Amos vii, 
1). See Mrapow. 

“Mown grass” is 11, gez, a mowing or mown mead- 
ow (Psa. lxxii, 6; Amos vii,1), See Mower. 

Dry grass or self-made hay is called ww, chash- 
ash’, “chaff” (Isa. v, 24; xxxiii, 11), See SruBBLe. 

As in Matt. vi, 30, where a lily is called “‘the grass 
of the field,” it is evident that, like the Latin gramen 
and the English ‘“ grass,’’ the Hebrew equivalent had 
a very extensive range, and was not restricted to the 
“‘orasses” (Graminee) of the botanist. These are 
themselves a very ample order, ranging from diminu- 
tive plants like our own mouse-ear barley to the bam- 
boo which shoots up to a height of fifty or sixty feet in 
an Indian jungle, and including productions as vari- 
ous as the Arundo donax of Southern Europe, which 
furnishes the fisherman with his rod and the weayer 
with his ‘‘reed,” the cereals which supply to all man- 
kind the staff of life, and the sugar-cane which, on the 
table of the humblest artisan in Europe or America, 
places Juxuries unknown to a Roman emperor. See 
Repp. 

But when we speak of grass we are usually thinking 
of the narrow blades, so thickset and tender, which 
form the sward on a meadow, or the matchless turf on 
an English lawn. Oz, if we are thinking of a separate 
plant, it is a hollow glossy stem rising up from the 


midst of these spiry blades, and throwing out similar | 


leaves from its joints, till it ends in blossoming spike- 
lets, loose or more compact, which, when the flowering 
time is over, show the taper corn-like seeds inclosed in 
the chaffy glumes, and which we destine as food for 
the cattle, even as we reserve the fruit of the cereal 
grasses as food for ourselves. The fescues, darnels, 
and poas, which clothe the meadows and build up the 
hay-ricks at home, are pigmies, however, when com- 
pared with the grass ‘‘ which grows for the cattle’’ of 
other lands; with the ‘‘tussac,’’ for instance, whose 
enormous tufts form an inexhaustible supply to the 
herds both amphibious and terrestrial of the Falkland 
Isles, and the beautiful pampas-grass, under which the 
huntsman can ride and see high overhead its “plume 
of silvery feathers.” 

The imperfect enumeration which we possess of 
grasses native to Palestine is of less importance, as the 
scriptural allusions may very well be understood with- 
out being able to identify the species. 
wishes (Psa. exxix, 6) that the haters of Zion may be 
‘as the grass upon the house-tops, which withereth 
afore it groweth up,” or, as it should be rendered, 


“before it is plucked up” (see Hengstenberg, Walford, | 


etc.); and Isaiah (xxxvii, 27) speaks of vanquished 


the house-tops, blasted before it be grown up.’ On 
the flat roofs at the present day any one may see grass 
which has sprung up in the rainy season, withered 
away by the first weeks of sunshine. 
came to reside in Jerusalem,’ says Dr. Thomson, my 
house was connected with an ancient church, the roof 
of which was covered with a thick coat of grass. This 
being in the way of a man employed to repair my 
house, he actually set fire to it and burned it off; and 
Ihave seen others do the same thing without the 
slightest hesitation, Nor is there any danger; for it 
would require a large expense for fuel sufficient to 
burn the present city of Jerusalem” (Land and Book, 


The psalmist | 


“When I first | 
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|ad loc. 


| pears from modern 


: ‘ | ply the fire upon it. 
populations ‘as the grass of the field, as the grass on 
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ii, 574). Indeed nearer home we may often see grass 
and even oats springing up on the roof of a thatched 
cottage, and a goat peradventure nibbling the herbage 
before it is withered. The dew ‘‘distilling” on the 
grass, and the rain descending on the mown grass, or 
rather on the grass which has been close-browsed by 
the cattle, furnish the sacred poetry with a frequent 
and exquisite image (Deut. xxxii, 2; Psa. lxxii, 6; 
Proy. xix, 12; Micah v, 7); and still more frequently 
does that emblem occur in which our fleeting genera- 
tions are compared to the grass ‘‘ which in the morn- 
ing groweth up, and which in the evening is cut down 
and withereth” (Psa. xe, 6; xx xvii, 2; xcii, 7; cii, 11; 
ciii, 15; Isa. x], 6; James i, 10; 1 Pet. i, 24).—Tair- 
bairn, s. v. 

Grasshopper is the rendering in certain passages 
of the Auth. Vers. of three Heb. words: MBN, arbeh’ 
(Judg. vi, 5; vii, 12; Job xxxix, 20; Jer. xlvi, 26), a 
locust (as elsewhere rendered), sometimes a particular 


| species, the migratory kind (Ley. xi, 22; Joel i, 4); 


245, gob (Amos vii, 1; Nah. iii, 17), a locust in general ; 
33m, chagab’ (Lev. xi, 22; Num. xiii, 33; Eccles. xii, 
5; Isa. xi, 22), a locust (2 Chron. vii, 15), winged and 
edible (Ley. xl, 22), and therefore evidently not a 
proper grasshopper. See Locust. In Numb. xiii, 33; 
Isa. xl, 22, this insect is used to express comparative 
insignificance. In Eccl. xii, 5 reference is probably 
made to that degree of weakness and infirmity in old 
age which makes the 
weight, or even the 
chirping of this in 
sect, to be burden. 
some. For the cu 
rious illustration of 
this passage fron 
the fable of Titho 
nius, see Kitto’ 
Daily Bible Illust. 
See OLD 


hopper (Grydlus gros 
sus) belongs to a 
tribe of neuropter- 
ous insects styled 
Gryllidax, and it ap- 


Antique representation of an Old Man 

under the form of a Grasshopper, 
ae presenting an offering at the shrine 
travellers that it is of Venus. From the Florentine col- 
not unknown in Pal- ‘ lection of Gems. 
estine. Its habits greatly resemble those of its con- 
gener, the Oriental locust: it has mandibles or jaws 
peculiarly fitted for devouring green vegetables, and 
in many parts even of America its ravages often be- 
come quite formidable. See Insect. 

cre op 


Grate 3 mikbar’, something twined, from 
23D, to braid; Sept. éoyapa), a network of brass for 
the bottom of the great altar of sacrifice (Exod. xxvii, 
4; xxxy, 16; xxxviii, 4, 5, 30; xxxix, 39), placed 
horizontally in the fire-bed so as to allow the cinders, 
ashes, ete. to pass through, and a draught of air to sup- 
See ALTAR, 


ss 


Gratiz. See GRACE. 


Gratian or Gratianus, an Italian Benedictine 
and distinguished canonist, was born towards the close 
of the 11th century. He appears to have first entered 
the convent of Classe, near Ravenna. from whence he 
removed to that of St. Felix de Bologna, where he 
wrote his Decretum. According to his contemporary, 
Robert of Mont St. Michel, he became subsequently 
bishop of Chiusi, which fact is also asserted by an Ital- 
ian biographer in the 14th century. The latter adds 
that Gratian, having sent his Decretum to the pope by 
a priest, the latter claimed to be the author of it, but 
the fraud having been detected, the pope indemnified 
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Gratian by creating him bishop of Chiusi. Many oth- 
ers, before Gratian, had attempted to make a compre- 
hensive collection of the canons issued by the popes 
and councils. See Canons AND DEcRETALS, COL- 
LEctrons oF. Making special use of the works of 
Burchard of Worms and of Anselm of Lucca, Gratian 
classified the canons and commented on them. He 
called his works Discordantia concordantia Canonum, 
but his contemporaries, and especially Alexander ITI, 
called it Decreta, which was afterwards changed into 
Decretum. The Decretum is composed of three parts, 
called in Gratian’s time De Ministeriis, De Negotits, and 
De Sacramentis, and subsequently Distinctiones, Cause, 
and De Consecratione. The first part was divided into 
101 distinctiones by Paucapalea, disciple of Gratian. 
The first 20 treat on the subjects and authority of law, 
the remaining 71 on the details of canonical legislation 
as regards the appointment, ordination, ete. of the 
clergy. The second part, divided by Gratian himself 
into 36 cause, treats of the practical application of the 
Jaw, and is the distinguishing feature of the Decretum. 
In the Cause, Gratian was the first to apply the scho- 
lastic method to canon law. The third part, treating 
chiefly on some points of liturgy, was divided into five 
distinctiones by Paucapalea. Gratian’s plan, as can be 
seen, was very inferior; yet the Decretum was vastly 
superior to the collections which preceded it. ‘‘ Fleu- 
ry, in his Tvoisteme Discours sur V Hist. Eccléstastique, 
says that Gratianus, besides so consolidating the au- 
thority of the false decretals that for three centuries 
after no other canons were referred to but those of his 
collection, went even further in extending the authori- 
ty of the pope by maintaining that he was not himself 
subject to the canons ; an arbitrary assertion destitute 
of evidence, but which contributed to establish in the 
Latin, or Western Church, a confused notion that the 
authority of the pope was without bounds. Gratianus 
also maintained, upon apocryphal or mutilated author- 
ity, that clergymen are not subject to secular jurisdic- 
tion. This principle is illustrated in a celebrated an- 
swer of Innocent III to the Eastern emperor, in which 
that pope contends that the temporal sovereign has the 
jurisdiction of the sword over those who bear a sword, 
that is to say, over laymen only, as no one can be the | 
judge of the servants of another. The grosser errors | 
and the apocrypha of the Decretum were corrected and 
expurgated in the improved edition executed by order | 
of Gregory XIII, 1582; but still many assertions favor- 
able to the absolute supremacy, as well as to the tem- 
poral authority of the popes, were allowed to remain in 
it, as being sanctioned by ages, though contrary to the 
ancient discipline of the Church. These are what are 
styled in France, and other countries north of the Alps, | 
the ultramontane doctrines of the Roman Curia.” The | 
true reason of its success was its adoption by the school 

of Bologna as the most comprehensive and systemat- 

ie collection, and its subsequent adoption in all the 

schools. This was but right, for Gratian is the real 

author of the science of canon law, which before him 

was only incidentally taught in the theological schools. 

The Decretum soon found hosts of commentators. To- 

wards the end of the Middle Ages there were as many 

glosses and commentaries on the Decretum as on the 

Pandects, yet no one had ever thought of verifying the 

text of Gratian in the original sources from whence 

they were taken until Pius 1V instituted the Correc- 

tores Romans for that purpose. The work was com-| 
pleted in 1580, under Gregory XIII, and two years after 

the corrected Decretum was published at Rome (fol.) as 

the first part of the Corpus Juris canonici. It is to be 

found in all the editions of the latter, and has also been 

often printed separately, sometimes with glosses and 

sometimes without. The first edit. is Strasburg, 1471, 

fol. There have been seventy-six others in the space 

of a century and a half. i 


The best text is in Richter’s 
Corpus Juris canonici (Lpz. 1833-89, 4to). Among the 
commentaries we remark those of Joan. a Turrecre- | 
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| mithus; and lastly Joseph 
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mata, Commentarii super toto Decreto (Lyons, 1519 and 
1520, 8 vols. fol.; Venice, 1578, 4 vols, fol.); Bellemera, 
Remissarius, seu commentarii in Gratiani Decretum (Ly- 
ons, 1550, 8 vols fol.); Berardus, Gratiant Canones gen- 
uint ab apocryphis discreti, corrupti, ad emendatiorem 
codicum fidem exacti, difficiliores commoda interpreta 
tione illustrati (Turin, 1752, 4 vols. 4to). See Sarti, 
De cluris Archigymnasii Boniensis Professoribus, 1, 247 5 
J. A. Riegger, De Gratiano auctore Decreti (Riegger’s 
Opuscula academica) and De Gratiani Collectione Ca- 
nonum illiusque methodo ac mendis ; Florens, Disserta- 
tio de methodo atque auctoritate Collectionis Gratiani; J. 
B. Bohmer, De varia Decreti Gratiani fortuna (Boh- 
mer’s Corpus Juris canon.) ; Spittler, Beitrige %. Ge- 
schichte Gratians (Magazin f. Kirchenrecht, Lpz. 1778) ; 
Ant. Augustinus, De emendatione Gratiani Dialogorum 
libri duo; Le Plat, De spuriis in Gratiano canonibus , 
A. L. Richter, Beitréige z. Kenntniss d. Quellen d. canoni- 
schen Rechts; A. Theiner, Disquisitiones critice in pre- 
cipuas canonum et decretalium collectiones ; Philipps, Le 
Droit canonique dans ses sources.—Woefer, Nowv. Biog. 
Générale, xxi, 724.sq. See CANONS. 


Gratianus, emperor of Rome, son of Valentinian 
I, was born in 359, and on the death of his father, 
A.D. 375, succeeded to a share of the Western Empire. 
On the death of his uncle Valens, A.D. 378, he ob- 
tained control of the whole empire; but in 379 he ap- 
pointed Theodosius his colleague, giving him the Hast- 
ern provinces. He was kijled A.D. 383, in a revolt in 
Gaul. Gratian was tolerant towards the various sects 
which divided Christianity, but he displayed a stern 
determination against the remains of the heathen wor- 
ship. At Rome he overthrew the altar of Victory, 
which continued to exist; he confiscated the property 
attached to it, as well as the property belonging to the 
other priests and the Vestals. He also refused to as- 
sume the title and the insignia of Pontifex Maximus, 
a dignity till then considered as annexed to that of 
emperor. These measures gave a final blow to the 
old worship of the empire; and although the senators, 
who for the most part were still attached to it, sent him 
a deputation, at the head of which was Symmachus, 
they could not obtain any mitigation of his decrees.— 
Engl. Cyclopedia; Mosheim, Church Hist. cent. iv, pt. 
ii, ch. v, § 15. 

Gratus (pleasing, Grecized Toaroc), VALERTIUS, 
procurator of Judea from A.D. 15 to 26, being the first 


| appointed by Tiberius, and the immediate predecessor 


of Pilate (Josephus, Ant. xviii, 6, 5). The government 
of Gratus is chiefly remarkable for the frequent changes 
which he made in the Jewish high-priests. He de- 
posed Ananus and substituted Ishmael, son of Fabi; 
next Eleazar, son of Ananus; then Simon, son of Ca- 
Caiaphas, son-in-law of 
Ananus (ib. 2,2). He put down two formidable bands 
of robbers that infested Judea during his procurator- 
ship, and killed with his own hand the captain of one 
of them, Simon, formerly a slave of Herod the Great 
(ib. xvii, 10, 6,7; War, ii, 4, 2, 3). Gratus assisted 
the proconsul Quintilius Varus in quelling an insur- 
rection of the Jews (War, ii, 5, 2 Smith, Dict. of 
Class. Biog. s.v. See Jub@A. 

Graul, Karn, D.D., a German theologian, was born 
Feb. 6, 1814, at Worlitz, near Dessau. After studying 
theology at Leipzic, he was for a time tutor in an Eng- 
lish family residing in Italy. On his return he was 
appointed teacher in a school at Dessau, and in 1844 
director of the missionary society of Dresden. During 
his management, which lasted for 18 years, this socie- 
ty had an almost tenfold increase of its annual reve- 
nue, and from being a society merely of the little king- 
dom of Saxony, became a general Lutheran missionary 
society of Continental Europe. In order to give to the 
pupils of the missionary seminary an opportunity to at- 
tend the lectures of a university, Graul caused, in 1848, 
its transfer from Dresden to Leipzic. He concentrated 
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all the efforts of the Church upon the missionary work 
among the Tamuls in South India, and from 1849 to 1853 
made himself a journey through Palestine and Egypt 
to India, to examine the condition and the prospects 
of the mission. While in India he devoted a special 
attention to the study of the language and literature of 
the Tamuls, as the result of which he published the Bib- 
liotheca Tamulica (Leipz. 1854-56, 3 vols.). He also 
published an account of his journey in 5 vols. (Reise 
nach Ostindien, Leipz. 1854-56). In the question of 
caste, Graul was opposed to the practice of all the Eng- 
lish and American missionary societies, and in favor 
of tolerating the differences of caste among the Chris- 
tian converts. He published, in defense of his views, 
in 1852, a pamphlet in the English language at Madras, 
and in 1861 another in the German language at Leip- 
zic (Die Stellung der evangel.-luther, Mission in Leipzig 
zur ostind. Kastenfrage, 1861). He resigned his place 
ag director of the missionary seminary at Leipzic, and 
in 1862 went to Erlangen with a view of connecting 
himself with the university, but a serious sickness pre- 
vented him from carrying out this design. He died 
Nov. 10,1864. Of the numerous works of Graul, that 
which had the greatest circulation was a small treatise 
on the differences of doctrine between the Christian de- 
nominations (Die Unterscheidungslehren der verschiede- 
nen kirchl. Bekenntnisse, Lpz. 1845; revised by Harnack, 
1867), in which he shows an extreme unfairness in his 
remarks on Pietists and Methodists. The most note- 
worthy among his other w®fks is one on Irenzus (Die 
christl. Kirche an der Schwelle des tren. Zeitalters, Lpz. 
1860).—Herzog, Real-Encyhklop. xix, 578. (A.J.S.) 


Grave (properly “Ap, ke“ber, a sepulchre; Greek 
pvijn or pynpstoy, a tomb, as a monument [see Burt- 
AL ]) is also in some passages of the common vers. the 
rendering of DINy, shedl’, «Onc, hades [see SunoL; 
Haves]; once of MMW, shach’ath (Job xxxiii, 22), the 
pit or open sepulchre, as elsewhere rendered; and 
once erroneously of "25, bei’, prayer (Job xxx, 24). 
See Toms. 

Sepulchres among the ancient Hebrews were, as still 
among all Orientals (Schweigger, Rezsen, p. 199; Shaw, 
Travels, p.192; Hasselquist, p. 35 sq.), outside of cit- 
ies (see Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. p. 167; according to the 
Talmud, Baba Bathra, ii, 9, at least fifty yards distant 
from the city walls), in the open field (Luke vii, 12; 
John xi, 30; compare Cicero, Leg. ii, 23; ad famil. iv, 


12,9; Plutarch, Araé. 53; Theocr. vii, 10; Homer, J/. | 


vii, 435 sq.; Michaelis, Afos. Recht. iv, 307). Only 
kings (1 Kings ii, 10; xvi, 6, 28; 2 Kings x, 35; xiii, 
9; 2 Chron. xvi, 14; xxviii, 27) and prophets (1 Sam. 
XxXy, 1; xxviii, 3) were allowed to be buried within 
cities (Harmer, Ods. ii, 129 sq. ; compare Thucyd. v, 11; 
Potter, Gr. Ant. ii, 427 sq.; when it is said that any 
one was interred im his house [1 Kings ii, 34; 2 Chron. 
Xxxiii, 20], we must understand the grounds or enyi- 
rons of the house to be meant, i. e. the garden [comp. 
Numb. xix, 16]; it was otherwise among the ancient 
Romans, Isidore, Orig. x, 2). Generally the graves 
were pits or grottoes (Gen. xxiii, 17; xxxy, 8; 1 Sam. 
Xxxi, 13; 2 Kings xxi, 18, 26; John xix, 41; comp. 
Strabo, xiy, 636; Virgil, 42n. xi, 851), shady spots 
under trees or in gardens being preferred (Eck, De se- 
pulcris in hortis, Meining. 1738 sq. ; Walch, Observe. in 
Matt. ex inscript. p. 89); and these excavations were 
either natural, with which Palestine abounds [see 


Cave], or oftener artificial, dug for this purpose (and | 
walled up; see Knobel, Jesa. p. 99), or hewn in rocks | 


(isa. xxii, 16; 2 Chron. xvi, 14; Matt. xxvii, 60; 
John Xi, 38; Luke xxiii, 53), sometimes very spacious 
and with numerous side-passages and chambers (Baba 
Bathra, vi, 8); there are also instances of graves sunk 
perpendicularly in the ground (Luke xi, 44), and such 
were occasionally situated on hills 2 Kings xxiii, 16; 
comp. Isidore, Origg. ii, 11), Not only in the case of 
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kings and nobles (2 Kings ix, 28; 2 Chron. xxxii, 33; 
xxxv, 24; 1 Mace. ii, 70; ix, 19; xiii, 25, etc.), but in 
every good family (Gen. xxiii, 20; Judg. viii, 32; 2 
Sam. ii, 32; 1 Kings xiii, 22; Tobit xiv, 12; 1 Macc. 
ii, 70), were there hereditary vaults (it was a deep dis- 
grace to the remains of persons of distinction to be 
buried among those of the populace, Jer. xxvi, 23); 
and it appears the very natural desire of those dying 
abroad to repose in such family cemeteries (Gen. xlvii, 
29; 1,5; 2 Sam. xix, 37; 1 Kings xiii, 22, 31; Neh. 
ii, 83; comp. Sophocles, Electra, 1131 sq.; Anthol. Gr. 
iii, 25, 75; Justin. iii, 5; see Zeibich, De sepultura in 
terra sancta a Jacobo et Josepho expetita, Viteb. 1742 ; 
Semler, De patriarcharum ut in Palest. sepelirentur de- 
siderio, Hale, 1756; Carpzoy, in Ugolini Thesaur. 
xxxiii). But whoeyer had not such a hereditary sep- 
ulchre wished none the less to rest in the land of his 
fathers (2 Mace. v, 10), in the sacred soil (Josephus, 
Ant. x, 4, 3). For the poor were (later) public buri- 
al-places assigned (Jer. xxvi, 23; 2 Kings xxiii, 6; 
comp. Matt. xxvii,7). As a protection chiefly against 
the carnivorous jackals (Pliny, viii, 44), the graves 
were closed with doors or large stones (Matt. xxvii, 
60; xxviii, 2; John xi, 38); and in the month Adar 
(March), after the rainy reason (Shekal. i, 1), they 
were (in the post-exilian period) whitewashed afresh 
(Maaser Sheni, y, 1), in order to warn the great mul- 
titudes of strangers visiting the Passover against con- 
tact (Matt. xxiii, 27; see Lightfoot and Schéttgen, ad 
loc.; comp. Walch, Odserv. in Mt. ex inscr. p. 63 sq.; 
and Reussteuch, De sepulcrts calce notatis, in Ugolini 
Thesaur. Xxxiii), which caused pollution (Numb. xix, 
16; comp. Josephus, Ant. xviii, 2,3). There are still 
many such sepulchral grottoes in Palestine, Syria, and 
Idumea generally (see Pococke, Hast, ii, 70, 100, etc. ; 
Burckhardt, i, 220 sq.; Robinson, i, 78 sq.; ii, 175 sq., 
6683 ; ili, 317, 692). They descend sometimes vertical- 


| ly, sometimes horizontally in the earth, the former by 


steps. Within are usually found several chambers or 
apartments, of which one sometimes lies deeper than 


; another. Most of them have on the side-walls cells, six 


to seven feet long, in which the bodies are deposited. 
Among those found at Jerusalem, for which tradition 
assigns special names and origin, are the Sepulchres 
of the Kings (perhaps derived from 2 Chron. xxi, 20; 
Xxviii, 27; compare Neh. iii, 16; Acts ii, 29; see Nie- 
buhr, Travels, iii, 63; Rosenmiiller, Alterth. II, ii, 269 
sq.; Robinson, i, 398 sq.; ii, 183; compare Hottinger, 
Cippi Hebraict, Heidelb, 1659 [also in Ugolini Thesaur. 
xxxili]). They consist of an anteroom and seven 
chambers, lying on the north of the city, east of the 
main road to Nablus, and seem to have belonged to 
the nobility, and not merely, if at all, to the ancient 
Jewish kings. See JeRusALEM. Far more imposing 
are the sepulchres of Egypt, and especially celebrated 
by the ancients is the tomb of king Osymandyas (Diod. 
Sic. i, 47 sq.), of which the ruins are still extant (Po- 
cocke, i, 159). Above the tombs were from the earli- 
est times erected monuments (Gen. xxxv, 20, T2372, 


| as often on the Pheenician graye-stones), originally of 


rough stone or earth (Job xxi, 32; comp. Homer, J/. 
xxiii, 255 sq.; Virgil, n. vi, 365), later in the form 


| of splendid mausolea (1 Mace. xiii, 27 sq.; Josephus, 


Ant. vii, 10, 3; xx, 4, 3; comp. Pausanias, viii, 16, 3; 
see Salmasius, ad Solin. p. 851; Zorn, in the Nov. 
Miscell. Lips. v, 218 sq.) with various devices (? 2 Sam, 
xviii, 18). To open a grave forcibly in order to ab- 
stract the ornaments (Josephus, Ant. xv, 3,4; xiii, 8, 
4),weapons (Ezek. xxxii, 27; 1 Mace. xiii, 29; Cur- 
tius, x, 1, 31), or other articles deposited with the body 
(comp. Sept. Vat. at Josh. xxiv, 30; Jerome, ad Jer. 
vii; Rosenmiiller, AMorgenl. iii, 10), or even the bones 
of the interred, was in all antiquity regarded as a 
shameful piece of barbarity (Jer. viii, 1; Baruch, ii, 
24; comp. Diod. Sic. xiii, 86; xiv, 63; see Wachter, 
Ueber Ehescheid. bet d. Rim. p. 209 sq. ; Abegg, Straf- 
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rechtsweis. p. 726 sq.). That the relics of the dead 
were thus pillaged for magical purposes (Apul. Metam. 
ii, p. 38, Bip.; Horace, Hpod. xiv, 47 sq.; Lucan, vi, 
533; comp. Brouckhus. ad Tibull. i, 2, 47 sq.) does not 
appear very clearly from Isa. lxv, 4. There are scrip- 
tural traces of the popular idea that graves were the 
residence of demons (comp. Matt. viii, 28), who were 
perhaps connected with soothsaying (Acts xvi, 16); 
others, however, refer such allusions to the supersti- 
tious notions respecting offering to the manes of the 
departed (inferie, februationes ; compare Athen. iii, 98 ; 
Macrob. Sat. i; 13, p. 263, Bip.; Barhebr. Chron. p. 
256), or a species of necromancy practised in such spots 
(see Gregor. Nazianz. Or. in Julian. p. 91; Otho, Lex. 
Rabb. p.171). The graves of the prophets and holy 
persons were (in post-exilian times) sedulously re- 
paired and adorned (Matt. xxiii, 29; see Schdttgen, 
Hor. Hebr. i, 205; Eckhard, De edificatione et exorna- 
tione sepulcrorum, Jena, 1746), a tribute of reverence 
(and eyentually of grateful reparation, Matt. xxiii, 30 
sq.), which was not unknown likewise in Greek an- 
tiquity (lian, Var. Hist. xii, 7; Diod. Siculus, xi, 33; 
Athen, xiii, 593; Suetonius, Octav. xviii; the Greeks 
even anointed the tombs of honored men, Plutarch, 
Alex. c. 15), and still general in the East (Kampfer, 
Amen. p. 109 sq.; Robinson, ii, 708). See generally 
Nicolai, De sepulcris Hebr. (L. B. 1706; also in Ugo- 
lino, xxxiii); Fuhrmann, Hist. Untersuch wb. der Be- 
gribnissplitze der Alten (Halle, 1800).—Winer, i, 443. 
See SYNAGOGUE. 


Gravel (y=, chatsats’, something broken off 
small; gravel-stone, Prov. xx, 17; Lam. iii, 16. In 
Psa, Ixxvil,7, 7)°S37, ‘“‘thine arrows,” is regarded by 
Fiirst as a reduplicative form from 7/7 ; in Isa. xlviii, 
19, P1372, erroneously ‘‘the grayel thereof,” is un- 
doubtedly the same as in 77272 preceding, and stands 
elliptically for ‘‘[the issue of] its dowels,” sc. the 
sea’s, i. e. the fish that spawn so numerously), com- 
minuted rock, coarser than sand, but smaller than 
stones, forming a large part of what is known geolog- 
ically as “ drift” or diluyium over the surface of the 
earth. See LAND. 


Graven Image (203, pe’sel, plur. prd4ob, a 
carving). From the passage in Deut. xxvii, 15, 
‘‘ Cursed be the man that maketh any graven or mol- 
ten image, an abomination unto the Lord, the work of 
the hands of the craftsman, and putteth it in a se- 
eret place; and all the people shall answer and say, 
Amen,” we may fairly infer with Michaelis, in his 
Commentaries on the Laws of Moses, that there was a 
marked distinction between idols and images, or rather 
between idolatry and image-worship, which appears to 
have prevailed from the earliest times. See Inov. 
Pesel, or graven image, seems to refer to the household 
gods; an idolis termed baby, elil’, and in some places 
dsm, he’bel, both words having a similar signification, 
that of ‘vain, null, void.” The distinction is particu- 
larly marked in Psa. xe, 7: ‘*Confounded be all they 
that serve graven images, that boast themselves of 
idols.” Jahn says (Archeol. § 400), ‘‘Eyery nation 
and city had its own gods, which at first had acquired 
some celebrity by the worship of some particular fam- 
ily merely, but were at length worshipped by the oth- 
er families of that town or nation, yet every family 
had its separate household or tutelary god. No one 
felt himself bound to worship every god, but paid his 
honors, as he chose, to those he deemed most propi- 
tious or most powerful. But still he did not think it 
advisable wholly to neglect other gods, lest perchance, 
thinking themselyes contemned by such neglect, they 
should revenge themselves by sending some evil retri- 
bution.” (See Reineccius, De non faciendo sculptili, 
Weissenfels, 1724.) See Trrapuim. 

“There has been a good deal of discussion as. to the 
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extent of the prohibition contained in the second com- 
mandment; some (including early Jewish commenta- 
tors) have contended that all imitative art was forbid- 
den: against this extreme view Michaelis protests 
(Laws of Moses, art. 250), on the reasonable ground 
that certain figures were in fact made by God’s own 
command. Both in the Tabernacle and the Temple 
many objects were provided which would put under 
contribution largely the arts of carving and engray- 
ing, e. g. the two cherubim in the holy of holies (Exod. 
Xxv, 18, 20); the floral ornaments of the golden can- 
dlestick (xxv, 84); the various embroidered hangings 
of the sanctuary (ch. xxvi); and the brazen serpent 
(Numb. xxi, 8,9). So again in the Temple, besides 
the cherubim, there were on the walls various figures 
of all kinds, as well as the brazen sea, as it was called, 
which rested on twelve brazen oxen. Ezekiel’s tem- 
ple, in like manner, has cherubim with the heads of 
men and lions. Even after the return from Babylon, 
when men severely interpreted the prohibition of the 
commandment, there were figures of animals on the 
golden candlestick (Reland, De Spoliis Templi Hier. im 
Arcu Titiano), and vines with pendent clusters on the 
roof of the second Temple, and the golden symbolic 
vine over the large gate. Not the making of images 
as works of art, but the worship of them, was excluded 
by the Decalogue. Among the Mohammedans, the 
more liberal Persians (followers of Ali) allow them- 
selves the fullest latitude, and paint and mould the 
human figure, while their stricter rivals confine their 
art to representations of trees and fruits, or inanimate 
objects; but all alike abhor all attempts to represent 
God, or even their saints (Kitto, Pictorial Bible, Deut. 
v, 8,9). There were, however, from whatever cause, 
limitations in fact, which the artisans who ornamented 
the Tabernacle and the Temple observed. In the for- 
mer, nothing is mentioned as fabricated of iron; nor 
is skill in manipulating this metal included among the 
qualifications of the artificer Bezaleel; while ‘in the 
Temple there is no mention made of sculptured stones 
in any part of the building. All the decorations were 
either carved in wood and then overlaid with metal, 
or wholly cast in metal. Even the famous pillars of 
Jachin and Boaz were entirely of brass’ (Kitto on 2 
Chron. iii, 6). The qualifications of the accomplished 
men who built the Tabernacle (Bezaleel and Aholiab) 
and the Temple (Hiram) are carefully indicated; to 
the former, especially Bezalcel, is attributed skill in 
‘earving’ and ‘sculpture’ (Exod. xxxi, 5), whereas 
the latter seems to have rather executed his decora- 
tive works by fusile processes (comp. 1 Kings vil, 14, 
15 with 46; Miiller’s Ancient Art, by Leitch, p. 216; 
and De Wette’s Archwol. § 106)” (Kitto, s. v. Carved 
Work). See GRAVING. 

Graverol, Juan, a French Protestant theologian, 
was born at Nismes, July 28, 1647 (Sept. 11, 1636, ac- 
cording to Graverol de Floghrevar). After studying 
theology at Geneya, he was appointed minister of Pra- 
del (Vivarais) in 1671. In 1672 he removed to Lyons. 
After the revocation of the edict of Nantes he went to 
Holland, remained a while in Amsterdam, and finally 
went to take charge of a French congregation in Lon- 
don. He died there in 1730, according to Menard; in 
1718, according to Watt. He wrote De Religionum Con- 
ciliatoribus (Lausanne, 1674, 12mo, under the pseudo- 
nyme of J. Rolegravius) :—L’Kglise protestante justi- 
fice par V Eglise romaine sur quelques points de contro- 
verse (Geneva, 1682, 12mo, Anon.) :—Projet de réunion 
entre les protestants de la Grande-Bretagne (Lond. 1689, 
8yo) :—Moses vindicatus adv. Th. Burnetii archeologias 
philosophicas (Amst. 1694, 12mo):—Des Points fonda- 
mentaux de la Religion chrétienne (Amst. 1697, 8yo). 
See Moréri, Dict. hist. ; Bayle, @uvres diverses, iv, 605 
and 610; Michel Nicholas, Hist. litter. de Nemes, vol. 
ii; Haag, La France Protestante ; Hoefer, Neuv. Brog. 
Générale, xxi, TA6. F 

Graves, Hiram Atwill, a Baptist pastor and 
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writer, was born at Wendell, Mass., in 1813. In boy- 
hood he was a precocious student. He graduated at 
Middlebury College, Vt., in 1834. On account of im- 
paired health he did not pursue a regular course of 
study for the ministry, but was ordained in 1837 at 
Springfield, Mass. He became in 1840 pastor of a 
church in Lynn, and in 1842 editor of the Christian Re- 
jflector, a paper which has since, in conjunction with 
another, become a journal of extensive influence. In- 
firm health sent him to Cuba in 1845, and to reside in 
Jamaica in 1846-49. He returned without essential 
benefit, and died in 1850. He was author of The Fam- 
ily Circle :—The Attractions of Heaven. (L. E.8.) 


Graves, Richard, D.D., a learned Ivish divine, 
was born at Kilfinnan, Limerick, Oct, 1, 1763, and was 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin, of which he be- 
came fellow in 1786. In 1813 he became dean of Ar- 
dagh, and regius professor of divinity. He died Mar. 
29, 1829. Horne pronounces his Lectures on the Penta- 
teuch (1807, 2 vols. 8vo) ‘‘indispensably necessary to 
the Biblical student.” Besides that learned work, 
which passed through several editions, he wrote The 
Apostles and Evangelists not Enthusiasts (1798) :—Scrip- 
tural Proofs of the Trinity four discourses) :—A bsolute 
Predestination compared with the Scripture statement of 
the Justice of God :—Predestination repugnant to the gen- 
eral tenor of Scripture (Lond. 1825, 8vo). These, with 
a number of Sermons, are given in his Whole Works 
now first collected (London, 1840, 4 vols. 8vo), of which 
vol. i contains a memoir of his Life and Writings by 
his son, R. H. Graves, D.D. 


Graving. There is much indistinctness in the 
terms of this ancient art of the Jews, arising from the 
fact that one and the same artisan combined, in skill 
and practice, many branches, which the modern prin- 
ciple of ‘‘ division of labor’’ has now assigned to differ- 
ent pursuits. Thus Aholiab was not only ‘‘an en- 
graver,” but also ‘a cunning workman” in general 
art, ‘‘and an embroiderer in blue, and in purple, and 
in scarlet and fine linen’ (Exod. xxxviii, 23). In like 
manner Bezaleel is described as accomplished ‘‘in all 
manner of workmanship; and to devise curious works, 
to work in gold, and in silver, and in brass, and in the 
cutting of stones to set them, and in carving of wood, 
to make any manner of cunning work” (Exod. xxxv, 
31-33). These numerous gifts they both possessed 
and practiced themselves, and imparted to others; so 
that they formed an early school of art to supply the 
demand created by the institution of the Mosaic ritual, 
the members of which school were as comprehensive 
in their attainments as their great teachers (Exod. 
XXxy, 84; xxxvi, i, 2). The same combination of 
arts seems to have characterized the later school, 
which was formed under the auspices of David, when 
preparing for the erection of the Temple (1 Chron. 
xxii, 15; xxviii, 21). Many of these artificers were 
Pheenicians, whom the king had invited to his new 
capital (2 Sam. y, 11; 1 Chron. xiv, 1). 
reign, Hiram, to whose genius the Temple of Solomon 
owed much of the beauty ofits architectural details, as 
well as its sacred vessels (1 Kings vii, 15-45), was a 
native of Tyre, the son of a Tyrian artificer by an Is- 
raelitish mother. This man’s skill was again as com- 
prehensive as that of his great predecessors (y, 14). 


1. ASM, chatsab’, although once in the A. V. (Job 


xix, 24) translated “ graven” (with an undoubted ref- 
erence to the ancient art of engraving), is generally 
used to indicate the rougher work of hewing stone or 


wood, in quarry or forest. In Proy. ix, 1, indeed, it is 
applied to the finer art of hewing or fashioning pillars ; 
but its usual objectives of “NA (cistern, Jer. ii, 13), 
“AP (sepulchre, Isa. xxii, 16), AP3 (eine-press, Isa. v, 
2), prove that 28M has to do with rougher operations 
than those which fall under our idea of ‘‘ engraying.”’ 
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In the next | 
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(But see below, under 22.) 
with 

2. WIM, charash’ (or, as it once occurs, MIM, cha- 
rath’, in Exod. xxxii, 16), which is used to describe 
“engraving” in Jer. xvii,1. In Gen. iv, 22 the par- 
ticipial derivative of this root is employed in the de- 
scription of Tubal-cain, the Biblical progenitor of all 
artificers of the kind indicated in this article. But it 
is less in the verbal forms than in the noun U7 that 
this word expresses the art before us. As a noun it 
occurs more than thirty times, and is rendered yari- 
ously in A. V. (‘‘engraver,” ‘‘craftsman,” ‘‘ smith,” 
‘‘artificer,”’ etc.). Though it indicates artistic work 
by jine instruments, in metal, wood, and stone, and is 
thus opposed to the rougher operations of ASM, it yet 
includes other usages, which remove it from the spe- 
cific sense of our art. (Thus, while with [28 alone, 
Exod. xxviii, 11, it may well refer to the fine work 
of the engraver in stone, yet in the phrase J2N “gan 
“"p, literally, hewer of the stone of the wall, 2 Sam. 
v,11; or more simply ""P "87M [workers of wall], 
1 Chron. xiv, 1, it can hardly describe a higher art 
than what is attributed to it in A. V.—that of the ordi- 
nary “‘mason;”’ similarly with B72, éémber, it points 
to the work of the ‘“ carpenter,’’ 1 Chron. xiv, 1, etc.; 
and with 2173, iron, to that of the ‘“‘smith’’ or iron- 
founder.) The prevalent idea, however, of U7M is the 
subtle work of the finer arts; and with this well agree 
such passages as Prov. vi, 18, where the word describes 
the “heart that deviseth wicked imaginations,’ and 1 
Sam. xxii, 9, where it is predicated of Saul, ‘‘ secret- 
ly practising mischief” (Hiph. part. UT. Sang 


Wa 


MP7). Gesenius (Thes. Heb. p. 529) has collected 


This word is contracted 


| instances of the like meaning of the word in the other 


Shemitic languages, and compares it with the ‘ doli 
fabricator” of \irgil, dneid, ii, 264; and the cognate 
phrases, ‘‘fabricare quidyis,’’ Plautus, Asin. i, 1, £9; 
and Godoy rete, Kaka reve, Of Hesiod and Homer, 
and rexratveosar pr, Iliad, x, 19. In connection 
with the word "mM, we have in 1 Chron. xiv, 14, an 
indication that, even in early times, epcouragement 
was given to associations of art among the ancient 
Jews, by providing for their members a local habita- 
tion in which to pursue their calling, which is proved 
to have been an honorable one from the illustrious 
names that are associated with its pursuit (ver. 13, 
14). From this passage (of ver. 14, compared with 
ver. 21 and 23), we further learn that the various arts 
were hereditary in certain families. (The word “ stone- 
squarers,” in 1 Kings v, 18, is a different term. See 
GIBLITE.) . 

3. PP, chakak’, describes a branch of art which 
more literally coincides with owr idea of engraving. 
In Ezek. iv, 1 the word is used of engraving a plan 
or map; in Job xix, 23, of inscribing upon tablets 
(of stone or metal), a very early instance of the art; 
similarly in Isa, xxx, 8; while in Ezek. xxiii, 14 
(apr "Wod) the word seems to indicate painting, 
portraying in colors (WWYD O PPM); and the addi- 
tion of “"PMA7d>, upon the wall, raises the suspicion 
that fresco art, which was known to very ancient na- 
tions, including the Egyptians, was practiced by the 
Babylonians, and admired, if not imitated by the Jews; 
comp. ver. 14, 15, 16. (On the art of coloring as known 
to the Assyrians, Egyptians, Greeks, etc., see Sir G. 
Wilkinson, On Color and Taste, p. 153.) The Sept. 
renders the remarkable phrase before us, Zwyadnpié- 
vot ty yoadtor, without specifying color; but Sym- 
machus, the Vulgate, the Peshito, and the Chaldee 
paraphrase all include in their versions the express 
idea of color. The idea of careful and accurate art which 
is implied in the term under consideration imparts 
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have graven thee upon the palms of my hands,” where 
the same word is used. (There is here an allusion to 
the Eastern custom of tracing out on the hands the 
sketches of eminent cities or places, and then rubbing 
them with the powder of the hennah or cypress, and so 
making the marks perpetual. Maundrell (Journey 
from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 100 [London, 1810]) de- 
scribes the process of ‘‘ pilgrims having their arms and 
hands marked with the usual ensigns of Jerusalem.” 
See also Rosenmiiller, ad loc., and J. D. Michaelis, 
Note in Lowthii Prelect. [Oxford, 1821], p. 501, 502; 
and Burder’s Oriental Customs [Lond. 1840], p. 149.) 
The second clause of this passage, ‘‘ Thy walls are 
continually before me,” may be compared with Isa. 
xxii, 16, where our verb PPM is also employed to de- 
scribe the engraved plan or sketch of a house for ar- 
chitectural purposes. Among other applications of 
the art indicated by this word may be mentioned mon- 
umental stones, such as the "737 JAN of 1 Sam. vii, 
42, with suitable inscriptions; see especially Deut. 
xxvii, 2-8. 

4. In SOB, pasal’, and its noun 553, pe’sel (always 
rendered in A. V. “‘ graven image’), we have the opera- 
tion rather of the sculptor’s or the carver’s art than the 
engrayer’s. In several passages of Isaiah (xxx, 22; 
x1,19; xli,7; sliv, 12-15) curious details are given of 
the fabrication of idols, which afforded much employ- 
ment to the various artificers engaged in the compli- 
cated labor of image-manufacture (see also Jer. x, 3-9, 
from which it would seem that the wrought and pre- 
pared metal for covering the idol was imported, and 
put on by Jewish artisans). Working in ivory was 
common to the ancient Egyptians (Wilkinson’s Anc. 
Egyptians, iii, 169), the Assyrians (Layard’s Nineveh, ii, 
420), the ancient Greeks (Grote’s Greece, vi, 30-32), 
and the artificers of Jerusalem (Solomon’s ivory throne, 
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much beauty to the passage in Isa. xl, 16, ‘ Behold, 7 


1 Kings x, 18; ivory palaces, Psa. xlv, 8; ivory beds, | 
Amos vi, 4) and of Samaria (Ahab’s ivory house, 1) 


Kings xxii, 39; which was not an uncommon luxury, 
Amos iii, 15). No doubt the alliance of the royal 
houses of Israel and (indirectly) of Judah with the 
Pheenician monarch (1 Kings xvi, 31) was the means 
of attracting many of the artificers of Tyre, and Sidon, 
and Gebal to the metropolis of each of the Jewish king- 
doms; both in Solomon’s time and in Ahab’s, ivory- 
sculpture was probably a Phenician art. The neigh- 
boring idolators, whose example was so disastrous to 
Israel, were skilled in image-manufacture. From Deut. 
vii, 25 it appears that the body of the idol was of sculp- 
tured wood, overlaid with one or other of the precious 
metals. The passage, 1 Sam. vi, 2-12, seems to prove 
that the Philistines had artificers in the precious met- 
als capable of forming the figures of small animals; 
and their idols that were taken from the spoils of the 
great battle of Baal-perazim were probably graven of 
wood (1 Chron. xiv, 12). 

5. MDD, pathach’ (in Piel and Pual), is perhaps dis- 
tinguished from the term we have just considered 
(bo5) by being used to describe figures in relief rather 
than statues, such as the cherubic figures on the walls 
of the Temple (see 1 Chron. ili, 7). Compare the cog- 
nate noun man, pettu’ach, engraved yigure, in 1 Kings 
vi, 29, which passage informs us that the Temple walls 
were lavishly adorned with these figures, standing out 
probably in various degrees of relief (see also other 
but similar work, described by this verb, 1 Kings vii, 
36). The chief application, however, of the word is to 
the cutting and engraving of precious stones and met- 
als (intaglio work, as distinguished from the raised 
work of cameos, etc.), such as the breastplate of the 
high-priest (Exod. xxviil, 9-11, 21), and the plate of 
his mitre (ver. 36, 37). The mystic engraving of Zech. 
iii, 9 is likewise described in the same terms. The 
splendid jewelry of Solomon’s time, as referred to in 
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the Canticles, i, 10, 11, is best classed under the art in. 
dicated by FMD and its derivatives. From Isa. ili, 18, 
24, it appears that this art of the goldsmith continued 
rife in later reigns, and was not unknown eyen after 
the captivity (see Zech. vi, 11). The neighboring na- 
tions were no less skilled in this branch of art ; for in- 
stance, the Egyptians, Exod. xii, 35, compared with 
xxxii, 2,3; the Canaanites, Josh. vi, 19; the Midian- 
ites, Numb. xxxi, 50, and (afterwards) Judg. viii, 24— 
26; the Ammonites, 1 Chron. xx, 2; the Syrians of Zo- 
bah and Hamath, 2 Sam. viii, 7-11. 

6. PS2p7, mikla’ath, like our last term of art, de- 
scribes sculpture in relief (Hirst, Zebr. Worterb. i, 780); 
it occurs 1 Kings vi, 18, 29 (‘‘ carved figures” of cher- 
ubims), 32; vii, 31 (“‘ gravings).” 

7. DIF, che’ ret, occurs only in Exod, xxxii, 4 (A. V- 
‘@ graving tool’), and in Isa. viii, 1 (A.V. ‘a pen’’). 
This was rather the scalprum fubrile of the Romans 
(Livy xxvii, 49) than the stylus (see Smith’s Dict. of 
G.and R. Antig. s. vy. Scalptura. Tor two other opin- 
ions as to the meaning of DSF in Exod. xxxii, 4, see 
Gesenius, Thes. p. 520). - 

DY, e¢ (which in Psa. sly, 2 and Jer. vill, 8, means a 
writer’s style or reed), has the same meaning as the 
previous word in the other places of its occurrence (Job 
xix, 24; Jer. xvii, 1); here it has the epithet hime 
‘pen of iron.” The occurrence of 03, in Job xix, 24, 
imparts to the j'ASM7 the idea of a finer art than is 
usually expressed by that verb (see De Sauley’s Hist. 
de Vart Judaique, Paris, 1858).—Kitto, s. v. Engraving. 


| See CARVE. 


Gray (some form of the root 3°), sib), applied to 
the hair as an indication of old age (q. v.), which in 
the East is universally respected (Prov. xx, 29), See 
HAIR. 


Gray Friars. One of the mendicant orders, oth- 
erwise called Franciscans, Minorites, etc. The name 
was given from the color of the dress which they wore. 
See FRANCISCANS. 


Gray, James, D.D., a minister of the Associated 
Reformed Church, was born at Corvoam, Ireland, Dec. 
25,1770. He entered the college of Glasgow in 1790; 
graduated in 1793; afterward studied theology under 
the Rev. John Rogers, and was licensed by the Presby- 
tery of Monaghan. In 1797 he sailed for America. 
After laboring with great acceptance at Washington, 
N. Y., until 1803, he accepted a unanimous call to the 
Spruce-street Church, in connection with the Associate 
Reformed Synod, Philadelphia. In 1805 he received 
the degree of D.D. from the University of Pennsylva- 
nia. He was one of the most important agents in es- 


| tablishing the theological seminary of the Associated 


Reformed Church in the city of New York. In 1808 
he took an active part in the organization of the Phil- 
adelphia Bible Society, and was for a long time its cor- 
responding secretary. At this time, in connection with 
Dr. S. B. Wylie, he opened a classical academy, which 
soon obtained great repute. After several years of 
this labor he resigned the school, and also his pastoral 
charge, and removed to Baltimore, where he deyoted 
himself especially to the study of certain points in the- 
ology until his death, which occurred at Gettysburg, 
His literary reputation rests chief- 
ly on his Mediatorial Reign of the Son of God. He also 
edited for one year a Theological Review, and published 
several Occasional Sermons.—Sprague, Annals (Associ- 
ate Ref.), ix, 94. 


Gray, Robert, D.D., bishop of Bristol, was born at 
London in 1762. He studied at Eton and Oxford, took 
orders, and became successively vicar of Farringdon 
(Berkshire), rector of Craik (Yorkshire) in 1802, and 
canon of Durham in 1804. His benevolence, and the 
talents evinced in his works, caused him to be appoint- 
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ed by lord Liverpool’s cabinet to the bishopric of Bris- 
tol in 1827. He was very popular in this position, and 
the duke of Wellington offered him the see of Bangor. 
He declined, and died soon after at Rodney House, Sept. 
28,1834, He wrote: Key to the O. T. and Apocrypha, 
or an account of their several books, their contents, and 
authors, and of the times in which they were respect- 
ively written (Lond. 1790, 8vo; 9th ed.1829, 8vo) :— 
Discourses illustrative of the Evidence, Influence, and 
Doctrines of Christianity (Lond, 1793, 8vo) :—Sermons 
on the Principles of the Reformation of the Church of 
England (Bampton Lecture, 1796, 8vo):—The Theory 
of Dreams (Lond. 1808, 8vo):—The Connection between 
the sacred Writings and the Literature of Jewish and 
heathen Authors, etc., with a View to Evidence in Confor- 
mation of the Truth and revealed Religion (Lond. 1819, 
2d ed.2 vols. 8v0).—Rose, New General Biograph. Dict. ; 
Hoefer, Now. Biog. Générale, xxi, 760; Darling, Cyclop. 
Bibliographica, i, 1309. 7 

Grease (25%, che’Ieb, Psa. exix, 70, fut [q. v-], as 
elsewhere rendered). 


Great Britain anp IRELAND, THE UNITED KiNG- 
DOM OF, is, since the union of Ireland, the full official 
designation of the country more generally known as 
Great Britain, Britain, or the United Kingdom. It 
includes the two large islands of Great Britain (Eng- 
land and Scotland) and Ireland, and the adjacent small- 
er islands, together with the Channel Islands and the 
Isle of Man. The island of Great Britain—so called to 
distinguish it from Britannia Minor, or Little Britain 
[see BreTAGNeE], in France—lies between lat. 49° 57° 
30°’ and 58° 40’ 24”’ N., and between long. 1° 46’ E. 
and 6° 13’ W., and is the largest islandin Europe. It 
is bounded on the N. by the Atlantic, on the E. by the 
North Sea, on the 8S. by the English Channel, and on 
the W. by the Atlantic, the Irish Sea, and St. George’s 
Channel. The most northerly point is Dunnet Head, 
in Caithness; the most southerly, Lizard Point, in 
Cornwall; the most easterly, Lowestoft Ness, in Nor- 
folk; and the most westerly, Ardnamurchan Point, in 
Argyleshire. Its greatest length is about 608 miles, 
and its greatest breadth (from Land’s End to the east 
coast of Kent) about 320 miles, while its surface con- 
tains about 89,600 square miles. In addition to the 
home territories composing the kingdom, Great Brit- 
ain possesses a multitude of dependencies, some of them 
of vast extent, scattered over every part of the globe, 
and constituting ‘‘an empire over which the sun never 
sets.” According to the official census held in 1861 in 
the United Kingdom, and nearly all the colonies ex- 
cept British India, the extent and population of all the 
British dominions were in that year as follows: 


Sq. Miles. | Inhabitants. 


United Kingdom (inclusive of soldiers 


AWGSAORS) sl aistelee cla tie losis meres 121,115} 29,321,288 
Colonies and possessions (exclusive of 

soldiers, 47,814 men) .............. 3,364,722 
British India (exclusive of British 

army, 62,893 MeN)... onc ccs cece es 933,722 
European PossessionsS......s.se+ssee 122 
North American Colonies............ 512,193 
West Indian Possessions............ 106,449 
Btnican Posseusiond seamen eetnten 130,756 
Islands in the South Atlantic Ocean. . 7,647 “i 
Possessions in the Indian Ocean..... 25,485] 2,363,767 
Australia and New Zealand .. -|2,582,070] 1,822,937 

OU. «.. s/n ns aieterttueeee gee 4,419,559|174,156,S82 


Not included in this enumeration is the vast territory 
in North America which heretofore belonged to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, which in 1869 ceded its right 
of sovereignty. Added to the above total of square 
miles, this territory would increase the total extent of 
the British dominions to about seven millions of square 
miles, and make it, in point of extent, the first empire 
of the world. The total population was estimated in 
1869 at 200,000,000; and in this respect the British 
empire was the second of the world, being exceeded 
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In England and Wales the Anglican Churchgis rec- 
ognised as the state Church [see ENGLAND, CHURCH 
or], and the sovereign must belong to it. In Ireland 
the Anglican Church was also the established Church 
until 1869, when, after a long and violent struggle be- 
tween the Conservative and Liberal parties, it was 
disestablished. See IRELAND. In Scotland the es- 
tablished Church is Presbyterian. See ScorTLaND. 
According to the census returns of 1851 (in the census 
returns of 1861 religious statistics were not included), 
the.number of places of worship, together with the sit- 
tings provided in England and Wales, and the estima- 
ted number of attendants on a particular day, were as 
follows : 


Places Estimated 
: y of Sittings | Number of 
sa ah aa Wor- | Provided. | Attend- 
ship. ants. 
Established Church............ 14,07T| 5,317,915/3, 773,474 
|Wesleyan Methodists (compris- 
ing seven distinct sects)...... 11,207] 2,194,298/1,385,382 
Independents or Congregation- > 
ALIGES(« (5 clas afe setts estore eis eter 3,244! 1,067,760) 793,142 
Baptists (comprising six distinct 
BOCES) eiauesa oie eesti 2,789} 751,343) 587,978 
Calvinistic Methodists ......... 937; 250,678) 180,725 
Scottish and Irish Presbyterians} 161 86,812) 60,131 
Isolated Congregations, ........ 539} - 104.481] | 63,572 
Roman, Catholics ..)..-.i sees 570; 186,111) 305,393 
Society cf Friends ............. 371 91,599} 18,172 
Uniariany |. Saeco. wesmeneee as 229 68,554) 37,156 
Latter-day Saints, or Mormons..| 222 30,783) 18,800 
Sandemanians.. . satcecrse este an ee 6 956) on 
JEWS... - +6 E 438 | 415 
Brethren... 132) 18,529 10,414 
Moraviaine .\. cm wa cenitle m= ear 32 9,305) T3 
New Church 50) 12,107; 7,082 
Apostolic Church! 55.5 aas0.0csmere 32 7,487 4,908 
Foreign Protestant, Catholic, and| 
Greek churches../. <<. <i /cencies | 16) 4,457 2,612 
\14,07T) 5,317,915 3,773,474 
ber ae }20,390 4,894,720 3,487,558 
see tesececcencsce «+ [04,467 (10,219. 635] 7,961,032 
pe Hed | Estimate | 
o Sittin: {Ni 
STE, | ae H Pope: eas i 
ship. ants. 
Kstablished Church............ 1183 T6T,OSS | 713,567 
ree Cured... </<eicierciele seaweeds SS9 | 495,335) 438,363 
United Presbyterians .......... 465 288,100 | 273,554 
Reformed Presbyterians. 39 16,969 15.055) 
Original Seceders.. . S 3 16,424| 15,782 
Scotch Episcopalians........... 134 40,022 35,769 
Independents or Congregation- 
LIB USI cre) ssota, ols ients eselete eine eiekersiats 192 76,342 70,851 
Evangelical Union............. 28 10,319 | 10,589 
SA TIGISES nate aiciera se ernie leone ate 119 26,086 24,330 
Wesleyan Methodists .......... §2 22,441 21,768 
Glasites or Sandemanians . 6 1,068 Soo 
New Chureh . 200,000 5 710 630 
\Society of Friends ............- t 9,152 2,153 
|Roman Catholics .............. nly 52,766 48 771 
Unitariang sy oc cc celiac see cae 5 2,43 2,438 
\Isolated Congregations......... 61 11,402 9,401 
|Moravians....-........cse-2eee 1 200 200 
Jews a. 67 6T 
Mormons 20 3,182 3,1TT 
|Apostolie Chureh.. 3 675 675 
established Church 1183°| T67,0SS | 713,567 
Other Denominatiofs 2212 | 1,067,717 |. 975,482 
3395 | 1,834,805 |1,689,049 


‘In England the chief institutions for education are 
the ancient national universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge; the more recent institutions of London, Dur- 
ham, and Lampeter in Wales; the classical schools 
of Eton, Westminster, Winchester, Harrow, Charter- 
house, and Rugby; the various military schools; the 
colleges of the dissenting denominations; the middle- 
class schools, either started by individual teachers, and 
hence called ‘adventure’ schools, or by associated bod- 
ies, acting as directors, to whom the teachers are re- 
sponsible; the schools of design, and the various ele- 
mentary schools and training-colleges in connection 
with the different religions denominations. The num- 
ber of day-schools in England and Wales in 1851 was 
46,042, of which 15,518 were public—i. e. schools deriv 


only by the Chinese empire. 


ing a portion of their income from some source besides 
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the scholars —and 30,524 private —i. e. sustained en- 
tirely by the payments of scholars. The total number 
of scholars was 2,144,378, of whom 1,422,982 attended 
the public, and 721,396 the private schools. As the 
population then amounted to 17,927,609, this gives a 
proportion of one scholar to every 84 of the inhabitants. 
‘* Scotland possesses four universities for the higher 
branches of education, viz. those of Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, St. Andrew’s, and Aberdeen, besides a variety of 
minor colleges connected with the Episcopalian, Free 
Church, and other non-established churches; a com- 
plete system of parish schools, grammar-schools, or 
academies in the chief towns, which serve as prepara- 
tory gymnasia for the universities, and a large number 
of ‘denominational schools.’ In 1851 the number of 
day-schools was 5242, of which 3349 were public, and 
1893 private. The number of scholars was 368,517, 
of whom 280,045 belonged to the public, and 88,472 to 
the private sehools. Out of a population of 2,888,742, 
this gives a percentage of 12°76, or 1 scholar to every 
7# of the inHabitants. According to the education sta- 
tistics of 1861, the number of children from 6 to 15 
years of age attending school in Scotland were 441,166, 
which, out of a population of 3,061,251, gives 1 scholar 
to every 68 of the inhabitants” (Chambers, Cyclop.). 
For the Church History of Great Britain, see Enc- 
LAND, CHurcH or; Scornanp, Cuurcu or; IRE- 
LAND, and the articles on the several dissenting de- 
nominations. The most important works on the Church 
History of Great Britain have been referred to in the 
art. on ENGLAND, CHURCH oF; besides them must be 
mentioned Bogue and Bennett, History of Dissenters 


(Lond. 1808-14, 4 vols.); J. Bennett, History of Dissent | 


during the last thirty Years (Lond. 1849), (A. J. 8.) 

Greathead. See GrossEresTe. 

Great Owl. See Owt. 

Great Sea. See Sra. 

Greaves (O32, mitschah’, lit. a facing ; Sept. 
Kynpidec, Vulg. ocree) occurs in the A. V. only in 1 
Sam. xvii, 6, in the description of the equipment of 
Goliath—‘‘ He had greaves of brass (Mw, copper) 
upon his legs” nba 53, lit. on his feet, whence some 
have supposed only a kind of boot to be meant). Its 
ordinary meaning is a piece of defensive armor reach- 
ing from the foot to the knee, and thus protecting the 
shin of the wearer. This was the case with the «v7- 
pie of the Greeks, which derived its name from its coy- 
ering the «vi, i.e. the lower part of the leg, and was 
a highly esteemed piece of defensive armor (see Smith, 
Dict. of Class. Ant. s. vy. Ocrea). The Heb. term is de- 


Ancient Grecian Greaves. 


rived from M37, the fore part of anything. Hence all 
the ancient versions and Josephus (Ant. vi, 9, 1) agree 
in regarding it as designating a defensive armor for 
the leg. It is to be distinguished from FINd, sean” 
(Isa. ix, 4), which Gesenius thinks was a sort of mili- | 
tary shoe like the Roman caliga; and it probably was 
similar to the greaves of the Assyrians, as represented 
in their sculptures, which not only protected the leg, 
but covered the upper part of the foot like our gaiters, 
and seem to haye been laced up in front ; in other cases 
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they appear to have extended over the whole thigh 
(Layard, Nineveh, ii, 261). See Armor. 
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Ancient Assyrian Greayes. 


Gre’cia (Heb. Yavan’, 43°, i.e. Javan [q. vy. |, as 
usually rendered), the Latin form (Dan. viii, 215 x, 
20; xi, 2) of the country elsewhere termed GREECE 
(q. v-)- 

Gre’cian (Heb. in the plur. Beney’ hay- Yevanim’, 
DAI 722, sons of the Ionians, Joel iii, 6; in the 
Apoer. “EA\nv, 1 Mace. vi, 2; viii, 9, 18; 2 Mace. iv, 
15; xiii,2; in the N.T."EMqmoric, a Hellenist, Acts 
vi, 1; ix,29; xi, 20), the name ofthe people elsewhere 
called Greeks (q. v-)- 

Grecian Architecture. Grecian architecture 
differs from other styles of ancient architecture in this, 
that it was devoted almost solely to religious uses. 
Its chief aim was to supply permanent and worthy 
temples as residences of the deities, as, during the 
early history of Greece, the images and statues of the 
deities were placed in the hollow trunks of trees and 
under canopies for protection. 

Most of the elements from which the Ionic order of 
architecture was developed are easily traced to an As- 
syrian origin, as is seen in the ornamentation of the 


WS 
Fig. 1. Plan of the Treasury of Atreus (from Liibke’s 
schichte der Architektur). 


Fig. 2. Section of the Treasury of Atreus. 
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columns and walls of the Treasury of Atreus at My-| 
cene. On the other hand, the elements of the Doric 
order were mostly adopted from the more severe and 
stately temple architecture of Egypt. Under the ex- 
traordinary esthetic feeling and culture of the Greeks, 
these elements, though of foreign origin, were devel- 
oped and modified until, with the addition of certain 
native elements, there was produced a degree of per- 
fection of architectural form, and of symmetrical and 


harmonious combination of parts into a unique whole, | 


that has never been surpassed in the whole history of 
architecture. 
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Fig. 3. Pillarat the Entrance of the Treasury of Atreus. 


The tendeney to Oriental luxury and individual 
power that characterized the treasure-houses of the 
ripavyet was checked by the overthrow of their chiefs 
and the establishment of democracy. From the time of 
the rvparvor till the accession of Alexander the Great, 
Grecian architecture (as well as sculpture and painting) 
was devoted almost solely to the service of religion. 

In addition to the Ionic and Doric orders, a third 
order, the Corinthian, was developed in Greece. It 


was, however, but little used until after the time of 
Alexander, when true religious feeling and patriotic | 


sentiment had given way, throughout Greece and its 
colonies, to Oriental sensuous enjoyment and luxury. 

The greatest variety and artistic freedom pervaded 
the Grecian architecture, both in the developnient of 
the individual members and in the general planning 
of the temples. All of the mouldings and the orna- 
mentation were drawn with a free hand, and not by 
mathematical instruments, as was the case in Roman 
and Gothic architecture. With all of this variety and 
freedom, the typical character of the Grecian architec- 
ture was well preserved. The Dorie order was the 
favorite, as the best adapted to the spirit of temple ar- 
chitecture. More than one order was frequently in- 
troduced, howeyer, into the same edifice. From the 
erection of the earliest Doric temple, that of Neptune 
at Corinth, there was a gradual progress in the deyel- 


opment of elegance of form in the single members of | 


the edifice, and in the development of symmetry and 
harmony in the entire structure. During the earlier 
history of Grecian architecture, polychromy was used 
to a great extent. Later, the ornamentation became 


more sculpturesque. But color was used to develop 
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Fig. 4. Ionic Order; from the Erechtheum in Athens (Liibke). 


the relief of the architectural forms of the capitals, the 
cornices, and the panels of the ceilings, until the pe- 
riod of decadence of the Grecian architecture. 

Great care was taken to select the best sites for these 
temples. Oracles were consulted for their location. 
The temples of tutelary deities were usually placed on 
the highest ground in the city. They thus command- 
ed, in many cases, most magnificent prospects. They 
were also thus seen at a great distance. The temples 
were sometimes surrounded by sacred groves, or by 
groves of olive and orange trees. The temples were 
often surrounded also by sacred inclosures, within 
which were frequently erected altars, and even tem- 
ples to other deities. The temples of Mercury were 
usually placed on lower grounds; those of Mars, Ve- 
nus, Vulean, and Esculapius outside of and near the 
gates of the city. The front was always adorned with 
an equal number of columns—of four, six, eight, or 
ten, On the sides the number of columns was usually 
unequal. As the length of the temple was usually 
double the breadth, the number of columns at the side 
was thirteen for six on the front; seventeen for eight 
on the front. The proportion between the diameter 
and the height of the columns and of the space be- 
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Fig. 5. Ionic Order; from the monumeut of Lysicrates in 
Athens (Liibke). 


tween the columns varied in different temples and in 
different periods. Some temples had a portico on the 
front only; others on the front and rear, and others 
still on all four sides. Some had two rows of columns 
on the front and rear, and one on the side; and others 
had four rows on the front and rear, and two rows on 
the side. In some temples the cella required no pil- 
lars for the support of the roof; in others the cella 
was so large as to require a row, and sometimes two 
rows of pillars. Sometimes a gallery ran around the 
cella, The entire cella of some temples was covered 
with a roof, the central part being open to the sky. 
By this means only could the paintings of the cele- 
brated artists which adorned the walls of the cella be 
distinctly seen. 


Windows were occasionally introduced, as in the | 


Erechtheum at Athens. It is supposed that these 
were closed by very thin slabs of alabaster or gypsuin, 
thus giving a tranquil and mysterious light to the in- 
terior. 

The base of the temple was raised several steps 
above the ground npon which it rested. The interior 
usually consisted of a room (cella) to contain the statue 

Ti Orono 


| ture in which the temples were built. 


of the deity. This cella opened to the east, that the 
first light of the morning might fall upon the image 
of the deity. Sometimes there was another room in 
the rear of the cella (as the treasury in the Parthenon 
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Fig. 6. Plan of the Parthenon. 


at Athens). The gables contained groups of sculpture 
illustrative of some event connected with the mythol- 
ogy of the deity to whom the temple was dedicated. 
The metopes of the friezes frequently contained also 
smaller groups of sculpture. Upon the walls of the 
portico were frequently long series of sculptures. 

The entire temple was erected primarily as a resi- 
dence for the deity. It could contain but few per- 
sons atatime. Sacrifices, ceremonies, and processions 
were performed without the temple. Beside the statue 
of the deity, to whose service the temple was erected, 
were often placed smaller statues of friendly deities. 
Statues of priests were sometimes placed in the vesti- 
bule of the cella. Thank-offerings, sometimes of great 
yalue, were often placed upon the walls both of the 
cella and of the portico. An altar upon which offer- 
ings were placed often stood before the deity. But 
sacrifices were performed upon an altar placed before 
the entrance, but within the view of the image of the 
deity. 

The other edifices of Grecian architecture were, like 
the temples, for the benefit and use of the entire pop- 
ulation. They consisted mostly of fortifications, for- 
tified entrances (propylea), and halls of justice (basil- 
ica). These partook of the general style of architec- 

t 

So different in principles of construction, and in the 
object for which they were designed, were the edifices 
of ancient Greece, that only with the greatest modifi- 
cation of detail can their style, and much less their 
plan, be adapted to the wants of modern life. Least 
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of all is the Grecian temple adapted to the purposes of 
a Christian church. : 

The history of Grecian architecture extends from 
the 7th century B.C. till the conquest of the Orient by 
Rome. The greater part of the earlier monuments of 
this architecture are found in the western colonies of 
Sicily and Grecia Magna. Most of the ancient tem- 
ples in Greece itself were destroyed by the Persians. 
Most of the temples in Ionia and the further Orient 
were built during or after the reign of Alexander the 
Great. The Doric style prevailed mostly in Sicily, 
Grecia Magna, the Peloponnesus, and the northern 
part of Greece. The Ionic and Corinthian styles pre- 
vailed mostly in Asia Minor, while all three styles: 
were found in Attica, and especially in Athens. 

Tn Sicily there were over twenty temples that were 
famous for their size and splendor. They were most- 
ly built in the 5th and 6th centuries B.C. The largest 
of these was the temple of Jupiter at Selinus, which 
was 850 feet long and 170 feet wide. The temple of 
Diana at Syracuse is remarkable for the indications of 
the influence of Egyptian architecture in its stylesand 
construction. The temple of Minerva at Syracuse was 
famous for its costly ornamentation. Hiero IT built 
also at Syracuse a colossal altar, which rested on a 
lofty base 625 feet long and 73 feet wide, and was re- 
markable for the elegance of its architectural propor- 
tions. In Agrigentum were three imposing temples, 
the largest of them, that of Jupiter Olympus, being 
344 feet long and 176 wide. At Peestium, in Italy, are 
the remains of two temples and of a basilica, that rank 
among the finest ruins of Grecian architecture. They 
show still the heavy influence of Egyptian architec- 
ture upon the Doric style, but yet they are marked by 
great freedom of treatment and harmony of proportion. 

One of the most remarkable temples in the Pelopon- 
nesus was that of Neptune at Corinth, of which but 
seven columns and the architrave above them remain. 
As the earliest ruins of Greek architecture extant, 
these are characterized by a heayiness of proportion 
that is not found in any later edifices. This temple 
dates from 650 B.C. The temple of Minerva, on the 
island of Egina, is remarkable for the traces of color- 
ing yet remaining in the architectural ornamentation, 
and for the archaic character of the sculpture of the 
pediments, now in the Glyptothek at Munich. Among 
the most famous temples in Greece itself was that of 
Jupiter Olympius at Olympia. It was 205 feet long 
and 93 feet wide, and was adorned with most choice 
works of Grecian sculpture, 
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The glory of Grecian architecture is, however, to be 
seen in Athens, This city, with all of its temples, 
was utterly destroyed by the Persians 480 B.C. First 
among the temples of the newly rebuilt city was that - 
of Theseus. This is to-day the best preserved of all 
ancient Grecian temples. In symmetry of proportion 
it surpassed all other temples that were built before 
it. The second temple in the new city was that of 
Victoria Aptera. This temple was taken down by the 
Turks in the 17th century to build a battery with. 
All of its parts were found in 1855, and the temple was 
completely restored. It is one of the most graceful 
monuments pf Grecian architecture. The Parthenon 
at Athens is, however, the crowning glory of Grecian» 
architecture. It was erected 448 B.C. Its length was 
230 feet, and its breadth 102 feet. In the perfection of 
proportion of all the parts, and in the harmony of their 
union in an entire edifice, the Parthenon equals or sur- 
passes all other edifices ever erected by the hand of 
man. It was also adorned with statues and other 
works of sculpture by the best sculptors that Greece 
or the world has ever produced. The Erechtheum and 
the Propyleum also showed the freedom with which 
the Greek architects varied the plans and construction 
of their edifices, without losing the character of the 
architecture, or grace of proportion and unity of ef- 
fect. Nearly equal to the Parthenon was the tem- 
ple of Diana at Eleusis, in which the mysteries were 
performed. There are but few ruins of the famous 
temple of Apollo at Delphi, which was burnt in the 
6th century B.C., and the rebuilding of which was 
hardly completed at the time of the Roman conquest. 

In size and costly magnificence, the temple of Di- 
ana at Ephesus exceeded all other temples of Grecian 


art. This magnificent edifice was completed in B.C. 
400. It was 425 feet long and 220 feet wide. Ero- 


stratus set fire to it in B.C. 355, but it was rebuilt 
with renewed magnificence by Alexander the Great. 
It was plundered by the Goths, and later overthrown 
by an earthquake. It furnished much of the material 
for building the church of Santa Sophia (q. v.), and 
still its colossal ruins are the wonder of the antiquari- 
an. The temple of Apollo at Didymus, near Miletus, 
destroyed by the Persians B.C. 496, and rebuilt B.C. 
390, was one of the edifices in which the Oriental or- 
igin of the Ionic order is most plainly seen. It was 
also one of the largest and most elegant temples of 
antiquity. The Mausoleum at Halicarnassus was so 


large and costly as to be reckoned among the wonders 
It was 410 feet long, had nearly the 


of the world. 
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Fig, 7. The Parthenon restored. 
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shape of an are of a circle, and was 140 feet high. 
Though built im a period when noble inspiration had 
left Grecian art, it was marked by an elegance of exe- 
cution that was not surpassed in any edifice erected 
during the history of Greek architecture. The chief 
works of Greek architecture in Africa were in Cyrene, 
and especially in Alexandria. In this city all the re- 
sources of a luxuriant architecture were called into 
requisition in the erection of every class of edifices 
that should adorn a new and gorgeous capital city. 

(for the literature upon Grecian architecture, see 
the article ARcuiTEcrURE.) G. F.C. 

Greece (E)\\ac), properly the country in Europe 
inhabited by the Greek race (1 Macc. i, 1); but in Acts 
Xx, 2, apparently designating only that part of it com- 
prising the Roman province of MACEDONIA (q. v-). 
See Wetstein, Nov. Test. ii, 590; Kruse, Hellas, i, 557. 
Compare ACHAIA. 

1. Greece is sometimes described as a country con- 
taining the four provinces of Macedonia, Epirus, Achaia 
or Hellas, and Peloponnesus, but more commonly the 
two latter alone are understood to be comprised in it. 
We will consider it as composed of Hellas and Pelo- 
ponnesus, though there seems to be no question that 
the four provinces were originally inhabited by peo- 
ple of similar language and origin, and whose relig- 
ion and manners were alike. Except upon its north- 
ern boundary it is surrounded on all sides by the sea, 
which intersects if in every direction, and naturally 
gives to its population seafaring habits. It is also a 
very mountainous country, abounding in eminences of 
great height, which branch out and intersect the land 
from its northern to its southern extremity, and form 
the natural limits of many of the provinces into which 
it is divided. Atthe isthmus of Corinth it is separated 
into its two great divisions, of which the northern was 
called Grecia intra Peloponnesum, and the southern 
the Peloponnesus, now called the Morea. The moun- 
tain and sea are thus the grand natural characteristics 
of Greece, and had a very considerable influence on the 
character of its inhabitants, as is evidenced in the re- 
ligion, poetry, history, and manners of the people. The 
country has always been famous for the temperature 
of its climate, the salubrity of its air, and the fertility 
of its soil. 

The Greek nation had a broad division into two 
races, Dorians and Ionians, of whom the former seem 
to have long lain hid in continental parts, or on the 
western side of the country, and had a temperament 
and institutions more approaching the Italic. The 
Tonians, on the contrary, retained many Asiatic usages 
and tendencies, witnessing that they had never been 
so thoroughly cut offas the Dorians from Oriental con- 
nection. When afterwards the Ionic colonies in Asia 
Minor rose to eminence, the Ionian race, in spite of the 
competition of the half Doric olians, continued to at- 
tract most attention in Asia. 

Of the history of Greece before the first recorded 
Olympiad, B.C. 776, little that can be depended upon 
is known. There is no doubt that from very remote 
periods of antiquity, long prior to this date, the coun- 
try had been inhabited, but facts are so intermingled 
with legend and fable in the traditions which have 
come down to us of these ancient times, that it is im- 
possible with certainty to distinguish the false from 
the true (Grote, Hist. of Greece, pref.to vol. i). After 
its conquest by the Romans, B.C. 146, Greece contin- 
ued for one thousand three hundred and fifty years to 
be either really or nominally a portion of the Roman 
empire. Literature and the arts, long on the decline, 
avere at length destroyed by Justinian, who closed the 
schools of Athens. Alaric the Goth invaded the coun- 
try in the year 400, followed by Genseric and Zaber 
Khan in the sixth and seventh, and by the Normans 
in the eleventh century. After the Latin conquest of 
Constantinople in 1204, Greece was divided into feudal 
principalities, and governed by a variety of Roman, 
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Venetian, and Frankish nobles; but in 1261, with the 
exception of the dukedoms of Athens and Nauplia, and 
some portions of the Archipelago, it was reunited to 
the Constantinopolitan empire by Michael Paleologus. 
In 1438 it was invaded by the Turks, who completed its 
conquest imgl481. The Venetians, however, were not 
disposed t ow its new masters quiet possession, and 
the country during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 


| turies was the theatre of obstinate wars, which contin- 


ued till the treaty of Passarovitz in 1718 confirmed 
the Turks in their conquest With the exception of 
Maina, the whole country remained under their despot- 
ic sway till 1821, when the Greeks once more aroused 
from their lethargy, and asserted their claim to a na- 
tional existence. The revolutionary struggle was con- 
tinued with varied success and much bloodshed till the 
great European powers interfered, and the battle of 
Nayarino, in 1827, secured the independence of Greece, 
which was reluctantly acknowledged by the Porte in 
1829. In 1831 Greece was erected into an independent 
monarchy: it retains its classic name, and nearly its 
ancient limits, comprehending the Morea, or ancient 
Peloponnesus, south of the Gulf of Corinth, now Gulf 
of Lepanto, and the province of Livadia, or the ancient 
Grecia propria, with part of Thessaly and Epirus, 
north of that gulf; besides the island of Negropont, 
the ancient Eubcea, and other smaller islands in the 
Archipelago. The Republic of the Ionian Islands, 
Cephalonia, Zante, Corfu, and others on the western 
coast of Greece, is under the protection of Great Brit- 
ain.—Fairbaim, s. v.; Bastow, s. v. 

2. The relations of the Hebrews with the Greeks 
were always of a distant kind until the Macedonian 
conquest of the Hast: hence in the Old Testament the 
mention of the Greeks is naturally rare. See JAVAN. 
It is possible that Moses may have derived some geo- 
graphical outlines from the Egyptians, but he does not 
use them in Gen, x, 2-5, where he mentions the de- 
scendants of Javan as peopling the isles of the Gen- 
tiles. This is merely the vaguest possible indication 
of a geographical locality ; and yet it is not improba- 
ble that his Egyptian teachers were almost equally in 
the dark as to the position of a country which had not 
at that time arrived at a unity sufficiently imposing to 
arrest the attention of its neighbors. The amount 
and precision of the information possessed by Moses 
must be measured by the nature of the relation which 
we can conceive as existing in his time between Greece 
and Egypt. Now it appears from Herodotus that pri- 
or to the Trojan War the current of tradition, sacred 
and mythological, set from Egypt towards Greece; 
and the first quasi-historical event which awakened 
the curiosity and stimulated the imagination of the 
Egyptian priests was the story of Paris and Helen 
(Herodotus, ii, 43, 51,52, and 112), At the time of the 
Dxodus, therefore, it is not likely that Greece had en- 
tered into any definite relation whatever with Egypt. 
Withdrawn from the sea-coast, and only gradually 
fighting their way to it during the period of the Judg- 
es, the Hebrews could have had no opportunity of form- 
ing connections with the Greeks. From the time of 
Moses to that of Joel we have no notice of the Greeks 
in the Hebrew writings, except that which was con- 
tained in the word Javan (Gen. x, 2); and it does not 
seem probable that during this period the word had 
any pecutiar significance for a Jew, except in so far 
as it was associated with the idea of islanders. When, 
indeed, they came into contact with the Tonians of 
Asia Minor, and recognised them as the long-lost isl- 
anders of the Western migration, it was natural that 
they should maik the similarity of sound between 
Tae and Jones, and the application of that name 
to the Asiatic Greeks would tend to satisfy in some 
measure a longing to realize the Mosaic ethnography, 
Accordingly, the 0.-T. word, which in the A. Vers. is 
Greece, Greeks, etc., is in Hebrew 4), Javan (Joel iii, 
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6; Dan, viii, 21): the Hebrew, however, is sometimes | 


retained (Isa. Ixvi, 19; Ezek. xxvii, 13). In Gen. x, 
2 the Sept. has cai Tévay wai ’EXtoa, with which Ro- 
senmiiller compares Herod. i, 56-58, and professes to 
discover the two elements of the Greek race. From 
‘lwvay he gets the Ionian or Pelasgian, from ’E\uwd 
(for which he supposes the Heb. original mBsrbN), the 
Hellenic element. This is excessively fanciful. See 
Evisuan. 

The Greeks and Hebrews met for the first time in 
the slave-market. The medium of communication 
seems to have been the Tyrian slaye-merchant. About 
B.C. 800 Joel speaks of the Tyrians as selling the chil- 
dren of Judah to the Grecians (Joel iii, 6); and in 
Ezek. xxvii, 13 the Greeks are mentioned as bartering 
their brazen vessels for slaves. On the other hand, 
Bochart says that the Greek slaves were highly val- 
ued throughout the East (Geogr. Sac. pt. i, lib. iii, ¢. 3, 
p. 175); and it is probable that the Tyrians took ad- 
vantage of the calamities which befell either nation to 
sell them as slaves to the other. Abundant opportu- 
nities would be afforded by the attacks of the Lydian 


monarchy on the one people, and the Syrian on the 
other; and it is certain that Tyre weuld let slip no oc- 
casion of replenishing her slave-market. See TYRE. 

Prophetical notice of Greece occurs in Dan. viii, 21, 
ete., where the history of Alexander and his success- 
ors is rapidly sketched. See Goar. Zechariah (ix, 
13) foretells the triumphs of the Maccabees against 
the Greco-Syrian empire, while Isaiah looks forward 
to the conversion of the Greeks, among other Gen- 
tiles, through the instrumentality of Jewish missiona- 
ries (Ixvi, 19). For the connection between the Jews 
and the quasi-Greek kingdoms which sprang out of 
the divided empire of Alexander, see ANTIOCHUS; 
ProLemy. 

The presence of Alexander (q. y.) himself at Jeru- 
salem, and his respectful demeanor, are described by 
Josephus (Ant. xi, 8, 3); and some Jews are even said 
to have joined him in his expedition against Persia 
(Heeat. ap. Joseph. ec. Apion, ii, 4), as the Samaritans 
had already done in the siege of Tyre (Josephus, Ant. 
xi, 8, 4-6). In 1 Mace. xii, 5-23 (about B.C. 180), 
and Josephus, Ant. xii, 4,10, we have an account of 
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an embassy and letter sent by the Lacedemonians to 
the Jews. The most remarkable feature in the trans- 
action is the claim which the Lacedzmonians prefer 
to kindred with the Jews, and which Areus professes 
to establish by reference to abook. It is by no means 
unlikely that two declining nations, the one crouching 
beneath a Greeco-Syrian invader, and the other beneath 
a Roman yoke, should draw together in face of the com- 
mon calamity ; or we may with Jahn (Heb. Comm, ix, 
91, note) regard the affair as a piece of pompous tri- 
fling or idle curiosity, at a period when ‘‘all nations 
were curious to ascertain their origin, and their rela- 
tionship to other nations.” See ONIAs. : 
The notices of the Jewish people which occur in 
Greek Writers have been collected by Josephus (con- 
tra Apion, i, 22). The chief are Pythagoras, Herodo- 
tus, Cheerilus, Aristotle, Theophrastus, and Hecatzus. 
The main drift of the argument of Josephus is to show 
that the Greek authors derived their materials from 
Jewish sources, or with more or less distinctness refer- 
red to Jewish history. For Pythagoras, he cites Her- 
mippus’s life; for Aristotle, Clearchus ; but it should 
be remembered that the Neo-Platonism of these au- 
thorities makes them comparatively worthless; that 
Hermippus, in particular, belongs to that Alexandrian 
school which made it its business to fuse the Hebrew 
traditions with the philosophy of Greece, and propiti- 
ate the genius of Orientalism by denying the merit of 
originality to the great and independent thinkers of 
the West. This style of thought was further deyel- 
oped by Iamblichus; and a very good specimen of it 
may be seen in Le Clere’s notes on Grotius, De Verit. 
Tt has been ably and vehemently assailed by Ritter, 
Hist. Phil. b. i, c. 3. Herodotus mentions the Syrians 
of Palestine as confessing that they derived the rite of 
circumcision from the Egyptians (ii, 104). Bahr, how- 
ever, does not think it likely that Herodotus visited 
the interior of Palestine, though he was acquainted 
with the sea-coast. (On the other hand, see Dahl- 
man, p. 55, 56, Engl. transl.) It is almost impossible 
to suppose that Herodotus could have visited Jerusa- 
lem without giving us some more detailed account of 
it than the merely incidental notices in il, 159, and iii, 
5, not to mention that the site of Kdduree, or Cadytis, 
is still a disputed question. The victory of Pharaoh- 
Necho over Josiah at Megiddo is recorded by Herodo- 
tus (comp. Herod. ii, 139 with 2 Kings xxiii, 29 sq. ; 2 
Chron. xxxy, 20 sq.). It is singular that Josephus 
should have omitted these references, and cited He- 
rodotus only as mentioning the rite of circumcision. 
The work of @’heophrastus cited is not extant; he 


enumerates among other oaths that of Corban. Che- | 


rilus is supposed by Josephus to describe the Jews in 
a by no means flattering portrait of a people who ac- 
companied Xerxes in his expedition against Greece. 
The chief pints of identification are their speaking 
the Phoenician language, and dwelling in the Solymean 
mountains, near a broad lake, which, according to Jo- 
sephus, was the Dead Sea. + The Hecateeus of Josephus 
is Hecateus of Abdera, a contemporary of Alexander 
the Great, and of Ptolemy son of Lagus. The authen- 
ticity of the History of the Jews attributed to him by 
Josephus has been cafled in question by Origen and 
others. 

After the complete subjugation of the Greeks by the 
Romans, and the absorption into the Roman empire of 
the kingdoms which were formed out of the dominions 
of Alexander, the political connection between the 
Greeks and Jews as two independent nations no longer 
existed.—Smith, s. v. : 

When a beginning had been made of preaching 
Christianity to the Gentiles, Greece immediately be- 
came a principal sphere for missionary exertion. The 
vernacular tongue of the Hellenistic Christians was 
understood over so large an extent of country as al- 
most of itself to point out in what direction they should 
exert themselves. The.Grecian cities, whether in Eu- 
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rope or Asia, wére the peculiar field for Paul, for whose 
labors a superintending Providence had long before 
been providing in the large number of devout Greeks 
who attended the Jewish synagogues. Greece Proper 
was divided by the Romans into two provinces, of 
which the northern was called Macedonia, and the 
southern Achaia (as in 2 Cor ix, 2, etc.); and we learn 
incidentally from Acts xviii that the proconsul of the 
latter resided at Corinth. To determine the exact di- 
vision between the provinces is difficult, nor is the 
question of any importance to a Biblical student. 
Achaia, however, had probably very nearly the same 
frontier as the kingdom of modern Greece, which is 
limited by a line reaching from the gulf of Volo to that 
of Arta, in great part along the chain of Mount Othrys. 
Of the cities celebrated in Greek history, none are 
prominent in the early Christian times except Corinth. 
Laconia, and its chief town Sparta, had ceased to be 
of any importance: Athens was never eminent as a 
Christian church. In Macedonia were the two great 
cities of Philippi and Thessalonica (formerly called 
Therme); yet of these the former was rather recent, 
being founded by Philip the Great; the latter was not 
distinguished above the other Grecian cities on the 
same coast. Nicopolis, on the gulf of Ambracia (or 
Arta), had been built by Augustus in memory of his 
victory at Actium, and was, perhaps, the limit of 
Achaia on the western coast (Tacitus, Anal. ii, 53), 
It had risen into some importance in Paul’s days, and, 
as many suppose, it is to this Nicopolis that he alludes 
in his epistle to Titus. See Nrcopotis. 

3. Among the Greeks the arts of war and peace were 
carried to greater perfection than among any earlier 
people. In navigation they were little behind the 
Tyrians and Carthaginians ; in political foresight they 
equalled them; in military science, both by sea and 
land, they were decidedly their superiors ; while in the 
power of reconciling subject-foreigners to the conquer- 
ors and to their institutions, they perhaps surpassed all 
other nations of the world. Their copious, cultivated, 
and flexible tongue carried with it no small mental 
education to all who learned it thoroughly ; and so sa- 
gacious were the arrangements of the great Alexander 
throughout his rapidly acquired Asiatic empire, that 
in the twenty years of dreadful war between his gen- 
erals which followed his death, no rising of the natives 
against Greek influence appears to have been thought 
of. Without any change of population adequate un- 
der other circumstances to effect it, the Greek tongue 
and Greek feeling spread far and sank deep through 
the Macedonian dominions. Half of Asia Minor be- 
came a new Greece, and the cities of Syria, North 
Palestine, and Egypt were deeply imbued with the 
same influence. See GREEK LANGUAGE, 

The Greeks were eminent for their appreciation of 
beauty in all its varieties ; indeed, their religious creed 
owed its shape mainly to this peculiarity of their mind, 
for their logical acuteness was not exercised on such 
subjects until quite a later period. The puerile or in- 
decent fables of the old mythology may seem to a mod- 
ern reader to have been the very soul of their religion ; 
but to the Greek himself these were a mere accident, 
or a vehicle for some embodiment of beauty. What- 
ever the other varieties of Greek religious ceremonies, 
no violent ox frenzied exhibitions arose out of the na- 
tional mind; but all such orgies (as they were called) 


| were imported from the Hast, and had much difficulty 


in establishing themselves on Greek soil. At quite a 
late period the managers of orgies were evidently re- 
garded as mere jugglers of not a very reputable kind 
(see Demosthenes, De Corond, § 79, p. 313); nor do the 
Greek states, as stich, appear to have patronized them. 
On the contrary, the solemn religious processions, the 
sacred games and dances, formed a serious item in the 
public expenditure ; and to be permanently exiled from 
such spectacles would have been a moral death to the 
Greeks, Wherever they settled they introduced their 
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native institutions, and reared temples, gymnasia, 
baths, porticoes, sepulchres, of characteristic simple 
elegance. The morality and the religion of such a 
people naturally were alike superficial; nor did the 
two stand in any close union. Bloody and cruel rites 
could find’no place in their creed, because faith was 
not earnest enough to endure much self-abandonment. 
Religion was with them a sentiment and a taste rather 
than a deep-seated conviction. On the loss of beloved 
relatives they felt a tender and natural sorrow, but 
unclouded with a shade of anxiety concerning a future 
life. Through the whole of their later history, during 
Christian times, it is evident that they had little power 
of remorse, and little natural firmness of conscientious 
principle; and, in fact, at an earlier and critical time, 
when the intellect of the nation was ripening, an atro- 
cious civil war, that lasted for twenty-seven years, in- 
flicted a political and social demoralization, from the 
effects of which they could never recover. Besides 
this, their very admiration of beauty, coupled with the 
degraded state of the female intellect, proved a fright- 
ful source of corruption, such as no philosophy could 
have adequately checked.—Kitto, s.v. (Works ex- 
pressly on Grecian mythology have been written by 
Le Clerc, 1787; Kanne, 1805; Limmer, 1806; Hug, 
1812; Vélcker, 1824; Buttmann, 1828; Studer, 1830 ; 
Krische, 1840; Stubr, 1838; Limburg-Brouwer, 1833.) 
See GREEK, 

Greece, Kingdom of, a country in south-east- 
ern Europe, established in 1832 by a successful rising 
of the people against the rule of the Turks, to which 
they had been subjeet since the fall of the Byzantine 
empire. The kingdom was enlarged in 1863 by the 
annexation of the Ionian Islands, which until then had 
been subject to the sovereignty of Great Britain. The 
total area in 1869 amounted to 19,353 square miles, 
the total population in 1861 to 1,348,412, and in 1864 
to about 1,400,000. 

The great majority of the people of Greece belong 
to the Greek Church (q. y.), which is in Greece (since 
1833) independent of the patriarch of Constantinople, 
and constitutes a national Church, which the patriarch 
recognised in 1850 by the so-called Tomos. The su- 
preme management of ecclesiastical affairs is in the 
hands of a Holy Synod, consisting of five bishops and 
an officer of the government. At the beginning of 
the revolution the higher clergy consisted of 20 me- 
tropolitans, 2 archbishops, and 19 bishops; in 1869 there 
were 11 archbishops, 4 metropolitans, and 16 bishops. 
The number of male monasteries was, on the advent of 
the regency which was established after the expulsion 
of the Turks, about 400, and the number of nunneries 
from 80 to 40, together with about 800 inmates; in 
1869 there were 128 monasteries of monks and 4 nun- 
neries, the former with 1500, the latter with 150 inhab- 
itants. There are about 2905 parish churches, with 
8200 priests. The secular clergy and the monks are 
generally but little educated, but enjoy, nevertheless, 
great respect among the people, the majority of whom 
are firmly attached to their Church. For the ortho- 
dox Greek Church there are 4 archbishops in Liva- 
dia (Chalcis and Eubeea, tolia and Acarnania, Phthi- 
otis, the metropolitan see of Athens, Megara and Agi- 
na), with 4 bishops ; in the Morea, 6 archbishops (Argo- 
lis, Corinth, Patras and Elis, Mantinea and Cynuria, 
Messenia, Sparta and Monembasia) and 6 bishops; in 
the Archipelago, 1 archbishop (Syros and Tynos) and 
3 bishops; in the Tonian Islands, 4 metropolitans and 
3 bishops. The Roman Catholics, who are mostly the 
descendants of families which immigrated at the time 
of the Crusades and during the rule of the Venetians, 
number about 25,000, chiefly in the islands, and haye 
two archbishops—at Naxos and Corfu—and 4 bishops. 
There are a few thousand Mohammedans in Eubeea, 
and a few hundred Protestants and Jews in the com- 
mercial towns. 


The labors of Protestant missionaries began in 1828, 
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and have ever since been carried on without intermis- 
sion. The American Board of Missions, the Episcopal 
Board, and Baptist Board were all concerned in the 
work. The Episcopal Board began its operations in 
1829, when it sent out Messrs. Robertson and Hill. 
These gentlemen, in the outset, started out upon the 
conciliatory course, under the impression that the 
Greek Church would be freed from its evils by liberal 
education. On this account they devoted themselves 
entirely to education, allowing a priest in their schools 
to teach the Greek Catechism. The American Board 
of Missions sent out the Rev. Dr. King in 1828, and he, 
too, opened schools for boys and girls at Athens, and 
also paid great attention to education, but only used it 
as a means to the preaching of the Gospel. ®In 1835 
the representative of the American Board assisted in 
the establishment of the first college in Greece which 
was started under government assistance. Soon after 
this three other missionaries arrived in Greece, who 
opened schools in the mountains. In 1841, suddenly, 
and without any apparent provocation, the Church 
party made war against missionary operations, and at- 
tempted to extinguish the Gospel light. These perse- 
cutions ended in the banishment of Dr. King from the 
country. This action became the means of introduc- 
ing the native element into the work. Dr. Kalopo- 
thakes, who had become acquainted with Protestant- 
ism in one of the schools of Dr. King, and who had 
subsequently spent four years in the United States to 
prepare for missionary work in his country, started in 
Athens a religious newspaper, the Star of the East. 
In 1864, when Dr. King (who had helped Dr. Kalopo- 
thakes in all his troubles) returned to America, the 
paper passed entirely into the hands of Dr. Kalopo- 
thakes and his companion, a Mr. Constantine; and 
when, in 1868, Dr. King again went to Greece, he found 
the paper prospering, and two regular Church sery- 
ices carried on every Sabbath in Athens. In 1869, 
Dr. Kalopothakes and Mr. Constantine published a 
daily paper, a weekly paper, and a children’s paper, 
and.also a number of cheap religious books. One of 
the chief results of the Protestant mission has been the 
increased circulation of the Bible, which is proved by 
the fact that in 1859, when Dr. Kalopothakes first open- 
ed the Bible dépét at Athens, he did not sell 100 copies 
of the New Testament, whereas in 1868 he disposed of 
3000. . 

Popular education has made considerable progress 
since the establishment of independence. There were 
750 primary schools in 1856 ; 93 pro-gymnasia or Hel- 
lenic schools, with 165 teachers and @990 pupils; i1 
gymnasia (organized after the model of those of Ger- 
many), with 67 teachers and 1180 pupils; an ecclesias- 
tical (‘‘ Rhisari”) seminary, and a national-university 
established in 1837, with a library of more than 80,000 
volumes, an observatory, and botanical garden. See 
Wiggers, Kirchl. Statistik, i, 179.sq., 207 sq. (A.J. S.) 

Greek, a term not found in‘the A.V. of the O. T., 
where either Javan is retamed, or, as in Joel iii, 6, the 
word is rendered by Grecian. In Maccabees Girceks 
and Grecians seem to be used indifferently (comp. 1 
Mace. i, 10; vi, 2; also 2 Mace. iv, 10, Greekish). In 
the N. T., on the other hand, a distinction is observed, 
“E\Any being rendéred ‘‘ Greek,” and ‘EM yvorhe 
“Grecian.” The difference of the English termina- 
tions, however, is not sufficient to convey the differ- 
ence of meanings. (See Overkamp, De distinctione in- 
ter Judeos et Grecos, et inter Grec. et barbaros, Gryph. 
1782; Amnell, Hellas e N.T. illustrata, Upsal. 1752.) 
"Ey in the N. T. is either a Greek by race, as in 
Acts xvi, 1-3; xvili,17; Rom. i,14; or more frequent- 
ly a Gentile, as opposed to a Jew (Rom. ii, 9, 10, etc.) ; 
so fem. “EAyvic, Mark vii, 26; Acts xvii, 12. “ENy- 
viorne (properly ‘fone who speaks Greek”) is a for- 
eign Jew; opposed, therefore, not to "Iovdatoc, but to 
‘EBpatoc, a home-Jew, one who dwelt in Palestine, 
So Schleusner, etc.: according to Salmasius, however, 
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the Hellenists were Greek proselytes, who had become 
Christians; so Wolf, Parkhurst, etc., arguing from 
Acts xi, 20, where “EAAnmorai are contrasted with 
*Lovdaios in 19. ‘The question resolves itself partly 
into a textual one, Griesbach haying adopted the read- 
ing“ E\Anvac, and so also Lachmann, Tischendorf, and 
others.—Smith, s.v. See HeELLENIST. 

Greek Church, the name usually given to the 
largest branch of the Oriental or Eastern churches (q. 
v.). It comprehends all those Christians following 
the Greek or the Greco-Slavonian rite, who receive 
the first seven general councils, but reject the author- 
ity of the Roman pontiff and the later councils of the 
Western Church. See Counciis. The title “Greek 
Church” is-hardly an appropriate one. A ‘‘commu- 
nion embracing several other nations and languages 
besides the Greek, each performing divine worship in 
its own tongue, and in which, out of sixty-six millions 
of Christians, perhaps fifty-nine millions are Slavoni- 
ans, and pray in the Slavonic tongue, cannot properly 
be called Greek merely because its ritual is derived in 
great measure (by no means exclusively) from Greek 
sources, and because it was once united with the Gra- 
co-Roman empire” (Palmer, Dissertations, p.5). The 
Church calls itself the ‘‘ Holy Orthodox Catholic and 
Apostolic Church.’’? The Greek Church has not, like 
the Roman Catholic Church, one head, but consists of 
eleven different groups,-which, in point of administra- 
tion, are independent of each other (see below, Statis- 
tics), though they fully agree in point of doctrine. 

I. History.—The proper history of the Greek Church 
as a separate body begins with the interruption of ec- 
clesiastical communion between the pope and the pa- 
triarch of Constantinople. After the establishment 
of the imperial residence at Constantinople, it was the 
natural ambition of both the bishops of Constantinople 
and the emperors to enlarge the authority and prerog- 
atives of the see of Constantinople (q. v.). In 381 the 
first Cacumenical Council of Constantinople gave to 
the bishops of Constantinople, because it was the New 
Rome (610 70 iva airiy véay ‘Pwpyy), the “ prece- 
dence of honor” next after those of ancient Rome. The 
canon was not recognised by the churches of Rome and 
Alexandria, but the authority of the bishop of the impe- 
rial residence naturally rose, and in 451 the Council of 
Chalcedon not only confirmed the precedence already 
given, but placed under his jurisdiction the dioceses of 
Thrace, Asia, and Pontus, and grounded these ecclesias- 
tical privileges, in the case of the new as well as the old 
Rome, upon the political distinction of the two cities. 
The Roman legates protested against this canon, and 
pope Leo the Great did not recognise it, but when the 
empire was divided, the patriarch gradually acquired 
a kind of superiority over the other three patriarchs 
of the East, and assumed the title of Cécumenical Pa- | 
triarch. The support given by patriarch Acacius of 
Constantinople (471-489) to the Henoticon (q. v.) led 
in 484 to the excommunication of Acacius, together 
with the emperor and the patriarch of Alexandria, by 
pope Felix HI, who also charged him with encroach- 
ing upon the rights of the patriarchs of Antioch and 
Jerusalem. For thirty-five years (484-519) the com- 
munion between Constantinople and Rome remained 
interrupted, most of the Eastern bishops siding with 
Acacius, while those of Illyria, bishop Kalandion of 
Antioch, and the conyents in the vicinity of Constan- 
tinople, ranged themselves on the side of the pope. 
The withdrawal of the excommunication by pope Hor- 
misdas involved a complete acknowledgment of the | 
supremacy of the Roman pontiff, but the rivalry of the 
patriarchs of Constantinople continued, and pepe Greg- 
ory the Great in vain endeavored to prevail upon the 
pious Jobn the Faster of Constantinople to relinquish 
the title GScumenical Patriarch. The antagonism of 
the two churehes was increased by the support w hich 
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| of the ¢hurches. 


several of the patriarchs of Constantinople gave to 
the iconoclast emperors, and by the complete political | 


| Apulia. 
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separation between the Hast and the West. When 
Photius, after ascending the patriarchal see, could not 
obtain the recognition of pope Nicholas, he excommu- 
nicated the pope, and arraigned the whole Latin Church 
for her doctrine of the twofold procession of the Holy 
Ghost and the addition of ‘‘ Filiogue’’ (q, v.) to the 
creed, for the practice of clerical celibacy, and for de- 
nying to priests the power of administering confirma- 
tion. As the rival of Photius for the see of Constanti- 
nople, Ignatius, was a declared partisan of the pope 
and the Latins, the struggle for the possession of the 
see greatly added to the animosity of the party of Pho- 
tius against the whole Latin Church. After the death 
of the emperor Michael III, Ignatius was restored to 
the see, and a council at Constantinople under his 
presidency, which by the Latins is accounted as the 
eighth ecumenical council, established in 869 the 
union between the two churches. After the death of 
Ignatius in 877, Photius again became patriarch. A 
council held by him in 879 repealed the decisions of 
the Council of 869. The papal legates were induced 
by Photius to approve the acts of this council, which 
the Greek Church numbers among the cecumenical, 
but pope John rejected it, and excommunicated Pho- 
tius anew. In 886 Photius was exiled by the emperor 
Leo IV, and his successor, Stephen, accepted the de- 
mands of the pope. Peace between the two churches 
was preserved until the middle of the 11th century, 
when Michael Cerularius (q. v.) was, though a layman, 
elected patriarch, contrary to the canons of the Council 
of 869, which forbade the election of laymen to this 
dignity. Cerularius, in union with bishop Leo of 
Achrida, the metropolitan of Bulgaria, wrote a letter 
to bishop John of Trani, in Apulia, who was asked to 
communicate it to the bishops and priests of the Franks 
and to the pope. Besides the points’ of difference al- 
leged by Photius, the letter of Cerularius reproached 
the Latins for the use of unleavened bread in the Ku. 
charist, for fasting on Saturday, and for not singing 
Hallelujah during Lent. Cardinal Humbert gave a 
Latin translation of the letter to pope Leo IX. The 
pope wrote two letters against Cerularius, which in 
1054 were taken to Constantinople by archbishop Pe- 
trus of Amalfi, the chancellor Frederick, and Cardinal 
Humbert. They charged Cerularius especially with 
the design to establish a jurisdiction over the patri- 
archs of Alexandria and Antioch, and to make him- 
self the cecumenical patriarch of the entire Greek 
Church. Cardinal Humbert added a third letter, in 
which he charged the Greeks with rebaptizing the Lat- 
ins, with allowing to the priests the use of marriage 
during the days of their service at the altar, with not 
baptizing their children until the eighth day after 
The emperor 
Constantine Monomachos, who, from political reasons, 


| was opposed to a schism, had the letter of Humbert 


translated into Greek. The monk Niketas (Pectora- 
tus), who wrote a violent refutation of Humbert, was 
compelled to retract, but Cerularius remained firm in 
his opposition, and in July, 1054, was solemnly excom- 
municated by the papal legates. With the support of 
the emperor, whom he gained oyer to his side, Ceru- 
larius maintained his authority until, in 1059, he was 
exiled by the emperor Isaac Comnenus. He died soon 
after. 

But the exile of Cerularius did not restore the union 
On the contrary, from this time the 
separation struck deeper root among the people of the 
East. Some of the emperors were favorable to a re- 
union in order to procure political aid from the pope 


| and the Latin princes; but their efforts met only with 


temporary success. Thus, in 1099, ambassadors of 
the emperor Alexius Comnenus appeared, suppliant 
for aid, at the Couneil of Piacenza, and pope Urban, 
to restore a union, held in 1097 a council at Bari, in 
In 1201 pope Innocent ILI induced the Greek 
emperor Alexius and the patriarch of Constantinople, 
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John Lomaterus, to enter into a union with Rome. At 
the Council of Lyons, 1217, delegates from the Greek 
Church were present, and they, as well as the emperor 
Michael Paleologus, declared in favor of union. But 
the son and successor of Michael, Andronicus, was a 
decided opponent of the union, and imprisoned the pa- 
triarch, who supported it. ‘The emperor John Palwo- 
logus IJ, and the patriarchs Philotheos of Constantino- 
ple (1363-1376), Niphon of Alexandria, and Lazar of 
Jerusalem, also re-entered into communion with Rome, 
and sent to pope Clement VI their profession of faith. 
At the Ccumenical Council of Ferrara, which began 
in January, 1438, the emperor John Palzologus VI, his 
brother, the patriarch of Constantinople, representa- 
tives of the three other patriarchs, many bishops, 
priests, and officers, and altogether some 700 Greeks 
and Orientals, were present. After a long discussion 
of the points of difference, the decree of union was, on 
July 5, 1439, signed by the pope, the Greek emperor, 
the cardinals, the patriarchs and bishops of both 
churches, with the sole exception of the bishop Mar- 
kos Eugenikos of Ephesus. See FerRARA; FLor- 
ENCE. But this union was short-lived. On the return 
of the Eastern bishops to their homes, their action was 
repudiated by the large body of the priests, monks, 
and people. The great majority of the bishops them- 
selves yielded to the public pressure and renounced 
the union, and soon after, in 1453, the fall of Constan- 
tinople obliterated every trace of the attempted recon- 
ciliation. The patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Jerusalem declared in 1460 their readiness to accept 
the union, but, as usual, this declaration bore no prac- 
tical fruit. Many attempts to effect a general union 
have since been made, but without effect. Only small 
bodies of Greeks, especially through the influence of 
the Catholic government of Poland, have entered into 
and remained in union with Rome, receiving from the 
popes permission to retain the use of the Greek language 
at divine service, and some other peculiarities of the 
Greek Church. See Unirep GreEK Cuurcu. Pope 
Pius TX, on ascending the papal see, invited the bish- 
ops of the Greek Church, in a circular letter addressed 
to them, to re-enter into the union with Rome. The 
Greek bishops replied by a letter, setting forth their 
reasons for not complying with the invitation. In 


1868 the pope invited the Greek bishops individually | 


to attend the coming council, but this invitation also 
was declined by every bishop. 

The Greek Church comprised within its ancient 
limits, anterior to the Mohammedan conquests, Greece 
properly so called, the Peloponnesus, Eastern Ilyri- 
cum, the Islands, and Asia Minor, as also Syria and 
Palestine, Arabia, Egypt, and parts of Mesopotamia 
and Persia, Her territory in Asia and Africa was in 
the course of time almost wholly lost in consequence 
of the advance of the Mohammedans, and with the fall 
of Constantinople in the 15th century nearly all the 
ancient sees of the Church in Europe came likewise 
under the rule of a Mohammedan government. Other 
portions became subject to the Catholic governments 
of Austria and Poland, leaving only one single goy- 
ernment, that of Russia, as the protector of the inter- 
ests of the Greek Church. In Austria and Poland the 
Greek Church suffered some losses in consequence of 
the efforts of the governments of those two countries 
to induce the Greek bishops to accept the supremacy 
of the pope. In European Turkey the Church main- 
tained, on the whole, her ground, as the Turks,though 
oppressing them in many ways, did not deny them re- 
ligious toleration. More than from the Turkish gov- 
ernment, the Greek Church in Turkey suffered from 
internal corruption, especially from the simony pre- 
-vailing in the appointments to episcopal sees and other 
ecclesiastical positions. See TurKry. 

While the territory of the Greek Church in Africa, 
Asia, and South-eastern Europe was greatly reduced 
by the advance of Mohammedanism, it receiyed a most 
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important increase by the conversion of the Russians. 
The first missionaries were sent to this people from 
Constantinople in the 9th century. In 958, princess 
Olga, the saint, was baptized at Constantinople, and in 
956 the first Christian church was built at Kief. Vla- 
dimir, at the close of the 10th century, was especially 
eager for the suppression and destruction of pagan- 
ism. ‘he first attempt to sever the connection of the 
Russian Church with the patriarch of Contantinople 
was made by Yaroslav I, who, in 1051, commanded 
the Russian bishops to elect the new metropolitan of 
Kief without the co-operation of the patriarch. His 
successors, however, again conceded to the patriarch 
the right of appointing the metropolitan of Kief. In 
1164 the patriarch of Constantinople sent a new metro- 
politan to Kief without even asking for the consent of 
the prince; but prince Rostislav, though willing to ac- 
cept the metropolitan for once, declared that in future 
the election of the metropolitan would require the 
sanction at least of the government. Negotiations of 
the princes of Russia and the metropolitans of Kief 
with the pope for a union of the Russian Church with 
Rome began in the 11th century. Some of them, in 
particular several princes of the Russinians and Ruthe- 
nians in Galicia, and the metropolitan Isidore, who 
took part in the Council of Florence, really joined the 
union, but among the mass of the people and clergy it 
never gained ground. In 1588 the metropolitan Job 
of Moscow was consecrated by the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople the first patriarch of Russia, and was rec- 
ognised by the other Oriental patriarchs as the fifth 
patriarch of the orthodox Church. At the close of 
the 16th century an attempt was made to establish a 
union between the Russian Church and those of 
Georgia and Armenia, but it failed in consequence of 
the intolerance of the Russian patriarch. The atti- 
tude of the patriarch towards the metropolitan of Kief 
induced the latter, with a number of other bishops of 
South Russia, and a population of about ten millions, 
to enter in 1594, at the Council of Brzesk, into com- 
munion with Rome. The breach between the Rus- 
sians and the Church of Rome was greatly widened 
by the elevation of the house of Romanoff to the throne 
and by the consolidation ofthe Russian nationality in its 
hereditary struggle against Catholic Poland. In 1657 
and the three following years the Russian ambassador 
in Constantinople obtained from the patriarchs of Con- 
stantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem an 
official recognition of the right of Russia to have the 
patriarchs of Russia elected by the Russian clergy, 
without obtaining the previous sanction of the Ori- 
ental patriarchs. After the death of the eleventh Rus- 
sian patriarch in 1702, Peter the Great left the pa- 
triarchal see vacant, and in 1721 put the administra- 
tion of the Church in the hands of a board of bishops 
called the Holy Synod. Since then the Church of 
Russia has been eminently a state church. Though 
in doctrinal union with the other branches of the 
Greek Church, it is, in point of ecclesiastical adminis- 
tration, entirely uncommected with them:: At home it 
has been unable to prevent the growth: of numerous 
dissenting sects; but the rapid growth of the Russian 
empire has made it not only by far the most numerous 
and important branch of the Greek Church jin the 
present age, but the largest state church in the Chris- 
tian world. (ora fuller account of the inner history 
of the Church, see Russtra.) 

The establishment of the independence of the Hel- 
lenic kingdom at the beginning of the present century 
created another independent Greek state church. In 
1833, the regency of Greece, at the request of thirty- 
six metropolitans, declared the orthodox Oriental 
Church of Greece independent of every foreign eccle- 
siastical authority, and, after the model of the Russian 
Church, organized for the administration ‘of the Church 
a‘‘ Holy Synod.” This independent constitution was 
recognised by the patriarch of Constantinople in 1850, 
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(For a fuller account of this branch of the Greek 
Church, see GREECE.) 

The Reformed Churches which arose in the 16th 
century made also several attempts to establish an 
understanding with the Greek Church. The Augs- 
burg Confession and Luther’s Smaller Catechism were 
translated into Greek, and, very early after the Refor- 
mation, a letter was addressed by Melancthon to the 
patriarch Joseph of Constantinople through a deacon 
Demetrius Mysus, who visited Germany in 1558. An- 
other Lutheran embassy of a more imposing charac- 
ter, headed by the well-known Tiibingen divines An- 
dre and Crusius, visited Constantinople during the 
patriarchate of Jeremias (1576 to 1581). But both mis- 
sions remained without result. Negotiations with the 
Reformed Churches were opened by the patriarch Cy- 
ril Lukaris, who in 1629 issued a decidedly Calvinistic 
confession of faith. But he was not only unable to 
carry his Church with him, but was himself deposed 
and imprisoned ; and, to cut off future attempts of this 
kind, a doctrinal declaration was signed by the patri- 
archs of Constantinople, Alexandria, and Antioch, and 
many metropolitans and bishops, which, by clear and 
decided definitions, draws a marked line between th 
Greek andthe Reformed Church. See Cyrit Luc: 
This exposition was generally adopted by the chur_ues, 
andin a synod held in Jerusalem in 1672 it wes adopt- 
ed as the creed of the Greek Church. (See below,) 

Several efforts have also been made by the Anglican 
churches to enter into intercommunion with the Greek 
Church, which during the last ten years have received 
the official indorsement of the English convocations 
and of the General Convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of the United States. The plan has 
found many friends even among bishops of the Greek 
Church, some of whom are members and patrons of a 
Society for Promoting the Unity of Christendom [see 
ENGLAnp |, which comprises Anglicans, Roman Catho- 
lics, and Oriental Christians among its members. 

Il. Doctrine.—The Greek Church, in common with 
the Roman Catholic, recognises the infallible authori- 
ty of the first seven conncils. Its particular doctrines 
are laid down in a number of confessions of faith, 
among which the most important are, the Confession 
of patriarch Gennadius (q. v.), and the Confessio ortho- 
doxa catholice atque apostolice ecclesie orientalis of Pe- 
trus Mogilas, metropolitan of Kief, which in 1642 was 
sanctioned by a synod at Yassy, in 1643 signed by all 
the patriarchs, and in 1672 again sanctioned by a syn- 
od at Jerusalem, and declared to be an authentic exhi- 
bition of the doctrine of the Church. 

The Greeks agree witlr the Roman Catholics in ac- 
cepting as the rule of faith not alone the Bible, in- 
eluding the Deutero-canonical books, but also the tradi- 
tions (q. v.) of the Church. They deny the procession 
of the Holy Ghost from the Son [see Frnioqur], and 
reject the papal claim to supremacy and doctrinal au- 
thority. They admit the seven sacraments of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, but differ in some of the rites 
used at their administration. They administer baptism 
by trine immersion, and confirmation in immediate 
connection with baptism, even in the case of infants. 
The right of administering confirmation is conceded to 
priests as well as to bishops. ‘They administer the 
communion in both kinds, and even to children. (For 
their peculiarities in the sacraments of extreme unc- 
tion and priestly orders, see ExTREME Unorion and 
Orpvers.) They forbid marriage altogether to bish- 
ops; priests and deacons are forbidden to contract mar- 
riage after ordination, and must not have been mar- 
ried more than once, nor to a widow. Married priests 
must live separate from their wives during the time 
when they are actually engaged in Church service. 
They regard marriage 2s dissoluble in case of adulte- 
ry, and regard fourth marriages as utterly unlawful, 
They do not permit the use of graven images, with 
the exception of that of the cross. They observe four 
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ereat fasts: the forty days of Lent, from Pentecost to 
the Feast of Sts. Peter and Paul, the fifteen days be- 
fore Assumption Day, and the six weeks before Christ- 
mas; and, besides, the Wednesdays and Fridays 
throughout the year are fast days. At divine service 
they generally use the liturgy of St. Chrysostom, and 
on certain Sundays and festivals that of St. Basil. 
The liturgy of the Russian Church is in the Old Slay- 
ic language; that of the Church in the kingdom of 
Greece, in modern Greek ; that of the Church of Geor- 
gia, in the Old Georgian language. Instrumental mu- 
sic is forbidden, but singing is universally inuse. The 
ordinary posture in public prayer is standing, the body 
being turned towards the east; only at Pentecost is 
kneeling in use. The sign of the cross is in more fre- 
quent use among them than in the Roman Catholic 
Church, but in a different form. The preaching of 
sermons is not common; generally a homily is read 
from ancient collections. Corresponding to the brey- 
iary of the Latin Church is the Horologion, which con- 
tains prayers for different hours of divine worship, 
a complete calendar (Menologion), and different ap- 
pendixes for worship. Festivals peculiar to the Greek 
Church are the consecration of water on January 6 (Old 


| Style) in commemoration of the baptism of Jesus in 


the Jordan, and the orthodox Sunday (Zstomihz), with a 
litany anathematizing heretics and in honor of the im- 
perial patrons, the prelates, and martyrs of the Church. 


ILI. Constitution and Statistics —The constitution of 
the Greek Church is, in many respects, similar to that 
of the Roman Catholic Church. They reject the claims 
of the pope to a supremacy over the whole Church, 
and are only willing to recognise him as the patriarch 
of one great section of the Church. The higher clergy 
(Archiereis) are the patriarchs, archbishops, and bish- 
ops, who haye to live in celibacy ; the lower clergy are 
divided into the regular clergy (monks; also called, 
from the color of their dress, the black clergy) and the 
secular clergy (also called, in opposition to the regu- 
lars, the white clergy, although their dress is, in fact, 
often of a brown, violet, or other color). 

In point of ecclesiastical organization, the Greek 
Church consisted in 1869 of eleven groups, which were 
more or less independent of each other, namely, 1. The 
patriarchate of Jerusalem, which has 13 sees (metropo- 
litan and 1 archiepiscopal). 2. The patriarchate of 
Antioch, with 6 metropolitan sees. 3. The patriar- 
chate of Alexandria: it has 4 metropolitan sees. 4. 
The patriarchate of Constantinople, which has 135 sees 
(90 metropolitan and 4 archiepiscopal). 5. The pa- 
triarchate of Russia, which has 65 sees (5 metropoli- 
tan, 25 archiepiscopal). 6. Cyprus, 4 sees (of which 1 
is archiepiscopal). 7. Austria, 11 sees @ metropoli- 
tan). 8. Mount Sinai, 1see. 9. Montenegro, 1 metro- 
politan see. 10. Greece, 31 sees (the archbishop of 
Athens is ex officio president of the Holy Synod). alias 

2umania, 4 bishops in Wallachia and 3 in Moldavia. 

The people of Servia and those of Bulgaria desire for 

their bishops a similar independence of Constantinople. 

The statistics of the Greek Church, reported in 1867, 
were as follows : 

Russia (in Europe, 51,000,000 ; Siberia, 2,600,000 ; 
Caucasus [total population, 4,257,000] not report- 
ed); total about... ese ee secs e een eeecetes 

Turkey Gnclusive of the dependencies in Europe 


55,000,000 


and Hgypt)) about. ....cssscveeecenscercesses> 11,500,000 
BU SET UG tote hiss=,ccafeidinlare olerece OOdoalussctaternekeamenerent rs sir eh. 2,921,000 
Greece (inclusive of Ionian Islands)......-+.+++++ 1,220,000 


United Strtes of America (chiefly in the territory 


purchased in 1867 from Russia).......-..++++++ 50,000 
PUUSSUCU aieials opis see sel eee les = 1,590 
CRANE) cin aio ssieis aA 0 ole ayat<iaibianie.s Bfatalelle 200 

HOD wratayehtie faisivinishelsiahistaatercjece(s.eee seceieeeeisis 69,692,700 


For fuller information on the several branches of the 
Church, see the articles RusstA ; TURKEY ; GREECE ; 
AUSTRIA, 

See Herzog, Real-Encyklopadie, v, 368 ; Le Quien, 
Oriens Christianus (Paris, 1740, 3 vols.); Heineccius, 
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Abbildung der alten und neuen griech. Kirche (Leipsic, 
1711); Ricaut, Hist. de état présent de Véghse grecque 
et de Véglise arménienne (Mittelb. 1692); Schmitt, Ge- 
schichte der neugriech. und der russischen Kirche (Mentz, 
1840); Strahl, Geschichte d. russ. Kirche (Halle, 1830) ; 
Wimmer, Die griech. Kirche in Russland (Leips. 1848) ; 
Pichler, Geschichte der kirchl. Trennung zwischen dem 
Orient und dem Occident von den ersten Anfangen bis zur 
jingsten Gegenwart (Munich, 1864-8, 2 vols.), and Die 
oriental. Kirchenfrage (Munich, 1862); Stanley, The 
Eastern Church (Lond. 1867); King, The Rites of the 


Greek Church in Russia (Lond. 1722); Stourdza, Con- | 


sidérations sur la doctrine et Vesprit de V'église orthodoxe 


(Weimar, 1816); Mouraviet, Briefe iiber den Gottesdienst | 


der Morgenlénd Kirche (Germ. transl. by Muralt, Lpz. 
1838); Dolgorukof, La vérité sur la‘ Russie (Par. 1860) ; 
The Black and the White Clergy in Russia (in the Rus- 
sian language, Lpz. 1867 ; extracts in Preussische Jahr- 
bitcher, Sept. and Oct. 1867); Ffoulkes, Christendom’s 
Divisions (London, 1867, 2 vols.); L’ E£glise Orthodoxe 


a’ Orient (Athens, 1853); Neale, Hist. of the Holy Eastern | 


Church (London, 1857 sq.); Stud. u. Krit. 1864, i. ; Am. 
Presb. Rev. Oct.1868, and Jan. 1869; Wesleyan M. Mag. 
July, 1855; Christ. Rememb. 1861; Princeton Rep. Oct. 
1866; Aleth. Quart. Rev. July, 1867; Journal Sacred Lit. 
xxi; Bibl. Sacra, Oct. 1864; Schem, American Eccles. 
Almanac for 1869 (N. Y. 1869). (A. J.S.) 


Greek Church, United. This is the name of 
those Christians who, while following the Greek rite, 
observing the general discipline of the Greek Church, 
and making use of the Greek liturgy, are yet united 
with the Church of Rome, admitting the double pro- 
cession of the Spirit and the supremacy of the Roman 
pontiff, and accepting all the doctrinal decisions subse- 


quent to the Greek schism which have force as articles | : i 
| through subsequent oral instruction. 


of faith in the Roman Church. They have been al- 
lowed by the pope the same law of celibacy as among 
the other Greeks: They are also permitted to admin- 
ister communion under both kinds. The United Greeks 
are found chiefly'in Southern Italy, in the Austrian do- 
minion, in Poland, in the Russian empire, and in Tur- 
key. In Italy they are computed at 80,000; in Aus- 
tria at about 4,000,000; and in Poland about 250,000. 
Tn Russia it is dificult to ascertain what their number 
is. As regards nationalities in Austria, they are di- 
vided into Rumanians and Ruthenians—the former 
being settled in Wallachia, Transylvania, and Eastern 
Hungary, the latter in Little Russia, Galicia, and 
North-eastern Hungary. The union of the Greek 
Christians of Wallachia and Transylvania dates from 
the end of the 12th century. The union of the Gali- 
cian Greeks or Ruthenians is of much later date, about 
the close of the 17th century, The United Greeks, in 
1868, had in Austria two archbishops, one for the Ru- 
manian rite at Fogaras (with suffragan bishops at Sza- 
mos-Ujvar, Gran Wardein, and Lagos), and one for the 
Ruthenian rite at Lemberg (with bishops at Premiz], 
Kreuz, Eperies, and Mankacz). In Russia there is one 
bishop at Chelm. In European Turkey there is one 
bishop in Bulgaria; a patriarch in Antioch ; three 
archbishops at Damascus, Emesa, and Tyre, and bish- 
ops at Aleppo, Beyroot, Bosra, Balbeck, Farzul, Jeru- 
salem, Hauran, and Sidon. 
for 1869. (A. J.S.) 

Greelish (E\ rude, Mellenic), another term (2 
Mace. iv, 10) for Grenk (q. v.). 


Greek Language, Bisrican RELATIONS OF 
ror. In treating of the peculiarities of the Greek 
found in the Sept. and N. T., we here substantially 
adopt Dr, Donaldson’s article in Kitto’s Cyclopedia, s. 
vy. The affinities between the Greek and the other 
branches of the Indo-Germanic family are copiously 
drawn out by Bopp, Comparative Grammar, ete. (Lond. 
1860, 3 vols. 8yo, 2d edit. trans. by Eastwick from the 
Germ.). For its coincidences with the Hebrew, see 
PurwoLoGy, Comparatryn. 


See Annuario Pontificio | 
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I. Historical Character.—There has been much dis- 
cussion as to the peculiar nature of the language used 
by. the Septuagint translators and by the writers of 
the N. T. It would be useless to attempt to give an 
account of these discussions in this article. We shall 


| simply indicate the main facts which have come out 


in the course of investigation, stating at the same time 
the theory which seems to account most satisfactorily 
for the peculiarities of Greek which these writings pre- 
sent, 

In the earliest stages of a language the dialects are 
exceedingly numerous, every small district having pe- 
culiar variations of its own. Such we find to have 
been the case with Greek ; for, though its dialects have 
generally been reckoned as four, we know that each 
of these was variously modified in various places. In 
course of time, however, one of these dialects, the At- 
tic, drove the rest from the field of literary composi- 
tion, and almost all Greeks who wrote books wrote 
in that dialect, wherever they might have been born. 
The Attic which they used underwent some changes, 
and then received the name of the cow or common di- 
alect. This dialect has been used by Greeks for liter- 
ary purposes from the time of Alexander the Great 
down to the present age. 

While Attic thus became the literary language, the 
various communities spoke Greek as they had learned 
it from their parents and teachers. This spoken Greek 
would necessarily differ in different places, and it 
would gradually become very different from the sta- 
tionary language which was used in writings. Now 
it seems that the language used by the Sept. and N.- 
T. writers was the language used in common conver- 
sation, learned by them, not through books, but most 


‘likely in childhood from household talk, or if not, 


If this be the 
case, then the Sept. is the first translation which was 
made for the great masses of the people in their own 
language, and the N.-T. writers are the first to appeal 
to men through the common yulgar language intelli- 
gible to all who spoke Greek. The common Greek 
thus used was, however, considerably modified by the 
circumstances of the writers; and hence some have, 
but rather unnecessarily, termed the Greek in question 
the Hebraistic or Hellenistic dialect. See HELLENIST. 

II. Inflections.—Max Miiller justly affirms that the 
grammar of a language is ‘‘ the most essential element, 


| and therefore the ground of classification in all lan- 


guages which have produced a definite grammatical 
articulation” (Lectures on the Science of Language, p. 
74). Now the grammar of the Sept. and N. T., in 
very many of its departures from the common dialect, 
approximates to the medieval Greek of Ptochoprodro- 
mus in the 12th century, and to the modern Greek of 
the present day, both of which are simply the language 
of the common people, as debased by time and vulgar 
usage. Thus the N. T. and modern Greek have no 
dual. In their declension of nouns we find a mixture 
of dialects, such as, for instance, a in the genitive sin- 
gular of proper names in ac; and ne in the genitive, 
and y in the dative, of nouns in pa (o7elone, Acts 
Xxvii, 1; puayatoy, Rev. xiii, 10, etc.). There is in 
both a change from the second to the third declension 
in the words vote, oxdroc, éAeoc, and wAotToe. The 
N. T., however, declines some of them occasionally as 
of the second declension. Both display great pecul- 
iarities in the forms for the comparative and superla- 
tive of adjectives, such, for instance, as peforépay, 8 
John 4. In modern Greek the optative mood is rare, 
and occurs only in wishes. It is rare also in the N. 
T., and in some of the books it does not occur at all. 
The modern Greek declines the second aorist as the 
first. This is the case frequently in the N. T. also, as 
éxeoa for éxecov. The N. T. sometimes forms the im- 
perative by means of dginpu, as dgec &kBdw, ddec 
‘Owpev., This is now the common form in modern 
Greek, dec being contracted into de. The second 
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person singular in the present passive or middle ends 
in modern Greek in the regular cav; so in the N. T. 
kavydoa and dvvacca. The third person plural: of 
the imperfect active of contracted verbs in modern 
Greek ends in oav; so in Sept. and N. T. édo\otcar. 
There is a striking similarity in the conjugation of 
verbs in both. Both have a tendency to form all the 
parts regularly, Both also deal arbitrarily with aug- 
ments. Both avoid the use of verbs in jx, and both 
generally strengthen pure verbs by the insertion of 
av. Sometimes they change the vowel ¢ into a, as 
éAeare, in Jude 23 (see Cremer, s. v. éXeea). In- 
stances of several of these peculiarities may be found 
in our texts of the classical writers, and a still lar- 
ger number in our manuscripts of them; but it is 
to be noted that in them they appear as rarities; 
in the New Testament their occurrence is more fre- 
quent, and in modern Greek they have passed into 
customary forms. Some of these forms have been set 
down as Alexandrian or Macedonian, but Sturz (De 
Dialecto Macedonica et Alexandrina, Lipsie, 1808) has 
entirely failed to prove that there was either a Mace- 
donian or an Alexandrian dialect. The Macedonian 
words which he has adduced indicate that the Mace- 
donians were non-Hellenic. There are no forms ad- 
duced as Alexandrian which are not to be found in 
some earlier dialect. In fact, there is nothing in any 
of the statements to which he appeals to contradict 
the opinion that Alexandrians, like other Greek-speak- 
ing people, mixed up various dialects in their spoken 
language. The written language of the Alexandrians,; 
as we know from the works of Philo and other resi- 
dents in Alexandria, was the so-called ‘‘common dia- 
lect.” Moreover, the Greek of the New Testament 
is to be found not in writings of any special locality, 
but in writings which made no pretensions to liter- 
ary excellence, such as the fragments of Hegesippus, 
some of the apocryphal gospels, the apostolical con- 
stitutions, the liturgies, the Chronicon Paschale, and 
Malelas. 

III. Syntax.—Here the peculiar elements that mix- 
ed themselves with the common spoken language in 
the N.-T. writings make their appearance. The He- 
brew element especially is noteworthy. The transla- 
tors of the Septuagint went on the principle of trans- 
lating as literally as possible, and consequently the 
form of the sentences is essentially Hebrew. 
of the writers of the N. T. were themselves Jews, or 
derived part of their information from Jews, and ac- 
cordingly the form of portions of their writings, par- 
ticularly in narrative, is influenced by Hebrew modes. 
At the same time, too much stress is not to be laid on 
this Hebrew influence, for the writers appear some- 
times to differ from the classical types, not because 
they were Jews, but because they were simple plain- 
speaking (rijv yherray (wrebovrec, Eusebius, Hist. 
Eccl. iii, 24) men, who cared little about rounded sen- 
tences. The Hebrew element shows itself in particu- 
lar phrases and constructions, as in zroeiy éAeoc pera 
Twoc; but the amount of this Hebrew element is not 
go great as it has often been supposed to be, and in 
some of the N.-T. writers it is scarcely noticeable at 
all, Generally speaking, the syntax, like the gram- 
mar, has a tendency towards modern Greek. It has, 
like it, frequent recourse to the use of prepositions, and 
we find such expressions even as ddyra sic vpac (A 
Thess. iv, 8). After the comparative maoc is frequent- 
ly used instead of 7 in the N. T. ; in modern Greek it 
is alvays employed. On account of the rareness of 
the optative, and an avoidance of the infinitive by 
some of the writers, both the N. T. and modern Greek 
abound in the use of iva with the subjunctive, and 
sometimes even with the indicative, as in Revelations. 
The neuter plural is more regularly joined with a plu- 
ral verb in N.-T. Greek; it is always joined with it in 
modern Greek. Many other peculiarities in which the 
syntax and inflections of the N. T, and those of mod- 
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ern Greek agree might be noted. For the use of the 


Greek article, see ARTICLE. 


IV. Vocabulary.—The words used by the N.-T. 
writers show a still greater variety of elements. 

1. Here we notice distinctly, also, the tendency to- 
wards the modern language, as, for instance, in the use 
of yopralw, to feed men, in the frequent employment of 
diminutives, in attaching a weakened sense to words like 
BaXdXw, which had originally the idea of vigor in them, 
and in a variety of adverbs and conjunctions rarely 
used by the classical writers. Some of these peculiar 
uses have been assigned to the supposed Alexandrian 
dialect; but in the discussions no attempt has been 
made to distinguish between what may have been pure 
Alexandrianisms, and what may have been common in 
Greek conversation, though not in Greek writings. 

2. In the words we find a Latin element, as might 
be expected. The Latin words used in the N. T, are 
not very numerous, but they show plainly that the 
writers had no other desire than to call things by their 
common names. They do not translate them into 
Greek, as a scholar of those days or an imitator of At- 
tic writings would have done. We find a few Greek 
phrases in the N. T. which have evidently been trans- 
lated from Latin, such as ovpBot\oy AaBsiv—constli- 
um capere. 

8. There are also several Aramaic words used in the 
N. T., especially by Christ. Most of these words and 
expressions are of a peculiar nature, They are almost 
all of them utterances employed on some solemn occa- 
sion. They were at one time appealed to as proof that 
Jesus regularly used the Aramaic in his addresses to the 
people; but they have recently been adduced, and 
with considerable force, to prove exactly the contrary, 
that Jesus frequently used the Greek language in his 
public conversations as being more intelligible to all, 
but that, when powerfully moved or deeply touched, 
he employed Aramaic words, as being more expressive 


| from their associations (Roberts, Discussions on the Gos- 


pels, pt.i,ch.iv). Besides this, the Hebrew or Ara- 
maic has exercised an influence on the meanings of 
some Greek words, as, for instance, in the use of d@ei- 
Anja for a sin. In seyeral instances, however, where 
this Hebrew influence has been set down as existing, a 
more satisfactory explanation is given in another way. 
Thus éucatociyy is taken by some to mean liberality in 


this meaning in Psa. cxii, 9, where the Sept. translates 
ducatociyn. In both cases it may be doubted whether 
dikacoctvn ought to receive this meaning, and unques- 
tionably in the second Epistle to the Corinthians it is 
much simpler to suppose that Paul looks on liberality 
as an essential part of righteousness, and righteousness 
therefore as including liberality. 

4. There is also another element in the vocabulary 
of a peculiar nature. This arises from the novelty of 
the teachings combined with their exalted morality. 
The new thoughts demanded new modes of expres- 
sion, and hence the writers did not hesitate to use 
words in senses rare, if not entirely unknown to the 
classical writers. This fact could not be fully illus- 
trated without exhibiting the results of investigation 
into various characteristic words, such as prvor/pror, 
diravoc, Sucacociyn, Oucaidw, TiaTIC, Con, Sdvaroc, O6- 
fa, dogdZu, dpyn, ete. ‘These results seem to us to 
form no inconsiderable addition to the proof of the di- 
vinity of Christianity, for the grand moral ideas that 
were expressed by some of them are unique in the age 
in which they were ‘uttered. Thus the word Zw is 
frequently used to denote an entire and absolute con- 
secration of soul, body, and spirit to God, for it is this 
entire consecration which they look upon as the life- 
principle of man. Living, with them, if it be not liv- 
ing to God in Christ, is not living at all, but death ; 
and a death which works not merely in the soul, but 
also in the body, Plato and the Stoies had something 
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like this notion of Zw/, but with them it was a specula- 
tion. They are continually reasoning about it. The 
writers of the N. T. treat it as an unquestionable real- 
ized fact. So, again, dda means glory.; but the writers 
of the N. T. separate from it every notion of material 
splendor or earthly renown, and use it to denote that 
spiritual irradiation of the whole man which takes 
place when God reigns in him, when the image of God 
is realized in him. ‘Thus we come short of God’s glory 
when we fail to present the purity and holiness of his 
character and image in our characters. ‘Thus the ddEa 
' of the N. T. is: purely spiritual and moral. Then, 
again, it is remarkable how, in the case of words like 
§dwp, Nourpdy, and GarriZw, the material meaning 
often vanishes entirely .out of sight, and the writers 
express by them the spiritually purifying power of 
Christ, which really and entirely cleanses both soul 
and body (Alexander, Anglo-Catholicism not A postolical, 
p. 293). ‘The moral fervor of the writers is also seen 
in their omission of certain words. Thus the sensuous 
pay is never used to express the idea which they had 
of love. The words etdainwy and eirvyne are also 
unknown to the N..T., and, indeed, the writers do not 
use any word to express mere happiness: prakapuoc is 
used several times to denote something more than 
mere earthly felicity. They avoid all words connect- 
ed with mythology, such as the compounds of daipwy, 
_ which, with its diminutive, is used in a peculiarly Jew- 
ish and Christian sense. The writers of the N. T. are 
also remarkable for confining a word to one meaning. 
Thus perdvova is a turning of the whole soul from evil 
to good, and no other compound with pera is used in 
the same sense, while Justin Martyr uses peravo.a as 
a change from good to evil as well as from evil to good, 
and he employs purrayryywonw and perariseocat, as 
well as peravoéw, for the same idea. 

V. Literature-—The works on the subject of this 
article are very numerous. Many of them are enu- 
merated and criticised in Winer’s Grammatik des Neu- 
testamentlichen Sprachidioms (5th ed. Leipz. 1844, 8vo); 
and Schirlitz’s Grundziige der Neutestamentlichen Grdct- 
tdt (Giessen, 1861, 8vo); see also Lipsius, Biblische 
Grdcitét (Lpz. 1863, 8vyo). Much information will be 
found in works that discuss later Greek, such as Lo- 
beck’s Phrynichus, and Jacobs's Achilles Tatius, and es- 
pecially in a Glossary of Later and Byzantine Greek, by 
KE. A. Sophocles, published as vol. ii, new series, of the 
Memoirs of the American Academy (Cambridge and 
Boston, 1860, 4to). Much interesting and instructive 
matter is also to be found in the glossaries and articles 
given in the Pandora, a fortnightly periodical publish- 
ed in Athens. 

The best GRAMMARS of the N. T., next the above 
work of Winer (of which the fourth ed., Leipzig, 1836, 
was translated by Agnew and Ebbeke, Philadel. 1840, 
8vo; and the 6th ed., Lpz. 1855, by Masson, London, 
1855, 8vo; revised and compared with the 7th ed. by 


Thayer, Andover, 1869, 8vo), are those of Stuart (An- | 


doy. 1841, Svo), and Trollope (Lond. 1841, 8yo). The 
doctrine of the article has been especially discussed by 
Sharp (1st ed. Lond, 1798, 12mo) and Middleton (1st 
ed. Lond. 1808, 8vo), The synonymes have been well 
treated by Tittmann (Lips. 1829-82, 2 vols. Svo; tr. in 
the Bibl. Cabinet, Edinb. 1833-37, 2 vols. 12mo), Trench 
London, 1854, N. Y. 1857, 12mo), and Webster (Lond. 
1864, 8vo). Grinfield’s Now. Test. Hellenisticum (Lond. 
1843, 2 vols. 8vo) contains an ample collation of the 
N.-T. phraseology with that of the Sept., which his 
Scholia Hellenistica (Lond. 1848, 2 vols. 8vo) extends 
to a comparison with Josephus, Philo, the fathers, and 
apocryphal works. The best Lextrcons of the N.-T. 
Greek are those of Parkhurst (ed. Rose, London, 1829, 
S8vo), Pasor (ed. Fischer, Lips. 1774, 8vo), Schéttgen 
(ed. Krebs et Spohn, Hal. 1819, 8vo), Simonis (includ- 
ing the Sept., Hal. 1762, 4to), Schleusner (4th ed. Lips. 
1819, 4 vols. 8vo), Bretschneider (2d ed. Lips. 1829, 2 
vols. 8vo), and Wahl (2d ed. Lips. 1829, 2 vols, 8yo), 
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especially the completely remodelled issue of the last 
by Dr. Robinson (N.Y. 1850, 8vo). The latest are Wil- 
kii Clavis N. T. (Lips. 1863, 8vo), and Cremer, B761.- 
theol. Worterbuch der N.T. Grécitét (Gotha, 1866, 8vo). 


Greek Versions or THE Horny ScripTuREs. 
These, of course, except the modern Greek version of 
the N. T., are confined to the Old Testament, including 
the Apocrypha (q. v.)- ’ 

J. The Sgpruacint.—This is the most important 
of all the ancient versions, whether in the Greek or 
any other language. See SEPTUAGINT. 

II. AquiLA.—It is a remarkable fact that in the 2d 
century after Christ there were three versions execu- 
ted of the Old-Testament Scriptures into Greek. . The 
first of these was made by Aquila (O>"P2 or DP"PR, 
’Axu\dec), a native of Sinope, in Pontus, who had be- 
come a proselyte to Judaism. The Jerusalem Talmud 
(see Bartolocci, Bibliotheca Rabbin. iv, 281) describes 
him as a disciple of Rabbi Akiba; and this would 
place him in some part of the reign of the emperor 
Hadrian (A.D.117-138). It is supposed that the ob- 
ject of his version was to aid the Jews in their contro- 
versies with the Christians; and that, as the latter 
were in the habit of employing the Sept., they wished 
to have a version of their own on which they could 
rely. It is very probable that the Jews in many 
Greek-speaking countries were not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with Hebrew to refer for themselves to the 
original, and thus they wished to have such a Greek 


‘translation as they might use with confidence in their 


discussions. Such controversies were (it must be re- 
membered) a new thing. Prior to the preaching of 
the Gospel, there were none besides the Jews who 
used the Jewish Scriptures as a means of learning 
God’s revealed truth, except those who either partial- 
ly or wholly became proselytes to Judaism. But now 
the Jews saw to their grief that their Scriptures were 
made the instruments for teaching the principles of a 
religion which they regarded as nothing less than an 
apostasy from Moses. 

This, then, is a probable account of the origin of this 
version. Extreme literality and an occasional polem- 
ical bias appear to be its chief characteristics. The 
idiom of the Greek language is very often violated in 
order to produce what was intended should be a very 
literal yersion ; and thus not only sense, but grammar 
even, was disregarded: a sufficient instance of this is 
found in the rendering of the Heb. particle FX by ov, 
as in Gen. i, 1, ody roy oveavdy Kai oby riy yhy, 
‘quod Greca et Latina lingua omnino non recipit,” 
as Jerome says. Another instance is furnished by 
Gen. v, 5, kai E{noev “Add ToraKorvra troc Kai tvvard- 
ola ETOC. 

It is sufficiently attested that this version was 
formed for controversial purposes; a proof of which 
may be found in the rendering of particular passages, 
such as Isa. vii, 14, where mb, in the Sept. zao@é- 
voc, is by Aquila translated veGrre ; such renderings 
might be regarded perhaps rather as modes of avoid- 
ing an argument than as direct falsification. There 
certainly was room for a version which should express 
the Hebrew more accurately than was done by the 
Sept.; but if this had been thoroughly carried out it 
would have been found that in many important points 
of doctrine—such, for instance, as in the divinity of 
the Messiah and the rejection of Israel, the true ren- 
dering of the Hebrew text would haye been in far 
closer conformity with the teaching of the New Test. 
than was the Sept. itself. It is probable, therefore, 
that one polemical object was to make the citations in 
the New Test. from the Old appear to be inconclusive, 
by producing other renderings (often probably more 
literally exact) differing from the Sept., or even con- 
tradicting it. Thus Christianity might seem to the 
Jewish mind to rest on a false basis. But a really 
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critical examiner would have found that in many points 
of important doctrine the New Testament definitely 
rejects the reading of the Sept. (when utterly unsuited 
to the matter in hand), and adopts the reading of the 
Hebrew. The very circumstance that Aquila’s version 


-was adopted and valued by the Jews would tend to 


create a prejudice against it among the fathers, inde- 
pendently of all perversion of Messianic passages. 
Irenaeus, the earliest writer who mentions Aquila, prb- 
nounces an unfavorable opinion respectirf his transla- 
tion (Adv. Heres. iii, 24, p. 253, ed. Grabe). So also 
Eusebius (Ad Psalm. xc, 4) and Philastrius. Jerome 
speaks of him in-various parts of his writings, some- 
times disparagingly, and again in terms of commenda- 
tion: the former in allusion to his doctrinal preposses- 
sions, the latter in reference to his knowledge of the 
Hebrew language and exceeding carefulness in ren- 
dering. That this version was employed for centuries 
by the Jews themselves is proved indirectly by the 
146th Novella of Justinian. 

It is mentioned (Jerome, in Lzeh. iit) that Aquila 
put forth a second edition G. e. revision) of his ver- 
sion, in which the Hebrew was yet more servilely fol- 
lowed, but it is not known if this extended to the 
whole or only to three books, namely, Jeremiah, Eze- 
kiel, and Daniel, of which there are fragments. 

Aquila often appears to have so closely sought to 
follow the etymology of the Hebrew words that not 
only does his version produce no definite idea, but it 
does not even suggest any meaning at all. If we pos- 
sessed it perfect it would have been of great value as 
to the criticism of the Hebrew text, though often it 


would be of no service as to its real understanding. | 


(See Fiirst, Bibliotheca Judaica, i, 29.) See Aquiia. 

III. Tuxoporron.—The second version, of which 
we have information as executed in the 2d century, is 
that of Theodotion. He is stated to have been an 


” Ephesian, and a Jewish proselyte; and he seems to be 


most generally described as an Ebionite (Ireneus, Adv, 
Her. iii, 24): if this is correct, his wok was probably 
intended for those semi-Christians who may have de- 
sired to use a version of their own instead of employ- 
ing the Sept. with the Christians, or that of Aquila 
with the Jews. But it may be doubted if the name 
of translation can be rightly applied to the work of 
Theodotion: it is rather a revision of the Sept. with 
the Hebrew text, so as to bring some of the ye then 
jn use into more conformity with the original. This 
he was able to do (with the aid probably of some in- 
structors), so as to eliminate portions which had been 
introduced into the Sept. without really being an in- 
tegral part of the version, and also so as to bring 
much into accordance with the Hebrew in other re- 
spects. But his own knowledge of Hebrew was eyi- 
dently very limited; and thus words aud parts of 
sentences were left untranslated, the Hebrew being 
merely written with Greek letters. 

Theodotion, as well as Aquila, was quoted by Ire- 
nus, and against both there is the common charge 
laid of corrupting texts which relate to the Messiah: 
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some polemical intention in such passages can hardly | 


be doubted. The statement of Epiphanius that he 
made his translation in the reign of Commodus accords 
well with its having been quoted by Trenzus; but it 
cannot be correct if it is one of the translations referred 


to by Justin Martyr as giving interpretations contrary | 


to the Christian doctrine of the New Testament. It 
appears from Jerome (in Jer. xxix, 17) that there 
were two editions of Theodotion’s version. 

There can be no doubt that this version was much 
used by Christians: probably many changes in the 
text of the Sept. were adopted from Theodotion: this 
may have begun before the Biblical labors of Origen 
brought the various versions into one conspectus. , ‘The 
translation of the book of Daniel by Theodotion was 


| uniform in the notation 


substituted for that of the Sept. in ecclesiastical use as | 


early at least as the first part of the 3d century. 


Hence | for the translator of this must hay 
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Daniel, as rendered or revised by Theodotion, has 80 
long taken the place of the true Sept. that the latter 
version of this book was supposed not to be extant, 
and it has only been found in one MS. In most edi- 
tions of the Sept. Theodotion’s version of Daniel is still 
substituted for that which really belongs to that trans- 
lation. By the Jews Theodotion’s version seems never 
to haye been much esteemed. For literature, see Fiirst, 
Bibliotheca Judaica, iii, 420 sq. See TuHroporion. 
IV. SyamrAcuus is stated by Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. 
vi, 17; Demonstr. Evang. vii, 1) and Jerome (Pref. in 
Ezram) to have been an Ebionite ; 80, too, in the Syr- 
ian accounts given by Assemani (Bibl. Orient. 11, 278 ; 
iii, 1, 17); Epiphanius, however, and others style him 
a Samaritan. There may have been Ebionites from 
among the Samaritans who constituted a kind of sep- 
arate sect, and these may have desired a version of 


| their own; or it may be that, as a Samaritan, he made 


this version for some of that people who employed 
Greek, and who had learned to receive more than the 
Pentateuch. But perhaps to such motives was added 
(if, indeed, this were not the only cause of the version) 
a desire for a Greek translation not so unintelligibly 
bald as that of Aquila, and not displaying such a want 
of Hebrew learning as that of Theodotion, It is prob- 
able that if this translation of Symmachus had ap- 
peared prior to the time of Trenzus, it would have 
been mentioned by him; and this agrees with what 
Epiphanius says, namely, that he lived under the eni- 
peror Severus. 

The style of the work is good, and the diction per- 
spicuous, pure, and elegant (Thieme, De puritate Symn- 
machi, Lips. 1755 ; Hody, De Bibl. text. original.). It 
is of less benefit in criticism than that of Aquila, but 
of greater advantage in interpretation. It would seem 
from Jerome that there was a second edition of it (Com- 
ment. in Jerem. xxxii; in Nah. iii). For literature, 
see Fiirst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 399 sq. See SyMMACHUS. 

V. The Firru, Sixtu, AND SEVENTH VERSIONS.— 
Besides the translations of Aquila, Symmachus, and 


| Theodotion, the great critical work of Origen comprised 


as to portions@of the Old Test. three other versions, 
placed for comparison with the Sept., which, from 
their being anonymous, are only known as the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh, designations taken from the places 
which they respectively occupied in Origen’s columnar 
arrangement. Ancient writers seem not to have been 
which they applied to these 
versions, and thus what is cited from one by its num- 


i ber of reference is quoted by others under a different 


numeral, 

These three partial translations were discovered by 
Origen in the course of his travels in connection with 
his great work of Biblical criticism. Eusebius says 
that two of these versions (but without designating 
precisely which) were found, the one at Jericho, and 
the other at Nicopolis, on the gulf of Actium. Epipha- 
nius says that what he terms the fifth was found at 
Jericho, and the sixth at Nicopolis, while Jerome 
speaks of the fifth as having been found at the latter 
place. 

The contents of the fifth version appear to haye 
been the Pentateuch, Psalms, Canticles, and the minor 
prophets: it seems also to have been referred to in the 
Syro-Hexaplar text of the second book of Kings: it 
may be doubted if in all dhese books it was complete, 
or at least if so much were adopted by Origen. The 
existing fragments prove that the translator used the 
Hebrew original; but it is also certain that he was 
aided by the work of former translators. 

The sixth version seems to have been just the same 
in its contents as the fifth (except 2 Kings), and thus 
the two may have been confused: this translator also 
seems to have had the other versions before him. Je- 
rome calls the authors of the fifth and sixth ‘‘ Judaicos 
translatores,”’ probably meaning Jewish Christians ; 
e been a Christian 
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when he executed his work, or else the hand of a Chris- 
tian reviser must have meddled with it before it was 
employed by Origen, which seems, from the small in- 
terval of time, to be hardly probable. For in Hab. iii, 
15, the translation runs, 2£jOec Tov Twoae Tov Nav 
cov dua Inoov Tov xptorov cov. P 

Of the seventh version very few fragments remain. 
It seems to have contained the Psalms and minor 
prophets, and the translator was probably a Jew. 

Vrom the references given by Origen, or by those 
who copied from his columnar arrangement and its 
results (or who added to such extracts), it has been 
thought that other Greek versions were spoken of. Of 
these, 6 ‘EGpatoc probably refers to the Hebrew text, 
or to something drawn from it; 6 Svpoc, to the Old 
Syriac version ; 7d Sapaperrixdy, probably a reference 
to the Samaritan text, or some Samaritan gloss; o 
‘EAAnvicdoe 6" AAoe, 6 dveriz/pagog, some unspecified 
version or versions. 

The existing fragments of these varied versions are 
mostly to be found in the editions of the relies of Ori- 
gen’s Hexapla, by Montfaucon and by Bardht. (See 
Epiphanius, De Ponderibus et Mensuvis, cap. 17; Euse- 
bius, Hist. Eccles. vi, 16; Jerome, Comment in Tit. cap. 
3; Apolog. contra Rufin. ii, 34; Hody, p. 590, sq.) See 
ORIGEN. 7 

VI. The Graco-Venrta Verston.—A MS. of the 
14th century, in the library of St. Mark at Venice, con- 
tains a peculiar version of the Pentateuch, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, Canticles, Ruth, Lamentations, and Dan- 
iel. All of these books, except the Pentateuch, were 
published by Villoison at Strasburg in 1784; the Pen- 
tateuch was edited by Ammon at Erlangen in 1790-91. 
The version itself is thought to be four or five hundred 
years older than the one MS. in whichit has been trans- 
mitted; this, however, is so thoroughly a matter of 
opinion, that there seems no absolute reason for deter- 
mining that this one MS. may not be the original, as 
well as the only one in existence. In any case, the MS. 
cannot be considered earlier than the 14th century, or 
the version earlier than the 9th. It ig.written in one 
very narrow column on each page; tW® leaves follow 
each other in the Hebrew order, so that the book begins 
at what we should call the end. An examination of 
the MS. suggested the opinion that it may have been 
written on the broad inner margin of a Hebrew MS., 
and that for some reason the Hebrew portion had been 
cut away, leaving thus a Greek MS. probably unique 
as to its form and arrangement. As to the translation 
itself, it is on any supposition too recent to be of im- 
portance in criticism. It may be said briefly that the 
translation was made from the Hebrew, although the 
present punctuation and accentuation is often not fol- 
lowed, and the translator was no doubt acquainted with 
some other Greek versions. The language of the trans- 
lation is a most strange mixture of astonishing and ca- 
cophonous barbarism with attempts at Attic elegance 
and refinement. The Doric, which is employed to an- 
swer to the Chaldee portions of Daniel, seems to be an 
indication of remarkable affectation. The author was 
probably a Christian of Byzantine, but of Jewish ex- 
traction. (See Lichhérn, Allg. Bibi. iii, 871; v, 743; 
vii, 193; Dabler, Vers. Grec. Argent. 1786.)— Smith, 
s.v. Versions; Kitto,s.v. See VENETO-GREEK. 

Green is the rendering in the A.V. of the follow- 
ing terms in the original [see CoLor]: prop. some 
form of the root 05, yarak’, to be pale green, as grass 
or an affrighted person, yNwode; also NW, de'shé, 
early vegetation; other less appropriate or less usual 
words so rendered are md, lach, Gen. xxx, 87; Judg. 
xvi, 7,8; Ezek. xvii, 24; xx, 47, moist with sap (as in 
Numb. vi, 3), like vypd¢, Luke xxiii, 21, and like 20%, 
ratob’, juicy, Job viii, 16; 522, raanan’, verdant with 


foliage (in connection with ‘‘tree,’’ etc., ‘‘fresh”’ in | 


Psa. xcii, 10; “flourishing” in ver. 19); but in Esth. 
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i, 6, the word is B42, karpas’, fine linen Gres es 
Kapracoc, carbasus. See also EAR (OF Corn); Fie. 


Green, Ashbel, D.D., an eminent Presbyterian 
divine, was born at Hanover, Morris Co., N.J., July 
6,1762. He taught school for a while, and in his lei- 
sure hours studied to prepare himself for college. 
When the Revolution broke out he enlisted, and was 
for a time carried away by the infidel notions which 
prevailed ameng his new associates. He soon resolved, 
however, to make the divinity of the Bible the subject 
of thorough investigation, and, while seeking for proofs 
in the Bible itself, he had not gone far before he was 
cured of his skepticism. He entered the College of 
New Jersey in the spring of 1782, and graduated with 
high honors in 1784. He was immediately appointed 
tutor in the college, and two years after professor of 
mathematics and natural philosophy. He was licensed 
to preach by the presbytery of New Brunswick in Feb. 
1786, and, after declining a call from the Independent 
congregation “of Charleston, S. C., accepted one from 
the Second Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia, 
where he was installed in May, 1787, as colleague of 
the Rey. Dr. Sproat. In 1787 he was elected a mem- 
ber of the American Philosophical Society, and in 1790 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
where he moyed for a renewal of communications with 
the Congregational Church. He was made D.D. by 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1792, and in the 
same year was appointed chaplain to Congress, which 
office he held until 1800. In 1§02 the College of 
New Jersey was destroyed by fire, and Dr. Green, 
who had been one of the trustees since 1790, was ap- 
pointed to fill the place of the president, Dr. Smith, 
while the latter went on a collecting tour through the 
States. The establishment of a Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary was first proposed in the General As- 
sembly of May, 1809, and a board of directors having 
been appointed in May, 1812, the latter chose Dr. 
Green for their president: he held this office until his 
death. Being elected president of the College of New 
Jersey in August, 1812, he accepted the appointment, 
and resigned his pastoral charge. In the same year 
he was made LL.D. by the University of North Caro- 
lina. At the college he delivered a series of Lectures 
on the Assembly's Catechism, which were afterwards 
published by the General Assembly’s Board of Publi- 
cation (2 vols. 12mo) and in the Christian Advocate. 
Resigning the presidency of the college in September, 
1822, he took up his residence at Philadelphia, where 


| he published for twelve years the Christian Advocate, 


a religious monthly, writing the greater part of it him- 
self, besides preaching to an African congregation for 
two years and a half, and often supplying the pulpits 
of other ministers. He died May 19,1848. He was 
a very abundant writer; his principal works, in addi- 
tion to those already named, are, Ten occasional Ser- 
mons (1790-1836) :—Six Addresses, Reports, ete. (1793- 
1836) :—History of Presbyterian Missions (1 vol.) :— 
Discourses on the College of New Jersey, together with a 
History of the College (1822); ete. He also superintend- 
ed an edition of Dr. Witherspoon’s Works (1802), and left 
in MS. a biography of that great man. For several 
years, beginning with 1804, he was the responsible ed- 
itor of the General Assembly's Magazine. See Life of 
Ashbel Green, V.D.M., prepared for the Press at the Au- 
thor’s request by J. H. Jones (N.Y. 1849, 8vo); Sprague, 
Annals, iii, 79 sq.; Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 731; 
Princeton Review, 1849, p. 563. 

Green, William, a divine of the Church of Eng- 
land, was a fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge, and af- 
terwards rector of Hardingham, Norfolk. He wrote a 
New Translation of the Psalms, with Notes (Lond. 1763, 
8vo):—A New Translation of Isaiah, with Notes (ch. 
vii-lili; 1776, 8vo):—and Poetical Parts of the Old 
Testament, translated from the Hebrew, with Notes 
(Camb. 1781, 4to). He died in 1794.—Europ. Mag. 
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Greene, Thomas, bishop of Ely, was born at 
Norwich in 1658, and educated at Benedict College, 
Cambridge, of which he obtained a scholarship, and in 
1680 a fellowship. After numerous preferments he ob- 
tained the vicarage of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, West- 
minster, in 1716. This he held im commendam with 
the bishopric of Norwich, to which he was consecrated 
October 8, 1721, but was thence translated to Ely, 
September 24, 1723. George I, soon after his acces- 
sion, appointed him one of his domestic cHaplains. He 
died in 1738. He wrote, 1. The Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper explained to the meanest capacities (Lond. 1710, 
12mo) :—2. The Principles of Religion explained fur the 
Instruction of the Weak (id. 1726, 12mo) :—3. Four Dis- 
courses on the four Last Things (Lond. 1734, 12mo.)— 
Hook, Hecles. Biog. vol. v. 


Greenfield, W11t1AM, a celebrated linguist, was 
born in London April 1, 1799. In his thirteenth year 
he was apprenticed to a London bookseller. His love 
of the study of languages was so great that, while la- 
boring“all day in his master’s service, he acquired suc- 
cessively Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and several modern 
languages. In 1822 he submitted to Mr. Bagster, a 
publisher in London, the prospectus of a Polyglot Gram- 
mar of nearly thirty languages, on the principles of 
comparative grammar. He was employed to edit the 
Comprehensive Bible issued by Bagster in 1826. In 
1828-9 he edited an edition of the Syriac New Testa- 
ment, and in 1830 he prepared a revised translation of 
the N. T. into Hebrew, both for Bagster’s Polyglot. 
He prepared a Lexicon of the Greek N.T., followed by 
an abridgment of Schmidt’s Greek Concordance. In 


1830 he was appointed editor of foreign versions to the | 
His excessive la- | 


British and Foreign Bible Society. 
bor overmastered his strength, and he died Nov. 5, 1831. 
—Kitto, Cyclop. p. 178; Allibone, Dict. of A uthors, i, 
734; Imperial Magazine, Jan. and Feb. 1834. " 

Greenham, Rrewarp, an English Puritan divine, 
was born in 1531, and was educated at Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge. He was for many years pastor of Dray- 
ton, near Cambridge, where he died in 1591. He pub- 
lished a number of sermons, treatises, etc., which, after 
his death, were collected and published under the title 
The Works of the Rev. Richard Greenham, revised and 
published by H. H. (7th ed. Lond. 1681, fol.).— Darling, 
Cyclop. Bibliographica, i, 1312. 

Greenhill, Wi11AM, M.A., a learned and pious 
Nonconformist divine, was born in Oxfordshire. He 
entered Magdalen’ College, Oxford, in 1604, and ob- 
tained the living of Stepney in 1656. Having joined 
the Independents during the Commonwealth, he was 
ejected at the Restoration, and died about 1677. His 
principal work is An Exposition of the Prophet Eze- 
hiel, with useful Observations thereupon (Lond. 1645, 5 
vols. 4to). A new edition, revised and corrected by 
Sherman, was published in 1839 (Lond. imperial 8vo). 
—Danrling, Cyclop. Bibliographica, 8. v. 

Greenland, a region in North-eastern America of 
unknown extent northwards, stretches from its south- 
ern extremity, Cape Farewell, along the Atlantic and 
Arctic Oceans on the east, and Davis’s Strait, Baffin’s 
Bay, and Smith’s Sound on the west. It obtained its 
name from an Icelander, Eric Rauéi (the Red), who led 
thither an expedition in 985 or 986, and founded two 
settlements on the west coast, called the Oestre and 
Westre Bygd (the east and west colonies). About four 
centuries afterwards, the Westre Bygd was destroyed 
by the pestilence called the “ black death,” combined 
with the attacks of the aborigines ; and a century after 
this, the Oestre Bygd suffered the same fate. Green- 
land was visited, and its west coast explored, success- 
ively by Frobisher, Davis, and Baffin, the latter hay- 
ing advanced as far as lat. 78° N. (the limit of the in- 
habited country). More recently Dr. Kane has ex- 
tended his explorations as far as lat. 82° 80%, or within 
529 miles of the north pole. In 1868 and 1869 new ex- 
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peditions to explore the coast were sent out from Ger- 
many. The most important incident in connection 
with this bleak region is the settlement, in 1721, of 
Hans Egede (q. v.), a Norwegian clergyman, at God- 
thaab (lat. 64° N.), and with him a colony of 43 men. 
The colony was supported by the Danish government 
till 1731, when the supplies were stopped; but a few 
years afterwards a pension of 2000 rix dollars a year 
was granted to the mission. Since that time the Danes 
have established thirteen different colonies or factories 
along the west coast, seven in North Greenland (north 
of lat. 67° N.), and six in South Greenland ; the total 
population of the colonies being about 10,000, inclusive 
of 250 Danes. The Danish (Lutheran) Missionary 
Society seeks to sustain various institutions formed in 
Greenlard in eight different places. The Moravians, 
in 1866, supported in Greenland 6 stations, 25 mission- 
aries, 56 native assistants, and their congregations had 
a total membership of 1801. See Chambers, Cyclop. 
s. v.; Newcomb, Cyclop. of Missions ; Schem, Ameri- 
can Eccles. Almanac for 1869. (A.J. 8.) 

Greensky, Prrnr, an Indian of the Lake Superior 
country, one of che first converts under the mission- 
ary labors of John Sunday (q. v.), was born in 1807, 
and became a Christian in 1830. He received license 
Sept. 21,1844. Subsequently he was employed as an 
interpreter to Rey. Mr. Daugherty, of the Presbyterian 
Board, for several years. June 18, 1859, he was again 
licensed as a local preacher in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; and in 1862 he was admitted into full connec- 
tion in the Conference, and ordained deacon. For the 
two years following he was in charge of the Oceana 
Indian Mission. In 1864 he was again appointed in 
charge of the Pine River Indian Mission. In 1860 he 
was ordained elder, and returned to Pine River. He 
died of quick consumption, April 8, 1866. Among his 
own people he had extraordinary influence. He was 
a laborious student, a good theologian, and a power- 
ful preacher. The Indians in Northern Michigan are 
greatly indebted to him for their civilization and pie- 
ty.—Minutes of Conferences, 1866, p. 170. 

Greenwood, Francis Wri1Am Pir, a Unita- 
rian minister, was born in Boston in 1797. He gradu- 
ated at Harvard in 1814, and then pursued his theo- | 
logical studies. He became pastor of the New South 
Church, Boston, in 1818, but was soon compelled, on 
account of his health, to go to Europe. He returned 
in 1821, and passed several years in Baltimore, where 
he became editor of the Unitarian Miscellany. In 1824 
he was made associate minister of King’s Chapel, Bos- 
ton, and, after 1827, pastor. In 1837-38 he was asso- 
ciate editor of the Christian Examiner, to which he was 
an able and frequent contributor for many years. He 
died August 2, 1843. Dr. Greenwood was a man of 
rare gifts; an eloquent preacher, and a very accom- 
plished writer. ‘‘He gladly acknowledged as Chris- 
tian brethren those who led a Christian life, though 
their theological opinions might lead them to exclude 
him from the fellowship of the saints.’” He published 
Chapel Liturgy (Boston, 1827, 12mo):—Psalms and 
Hymns (1830) :—History of King’s Chapel (Boston, 1833, 
12mo):—Sermons to Children :—Lives of the Twelve 
Apostles (1838) :—Sermons of Consolation (1842) :—Ser- 
mons on various Subjects (1844, 2 vols. 12mo).—Allibone, 
Dict. of Authors, i, 736; Christ. Examiner, xxxvi, 227. 

Greeting (prop. B12, shalom’, peace; yaipw, to 
wish joy; also BRw, shaal’, to ask after one’s health). 
See SALUTATION. 

Grégoire, Henrt, constitutional bishop of Blois, 
was born at Vého, near Luneyille, Dec. 4, 1750. He 
was educated at the Jesuits’ College of Nancy, entered 
the Church, and became teacher in the school at Pont- 
y-Monsson. When the French Revolution broke out 
he embraced its principles, and in 1789 he was elected 
a member of the States-general. He soon became dis- 
tinguished for the boldness of his opinions on civil and 
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religious liberty; his eloquent efforts in favor of the 
Jews and the blacks placed him high among the friends 
of humanity. It was on his motion that the Conven- 
tion in 1794 abolished negro slavery. He was the first 
among the clergy to take the constitutional oath. In 
Sept. 1792, he advocated the abolition of royalty in the 
Convention, yet proposed also the abolition of capital 
punishment, intending thus to save the king’s life. 
In the Reign of Terror he had the courage to resist in 
the Convention the storm of invectives from the trib- 
unes, and the threats from the Mountain. ‘‘ Are sac- 
rvifices demanded for the country?” he said; ‘Tam ac- 
customed to make them. Are the revenues of my 
bishopric demanded? I abandon them without regret. 
Is religion the subject of your deliberations? It is a 
matter beyond your jurisdiction; I demand the free- 
dom of religious worship.’’ Later, he was one of five 
who opposed the accession of the first consul to the 
throne. In 1814 he signed the act deposing the em- 
peror, and the next year, as member of the Institute, 
declined signing the additional act, which led, in the 
Restoration, to his expulsion both from that body and 
from the bishopric. He then devoted himself to liter- 
ary and benevolent labors until his death, April 28, 
1831. He had a large share in the foundation of some 
of the greatest institutions of that period, such as the 
Bureau des Longitudes, the Conservatoire des Arts et 
Meétiers, and the Institut National. Notwithstanding 
his great services to religion and humanity, and his 
repeated refusals, in the worst periods of the Reyolu- 
tion, to abandon the Roman Catholic Church, he was 
treated by the authorities of that Church, on their re- 
turn to power, not merely with neglect, but with cruel- 
ty. The archbishop of Paris refused him the last sac- 
raments, except on condition of retracting the consti- 
tutional oath taken forty years before, and also refused 
him Catholic burial! His principal publications are 
Essai sur la régénération morale, physique et politique 
des Juifs (Metz, 1789) :—Mémoire en faveur des gens de 
sang mélé de St. Domingue, etc. (1789) :—De la littéra- 
ture des Negres; recherches sur leurs facultés intellectu- 
elles et morales :—Libertés de I’ Eglise Gallicane (1826, 
2d edit.) :—Histoire des sectes religieuses dans les quatre 
parties du monde (2d ed. 1828, 6 vols. 8yo) :—Chronique 
religieuse (6 vols. 8vo) :—Recueil de lettres encycliques : 
—Annales de la religion (18 vols. 8vo).—Herzog, y, 319; 
Migne; Carnot, Mémoires de Grégoire (1837, 2 vols. 
8vo); Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generale, xxi, 882. 
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zum Gebrauch der Evangelischen Bruedergemeinden) 
he was pre-eminent, furnishing more than three hun- 
dred hymns of his own. He published, besides, a val- 
uable collection of chorals and anthems, and composed 
a number of the liturgical services which are still in 
use. (KE. de S.) 


Gregorian, a title of the Armenian Church (q. v-), 
taken from Gregory of Armenia (q. v.). 


Gregorian Calendar. See CaLenpAr. 


Gregorian Chant, Rirz, Lirurey. Pope Greg- 
ory the Great established a form for the administration 
of the sacraments (after that of Gelasius, which may 
be found in the ‘‘ Sacramentary of Gregory’’), collect- 
ed, arranged, and improved the chants which had al- 
ready been used for centuries before his time, and es- 
tablished a musical school to teach chanting at Rome, 
in which he took great interest up to the time of his 
death. The collection of chants compiled by Gregory 
forms the basis of modern cathedral music in the 
Church of Rome, and also in the Church of England.— 
Palmer, Origines Liturgice, vol.i, § 6. See Lirurey. 

“The foundation of the system of the Gregorian 
tones may be explained thus: As there are seven 
notes from a to g, there should be at least seven dif- 
ferent modes, or tone-systems, varying from each oth- 
er according to the position of the semitones; but as 
the final or key-note of each mode might be the first 
note or might be in the middle, the same scale could 
therefore, as it were, be viewed from two sides, which 
gave rise to the fourteen system of tones. It was, 
however, found that two of those were at variance with 
a fundamental rule of church song, viz. that every 
mode or scale must possess a perfect fifth or perfect 
fourth ; and that the modes containing a false fifth 
from 6 natural to f natural, or a false fourth from 6 to 
J, eould not be used, and, on account of the dissonant 
character of these intervals, must be rejected. This 
reduced the number of the tones to twelve. It was 
further found, that as four of the twelve were merely 
transpositions of some of the others, there were really 
only eight, and that they were in every respect sufii- 
cient for all the purposes of church song. The eight 
Gregorian tones, as they are handed down to us, were 
in time fixed by a royal mandate of Charlemagne— 
octo toni sufficere videntur. The following example in 
modern notation in the G clef will show the position 


of the eight Gregorian tones : 
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Gregor, CHRISTIAN, an eminent bishop and hym- 
nologist of the Moravian Church, was born Jan. 1, 
1723, at Diersdorf, in Silesia, and died Nov. 6, 1801, at 
Berthelsdorf, in Saxony. He spent a year and a half 
(1770-1772) in America, on an official visit to the 
churches of the Brethren. Among the compilers of 
the large German Morayian Hymn-book (Gesangbuch 
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The different character of the Gregorian tones depends 
entirely on the places of the semitones, which in the 
aboye example are marked with a —\. Several of 
the tones have various endings, some as many as four, 
while the second, fifth, and sixth tones have each only 
one ending. For a full and interesting account of the 


| Gregorian church music, see N. A. Janssen’s Grundre- 
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geln des Gregorianschen Kirchengesanges, published by 
Schott in Mainz, 1846.”—Chambers, Encyclop. s. v. 


Gregorian Mass. See Mass. 
Gregorian Year. See Yuar. 


Gregorius (Tpyyopwc) Agrigentinus, or St. 
Gregory of Agrigentum, a Greek theologian, was born 
near Agrigentum about A.D. 524. Destined for the 
priesthood by his pious parents, he studied at Jerusa- 
lem for five years, and was there ordained deacon. 
Thence he went to Antioch and Constantinople, and 
gained high repute in both places for learning, elo- 
quence, and sanctity. From Constantinople he went 
to Rome, and the pope named him bishop of Agrigen- 
tum in Sicily. Two disappointed aspirants for the see 
hired a prostitute to charge him with fornication. He 
went to Constantinople, and was pronounced innocent 
by Justinian. Returning to Agrigentum, he died there, 
Nov. 23, 562. He wrote Orationes and Conciones ; also 
a Commentarius in Ecclesiasten. This last is lost; the 
others are given in the life of Gregory, by Leontius, to 
be found in Cajetanus, Sancti Siculi, vol. ii—Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxi, 856; Cave, Hist. Lit. anno 
535 ; Clarke, Succession of Sacred Literature, ii, 512. 


Gregorius Alexandrinus (Gregory of Aleran- 
dria), patriarch from A.D, 341 to 348. He was chosen 
by the Arian prelates at the Council of Antioch, A.D. 
341, though the see really belonged to Athanasius, then 
in exile. He is said to have been a Cappadocian, but 
his early history is not known. The orthodox party 
charge him with very violent and oppressive conduct. 
The Council of Sardica (A.D. 347) declared that he was 
“‘not only not a bishop, but not a Christian.” The pre- 
cise date of his death is uncertain, but it seems to have 
been shortly before the return of Athanasius from his 
second exile, A.D. 349. Socrates and Sozomen, how- 
ever, say that he was deposed by his own party be- 
cause he did not act with sufficient zeal against their 
enemies (A.D. 354).— Socrates, Hist. Eccl. ii, 10, 14; 
Sozomen, Hist. Eccl. iii, 5,7; Theodoret, Hist. Eccl. ii, 
4,12; Tillemont, Jlémoires, t. viii; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, xxi, 875. 

' Gregorius Antiochensis (Gregory of Antioch), 
a Greek theologian of the 6th century. First a monk 
at Constantinople, he became afterwards abbot of a 
monastery on Mt. Sinai. The Arabs besieged the con- 
vent, but he succeeded in making peace with them and 
in keeping it. He was appointed patriarch gf Antioch 
on the deposition of Anastasius, A.D. 570 or 571 (Baro- 
nius makes it A.D. 573). One of his friends, Anato- 
lius, was put to death with severe tortures on a charge 
of magic, and the people of Antioch accused Gregory 
of complicity with him, but he was acquitted. His 
enemies then charged him with incest with his own 
sister: of this, too, he was acquitted. Weary of con- 
tention, Gregory gave up his see to Anastasius, and 
soon after died (about A.D. 694). He distinguished 
himself by his hostility to the Acephali (q. v.). When 
the imperial troops rebelled in Persia, Gregory brought 
them back by an oration, which is preserved by Evya- 
grius, under the title Anployopia zp0c Tov orparoy: he 
wrote also Xdyoe Ele Tac pupEpdpove (oratio in mulieres 
unguentiferas); and both are given in Gallandii Bvd/. 
Patrum, t. xii. See Evagrius, Hist. Eccl. v, 6,18; vi, 
4, 11, 18, 24; Smith, Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Biog. and 
Myth. ii, 308; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxi, 875, 

Gregorius Cesariensis (Gregory of Cesarea), 
a presbyter of the city of that name in Cappadocia in 
the 10th century. He wrote a life of Gregory of Na- 
zianzus, which is given in a Latin version by Billens, 
in his edition of Gregory of Nazianzus. It is also in 
Surius, Vit. Sanct. May, 121. We have also of Greg- 
ory a panegyric im Patres Néiccnos, in Combefis, Vo- 
vum Auctarium, ii, 547.—Hoefer, Now. Biog. Générale, 
xxi, 878; Clarke, Succession of Sac, Lit. ii, 65. 

Gregorius Monachus (Gregory the Monk), a 
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Greek writer of the first part of the 10th century. 
Though always called ‘‘the monk,” he was not such, 
as he did not live in a conyent, but practised an ascet- 
ic life at his own home. His spiritual guide was St. 
Basil the Younger, after whose death he wrote two 
memoirs of him, one of which survives in the Acta Sanc- 
torum, March, iii, 667. With many absurd stories, it 
gives a good deal of valuable historical matter.—Fa- 
bricius, Bibl. Greca, x, 206; Cave, Hist. Lit, anno 940; 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxi, 877. 

Gregorius Nazianzenus (Gregory of Nazian- 
zus, or Nazianzum), one of the greatest of the Greek 
Church fathers, was born either at Arianzus, a small 
village in Cappadocia, near the town of Nazianzus (or 
Nazianzum), from which he derives his surname, and 
of which his father was bishop, or else in the town of 
Nazianzum itself. The date of his birth has never 
been precisely settled, but it was probably about A.D. 
330 (see Ullmann, Life of Gregory, Appendix i). His 
pious mother, Nonna, deyoted him when an infant to 
Christ and the Church. His education, which com- 
menced at Czxsarea in Cappadocia, was prosecuted 
next at Czsarea Philippi, and at Alexandria, and was 
finished at Athens, where he began a life-long inti- 
macy with Basil the Great. See Basin. He was also 
a fellow-student with Julian, afterwards the apostate 
emperor. Gregory, with a quick instinct, discerned 
the character of Julian even then, and said to one of 
his friends, ‘‘ How great a scourge is here in training 
for the Roman empire!” He remained at Athens 
nearly ten years, part of which he employed in teach- 
ing rhetoric with great success. About A.D. 356 he 
returned to Nazianzum, where he intended to enter 
upon civil life. Shortly after he was baptized, and 
consecrated himself anew to the service of God, re- 
solying that his gift of eloquence should serve no in- 
terests but those of God and the Church. But for 
his aged father, he would probably at this time have 
gone into the desert to lead an ascetic life, at least for 
some years. At home he remained, and devoted him- 
self to the study of the Scriptures, living by rule a 
life of the strictest self-denial. About A.D. 359 he 
visited Basil in his retreat, and remained a short time 
with him in the practice of ascetic and devotional acts. 
Returning home at the request of his father, probably 
to aid in the settlement of a difficulty into which the 
aged bishop had fallen by signing the Armenian for- 
mula, which favored Arianism (Ullmann, Life of Greg- 
ory, ch. iv, § 2), he was soon after (perhaps), at Christ- 
mas, A.D. 361, ordained suddenly, and without fore- 
warning, by his father, before the congregation. These 
‘“‘violent’’ ordinations were not uncommon in the ear- 
ly Church. Gregory was, however, greatly displeased, 
and pronounced the transaction ‘‘an act of spiritual 
tyranny.” Hither to calm his feelings, or to prepare 
himself thoroughly for his new functions, he again re- 
tired to his friend Basil in Pontus early in A.D. 362. 
The commands of his father and the calls of the Church 
brought him back to Nazianzum towards Easter, and 
on that festival he delivered his first oration. 

The next six or seven years were spent in pastoral 
labor at Nazianzum ; happily, it seems, on the part 
of Gregory, though with some mortification to his 
pride, from a change of feeling towards him on the 
part of the fickie populace, who, after almost forcing 
him to serve them, afterwards neglected his ministry 
(Orat. iii, Bened. ed. p. 69). His brother Czsarius, 
who practiced medicine, had become a favorite of Juli- 
an, and this prince endeavored, by his favors, to bring 
him back to paganism. The Christians murmured at 
seeing the son of a bishop living openly at the court 
of their enemy. Gregory succeeded in inducing Ca- 
sarius to return to Cappadocia (A.D. 362). Julian’s 
edict forbidding Christians to read the pagan authors 
was a severe blow to the Christians, and none felt it 
more than Gregory. His two discourses against Juli- 
an (prepared after his death, A.D. 363) are written as 
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if against a personal enemy. ‘He takes eloquence 
away from us,”’ he says, ‘‘as though we were thieves 
who had stolen it.” Elsewhere, addressing the hea- 
then, he writes: ‘‘ Every thing else, riches, birth, glo- 
ry, power, and all the vain pomps of earth whose bril- 
liancy vanishes like a dream, I willingly abandon to 
you; but I will not abandon eloquence. I do not com- 
plain of the fatigues I have undergone by land and 
by sea to attain it. Please God that my friends and I 
may possess its power! Among the things I care for 
it stands foremost—that is, foremost after those which 
are aboye all, faith, and the hope which rises up above 
things visible.” And again: ‘It is our duty to ren- 
der thanks unto God that eloquence has again become 
free.” These two discourses, it must be admitted, are 
really nothing but pamphlets, exhibiting little of the 
charity and mildness which one would expect from a 
Christian pastor speaking of a deceased enemy. There 
is, nevertheless, a certain grandeur in the indignation 
which Gregory pours out against Julian. At the close 
of the second discourse the orator grows calmer, and 
endeavors to prevent revenge being taken on the par- 
tisans of Julian: he says: ‘‘Let not the facility of 
avenging ourselves lead us to forget the duty of mod- 
eration. Let us leave to God’s judgment the chas- 
tisement of those who have offended us . . . and be 
satisfied with seeing the people openly hissing our per- 
secutors in the public places and in the theatres.” 
Gregory’s friendly relations with Basil came near be- 
ing sadly interrupted. Gregory had, in 365, brought 
about a reconciliation between his friend and Eusebius 
of Cesarea. The latter dying in 370, Basil succeeded 
him as archbishop, and Gregory came to visit him in 
the year following. There was a contest between Basil 
and Anthimus, bishop of Tyana in Cappadocia, who 
pretended to be metropolitan of the province. Basil, 
in order to secure a useful ally, offered Gregory the 
bishopric of Sasima, a small unhealthy place on the 
frontier of the two provinces which divided Cappado- 
cia. Gregory, after declining for some time, finally 
accepted, and was ordained bishop in 872; but when 
pressed by Basil to take his part actively, he answered 
‘that he would not take up arms in his quarrel with 
Anthimus, as he did not wish to play the part either 
of battle-field or of prey.” Retiring to Nazianzum a 
bishop without a bishopric, he remained with his fa- 
ther, whom he assisted in the government of his church. 
‘He taught the people, defended the Chureh against 
the vexations of the Roman governors, and by his elo- 
quence and virtue exerted that kind of religious su- 
premacy which, in the early ages, formed part of eccle- 
siastical power’’ (Villemain, Tableau de [Eloquence 
chrétienne au quatrieme siecle, p. 133). Losing his fa- 
ther and mother almost at the same time (A.D. 374), 
he retired to a convent of Seleucia. He was still there, 
living in a calm which, as he said himself, ‘‘the hisses 
of heretics” could not disturb, when he heard of the 
death of Basil in 379. It affected him deeply, and he 
wrote a letter of encouragement and consolation to 
Gregory of Nyssa, the brother of his deceased friend. 
The Church of Constantinople had been for forty 
years a prey to Arianism, when Gregory was chosen 
as the most proper person to bring it back to ortho- 
doxy. Though unwilling to be drawn out from the 
calm retirement he so much enjoyed, Gregory permit- 
ted himself to be led by the advice of his friends and 
the interests of the Church. His emaciated appear- 
ance, the marks of severe penance and of sickness, and 
his strange speech, made him at first a butt for the 
laughter and irony of the heretics at Constantinople. 
The orthodox had not a single church of their own in 
Constantinople ; Gregory was therefore obliged to 
preach at first ma private house, which gave place to 
a church named Anastasia, in remembrance of the re- 
vival of faith. He taught and defended the Nicene 
Creed before crowded audiences attracted by his elo- 
quence. IJtis then he was surnamed the Theologian, 
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on account of the profundity of his learning. His sue- 
cess excited his enemies still more against him, and 
his life was several times in danger. Peter, patriarch 
of Alexandria, who had appointed him bishop of Con- 
stantinople, sided afterwards against him, and favored 
the pretensions of a cynic philosopher called Maximus, 
who caused himself to be elected bishop of Constanti- 
nople (A.D. 380). Wainly did Theodosius cause St. 
Gregory to take possession of the church of St. Sophia 
at the head of a large troop of soldiers, assuring him 
of his protection, and causing a council assembled at 
Constantinople to confirm Gregory’s election as bishop, 
and annul that of Maximus. He could not put an end 
to the intrigues and calumnies which pursued Grego- 
ry. Some bishops of Egypt and of Macedonia attack- 
ed the validity of his election on the plea that he was 
already bishop of Sasima, and that the canons forbade 
the transfer of a bishop from one see to another. Greg- 
ory offered to resign, saying, “If my election is the 
cause of trouble, throw me into the sea like Jonas, to 
allay the storm, though it was not I who raised it.” 
This proposal was accepted with a haste which could 
not but wound the susceptibility of Gregory. Before 
leaving Constantinople he assembled the clergy and 
the people in the church of St. Sophia, and delivered 
his farewell address—the grandest of all his orations. 
‘¢ Parewell,’’ said he at the close; ‘‘ farewell, church of 
Anastasia, so called in remembrance of our pious trust; 
farewell, monument of our late victory, thou new Si- 
loa, where, after forty years’ wandering in the desert, 
we had for the first time settled the ark of the cove- 
nant; farewell, too, thou grand and famous temple, 
our last trophy . . farewell to you all, holy 
abodes of faith . . . . farewell, holy apostles, celestial 
colony, my models in the combats I have sustained ; 
farewell, episcopal chair, post at once so envied and so 
full of perils; farewell, ministers of God at his holy 
table. . . . farewell, choir of the Nazarenes, harmony 
of psalms, pious watches, holiness of virgins, modes- 
ty of women, assemblies of widows and of orphans, 
glances of the poor turned to God and to me; fare- 
well, hospitable houses, friends of Christ who have 
succored me in mine infirmities. . . . Farewell, kings 
of the earth, palaces, retinue, and courtiers of kings, 
faithful, I trust, to your master, but for the most part, 
I fear, faithless towards God . . . applaud, exalt unto 
heaven your new orator; the troublesome voice which 
displeased you is hushed. . . . Farewell, sovereign 
city, the friend of Christ, yet open to correction and 
repentance; farewell, Eastern and Western world, for 
whose sake I haye striven, and for whose sake I am 
now slighted. Most of all, farewell, guardian angels 
of this church, who protected me in my presence, and 
who will protect me in my exile; and thou, holy Trin- 
ity, my thought and my glory, may they hold fast to 
thee, and mayest thou saye them, save my people! 
and may I hear daily that they are increasing in 
knowledge and in virtue.’”? On his way to exile 
Gregory stopped at Cxsarea, where he delivered a fu- 
neral oration on St. Basil. In the year 382 he retired 
to Arianzus for quiet and repose. In 383 Theodorus 
invited him to take part in a council held at Constan- 
tinople. He declined, saying, ‘‘ To tell the truth, 
I will always avoid these assemblies of bishops; I 
have never seen them lead to any good result, but 
rather increase evils instead of diminishing them. 
They serve only as fields for tournaments of words 
and the play of ambition.” He added that, at all 
events, his health would prevent him from attending. 
He remained in retirement until his death in 389. A 
garden which he cultivated, a fountain, and the shade 
of a few trees, composed all his enjoyments. He di- 
vided his time between prayer and the writing of 


| poems, in which he expressed the thoughts, hopes, and 


longings of a mind naturally inclined to dreaminess 
and melancholy. He is one of the most polished 
among the sacred writers of the 4th century, and 
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ranks first after Chrysostom and Basil. The richness 
of his imagination, developed in the solitude in which 
a great part of his life was spent, gives to his writings 
a charming freshness of tone which is seldom met 
with in the writers of that age. His letters are full 
of playful sprightliness, sometimes tinctured with a 
slight under-current of harmless irony. <A severe 
critic might show some passages bordering on decla- 
mation and bombast. But these faults were general at 
the time in which he lived; and a writer, however 
great, always bears more or less the imprint of his 
day. He is commemorated as a saint in the Roman 
Catholic Church on May 9, in the Greek Church on 
the 25th and 30th of January. 

St. Gregory left a large number of poetical pieces. 
During the reign of Julian, when profane literature 
was a forbidden pursuit for Christians, Gregory, con- 
sidering it as a powerful aid to piety, attempted to 
supply the wants of his brethren by means of religious 
poems on the plan of the classics. He accused of stu- 
pidity and ignorance (cxaoi Kai datdevror) those 
who attempted to prevent the study of literature. 
*‘ Most of his poetical works are religious meditations, 
which, in spite of the differences of time and manners, 
have still many points of affinity with the poetical rev- 
eries of our days of sceptical satiety and social prog- 
ress” (Villemain, Tableau de lV’ Eloquence chrétienne au 
TVme siecle, p.139). Gregory wrote also a large num- 
ber of discourses or orations, both while administering 
the diocese of Nazianzum for his father and while de- 
fending orthodoxy at Constantinople. Among these 
discourses are funeral addresses and panegyrics, e. &. 
those of Athanasius and Basil; imvectives, the two dis- 
courses against Julian; sermons on questions of mor- 
als, discipline, and dogmas. Most of those written in 
Constantinople, while he was opposing the Arians and 
Macedonians, are of the latter kind. These discourses 
are fifty-three in number. Some critics claim that the 
45th, 47th, 49th, 50th, and 53d cannot be genuine, 
The Letters of Gregory amount to 242, on all subjects ; 
some of them are quite uninteresting except as they 
contribute to throw light on the character of Gregory 
and of his age. Gregory of Nazianzus has often been 
named as the author of a Paraphrase on Ecclescastes, 
which is now generally attributed to Gregory Thau- 
maturgus. The Poems of Gregory number 156, differ- 
ing very much from each other in length, subject, and 
metre; we find among them religious meditations, de- 
scriptions, acrostics, epigrams, etc. He also wrote 
228 small pieces, which were collected and published 
by Muratori in 1709. In some collections of his works 
is included a tragedy entitled Christ suffering (Xptor0¢ 
wasxywr [ed. by Ellissen, Leipz. 1855 ]), which is prob- 
ably not his. 

As a theologian, Gregory shows marks of the power- 
ful influence of Origen. As to the Trinity, he ear- 
nestly defended the Nicene doctrines (Orationes, 27— 
31), and vindicated, against the Apollinarians, the hu- 
manity of Christ. In common with nearly all theolo- 
gians before Augustine, he maintained side by side the 
doctrines of the necessity of grace and the freedom of 
the human will. 

The first edition of the Works of Gregory is that of 
Basle (1550, fol.): it contains the Greek text, a Lat- 
in version, and the life of Gregory by Suidas and by 
Gregory the Presbyter. This edition is not much es- 
teemed. A better is that of Billius (Paris, 1609-11, 2 
vols. fol.; reprinted cum notis Prunwi Morelli, etc., 
Paris, 1630, 2 vols. fol.; and again at Cologne, 1690, 2 
vols. fol.), badly edited, and abounding in errors. The 
best edition is that of the Benedictines (Paris, vol. i, 
fol, edited by Clemencet, 1778; vol. ii, edited by Cail- 
lau, fol. 1840). It is also given in Migne’s Patrologue 
Curs. Complet. vols. XKXY-XXxXviii (Paris, fol., v. y+). 
Many of his writings have been published separately. 
His Oration on the Nativity, and a number of his po- 
ems, are given in English by H. S. Boyd, The Fathers 
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not Papists (new ed. Lond. 1834, 8vo). A selection of 
his works was published by Goldhorn (Leips. 1854). 
The best view of the life and theology of Gregory is to 
be found in Ullmann, Gregorius von Nazianz (Darmst. 
1825, 8vo); translated, but, unfortunately, without the 
dogmatical part, by G. V. Cox (Lond. 1857, 18mo). See 
Fabricius, Bibl. Greca, viii, 383-389 ; Tillemont, Mém. 
pour servir, etc., t. ix; Neander, Ch. History, ii, 420; 
Neander, History of Dogmas, p. 262, 403; Lardner, 
Works, iv, 285 sq.; Clarke, Succession of Sacred Liter- 
ature, i, 308 (where the Orations are analyzed); Baur, 
Lehre von d. Dretetnighett, i, 648; Schaft, Hist. of the 
Christian Church, iii, 908 sq.; Bohringer, Kirche Christi 
in Biographieen, i, 2, 8369 ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generale, 
Xxi, 837-846. 

Gregorius Neo-Cesariensis, or Thauma- 
turgus, received the latter surname from the miracles 
ascribed to him. His proper name was Theodorus. 
He was born in the 3d century, of rich and noble pa- 
rents, at Neo-Cesarea, in Pontus. He was educated 
very carefully in the learning and religion of Pagan- 
ism by his father, who was a warm zealot; but losing 
this parent at fourteen years of age, his inclinations led 
him to Christianity. Having studied the law for some 
time at Alexandria and Athens, he accompanied his 
sister to Czsarea, and there became the pupil of Ori- 
gen, about A.D. 234. He continued five years under 
his tuition, during which he learned logic, physics, ge- 
ometry, astronomy, and ethics, and, what was of infi- 
nitely greater consequence, the knowledge of the true 
God and the Christian Scriptures. When Gregory re- 
turned to his native country he devoted himself to a 
private and retired life, but Phedimus, bishop of Ama- 
sea, ordained him bishop of Neo-Czsarea, in which, and 
the whole neighborhood, there were only seventeen 
Christians. Gregory Nyssen, who has written an ac- 
count of his life, says he was more perfectly instructed 
in the Christian doctrine by a vision from heaven, in 
which he heard and saw the Virgin Mary and St.John 
discoursing together of the Christian faith! When 
they disappeared, he wrote down carefully all they 
spoke, which, as Nyssen says, was preserved in Greg- 
ory’s own handwriting in the church of Neo-Cesarea 
in his time. There are other legends of miracles 
wrought by him, among them the following: On his 
way to take possession of his unpromising bishopric he 
was benighted, and obliged, through the inclemency of 
the weather, to take up his lodging in a heathen tem- 
ple, the demon of which had been very remarkable for 
his frequent appearances to the priest, and for the ora- 
cles which he delivered. Gregory and his companions 
departed from this place early in the morning, after 
which the priest performed the usual rites, but the dee- 
mon answered that ‘‘ he could appear no more in that 
place, because of him who had lodged there the preced- 
ing night.” The pagan priest besought Gregory to 
bring the damon back. The saint laid on the altar a 
piece of paper, on which he had written, ‘‘ Gregory to 
Satan—enter.’’ The devils returned, and the pagan, as- 
tonished, was converted to Christianity. When Greg- 
ory arrived at the city a vast crowd of people came to- 
gether, to whom he preached the gospel, and numbers 
were converted. As the number of believers increased 
daily, he formed the design of building a church, which 
was soon effected, all cheerfully contributing both by 
labor and money. This was probably the first church 
ever erected for the sole purpose of Christian worship. 
After having converted all the Neo-Cesareans except — 
seventeen persons, he died full of faith and the Holy 
Spirit, rejoicing that he left no more unbelievers in the 
city than he found Christians at the commencement 
of his ministry. In the year 264 he attended at the 
synod at Antioch, where Paul of Samosata made a 
feigned recantation of his heretical opinions. Gregory 
died most probably in the following year, certainly be- 
tween A.D. 265 and 270. The many accounts of mir- 
acles ascribed to him do not rest upon the authority of 
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his contemporaries. We are chiefly indebted for an 
account of them to Gregory of Nyssa, who flourished a 
hundred years after Thaumaturgus, who wrote a pan- 
egyric of him rather than a life, and who evidently re- 
corded every wonder of which he received a report 
without examination. Lardner, however, says that he 
will not assert that Gregory worked no miracles. The 
age of miracles was not entirely concluded, and had 
there been no foundation in truth, the wonderful sto- 
ries relating to Gregory would not have been believed. 
He is commemorated in the Roman Catholic Church 
on the 17th of November. 

The creed of Gregory is very important, as showing 
us how clearly defined was at this time the faith of the 
orthodox. Its authenticity has been disputed, but it 
is received as genuine by Bishop Bull and Dr. Water- 
land: it is as follows: ‘‘ There is one God, Father of 
the living Word, the substantial wisdom and power 
and eternal express image: perfect Parent of one per- 
fect, Father of the only begotten Son. There is one 
Lord, One of One, God of God, the express character 
and image of the Godhead, the effective word, the wis- 
dom that grasps the system of the universe, and the 
power that made every creature, true Son of the true 
Father, invisible of invisible, incorruptible of incorrup- 
tible, immortal of immortal, and eternal of eternal. 
And there is one Holy Ghost, haying his subsistence 
from God, and shining forth by the Son (viz. to man- 
kind), perfect image of the perfect Son, life causal of 
all living, the holy fountain, essential sanctity, author 
of all sanctification ; in whom God the Father is mani- 
fested, who is above all and in all, and God the Son 
who is through all. A perfect Trinity undivided, un- 
separated in glory, eternity, and dominion. There is, 
therefore, nothing created or servile in this Trinity, 
nothing adventitious that once was not, and came in 
after; for the Father was never without the Son, nor 
the Son without the Spirit, but this Trinity abides the 
same unchangeable and invariable forever.’’ Greg- 
ory’s works, so far as we know anything of them, are 
these: 1. A Panegyrical Oration in praise of Origen, 
pronounced in 239, still extant, and unquestionably his. 
Dupin says of it ‘‘that it is very eloquent, and that it 
may be reckoned one of the finest pieces of rhetoric in 
all antiquity.” It is the more admirable, because per- 
haps it is the first thing of the kind among Christians. 
2. A Paraphrase of the Book of Ecclesiastes, mentioned 
by Jerome in his catalogue, and quoted by him in his 
Commentary upon that book, and still extant. 3. Je- 
rome afterwards adds in his catalogue that Gregory 
wrote several epistles, of which, however, we have now 
only one remaining, called a Canonical Epistle to an 
anonymous bishop, written in 258 or 262, consisting, 
as we now have it, of eleven canons, all allowed to be 
genuine except the last, which is doubted of, or plainly 
rejected, as no part of the original epistle, but since 
added to it. The editions of his works are, 1. That of 
Vossius (Mayence, 1604, 4to, with a Life of Gregory) ; 
2. Opera omnia Gregor. Neoces. Macarti et Basilii, Gr. 
et Lat. (Paris, 1622, fol.); 3. Migne’s edition, Patrol. 
Cursus Complet., vol. x. This is the best edition. A 
life of Gregory has been published by Nic. Mar. Pal- 
lavicini (Rome, 1644). His writings are also given 
in Bib. Max. Patrum, vol.iii. See Lardner, Works, ii, 
608-642; Hook, Ecclesiastical Biography, v, 390; Du- 
pin, Lccl. Writers, cent. iii; Neander, Ch. History, i, 716- 
720; Eusebius, Hecl. Hist, bks. vi, vii; Cave, Hist. Lit. 
anno 204; Fabricius, Bibl. Greca, vii, 249; Boye, Diss. 
de Greg. Thawmat. (Jena, 1703, 4to); Greg. Nyssenus, 
Vita Greg. Thaumat. Opp. t. iii, p. 636; Mosheim, Ch. 
Hist. i, 170. 

Gregorius Nyssenus (Gregory of Nyssa), one 
of the fathers of the Eastern Church, was born at Cx- 
sarea in Cappadocia about 332. He was a younger 
brother of Basil, enjoyed a liberal education under able 
masters, and distinguished himself by his proficiency 
in literature and science. He excelled in rhetoric, and 
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was successful both as a professor and pleader. He 
married:a woman of virtue and piety, named Theose- 
bia, of whom Gregory of Nazianzus speaks in high 
commendation. He appears to have officiated as a 
reader in a church, and to have been originally intend- 
ed for the ecclesiastical life, but his passion for rheto- 
ric, to the study of which he had devoted his youth, 
haunted him so incessantly that, unable to withstand 
its continual allurements, he, for a time, forsook his 
clerical duties, and gaye lessons to youth in this his 
favorite art. Gregory of Nazianzus heard with grief 
of this dereliction in the brother of his friend, and wrote 
him a letter, still preserved (£pist. 43), which recalled 
him to duty. No sooner was Basil elevated to the 
episcopal chair of Czsarea in 370, than he summoned 
his brother Gregory to assist him in the duties of his 
new diocese; but the bishopric of Nyssa, a city of Cap- 
padocia, near Lesser Armenia, becoming vacant the fol- 
lowing year, Basil gave up the pleasure of his brother’s 
aid and society, and consecrated him to it against his 
will in 372. In this see he signalized his zeal in de- 
fence of the orthodox faith, in opposition to the Arians. 
He drew upon himself the vengeance of that party, and 
was banished from his see by the emperor Valens about 
874. On the death of Valens in 378, he was recalled by 
Gratian, and restored to the possession of his see. A 
council, probably that of Antioch, having ordered Greg- 
ory of Nyssa to reform the Church of Arabia, and Pal- 
estine bordering upon it, he visited Jerusalem and the 
holy places, as well to perform a vow as to settle peace 
and tranquillity among them who governed the Church 
of Jerusalem. For his greater convenience in this jour- 
ney the emperor allowed him the use of the public car- 
riages, so that, having a wagon at his own disposal, it 
served him and those who accompanied him both as a 
church and a monastery; they sang psalms, and ob- 
served their fasts as they travelled. He visited Beth- 
lehem, Mount Calvary, the holy Sepulchre, and the 
Mount of Olives; however, he was not much edified 
by the inhabitants of the country, who, he says, were 
very corrupt in their manners, and notoriously guilty 
of all sorts of crimes, especially murder. Therefore, 
being afterwards consulted by a monk of Cappadocia 
concerning the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, he declares 
‘‘that he does not think it proper for such as have re- 
nounced the world, and have resolyed to arrive at 
Christian perfection, to undertake these journeys. Ad- 
vise your brethren, therefore, rather to leave the body 
to go to the Lord, than to leave Cappadocia to go to Pal- 
estine.”” This was the opinion of Gregory of Nyssa 
concerning pilgrimages. In 381 and the subsequent 
years, Gregory attended the Council of Constantino- 
ple. In this city he pronounced the funeral oration 
of his sister Macrina, and three years afterwards he 
was deprived by death of his wife, a woman of many 
virtues, who, in her later years, devoted herself to re- 
ligious duties, and has been supposed by some to have 
become a deaconess. His own death took place in the 
beginning of the year 400, 

As a theologian, Gregory had great reputation in his 
age. His theology shows independent and original 
thought, but contains many of the ideas of Origen. He 
maintained the Nicene doctrine of the Trinity, the doc- 
trine of Redemption, the freedom of the will, faith as 
the subjective, and the sacraments as the objective 
means of grace. His style is very uneven. He was 
an abundant writer, but his abundance too often de- 
generated into diffuseness; his style drags; his illus- 
trations are often in questionable taste, and, being too 
fully developed, fatigue the reader. When attempt- 
ing to be refined, he becomes subtile, and his grander 
passages border on bombast; yet his works contain 
many passages full of elevated views and true beauty, 
and animated by a warmth of feeling reaching eyen to 
enthusiasm, An analysis of his writings may be found 
in Clarke, Succession of Sac. Lit. i, 354 sq. ; andin Du- 
pin, Hist. of Eccl. Writers, cent.iv. They may be di- 
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vided into, 1. Doctrinal (chiefly relating to the Arian 
controversy), 2. Exegetical ; 3. Practical treatises ; 4. 
Discourses ; 5. Epistles and Panegyrics. Many of these 
have bee published in separate editions. The first 
edition of his collected Works appeared at Cologne 
(1537, fol.), then at Basle (1562, 1571), and at Paris 
(1573 and 1603). Fronton le Duce gave the first Greek 
and Latin edition (Paris, 1615, 2 vols. fol.; an Appendix 
in 1 vol. fol. appeared in 1618). This edition was re- 
printed in 1638 (edited by Gretzer, 3 vols.fol.). It is 
handier, but not so neat and correct as that of 1615. 
New editions in Migne’s Patrol. Grec. vols. xliv-xlvi 
(Par. 1846) ; also by Oehler (Hal. Sax. 1865 sq.). The 
oration against Arius and Sabellius, and that against 
the Macedonians, is in Mai’s Script. Vet. nova coll. 
vol. viii, and in vol. iv of the Nova Patrum Bibliotheca 
(Rom. 1847). Ceillier gives a long catalogue of the 
separate editions of Gregory’s writings in Hist. Géné- 
rale des Auteurs Sacrés, vi, 119 sq. (Paris, 1860). Re- 
cent issues are, Gregorius Nyssenus, Dial. de anima 
et resurrectione, ed. Krabinger (Leips. 1837, 8vo); Ora- 
tiones Catechet. ed. Krabinger (Munich, 1838, 8vo); Ora- 
tiones de Precatione, edit. Krabinger (Landshut, 1840, 
8vo). See Dupin, Eccl. Writers, cent. iii; Hook, Eccl. 
Biog. vol. vy; Neander, Ch. History, ii, 413 sq. ; Lard- 
ner, Works, v, 295 sq.; Cave, Hist. Lit. i, 249; Tille- 
mont, Mémoires, t.ix; Rupp, Gregor’s von Nyssa Leben 
und Meinungen (Leips. 1834, 8vo); Heyns, Disputatio 
de Gregorio Nysseno (Leyden, 1835, 4to); Hoefer, Nowv. 
Biog. Générale, xxi, 846; Fabricius, Bibl. Greca, edit. 
Harles, ix, 98; Bohringer, Kirche Christi in Biognraph. 
i, 2, 275; Miller, Greg. Nyss. doctrinam de von 
tura, etc. (Halle, 1854). 


- Gregorius Syracusanus (Gregory of Sicily, 
and surnamed AsBESTAS), was born about 820, and be- 
came bishop of Syracuse about 845. In consequence, 
it is said, of the invasion of the Arabs, he went to Con- 
stantinople soon after his appointment, for he was there 
in 847, when Ignatius was chosen patriarch. Gregory 
had strenuously opposed this election, and he then re- 
tired with some other prelates, who, taking his part, 
created a schism against Ignatius. The latter, in re- 
turn, deposed Gregory in a council held at Constanti- 
nople in 854, under the plea of profligacy. The depo- 
sition was confirmed by pope Benedict ITI. When 
Photius took the place of Ignatius, who was deposed in 
858, he caused himself to be consecrated by Gregory, 
thus openly recognising his ecclesiastical character in 
spite of his deposition. They were both anathema- 
tized by the council held at Rome in 863, and thus the 
schism between the two churches was completed. Un- 
der these circumstances, the accusation of immorality 
preferred against Gregory by Roman Catholic writers 
is to be received with great caution. Photius appoint- 
ed him bishop of Nica in Bithynia in 878. He died 
about 880. Some have considered him as the ‘ Gre- 
gorius archiepiscopus Siciliw’”” mentioned by Allatius 
(De Methodiorum Scriptis, in the Convivium decem Vir- 
ginum St Methodii Martyris, Rome, 1656) as having 
‘written an “Oratia longa in S. M ethodium.” See 
Mongitor, Bibliotheca Sicula, i, 263; Cave, Hist. Litt. 
ii, 40, 76; Jager, Histoire de Photius, i, 1; ii; Smith, 
Dict. of Grand Rom. Biog. and Myth. ii, 310 ; Hoefer, 
Now. Biog. Générale, xxi, 877. 


Gregorius Turonensis (Gregory of Tours), an 
eminent prelate and scholar of the 6th century, call- 
ed “the father of French history,” was bora of a 
noble family in Auvergne, A.D. 540, educated by his 
uncle, the bishop of Clermont. He was ordained dea- 
con in 569, and bishop of Tours 573. He was strenu- 
ous in upholding the orthodox faith, and, though twen- 
ty-two years a bishop, he was only fifty-five years 
old when he died, A.D. 595. He was a man ot active 
mind and habits, and much engaged in the theological 
disputes of the time. His great work, Annales Fran- 
corum (History of the French), is as barbarous in style 
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as it is full of credulity in narration: it begins at the 
creation, and comes down to his own times (Paris, 1552; 
Basil. 8vo, 1568; Paris, 1610, 8vo; but the best edition 
is that edited by Du Chesne in his Script. Franc. tom. 
i, Paris, 1636). He wrote also Méiraculorum libri vit 
(Seven Books of Miracles), of which the first contains 
an account of the miracles of some of the primitive 
Christians as well as of Christ ; the second, the miracles 
of St. Justin; the fowr next, the miracles of St. Martin 
of Tours; the seventh, the lives of some monks, and an 
account of the Seven Sleepers. While these writings 
show an honest simplicity on the part of Gregory, they 
manifest also his excessive credulity. The best edi- 
tion of his collected works is Greg. Opera, ed. Kuinart 
(Paris, 1699, fol.). The Historia Francorum is given 
in the Bib. Max. Patrol. vol. xi, in Pertz, Monumenta 
Germanie historica, in a new German version, Kirchl. 
Geschichte d. Franken (Wiirzburg, 1853, 18mo), and by 
Giesebrecht (Berl. 1851, 2 vols.). See Lébell, Gregor, 
v. Tours und seine Zeit (Leips. 1835, 8vo; 2d edit. 1867); 
Kries, de Greg. Turon. vita et scriptis (Vrat. 1839, 8vo) ; 
Mosheim, Church History, cent. vi, pt. ii, ch. ti, note 
42; Clarke, Success. Sacred Literature, ii, 344; Nean- 
der, Ch. Hist. vol. iii; Dupin, Eccles. Writers, t.v.; Hist. 
Litt. de la France, iii, 872; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Géner. 
xxi, 856. 

Gregorius or Armenta (Gregory Illuminator ; 
Greek Photistes, Armenian Lusaworich), first bishop of 
Armenia and apostle of Christianity in that country 
(8d century). Others had preached there before him, 
but he was the first to organize Christianity thorough- 
ly. Accurate information about him is wanting. The 
Bollandists (Acta Sanctorum, September, vol. viii) give 
a life of him professedly written by his contemporary, 
Agathangelus, but it is clearly spurious. He is the 
author of several Homilies, which have been published 
by the Mekhitarists (Venice, 1837). Tis name is held 
in just veneration in the Eastern churches, and he is 
also a saint in the Roman Calendar, Sept. 30. The 
United Armenians in Constantinople claim to possess 
his relics, which in August, 1869, were transferred 
from one church to another.—Hoefer, Nouvelle Biogr. 
Générale, xxi, 863 (where the traditional account is 
fully given); Mosheim, Church History, ii, 225; Malan, 
Life and Times of Gregory Illuminator (London, 1868). 
See ARMENIA. 


Gregorius or Bxrica, bishop of Iliberis (Elvira 
in the ancient Betica, now Andalusia), 4th century. 
He is mentioned by Jerome (Chronicon, anno 371) as 
a vigorous opponent of the Arians, who persecuted him, 
and strove, but without success, to drive him from his 
see. Gregory wrote several works, and among them 
a treatise de Fide, which Jerome styles elegans libellus. 
The treatise de Fide contra Arianos, which is given as 
Gregory’s in some editions of the fathers, is by Faus- 
tinus (q. v.).—Tillemont, Mémoires, x, WHE 


Gregory or Hurmpure, one of the boldest op- 
ponents of papal encroachments in his time, was born 
at Wurzburg in the early part of the 15th century. 
He studied in the University of Wiirzburg, and took 
the degree of LL.D. about 1430. We next find him at 
the Council of Basle in company with Aineas Sylvius 
(afterwards pope Pius II), who, as appears from his 
letter to Heimburg in Goldast’s Monarchia S. kom. 
Imperti (vol, ii, p. 1632 sq.), fully appreciated the char- 
acter and talents of his colleague. Aineas took Greg- 
ory as his secretary, and the two opposed very suc- 


| cessfully the papal encroachments on the domain of 


the temporal power. Heimburg, however, soon re- 
tired to Nuremberg, where he was elected syndic, and 
acquired such reputation that all important questions 
in civil or ecclesiastical law were referred to his arbi- 
tration. His relations with A‘neas Sylvius changed 
in proportion as the latter rose in the Church, and 
when he was finally raised to the see of Rome, the 
friends found themselves in complete opposition to 
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each other. When pope Eugene IV deposed Theo- 
doric, archbishop of Cologne, and Jacob, archbishop 
of Treves, on account of the firmness with which they 
carried out the principles of the Council of Basle, the 
German electors sent Heimburg at the head of a depu- 
tation to the pope. He spoke courageously against 
the usurpations of the Roman see. Eugene answered 
that he would send an answer ‘‘ worthy of himself.” 
This answer did not satisfy the deputation, and, on 
their return to Frankfort, they gave an unfayorable 
account of their mission, while Gregory, about the 
same time, wrote his most remarkable works against 
the papacy, entitled Admionitio de injustis usurpation- 
ibus Paparum Rom. ad Imperatores, reges et principes 
Christianos, sive Confutatio Primatus Pape (in Goldast, 
Monarchia S. Rom. Imperii, i, 557). In this work he 
censures the usurpations of the papacy in the strongest 
terms, substantiating his reproofs by Scripture and 
history. Gregory then entered the service of the 
grand duke Sigismund of Austria, and in this position 
continued to urge war against the papacy, soon after 
represented by Pius II. The latter, when ascending 
the papal chair, had formed the plan of engaging Ger- 
many in a crusade, and in this view convoked a meet- 
ing of the German princes at Mantua. Heimburg ap- 
peared at it as representative of Sigismund, and suc- 
cessfully opposed the project of Pius, who neyer for- 
gave him for it. He soon found an opportunity for 
revenge. Cardinal Nicholas, of Cusa, also a former 
friend of Heimburg, was appointed bishop of Brixen, 
against the wishes of Sigismund. Difficulties arose 
between them, and Sigismund took the bishop prison- 
er. Pius II immediately (June 1, 1460) excommuni- 
cated the grand duke, who appealed to a general coun- 
cil by the intermediation of Gregory, Aug. 13, 1460 (see 
Goldast, as above, ii, 1576), and caused the appeal to 
be posted on the door of a number of churches through- 
out Italy. Gregory of Heimburg posted it himself on 
the doors of the church in Florence, and was imme- 
diately excommunicated also. Pius II even sent a 
brief to the magistrates of Nuremberg, Oct. 18, 1460, 
demanding that Gregory should be secured at any cost. 
The latter appealed to a future council (see Goldast, as 
above, p. 1592), showing how the pope abused his pow- 
er, and strongly defending the proposition that a coun- 
cil is superior to the pope, and that therefore an ap- 
peal to a general council is legal. The apostolic refer- 
endary, Theodorus Liilius, bishop of Feltri, wrote a 
refutation of Gregory’s appeal (Goldast, p. 1595), but 
the latter answered him triumphantly in his Apologia 
contra detractationes et blasphemias Theod. Lelit (Gol- 


dast, p. 1461). Against Nicholas of Cusa, whom he ac- | 


cused of haying deserted his former principles, he 
wrote a vigorous attack in his Jnvectiva in Rever. Pa- 
trem, Dom. Nicolaum de Cusa (Goldast, p. 1626). In 
the mean time, Diether, archbishop of Mentz, had also 
been arbitrarily deposed by Pius II in 1461, when hard- 
ly installed in office; Gregory of Heimburg imme- 
diately took up his defence, but he soon found himself 
entirely unsupported. Sigismund made his peace with 
Pius by the mediation of the emperor Frederick, and 
obtained absolution in 1464; Diether submitted to the 
pope, and renounced his archbishopric. Gregory then 
retired to Bohemia, where he continued to make war 
against the pope under the protection of George Po- 
diebrad, for whom he wrote several controversial es- 
says Gin Erschenlir, Gesch. von Breslau, pub. by Ku- 
nisch, Breslau, 1827), After the death of his protector 
he fixed his residence at Dresden, and, by the media- 
tion of duke Albert, obtained absolution from pope 
Sixtus TV in 1472. He soon afterwards died (Aug. 
1472), and was buried in the Church of Sophia, in 
Dresden. His collected works were published under 
the title Scripta nervosa justitieque plena, ex manu- 
scriptis nunc primum eruta (Freft. 1608). See Hagen, 
in the Zettschrift Braga (Heidelberg, 1839, ii, 414 sq.) ; 
Ullmann, Reformatoren vor d. Reformation (Hamburg, 
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1841, i, 212 sq.).--Herzog, Real-Encyklopadie, v, 847; 
Brockhaus, Gregor von Heimburg (Leipz. 1861). 


Gregory, the patriarch of the Bohemian Brethren. 
Among the earnest-minded Hussites of the Calixtine 
party, whieh began, about 1453, to form around Roky- 
can, elected but neyer consecrated archbishop of 
Prague, and to listen with enthusiasm to his sermons 
on the necessity of a reformation, the most prominent 
was Gregory, surnamed ‘“‘the Patriarch.” The time 
and place of his birth are unknown. He was the son 
of a Bohemian knight, and the nephew of Rokycan, 
whose sister was his mother. Disappointed in his un- 
cle, who was not willing to be a reformer practically, 
however much he theorized on the subject, he retired, 
with a number of his friends, to the barony of Lititz, 
and there founded in 1457 the Church of the Bohe- 
mian Brethren, or Unitas Fratrum. Accepting no ec- 
clesiastical office in the same, he remained merely a 
lay elder, but was the life and soul of the organiza- 
tion. In its interests he wrote and published many 
letters, doctrinal treatises, and apologetic works, near- 
ly all of which have perished. His doctrinal tenden- 
cies were derived mainly from Peter Chelcicky, a Bo- 
hemian writer, who inyeighed with stern rigor, from 
out of an isolated retreat, against the corruptness of that 
age. (For particulars about Chelcicky, see Gillette's ~ 
article on the Taborites and the Germ of the Moravian 
Church, in the Presbyterian Review of July, 1864.) In 
consequence, his views of Christian discipline grew to 


b treme, and more than puritanical. These he 
ed upon the Church. Some of their most sa- 
I oints were the following: men of rank must 


strip themselves of the same, and lay down every 
worldly office, before they can be received into the 
Church; no member is allowed to go to law, or to tes- 
tify before a civil court; judicial oaths are forbidden; 
no member may keep an inn, or engage in any trade 
calculated to advance luxury. His object was to pre- 
serve the Church unspotted from the world, amid the 
fearful degeneracy which prevailed. At the time of 
his death, which occurred in 1473, at Brandeis, on the 
Adler, in Bohemia, these and other similar regulations 
were in full force. Twenty-one years later, however, 
in 1494, they were formally abrogated, and a more lib- 
eral policy was introduced. In the first persecution 
(1461) which came upon the Brethren, Gregory was 
frightfully tortured on the rack.—Palacky’s Geschichte 
von Béhmen, vol. vi, ch. vii, which work denies that 
Gregory was the nephew of Rokycan; Gindely’s Ge- 
schichte der Bohmischen Briider, vol. i, ch. iii; Cré- 
ger’s Geschichte der alten Briiderkirche, vol. i, ch. i- 
iii; Benham’s Notes on the Origin and Episcopate of ihe 
Bohemian Brethren, p. 1-120. (Bi. de S.) 


Gregory, patriarch of Constantinople, was born at 
Calavrita (Arcadia) about 1740. He studied in the 
schools of Dimitzana (Morea), Athos, Patmos, and 
Smyrna; entered the Church, and, after being suc- 
cessively ordained deacon and priest, was, while yet 
quite a young man, appointed metropolitan of Smyr- 
na. Most of the churches of the diocese were in ru- 
ins, and the Turks opposed their restoration, yet he suc- 
ceeded in fitting some for divine worship, and endeared 
himself greatly to the Greek population by his zeal 
and virtues. In 1795 he was appointed patriarch of 
Constantinople. When the expedition of Napoleon I 
against Egypt took place, the Turks accused Gregory 
of favoring the French, and deposed him. He with- 
drew to a convent on Mount Athos, where he busied 
himself not only in writing religious books, but in 
learning the art of printing. Being soon after reap- 
pointed patriarch, he established a printing-office in 
the episcopal palace. His duties were interrupted by 
the political revolutions of 1808, when he was deposed 
on a charge of favoring Russia. He had finally been 
reappointed a third time patriarch, when the invasion 
of the Danubian provinces by Ypsilanti in 1821 led 
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to the rising of the Greeks. Constantinople was their 
supposed aim, and it was rumored that the Greeks of 
that city would rise, murder the sultan, and restore 
the throne of Constantine. The Turkish soldiery were 
daily killing the Greeks in the streets of Constantino- 
ple, and the patriarch’s palace was pointed at as the 
arsenal where Christians kept their ammunition. ‘The 
position of the Greek clergy, in view of this revolu- 
tion, which announced itself as a religious one, became 
daily more critical. Gregory, following the traditions 
of his Church, which had always enjoined obedience 
to the temporal powers, excommunicated the leaders 
ofthe insurrection. He was intrusted with the custo- 
dy of the Morousi family, the head of which had been 
killed as an insurgent. The priest to whose charge 
Gregory committed them allowed them to escape, and 
from that moment Gregory foresaw the fate which 
awaited him. Pressed to fly by his friends, he refused 
to leave his post, and on Easter celebrated public wor- 
‘ship with all the splendor and solemnity habitual on 
that occasion among Eastern Christians. He was ar- 
rested on leaving the church, thrown into prison, and 
a few hours later hanged in front of the church as an 
originator of the insurrection. The chief members of 
the synod shared his fate, or were thrown into pris- 
on. After remaining on the gallows for three days 
the body of the patriarch was thrown into the sea by 
the Jews, but was taken out, put on board of a vessel, 
and sent to Odessa, where it was buried wih great 
pomp, June 28. He compiled a Greek Lexicon, of 
which, however, only two volumes have appeared 
(Constantinople, 1819). See Constantin Gconomos, 
Oraison funéebre du patriarche Grégoire; Pouqueville, 
Hist. de la Régéneration de la Grece.—Hoefer, Nowv. 
Biog. Générale, xxi, 880 sq. 

Gregory I, Pope, commonly called GREGORY THE 
Great, great-grandchild of pope Felix II, was born at 
Rome about 541. Having received an education suit- 
able to his rank, he became a member of the senate, 
and filled other employments in the state. The em- 
peror Justin IT appointed him prefect or governor of 
Rome (A.D. 573). This office he quitted soon after 
the death of his father, when he came into the posses- 
sion of immense wealth, the greater part of which he 
devoted to the establishment of monasteries, six of 
which he founded in Sicily, and one at Rome, dedica- 
ted to St. Andrew, into which he retired himself, and 
was soon after ordained a deacon, Pelagius IT sent 
him (about A.D. 578) as his nuncio to Constantinople 
to secure the favor of the emperor, who had been alien- 
ated by the ordination of the pope without the impe- 
rial consent. He succeeded in his mission. On his 
return he assumed the government of his own monas- 
terv of St. Andrew, and at the same time was secreta- 
ry “to the pope. On the death of Pelagius, Gregory 
was chosen pope by the clergy and the people, and, 
much against his will, this election was confirmed by 
the emperor Maurice (A.D, 590). He was installed as 
pope Sept. 3, 595. 

No sooner was the ordination completed than, ac- 
cording to custom, the new pope drew up his confes- 
sion of faith, and sent it to the other patriarchs, viz. to 
the patriarchs of Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Jerusalem. In this confession he professed to re- 
ceive the four Gospels, the first four Councils, to rever- 


ence the fifth, and to condemn the Three Chapters. He | 


adds, ‘ Whoever presumes to loosen the persons whom 
the councils have bound, or to bind those whom the 
councils have loosened, destroys himself and not them.” 
Thus is it apparent that even in the 6th century the 
authority of the councils was equal to that of the holy 
Scriptures. His first object after his promotion was 
the better regulation of his own see and household, 
and especially of the Sicilian churches, which the 
Council of Nice had placed more immediately under 
the see of Rome than any others; the African Dona- 
tists and Manichezans also claimed his attention, and 
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the Jews experienced some degree of favor from him. 
He assisted ‘Theodolinda, queen of the Longobards, in 
conyerting that people to the Catholic faith. He like- 
wise sent missionaries into Sardinia, and zealously 
supported the mission to England to bring the British 
into relations with Rome. It was previous to his ex- 
altation to the pontifical chair that, seeing one day in 
the slave-market at Rome some Anglo-Saxon children 
exposed for sale, and being struck by their comely ap- 
pearance, he is said to haye exclaimed, ‘‘They would 
be indeed not Angli, but angels, if they were Chris- 
tians,” and from that time he engaged his predecessor, 
Pelagius, to send missionaries to England. See Ene- 
LAND, Cuurcu or. At home he exerted himself 
strenuously for the restoration of clerical discipline. 
The celibacy of the clergy was riveted upon the Rom- 
ish system by the measures taken by Gregory. His 
course of action invariably was directed to strengthen 
the power of the Roman see; and, in fact, he was the 
father of the medieval Roman system. He held mo- 
nastic institutions in great favor, made strict rules 
concerning them, and granted them special privileges. 
This feature of his career gained him the title of pater 
monachorum. One of the marked events of his pon- 
tifieate was his contest with John, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, who had assumed the title of ecumenical, 
or universal Bishop (A.D. 595), which Gregory called 
‘‘ proud, heretical, blasphemous, antichristian, and di- 
abolical’’ (pist. 5, 18), and assumed to himself, in op- 
position, the title of * Servant of Servants’? (Servus 
servorum Domini). ‘‘ Whom do you imitate,” says he, 
addressing the patriarch, ‘‘in assuming that arrogant 
title2 Whom but him who, swelled with pride, ex- 
alted himself above so many legions of angels, his 
equals, that he might be subject to none, and all might 
be subject to him?” It was then, in the opinion of 
Gregory, imitating Lucifer for any bishop to exalt him- 
self above his brethren, and to pretend that all other 
bishops were subject to him, himself being subject to 
none. And has not this been for many ages the avow- 
ed pretension and claim of the popes? ‘* We declare, 
say, define, and pronounce it to be of necessity to sal- 
vation for every human creature to be subject to the 
Roman pontiff,” is a decree issued by Boniface VIII 
in the fourteenth century. ‘‘The apostle Peter,” 
continues Gregory, ‘‘ was the first member of the uni- 
versal Church. As for Paul, Andrew, and John, 
they were only the heads of particular congregations ; 
but all were members of the Church under one head, 
and none would ever be called universal.” The mean- 
ing of Gregory is obvious, viz. that the apostles them- 
selves, though heads of particular congregations or 
churches, were nevertheless members of the Church 
universal, and none of them ever pretended to be the 
head of the whole Church, or to have power and au- 
thority over the whole Church, that being peculiar to 
Christ alone. This agrees with what he had said be- 
fore, addressing himself to the patriarch, viz. “If 
none of the apostles would be called universal, what 
will you answer on the last day to Christ, the head of 
the Church universal? You who, by arrogating that 
name, strive to subject all his members to yourself ?”’ 
For it was not the bare title of universal bishop that 
thus alarmed Gregory, but the universal power and 
authority which he apprehended his rival aimed at in 
assuming that title. Gregory adds: “But this is the 
time which Christ himself foretold; the earth is now 
laid waste and destroyed with the plague and the 
sword; all things that have been predicted are now 
accomplished; the king of pride, that is Antichrist, is 
at band; and what I dread to say, an army of priests 
is ready to receive him; for they who were chosen to 
point out to others the way of humility and meekness 
are themselves now become the slaves of pride and 
ambition.” Here Gregory treats the bishop of Con- 
stantinople as the forerunner of Antichrist for taking 
upon him the title of universal bishop. 
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In the year 596, Gregory sent Augustine, abbot of 
his own monastery of St. Andrew at Rome, to convert 
those of the English who yet remained heathens, and 
under his auspices Christianity was established in the 
northern parts of the island. See AucusTINE; and 
ENGLAND, CHURCH OF. 

In several contests with the emperor Maurice, Greg- 
ory avowed his obligation to submit in temporal ques- 
tions to the imperial commands. There was a long 
step to take between Gregory I and Gregory VII. 
See Papacy. In the year 601 the centurion Phocas 
rebelled against Maurice, slew him and his family 
atrociously, and usurped the throne. ‘‘ Never,” says 
Maimbourg, ‘‘was there a more infamous tyrant than 
this wicked man” (Hist. du Pontif. de St. Gregoire, p. 
179,181). The greatest stain upon the pontificate of 
Gregory is that, instead of hurling his papal anathemas 
against Phocas, he flattered the murderer, and praised 
God for his accession to the throne. ‘*The Almighty 
has chosen you and put you on the throne to banish 
by your merciful disposition all our griefs. . . . Let 
the heavens rejoice; let the earth leap for joy... .” 
It is poor excuse given by some of the Roman writers 
in Gregory’s behalf that Maurice had sided against the 
pope in his disputes with the patriarch of Constantino- 
ple. Phocas, in return, established the supremacy of 
the see of Rome over all other sees. 

The last years of Gregory’s life were passed in great 
suffering from gout and other diseases, but he retained 
his vigor of mind and willto the end. He died March 
12, A.D. 604. Gregory’s career presents many con- 
tradictions. He was a man of great natural kindness, 
of indomitable energy, and determined will. His life 
was entirely devoted to the interests of the papal see, 
which, in his mind, were identical with the interests 
of the kingdom of Christ. If he did not, as has been 
charged, burn the Palatine library, hé despised and 
discountenanced classical learning. His special at- 
tention was given to the Roman liturgy: he reformed 
the Sacramentary of Gelasius, and put the order of the 
mass (Canon misse) very nearly into the shape in 
which it now exists. See Mass. Besides other less 
important ceremonies, added to the public forms of 
prayer, he made it his chief care to reform the psalmo- 
dy, being excessively fond of sacred music. He ar- 
ranged and improved the chants in use, and composed 
others for the psalms, the hymns, the prayers, the 
verses, the canticles, the lessons, the epistles, the gos- 
pels, the prefaces, and the Lord’s prayer. He like- 
wise instituted an academy for chanters, for all the 
clerks, as far as the deacons exclusively; he gaye 
them lessons himself; and the bed in which he contin- 
ued to chant in the midst of his last illness was pre- 
served with great veneration in the palace of St.John 
Lateran for a long time, together with the whip with 
which he used to threaten the young clerks and sing- 
ing-boys when they sang out of tune. See GrEco- 
RIAN CHANT. 

In theology Gregory was a moderate Augustinian : 
he held to predestination, but not an unconditional 
predestination. He held also to the value of good 
works and penance as restoratives ; and, in fact, he fur- 
nished a basis for the later system of works of super- 
erogation, etc. He may be called the inventor of the 
doctrine of Purgatory, and of the modern Romish doc- 
trines of Masses and Transubstantiation. The better 
side of his life and character is set forth strikingly by 
Neander in his Denkwiirdigheiten. The following ex- 
tract will show how far later bishops of Rome have 
wandered from the spirit of the earlier ones as to the 
use of the Scriptures: ‘‘It was Gregory’s strenuous 
endeavor to extend the study of the Scriptures among 
the clergy and the laity. He says in a sermon, ‘As 
we seo the face of strangers, and know not their hearts 
until these are opened to us by confidential intercourse, 
so, if only the history be regarded in the divine 
word, nothing else appears to us but the outward coun- 
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tenance. But when, by continual intercourse, we let 
it pass into our being, the confidence engendered by 
such communion enables us to penetrate into its spirit.’ 
‘Often,’ he observes elsewhere, ‘when we do some- 
thing, we believe it to be meritorious. But if we re- 
turn to the word of God, and understand its sublime 
teaching, we perceive how far behind perfection we 
stand.’ A bishop whom Gregory advised to study the 
Scriptures had excused himself on the plea that the 
troubles of the times would not permit him to read. 
Gregory showed him the barrenness of this excuse, 
referring him to Rom. xy, 4. ‘If,’ he replied, ‘the 
holy Scripture is written for our consolation, we should 
read it more the more we feel oppressed by the burden 
of the times’’’ (Neander, Light in Dark Places, N. Y. 
p. 127). 

Gregory was a very voluminous writer. His letters 
amount to eight hundred and forty; and besides them 
he wrote a Comment on the Book of Job, comprised in 
thirty-six books; a Pastoral, or a treatise on the du- 
ties of a pastor, consisting of four parts, and, as it 
were, of four different treatises; twenty-two Homilies 
on the prophet Ezekiel ; forty Homilies on the Gospels, 
and four books of Dialogues. The Comment on the 
Book of Job is commonly styled Gregory’s Morals of 
Job (Moralia), being rather a collection of moral prin- 
ciples than an exposition of the text. It is translated 
into English in the Library of the Fathers (Oxford, 4 
vols.8vo). That work and the Pastoral were ancient- 
ly, and still are, reckoned among the best writings of 
the later fathers. ‘‘The Pastoral, in particular, was 
held in such high esteem by the Gallican Church that 
all bishops were obliged by the canons of that Church 
to be thoroughly acquainted with it, and punctually 
to observe the rules it contained; nay, to remind them 
of that obligation, it was delivered into their hands at 
the time of their ordination. As for the dialogues, 
they are filled with alleged miracles and stories so 
grossly absurd and fabulous that it would be a reflee- 
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pope to think that he really believed them; the rather 
as for many of them he had no better vouchers than 
old, doting, and ignorant people. He was the first, 
as has been said, who discovered purgatory, and it was 
by means of the apparitions and visions which he re- 
lates in his dialogues that he first discovered it; so 
that the Church of Rome is probably indebted to some 
old man or old woman for one of the most lucrative 
articles of her whole creed. In this work Gregory 
observes that greater discoveries were made in his 
time concerning the state of departed souls than in all 
the preceding ages together, because the end of this 
world was at hand, and the nearer we came to the 
other the more we discovered it!” His liturgical works 
are (1) Liber Sacramentorum ; (2) Benedictionale ; (3) 
Liber Anttphonarius ; (4) Liber Responsalis. There 
have been more than twenty editions of his collected 
works. The best editions are the Benedictine (Paris, 
1705, 4 vols. fol., and also Venice, 1768-76, 17 vols. 
4to), and in Migne’s Patrol. (Paris, 1849, 5 vols. 4to). 
A recent edition of his Pastoral has been published 
by Westhof (De pastorali cura, Miinster, 1860). Fuller 
accounts of Gregory and his times are given in Lau, 
Gregor I, nach seinem Leben und seiner Lehre (Lips. 
1845); Margraff, De Greg. I vita, dissert. historica (Berl. 
1845); Pfahler, Greg. d. Grosse (Frankf. 1852, 2 vols.). 
See also Maimbourg, Hist. de Saint G. le Grand (Par. 
1686); Wiggers, De Gregorio Magno (Rostock, 1838 
sq., 2 parts); Neander, Church History, vol. iii passim ; 
Mosheim, Church Hist. cent. vi, part ii, ch. ii, note 29; 
Hase, Church History, § 130; Hook, Ecel. Biog. v, 497; 
Clarke, Succession of Sac. Lit. ii, 354; Bayle, Diction- 
ary, 8.v.; Dupin, Keclesiastical Writers (7th century) ; 
Hoefer, Nowy. Biog. Générale, xxi, 789; Milman, Latin 
Christianity, i, 429-432 ; Bower, Lives of the Popes, vol. 
ii; Neander, Hist. of Dogmas, p. 385, 418, 418; Meth- 
odist Quarterly Review, 1845, p. 624. 
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II, Pope, was a Roman by birth, and of a patrician 
family. He was early set apart for the clerical life, 
and educated under the eye of Sergius I, in whose 
time he was librarian to the Roman see. Afterwards 
he went with Constantine as deacon to Constanti- 
nople, and succeeded to the pontificate on Constan- 
tine’s death, A.D. 715. He was a strenuous sup- 
porter of the powers of the papal see, and did much to 
establish its supremacy. Himself a Benedictine, he 
restored the monastery at Monte Cassino, under the 
severest rule of St. Benedict, as an example to other 
monasteries. In the year 727 began the famous con- 
test between the emperor Leo Isauricus with the Zcono- 
clasts, or Image-breakers, on one side, and Gregory I, 
with the Zconoduli, or Image-worshippers, on the other: 
the pope anathematized the emperor, and condemned 
the council he had held (to abolish the worship of im- 
ages), abused his name, vilified his actions, and sum- 
moned the French to attack his authority in Italy. 
He died A.D. 731. “His writings are of no great ac- 
count: fifteen Letters, a Memorial, and a Liturgy are 
preserved in the Biblioth. Patrum, vol. ix. See Mos- 
heim, Ch. Hist. cent. viii, pt. ii, ch. ii; Cave, Hist. Lit. 
i, 620; Gieseler, Church Hist. per. iii, div. i, ch. ii, § 4; 
Dupin, Eccles. Writers, cent. viii. 

III, Pope, a native of Syria, succeeded Gregory 
IJ in 731. He was as great a favorer of image-wor- 
ship as his predecessor, and contended, with all weap- 
ons, against the Iconoclasts (q.v.), and against the 
Byzantine court. He found considerable difficulty 
in maintaining his ground against the warlike prince 
Luitprand, and had recourse to the stratagem of fo- 
menting discords among the Lombards themselves, 
His reign was an epoch in the temporal power of the 
popes: he was the first to rule the exarchate of Ra- 
venna as sovereign, and he obtained by his legates 
(the first sent to France) the homage of Charles Mar- 
tel, who, however, could not aid him with material 
force. He died Noy. 28,741. Some of his Epistles re- 
main. See Dupin, Eccles. Writers, cent. viii. 


IV, Pope, a native of Rome, made pope A.D. 827. 
By taking, in 833, the part of the three rebellious 
sons of Louis le Débonnaire against their father, this 
prelate embroiled himself much with his clergy, es- 
pecially those of France, who, favoring the cause of 
Louis, refused to receive either him or his decrees. 
Gregory wrote a Letter to them, which is among Ago- 
bard’s Works, which shows him to be arbitrary and 
tyrannical, claiming obedience to him, though against 
the commands of their prince. There are ¢hree other 
Letters in Labbe, Concil. vol. vii, and Baluze, Miscell., 
which evince the same spirit of grasping dominion. 
It was this pope who made the feast of All Saints gen- 
eral throughout the Western Church. He died A.D. 
g44,—Clarke, Succession of Sacred Lit, vol. ii; Baro- 
nius, Annales, t. xiv. 

V (Bruno), Pope, was a native of Germany, son of 
the duke Otho of Carinthia, and nephew of Otho III, 
king of Germany. The latter caused him to be elected 
pope May 17, 996, when he was only 24° years of age. 
Hight days after, Gregory, in return, crowned his uncle 
Emperor of the West. As soon, however, as Otho had 
recrossed the Alps, Crescentius, apowerful senator, noted 
for his opposition to the previous pope (John XY), fo- 
mented a revolution, took the title of consul, drove ont 
Gregory, and appointed in his place a Greek of low birth, 
Philagathos, bishop of Piacenza, who took the name of 
John XVI. The Council of Pavia (997) excommuni- 
cated both Crescentius and the anti-pope. Otho march- 
ed against Rome, and John XVI was made prisoner 
while attempting to escape. The servants of the emi- 
peror tore out his tongue, his nose, and his eyes, and 
Gregory caused him to be paraded through tie streets 
of Rome covered with the insignia of his office torn 
into tatters, and sitting backward upon an ass. Cres- 
centius, who had taken refuge in the castle of St. An- 
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gelo, was beheaded, in spite of the articles of capitula- 
tion, which guaranteed his life. Otho took his widow 
for a mistress. Robert, king of France, having mar- 
ried his cousin Bertha without dispensation, Gregory 
condemned him to do penance for seven years, deposed 
the archbishop who had officiated at the marriage, and 
demanded that Bertha should be discarded. Robert, 
refusing to comply, was excommunicated; and so great 
was at that time the fear inspired by this ecclesiastical 
punishment, that only two persons dared remain in the 
king’s service, and even they threw into the fire every- 
thing he had made use of, for fear of being contam- 
inated by contact with it (P. Damien, Opera, Paris, 
1663, fol., Zpist.v). At the end of three years Robert 
gave up the contest, and discarded Bertha, to whom he 
was much attached. Gregory diced Feb, 11 (or 18), 
999, not.without suspicion of poison. Several letters 
and patents of Gregory are contained in Baluze, Miscell. 
vol. vi; five bulls in Ughelli, J¢alia sacra, ii, 352-354 ; 
iii, 618; iv, 98; two in D’Achery, Spicilegiwm, vol. vi; 
one in De Marca, Marca hispanica, p. 952; and four 
letters in Labbe, Concil. ix, 752. See Baronius, An- 
nales, xvi, 345 sq.; F. Pagi, ii, 262; J. B. de Glen, p. 
143; A. Duchesne, i, 938; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Generale, 
xxi, 799; Hoefler, Die deutschen Pipste, i, 195. 

VI, Anti-pope, was elevated, in June, 1012, to the 
papal see by a party of the Roman nobility in oppo- 
sition to Benedict VIII. As he was not recognised 
by the emperor, Henry TV, he seems to have resigned, 
and to have ended his life in retirement. 


VI, Pope, a Roman, whose original name was Jo- 
HANNES GRATIANUS, and who had had great repute for 
sanctity as a priest, obtained (A.D. 1044) the papal 
chair by purchase from Benedict IX, who abdicated to 
marry a gitl of noble family. Failing in this, he 
claimed the seat again, and there were three claimants 
at once—Benedict IX, Gregory VI, and Sylvester ITI. 

2ome was filled with brawls and murders, and Greg- 

ory himself wielded the sword with effect! In 1046 
Henry III came to Rome, deposed all three of the rival 
popes, and seated Clement II in the apostolic chair. 
Gregory died in Cologne A.D. 1048. See Baronius, 
Annales, t. xvii; Hoefler, Die deutschen Pipste, 1, 224. 


VII. (Hitpepranp), the greatest man that ever 
occupied the papal throne. The exact place and year 
of his birth are not known, yet he is generally sup- 
posed to have been born between 1010 and 1020 at 
Siena in Tuscany, where, it is said, his father was a 
carpenter. He spent part of his youth at Rome in the 
service of pope Gregory VI, whom he accompanied 
in exile after he left Rome by order of the emper- 
or. They went together to the convent of Cluny 
(France), where Hildebrand’s austerity and asceticism 
soon gave him such ascendency that he was made pri- 


or of the convent, though still quite young. He was 
not destined to remain long in seclusion. Henry ITT, 


after having regained the exclusive right of appointing 
popes, had made three in rapid succession, the latter 
of whom, Leo IX (Bruno, bishop of Toul), stopped at 
Cluny on his way to Italy. Hildebrand’s influence 
over him became so great that, laying aside the insignia 
of his office, he went to Rome in the garb of a pilgrim, 
and declared that his appointment could only be consid- 
ered as valid if confirmed by the clergy and the people 
of Rome. His election being confirmed (in 1049), he 
called Hildebrand to Rome, and created him cardinal. 
Guided by Hildebrand’s advice, Leo 1X attempted 
Councils were assem- 
bled at Rome, Rheims, and Mayence, at which the pope 
himself presided, and in which all important questions 
arising from the state of the Church were discussed. 
The encroachmeuts of lay authority, the laxity of the 
convents, the immorality of priests, the practice of sell- 
ine ecclesiastical charges, and their consequent en- 
grossment by the civil authorities, which resulted in 
filling the Church with persons devoted to the tempo- 
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ral powers—such were a few of the evils the Church was 
suffering under. Hildebrand directed all the measures 
of reform, under the authority of the pope. Leo IX 
died April 19,1054. Hildebrand was then sent to the 
emperor by the clergy and the people of Rome to ob- 
tain his assent to the appointment of a new pope. Hil- 
debrand proposed bishop Gebhard; the emperor pro- 
posed other candidates ; but Hildebrand finally prevail- 
ed, and the new pope was elected in 1055, under the 
name of Victor IT, in the old Roman way, thus render- 
ing the consent of the emperor a mere matter of form. 
Victor II, urged by Hildebrand, continued the reforms 
commenced by Leo IX. He assembled councils, and 
sent Hildebrand to France, where the Church was in 
great disorder, and still disturbed by the doctrines of 
Berengar (q. v.). Both the pope and the emperor dy- 
ing soon after, Stephen IX, an enemy of the new em- 
peror Henry IV, was made pope. Hildebrand was not 
consulted about the election. This appointment, which 
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cause serious difficulties, and to overthrow the plans 
of Hildebrand, who wished to withdraw from the em- 
peror the power of appointing popes in a more slow 
but surer manner. Stephen, however, died soon after 
his election in 1058, recommending, it is said, the cler- 
gy and the people to await Hildebrand’s return before 
proceeding to another election. This advice was dis- 
regarded, and the powerful counts cf Tusculum ap- 
pointed a bishop of Velletri entirely devoted to their 
interests as successor of Stephen IX, under the name 
of Benedict X. This election caused great trouble in 
Rome, and Hildebrand returned in haste from Germa- 
ny. Backed by the power of Germany, he caused the 
bishop of Florence to be elected pope, under the name 
of Nicholas If, by an assembly held in Tuscany, and 
submitted the appointment to the approbation of the 
emperor in order to secure his protection. At the 
same time, to avoid the recurrence of irregular elec- 
tions by means of bribery, as had been the case in that 
of Benedict, he contrived a new method of election, ac- 
cording to which the choice should first be made by 
the cardinal bishops, and afterwards submitted succes- 
sively to the other cardinals, the clergy, and the peo- 
ple, all ‘saving the respect which is due to our be- 
loved son Henry, at present king. ....” Nicholas 
IL dying in 1061, after a reign of two years, new troub- 
les arose concerning the new mode of election. The 
eardinals chose Anselm, bishop of Lucca, under the 
name of Alexander II, but the Roman nobility and 
part of the population refused to recognise him, and 
appealed to the emperor, who assembled at Basle a 
synod of bishops devoted to his cause, which elected 
Cadalous, bishop of Parma, for pope, under the name 
of Honorius II, Cadalous, like the other bishops of 
Lombardy, had been at open war with the see of Rome. 
Ilad Rome yielded to his election, all the ground gain- 
ed by Hildebrand would have been lost. Without any 
hesitancy, Hildebrand recognised the validity of Alex- 
ander IT’s election, and the latter wisely chose the pow- 
erful monk for his chancellor. Cadalous, at the same 
time, advanced against Rome at the head of a German 
army, and the two popes, after duly excommunieating 
each other, fought at the doors of Rome. The Ger- 
mans were defeated, and Cadalous fled. The young 
emperor was taken away from his mother’s influence 
and put under the care of the archbishop of Cologne 
(Anno or Hanno), who caused Alexander’s election to 
be confirmed by the Synod of Goslar. Hildebrand, 
more powerful now than ever, continued to work with 
all his might for the reformation of the Church and the 
suppression of simony. About that time an occurrence 
took place which throws some light upon Hildebrand’s 
character, viz. his quarrel with one of the most virtu- 
ous and most austere men of that period, Peter Damien 
(q. v.). After being long united by similarity of views 
and unity of aim, they disagreed on some point not 
known, and after that time the writings of the eloquent 
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bishop are full of proofs of his resentment. At the 
death of Alexander II, Hildebrand himself was chosen 
pope in 1073. He accepted the nomination with re- 
luctance; contemporary writers say that the day of 
his election was one of great trial to him. This can 
readily be believed, for none knew better than he the 
dangers and difficulties of his new position, where he 
would be obliged to act openly and to meet at once all 
emergencies. The history of his reign is the political 
and religious history of Europe in those times. 
Hildebrand did not assume his title until he had re- 
ceived the approbation of the emperor Henry IV, to 
whom he dispatched messengers for the purpose. The 
emperor, pleased with this act of deference, readily 
confirmed his election, and Hildebrand assumed the 
name of Gregory VII. The great object of Gregory’s 
ambition was, as he expressed himself in a letter to 
Hugo, abbot of Cluny, to effect a total reform of the 
Church in the points already named, as having em- 
ployed his energies under the preceding popes. Greg- 
ory determined to remove the root of many of the ex- 
isting evils by taking away from the secular princes 
the right which they assumed of disposing of the sees 
within their dominions. He aimed at nothing less 
than a concentration of all the ecclesiastical power of 
the world in the hands of the pope; and his whole 
reign was a struggle to secure this supreme dominion, 
which included, in his ideas, the absolute subordina- 
tion of the temporal powers of the world to the spiritual 
power—that is, tothe pope. The emperor Henry IV, 
licentious, ambitious, and at war with his revolted vas- 
sals, and therefore continually in want of money, was 
one of the most culpable in respect of simony. He 
disposed of sees and benefices in favor of vicious or in- 
capable men, and the bishops of Germany readily en- 
tered into his views of making the Church a sort of 
feudal dependant on the imperial will. Gregory be- 
gan by admonishing Henry; he sent legates to Ger- 
many, but to little purpose. His next step was to as- 
semble a council at Rome in 1074, which anathema- 
tized persons guilty of simony, and ordered the depo- 
sition of those priests who lived in concubinage, under 
which name, however, were also included those who 
lived in a state of matrimony, and it was decreed also 
that no one should be admitted to holy orders unless 
he made a vow of celibacy. This last regulation cre- 
ated great excitement, especially at Milan, where the 
custom of priests being married was still prevalent, as 
inthe Eastern Church. ‘Gregory summoned another 
council at Rome in 1075, in which, for the first time, 
kings and other lay princes were forbidden, under pain 
of excommunication, from giving the investiture of 
sees and abbeys by conferring the ring and the cro- 
sier, This was the beginning of the quarrel about the 
investiture which distracted Europe for many years 
after, and which may here require some explanation. 
In the early ages of the Christian Church, it would ap- 
pear that the body of the clergy, or presbyters of a 
town or district, together with the municipal council 
or notables, elected their bishop or chief pastor, and 
the Christian emperors did not interfere with the choice 
except in the case of the great patriarchal sees, such 
as Rome and Constantinople, the candidate to which, 
after being elected by the clergy and people, was re- 
quired to wait for the imperial confirmation. The 
Gothic kings of Italy followed the same system, as 
well as the exarchs of Ravenna after them, in the 
name of the Byzantine emperors. At Rome, and 
probably in the rest of Italy also, the laity participated 
in the election of their bishops till the 10th century ; 
in the East they appear to have been excluded from it 
sooner, Charlemagne is said by some to have intro- 
duced the custom of putting the ring and crosier into 
the hands of new-elected bishops, while he required 
from them the oath of fealty to himself. There seems 
no doubt at least that the custom was prevalent under 
his successors of the Carlovingian dynasty, The rea- 
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son of this was, that the churches having been richly 
endowed by various sovereigns with lands and other 
temporalities, the incumbents were considered in the 
light of feudal tenants. By thus keeping at their own 
disposal the temporalities of the sees, the sovereigns 
came gradually to appoint the bishops, either by di- 
rect nomination, or by recommending a candidate to 
the electors. Gregory, making no distinction between 
spiritualities and temporalities, considered the investi- 
ture as a spiritual act, insisting that the crosier was 
emblematic of the spiritual authority of bishops over 
their flocks, and the ring was the symbol of their mys- 
tical marriage with the Church; although Sarpi ob- 
serves, in his Treatise upon Beneyices, there was another 
ceremony, namely, the consecration of the bishop elect 
by imposition of hands by the metropolitan, which was 
the real spiritual investiture. But Gregory’s object 
was to take away from laymen all ecclesiastical patron- 
age, am nake the Church, with all its temporalities, 
ce of the state. He would not admit of any 
symbols Of allegiance to the state; and he contended 
that the estates of sees had become inseparably con- 
nected with the spiritual office, and could no longer be 
distinguished ; and yet he himself had waited for the 
confirmation of the emperor before he was consecrated. 
See Investirure. The emperor Henry IV paid no 
regard to Gregory’s councils and their decrees, and he 
continued to nominate not only to German, but also 
Italian bishoprics. Among others, he appointed a cer- 
tain Tedaldo archbishop of Milan, in opposition to Azzo, 
a mere youth, who had been consecrated by Gregory’s 
legate. But the quarrel of the investiture, which had 
opened the breach between the pope and the emperor, 
was lost sight of in the more extraordinary discussions 
which followed between them. Gregory had been for 
some time tampering with Henry’s disaffected vassals 
of Saxony, Thuringia, and other countries, and he now 
publicly summoned the emperor to Rome to vindicate 
himself from the charges preferred by his subjects 
against him. This was a further and most unwar- 
rantable stretch of that temporal supremacy over kings 
and principalities which the see of Rome had already 
begun to assume. Henry, indignant at this assump- 
tion of power, assembled a diet of the empire at Worms, 
at which many bishops and abbots were present, and 
which, upon various charges preferred against Grego- 
ry, deposed him, and dispatched a messenger to Rome } 
to signify this decision to the Roman clergy, request- 
ing them to send a mission to the emperor for a new 
pope. Upon this, Gregory, in a council assembled at 
the Lateran Palace in 1076, solemnly excommunicated 
Henry, and in the name of St. Peter, prince of the 
apostles, declared him ipso facto deposed from the 
thrones of Germany and Italy, and his subjects re- 
leased from their oath of allegiance. Gregory, ob- 
serves Platina, in his Lives of the Popes, was the first 
who assumed the right of deposing the emperors, whose 
vassals he and his predecessors had been considered 
till then, and who had even exercised the power of de- 
posing several popes for illegal election or abuse of 
their authority. ‘This bold act of Gregory produced 
for a time the effect which he had calculated upon. 
Most of Henry’s subjects, already ripe for rebellion, 
readily availed themselves of the papal sanction, and 
a diet was assembled to elect a new emperor. Henry, 
however, obtained a delay, and, the matter being re- 
ferred to the pope, he set off for Italy in the winter of 
1077, and, passing the Alps of Susa, met Gregory at 
the castle of Canossa, near Reggio, in Lombardy, which 
belonged to the countess Mathilda, a great friend and 
supporter of the pope. Gregory would not see Henry 
at first, but insisted upon his laying aside all the insig- 
nia of royalty, and appearing in the garb of a penitent 
jn a coarse woollen garment and barefooted. In this 
plight Henry remained for three days, from morning 
till sunset, in an outer court of the castle, in very severe | 
weather, On the fourth day he was admitted into 
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Gregory’s presence, and, on confessing his errors, re- 
ceived absolution, but was not restored to his king- 
dom, the pope referring him to the general diet. Hen- 
ry soon after resumed the insignia of royalty, and, be- 
ing supported by his Lombard vassals, and indignant 
at the humiliating scene of Canossa, recrossed the Alps, 
fought several battles in Germany, and at last defeat- 
ed and mortally wounded Rudolf of Suabia, who had 
been elected emperor in his stead, and was supported 
by Gregory. Having now retrieved his affairs in Ger- 
many, he marched with an army into Italy in 1081 to 
avenge himself on the pope, whom he again deposed in 
another diet, having appointed Guibert, archbishop of 
Rayenna, as his successor, under the name of Clement 
III. Gregory had meantime drawn to his party by 
timely concessions Robert Guiscard, the Norman con- 
queror of Apulia and Sicily, who, however, could not 
prevent Henry from advancing to the walls of Rome ; 
but the city was well defended, and the summer heats 
obliged Henry to retrace his steps towards North Italy, 
where his soldiers ravaged the territories of the count- 
ess Mathilda. He repeated the attempt against Rome 
in 1083, but without success. It was finally agreed 
that a general council should decide the questions be- 
tween the emperor and the pope. The council as- 
sembled at Rome in 1083, and Gregory did not again 
excommunicate the emperor, but negotiated with him 
without coming to any definitive result. I fact, Greg- 
ory’s personal successes were at an end, though the 
principles of papal supremacy for which he contended 
took root and grew up in after times. In 1084 Henry 
was invited by some ambassadors from the Roman 
people, who were dissatisfied with the pope, to enter 
the city, which he did on the 21st of March, and imme- 
diately took possession of the Lateran, the bridges, 
and other important positions. Gregory eseaped into 
the castle of St. Angelo, and the anti-pope Guibert was 
publicly consecrated,on Palm Sunday by several bish- 
ops. On the following Easter Sunday Henry IV was 
crowned by him as emperor in St. Peter’s church. 
After the ceremony Henry ascended the capitol and 
was publicly proclaimed, and acknowledged by the Ro- 
mans with acclamations. Hearing, however, that Rob- 
ert Guiscard was approaching Rome with troops, he 
left the city and withdrew towards Tuscany. Robert 
came soon after with his Norman and Saracen soldiers, 
who, under the pretence of delivering Gregory, who 
was still shut up in the castle of St. Angelo, plundered 
Rome, and committed all kinds of atrocities. Gregory, 
haying come out of his stronghold, assembled another 
council, in which, for the fourth time, he excommuni- 
cated Henry and the anti-pope Guibert. When Rob- 
ert left the city to return to his own dominions, the 
pope, not thinking himself safe in Rome, withdrew 
with him to Salerno, where, after consecrating a mag- 
nificent church built by Robert, he died, May 25, 1089. 
His last words were, ‘I have loved justice and hated 
iniquity, and therefore I die in exile.’ He probably 
believed what he said. Gregory’s character was in 
many respects a grand and noble one. But impartial 
history decides that the good he accomplished was far 
more than counterbalanced by his fanatical enforce- 
ment of celibacy (q. v.), which has continued to this 
day to demoralize the Romanist clergy, and by his 
semi®blasphemous assertions of almost divine power 
for the papacy. THis earlier efforts for ecclesiastical 
reform were, no doubt, sincere and earnest; but at a 
later period he was led astray by the ambition of ex- 
alting his see over all the dignities and powers of the 
earth, spiritual as well as temporal. Not content with 
making, as far as in him lay, the Church independent 
of the empire, and at the same time establishing the 
control of the papal authority over the princes of the 
earth, objects which he left to be completed by bis suc- 
cessor [see Innocent III], Gregory determined to de- 
stroy the independence of the various national church- 
es. His object was to raise the pope to supreme pow- 
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er over Church and State throughout Christendom. 
By a constitution of his predecessor Alexander Il, 
which he dictated, and which he afterwards confirmed, 
it was enacted for the first time that no bishop elect 
should exercise his functions until he had received his 
confirmation from the pope. The Roman see had al- 
ready, in the 9th century, subverted the authority of 
the metropolitans, under pretence of affording protec- 
tion to the bishops; but now it assumed the right of 
citing the bishops, without distinction, before its tri- 
bunal at Rome to receive its dictates, and Gregory | 
obliged the metropolitan to attend in person to receive 
the palliam. The quarrel of Anselm, archbishop of 
Canterbury, with William Rufus, was owing to that 
monarch not choosing to let him go to Rome, whither 
he had been summoned. The practice of sending apos- 
tolic legates to different kingdoms as special commis- 
sioners of the pope, with discretionary power over the 
national hierarchy, originated also with Gregory, and 
completed the establishment of absolute monarchy in 
the Church in lieu of its original popular or represent- 
ative form. This doctrine of papal absolutism in mat- 
ters of discipline was by prescription and usage so in- 
termixed with the more essential doctrines of faith, 
that it came to be considered as a dogma itself, and 
has defied all the skill of subsequent theologians and 
statesmen to disentangle it from the rest, while at the 
same time it has probably been, though at a fearful 
cost, the means of preserving the unity of the Western 

_or Roman Church” (Znglish Cyclopedia). The meas- 
ures accomplished and,attempted by Gregory were (1) 
the abolition of the influence of the Roman nobility in 
the election of the pope; (2) the removal of all author- 
ity in the election of the popes from the emperors of 
Germany ; (8) the establishment of the celibacy of the 
clergy ; (4) the freedom of the Church in the matter 
of investitures. Great attention has been given to the 
history of Gregory VII, both by ecclesiastical and po- 
litical writers, especially within the present century. 
See Dupin, £ccles. Writers (11th century); Mosheim, 
Ch. History, ch. xi, pt. ii, ch. ii; Neander, Ch. History, 
vol.iv; Ranke, History of the Papacy, i, 29 sq.; Hase, 
Ch. History, § 181; Sir James Stephen, Essays in Ec- 
clesiastical Biography, i, 1; also in Edinburgh Reviev, 
Ixxxi, 143; Guizot, Hist. of Modern Civilization ; Bow- 
den, Life and Pontificate of Gregory VIT (Lond. 1840, 
2 vols. S8yo); Voigt, Hildebrand als Pabst Gregor VII 
(Weimar, 1813, 8vo ; 2d ed. 1846, 8vo) ; Spittler, Gregor 
VIT (Hamb. 1827, 4to); Gresley, Life and Pontijicate 
of Gregory VIT (Lond. 1829, 12mo) ; Madelaine, Pontifi- 
cat de Grégoire VIT (Paris, 1837, 2 vols. 8vo); Cassan- 
der, Zeitalter Hildebrand’s (Darmstadt, 1842, 8vo) ; 
Soeltl, Gregor VII (Leipsig, 1847, 8vo) ; Milman, Latin 
Christianity, iii, 140 sq.; Helfenstein, Gregor’s VIT Be- 
strebungen (Frankf., 1856, 8vo); Gfrérer, Papst Gregor 
VIT wu. sein Zeitalter (ultramontane view; Schaffhausen, 
1859-1861, 7 vols. 8vo); English Cyclopedia ; Herzog, 
Real-Eneyklop. v, 334 sq.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Génér. 
xxi, 801. 

VIII (Ateero pr Mora), Pope, was a native of 
Benevento. He succeeded Urban III, Oct. 21, 1187, 
and died at Pisa Dec. 16, 1187. His short reign was 
unimportant. He has generally been considered as a 
learned, eloquent, and virtuous man. He attempted a 
crusade to the Holy Land, and the cardinals -.: 
selves promised to join him, and to contribute their 
riches towards the undertaking, but these promises 
were only given to be evaded. Gregory’s last act was 
to attempt a reconciliation between the inhabitants of 
Pisa and those of Genoa.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Géné- 
rale, xxi, 814, 

I (Ucorino, counr or Segni), Pope, was a native 
of Anagni, and a relative of Innocent III. He succeed- 
ed Honorius III, March 19, 1227. He followed careful- 
ly in the footsteps of Gregory VII and of Innocent III, 
upholding the see of Rome as the master of all empires 
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and superior to all kings. His consecration took place 
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with unusual magnificence: he celebrated mass at 
St. John Lateran in vestments covered with gold and 
precious stones; then, mounting a richly-harnessed 
horse, and surrounded by cardinals clothed in purple 
and gold, he made a triumphant procession through 
the streets of Rome, which were decked with carpets 
and flowers for the occasion. The emperor Frederick 
II had a powerful party devoted to him in Rome; it 
became desirable to remove him from too close proxim- 
ity with that city, and in order to achieve this, Greg- 
ory reminded him of his vow of visiting the Holy 
Land, and commanded him to go at once. At the mo- 
ment of embarking Frederick fell sick at Otranto, but 
Gregory, who believed his illness to be feigned, excom- 
municated him, and notified all the churches of it. 
Frederick, on the other hand, wrote to all the princes 
complaining of the pope’s proceedings. Gregory, in 


return, excommunicated him again, and threatened to 


take the empire from him. Frederick, arding 
this absurd threat, excited the i % revolt 
against Gregory, who, insulted even saying 
mass, was obliged to retire first to Rieto, then to Spole- 
to, and finally to Perugia. Frederick, leaving Raynald 
at Rome to treat with the pope, embarked now for Pal- 
estine against the orders of Gregory. Raynald, in the 
mean time, having organized an army, invaded the pa- 
pal states. Gregory put his forces under the orders 
of Roger of Aquila, and war began in earnest in 1228. 
Such, it is said, is the origin of the two factions, after- 
wards so celebrated, of the Guelphs and Ghibellines, the 
former acting for the pope, the latter for the emperor. 
Frederick, forestalled in Palestine by the emissaries of 
Gregory, badly seconded by the Christians of Syria, 
and, besides, being desirous of returning to Italy, 
where Raynald had been defeated by the papal troops, 
concluded a ten years’ truce with the sultan of Egypt, 
and, though excommunicated, caused himself to be 
crowned king of Jerusalem, after which he returned to 
Europe. The pope, on hearing of his arrival, excom- 
municated him anew, and released his subjects from 
their allegiance. Frederick offered to submit, and ask- 
ed for absolution ; peace was in consequence concluded 
Aug. 28, 1250. The Romans again drove away the 
pope (July 20, 1232), He sticceeded in going back to 
Rome in 1235. War soon broke out again. Frederick, 
having taken Sardinia, gave it to his natural son, 
Henry ; the pope claimed it for himself. Neither had 
any right to it, and neither would give it up to the 
other. Frederick was excommunicated a fourth time 
in 1239. Frederick marched against Rome, but Greg- 
ory died before he reached it, Aug. 20, 1241. The 
principal traits of Gregory’s character were pride and 
haughtiness ; he aimed at extending the privileges of 
the Church at any cost. In this he received no help 
except from the king of England, who gave tithes to 
the see of Rome in exchange for the deposition of a 
bishop. St. Louis, even when threatened with excom- 
munication, refused to free the clergy from their re- 
sponsibility to civil jurisdiction. Gregory was well 
acquainted with civil and canon law, and in 1234 pub- 
lished a collection of decretals which were often re- 
printed: Nova Compilatio Decretalium, cum glossa (Ast 
ed. Mentz, 1473, fol.). There are also 31 letters and 
191 fragments of his writings in Labbe, Concil. xi, 310; 
56 letters in Ughelli, Ztalia Sacra; 9 in Vossius; 1 bull 
in Duchesne, Historie, v, 861; and 1 in Mabillon, p. 
421, No. 106.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gén. xxi, 814 sq. 
X, Pope, previously known as TEBALDO Dr’ Vis- 
CONTI, was born at Piacenza, of the illustrious family 
of Visconti. He was ehosen pope while absent with the 
prince of Wales in the Holy Land. The see had been 
vacant nearly three years after the death of Clement 
IV. Gregory greatly encouraged the Crusades. In 
1271 he summoned the Council of Lyons, which con- 
vened in 1274. See Lyons. He died at Arezzo, Jan. 
19,1276. This pope instituted the regulations of the 
conclave nearly as they exist at the present time. 
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There are twenty-five epistles of Gregory in Labbe, 
Concil. vol. xi, Gerard Vossius published his Vita et 
Epistole (Grk. and Lat. Rome, 1587). See Bower, Hist. 
of Popes, vol. viii; Bonacci, Pontif. Gregorio X (Rome, 
1711, 4to). 

XI (Pierre Rocer), Pope, born in 1329 at Mau- 
mont, in France, was nephew to Clement VI, who 
made him cardinal at eighteen years of age; and gaye 
him many rich benefices. He was elected pope De- 
cember 30, 1370, and removed the papal court from 
Avignon to Rome in 1377. Wicliffe visited this pope 
at Avignon, and went back to England disgusted with 
the vices of the priesthood. Gregory opposed all 
‘heresies’? violently ; he condemned Raymond Lull 
(q. v.) and his doctrines by a bull dated January 25, 
1376, caused the burning of Jeanne Daubenton, and 
condemned the writings of Wicliffe. His pontificate 
was marked by gross nepotism. THe died suddenly, 
March 28, 1378.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gén. xxi, 817. 

XII (Ancrto Corraro), Pope, a Venetian, was 
elected pope Nov. 30, 1406, by the Roman cardinals, 
during the Western strife, while his rival Benedict XIII 
occupied the chair at Avignon. After long quarrels, 
both popes were deposed by the Council of Pisa, 1409, 
but Gregory did not yield until the assembling of the 
Council of Constance, when he formally resigned 
(4415). He was made dean of the cardinals, and died 
Oct. 18, 1417, aged 92.—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
Xxi, 821. 

XIII (Uco Buoncompaeno), Pope, born in 1502 
at Bologna, succeeded Pius V May 13, 1572. He was 
one of the most learned priests of his time, especially 
in civil and canonical law. He was a man of mild 
temper and jovial habits, yet his pontificate is stained 
by his relations to the bloody massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew (which he openly approved by a solemn 
Te Deum, and by striking medals in honor of it), 
and by his participation in a treasonable plot against 
queen Elizabeth. His reign was agitated and un- 
quiet throughout, and, amid the confusions caused by 
his attempts to confiscate many of the estates of the 
Italian nobles, he died, April 10,1585. His reform of 
the calendar, however, will carry his name down to 
the latest posterity.—Mosheim, Church Hist. cent. Xvi, 
sec. iii, pt. i, ch. i, n. 28; Ranke, History of Papacy, i, 
807 sq. See CALENDAR. 

XIV (Nicoto Sronprarr), Pope, was elected by 
the influence of the Jesuit party, Dec. 5, 1590. His 
short reign was taken up chiefly in efforts to sustain 
the league in France against Henry IV. He died Oct. 
15, 1591.—Ranke, Hist. of Papacy, i, 536. 

XV (Atessanpro Lupovist), Pope, was born at 
Bologna, 1553, made pope Feb. 9, 1621, and died July 
18, 1623. With the aid of his nephew, cardinal Ludo- 
vico, he signalized his brief reign by several measures 
of great importance to the Roman Church. He urged 
on emperor Ferdinand to exterminate Protestantism 
from the empire; he established the College of the 
Propaganda [see PropaAGANDA]; and he greatly in- 
creased the missionary enterprises of Rome in South 
America, Abyssinia, China, and India, The dominion 


of the Church was more widely extended in his reign | 


than at any former period of her history.—Ranke, 
Hist, of Papacy, ii, 64 sq. 

XVI(Barrotommro ALBERTO CAPELLARI), Pope, 
was born at Belluno, Sept.18,1765. He became a Ca- 
maldolite Benedictine under the name of Mauro, and at 
twenty-five years was made professor of theology. In 
1799 he published the Triumph of the Holy See and of 
the Church (Rome, 4to), a treatise vindicating the abso- 
lute power of the popes. In 1801 he became abbot of 
his monastery, and in 1803 general of his order. He 
was made cardinal and prefect of the propaganda in 
1826. On the death of Leo XII he was elected pope, 
Feb. 2, 1831. His reign fellin a stormy time. Imme- 
diately after his accession revolts occurred in several 
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of the papal provinces. Bologna took the lead; the 
commotion spread swiftly from Bologna throughout 
Romagna, and soon reached all parts of the pope’s do- 
minions except the metropolitan city. The intention 
of the insurgents was to put an end forever to the tem- 
poral sovereignty of the pope, and to unite the states 
of Italy. But the movement was not well contrived; 
it was simply a spontaneous burst of enthusiasm, ex- 
cited by the French Revolution of 1830. Yet so utterly 
powerless and detested was the pontifical government, 
that, left to itself, it could not have survived the shock 
of even this unorganized insurrection. Austria poured 
troops into the disaffected provinces, and quickly si- 
lenced the tumult. It was evident, however, that agi- 
tations like these could only be prevented by timely 
concessions, and the powers of Europe united to recom- 
mend this course to the pope, in order that a ‘‘ new 
era’’ (as cardinal Bernetti, the papal secretary, said) 
might commence with the popedom of Gregory XVI. 
The new era was slow in arriving. The papal govern- 
ment, as usual, forgot its promises as soon as the dan- 
ger was past. Indignant remonstrances, and partial 
attempts at revolt, rapidly followed by confiscations, 
imprisonments, and exiles, rapidly led the way to a 
complete relapse into the old system of misgovernment 
and steady suppression of free thought. The Papal 
States were now the only part of civilized Europe in 
which municipal institutions were unknown, and where 
the laity were wholly excluded from the conduct of 
public affairs. For many years the people were busy 
in plotting revolutions, and the government in practi- 
cing espionage on the largest scale, suddenly searching 
suspected houses, punishing the suspected without 
trial, and every way embittering the spirit of hostility. 
Plans were formed by the exiled patricts to unite all 
Italy in a confederation for freedom, but these plans 
were discovered and destroyed by the Austrian police 
before they were ripe for execution. All Europe look- 
ed on with pity, but no state offered to interfere, lest 
commotions in Italy should lead to disturbances else- 
where. The banished Italians themselves, in a mani- 
festo which they published in 1845, declared that the 
enormities of Gregory’s government had risen to such 
a height ‘‘ that each one of them more than sufficed to 
give the right of loudly protesting against his breach 
of faith, his trampling upon justice, his torturing hu- 
man nature, and all the excesses of histyranny.” In 
fact, the whole pontificate of Gregory was one long 
oppression of his subjects. At its termination there 
were between two and three thousand political prison- 
ers in the papal dungeons! 

Gregory was not less active in strengthening the 
power of Rome abroad than in crushing out liberty and 
happiness at home. He erected, in various countries, 
twenty-seven new bishoprics and thirty-two apostolic 
vicariates. In 1836 he gave the College De Propagan, 
da into the care of the Jesuits, and he trusted and fa- 
vored that order in every way. He opposed the Bible 
Societies and the general diffusion of the Bible, utter- 
ing violent encyclicals on these points. A better feat- 
ure was his opposition to the slave-trade and to slay- 
ery. He put down the Hermesians (q. vy.) in Ger- 
many with the strong hand, and greatly enlarged the 
bulk of the Index Expurgatorius. The Jesuit mis- 
sions were greatly fostered by Gregory, and societies 
to raise funds, such as the (fuvre de la Poi (Soci- 
ety for the Propagation of Faith) in France, grew 
rapidly in extent and productiyeness. Romanism 
increased under his pontificate in every country in 
Europe, partly in consequence of a natural reaction 
against previous depression, but largely, also, through 
the energetic activity of the pope. He died of cancer, 
June 1, 1846. Gregory wrote several Lncyclical Epis- 
tles, which are of value as showing the unchanged 
character of the papacy; among them are translated 
A Letter to the Archbishops and Bishops of I reland (Lond. 
1836, p. 71, 8vo) :-—Encyclical to all Patriarchs, Pri- 
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mates, etc. (London, 1845, p. 40, 8vo). See Farini, Lo 
Stato Romano dell’ anno 1815 (Turin, 1841, 3 vols.) ; La 
Farina, Storia d’Ttalia ; Revue des deux Mondes, June, 
1847; Moroni, Dizion. di erudizione ecclesiast. vol. xxxii. 


Gregory, George, D.D., an English divine, son of 
the prebendary of Ferns, in Ireland, was born in 1754, 
and was educated at the University of Edinburgh. In 
1778 he took orders, and became a curate at Liverpool ; 
in 1782 he removed to London, where he obtained the 
curacy of St. Giles, Cripplegate, and was chosen evening 

_ preacher of the Foundling Hospital. Lord Sidmouth 
in 1804 procured for him the living of Westham, in Es- 
sex, which Dr. Gregory held till his death in 1808. 
Among his works are Essays, historical and moral :— 
History of the Christian Church (Lond. 1790, 2 vols. 
12mo) :—Sermons, with a Treatise on the Composition of 
a Sermon (Lond. 1787, 8vo):—a translation of Lowth’s 


Lectures on Hebrew Poetry (Lond. 1787, 2 vols. 8vo).—- 


Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. i, 1328. 

Gregory, John, a learned English divine, was 
born at Amersham, in Buckinghamshire, in 1607. In 
1624 he was sent in, the capacity of servitor to Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he was placed under the tuition 
of Dr. George Morley, afterwards bishop of Winches- 
ter. Having been admitted into orders, he was ap- 
pointed one of the chaplains of his college by the dean, 
Dr. Brian Duppa. In 1634 he published a second edi- 
tion of Sir Thomas Ridley’s View of the Civil and Eccle- 
siastical Law, with Notes (d4to), by which he acquired 
much reputation on account of the civil, historical, ec- 
clesiastical, and ritual learning, and the skill in ancient 
and modern languages, Oriental as well as European, 
displayed in it. In 1641 he obtained the prebend of 
Salisbury, but was deprived of it at the Rebellion. In 
1646 he published Notes and Observations on some Pas- 
sages of Scripture (4to), which were reprinted at differ- 
ent periods, and afterwards translated into Latin and 
inserted in the Critict Sacri. He died in 1646. An ac- 
count of his life will be found in his Works (4th edit. 
Lond. 1684, 4to), Anthony Wood calls him the miracle 
of his age for critical and curious learning.—Fuller, 
Worthies of England; Hook, Eccl. Biog. vol. v; Dar- 
ling, Cyclop. Bibliog. i, 1322. 

Gregory, Olinthus Gilbert, LL.D., was born 
at Yaxley, in Huntingdonshire, Jan. 29,1774. He was 
educated under Mr. Weston, a celebrated mathemati- 
cian, and published, at 19, a text-book called Lessons 
Astronomical and Philosophical. Through the interest 
of Dr. Hutton, he was appointed in 1802 mathemati- 
cal master at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
where he obtained the professor’s chair. He published 
a large number of mathematical treatises, of which it 
is not our place to give an account, But Dr. Gregory 
possessed qualities of a still nobler and better kind 
than those of a scientific philosopher. He was a de- 
cided Christian—a man who had not only studied the 
literature of the sacred volume, but made it the rule 
of his life, as well as the source of his inward peace 
and hopes On what ijirm and enlightened grounds his 
own faith was established in the truth and fundamental 
principles of the Gospel, appears from his Letters to a 
Friend on the Evidences, Doctrines, and Duties of the 
Christian Religion (Yond. 1812, 2 vols. 8vo); a treatise 
which has long maintained a high reputation. He 
also wrote Memoirs of John Mason Good, M.D. (Lond. 
1828, 8vo) :—Memoirs of the Rev. Robert Hall (prefixed 
to the editions of Hall’s collected Works); and a num- 
ber of articles in the eclectic Review and other jour- 
nals. He died Feb. 2, 1841.—Jamieson, Relig. Biog. 
233; English Cyclopedia, 

Grellet, SrerHEN (Ltienne de Grellet du Mabdil- 
lier), the fifth child of Gabriel Mare Antoine de Grel- 
let, was born at Limoges, in France, Noy. 2,1773. His 
parents were wealthy, and ranked high among the no- 
bility. His father was comptroller of the mint, the 
friend and counsellor of Louis XVI, and was proprie- 
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tor of iron-works and of extensive porcelain manufac~ 
tories. Etienne was trained in the Roman Catholic 
faith, but at the early age of six years, by a remarka- 
ble visitation of the Holy Spirit, was brought to expe- 
rience the efficacy of private prayer. At the age of 
seventeen he was chosen one of the king’s body-guard. 
During the horrors of the Revolution the family estates 
were confiscated. Etienne and his brothers became 
prisoners of war, and were sentenced to be shot, but es- 
caped to America. In the year 1795, at Newtown, L.I., 
whilst walking in the evening twilight, he heard a 
voice pronouncing thrice the word Erprniry, and he 
was overwhelmed with powerful convictions of sin. 
He was not at that time a Christian believer, and had 
neyer seen a Bible. Waiting patiently upon the Lord, 
the divine Spirit opened to his mind the scheme of sal- 
vation by Christ, and the truth as it is in him, and, 
uniting himself to the religious Society of Friends, he 
became one of the most illustrious ministers and mis- 
sionaries of that Church. In 1798, during the preva- 
lence of yellow fever in Philadelphia, he devoted him- 
self to ministrations to the sick, the dying, and the af- 
flicted, and, taking the disease, his name was one day 
reported in the death-list. His wife was Rebecca, 
daughter of Isaac Collins, a lady of extraordinary love- 
liness and virtues. He engaged in mercantile busi- 
ness, in which he was remarkably blessed, always 
winding up his temporal concerns when required to go 
forth to proclaim the gospel of salvation, and carefully 
defraying his own expenses in his long and arduous 
journeys, being very jealous that the ministry should 
not be blamed, and feeling conscientiously bound to 
bestow without charge what he had freely received. 
He visited Europe four times. Alexander, the czar 
of Russia, received him to his friendship and to his 
warm embrace, and at his suggestion adopted various 
governmental measures, and introduced into the schools 
of the empire comprehensive Biblical selections pre- 
pared by Grellet and his friend, W. Allen. He pene- 
trated the secret archives of the Inquisition at Rome, 
and in an audience granted him by the pope, he preach- 
ed boldly to him as a fellow-sinner, and exposed vari- 
ous outrages which he had witnessed. These the pope 
condemned, and at parting gave him his benediction. 
His missionary labors embraced also Great Britain, 
North America, Hayti, etc., and were attended with 
memorable experiences and success. For a full ac- 
count thereof, see an interesting biography written by 
Benjamin Seebohm, one of his converts. See also the 
memorial issued by the Society of Friends, and The 

‘ight, Faith, and Crown, by Dr. Van Rensselaer, of the 
Presbyterian Church; also a memoir published in Lon- 
don, called Eiienne de Grellet, the French Evangelist. 
During his last illness, which was one of great suffer- 
ing, he glorified God in a wonderful manner, and his 
seasons of excruciating agony only drew from him ex- 
pressions of thanksgiving and praise. He died at Bur- 
lington, N. J., Nov. 16, 1855.—See London Quarterly 
Review, April, 1862, art. vi. (W.J. A.) 

Greslon, ADRIAN, a French Jesuit missionary, was 
born at Perigueux in 1618. He joined the Jesuits at 
Bordeaux. in Noy. 1635, and was for a while professor 
of literature and theology in several schools of his or- 
der. In 1655 he was sent as missionary to China, and 
landed at Hian in 1657. China being at that time in 
revolution, Greslon remained for a while at Hian, 
learning Chinese in the mean time. After the revo- 
lution had ended in favor of Chun-Tchi, Greslon went 
to the province of Kian-si, near Pekin, of which he 
has given a very flattering description. In 1670 he 
returned to France, where he resumed his former em- 
ployments, and died in 1697. He wrote Les Vies des 
saints Patriarches de ? Ancien Testament (with notes in 
Chinese) :—Z/Histoive de la Chine sous la domination des 
Tartares, etc. (Paris, 1661,8vo). See Lettres édifiantes ; 
Moréri, Grand Dict. hist. ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, 
xxi, 935. 
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Gretser, JAKos, a distinguished German Jesuit, 
theologian, and historian, was born at Markdorf (Sua- 
bia) in 1561. He joined the Jesuits at seventeen, and 
became successively professor of philosophy at Ingol- 
stadt in 1589, of moral theology in 1592, and of scho- 
lastic theology in 1599. He continued in this office un- 
til his death, Jan. 29, 1625. He was distinguished for 
literary activity, and wrote over one hundred and fifty 
works, mostly against the Protestants. He possessed 
much learning, yet was only an indifferent critic; and 
his style, which is flowing, is bitter and full of invec- 
tives against his adversaries. His principal works 
are, Disputatio philosophica de Topica et locis (Ingol- 
stadt, 1589, 4to):—Integra® Refutatio Historie Ordinis 
Jesuitici ab Elia Hasenmillero conscripte (Ingol. 1594, 
Ato) :—De Sancta Cruce (Ingol. 1598, 4to ; last ed. 1616, 
fol.) :—Locorum quorumdam Tertullianicorum a perver- 
sis Fr. Junii Calvinist depravationibus Vindicatio~(In- 
gol. 1600, 4to):—De Jure et More prohibendi, expur- 
gandi et abolendi libros hereticos et noxios (Ingol. 1603, 
4to) :— Exercitationum theologicarum Libri sea (1604, 
Ato):—De Spontanea disciplinarum seu flagellorum Cruce 
(1606, 4to; German by Vetter, 1612) :—De Ecclesie ca- 
tholice. sacris Processionibus (1606, 4to) :—Defensionis 
Bellarminiane (1st vol. 1607, fol. ; 2d vol. 1609, fol.) : 
—De funere christiano (1611, 4to). The catalogue of 
all his writings was published by himself in 1610 and 
1612. A complete collection of his works was pub- 
lished at Ratisbon, 1734-1741, 17 vols. fol. See Bayle, 
Dictionary; Baillet, Jugements des Savants, vol. vi; 
Wicéron, Afémoires, vol. xxvii; Alegambe, Bebl. Script. 
Soc. Jesu; Vita Gretseri (at the beginning of his Opera 
omnia); Sotwel, Bibl. Soc. Jesu; August. et Alois de 
Backer, Bibl. des Ecrivains de la Compagnie de Jésus ; 
Dupin, Nowvelle Biblioth. des Auteurs Ecclés. xvii, 63 ; 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxi, 955. 


Greve or Greeve, Ecsrert JAN, a Dutch theo- 
logian and Hebrew scholar, was born at Deventer 
Sept. 4, 1754. He studied theology at Leyden, but 
refused in 1783 to sign the formula of union except as 
a human contrivance. He was elected representative 
in 1796, and became professor of Oriental languages 
and Hebrew antiquities at the University of Frane- 
ker in 1800. He wrote Ultima Capita Jobi (38-42) 
ad grecam versionem recensita (part 1, Deventer, 1788 ; 
ii, Burg-Steinfort, 1791, 4to):—a Dutch translation of 
most of the Epistles of St. Paul (1790, 8vo) :—Vaticin- 
jum Nahumi et Habacuci (Amsterdam, 1793, 8vo) :— 

Taticinia Jesaje hebraica ad numeros recensuit, ver- 
sionem et notas adjectt E. J. Greve; accedit interpretatio 
belgica (Amst. 1800, 2 vols. 8vo); etc. His posthu- 
mous works (in Dutch) have been published by Rhyn- 
vis Feith (Amst. 1813, 8vo). See Saxius, Onomasticon 


litterarium, part viii, p. 450; A. A. Lotze, Laudatio E. | 


J. Grevii (Leyden, 1815, 8vo); Hoefer, Nouv. Biograph. 
Générale, xxi, 960. ' 


Greve, JAN, a Dutch Remonstrant divine, was born 
in the duchy of Cleves about 1580. He was establish- 
ed first at Arnheim, then at Campen, and finally at 
Heusden. In 1619 he was expelled from the country 
for refusing to sign the confession of Dort. Return- 
ing again, he preached privately for a while, but was 
discovered, arrested, and condemned to remain for life 
inthe prison of Amsterdam in 1619. His friends, how- 
ever, liberated him in 1621, after he had remained 18 
months in prison. This time he had improved by 
writing his most important work: Tribunal reforma- 
tum, in quo sanioris et tutioris justitie via judict christi- 
ano in processu criminali commonstratur, rejecta et fugata 
tortura, cujus iniguitatem duplicem, fallaciam atque illici- 
tum inter christianos usum, libera et necessarta disscrta- 
tione aperuit (Hamb. 1624-85, 4to). He alsu published 
some letters in the Limburgit Epistol. Remonsir. eccles., 
among which there is one addressed to Vorstius, in 
which he gives au account of his liberation. —See 
Bayle, Dictionary, 8. V. ; Moller, Cimbria litterata ; J6- 
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cher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-Leaik, ; Hoefer, Nowy. Biog. 
Générale, xxi, 960. 


Grey. See Gray. 


Grey, Richard, D.D.,an English divine, was born 
at Newcastle, 1694, and was educated at Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford. In 1721 he became rector of Hinton ; 
afterwards rector of Kincote and prebendary of St. 
Paul’s. He died in 1771. He published A System of 
English Ecclesiastical Law (Lond. 1743, 8vo), for which 
the University of Oxford gave him the degree of D.D.: 
—Memoria Technica, a new Method of Artificial Memory 
(Lond. 1730, and often reprinted; last ed. Lond. 1851, 
12mo):—New Method of learning Hebrew without the 
Points (London, 1738, 8vo):—Liber Jobi, an Versiculos 
divisus (1742, 8vo). This work was criticised by War- 
burton, to whom Grey replied in An Answer to Mr. 
Warburton (Lond. 1744, 8vo).—Darling, Cyclop. Bibl. 
i, 1833; Chalmers, Biog. Dict. s. v. 


Grey, Zachary, LL.D., an English divine and la- 
borious writer, was born of a Yorkshire family in 1687, 
and educated at Jesus College, Cambridge. He after- 
wards remoyed to Trinity Hall, where he took the de- 
gree of LL.D. in 1720, He was rector of Houghton 
Conquest, Bedfordshire, and wicar of St. Giles’s and St. 
Peter’s in Cambridge, and died in 1766. He was au- 
thor of nearly thirty publications, many of which are 
violent diatribes against Dissenters. The best known 
of his publications is his edition of Hudibras, with An- 
notations and a Preface (A744, 2 vols. 8vo) ; to this he 
published a supplement in 1752 (8vo). He also wrote 
An impartial Examination of Neal's History of the Pu- 
ritans (Lond. 1736-44, 3 vols. 8yo). This is a really 
valuable work in spite of its bitterness :—A Defense of 
our Ancient and Modern Historians (Lond. 2 vols. 1725 
-30):—The Ministry of the Dissenters proved to be Null 
and Void (Lond. 1725, 8yo).—Hook, Eccl. Biog. v, 412. 


Greyhound is the rendering given by our trans- 
lators of “"77T (or rather 072572 erat, zarzir’ moth- 
na’ yim, girded as to the loins, as the marg. renders ¢ 
Sept. ddéerwo gurepurarGy Sydetac evbuxoc, a cock 
strutting about proudly among his hens ; Vulg. gallus suc- 
cinctus lumbos), given in Proy. Xxx, 31, as an instance 
of gracefulness in gait. Gesenius (Heb. Thes. p. 438) 
inclines to the opinion of Bochart. (Hieroz. i, 103), 
Schultens (Comment. ad loc.), and others, that it denotes 
a war-horse, as ornamented with girths and buckles 
about the loins. This is a more noble comparison 
than the cock (with the Sept., Vulg., Aquila, Theodo- 
tion, the Targums, the Syr. and Arab, versions, Joseph 
Kimchi, and others), the greyhound (with the Veneto- 
Greek, the other Kimchis, Gershon, Luther, and oth- 
ers), or other more fanciful conjectures, e. g. the eagle, 
the zebra, etc., which may be seen in Fuller (Miscell. 
Saer. v, 12), Simonis (Exereitatio critica de 19794, Hal. 

735), and others. Maurer, however (Comment. ad loc.), 
thinks a wrestler is intended as girded for a contest, 
and he refers to Buxtorf (Lea. Talm. col. 692) as con- 
firming the signification of athlete thus assigned to 
-arzir. The hound was evidently known in ancient 
times, as appears from the Egyptian monuments. See 
Doe. 


Grief (represented by numerous Heb. words, Gr. 
Mian). The Oriental exhibits affliction over public or 
private misfortune, especially the death of a beloved 
relative or friend, by much more demonstrative signs 
than the European, although the degree of connection 
between the deceased and the mourner, and the great- 
er or more moderate vehemence of character of the be- 
reaved individual, naturally cause a certain modifica- 
tion of his grief, which is too apt to be lost sight of by 
archeologists. The customs of the ancient Hebrews 
were in this respect little different from those of mod- 
ern Orientals, and therefore derive ready elucidation 
In the most 
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violent outburst of sorrow, in the instantaneous over- 
flow of lamentation, 
they wrung their hands 
above the head (2 Sam. 
xiii, 19), or beat the 
breast with them (Nah. 
ii, 8; Luke xviii, 15; 
comp. Joseph, Ant. xvi, 
7,5: IDO, Komrecsar ; 
see Homer, JJ. ii, 700; 
Herodotus, ii, 85; Lu- 
cian, Luct. 12; Appian, 
Pun. 43; Virgil, An. 
iv, 673; xii, 871; Mar- 
tial, ii, 11,5; Petron. 
111), or smote them 
upon the thigh (Jer. 
xxxi,19; comp. Polyb. 


An ancient Egyptian woman em- 
bracing and weeping before her 
husband's mummy. 


xiii, 198; Plaut.Trucul. 
ii, 7, 42; see Dougtaei 
Analect. i, 274) or on 
the head (Josephus, Ant. xvi, 10,7), tore the beard and 
hair (Ezra ix,3; Job i, 20; comp. Joseph. Ant, xv, 3, 
9; xvi, 7,5; Barhebr. Cron. p. 256; Virgil, din. xii, 
870; Ovid, Met. xi, 746; Apul. Met. ix, p. 212, Bip. ; 
Curtius, iii, 11, 25; Petron. 111,113; Martial, ii, 11, 5), 
strewed ashes (see Carpzoy, De cinerum ap. Hebr. usu, 
meroris atque luctus rexunpiw, Rost. 1739) on the head 
(i Sam. iv, 12; 2 Sam.i,2; xiii, 19; xv,32; Neh. ix, 
1; Ezek. xxvii, 30; Lam. ii, 10; Job ii, 11; 1 Mace. 
iii, 47; iv, 89; xi, 71; 2 Macc. x, 26; xiv, 15; Judith 
ix,1; 3 Macc. iv, 6; Rev. xviii, 19; Josephus, War, ii, 
12,5; 15,4; Ant. xx, 6,1; comp. Homer, J/. xviii, 23 
sq.; xXiy, 164; Eurip. Suppl. 827; Hecub. 496; Diod. 
Sic. i, 72, 91; Lucian, Luct. 12; Apulej. M/etam. ix, p. 
212, Bip.; see Burckhardt, Nubia, p. 475; Irwin, Trav. 
p- 303, 307 ; Kirchmann, De funer, Rom. ii, 12; Mishna, 
Taanith, ii, 1), or rolled themselves in dust and ashes 
(Ezek. xxvii, 30; comp. Homer, J/. xxii, 414; xxiv, 
640; Lucian, Zuct. 12), tore the garments (see Hede- 
nus, De scissione vest. Ebreis ac gentibus usitata, Jen. 
1663; also in Ugolini Thes. xxix; Wichmannshausen, 
De laceratione vestium ap. Hebr, Viteb. 1716; also in 
Ugolino, xxxiii: this rending, however, had certain 
restrictions, Otho, Lex. Rabb. p. 360; see also Ugolino, 
De sacerdotio, ch. vi, in his Thesaur. xiii) from their 
breast (Gen. xxxvii, 29; xliv, 13; Judges xi, 36; 1 
Sam.iv, 12: 2\Sam.i,2, 11; i, 31; 1 Kings xxi; 27; 
2 Kings iy, 83 svi, 30's xi, 14) xix, Do, td Oe 
Ezra ix, 3; Esth. iv, 1; 1 Mace. ii, 14; iii, 47; iv, 
39; v, 14; xi, 71; xiii, 45; Judith xiv, 13, 15; Jer. xli, 
5; Ep. Jer. 30; Joseph. War, ii, 15,2 and 4; Acts xiv, 
14; Mishna, Jfoed Katon, iii, 7; Shab. xiii, 3; comp. 
Barhebr, Chron. p. 256; Herod. iii, 66; viii,99; Lucian, 
Luct, 12; Achil. Tat. iv, 6; Curtius, iii, 11, 25; iv, 10, 
23; v, 12, 18,51; x, 5,17; Sueton. Ces. 33; Nero, 42; 
Dougtaei Analect. i, 118; Arvieux, iii, 282), lacerated 
even their face and body (Jer. xvi, 6; xli, 5; xlvii, 5; 
Ezek. xxiv, 17; comp. Appian, Pun. 46; Virgil, dn. 
iv, 673; xii, 871; Cicero, Leg. ii, 23, 59; Petron. xvi, 
111; Riippell, Abyss, ii, 57), though this last (see Wich- 
mannshausen, De corpore scissuris figurisque non crue- 
tando, Viteb.; Michaelis, De inciswra propter mortuos, 
in his Observ. sacr. Arnhem, 1752, p. 131 sq.) was for- 
bidden by the Mosaic law (Ley. xix, 28; Deut. xiv, 1 
sq.), as it was in the twelve Roman tables (Cie. Leg. 
ii, 23 sq.). These marks of deep grief were usually 
combined together. At protracted and regularly ap- 
pointed seasons of mourning (for the deceased), persons 
were accustomed to fast (q. v.), put on mourning- 
weeds [see SACKCLOTH |, cover up the lower part of 
the countenance (Hzek. xxiv, 17, 22; Micah iii, 7; 
comp. sth. vii, 8) or the entire head (2 Sam, xv, 30; 
xix, 4; Jer. xiv, 3,4; Homer, Od. iv, 154; viii, 92), 
neglect to wash and anoint themselves (comp. Diod. 
Sic. i, 72 and 91), or cleanse their clothes (2 Sam. xiv, 
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2; xix, 24; comp. 2 Sam. xii, 20; Dan. x, 3; Judith 
x, 2 sq.), and abstain from all ornament (Ezek. xxvi, 
16 [compare xxiv, 17]; Jonah iii, 6; Judith x, 3; 
comp. Homer, J/. xxii, 468; Lycophron, Cassand. 862 ; 
Livy, ix, 7; xxxiv,7; Sueton. Octav. 100), even lay- 
ing aside their shoes (2 Sam. xv, 30; Ezek. xxiv, 17, 
23), and, as a special token of humiliation, shearing off 
the beard and hair, the pride of an Oriental (Isa. xv, 
2; Jer. vii, 29; xvi, 6; xli, 5; xlviii, 37; Ep. Jer. 
12; Amos viii, 10; Micah i, 16; Ezek. vii, 18; xxvii, 
31; comp. Homer, JI. xxiii, 46 sq.; Od. iy, 197 ; xxiv, 
45 sq.; Euripid. Orest. 458; Alcest. 427 ; Diod. Sic. i, 
84; lian, V. H. vii, 8 ; Herod. iv, 71; ix, 24; Cur- 
tius, x, 5,17; Sueton. Calig: 5; Ovid, Ars. Am. iii, 38). 
In deep grief they also seated or lay themselves on the 
ground (2 Sam, xii, 16; xiii, 31; Isa. iii, 20; xlvii,1 
[ Ezek. viii, 14] ; Jonah iii,6; Neh.i,4; Jobii,8; xvi, 
15; Matt. xi, 21, ete. ; comp. Josephus, Ant. xix, 8, 2; 
Philo, Opp. ii, 519; Homer, //. xviii, 26; see Kype, 
Observ. i, 261). Mourning usually lasted seven days 
(1 Sam. xxxi, 13; 1 Chron. x, 12; Judith xvi, 29; 
Sirach xxii, 12; Joseph. Ant. xvii, 8,4; comp. Heliod. 
vii, 11; Lucian, Dea Syr. 52 sq. ; see Movers, Phonic. 
p. 200); in extraordinary cases, longer (Numb. xx, 29 ; 
Deut. xxi, 18; Joseph. War, iii, 9,5). Wealthy per- 
sons were accustomed to hire professional mourning 
women (Mi235P, prefice, Jer. ix, 16), who uttered 
loud wailing cries in the house and at the graye during 
the days of mourning (2 Chron. xxxv, 25), often in re- 
sponsive chants (Moed Katon, iii, 8), and with instru- 
mental accompaniment (Chel. xvi, 7). The same cus- 
tom is well known to have prevailed among the Greeks 
(see Potter, Antig. ii, 407 sq.) and Romans. On the 
usages of the modern East, see Mayr, Schicksale, ii, 87. 
Public mourning was instituted upon general calami- 
ties; the Jews were also obliged to take part in lamen- 
tation for the death of (heathen) rulers (Philo, Opp. ii, 
525; comp. Livy,ix,7). It was a peculiarity of Per- 
sian usage that no mourner could enter the royal pal- 
ace (Esth. iv, 2), such probably being regarded as un- 
cleanly by the Zend religion (Creuzer, Symbol. i, 712). 
See generally Geier, De Ebrworum luctu lugentiumque 
ritibus (Lips. 1656; ed. by Kall, Hafn. 1745; also in 
Ugolini Thesaur. xxxiii) ; Otho, Lex. Rabb. p. 390; on 
the Grecian usages, Nicolai, De luctu Grecorum (Marb. 
1698), and Lange, Observait. sacr. p. 346 sq.; on mod- 
ern Persian, Chardin, Voyage, vi, 485 sq.—Winer, ii. 
630. See Mournine ; FuNERAL. 

Griesbach, Jowann JAKOB, an eminent German 
Protestant theologian, was born at Butzbach, in Hesse 
Darmstadt, Jan. 4, 1745. He received his early edu- 
cation at Frankfort-on-the-Main, where his father was 
pastor, and afterwards visited successively the univer- 
sities of Tubingen, Halle, and Leipzig, where he studied 
theology under the leaders of the different schools. 
He staid longest at Tubingen, where the old dog- 
matic system and method were still prevalent; but, 
having gone to Halle, Semler’s teachings exerted a 
lasting influence on his mind, and led the way to his 
subsequent career. He became tutorin the university 
in 1771, but, before entering on his duties, he made a 
journey through part of Germany and Holland, and 
visited London, Oxford, Cambridge, and Paris. Crit- 
ical examination of the text of the Bible was then 
much in fayor, and young Griesbach followed the cur- 
rent in the line in which he was soon to surpass all 
competitors, both in the opinion of posterity, and even 
in that of his contemporaries. However unimportant 
such critical researches may appear, on account of 
their mechanical minuteness, in view of the higher 
interests of religion and of science, we must remember 
that they were then not only useful, but necessary, even 
apart from their immediate and manifest object. On 
his return Griesbach settled at Halle, where he became 
professor in 1773; in 1775 he removed to Jena in the 
same capacity, and afterwards remained permanently 
attached to that university. His services were fully 
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appreciated, and rewarded with honors and appoint- 
ments even of a civic nature; thus he was appointed 
to represent the state and the university at the diets 
and on other public occasions. He died March 24, 
1812. 

Griesbach’s name is inseparably connected with the 


criticism of the text of the N. T., so much so, indeed, as 


- 


to throw all his works on other subjects entirely in the 
shade, and to form an epoch in that special depart- 
ment. In order to form a just estimate of his services, 
it is necessary to be thoroughly acquainted with the 
state of this science at the time. See Criticism, Bin- 
LICAL. Griesbach’s studies in regard to the text were 
first directed to the collecting and appreciation of va- 
rious readings. This field had often been gone over 
before, and it was thought that much less would be 
discovered in it than was found afterwards by paying 
greater attention to the quotations of the Greek fa- 
thers, and to some versions heretofore but little noticed, 
such as the Philoxenian, the Armenian, and the Gothic. 
Next he attempted to establish, on the basis of the 
ideas of Bengel and Semler, a history of the ancient 
text as a necessary basis for every improvement of it. 
On this history, all the details of which have not, 
howeyer, proved correct, but have given a great im- 
pulse to researches, Griesbach founded a new theory 
of criticism, the rules of which were to regulate the 
choice and value of the various readings in individual 
passages, and which was based essentially on a combi- 
nation of historical facts and logical principles. Final- 
ty, Griesbach undertook the task on which his reputa- 


tion chiefly rests, viz. the publication of a critically | 


amended edition of the text of the New Testament. 
Till then, among nearly 360 editions, there had been 
but two forms of text, both originating in the 16th 
century, when criticism was yet in its infancy. They 
were the so-called Teatus receptus, which the Lutheran 
Church considered as unimpeachable; and the Com- 
plutensian, which circulated among the Roman Catho- 
lies. Bengel alone had dared to depart somewhat 
from the former, and that only by introducing a few 
readings of the latter. Griesbach’s innovation excited 
great alarm among the partisans of the existing texts. 
Joachim Hartmann, professor at Rostock, attacked him 
in a pamphlet in 1775; but this, as well as other simi- 
lar attacks, were answered by the preface of Gries- 
bach’s second edition. His editions of the N. T. ap- 
peared in the following order: 1. Libri N. T. historict 
(Halle, 1774, pt. i, ii), containing the first three gospels 
arranged synoptically. To this belongs as vol. ii (1775), 
the first edition of the Epistles and of Revelation, and 
to the latter, again as vol. i, a second (non-synoptical) 
edition of the historical books. The synopsis was after- 
wards reprinted, sometimes separately. 2. The princi- 
pal edition (Halle, and London, 1796, 1806, 2 pts. 8vo), 
yery complete, and with important prolegomena. 3. 
A costly edition (Leipz. 4 vols. small 4to, or small folio, 
1803-1807, in copper types; 4th and 5th pocket edi- 
tions, Leipzig, 1805, 1825), like the preceding, but with 
the principal variations only. A new edition of the 
principal critical work of Griesbach was commenced 
in 1827 by David Schulz, but the first part only has 
appeared. ‘The text of Griesbach has not remained 
intact in all these editions, It has often been used or 
referred to by others, and its peculiar readings, at least, 
are always introduced in the new critical editions. 
The other critical works of Griesbach are, De codict- 
bus evv. origenianis (1771) :—Cure in historiam textus 
epp. paul. (1777) : — Symbol critice ad supplendas et 
corrigendas varias N. T’, lectiones (pt. i, 1785; ii, 1793); 
__Commentarius criticus in textum Gr. N. T. (1794 sq.). 
Little need be said of his other works. They are 
mostly acadeinical essays on exegesis, history. and 
dogmatics, and were published by Gabler in Z parts 
(Kleinere Schriften, 1825). Some of them, however, 
possess yet a certain interest, as serving to show the 
progress made by science under the influence of the- 
IIl.—S ss 
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ologians, conservative at heart, but advancing never- 
theless more or less with the times. Such was Gries- 
bach, who may, perhaps, not unjustly be called a mid- 
dle-party man, in view of his Theopneustie (1784), his 
Christologie d. Hebriéerbriefs (1791), and especially of 
his Anlettung 2. Studium d. populdren Dogmatik (1779, 
1789, several ed.), a work considered at first as retro- 
grade and inconsequent by the so-called friends of 
progress. His Vorlesungen wi. Hermeneutik d. N. T., 
printed after his death (in 1815), belongs to the so-call- 
ed school of grammatico-historical interpretation which 
prevailed during the author’s life, and is such a work 
as would naturally be expected from a pupil of Semler 
and Ernesti. 

‘“‘ The peculiar principle of Griesbach’s system con- 
sists in a division of the Greek manuscripts of the New 
Testament into three classes, each of which is consid- 
ered as an independent witness for the various read- 
ings of the manuscripts which it comprises. He thus 
contemplates the existence of three distinct species of 
texts, which, with respect to their relationship or affin- 
ity, are called by Bengel , families,’ and by Semler, ~ 
Griesbach, and Michaelis ‘recensions’ or ‘ codices,’ 
namely: 1. The ‘Alexandrian’ recension or codex, 
comprehending manuscripts which, in peculiar read- 
ings, agree with the citations found in the early Greek- 
Egyptian fathers, particularly Origen and Clemens of 
Alexandria. 2. The ‘Western’ recension, which is 
identified with the citations of the Latin fathers, espe- 
cially Cyprian and Tertullian, and was used by the 
Christians of Carthage, Rome, and the west of Europe. 
3. The ‘Byzantine’ or Asiatic recension, comprising 
numerous manuscripts which were used especially in 
the see of Constantinople and the adjacent Oriental 
provinces, and have furnished the received text, called 
the Greek Vulgate. Each of these recensions has char- 
acteristics peculiar to itself, yet no individual manu- 
script exhibits any recension in a pure state, but is as- 
signed to the Alexandrian or Western class, as the pe- 
culiar reading of each of those classes preponderate. 
Though Griesbach considers departures from the re- 
ceived Greek Vulgate as various readings, he does not 
allow the existence of any standard text as a criterion 
for determining which are genuine or spurious read- 
ings, his object being to show, not the character of par- 
ticular deviations from any individual recension, but 
the general coincidence of manuscripts with one recen- 
sion or codex more than with another. The authorized 
text does not regulate, but is regulated by his critical 
opinion of its comparative value; and the immense 
number of various readings form a floating medium 
in which the genuine text is considered to be in all in- 
stances discoverable. However, although he professes 
to determine the value of readings by the number of 
classes by which they are supported, he constantly dis- 
plays a very decided preference for the Alexandrian 
class, which he places far above the two others in the 
rank of authority, a few manuscripts of this recension 
being supposed to outweigh a multitude of such as be- 
long to the Byzantine recension, which he regards as 
certainly the most untrustworthy of all (Prol. 1xxii). 
The reason assigned by Griesbach for this decision is _ 
the fact that the Greek transcripts of this class contain 
a remarkably large number of suspected readings, ow- 
ing to the very great liberties taken by learned copy- 
ists in making successive alterations; and finding the 
coincidence of the namerous scriptural quotations of 
Origen of Alexandria with the celebrated Greek man- 
uscript of the New Testament from that city to be very 
striking, he thence concludes that the passages Now @X- 
tant in this father’s writings, of the commencement of 
the 3d century, discover the earliest, and therefore the 
purest text of which we have any knowledge to be 
that of the Alexandrian manuscripts. His ultimate 
choice of readings is consequently determined by the 
testimony of Origen, in confirmation of which he often 
adduces much collateral evidence from the primitive 
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fathers and versions; and of the readings thus proved 
to be genuine is formed his corrected text of the New 
Testament. Against the complicated hypothesis on 
which Griesbach has based his system of recensions 
many very important objections were urged by learn- 
ed Biblical critics of Germany (as by Hartmann, men- 
tioned aboye), and in England, especially by archbish- 
op Lawrence and Dr. Frederick Nolan. The primary 
fact enforced by Griesbach, that the Alexandrian read- 
ings which are supported by the quotations of Origen 
possess the highest authority of all, is disputed by pro- 
fessor Matthix, of Moscow, in his critical edition of the 
New Testament, and with greater confidence by pro- 
fessor Martin Scholz, of Bonn, in the prolegomena to 
his very learned and elaborate edition, founded on a 
system wholly at variance with that of Griesbach. The 
Alexandrian manuscripts are acknowledged by Scholz 
to be more ancient, but he asserts them to be more cor- 
rupt than any others, and contends that in Alexandria 
the alterations of the text principally originated. He 
divides all the manuscripts, not, as Griesbach, into three, 
but into two classes, the Byzantine and the Alexan- 
drian, in which latter he includes the Western ; and he 
gives a decided superiority to the authority of the By- 
zantine recensions, which, in opposition to Griesbach, 
he strenuously maintains to be directly derived from 
the autographs of the eyangelists and apostles them- 
selves. The work by archbishop Lawrence on this 
subject is entitled Remarks upon the Systematical Clas- 
sification of Manuscripts adopted by Dr. Griesbach (1814, 
8vo). The learned author states that he considers 
Griesbach to be what bishop Marsh denominated him, 
‘the most consummate critic that ever undertook an 
edition of the New Testament;’ but in the course of 
his critical strictures on the origin and execution of 
his plan of appreciating manuscripts, he employs the 
severest terms of censure, obserying that ‘ Griesbach’s 
mode of investigation is unsatisfactory, his classifica- 
tion fallacious, and his statement of the number of read- 
ings inaccurate; that no such classification of the man- 
uscripts of the New Testament is possible; the exist- 
ence of three distinct species of texts being a fact only 
synthetically presumed, and not capable of any ana- 
lytical demonstration ; so that the student finds he is 
treading, not on solid ground, but on a critical quick- 
sand,’ Griesbach was long and severely attacked by 
Trinitarian writers as an opposer of the doctrine of 
Christ's divinity, chiefly in consequence of his having 
rejected from his text the celebrated passage respect- 
ing the three that bare witness (1 John y, 7), and also 
for inserting o¢ for Oed¢ in 1 Tim, iii, 16, and Kupiov 
for Ocov in Acts xx, 28. In consequence of these and 
other points in his critical works, the commendation 
and patronage of the Unitarians were bestowed upon 
him; but in the preface to his treatise on the apostol- 
ical writings, he makes the following solemn declara- 
tion: ‘Ut iniquas suspiciones omnes, quantum in me 
est, amoliar, et hominibus maleyolis calumniandi an- 
sam preripiam, publice profiteor, atque Deum testor, 
neutiquam me de veritate istius dogmatis dubitare ;’ 
and to this may be added a statement from his Prole- 
gomena, namely, that ‘nulla emendatio a recentioribus 
editoribus tentata ullam Scripture Sacre doctrinam 
immutat, aut evertit,’ though ‘pauce sensum senten- 
tiarum afliciunt.? The laborious and minutely learn- 
ed work by the Rev. Dr. Nolan, entitled An Inguiry 
into the Integrity of the Greek Vulgate, or Received Text 
of the New Testament, published in 1815, is chiefly occu- 
pied in presenting evidence to subvert the critical sys- 
tem of Griesbach, and to establish the position since 
taken by professor Scholz and others, that the Byzan- 
tine, and not the Alexandrian, codices are the most 
worthy of reliance. ‘Griesbach’s theory,’ says Dr. 
Nolan, ‘is one of the most elaborate of those that have 
unsettled the foundation on which rests the entire can- 
on. His corrected text can be received only as a proof 
of the general corruption of the sacred Scriptures, and 
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of the faithlessness of the traditionary testimony by 
which it is supported, since he states that the two prin- 
cipal classes of text, the Alexandrian and the Western, 
have been interpolated in every part; that the author- 
ized Greek version exhibits 150,000 various readings, 
and has remained 1400 years in its present state of cor- 
ruption; that there appears, therefore, to be no reser- 
vation by which the doctrinal integrity of the sacred 
Scriptures can be saved; for if, in the apostolic and 
primitive ages, corruption was prevalent, whatever be 
the text gathered out of the immense number of vari- 
ous readings, it may be as well any other as that orig- 
inally delivered by the inspired writers.’ Griesbach 
indeed declares, in his Symbole Critice, that the man- 
uscripts of the Alexandrian and Western recensions, 
on which his ststem is founded, were grossly corrupt- 
ed in the age succeeding that of the apostles; that 
those which he held in the highest esteem were cor- 
rupted in every page by marginal scholia and inter- 
pretations of the fathers, and contained innumerable 
and very serious errors (‘innumeros gravissimosque 
errores’). He further states in the same treatise that 
no reliance can be placed on the printed editions of the 
works of Origen, on the fidelity of his different tran- 
scribers, on the accuracy of his quotations, or, finally, 
on the copies of the Scriptures from which he quoted; 
so that, as observed by Dr. Nolan, we have only to take 
his own account of the state in which he finds the best 
part of his materials to discover the extreme insecuri- 
ty of the fabric which he has raised on such a founda- 
tion. ‘His innovations,’ continues the same learned 
divine, ‘are formidable in number and nature ; his cor- 
rections proscribe three important passages (already 
named) affecting the doctrinal integrity of the inspired 
text; for a proof once established of its partial corrup- 
tion in important matters must involve its character 
for general fidelity ; and the deservedly high charac- 
ter and singular merit of this learned edition must 
heighten apprehension and alarm at the attempts thus 
made to undermine the authority of the received text, 
for the scrupulous accuracy of its execution must al- 
ways command respect’’? (English Cyclop.). See Her- 
zog, Real-Encyklopddie. v, 389; English Cyclopedia, s. 
v.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biogr. Générale, xxii, 25; Kéthe, 
Griesbach’s Lebensbeschreibung (Jena, 1812); Seiler, 
Hermeneutics, p. 340 sq.; Horne, Introduction to the 
Scriptures, vol. ii. 

Griffen, BensAmtn, a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter, was born in Mamaroneck, New York, June 6, 1792. 
When about nineteen years of age he joined the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. Soon after his conversion he 
was received into the New York Conference, and re- 
mained a member of that body (except for a short in- 
terval) for fifty years. In 1853 he was elected secre- 
tary of his Conference, and continued in that office un- 
til his death, which occurred at Rye, N. Y., Jan. 20, 
1861. Among the members of his Conference he was 
the youngest man of his age ; his cheeks had the fresh- 
ness of youth; his step was firm and elastic; his voice 
retained its clearness and compass to the last; ‘‘his 
eye was not dim, nor his natural force abated.”’ His 
activity, his vigor, his sprightly humor, and his flow of 
spirits seemed as perfect at the last Conference he at- 
tended as they had ever been. He grew more and 
more genial as life advanced, and his Christian graces 
shone out more clearly. He was remarkable for his 
punctuality as well as for his patient labor. Few men 
have performed more unrequited toil for the Church 
than he. He was freasurer for many years of the 
Board of Conference Trustees, and also of the Ministers’ 
Mutual Assistance Society. He rendered his services 
with the strictest fidelity, and without any compensa- 
tion. He had been appointed for the third time to 
Kingston, but never reached his field of labor. God 
had prepared for him a mansion in heaven, and he en- 
tered it suddenly. His Master kindly brought the 
season of earthly labor and eternal repose close to each 
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other.— Methodist, No.52; Minutes of Conferences, 1862, | 
p.71. (G.B.D.) 


Griffin, Edmund Dorr, A.M.,a Protestant Episco- 
pal minister, was born at Wyoming, Pa., Sept. 18, 1804. 
Early in life he gave proofs of classical proficiency in 
the composition of some Latin poems and poetic ver- 
sions, which were considered to possess rare excellence. 
In 1823 he passed A.B. in Columbia College with dis- 
tinguished honor; and having studied theology two 
years in the New York Theological Seminary, he was 
admitted to deacon’s orders in 1826. After supplying 
for atime a church at Utica, he returned to New York, 
and was appointed agent to the Gen. Theolog. Semina- 
ry ; he became rector of St. James’s, New York, and the 
Associate Church of Bloomingdale, officiating also tem- 
porarily in Christ’s Church, New York, as assistant to 
Dr. Lyell. In 1828, his health failing, he sailed for 
Europe, and visited England, France, and Italy. On 
his return he commenced lecturing at Columbia Col- 
lege, April 13, 1830, on the History of Literature, con- 
tinuing the series which his friend, Prof. McVickar, 
had been obliged to suspend on account of ill health. 
Griffin’s lectures had great success; and measures 
were in progress for the formation of a new chair of 
history in the college expressly for him, when, during 
the vacation, he was seized with inflammation of the 
bowels, and died Aug. 31, 1830. His MSS. were pub- 
lished after his death by his friend MeVickar under 
the title Remains of Rev. E. D. Griffin (N.Y.,2 vols. 
8vo). They contain several pieces of poetry, some of 
which are in Latin; an account of travels through 
Italy and Switzerland in 1829; notes on France, Eng- 
land, and Scotland in 1828, 1829, and 1830; extracts 
from his lectures, and some essays written while a stu- 
dent. See MeVickar, Notice (in the Preface of the 
Remains of R. E.G.) ; Cyclop. of American Literature, 
ii, 391; Christian Review, iv, 356; Sprague, Annals, v, 
671. 


Griffin, Edward Dorr, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, was born at East Haddam, Conn., Jan. 6, 
1770, and graduated at Yale College in 1790 with distin- 
guished honor. After teaching for a time at Derby, 
he studied theology under the guidance of Jonathan 
Edwards, and was licensed in 1792, He commenced 
his labors at New Salem, supplied at Farmington, and 
fhen was called to the Congregational Church at New 
Hartford, of which he was ordained pastor in 1795. In 
1800 he visited New Jersey, and supplied in Orange for 
a short time, when he accepted a call from Newark, 
where he was installed pastor in 1801, as colleague to 
Dr. M‘Whorter, whom he succeeded as pastor in 1807. 
In 1808 he received the degree of D.D. from Union 
College. In 1809 he was appointed to the Bartlett 
professorship in Andover, and in 1811 was installed in 
Park-street Church, Boston. In 1812-13 he delivered 
his celebrated Park-street lectures. On resigning his 
charge in Boston he returned to Newark, and was in- 
stalled in the Second Presbyterian Church in 1815. He 
interested himself warmly in the cause of the Africans, 
the American Bible and United Foreign Mission So- 
cieties. In 1821 he was appointed president of Wil- 
liams College, and filled that office most ably and ac- 
ceptably for fifteen years, resigning it in 1836, and re- 
tiring to Newark, N. J., where he died, Nov. 8, 1837. 
His ministry was marked by numerous revivals. Dr, 
Grifin was a man of large intellectual proportions. 
‘<The peculiar cast of his preaching and other religious 
instructions and appeals was formed, more perhaps 
than that of many other great minds, by his cherished 
habit of precise discrimination on the leading points 
of the prevalent theology. In his course of teaching 
in mental philosophy he drew the current distinctions 
with great accuracy and decision. Uis theological 
writings are distinguished by lucid and energetic state- 
ments of the main points belonging to the theological 
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views of the time, and in such statements his ability 
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was not surpassed by any man of the age. Tis taste 
for those theological distinctions, his high sense of their 
value, and his facility and satisfaction in using them, 
gave his most rhetorical pulpit discourses remarkable 
internal coherence and compactness, and enabled him 
to command the judgments of his hearers by the force 
of a very stringent logic. The great prominence and 
intense light in which he placed some leading points 
of religious truth constitute the striking feature of his 
theological discussions. This trait is conspicuous in 
his Park-street lectures, his work on the Atonement, 
and some smaller publications on particular points of 
Christian doctrine. On the whole, the position and 
influence of Dr. Griffin are widely attested by the pro- 
found and general respect for his memory, and by the 
evident fruits of his labors. His power of clear, pene- 
trating, and, at the same time, of lofty and comprehen- 
sive thought—his skill and force in argument, his rhe- 
torical genius and culture, his eloquence, his majestic 
person and manner, all pervaded and controlled by his 
enlightened religious devotion, performed efficient ser- 
vice for the Church, and placed him among the great- 
er lights of his age”’ (J. W. Yeomans, cited by Sprague). 
He published The Extent of the Atonement 1819, 12mo): 
—Diwvine Efficiency (1833, 12mo0) :—Causal Power of Re- 
generation, etc. (1834), and numerous Sermons Ad- 
dresses, Orations, and Lectures, from 1805 to 1833.— 
Sprague, Annals, iv, 26; Bibliotheca Sacra, Jan, 1858 ; 
Princeton Review, xi, 404; Am. Bib. Rep. iii, 623; NV. A. 
Rev. xxxiv, 119; Cooke, Recollections of E. D. Griffin 
(Boston, 1866, vo). 

Griffith, Bensamry, a minister prominent among 
the early Baptists in America. He was born in County 
Cardigan, South Wales, in 1688, and came to this coun- 
try in 1710, settling in Montgomery township, Penn. 
He was baptized in 1711, called to the ministry in 1722, 
and ordained in 1725. He enjoyed a successful minis- 
try, labored extensively, and churches still exist that 
were formed in the field of his itinerant labors. He 
published—1. A Treatise of Church Discipline :—2. 
Vindication of the Doctrine of the Resurrection :—3. An- 
swer to “ The Divine Right of Infant Baptism,” printed 
by B. Franklin, 1747. He also wrote An Essay on the 
Power and Duty of an Association, and left it in MS. It 
was published in 1832. He died in 1768. (1. E. 8.) 


Grimshaw, Wi11AM, a minister of the Church 
of England, was born in Lancashire, Eng., in 1708, ed- 
ucated at Cambridge, and entered into holy orders in 
1731. After spending some years as minister of Todmor- 
den, near Rochdale, he was appointed in 1742 to the per- 
petual curacy of Haworth, in Yorkshire. In 1745 he 
entered into a close union with the Methodists, acted 
as Mr. Wesley’s assistant in what was known as the 
Haworth circuit, and until his death, which occurred in 
1763, was the mainstay of the connection in that part 
of the country. Mr. Grimshaw was the author of a 
Sermon in Defence of the Methodists, printed in 1749, 
and republished with his biography. “ He was of a 
cheerful, generous turn of mind, very courteous, and 
open as the day in his conversation with the people 
wherever he went. He was a natural orator, spoke 
with great fluency, and preached the Gospel with great 
ability and approbation.” Wesley said of him, ‘‘ He 
carries fire wherever he goes.”-—Myles, Life of" Grim- 
shaw; Crowther, Portraiture of Methodism ; Newton, 
Memoirs of Grimshaw (Lond. 1799, 12mo) ; Stevens, 
History of Methodism, i, 258; Wesley, Works, iv, 117; 
vi, 790. 

Grind (jT, tachan’, to crush sma 
20; Dent. ix, 21; specially with a hand-mill, Judg. 
xvi, 21; Numb. xi, 8; also tropically, to oppress the 
poor by exaction, Isa. tio, In the expression Tet 
my wife grind for another,”’ Job xxi, 10, itis put as the 
picture of abject poverty and degradation, i. e. let her 
become his mill-wench or menial; comp. Exod. xi, 5; 
Isa. xlvii, 2). See Grits. In the earliest ages men 
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took the pains to roast the kernels of grain (Serv. ad 
Ain. i, 184), and to pound them (Pliny, xviii, 23) in a 
mortar (M22, 72772) with a pestle (comp. Numb. xi, 
8), and this method of preparing it is still common (in 
small encampments) among the modern Arabs (Burck- 
hardt, Wahaby, p. 36). Yet the hand-mill (7253, 
FAM, verpoptAy) is an ancient invention (see Virgil. 
Moret. 19), for it was early employed by the Hebrews 
(Numb. xi, 8), and continued in use by them to the 
latest age (being often alluded to in the Talmud under 
the name I> >t} DIT, or N77 O37), and is still in 
common use (in villages) among the Orientals (Nie- 
buhr, Beschr. p. 51; Trav.i,150 ; comp. Laborde, Com- 
mentaire, p.58). It consisted of two millstones (Plaut. 
Asinar. ii, 1,16); the upper one (=3°), the rider, Deut. 
xxiv, 6; 2 Sam. xi, 21; or, fully, 335 m>B, the rider- 
piece, Judg. ix, 53; in Greek, bvoc or tuvdov, Lat. 
catillus) was movable and slightly concave, so as to fit 
the surface of the stationary lower one (M°FINM m8), 
Job xli, 16; Gr. pidAn, Lat. meta). It was (in poor 
families) worked by the women (Shaw, Trav. p. 202; 
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(see Herod. iv, 2, and compare the tradition that king 
Zedekiah was thus treated, Ewald, Jsr. Gesch. iii, 445). 
An allusion to the noise of these mills, as being some- 
what pleasing to the domestic ear (like that of a mod- 
ern coffee-mill, which conveys an intimation of home 
comforts), seems to be contained in Jer. xxv, 10; Ecel. 
xii, 4; Rev. xviii, 22; others, however, consider these 
passages to refer to the singing, or rather screaming, 
of the females employed, as a means of diversion dur- 
ing their toil, or to drown the grating of the mill- 
stones (Hackett, Illustra. of Script. p. 80). It was not 
lawful to distrain the family hand-mill for debt (Deut. 
xxiv, 6). In later times large mills, worked by asses, 
were used qian 5u5 pom, Buxtorf, Lexicon Chald. 
2252), as by the Greeks (utAoc éKéc, Matt. xviii, 6) 
and Romans (asint molarii, Varro, R. R. i, 19, 5; 
Colum. vii, 1; Cato, R. R. x, 4; Ovid, Fast. vi, 318; 
Lucian, Asin. xxxviii, 42; Apulej. Metam. vii, p. 153, 
Bip. ; Digest. xxiii, 7, 18), and as are still found in 
the East (Burckhardt, Spriichv. p. 41; Robinson, i, 
161; Russel, Aleppo, i, 100). (On the subject gener- 
ally, see F. L. Goetze, De pistrinis vet. Cygn.1730; also 


{in Ugolini Thesaur. xxix; Hoheisel, De mols manu- 


alibus vet. Gedani, 1728; also 
in Ugolini, 76.; Beckmann, 
Erfind. ii, 1 sq.; Mongoz, in 
the Mémoires del’ Institut Roy- 
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Joliffe, Trav. p. 87; Burckhardt, Arab. p. 187; Robin- 
son, 11,405,650; Wellsted, Trav.i,249; Thomson, Land 
and Book, ii, 295; see Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. ii, 223; 
comp. Mishna, Tohor. vii, 4), but in large households, 
where it was severe toil (Artemid. ii, 42), by slaves 
(Arvieux, Voy. iii, 204; Burckhardt, Arab. p. 187), as a 
female employment (Matt. xxiv, 41; Luke xvii, 35), 
and that of the most menial kind (Exod. xi, 5; Isa. 
xvii, 2; Job xxxi, 10; comp. Eccl. xii, 3; see Odys. 
vii, 103 sq.; Simonid. Jambd. 85 sq.; Plaut. Mere. ii, 3, 
62; Theophr. Char.5; Aristoph. Nub. 1858; Callimach, 
in Del, 242), but also as a male task, especially in pun- 
ishment (Judg. xvi, 21; Lam. vy, 13; compare Terent. 
Andr. i, 2, 29; Plaut. Pen. v, 3, 83; Asinar. i, 1,16; 
Epidic. i, 2, 42; Mostell. i, i, 16; Polluc. Onom. iii, 8 ; 
Cic. Quint. i, 2,4; see Cod. Theodos. xiv, 8, 7), such 
culprits being closely fettered (Terent. Phorm. ii, 8, 19; 
Plaut. Pers. i, 1, 21 sq.), and even blinded (Judg. xvi, 
21), by which means the giddiness arising from per- 
petually going round was at the same time avoided 


ale, class. d’ hast. iii, 441 sq.). 
—Winer, ii, 119. See Mix. 

The GRINDERs (M1300, io- 
chanoth’, fem. ones grinding, 
by allusion to females so em- 
ployed) of Eccles. xiii, 3, are 
evidently the teeth, whose de- 
cay is an evidence of old age 
(comp. MNe, tachanah’, mill, 
‘‘ grinding,’ ver.4). See Ca- 
PER-PLANT. 

Grindal, Epmunp, D.D., 
archbishop of Canterbury, was 
born in the year 1519, in Cum- 
berland. He was educated 
at Magdalen College, Cam- 
bridge, and was on all oeca- 
sions distinguished as a learn, 
ed man atthe university. In 
1550 he was selected by Rid- 
ley, bishop of London, as his 
chaplain. In 1553, on the 
death of king Edward VI, 
apprehending the persecution 
of the Protestants, he fled to 
Strasburg, in Germany, where 
he was well received. Dur- 
ing his residence abroad he 
devoted much time to the du- 
ties of religion, to his studies, to the matter of the con- 
troversies at Frankfort, and to assisting Mr. John Fox 
in his Martyrology. In 1558, Grindal, on the accession 
of queen Elizabeth to the crown, returned to England ; 
was diligently employed in the reformation of relig- 
ion; assisted in public disputations; preached at the 
court and at St. Paul’s with great zeal and piety; and 
in 1559, on the removal of Bonner, bishop of London, 
the queen thought none so fit to sueceed him as Grin- 
dal. He reluctantly accepted the office, but nobly dis- 
charged its duties. In 1575 he was nominated and ap- 
pointed for the see of Canterbury, but in 1576, oppos- 
ing the queen in some of her arbitrary proceedings con- 
cerning ecclesiastical affairs, he was sequestered from 
his office. In 1582 he offered his resignation, but, be- 
fore the measure was completed, he died on the 6th of 
July, 1583, at Croydon. Grindal was a man of sincere 
personal piety, and of great firmness and resolution, 
though of a mild and affable temper and friendly dis- 
position, In the time in which he lived, he was cele- 
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brated for his episcopal abilities and admirable endow- 
ments for spiritual government, as well as his singular 
learning. The High-churchmen call him an ultra- 
Protestant, from the fayor he showed to the Puritans, 
and from his abhorrence of Romanizing tendencies, 
His Remains, edited for the Parker Society, appeared in 
Cambridge, 1843 (8vo).—Jones, Christian Biog. p. 199; 
Neal, History of the Puritans, vol.i; Burnet, History of 
the Reformation, vols. ii, iii; Strype, Life and Acts of 
Abp. Grindal (Oxford, 1821, 8vo). 

Griswold, ALexanpeEr Viers, D.D., a bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, was born April 22, 
1766, in Simsbury, Conn., and died in Boston Feb, 15, 
1843. He early evinced great capacity, and attained 
considerable proficiency in Greek and Latin, but unto- 
ward circumstances thwarted his desire of taking a col- 
legiate course. After studying law for several years, 
he decided to enter the ministry, and became a candi- 
date for orders in 1794, officiating in the parishes of 
Plymouth, Harwinton, and Litchfield ; was ordained in 
1795, and continued in charge of the three parishes 
named until 1804, when he accepted Bristol parish, R.I. 
In 1809 he was chosen rector of St. Michael’s, Litchfield, 
and had accepted the call, but, being elected in May, 
1810, bishop of the Eastern diocese, then embracing 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, and 
Maine, the purposed change was not consummated. 
He was consecrated in May, 1811, and for some years 
discharged the double duty of bishop and parish priest. 
“The year 1812 was signalized by an extensive revi- 
val of religion under his ministry,” and ‘‘again and 
again his flock was visited with similar seasons of re- 
freshing from the presence of the Lord.” In reply to 
objections made against such ‘‘awakenings or reforma- 
tions,” he published some papers on ‘* Prayer-meetings 
and Revivals,’ in which he ably and zealously vindi- 
cates them from ‘‘ the exaggerated charges of disorder, 
fanaticism, and delusion,’’ and maintains that under 
proper guidance they promote the religious life and 
power of the Church. Yielding to the general desire 
that his residence should be more centrally located for 
his diocese, in 1829 he accepted the rectorship of St. 
Peter’s, Salem, Mass., and removed thither in 1830. 
He remained in Salem until 1835, when provision hay- 
ing been made for his independent episcopal support, 
he removed to Boston, and devoted the remainder of 
his life exclusively to his episcopal duties. In 1842 
he was relieved by ‘the appointment of an assistant 
bishop, whose consecration was his last ordaining act. 
He died suddenly of heart disease. Bishop Griswold 
was eminently distinguished among the clergy of his 
Church for his evangelical spirit and earnest religious 
life. His chief works are, On the Reformation and the 
Apostolic Ojice (Boston, 12mo) :—Sermons (Phila. 1830, 
8yo) :—Prayers (N. Y.):—Remarks on Social Prayer- 
meetings (Boston, 1858, 12mo). See Stone, Life of Bish- 
op Griswold (Phila. 1844, 8vo) ; Sprague, Annals, v, 415 
-425; Christian Observer, July, 1843; Allibone, Dict. 
of Authors, i, 744. (J. W.M.) 

Grits from wheat appears from the Sept. in 2 Sam. 
xvii, 19; Prov. xxvii, 22, to be designated by the Heb. 
mip, riphoth’ (Vulg. ptisane, A.V.“ ground corn,” 
“wheat”). This kind of meal food is still very com- 
mon in the East, and the Turks especially employ it in 
time of war (Faber, in Harmer, ii, 26). On the con- 
trary, the Hop, halt’, or “parched corn,” of 2 Sam. 
xvii, 28, appears to be the roasted kernels of the newly- | 
ripe grain, which is still eaten in that manner in Pal- 
estine (Robinson, ii, 668). See Corn. 

Grizzled (772, barod’, spotted), party-colored or 
variegated, as goats (Gen. xxxi, 10, 12) or horses (Zech. 
vi, 3, 6). 

Groin. The edge formed by an intersection of two 
vaults (or curved ceilings). During the early part of 
the Romanesque period the groins were left perfectly | 
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plain, but later, and especially through the Gothic pe- 
riod, they were invariably covered with ribs (or mould- 
ings). — Parker, Dict. of Architecture (Oxford, 1864). 
(G. F.C.) 

Groningenists, a sect of Anabaptists, so called 
because they met at certain stated periods in the city 
of Groningen.—Mosheim, Ch. History, cent. xvii, § ii, 
pt. ii, ch. v, § 3. See ANABAPTISTS. 


Groot, GrerrT (Lat. Gerhardus Magnus), was born 
at Deventer in 1340, studied in Paris, and subsequent- 
ly taught philosophy and theology in Cologne. Being 
possessed of a considerable property and of several 
prebends, he abandoned himself to a luxurious life, 
from which he was recalled by a serious sickness and 
the impressive exhortations of a friend, the Carthusian 
Henry Aeger. Thoroughly reformed, he entered the 
monastery of Monkhuysen, near Antwerp; but he left 
it again after three years, in order to become a travel- 
ling preacher. In union with Florence Radwyn, he 
established at Deventer the Society of the Brethren 
of Common Life, which gyas sanctioned in 1376 by 
Gregory XI. He died at Deventer of the plague, 
August 20, 1384, He wrote De Veridica Predicatione 
Evangelii:—De Sacris Libris Studendis (both in Kem- 
pis, Opera, t. iii). Thirty-three treatises of his remain 
in MS. For a fuller account of him, see Ullmann, Re- 
formers before the Reformation, vol. i; Bohringer, 
Kirche Christi, vol. ii, pt. iii, p. 612-644; Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, s.v. Groot. See BRETHREN OF THE 
Common Lire. 


Gropper, JonAny, a German Romanist divine, was 
born at Soest in 1501, became successively canon of 
Cologne, provost of Bonn, and archdeacon and provost 
of St. Gereon of Cologne. He conyoked a provincial 
synod in 1536 with the intention of effecting some re- 
forms, and was afterwards sent by Charles V to the 
religious assembly of 1541 at Regensburg; he is even 
said to have framed the Interim which was there de- 
cided on. In 1548 he went to Soest, to reform the 
churches of that place agreeably to the Interim. In 
1551, on the occasion of the reopening of the Council 
of Trent, the pope called him to Rome for the purpose 
of consulting with him. Here he died, March 12, 1558. 
Gropper belonged to the class of milder Romanists who, 
at the time of the Reformation, sought to reunite the 
Protestants to the Church of Rome by means of con- 
ciliatory measures. His principal works are, Antidi- 
dagma (against the archbishop Hermann, Cologne, 
1544) :—Jnstitutio catholica (1550) :—Von wahrer u. blet- 
bender Gegenwart d. Leibes u. Blutes Christe. (1556) :— 
Capita institutionis ad pictatem (1557), etc.—Herzoz, 
Real-Encykl. s. y.; Dieringer, Kathol. Zeitschrift (vol. 
ii, 1844). 

Grosseteste, Groce-teste, Grostest, Grost- 
head, Groshead (Cariro, “Qui cognominatus est 
a pluribus Grossum-caput,” TJ’rivet.), RopERT, bishop 
of Lincoln, a celebrated ecclesiastic, theologian, states- 
man, mathematician, astronomer, natural philosopher, 
poet, moralist, and teacher, in the first half of the thir- 
teenth century. The various forms of the name indi- 
cate that it was a descriptive epithet, agnomen, or by- 
name, rather than a family designation, which was still 
no common appendage, The nickname has been ren- 
dered historical by the career of its bearer, who con- 
tended with pope and king, was the early counsellor 
of Simon De Montfort, the teacher, patron, and friend 
of Roger Bacon and Adam De Marisco, the colleague 
of the scarcely less eminent Robert Bacon and Richard 
Fitzakre. He has often been regarded as the first 
translator of the Scriptures into English, and as the 
precursor of the Protestant Reformation, and his con- 
tinued reputation is mainly due to his strenuous and 
bold resistance to the corruptions of the Church at 
home, and to the vices of the papal court. The thir- 
teenth century is one of the most active, bustling, 
eventful, and important in the whole series of the ages. 
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It is crowded with great personages. 
mighty events attendant on 


It is full of 


The spirit of the years to come, 

Yearning to mix himself with life. 
Not the least notable of these mutations occurred in 
England in the reign of Henry III, and laid, in the 
midst of anarchy and strife, the foundations of the 
English Church, the English jurisprudence, the Eng- 
lish liberties, the English language, literature, philoso- 
phy, and science. In all of these movements Robert 
Grosseteste was concerned, and on all these forms of 
national development he left the impress of his genius 
and character. 

Life.—Robert Grosseteste was born, about 1175, at 
Stradbrooke, in the county of Suffolk, England. His 
origin was extremely humble, and little is known of 
his early career except that he studied at Oxford, and_ 
that law, physic, and divinity all received his atten- 
tion. He is supposed to have extended his education 
at Paris, and to have held a chair in its university. 
He owed his first ecclesiastigal appointment apparently 
to the bishop of Hereford, to whom he had been com- 
mended by a letter of Giraldus Cambrensis. His su- 
perior died in 1199, but his character and talents se- 
cured promotion. Between 1214 and 1232 he held suc- 
cessively the archdeaconries of Wilts, Northampton, 
and Leicester, and various other livings, including the 
prebend of Clifton at Lincoln. In 1224, at the request 
of Agnellus, provincial of the Franciscans, he became 
reader in the recently founded Franciscan school at 
Oxford, and inaugurated the brilliant career of that 
university (Eccleston, De Adventu Fratrum Minorum, 
e.v.). This function he discharged till his elevation 
to the episcopate. It was probably during these years 
that he was rector scholarum, or chancellor of the uni- 
versity, and was associated with Robert Bacon, the 
head of the Dominican school there. In January, 1232, 
he contemplated a visit to Rome, but was retained by 
his bishop. Towards the end of this year he had a 
violent attacx of fever, and resigned all his prefer- 
ments in the Church except his prebendal stall at Lin- 
coln. His own feelings on this occasion are perpetu- 
ated in his letters to his sister and to his friend (Epp. 
viii, ix).- During this year he had undertaken the de- 
fence of the Jews against the outrageous persecutions 
and criminations to which they had been exposed since 
the Jewish massacre at the accession of Richard I. He 
further manifested his solicitude for them by laboring 
for their conversion, His zeal is illustrated by his 
V Letter and his treatise De Cessatione Legalium. His 
acquisition of Hebrew may have been the cause or the 
consequence of this intervention. In 1235 he was 
elected to the bishopric of Lincoln. His promotion is 
commemorated by our earliest English poet, Robert of 
Gloucester : 

Maister Roberd Groce teste thulke zer was al so 

Isacred bissop of Lincolne at Seinte Edmunde at Redinge. 


His duties were onerous; the diocese was the largest 
and the most populous in the realm (£. xli). His 
new cares did not diminish at any time his active in- 
terest in the University of Oxford, which owned his 
jurisdiction. 

When he accepted the mitre there was general dis- 
order among the ecclesiastics subjected to him; there 
was a total want of settled discipline ; there was con- 
stant recalcitration against authority; there was re- 
fractoriness in his own chapter, which eventuated in 
protracted contention ; ignorance, licentiousness, simo- 
ny, and greed were prevalent. There was twofold and 
simultaneous danger from royal rapacity and papal ex- 
action, His position was full of annoyance and haz- 
ard, but he addressed himself at once to the correction 
of abuses, to the resistance to encroachment, and to the 
earnest performance of his solemn functions. “He first 
set his own house in order, and reformed t 


episcopal 
establishment, fe 


A detailed and interesting ordinance 
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was prepared for the governance of his household (Mon. 
Francisc. Append. ix). The sons of the highest nobles, 
among them those of Simon de Montfort, were intrust- 
ed to him for training. He is supposed to have com- 
posed for these ééves his manual De Moribus Pueri ad 
Mensam, which is an early type of the popular Stans 
Puer ad Mensam, of which so many variations haye 
been published by Mr. Furnivall in The Babees’ Boke. 
In the first year of his episcopacy he commenced the 
visitation of the parishes, deaneries, archdeaconries, 
ete., under his rule. He frequently encountered dis- 
obedience, but he proceeded with energy and firmness. 
The enmity thus provoked stimulated an attempt to 
poison him. His life was saved by his friend and 
leech, John de 8. Giles. One of his reformatory meas- 
ures has a special interest for the student of medizyal 
literature and antiquities. He suppressed the celebra- 
tion of the ‘‘ Feast of Fools”’ in his cathedral, designat- 
ing it as “ vanitate plenum et voluptatibus spurcum, Deo 
odibile et demoni amabile” (Ep. xxxii). The charac- 
ter of this festival is copiously illustrated in the addi- 
tions to Du Cange (tit. Kalende). Warton has con- 
founded it with the Festum Asinorum, which took place 
on the Nativity, not on the Circumcision. The bishop 
also prohibited Scot-Ales in chapters, synods, and on 
holy days. His earnestness for the spiritual improve- 
ment of his diocese, for the maintenance of religious 
purity, and for the advancement of knowledge, is 
shown by his Pastoral Letter or Constitutions in 1238 
(Ep. lii); by his refusal to confer benefices on unworthy 
persons, even when powerfully connected and sustain- 
ed (Epp. xlix, lii, lxxiv); by his opposition to the 
king’s appointment of clerks as justices in eyre (Epp. 
XXvii, xxviii, lxxii); by his anxiety to purchase from 
John de Foxton his copies of the sacred Scriptures 
(Ep. xxxiii); by his interference in behalf of the 
scholars of Oxford after their riotous attack on cardi- 
nal Otho, and by his consideration for them on other 
occasions. To Grosseteste is due the special jurisdic- 
tion conceded to the university in 1244, a privilege ob- 
tained by Cambridge only sixty years later. His rig- 
orous episcopal visitations induced expostulations from 
Adam de Marisco, and furnished a text for the cen- 
sures of Matthew Paris. They culminated in the 
great contention of 1239 with his canons, which was 
only settled six years later by pontifical decree. Its 
commencement is marked by an elaborate epistle or 
essay, which asserts the episcopal rights through all the 
ponderous forms of scholastic reasoning (/p. exxyii). 
The question of the limits of authority and obedience, 
and of the respective boundaries of concurrent or con- 
flicting authorities, was indeed the main root of discord 
in all the great debates of Church and State, of the pa- 
pacy and the empire, in the thirteenth century. 

While this controversy was in progress Grosseteste 
displayed his accustomed energy in manifold direc- 
tions. He maintains an intimate correspondence with 
the king, with the queen, with the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, with the legate, with the cardinals, with the 
chiefs of the Franciscans and the Dominicans, to both 
of which orders he was warmly attached. He gives 
constant adyice to De Montfort in his oscillating for- 
tunes ; he constantly seeks it for himself from Adam 
de Marisco. He keeps up and extends his studies in 
many ways. With the assistance of a Greek monk 
from St. Alban’s and other scholars, he translated the 
spurious Testaments of the XII Patriarchs, and other 
Greek works. This version of the Testaments may 
have originated the tradition that he translated the 
Bible. He resisted the scandalous appointment of 
Italians, Poitevins, Provengals, and Savoyards to the 
rich benefices as they fell vacant. He opposed the 
extravagance and favoritism of the king, and in 1244 
secured the united reply of the “‘ Committee of XII on 
royal expenditures” that they would not grant the aids 
demanded without a pledge of the reformation of 
abuses and the expenditure of the money by the com- 
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mission for the king’s benefit. This was the prelude 
to the Provisions of Oxford and the Barons’ War. In 
November of this year, bishop Grosseteste, with his 
friend and habitual adviser, brother Adam, proceeds to 
the papal court to look after the appeal of his chapter 
on the subject of visitation. He is thus present at the 
General Council of Lyons in 1245, which had been 
summoned for the condemnation, excommunication, 
and deposition of the emperor Frederick II. He does 
not appear prominent in the proceedings of the grand 
assemblage. His remote diocese, his resistance to pa- 
pal aggression, the connection of Frederick with Henry 
II{ of England and with the earl of Leicester, may 
have precluded any ardent sympathy with the furious 
arrogance of Innocent IV. But his own letters and 
his subsequent conduct show that he sustained the 
general action of the pontiff, whose cause was assured- 
ly that of national liberty and independence against 
the menace of universal imperialism. In the autumn 
of this ominous year Grosseteste returned to England, 
having obtained a satisfactory decision in regard to his 
authority. His right of visitation was acknowledged, 
but a comparison of his letters with the statements of 
Matthew Paris demonstrates that he did not obtain all 
that he demanded from the pope. It is equally erro- 
neous to suppose that he sacrificed any principle in urg- 
ing the collection of the ecclesiastical subsidy granted 
to- Boniface, the new archbishop of Canterbury. There 
is no abatement of his principle or of his resolution. 
He resumes his visitations, and extends them to the 
rich monasteries. They provoke fresh opposition, and 
occasion fresh complications. At the king’s request, 
he writes upon the reciprocal relations of the sacer- 
dotal and kingly powers. Despite of all obstacles, he 
sturdily maintains his course. He contends in Parlia- 
ment against the exactions of the king and the intru- 
sion of foreixmers into English benefices. He contin- 
ues his anxious supervision of the University of Ox- 
ford; is sedulous in offices of prudence and charity, es- 
pecially in ministering to the wants of poor scholars. 
He is indefatigable in his own pursuits. To this pe- 
yiod must be referred the affectionate letter of Adam 
de Marisco dissuading him from excessive study: 
“ Numgquid non est temperandus labor litteralis studit 
quod indubitanter nostis quia vitales spiritus exhaurit 
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et attenuat corporis habitudinem, exasperat affectionem | 


et rationem obnubilat?” . . . . (Ep. xxxix.) The 
renewed resistance to his visitations, particularly by 
the monasteries, the dissensions thus engendered, and 
his differences with Boniface of Savoy, his arch- 
bishop, and the uncle of the queen, compelled him to 
make another visit to Lyons in 1250. He was coolly 
received by Innocent, and, at the close of an excited 
conversation, exclaimed, ‘‘ Ob, money, money, how 
powerful you are, especially at the court of Rome!” 
He had anticipated the denunciations of Dante and 
Petrarch. He gave larger development to his hon- 
est indignation in the celebrated sermon on papal 
abuses which he preached on the 13th of May before 
the pope and three of the cardinals. This daring re- 
buke was not calculated to conciliate favor at court, 
and he turned his face homeward in December “tris 
tis et vacuus.” He came back wounded in spirit, and 
burdened with age, care, and anxiety for the future. 
He contemplated the resignation of his bishopric—no 


unusual procedure at that time—and seclusion with his | 


books; but he was induced to renounce this purpose by 
the representations of Adam de Marisco and other 
friends—perbaps by the authority of the archbishop-— 
and the fear that the temporalities would be despoiled 
by the king during the vacancy. The determination 
to retain his high office was marked by increased vig- 
or in the repression of scandals. Matthew Paris cen- 
sures with great bitterness his severity in putimg down 
monastic luxury, but admits the righteousness of his 
purpose. . His first open breach with the pope oceurred 


at this time. 


| pronounced upon him after 
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induct an Italian, ignorant of English, into a rich cure. 
He was suspended for a short time in consequence, 
This did not arrest his reforming ardor. He excom- 
municated an unworthy nominee of the king’s, and 
placed an interdict on the church to which he had been 
presented. In the great Parliament of London, Octo- 
ber 13, 1252, he opposed the king’s demands, fortified 
by the pope’s bull, and induced his brethren to join in a 
firm refusal of the application for a new subsidy. On 
this occasion he had a computation made of the in- 
comes of the Italians beneficed in England by Inno- 
cent, and found that they reached 70,000 marks, or 
thrice the clear revenue of the crown. He addressed 
a formal appeal to the lords and commonalty of Eng- 
land to suppress this disastrous spoliation (Zp. cxxxi). 
It was the first direct claim of popular support in ec- 
clesiastical and political dissensions, and indicated the 
course to Simon de Montfort as a popular leader. His 
conduct was still more decided and menacing at the 
Parliament of May, 1253. In this year, the last of his 
long and useful life, Grosseteste gave the final affront 
to Innocent IV, and by one notable act, in strict ac- 
cordance with his whole previous career, secured the 
highest public favor, and won the renown by which he 
is chiefly remembered. He rejected the pope’s de- 
mand of a canonry at Lincoln for his nephew, Fred- 
erick di Lavagna, conveying his refusal in a letter of 
strong argument and striking condemnation of the per- 
nicious ‘‘ non-obstantes” and ‘‘ provisions’ of the papal 
procedure. It was a note of preparation for Edward 
III’s celebrated ‘ Statute of Provisors” nearly a hun- 
dred years, afterwards (1344). This sharp letter con- 
cludes with the declaration ‘‘filialiter et obedienter non 
obedio, contradico, et rebello” (Ep. exxviii). The pope 
was thrown into uncontrollable rage by this letter, but 
his rage was exchanged for equally unseemly joy when 
he heard of the death of Grosseteste within the year. 
This event occurred at Buckden on the 9th of Oct., 
1253. His remains were buried in Lincoln Cathedral, 
where they were joined about four years later by those 
of his friend, Adam de Marisco, ‘God so providing that, 
as they were lovely and amiable in their lives, so in 
death they should not be divided” (Lanercost Chroni- 
cle). 

The contemporaneous and posthumous fame of Gros- 
seteste insured a copious crop of legends. He was 
supposed to have prophesied the ensuing civil war, 
which he might have done without any extraordinary 
illumination. On the night of his death, bells ring- 
ing in the sky were’ heard by Mr. Bishop, of London, 
and by some Franciscan friars in the neighborhood. 
He appeared in a portentous dream to Innocent TV in 
his last illness. Miracles were attributed to him, and 
in 1307 the king requested his canonization. To him 
was also ascribed the talking head of brass, which has 
been sometimes assigned to Friar Bacon, and some- 
times to Friar Bungay ; but this arose from his reputa- 
tion as a magician, and not as a saint. His books he 
bequeathed to the Franciscans at Oxford, out of friend- 
ship for Adam de Marisco, or out of regard for the 
school which he had taught, governed, cherished, and. 
organized. The services rendered by Robert Grosse- 
teste to the University of Oxford have been too little 
appreciated. 

Character, Acquirements, and Influence.—There was 
no one in the age in which he lived who led a more 
blameless life, or displayed higher excellences than 
Grosseteste: Matthew Paris, whose temperament and 
associations bred prejudice, attests his pre-eminent vir- 
tues. The elegance of his manners attracted admiring 
comment; the placidity and placability of his disposi- 
tion equalled his unyielding resolution. The eulogy 
his death by the Universi- 
ty of Oxford was entirely just: ‘No one knew him to 
neglect any good action appropriate to his office or his 
charge from fear of any man; he was ever ready for 


He had refused the pontifical request to | martyrdom if the sword of the executioner should pre- 
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sent itself.” This testimony is re-echoed by Adam de 
Marisco. He was essentially a reformer without be- 
ing an innovator. He “stood upon the ancient ways” 
to restore, preserve, or improve what was good and 
old. In this sense he was a reformer in Church and 
State, in education, in letters, and in philosophy. He 
is not to be regarded as a reformer before the Refor- 
mation—as a herald of either Lollardism or Luther- 
anism. His career tended to that result, but it was 
unforeseen and undesigned. He is devoted to the or- 
der of the Church, solicitous for Catholic orthodoxy, 
imbued with the spirit, sentiments, and doctrines of his 
communion. These points are abundantly confirmed 
by his letters (Zpp. 1xxii, exxii). Notwithstanding 
the sternness and severity of his ministry, there was 
great gentleness in his demeanor, with moderation and 
prudence in his private and public counsels. He seems 
to have had withal a very moderate opinion of his own 
judgment, and habitually sought aid from others whom 
he deemed wiser than himself. He was easily charm- 
ed with simple amusements, enjoyed a jest, and had a 
rich vein of native humor, as numerous anecdotes at- 
test. This lofty character was sustained and irradi- 
ated by transcendent genius and splendid accomplish- 
ments. These can be only imperfectly appreciated 
from his remains published or preserved. They must 
be estimated from the commendations of his own and 
of immediately succeeding times. His pupil, Roger 
Bacon, calls him “sapientissimus Latinorum,” and ‘‘ sa- 
pientissimus theologus et optimus homo’’ (Opus Minus, p. 
817, 820), and remarks that ‘‘ Grosseteste alone knew 
the sciences” (Opus Tert. c. x; Compend. Stud. c. viii); 
that ‘‘ Robert, bishop of Lincoln, and Brother Adam de 
Marisco, were perfect in all wisdom, and that no more 
were perfect in philosophy’’ than these two, and Avi- 
cenna, and Aristotle, and Solomon (Op. Tert. c. xxxi); 
that the said Robert and Adam were ‘‘the greatest 
clerks in the world, perfect in divine and human knowl- 
edge” (Ibid. c. xxiii). Tyssington speaks of him, ‘‘eujus 
comparatio ad omnes doctores modernos est velut compa- 
ratio solis ad lunam quando eclipsatur.”’ The range of 
his acquirements will be partially illustrated by the 
number and variety of his writings. He is credited 
with a consummate mastery of all existing science, 
and with a knowledge of the three learned professions. 
Roger Bacon distinctly assigns to him the adoption or 
the inauguration of the Experimental Method (Comp. 
Stud. c. viii). Several poems, Latin, French, and even 
English, are attributed to him; and he certainly en- 
couraged the use of the English tongue in preaching, 
and it may have been, from his employment of the still 
rude vernacular, that he became the most popular. as 
well as powerful preacher of his day. He is reputed 
to have been familiar with Greek and Hebrew, but we 
are assured that he attained only in advanced life a 
sufficient mastery of the former to translate Greek 
books (Rog. Bucon, Op. Tert. c. xxv), and then not with- 
out more competent assistance (Comp. Stud. c. viii). 
The yast influence which he exercised over his con- 
temporaries and our succeeding times is ably present- 
ed by Luard (Pref. p. Ixxxv, ix): “No one,” says he, 
‘“‘had a greater influence upon English thought and 
English literature for the two centuries which followed 
his time; few books will be found that do not contain 
some quotations from Lincolniensis, ‘‘the great clerk | 
Grostest.”’ 

Writings.—The works of Grosseteste have been di- 
versely reported at 200 and 300. The difference of 
estimation, as well as the magnitude of the’sum, may 
be explained by loose modes of enumeration, as indi- 
cated by the comparison of the lists of Roger Bacon’s 
treatises with his actual remains, Divisions or chap- 
ters were frequently accounted separate productions. 
The same works were circulated under different titles. 
Many of Grosseteste’s alleged books were only elabo- 
rate epistles or occasional essays, which would now 
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him of which he was guiltless; many fathered upon 
him to secure the favor of his name. But, after all 
such rectifications, the multitude and multiplicity of 
his writings must have been amazing, especially when 
regarded as the leisure fruitage of an active life. Most 
of them have been lost, destroyed, or forgotten. Le- 
land humorously reports the disappointment attending 
his own eager exploration of the Franciscan treasures 
at Oxford at the time of the dissolution of the monas- 
teries: ‘‘Summe Jupiter! quid ego illic inveni! Pul- 
verem autem inveni, telas aranearum, tineas, blattas, si- 
tum denique et squalorem. Inveni etiam et libros, sed 
quos tribus obolis non emerem” (Script. Brit. p. 286). 
Much, however, remains, the greater part of which is 
still unpublished. In Pegge’s Life of Grosse’este— 
‘““the scarcest of modern books’’—the list of his writ- 
ings fills twenty-three quarto. pages, closely printed. 
Similar catalogues are given by Leland, Tanner, Ou- 
din, etc. These it were unreasonable to repeat or to re- 
view. He was the reputed author of a religious ro- 
mance in verse, Chusteau d’ Amour, and of the didactic 
poem Manuel Peche, translated by Robert de Brunne. 
Richard Hampole’s Prikke of Conscience has also been 
referred to him. He may have composed or compiled 
the rude draft of these noted productions, or may have 
provided the crude materials with which they were 
constructed. We know from many sources that the 
venerable bishop was devoted to music, and ‘‘smit 
with the love of sacred song.’ Polycarp Leyser 
ascribes to him the metrical Dialogus inter Corpus et 
Animam, of which many versions exist in Anglo-Nor- 
man, English, Greek, Provencal, French, German, 
Walloon, Spanish, Italian, Danish, and Swedish (Lat- 
in Poems of Walter Mapes, ed. Wright, p. 95-106, 321, 
349), and whose echoes may haye occasioned Tennyson’s 
Two Voices. Grosseteste left behind him many moral 
and theological treatises, and a copious collection of 
sermons. He wrote commentaries on Aristotle and 
Boethius, and translated several works from the Greek. 
He wrote on agriculture, digested according to the cal- 
endar, The Buke of Husbandry, and of Plantynge and 
Graffynge Trees and Vynes, according to Wynkyn de 
Worde’s title of the version printed by him. This was 
probably compiled from Palladius and the Geoponica. 
We trace in the letters of Adam de Marisco his untir- 
ing interest in all physical research and contempora- 
neous history; and from Roger Bacon we learn that 
he wrote De Jride, de Cometis, et de aliis (Comp. Stud. c. 
viii), including probably a discussion of tides. Other 
works have been alluded to already. But the most in- 
teresting of his remains, for the knowledge of the man 
and of his age, is the large volume of his letters, from 
which, and from the instructive preface by Mr. Luard, 
this notice has been principally drawn. 
Authorities.—The fascination of Grosseteste’s name 
has in successive centuries excited the enthusiasm of 
biographers, but has rarely resulted in the accomplish- 
ment of their designs. Bishop Barlow, of Lincoln; 
Samuel Knight, the biographer of dean Colet and 
Erasmus, and Anthony & Wood, collected materials 
for his life. Williams, archbishop of York, previously 
bishop of Lincoln, the successor of lord Bacon in the 
custody of the seals, meditated the publication of Gros- 
seteste’s life and writings in three volumes folio, but 
was prevented by the outburst of the Great Rebellion. 
Edward Brown, of Clare Hall, designed a life of the 
great bishop, but was anticipated by death in 1699. 
Dr. Samuel Pegge achieved his biography, which is 
valuable, but unattainable. Other authorities, some 
of which haye been previously referred to, are Leland, 
Script. Hist. Brit. ; Ball, Script. Ill, Maj. Brit. ; Tan- 
ner, Bibliotheca; Wharton, Anglia Sacra; Oudin, Script. 
Eccles. ; Pope Blount, Cens. Celebr. Auct. ; Godwin, De 
Presulibus Anglie ; Cave, Script. Eccl. Hist. ; Warton, 
Hist. English Poetry ; Epistole Roberti Grosscteste, edit. 
Luard ; Monumenta Franciscana, ed. Brewer, contain- 
ing Eccleston, De Adventu Fratrum Minorum, and Ada- 
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mi de Marisco Epistole, with valuable appendixes ; 
Rogeri Baconis Opera Anecdota, edit. Brewer ; Royal 
and Historical Letters regn. Henry III, ‘The last four 
works are published by the British Treasury, in con- 
tinuation of the task of the Record Commission. To 
these authorities should be added the Chronicles of 
Matthew of Paris, Matthew of Westminster, Roger of 
Wendover, Capgrave, Trivet, Rishanger, and Laner- 
cost. See also Lechler, Robert Groseteste (Leipsig, 
1867). (G.F.H.) 


Grostéte, Cuaupr, a French Protestant theolo- 
gian, was born at Orleans in 1647. He studied law, 
and was admitted to the bar by the Parliament of 
Paris in 1665, but afterwards devoted himself to the- 
ology, and in 1675 became pastor of Lisy. In 1682 he 
accepted a call to Rouen, but soon after returned to 
Lisy, where he remained until the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes in 1685. Obliged to leave France, he 
went to England, and died at London in 1713. He 
wrote Traité de U Inspiration des livres sacrez du N. T. 
(Amst. 1695, 8vo): — Entretiens sur la correspondance 
Sraterndle de 0 Eglise anglicane avec les autres Eglises 
réformeés (Hague, 1708, 12mo):—Relation de la So- 
ciété éablie pour la propagation de 0 Evangile dans les 
pays étrangers, avec trois sermons (Rotterd. 1708) :— 
Nouveaux Mémoires pour servir a Uhistoire des trois 
Camisards ou Von voit les déclarations de M. le colonel 
Caralier (London, 1708, 8vo):—La Pratique de ? Hu- 
milité (Amst. 1710, 12mo):—Charitas Anglicana (about 
1712):—Le Devoir du chrétien convalescent, en quatre 
sermons sur le Psa. cxvi, 8, 9, et les quatres sentiments du 
roi Ezéchias sur sa maladie, sa convalescence et sur sa 
chute aprés sa convalescence (Hague, 1713, 8vo0) :—Ser- 
mons sur divers textes (Amsterdam, 1715, 8vo). See 
Vie de Claude Grostéte (prefixed to his Sermons sur di- 
vers textes); Haag, La France Protestante ; Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxii, 190. 

Grosvenor, Bensamry, D.D.,an eminent Dissent- 
ing minister, was born in London Jan. 1, 1675, and ed- 
ucated at the academy at Attercliffe, Yorkshire. Mr. 
Grosvenor entered upon his public ministry in the 
year 1699 as a Baptist. Soon after this he was chosen 
to succeed Mr. Slater as pastor of the Presbyterian 
congregation in Crosby Square. To this charge he was 
ordained July 11,1704. His popularity as a preacher, 
his solid judgment, added to a lively imagination, his 
graceful elocution, and fervent devotion, occasioned 
his being appointed to take a part in several impor- 
tant lectures which were then carrying on in the me- 
tropolis. In 1730 the University of Edinburgh pre- 
sented him with the degree of D.D. He continued at 
Crosby Square till the year 1749, when age compelled 
him to relinquish his pastoral office. He died October 
27,1758. A catalogue of his published pieces, chiefly 
occasional sermons, amounting to about thirty in num- 
ber, may be found in Wilson, History of Dissenting 
Churches. A volume of his Sermons, with a Memoir 
by J. Davies, was published in 1808 (Newport, 8vo).— 
Jones, Christian Biography ; Skeats, Free Churches of 
England. 

Grotius, Hueco (Dutch name Dr Groot), one of 
the most illustrious names in literature, politics, and 
theology. He was born at Delft April 10, 1583, and 
in his boyhood gave signs of extraordinary ability. 
‘At eleven he was sent to the University of Leyden, 
where he remained three years, devoting himself es- 
pecially to theology, law, and mathematics. In 1597 
he maintained two theses on philosophy, and wrote in 
praise of Henri IV, in Latin, a poem entitled 77iwm- 
phus Gallicus, which he dedicated to M. de Buzenyal, 
the French ambassador in Holland. In 1598 he ac- 
companied a Dutch embassy to Paris, where he was 
introduced to the king, who gave him a brilliant re- 
ception. On his return home, 1599, he entered on the 
practice of law, but devoted himseif also to literature. | 
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Each year was marked by a new book, or by a new 
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edition of some important work from his hand. In 
1607 he married Mary of RKeigersberg, a lady of excel- 
lent family, and of high moral and intellectual quali- 
ties. In 1609 he published his celebrated treatise Mure 
Liberum, his first essay in treating the law of nations. 
Appointed pensioner of Rotterdam in 1613, he foresaw 
the difficulties in which the country would soon be- 
come inyolved, and only accepted office on condition 
that it should be made permanent. He thus obtained 
the right of entering the States-general, where he was 
thrown into close relations with Barneveldt the elder, 
with whom he formed a lasting friendship. In 1615 
he was sent to represent Holland in a conference held 
in England on the subject of the Greenland fisheries. 
During his stay in England, Grotius had several con- 
ferences with Casaubon on the means of uniting the 
Roman Catholics and the Protestants, a problem to 
which he devoted a great deal of thought and labor 
throughout his life. After his return to Holland he 
took an active part in the religious discussions which 
were soon to divide the country, and in which he was 
always found on the side of freedom. He had at all 
times favored the views of Arminius, whose eulogy he 
published in 1609. Though not then, as he afterwards 
became, a skilled theologian, he was especially attract- 
ed by the doctrine of Arminius, and the predilection 
was afterwards strengthened by study and reflection. 
And, indeed, the Arminian doctrine, which, discarding 
the Calvinistic dogma of absolute predestination, teach- 
es that man is free to accept or to refuse grace, could 
not fail to suit a mind such as that of Grotius. It was 
held by the majority of the Dutch states; and when 
Gomar (q. v.) and his party attempted to obtain the 
proscription of the Arminians, the states did their ut- 
most to prevent it, and enjoined on both parties to tol- 
erate each other. The Gomarists then incited the peo- 
ple to disobey the states; revolts took place in various 
towns, and some Arminian ministers were driven out 
oftheir churches. Grotius, who had previously helped 
his friend Uytenbogaert with his advice when framing 
the Acta Remonstrantium, in which the Arminian prin- 
ciples are laid out, framed, together with Barneveldt, a 
new edict of toleration which was voted by the states. 
But fresh disturbances occurred eyery day, and the 
states, by a decree dated Aug. 4,1617, gave to the town 
magistrates the power of raising troops to put down 
insurgents. This decree was passed without the par- 
ticipation of the stadtholder Maurice of Nassau, who 
had for a long time been seeking occasion to break 
with Barneveldt and the Republican party. He there- 
fore availed himself of the opportunity offered him by 
this decree, which, he asserted, disregarded his rights 
as captain general. He at once sided with the Go- 
marists, approved all their plans, and forbade the sol- 
diers to obey the civil authorities. Shortly before 
these events, Grotius had been sent to conciliate the 
authorities of Amsterdam, who were opposed to the 
Arminians. His failure in this mission, with the in- 
creasing troubles and perils of the country, caused him 
an illness. During the disturbances, he wrote several 
works in defence of his party, in which, in order to 
justify the measures taken by the Dutch States, he at- 
tempted to prove that the state has the right to regu- 
late all that relates to the discipline and even the 
dogmas of the Church. He also applied himself to 
show that the Arminian doctrine was upheld by the 
fathers and the councils, The Gomarists, beaten in 
argument, employed violence to overcome their adver- 
saries, In 1618, Maurice, backed by the States, un- 
dertook to coerce the towns, which, on the ground of 
the sovereignty guaranteed to them by the constitu- 
tion, had disregarded as illegal the order of the prince 
forbidding their raising troops. Holland was invaded 
by the troops of the stadtholder, who gave free vent 
to his anger. Assembling eight members of the States, 
he made them decree the arrest of Barneveldt, Grotius, 
and Hogenbeets, under the accusation of being “‘ ene- 
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mies of their country for having attempted to resist at | 


Utrecht the army of the prince.” The magistrates of 
Rotterdam and of some other cities of Holland protest- 
ed against this open violation of their rights, but were 
deposed. The Synod of Dort, which the Gomarists, 
sure of having the majority of the clergy on their side, 
-had for a long time demanded, in order to obtain a con- 
demnation of the doctrines of their adversaries, was 
then assembled. See Dorr. In consequence of the 
decisions of Dort, some of the Arminian ministers were 
exiled, others put in prison. See ArminrANISM. The 
Gomurists, with the partisans of Maurice, commenced 
in Nov. 1618, the trial of the three prisoners. Twenty- 
six commissioners, chosen from their avowed enemies, 
were appointed to judge them, After having, under 
appearance of legality, murdered Barneveldt in spite 
of the remonstrances of Du Maurier, ambassador of 


France, and a friend of Grotius, they began the trial 


of the latter. He declined to recognise their compe- 
tence, claiming that he could only be judged by the 
States of Holland. His remonstrances were of no 
avail; five hours’ time and one sheet of paper were all 
the facilities afforded him for his defense. ‘‘ He was 
condemned on the 18th of May, 1619, to perpetual im- 
prisonment, and his property confiscated. Pursuant 
to this sentence, he was conveyed on the 6th of June 
in the same year to the fortress of Loevestein, situated 
at the extremity of an island formed by the Maas and 
the Waal. His wife was allowed to share her hus- 
band’s imprisonment, but Grotius’s father was refused 
permission to see his son. During the imprisonment 
of Grotius, study became his consolation and the busi- 
ness of his life. In several of his letters addressed 
from Loevestein to Vossius, he gives an account of his 
studies, informing him that he was occupied with law 
and moral philosophy. He devoted his Sundays to 
reading works on religious subjects, and he employed 
in the same way the time which remained after his or- 
dinary labors were over. He wrote during his impris- 
onment his treatise on the truth of the Christian relig- 
ion, in Dutch verse (which he subsequently translated 
into Latin prose, under the title De Veritate Religionis 
Christiane) ; translated the ‘Phcenisse’ of Euripides 
into Latin verse, wrote the institutions of the laws of 
Holland in Dutch, and drew up for his daughter Cor- 
nelia a kind of catechism in 185 questions and answers, 
written in Flemish verse. After eighteen months’ con- 
finement, Grotius was at last released by the ingenuity 
of his wife, who had obtained permission to go out of 
the prison twice a week. He constantly received 
books, which were brought in and taken out in a large 
chest together with his linen. For some time this 
chest was strictly examined by the guards, but find- 
ing only books and foul linen, they at last grew tired 
of the search, and gave it up. Grotius’s wife, having 
observed this, persuaded her husband to get into the 
chest, which he did, and in this manner escaped from 
the fortress on the 21st of March, 1621. He made his 
way through Antwerp to France, where his wife, who 
had been detained for about a fortnight in prison, join- 
ed him afew months afterwards. Louis XIII received 
Grotius very favorably, and granted him a pension of 
3000 livres, but it was paid with great irregularity. 
He was harshly treated by the Protestant ministers of 
Charenton, who, having assented to the doctrines of 
the Synod of Dort, refused to admit Grotius into their 
communion, and he was obliged to have divine service 
performed at home, At Paris (1622) he published his 
A pologeticum (often reprinted), which was prohibited in 
Holland under severe penalties, Having spent a year 
at Paris, he retired to a country-seat of the president 
De Mesmes, near Senlis, where he spent the spring 
and summer of 1625. It was in that retreat that he 
commenced his work De Jure Belli et Pacis, which was 
published in the next year. During his residence in 
France he was constantly annoyed with importunities 
to pass over to the Roman Catholic religion. Bug, 
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though he was tired of the country, and received invi- _ 


tations from the duke of Holstein and the king of — 


Denmark, he declined them. Gustayus Adolphus also 
made him offers, which, after his death, were repeated 
by Oxenstiern in the name of queen Christina. In 
the mean time the stadtholder Maurice died, and his 
successor seeming less hostile to Grotius, he was in- 
duced by the entreaties of his Dutch friends to venture 
to return. He arrived at Rotterdam in September, 
1631, and the news of his return excited a great sensa- 
tion throughout all Holland. But, in spite of all the 
efforts of his friends, he was again obliged to leave the 
country, and went (1632) to Hamburg, where he lived 
till 1634, when he joined the chancellor Oxenstiern at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, who appcinted him councillor 
to the queen of Sweden, and her ambassador at the 
court of France. The object of the embassy was to 
obtain the assistance of France against the emperor. 
Grotius arrived at Paris in March, 1635; and although 
he had many difficulties to encounter from Richelieu, 
and afterwards from Mazarin, he maintained the rights 
and promoted the interests of his adopted sovereign 
with great firmness. He continued in his post till 
1644, when he was recalled at his own request. Hav- 
ing obtained a passport through Holland, he embarked 
on his return at Dieppe, and on his landing at Amster- 
dam (1645) was received with great distinction, and 
entertained at the public expense. From Amsterdam 
he proceeded by Hamburg and Liibeck to Stockholm, 
where he was received in the most flattering manner 
by the queen. Grotius, however, was not pleased with 
the learned flippancy of Christina’s court, and resolved 
on quitting Sweden. The climate, also, did not agree’ ~ 
with him. The queen, having in vain tried to retain 
him in her service, made him a present of a large sum 
of money, and of some costly objects; she also gave 
him a vessel, in which he embarked for Liibeck on the 
12th of August; but a violent storm, by which his ship 
was tossed about during three days, obliged him to 
land on the 17th in Pomerania, about 15 leagues from 
Dantzig, whence he proceeded towards Liibeck. He 
arrived at Rostock on the 26th, very ill from the fa- 
tigues of the journey, and from exposure to wind and 
rain in an open carriage; he died on the 28th of Au- 
cust, 1645, in the sixty-third year of his age. His last 
moments were spent in religious preparation, and he 
died expressing the sentiments of a true Christian. 
His body was carried to Delft and deposited in the 
grave of his ancestors, where a monument was erected 
to him in 1781” (English Cyclopedia). 

Of the many claims on posterity of this distinguish- 
ed man, we have only to consider those which relate to 
theology. Grotius applied himself to various branch- 
es of theology. We notice, first, his exegetical writ- 
ings. His “‘ Annotations on the O. and N. T.” (An- 
notat. in libros evangeliorum et varia loca 8. Seriptu- 
re [Amst. 1641]), Annotat. in Epist. ad Philemonem (ib. 
1642, 8vo; 1646, 8vo), Annot. in vet. Test. (Paris, 1664, 
3 vols. fol., with Vogel’s and Déderlein’s additions, 
Hal. 1775-1776, 3 vols. 4to), Annot. in N. T. (Par. 1644, 
2 vols., often reprinted; late ed. Gréning. 1827-1829, 7 
vols. 8vo) remained for a long time unknown almost to 
all except Arminian divines, and some Calvinists even 
spoke of them as dangerous works; for instance, Abr. 
Caloy in Bibl. V. et N. T. illustrat. The chief cause of 
the present popularity of Grotius’s exegesis is its purely 
philological and historical character. In this respect 
Grotius may be considered as the forerunner of Ernesti. 
Valuable, however, as these writings are in this re- 
spect, they have many defects. As to form they are 
mere comments (as is indicated by the title A nnota- 
tiones), and do not constitute a complete exposition of 
biblical doctrine. Grotius fails to get at the connec- 
tion of the thought in his elucidations, and often ap- 
proaches to a rationalistic mode of treating Scripture. 
It was well enough in Grotius to compile classical par- 
allels to the maxims given by Jesus in the Sermon on 
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the Mount, but this should only have been the prepara- 
tory step to a full elucidation of the points wherein the 
morality of Christ differs from that of antiquity. Thus, 
also, it was quite correct in the elucidation of the O.-T. 
prophecies to reject the practice of an arbitrary typol- 
oxy of separate passages taken without regard to their 
original historical connection. But Grotius went to- 
wards the other extreme, and gaye at least a show of 
ground for the remark that ‘‘ Coccejus found Christ 
everywhere in the O. T., while Grotius found him no- 
where.’? On Grotius’s merits as an interpreter, see 
Segaar, Oratio de Hugone Grotio, illustri humanorum et 
divinorum N. T. scriptorum interprete (Ultraj. 1785, 
8vo); Meier, Gesch. d. Schrifterklarung (ili, p. 434 sq.). 
His canon for the interpretation of the prophecies of the 
O.T. is contained in his exposition of the (va m\npwSz 
in the Annotations on Matt. i, 22, which is worthy of 
being studied. 

In the field of Apologetics Grotius achieved a great 
and enduring success by the publication of his treatise 
De veritate religionis christiane (1627; often reprinted). 
The best editions are those of Clericus (1709, 1717, 1724, 
8yo) and of J.C. Kocher (Jena, 1727, 8vo; Halle, 1734— 
39, 3 vols. 8vo). It was translated into German by 
Hohl (Chemnitz, 1768, etc.) ; French, by 
(1724), Goujet (1724); English, by Patrick (1667), by 
Clarke (1793), by Middleton (Lond. 1849, 12mo); Ar- 
abic, by Pocock (1660), etc.; and even into Chinese 
and Malay. The first plan of it was drawn up by 
Grotius in 1622 while a prisoner at Loevestein. The 
original object of this prison work, which was written 
in verse, was to furnish seafaring men, who should 
come in contact with the heathen, arguments in de- 
fense of their faith. But when translated into Latin 
prose it found its way into the highest circles of edu- 
cated men, and was, until very recently, a standard 
text-book on the Evidences of Christianity. In this 
work Grotius may be said to have erected apologetics 
into a science, and thus rendered immense service, even 
though his treatment of the subject does not meet all 
the wants of the present age. It is divided into six 
books, of which the first treats of the existence and 
attributes of God; the second, of the excellence of the 
doctrine and ethics of Christianity ; the third, of the 
authenticity of the books of the New Testament; the 
last’ three, of objections supposed to be made on the 
part of pagans, Mohammedans, and Jews. 

In Doctrinal Theology Grotius accepted the Azminian 
system as regards the doctrine of predestination. He 
pronounced clearly for the universality of divine grace, 
without, however, falling into Pelagianism, an accusa- 
tion often brought against him, but which he vigor- 
ously repelled. See his Conciliatio Dissidentium de re 
Predestinaria et gratia opinionum (1613), and his Dis- 
quisitio an Pelagiana sint ea dogmata que nunc sub eo 
nomine traduntur. Both treatises are given in his 
Opera Theologica, vol. iii. He also refuted in his 
Christology the accusation of inclining to Socinianism 
in his views of the doctrine of redemption. He de- 
fended the doctrine of the expiatory nature of the 
death of Christ against the Socinians in his Defensio 
fidet catholice de satisfactione Christi adversus F. Soci- 


num (Leyden, 1617 ; often reprinted). The Socinians | 


answered in the person of Crell by the Responsio ad 
Librum Grotii de Satisfuctione, which was refuted by 
Stillingfleet, ete. But the orthodox, on the other 
hand, attacked Grotius on account of his theory of the 
atonement; and it is certainly true that he differs as 
well from the theory of satisfaction of 
the orthodox system both of the Lutheran and Re- 
formed churches. In place of a real satisfaction (sat- 
igfactio), Grotius substitutes a solutio on the part of 
God for the sake of Christ; he saw in the death of 
Christ more a substitutory than a satisfuctory act ; it 
was a penal example, by which, on the one hand, the 
majesty of God’s law was vindicated, and, on the 
other, his horror of the sin of the world was exempli- 
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fied in a most striking manner. Baur (Versdhnungs- 
Iehre) gives a clear, and, in the main, fair account of 
the Grotian theory of atonement, from a translation 
of part of which, by the Rey. L. Swain, in the Bibiio- 
theca Sacra for April, 1852, we extract the following: 
“The fundamental error of the Socinian view was 
found by Grotius to be this: that Socinus regarded 
God in the work of redemption as holding the place 
merely of a creditor, or master, whose simple will was 
a sufficient discharge from the existing obligation. 
But, as we have in the subject before us to deal with 
punishment and the remission of punishment, God can- 
not be looked upon as a creditor, or an injured party, 
since the act of inflicting punishment does not belong 
to an injured party as such. The right to punish is 
not one of the rights of an absolute master or of a cred- 
itor, these being merely personal in their character ; it 
is the right of a ruler only. Hence God must be con- 
sidered as a ruler, and the right to punish belongs to 
the ruler as such, since it exists, not for the punisher’s 
sake, but for the commonwealth, to maintain its order, 
and to promote the public good. The act of atone- 
ment itself is defined in general as a judicial act, in 
accordance with which one person is punished in order 
that anotier may be freed from punishment, or as an 
act of dispensation, by which the binding force of an 
existing law is suspended in respect to certain persons 
or things. The first question to be asked, therefore, 
is, whether such a dispensation or relaxing is possible 
in respect to the law of punishment. Grotius does 
not hesitate to answer this question in the affirmative, 
on the ground that all positive laws are relaxable. 
The threat of punishment in Gen. ii, 17, contains in it- 
self, therefore, the implied right to dispense with the 
infliction of that punishment, and that, too, without 
supposing any essential change in God himself, since 
a law in relation to God and the divine will is not 
something having an internal force and authority of 
its own (nichts Inneres), but is merely an operation or 
effect of the divine will. The objection that none but 
the guilty person himself can receive the punishment 
which is due to his crime is answered by the distinc- 
tion that although every sinner, as such, does, in ac- 
cordance with the very idea of sin, deserve punishy 
ment, still it is not a matter of absolute necessity that 
this punishment should be actually inflicted. As, 
therefore, the remission of punishment is a thing which 
is not in its own nature impossible, it must be left to 
the circumstances of each particular case to decide how 
far such remission shall really be admitted. If the 
authority of law is not to be dangerously weakened, it 
should be admitted only in cases of the greatest exi- 
gency. Such a case clearly is that which is offered in 
the very instance which we are now contemplating, 
where, by the actual infliction of the punishment, the 
entire race of man becomes devoted to death ; and as, 
on the one side, the possibility of the remission of pun- 
ishment cannot be denied, so, on the other, it cannot 
be shown to be absolutely unjust that one person 
should be punished for another's sin. The essential 
thing in punishment is that it should be inflicted in 
consequence of sin, not that it should be inflicted upon 
the person who committed the sin. If, now, it admits 
of no doubt that a superior may properly inflict upon 
a subject, as the punishment of another’s sin, what- 
exer he might properly inflict upon him irrespectively 
of another’s sin, then may God, without incurring the 
charge of injustice, permit Christ to suffer and die for 
the sins of men. This course, then, being in itself a 
permissible one, the only question is why God actual- 
ly determined to adopt it. As the Scripture says that 

y sins, we are to infer 
that God purposed not to forgive sins so numerous and 
so great without a striking penal example, in order to 
show his displeasure at sin by some act which should 
in strictest propriety be termed a penal act, And be- 
sides this inward reason, lying in the yery nature of 
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the Deity, and called in Scripture the wrath of God, 
there was the additional consideration that the less sin 
is punished the more lightly it will be regarded. Pru- 
dence itself, therefore, must lead the Deity to exact 
the punishment, especially where such punishment has 
been expressly threatened beforehand. Thus, in the 
penal example furnished by the death of Christ, there 
is exhibited at once the divine grace and the divine 
severity, the hatred of God against sin and his care for 
the maintenance of the law. And this is the mode of 
relaxing the laws which jurists themselves pronounce 
the best, viz. by commutation or compensation; be- 
cause thereby the least injury is done to the authority 
of the law, and the design with which the law was 
made is effectually secured, as when one whois charged 
with the delivery of a thing is free from his liability 
on paying its full value; for the same thing and the 
same value are terms very nearly related. Such a 
commutation may take place not only with respect to 
things, but also with respect to persons, where it can 
be done without injury to another. 

“In these few statements is contained the entire 
theory of Hugo Grotius. What is essential to it lies 
in this main proposition: God neither would nor could 
forgive the sins of men without the setting up of a pe- 
nal example. This is done by the death of Christ. 
Hence the death of Christ is the necessary condition 
of the forgiveness of sin, and what it always actu- 
ally presupposes. The theory, therefore, hangs upon 
the idea of a penal example and of its presupposed 
necessity, and the question for us now to consider is 
how, by means of that idea, it stands related, on the 
one hand, to the theory of the Church which it would 
defend, and, on the other, to the Socinian theory which 
it would confute. 

‘As to its relation to the satisfaction-theory held 
by the Church, it will be seen at once that it asserts 
the necessity of the death of Christ in order to the for- 
giveness of sin, in a sense wholly different from that 
which the Church intends. Ifthe death of Christ is 
necessary only as a penal example, then its necessity 
is grounded, not in the very nature of God himself, 
not in the idea of absolute justice, by which sin, guilt, 
and punishment are inseparably bound together, but 
merely in that outward relation which God holds to 
men as a ruler. The real object of consideration is 
not past sin, but future. The guilt of past sin may be 
removed immediately, for God has the absolute right 
to remit punishment; and a penal example is necessa- 
ry only for the purpose of maintaining the honor of 
the law, and guarding against sin in time to come. 
The connection, therefore, between sin and punishment 
is not an inherent, internal connection, founded in the 
very nature of sin; the design of punishment is mere- 
ly to prevent sin; or, in other words, it is connected 
with sin only in consequence of a positive law ema- 
nating from God as the supreme Ruler. Hence the 
final ground upon which Grotius goes back to prove 
the necessity of instituting a penal example is merely 
the penal sanction contained in Gen. ii, 17. The ad- 
vocates of the satisfaction-theory, indeed, go back to 
the same sentence, but only to remark in it a necessa- 
ry outflowing of the divine justice.. Grotius, on the 
contrary, takes the absolute idea of divine justice en- 
tirely away ; for if he affirms, in opposition to Socinus, 
that justice is an attribute which belongs of itself to 
the very nature of God, but at the same time asserts 
that the actual exercise of the attribute depends on 
the will of God, it is precisely the same as the asser- 
tion of Socinus himself, that penal justice is the effect 
of the divine will; and if he further says that God 
does what he does not without a cause, still the ulti- 
mate ground is not God’s absolute nature, but his ab- 
solute will, which is in itself equally competent to 
punish or not to punish. 

‘Here, then, is an important distinction between the 
theory of Grotius and that of the Church, The main 
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point in the Church’s theory of satisfaction is that, if 
Christ had not made a strict and perfect satisfaction 
for men, they could not have been released from sin. 
Socinus objected to this that satisfaction and forgive- 
ness were contradictory ideas. This assertion Grotius, 
as the defender of the Church’s doctrine of satisfaction, 
could not admit. He therefore replied that satisfaction 
and forgiveness were not strictly simultaneous; that, 
according to the conditions established by God, the 
latter then first follows the former when a man by faith 
in Christ turns to God and prays him for the forgive- 
ness of his sins. This distinction must certainly be 
made if the objection of Socinus is to be successfully 
met, and the two ideas are to be permitted to stand 
side by side. But Grotius could not stop here. If it 
is only a penal example that is furnished by the death 
of Christ, then the idea of satisfaction, strictly speak- 
ing, has no further relevancy. As, however, Grotius 
wished to retain this idea, he brought to his assistance 
a peculiar distinction which is made in law between the 
two ideas denoted respectively by the terms solutio and 
satisfactio. If, said Grotius, the very thing which is 
owed be paid either by the debtor himself, or, which is 
in this case the same thing, by another in the debtor’s 
name, then the discharge of the debt takes place by 
that very act; but it is to be called a discharge, not a 
remission (remissio). Not so, however, when some- 
thing else is paid than the specific thing which was 
due. In this case there must be added, on the part of 
the creditor or ruler, an act of remission as a personal 
act; and itis this kind of payment, that may be either 
accepted or refused by the creditor, which is properly 
called, in the technical language of the law, satisfac. 
tion. While, therefore, it was the original design of 
Grotius, in all this, merely to prove, in opposition to 
Socinus, that the idea of satisfaction did not exclude 
that of remission, what he really did was to substitute 
in place of the common idea of satisfaction a totally 
different one; for the common idea of satisfaction resis 
essentially on the supposition that Christ has rendered 
precisely the same thing which men themselves were 
to have rendered. If, now, such a payment (solutio) 
be, as Grotius asserts, no remission (remissio), but only 
a discharge (liberatio), then it must be conceded to So- 
cinus, which was the thing contested by Grotius, that 
the ideas of satisfaction and remission mutually con- 
tradict and exclude each other, or, in other words, that 
the satisfaction which was made by Christ does not 
deserve the name of satisfaction in the sense which the 
common theory of the Church connected with that ex- 
pression. But if Christ has not made satisfaction in 
this sense, if he has not truly and perfectly rendered 
for men what they were to have rendered for them- 
selves, then the idea of satisfaction can be applied only 
so far as he has given to God something, whatever that 
something may be, in place of that which was to have 
been rendered by men themselves in their relation to 
God. This, then, is the precise meaning of the theory 
of Grotius, and the difference between it and the satis- 
faction-theory of the Church. The idea of satisfaction 
is let down from its full and real import to the idea of 
a mere rendering of something; Christ has made sat- 
isfaction so far as he has fulfilled a condition, of what- 
ever kind it may be, upon which God has suspended 
the forgiveness of the sins of men—so far as he has 
given to God a something with reference to that end. 
This something is that penal example without the set- 
ting forth of which God could not have forgiven the 
sins of men.” 

Many of the writings of Grotius are important in the 
sphere of Church History: such are, for instance, his 
Hist. Gothorum, Vandalorum et Longobardorum (1655) ; 
and his Annales et hist.de rebus Belgicis ab obitu Philippi 
regis usque ad inducias anni 1609. He also treated 
seyeral questions of ecclesiastical jurisprudence in his 
De imperio summarum potestatum circa sacra (Opp. 
theol. iii, p. 201), in which he sides with Arminius in 
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Gomar. 

The theological writings of Grotius are collected un- 
der the title Opera omnia theologica (Lond. 1679, fol. 8 
vols.). The first vol. contains a Life of Grotius, with 
his Annot. in V. T.; vol. ii contains the Annot. in N. 
T.; yol. ili includes his miscellaneous theological writ- 
ings. There have been many lives of Grotius, none of 
them adequate except Brandt, Hist. van het leven des 
Heeren Huig de Groot (Amst. 1727, 2 vols. fol.). See 
also Lehmann, Grotii Manes ab iniquis obtrectationibus 
vindicati (Delft, 1727); Burigny, Vie de Grotius (Paris, 
1752, 2 vols. 8vo), translated into English (Lond, 1754, 
8vo); Butler, Life of Grotius (Lond. 1827, 8vo); Creu- 
zer, Luther und Grotius (Heidelb. 1816, 8vo); Cras, 
Laudatio H. Grotti (Amst. 1796, 8vo) ; Luden, H. Gro- 
tius nach seinen Schicksalen und Schriften dargestellt 
(Berlin, 1806, Svo) ; Seegar, Orat. de Grotio (Utrecht, 
1785, 4to); Bayle, Dictionary, s.v.; Herzog, Real-En- 
klopidie, vy, 395 sq.; Niceron, Afémotres pour servir, 
vol, xix; Schréckh, Kirchengeschichte, v, 246; Hoefer, 
Now. Biogr. Générale, xxii, 197 sq.; Piper, Kalender, 
1867; Nichols, Calvinism and Arminianism, ii, 582-641; 
Shedd, Hist. of Doctrines, ii, 347 sq. 

Grove, the representative in the A.V. in certain 
passages of two Heb. words. 

ip MON (or MINN), asherah’ (from “5, to be up- 
right). Selden was the first who endeavored to show 
that this word—which in the Sept. and Vulg. is gener- 
ally rendered grove, in which our authorized version 
has followed them—must in some places, for the sake 
of the sense, be taken to mean a wooden image of Ash- 
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favor of the territorial system against the opinion of | 


toreth (De Diis Syris, ii, 2). Not long after, Spencer 
made the same assertion 
(De Leg. Hebreor. ii, 16). 
Vitringa then followed 
out the same argument 
in his note on Isa, xvii,8. 
Gesenius, at length, has 
treated the whole ques- 
tion so elaborately in his 
Thesaurus (p. 162) as to 
leave little to be desired, 
and has evinced that 
Asherah is a name, and 


also denotes an image x ie 

of this goddess. Some 25 
of the arguments which xg All 
support this partial, or, | {/)}) |j2sc0 
jn Gesenius’s case, total “thee==—_— 


rejection of the signifi- 
cation grove for asherah 
are briefly as follows: It is argued that it almost al- 
ways occurs with words which denote édols and statues 
of idols ; that the verbs which are employed to express | 
the making an Asherah are incompatible with the idea | 
of a grove, as they are such as to build, to shape, to erect 
(except in one passage, where, however, Gesenius still 
maintains that the verb there used means fo erect); | 
that the words used to denote the destruction of an | 
Asherah are those of breaking to pieces, subverting ; that | 
the image of Asherah is placed in the Teniple (2 Kings | 
xxi, 7); and that Asherah is coupled with Baal in pre- | 
cisely the same way as Ashtoreth is (comp. Judg. ii, 18 ; 
x, 6; 1 Kings xviii, 19; 2 Kings xxili, 4; and partic- 
ularly Judg. iii, 7, and ii, 13, where the plural form of | 
both words is explained as of itself denoting images of 
this goddess ; see also 2 Chron. xxxiii,19; xxxiv, 3,4). 
Besides, Selden objects that the signification grove is 
even incongruous in 2 Kings xvii, 10, where we read 
of “setting up groves under every grecn tree.” More-| 
over, the Sept. bas rendered Asherah by Asturie in 2 
Chron. xv, 16 (and the Vulg. has done the same in Judg. 
iii, 7), and, conversely, has rendered A shtaroth by groves 
in 1 Sam. vii, 3. See AsnroreTH; Hicu-PLAce. 
On the strength of these arguments most modern | 
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scholars assume that Asherah is a name for Asbtoreth, 
and that it denotes more especially the relation of that 
goddess to the planet Venus, as the lesser star of good 
fortune. It appears, namely, to be an indisputable fact 
that both Baal and Ashtoreth, although their primary 
relation was to the sun and moon, came in process of 
time to be connected, in the religious conceptions of the 
Syro-Arabians, with the planets Jupiter and Venus, as 
the two stars of good fortune. See Meni. We may 
instance the connection between Artemis and Selene; 
that between Juno and the planet Venus, mentioned in 
Creuzer, ii, 566; the fact that astro is also the name of 
the same planet in the religious books of the Tsalians 
(Norberg’s Onomast. Cod. Nasarei, p.20). It is in ref- 
erence to this connection, too, that a star is so often 
found among the emblems with which Ashtoreth is 
represented on ancient coins. Lastly, while the word 
Asherah cannot, in the sense of grove, be legitimately 
deduced from the primitive or secondary signification 
of any Syro-Arabian root, as a name of the goddess of 
good fortune it admits of a derivation as natural in a 
philological point of view as it is appropriate in sigtii- 
fication. The verb TWN means to prosper; and Ashe- 
rah is the feminine of an adjective signifying fortunate, 
happy.—Kitto, s.v. Ashtoreth. See Asurrau. 

We must not omit to notice a probable connection 
between this symbol or image—whatever it was—and 
the sacred symbolic tree, the representation of which 
occurs so frequently on Assyrian sculptures, and is 
shown in the subjoined woodcut. The connection is 


ingeniously maintained by Mr. Fergusson in his Nime- 
veh and Persepolis restored (p. 299-804), to which the 
reader is referred.—Smith, s. vy. 


a 
Tries 


From Lord Aberdeen’s Biack Stone. 


2. duiN, e’shel (Sept. doovoa, Vulg. remus). The first 
notice of this tree is in Gen. xxi, 33, ‘‘ And Abraham 
planted a grove (eshel) in Beersheba, and called there 
on the name of the Lord.’’ The second passage where 
it occurs is 1 Sam. xxii,6: ‘‘ Now Saul abode in Gib- 
eah under a tree (eshel) in Ramah, having his spear in 
his hand, and all his servants were standing about 
him.’”? Under such a tree also he and his sons were 
buried, for in the only other notice of this word it is 
said (1 Sam. xxxi, 13), ‘‘And they took their bones, 
and buried them under a ¢ree (eshel) at Jabesh, and 
fasted seven days. In the parallel passage of 1 Chron. 
x, 12, the word alah is employed, which perhaps signi- 
fies a tercbinth tree, but is translated “oak’’ in the A.V. 

Celsius (Hierobot. i, 535) maintains that eshe! has al- 
ways a general, and not a specific signification, and 
that it is properly translated tree. This, as stated by 
Rosenmiiller, has been satisfactorily refuted by Mi- 
chaelis in his Supplem. p.184. In Royle’s Illustrated 
Ifimal. Bot. p. 214, it is stated, ‘The Arabic name asul 
or atul is applied to furas (an arboreous species of tom- 
arisk) in India, as to J.orientalis in Arabia and Egypt.” 


| So in the Wifaz Udwieh, translated by Mr. Gladwin, we 


haye at No. 36 ussel, the tamarisk bush, with yhaou as 
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the Hindee, and guz as the Persian synonym. The 
taroarisk and its products were highly valued by. the 
Arabs for their medicinal properties, and are described 
in several places under different names in Avicenna. 
If we refer to travellers in Eastern countries, we shall 
find that most of them mention the athul. Thus Pros- 
per Alpinus (De Plantis Aigypti, c. ix, De Tamarisco 
atle vocata) gives a figure which sufficiently shows that 
it must grow to the size of a large tree, and says that 
he had heard of its attaining, in another place, to the 
size of a large oak; that its wood was employed for 
making a variety of vessels, and its charcoal used 
throughout Egypt and Arabia; and that different parts 
of it were employed in medicines. So I orskal, who 
calls the species Zamariscus orientalis, gives atl as its 
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Tamarix Orientalis. 


Arabic name, and identifies it with eshel. So Belon 
(Observ. ii, 28). In Arabia Burckhardt found the tree 
called asul in the neighborhood of Medina, and ob- 
serves that the Arabs cultivated it on account of the 
hardness of its wood. If we endeavor to trace a spe- 
cies of tamarisk in Syria, we shall find some difficulty 
from the want of precision in the information supplied by 
travellers on subjects of Natural History. Buta French 
naturalist, M. Bové, who travelled from Cairo to Mount 
Sinai, and from thence into Syria, has given ample 
proofs of the existence of species of tamarisk in these 
regions. A minute description of the tree under its 
Arabic name is given by I, E. Faber, in Fab. and Reishit 
Opusc. med. ex mon. Ar. p.137. Tt is very remarkable 
that the only tree which is found growing among the 
ruins of Babylon is a tamarisk. ‘The one in ques- 
tion is in appearance like the weeping-willow, but the 
trunk is hollow through age, and partly shattered: 
The Arabs venerate it as sacred, in consequence of the 
calif Ali haying reposed under its shade after the bat- 
tle of Hillah’” (Rosenmiiller, B2bl. Geog. ii, p. 26, from 
Ker Porter; comp. Ainsworth’s Researches, p. 125). 
From the characteristics of the tamarisk-tree of the 
East, it certainly appears as likely as any to have been 
planted in Beersheba by Abraham, because it is one of 
the few trees which will flourish and grow to a great 
size even in the arid desert. Besides the advantage 
of affording shade in a hot country, it is also esteemed 
on account of the excellence of its wood, which is con- 
verted into charcoal. It is no less valuable on account 
of the galls with which its branches are often loaded, 
and which are nearly as astringent as oak-galls.—Kit- 
to,s.v. See TAMARISK. 

3. It is now generally recognised (see Gesen. Thes. 
50 b; Stanley, S, and P. § 76, 3; p. 142 note, 220 note) 
that the word Lon, ra which is uniformly rendered 


by the A. V. “plain,” signifies a grove or plantation. 
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Such were the Elon of Mamre (Gen. xiii, 18; xiv, 13; 
xviii, 1); of Moreh (Gen. xii, 6; Deut. xi, 30; of Zaa- 
naim (Josh, xix, 33); of the pillar (Judg. ix, 6); of 
Meonenim (Judg. ix, 37); and of Tabor (1 Sam. x, 3), 
In all these cases the Sept. has dpic or (3a\avoc; the 
Vulgate—which the A. V. probably followed— Vallis or 
Convallis ; in the last three, however, Quercus. See 
Eon. 

In the religions of the ancient heathen world groves 
play a prominent part. In old times altars only were 
erected to the gods. It was thought wrong to shut 
up the gods within walls, and hence, as Pliny express- 
ly tells us (H. N. xii, 2), trees were the first temples 
(Tacit. Germ. 9; Lucian, de Sacrific. 10; see Carpzov, 
App. Crit, p. 832), and from the earliest times groves 
are mentioned in connection with religious worship 
(Gen. xii, 6,7; xiii, 18; Deut. xi, 30; A. V. “ plain;” 
see above). Their high antiquity, refgeshing shade, 
solemn silence, and awe-inspiring solitude, as well as 
the striking illustration they afford of natural life, 
marked them out as the fit localities, or even the ac- 
tual objects of worship (‘‘ Lucos et in iis silentia ipsa 
adoramus,” Pliny, xii, 1; ‘‘Secretum luci . . . et ad- 
miratio umbre fidem tibi numinis facit,” Senec. Ep. 
xli; ‘*Quo posses viso dicere Numen habet,” Ovid, 
Fast. iii, 295; ‘“‘ Sacra nemus accubet umbra,” Virgil, 
Georg. iii, 334; comp. Ovid, Jet. viii, 743; see Ezek. vi, 
13; Isa. lvii, 5; Hos. iv, 13). This last passage hints at 
another and darker reason why groves were opportune 
for the degraded services of idolatry ; their shadow hid 
the atrocities and obscenities of heathen worship. The 
groves were generally found connected with temples, 
and often had the right of affording an asylum (Tacit. 
Germ. 9,40; Herod. ii, 138; Virgil, mn, i, 441; ii, 512; 
Sil. Ital. i, 81). Some have supposed that even the 
Jewish Temple had a rénevoe planted with palm, and 
cedar (Psa. xcii, 12, 13), and olive (Psa. lii, 8), as the 
mosque which stands on its site now has. This is 
more than doubtful; but we know that a-celebrated 
oak stood by the sanctuary at Shechem (Josh. xxiv, 
26; Judg. ix, 6; Stanley, Sinai and Pal. p.142). We 
find repeated mention of groves consecrated with deep 
superstition to particular gods (Livy, vii, 25; xxiv, 3; 
xxxv, 51; Tacit. Ann. ii, 12, 51, etc. ; iv, 73, etc.). For 
this reason they were stringently forbidden to the Jews 
(Exod. xxxiv, 13; Jer. xvii, 2; Ezek. xx, 28), and 
Maimonides even says that it is forbidden to sit under 
the shade of any green tree where an idol-statue was 
(Fabric. Bibl. Antig. p. 290). Yet we find abundant 
indications that the Hebrews felt the influence of 
groves on the mind (‘“‘the spirit in the woods,’? Words- 
worth), and therefore selected them for solemn pur- 
poses, such as great. national meetings (Judg. ix, 6, 
37) and the burial of the dead (Gen. xxxv, 8; 1 Sam. 
xxxi, 14). Those connected-with patriarchal history 
were peculiarly liable to superstitious reverence (Amos 
v, 5; viii, 13); and we find that the groves of Mamre 
were long a place of worship (Sozomen, H. £. ii, 4; 
Euseb. Vit. Const. p. 81; Reland, Palest.p.714). There 
are in Scripture many memorable trees; e. g. Allon- 
bachuth (Gen. xxxy, 8), the tamarisk (see above) in 
Gibeah (1 Sam. xxii, 6), the terebinth in Shechem (Josh. 
xxiv, 26, under which the law was set up), the palm- 


| tree of Deborah (Judg. iv, 5), the terebinth of enchant- 


ments (Judg. ix, 37), the terebinth of wanderers (Judg, 
iv, 11), and others (1 Sam. xiv, 2; x, 3; sometimes 
‘*plain” in A. V., Vulg. ‘‘ convallis’), 

This observation of particular trees was among the 
heathen extended toa regular worship of them. ‘Tree- 
worship may be traced from the interior of Africa not 
only into Egypt and Arabia, but also onward uninter- 
ruptedly into Palestine and Syria, Assyria, Persia, In- 
dia, Thibet, Siam, the Philippine Islands, China, Japan, 
and Siberia; also westward into Asia Minor, Greece, 
Italy, and other countries; and in most of the coun- 
tries here named it obtains in the present day, com- 
bined as it has been in other parts with various forms 
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of idolatry’’ (Poole, Gen. of Earth and Man, p. 139). 
‘«The worship of trees even goes back among the Trau- 
nians to the rules of Hom, called in the Zend-Ayesta 
the promulgator of the old law. We know from He- 
rodotus the delight which Xerxes took in the great 
plane-tree in Lydia, in which he bestowed golden or- 
naments, and appointed for it a sentinel in the person 
of one of the ‘immortal Ten Thousand.’ The early 
veneration of trees was associated, by the moist and re- 
freshing canopy of foliage, with that of sacred fount- 
ains. In similar connection with the early worship 
of nature were among the Hellenic nations the fame 
of the great palm-tree of Delos, and of an aged pla- 
tanus in Arcadia. The Buddhists of Ceylon venerate 
the colossal Indian fig-tree of Anurah-depura. .. . As 
single trees thus became objects of veneration from the 
beauty of their form, so did also groups of trees, under 
the name of ‘groves of gods.’ Pausanias (i, 21, § 9) 
is full of the praise of a grove belonging to the temple 
of Apollo at Grynion in Molis; and the grove of Co- 
lone is celebrated in the renowned chorus of Sophocles” 
(Humboldt, Cosmos, ii, 96, Eng. ed.). The custom of 
adorning trees ‘‘with jewels and mantles” was very 
ancient and universal (Herod. vii, 31; lian, V. #. ii, 
14: Theoer. id. xviii; Ovid, Met. viii, 723, 745; Arnob. 
adv. Gentes, i, 39), and even still exists in the East. 

The oracular trees of antiquity are well known 
(Homer, J. xvi, 233; Od. v, 237; Soph. Trach. 754; 
Virgil, Georg. ii, 16; Sil. Ital. ili, 11). Each god had 
some sacred tree (Virgil, Eel. vii, 61 sq.). The Etruri- 
ans are said to have worshipped a palm, and the Celts 
an oak (Max. Tyr. Dissert. 38, in Godwyn’s os. and 
Aar. ii, 4). On the Druidic veneration of oak-groves, 
see Pliny, H. N. xvi, 44; Tacit. Ann. xiv, 30. In the 
same way, according to the missionary Oldendorp, the 
negroes ‘have sacred groves, the abodes of a deity, 
which no negro ventures to enter except the priests”’ 
(Prichard, Nat. Hist. of Man, p. 525-539, 3d ed.; Park’s 
Travels, p. 65). So, too, the ancient E syptians (Raw- 
linson’s Herod. ii, 298). Long after the introduction 
of Christianity it was found necessary to forbid all 
abuse of trees and groves to the purposes of supersti- 
tion (Harduin, Act, Concil. i, 988; see Orelli, ad Tac. 
Germ. 9).—Smith,s. v. See Pehnen, De arbore non 
plantanda ad altare Dei (Lips. 1725); Dresler, Dz lucis 
religiont gentil. destinatis (Lips. 1740) ; Lakemacher, 
Antiq. Grec. sacre, p. 138 sq. See TREE. 


Grove, Henry, a Presbyterian divine of distine- 
tion, was horn at Taunton, Somersetshire, Jan. 4, 1683. 
He received his academical training under Mr. War- 
ren at ‘'aunton, whose school was in excellent repute. 
At 22 he began to preach; at 23 he succeeded Mr. War- 
ren ashead ofthe Taunton Academy. At first he taught 
ethies, but in 1725 he began to teach theology also. He 
at the same time succeeded Mr. James in his pastoral 
charge at Fullwood, near Taunton, in which he contin- 
ued till his death. In 1730 he published The Evidence 
of our Saviour’s Redemption considered, and the same 
year, Some Thoughts concerning the Proof of a Future 
State, from Reason. In 1732 he printed A Discourse 
concerning the Nature and Design of the Lord's Supper, 
where he set that institution in the same light as bish- 
op Hoadly. In 1734 he published, without his name, | 
Wisdom the First Spring of Action in the Deity, which 
was animadyerted on by Balguy. In 1736 he publish- 
ed A Discourse on Saving Faith. He died February 27, 
1737-8. After his death came out by subscription his 
Posthumous Works (1740, 4 vols. 8vo) ; also Sermons 
(Lond. 1742, 2 vols. 8vo) : Works published in his life- 
time (Lond. 1747, 4 vols. 8vo) ; System of Moral Philos. 
(Lond, 1749, 24 ed. 2 vols. 8vo). See Amory, Life of 
Grove, prefixed to his Posthumous Works (1745, vol. a) 
Jones, Christian Biog.; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. i, 1344. 


Gruber, Jacos, a Methodist Episcopal minister, 
was born in Lancaster County, Pa., Feb. 3, 1778, of 
German Lutheran parents. He was converted at four- 
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teen or fifteen; entered the travelling ministry, in the 
Philadelphia Conference, in 1800; labored fifty years, 
chiefly in Pennsylvania and Maryland, with abundant 
usefulness, and died May 25,1850. Mr. Gruber was 
‘4 singular and extraordinary man.” He was alike 
remarkable for “strength and originality of mind, en- 
ergy of character, depth of piety, prodigious labors, 
power of endurance, extensive usefulness, and simplic- 
ity and regularity of life.’’ His conversion was pow- 
erful, and, although driven from his home in youth for 
his religious course, he kept his faith. Through his 
long life his vigor and industry were untiring, and he 
never ceased labor for any four consecutive weeks until 
the year of his death. Although eccentric, and often 
rude in style, he was nevertheless a sound theologian 
and an able defender of Methodism. In the pulpit he 
was sometimes grand and overwhelming. ‘‘ He spent 
thirty-tw: years on circuits, seven in stations, and 
eleven as presiding elder. Many anecdotes are on 
record of his eccentric wit and sarcasm, and of his 
great control over men.”—Minutes of Conferences, iv, 
549: Wakeley, Heroes of Methodism, p.407; Strickland, 
Life of Gruber (N.Y. 1860, 12mo). 

Gruner, Jouann Friepricu, a German theologian 
and philologist, was born at Coburg in 1723. He stud- 
ied at the university of that city, and afterwards at 
Jena. In 1747 he became professor of Latin and of 
Roman archeology in Jena, afterwards professor of el- 
oquence at Coburg, and in 1764 professor of theology 
at Halle. He died March 29, 1778. His principal 
works, so far as they relate to theology, are, Miscel- 
lanea sacra (Jena, 1750) :—De Odii Romanorum adver-* 
sus Christianos Causis (Coburg, 1750):—De Origine 
Episcoporum eorumque in Ecclesia primitiva Jure (Halle, 
1764) :—Anuweisung 2. geistlichen Beredsamkeit (alle, 
1765):—Versuch eines pragmatischen Ausangs wus d. 
Kirchengesch. d. Christen (Halle, 1766) :—Praktische Lin- 
leitung in d. Religion d. Heiligen Schrift (Halle, 1773) :— 
Institutionum Theologie dogmatice Librt tres (Halle, 
1777) :-—Observationum criticarum Libri ti (Jena, 1777). 
See Harlesius, Vite: Philologorum (i, 234 — 243).—Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxii, 253; Doering, Gel. Theol. 
Deutschlands. 

Grynzus, Johann, a Swiss Protestant theolo- 
gian, was born at Leufelfingen (Basle) in 1705. He 
acquired great proficiency in theology and the Oriental 
languages, and was for seven years professor in the 
theological faculty of Basle. He died in that city April 
11, 1744. He wrote Opuscula Theol. miscell. (Basie, 
1746, 8vo), a learned and valuable work.—Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxii, 275. ; 

Gryneus, Johann Jacob, D.D., a Swiss Protes- 
tant theologian, third son of Thomas Grynieus (q.v.), 
was born at Berne Oct. 1, 1540. He studied at Basle, 
was ordained deacon in 1559, and in 1565 succeeded 
his father as pastor. In 1577 he became professor of 
theology at Basle, and remained there until 1584, when 
he removed to Heidelberg. In 1586 he returned to 
Basle, where he died head pastor (antistes) of the city, 
Aug. 30, 1617 (Aug. 31, 1618, according to Michaud). 
He published Vartorum Patrum Gricorum et Latino- 
rum Menumenta orthodorographa (Basle, 1569, 2 yols. 
fol.) :—Ecclestastica Historia Eusebit Pamphili, Ruf- 
fini, Socratis, 7 heodorett, Sozomeni, Theodori, Evagrii, et 
Dorothei, ete. (Basle, 1571, 1588, 1611, fol.) :—Zpitome 
Sacrorum Bibliorum, pars 1 (Basle, 1577, 8v0):—Char- 
acter Christitmorum, seu de fidet, spet et charitatis doc- 
trina, etc. (Basle, 1578, 8vo) :— Synopsis Historie Hom- 
inis, seu de prima hominis origine, ejusque corruptione, 
reconciliatione, ete. (Basle, 1576, 8vo) :— Chronologwa 
brevis Historie Evangelice (Basle, 1550) :—Seiugraphia 
Sacre Theologic (Basle, 1577, 4to) :—Censura theologica 
de prima Antichristianorum errorun origine (Heidelb. 
1484):— Theoremata et Problemata theologica (Basle, 
1590, 3 vols.) :—De piris illustribus quorum opere Deus 
in reformandis ecclestis usus est (1602); and a large 
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number of essays and discourses. See Jo. Fabricius, 
Historia Bibliothec. pt. vi, p. 418-421; Dan. Gerdes, 
Florileg, Lib. rar. p.153; Adami, Vite Theologorum Ger- 
*“manorum; Nicéron, Mémoires, xxxvii, 307-315; Uhse, 
Leben d. berithmtesten Kirchen-Scribenten, p. 196; Hoe- 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxii, 274; Herzog, Real-En- 
cyklop. v, 404; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliographica, 1, 1347 ; 
Middleton, Evangelical Biography. 


Grynzus or Grunzus, Simon, surnamed Ma- 
jor, a German Protestant theologian, was born at Veh- 
ringen (Hohenzollern) in 1493. He studied at Pfortz- 
heim and Vienna, and early embraced the Reforma- 
tion. He taught Greek at Heidelberg from 1524 to 
1529. In 1534 he went to Tubingen, commissioned by 
duke Ulrich of Wirtemberg to reform the churches of 
that place. In 1536 he settled at Basle, where he died 
of the plague Aug. 1, 1541. Intimately connected with 


Melancthon, Luther, Calvin, Thomas More, and others, 


Grynxus was a zealous promoter of the Reformation, 
and, as such, was exposed to great dangers, but always 
managed to get out of them unharmed, thanks to his 
powerful protectors. He was present at the diets of 
Spires and of Worms, and went to England in 1531 to 
confer with Henry VIII about his divorce. He was 
employed to collect the opinions of the Reformed the- 
ologians on that subject. A great admirer of the clas- 
sics, he did much to promote the interests of sound ed- 
ucation in the German universities. He discovered in 
a convent on the Rhine the last five books of Livy 
(published by Erasmus, Basle, 1531, fol.). Gryneus 
published Latin translations of the works of Plutarch, 
Aristotle, and Chrysostom, the first Greek edition of 
the Veterinarii medici (Basle, 1537, 4to) and of the A/- 
magest of Ptolemy (Basle, 1538, fol.). He was also the 


author of Novus Orbis regionum ac insularum veteribus | 


incognitarum, etc. (Basle, 1532-1555, fol.). See Bruck- 
er, Historta critica Philosoph. vol. iv, period iii, p. 105 
sq.; Freytag, Adparatus Litterarius, iii, 497; Melch. 
Adam, Vite Theolog. p. 56; Athene Raurice, ii, 69-72 ; 
Reimmann, Hist. Litterar.iv, 207; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. 
Générale, xxii, 272; Burnet, History of Reformation, 
pt. i, bk. ii; Herzog, Real-Lncyklop. v, 402 ; Middleton, 
Evangelical Biography, i, 149. 


Grynzus, Simon, a Swiss Protgstant theologian 
and philologist (last of the eminent family of Grynx- 
us), was born at Basle in 1725, and died in that city in 
1799. He was a thorough theological and classical 
scholar, and well acquainted with French, English, and 
Latin literature. He published a translation of the 
Bible (Basle, 1776), and also versions of Juvenal, 
Thomas & Kempis, and Erasmus’s Encomium Morice. 
He also translated into German several English works 
against Deism. See M. Lutz, Nebrol. denkw, Schweiz. 
a. d. xviii Jahrh. ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biograph. Générale, 
X xii, 275. 

Grynzeus, Thomas, nephew of Simon Grynxus 
major, and an eminent Protestant divine, was born at 
Vehringen in 1512. He was brought up by his uncle 
Simon, and became professor of the dead languages at 
Basle and Berne. He was a zealous promoter of the 
Reformation. The margraye Charles of Baden ap- 
pointed him pastor and ecclesiastical superintendent 
at Roteln, where he remained until his death, Aug. 2, 
1564, See Melch, Adam, Vite Theolog. p. 191; Hoe- 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxii, 273; Middleton, Evan- 
gelical Biography. ‘ 


Gualbert, Giovanni (St. Johannes), founder of 
the Coenobite order of Vallombrosa (vallis wnbrosa), in 
the Apennines, seven leagues from Florence. He 
died July 12, 1073, and was canonized by pope Celes- 
tme If in 1193. His life is in the Acta Sanctorum.— 
Mosheim, Ch. Hist, cent, xi, pt. ii, ch. ii, § 24; Jamie- 
son, Legends of the Monastic Orders, p. 116 sq. ; Hoefer, 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxvi, 441; Herzog, Real-Ency- 
klop. v, 406. 
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Gualfrid. See Grorrrey. 

Gualter, Ropoirnus, son-in-law of Zwingle, and 
one of the first Swiss Reformers, was born at Zurich 
Noy. 9, 1519, succeeded Bullinger as pastor, became 
superintendent at Zurich in 1575, ana died Noy. 28, 
1586. His commentaries are highly esteemed and 
rare, viz. Homilie cccxi in Matthaum (Zurich, 1590-96, 
2 vols. fol.) :—Homil. claxv in Acta (Zurich, 1577, fol.). 
He wrote also a strong anti-papal treatise, Antichristus 
(Zurich, 1546, 8vo). A complete edition of his works 
appeared at Zurich in 1585 (15 vols. 8vo).—Hoefer, 


| Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxi, 810; Winer, Theol. Litera- 


tur, ii, 555; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliographica, i, 1350. 

Guard. The Scripture terms used in this connec- 
tion mostly have reference to the special duties which 
the body-guard of a monarch had to perform. See 
Kine. 

1. Tabbach’, M22, originally signified a “cook;” 
and as butchering fell to the lot of the cook in Eastern 
countries, it gained the secondary sense of ‘‘execu- 
tioner,’’ and is applied to the body-guard of the kings 
of Egypt (Gen. xxxvii, 36) and Babylon (2 Kings xxv, 
8; Jer. xxxix,9; xl,1; Dan.ii, 14). So Potiphar, the 
master of Joseph, was captain of Pharaoh’s body-quard, 
i.e. chief executioner (Gen. xxxix,1; lxi, 10,12). In 
Egypt he had a public prison in his house (Gen. Ix, 3— 
4). Itis evident from Herodotus (di, 165 sq.) that the 
kings of Egypt had a guard who, 
in addition to the regular inccme 
of the soldier, also received a sep- 
arate salary. In the paintings of 
marches and battles on the mon- 
uments, these royal guards are 
commonly seen to be employed in 
protecting the person of the king, 
and are distinguished by peculiar 
dresses and weapons (Wilkinson, 
i, 337, 406). During the reign of 
the Ptolemies, who in general ad- 
hered to the usages of the ancient 
Egyptians, the office of the com- 
mander of the body-guard was a 
very important one. They possess- 
ed the confidence of the king, and 
were often employed in the most 
important business transactions. Finally, the super- 
intendence of the executions belonged to the most dis- 
tinguished caste. In Babylon, Nebuzaradan, who held 
this office, commanded also a part of the royal army 
(Jer. xxxix, 13; lii, 15). See Execurioner. 

2. Rats, 17, properly means a courier, and is the 
ordinary term employed for the attendants of the Jew- 
ish kings, whose office it was to run before the char- 
iot (2 Sam, xv, 1; 1 Kings i,-5), like the cursores of 
the Roman emperors (Seneca, Hpist. 87,126). That 
the Jewish ‘“‘runners” superadded the ordinary duties 
of a military guard appears from several passages (1 
Sam. xxii, 17; 2 Kings x, 25; xi, 6; 2 Chron. xii, 
10). It was their office also to carry dispatches (2 
Chron. xxx, 6). They had a guard-room set apart 
for their use in the king’s palace, in which their arms 
were kept ready for use (1 Kings xiv, 28; 2 Chron. 
xii,11). See Foorman. They were perhaps the same 
who, under David, were called Pelethites (1 Kings i, 5; 
xiv, 27; 2 Sam. xv,1). See PELETHITE. 

3. The terms mishme’reth, 7272, and mishmar’ , 
“272, express properly the act of watching, or else a 
watch-station, but are occasionally transferred to the 
persons who kept watch (Neh. iv, 9, 22; vii, 3; xii, 
9; Job vii, 12). The A.V. is probably correct in sub- 
stituting mishmarto’ (1M772%372) for the present read- 
ing in 2 Sam. xxiii, 23, Benaiah being appointed ‘* cap- 
tain of the guard,” as Josephus (Ant. vii, 14, 4) re- 
lates, and not privy councillor: the same error has 
crept into the text in 1 Sam. xxii, 14, where the words 


Ancient Egyptian 
Sentry. 
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‘“which goeth at thy bidding” may originally have 
been “ captain of the body-guard.” See CaApPrain. 

In New-Test. times we find the oscovAatwp, for 
the Latin spicwlator (rendered ‘‘ executioner,’? margin 
guard, Mark vi, 27), properly a pike-man, halberdier, 
a kind of soldiers forming the body-guard of kings and 
princes, who also, according to Oriental custom, acted 
as executioners. The term kovorwoia, for the Latin 
custodia, i. e. custody, a ‘‘ watch” or guard, is spoken 
of the Roman soldiers at the sepulchre of Jesus (Matt. 
xxvii, 65,66; xxviii,11). The ordinary Roman guard 
consisted of four soldiers (rerpadioy, ‘ quaternion’’), 
of which there were four, corresponding to the four 
watches of the night, who relieved each other every 
three hours (Acts xii, 4; comp. John xix, 23; Polyb. 
vi, 33, 7). When in charge of a prisoner, two watch- 
ed outside of the cell while the other two were inside 
(Acts xii, 6). The officer mentioned in Acts xxviii, 
16 (otparomedapyne, ‘captain of the guard’’) was per- 
haps the commander of the Pretorian troops, to whose 
care prisoners from the provinces were usually con- 
signed (Pliny, Zp. x, 65). See WArcu. 

Guardian Angel, aterm which represents a the- 
ory prevalent from antiquity, that human beings are 
accompanied through life by a special supernatural 
being (sometimes termed their ‘‘ attendant genius”), 
who watches over them for guidance and protection. 
Such has been thought to be the meaning of Socrates 
when he claimed a particular Caijwy as his spiritual 
counsellor. See Damon. Among Christian writers 
the theory has been thought to derive confirmation 
from the statement of our Saviour respecting children, 
that ‘‘in heaven their angels do always behold the 
face of my Father which is in heaven” (Matt. xviii, 
10); and from the declaration that angels ‘‘are all 
ministering spirits sent forth to minister for them who 
shall be heirs of salvation’? (Heb. i, 14), A more cau- 
tious criticism, however, has usually held that these 
passages only indicate a special care of divine Provi- 
dence over the young and believers; and the peculiar 
form of the doctrine referred to appears to savor rather 
of a pagan than an evangelical origin. Monographs 
are named in Walch, Bibliotheca Theologica, i, 178, 
and Volbeding, Index Programmatum, p.116. See AN- 
GEL. 

Guardian of the Spiritualities, in England, 
the person in whom is vested the ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion of a diocese upon the death or translation of the 
bishop, or in cases of infirmity of the incumbent or 
bishop.—Eden, Churchman’s Dictionary. 

Guarin, Prerrr, a French Hebraist, was born at 
Tronquay (Normandy) in1678. He entered the order of 
the Benedictines of St. Maur Oct. 21, 1696, became sub- 
sequently professor of Greek and Hebrew, and died li- 
brarian of the abbey of St. Germain des Prés, Dec. 29, 
1729. He had a lively literary controversy with can- 
on Masclef, and wrote Grammatica Hebraica et Chal- 
daica, ete. (Paris, 1724-8, 2 vols. 4to) :—Leaicon Hebra- 
icum et Chaldseobiblicum (Par. 1746, 2 vols. 4to). Gua- 


rin only completed this dictionary to fem inclusively ; | 


the following letters were the work of other Benedic- 
tines. See Le Cerf, Bibl. Hist. et crit. des Auteurs de la 
Cong. de St. Maur; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gen. xxii, 318. 

Guastallines, a monastic order in the Roman 
Catholic Chutch, founded in 1534 by countess Torelli, 
of Guastalla. They were at first connected with the 
Barnabites, whom they assisted in their missions ; but, 
as this led to disorders, they were ordered to take the 
vow of seclusion. They were also called the Angelic 
order (Angelics), which name was to remind them that 
they should be as pure in their lives as angels. 

Guatemala. See Ceyrrau AMERICA. 

Gude, Gorrios Friepricn, a German theologian, 
was born at Lanban Aug. 26,1701. He studied the- 
ology in the universities of Halle and Leipzig, and 
taught for some time in the latter. Having returned | 

lil._Trr 
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to his native city in 1727, he was made chief deacon in 
1743, and archdeacon in 1753. He died at Lauban 
June 20,1756. Among his numerous publications are 
De Causis Dissensuum inter Scripture Interpretes (Lpz. 
1724) :—Der Christen Reise nach dem rechten Vaterland 
(Hal. 1726, fol.):—De Jurisconsultorum Meritis in Scrip- 
turam (Lauban, 1728) :—De mystica Miraculorum et fa- 
torum Christi Interpretatione (Lpz. 1729) :—Griimdliche 
Erléuterung des Briefs Pauli an die Epheser (Lauban, 
1735).—Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gén, xxii, 340, 
Gudgo’dah [some Gud’godah | (Heb. with the art. 
and? directive, hag-Gudgéd’-ah, mahs55, rent, or perh. 
thunder; Sept. Tadydd; Wulg. Gadgad), the fortieth 
station of the Israelites during their wanderings in the 
desert, between Mount Hor and Jotbath (Deut. x, 7); 
doubtless the same with Hor-nAGipGap, through 
which they had previously passed between Bene-jaakan 
and Jotbath (Numb, xxxiii, 32). The name appears to 
be preserved in the present wady Ghudhaghidh (‘ dim- 
inutions’’), mentioned by Robinson (Res. i, 267) as ‘‘a 
broad sandy valley which drains the remainder of the 
region between the Jerafeh and el-Mukrah, and carries 
its waters eastward to the former.’”’ See Exopr, In 
this identification two late travellers agree (Schwartz, 
p- 213; Bonar, p.286, 295). See Hor-nacipGap. Dr. 
Robinson suggests that Gudgodah and Jotbathah may 
be in the Arabah, near the junction of wady Ghurun- 
del with wady el-Jeib ([es. ii, 583). See JoTBATH. 


Gudule, Goule, or Ergoule, St., a Belgian vir- 
gin, patroness of Brussels, is said, according to tradition, 
to have been born in Brabant about 650. She was the 
daughter of St. Amalberge, and was educated by her 
godmother, St. Gertrude, abbess of the convent of Ni- 
velle. In 664, Gertrude haying died, Gudule went to 
reside with count Witger, the second husband of her 
mother. While there she led a life of extravagant as- 
ceticism, and, according to the Romish legend, accu- 
mulated such a stock of good works that God gave her 
the power to work miracles both during her life and 
after her death! She died Jan. 8, 712, and was buried 
in the church of St. Michael, Brussels, which was sub- 
sequently called after her, and is now the cathedral of 
St. Gudule. She is commemorated on the 8th of Jan- 
uary, and is the object of special veneration through- 
out Belgium. See Ruth d’Ans, Vie de St. Gudule 
(Brussels, 1703, 12mo); Baillet, Vies des Saints (vol. i, 
Jan. 8); Hoefer, Now. Biog. Générale, xxii, 352; But- 
ler, Lives of the Saints, Jan. 8. 

Guebres. See PARSEES. 

Guédier de Saint-Aubin, Henri Micurt, a 
French theologian, was born at Gournay-en-Bray June 
17,1695. He studied at Paris, and received the doc- 
tor’s degree from the Sorbonne Oct. 29,1723. He be- 
came professor in that institution in 1730, and its libra- 
rian in 1736. Some time after he obtained the abbey of 
St.Vulmer. He was acquainted with Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, French, English, and Italian, besides history, 
theology, and kindred sciences. For fourteen years 
he decided all cases of conscience presented to the Sor- 
bonne. He died at Paris Sept. 27,1742. He wrote, 
Histoire sainte des deux Alliances (Paris, Didot, 1741, 7 
vols. 12mo), which Moréri considers as a good concord- 
ance of the O.and N.T. At the end of every part are 
remarks and arguments on the designs of the sacred 
writers, and on the authenticity and inspiration of their 
writings. —Ladvyocat, Dict. historique ; Moréri, Dict. 
hist. (edit. 1759); Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gén. xxii, 358. 

Guelpherbytanus, Codex. See WoLFENBUT- 
TEL MANUSCRIPT. 

Guelphs and Ghibellines, the names given to 
two great medieval parties which acquired a pre-eml- 
nent celebrity especially in Germany and Italy, mas- 
much as their contests made up a great portion of the 
history of those countries from the 11th to the 14th cen- 
turies, and which claim notice here because of the close 
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connection of their party strifes with the ecclesiastical 

history of that period, and the use which the papacy 

made of them to increase its power and authority. 

According to the most reliable authorities, the word 

Guelph, or Guelf, is derived from ‘“‘ Welf,” a baptismal 

name in several Italo-German families, which may be 

traced even up to the 9th century in a line of princes 

who migrated from Italy to Germany in the 11th cen- 

tury, when it appears there as the narhe of several 

chiefs of the ducal house of Saxony. Ghibelline is re- 

ferred to ‘* Waiblingen” (anciently Webelingen), a town 

of Wiirtemberg, and the patrimonial seat of the Hohen- 

stauffen family. The party conflicts originating in the 

rivalry of the ducal houses above mentioned, and prob- 

ably also the party names, are of earlier date, but the 

first recorded use of these terms to designate the op- 

posing parties occurred A.D, 1140, in the great battle 

of Weinsberg, in Suabia, fought between the partisans | 
of Conrad of Hohenstauffen and those of Henry the 

Lion, of the house of Welf, rival claimants of the im- 

perial throne. In this battle the followers of Conrad 

rallied to the cry of ‘‘ Hie Waiblingen!” and those of 

Henry to the cry of “‘ Hie Welf!”’ These party cries, 

transferred to Italy, subsequently the chief theatre of 

these party contests, became Ghibellini and Guelphi 

or Guelfi, in the Italian language, the former designa- 
ting the supporters, and the latter the opponents of the 

imperial authority, which generally vested in the Ho- 

henstauffen house. ‘The opposition to this authority 
arose from two sources, viz. (1) from the cities and 

smaller principalities seeking to maintain their local 
rights and liberties, and (2) from the popes, who, jeal- 
ous of the power of the German emperors, and irritated 

by their exercise of authority in ecclesiastical matters, 

especially in regard to investitures (q. v.), favored the 
party of the Guelphs, and, indeed, became the represent- 
ative leaders thereof. Hence the term Guelph came 
to signify in general those who favored the Church’s 
independence of the State, and the maintenance of mu- 
nicipal liberty as against the partisans of a supreme 
and centralized civil authority represented in the em- 
peror. This statement, however, seems not to hold 
good always, since in the multiplied and complicated 
conflicts of these parties an interchange of the distinc- 
tive principles and objects of each appears to have 
taken place in certain instances, and the interests of 

the hierarchy by no means always coincided with the 
aspirations for municipal and personal freedom, how- 
ever freely it evoked them to advance its own ends. 

The contest of the papacy for supremacy over the civil 
power, organized and definitely directed to its object 
by Gregory VII (q. v.), culminated in the pontificate 
of Innocent III (q. v.), when, ‘‘under that young and 
ambitious priest, the successors of St. Peter attained 
the full meridian of their greatness’ (Gibbon, vi, 36, 

Harper’s ed.), and “the imperial authority at Rome 
breathed its last sigh’ (Muratori, Arnal. Jtal. anno 
1198). 

In the contests of the Ghibelline and Guelph par- 
ties historians note ‘‘five great crises,” viz. (1) in 1055, 
under Henry IV; (2) in 1127, under Henry the Proud; 
(3) in 1140, under Henry the Lion; (4) in 1159, under 
Frederick Barbarossa; and (4) the pontificate of Inno- 
cent III. After the decline of the imperial authority 
in Italy, in the conflicts between opposing parties among 
the nobility and in the cities, Ghibelline was used to 
designate the aristocratic party, and Guelph those pro- 
fessedly favoring popular government. But the party 
name, as thus defined, did not always represent the real 
principles and objects of the party. In the course of 
time the contest ** degenerated into a mere struggle of 
rival factions, availing themselves of the prestige of 
ancient names and traditional or hereditary prejudices” 
(Chambers), so that in 1273 pope Gregory X used the 
following language: ‘Guelphus aut Gibellinus, nom- 
ina ne illis quidem, qui illa proferunt, nota; inane 
nomen, quod significat, nemo intelligit” (Muratori, 
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Scriptt. rerum Italicarum, xi, 178); and in 1334 pope 
Benedict XII forbade the further use of the terms, and 
“we read little more of Guelphs and Ghibellines as ac- 
tually existing parties.” The conflict of principles in 
ecclesiastical as well as civil polity which these terms 
once served to represent may be traced through every 
subsequent age, and has not, even in this 19th century, 
ceased to exist.—Chambers, Cyclopedia, s. v.; English 
Cyclop. s. v.; New American Cyclop. viii, 547-8 ; Hoe- 
fer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxii, 360 sq.; Sismondi, Hist. 
Des Francais (see Index); Ranke, Hist. of Papacy (see 
Index); Herzog, Real-Encykl. xvii, 659 sq. (J.W.M.) 

Guénée, ANTOINE, a French abbot, was born at 
Etampes Nov. 28,1717. He studied at Paris, entered 
the Church, and attained high degrees in the univer- 
sity. For twenty years professor of rhetoric at the 
college of Plessis, he travelled through Italy, Ger- 


many, and England to acquire a knowledge of their 


languages, and on his return published several trans- 
lations. He afterwards wrote the Lettres de quelques 
Juifs against Voltaire, for which he was made canon 
of the cathedral of Amiens, and afterwards attached 
to the chapel of Versailles by cardinal de la Roche- 
Aymon. During the Revolution he was imprisoned 
for ten months at Fontainebleau, and after his libera- 
tion lived in-retirement with his brother. He died at 
Fontainebleau Nov. 27,1803. Among his publications 
are: Les Témoins de la Resurrection de Jesus Christ ex- 
aminés suivant les regles du barreau (from the Engl. of 
Sherlock, against Woolston, Paris, 1753, 12mo):—La 
Religion chrétienne démontreé par la conversion et U apos- 
tolat de Saint Paul (from the Engl. of Lyttleton, with 
the addition of two discourses by Seed) :—Sur /’ Excel- 
lence intrinseque de l’Ecriture (Paris, 1754, i2mo) :—Ob- 
servations sur U histoire et sur les preuves de la Résurrec- 
tion de Jesus Christ (from the Engl..of West, against 
Woolston) (Paris, 1757, 12mo):—Lettres de quelques 
Juifs portugais, allemands et polonais a M. de Voliaire 
(Paris, 1769, 8vo); often reprinted, with additions, as 
6th ed. Paris, 1805, 3 vols. 8vo and 12mo; 7th ed. Paris, 
1815, 4 vols. 8vo; 8th ed. Paris, 1817,8vo; Lyon and 
Paris, 1857, 3 vols. 12mo; trans]. into English by Le- 
fanu under the title Letters of certain Jews to Voliaire 
(Dublin, 1777, 2 vols. 8vo) :—Recherches sur la Judée 
considéreé principalement par rapport a la fertilité de 
son terroir, depuis la captivité de Babylone jusqu’& nos 
temps, in Memotres de ? Académie des Inscriptions, vol. 1 
(1808), composed of papers read by him before this so- 
ciety, of which he had been elected member in 1778.— 
Dacier, Notice sur l'abbé Guénée (at the head of the 7th 
ed. of Lettres de quelques Juifs, etc., Paris, 1815); Qué- 
rard, La France littéraire; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Gén. 
xxii, 381; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliographica, i, 1841. 

Guertler, Nrconaus, D.D., a learned Protestant 
divine, was born at Basel in 1654. He studied at the 
university of that city, and in 1685 became professor 
of philosophy and rhetoric at Herborn. He after- 
wards became professor of theology at Hanau, and in 
1696 at Bremen. From thence he removed to De- 
venter in 1699, and to Franeker in 1707. He died in 
1711. His principal work is Systema theologie pro- 
phetice, cum indicibus necessartis (Utrecht, editio se- 
cunda emendata, 1724, 4to).—Darling, Cyclop. Bibliog. 
li, 1356; Hoefer, Nouv, Biog. Gen. xxii, 855. (J. H. P.) 

Guest. See Hospirauiry. 

Guest-chamber (caradupa, a lodging-place, i. e. 
properly inn, as rendered in Luke ii, 7; hence any room 
of entertainment, and so used by the Sept. at 1 Sam. ix, 
22; Neh. iii, 5; Ezek. xl, 44), the szeowor, canaculum, 
or spare apartment in an Oriental dwelling (Mark Xiv, 
14; Luke xxii, 11). See Housn. At the public fes- 
tivals these may naturally be supposed to have been 
placed at the service of strangers attending Jerusalem 
for that purpose. See Passover. 

Gui. See Guripo. 


Guibert de Nogent, a French scholastic theolo- 


GUIBERT DE NOGENT 


gian and historian, of noble and wealthy parentage, 

was born in 1053 near Clermont, and died in 1124. He 
lost his father while quite young, but the diligent care 
and zeal of his pious mother gave to his early training 
a strongly religious tendency. He was educated at 
the abbey of St. Germer, which he entered at 12 years 
of age, and where he enjoyed the instructions of An- 
selm (q. v.), then prior in the neighboring abbey of 
Bee. At first he found his chief delight in poetry and 
the reading of classic poets; but a severe illness gave 
a more serious direction and higher development to his 
inner life, and he devoted himself to the study of the 
Scriptures and ecclesiastical writers. At the age of 
fifty he became abbot of Notre-Dame de Nogent, where 
he composed most of his works. Though not exempt 
from the credulity and monkish devotion to hierarch- 
ical ideas which belong to his age, Guibert was for his 
time a man of more than ordinary learning and in- 
dependence of spirit, to which he gave expression in 
his severe condemnation of the prevailing supersti- 
tions and errors in regard to relics and false miracles. 
The best edition of his writings is that published by 
D’Achéry under the title Venerabilts Guiberti Abbatis 
B. Marie de Novigento Opera Omnia prodeunt, etc. 
(Paris, 161, fol.). In this edition are found (p. 1-525) 
the following works of Guibert (the list and sketch of 
which, given here, are based on Herzog), viz.: 1. Liber 
quo ordine sermo fiert debeat ; written while he was a 
monk at St. Germer, and especially interesting as being 
one of the few works on Homiletics coming to us from 
the Middle Ages:—2. Moralium Genescos Libri x; a fig- 
urative exposition of Genesis after the style of Gregory 
the Great’s Moralia in Jobum:—3. Tropologiarum in 
Prophetas Osea et Amos et Lamentationes Jeremie libri 
»; with a preface and epilogue addressed to Norbert, 
founder of the Premonstrants (q. v.) :—4. Tractatus de 
incarnatione contra Judeos; an apologetic treatise in 
vindication of the divinity and virgin-birth of Christ : 
—5. Epistola de buccella Jude data et de veritate domi- 
nici corporis; in answer to the question whether Ju- 
das received the Eucharist or not, with a defence of 
Lanfrane’s doctrine of the Eucharist against that of 
Berengarius (q. v.):—6. De laude S. Marie liber ; 
wherein, though a zealous worshipper of the Virgin 
Mary, he makes no mention of her immaculate concep- 
tion :—7. Opusculum de Virginitate :—8. De pignoribus 
Sanctorum libri iv; a work on the worship of saints 
and relics, in which many abuses and errors connected 
therewith are boldly criticised and condemned, and the 
monks of St. Médard at Soissons are severely censured 
for pretending to possess a genuine tooth of Christ. 
Guibert will not allow that the miraculous virtues 
claimed for relics are a proof of genuineness or sanc- 
tity :—9. Historia que dicitur gesta Det per Francos sive 
Historia Hierosolymitana; a valuable account of the 
first Crusade, founded on an earlier narrative by a cru- 
sader, perhaps a Norman knight, entitled Gesta Fran- 
corum et aliorum Hierosolymitanorum, which is comple- 
mented by materials obtained of other eye-witnesses :— 
10. De vita sua sive Monodiarum libri iii; an autobiog- 

raphy after the plan of St. Augustine’s Confessions, and 

containing also much material valuable for the history 

ofthe Church and of the social life of the period. Besides 

the works above enumerated, Guibert wrote some com- 

mentaries on the minor prophets (the MSS. of which 

were formerly preserved in the libraries: of Vauclair | 
and Pontigny), as also another exegetical work, men- 

tioned by himself (De vita sua, i, 16), but now lost, 

bearing the title Capitularis libellus de diversis evange- 

liorum et propheticorum voluminum. He was also prob- 

ably the author of a sermon delivered at the feast of 

St. Magdalena, found in Mabillon’s edition of the works 

of St. Bernard of Clairvaux, ii, 701, Auother work, 

Elucidarinm sive dialogus summam totius Christiane. re- 

ligionis complectens, has been erroneously ascribed to 

him.—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. xix, 584 sq.; Hoefer, | 
Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxii, 519; Clarke, Success. of Sac. 
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Lit. ii, 647; Mosheim, Ch. Hist. c. xii, pt. ii, ch. ii, ns 
71; Hist. littér. de la France, vii, 80, 92, 118, 124, 146; 
ix, 433. (J. W. M.) 

Guibert, Anti-pope, was born at Parma in the 11th 
century. His family name was Correggia, and he was 
said to be descended from the counts of Augsburg. 
Made archbishop of Ravenna through the influence of 
the emperor Henry IV, he was elected pope by a coun- ° 
cil held at Brescia (hostile to Gregory VII) in 1080, 
and took the name of Clement III. His first act of 
authority was to excommunicate Gregory VII, who, in 
turn, put him under the ban, and neyer consented to 
grant him absolution, Guibert took Rome by force, 
but in 1089 was compelled to leave the city. He died 
at Ravenna in1100. His election gave rise to the sect 
of the Henricians, who claimed that the emperor alone 
possessed the right of appointing popes. The sect was 
condemned by several councils, and finally disappear- 
ed towards the end of the 12th century.—See Artaud, 
Hist. des sowverains Pontifes, vol. ii; Art de Verifier les 
Dates ; Hoefer, Nowy. Biog. Géner. xxii, 514; Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop. v, 408 sq. 

Guibert of Ravenna. 
pope). 

Guide (the rendering, more or less proper, of vari- 
ous Heb. words; Gr. déyyéc). Such was Hobab in- 
vited by Moses to become to the Israelites in-the wil- 
derness (Numb. x, 31, ‘‘that thou mayest be to us in- 
stead of eyes”). See Exopn. 

Guido de Arezzo, or Gui, a Benedictine monk 
of the abbey of Pomposa, noted in the history of mu- 
sic. He was born at Arezzo about 990, and early dis- 
tinguished himself by his talent for music, which he*® 
taught in his convent. Numerous inventions’ (e. g. 
counter-point) have been attributed to Guido without 
good ground; but he did render great service to music 
by his ingenious simplification of the existing methods 
of notation. He wrote Micrologus de Disciplina Artis 
Musice, ‘or Brief Discourses on Music, in which most 
of his inventions are described, as well as his method 
of instruction.” His doctrine of solmisation is, how- 
ever, not found in that work, but set forth in a small 
tract under the title of Argumentum novi Cantus invent- 
endi, We died about the middle of the 11th century, 
but the exact date of his death is unknown. See 
Burney, History of Music ; Gerbert, Scriptores Ecel. de 
Musica Sacra; Hoefer, Nouvelle Biog. Générale, xxii, 
551; Herzog, Real-Encyklop. v, 411. 


See GuiserT (Anti- 


Guido de Bres, an evangelist and martyr of the 
Walloon Church, was born at Mons in 1540. He was 
brought up in the Church of Rome, but by searching 
the Scriptures arrived at the knowledge of evangelical 
truth, and was compelled by persecution to escape to 
London, where he joined the Walloon Church organ- 
ized under Edward VI, and prepared himself for the 
ministry. He afterwards returned to his native coun- 
try as evangelist and travelling preacher, in which ca- 
pacity he showed great zeal, first at Lille, where there 
was a large secret Protestant community, which was 
dispersed by force in 1566. Guido then retired to 
Ghent, where he published a polemic tract out of the 
fathers entitled Le bdton de la fot. He then went to 
prosecute his studies at Geneva, where he became a 
determined adherent of Calvin, Returning to his 
country, he resumed his evangelical labors, reorgan- 
ized the three principal communities of Lille, Tournay, 
and Valenciennes, and made the whole of southern Bel- 
gium and northern France, from Dieppe to Sedan and 
from Valenciennes to Antwerp, the field of his indefati- 
gable activity. Valenciennes, which had become al- 
most entirely Protestant, was stormed by Noircarmes 
in 1567. Guido was caught while attempting to escape, 
and was thrown into prison. After seven weeks of im- 
prisonment he was banged, with the young La Grange, 
on the last day of May, 1567. Guido, though in the 
prime of life, leaving behind him a wife and several 
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young children, met death not only calmly, but cheer- 
fully. While in prison he had written letters of con- 
solation both to his mother, to whom he was much at- 
tached, and to his congregation ; the latter epistle, con- 
taining a thorough refutation of the Roman Catholic 
doctrine of transubstantiation, is to be found in the 
Histoire des Martyrs (Geneva, 1617), together with a 
life of Guido and La Grange (p. 731-750). 

Guido’s prediction that the seeds of Protestantism 
he had so carefully sowed would grow with greater 
strength after being watered with his blood, has been 
fulfilled. To him the Dutch Church owes the fact 
that, instead of becoming a mere branch of the French 
(Calvinistic) or the German Reformed Church, it has 
remained between the two, a shield and a blessing for 
both. Guido drew up in 1559 a confession of faith, 
after the model of the French Confession drawn up in 
1559 at Paris. This confession he submitted to Cal-4 
vin, by whose advice he changed it in some particu- 
lars, and, after obtaining the assent of the principal 
Reformed churches in the Netherlands, he published 
it in 1562 as the Confession of Faith of the Reformed 
Church in the Netherlands, sending a copy of it, with an 
appropriate and remarkable introduction, to king Phil- 
ip II. The theologians of Geneva believed that the 
Netherland churches might adopt the French Confes- 
sion as it stood; but Guido probably foresaw that the 
adoption of a confession exclusively their own, in 
French and Low-Dutch, was the only means to form’ 
a united church in that country, inhabited by people 
of two nations and speaking two languages. See Le 
Long, Kort historisch Verhaal van den oorsprong der ne- 
derlandschen gereformeerden kerken ondert Kruys, etc. 
(Amsterd.1741, 4to); G. Brandt, Historie der reformatie 
an en ontrent de Nederlanden (Amsterd. 1671); Ypey en 
Dermout, Geschiedenis der Nederlandsche Hervormde 
Kerk (Breda, 1818 sq.) ; and especially Van der Kemp, 
de Eere der nederlandsche kervormde Kerk (Rotterdam, 
1830).—Herzog, Real-Encyklop. v, 412; Motley, Rese 
of the Dutch Republic, vol. i; Christian Intelligencer, 
March 14, 1861. 


Guignard, Jean, surnamed Briquarel, a French 
Jesuit of the 16th century, and, during the League, 
rector and librarian of the college of Clermont at Par- 
is. After the attempt of Jean Chatel against the life 
of king Henry IV, the Jesuits were charged with be- 
ing implicated in the affair, as the would-be assassin 
was one of their pupils. Their houses were searched, 
and some violent writings of Guignard against the king 
were discovered. He defended himself by saying they 
had been written before the king’s conyersion to Ro- 
man Catholicism, and that since that time he had al- 
ways taught obedience to the royal authority and re- 
membered the king in his prayers. He was condemn- 
ed of high treason, sentenced to be hung, and his body 
burnt. The execution took place on the same day, 
Jan. 7,1595. He persisted to the last in asserting his 
innocence. The next day all the Jesuits were ban- 
ished from Paris. Some Jesuit writers—father Jouven- 
cy, for instance—in writing the history of the order, 
have represented Guignard as a martyr. See Sully, 
Ciconomies royales; L’ Etoile, Journal de Henri IT; 
De Thou, Hist. lib. exi; Sismondi, Hist. des Frangais 
(see Index); Hoefer, Nowy. Biog. Générale, xxii, 566. 
(Gg INS ey) 


Guignes, Curiitien Lovts Josrrm px, a French 
Orientalist, was born at Paris Aug. 25, 1759, and died 
in the same city March 9, 1845. He was instructed 
by his father, Joseph de Guignes, in the Oriental lan- 
guages, making Chinese a special study. In 1784 he 
was appointed French resident in China and consul at 
Canton, and before his departure thither was also ap- 
pointed correspondent to the Academy of Sciences and 
the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres. Af. 
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tal interpretation of Chinese characters), a Chinese-_ 


ter spending 17 years in China he returned to France, 
having meanwhile communicated to the academies sey- 
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eral interesting and useful papers, which were publish- 
ed in their Mémoires. In 1808 there issued from the 
imperial press his Voyages a Peking, Manille, et U Ile de 
France, faits dans Vintervalle des Armées 1784 @ 1801 
(8 vols. 4to, with fol. atlas of maps and plates). Among 
the grand literary projects of the reign of Louis XIV 
was the publication of a dictionary of the Chinese lan- 
guage, but the project has not been realized, and was 
apparently abandoned. The imperial government of 
Napoleon I determined to revive and complete the en- 
terprise, and De Guignes, by a decree dated Oct. 22, 
1808, was selected to compile such a work. In 1813 it 
appeared from the imperial press, bearing the title of 
Dictionnaire Chinois-Frangais et Latin, publié d apres 
Vordre de S. M.Vempereur et roi Napoléon le Grand, 
etc. (Paris, fol.). This work proved to be, in the main, 
only an adaptation of the Hin-tzé-si-yih (i. e. Occiden- 


Latin vocabulary by a Franciscan missionary to Chi- 
na, Basil de Glemona, whose modest but valuable la- 
bors De Guignes had appropriated without acknowl- 
edgment. The plagiarism was discovered, and severe- 
ly but justly censured by the critics of the time, and 
the effect was undoubtedly to diminish the apprecia- 
tion of any additions or improvements made by De 
Guignes.—Hoefer, Nouvelle Biog. Générale, xxii, 569; 
New American Cyclopedia, viii, 555. (J. W. M.) 
Guilbert. See Guisertr and GILBERT. 
Guilbertines. See GILBERTINES. 


Guild, Witt1AMm, a divine of the Church of Scot- 
land, was born at Aberdeen in 1586, and educated at 
Marischal College, then recently founded, with a view 
to holy orders. Before he entered the ministry, how- 
ever, he published a treatise entitled The New Sacrifice 
of Christian Incense ; and The only Way to Salvation. 
He was very soon after called to the pastoral charge 
of the parish of king Edward, in the presbytery of Tur- 
riff and synod of Aberdeen. In 1617, when James I 
visited Scotland with a view to establish episcopacy, 
and brought bishop Andrewes, of Ely, with him, to as- 
sist in the management of that affair, the latter paid 
great regard to Guild; and the following year, when 
Andrewes was promoted to the see of Winchester, 
Guild dedicated to him his Moses Unveiled, pointing 
out those figures in the Old Testament which allude 
to the Messiah (mew ed. Edinb. 1839, royal 8vo). He 
wrote several works against Popery ; an Exposition of 
Solomon’s Song (Lond. 1658, 8vo) :—an Explanation of 
the Apocalypse (Aberdeen, 1656) :—Exposition of Second 
Samuel (Oxford, 1659, 4to). He was a man of great 
learning. In 1640 he was made principal of King’s 
College, Aberdeen, but, taking part with the monarchy, 
was deposed by the Parliamentary commissioners in 
1651, and died in 1657. See Shirrefts, Life of Guild 
(Aberdeen, 1799, 2d edit. 8vyo); Allibone, Dict. of Au- 
thors, i, 748; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliographica, i, 1352. 

Guilds. In the Middle Ages, religious clubs or 
mutual benefit societies, embracing men and women, 
were established in nearly every parish church. They 
kept yearly feasts, supported annals for the repose of 
deceased members, sometimes also hospitals for the 
relief of decayed members, and always collected alms 
for their sick and poor. On certain anniversaries they 
met at a common altar, wearing livery gowns and 
hoods, usually of two colors, and the badge of their 
patron saint, In the monasteries, kings, nobles, and 
benefactors were admitted as lay members, and in the 
parish societies as honorary members. ‘‘The mem- 
bers promised fidelity to the euild rules and obedience 
to the superiors.” Of late, the Ritualists in the An- 
glican Church are endeavoring to revive the guilds 
and quite a number had been re-established up to the 
year 1869. A list of them is given in the Church 
Union Almanac for 1869 (Lond. 1869).—Walcott, Sa- 
ered Archeology, s.v. (J. W.M.) 

Guillain. See Guisiar. 


GUILLELMUS 


Guillelmus. See WriLurAm. 


Guillemine or Guillemette, a Bohemian en- 
thusiast of the 13th century. She went from Bohe- 
mia to Milan, where she gave herself out as the daugh- 
ter of the queen of Bohemia (Constantia), pretending 
to have been conceived in a miraculous manner, like 
Christ. She professed to have the mission of saving 
bad Christians, Jews, and Mohammedans. Her pre- 
tended visions and semblance of asceticism gained her 
many adherents. The mysteries of her system are said 
to have been grossly immoral. Guillemine died in 
1280, according to Moréri (1300 according to Bossi), 
and was buried with great honors in the monastery 
of Chiarayalle, near Milan, founded by St. Bernard. 
The sect continued under the management of a priest, 
Andrew Saramita, and of a nun of the order of Humil- 
iati, whom Guillemine had herself pointed out for her 
successor. Six years after, however, their secret prac- 
tices were revealed, and the women were imprisoned 
and punished. Saramita and Porovana were burnt 
after being condemned by the Inquisition, as was also 
the body of Guillemine, disinterred for the purpose. 
The house where the sect met was razed, and a her- 
mitage erected in its place; it became afterwards part 
of a convent of Carmelites. Some writers have at- 
tempted to refute the accusation of immorality made 
against the sect. See Bossi, Chron. ; Mabillon, Mu- 
swum Ital. vol. i; Bayle, Dict. Hist. ; Hoefer, Nouvelle 
Biog. Générale, xxii, 714 sq. (J. N.P-) 


Guillon, Marm Nrcworas Sitvestre, a Frenth 
priest and distinguished humanist, was born at Paris 
Jan.1,1760. He studied at the colleges of Du Plessis 
and Louis-le-Grand, and acquired great proficiency not 
only in theology, but in medicine, natural sciences, and 
mathematics. Received as professor in the university 
in 1789, he entered the Church, and became soon dis- 
tinguished as a preacher. He was afterwards almoner 
and librarian of the princess of Lamballe until her 
murder, Sept. 1792. He then fled to Sceaux, where, 
under the name of Pastel, he practiced medicine for 
some time to avoid persecution. He afterwards re- 
moved to Meaux, and in 1798 to Paris. Some time 
after he became connected with the abbot de Fontenay 
in the publication of the Journal général de Litérature, 
des Sciences et des Arts. After the restoration of Ro- 
man Catholic worship he became honorary canon and 
librarian of the cathedral of Paris, then professor of 
rhetoric and homiletics in the theological faculty, and 
almoner of the college of Louis-le-Grand. He was af- 
terward successively appointed almoner of the duchess 
of Orleans in 1818, and inspector of the academy. His 
ready acquiescence in the Revolution of 1830 excited 
the displeasure of the clergy, and it was with great 
difficulty the king succeeded in obtaining his appoint- 
ment as bishop of Beauvais. In this position he at- 
tended the last moments of the abbé Gregoire (q. V-), 
to whom he administered the sacraments. Severely 
censured for this, he referred the matter to the pope, 
resigning his bishopric in the mean time. Thanks to 
the interference of the court, the matter was settled, 
and Guillon was appointed bishop of Morocco in parti- 
bus infidelium, July 7, 1833. In 1837 he was appointed 
dean of the faculty of theology ; but, when the French 
government and the clergy entered into closer union, 
Guillon was sacrificed by being sent to Dreux to keep 
the chapel which had successively received the re- 
mains of several children of the king. 
Montfermeil Oct. 16, 1847. 
writer. Among his theological works we notice the 
following: Qu’est-ce done que le pape? par un prétre 
(Paris, 1789, 8vo) :—Collection eccles., ow regueil complet 
des ouvrages faits depuis Vouverture des états genéraua 
relativement au clergé (Paris, 1791-1792, 7 vols. &v0, un- 
der the name of Barruel) :—Parallele des_ Révoiutions 
sous le rapport des hérésies qui ont desolé U Eglise (Paris, 


1791, 8vo; often reprinted) :—Brefs et instructions du 
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saint-siége relatifs ula Revolution frangaise, etc. (Paris, 
1799, 2 vols. 8v0):—Discours prononcé dans Véglise de 
St. Sulpice sur Vautorité de V Eglise romaine (Paris, 1802, 
8vo) :—Hist. générale de la Philosophie ancienne et mo- 
derne, etc.; ou supplément & la Bibliotheque choisie des 
Péres grecs et latins (Paris, 1835, 2 yols. 8vo, and 4 vols. 
12mo; 1848, 4 vols. 12mo); Hist. de la nouvelle Hérésie 
du wixm sitcle, ou refutation des ouvrages de M.Vabbe de 
La Mennais (Paris, 1835, 3 vols. 8vo):—Compararson de 
la méthode des Peres avec celle des prédicateurs du xix¢ 
siecle (Paris, 1837, 8vo) :—Ouvres completes de St. Cyp- 
rien (transl., with a life of the saint, and notes; Paris, 
1837, 2 vols. 8vo):—Examen critique des doctrines de 
Gibbon, du docteur Strauss et de M. Salvador, ete. (Paris, 
1841, 8vo). See Léon Laya, Notice biog. (Moniteur of 
Dec. 15, 1847) ; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxii, 
736 sq. 

Guilt. 

Guilty, besides its proper signification, occurs in 
theA. V. in the sense of Hable as a rendering of 30%, 
Numb. xxxy, 31; évoyoc, Matt. xxvi, 66; Mark xiv, 
64; and ddeihw, Matt. xxiii, 18, like the Lat. reus. 

Guion. See Guyon. 

Guiscard or Guichard de Beaulieu, an An- 
glo-Norman poet, who flourished probably in the reign 
of Stephen, and died in the beginning of the reign of 
Henry If of England. He is known by a poem of 
some length bearing the title of Sermon of Guiscard 
de Beaulieu (le sermun Guischart de Beauliu in the Har- 
leian MS.), which is a satire against the vices of his 
day. According to this poem, Guiscard, disgusted with 
the follies and vanities in which he had passed his 
youth, retired to a monastery. Walter Mapes, a con- 
temporary, or nearly contemporary writer, states (De 
Nugis Curial. dist. i, c. 18) that Guiscard was a man 
distinguished for his wealth and valor, who in his old 
age surrendered his estates to his son, and, entering a 
Cluniac monastery, became so eminent a poet in his 
vernacular (Anglo-Norman) as to be styled the ‘‘ Ho- 
mer of the laity” (Jaicorum Homerus). Of the Sermon, 
which is all now known of his writings, there is a MS. 
of the 12th century in the British Museum (MS. Harl. 
No. 4388), and an imperfect one in the Bibliotheque Im- 
periale of France (No. 1856—given by De la Rue as No, 
2560). From this last MS. an edition of the Sermon 
was published by Jubinal (Paris, 1834, 8vo). This 
poem is written in the versification of the earlier met- 
rical romances, and exhibits considerable poetical tal- 
ent, and frequently elegance and energy of expression. 
—Wright, Biog. Brit. Lit. Anglo-Norman Period, p. 131; 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxii, 71. (J. W. M.) 

Guise, Housr or, the name of a branch of the 
ducal family of Lorraine, which, during the reign of 
Francis I, established itself in France, where it was 
conspicuous in its hostility to the Protestant cause, 
and played a leading part in the religious wars of the 
16th century. The three following members of this 
family were the most prominent for their abilities, and 
for bigoted and unscrupulous antagonism to the Re- 
formed party, viz. 

I. CHARLES, cardinal of Guise, better known as car- 
dinal of Lorraine, was born at Joinville Feb. 17, 1524, 
and died Dec. 26,1574. He was made archbishop of 
Rheims in 1538, created a cardinal in 1647, and was 
employed on seyeral important embassies. In 1558, 
at an interview with the cardinal Granville at Péronne, 
he laid the foundations of the alliance between the 
Guises and Spain, which continued through, and ex- 
erted an important influence on, the civil wars in 
France. He was present at the Council of Trent 
(1562), where at first he favored the demand for re- 
form and the superiority of councils to the pope, but 
was too ambitious to adhere to such principles through- 
out. Under Francis II he was made, or, rather, made 
himself, the administrator of the finances. His char- 
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acter is thus portrayed by De Felice (p. 71): “The 
cardinal Charles de Lorraine, archbishop of Rheims, 
and the possessor, in ecclesiastical benefices, of a rev- 
enue of three hundred thousand crowns (many mil- 
lions of our present money), had some learning, affable 
manners, great facility of speech, and much dexterity 
in the management of men and affairs, a deep policy, 
and a vast ambition. He aspired to nothing less than 
the crown of France for his brother, and to the tiara 
for himself. So Pius V, somewhat anxious concern- 
ing the part he was playing in the Church, habitually 
called him the pope on the other side of the mountains. 
For the rest, he was a priest without settled convic- 
tions, and half preached the Confession of Augsburg 
to please my good masters the Germans, as says Bran- 
time; he was decried for his evil habits, which he did 
not even care to hide, and raised the hooting of the 
populace on quitting the dwelling of a courtesan; 
lastly, he was as pusillanimous in the face of danger 
as he was arrogant in prosperity.”’ He was, howeyer, 
a protector of letters, and Rheims owes to him its uni- 
versity. He left some letters and sermons. 

II. Francois or Lorraine, brother of the preced- 
ing, and second duke of Guise, was born Feb. 17, 1519, 
at the castle of Bar, and died Feb. 24, 1563, of wounds 
inflicted by an assassin named Poltrot de Méré. He 
served with marked distinction and success in the 
army, and gained a European reputation as a general, 
His good fortune and abilities were seconded by the 
potent influence of his niece, Mary Stuart, the wife of 
the weak Francis II, in whose reign Guise rose to the 
height of power in the state, and became the head of 
the Romanist party. He was able to foil the power- 
ful combination (known in history as the conspiracy 
of Amboise) formed by the malcontent nobles and the 
Protestants to hurl him and his brother, the cardinal 
of Lorraine, from power. ‘The death of Francis II 
compelled him to yield for a time to the opposition 
which his foreign origin, his rapacity, cruelty, and am- 
bition had aroused against him, and he left the court. 
Soon, however, he formed a league with Montmorenci 
and St. André to control the government and oppose 
the Protestants, and having been invited to return to 
Paris by the king of Navarre (Antoine de Bourbon) 
then lieutenant general of the kingdom, and who had 
been won over to the Roman Catholic side, Guise was 
on his way to the capital, when, on Sunday, March 1, 
1562, a bloody butchery of Huguenots, peaceably as- 
sembled for worship, was perpetrated by his followers, 
if not with his approbation, at least with his knowl- 
edge and sufferance. This atrocious act, called the 
Massacre of Vassy (q. v.), was the signal for the long 
and desolating religious wars between the Protestants 
and Romanists of France. At the head of the Catho- 
lics Guise retook Rouen, gained a victory at Dreux 
(though he lost his colleagues, Montmorenci by cap- 
ture and St. André by death), and was besieging, with 
the prospect of speedy capture, the Protestant strong- 
hold of Orleans, when he was assassinated. He left a 
sort of diary, which may be found in Michaud and 
Poujoulat’s Nowvelle Collection de Mémoires pour servir 
& Vhistoire de France (Paris, 1839, 4to, Ist series, iv, 
1-539). 

III. Henry or Lorrarne, son of the preceding 
and third duke of Guise, was born Dee. 31, 1550, and 
assassinated Dec. 23, 1588, by the orders of Henry III 
of France, against whose authority and throne he was 
treasonably plotting. Inheriting his father’s valor, 
ability, and hatred of the Reformation, a hatred inten- 
sified by the false charge that the Protestant chief, 
Coligni, was the instigator of his father’s murder, he 
fought the Huguenots at Jarnac and Moncontour, and 
in the same year (1569) forced Coligni to raise the 
siege of Poitiers. He was an ardent abettor of and 
active participant in the ‘‘Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew” (q. v.), and gave expression to the spirit of a 
base reyenge by kicking the dead body of the venera- 
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ble Coligni, which had been thrown by his orders into 
the court-yard, where he was awaiting the consumma- 
tion of the murder of this most prominent victim of 
that sad day. In 1575 he received, in an encounter 
with the Calvinists, a face-wound, which gave him the 
name of Balafré (the scarred), an epithet also applied 
for a like reason to his father. In 1576 he was active 
in the formation of the famous Romanist league, called 
the ‘‘ Holy Union,” for the suppression of Protestant- 
ism, and ‘‘ was, until his death, the head and soul of it.” 
Supported by the pope and Philip II of Spain, he, after 
the death of the duke of Anjou in 1584, secretly as- 
pired to the throne of France, and sought to excite the 
nation against its king, Henry III, and the heir ap- 
parent, Henry of Navarre. Though forbidden by royal 
order to enter Paris, Guise made a triumphal entry 
into, and, during the popular rebellion known as “the 
day of barricades,’’ was virtually master of the capi- 
tal, and, had his courage equalled his ambition, might 
have been proclaimed king. In the same year he at- 
tended a meeting of the States General at Blois, where 
he demanded the appointment of high constable and 
general in chief of the kingdom. Henry, satisfied 
that his own life and throne were endangered by 
Guise’s ambition, caused him and his brother, cardinal 
de Guise, to be slain by his guards.—Hoefer, Nowvelle 
Biog. Générale, xxii, 776-9, and 784-6; De Felice, His- 
tory of the Protestants of France (London, 1853, 12mo) ; 
Wright, History of France, i, 680-718; Sismondi, His- 
toire des Francais (see Index); Rose, New Gen. Biog. 
Dict. viii, 155, 156; Ranke, History of the Papacy (see 
Index); New Amer. Cyclopedia, viii, 563, 564; English 
Cyclopedia, s. v.; Chambers, Cyclop.s.v. (J.W.M.) 

Gulf (yaopa, a chasm), an opening or impassable 
space, such as is represented to exist between Elysium 
and Tartarus (Luke xvi, 26). See Haves. 

Gulich or Gulichius, ABRAHAM VAN, was born 
at Heusden about 1642. After studying at Nimeguen 
and the University of Leyden, he was appointed pro- 
fessor extraordinary of theology at Nimeguen, Jan. 17, 
1667. Near the close of the same year he became or- 
dinary professor of philosophy and eloquence, and ex- 
traordinary of theology, in the gymnasium of that 
place. In1679 he was appointed professor of the Car- 
tesian philosophy in the University of Franeker. He 
died Dec. 31 of the same year. ~While at Ham he 
published a philosophical work entitled Disputationes 
philosophice. His theological works are, (1) Theolo- 
gia Prophetica (Amsterd. 1675-94, 2 vols.; to the first 
volume is appended a treatise on Hermeneutics, enti- 
tled Hermeneutica Sacra bipartita):— (2) Librorum 
Propheticorum Vet. et N. Test. compendium et analysis 
(Amst. 1694). See Geschiedenis der Nederlandsche Her- 
vormde Kerk door A. Ypetj en J. Dermont, D. ii; Gla- 
sius, Godgeleerd Nederland, D.i; also J. Schotanus 
Sterringa, Oratio funebris in obitum A. Gulichii. (J. 
POW) 

Gulielmus. See WILLIAM. 

Gulloth (riba, fountains ; Sept. Twrad and AiTow- 
oc, Vulg. irriguum ; Eng. Vers. ‘springs’, the name 
of two plots given by Caleb to his daughter, at her 
special request, in addition to her dower (Josh. xv, 18; 
Judg. 1,15); from which passages it may be inferred 
that they were situated in the ‘south land’’ of Judah, 
and were so called from the copious supply of water in 
their vicinity. See Acusan. The springs were “ up- 
per’’ and ‘‘lower’— possibly one at the top and the 
other at the bottom of a ravine or glen; and they may 
have derived their unusual name from their appear- 
ance being different to that of the ordinary springs of 
the country. The root (39) has the force of rolling 
of tumbling over, and perhaps this may imply that 
they welled up in that bubbling manner which is not 
uncommon here, though apparently most rare in Pal- 
estine (Stanley, Palestine, Append. § 55). Dr. Rosen 
(Zeitschr. der Deutsch. Morg. Gesellsch. 1857, p. 50 sq.) 
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identifies these springs with the Ain Nunkur and De- 
wir-Ban, spots along a beautiful green valley about 
one hour south-west of Hebron; and in this Stanley 
coincides (Jewish Church, i, 293, n.). See DEBIR. 

Guna@ulf, founder of a sect in Arras and Liege in 
the 1ith century. In the year 1025, Gerhard, bishop 
of Cambrai and Arras, caused the arrest of a number 
of persons charged with having propagated heretical 
doctrines in his diocese, and in various parts of the 
north of France. A synod was conyoked at St. Mary’s 
church, in Arras, for their trial. Their rules command- 
ed them to forsake the world; to bring into subjection 
their fleshly lusts and passions ; to support themselves 
by the work of their hands; to wrong no one, and to 
evince love to all who felt inclined to adopt their mode 
of life. This confession, joined with their well-known 
practice of washing each other's feet, led to the belief 
that they differed from other Christians only in a de- 
voted attachment to the letter of Scripture. But 
Gerhard professed to know more of their rules than 
they acknowledged publicly. He had caused himself, 
he says, to be initiated into their worship by some pros- 
elytes, and so learned all their tenets. They appear to 
have held the following principles: ‘‘ The holy Church 
isthe community of the righteous, and is formed of per- 
sons chosen by election. Admission into it is signified 
by the imposition of hands, after a confession of faith 
and taking certain vows. Besides the regular assem- 
plies in the church, there are prayer-meetings, in which 
the disciples wash each other’s fect. The apostles and 
martyrs are to be venerated, but saint-worship is for- 
bidden. The fulfilment of the law constitutes right- 
eousness, which alone works salyation. Disobedience 
in the elect, and disregard of their professional vows, 
entail everlasting condemnation on them. Neither 
penitence nor conversion can afterwards avail them.” 
‘These people rejected the Roman Catholic Church, the 
supremacy of the bishop of Rome, the respect shown 
to bishops, the whole hierarchical system, and even all 
clergy whatever. “ Dogmatic, liturgic, and constitu- 
tive traditions are worthless and of no account. All 
the sacraments of the Roman Catholic Church are re- 
jected, especially baptism and the Lord’s supper. The 
consecrated elements of the Lord’s supper are nothing 
more than what they appe&r to our senses. At the 
last supper, Christ did not really give his disciples his 
body for food and his blood for drink. Marriage and 
all sexual intercourse are to be ayoided. Churches 
are not holy, hence worship does not derive any special 
virtue from its being held in them. The altar is buta 
heap of stones. Fumigations and the ringing of bells 
are useless ceremonies. Crosses, crucifixes, images, 
etc., tend to idolatry.” 

Bishop Gerhard charged the Gundulfians with hold- 
ing these and similar opinions, but they refused to ac- 
knowledge them. They attempted only to defend their 
views regarding baptism, but finally announced that 
they were ready to recant their errors. Then the bish- 
op and other members of the clergy solemnly con- 
demned the heresy, excommunicated its originators in 
case they did not repent, and made the prisoners sign 
a Roman Catholic statement of the doctrines on which 
they had held heretical opinions, translated from Latin 
into the vernacular; after which the prisoners were 
released and the synod closed. Gerhard sent a copy 
of its acts to the bishop of Liege, who applied him- 
self also with great zcal to the suppression of the here- 
sy. These acts, which are the only source from which 
the details of this affair can be obtained, are to be 
found in D’Achéry’s Spicilegium (2d edit., i, 607-624), 
and in Mansi’s Concilia (xix, 423 sq.). Still they 
give no information as to the rise and development of 
this party, nor on its relation to those which arose 
before and after it in the same and neighboring dis- 
tricts. Gundulf appears to have made northern Irance | 
the exclusive field of his exertions, and it was prob- | 
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afterwards arrested at Arras. His connection with 
them was probably an imitation of Christ’s connection 
with his disciples; they called him the Master, and, as 
already stated, considered the imitation of the apostles 
as their highest aim. Gundulf may have been him- 
self a working man who went to that country because 
the trades, and especially that of weaver, were in a 
prosperous condition there. Once there, he probably 
found a body of disciples among his fellow-workmen, 
whom he instructed in his principles, and whom he af- 
terwards sent as travelling workmen to propagate his 
views in their own districts. Of the end of Gundulf’s 
career nothing is known. The period of his greatest ac- 
tivity was probably already over in 1025. As we see no 
mention of search for him having been made by order 
either of Gerhard or of the bishop of Liege, although 
his disciples had proclaimed him as their chief, it is 
probable that he was out of the reach of both, and 
had perhaps been already removed by death. We have 
no further information as to what became of the sect 
afterwards, and, at any rate, it continued, if at all, in 
secret. Similar sects have existed at all times in the 
bosom of the Romish Church, and they are generally 
found to represent vital piety as opposed to the corrupt- 
ed Christianity of Rome. See Hahn, Gesch. d. Ketzer 
im Mittelalter, pt. i, p. 89 sq.; Herzog, Real-Encyhkl. v, 
414 sq.; Neander, Ch. History, iii, 597. 

Guw/‘ni (Heb. Guni’, 7353, dyed [Gesen. ] or protected 
[First]; Sept. Puri, but in 1 Chron. vii, 13, Pwivt, 
Vulg. Guni), the name of two men. 

1. One of the sons of Naphtali (B.C. ante 1856, but 
not necessarily born before the migration to Egypt) 
(Gen. xlvi, 24; Numb. xxvi, 48; 1 Chron. vii, 18). 
His descendants are called GuNITES (Numb. xxvi,48). 

2. Father of Abdiel, and grandfather of Ahi, which 
last was chieftain of the Gileadite Gadites (1 Chron. 
y, 15). B.C. between 1093 and 782. 

Gunite (Hebrew with the art. hag-Guni’, “25573, 
Sept. 6 Pavvi, Vulg. Gunite, A.V. ‘the Gunites’’), a 

eneral name of the descendants of Gunt, of the tribe 
of Naphtali (Numb. xxvi, 48). 


Gunn, Walter, was born in Carlisle, Schoharie 
Co., N. Y., June 27, 1815. He was graduated at Union 
College in 1840, and studied theology in the seminary 
at Gettysburg. He was licensed by the Hartwich 
Synod in 1842, and the following year was ordained as 
a missionary to foreign lands. He soon sailed for In- 
dia, where he labored in faith, and with perseverance 
and success, among the Tulugoos until his death, which 
occurred at Guntoon July 8, 1857. Mr. Gunn was the 
first missionary from the Lutheran Church in the United 
States who fell in the foreign field. He exerted an 
influence in India which still lives. He was a man 
of faith and love, a missionary in the highest sense, of 
whom the ‘‘ world was not worthy.” (M. L. 8.) 


Gunn, William, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was born in Caswell Co., N. C., March 
13, 1797, and died at Lexington, Ky., Sept. 3, 1853. 
He removed in early life to Tennessee with his father ; 
became, while a mere youth, an active member of the 
Chureh; was licensed to preach before 21 years of 
age, and joined the itinerancy in 1819. He spent his 
subsequent life in ministerial labors, mainly in the 
state of Kentucky, filling with great acceptability and 
usefulness the positions of circuit and station preacher 
and presiding elder, and died in the full assurance of 
the faith he preached to others and so beautifully ex- 
emplified in his life. He published, in connection with 
another minister, Zhe Christian Psalmist (Louisville, 
Kentucky), and also another work, chiefly selections 
of the preceding, and entitled The Christian Melodist.— 
Sprague, A anuls of the Amer. Pulpit, vii, 6225 Minutes 
of Conf. of M. E. Church South. (J. W.M.) 

Gunning, Perper, D.D., an eminent English 
High-church bishop, was porn at Hoo, in Kent, in the 
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year 1613, and was educated at Clare Hall, Cambridge. 
He became fellow and tutor of his college, and distin- 
guished himself as a preacher, but on account of his 
zeal for the king’s service he was ejected, and after- 
wards was made chaplain to Sir Robert Shirley, at 
whose death he obtained the chapel at Exeter House, 
Strand. At the Restoration his services were reward- 
ed; he was created D.D. by the king’s mandate. He 
was one of the coadjutors selected by the bishops to 
maintain the High-church cause at the Savoy Confer- 
ence (1661), and was the principal disputant with Bax- 
ter. He had a Romanizing tendency, and advocated 
prayer for the dead. In 1669 he was made bishop of 
Chichester, and in 1674 was translated to Ely, where 
he died in 1684. He wrote largely on the controver- 
sies of the time, and especially The Paschal or Lent 
Fast apostolical and perpetual, recently reprinted in the 
Library of Anglo-Cath. Theology (Oxford, 1845, 8vo).— 
Hook, Eccl. Biog. vol. v; Neal, History of the Puritans, 
iii, 90, 168 ; Darling, Cyclop. Bibliographica, 1, 1355. 
Gunpowder Plot, a conspiracy formed and ma- 
tured in the years 1604-5 by some English Romanists 
to blow up with gunpowder the Parliament House, and 
thus destroy at once the king, lords, and commons of 
England when assembled at the opening of Parlia- 
ment, with the hope of being able, during the result- 
ant confusion, to re-establish their faith in the king- 
dom, or, at least, avenge the oppressions and persecu- 
tion of its adherents. At the accession of James I to 
the throne, the Roman Catholics anticipated toleration, 
or, at all events, a great relaxation in the rigor of the 
penal laws against them, and were greatly exasperated 
on finding that not only were their hopes in this regard 
disappointed, but that increased severity was employ- 
ed towards them; for James, when once firmly seated 
on his throne, in Feb. 1604, ‘‘ assured his council that 
‘he had never any intention of granting toleration to 
the Catholics ;’ that he would fortify the laws against 
them, and cause them to be put into execution to the 
utmost.” The conceiver of the design of taking so in- 
discriminate and brutal a vengeance was Robert Cates- 
by, of ‘fancient family and good estate,’’ who had once 
abjured and then returned again with increased ardor 
to his early faith. He made known his scheme first 
to Thomas Winter, ‘‘a gentleman of Worcestershire,” 
and next to John Wright, who belonged to a highly 
respectable Yorkshire family. According to the state- 
ment made in prison (Nov. 19, 1605) by a fellow-con- 
spirator (Fawkes), ‘‘these three first devised the plot, 
and were the chief directors of all the particularities of 
it.” Winter refused his assent to the plan until an ef- 
fort had been made to obtain, through the mediation 
of Spain, toleration for the English Catholics by a 
clause to that effect in the treaty then negotiating be- 
tween England and Spain. He accordingly went to 
the Netherlands to further that object, where he learn- 
ed from the Spanish ambassador that it could not be 
accomplished. He, however, met at Ostend an old as- 
sociate, Guy Fawkes (q. v.), and foreseeing in him an 
efficient coadjutor in Catesby’s scheme, induced him to 
return with him to England without making known to 
Fawkes the particular nature of the plot. Fawkes, 
though not the projector or head, became by far the 
most notorious member of the conspiracy, and popular 
opinion long represented him as a low, cruel, and mer- 
cenary ruffian; but he appears to have been by birth 
a gentleman, and of a nature chivalrously daring and 
unselfish, but thoroughly perverted by a blind fanati- 
cism, which led him to regard devotion to his own faith 
and its adherents as the essence of Christian virtues. 
Soon after the arrival of T. Winter and Fawkes in 
London, a meeting was held at Catesby’s lodgings, at 
which there were present the four already named and 
an additional member of the conspiracy, Thomas Per- 
cy, a brother-in-law of John Wright, and ‘‘a distant re- 
lation of the earl of Northumberland.” These five, at 
Catesby’s request, agreed to bind themselves to secre- 
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cy and fidelity by a solemn oath, which, a few days af- 
terwards, in a lonely house beyond St. Clement’s Inn, 
they took on their knees in the following words: ‘‘You 
swear by the blessed Trinity, and by the sacrament 
you now propose to receive, never to disclose, directly 
or indirectly, by word or circumstance, the matter that 
shall be proposed to you to keep secret, nor desist from 
the execution thereof until the rest shall give you 
leave.” They then went into an adjoining room and 
received the holy sacrament from father Gerard, a Jes- 
uit priest, who was, it is said, ignorant of their horrid 
project. The particulars of the plot were then commu- 
nicated to Fawkes and Percy, and in furtherance of the 
plan then agreed on, Percy, whose position aga gentle- 
man pensioner would preyent any suspicion arising 
therefrom, rented of a Mr. Ferris, on May 24, 1604, a 
house adjoining the Parliament buildings, the keys of 
which were given to Fawkes, who was unknown in 
London, and who assumed the name of John Johnson, 
and the position of servant to Percy. They took a sec- 
ond oath of secrecy and fidelity to each other on taking 
possession of the house, but before their preparations 
were completed for beginning the work of mining 
through to the Parliament building, the meeting of 
Parliament was prorogued to Feb.7,1605, They sep- 
arated to meet again in November, and, in the mean 
while, another house was hired on the Lambeth side 
of the river, in which wood, gunpowder, and other com- 
bustibles were placed, to be removed in small quanti- 
ties to the house hired of Ferris. This Lambeth house 
was put in charge of Robert Kay, or Keyes, an indigent 
Catholic gentleman, who took the oath and became a 
member of the band. On a night in December, 1604, 
the conspirators, having provided themselves with tools 
and other necessaries, went zealously to work on the 
mine, Fawkes acting as sentinel. The wall separat- 
ing them from the Parliament House was found to be 
very thick, and more help was needed ; so Christopher 
Wright, a younger brother of John Wright, was taken 
in on oath, and Kay brought over from Lambeth. The 
work was carried on zealously, the conspirators beguil- 
ing the labor with discussions of future plans. They 
(agreed in the policy of proclaiming one of the royal 
family in the place of James, and as they supposed his 
eldest son, prince Henry, would be present and perish 
with his father in the Parliament House, Percy under- 
took to seize and carry off prince Charles as soon as 
the mine was exploded; and, in default of Percy's suc- 
cess, arrangements were made to carry off the princess 
Elizabeth, then near Coventry under the care of lord 
Harrington. ‘‘ Horses and armor were to be collected 
in Warwickshire.’ They failed, however, in devising 
any safe plan for saving the lives of Roman Catholic 
members of Parliament. While the matter was thus 
progressing, Fawkes reported the prorogation of Par- 
liament to Oct. 3, and they separated until after the 
Christmas holidays. In January, 1605, John Grant, a 
Warwickshire gentleman, and Robert Winter, eldest 
brother of Thomas Winter, were admitted to the con- 
spiracy, and shortly after them Thomas Bates, a ser- 
vant of Catesby, and the only participant in the plot 
not of the rank of a gentleman. While going on with 
the work in Feb., 1505, they were alarmed by some 
noises, and Fawkes, who went out to ascertain the 
cause, reported that they were caused by the remoyal 
of a stock of coal from a cellar under the Parliament 
House, with the gratifying additional intelligence that 
the cellar was to be let. Perey straightway hired it, 
the work on the mine was abandoned, and the gunpow- 
der (86 bbls.) was conveyed from its place of conceal- 
ment at Lambeth into this cellar, and covered up with 
stones, bits of iron, and fagots of wood. All was ready 
in May, and the conspirators separated to await the 
meeting of Parliament. Fawkes went to the Neth- 
erlands on a mission connected with the plot, but re- 
turned without much success in August. In Septem- 
ber, Sir Edward Baynham, ‘‘a gentleman of an ancient 
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family in Gloucestershire,” was admitted into the plot 
and sent to Rome, not to reveal the project, but, on its 
consummation, to gain the favor of the Vatican by ex- 
plaining that its object was the re-establishment of 
Roman Catholicism in England. <A further proroga- 
tion of Parliament to Nov. 5 haying been made, the 
conspirators were led, in consequence of the repeated 
prorogations, to fear that their plot was suspected; but 
Thomas Winter’s examinations, made on the day of 
prorogation, served to reassure them, ‘‘ Catesby pur- 
chased horses, arms, and powder, and, under the pre- 
tence of making levies for the archduke of Flanders, 
assembled friends who might be armed in the country 
when the first blow was struck.’’ To obtain the re- 
quired means for these ends, three wealthy men were 
admitted (on oath as the others) into the conspiracy, 
viz. Sir Everard Digby, of Rutlandshire, who promised 
to furnish £1500, and to collect his Roman Catholic 
friends on Dunsmore Heath, in Warwickshire, by Nov. 
5, as if for a hunting party; Ambrose Rookwood, of 
Suffolk, who owned a magnificent stud of horses ; and 
Francis Tresham, who “engaged to furnish £2000 ;” 
but Catesby mistrusted the latter, and sorely repented 
having intrusted his secret to him. As the 5th of 
November drew near, ‘‘it was resolved that Fawkes 
should fire the powder by means of a slow-burning 
match, which would allow him time to escape before 
the explosion” to a ship ready to proceed with him to 
Fianders; and that, in the event of their losing the 
prince of Wales and prince Charles, the princess Eliz- 
abeth should be proclaimed queen, and ‘‘a regent ap- 
pointed during her minority.” On another point they 
failed to harmonize so fully. Each conspirator had a 
friend or friends in Parliament whose safety he wished 
to secure, but to communicate the project to so many 
persons involved too great risk, ‘‘and it was concluded 
that no express notice should be given them, but only 
such persuasion, upon general grounds, as might deter 
them from attending. Many of the conspirators were 
averse to this resolve, ‘‘and angry at its adoption; 
and Tresham in particular, for his sisters had married 
lords Stourton and Mounteagle.” On a refusal of 
Catesby and other leaders to allow him to notify di- 
rectly Mounteagle, it is said he hinted that the money 
promised by him would not be forthcoming, and ceased 
to attend the meetings. It is probable he warned 
Mounteagle, for this nobleman unexpectedly gave a 
supper, Oct. 26, ten days before the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, at a house at Hoxton which he had not lately 
occupied, and while seated at table a page brought him 
a letter, stating that he had received it in the street 
from a stranger, who urged its immediate delivery into 
Mounteagle’s hands. The letter warned Mounteagle 
not to attend the Parliament, and hinted at the plot, 
and was on the same evening shown by Mounteagle to 
seyeral lords of the council, and on Oct. 31 shown to 
the king also. The conspirators suspected Tresham 
of having betrayed them, and accused him of it, but he 
stoutly denied it. They were now thoroughly alarm- 
ed; some left London, and others concealed themselves; 
but Fawkes remained courageously at his post in the 
cellar, notwithstanding the hourly increasing intima~ 
tion that the plot was known to government. On the 
evening of Nov. 4 the lord chamberlain visited the cel- 
lar, saw Fawkes there, and, noticing the piles of fag- 
ots, said to him, ‘‘ Your master has laid in a good sup- 
ply of fuel.”” After informing Percy of this ominous 
circumstance, Fawkes returned to his post, where he 
was arrested about 2 o’clock on the morning of Noy. 5 
by a company of soldiers under Sir Thomas Knevet, a 
Westminster magistrate, who had orders to search the 
houses and cellars in the neighborhood. On Fawkes’s 
person was found a watch (then an uncommon thing), 
some slow matches, some tinder and touchwood, and 
behind the cellar door a dark lantern with a light burn- 
ing. They removed the wood, ete., and discovered the 
gunpowder also. 
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Fawkes was taken before the king! 
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and council, where he boldly avowed his purpose, only 
expressing regret for its failure, and, in reply to the 
king’s inquiry “how he could have the heart to destroy 
his children and so many innocent souls,’’ said, ‘‘ Dan- 
gerous diseases require desperate remedies.” He ut- 
terly refused to name his accomplices, and neither 
temptations nor tortures, whose horrible severity is 
shown by the contrast in his signatures on the 8th and 
10th of November, could induce him to implicate oth- 
ers further than their own actions had already done, 
while at no time would he admit the complicity of sus- 
pected Jesuit priests, refusing to plead guilty on his tri- 
al because the indictment contained ayerments impli- 
cating them. For the connection of the Jesuits with 
this conspiracy, see GARNET; Jesurrs; and the au- 
thorities given at the end of this article. 

Catesby and John Wright had departed for Dun- 
church before Fawkes’s arrest, and the other conspir- 
ators, except Tresham, fled from London after that 
event. They met at Ashby Ledgers, and resolved to 
take up arms, and endeavor to excite to rebellion the 
Roman Catholics in Warwickshire, Worcestershire, 
Staffordshire, and Wales; but their failure was com- 
plete, and their efforts only served to point them out 
as members of the conspiracy. They were pursued by 
the king’s troops, and at Holbeach the two Wrights, 
Percy, and Catesby were killed, and Rookwood and 
Thomas Winter wounded in a conflict with the troops. 
The rs were soon captured. Tresham died in the 
Tower-of disease; the remaining seven, viz., Digby, 
Robert and Thomas Winter, Rookwood, Grant, Fawkes, 
Kay, and Bates, were tried on the 27th January, 1606, 
and executed on the 30th and 81st of that month. This 
diabolical plot reacted fearfully against the Romanists, 
and its memory is still a bulwark of Protestant feeling 
in England. ‘The revolting atrocity of the deed pur- 
posed by these misguided men must ever excite horror 
and reprobation; but we may hope that candid minds 
in this more tolerant age, while judging them, will con- 
demn also both the teachings which bred such fanati- 
cism, and the spirit of persecution which aroused it to 
action. 

The 5th of November, in commemoration of this plot, 
is called Guy Fawkes’s Day, and until recently a spe- 
cial service for it was found in the ritual of the English 
Church. It was made a holiday by act of Parliament 
in 1606, and is still kept as such in England, especially 
by the juveniles. The following account of the cus- 
toms pertaining thereto is abridged from Chambers, 
Book of Days, ii, 549-50, The mode of observance 
throughout England is the dressing up of a scarecrow 
figure in cast-off clothing (with a paper cap, painted 
and knotted with paper strips, imitating ribbons), pa- 
rading it in a chair through the streets, and at night 
burning it in a bonfire. The image represents Guy 
Fawkes, and, consequently, carries a dark lantern in 
one hand and matghes in the other. The procession 
visits the houses in the neighborhood, repeating the 
time-honored rhyme— 

“© Remember, remember, 
The fifth of November, 
The gunpowder treason and plot; 
There is no reason 
Why the gunpowder treason 
Should ever be forgot!’ 


Numerous variations of the above rhyme are used: for 


| example, at Islip, the following: 


‘The fifth of November, 

Since { can remember, 
Gunpowder treason and plot; 
This is the day that God did prevent, 
To blow up his king and Parliament. 


A stick and a stake, 

Yor Victoria’s sake 5 
If you won’t give me one, 

T'll take two; 

The better for me, 
And the worse for you!” 


It is an invariable custom on these occasions to solic- 
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it money from the passers-by in the formula Pray 
remember Guy!” ‘‘Please to remember Guy!” or, 
‘¢ Please to remember the bonfire !”’ 

In former times the burning of Guy Fawkes’s effigy 
was in London a most important ceremony. Two hun- 
dred cart-loads of fuel were sometimes consumed in the 
bonfire in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and thirty Guys would 
be gibbeted and then cast into the fire. Another im- 
mense pile was heaped up in the Clare Market by the 
butchers, who the same evening paraded the streets 
with the accompaniment of the famed “ marrow-bone- 
and-cleaver” music. The uproar occasioned by the 
shouts of the mob, the ringing of the church bells, and 
the general confusion can be only faintly imagined at 
the present day.—Jardine, British Criminal Trials (Li- 
brary of Entertaining Knowledge), vol. ii; Pictorial 
Hist. of England, iii, 20-382 (Chambers’s ed.) ; Knight, 
Popular Hist. of England, iii, 821-37; ibid., Old England, 
ii, 151-62; Chambers, Book of Days, ii, 546-50; Hume, 
Hist. of England, vol. iv; Chambers, Cyclopedia, s. v. 
See Fawkes. (J. W. M.) 

Giinther, Anron, a prominent Roman Catholic 
philosopher of modern times, was born Noy. 17, 1789, 
at Lindenau, in Bohemia. He studied philosophy and 
law at the University of Prague, was for several years 
tutor in the family of prince Bretzenheim, and took 
priestly orders in 1820. He was then for several years 
vice-director of philosophical studies at the Uniyersity 
of Vienna. The professorship of philosophy, fag 
he was a candidate at the earnest solicitati f his 
friends, he did not obtain, in consequence of the efforts 
made by the opponents of his philosophical views. 
The life-work of Giinther was to attempt, in opposition 
to the prevailing philosophical systems, which he re- 
garded as more or less unchristian, the establishment 
of a thoroughly Christian philosophy. He desired to 
show that the teachings of divine revelation, being the 
absolute truth, need not only not to shun the light of 
reason, but that, on the contrary, reason itself will 
lead the sound thinker to an acceptance of the Chris- 
tian philosophy, which he thought had found its most 
complete expression in the Roman Catholic doctrine. 
The first work of Giinther was the Vorschule zur spe- 
culativen Theologie (Vienna, 1828; 2d enlarged edition 
1846), which contained the theory of creation; and it 
was followed in 1829 by the theory of the incarnation. 
These works at once established for him the reputation 
of being one of the foremost philosophers of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The University of Munich confer- 
red upon him the title of Doctor Philosophie, which, 
however, the illiberal government of Austria did not 
allow him to use. Giinther, who lived in great retire- 
ment, continued to publish a series of philosophical 
works, namely, Peregrin’s Gastmahl (Vienna, 1830) :— 
Sid-und Nordlichter (1832) :—Janusképfe fiir Philoso- 
phie und Theologie (published by him conjointly with 
his friend Dr. Papst, Vienna, 1833):—Der letzte Sym- 
boliker (with special reference to the works of Mohler 
and Baur, 1834):—Thomas & Scrupulis: zur Transfi- 
guration der Persinlichkeitspantheismen neuester Zeit 
(1835) :—Die Juste-Milieus in der deutschen Philosophie 
der gegenwdrtigen Zeit (1837) :—Euristheus und Hera- 
cles (1842). He also published from 1848 to 1854, con- 
jointly with his friend Dr. Veith, a philosophical an- 
nual entitled Lydia. In none of his works did he un- 
dertake to develop a philosophical system as a whole, 
but he contributed ample material for a new system, 
He was, in particular, acknowledged as one of the keen- 
est and most powerful opponents of the pantheistic 
schools, and he found many adherents among the Ro- 
man Catholic theologians and scholars of Germany. 
The ‘Gintherian philosophy” (Ginthersche Philoso- 
phie) came to establish itself at many of the Roman 
Catholie universities, and for a time shared with the 
school of Hermes (q. v.) the control of philosophical 
studies and learning in Catholic Germany. ‘To the 
Jesuits and the ultramontane school, the school of 
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| mitted to the papal censure Feb. 20, 1857. 
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Giinther was as obnoxious as that of Hermes. His 
philosophical treatment of the Christian doctrines was 
regarded by many as derogatory to the belief in them. 
He also gave great offence by daring to criticise high 
authorities, as Thomas of Aquinas. Still greater dis- 
satisfaction was created by his dualistic theory con- 
cerning mind and body. His works were denounced 
in Rome. On Jan. 8, 1857, all his works were put on 
the Index of prohibited works, and on June 15 a brief 
of the pope appeared charging him with errors in the 
doctrine of the Trinity, of Christology and Anthropol- 
ogy, and an oyer-estimation of the powers of reason. 
Giinther, and with him most of his adherents, sub- 
Ginther 
himself was deeply affected by this humiliation, and 
expressed the hope that his philosophy might be sup- 
planted by something better. He died Feb. 24, 1863. 


| See Clemens [an ultramontane opponent of Ginther], 


Die speculative Theologie Gimnthers (Coln, 1853). (A. 
J.8.) 

Guphta. See JoTarara. 

Gur (Heb. id. “55, a whelp, fully "337mM>2, Ma- 
ALEH’-Gur, i. e. ascent of the whelp; Sept. 1 avaBa- 
oc Toto, Vulg. ascensus Gauer; Eng. Vers. ‘*‘the go- 
ing up to Gur”), a place or elevated ground in the im- 
mediate vicinity of (~“2) Ibleam, on the road from 
Jezreel to Beth-hag-Gan, where Jehu’s servants over- 
took and mortally wounded the flying king Ahaziah 
(2 Kings ix, 27). B.C. 883. It is, perhaps, the little 
knoll marked on Van de Velde’s J/ap about midway 
between Zenin and Jelameh, See IpLEAM; GuR- 
BAAL. 

Gur. See WHELP. 

Gur-ba’al (Heb. id. >PB7"53, sojourn of Baal; 
Sept. wérpa, Vulg. Gurbaal), a place in Arabia, suc- 
cessfully attacked by Uzziah (B.C. 803) @ Chron. 
xxXvi, 7); hence on the confines of Judzea; probably 
so called from having a temple of Baal. T'rom the 
rendering of the Sept., Calmet infers that it was in 
Arabia Petrea. Arabian geographers mention a place 
called Baal on the Syrian road, north of El-Medineh 
(Marasid, s.v.). The Targum reads ‘‘Arabs living 
in Gerar’’—suggesting 7h instead of "45. See Gr- 
RAR. The ingenious conjectures of Bochart (Phaleg, 
ii, 22) respecting the Mehunim, who are mentioned to- 
gether with the ‘Arabians that dwelt in Gur-Baal,”’ 
may be considered as corroborating this identification 
(compare 1 Chron. iv, 59 sq.; see Ewald, Js7. Gesch, i, 


822). See MenunNIM. 
Gurgoyle. See GARGOYLE. 


Gurley, Putyesas Densmong, D.D., an eminent 
Presbyterian minister, was born Noy. 12, 1816, at Ham- 
ilton, Madison County, N. Y., and died Sept. 30, 1868, 
in Washington, D.C. During his infancy his parents 
removed to Parishville, St. Lawrence County, N. Y., 
where, at the age of fifteen, he joined the Presbyterian 
Church, and soon after entered Union College, where 
he graduated in 1837 with the highest honors of his 
class. The same year he entered the Theological © 
Seminary at Princeton, N. J., and graduated there in 
Sept. 1840, having been licensed to preach the April 
preceding at Cold Spring,N.Y. He accepted straight- 
way a call to the First Presbyterian Church of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., from which a strong minority had sepa- 
rated and organized a second church (New School), 
with the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher as pastor. In 
this place he labored for nine years with great success, 
the church being blessed with revivals and largely 
increased numbers; but in 1850, for the benefit of the 
health of his family, he removed to Dayton, Ohio, 
where for four years a like success attended his minis- 
try as pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in that 
city. In 1854, yielding to the wishes of his brethren, 


he accepted the pastorate of the F-street Presbyterian 
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Church in Washington, D. C., with which, in 1859, the 
Second Presbyterian Church of that city united, and 
Dr. Gurley remained until his death pastor of the 
united body, worshipping in a new edifice, and called 
the New York Avenue Church. He was elected chap- 
lain to the United States Senate in 1859, and was the 
pastor of several presidents of the United States, among 
them of Mr. Lincoln, during the sad but exciting scenes 
of whose dying moments he was present. The follow- 
ing incident which then occurred illustrates forcibly 
the spirit and power of his Gospel ministrations. When 
the patriot president had ceased to breathe, Mr. Stan- 
ton, secretary of war, turning to Dr, Gurley, said, 
“ Doctor, will you say something?” After a brief 
pause, Dr. Gurley, addressing the weeping relatives 
and sympathizing friends, replied, “ Let us talk with 
God;” and, kneeling, offered ‘‘a most touching and im- 
pressive prayer, which even in that dark hour of gloom 
lighted up with sunshine every sorrowing heart.’? Dr. 
Gurley was a member of the General Assembly (Old 
School) in 1866, and chairman of its judicial commit- 
tee; was made moderator of the General Assembly 
held in 1867, was chosen a member of the committee 
of fifteen appointed to confer with a like committee of 
the New-School Assembly on the subject of a reunion 
of the two Presbyterian bodies in the United States, 
and ‘‘was the author of the amendments to the basis 
of union adopted by the joint committee in Philadel- 
phia, and subsequently adopted by both assemblies.” 
Tis health failed in 1867, and, after vainly seeking its 
restoration in rest and change of scene, he returned to 
die among his people. Great earnestness and single- 
ness of purpose, With an ever-active zeal for the glory 
of God and the salvation of souls, characterized his 
life. See Memorial Sermon on Dr. Gurley by W. E. 
Schenck, D.D. (Washington, D. C., 1869), and New 
York Observer, Oct. 8, 1868. (J. W. M.) 


Gurnall, Wri1Am, an English divine, and a‘‘man 
of great excellence of character,” was born in 1617, 
was educated at Emanuel College, Cambridge, and was 
minister at Lavenham for 35 years. He became a rec- 
tor in 1644, but did not receive episcopal ordination un- 
til the Restoration, He published a volume of Sermons 
(1660, 4to), but is best known as the author of The 
Christian in complete Armor (Ast ed. 1656-1662, 3 vols. 
4to; new ed. 1844, 1 vol. 8vo), of which an edition, with 
a biographical introduction by the Rev. J.C. Ryle, was 
published in 1865 (Lond. 2 vols. imp. 8vo). This work 
is described by Dr. E. Williams (Christian Preacher) 
as “full of allusions to scriptural facts and figures of 
speech, generally well supported; sanctified wit, holy 
fire, deep experience, and most animated practical ap- 
plications.” Gurnall died in 1679. See Biographical 
Introduction by Ryle in the edition last named above, 
and Allibone, Dict. of Authors, i, 749. Caw Ot) 


Gurney, Josern Joy, an eminent minister of 
the Gospel, Christian philanthropist, and theological 
writer, was born at Earlham Hall, near Norwich, Eng- 
land, Aug. 2, 1788. The family of Gurney, or Gour- 
nay, sprang from a house of Norman barons who fol- 
lowed William the Conqueror into England. Such 
was his reputation for wisdom, discrimination, and 
sound scholarship, that lord Morpeth, when in Phila- 
delphia, used to say, ‘Mr. Gurney is authority wpon 
any subject in London.” Although his family for two 
centuries deservedly wielded great influence in Nor- 
folk, his large reputation is based upon his individual 
character and merits. In early manhood he dedicated 
himself to the service of his divine Redeemer, and 
made an open Christian confession as a member of the 
religious Society of Friends, in which Church he be- 
came an illustrious minister, being instrumental in 
winning many souls to Christ in Great Rritain and 
Ireland. In the love of the Gospel, he made three 
missionary visits te the continent of Earope, and spent 
three years (1837-40) in North America and the West 
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India Islands, preaching Christ with powerful demon- 
stration of the Spirit. He often joined his sister, the 
celebrated and excellent Elizabeth Fry, in labors in 
the British prisons. . The apostolic character of his 
preaching a in the volume of sermons and pray- 
ers delivere@fin Philadelphia in the winter of 1838, and 
taken in short-hand by Edward Hopper, Esq.  Pos- 
sessed of great wealth, he was a faithful steward, and 
his large-hearted and well-directed benevolence was 
‘like the dew, with silent, genial power, felt in the 
bloom it leaves along the meads.’’ He was the asso- 
ciate of Clarkson, Wilberforce, his brother-in-law, Sir 
T, Fowell Buxton, and others, in the successful efforts 
for the abolition of slavery; and he was never known 
to be silent or unsympathizing when others needed his 
yoice or his purse. Eminent as were his gifts and ac- 
quirements, his simplicity of character and humility, 
and, more than all, his conformity to the will of Christ, 
made him the sweet and willing minister and servant 
of all. In this capacity he served his generation ac- 
cording to the will of God. In his Christian authorship, 
his influence for good will extend to successive genera- 
tions. His principal writings are as follows: Observa- 
tions on the distinguishing Views of the Society of Friends 
(this is a standard book—the seventh edition, contain- 
ing the author’s latest revisions, and an introductory 
treatise of great value, should supersede former edi- 
tions) :—Essays on Christianity :—Biblical Notes on the 
Deity of Christ (an illustration of the texts relating 
to this subject) :—Zssays on the habitual Exercise of 
Love to God as a Preparation for Heaven:—A Letter to 
a Friend on the Doctrine of Redemption :—Hints on the 
portable Evidences of Christianity :—Brief Remarks on 
the History, Authority, and Use of the Sabbath :—Guide 
to the Instruction of young Persons in the holy Scrip- 
tures:—On the moral Character of our Lord Jesus 
Christ: Christianity a Religion of Motives: —An Ac- 
count of John Stratford:—An Address to the Mechan- 
ics of Manchester :—The Accordance of geological Dis- 
covery with natural and revealed Religion :—Familiar 
Sketches of the late William Wilberforce :—Chalmeria- 
na:—Sabbatical Verses, and other Poems:—A Winter 
in the West Indics:—A Journey in North America, de- 
scribed in familiar Letters to Amelia Opie :—Thoughts 
on Habit and Discipline:—Terms of Union in the Bible 
Society :—Puseyism traced to its Root :—Notes on Pris- 
ons and Prison Discipline, etc. His last publication 
was an admirable and Christian declaration of his 
faith. In him was illustrated thé Scripture, “ The 
path of the just is as a shining light, which shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day.’”” He fell asleep 
in Jesus Jan. 4, 1847. See Memorial issued by Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting; J. B. Braithwaite, Memoirs of J. 
J. Gurney, with Selections from his Journal and Corre- 
spondence (Norwich, 2 vols. 8vo); Hoefer, Nowy. Biog. 
Générale, xxii, 854; Allibone, Dict. of A uthors, i, 750. 
(W. J. A.) 


Gurtlerus. See GuERTLER. 


Gury, Josurm Prerrs, a Roman Catholic theolo- 
gian, whose works on moral theology haye obtained a 
great notoriety by the many offensive doctrines which 
he defends. He was born Jan, 23, 1801, entered in 
1824 the Society of Jesus, became professor of moral 
theology at Vals, in France, and died April 18, 1866, 
at Merceeur, in the Auvergne. Ile wrote a Compen- 
dium Theologie moralis (Ath ed, Ratisbon, 1868; Ger- 
man translation, Ratisbon, 1869), and Casus Conscien- 
tie in precipuas questiones Ti heologiw moralis (Ratis- 
bon, 1865). Both works have passed through a large 
number of editions in France and other countries, and 
have been introduced as text-books into a number of 
ecclesiastical seminaries. In the Diet of the grand- 
duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt, the govern ment was in 1869 
attacked by the Liberal party for allowing the Roman 
Catholic bishop of Mentz to introduce this work into 
the diocesan seminary, on the ground that it teaches, 


GUSH-CHALAB 


in many cases, disobedience to the government, and 
principles incompatible with a civilized form of gov- 
ernment. See Linss, Das Handbuch Gury’s und die 
christliche Ethik (Frieberg, 1869). (A. J. 8.) 
Gush-Chalab. See GiscHALA. 


Gustavus I, Vasa, the first Poe of 
Sweden, was born at Lindholm, Sweden, May 12, 1496. 
He descended, both on the paternal and maternal side, 
from noble Swedish families, and his original name 
was Gustavus Ericsson, since he was the son of the 
councillor Eric Johansson. From 1512 he was educated 
for a statesman at the court of the Swedish adminis- 
trator, Sten Sture. In 1516 and 1517 he took an act- 
ive part in the war against the Danes, but was treach- 
erously made a prisoner by the Danish king, Christian 
TI, and carried to Denmark. He escaped in Septem- 
ber, 1519, landed in Sweden in May, 1520, aroused the 
peasants of Dalecarlia to a revolt against the Danish 
rule, and was proclaimed by them head of their own 
and other communes of Sweden. The forcible abdi- 
cation of Christian II put an end to the Scandinavian 
union, and the Swedish Diet of Strengniiss proclaim- 
ed Gustavus as king. Being a decided adherent of 
the Reformation of Luther, with whom he carried on 
a correspondence, Gustavus declined to be crowned by 
the hands of the Roman Catholic bishops, and post- 
poned his coronation, which did not take place until 
1528. In 1530 he formally joined the Lutheran Church, 
the cause of which he promoted with great eagerness, 
and even severity, crippling the power of the Roman 
Catholic clergy by enormous imposts, and finally 
(1544) forcing the Lutheyan doctrines upon all his 
subjects. Like many other Protestant princes of that 
time, he arrogated to himself an undue influence upon 
the Church, assuming in 1540 the highest authority in 
ecclesiastical matters, and thus burdening Sweden 
with the pernicious system of an oppressive and even 
intolerant state-churchism. By an act of the Diet of 
Westeriis the crown was declared hereditary in his 
male descendants. On the whole, Gustavus was one 
of the best and wisest princes of his time. ‘‘He had 
found Sweden a wilderness, devoid of all cultivation, 
and a prey to the turbulence of the people and the ra- 
pacity of the nobles; and, after forty years’ rule, he 
left it a peaceful and ciyilizad realm, with a full ex- 
chequer, and a well-organized army of 15,000 men, 
and a good fleet, which were both his creations. He 
promoted trade at home and abroad. Every profes- 
sion and trade received his attention and fostering 
care, and schools and colleges owed their revival, af- 
ter the decay of the older Roman Catholic institutions, 
to him. He made commercial treaties with foreign 
nations, and established fairs for foreign traders. In 
his reign roads and bridges were made in every part 
of the country, and canals begun, one of which has 
only recently been brought to completion. In his re- 
lations with his subjects Gustavus was firm, and some- 
times severe, but seldom unjust, except in his dealings 
towards the Romish clergy, whom he despoiled with 
something like rapacity of all their lands and funds. 
To him the various tribes of Lapps were indebted for 
the diffusion of Christianity among them by Lutheran 
missionaries, while the Finns owed to him the first 
works of instruction, Bibles and bymn-books printed 
in their own language. Gustavus was methodical, 
just, moral, and abstemious in his mode of life; an 
able administrator; and, with the exception of a ten- 
dency to avarice, possessed few qualities that are un- 
worthy of esteem’? (Chambers, Cyclopedia). He died 
Sept. 29, 1560., (A. J. 8.) 

Gustavus II, Apouruus, king of Sweden, was 
the grandson of Gustayus I (q. v.) by his youngest 
son, Charles IX, at whose death he succeeded to the 
throne of Sweden. Gustavus, who had been strictly 
brought up in the Lutheran faith, had at first to quell 
some disorders at home, arising from the disputed suc- 
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cession of his father (third son of Gustavus Vasa), who 
had been elected king on the exclusion of his nephew 
Sigismund, king of Poland (son of John III, the sec- 
ond son of Gustavus Vasa), whose profession of the 
Roman Catholic religion made him obnoxious to the 
Swedish people, and virtually annulled his claims to 
the crown. He reconciled the Estates by making 
them many concessions, ended the war with Denmark, 
in 1612, unsuccessfully, but obtained from the Czar in 
1617, by virtue of the treaty of Stolbowa, several 
places, and renounced all claims to Livonia. The 
numerous exiles who, during the reign of his father, 
had fled to Poland, were permitted to return, and thus 
he thwarted the intrigues of the Polish king Sigis- 
mund. In 1620 he built Gothenburg anew, and found- 
ed or renewed sixteen other towns. He was eagerly 
intent upon enlarging the powers of the sovereign by 
reducing those of the Estates. In 1621 he was in- 
volved in a war with Poland, and gained Livonia and 
Courland, and carried the war into Prussia. Several 
revolts in Sweden, which broke out in consequence of 
the heavy taxes, were promptly quelled. In the sum- 
mer of the year 1630 he went to Germany with an 
army of about 15,000 men to support the Protestants 
in the war against the emperor, having remitted the 
charge of the government and the care of his infant 
daughter Christina to his chancellor Oxenstiern. <Af- 
ter carrying on the war triumphantly for two years 
[see THirty Years’ WAR], he fell at Liitzen, Nov. 
6, 1632. Although Gustavus was eminently a war- 
like king, he made many salutary changes in the in- 
ternal administration of his country, and devoted his 
short intervals of peace to the promédtion of commerce 
and manufactures. He was pre-eminently religious, 
and his success in battle is perhaps to be ascribed not 
only to a better mede of warfare, and the stricter dis- 
cipline which he enforced, but also still more to the 
moral influence which his deep-seated piety and his 
personal character inspired among his soldiers. The 
spot where he fell on the field of Liitzen was long 
marked by the Schwedenstein, or Swede’s Stone, erect- 
ed by his servant, Jacob Ericsson, on the night after 
the battle. Its place has now been taken by a noble 
monument erected to his memory by the German peo- 
ple on the occasion of the second centenary of the bat- 
tle held in 1832. Other monuments were erected be- 
tween Coswig and Goertz (1840), and at Bremen (1853). 
A statue made by Fogelberg was set up at Gothen- 
burg in 1854. In 1832 Protestant Germany establish- 
ed in his honor an-association for the support of poor 
Protestant congregations. See Gustavus ADOLPHUS 
Socrery, Biographies have been written, among 
others, by Rango (Lpz. 1824), Sparfeld (Lpz. 1844), 
Gfrérer (3d ed. Stuttg. 1852), Freyxell (Germ. transl. 
Lpz. 1852), Helbig (Lpz. 1854), Flathe (Gustav Adolf 
u. der dreissigéhr. Krieg, Dresd. 1840 sq., 4 vols.), H. 
W. Thiersch (Nérdlingen, 1868), and Droysen (vol. i, 
Leips. 1869). (A.J. 8.) 

Gustavus-Adolphus Society (Gustav-A dolf- 
Verein), a union of members of the Evangelical Pro- 
testant Church of Germany for the support of their 
persecuted or suffering brethren in the faith. It orig- 
inated as follows. On the occasion of the second sec- 
ular anniversary of the battle of Liitzen Q@von b 
Gustavus Adolphus [q. v.] at the cost of his life, Noy. 
6, 1632), held in that city Noy. 6, 1832, Schild, a mer- 
chant of Leipzig, proposed that a memorial should be 
erected to the champion of Protestantism. By the in- 
fluence of Dr. Grossmann it was afterwards resolved 
that, instead of a monument of stone or brass, an insti- 
tution should be formed in honor of the Protestant hero, 
having for its object the succor of the Protestant com- 
munities suffering from persecution in Roman Catholic 
countries, “An association was soon formed at Dres- 
den and another in Leipzig, and the two were united 
in 1834. The society thus formed was very popular 
in Saxony and Sweden. Its funds were chiefly the 
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fruit of house and church collections. On the anni- 
versary of the Reformation in 1841, Dr. Zimmermann, 
of Darmstadt, issued an appeal to Protestants through- 
out the world to unite in forming an association for the 
support of such Protestant communities as required 
and were worthy of help. In order to effect this, and 
to incorporate in it the Leipzig and Dresden associa- 
tions, a preparatory meeting was held at Leipzig Sept. 
16, 1842, and “‘ The Evangelical Soctety of the Gustavus- 
Adolphus Institution” was formed, A general assem- 
bly was held at Frankfort Sept. 21 and 22, 1843, in 
which twenty-nine societies were represented. 

According to the rules adopted at this meeting, the 
object of the association is to succor all Protestants, 
either in or out of Germany, who stand in need of help, 
be they members of the Lutheran, Reformed, or Union 
churches, or any other who haye given proofs of their 
adherence to the principles of the evangelical Church. 
The means are furnished partly by the income of the 
permanent funds association, partly by dona- 
tions, endowments, yearly collections, etc. The local 
societies send to the superior association their annual 
collections. In every state (and for large countries 
in every province) there is a chief association, with 
which the others are connected as auxiliaries. The 
receipts are divided into three parts: one third is un- 
der the absolute control of the society which collects 
it; one third is sent to the central society, with direc- 
tions as to the application of it, or is even sent direct 
to its destination ; and the remaining third is placed at 
the disposal of the central society. The central asso- 
ciation consists of twenty-four members, elected by the 
members of the chief associations; nine of them (in- 
cluding the president, treasurer, and cashier) must be 
residents at Leipzig, the other fifteen must be non-res- 
idents; every three years one third of the members 
go out of office. This central associaton represents 
the whole union, manages the general fund, and, when 
occasion presents, appoints a committee to inquire into 
the case of parties applying for assistance, and reports 
on it to the chief associations. In the general assem- 
blies, which are held in different parts of Germany, 
the state of the association is discussed, the accounts 
adjusted, questions of general interest settled, etc. In 
1846 there were thirty-nine chief associations, viz. 
eight in Prussia, two in Saxony, three in Hanover, 
and in the other states each one, except in Bavaria. 
The government of Bavaria, on Feb. 10, 1844, forbade 
the formation of branch associations, as well as the re- 
ception of gifts from the society; but this prohibition 
was annulled Sept. 16, 1849, and representatives of 
Bavaria appeared at the general assembly of 1851. 
Austria permitted the establishment of societies by the 
<¢Protestantenpatent”’ of April 8, 1851. At the gen- 
eral assembly held at Nuremberg in 1562, two central 
societies (Hauptvereine) of Austria, Vienna and Medi- 
asch, were received, the first embracing the German 
provinces and Gallicia, and the latter the German part 
of Transylvania. The organs of the association are 
the Bote der Evangelischen Vereins d. G. A. V., published 
by Zimmermann and Grossmann, Darmstadt, since 
1848, and similar ones for Thuringia and Brandenburg. 
Numerous occasional sheets, reports, etc., are issued 
by the association. 

The society has not been entirely free from internal 
troubles. While some of its members have sought to 
confine its operations within the strict limits of the 
evangelical confession, others have desired to see it 
based upon humanitarian principles, and thus to re- 
ceive even Jews and Roman Catholies into member- 
ship. The most important difficulty occurred at the 
general meeting of 1846, at Berlin, where the delegates 
refused, by a vote of thirty-nine against thirty-two, to 
recognise Dr. Rupp as the delegate of Konigsberg, on 
account of his having seceded from the national 
Church. Great excitement spread throughout Ger- 
many, and for a moment endangered even the exist- 
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ence of the association. The question was settled in 
the Assembly of Darmstadt in 1847, when it was re- 
solved that the assembly should have the right of de- 
ciding upon the credentials of all delegates. The 
strict Lutherans have generally kept aloof from the 
association on account of its support of Reformed and 
Union churches. The means of the association have 
been steadily increasing. Up to 1841 the receipts 
amounted to 14,727 thalers. In 1858 the society ap- 
propriated 107,666 thalers to 379 communities (224 in 
Germany and 155 in other countries), From 1843 to 
1858 the central and branch associations received leg- 
acies and donations amounting to 50,000 thalers. Swe- 
den and the Netherlands (where the first Gustavus- 
Adolphus Society was instituted in 1853) have joined 
the German association, and helped to swell its funds. 
According to the report for the financial year 1865-64, 
the expenditures amounted to $195,000, by which 723 
poor congregations were supported (400 in Germany, 
6 in North America, 10 in Belgium, 27 in France, 7 in 
Holland, 3 in Italy, 206 in Austria, 43 in Prussian 
Poland, 4 in Portugal, 4 in Switzerland, and 17 in 
Turkey). At the general assembly held at Dresden 
in 1865 it was announced that the society, since its 
foundation in 1842, had expended in the support of 
Protestant churches two million thalers, the first mil- 
lion from 1843 to 1858, the second from 1859 to 1864; 
that since its beginning the society had defrayed, 
either wholly or partly, the expense for the building 
of 229 new churches. ‘The receipts for the year 1865- 
66 were reported at the Assembly of Worms (1867) to 
amount to 177,226 thalers, a slight decrease, caused by 
the war of 1866. During the year 1866-67, according 
to the report made at the general assembly at Halber- 
stadt in 1868, 175,197 thalers were distributed among 
783 congregations. The twenty-fourth general assem- 
bly of the association was held at Bayreuth in August, 
1869. The receipts of the last year were stated to be 
194,000 thalers. The number of congregations sup- 
ported by the society amounted to 904; of these, 12 
were in America, 348 in Prussia, 301 in Austria, 39 in 
France, 8 in Belgium, 60 in Rumania, 16 in Holland, 
4 in Italy, 5 in Russia, 6 in Switzerland, and 1 in 
Spain. The total amount expended by the society 
from its beginning to the close of the financial year 
1867-68 in supporting new and poor Protestant congre- 
gations amounts to 2,525,879 thalers. Aside from its 
external efficiency, the society has also been benéficial 
to its own members by furnishing a common centre of 
Christian activity for the national Protestant Church 
of Germany. Its appropriations are made as much as 
possible in a form to give permanent rather than tem- 
porary relief to weak churches. See Zimmermann, 
D. Gustavus-Adolphus Verein (Darmstadt, 1857) ; All- 
gem. Real-Encykl. vii, 67. 


Guthlac, Sr., a Mercian saint, who died in 714. 
His early life was a wicked one, he even being the 
leader of a band of robbers; but, abandoning his eyil 
ways at the age of 24, he retired to the monastery of 

2epton, where he learned to read, and studied the lives 
of the hermit fathers. He then took up his abode on 
the desolate isle of Croyland, where, we are told, his 
temptations and trials paralleled those of St. Anthony, 
but acquired for him extraordinary favors and consola- 
tions from God. He died at the age of 47, and his 
sanctity, according to the legend, wrought posthumous 
miracles, which brought about the erection of the ab- 
bey of Croyland, famed for its libraries and seminaries 
and the story of Turketel (q. v.), abbot thereof in 948. 
See Life of Guthlac, by Felix of Croyland, in Mabil- 
lon’s Acta Sanctor. Ord. St. Benedict, iii, 263-284.— 
Butler, Lives, ete., April 11; Jamieson, Legends of the 
Monastic Orders, p. 63-4; Wright, Big. Brit, Lit. (An- 
glo-Saxon Period), p. 246-9. (J. W. M.) 


Guthrie, Wrir1Am, an eminent clergyman of the 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland, was born at Pitfor- 
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thy in 1620. He studied at the University of St. An- 
drew’s, and in 1644 became minister of the parish church 
of Finwick. He died in 1655. His principal work is 
The Christian’s Great Interest, with Introductory Essay 
by T. Chalmers, D.D., and Life (Glasgow, 1850, 7th ed. 
12mo). This work has been translated into several 
languages. See W. Dunlap, Memoirs of W. Guthrie ; 
Darling, Cyclop. Bibliographica, i, 1357 ; Howie, Scots 
Worthies, p. 434. 

Gutter (752%, tsimnor’) occurs in the proposal of 

David while attacking Jebus, that some one should 
‘get up to the gutter and smite the Jebusites’” 2 
Sam. v, 8). The Sept. here renders ‘‘ with the sword” 
(év raoakididr), and the Vulg. ‘‘roof-pipes”’ (domatum 
Jjistule). The word only occurs elsewhere in Psa. xlii, 
7 (Sept. and Vulg. cataracts, English Vers. ‘‘ water- 
spouts”). Gesenius supposes it to mean a water-course. 
Dr. Boothroyd gives ‘secret passage,” and in Psa. 
xlii ‘‘ water-fall.” It seems to refer to some kind of 
subterrancous passage through which water passed ; 
but whence the water came, whither it went, or the 
use to which it was applied, cannot be determined, 
though we know that besiegers often obtained access 
to besieged places through aqueducts, drains, and sub- 
terraneous passages, and we also know that Jerusalem 
is abundantly furnished with such underground ave- 
nues. See JEBUS. 
In the account of Jacob’s artifice for producing party- 
colored young among his flock, by placing peeled rods 
in the drinking-troughs (Gen. xxx, 38, 41), the word 
for ‘‘ utters” in the original is DMN, rach‘at, vessels 
overfiowing with water (as in Exod. ii, 16) for cattle. 


Gitzlaff, Kart Friepricu AvGust, missionary 
to China, was born at Stettin, in Pomerania, in 1802, 
and attracted attention at an early age by his zeal in 
study, and by the promise of activity which his youth 
afforded. ‘The way was open for him to posts of use- 
fulness at home, but having resolved to devote himself 
to missionary labor in foreign parts, he volunteered to 
go to the Dutch settlements in the East, under the au- 
spices of the Netherlands Missionary Society. Before 
proceeding thither he came to England, where he met 
Dr. Morrison, the eminent Chinese scholar and mis- 
sionary, and received a strong bias towards China as 
his ultimate field of labor. In 1823 he proceeded to 
Singapore, and it is said that before he had been there 
two years he was able to converse fluently in five 
Eastern languages, and to read and write as many 
more. In August, 1828, in company with Mr. Toul- 
min, Giitzlaff went to Siam, where he remained more 
than a year. In 1831 he went to China. Between 
1831 and 1834 he made three voyages along the coast, 
and published an account of his observations. From 
1834 to the time of his death he held office under the 
British government as interpreter and secretary to the 
minister. An attempt to land in Japan (1837) was un- 
successful. In 1844 he established, conjointly with the 
American missionary Roberts, two Chinese, and others, 
a society for the propagation of the Gospel in China, 
which in 1860 had forty preachers. In 1849 he re- 
visited Europe, and, by his personal exertions, gave a 
new impulse to missionary effort for China. He re- 
turned to China in 1850, and died at Victoria on the 
9th of August, 1851. His way of life has been de- 
scribed as follows: The whole of the early morning 
was devoted to the religious instruction of successive 
classes of Chinese who came to his house. From ten 
till four he was occupied with government duties. Aft- 
er a very brief interval he went out for the rest of the 
evening, preaching in public places, or teaching from 
house to house. He also, from time to time, made ex- 
cursions to different places, accompanied by native 
teachers. All this toil was voluntary and unremuner- 
ated, for, except when he first went out to the East, he 
was not connected with any missionary society. A 
few friends in New York and London sent occasional- 
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ly, we believe, some contributions for purchasing books 
and medicines, but the work was mainly carried on at 
his own cost. He was a man of generous, self-deny- 
ing spirit, in zeal for every good work untiring, and in 
labor indefatigable. He early inured himself to hard- 
ships, and in his devotedness to his work. of spreading 
Christian truth he was regardless of priyations and 
dangers. His medical skill and great learning often 
opened a way for him where few Europeans could 
have gained access, and wherever he was known he 
was beloved by the natives. They used to say some- 
times that he must be a descendant of some Chinese 
family who had emigrated to the isles of the Western 
Ocean. Whatever may be the permanent results of 
Gitzlaff’s labors in the East, it is certain that his ef- 
forts for the cause of religion, and of Christian civili- 
zation in China, deserve to be held in the grateful 
remembrance of the Church. He translated the New 
Testament into the language of Middle Kingdom. 
He made himself thoroughly sequied with the social 
life of the Chinese, and even introduced himself among 
their numerous secret societies, concerning the most 
important of which, the Triad, he wrote a memoir, pub- 
lished in the Journ. of the Lond. Asiatic Society (1849). 
He never lost an opportunity of gisseminating Chris- 
tianity among the Chinese. Of his visit to China he 
gave a description in the Journal of the London Geo- 
graphical Society, vol. ix, 1849. The English gave 
his name to an island situated some seyenteen miles 
from the mouth of the Yang-tsé-Kiang. He wrote, 
besides the above-mentioned papers, Observations on the 
Kingdom cf Siam (in the Journal of the London Geo- 
graphical Society, vol, viii, 1848) :—Journal of three 
Voyages along the Coast of China, with Notices of Siam, 
Corea, and the Loo-Choo Islands (Lond. 1833) :—Sketch 
of Chinese History, ancient and modern (Lond. 1834, 2 
vols. 8yo) :—China opened, or display of the Topogra- 
phy, Literature, Religion, and Jurisprudence of the Chi- 
nese Empire (Lond. 1838, 2 vols. 8vo):—The Life of 
Tao Kwang, the late Emperor of China (London, 1852, 
8vo) :—Hist. of the Chinese Empire (2 vols. 8yo), which 
was also published in German, ete.—See Hoefer, Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, xxii, 922; Methodist Quarterly Review, 
Jan. 1852; American Quart. Review, vol. xvii; Quart. 
Rev. (Lond. li, 458); Allibone, Dictionary of Authors, 
i, 751. 

Guy. See Guipo. 


Guyon, Jeanne-MArie Bouvier DE LA Morne, 
an eminent French mystic, was born at Montargis 
April 13, 1648. She was educated in a convent, and 
in early youth showed signs of great quickness of 
mind, At seyenteen she wished to take the veil, but 
her parents would not consent. In 1664 she was mar- 
ried to M. Jacques Guyon, a rich parvenx, for whom 
she had no affection. “Her marriage was not a happy 
one, in consequence of the tyranny of her husband 
and mother-in-law, who, acting under the advice of her 
confessors, endeavored to withdraw her from the in- 
ward prayer and retirement to which, at the age of 
twenty, she began to addict herself. Vanity and co- 
quetry were her besetting sins, and, to conquer them, 
she thought it necessary to purify herself by “ood 
works” and bodily mortifications. She read largely in 
mystical writers, especially Kempis, Francis of Sales, 
and the life of Madame Chantal, whose self-inflictions 
she imitated. A Franciscan monk taught her to “look 
within instead of without” for peace, and to ‘seek 
God in her heart.” Her doubts and fears fled: ‘I 
was on a sudden so altered that I was hardly to be 
known either by myself or by others.” Madame Guy- 
on dated this conversion from July 22,1668. Her do- 
mestic troubles continued, but she could now bear 
them patiently. In 1676 her husband died, leaving 
her with three young children. Her religious feelings 
now increased in intensity. She believed that she 
had certain interior communications of the divine will, 
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put was often deeply distressed about the state of her 
soul. In 1672, on the anniversary of her conversion, 
she made ‘a marriage contract” with Christ, and sign- 
ed it in her own blood! She formed an intimate ac- 
quaintance with Lacombe, a Barnabite mystic, who, 
from being her teacher, became her follower. In 1681, 
on St. Magdalene’s Day, on occasion of a mass, she 
says, ‘‘ My soul was perfectly delivered from all its 
pains.”’ She soon after went to Paris, was exhorted 
jn what she considered a miraculous manner to deyote 
herself to the service of the Church, and went to Ge- 
neva to “ convert’? Protestants there, but, finding no 
success or sympathy, she went to Gex in 1681, to an 
establishment founded for the reception of converted 
Protestants. Her family then urged her to resign the 
guardianship of her children, which she did, giving up 
all her fortune to them, retaining only suflicient for her 
subsistence. Soon after, D’Aranthon, bishop of Geneva, 
wished her to bestow this pittance upon an establish- 
ment, of which she was to be made prioress. She de- 
clined, and left Gex for the Ursuline convent at Tho- 
non, where Lacombe became her “father confessor.” 
Here she had a short period of unmingled enjoyment 
in dreams and reyeries of bliss. Both Lacombe and 
Madame Guyon soon, however, began to gain purer 
ideas of the Christian life, and of the true nature of 
faith; butthe errors of Romanism and mysticism were 
too closely incorporated with her mental habits to be 
got rid of. She preached to the Ursulines at Thonon 
not only ‘salvation by faith,’ but ‘‘indifference to 
life, to heaven, to hell, in the entire union of the soul 
with God.” She returned to Gex, and there, in prayer 
at night, it was revealed to her that she was ‘the 
spiritual mother of Lacombe ;” her relations to him 
became more intimate than ever, and gave occasion 
afterwards to great but groundless scandal. Lacombe 
seems to have been a weak man: he finally died in a 
madhouse. The bishop of Geneva became alarmed, 
and sought to be rid of his dangerous protégés. Madame 
Guyon now wandered for some years (1683-1686), vis- 
iting Turin, Grenoble, and other places. At about this 
time also she began to write. Her first work (begun 
at Gex) was Les Torrents Spirituels (published in her 
Opuscules, Cologne, 1704,12mo). The ‘‘ torrents’ are 
souls tending to lose themselves in the ocean of God. 
The work exhibits the writer as a “¢ devout enthusiast, 
but principally demonstrates her unfitness as a pattern 
or teacher of experimental godliness.” At Grenoble 
she found herself ‘‘ suddenly invested,” as she ex- 
presses herself, ‘‘with the apostolic state,”’ and able to 
discern the condition of those that spake with her, so 
that, one sending another, she was occupied from six 
in the morning till eight at night speaking of divine 
things. ‘‘ There came,’’ she says, “ great numbers 
from all parts, far and near, friars, priests, men of all 
sorts, young women, married women, and widows; 
they all came one after the other, and God gave me 
that which satisfied them in a wonderful manner, 
without my thinking or caring at all about it. Noth- 
ing was hidden from me of their inward state and con- 
dition. . . - 1 perceived and felt that what I spake 
came from the fountain-head, and that I was only the 
instrument of him who made me speak.”’ Her expo- 
sition of Solomon’s Song and of tlie Apocalypse appeared 
in 1684 at Grenoble. Her notes were written under 
a quasi inspiration : she bad dreams, visions, and mar- 
vellous manifestations. 
ing of what I was going to write, and after I had writ- 
ten I remembered nothing of what I had penned,”’ she 
says, in the singular autobiography which she has left 
of herself. Another of her works of this period was 
Moyen court et tres fucile pour l'oraison, which was 
published, and rapidly ran through five or six editions. 
The ‘Quietism” taught in these writings made her 
many enemies among the priests. In July, 1686, ac- 
companied by Lacombe, she returned to Paris, where 
persecution ‘and tribulation awaited the wanderers. 
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The ‘*Quietism” of Molinos was condemned by the 
pope in 1687, and there was no peace or rest for the 
mystics or their abettors in Paris. In 1688 Madame 
Guyon was shut up (chiefly through the instigation of 
her brother, the Barnabite Lamothe, who bitterly hated 
her doctrines) in the convent of the Visitation at Paris. 
In 1689 Madame de Maintenon procured her release, 
and she soon gathered round her a circle of admiring 
and devoted friends, among whom was Fénelon, who 
formed an affection for her which was ‘‘stronger than 
persecution or death.” A storm soon arose: Harlay, 
archbishop of Paris, condemned her writings, and other 
bishops followed his example. ‘The outcry became 
general. Madame Guyon demanded of the king, 
through Madame de Maintenon, a dogmatical exami- 
nation of her writings. A commission was appointed, 
consisting of Bossuet, Fénelon, the abbé Tronson, and 
the bishop of Chalons. At the end of six months thirty 
articles were drawn up by Bossuet, sufficient, as he 
deemed, to prevent the mischief likely to arise from 
Quietism, which were signed by Madame Guyon, who 
submitted at the same time to the censure which Bos- 
suet had passed on her writings in the preceding April. 
Notwithstanding this submission, she was subsequent- 
ly involved in the persecutions of Fénelon, the arch- 
bishop of Cambrai, and in 1695 was imprisoned in the 
castle of Vincennes, and thence removed to the Bastile, 
enduring the harshest treatment, and subjected to re- 
peated examinations. In 1700 she was released, when 
she retired to Blois, to the house of her daughter, where 
she passed the remainder of her days in quiet and re- 
pose, in acts of love and charity, and in writing books. 
No reproach of her enemies and persecutors ever es- 
caped her lips. All the neighborhood loved her; and 
her bitterest foes admitted that all the charges ever 
brought against her moral character had been false 
and scandalous. Her last will begins as follows: el 
protest that I die in the faith of the Catholic, apostoli- 
eal, Roman Church; having no other doctrines than 
hers; believing all that she believes, and condemning, 
without restriction, all that she condemns.” She died 
June 9, 1717. 

John Wesley sums up, in his usual clear way, the 
character of Madame Guyon’s religious experience as 
follows: ‘‘The grand source of all her mistakes was 
this—the not being guided by the written word. She 
did not take the Scriptures for the rule of her actions ; 
at most, they were but a secondary rule. Inward im- 
pressions, which she called inspirations, were her pri- 
mary rule. The written word was not a lantern to 
her feet, a light in all her paths. No; she followed 
another light—the outward light of her confessors, and 
the inward light of her own spirit. It is true, she 
wrote many volumes upon the Scriptures. But she 
read them not to learn, but to teach; and therein was 
hurried on by the rapid stream of her overflowing im- 
agination. Hence arose that capital mistake which 
runs through all her writings, that God neyer does, 
never can purify a soul but by inward and outward 
suffering. Utterly false! Never was there a more 
purified soul than the apostle John. And which of the 
apostles suffered less—yea, of all the primitive Chris- 
tians? Therefore, all that she says on this head, of 
‘darkness, desertion, and privation,’ and the like, is 
fundamentally wrong. This unscriptural notion led 
her into the unscriptural practice of bringing suffering 
upon herself—by bodily austerities ; by giving away 
her estate to ungodly, unthankful relations ; by not 
justifying herself, than which nothing could be more 
unjust or uncharitable; and by that unaccountable 
whim (the source of numberless sufferings which did 
not end but with her life), the going to Geneva to con- 
vert the heretics to the Catholic faith. And yet with 
all this dross, how much pure gold is mixed! So did 
God wink at involuntary ignorance. Whata depth of 
religion did she enjoy! of the mind that was in Christ 
Jesus! What heights of righteousness, and peace, 
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and joy in the Holy Ghost! How few such instances 
do we find of exalted love to God and our neighbor ; 
of genuine humility ; of invincible meekness and un- 
bounded resignation! So that, upon the whole, I know 
not whether we may not search many centuries to find 
another woman who was such a pattern of true holi- 
ness” (Wesley, Works, vii, 562, 563). See also Curry 
in Methodist Quarterly Review, July, 1848, which con- 
tains a discriminating estimate of Upham’s Life and 
Religious Opinions of Madame Guyon (N.Y. 1848-1850, 
2 vols. 12mo). Comp. Christian Review, iii, 449; xvi, 
51; American Biblical Repository, iv, 608 (third series) ; 
New Englander, vi, 165. 

Madame Guyon’s principal works are, Moyen court 
et tres facile pour Voraison (Lyons, 1688 and 1690 ; of 
ten reprinted; translated into English, London, 1703, 
12mo):—Le Cantique des Cantiques interprété selon le 
sens mystique (Grenoble, 1685; Lyon, 1688, 8vo):— 


Les torrents spirituels (first published in the Opuscules | 


spirituels de Mme. Guyon (Cologne, 1704, 12mo) :—Les 
livres de VAncien et du Nouveau Testament, traduits en 
Sfrangais avec des explications et des réflexions qui re- 
gardent la vie intérieure (Cologne, 1713-1715, 20 vols. 
8vo):— Recueil de Poesies spirituelles (Amst. 1689, 5 
vols. 8vo):—Cantiques spirituels,ou emblémes sur 1 amour 
divin (5 vols.) :—Discours chrétiens et sptrituels sur di- 
vers sujets qui regardent la vie intérieure (Cologne, 1716 ; 
Paris, 1790, 2 vols. 8vo) :—Lettres chrétiennes et spiritu- 
elles sur divers sujets qui regardent la vie intérieure, ou 
Vesprit du vrai christianisme (Cologne, 1717, 4 vols. 
8yo). She left MSS. containing her Justisications, and 
a number of mystic verses. The Vie de Mme. Guyon, 
écrite par elle-méme (autobiography), which was pub- 
lished after her death, is perhaps not wholly her own 
work. It is generally thought to have been compiled 
by Poiret from documents furnished by her, first to the 
official of the archbishop of Paris, Chéron, and after- 
wards to the bishop of Meaux, at the time of the con- 
ferences of Issy. The book appeared first at Cologne 
in 1720 (8 vols. 12mo). Poiret also published her 
whole works (Amsterdam, 1713-22,39 vols.8vo). See, 
besides the works above cited, Herzog, Real-Encyklo- 
pidie, v,426 sq.; Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxii, 
934 sq.; English Cyclopedia. 


Guyot, Henrr Dantet, a Belgian philanthropist, 
was born at Trois-Fontaines in 1753. He studied at 
Maestricht and in the University of Franeker, then 
became pastor of the Walloon Church, and afterwards 
professor of theology at Gréningen. After filling the 
office for 28 years, he was deposed by the king of Hol- 
land, Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, on some unfounded 
accusation. He subsequently devoted all his time to 
a deaf and dumb institution which he had founded in 
1790. The first idea of this institution had entered his 
mind on witnessing a lesson of the abbé de l’Epée, at 
Paris, in 1785. By his process Guyot succeeded in 
making a number of his pupils talk. After the resto- 
ration of the Belgian kingdom, king William protected 
the institution. Guyot died Jan. 10, 1828. See Lulofs, 
Gedenkrede op H. D. Guyot (Gréningen, 1828, 8vo) ; 
Hoefer, Nouv. Biog. Générale, xxii, 950. 


Guyse, Jonny, D.D., an English Independent min- 
ister, was born at Hertford in 1680. He entered the 
ministry at the age of twenty as assistant to Mr. Ha- 
worth, who soon after dying, Mr. Guyse was chosen to 
succeed him as pastor of the church at Hertford. In 
1732 he accepted an invitation to remove to Lon- 
don as successor to the Rey. Matthew Clarke. Here 
his sphere of usefulness was enlarged, and his worth 
became widely known as a scholar, Christian, and di- 
vine. He published many sermons, but his great work 
is his Practical Expositor, or Paraphrase on the New 
Testament (Lond. 1739-52, 8 vols. 4to), which has been 
several times reprinted. He died Noyember 22, 1761. 
Among his other writings are Jesus Christ God-Man 
(Lond, 1719, 8vo):—Treatise on the Holy Spirit (new 
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ed. Lond. 1840, 8vo) :—Practical Sermons (Lond. 1756, 
8vo0:—The Scripture Notion of Preaching Christ (Lond. 
1730, 8v0):—Youth’s Monitor (Lond.1759, 4th ed.). See 
Bogue and Bennet, Mist. of Dissenters, ii, 618 ; Allibone, 
Dict. of Authors, i, 751; Darling, Cyclop. Bibl. i, 1357. 

Gymnasium (yupvaor, A.V. “place of exer- 
cise’’), a large unroofed building for the purpose of 
athletic exercises, consisting usually of different com- 
partments, or a set of separate buildings conjoined, 
each of which was set apart to some special sport, as 
the Spheristerion for playing at ball, the Palestra for 
wrestling and the exercises of the pancratium, etc. 
(Smith, Dict. of Class. Antiquities, s.v.). ‘This was al- 
most exclusively a Greek institution, and there was 
hardly a Greek town of any size that had not its gym- 
nasium. To the Jews it was unknown until the Hel- 
lenizing party introduced it in the age of the Macca- 
bees (1 Mace.i,14). Jason, the Hellenizing high-priest, 
‘caused one to be erected at Jerusalem (2 Mace. iv, 12 
sq.). This innovation was viewed with much displeas- 
ure by the strict party among the Jews. Whether 
Herod the Great, when he introduced the theatre and 
amphitheatre, restored the gymnasium, does not ap- 
pear, but the probability is that he did (Josephus, Ant. 
xv, 8,1; compare War, i, 21, 11).—Kitto, s.v. See 
GAMES. 

Gymunosophists (lupyvocogisrat), an ancient sect 
of Hindoo philosophers, who distinguished themselves 
outwardly from others by discarding all clothing. They 
were believers in metempsychosis, and often sought to 
facilitate their transmigration by committing suicide— 
generally burning themselves alive. They placed the 
height of wisdom in contemplation and ascetic practices 
to mortify carnalinstincts. They inculcated-utter dis- 
regard of temporal advantages. This sect furnished 
for a long time counsellors to the kings, and stood in 
high consideration. They were divided into two class- 
es, the Brachmans and Garmans, or Samaneans. Cal- 
anos, in the time of Alexander the Great, belonged to 
this sect. See Faxrrs, as also Cicero, Tusc. Quest. v, 
27; Plutarch, Vit. Alexand. c. 65; Arrian, Indica, xii; 
Quintus Curtius, viii, cap.iv; Strabo, § 712-719. 

Gypsies, Gypseys, or Gipsies (a corrup? form 
of Egyptians), the English name of a singular vaga- 
bond race of people, with a language and laws or cus- 
toms peculiar to themselves, found throughout the 
whole of Europe, and in parts of Asia, Africa, and 
America, and everywhere noted for their aversion to 
the habits of settled life, and for the practice of decep- 
tive tricks and thieving. They bear different names 
in different countries. In France they are called Bo- 
hemiens (because they first came thither from Bohe- 
mia, or from béem, an old French word meaning sor- 
cerer, because of their practising on the credulity of 
the vulgar); in Spain, Gitanos or Zincali ; in Germa- 
ny, Zigeuner; in Italy, Zingari; in Holland, Heyde- 
nen (heathens); in Sweden and Denmark, Jartars; 
in Sclavic countries, Tsigani; in Hungary, Czigdnjok ; 
in Turkey, Tshengenler; in Persia, Sisech; in Arabia, 
Harami, ete. Various nicknames are also applied to 
them, as Cagoux and Gueux in France; Zieh-Gauner 
(wandering rogues) in Germany, and Jinklers in Scot- 
land, They call themselyes Rom (men or husbands; 
comp. Coptic Rem), Calo (black), or Sinte (from Ind; 
hence Zincalt, or black men from Ind). 

Origin and History—In the absence of any histori- 
cal records of their migrations, their original country 
and the causes which drove them thence to scatter 
so widely over the earth have been the subject. of 
speculation among the learned, and various theories 
have been proposed as solutions of the mystery of 
their origin and history. Some writers have connect- 
ed them with the Svyirvar, mentioned by Herodotus 
(v, 9) as a people of Median extraction dwelling be- 
yond the Lower Danube, and the Yiywvou, deseribed 
by Strabo (§ 520) as living near Mount»Caucasus, and 
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practising Persian customs. Others have referred 
them variously to Tartary, Nubia, Mesopotamia, As- 
syria, Ethiopia, Morocco, ete. ; but the account which 
the Gypsies, at their appearance in Western Europe, 
gave of themselves, claimed “ Little Egypt” as the 
original home of the race, whence they were driven in 
consequence of the Moslem conquests. According to 
one version of the story, pope Martin V imposed on 
them, as a penance for their renunciation of the true 
faith, a life of wandering and an inhibition of the 
use of a bed for seven years; according to another 
version, God himself had doomed them to this vaga- 
bond life because their forefathers had refused hospi- 
tality to Joseph and Mary when they took refuge in 
Egypt with the infant Saviour—‘a notion which has, 
curiously enough, been partly revived in our,own day 
by Roberts, with this difference only, that he proves 
them, from the prophecies of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel, to be the descendants of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, and their wanderings to be the predicted pun- 
ishment of the various iniquities of their forefathers” 
(Chambers). We owe to the once-prevalent. belief 
that they were from Egypt the origin of the English 
term Gypsies and the Spanish Gitanos. The results 
of the investigations made within the last hundred 
years in the fields of comparative philology and eth- 
nology prove beyond reasonable grounds of doubt that 
the theories above named are erroneous, and that we 
must look to India, ‘the nursing home of nations’’ 
(tellus gentium nutrix), as also the fatherland of the 
Gypsies. It is now the almost, if not entirely univer- 
sally received opinion that they came to Europe from 
Hindustan, either impelled by the ravages of Tamer- 
lane, or, more probably, at an earlier date, in quest of 
fresh fields for the enjoyment of their vagabond life, 
and the exercise of their propensity for theft and de- 
ception. This view of their origin rests upon their 
physiological affinities with Asiatic types of men, as 
well as on the striking resemblances between the 
Gypsy language and Hindustanee, and the similarity 
of their habits and modes of life to those of many rov- 
ing tribes of India, especially of the Nuts or Bazegurs, 
who are styled the Gypsies of India, and are counter- 
parts of those in Europe, both in other respects and 
also in haying no peculiar religion, since they have 
never adopted the worship of Brahma. The Nuts are 
thought by some to be an aboriginal race, prior even 
to the Hindfs. Another theory, which seeks to rec- 
oncile the Gypsy statement of an Egyptian origin with 
the clear evidences of a Hindti one, would find their 
ancestors in the mixed multitude that went out from 
Teypt with Moses (see Exod. xii, 38; Numb. xi, 4; 
Neh. xiii, 8), and who, according to this view, passed 
onward to India and settled there, and from their de- 
seendants, subsequently, bands of Gypsies migrated to 
Europe, probably at different times and by different 
routes (see Simson). 

The earliest supposed reference to Gypsies in Euro- 
pean literature is contained in a German paraphrase 
of Genesis, written about A.D. 1122 by an Austrian 
monk, in which mention is made of ‘‘Ishmaelites and 
braziers, who go peddling through the wide world, 
having neither house nor home, cheating people with 
their tricks, and deceiving mankind, but not openly.” 
Tn the early part of the 15th century they had estab- 
lished themselves in Hungary and Wallachia, and be- 
gan to spread over Western Europe in considerable 
numbers; one of their bands, which appeared at Basle 
in 1422, numbered, according to the old Swiss histo- 
rian Stumpf, 14,000. They were under a kind of feu- 
dal leadership of so-called dukes, knights, etc., and, 


telling the story of their expulsion from Egypt and 
penal pilgrimage, sought to excite sympathy, At 


first they were well received as Christian pilgrims per- 

forming their allotted penance ; but the deception was 

soon found out, and their thefts and impositions on the 

credulity of the people soon caused them to be regard- 
: Ii.—U vv 
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ed as nuisances and pests to society. Very stringent, 
even barbarously cruel laws were enacted, and in 
most places enforced against them, without, however, 
extirpating them, or seriously diminishing their num- 
bers. After the middle of the 18th century more hu- 
mane views in regard to them obtained, and measures 
were employed to improve their social and moral con- 
dition with some degree of success. A society for 
their improvement was formed at Southampton, Eng- 
land, in 1832, by the Rev. George Crabbe, and a school 
has been established at Farnham, in Dorsetshire, ‘tin 
which Gypsy children are instructed in the knowledge 
of Scripture, where they are at the same time trained 
for service and taught various trades.” The number 
of them who adopt more settled modes of life is in- 
creasing, according to Simson, who further states that 
Gypsies have been found occupying honorable and re- 
sponsible positions in public as well as private life, 
and reckons the celebrated John Bunyan among Gyp- 
sies. Grellman estimated the number of Gypsies in 
Europe at 700,000 to 300,000. Simson (p. 493) con- 
siders that estimate far too low, and thinks there are 
at least 4,000,000 in Europe and America. The Gyp- 
sies, as a race, have no religion, and, indeed, are usu- 
ally described as destitute of religious sentiments or 
ideas, their language containing no word signifying 
God, soul, or immortality. But the sacrifice of horses, 
which, Simson asserts, formerly constituted a part of 
the Gypsy marriage ceremonies, and is still a neces- 
sary part of a valid divorce ceremony, not only in- 
volves a religious idea, but presents a coincidence with 
Hindi mythological conceptions. See Gancrs. They 
have, for policy’s sake, often conformed, so far as nec- 
essary, to the religion of the country in which they 
roved, but Velasquez says sarcastically, “The Gyp- 
sies’ church was built of lard, and the dogs ate it.” 
In regard to their morals, little that is commendatory 
can be said. They are described as squalid, thievish, 
treacherous, and revengeful, and their most strongly- 
marked virtue, viz. a strict regard for the corporeal 
chastity (Jacha) of their women, is sadly disfigured by 
the permission allowed them to employ the grossest 
licentiousness in manner merely in order to allure 
others to vice for the sake of gain as procuresses. 
Some of them show great aptitude for music, 
choirs of Moscow owe their chief excellence to them, 
and among the Hungarian Gypsies are found the most 
celebrated violinists of that country. They furnish a 
field for the display of the religious activities of this 
age, full of difficulties, yet provocative of effort, and 
Christians should zealously labor and pray for the con- 
version of this race, assured that its evangelization 
and consequent moral and material elevation will be 
one of the grandest of the victories of the Gospel over 
degradation and sin promised to the Church of Christ 
in its conflicts here. 

Language and Version.—The Gypsies call their lan- 
guage Rommany, and modern philological research- 
es prove that it belongs to the Sanscrit family. Ithas 
doubtless received additions and modifications from 
the languages of the countries in which the race has 
sojourned, yet it is still so nearly the same with mod- 
ern Hindtistanee that a Gypsy can readily understand 
a person speaking in that dialect—a fact which tends 
to verify the statements made as to the zealous care 
with which the Gypsies have cherished their ancestral 
tongue. Mr. George Borrow, who devoted himself to 
the study of their language and life, translated the 
whole of the New Testament into the Spanish dialect 
of Rommany, and in 1838 printed at Madrid 500 cop- 
ies of the Gospel of Luke, in the translation of which, 
as far as the eighth chapter, he had been assisted by 
Gypsies. This version was found to be perfectly in- 
telligible to the Gitanos, and copies were eagerly 
sought after by them, not, Mr. Borrow thinks, because 
of the truths it contained, but from a desire to see and 
read their broken jargon in print. He remarks: ‘*The 
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only words of assent I ever obtained, and that rather 
of a negative kind, were the following from the mouth 
of a woman: ‘Brother, you tell us strange things, 
though perhaps you do not lie; a month since I would 
sooner have believed these tales than that this day I 
should see one who could write Rommany.’’’ The 
following specimen of the version is from Bagster’s 
Bible of every Land, p. 111—Luke vi, 27-29: “27 Tami 
penelo 4 sangue sos lo Junelais ; Camelad a jires dasch- 
manuces, querelad mistos 4 junos sos camelan sangue 
choro. 28 Majarad 4 junos sos zermanelan 4 sangue, 
y manguelad 4 Debél por junos sos araquerelan san- 
gue choro! 29 Y 4 6 sos curaré tucue andré yeque 
mejilla, dinle tambien a aver. Y 4 6 sos nicobelare 
tucue o uchardo, na 6 impidas lliguerar tambien a 
furi.” For further information on the Gypsies and 
their language, sce the following works: Peyssonel, 
Observations historiques et géographiques sur les peuples 
barbares qui ont habité les bords du Danube et du Pont- 
Euxin (Paris, 1765, 4to); Pray, Annales regum Hunga- 
rie ad annum Chr. MDLXIV deducti (Vienna, 1764- 
70, 5 pts. fol.); Grellman, Historische Versuch iiber die 
Zigeuner (2 ed. Gottingen, 1787; English translation 
by Roper, Lond, 1787, 4to); Bischoff, Deutch-Zigeuner- 
isches Worterbuch (Ilmenau, 1827); Kogalmichan, Zs- 
quisse sur histoire, les Maurs et la langue des Cigains 
(Berlin, 1837); Predari, Origine e vicende det Zingari 
(Milan, 1841); Pott, Die Zigeuner in Europa und Asien 
(Halle, 1844-45, 2 vols. 8yvo—‘‘ the most wonderfully 
thorough and exhaustive book ever written on the 
subject of the Gypsies and their language”); Von 
Heister, Ethnographie und geschichtliche Notizen iiber die 
Zigeuner (Konigsberg, 1842); Bataillard, De l'appari- 
tion et de la dispersion des Bohémiens en Europe (in 5th 
vol. of the Bibliotheque de Vécole de Chartres, 1844 ; 
Bohtlingk, Die Sprache der Zigeuner in Russland (St. 
Petersburg, 1852); Borrow, The Zincali (London and 
N. York); Bagster’s Bible of every Land (Lond. u. 4.), 
p. 111-13; Simson, A History of the Gipsies (IN. York 
and Lond. 1866, 12me); Roberts, Gypsies, their Origin, 
Continuance, etc. (Lond. 8yo); Brand, Popular Antig- 
uities (Lond. 1842, 3 vols. post 8vo), iii, 45-53; Thos. 
Browne, Works (London, 1852, Bohn’s ed.), ii, 204-6 ; 
Chambers, Cyclopedia, s. v.; New American Cyclope- 
dia, viii, 612 sq. (J.W. M.) 

Gyrovagi, wandering monks, The monasticism of 
Occidental Europe at an early period took the form of 
common life in monasteries. Ascetics and hermits were 
gradually obliged to connect themselves with their 
brethren settled in convents. . Many of them, howey- 
er, unwilling to submit to conventional discipline, tray- 
elled from place to place, from convent to convent, from 
abbey to abbey, being entertained a few days at each 
place, in consequence of the general rule of hospitality 
in vigor in all convents, but evading all propositions 
tending to render their stay a permanent one. When 
they had gone over their whole circuit they began it 
anew, and from this habit received the name of Gyrc- 
vagi. Isidore of Seville gave this name also tg the Cir- 
cumcelliones (q. v.). These wandering monks were the 
pests of the convents, introducing gossip and vice wher- 
ever they went. Vainly did Augustine, in De Opere Mo- 
nachorum, ¢. 28, and Cassian, Collatio 18, declare them- 
selves strongly against these vagrant monks. Bene- 
dict wrote his rules expressly (cap. i) in view of the 
Sarabaites and Gyroyagi, whom he seems to have been 
the first to mention by that name in writing. Colum- 
banus and Isidore of Seville (De eccl. s. officiis, lib. ii, ec. 
15), in the 7th century, also censured the degeneracy 
of monachism; but it required the rule of Benedict, in 
the 8th century, and the efforts of Charlemagne, Louis 
the Pious, and Benedict of Aniane, to bind the Western 
monks firmly to regular conventional life, thus putting 
an end to the race of homeless, wandering monks. The 
later mendicant orders are, to a certain extent, a repro- 
auction of them. The name Gyrovagi has also been 
applied to unsettled, travelling members of the Roman 
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clergy. See Martene, Comment. in Reg. S. P. Benedic- 
ti, p. 53 sq. (Paris, 1690); Herzog, Real-Encykl. v, 433. 


Elliott, Cuarves, D.D.,* an eminent scholar and 
minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church, was born 
May 16, 1792, at Glenconway, County Donegal, Ire- 
land. His early education was obtained in the ordi- 
nary schools of the neighborhood, but he soon went 
beyond their range in private study. He was brought 
to a religious life under the ministry of the Rev. E. 
Hazleton in 1811, and soon after turned his studies to- 
wards preparation for the ministry. He was licensed 
about 1813 as a local preacher, and taught school until 
1816, when, with his widowed mother and her eight 
other children, he sailed for America. Settling in 
Western Pennsylvania, he devoted himself to farm 
labor and teaching school, preaching meanwhile al- 
most every Sunday. In 1818 he was received on trial 
into the Ohio Conference, and was appointed first to 
Zanesville Circuit ; then, in 1819, to Duck Creek Cir- 
cuit ; in 1820 he was ordained deacon, and appointed 
to Erie Circuit, and in 1821 to Mahoning Circuit ; dur- 
ing part of the next year he was missionary to the 
Wyandotte Indians. From 1823 to 1827 he was pre- 
siding elder of the Ohio district ; 1827-31, professor of 
languages in Madison College, Pa.; 1831-2, pastor at 
Pittsburg ; 1833-6, editor of the Pittsburg Confercnce 
Journal ; 1836-48, editor of the Western Christian Ad- 
vocate. The next four years were spent in the regular 
work of the ministry ; and from 1852 to 1856 he was 
again editor of the Western Christian Advocate. In 
1857 he became professor, and in 1858 president of the 
Iowa Wesleyan University ; and also edited the Cen- 
tral Christian Advocate, published at St. Louis from 
1860 to 1864. He was nine times a delegate to the 
General Conference. After a long career of arduous 
and successful labor, he died at Mount Pleasant, Iowa, 
Jan. 3,1869. ‘‘In every department of labor Dr. El- 
liott was an untiring worker; work was his element. 
Naturally blessed with a vigorous constitution and a 
cheerful flow of spirits, he never felt labor a burden. 
In his busiest hours he was light of heart, and often 
playful as a child. Mere elegance was never his 
study, either as to mind or manners; but, while the 
learned found in him a master and the child a com- 
panion, the most fastidious felt at home with him as a 
gentleman. To know him was to love him.” His 
scholarship was not only varied, but accurate, and in 
knowledge of the history and theology of the Roman 


| Catholic Church he was not exceeded by any theolo- 


gian of his time. The marvel is that, amid his inces- 
sant labors as preacher, editor, etc., he found time for 
so much study and authorship. His writings include 
An Essay on ihe Subjects and Modes of Baptism (1834, 
12mo) :-—An Essay on the Value of the Soul (1835, 12mo): 
—Indian Reminiscences, principally of the Wyandotte 
Nation (1835, 16me):—Delineation of Roman Catholicism 
(N. Y. 1841, 2 vols. 8vo; London, 1851, royal 8vo) :— 
Life of Bishop Roberts (1844, 12m0) :—The Sinfulness 
of American Slavery (1850, 2 vols. 12mo):—The Great 
Secession (a history of the division of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in 1844 on account of slavery; N.Y. 
1852, royal 8vo) :—The Bible and Slavery (1857, 12mo) : 
—South-western Methodism, a History of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Missouri from 1844 to 1864 (1868, 
12mo). He also left ready for the press an elaborate 
work on Political Romanism, which, it is to be hoped, 
will be published. The Delineation of Roman Catholi- 
cism is unrivalled in English literature as a storehouse 
of facts and arguments; it is drawn from original 
sources, and is worked out with great care and accu- 
racy. The English edition is provided with a copious 
index.—Sketch by the Rey. L, M. Vernon ; Irish Evan- 
gelist, April, 1869. 


* The pages in which this article would be in place, alpha- 
betically, were stereotyped before the death of Dr. Eliott. 
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